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IX,X,USTI\ATEE)   w£;ekx^y  jout^Nal, 


HORTICULTURE  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES, 


FOUNDED    BY 


W.  Bobinson,  AiitJior  of  "  The  Wild  Oarden,"  " Eiiglisli  Flmver  Garden"  Ife. 


"  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  :   Tliis  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature, — change  it  rather :  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature." 
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in^iDEx:  TO  ^OLTjn^vdiiE  xixjIii. 


(Illustrations  in  Italics.) 


Abutilon  Souvenir  de  BoDn,  358 
Acacia  liueata,  21  ;   longifolia,  38;  longifolia 
itiagnifica.  32  i;   pulch<iUa,  2ij7  ;    Rose,  on 
its  own  roots,  432 
Afhimenes,  150;  in  a /lOt,  160;  tubiflora,  535 
ActKjanthera  spcctabilis,  21ttJ 
Aconite,  the  Winter,  125 
Acroc  inium  rosevim,  255 
Actiniopteris  australis,  509 
Adiantum  cuneatnm,  rep  ttijig  large  tpeci- 
mens  of,  ISO ;  fragile,  137 ;   hirtuni,  347  ; 
Legrandi,    3S ;     macruphylhini    striatum 
album.  137;  velutinuni,  347 
Adiautiims  planted  ou-,  34ii 
Adonis  jiyrenaica,  431 
Aeranthes  granditlorus,  76 
Aerides  expansum    Leoniaa,   535  ;    Lindley- 

antuu,  47S 
Aganisia  cujrulea,  94 
Agatha^  ctelestis,  164 
Agaves,  Yuccas  &c.,  350 
Ai^laonema  c  statum,  4 
Alabama  Snow  Wreath,  the,  408 
Allium  ueapolitinum  in  ^  ots,  276 
Almond-bury,  notes  from,  24<', 
Alocasia  SanderiaLa  nobilis,  471 
AliriM  tlomri,  23:i  ;  show  ng,  401 ,  456 
Alpines,  baidy,  430;  in  their  nati\e  home, 

232 
Alsophila  crinita,  2  3  ;  podophylla,  404 
Alyssum    alpestre,    500  :    argeuteum,    421  ; 
calycin\im,  421  ;   maritimum,  421  ;   monta- 
nuM,  421  ;  montanum,  422,  468 ;   or  Vesi- 
caria,  4S9  ;  podoUcum,  422  ;   scuatile,  4L0  ; 
8.ixatile,  422 
Alyssums,  the,  421,  447 

Amaryllis  Corinna,  222  ;  Eldoiado,  222 ;  Ex- 
cellent,   222 ;    formosissima,     242 ;    Hon. 
W.    F.   D.  Smith,    140 ;    Lightning,    26<i ; 
Lord  Boi  erts,  471  ;  Kimrod,  222  ;  Ophelia, 
269 ;    .SaUator  Rosa,   222 ;    Socrates,   222  ; 
Syren,  260 
Amaryllises  at  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chel- 
sea, 245 
Amas<jnia  punicea,  2,  106 
Amelanchier  alnifolia.  432 
Amorphophallus,  a  curious,  267  ;  a  rare,  390  ; 

bulbifer,  267 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  355 
Amygdalus  Davidiana  alba,  5 


Andromeda  japonic.-i,  212 

Anemone,  Aldboiough,  433;  alpiua,  39; 
baikalensis,  489  ;  blai,da  77,  325  ;  fulgens, 
77  ;  fulgens,  fine,  144  ;  japouica,  39  ;  nar- 
cissifiora,  39 ;  narcisnijlora^  43 ;  patens, 
267  ;  polyanthes,  39  ;  rivularis,  39  ;  rii'ii- 
laris.  39;  Robinfoniana,  458;  sylvestris, 
39;  umbclUta,  179;  virgini.ana,  39;  viti- 
folia,  39 

Anemone  ■.  398 :  Poppy,  from  Ireland,  246, 
384  ;  scarlet,  from  Guliton,  384 

Angraecum,  an,  from  Llandudno,  373  ;  cbur- 
neum,  129  ;  sp.,  268 

Angnloa  uniflora,  514 

Annuals,  some  good,  363 

Anopteris  glandulosa,  277 

Anthericum  liliastrum  m^jus,  422 

Anthurium,  a  new.  267;  Andre  anuui,  4; 
Chauibcrlaini.  267 ;  cryhtallinum  foliis 
variegatis  471  ;  Parisientu,  471  ;  Ruth- 
fchildiauum,  338 ;  Scherzerianum,  242, 
383  ;  Warocqueanuni,  33 

Anthyllis  niontata  rubra,  429 

Antirrhinum,  dwarf  white,  for  beds,  456  ; 
the,  343  ;  the  white,  424,  535 

Antirrhinums,  399  ;  for  bedding,  489 

Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezli,  2  ;  nitens^  2 

Aphis,  black,  on  fruit  t  ees,  523 

Aphyllanthes  monspeli'  nsis,  179 

Apple  Alfriston,  199;  Annie  Elizabeth,  US; 
Baumaun's  Red  Reiuette,  235 ;  Blenheim 
Orange,  17,  99,  274.  361,  381,  413;  Blen- 
heim Orange,  keeping,  203 ;  Blenheim 
f)range,  the  lazy  bearing  of,  330  ;  blossom, 
311  ;  blossom,  injured,  384;  blossom,  thin- 
ning, 330  ;  Blue  Pcarmain,  56 ;  Dr.  Harvey, 
13  ;  Gloria  Mundi,  199  ;  Jacquin,  315  ;  K'ng 
of  the  Pippins.  199  ;  Maclean's  Favourite, 
234;  Margil,  33;  moth,  the,  460;  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  204 ;  Round  Winter  Non- 
such, 199  ;  Standard-bearer,  140  ;  the 
Sandringham,  199  ;  the  "  Wise."  413  ;  Wal- 
tham  Abbey  Seedling,  100,  199  ;  wanted 
an,  177 ;  Worcester  Pcarmain,  311,  329, 
361,  382,  487 
Apple  trees,  Amtrican  blight  on,  382  ;  can- 
ker in,  13;  caterpillars  on,  441;  maiden, 
pruning,  175  ;  pnming  newly -plar  ted,  63  ; 
training,  85  ;  yoimg  wood  on  old,  250 
Apples,  85,  441,  483;  good,  in  spring,  246; late, 
60,  439  ;  late-kept,  381 ;  storing.  121 ;  Wor- 
cester Pearmain  and  Blenheim  Orange,  401 


Apricots,  305,  319;  and  the  frost,  329; 
disbudding  and  stopping,  305;  setting, 
309  .     . 

Aralia  elegantissima,  128  ;  Maxnnowiczi, 
471  ;  Siebo.di,  2U 

Arbutus  Andrachne,  378 

Arcfii:.^,  ctiiipal-,  73 

Arddarroch,  Orchid  flowers  from,  21 1 

Arisajma  speeiosa,  221 

Amebia  echioides,  64 

Arrangement,  a  charming,  '30 

Arums  and  allied  plants,  400 

Ascott  Park,  Leightou  Buzzaid,  notes  from, 
618 

Ash,  the  common,  248 

Asparagiis,  440  ;  beds,  watering,  394  ;  lerti- 
l.sers  for,  284 ;  forced  by  tan,  74  ;  notes 
on,  303  ;  protecting  from  frost,  2S4  :  secur- 
ing stems  of,  442  ;  startirg  early,  262 ; 
teuuissimus,  1'  6  ;  transphmting,  262 

Aspidium  latifolium,  509 

Asplcnium  Adiantum-nigrum,  19  ;  daval- 
lioides,  609  ;  marginatum,  i7l 

Aspleniums,  87 

Aster  Strachcyi,  170 

Asters,  market,  196 

Astilbe  rivularis,  170 

Astrag.alus  hypoglottis  albus,  534 

Atacci  I  1 1  ist^ita,  337 

Athyrium  Filix-ftemina  setigeruni,  472 

Aubrietia  Leichtlini,  383 

Aubrietias,  81 

Aucuba  japonica  fructu-alb  •,  268 

Auricula,  an  old,  360 ;  Dusty  Miller,  440  ; 
show  and  alp  ne,  8  ;  the,  341  ;  William 
Brockbauk,  398 

Auriculas,  alpine,  399  ;  border,  79  ;  for  mass- 
ing, 365 

Azalea  amccn-,  286;  Anthony  Koster,  314; 
balsamina:  flora,  355  :  Baron  Nathaniel  do 
Rothschild,  294  ;  calyciflora,  243  ;  glauca 
stricta,  432 ;  Hilda,  358 ;  liliflora,  432  ; 
mollis,  4,  44,  3  5,  377  ;  Mrs.  A.  Waterer,  6  ; 
odorata,  138,  386  ;  Raph.acl  de  Smet,  358 ; 
rhombica,  340,  409  ;  rosaiflora,  4S2  ;  Vaseyi, 

Azaleas  and  the  fog,  45  ;  greenhouse,  511  ; 
hardy,  37,  129,  408,  52';  hardy  at  Kn.ap 
Hill,  444  ;  hiirdy,  forced,  220  ;  Indian,  394  ; 
Indian,  for  early  flowering,  68 

Azara  microphylla,  211 

AzoUa  ijinnata  fruiting,  635 


B. 


Baden-Baden,  notes  from,  164 

Balsams,  398 

Bamboo  ciines  for  arches  or  pe  golas,  363 

B.amboos,  146,  19J  ;  at  Kcw,  108 

Bambusa  Metake,  6  :  at  MiddUtun  Hall,  5 

li.ananas,  283  ;  successioual,  283 

Barbe-de-capucin,  169 

IMxfnnl,  in  (hi:  mek  tjankn  al,  251 

Bauera  rubioidcs,  167 

Bauhinia  Candida,  245 

Bayclifle,  Ljmm,  385  ;  view  in  tlic  ijardm  at, 
385 

Bean,  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem,  149 

Beans,  Broad,  284  ;  Broad,  sowing  in  heat, 
170  ;  Butter,  170  ;  dwarf,  24,  87  ;  French, 
succcssional,  183 ;  French,  uLder  protec- 
tcjrs,  327  ;  runner,  earlier  crops,  483  ;  run- 
ner, ornamental  and  useful,  406 ;  runner, 
successional  crop,  483  ;  Scarlet  Runners, 
372 

Bed,  a  beautiful,  at  Kew,  378 

Beech  trees,  32 

Bellflowers,  alpine,  24 

Beet,  Cheltenham  Green-top,  74  ;  Comll 
Garitrn,  459 ;  main-crop,  349  ;  seasonable 
note  on,  481  ;  serviceable,  459 

Beetroot,  a  note  on,  14 

Begonia,  403;  Arthur  Malet,  383;  Baron 
Schneder,  471  ;  Bexley  Gem,  472  ;  big, 
flowers,  610;  brasiliana,  186  ;  Countess  of 
Craven,  636 ;  e  egans,  472  ;  glaucifolia 
splendcns,  243  ;  glaucophylla,  220  ;  Gloire 
de  Sceaux,  38,  126 ;  Hector,  403 ;  John 
Eraser,  53(> ;  L:idy  Brooke,  471  ;  I.ora 
Brooke,  471  ;  Lord  Ll.ang4ittock,  471  ; 
manicata,  110;  Mrs.  Hcgnart,  471;  Tn- 
omphe  de  LemoiLC,  222  ;  Winter  Gem,  4  ; 
Worthiana,  125  .    ,,„ 

Begonias,  three,  21;  three  fine-leaved,  410  ; 
tuberous,  394,  482 ;  tuberous,  at  Forest 
Hill,  512  ;  tuberous,  in  distinct  beds,  63, 
113  ;  winter-flowering,  186,  246 

Bcrbeiis   Aquifollum,   286  ;  buxifolia,    318  ; 

dulcis,   287  ;  nepalensis,   37,    485 ;    steno- 

phylla.  340,  380  ;  virtscens,  212  ;  Wallichi- 

ana,  139  .      , ,  i 

Bexley  Heath,    Peach    trees    in  bloom    at, 

203 
Bignonia  veuusta,  3, 160 
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BigTionias,  two,  127 

Bilberry -leaved  Knotweed,  501 

BUlbergia  Breautiana,  168  ;  Saudcria^a,  108  ; 

sanguinea,  403 
Black  Curraut  mite,  the,  307 
Blandfordia  nobilis,  4i8 
Bletia  hyacinthina  alba,  172 
Bluebells,  the,  at  Kew,  408 
Bng  garden, 'a,  531  ;  the,  530 
Boiler-s,  garden,  and  anthracite,  OS 
Bolbophyllum  comosum,  33  ;  Lobbi,  357 
Book  illustration,  the  degradation  of,  452 
Books— 

"  Annals  of  an  Old  Manor  House,"  313 

"  Celery  for  Profit,"  410 

"Gartenbeete  mid  Gruppen,"  402 

"Insects  and  Fungi  Injurious  to  Crops," 
402 

"  Manures :  how  to  Make  and  how  to  Use 
them,"  410 

"Observations  on  Injurious  Insects,"  351 

"  Onions  for  Profit,"  351 

"The  Rabbit  Pest," 267 
Borecoles,  late,  407 
Boronia  megastigma,  266 
Bostall  Woods,  opening  of,  452 
Bougainvillea  spectabilis,  314 
Bouga  nvilleas,  6  ;  at  Algiers,  276 
Bouvardias,  174  ;  resting  of,  21 
Box,  a  useful,  348 
Brassia     antherotes,     443 ;    brachiata,    443 ; 

Gireoudiana,  443 ;  Lawrenceana,  443  ;  Law- 

renceana  longissima,  443  ;  verrucosa,  443 
Brassias,  443 

Briers,  hybrid  Sweet,  46,  104 
Bricks,   glass,  Falconnier's,    437  ;  huxagonal, 

436;  house  glazed  with,  437  ;  lozenge-shaptd, 

436,  437 
British  Guiana,  woods  of,  248 
Broccoli,   34P  ;  autumn,   464  ;  hardiness  of, 

233,   240,    278,    304,    370 ;    sprouting,    527 ; 

Wilcove's  White,  406 
Brodijea  Howelli,  424 
Broughtonia  sanguinea,  200 
Brownea  ariza,  268  ;  Crawfordi,  91 
Brunsvigia  Josephinse,  129 
Brussels  Spriuts,  394  ;  Dwarf  Gem,  75  ;  early, 

74  ;  for  market,  24  ;  planting  483 
Buddleia  Colvillei,  482  ;  globosa,  523 
Bulbous  flowers  in  the  parks,  296 
Bulbous  plants  iu  pots,  371 
Bulbs  and  herbaceous  flowers,  298  ;  forced, 

371  ;  on  Grass,   289 ;  spring,  a   beautiful 

association  of,  210 
Burchellia  capen-is,  3,  219,  243 
Burton  Farm,  Michigan,  a  note  from,  296 


O. 


Cabbage,  autumn,  527  ;  early,  305,  391 ;  En- 
field Market,  4oO,  498  ;  sprouts,  483 

Cabbages,  spring  and  summer,  406  ;  young, 
running  to  seed,  353 

Cacti,  flowering,  469 

Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias,  342 

Cactuses  at  Swanley,  164 

Calaiium  Ibis  Rouge,  472;  Mrs.  HaiTy 
Veitch,  472 

Caladiums,  golden-leaved,  294  ;  propagatiog, 
2"  ;  some  of  the  newer,  511 

Calanthe  gigas,  55  ;  Oweniana,  419 

Calanthcs  and  I'oinsvtlitis,  310  ;  and  Poinset- 
tias,  notes  on  culture  of,  319  ;  resting,  28 

Calceo  aria  fuchsisfolia,  1^9,  144 

Calceolarias,  herbaceous,  165 

California,  showing  Chrysanthemums  in,  45 

Calla  EUioti,  3  ;  Little  Gem,  242 

Callas,  '8,  112 

Calliandra  Tweedei,  144 

Callicarpi  jnirpurea,  239,  277 

Calocbortus  Beuthami,  383  ;  Kennedyl,  108  ; 
venustus  oculatus,  536 ;  venustus  roseus, 
536  ;  venustus  var.  Vesta,  536 

Caltha  biflora,  458 

Calypso  boi'ealis,  268 

Camellia,  single  whit-,  the,  2'»1 

Camellias,  "22,  265.  441  ;  at  Waltham  Cross, 
294  ;  casting  the  r  buds,  67 

Camoensia  maxima,  220 

Campanula  abietina,  25  ;  Allioni,  25  ;  alpina, 
2'j ;  barb-ta,  25;  ca;spitosa,  25;  carnica, 
25;  cenisia,  15;  excisa,  25;  fragilis,  25; 
garganica,  25  ;  garganica,  25  ;  glomeratji 
dahurica,  431,  456  ;  isophylla,  25  ;  isophylla 
alha,  24  ;  nitida  alba,  491  ;  Portenschlagi- 
ana,  25  ;  puUa,  25  ;  pusilla,  25  ;  pyramida- 
lis,  265,  506  ;  Raineri,  26 ;  the  Chimney, 
265,  284  ;  Tommasiniana,  26  ;  Waldsteiiii- 
ana,  26 
Campanvilas,  a  note  on,  532 
Canna  Mme.  Crozy,  469  ;  Progression,  314  ; 

Sophie  Buchner,  403 
Cannas,  notes  on,  416  ;  the  dwarf,  308 
Cannes,  ga-dens  at,  142 
Capsicums,  two  good.  92 
Caragina  arborescens,  378  ;  frutescens,  379 

Caraguata  cardinalis,  222 

Cardoons,  349 


Carnation,    a  white,  339 ;    Alice    Ayres    in 
pots,  44 ;  and  Ficotee,  the,  30 ;  Celia  38  ; 
Hayes   Scarlet,    536 ;     King   Arthur,    536 ;  I 
Leopold  de   Rothschild,   231  ;    Malmaison,  ' 
varieties  of,    511  ;  Miss   Joliffe    Improved, 
142;   Mrs.  Seymour  Bouveie,  471;   Prin- 
ce s  May,  314 ;   prospects    4^0  ;   showing, 
231  ;  the  Churchwarden,  4"1  ;  Uriah  Pike, 
314,  368 
Carnations,  503  ;  and  the  b  rds,  299  ;  and  the 
winter,    209 ;     at    Coombe    Warren,    488  ; 
autumn-flowering,  8  ;  border,  197,  231,  533  ; 
border,   for   early  flowering,  513  ;   border, 
planting,  281,  313;  Marguerite,  in  pots,  4; 
planting,  399  ;  the  Malmaison,  352  ;  Tree, 
91,  166;  Tree,  at  Edmonton,  416;  Tree  or 
perpetual,  126  ;  two  good,  384 
Carrots,  early,  147,  174;  failure  of,  170,  264  ; 
main-crop,  284  ;  sowing,  on  warm  borders, 
174 ;  young,  505 
Cassandra  calyculata.  286 
Cas!*ii)j>i;fai<tigiatay  189 
Castanea  chrysophylla,  210 
Caterpillar,  the  Goo  ebeiTy,  440 
Caterpillars  destroying  Apple  tree  foliage, 

428 
Cathedral  Firs,  Oakky  Park,  409 
Cattleya  Aclandi*,  150  ;  amethyst oglossa,  54  ; 
aurea,  217 ;  citrina,  320 ;  Dowiana  and 
aurea,  54,  129  ;  gigas,  495;  granulosa  R\is- 
selliana,  526  ;  guatemalcTisis,  31  <,  320  ;  hy- 
brida  Harold,  402  ;  hybrida  William  Mur- 
ray, 471 ;  labiati  Mnie.  Martin  Chazon,  54  ; 
labiata  Schroederge,  321  ;  labia'^a  Triana;, 
130  ;  Lawrenceana,  290  ;  Mendeli,  321,  389, 
526  ;  Mendeli  Alfred  Smee,  444  ;  Mossite, 
443,  478,  496 ;  Mossiie  chiriquensis,  373  ; 
Mossiie  Reineckiana,  419,  466 ;  Percivali- 
ana,  54,  130,  172  ;  Sanderiana,  467,  495  ; 
Schilleriana,  444;  Schrcedene  258,  312, 
444 ;  Skinneri  alba.  320,  389 ;  speciosis- 
sima,  268;  Trianai,  139,  140,  172,  218,  2.8, 
312  ;  Trianse  alba,  130 ;  Triana?  delicata, 
312  ;  TriauEe  Florence  le  Doux,  139  ;  War- 
neri  formosa,  471  ;  Warscewiczi  (gigas)  var. 
Sanders,  536 
Cattleyas    at    Cheam    Park,    388 ;   at   Syon 

House,  373 
Cauliflower  Autumn  Mammoth,  75 
Cauliflowers,  305  ;  a  succession  of  early,  103, 
188  ;  autumn,  4  U  ;  failing  in  hot  weather, 
2  6  ;  for  avitumn,  239 
Ceanothus  divaricatus,  471  ;  rigidus,  378 
Cel-riac,  26*,  505 

Celery  and  the 'frost,  147,  240;  fly,  505;  for 
profit,   4in  ;   hardiness   of,   212,   216 ;    late, 
327  ;  planting.  480  ;  pricking  off,  3 ''4  ;  that 
■will  keep,  187  ;  trencher,  preparing,  464  ; 
winter,  263 
Centaurea  s'ricta,  429 
Centropogon  Lucyanus,  3 
Cerasus  sempei-florens,  522 
Cercis  siliquastrum,  471 
Cereus  Hoveyi,  2ri9 
Cetera  h  aureum,  412 
Chamserops  Fortunei  in  the  open  air,  5.^5 
Cheilanthes    farinosa,    3t7,   412 ;   Mathewsi, 

412 
Cheiranthus  Allioni,  429  ;  DiUeui,  439  ;  Mar- 

shalli,  429 
Cheltenham,  Orchids  from,  257 
Cherry  May  Duke,  198 

Cherries,  483;    early  English,  432;  the  ear- 
liest, 487 
Chester,  flowers  at,  201 
Chestnut,  the  Golden,  210  ;  the  Horse,  33 
Chicory,  hlanclnd    169  ;  or  Witloof,  349 
Chinese  Snowball  Tree,  347 
Chionanthus  virginica.  432 
Chionodoxa  Alleni,  246,   367 ;    gigantea,  196  ; 
gigantea,  rose-coloured,  245  ;  Lucilife,  141  ; 
Lucilia3  var.   sai'densis,  279  ;   Lucilue  var, 
snrd'iisis,  279  ;  Tmolusi,  282 
Chionodoxas,  the,  231 
Choisy-i  ternata,  33,  319,  491 ;   in  the  open 

air,  6  ;  in  Yorkshire,  454 
Chorozema  Lowi,  144 
Chou  de  Burghley,  sowing  late,  481 
Christchureh,  hardy  flowers  at,  195 
Christmas  Rose,  the  Eastern,  207 
Christmas  Roses,  a  note  on,  66  ;  in  pjt-,  4; 

in  tubs,  63  ;  transj)  Ian  ting,  178 
Chrysanthemum  Ada  Spaulding,  143 ;  a 
black,  214  ;  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill,  140,  183; 
Beauty  of  Exmouth  v.  Florence  Davis,  ?1  ; 
Charles  Davis,  308  ;  cuttings,  striking,  121  ; 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  46 ;  Etoile  de 
Lyon  46  ;  Etoile  du  Midi,  46 ;  frutescens 
Alma  Bruggemann,  222  ;  Golden  Gem,  308 ; 
growers,  to,  for  exhibition,  538  ;  Guernsey 
Sunset,  46;  L.  Canning,  121,  144;  Leon 
Frache,  32;  Lucrece,  32  ;  Middleton  Clark, 
46 ;  Milly  Agate,  46 ;  Mile.  Lacroix, 
183,  244 ;  Mrs.  Dudley  C.  Hall,  308 ; 
Mi'S.  Falconer  Jameson,  183,  244,  308 ; 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Madeira,  97,  121 ;  M,  E.  A.  Car- 
rifere,  12  ;  names,  308  ;  New  Year's  Gift,  55, 

143  ;  pink  Mrs.  E.   D.    Adams,  55;    raisers, 
307  ;  Robert  Owen,   46  ;  Secretary  Farson, 

144  ;  synonvms,  317  ;  Tuxedo,  308  ;  Volun- 
teer, 244  ;  W.  H.  Lincoln,  35 

Chrfsanthemuras,  243,  285,  446,  529  ;  a  wall 
of,  121  ;  American,  308 ;  at  York,  32 


Chrysanthemums  for  market,  31 ;  grow'ng, 
for  conservatory  decoration,  122  ;  ha  ry, 
244,  317;  in  April,  291;  in  Australia,  538; 
late  flowering,  183  ;  methods  of  growing, 
122;  naturally  grown,  45;  new,  183;  new 
American  of  1893,  5i9  ;  new  Con'inent;\l  of 
1893,  476  ;  new  hairy,  for  1893,  373 ;  on 
walls,  143  ;  seasonable  notes  on,  46  475  ; 
seedlings,  143,  1S3  ;  showing  in  California, 
45;  speL-imen  trained,  143;  spriug  work 
among,  243  ;  stopping  bush,  244  ;  summer, 
4  i ;  the  new  bybrid  auLual,  363 ;  too-much- 
alike,  32 
Chrysodipteron,  312 
Cliysis  bractescens,  258 
Cibotium  Barometz,  87  ;  Menziesi,  87 ;  regale, 

87  ;  Schiedti,  87 
Cibotiums,  87 
Cincinalis  flavens,  411 
Cineraria    cruenta,  277 ;    lanata,  219 ;  mari- 

tima  aurea  variegata,  471,  491 
Cinerarias,  106  ;  at  Farnham  Royal,  295 
Cistus  algarvensis,  534  ;  laurifolius,  535 
Clarkia  pulchella  363 
Clavija  fulgens,  220;  niacrophylla,  220;  o> 

nata,  219  ;  Rodekiana,  220 
Clavijas,  219 
Clematis,  a  fine  new  hvbrid,  348  ;  cirrhosa, 

123  ;  montana,  401 ;  Vitijella,  65 
Clematises,  8 
Cleome  pungens,  514 
Clerkenwell,  an  open  space  for,  404 
Clerodendron  fragrans  flore-pleuo,  3  ;  triclio- 

tomum,  504 
Clerodendrons,  climbing,  469  ;  the  shrubby, 

337 
Climbers  for  a  greenhouse  wall,  68  ;  three 

old  useful,  475 
Clivia  Beeclidale,  269  ;  miniata,  92  167 ;  Scar- 
let Gem,  223 
Olivias,  new,  162  ;  seedling,  142 
Coal,  anthracite,  and  garden  boilers,  98,  117, 

141,  162 
Coccocy]3se*um  discolor,  141 
Cochlioda  Noezliana,  268,  467 
Cochliostema  Jacobianum,  416 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  290 ;   cristata  hololeuca, 
130 ;    cristata    Lemoniana,    192 ;    Dayana, 
471  ;    ochracea,    432 ;    odoratissima,    192 ; 
Sa-^'derffi.  221 
Cole  worts,  505 
Combii  atiun,  a  happy,  287 
Combretum  purpureum,  416 
Coue-flowers,  i48 
Conifer  planting,  470 
Conifers,  golden  variegated,  485  ;  in  wiater, 

92  ;  ugly,  410 
Conoclinium  ianthinum,  3 
Conservatory  or  show  houses,  the,  237 
Conservatorie  ,  441 
Coombe,  a,  in  Somerset,  341 
Coombe,  a,  in  Somerset,  341 
Coreopsis,   annual  species  of,  397  ;  aristosa, 
398  ;  Atkinsoni,  397  ;  cardaraini folia,  398  ; 
coronatii     398 ;    Brummomli,    397 ;    Drum- 
mondi,  398  ;  tinctoria,  363,  398 
Coruels,  the,  152 

Come   at  Kew,  an  interesting,  378 
Cornusalba,  153  ;  alba  Gonchaulti,  153 ;  alba 
sibirica,  153  ;  alternifoUa,  153  ;  asperifolia, 
153;  Baileji,  153;  canadensis,  153;  capi- 
tata,    153 ;     circinata,    153 ;    florida,    153  ; 
florida,   153;    Kousa,  6,   153;  macrophylla, 
153;    mas    154;    Nuttalli,    154 ;  officinalis, 
154  ;  panieulata,  154  ;  pubescens,  154  ;  san- 
guinea, 154 ;  sericea,  154  ;  stolonifeia,  154  ; 
succica,  154 
Cornwall,  Apples  from,  77 
Coronilla  varia.  111 
Cortusa  Matthioli  179 
Corydalis  lutea,  457 
Corylopsis  pauciflora,  222 
Costus  igneus,  161,  16S 
Cotoneaster  congesta,  534 
Cottage,  gardener's,  at  Gnat  Tef,  61 
Cotyledon  umbilicus  and  C.  chrysanthus,  45S 
Couve  Tronchuda,  2(i3,  527 
Covent  Garden,  fruit  in,  34  ;  white  flowers 

in,  33 
Crab  Apple,  Japanese,  339  ;    Siberian,  the, 
I       340 

'  Crinum  Powelli  album,  536 
!  Crocus    Crewei    278 ;  Imperati,   33 ;    Tauri, 
I       278  ;  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  144 

Crocuses  in  bloom,  196  ;  the  Indian,  321 
'  Crops,  attention  to,   327;  thinniLg  young, 

417 
i  Crossandra  guineensis,  168  ;  undulfefolia,  2 
!   Crotalaria  longirostrata,  245 
Croton  Thorasoni,  471 
Cucumber,  the  longest,  95,  75 
Cucumbe  s,  333  ;  early,  304  ;  methods  of  pro- 
ducing early,  95  ;  r.dge,  372J 
Ciipania  filicifolia,  468 
Curcuma  australasic  i,  335;    pctiolata,  338; 

Roscoeana,  338 
Curcumas,  33S 

Curraut,  Red,  Raby  Castle,  438 
Cyathea  dealbata,  200 

Cyclamen  ooum,   77,  210  ;  seed,  hardy,  sow- 
ing, 184 
Cyclamens,  hardy,  179  ;  hardy  in  Cornwall, 
34  ;  Persian,  266  ;  potting,  48J 


Cyclobothra  amoena,  403 

Cycnoches,  217  ;  aureum,  217  ;  Egertonianum, 
217  ;  Loddigesi,  217  ;  pentadactylon,  55, 
217  ;  ventricosum,  217  ;  Warscewiczi,  217  ; 
Way»rnriczi,  217 

Cymbidium  ebumeum,  172,  192,  258;  grandi- 
florum,  139  ;  Lnwjanum,  217,  321 

Cynosurus  echinatus,  208 

Cypripediinn  Apple  ton  ianum,  95  ;bellatulum, 
495 ;  Boxalli,  94  ;  caudatuui  roseum,  290, 
444;  Chamberlaini,  304;  Charles  Rich- 
man,  402  ;  Coneo-Lawre,  139 ;  Consta- 
bleanuni,  75  ;  Curtisi,  52o  ;  euryan- 
drum,  312;  Evenor,  467;  Germinyanum, 
5i  ;  Huybrecht  ianum,  5:6;insigne  Ame- 
sianum,  75  ;  lo,  290;  javanicum,  237  ; 
Lathamianum,  04  ;  Lawrenceanum  388  ; 
niicrochilum,  268  ;  Morgania^,  94  ;  Parishi, 
28 ;  Peetersianum,  290  ;  Penelaus,  55  ; 
Phiedra,  55 ;  Pitcherianum,  290 ;  Roth- 
schildianum,  290;  spectabile,  130,  192,  454; 
spectabile  at  home,  495  ;  Stonei,  420  ;  su- 
perbiens,  389 ;  T.  W.  Bond,  258  ;  villosum 
aureum,  190;  volonteanum  giganteum, 
471  ;  Winnianum,  139 

Cypripediums,  23;  a  note  on,  526;  for  cut- 
ting, 321  ;  from  Bristol,  290 ;  the  harJy, 
321 

Cyrtanthera  chrysostephana,  3 

Cyrtanthus  carneus,  91  ;  McKeni,  167 

Cyrianthuses,  the,  91 

Cvrtopodium  punctatum  splcndens,  313,  320 

Cyti'*"s  Andreanus,  138,  191,  2-Jl,  332,445; 
Andreanus  grafted,  332 ;  Ardoini,  445 ; 
biflorus,  340,  378  ;  Everestianus,  265  ;  prse- 
cox,  386  ;  purpureus,  445 


Daffodi',  a  good  market,  221 ;  Golden  Spur, 

245  ;  Irish  princeps,  298  ;  Tenby,  the,  245 
Daffodils,  201  ;  a  border  of,  256  ;  and  Roses, 
prizes  for,  314  ;  at  Abberley  Hall,   325  ;  at 
Long  Dittou,  281 ;  basal  rot  in,  3  ',  297,  336, 
341,    398;  early,  33;  Hoop- petticoat,   221; 
seedling     429  ;    something    more    or   less 
about,  344  ;  three  rare,  340 
Dahlia  hedges,  430 
Dahha«  trained  to  hedges,  399 
Damson  Farldgh  ProHdc,  486 
Damsons,  486  ;  th    best,  524 

Dandelion,  the  culture  and  blanching  of,  146 
Daphne  i^enkwa,  93;  Mezereum,  191 

Daiihnipliyllum  glaucescens,  IbS 

D;Liv,'iuia  tulipifera,  277 
Datura  cornucopia,  400 
Davallia  fijiensiselegaus,  472 

Davallias,  19 

Day  Lilies  in  pots,  46 

Delphinium,  a  pure  white,  23  ;  grandiflorum 
Brecki,  57-',  266  ;  grandifloruiii  Brecki,  266  ; 
John  Thorpe,  47^  ;  the,  533 

Del,  hiniums  among  shrubs,  535 

Dendrobium,a  charmit  g,  258;  Ainsworthi 
and  its  alUes,  94;  a  bum,  11;  ameihysto- 
glossum,  258  ;  barbatulum,  289  ;  Be.isoniae 
album,  402  ;  Bryan,  26S  ;  Cassiope,  76  ;  chel- 
teuhamense,  347,  389  ;  ehrysodiscus,  172  ; 
Dalhousianum,  496  ;  Dominianum,  172 ; 
Fal  oneri  giganteum,  290 ;  Farmeri,  38 ; 
Findlayanum,  373;  infinidibulum  gigan- 
teum, '.iOO  ;  Jeukinsi,  347  ;  Li  awianum,38  ; 
lituiflonim,  2n7  ;  moschati.mcuprcum,  4i4, 
496  ;  Niobe,  313  ;  nobile,  290  .  n.  albescens, 
218  ;  n.  album,  321 ;  n.  Amesise,  139  ;  n. 
Ballianum,  221 ;  n.  Gabrielianum,  Zll ;  n. 
intermedium,  218  ;  Owenianum,  139  ;  Plcr- 
ardi,  149  ;  Pierardi,  149  ;  primulinum,  444 ; 
rhodostomum.  348  ;  Sibyl,  268 ;  splendidis- 
simum  grandiflorum,  172 ;  strebloceras, 
321  ;  sulcatum,  257  ;  thyrsiflorum,  348 ; 
thyrsifloi-um  Walkerianum,  347 ;  Wardia- 
niim,  237 ;  Wardiauum  album,  268  ;  Wat- 
tianum,  172 

Dendrobiums  from  Rawtenstall,  257  ;  i  > 
sects  in,  404 

Dendrochilum  filiforme,  536 

Leutzia  crenata  fl.-pl.,  138  ;  gracilis,  522 

Dianthus  csesius,  458  ;  deltoides,  31  ;  Grierci, 
458 

Diauthuses,  some  choice,  534 

Dieentra  spectabilis,  64,  125 

Dicksonia  antarctica,  199,  200 

Dielytra  spectabilis,  367 ;  spectabilis  alba, 
256 

Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus,  6 

Dipladonia  atro-purpurca,  511 

Dipteris  Horsfieldi,  19 

Dirca  palustris,  286 

Disa,  a  new,  478  ;  grandiflora,  an  experience 
with,  466  ;  incarnata,  108 ;  tripetaloides, 
419  ;  Veitchi,  526 

Dodecatheon  integrifoliuni,  499 

Dog's-tooth  Violets,  270 

Dogwoitd,  Siberian,  93 

Dogwoods,  the,  152 

Dowingia  pulchella,  245 

Draba  Miiweana,  107 

Drabas,  267,  458 

Dracaena  Alsace-Lorraine,    129  ;   australis  at 
Torquay,  454  ;  Duueetti,   166  ;   Lord  WoLe-  , 
ley,  471 ;  Sanderiana,  402 
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Dr.icocjephiUum  gnindiflonim,  499 

Uniins,  ojien,  1S2 

Drought  iiiui  tlic  Potato  crops,  517 

Drought,  thu  great,  402,  J30,  535 

Dryiiaria  musa-fulia,  412 

Dabliu  giirdeu  and  giiMcner,  a,  49t) 


E. 


Eccremoearpus  scuber,    614 ;    hardiness    o  , 

231 
Echeverias  in  winter,  120 
Edging,  charming,  a,  201 
Egyptian  Lotus,  the,  4ii2 
Elder,  viiricg-atcd,  t> 
Elvmus  arcnarius,  123  ;  (Wenarius,  123 
Endive.  :^0':> 
Epacris.  the,  li'7 
Epidcndruni  aurantiaoum,  12it  ;  bicoriuituui, 

oli;  ciliare  var.  latifolium,  34  ;  Clftjsianuni, 

471 ;     Forgetiiuuun,     530 ;     macrochilum, 

357  ;   vitellinum,   47S ;   vitelUnum  majus. 

4(i7,  495 
Epigyuium  leuco^otrys,  127 
Epiphyllum    Gajrtueri,    390;    Makoyanum, 

29(),  31S 
Eppiig  Foi-est,  392  ;  superintendent  of,  336 
Erantheniuni  Andersoniauum,    2 ;    pulchel- 

lum,  2,  12(5 
Eranthis  cilicica,  201,  279 
Eremuri,  179,  343 
Eremurus  Bungei,  513 
Erica  carnea,    307  ;    camea,   white- flowered, 

145;    cinerea,    514;    codonodes,    77,    139; 

hyemalis  major,  45  ;  melanthera,  3  ;  ven- 

tricosa,  482 
Eric;is  and  Epacris,  394 
Erlgeron  speciosus  splendidus,  513 
Erinus  alpin'  s,  430,  457 
Eriobotrya  japonica,  3S7 
Eriogonum  sub-umbeUatuni,   534  ;  umbella- 

tum,  45s 
Eriopsis  rutidobulbon,  75 
Eriostemon  cuspidatus,  168 
EritriLhium  nanum,  458 
Erysimum  ochroleucum,  2  )7 
Erythrlna  crista-galli  in  the  open  air,  6 
Erythronium,  a  beautiful,  2S2 
EscaUonia  exoniensis,  380  ;  Phi  lipiana,  535 
Eucharis  amazonica,   447  ;    amazonica,  448 ; 

Lowi,  314  ;  Stevensi,  267 
Euoomis,  1S5  ;  amaryllidifolia,  185  ;  bicolor, 

1S5  ;  nana,  185  ;  pallidiflora,  185  ;  punctata, 

185 ;  Regia,   1S5  ;    undulatii,  185  ;    zambe- 

fiica,  1S5 
Euonymus  japonicus  coMpictus,  5 
Eup;itorium  graudiflorum,  120  ;  ianthinum, 

293 
Eui'atoriums  with  coloured  flowers,  293 
Evergreens,  cutting.  5 
Examinations,  horticultviral,  270 
Exliibitiun,  preparing  for,  435 
Exhibitions  of  the  future,  103 


Fabiana  imbricata,  139,  210,  241,  286 

February  filldyke,  207 

Ftrn-diul  tca/l  at  Cxnford  Manor,  334  ;  walls, 
334 

Fern  notes,  70  ;  nursery,  a,  411  ;  pots,  grubs 
in,  225 

Fernery,  the,  87 

Ferns,  411,  509  ;  and  ferneries  218  ;  and  rock- 
work,  437  ;  Filmy,  at  Kew,  245  ;  for  cover- 
ing walls,  137  ;  Goll  and  Silver,  in  winter, 
218  ;  hardy,  for  rooms,  340  ;  in  and  for  the 
house,  340  ;  propagating,  137  ;  seasonable 
notes  on,  252;  seedling,  25^;  tasselled, 
37  ;  tree,  for  cool  house  or  ferneries,  199  ; 
variegated,  19 

Ficus  elastica  variegata,  416,  409 

Fig,  Sr.  John's,  311 

Fig  trees  oa  walls,  protecting,  13 

Figs,  41S,  441  ;  how  to  make  fruitful,  381  ;  in 
confined  burderd,  516 

Fire  Bush,  the,  470 

Floral  decorations  for  fireplaces,  345 

Flower,  a  beautifvil,  290 ;  beda,  402 ;  cut, 
arrangements,  251 

Fljwer  girden  notes,  29,  42,  124,  159  230 
250,  2yS,  325,  3i2,  364,  422,  431,  455,'  503! 
533 

Flower  show,  the  Vienna,  408 

Flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  hardy,  in 
small  gardens,  436 

Flowers,  ear.y,  77  ;  early  spring,  195 ;  from 
Minchiuhamptoii,  32j;  hardy,  at  Cbrist- 
church,  litS ;  h;irdy,  at  Crystal  Palace 
show,  4il  ;  hardy,  at  Forest  Hill,  i,03 ; 
hardy,  at  Hitherbury.  197;  at  the  Temple, 
454;  hardy,  se;isonable  notes  on,  2jO; 
hardy  wnite,  for  cutting,  SO;  hardy  winter, 
97  ;  in  Grass,  27H  ;  in  vaso,  383  ;  outdoor, 
457;  purple  in,  115,228;  spring,  at  Hol- 
loway,  277  ;  summer,  from  seed,  66 

Forest  Hill,  Imantophyilams  at,  205 

Foreat  tree-",  mixed  planting  of,  7 

Forests,  the  climatic  influence  of,  316 


Forsythii  intermedia,  286,  331,  386 ;  viri- 
dissima,  241 

Fnuieiseea  unirtora,  2 

Franciscoas,   308 ;    general  culture    of,  308 

Fiancoa  ramosa^  287  ;  ramosa,  flowers  of, 
287 

l-Yaxinellas,  the,  454 

Fremont  a  califuruica,  5,  38,  77,  US 

Fringe  Tree,  the,  331 

Kritiilaria  aurea,  122,  18) ;  pudica,  282 

Kritillary.  Snako'ts-head,  2y6 

Frost,  the,  in  market  gardens,  34 ;  of  1892 
1893,  112 

Frosts,  late,  491  ;  v.  fruit,  362 

Fruit  and  Rose  prospects,  289  ;  blossom,  pro- 
tecting. 175  ;  cold  storage  of,  l^O,  99  ;  con- 
tauii  ation  of,  102  ;  from  the  Cape,  20i ; 
growing,  53;  in  Covent  Garden,  34  ;  keep- 
ing well,  18;  marketing,  20 1  ;  names  of, 
292;  packing  Australian,  508;  prospects, 
381,  350;  show.  1893,  interi^ational,  102; 
r.  insects,  400,  507 

Fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  in  drought,  481 

Fruit  garden,  making  the  most  of  the,  80; 
the,  in  a  muddle,  12 

Fruit  houses,  syringing  in,  235;  work  in, 
20,  70,  109,  154,  238,  327,  371,  418,  404,  505 

Fruit  trees,  canker  in,  51 ;  does  lifting  retard 
blooming,  414 ;  in  small  gardens,  437  ; 
mulching,  235,  302;  protecting,  150; 
pruning,  101  ;  red  spider  on,  438  ;  training, 
175  ;  V.  fruit  bushes,  84 

Fruits,  bush,  52S ;  hardy,  work  among,  9, 
49,  89,  135,  174,  214,  259,  305,  349,  395,  441, 
4S3,  527  ;  Varieties,  too  many,  273  ;  wall, 
120 

Fuchsia  Avalanche,  110;  Buffon,  110;  Cham- 
pion of  the  W.ir.d,  110;  Conite  Leon 
Tolstoi,  116;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  110; 
Frau  EmiiaTopfer  116,  Gust  we  Flaubert, 
110  ;  La  France,  110  ;  Miss  Lucy  Finuis 
110 ;  Mme.  Jules  Chretien,  10;  Moles- 
worth,  110;  Nouveau  Mastodonte,  110; 
Octavie  Feuillet,  110;  Phenomenal,  110; 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  ll6  ;  splendens,  166 

Fuchsias,  174  ;  double -flowered,  116 


G 


Galanthus  byzautiuus,  279  ;  caucasicus,  77  ; 
Elwesi,  113,  278;  Elwesi  globosna,  209; 
Fosteri,  77,  201  ;  winter-bl  coming,  115 

Galax  aphylla,  500 

Galeandra  Batemani,  388 ;  Baueri,  388  ;  De- 
voniana,  388 

Galeandras,  388 

Garden,  a  fisherman's,  363  ;  a  JishiTman's, 
303;  at  Broadway,  297  ;  at  Brotvlwai/,  297  ; 
design,  338  ;  Italian,  at  Mr.  H.  H.  Humie- 
utJI's,  Wtlli:di';i,  Maxs.,  U.S.,  76  ;  produce, 
railway  rates  on,  56  ;  refuse,  50  ;  the  bog, 
79,  135  ;  trees  overhanging,  98  ;  vegetables, 
preserving,  3i4 

Garienias  faiUng,  322 

Gardening,  four-season,  81 

Gardens,  niarket,;frost  in  the,  34 

GarLand  Flower,  ihe,  387 

Gas-hme,  use  of,  212 

Genista  aetiiensis,  212  ;  alba,  212  ;  Andrcana, 

212  ;  anglica,  212  ;  anxantica,  213  ;  aspala- 
thoides,  213  ;  candicans,  213  ;  ephedroides, 
213 .  germanica,  2H ;  hispanica,  213  ; 
juncea.  213;linifolia,  213;monos  jerma,213; 
multiflora,  212  ;  pilosa,  213  ;  praacox,  313, 
340  ;  radiata,  2l3  ;  ramosissima,  213  ;  sagit- 
talis,  213  ;  tinctoria,  213  ;  tinctoria  elatior, 

213  ;  virgata,  213.  514  ;  Weldeni,  213 
Genistiis,  the,  212 

Gentiana  pyrenaica,  500 

Geranium  balkanum,  458,  514,  531 

Gerbera  Jamesoni,  207 

German  Dendrological  Society,  a,  144 

German  gardens,  a  ladyV  notes  on,  190 

Geum  coccineum  flavum,  03 

Gladioli,  3i3 

Gladiolus    communis,    458  ;    insignis,    432 ; 

segetus,   432  ;   the,  in  1S92,  300  ;  Watsoni- 

auus,  535 
Glasgow  Botanic  Gai-dens,  118 
Glasnevin,  note  from,  247 
Glasses  ill  place  of  bottles  for  kfipiny  Grapes, 

51 
Globe  Flowers,  399 
Glonera  jasminiflora,  383 
Gloxinia,  an  erect -jtoirered,  393  ;  a  white,  514  ; 

Brilliante,     409  ;     Netted     Queen,     471  ; 

Princess  May,  536 
Gloxinias,  392  ;  at  Chelsea,  513 ;  at  Forest 

Hill,  482  ;  seedling,  44S 
Godetias,  303 
Goethea  strictiflora,  511 
Gomphia  decora,  511  ;  olivaiformis,  390 
Gooseberries,  seedling,  119 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  507  ;  buds, 

protecting,  381,   439;  bushes,   red  spider 

on,  395 ;  caterpillar,    the,    84,    177,    415  ; 

Whitesmith.  311 
Grafting,  effects  tf,  on  Grapes,  84 
Grammatophyilum  Ellisi,  150  ;  Feuzlianimi, 

467 


Grape,  Black  Alicante,  413,  460 ;  Bfacl:  Ali- 
cante, 413  ;  Gros  Colman,  lute-kopt,  170, 
204  ;  Gros  Guillaumc,  productiveness  of, 
250;  Uros  Maroc,  118;  Ladi/  J)ownt'.t,  85; 
Lady  Downo's,  100 ;  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
308  ;  Miiifcat  Jlamhnnjh,  309  ;  Vinos,  441 

Grape  Hyacinth  in  pots,  101 

Grape  Hyacinths  as  pot  plants,  186 

Gnipc*,  bloom  on,  lCO;bvmchei  of,  329; 
early,  colour  in,  415;  good  latc-koepiug, 
85;  keeping  late,  51;  Muse  it,  sand  for, 
510  ;  ni  e  and  ripening,  4i>5  ;  setting,  327  ; 
stonelcss  berries  in,  302  ;  thinning,  327  ; 
tying  up  bunches  of,  41 1,  401,  507  ;  where 
they  may  be  grown,  82 

Grasses,  220 ;  and  Banboos,  ornamental, 
437 

Greenhouse  shadinsf,  338 

Greenhouses,  405  ;  heating,  98 

Greens,  varieties  to  plant,  305  ;  winter, 
hardy,  30  > 

Guelder  Hoses,  410 

Gunnera  at  Trelissick,  513  ;  manicata,  33 


H. 


Habenaria  niilitaris,  370 

Hamamclis  arborea,  77 

Harebell,  t/u  irhitt  Liynrlan,  24  ;  tuf  ed,  68 

Hazel,  the,  211 

Heath,  St.  Dabeoc's,  470 

Heaths,  Cape,  409 ;  hardy,  145 

Heather,  Gol.leu,  470 

Hcdera  acuta,  118 

Hedges,  cutting  and  felling,  182 

Hedysarum  nniltijugum,  514 

Helianthemum  Tuberaria,  325 

Heliconia  aureo-striata,  3,  428 

Hellebore,  forms  of  the  Eastern,  U4 

Hellebores,  a  border  of,  113  ;  as  cut  flowers, 

230;  at  Long  Ditton,   192;  Easter,   from 

Devon,  201  ;  tirotcth  of,  in  tcinter,  113 
Helle'^orus  orientalis,  307 
Hemeroeallis  Apricot,  471 
Hemidictyum  marginatum,  411 
Hepatica  angulosa,  112  ;  the  double  blue,  31 
Hepaticas,  190  ;  on  the  Grass,  279 
Herbs,  194 
Herts,  West,  the  weather  in,  78,  118,  142, 162, 

22* 
Heterocentrum  roseum,  3 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  384,  458 
Hexesiabidentata,  530 
Hibbertia  Reidi,  27/ 
Hickory,  the  American,  33 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons  in    Devonshire, 

513 
Hollies,  Japanese,  285 
Holly  berries,  32  ;  the  Weeping,  146 
Honeysuckle,  the  Trumpet,  290 
Houeysuckles,  two  winter-flowering,  19 
Horse  Chestnut,  a  red-flowered,  446  ;  double, 

445 
Horticultural  societies,  notes  concerning,  374 
Houes,  fruit,  28  i ;  late,  193  ;  orch*rd  work,  in, 

193  ;  successional,  193 
Hoya  Paxtonl,  468 

Huntsman's  Horn,  the,  for  colour,  126 
Hyacinthus   azureus,    142  ;  candicans,    196 ; 

candicans  in  puts,  44 
Hydrangea  hortcnsis,  408  ;/(or(cnsis,  407  ;  hor- 

tensis     mands  hurica,      482  ;      paniculata 

grandiflora,  408,  470  ;  ^te^ata  prolifera,  408  ; 

Thomas  Hogg,  40S 
Hydrangeas  as  small  plants,  482;  in  pots, 

407 
Hymenanthera  crassifolia,  0 
Hymenophyllum  caud'culatum,  19 
Hypericum  Moserianum,  380 
Hypoxis,  the,  390 


Iberis  stylosa.  118 

Hex  crenata,  285,  332 ;  integra,  S:85  ;  latifolia, 
285  ;  macropoda,  280  ;  pedunculosa,  285  ; 
rotunda,  285  ;  Sieboldi,  280  ;  Suderoki,  286 

Imantophyllums  at  Forest  Hi  I,  265 

Impatiens  Hawkeri,  129  ;  Sultani,  127  ;  Sul- 
tani,  varieties  of,  225 

Indigofera  floribunda,  138 

Insect,  acurious,  380  ;  pests,  193 

Insects,  405 ;  and  fungi  injurious  to  crops, 
402;  injurious,  observations  on,  351;  in 
manure,  307 ;  in  Primula  soil,  307 ;  on 
leaves,  247 

Inula  glandulosa,  429 ;  glandulosa  and  I. 
Hookeri.367 ;  Hiokeri,  112 

Ipomaja  Horsfalliie,  3 

Ireland,  flowers  in,  124 

Iris,  a  beautiful,  400 ;  acutiloba,  133  ;  alata, 
19,  146  ;  aropurpurea,  133  ;  Bakeriana,  97  ; 
Barnumaj,  133;  Bismarckiana,  133;  Bois- 
sieri,  491  ;  Chamseiris,  424  ;  chinensis,  97, 
128  ;  culture,  499  ;  Danfurdia;,  97  ;  Gatesi, 
131 ;  Gatesi,  132  ;  Haynei,  134  ;  Helen*, 
134  ;  Heleufe  or  Maria;,  290  ;  Heylandiaua, 
132  ;  hispanica  Mongoluin,514  ;  iOtrica,  131; 
lacustris,  367  ;  Lorteti,  132,  491 ;  lupina,  133 


Iris  Maripe.  133  ;^  Mour  .ing,  the,  458 ; 
Necda,  134 ;  Oucoeyclus,  atro-purpuroa, 
379  ;  orientiilis,  4>4  ;  paradoxa,  134  ;  porsica 
purp  rea,  .57  ;  Polaki,  134  ;  pumihi,  342  ;  re- 
ticulata, 141,  201;  ruticulatii  var.  cyanca, 
210  ;  reticulata  var.  sophcnensis,  210;Saari 
nazircnsis,  314;  Sari,  132;  sibirica,  456; 
spuria,  489  ;  styloia,  varioties  of,  125  ;  susi- 
ana,  127  ;  suaiana,  132  ;  the  great  purple,  in 
masses,  47  ;  vcrna,  383 

Irises,  4  8,  450  ;  at  Ko^,  491  ;  at  Peckhani, 
i21  ;  blooming  freely,  43  i ;  early  flowering, 
141  ;  English  names  for,  42i  ;  German  4J4  ; 
notes  on,  455  ;  the  Oncojyclus  group  of, 
130 

Ixura  Westi,  1.8,  482 

Ivy  carpet-s,  211,  2S0  ;  edgings,  20  ;  and  car 
l»etings  luider  treed,  5  ;  the  scarlet-berried, 
146  ;  ihe  tree,  form  of  the  common,  li8 

Ivies  in  the  winter,  211 


J. 


Jamesia  americana,  408 

Jasminum  gracillimum,  2,  44  ;  nuditlorum, 

18 
Jonesia  Asoka,  i91 
Judas  Tree,  the,  378,  410 
June  Berry,  the,  331  ;  llotcering  shoot  of  the, 

331 
Juniporus  nana,  445  ;  rigida,  93 
Justieia  speciosa,  4 


Kaianchoe  camea,  4 

Kale,  Boda,  3d9  ;  ll^igged  Jack,  278 

Kales,  plauting,  527  ;  winter,  459,  481,  5 

Kalmia  angustifolia,  241 

Kennedya  eximia,  45  ;  Marryataa,  3 

Kentias,  3 

Kentish  fruit  season,  th°,  432 

Kerria  japonica,  387  ;  single,  37 

Kew,  Bamboos  at,  108  ;  mound  at,  104 ;  Wil- 
lows at,  221 

Kitchen  garden,  work  in  the,  10,  20  48,  09, 
90,  109,  135,  154,  173,  194,  213,  2j8.  200, 
284,  305,  327,  849,  372,  391,  4i7,  440,  404, 
483,  505,  527 


Laburnum,  golden,  211 

Lacheualia  Nelsoni,  142  ;  tricolor  in  baskets, 
275 

Lachenalias  a^  basket  plants,  123 

LsBlia  albida  varieties,  73 ;  auceps  Dawsoni, 
130;  a.  Percivali  ma,  28;  a.  Sauderiana, 
108;  a.  Stella,  28;  a.,  white,  75;  a.  Wil- 
liams', 94;  Aruoldiana,  1 1 ;  aacania,  3)7; 
autumnalis  atro-mbens,  12  ;  cinnabarina, 
312  ;  crispa,  490 ;  elegans,  373 ;  harpo- 
phylla,  l.iO,  19  i,  257;  hybrida  Maynardi, 
li9;  majalia,  400;  peduncularis  11,129; 
purpurata,  172,  520  ;  p.  atro-purpurea,  471  ; 
p.  delecta,  478  ;  p.  Fascinator,  478  ;  p.  fas- 
tuo^a,  478  ;  p.  Formosa,  478  ;  p.  Johannge, 
478;  p.  Josephine,  478;  p.  Juno,  478;  p. 
Lindeni,  444  ;  p.  lobata,  478 ;  p.  Lowiana, 
402;  p.  majestica,  478 ;  p.  Niobe,  471;  p. 
nobilis,  471;  p.  Phoebe,  478  ;  p.  priestan.s, 
478  ;  p.  pulchra,  478  ;  p.  Russelliina,  388  ; 
p.  triumphans,  477 ;  p.  varieties  from 
Brussels,  477  ;  auperbiens,  70  ;  tenebrosa, 
4j7,  478,  490,  620  ;  vitellina,  2il  ;  Wolsten- 
holmise,  495 

Land,  how  to  increase  the  value  of,  231,  310 

Larch,  distmces  jjlanting  of,  248,  27  J 

Larkspurs,  535 

Lathyrus  grandiflorus,  89 ;  latifolius,  89  ; 
magel.anicus,  S9  ;  pratensis,  89  ;  rotundi- 
folius,  89;  Sibthorpi,  89  ;  splendens,  12j, 
307  ;  sylveatris,  8  i ;  tuberosus,  89 

Laurels  for  north  walls,  189  ;  in  flower,  378  ; 
the  cutting  of,  3J 

Lavender  growing,  98 ;  the  cultivation  of, 
114 

Leeks,  147,  194  ;  forcing,  73 

Leiophyilum  buxifolium,  4l2 

Lent  Rose  from  Oak  wood,  118 

Leonotis  Leonurus,  3 

Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  205 

Lettuce  All  the  Year  Round,  391 ;  Veitc  ."a 
Golden  Queen,  315  ;  Veitch's  Perfect  Gem, 
497 

Lettuces  duriog  hot  weither,  391;  early, 
14S,  305  ;  forcing,  370  ;  for  all  seasons,  518  ; 
scarcity  of,  in  early  spring,  74 

Leucostegia  parvula,  19 

Levens  Hall,  Westiiwreland,  65 

Lewisia  rediviva,  499 

Libonia  floribunda,  126 

Lilac  Alphonse  Lavall^e,  269  ;  Leon  Simon, 
331  ;  Marie  Legrange,  'Ail  ;  President 
Grevy,  5 

Lilacs  at  Syon  House,  3'8 ;  grafted,  37 ; 
grafted,  in  France,  201,  242  ;  grafting,  145, 
aiO,  387  ;  In  pots,  276 
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Liliefi,  454 ;  American  Wood,  399 ;  notes  on, 
504 ;  of  China  and  Thibet,  40 ;  Plantain, 
400 ;  jjupular  garden,  207,  2S2 ;  rirsiis 
Roses,  15S,  178,  34S 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  loosely  arranged,  93 ; 
foostli/  arranged  in  a  r/Zass,  93 

Lilium  auratum,  67,  255  ;  Browni,  41,  282  ; 
bulbiferum,  533  ;  concolor,  41  ;  cordi- 
fulium,  41  ;  crocenni.  2S2 ;  Davidi,  42 ; 
Delavayi,  41  ;  Duchartrei,  41  ;  elegans  in 
variety,  532  ;  Fargesi,  42;  fomiosum,  41  ; 
giganteum,  41,  111  ;  Harris!,  2i>5  ;  Henryi, 
325  ;  laiikongense,  42 ;  longiflornm,  41, 
2S2  ;  l'>i"i,jl„niiii  llarrisi,  165  ;  mirablle,  41 ; 
niyriiipliyihio),  41 ;  ochraceum,  42  ;  oxy- 
petalum,  42  ;  papilliferum,  42 ;  pardali- 
num,  2S2,  325  ;  pomponium,  534  ;  paeudo- 
tigi-imini,  42  ;  pyrenaicum,  457 ;  sutchu- 
ense,  42  ;  speciosnm,  41,  282  ;  speciosuni 
and  L.  Inngiflorum  late  varieties  of,  28  ; 
tiiliense,  42  ;  tenuifoliuni,  42  ;  testa,cevini, 
2Sj  ;  Thompsoniauum,  42  ;  nmbellatvini  or 
davuricum,  282  ;  yiiQnancnse,  41 

Liliums,  285 

Lily  an  eriatic.  430;  Colcliic,  the,  282  ;  the 
Belladonna,  490;  tJw  Betlailonna.  A'M)  ;  tte 
white  wood,  400  ;  Turk's-cap,  scarlet,  2S2 

Lily  uf  the  Valley,  201,  363,  383 

Lime,  the,  410 

Limnauthes  Douglasi,  363 

Linaria  crassifolia,  430  ;  vulgaris  Peloria,  64 

Lindsiea  guianensis,  3J7 

Liquid  stimiUants  for  fruit  trees  during 
winter,  198 

Lithospermum  prostratuui.  111,  458;  pur- 
pure  o-coeruleum,  480 

Llavea  cordifolia,  19 

Lomarias  in  winter,  10 

Lonicera  fragrantissima,  190 

Loxwood,  yusscx,  notes  from,  201 

Luddcmannia  Pescatorei,  535 

Luisia  Aniesiana,  536  ;  volucris,  536 

Lycaste  aromatica,  171  ;  cruenta,  171 ;  Dep- 
pei,  171  ;  Harrisonite,  171  ;  llarrisoniai 
eb\u-nea,  11  ;  Measuresiana,  171  ;  plana,  12 ; 
Skinneri,  171,  2l7;  Skinueri  alba,  380"; 
Skinuuri  var.  Hettie,  221 

Lyc^stcs,  171 

Lychnis  alpina  and  L.  lapponica,  458,  489 ; 
corouata   324 

Lyme  Grass,  123  ;  the  Sea,  123 

Lyre  Flower,  the,  400 


M. 


Mackaya  bella,  276 

Mri;,'iiuiia  fuscata,  241 ;  hypolcuca,   402;  Sou- 

luif^eana,  377,  3S6 ;  stellata,  138,  191,  355; 

steiiata,  pink  var.,  269 
Magnolias,  523  ;  in  pots,  266 
Manettia  bicolr,  383,  482 
Manure,  liquid,  for  fruit  tret s,  3S1 
Manures,  how  to  make  and  use  them,  401 
Manuring,  249 
Maples,  the  Japanese,  377 
Mappa  Goiteana,  408 
Margnm  Park,  a  note  from,  291 
Marguerites  in  pots,  504 
Marica  coerulea,  51 L 
Market  garden  notes,  258 
Marrows,  bush,  24 
Marsh  Marigolds,  365 
Masdcvallia  Armini,  357  ;  bella,  1 1  ;  Carderi, 

n  ;  Chimrera,  il  ;  Gairiana,  467  ;  galengi- 

ana,  357;  Houtteana,  11;  nycleriua,  11; 

platj'glossa,  149  ,  radiosa,  11 
Masdevallias     from    Shrffield,     495;     from 

Streatham,  495  ;  of  the  Sacco-labiafce  gi'oup, 

11 
Maxillaria  Sanderiana,  357,  419  ;  sanguinea, 

Mccunopsis,  81  ;  aculeaUx,  SI ;  cambrica,  81  ; 

nepalen.sis,  81 ;  Wallichi,  81 ;  Waltkhi,  81 
Medinilki  magnifica,  383 
Medlar-leaved  Thorn,  the,  387 
Megacliuium  p\irpuratum,  75 
Megasea  Stracheyi,  31,  230 
Melbnirne,  Victoria,  a  note  from,  97 
Melon   Early  Davenham,  100  ;   growing  fur 

market.    355;  Ingestre  Hybrid,   403;    La 

Favourite,  51,  100 
Melons   failing,    240:  home  of,  at   Jiromham, 

356 ;   in   frames,   418  ;   in  houses,   505  ;    in 

pits,  327  ;  sowing  and  planting,  100 ;  suc- 

cessional  and  late,  506 
Mesembryantliemum  muricatum,  267 
Mesospinidium   vulcanicum     grandiflorum, 

139 
Mespilus  Smithi.  387 
Mezereon,  the,  at  Kew,  144 
Microlepia  Novw-Zelandiaa.  2  3  ;  platyphylla, 

253  ;  polypodioides,  253  ;"  scabra,  253  ;  stri- 

gosa,  253  ;  trichrsticha,  253 
Microlepias,  253 

Mignonette  in  pots,  <5  :  pot,  242,  285,  203 
Millbank  Prison  site,  494 
Miltonia   stellata,  321  ;  vesillaria    Princess 

May,  321,  471 
Mint  for  forcing,  148 
Mistletoe,  32,  77  ;  growing,  98 ;  the,  in  France, 

383 


Mocassin  Flower,  the,  at  Pitlochry,  514 

Mock  Orange,  the  small-leaved,  16 

Morisia  bypogsea,  245,  383 

Moss,  removing,  from  lawn,  98 

Musa  Martini,  167 

Muscari  botryoides  pallens,  296  ;  Heldreichi, 

339;  paradoxum,  380 
Muscaris,  or  Grape  Hyacinths,  281 
Muscat  Grapes,  sand  for,  176 
Mushroom  beds,  392 
Mushrooms,  growing,   392,   443 ;  in  cellars, 

498;   in   winter,    24;   the   culture  of ,  187  ; 

under  cool  treatment,  215 
Musk,  HaiTison's,  206,  257 
Musks,  209 

Mustard  and  Cress,  394 
Myosotis   alpesti-is   Victoria,  363  ;  pygma;a, 

367 
Myriopteris  frigida,  509 


N. 


Narcissi,  hybrid,  300 ;  new,  326  ;  on  Grass, 
^01  ;  the  Star,  339  ;  three  distinct,  267 

Narcissus  cyclamiueus,  207  ;  minimus,  179, 
196;  monophyllus,  77  ;  Muzart  orientalis, 
a  bed  of,  339  ;  obvallaria,  221  ;  Santa  Maria, 
201 ;  Stella,  325 

Nature,  outraging,  184 

Nelumbium  luteum,  463 ;  si)ecio3um,  462, 
538  ;  speciosum,  463 

Nemesia  stiiimosa  Suttoni,  475 

Nemesias,  notes  on,  192 

Neviusla  alabamensis,  387 

New  Orleans,  the  weather  in,  141 

New  Zealand  garden,  notes  from,  487 

Nidularium  striatum,  219 

North  Wales,  notes  from,  189 

Norway  Maple,  the,  318 

Note,  a  seasonable  Fern,  137 

Notes,  cultural,  446 ;  from  a  Worcestershire 
garden,  418  ;  from  Ahiiondsbury,  340 ;  from 
Asia  Minor,  299;  from  Chester,  318,  i84, 
454;  from  Liphook,  322,  379;  from  Lox- 
wood, 29^;  from  Shcptun  Mallet,  278;  on 
hardy  plants,  325  ;  on  the  season,  412  ;  sea- 
sonable cultural,  3l7  ;  summer,  490 

NuthocUkna  tlistann,  508;  distans,  509;  Eck- 
loniaua,  509;  ferruginea,  509;  lamiginom, 
508;  lanuginosa,  509 ;  Mttrnntti;  509;  mol- 
lis, 472  ;  rufa,  509  ;  ru/a,  509  ;  siuuata,  509  ; 
sulphurea,  509 ;  trichomanuides,  509 

Nothoclttnas,  609 

Notosimrtium  Carmichaeli;e,  522 

Nurseriets,  the  Albert,  'Zii'S 

HymphseaSj  raising,  from  seed,  323 


Oak  Apple  day,  380 

Oak,  golden,  and  the  purple  Beech,  408 

Oaks,  poison,  522 

Oakwood,  a  note  fi'om,  270 

Obituary— 

Barluw,  S.,  472 

De  Candolle,  A.,  292 

M'Kelvie,  W.  R.,  315 

McKenzie,  A.,  270 

Phippen,  G.,  181 

Sheppard,  J.,  57,  78 

Tymons,  Bev.  F.,  78 

Webster,  J.  B.,  452 
Odontoglossum,  a  very  beautiful,  237 ;  cir- 

rhosiim,  139,  44»  ;  citrosmum,  419  ;    con- 

strietum,    12  ;    crispum,    312, 388,   444 ;    c. 

Arthurianum,  94;  c.   De  Ban-i  Crawshay, 

402;  c.  flaveolum,  192  ;  c,  fine  variety,  75; 

c.  Stevensi,  b89 ;  Edwardi,  237;   Edwardi 

Klabochorum,  94;  gloriosum,  ]2  ;  hastiJa- 

bium,   526  ;    hybridum,   314  ;    maculatum 

anceps,  318  ;  najvium,  28  ;  peruviense,  536 ; 

polyxanthum,    320  ;    ramosissimum,    192, 

2  7  ;  Roeblingianum,  357  ;  Roezli,  312,  373  ; 

Rossi,  237  ;  Rossi  majus,  94  ;  Ruckeriaoum 

splendens,  221;   sceptrum,  28;  Tresideri- 

anum,  268  ;  vexillbriiuu  Leopoldi,  467  ;  v. 

Priucess     May,     467 ;    Wattianum,    471  ; 

Wilckeanum,  12 
Odontoglossums,     failure    with,     150 ;    for 

names,  237  ;  from  Sydenham,  347 
Oil  jars,  Italian,  78  ;  for  half -hanl y  jlotras,  8  ; 

use  of,  S 
Oleanders  not  flowering,  167 
Olearia  stellidata,  268 
Omphalodes  Lucilia;,  179  ;  vema,  111,  231 
Oncidium  altissimum,  478  ;  ampliatum,  388  ; 

Cavendishianum,  108  ;  concolor,  478  ;  ex- 

cavatum,  478  ;  flexuosum,  478  ;  hastatum, 

478  ;  l-melligerum,  312  ;  leucochilum,  108; 

macranthum,  312  ;spathulatum,  472  ;  spha- 

celatum,  478  ;  superbiens,  312  ;undulatum, 

312  ;  zebrinum,  312 
Oncidiums,  Cyrtochiloid,  311 
Oncocvclus  h-ises,  431,  534;  in  the  Isle  of 

Wight,  395 
Onion  Ailsa  Craig  for  autumn  sowing,  3*14 ; 

and  CaiTot  giiib,  prevention  of,  417  ;   fly, 

the,  443,  527 


Onions.  216 ;  autumn-sown,  transplanting, 
194  ;  for  profit,  351  ;  pickling,  327  ;  storing, 
148  ;  the  time  to  sow,  169,  240,  353 

Onosma  album  roseum,  424 

Opuntia  Rafinesquiana,  3t'5 

Orange  Ball  Tree,  the,  445 

Orange  Flower,  the  Mexican,  139 

Orchard  and  fruit  garden,  486,  523  ;  work  in, 
234 

Orchard  house  culture,  131 

Orchard  trees,  regi'afting,  50 

Orchid  blooms  from  Hinckley,  312,  478  ;  from 
Rawtci  stall,  312,  388 ;  foe,  a  new,  290 ; 
seed,  320 

Orchids.  417,  466,  505,  526,  528;  at  Burford 
Lodge,  107;  at  Dublin,  201; -at  Forest 
Hill,  237 ;  at  Highbury,  312 ;  at  Syon 
House,  237 ;  at  The  GrHUge,  Hackbridge, 
466;  at  The  Woodlands,  Streatham,  419; 
Bui-mese,  150  ;  tool,  at  Kew,  466 ;  cut,  in 
florists'  shops,  33 ;  for  an  intermediate 
house,  11 ;  from  Cheltenham,  107,  257 ; 
from  The  Dell,  172;  from  Weston-super- 
Mare,  218  ;  hardy,  at  Tottenham,  419  ;  new, 
certificated  in  1892,  129  ;  two  fine  hybrid, 
526;  which  do  not  deteriorate,  171  ;  work 
among,  10,  57,  47,  &9,  90,  109,  136,  155,  173, 
193.  215,  230,  260,  284,  306,  328,  349,  37"^, 
393,  417.  442,  -164.  477,  4S4 

Omithog-.Uum  ar.ibicum,  315,  ^24  ;  pynunid- 
ale.  531 

Orobus  vernus  albus  plenus,  429 

OxaUses,  390  ;  under  glass,  469 


P. 


Pseouics,  407,  457;  duuble  crimson  and  blush, 
431  ;  fragrance  of,  533 ;  herbaceous,  454, 
A9{^ ;  in  the  Cbiswick  Gardens,  500  ;  notes 
on,  7  ;  tree,  210 ;  imder  glass,  127  ;  varieties 
of,  380 

Pansies,  383  ;  at  Chiswiik,  422  ;  at  Westmin- 
ster, 501 ;  from  Hawick,  422 ;  seedling, 
429;  tufted,  SO,  178,  282,  423,  526;  with 
shi-ubs,  514  ;  yellow  tufted,  500 

Pansy  Bella  Duncan,  472  ;  Blush  Queen,  527  ; 
Bridesmaid,  527  ;  Countess  of  Wharncliffe, 
527;  Dorothy  Tennant,  527;  Duclie-s  of 
Fife,  527 ;  Edina,  527 ;  Favourite,  527  ; 
George  Muirhead,  527  ;  H.  M.  Stanley,  5  -7  ; 
Moonlight,  527  ;  Mrs,  Primrose,  527  ;  Prin- 
cess Beatrice,  527  ;  Raveuswood,  527  ; 
Rosine,  527  ;  Rothes,  527  ;  fcunrise,  527  ; 
Swict  Lavender,  527 ;  Sylvia,  527 ;  Violetta, 
527  ;  W.  Niel,  527  ;  Wonder,  527 

Papaver  alpinum,  489;  bracttatum,  458; 
bi-acteatum  maeninthum,  430 ;  orientale 
and  its  varieties,  'iOl 

Park  scenery  at  Cirencester,  4  9 

Parks,  p-ypularity  of  the,  494 

Parsley,  284,  505 

Pasithea  cterulca,  296 

P;issifiora  Constance  Elliot,  125 

P.4'  sion  Flower,  a  hybrid,  291 

Pavonia  Wioti,  21 

Pea,  English  Wonder.  497 ;  Lord  Anson's,  89 ; 
Telephone,  75 :  Wi.liam  the  First,  432 ; 
Wordsley  Wo  i  der,  75 

Peas  and  birds,  391 ;  early,  408,  481,  518  ; 
early  gathering  of,  443,  454 ;  forwarding 
early,  in  pots,  50 ;  late  summer,  332 ; 
muk-hing,  4  43  ;  nuilching  or  watering  of, 
417;  narr>w  drills  for,  a  mistake,  392; 
preparation  of  gi-ound  for  late,  ISS  ;  sowing 
in  pots,  13 ;  successional,  173,  440  ;  wire 
hurdles  for,  304 

Peas.  Everlasting,  S8,  343 

Peas,  Sweet,  43 

Peach  Alexander,  100, 177, 236,274 ;  Alexandm 
Noblesse,  234  ;  and  Nectarine  bloom  re- 
tarding, 176  ;  bloom  retarding,  204,  250, 
309,  330 ;  borders,  cropping,  362  ;  culture 
for  protit,  85  ;  growing  for  market,  102  ; 
wall  at  Famham  Castle,  177;  "yellows," 
phases  of,  119 

Peach  tree  borders,  382 

Peach  trees,  free  growth  of,  361  ;  in  bloom  at 
Bexley  Heath,  203  ;  training  of,  177  ; 
weight  of  crops  for,  487 

Peaches,  Alexander  and  Early  Beatrice,  439  ; 
and  sunshine,  309 ;  at  the  Temple  show, 
454 ;  early,  487  ;  early  profitable,  3S2 ;  for 
profit,  60,  i9,  152,  204.  250  ;  from  the  Cape, 
liS;  imported,  198,  234;  in  New  England, 
18;  protecting  whilst  in  bloom,  199;  ripe 
and  ripening,  418 ;  seasonable  notes  on 
outdoor,  177 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  174, 305, 349 ;  earliest, 
193  ;  on  open  walls,  361  ;  successional,  418 

Pear  Bishop's  Thumb,  1 20 ;  L'oyenn^  du 
Cornice,  18 ;  Glou  Morceau,  2  4  ;  Knight's 
Monarch,  311  ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
203,  250;  Marie  Louise,  17,  83;  Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle,  18;  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
101  ;  Pitmaston  Buda'ss,  101 

Pear  tne  of  Marit  Louise  in  bloom,  17  ;  psylla, 
17      . 

Pear  trees,  unhealthy,  382 

P.ars,  349,  441.  483.  528 ;  cordon,  356 

Pelargonium  F.  P.  Raspail,  220 ;  Mme.  Charles 
I      Koenig,  338  ;  Aiplutos,  275 


Pelargoniums,  328;  at  Lewisham,  510;  at 
Swanky,  266;  decorative,  48^  ;  diffeient 
sections  of,  294  ;  for  winter  flowering,  275  ; 
in  winter  and  fogs,  337  ;  jiotting,  174; 
propagating  show  and  regal.  36S,  469,  511 ; 
tricolor,  448,  512 ;  v.  Cl  rysanthemunis, 
44 

Pellaa  bella,  347 

Penshurst,  a  note  from,  408 

Pentstemon  Lumilis,  532  ;  spectabilis,  £31 

Pentstemons,  a  note  on,  257 

Perennials  and  bulbs,  hardy,  £80  ;  Ironi 
seed,  488  ;  planting,  9 

Peniettya  nuicronata,  246 

Pemettyas  at  Oakwood,  38 

Petunias,  a  note  on,  641 

Phacelia  campanularia,  501 

Phaius  amabilis,  139  ;  tuberculosus,  218,  258, 
373  ;  Wallichi,  3SS 

Phalienopsis  casta.,  373 ;  Luddemanniann, 
373 ;  Sanderiana  alba,  28  ;  Sehillenjina 
splendens,  76  ;  Schilleriana  vestilis.  139  ; 
speciosa,  12,  373  ;  sumatrana,  466  ;  tetras- 
pis,  432 

Pliiladelphus,  microphyllus,  16 

Philadclphuses,  new  hybrid,  355 

Phlebodium  aureum,  218 ;  sporodocarpum, 
218 

Phlox  amcena,  379;  canadensis.  489;  stcl- 
laria,  458  ;  snbidata,  342  ;  the,  62 

PliyHca  erioiidcs,  369 

Pbv  lanthu^i  nivo>us,  127 

Pbvll.. cactus  Plato,  403 

Ph)  llostachys  nigra,  339 

Pieris  formosa,  445 

Pine,  the  white,  58,  271 

Pines,  fruiting,  283,  464  ;  hardy,  near  Chicago, 
33  ;  successional  and  young  1:83 ;  young, 
465 

Pin.uicidas,  3V9 

Pink  Her  Majesty,  488, 

Piiks,  alpine,  454  ;  at  Chiswiek,  502  ,  male, 
05 

Piptauthus  nepal-  nsis,  387 

Plantain  Lit;//,  SieboUl's,  323 

Plantain  Lilies,  3:;3 

Pla»itations,  destroyers  in,  307  ;  thinning, 
36 

Plant,  bedding,  a  useful  blue,  501 

Plant  hou'C  at  Kew,  the  hardy,  400 

Plant  houses,  506,  52S  ;  the  shading  uf,  294  ; 
work  in,  10,  27,  47,  70,  90,  110,  136,  1/5, 
174,  194,  2  4,  237,  259,  284,  306,  328,  350, 
371,  394,  417,  441,  465,  484 

Plants,  alpine  and  herbaceous,  early  flower- 
ing, 369 ;  alp'ne,  at  the  Regent's  Park 
show,  400  ;  alpine  exhibiting,  Sii  ;  bul- 
bous, in  Hyde  Park,  343  ;  evergreen  hardy, 
112;  for  the  winter  season,  484;  green- 
hovise,  328 ;  hardy,  and  alpines,  at  the 
Temple  show,  532 ;  hardy,  at  Tottenham, 
16t;  hardy,  notes  on,  31,  t3.  Ill,  179,207, 
367,  429,  458,  489,  499,  534  ;  in  cold  frames 
atd    pits,    iS4 ;    in'toor,    ii    smal'    pots, 

3  2;    names    of,   V9:',   315,    336,    380,   404, 

4  8,  452,  472  494,  516,  538  ;  neglected,  293  ; 
new,  at  the  Temple  show,  43 ;  old,  with 
new  names,  531 ;  spring  bulbous,  195 ; 
stove  and  gi-eenhouse,  annuals,  &c.,  sow- 
ing, *-2  ' ;  stove-flowering,  417  ;  succep- 
sional.  442  ;  suitable  for  ruins,  wall-tops, 
&■■.,  457;  three  useful  old  climbing,  433; 
winter  flowering  stt)ve,  wr)rthy  of  more 
notice,  2;  with  vai  legated  foliage,  il ; 
young,  484 

Pleasure  gi-ound  notes,  80 

Pleione  humili*,  144 

Plumbago  capensis  alba,  243 

Plum,  a  good  early,  130  ;  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
IS  ;  crop,  the,  413  ;  The  Cz;ir,  130 

Plums,  349,  483 

Puduphyllum  pleiant'.um,  416 

Poinsettia,  a  white,  4 

Pond,  clearing  a,  225,  290 

Poppy,  new  hardy,  513 

Polyanthus  Narcissi  on  Grass,  318 

Polyanthus  Queen  Victoria,  472  ;  the  blue, 
155,  296 

Polyanthuses,  border,  156 

Polygonum  vaccinifolium,  501 ;  vacctnifolium, 
501 

Polystichum  capense,  180  ;  coriifolium,  ISO  ; 
falcinellum,  180;  frondosvim,  180;  venus- 
tum,  180  ;  vimustt'.n,  ISO  ;  vestitum,  180 

Poplar,  the  blacK,  36  ;  the  wh  te,  58 

Potato,  a  good  ga-d^n,  74  ;  planting,  238, 
239  ;  Quantity  and  Quality,  216  ;  Sharpe'a 
Victor.  358;  The  Bruce,  216 

Ptt-to  disease,  experiments  in  prevention 
of   353  ;  prevention  of,  390 

Potatoes,  cultural  notes  on,  95  ;  disbudding, 
148;  earlj',  194;  field  crops  of,  405;  forc- 
ing, 13  ;  forcing  in  potc,  'iHi9,  406,  460  ;  good 
frame,  391  ;  hollow,  240  ;  in  deeply  stirred 
soil,  4S1 ;  planting,  148,  27  8.  f54,  394  ;  pre- 
pn'ing  ground  for,  170;  valuable,  to  make 
the  »'  ost  of,  354  ;  yellow-fleshed,  240 

Potentilla  flagellifera,  45i 

Primi'ose,  curious  forms  of  the  common,  ;25  ; 
the  Japan,  500 

Primroses  and  dry  weathe*-,  4SS  ;  at  Wisley, 
3  42  ;  blue,  201 ;  bunch,  399  ;  grown  under 
glass,  164 
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Primula  Gipititi,  207 ;  corhisoides  alba. 
4-2'> :  dcntu-uUta,  -JOO;  florilmudft,  v4i: 
mollis,  430 ;  ulH-onic;i,  242  ;  oboouiea  and 
skin  diseisc.  I'.i5  :  Keidi,  429,471;  rosea, 
2Ti>  ■  Sieboldi.  305  ;  suffrutescens,  46S 
Primulas.  Chinese,  141,  isr.,  2l!> ;  Cinerarias 
and  Cvclauions  at  Ueadiutj,  12S  ;  grubs  in, 
40O ;  liardy,  255,  257,  407  ;  hardy,  at  Kcw, 
267 
Primulaceai  421 

Prunus  divai-icata.  221  ;  trilobii,  2S6 
Pteris,  crestd,  347  ;  sorvulafc^,  ll> ;  serrulatu 

gigant«a.  55;  Vietoriie,  41 1,  509 
Public  Gardens— 
Alexandra  Palace  and  Park,  14,  202,  452 
Birmingham,  an  open  space  for,  37t> 
Bolton,  515 

Clcrkeuwell  open  space  for,  142 
Goldhui-st  Fields,  S,  Hampstead.  452 
Hacknev,  open  space  for,  53S;   Marshes, 

225.  452 
Ha-lesden  public  r^rk.  the.  292 
Higbburc  Fields,  land  at.  225 
Home   l*a'k.  Hampton  Court,  35;   open- 
ing of  the,  3711 
Inner  Temple  Gardens,  472 
Kew  GardeiiS,  opening  of  the,  102 
London  Covmty  Council  and  p;\ths.  5Ui 
London  <^pea  f'piccs  Bill,  ob- 
Mac-lesfield,  gift  to,  U12 
Northampton,  park  for,  370 
Open  spaces,  35,   US,  225,    370,  404,  51G; 

Bill,  225 
Paddington  recreation  gi-ou  d,  452 
Public  gardens,  new,  525 
Red  Lion  Square  Garden,  515 
Richmond  impi^vements,  162 
Sandgate,  pleasure  ground  for,  533 
St.  Helens,  a  new  public  park  at,  472 
Stockton  on-Tees,  park  at,  142;   opening 

of  a  park  for,  53S 
Tilbury  West  Commons,  225 
Waterlow  Park,  494 

Westmiuster,  recreation  gromid  for.  ;i30 
Pulmoraria  saccharafci,  400 
Piu-ple  in  flowers,  67,  115,  201 
Pvracantha,  the,  in  flower,  446 
Pyrethrum  Jubilee,  432  ;  Princessede  Metter- 

nich,  456 
Pyrethrums  at  the  Temple  show,  4S9 
Pyrus    cardinalis.  314,    347,    370;  japonica, 
3S7  ;  japonica  at  Dropmore,  296  ;  japonica, 
forms    of,    31S ;     Maulei     superba,     42S ; 
Maiile's  distinct  form  of,  3S7 
Pvxidanthera  barbulata,  45S 


Q. 


Quercus  Ilex  Fordi,  211 
Quesnelia  van  Houtteana,  1 68 

R. 

Rabbits  and  trees  in  hard  weather,  5S 

Radishes,  417 

Railway  rates  and  fruit  *rade,  ISl 

Ramondia  pyrenaica,  456 

Ramondias,  the,  404 

Ranunculus  cortnssefolius,  291  ;  parnassi- 
folius,  457,  458 

Raspberries,  305,  52S  ;  summer  treatment  of, 
524 

Red  spider  on  Gooseberry  bushes,  507 

Regent's  Park,  spring  flowers  in,  245 

Reinwardtias.  two  good,  Oi 

Reoanthera  eocc  nea,  526 

Rhazva  orientalis,  404,  516 

Rbipidopt^'is  peltata,  19 

Rhodanthe  Manglesi,  456 

Rhododendron  arborexim,  378 ;  Ariel,  471  ; 
Ascot  Brilliant,  3S7  ;  Aucklaudi,  514  ;  cam- 
pylocarpum,  6  ;  cinnabarinum,  454  ;  Coun- 
tess of  H;iddiDgton,  167;  Dalhousianum, 
3S3  ;  Early  Gem,  286  ;  fragrans,  522  ;  Heleue 
Schiffner,  402,  446;  ii;dour,  a  beautifvil, 
292  ;  jaaminiflorum,  21  ;  parvifolium,  241  ; 
pneeox,  100 ;  racemosum,  6 ;  WilUamsi, 
266  ;  Yellow  Gem,  260 

Rhododendrons,  127,  4'0;  at  Darley  Dale, 
470 ;  four  useful,  447 ;  greenhouse,  442, 
469  ;  hardy,  522  ;  hybrid  greenhouse,  276  ; 
in  the  dell  at  Kew,  221 ;  in  temperate  house, 
245 ;  planting,  485 ;  two,  504 ;  two  hardy,  ir.4 

Rhodora  canadensis,  318 

Rhodotrpo^  kerrioides,  138 

Rhopoloblas'e  hexandra,  268 

Rhubarb,  early,  iSS 

Rhus  Cotinus,  145,  212  ;  Cotimis,  145 

Ribes  Gordo  ianum,  3S6 

RichardiaLutwychei,  510 

Rings,  india-rubber,  for  ho' -water  pipes,  35 

Rocket,  the  double  white,  111 

Rockf oil,  crimson.  292;  gUveri/,  'poHtlom  for, 
232  ;  ti'ftL'},  t/,t,  283 

Rockfoils,  two  beaTitiful,  489 

Rock  garden,  a  bold,  2bl;at  BrocuUands  view 
ill  til'.,  -205;  con>-truetion  of,  for  larger 
pla»  ts,  2*0  ;  luarffiii  ofa  pond  in,  479  ;  the, 
65,  79,  117,  123,  156,  253,  3f6,  420,  470  ;  the, 
arranged  with  regard  to  stability,  208  ;  the, 
at  Broadlands,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon, 
205  ;  water  in  the,  366,  420,  479,  530  :  work 
in,  232 


Rock  gardens,  gay.  r.  cemeteries,  365 
Rocks  for  alpine  plants,  cou'^truction  of,  232  ; 
for  fast-gi-owi'ig  alpines,  2S0  ;   for  hiivAy 
Ferns,  2S0  ;  for  shrubs,  280 
JioH-inirk;stclion  o/,ithfneing  intrrior  arrange- 
mento/]-«H-»for  cfinici  af/utte^t'25-i  \  nho-rinff 
roofA    (rroirhig    ilmrutnD'ilst,    255;    xtrnt\rir(i 
mclrxplontiit  jritlt  afjniirA,  255 
Rodgoi-sia  podophylla,  491 
Rogieni  gnitis  ima,  41 
Romneva  Coulteri.  535 
Rondeletii  gi-atissima,   203;  speciosa.    293; 

speciosa  major,  20;i 
Rondeletias,  203  ;  cti'ture  of,  203 
Roots  travoll'ng  of,  212 
Rosa  acicularis,  370;  chlorocarpa,  408  ;Mundi, 
401  ;  pyre'iaica,  ".'27  ;  rugosa  by  the  water- 
side. 513  :  spinosissima,  494 
Rose  Abel  Carrieie,  164  ;  Adam,  I'U;  Aim^e 
Vibert,  525  ;  a  freer-flowering  than  Gloirc 
de  Dijon,  474,  525  ;  Allistcr  Stella  Gray.  536; 
Amy  Hobsart,  472  ;  Austrian  Copper  Brier, 
^7'i\  Austrian  ('opjitv  Jirii  r,  flotn  so/',  375; 
Bardou  Job,  435  ;  Camillc  Bernardin,  228  ; 
Camoens,  513;  Capfciio  Christy,  377;  Car- 
mine Pillar,  472  ;  Caroline  Testout,  37tj  ; 
I  hristine  de  None,  3(i3  ;  Cleopatra,  164 
Climbing  Niphotos,  370 ;  Colonel  Felix 
Breton,  377  ;  Conitcse  d'Oxford.  377  ;  con- 
troversv.  US  ;  Corhina,  258  ;  "  Derby,"  date 
for  the." 88  ;  Docteiu-  Andry,  377  ;  Due  de 
Montpensier,  164 ;  Duchesse  d'Auerstadt, 
435  ;  Duchess  of  Bed'ord,  377  ;  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  15  ;  Duke  of  Connaught, 
37:;  Dulce  Bella,  377;  Elie  M.trel,  377; 
Ella  Gordon.  228;  Emilie  Dupuy,  4*5; 
Ernest  iMet^  164  ;  Ethel  Brownlow,  228  ; 
foliage,  376 ;  garden,  227.  453 ;  nloire 
Ly  nnaise,  227  ;  good,  a,  227  ;  Grace  Dar- 
ling, 514 ;  Gustavo  Piganeau,  435  ;  Otis- 
t;ive  Regis,  525  ;  Harrison's  Yellow,  163, 
433  ;  Jlarri.-toii's  Ytl/oir,  105  ;  Henriettc  dc 
Beauveau,  4S5  ;  Heinrich  Schultheis,  303 ; 
Her  Majesty,  88  ;  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor, 
303  435  ;  Larnarque,  379,  474  ;  Lamarque  in 
Xew  Zealand,  SS'i ;  Tldeal  and  the  dry 
early  spring,  474 ;  Ma  Capucine,  377 ; 
Marechal  Niel,  15,  72,  2SS,  30  J ;  Medea 
303 ;  Merrie  England,  536  ;  5Ime.  Alfred 
Carriere,  473,  538 ;  Mmp.  Bravy  or  alba 
rosea,  435  ;  Mme.  Charles,  453  ;  Mme.  E. 
Levet,  408;  Mme.  Uoste,  22S :  Mme.  Lam- 
bard,  408;  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  303; 
Mrs.  Harkness,  536  ;  Mrs.  Paul,  HU,  303  ; 
Niphetos,  288,  301  ;  notes,  424 ;  Perle  des 
Jardins,  3  '1  j  Perle  d'Or,  453  ;  Pei-sian  Yel- 
low, 163  ;  Polysntha,  a  bed  of,  515  ;  Prin- 
cess May,  303 ;  Princess  of  Wales,  228  ; 
season,  the  past,  1 ;  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
228 ;  Sir  Roland  Hill,  228  ;  Socrates,  453  ; 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  228 ;  Susanne 
Marie  Rodocanachi,  '64;  the  best  single, 
525  ;  the  Polyantha,  525  :  Turner's  Crimson 
Rambler,  434,  474  ;  Victor  Hugo,  164 ; 
Waban,  303;  William  Allen  Richardson, 
106,  453 
Rose  Society,  the  National,  71 
Roses,  377,  437  ;  among  the,  302,  376,  435  ; 
and  Clematises,  228,  288,  376  ;  and  Peaches 
in  the  same  house,  474  ;  and  the  late 
weather,  106  ;  and  the  past  winter,  227  ;  at 
Colchester,  407  ;  at  the  Drill  Hall,  434  ;  at 
the  Paris  show,  454  ;  at  the  Temple  show, 
453  ;  Austrian  Brier,  375  ;  climbing,  under 
glass,  376  ;  cut,  in  Coveut  Garden,  33;  dis- 
eases of,  301  ;  eai-liness  of,  340  ;  eai'ly  pot, 
treatment  of,  421 ;  forcing,  72  ;  from  heavy 
and  light  laud,  exhibitin?,  1  ;  hanging 
labels  on,  434  ;  hardy  and  delicate,  15  ;  hy- 
brid Brier,  77  ;  in  fruit  houses,  433  ;  in 
May.  432,  453  ;  liable  to  mildew,  227,  288  ; 
moisture  for,  5J5  ;  new,  303  ;  notes  on, 
376;  old,  at  the  Temple  show,  ^74;  on 
walls,  375 ;  own-root.  474 ;  own-root,  in 
quantity.  16;  pnming,  87,  163;  quick 
growth  of,  408;  i^roCcU  Jirkr,  301  ;  Scotch 
Brier,  301;  stmdard,  5'3  ;  Tea-scented, 
473  ;  the  best  of  1861  - 1881,  106  ;  the 
growth  of  Tea,  72  ;  two  good  Monthly, 
453;  two  showy,  514;  imder  cool  treat- 
ment, 288  ;  wall,  435  ;  with  scented  leaves, 
424 ;  vellow,  H)5 
Roaea, 'Christmas,  in  tubs,  63;  transplant- 
ing, 17S 
Roses,  Lenten,  201  ;  as  cut  flowers,  281 
Rubus  deliciosus,  13S.  386 ;  nutkanus,  445 
RudbeckLa  bicolor,  348  ;hirta,  348 
Rudbeckias,  384 


Saccolabium  cerinum,  357 

Salad  ing,  spring,  104 

Salpiglossis,  363 

Salsafy,  263;  and  Scorzonera,  349 

>and  fur  cuttings,  345,  404 

Saponaria  ocymcides  splendidissima,  534 

Sarracenia  Mandaiana,  3 14 

Satyrium  aureum,  217 

Savoy  Cabbage,  497  ;  Drumhead,  497 


Sivoys  and  Cabbage,  305 
Saxitraga     Boydi,    201;     Burseriana,     164; 
fl:igellaris,  2"7 ;   ligul  ta,  457  ;    longifolia. 
457  ;    longifolia,   poAifioiig    for,   232  ;    lutoo- 
purpurea, '  195,    867  ;    oppositifolia,     208; 
pyramidalis,  401 
Saxifrages,  64 
Sawdust  as  a  mulch,  494 
Scabious,   German,   3o3 ;    the    great    white, 

S14 
Schivereckia  y>odolica,  400 
Schizanthus,  treatment  of,  in  winter,  21 
Schizocodon  soldancUoides,  26  i 
Schizostylis  coccinea.  456 
Schlumbergeria  Li"doni,  390 
Seilla  ante  Taurus.  270  ;  bifolia,  231  ;  bi'oUa 
alba,  282  ;   sibirica  alba,  279  ;  sibirica  pal- 
lida, 279  ;  sibirica  vera  alba,  269 
Scopalina  Hladnickiana,  222 
Scorzonera,  263 

Sea  Holly,  the  true  alpine,  513 

Seakalc,  170,  327  ;   increasing  and  planting, 

174;    late,   261;    Lily-white,   hardiness  of, 

140,  264  ;  planting,  174  ;  pots,  summer  use 

of,  24,  62 

Season,  earline's  of  the,  34'^,   432,  491  ;  Ihe, 

432 
Sedum    dasyphyllum,   458  ;    glaucum,  458  ; 

Pittoni,  179;  sarmentosuni,  408 
Seed-sowing,  324,  350  ;  on  heavy  soil-!,  262 
Seeds,    early,   sowing,   171  ;    s.i  all.  sowing, 

168  ;  vegetixble,  392 
Selaginella  Wallichi  412 
Sehiginellas  for  a  Wardian  cise,  253 
Sempervivimis,  458  ;  Cobweb,  the,    79 
Senecio     grandifolius,    167 ;     pukrher,    170 ; 

sagittifolius,  246 
Shade,  407 
Shield  Ferns.  180 
Shortia  galacifolia,  24^  367,  408 
Shrub,  a  good  variegated,   471  ;   a   January 

flowering,  33 
Shrubberies,  6 
Shrubbery  management,  32 
Shi-nbs,  a  few  good,   138  ;  and  trees,  a  few 
goud  variegated,  387 ;    digging  among,  5, 
32,    190  ;    flowering,   485  ;   flowering,  from 
Belgrove,  465  ;  flowering,  from  Truro,  3S4  ; 
forced,  104  ;  hai-dy,  certificated  in  1802,  5  ; 
hybrid,  386  ;  in  bloom,  210  ;  planting,  201 ; 
two  early,  118 
Siberia,  the  flowers  of,  H2 
Silenc  acaulis,  111,  170 
Slugs,  372 
Smilacina  oleracea,  416;  raceraosa,  417  ;  stcl- 

lata,  417 
Smilacinas,  416 
Snowdrop  Tree,  the,  378 
Snowdrops,  207;   early,  115;  in  the  Gra<^s, 

206  ;  notes  on,  144  ;  other  new,  278 
Sobralia  macrantha,  444  ;   uiacrantha  Kien- 

astiana,  467 
Societies  and  Exhibitions— 

Crystal  Palace.  269,  426 

Earl's  Court,  Gardening  and  Forestry  at, 

162,  425,  449  ;  Rose  show  at,  515 
Gardeners'  Orphan    Fund,  14,  57,  78,  117, 

141,181,336,  360,404,516 
Gai'deners'    Royal    Benevolent,  34,  56,  97, 

141,  247,  379 
Ghent  exhibition,  335 
Midland  Counties  Pansy  Society,  14 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society, 

358 
National  Carnation  Society,  514 
National    Chrysanthemum    Society,    141, 

161,  224,  336 
National  Dahlia,  224  v 

National  Rose  16,  71,  88 
Pansy  and  Viola,  403 
Royal  Botanic,  247,  359,  427,  537 
Royal  Horticultui-al,   35,  55,   139,    201,  221 
247,  268,  291,  313,  336,  357,  402,  471,  516, 
536  ;  Temple  show,  428,  450 
United  Horticultural,  34,  141,  224,  315 

Soils,  digging,  216 ;  heavy,  seed-sowing  on, 
262  ;  prep  ring,  for  borders  and  rockeries, 
422 

Solanum  crispum,  387,  40S ;  Seaforthianum , 
491 

Sollya  linearis,  448 

Solomon's  Seal,  399 ;  preparing  for  forcing, 
456 

Sonerila  Hendersoni,  3  ;  margaritacea,  3 

Sparrows  and  Primroses,  363  ;  and  Crocuses, 
298 

Speedwell,  the  Cypress,  491 

Speedwells,  New  Zealand  moimtain,  383 

Spinach,  372  ;  and  it-s  substitutes,  5 .7 ;  per- 
petual, 304  ;  winter,  147 

Spir^a  arguta,  445  ;  astilboides,  390 ;  cana, 
445;  confusa,  300.  471  ;  japonica  multiflora 
compacta,266 ;  splendens  and  S.  betulifolia, 
521 

Spring,  1893,  compared  with  1892,  322 ; 
flowers,  a  note  on.  230;  floweis  at  Drop- 
more,  315  ;  Star  Flower,  296 

Spruce,  the  Weeping,  248 

Stanhopea  Amesiana,  357 

Staphylea  colchica,  355 

Statices,  328 

Stauntonia  latifoUa,  161 


Stonoglottis,  496 ;  fimbriata,  496  ;  longifolia, 

496 
Stephanotis  floribimda,  415 
S'ocks,  285;  intermediate,  270;  long  succes- 
sion of,  229 
Stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  now,  of  1802, 

22 
StrawbeiTy  Auguste  Nicaise  461  ;  croji,  the, 
508  ;  cultur.;  under  glass,  23ri ;  .John  Rus- 
kin,  87  ;  layei'ing,  \'icomtcsse  Ilt^ricart  dc 
Thury,  524;  pi  nts,  487;  Sharpless,  .521; 
Vicomtcssc  Htricart  de  Thury,  176  ;  Water- 
loo, 3til 
Strawben-ies,  283,  395,  470,  483,  527;  and 
nioi-turc,  382 ;  autumn,  5'^4 ;  change  of 
stock,  ■*l'i  ;  early,  432  ;  flowering  early, 
305  ;  for  forcing,  52,  102,  ir.2;  g owing,  506; 
in  Derbyshire,  53j  ;  in  London,  462  ;  iu 
May,  329* ;  in  pots,  506  ;  in  sjjring,  plant- 
ing, 213  ;  late,  528  ;  late,  on  north  btirders, 
524  ;  layering,  for  forcing,  460  ;  niain-crop 
and  late,  305  ;  new,  461  ;  packing,  414,  461 ; 
planting  out  forced.  305  ;  pot,  13  ;  relative 
merits  uf  early,  486  ;  reliable  forcing,  330  ; 
ripening  and  packing,  310  ;  starting  forced, 
53  ;  three,  535  ;  three  good,  439  ;  to  fruit  in 
autumn,  356 

Stnniii  in  a  Der^onsliire  gardtii,  367 

St-ca)iiht,  plan  ttliowing  natural  rniint<'  of,  366  ; 
si'cdon  of  artificial,  3''6  ;  securing  sides  and 
bottom  of  a,  366 ;  shape  of  the,  366  ;  the, 
36t; 

Streptocarpus  hybrids,  383 

iStreptocarpuses,  513 

Strobilanthes  Dyerianus,  357  :  isophyllus,  20, 
167 

Stuartia  pentjigyna,  173  ;  p^i  vdn-CamcUia, 
172  ;  i-irttinica,  173 

Stuartias  the,  172 

Stylophorum  diphyllum,  408 

Styi'ax  japonica,  331 

Succulents,  230 

Sumach,  the  Venetian,  145,  212,  241 

Summer,  flower  beds  for,  168 

Sun  Rose,  a  variety  of,  454 

Sun  Roses,  432 

Swanl  y.  Cactuses  at,  164  ;  flowers  at,  185  ; 
zonal  Pelargoniums  at,  266 

Swan  Orchids,  the,  217 

Sweet  Briers,  hybrid,  287  ;  Lord  Penzance's 
hybrid,  525 

Sweet  Williams,  501 

SjTinga  alba  grandiflora,  383 


Taamanian  Tree  F»'rn,  the,  200 

Vecophylsea  eyanocrocus,  221 

Terrace  walk,  an  old,  at  Berkeley,  475  ;  an 
old,  at  lkrk<l,;i,  475 

Thalictrum  minus,  456 

Thibaudia  acuminata,  24 

Thietle,  scarlet-flowered,  202 

Thomsonia  nepalensis,  242 

Thrift  edgings,  424 

Thunbergia  fragrans,  440  ;  grandiflora,  440  ; 
laurifolia,  440 

Thunbergias,  440 

Thyme,  white,  429 

Thyrsacantbus  i-utilans,  3 

Tillandsia,  186  ;  leodiensis,  403  ;  Lindeni 
vera,  384  ;  musaica,  383  ;  xii>hioides,  221 

Timber,  prices  of  home-grown,  in  Kent,  58  ; 
qualities  of,  36 

Toadflax,  five-spm-red,  514 

Tomato  ChaUenger,  443  ;  flowers  setting,  480, 
517  ;  plants,  strong,  49  ;  the,  2  3 

Tomatoes,  bad,  638  ;  early,  96  ;  failing,  498  ; 
for  the  open  air,  230,  405  ;  growing  early, 
96  ;  in  boxes,  518  ;  in  pits  and  frames,  464 ; 
main-crop,  104;  manures  for,  261;  plant- 
ing in  the  open,  464  ;  prevention  of  crack- 
ing in,  481  ;  to  fruit  in  spring,  405  ;  under 
glass,  441  ;  winter,  and  fogs,  160 

Topiary  Kork,  example  of  old,  73 

Tottenham,  hardy  plants  at,  164 

Town  garden,  a,  at  Bournemouth,  499 

Tree,  noteworthy,  in  flower,  286 ;  planting, 
271  ;  planting  around  London,  182  ;  saving 
a,  damaged  by  rabbits,  36  ;  stumps,  arti- 
ficial, at  Lyons,  20  ;  trunk  of  a,  covered  iritk 
male  bark,  21 

Tree  Pjeonies,  325 

Trees  and  shrubs,  241,  354,  377,  409,  470,  485  ; 
clipped,  the  Builder  on,  08;  evergreen,  in 
North  America,  201 ;  example  of  rapid 
growth  of  evergreen,  145  ;  many,  on  small 
areas,  354  ;  mulching  the,  305  ;  overhanging 
garden,  08  ;  the  philosophy  of  clipping,  in 
and  near  the  flower  garden,  61  ;  weeping, 
182  ;  young,  175  ;  young  wood  on  old,  59, 
120 

Trichopilia  suavis,  129 

Tricyrtis  hirta,  458 

Trillium  graiidiflorum,  97,  170 ;  at  home, 
504 

Triphia  orthoceras,  ^21 

IVitoma  pumila,  207,  281 

Tritonia  Templemanni,  67 

TroUius  Fortune!,  431 

TroUiuses,  429 
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.  trop:«ol'im  BaU.6f  Fire,  242  ;  Clibran's  Gem, 
422  ;  paa^'phyH'um,  31  ;  tricolor,  166 

Tnmki'thK.qi'a  tree  and  tub,  20 

Tuberose,  tlie,  4 

Tulip,  a  beaiitiful,  400 

Tulipa  Buenoventura,  3S^  ;  Greigi,  2%  ;  Kauf- 
maiiniana,  •■l'2\  ;  Korolkowi  niarginata,  282  ; 
Leichtliiii.   365  ;  linifolia,   3fc3  ;  sylvestris, 

Tulips  at  Kew,   3fi4  ;  at  Long  Ditton,  423  ; 

English    florists',    380 ;   PaiTot,  430 ;  the, 

342 
Tunica  Saxifraga,  458 

Turnip  and  Brassica  fly,  prevention  of,  405 
Turnips,  372  ;  and  Carrot  ,  early,  188  ;  early, 

174 


IT. 


Ulmus  Wreedi  aurea,  402 
Upt  n  Rectory,  notes  from,  246 
Urceocharis  Clibrani.  164 
Uroskinnera  spectabiUs,  20 

V. 


Vaccinium  hirsutum,  489 

Vallota  purpurea,  510;    purpurea   delicata, 

471 
Vanda  coerulescena,  348 ;  Parishi  Marriotti- 

ana    388;   teres,  321;  teres  Candida,  54; 

tricolor  Rohaniana,  347  ;  tricolor  Seeger*, 

347 
Vcqitable  Marroir,  a  {/nod  tf/pr  of,  353 
Vegetable    Marrows,  352,  372 ;    early,    327  ; 
forced,  334  ;  grown  as  a  screen,  354 ;  on 
leaf  heaps,  334  ;  on  lubbish  heaps,  277 
Vegetables,   early,  104  ;    little  grown,    263 ; 
size  of,  95 ;  small,  the  best,  23  ;   the  culti- 
vation of,  75  ;  two  good  winter,  50 


Vegetation  in  East  Anglia,  3S4 

Veitch  Memorial  prizes,  56 

Ventilation,  5.S 

Verbeiias,  43 

Veronica  amplexicaulis,  519  ;  anomaJa,  519  ; 
Armstrongs,  520;  Arnistrongi ,  523;  Bid- 
willi,  519  ;  buxifolia,  519  ;  carnosula,  519  ; 
chathamica,  519 ;  culture,  521 ;  cupres- 
soides.  52J ;  cupres^oid^s  var.  variabilis, 
520;  diosmiefolia,  519;  elliptica,  rl9;  epa- 
cridea,  519  ;  glauco-cneru'ea,  519  ;  Godefroy- 
ana,519;  Hectori,  520;Hulkeana,'il9;  Haas- 
ti,  519  ;  Lavaudiana,  519  ;  linifolia  519  ;  lo- 
tanioides,  520  ;  Lyalli,  519  ;  lycopodioides, 
520;  monticola,  52';  nummulaua,  296; 
pimeleoides,  5l9  ;  pinguifolia,  519  ;  pingin- 
folia,  534;  prostrata,  489;  Raouli,  519; 
salicifolia,  520  ;  species  of,  from  New  Zea- 
land, 520;  speciosa,  520;  Traversi,  520; 
vemicosa,  519 

Veronicas,  the  shrubby,  of  New  Zealand, 
519 

Viburnum  Opulus,  446  ;  plicatum,  243,  403, 
446,  478 

Vhini  roma,  389 

Viijcas,  the,  389 

Vine  borders,  371  ;  in  hot  weathi  r,  413  ;  out- 
side, fermenting  materials  for,  59  ;  water- 
ing, 487 

Vine  foliage,  burning  of,  439 ;  leaves,  scalded, 
439  ;  roots,  chilling  of,  461  ;  the  claret- 
coloured,  32;  thv  clant'Coloun'd,  at  The 
Woodlands,  Cohham,  b2  ;  weevil,  the,  59 

Vineries,  syringing  in,  362 

Vints,  changing  the  character  of,  197  ;  in 
nairow  borders,  176;  lifting  in  summer, 
309;  mildew  on,  273,  329;  mixed  and 
otherwise,  52 ;  mixed  in  vineries,  S3  ; 
planting,  99,  37'  ;  starting  newly-planted, 
86  ;  syringing,  274  ;  yourg,  371 
Viola  conuita,  283 

Violets,  Dog's-tooth,  in  the  Grass,  298; 
double,  488;  grubs  attacking,  336;  the 
cnltivation  of,  157,  231,  2S1,  320 


Vitis  heterophylla  humulifolia,  377 
Vriesia  brachystacbys,  46  ;  Morreni,  383 


W. 


WahUnbergia  dahuatira,  68  ;  dalmatica,  69  ; 
graminifolia,  68 ;  Kitaibeli,  68  ;  Pumilio, 
69  ;  pumi  iorum,  68  ;  serpyllifolia,  68  ; 
tenuifolia,  68 

Wallflowers,  perennial,  344 

M'all  fruits,  120 

Wardian  case,  Selaginellas  for  a,  253 

Wat  r  Chestnut,  the,  -172 

Water  in  the  rock  garden,  324 

Watering,  528 

Water  Lily,  a  rare,  3S3 

M'atsnnta  ollia,  229 

Wayside  cottage  in  Cornwall,  433 

Wai/sidf  rottofff  in  Comicall   433 

Weathtr  and  the  crops,  289,  415  ;  and  the 
work,  the,  199  ;  dry,  and  state  of  crops, 
369;  in  Durham,  491  ;  in  West  Herts,  35, 
57,  OS,  181,  224,  2(7,  29i,  31%  33fi,  360,  380, 
404,  428,  452,  472,  494,  516,  f  38  ;  the,  375, 
528  ;  the  late  severe.  77 

Web  ter.  Mr.  A.  D.,  ■)72 

Weed,  a  noble,  535 

Weeds,  404  ;  troublesome,  485 

Weevils,  a  plague  of,  292 

Weigela  Looysn  ani  aurea,  387  ;  rosea  nana 
varicgata,  432 

Weigelas  in  a  mass,  470 

Willow,  a  new  Tree,  144 

Wil'ows,  some  Tree,  92 ;  the,  at  Kew,  221 ; 
Weeping,  189 

Windflower,  the  winter,  77 

Windflowers,  tall-growing  39 

Winter  Aconite,  abnormal  beauty  of,  179 

Winter,  effects  of  the,  98 

Winter  garden,  the,  57 


Wistaria  for  bowers  and  covered  ways,  522 ; 

sinensis  alba,  6,  387 
Witloof,  or  Cabbage -headed  Chicory,  168  ;  or 

targe  Brussels  Chicory,  169 
Woodland  notes,  36  ;  work  in  the,  248 
Woodlice,  novel  remedy  for,  460 
Woods  of  British  Gui-na,  248 
Wreaths  and  other  floral  offerings,  34 
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Xanthoceras  sorbifdia,  409 
Xanthurrhiza  apiifolia,  489 


Yucca  pendula,   455;  jien(?)f?a,   a  grovp  of, 

455 
Yuccas  at  Bitton,  535 
Yulan,  the,  296 


Z. 


Zenobia  speciosa,  522 ;  speciosa  nitida,  241 ; 

speciosa  pulveruleuta,  332  ;    spfciom  pul- 
nrulnUa,  241 
Zenobias.  241 
Zinnias,  125 
Zvgopetalum  ci  rinum,  526 ;  intermedium, 
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Rose   Garden. 


KATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

EXHIBHING  KOSES  FROM  HeaVY  AND  LiGHT 

Land. 
Having  read  an  article  on  the  above  subject, 
signed  C.  J.  Ciralianie,  in  your  issue  of  Dec. 
10,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  concerning 
my  practical  experience  in  tliis  matter.  1 
have  grown,  and  do  grow,  a  number  of  Roses 
on  botli  heavy  and  light  land.  I  readily 
admit  that  Roses  grown  on  the  former  are,  as 
a  rule,  later  in  coming  into  bloom  than  on 
the  latter,  but  I  find  that  the  situation  of  a 
garden,  the  aspect  of  the  Rose  holders,  the 
varieties  grown,  stocks  used,  and  the  manner 
in  which  plants  are  treated  may  make  some 
little  difference  in  the  time  of  blooming.  I 
grow  Roses  here  in  three  situations,  each 
being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  one  being  uji 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  remaining  two 
on  low  ground.  I  grow  them  in  several  soils, 
in  several  aspects,  in  many  varieties  (a  good 
many  plants  each  of  the  best  exhibition 
kinds),  on  several  stocks,  with  several  kinds 
of  manure.  I  have  cultivated  the  best  va- 
rieties in  the  best  manner  known  to  me,  using 
every  effort  to  procure  good  blooirs  in  an 
average  season  by  the  first  week  in  July,  and 
the  result  is  not  very  encouraging.  I  could 
seldom  cut  on  July  2  forty-eight  varieties 
even  from  cut-backs  that  would  show  any- 
thing like  very  full  strength  against  an  amateur 
growing  the  same  number  of  plants  south  of 
London.  Few  of  my  maiden  plants,  although 
many  ^vere  worked  on  the  Manetti  planted  in  a 
light  soil,  produced  blooms  ready  for  exhibi- 
tion by  July  16  this  year  (Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william  andA.  K.  WQliams  excepted).  Al- 
though I  cultivate  several  thousands  of  cut- 
backs (besides  maidens),  I  could  only  cut 
forty-seven  varieties  on  the  eve  of  the  last 
Crystal  Palace  show.  I  have  only  budded  a 
few  of  the  early  varieties  of  Roses  (plenty 
of  each)  besides  some  of  the  new  kinds 
this  year,  because  I  find  the  later  varieties 
do  not  come  into  bloom  on  maidens  till 
nearly  all  the  chief  shows  are  over.  Xow  I 
have  merely  stated  the  results  of  my  eflforts  so 


far,  and  probably  they  will  show  that  I,  at  any 
rate,  ought  to  be  very  much  surprised  if  able 
to  show  a  respectable  forty-eight  on  the 
great  "Rose  Derby"  dayat  the  Palace  in  1893; 
whereas  I  might  be  able  to  do  so  if  that  day 
fell  in  the  height  of  the  Rose  season. 

We  more  northern  growers,  it  is  .said,  only 
represent  30  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Society  ;  therefore,  we  are  the  lesser 
number,  and  must,  so  long  as  we  belong  to 
the  society,  be  governed  by  the  "greater 
number,"  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  southern 
growers,  who,  no  doubt,  will  enjoy  the 
"greater  happiness"  (unless  an  exceptionally 
early  season  come)  on  July  2,  1893.  Surely 
more  enthusiastic  northern  Rose  growers 
would  join  the  N.R.S.  if  they  were  met  half 
way  by  southerners  in  vc  the  date  of  metro- 
politan exhibition,  which,  although  the  second 
national  show  of  the  year,  is  the  Rose  Derby 
daj',  so  to  speak.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  we  only  represent  30  per  cent,  of  the 
members,  for  when  wo  visit  the  metropolitan 
exhibition  and  notice  that  the  exhibits  of  such 
men  as  Messrs.  Harkness,  Mack,  and  Merry- 
weather  are  conspicuous  by  tlieir  absence,  our 
eyes  and  those  of  others  must  be  opened  to 
the  fact  that  either  the  fixture  is  too  early 
or  the  season  too  late  for  northerners. 
There  is  some  satisfaction  to  many  to  be 
able  to  exhibit  even  if  they  do  not  win.  Al- 
though I  admit  that  a  day  fixed  for  the 
metropolitan  show  to  pirobably  suit  70  per 
cent,  of  the  members  would  and  has  resulted 
in  one  of  the  grandest  of  .shows  of  Tea  Roses 
(which  are  earlier  than  H.P.'s),  still  we  ought 
not  to  forget  the  qualification  National  nor 
the  future  popularity  of  the  society  in  the 
north.  I  must  admit  that  I  believe  a  nor- 
thern society  would  be  popular,  and  that 
more  rosarians  would  join  it  besides  30  per 
cent,  (the  present  number  of  northern  mem- 
bers) of  the  National  Society ;  but,  for  all 
this,  "  Unity  is  Strength,"  and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  no  such  society  will  be  formed, 
but  that  north  and  south  will  Ije  united  in 
one  National  Society  with  a  qualification  not 
only  existing  in  name. 

Henry  V.  Machin. 

Gateford  Hill,  near  Worksop. 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON. 

At  the  year's  close  it  is  often  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive to  look  hack  upon  our  successes  and  failures. 
Early  in  the  jear  tuere  were  very  severe  frosts ;  so 
much    so,  that  a  few    ytars   ago   many  growers 
would  have  given  little  hopes  of  their  Tea-scented 
Roses  that  were  unprotected.     By  the  way,  I  fancy 
tliat  this    class    is    becoming    hardier  and   of  a 
much   better  constitution  than  in   former  y  ears. 
Can  this  be  from  their  being  grown   under  less 
coddled  conditions  ?     It  certainly  ought  to  have  a 
little  effect  upon  future  plants   whether  they  be 
propagated  from   tender  or  hardy  subjects.     Al- 
though much   of  the   wood   of   Roses  was  frost- 
bitten during    the   winter    of    1891-92,  and    the 
plants  started  into  growth  fully  three  weeks  later 
than  in  the  majority  of  seasons,  they  broke  in  a 
healthy  manner  and  for  some  time  promised  well ; 
much  better,  in  fact,  than  many  anticipated  from 
the  slate  the  wood  was  in  at  pruning  time.     Late 
in  May  and  early  in  June  was  a  trying  time  for 
Roses,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  severe  frost  on 
June  17  that  at  one  time  looked  like  .spoiling  all 
the  early  flowers,   and  even  caused  some  to   say 
that    the    N.R.S.'s    metropolitan   fixture — usually 
the  show  of  the  year— s-hould  be  postponed  for  a 
week.     But,  as  so  often  happens,  the  last  three  or 
four  days  brought  the  Roses  on  so  rapidly,  that 
the  Crystal  Palace  show  of  1892  was  one  of  the 
best  on  record.     The  Tea-scented  and  Noisettes 
were   particularly   fine  and  more  numerous  than 
ever  before.     I  think  that   if  we   take  into  con- 
sideration the  Teas  staged  among  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  we  should  not  be  wrong  in  saying  they 
represented  a  good  half  of  the  blooms  exhibited. 
Looking  back  some  years  further,  one  can  remem- 
ber how  few    Teas  were  exhibited  compared  to 
those  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class.     I  think  it 
would  be  a  fair  estimate  to  say  there  were  three  or 
four  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.    This  is 
due  to  two  causes — first,  the   fact  that  Teas  are 
quite  as  hardy  as  their  rival  class ;  and,  secondly, 
the  fact  of  so  many  of  our  finest  varieties  having 
been  introduced  during  the   last  ten   or    fifteen 
years. 

There  has  also  been  much  advance  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  charming  section,  and  the  know- 
ledge, gained  from  experience,  as  to  the  greater 
suitability  of  the  Brier  as  a  stock  for  them  has  all 
conduced  to  their  present  high  standard.  The 
season  of  1892  has  brought  a  few  of  the  compara- 
tively new  Teas  well  to  the  front  rank,  notably 
Ernest  Metz,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Mme.  Hoste,  Cleo- 
patra, and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  All  of  these 
were  particularly  prominent  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  Earl's  Court  exhibitions.  Among  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  class  there  were  also  several  of  the 
newer  varieties  which  made  a  mark  in  the  Rose 
world.  The  palm  must  go  to  Gustave  Piganeau, 
but  Victor  Hugo,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Margaret  Dickson,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Sala- 
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mander,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone also  fully  upheld,  and  even  increased,  their 
previous  reputations.  Gustave  Piganeau  is  a  very 
aking  Rose,  and  won  the  medal  at  the  two  exhi- 
bition; of  the  National  Rose  Society,  Crystal 
Palace  and  Chester. 

As  usual,  the  Colchester  champions  had  a  tough 
fight  for  the  trade  trophy  both  at  the  metropolitan 
and  provincial  exhibitions.  It  is  singular  that  they 
should  have  changed  places  so  decisively  as  they 
have  done  during  the  l-ist  two  years,  one  winning 
the  early  prizes  and  the  other  taking  all  of  the 
chief  prizes  later  in  the  season,  this  order  being 
reversed  the  following  year.  It  is  only  another  in- 
stance of  the  difference  there  is  in  the  earliness  or 
bxckwardness  of  two  gardens  in  the  same  locality  ; 
but  it  is  rendered  more  strange  by  the  fact  that 
the  order  was  so  completely  reversed  during  suc- 
cessive seasons.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  show  every- 
thing worked  smoothly  and  pleasant.  At  Chester, 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  much  confusion,  and 
this  combined  with  a  miserably  wet  day  made  it 
far  from  a  pleasant  gathering  to  many  rosarians 
from  a  distance.  The  chief  features  of  this  show 
were  the  close  competition  between  the  Colchester 
rivals  in  the  twopremier  classes  and  the  remarkably 
good  blooms  of  the  dark  red  varieties,  like  Victor 
Hugo,  Prince  Arthur,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Louise  van  Houtte  and  Horace  Vernet.  The  finest 
bloom  of  Gloire  de  Margottin  that  has  probably 
been  seen  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Merryweather ; 
while  Mr.  Pemberton  and  Mr.  Mawley  had  exqui- 
site flowers  of  Comte  de  Raimbaud  and  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince  respectively,  gaining  the  society's 
medals  for  the  best  blooms  of  their  classes  among 
the  amateurs'  exhibits.  Here,  too,  we  saw  that  grand 
Rose  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  in  fine  form,  it  succeed- 
ing in  gaining  the  gold  medal  for  a  new  Rose  not 
in  commerce.  I  believe  it  was  shown  better  else- 
where during  the  past  season,  but  here  I  saw 
enough  of  it  to  be  certain  it  has  a  grand  future 
before  it. 

Looking  back  to  the  classes  for  garden  Eoses 
we  find  them  increasing  in  popularity  and  forming 
one  of  the  prettiest  exhibits  in  the  show.  Then, 
too,  the  charming  hybrid  Sweet  Briers  that  Lord 
Penzance  exhibited  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace  could  not 
possibly  fail  to  please  all  who  love  this  section. 
The  colours  are  deep  and  glowing,  and  although 
the  individual  flowers  do  not  last  any  time,  the 
freedom  of  flowering  of  the  plants  must  make  them 
a  grand  feature  in  gardens  where  Roses  can  be  let 
grow  almost  at  will. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  think  we  were 
troubled  so  much  as  usual  with  insect  pests  and 
mildew  as  was  the  case  during  the  previous  two 
seasons.  Among  my  own  plants  the  Rose  maggot 
was  almost  unknown.  Aphis,  too,  was  not  very 
prevalent  after  the  frost  of  June  17.  Red  spider 
and  thrips  gave  scarcely  any  trouble,  and  I  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  had  my  Teas  freer  from  mildew 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Early  in 
August  red  rust  denuded  my  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of 
foliage  and  made  them  look  very  bare ;  but  as  a 
general  rule  this  class  of  Rose  is  almost  over  by 
that  date,  and  consequently  this  incurable  blight 
or  disease  did  not  result  in  much  serious  disap- 
pointment. 

We  have  seldom  had  so  favourable  an  autumn 
for  the  production  of  good  blooms  late  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  nor  do  I  ever  remember  the  plants 
ripening  more  steadily  and  satisfactory  than  they 
have  done  this  season.  We  have  also  been  favoured 
with  a  grand  time  for  replanting,  and  altogether  I, 
for  one,  think  the  season  of  1802  can  be  looked 
back  upon  with  pleasure  as  being  a  fairly  good 
year  for  the  queen  of  flowers.  Well-ripened  wood 
upon  established  plants  and  a  favourable  time  for 
early  planting  afford  a  very  pleasant  prospect  for 
the  coming  season  of  1803,  when  X  trust  we  shall 
see  the  Rose  even  more  popular  than  hitherto. 
There  are  a  few  splendid  new  Roses  to  be  intro- 
duced, but  it  will  be  well  to  defer  any  notes  upon 
these  until  they  are  before  the  public. 

RlDGEWOOD. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

WINTER-FLOWERING  STOVE  PLANTS 
WORTHY  OF  MORE  NOTICE. 

Embraced  under  this  heading  there  are  several 
excellent  subjects  which  seem  to  escape  notice 
to  a  large  extent  in  private  gardens.  This  may 
be  caused  by  the  more  extended  culture  of  those 
plants  which  are  both  easily  grown  and  whose 
flowers  last  for  some  time  when  cut.  Even  in  these 
cases  it  does  not  follow  that  more  cannot  be 
added  to  the  list,  and  that  with  advantage. 
When  the  choice  of  variety  is  narrowed  down 
too  much  there  is  the  possible  danger  of 
intervals  without  anything  interesting  to  look 
at  and  admire.  More  particularly  in  the  dull 
season  of  the  year  should  an  efl'ort  be  made  to 
provide  sufficient  material  to  make  the  houses 
attractive.  The  greater  amount  of  interest 
will  be  centred  therein  now  that  there  is  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  outdoor  flowers.  There 
is  a  disposition  in  some  cases  to  grow  more 
plants  of  one  particular  kind  than  can  be 
accommodated  so  as  to  aflford  at  the  same  time 
a  fair  chance  to  other  things.  In  such  cases 
the  plants  in  bulk  of  any  one  variety  are  not 
always  so  good  as  they  might  be  if  a  less 
number,  without  so  much  crowding,  were 
grown.  Of  plants  worthy  of  more  notice  I 
would  draw  attention  to  the  following,  viz.  : — 

Aphelandea  auhantiaca  Roezli. — I  can  very 
well  remember  when  this  beautiful  Aoanthad  was 
tirst  introduced,  or  at  any  rate  when  it  first  became 
prominent  in  our  stoves  soon  afterwards.  About 
twenty  years  ago  I  used  to  grow  it  in  fair  quantity 
for  mid-winter  decoration,  raising  the  plants 
annually  from  seed,  which  is  by  far  the  better  way 
of  procuring  a  stock  of  useful  plants.  The  seed 
wants  closely  watching  just  before  it  is  ripe,  as 
the  seed  vessels  burst  when  fully  matured,  the 
seed  itself  flying  as  it  were  out  of  the  same.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  thus  lose  the  seed  before  one  is 
aware  that  it  is  ripe.  This  raising  by  seed  is  far 
preferable  to  the  slower  process  of  propagation  by 
cuttings,  whilst  it  is  also  productive  of  better 
furnished  plants,  the  foliage  drooping  down  below 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  Having  relied  upon  cuttings 
alone  is,  I  surmise,  the  reason  why  this  beautiful 
dwarf  winter-blooming  plant  has  not  been  more 
generally  grown.  The  spikes  of  flowers  upon 
vigorous  plants  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  type,  of 
a  branching  character,  the  colour  a  bright  orange- 
scarlet,  which  is  set  off  to  greater  advantage  by 
the  distinct  silvery  shading  of  the  foliage  itself. 
The  type,  A.  aurantiaca,  has  a  slight  trace  of  this 
shading,  but  not  nearly  so  markedly  as  in  Roezl's 
variety,  whilst  being  of  a  much  taller  growth  it  is 
not  consequently  so  useful.  This  will  grow  up  to 
3  feet  or  more  in  height,  as  I  have  proved  myself  ; 
whereas  the  variety  now  recommended  will  flower 
at  from  8  inches  to  1  foot  in  height,  and  in  pots 
from  3  inches  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  To  grow  it 
well  the  plants  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible  to  retain  the  dwarf,  sturdy  growth.  As  to 
soil,  &c.,  ordinary  stove  treatment  suffices  in  every 
respect. 

Aphelaxdka  nitens. — This  is  another  dis- 
tinctly ornamental  plant,  whether  it  be  considered 
from  the  foliage  or  flowering  point  of  view.  The 
foliage  itself  is  very  distinct,  being  of  a  shining 
dark  metallic  green,  whilst  the  flowers  are  even 
brighter  in  colour  than  those  of  A.  aurantiaca 
Roezli ;  it  is  also  rather  taller  in  growth,  but 
under  good  management  will  flower  at  from  a  foot 
to  18  inches ;  the  spikes  do  not  branch,  however, 
to  the  same  extent.  This  variety  comes  from 
Columbia  and  the  first  named  from  Mexico. 

Fraxciscba  unifloka  (syn.,  Hopeana).— In 
this  Franciscea  we  have  a  deliciously  scented  plant 
for  the  winter  season,  and  one  which  will  flower 
most  profusely  when  it  has  previously  had  good 
attention  bestowed  upon  it.  I  used  to  grow  F. 
uniflora  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  spot  during  the 


summer  ;  the  growths  would  thus  be  sturdy  and  be- 
come well  ripened.  The  flowers  open  of  a  violet- 
blue  shade,  and  as  they  gain  age  gradually  fade 
away  to  pure  white ;  thus  one  has  blue  and  white 
flowers  on  the  plants  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
not  tried  this  Franciscea  for  cutting  to  any  extent, 
but  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  would  prove  very 
useful.  The  soil  I  grew  it  in  was  leaf -mould  and 
sand  with  but  little  loam.  Cuttings  strike  freely 
and  the  young  plants  flower  freely  also  whilst  still 
small,  making  thus  good  decorative  material  and 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  Aphelandra  first 
named.  The  little  sprays  with  a  few  flowers  and 
buds  upon  them  would  make  a  nice  change  where 
coat  flowers  are  in  request  to  any  extent.  The 
growth  of  this  variety  is  nothing  like  so  vigorous 
as  in  most  of  the  kinds  usually  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

Eranthemum  pulchbllum.  —  This  species 
stands  out  so  prominently  as  one  of  the  best  of  all 
deep  blue-flowered  plants  throughout  the  winter 
season  as  to  merit  special  notice  for  that  quality 
alone.  It  may  be  grown  either  in  the  form  of 
dwarf  bushes  with  several  shoots  upon  them  or  in 
quite  small  pots  with  only  one  or  two  shoots.  In 
either  case  each  shoot  will  invariably  flower.  In 
growing  this  plant  I  prefer  to  obtain  a  good  strong 
growth  with  relatively  stronger  spikes  of  bloom ; 
the  small  plants  even  when  well  cared  for  will 
produce  good  spikes.  The  size  of  the  plants  can 
be  regulated,  as  in  the  case  of  Poinsettias,  by  pro- 
pagating at  various  times,  stopping  the  plants  once 
or  twice,  except  the  latest  of  all,  which  should  be 
struck  about  July.  Pit  culture  during  the  summer 
is  the  best,  with  a  little  warmth  at  command  if 
necessary.  When  housed  the  plants  should  have 
all  the  light  possible,  being  kept  well  up  to  the 
glass.  It  is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  and  may  be 
grown  very  well  in  a  damp  stove. 

Eranthemum  Andersonianum. — This  variety 
will  flower  at  other  seasons,  but  in  the  winter  from 
January  onwards  it  is  very  useful.  Its  strong 
spikes  of  light-coloured  flowers  vie  with  many  an 
Orchid  in  their  beauty.  The  growth  is  erect,  more 
like  that  of  a  Justicia  than  the  foregoing  species, 
but  by  striking  somewhat  late  in  the  summer  any 
disposition  towards  a  tall  plant  can  be  greatly 
remedied  ;  the  spikes  are  terminal  and  not  branch- 
ing. The  flowers,  which  continue  for  some  weeks 
in  good  condition,  are  pure  white,  the  lower  petals 
being  thickly  dotted  with  dark  crimson. 

Ceossandra  undul^efolia. — This  plant  has 
much  in  common  with  the  first-named  Eranthe- 
mum as  to  habit  and  freedom  of  growth,  and 
should  be  grown  as  a  companion  plant  to  it.  The 
spikes  are  produced  in  the  same  manner,  but  the 
flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  dark  orange  colour. 
This  plant  for  the  sake  alone  of  its  distinct  shade  of 
colour  and  free-flowering  properties  should  have 
more  recognition.  It  has  not,  however,  in  one 
sense  yet  lost  much  time  in  making  its  way,  having 
only  been  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Bull  for  about  ten 
years. 

AmasoniA  punicea. — Although  this  plant  was 
exhibited  back  in  the  autumn  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son.»,  who  introduced  it  to  notice,  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  it  is  not  essentially  a  plant  for  the 
winter  months.  It  is  quite  unique  in  its  style  of 
flowering,  the  long  terminal  spikes  being  clothed 
with  darlc  crimson  bracts,  whilst  the  flowers  afford 
a  great  contrast  thereto,  being  of  a  pale  straw 
colour.  Compared  with  some  things,  this  plant 
requires  care,  being  of  a  more  permanent  character 
than  some  stove  subjects.  I  have  raised  it  easily 
enough  from  seed.  It  should  be  grown  in  nearly 
all  peat  and  be  kept  in  the  warm  house  at  all 
times. 

Jasminum  gracillimum. — This  beautiful  Jas- 
mine can  either  be  grown  as  a  bushy  plant  or  as  a 
climber.  It  does  best  in  the  stove,  although  it 
does  not  require  so  much  heat  as  many  plants 
grown  therein.  I  have  grown  it  myself  in  a  green- 
house temperature,  but  neither  the  growth  nor  the 
freedom  of  flowering  was  so  good  as  say  in 
a  cool  stove.  It  is  a  plant  that  will  bear  prun- 
ing so  as  to  retain  the  bushy  habit,  or  it  can  be 
trained  upon  the  roof  or  against  a  wall.  Too  much 
shade  is  prejudicial  to  freedom  of  flower,  as  the 
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wood  should  be  well  ripened.  It  is  a  pl.ant  to 
which  the  white  scale  is  partiil ;  this  troublesome 
insect  should  therefore  be  well  looked  after. 

IPOM.EA  Hou-^FALLI-E  — As  a  winter-blooming 
climbing  plant  this  is  so  decidedly  distinct  as  to 
at  once  arrest  attention.  Its  richly  coloured  dowers 
of  a  deep  shade  of  rose  are  produced  freely  in  large 
masses,  continuing  to  open  in  constant  succession, 
although  each  flower  is  very  fugitive.  I  have  not 
attempted  its  propagation,  but  I  think  it  is  usual 
to  work  it  on  to  the  roots  of  another  species.  When, 
however,  it  is  well  established  it  is  not  at  all  a 
difficult  plant  to  manage. 

BIGNONIA  VENUSTA.— If  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken there  are  two  species  grown  under  this  name, 
one  much  inferior  to  the  other.  The  true  variety 
is  a  gorgeous  p'ant  indeed  when  seen  in  its  pro- 
fusion of  flower.  Being  a  climber,  and  one  also 
that  requires  some  considerable  space,  it  should  be 
grown  upon  the  roof,  and  if  planted  out  in  a 
limited  space  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  pots.  It 
is  by  some  classed  with  greenhouse  plants,  but  this 
is  not  its  best  place,  as  1  have  proved.  It  will  grow 
therein,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  as  it  were  only  on 
sufferance  ;  tl;e  cool  stove  or  a  warm  con.^ervatory 
is  the  best  place  for  it.  The  large  clusters  of  orange- 
crimson  flowers  are  fine  features  in  the  winter, 
the  growths  then  being  allowed  to  hang  down- 
wards from  the  roof. 

BuRCHiiLUA  CAPEXSIS  — As  to  temperature,  (his 
comes  under  much  the  same  category  as  Bignonia 
venusta.  I  have  it  now  growing  in  a  conservatory, 
bat  it  does  not  feel  at  heme  and  rarely  gives  so 
much  bloom  as  it  should  do.  Grown  in  an  ordinary 
or  cool  stove,  it  is  a  fine  thrubby  plant,  its  neat 
trusses  of  medium  size  being  then  freely  produced. 
In  the  warmth  of  a  stove  it  flowers  sooner  also, 
the  blooms  being  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour. 

Thyrsacaxthcs  rutilaxs. — I  note  th:;t  this 
old-fasbioned,  but  really  beautiful  plant  has  lately 
been  alluded  to  in  the  pages  of  The  GARDEN.  Fur- 
ther reference  is  therefore  unnecessary,  fave  to 
confirm  the  remarks  therein  made  by  the  writer. 

SOSERILA      MARGARITACKA    AND      S.    HeNDER- 

soxi. — These  and  close'y  allied  varieties  are  more 
often  classed  with  plants  of  fine  foliage  than  with 
flowering  ones,  but  they  are  very  useful  indeed  as 
dwarf  plants  for  the  sakeof  their  flowers  alone,  these 
appearing  in  profusion  just  above  the  prettily 
spotted  or  marbled  foliage.  The  colour,  a  solt 
shads  of  rose,  is  both  pleasing  and  attractive. 
These  p'ants  should  be  worked  up  from  cuttings 
every  spring,  being  most  at  home  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere. 

ClERODBNDRON  FRAGHANS  FLORE  - PLENO. — 
This  is  another  old-fashioned  plant,  but  one  which 
bists  in  good  condition  for  some  considerable 
time.  Its  fragrant  flowers  are  most  useful  to 
mount  in  the  same  way  as  Tuberoses  on  wires  for 
button-hole  bouquets.  The  greatest  drawback 
with  this  plant  is  the  spreading  and  somewhat 
large  foliage  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
trusses. 

CONOCLINIUM  lASTHixuM. — This  plant  has  the 
fame  drawback  in  its  spreading  growth,  but  when 
well  managed  it  is  a  really  beautiful  plant  whilst 
in  flower,  with  its  pale  blue  Ageratum-like  heads 
of  bloom.  It  is  sometimes  grown  in  the  green- 
house, but  the  flowers  are  not  then  nearly  so  fine. 

Hetejiocentbum  roseum. — This  makes  a  fine 
show  whilst  in  flower,  the  best  effect  being  obtained 
from  piants  of  good  size,  these  throwing  up  strong 
sucker-like  shoots  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height  and 
bearing  a  good  crop  of  flowers.  During  the  summer 
in  favouiable  positions  it  may  be  grown  out  of 
doors,  or  at  any  rate  in  a  greenhouse.  Division  of 
the  old  stools  is  a  very  good  mode  of  propagation. 
Not  lasting  very  well  when  cut  has  no  doubt  been 
against  this  otherwise  very  useful  plant. 

H.  G.  H. 

Kentias. — Next  to  the  Aspidistras,  the  Kentias 
are  the  most  enduring  of  any  plants  used  for 
indoor  decoration,  and  being  of  graceful  habit, 
bright  and  fresh  in  appearance,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  have  become  popular.  K.  Belmoreana 
and  K.  Fosteriana  are  the  most  useful.     As  a  small 


plant  the  former  is  the  prettier,  K.  Fosteriana 
being  better  adapted  for  purposes  where  large 
plants  are  required,  having  larger  leaves  with  long 
leaf-stalks.  Although  the  Kentias  referred  to  are 
usually  grown  in  a  stove  temperature,  they  will 
do  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  in  a  room  where 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  freezing  point, 
the  same  plants  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a 
considerable  time.  If  in  a  position  where  they  get 
plenty  of  light  and  are  properly  looked  after,  they 
will  even  make  good  growth.  Until  quite  recently 
Kentias  have  been  rather  scarce,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  very  high  price  had  to  be  paid  for  the  seed, 
which  was  often  unreliable.  Withiit  the  last  few 
years,  however,  seed  has  been  imported  in  enor- 
mous quantities  and  of  good  quality.  At  the 
present  time  I  should  think  that  these  two  Kentias 
are  grown  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other 
plants  used  for  decoration.  To  see  the  enormous 
numbers  in  some  of  the  leading  market  nurseries 
one  might  well  wonder  what  would  become  of 
them,  yet  they  stiU  comruand  a  fair  price,  and 
seem  likely  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come  at  any 
rate.— F.  H. 

Heliconia  aureo-striata  is  a  magniScent 
plant,  said  to  come  from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
It  is  somewhat  Musa-like  in  its  appearance. 
Although  somewhat  dwarf,  it  has  bold  and  strik- 
ingly variegated  leaves.  This  plant  would  appear 
to  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  popularity  from  its 
apparently  being  a  bad  grower,  but  it  does  re- 
markably well  in  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper 
Holloway.  Mr.  Williams  tells  me  he  has  found 
the  p'ant  thrive  very  much  better  in  light  leaf 
mould  than  in  the  stiff  loamy  soil  in  which  I  had 
usually  been  accustomed  to  grow  it. — W.  H.  G. 

Cyrtanthera  chrysostepliaiia. — J.  Befzeley 
sends  mea,  beautiful  crown  of  the  golden-yellow 
flowers  of  this.  It  is  a  Mexican  plant  of  great 
beauty,  remarkable  for  the  red  venation  of  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  which  are  of  a  rich  deep 
green.  The  flowers,  produced  at  the  points  of  all 
the  shoots  strong  enough  to  bloom,  are  some 
2  inches  in  length  and  of  a  rich  golden-yellow, 
which  makes  it  a  showy  and  desirable  plant  to 
grow  for  winter  decoration.  It  belongs  to  the 
Acanthacese,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Aphe- 
landras.  It  was  introduced  to  cultivation  some 
twentv-two  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  of  Chelsea. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Erica  melantliera. — This  is  one  of  the  win- 
ter-flowering Heaths,  but  the  blooms  are  not  suffi- 
ciently showy  for  it  to  be  cultivated  to  any  great 
extent.  Still,  a  few  specimens  in  a  greenhouse  are 
very  pretty  at  this  time  of  the  year  or  a  little 
later,  as  its  season  of  blooming  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  structure  in 
which  it  is  growing.  It  is  a  free,  but  densely 
twiggy  bush,  which  is  when  at  its  best  so  thickly 
laden  with  bloom,  that  little  is  to  be  seen  except 
the  tiny  pink  blossoms  with  their  conspicuous 
black  anthers.  The  flowers  are  also  slightly,  but 
agreeably  scented.  It  gives  but  little  trouble  at 
any  time,  and  when  in  good  condition  will  grow 
and  flower  well  for  years  without  being  repotted. 
— T. 

Centropogon  Lucyanus.  —  As  a  winter 
bloomer  for  the  intermediate  house  this  has  much 
to  commend  it,  for  the  blossoms  are  not  only 
bright  and  showy,  but  a  succession  of  them  is  kept 
up  from  the  autumn  till  spring  is  well  advanced. 
It  is  usually  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  but  I  have  also 
seen  it  in  suspended  baskets,  and  in  this  way  the 
long  flexible  shoots,  weighted  down  by  the  clusters 
of  flowers  at  their  extremities,  had  a  very  pretty 
effect.— H.  P. 

Calla  EUiotti. — In  answer  to  your  correspon- 
dent (page  .'J57),  I  may  say  that,  judging  by  the 
plants  of  this  Calla  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  since  they  were  disposed  of  by  auc- 
tion, I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  has  flowered 
them  since  then,  as  it  is  apparently  a  summer 
bloomer  of  the  alba  maculata  type,  and  the  growth 
was  pretty  well  completed  before  they  were  sold. 
The  sale  took  p'ace  on  June  17,  and  about  six 
weeks  afterwards  some  of  them  began  to  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  going  to  rest,  and  at  present, 


in  a  maximum  temperature  of  55°,  they  are  still 
(juite  dormant.  The  tubers  are  very  much  like 
those  of  alba  maculata,  that  pass  the  entire  winter 
in  a  totally  dormant  state,  and  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  common  Lily  of  the  Nile.— 
H.  P. 

LEONOTIS  LE0NURU3. 
This  rare  and  curious  plant  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  and  although  the  precise  date  of  its  intro- 
duction to  this  country  cannot  be  given,  it  is  pro- 
bably nearly  two  centuries  ago  ;  at  any  rate  it  was 
grown  by  Philip  Miller  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Chelseain  1712.  Although  when  well  grown  it  is 
a  very  handsome  plan',  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  much  cultivated,  and  until  Mr.  Lynch 
re-introduced  it  from  Ghent  about  twelve  years 
ago  and  flowered  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Carn- 
bridge,  it  was  apparently  entirely  lost  sight  of  in 
this  country.  Plants  of  it  are  now  flowering  in 
the  large  temperate  house  at  Kew.  Under  culti- 
vation here  it  is  of  herb.iceous  growth,  although 
very  old  plants  would  doubtless  become  woody  at 
the  base.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls 
from  the  axils  of  leaves  towards,  but  not  quite  up 
to,  the  tops  of  the  previous  summer's  shoots  ;  they 
are  very  brightly  coloured,  being  orange-scarlet. 
The  Leonoti's,  like  the  Dead  Nettle  of  our  way- 
sides, is  a  member  of  the  Labiate  family,  and  the 
flowers  have  the  same  two-lipped  structure.  In 
this  instance  they  are  given  a  singular  appearance 
by  being  covered  on  the  outside  with  short  hairs. 
Each  flower  is  about  2  inches  in  length,  and  about 
forty  or  fifty  of  them  are  borne  in  a  single  whorl. 

The  mere  growing  of  this  plant  Is  the  simplest 
matter,  Init,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London^  at 
least,  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  flower.  Coming 
into  bloom  at  a  time  when  fogs  become  frequent, 
and  being  very  susceptible  to  them,  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  a  plant  instead  of  being  in  flower  to  be 
denuded  both  of  leaves  and  blossoms  at  this  sea- 
son. But  in  districts  with  a  clearer  atmosphere 
this  danger  has  not  to  be  feared,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  species  should  not  become  as 
generally  known  as  its  beauty  and  interest  entitle 
it  to  be."  Plants  may  be  grown  on  from  cuttings 
each  year,  or  they  may  be  kept  for  two  years,  but 
after  that  period  the  stock  should  be  renewed. 
Plunged  in  a  slight  bottom-heat  cuttings  taken  in 
spring  root  as  readily  as  A'erbenas.  They  should 
be  potted  on  as  required  until  they  fill  10-inch 
pots.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  place  them  out  ot 
doors  in  a  sunny  position  during  the  summer  it 
sturdy  flowering  growth  is  to  be  obtained,  housing 
them  in  a  cool,  light  greenhouse  towards  the 
middle  of  September.  Strong  shoots  3  feet  or  4 
feet  long  should  be  sought  after,  these  producing 
larger  and  more  numerous  flowers.  There  is  in- 
deed a  danger,  in  endeavouring  to  secure  bushy, 
well-furnished  plants,  of  stopping  the  shoots  too 
often,  and  thus  rendering  the  growths  so  weak  as 
not  to  be  able  to  flower  at  all. 

Like  so  many  of  the  sun-loving  plants  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  this  species  suc- 
ceeds to  perfection  on  the  French  Riviera,  and  it 
is  also  said  to  be  quite  a  popular  garden  plant  in 
Turkish  gardens  near  Constantinople.  Both  the 
generic  and  specific  names  refer  to  the  conspicuous 
hairiness  of  the  flowers.  W.  B. 


KENNEDYA  MARRYATTiE. 

If  asked  to  name  a  dozen  of  the  best  greenhouse 
climbers  in  cultivation  this  Kennedya  would  have 
a  place  assigned  it,  for  it  is  in  every  respect  a  most 
desirable  subject  for  the  greenhouse,  not  the  least 
pleasing  feature  being  the  length  of  time  it  re- 
mains in  bloom.  It  is  a  free,  yet  slender  growing 
climber,  clothed  with  silky  trifoliate  leaves  and 
deep  .scarlet  Pea-shaped  blossoms.  In  the  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening  "the  flowering  season  is  given 
as  March  to  June,  but  it  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
that  period.  It  will  bloom  freely  throughout  the 
winter  months  ;  indeed,  a  thriving  specimen  is  very 
rarely  wit  bout  flowers.  A  few  years  ago  there  used 
to  be  a  large  plant  in  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  at  Kew 
treated  as  a  rafter  plant,  that  is  the  principal  shoots 
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-were  secured  to  the  rafter,  and  the  minor  growths 
allowed  to  dispose  themselves  at  will.  The  result 
■was,  these  s'ender  shoots  hung  down  for  a  consider- 
able distance  and  in  the  greatest  profusion,  thus 
■forming  a  living  screen,  and  when  studded  with 
bright  coloured  blossoms  its  beauty  was  still  further 
enhanced. 

Kennedya  rubicunda  is  another  very  desirable 
species,  stronger  in  grcrwth  than  the  last.  This  has 
dark  green  leaves,  while  the  blossoms  are  of  a  deep 
red  colour  and  very  showy.  Other  Kennedyas  are 
K.  coccinea,  with  bright  scarlet  coloured  blossoms, 
and  K.  nigricans,  a  strong-growing  climber  with 
smallish  flowers,  purple  in  colour,  with  a  yellowish 
blotch. 

The  Kennedyas  are  by  no  means  particular  in 
their  cultural  requirements,  for  a  mixture  of  peat 
and  loam  with  a  liberal  dash  of  sand  will  suit 
them  perfectly.  In  the  case  of  tha  strong  growers, 
such  as  rubicunda  and  nigricans,  the  loam  mav 
largely  predominate,  while  the  others  are  benefited 
by  an  extia  amount  of  peat.  With  regard  to  in- 
sect pests,  the  principal  thing  to  guard  against  is 
red  spider,  wliich  in  the  case  of  plants  trained  near 
the  roof  is  apt  to  attack  the  foliage.  H.  P. 


.  Christmas  Boses  in  pots.— Some  of  the 
finest  clumps  of  these  most  useful  winter  flowers 
I  lately  saw  at  Hackwood  Park.  A  quantity  of 
the  largest  plants  are  every  year  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  and  put  into  boxes  or  14-inch  pots, 
and  those  I  saw  blooming  recently  in  wondrous 
profusion  were  fully  30  inches  across,  and  already 
had  produced  hundreds  of  blooms.  When  these  have 
finished  flowering  they  are  simply  out  in  twain  with 
a  sharp  spade  and  replanted  in  the  garden  borders. 
They  suffer  very  little  so  treated,  and  in  a  couple 
of  years  are,  if  needed,  again  fit  for  lifiing.  Two 
batches  suffice  each  year  for  indoor  flowering, 
whilst  the  plants  outdoors,  if  covered  with  hand- 
lights,  give  a  wealth  of  bloom. — A. 

Marguerite  Carnations  in  pots.— I  lately 
saw  a  fine  batch  of  this  Carnation  growing  in  pots. 
The  seed  had  been  sown  in  the  spring.  Only  very 
few  gave  single  flowers,  whilst  the  rest  of  various 
colours  gave  myriads  of  charming  double  blooms. 
These  had  been  found  useful  for  all  sorts  of  pur- 
poses and  were  much  appreciated.  The  stronger 
plants  bloomed  in  tj-inch  and  the  later  ones  in  4i-inch 
pots.  Their  blooming  period  had  run  over'three 
months,  and  they  would  flower  for  some  time. 
It  is  found  to  be  of  great  convenience  to  be  thus 
able  to  raise  a  batch  of  such  charming  Carnations 
from  seed  in  the  spring.  Grow  them  on  during 
the  summer  in  pots  in  the  open  or  in  a  cool  frame, 
and  then  by  putting  them  into  a  very  gentle 
warmth,  have  a  wealth  of  beautiful  flowers  all 
through  the  winter. — A.  D. 

Kalanchoe  carnea.— This  is  far  from  being 
a  common  plant.  It  is  largely  grown  at  Hackwood 
Park  for  winter  flowering.  The  plants  in  pots  are 
about  20  inches  in  height,  have  stout  leathery 
leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Megaseas,  but  much 
smaller.  The  flowers,  which  are  pure  white  and 
sweetly  scented,  are  borne  in  clusters  like  those 
of  the  Trachelium,  but  yet  bear  a  close  resemblance 
tb  those  of  the  white  Jasmine.  Small  pieces  are 
largely  employed  for  Ijutton-hole  bouquets,  the 
perfume  being  so  acceptable.  The  original  stock 
was  raised  a  few  years  since  from  seed,  but  now 
the  plants  are  annually  propagated  in  the  spring. 
The  winter-blooming  character  of  this  plant 
renders  it  specially  valuable. — D. 

Azalea  mollis.— That  flowering  plants  of  this 
Azalea  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  on  December  13  shows  well 
its  value  for  forcing,  as  very  few  hardy  subjects 
can  be  had  in  bloom  thus  early.  That  they  were 
home-grown  plants,  too,  will  come  as  a  revelation  to 
those  who  look  upon  imported  plants  or  bulbs  of  all 
kinds  as  vastly  superior  to  home-grown  ones,  es- 
pecially for  forcing,  and  as  the  season  advance's  it 
■will  with  no  more  th'in  the  protection  of  a  green- 
house, flower  much  earlier  than  it  will  in  the  open 
ground.  The  plants  shown  being  home-grown  ones 
Should  serve  to  direct  attention  to  the  vast  srms 


we  pay  the  foreigners  for  such  things  as  this  Azalea, 
Spiraeas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora,  and  many  other  subjects  that  might 
be  as  well  grown  in  some  parts  of  this  country, 
while  complaints  are  often  made  of  many  crops 
here  being  unremunerative. — H.  P. 


THE  TUBEROSE. 


The  December  importations  of  this  bulb  should 
no  longer  be  lost  sight  of.  If  the  first  batch  has 
not  yet  been  potted  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  work,  for  it  is  these  which  will  prove  very  use- 
ful when  in  flower  as  a  change  to  the  earliest  Gar- 
denias and  Rose-buds  for  coat  flowers  and  sprays 
as  well  as  for  bouquet  work.  For  the  Tuberose  I 
have  a  liking  myself  for  the  tall  pots  as  used 
by  some  Hyacinth  growers;  these  pots  give  depth, 
which  in  the  case  of  this  bulb  is  of  importance. 
In  potting,  I  prefer  to  keep  the  bulbs  nearly 
covered,  as  in  the  case  of  Hjacinths,  making  the 
soil  fairly  firm.  This  latter  may  very  well  consist 
of  good  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  or,  failing  this, 
some  spent  Slushroom  manure  worked  through  a 
coarse  sieve;  road-scrapings  can  also  take  the 
place  of  silver  sand  if  this  latter  commodity  is 
scarce  or  troublesome  to  obtain  in  quantity.  A 
moderate  warmth  may  at  once  be  given,  but  no 
undue  excitement  until  the  roots  be  well  advanced, 
otherwise  the  foliage  is  drawn  up  weakly  and  the 
bulbs  in  a  measure  weakened  also  before  the 
spikes  appear.  After  one  good  watering  to  settle 
the  soil  no  more  is  needed  lor  some  little  time,  the 
surface  being  meanwhile  covered  with  a  light 
dressing  of  cocoa  fibre  to  save  watering.  A  dry 
place  whereon  to  stand  the  pots  should  be  avoided; 
a  gentle  bottom-heat,  as  from  leaves  only,  in  a  pit 
devoted  to  the  early  forcing  of  shrubs,  &c.,  would, 
on  the  contrary,  be  a  suitable  place,  but  then  even 
too  much  moisture  from  the  syringe  should  be 
guarded  against.  By  potting  up  a  fair  number  a 
succession  can  be  had  later  on,  for  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  they  all  come  into  flower  at  one  time. 
As  the  spikes  appear  these  plants  can  be  drafted 
to  a  house  or  pit  with  additional  warmth.  Those 
not  potted  up  at  once  should  not  be  left  in  too  cold 
a  place  nor  be  exposed  to  a  drying  atmosphere. 
The  better  way  to  keep  them  is  either  in  cocoa 
fibre  or  sand  where  a  temperature  less  than  45°  is 
not  the  rule.  Rather  than  expose  the  bulbs  I  would 
pot  all  up  at  once  and  regulate  the  succession 
afterwards.  For  pots  of  the  size  named  above  one 
bulb  is  sufficient,  but  if  ordinary  .s-inch  pots  be 
used  instead,  three  bulbs  can  be  placed  therein. 
Should  the  bulbs  on  arrival  be  found  at  all 
shrivelled,  not  handling  plump,  they  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  soaked  in  warm  water  for  an  hour  or 
two ;  this  will  be  far  better  than  watering  freely 
before  roots  are  formed.  When  well  rooted 
plenty  of  water  is  required,  with  frequent  doses  of 
liquid  manure,  or  soot  water  will  answer  in  its 
place.  A  weak  solution  of  this  latter  will  also 
greatly  help  to  check  any  development  of  the  red 
spider,  an  insect  to  which  the  Tuberose  is  very 
subject.  For  this  reason  it  is  never  advisable  to 
have  it  in  vineries,  or  amongst  Cucumbers  or 
Melons  even.  The  free  use  of  the  syringe  is  for 
this  insect  on  the  Tuberose  the  best  deterrent. 

H.  A. 

Begonia  Winter  Gem.— Those  who  may  have 
visited  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  the  13th  inst.  will 
have  noticed  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  this,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  winter  flowers.  The  extremely 
dwarf  habit  of  the  plant  with  its  bright  green 
habit  and  spikes  of  bloom  sufficiently  raised  above 
the  leaves  to  be  seen  to  good  advantage  are  excel- 
lent features.  In  the  stove — not  the  warm  one  where 
such  as  Ixoras  and  Nepenthes  thrive,  but  that 
where  the  ordinary  run  of  winter-flowering  plants, 
as  other  Begonias,  Poinsettias  and  the  like,  are 
grown  in  a  satisfactory  manner — this  choice  Be- 
gonia will  find  a  congenial  home.  It  has,  in 
common  with  those  hybrids  which  have  preceded 
it  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons'  establishment, 
that  highly  important  and  notewoi thy  feature  of 
retaining  its  flowers  in  good  condition  for  several 


weeks.  From  three  to  six  weeks  these  flowers  will 
last  in  good  order.  This  lasting  property  makes 
them  all  the  more  valuable  for  cutting  from,  whilst 
they  may  also  be  grown  very  successfully  within 
the  fog  and  smoke  radius,  as  I  have  myself 
proved.  The  other  two  alluded  to  above  are  John 
Heal  and  Adonis.  This  trio  should  be  taken  more 
note  of  by  those  who  are  seeking  for  further  and 
valuable  accessions  to  winter-flowering  plants. — 

Aglaonema  costatum  — This  very  dwarf  and 
interesting  decorative  stove  plant  will  prove  a 
decided  acquisition  where  dwarf  plants  are  in 
request,  whether  it  be  in  the  stove  entirely,  or  for 
other  purposes  outside  of  it.  It  has  the  property 
of  retaining  its  foliage  quite  fresh  throughout  the 
winter,  thus  supp'ying  the  place  then  vacated  by 
Caladium  argyrites.  Having  in  my  own  case 
grown  Peperomia  arifolia  argyrea  in  good  num- 
bers and  noted  how  frequently  it  was  admired,  I 
am  all  the  more  fully  persuaded  that  this  companion 
Aroid  will  prove  valuable.  The  variegation  is  white, 
creamy  white  and  glossy  green,  the  folinge  about 
one-third  longer  than  wide,  but  seldom  exceeding 
5  inches  in  length.  I  was  much  pleased  with  this 
Aglaonema  when  it  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  last  spring.  It  is  one  of  their  introductions 
from  Perak.— H.  A. 

Anthnrium  Andreanum. — This  Anthurium 
has  never  attained  the  degree  of  popularity  that 
was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its  introduction, 
but,  for  all  this,  it  must  by  no  means  be  passed 
over,  for  it  is  a  wonderfully  showy  flower,  and  one 
that  will  remain  bright  and  fresh  for  months. 
While  its  flowering  season  can  scarcely  be  de- 
scribed as  limited  to  any  particular  period  of  the 
year,  where  a  few  plants  are  grown  some  of  them 
can  be  depended  upon  to  flower  during  the  winter, 
and  just  now  we  have  several  examples  in  bloom 
which  will  remain  fresh  till  the  spring.  The  loose, 
somewhat  scandent  habit  no  doubt  detracts  from 
the  popularity  of  this  Anthurium,  but  with  regard 
to  this  feature,  individuals  vary  greatly,  some 
being  far  more  tufted  in  growth  than  others  ;  still, 
the  finest  flowers  are  as  a  rule  borne  by  the 
strongest  growing  forms.  It  ripens  seed  freely, 
from  which  young  plants  can  be  readily  raised, 
while  it  has  also  been  employed  by  the  hybridist, 
and,  in  conj  unction  with  the  white-flowered  A.  orna- 
tum,  has  given  us  a  race  of  pinkish-flowered  forms, 
which,  though  pretty  and  useful  for  their  free- 
flowering  qualities,  are  not  nearly  so  showy  as  a 
good  form  of  the  typical  A.  Andreanum.  One  of 
the  best  coloured  flowers  of  this  Anthurium  that 
has  ever  come  under  my  notice  was  shown  last 
spring  from  the  grand  collection  that  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  has  gathered  together.  It  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  under  the  name  of  A.  Andreanum  sargui- 
neum.  One  of  the  first  hybrids  in  which  A.  Andre- 
anum played  a  part  was  A.  ferrierense,  which 
still  remains  among  the  best  of  its  class. — H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  OREENEOUSE, 

Justicia  speciosa.— This  is  an  easily-grown 
plant  that  serves  to  enliven  the  warm  greenhouse  dur- 
ing the  dull  days  of  midwinter.  It  forms  a  freely 
hrauehed,  but  somewhat  upright-growiug  plant,  whose 
bright  purple  blossoms  are  borne  in  great  profnsioo. 
This  Justicia  is  not  at  all  suited  for  cutting,  but  a 
group  of  a  few  plants  in  full  flowtr  serves  to  display 
its  charms  to  the  best  advantage. — H.  P. 

White  Poinsettia.— A  good  companion  to  the 
brilliant  Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  We  have  had  a 
good  batch  of  the  white  variety  this  season,  and  it 
has  been  much  appreciated.  It  requires  a  little  more 
care,  but  if  well  treated  it  will  make  Hue  heads  of 
bracts,  which  when  associated  with  the  red  are  very 
effective.  To  succeed  with  ths  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  a  low  temperature 
during  the  autumn  — F.  H. 

The    English    FloweP    Garden. —  UmiV*.    Vkm  and 

Plaiiti.     ThinI  tditton,   rfi-isid,  iritk  mani^  nito  liliLstrationa^ 
London:  J.  Murraij,  and  throui/h  all  booksdUrs. 
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THE   GARDEN, 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


BAMBUSA  METAKE. 

The  fine  specimen  here  illustrated  is  the 
smaller  of  two  planted  about  twenty  years  ago 
in  the  garden  at  Middleton  Hall,  Carmarthen- 
shire. The}'  have  grown  well  without  protec- 
tion of  any  kind  or  attention  be^-ond  the  neces- 
sary removal  of  runners  invading  the  walk  and 
Grass.  That  the  climate  of  South  Wales  suits 
this  Bamboo  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
healthy  plants  of  all  sizes  about  the  grounds, 
most  of  them  being  from  these  runners.  None 
get  or  require  protection,  though  a  few  in  e.\- 
posed  situations  become  a  little  browned  in 
severe  winters  or  continued  cold  winds.  Gun- 
nera  scabra  also  does  well  with  verj'  slight  pro- 
tection. R.  G.  Lawrence. 


THE  CUTTIXG  OF  EVERGREEXS. 

ABOtrr  Christmas-time  and  early  in  the  new  year 
there  i^  usually  a  demand  for  Evergreens  to  use 
in  various  wiys  for  festive  decorations.  It  is  not 
of  their  use  that  I  now  refer, but  more  particularly 
to  the  cutting  of  them.  Wben  there  is  a  choice 
tj  a  few  days,  a  fine  dry  day  should  if  possible  be 
chosen.  The  work  of  cutting  can  then  be  performed 
with  far  greater  comfort  by  the  men,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  can  also  be  done  more  carefully.  It 
is  a  description  of  work  that  is  oftentimes  done  in 
a  perfunctory  or  haphazard  manner,  with  no  real 
thought  either  as  to  the  after  appearance  of  the 
shrubs  or  their  future  well-being.  Of  course  what 
holds  good  in  one  kind  does  not  always  do  so  in 
another,  whiUt  varied  forms  and  styles  of  growth 
should  also  be  considered.  In  my  own  case  I  have 
for  several  yeirs  been  aiming  at  cutting  Hollies 
so  as  to  get  the  trees  (for  trees  they  are)  into 
more  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  not  formal,  as  in 
clipped  trees,  but  so  much  so  as  to  give  every 
opportunity  for  the  lower  branches  to  spread  out 
and  not  be  overshadowed  by  the  branches 
above  them.  In  this  way  I  have  under  my  care 
a  number  of  well-furnished  specimens  from  20  feet 
to  30  feet  and  even  more  in  height.  These  consist 
of  the  common  Holly,  the  silver  variegated,  and 
the  yellow-fruited  kind.  The  soil,  a  light  one  rest- 
ing on  gravel,  suits  them  very  well.  Aucubas  I  find 
do  best  when  they  have  plenty  of  room  to  develop 
into  dense  bushes ;  these  when  too  tall  are  beheaded, 
2  or  3  feet  being  taken  off  the  tops.  Young  growths 
will  follow  in  due  course.  With  Laurels,  a  medium 
coarse  of  cutting  is  better  in  my  opinion  than 
either  of  the  two  extremes,  viz.,  that  of  constant 
summer  pruning  to  keep  them,  as  it  were,  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  architec's  plan  or  excessive 
cutting  down,  as  a  woodman  would  do  it,  leaving 
everything  bare  for  a  time.  A  deal  may  be  done 
with  Yews  to  keep  them  from  extending  too  wide 
when  the  space  is  limited  by  merely  cutting  out 
the  leading  shoots.  By  the  same  process  the  Box 
trees  can  be  retained  in  a  bushy  and  dense  condi- 
tion without  being  in  any  sense  formal.  When 
shrubs  are  taken  in  hand  in  time  by  judicious 
thinning  out  here  and  there,  it  will  take  years 
before  they  arrive  at  a  size  when  a  more  radical 
course  will  be  found  necessary.  This  informal 
kind  of  pruning  regulates  the  growth  of  the  shrubs 
and  prevents  strong  shoots  from  taking  the  lead 
to  the  weakening  of  the  rest,  with  the  consequent 
after  results  of  a  bareness  both  undesirable  and 
nnsishtly  also.  It  frequently  happens  that  shrubs 
are  left  more  to  chance  than  anything  else  in  the 
garden.  As  long  as  they  look  well  at  the  time,  be 
they  ever  so  crowded,  there  is  no  thought  given  as 
to  the  future.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  the  after 
effects  of  which  cannot  be  so  easily  remedied. 

EVEBGREEN. 


Digging  among  shrubs.— I  have  to  deal 
with  a  heavy  cold  soil,  in  some  parts  clay,  and  if 
left  alone  it  quickly  becomes  covered  with  Moss  on 
the  surface.   In  its  management  I  find  great  assist- 


ance from  the  annual  digging-in  of  the  leaves,  not  work  proceeded.  On  the  top  were  pLinterl  long 
only  in  the  easier  working  of  the  soil,  but  in  thus  '  trailing  shoots  from  the  woods  of  the  common 
preventing  the  leaves  being  blown  about  the  lawns  English  Ivy.  The  growth  was  rapid,  and  now  there 
contiguous  to  the  shrubberies.  Therefore  the  time  I  is  a  thick  mass  of  greenery  as  neat  as  possible.  An 
spent  m  digging  is  more  than  saved  in  after  I  annual  clipping  of  the  current  year's  shoots  is  all 
sweepmg.  By  burying  the  leaves,  the  shrubs  of  i  that  is  required,  and  certainly  nothing  as  a  covering 
all  kinds  are  invigorated.  In  my  case  most  of  tlie  ;  could  be  more  effective. — E.  M.,  Swanmorc  I'arlt. 
shrubberies  were  formed  of  the  soil  excavated  for 
house-building.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  not  the  best 
material  for  shrub  culture.  The  common-sense 
plan  of  digging  among  the  shrubs  should  be  to 
lightly  scratch  over  the  surface  close  about  the 
stems  of  all  trees  and  bury  the  leaves.  Not  only 
are  the  shrubs  benefited  by  such  an  addition,  but 
the  roots  are  not  .seriously  interfered  with,  the  sur- 
face is  more  easily  worked,  the  water  runs  away 
and  does  rot  lie  aboit  the  plaits  all  the  winter 
months. — E.  M. 


Fremontia  californica  — That  this  shrub  is  a 
rare  one  in  gaidens,  as  stated  on  page  532,  is  no 
doubt  greatly  owing  to  two  special  features  in 
connection  with  it,  the  first  being  the  fact  that  it  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  subject  to  propagate,  and  t'le 


HARDY  SHRUBS  CERTIFICATED 
IN  I8<)2. 
The  list  of  hardy  shrubs  certificated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  1S!I2  is, 
exclu.sive  of  Roses  and  Tree  Pieonies,  but  a 
limited  one,  there  being  throughout  the  year 
less  than  one  for  each  month,  while  the  majority 
of  the  few  thus  honoured  have  been  in  culti- 
vation for  many  years,  and  are  now  fairly  well 
known.  The  first  to  receive  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  the  floral  committee  was 

LiL.ic  President  Guevy,  which  was  shown  on 


second,  its  having  a  way  ot  dying  off  suddenly  even    February  0,  the  plants  being  of  course  forced.    The 
when  large  and  apparently  in  good  health.     Not    blooms  of  th's  are  large  and  double,  while  they  are 

borne  in  very  massive  clusters.  As 
shown  they  were  in  colour  almost 
white,  but  in  the  open  ground  the 
flowers  are  more  of  a  bluish  lilac 
tint.  This  Lilac  is  one  ot  the  varie- 
ties raised  and  distributed  by  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  who  has  made 
the  production  of  double-flowered 
Lilacs  essentially  his  own  for  some 
years.  The  first  of  this  group  was 
Lemoinei,  sent  out  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  awarded  a  certificate 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  1884.  Since  that  time  we  have 
had  numerous  other  forms  put  into 
commerce  from  the  same  source,  s  > 
that  the  list  of  these  double-flowerel 
Lilacs  from  Nancy  amounts  now  to 
a  couple  of  dozen  or  thereabouts. 
As  the  range  in  colour  is  by  no 
means  great,  some  of  the  varieties 
must  considerably  resemble  each 
other. 

Amygdalus  Davidiaxa  alba. — 

The    plant    to   which   a    first-class 

certificate  was   awarded  under   the 

above  name  is,  I    believe,  regarded 

as  the  typical  A.   Davidiana,  there 

■      being  another  form  with  rosy-tinted 
blossoms.     A.  Davidiaca  is  a  native 
of  China,   from  whence   it  was  in- 
troduced several  years  ago,  but   it 
is  still  very  uncommon.     It  is   the 
earliest  of  all  the  Almonds  to  un- 
fold its  blossoms,  for  in  mild  winters 
some  of   them  will  expand  before 
January  is  past,  while  the  specimens 
to  which  the  certificate  was  awarded 
on    March  8   were   taken   from   the 
open    ground.      The  wood    is   more   slender   and 
the  flowers   smaller   tlian   those   of   the   common 
Almond,   but  they   are  borne  in    great   profusion 
along    the    shoots     of    the    preceding    year,    so 
that   a  plant  in  full   flower   is  quite  a  mass  of 


Baiiibas.i  ik-take  in  the  garden  at  Middlctou  Ifall,  Carmai't'oeu. 
Eugraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mrs. 
K.  G.  Lawrence. 


only  have  a  few  instances  of  this  come  under  my 
notice,  but  other  contributors  to  The  Garden 
have  before  now  noted  the  same. — T. 


Ivy  edgings  and  carpetings  under  trees. 

-One  of  the   best  examples  of  this  work  that  I 


bloom.     Being  so  early  it  will  be  a  very  useful 


have  ever  seen  is  at  Dove  Park,  Woolton,  near  subject  for  flowering  under  glass,  as  simple  pro- 
Liverpool,  where  underneath  tall  Lime  trees  on  ,  tection  will  be  the  only  thing  needed  to  have  it  in 
each  side  of  the  carnage  drive  for  fully  200  yards,  j  ^oom  quite  as  soon  as  many  shrubs  that  need 
I  should  say,  Irish  Ivy  completely  covers  the  sur-  |  ^^^h  ^^^^  forcing.  A  woodcut  of  this  pretty 
face,  making  a  mass  of  greenery,  most  beautifuL  ^ju^ond  ^^  j^gn  jq  ^^^  GARDEN  for  May  28, 
dunng  the  winter  when  the  trees  are  leafless  over-  ;  law 
head.     The  bed  on  each  side  is  fully  15  feet  wide. 


Mr.  Carling  told  me  that  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
growing  is  very  thin,  and  not  far  from  the  surface 


EUONTMDS     JAPONICUS     COMPACTUS.  —  This     IS 

very  different  from   the  commoner  forms  of  the 


there  is  a  bed  of  scale  overlying  what  is  known  as  Japanese  Euonymus,  as  it  forms  a  neat  compact 
the  Woolton  rock  or  red  stone.  Quite  small  plants  little  bush  not  much  more  than  6  inches  high,  but 
were  put  out,  many  thousands  being  required.  No  !  quite  upright  in  growth.  The  oblong  -  shaped 
labour  in  clearing  the  leaves  is  incurred  ;  all  are  |  leaves  are  each  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
allowed  to  decay,  this  considerably  assisting  the  length,  of  a  deep  shining  green  with  a  narrow 
growth.  We  have  here  a  flint-built  store  wall  3  margin  of  clear  white.  It  will  no  doubt  be  sought 
feet  high  that  was  put  together  some  few  years  '  after  for  various  decorative  purposes,  while  it 
since  as  a  retaining  wall  for  some  soil.  The  soil  could  doubtless  be  used  fcr  cr'g'rgs  after  the  man- 
was  packed  tightly  in  amongst  the  stones  as  the    n^r  of  Box. 
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Rhododendron  campylocaepum.  —  Though 
perhaps  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  class  this  with 
hardy  shrnbs,  it  will  stand  the  winter  in  so  many 
districts  without  protection,  that  it  may,  I  think, 
be  incladed  here.  It  is  one  of  the  Sikkim  species, 
introduced  into  this  country  about  forty  years  ago, 
but  though  not  rare,  it  must  still  be  classed  with  the 
more  uncommon  kinds.  It  may  be  reganleJ  as 
one  of  the  medium  growing  species  of  this  district, 
the  leaves  being  3  inches  to  4  inches  long  and 
about  a  couple  of  inches  in  width,  wiih  the  edges 
-slightly,  but  distinctly  undulated.  The  blossoms 
are  bsll-shaped,  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  in  dia- 
meter, and  arranged  in  a  rather  loose  terminal 
head.  Their  colour  is  a  sulphur-yellow  without  any 
spots,  a  tint  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
Indian  species.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  his  Hima- 
layan Journals  speaks  of  the  sheep  feeding  on  this 
Rhododendron  as  well  as  oa  R.  Thomsoni. 

Rhododendron  racemosum.— This  pretty  little 
Rhododendron  from  the  Yunnan  district  of  China 
was  shown  on  April  10  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  at 
that  time,  from  its  very  distinct  character,  it  at- 
tracted a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  It  is 
of  dwarf  compact  haV>it,  flowering  freely  when  less 
than  a  foot  high.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
terminal  and  axillary  clusters,  are  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  pale  pink,  edged  with  a  deeper  tint,  and 
slightly  fragrant.  Should  it  prove  perfectly  hardy 
it  will  be  a  very  desirable  dwarf-growing  shrub  for 
the  rockwork.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  distinct 
Rhododendron  was  given  in  The  Garden  Octo- 
ber 8  last,  and  accompanying  it  will  be  found  a 
mast  interesting  article  on  this  species  and  also 
others  from  the  same  region. 

Wlstaeia  sinensis  alba. — This  white-flowered 
form  of  Wistaria  has  been  before  the  public  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  seldom  planted,  and,  in  fact, 
but  little  known.  It  may  be  described  as  a  pure 
white  counterpart  of  the  common  Wistnria;  that 
as  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  on  May  17  well  de- 
served the  first-class  certificate  then  awarded  it. 

Azalea  Mrs.  A.  Wateeee.— This  is  one  of  the 
hardy  Azaleas  with  large  well-formed  flowers  of  a 
pure  white,  blotched  in  the  interior  with  yellow. 
Jtisa  good  illustration  of  the  larger  and  bolder 
flowers  that  are  now  to  be  found  among  the  hardy 
Azaleas,  so  many  of  which  find  a  congenial  home 
at  Knap  Hill,  where  this  particular  variety  origi- 
nated. 

COENUS  Kousa. — The  specimens  of  this  shown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  on  June  21  were  very  attractive, 
and  it  will  doubtless  now  be  sought  after,  as  it  is 
very  distinct  from  most  of  our  flowering  shrubs.  It 
is,  I  believe,  regarded  as  identical  with  Benthamia 
japonica,  the  genus  Benthamia  being  now  merged 
into  that  of  Cornus.  The  flowers,  which  are  jellow, 
are  very  small,  and  borne  in  little  clusters,  but  the 
showy  part  of  the  inflorescence  is  furnished  by  four 
large  pure  white  bracts  which  subtend,each  cluster 
of  blossoms  e.xactly  as  in  the  flowering  Dogwood 
(Cornus  florida).  The  bracts  of  the  Japanese 
Cornus  are,  however,  more  pointed  than  those  of 
the  flowering  Dogwood.  Whether  under  the  name 
of  Benthamia  japonica  or  of  Cornus,  it  is  certainly 
very  little  known  in  this  country,  tliough  more  than 
tvo  years  since,  viz.,  December  27,  ISitO,  in  hi.* 
notes  from  Glen  Cove,  United  States,  Mr.  Falconer 
spoke  highly  of  it,  with  the  remark  that  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  shrubs  one  can  have  in  a  garden,  and 
it  is  far  hardier  than  B.  fragifera. 

Vaeiegated  Elder, — An  award  of  merit  was 
on  September  20  bestowed  upon  an  Elder  whose 
leaves  were  very  freely  blotched  and  marbled  with 
pure  white,  while  many  young  leaves  and  tips  of 
the  shoots  were  almost  wholly  while.  While  a 
place  doubtless  may  often  be  found  for  it,  this  Elder 
IS  one  of  tho-e  very  pronounced  subjects  that  are 
easily  overdone  in  a  garden. 

Hymbnanthera  ceassifoli.v. — It  is  seventeen 
years  since  this  little  shrub  was  introduced  from 
New  Zealand,  and  it  has  now  been  a  stock  plant  in 
many  nurseries  for  several  years.  It  is  a  dense 
growing  bush,  usually  of  a  flattened  hemispherical 
shape  that  reaches  a  he'ght  of  2  feet  to  3  feet. 
The  leaves  are  very  small,  but  so  thick  in  texture 
as  to  merit  the  specific  na'iie  of  crassifolia.     The 


most  distinctive  feature  is  the  berries,  which  ripen 
in  the  autumn,  at  which  time  they  are  white,  a 
tint  very  seldom  found  among  berried  shrubs. 
The  fruits  are,  however,  crowded  along  the  under- 
sides of  the  branches,  and  are  consequently  not  so 
conspicuous  as  they  would  be  if  borne  in  a  more 
exposed  position.  Though  a  native  of  New  Zea- 
land, it  is  much  hardier  than  most  shrubs  from 
that  region.  T. 

Dimorphanthus  mandsohuricus  — Unlike 
some  of  your  correspondents,  I  admire  established 
specimens  of  this  fine  shrub  or  dwarf  tree  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  I  refer  especially  to  plants— 
as  to  winter  aspect— that  have  acquired  sufficient 
size  and  age  to  develop  their  peculiar  branching 
characteri.'itics,  for  I  should  indeed  be  surprised  to 
find  anyone  who  could  perceive  beauty  in  young 
plants  say  of  three  or  four  years'  growth  when 
devoid  of  foliage,  for  then  they  are  about  as  orna- 
mental as  a  strong  bare  flower  stake.  Even  the 
fantastic  arrangement  of  its  bare  and  rugged 
branches  during  winter  is  interesting  and  dis. 
linct  from  most  others,  reminding  one  more  of 
noble  stags'  horns  than  anything  else  I  can  com- 
pare them  to ;  while  in  the  spring  the  rapid,  de- 
velopment of  its  noble  tropical-like  foliage  is  very 
pleasing,  and  as  autumn  advances  its  beauties  are 
heightened  by  the  profuseness  of  its  delicate 
creamy-white  blooms,  which  are  in  evidence  con- 
currently with  the  lovely  autumnal  tints  assumed 
by  the  enormous  leaves,  both  combined  making  up 
a  beautiful  picture  of  colour  in  the  landscape.  I 
have  no  personal  experience  of  its  behaviour  in 
heavy  cold  soils,  but  here,  where  the  reverse  as 
regards  soil  is  the  case,  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  any 
position  and  aspect,  and  old-established  plants  pro- 
duce suckers  in  thickets,  these  affording  a  ready 
and  expeditious  mode  of  increasing  the  stock. 
The  plants  form  conspicuous  objects  both  as  single 
specimens  in  isolated  positions  and  also  in  clumps 
of  considerable  size.  It  is  a  shrub  I  would  strongly 
advise  for  any  position  where  a  tropical  effect  is 
desirable.— J.  R  ,  Tan-y-bivlch. 

Shrubberies. — The  question  as  to  how  to  treat 
shrubberies  is  a  seasonable  one  to  raise  just  now. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
shrubbery  in  determining  whether  the  ground 
shall  or  shall  not  be  dug.  Many  old  shrubberies, 
especially  where  trees  overhang,  are  so  crowded, 
that  the  soil  has  become  one  mass  of  roots.  There 
is  no  use  whatever  in  such  cases  in  attempting  to  dig 
in  the  leaves  that  lie  on  the  surface,  and  there  is 
no  other  course  but  to  let  them  lie  and  decay  in 
due  time,  or  cover  them  over  with  a  coating  of  soil, 
which,  however,  cannot  always  be  found.  Then 
there  is  the  plan  of  annually  clearing  out  all  the 
leaves,  carting  them  away  to  some  out-of-the-way 
place  to  dec^y,  bringing  back  in  their  place  the 
leafage  of  the  preceding  year,  which,  with  other 
refuse,  has  become  thoroughly  rotted  and  is  now 
in  admirable  condiiion  to  spread  over  the  surface 
as  a  mulch  or  dressing.  Too  much  is  it  the  case 
when  leaves  are  removed  from  borders  to  allow 
them  to  decay  and  then  employ  them  elsewhere. 
No  wonder  in  such  cases  that  shrubs  in  time  wear 
a  thin,  starved  aspect,  and  once  they  begin  to  decay 
there  is  no  arresting  the  process  without  hard  cut- 
ting back  and  giving  the  ground  a  heavy  dressing 
of  manure  and  soil. — A.  D. 


SHOUT  NOTES.  — TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Erythrina  crista-galli  in  the  open  air.— 
Planted  at  the  toot  of  a  low  wall  at  the  south  euil  of 
one  of  Messr.J. '  Veitch's  houses  at  Cbelse;i,  T  last 
September  saw  this  growing  and  flowerine  very  freely, 
but  not  of  the  height  named  by  "J.  F."  (p.  5.32). 
From  what  I  gtithered,  the  rUnt  had  occupied  its 
position  for  some  years. — E.  M. 

Choisya  ternata  in  the  open  air.— In  many 
parts  of  this  country  this  shrub  planted  at  the  foot  of 
a  south  wall,  and  in  some  few  places  as  a  bush  in  the 
shruhbory,  succeeds  well.  It  is  as  a  wall  pljnt  that  it 
is  seen  at  its  best,  the  warmth  of  the  wall  ripeniuR  the 
wood  sufficiently.  Where  the  growth  is  free  the  plants 


will  flower  twice  a  year.  At  the  present  time  (De- 
cember 17)  our  plants  have  flowers  on  them  ag  well  as 
many  in  open  bud.  It  is  in  May,  howevfr,  that  the 
fullest  crop  is  borne,  the  plairts  being  literally  a  sheet 
of  white.— E.  M. 

This      not  so  tender  as  many  people  suppose,  for 

in  the  open  s:round,  under  similar  conditions  to  the  com- 
mon Laurel,  it  often  suffers  less  than  that  dues.  Of 
course,  if  the  Choi.sya  has  been  grown  a  good  while 
under  glass  and  is  then  planted  out,  it  is  far  moro 
liable  to  be  injured  durin?  winter  than  where  more 
fully  exposed  during  its  earlier  stages. — T. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  891. 

BOUGAINVILLE  AS. 

WITH    A   COLOURED     PL.WE    OF   B.    SPECTABILIS.*) 

There  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
value  of  Bougainvilleas  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view  for  the  ornamentation  of  our  plant 
houses.  This  refer.s  more  particularly  perhaps 
to  B.  glabra,  the  culture  of  which  is  far  more 
general  than  in  the  case  of  B.  spectabilis,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  coloured  plate  for  this 
week's  issue.  B.  glabra  has  no  doubt  won  its 
way  to  public  favour  more  than  its  rivals  through 
being  better  suited  to  pot  culture  —at  least,  its 
culture  is  more  understood  in  the  majority  of 
gardens.  Between  the  two  as  far  as  treatment 
is  concerned  I  have  in  my  experience  noted 
one  remarkable  diversity.  This  is  in  relation 
to  pruning.  B.  glabra  is  easily  managed  and 
produces  its  flowers  and  bracts  in  profusion 
under  what  may  be  termed  spring  pruning,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  Allamanda.  In  the  ca.se  of  B. 
spectabilis  the  same  mode  of  procedure  would 
mean  a  loss  of  bloom  to  a  large  extent. 
This  latter  variety  flowers  from  the  terminals 
of  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth, 
hence  in  cutting  these  away  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  the  plant  is  deprived  of  its  floral 
lieauty.  I  have  noted  that  almost  as  soon  as 
the  young  shoots  start  into  growth  in  the 
spring  the  flowers  show  with  it  and  soon 
develop.  What  pruning,  therefore,  is  rerjiiired 
should  be  seen  to  immediately  the  plant  i.s  out 
of  bloom,  so  as  to  ensure  a  well-ripened  growth 
by  the  autumn,  this  latter  being  carefully  pre- 
served for  the  next  season's  flowering.  I  found 
this  out  more  by  accident  than  otherwise 
through  the  plant  from  which  the  flowers  were 
taken  that  form  tlie  .accompanying  plate  beinf 
passed  over  one  spring  entirely  as  to  pruning. 
I  noted  afterwards  .as  it  showed  for  flower  that 
if  I  had  pruned  it  as  I  would  have  done  Bou- 
gainvillea  glabra,  I  should  have  cut  off  nearly 
all  the  future  bloom.  This  mode  of  proce- 
dure by  non-pruning  in  the  spring  has  now 
been  followed  for  several  seasons,  and  the 
plant  flowers  regularly.  This,  too,  it  should 
be  noted,  whilst  under  pot  culture,  and  that  not 
under  the  best  of  conditions.  Just  now  the 
plant  13  at  rest,  retaining  a  portion  of  its  foli- 
age, but  in  a  house  rather  tco  cool  for  it. 
The  temperature  of  the  house  now  falls  to 
about  36"  when  the  frost  is  very  severe,  about 
midway  between  that  and  40°  being  taken  as 
the  average  during  the  winter  at  night.  If  I 
could  add  10°  on  to  the  temperature  I  believe 
the  plant  would  so  thrive  as  to  be  a  grand  sight; 
every  spring,  and  that  in  a  pot  too.  From  my 
notes  of  its  requirements  I  am  quite  disposed 
to  think  that  this  Bougainvillea  has  lost  ground 
as  compared  with  B.  glabra  more  through 
want  of  suitable  treatment  than  anything  else. 


•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Garden^,  Gun- 
Tiprsbury  House,  by  Gertrude  HamiltMn,  .Taue  11,1892. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severcyna. 
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PETER     BARR. 


Mr.  Pkter  Baku  was  bom  at  Govaii — then  a  prosperous  weaving  village  on  the  Clyde — in  April,  1S26,  but  more  to  his 
taste  than  looms  or  their  products  were  the  Tulip  beds  in  his  father's  garden,  and  it  was  their  beauty  decided  his  fate.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  employed  in  the  seed  shop  of  Mr.  Jas.  Thynne,  of  Glasgow,  eventually  taking  full  charge  of  the  seed 
dejjartment  when  but  twenty  years  of  age.  His  neit  appointment  was  with  Messrs.  Daly,  Drysdale  and  Co.,  seed  merchants, 
of  -Newry,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  where  he  passed  through  the  terrible  famine  years  of  184-6-47,  caused  by  the  general 
failure  of  the  Potato  crop.  From  Newry  he  went  to  Messrs.  Richard  Smith's  nursery  at  Worcester,  then  only  sixteen  acres 
in  extent,  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he  was  appointed  manager  to  Messrs.  Butler  a-id  McCulloch,  of  Covent  Garden. 
After  some  years  of  experience  in  the  London  seed  trade,  Mr.  Barr  started  as  a  seedsman  in  the  autumn  of  18G1 
under  the  style  and  title  of  "  Barr  and  Sugden."  During  the  last  twenty  years  or  sj  Mr.  Barr  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  garden  plants  as  well  as  seeds,  beginning  with  the  Daffodils,  and  studying  also  othsr  groups,  such  as  the  Scillas, 
Lilies,  Hellebores,  Funkias,  while  more  recently  he  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  beautiful  genus  Peeonia  in  all  its  forms 
and  variations. 

Mr.  Peter  Barr  is  best  known  for  his  labours  in  collecting  and  popularising  the  Narcissi  and  the  DaToJils.  These 
once  much-appreciated  spring  flowers,  like  others,  however,  had  been  thrown  aside  or  neglected  during  the  artificial 
epoch  of  flower  gardening  known  as  "  bedding  out,"  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Barr  that  we  are  in  the  main  indebted  for  again 
collecting  and  exhibiting  them  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  so  obtaining  for  them  that  attention  and  culture  which  to-day 
they  receive.  An  impetus  was  given  to  his  labours  in  this  direction  by  a  correspondence  with  the  late  Mr.  Leeds,  of  Longford 
Bridge,  near  Manchester,  who  had  raised  hybrids  and  seedlings  of  these  flowers,  which,  as  shown  at  South  Kensington,  had 
been  much  admired,  although  at  that  time  there  was  little  or  no  sale  for  them.  This  correspondence  continued  until  near 
the  close  of  Mr.  Leeds'  life,  when  it  was  rumoured  that  "  if  his  Narcissi  were  not  sold  before  his  death,  he  had  directed  in  his 
will  that  all  should  be  destroyed  ! "  This  was  so  alarnung,  that  Mr.  Barr  consulted  the  Rev.  John  Nelson  and  other  friends, 
azd  the  result  was  a  syndicate  which  purchased  Mr.  Leeds'  stock.  While  cleaning  and  selecting  these  varieties  at  his  old 
bulb  grounds  at  Garrett  Lane,  Lower  Tooting,  Mr.  Barr  accidentally  heard  that  Mr.  Milner,  of  Sheffield,  had  a  stock  of  these 
bulbs,  and  he  went  to  Sheffield  to  see  them,  and  found  that  they  had  been  raised  as  seedlings  by  Mr.  Milner's  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  W.  Backhouse,  of  St.  John's,  Wolsingham,  Durham,  who  had  sent  consignments  of  new  seedlings  to  Mr.  Milner  from 
time  to  time.  Mr.  Milner's  stock  was  divided  between  Mr.  Jiarr  and  his  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Nelson,  and  so  the  Backhouse 
seedlings  came  into  far  more  prominent  notice  than  they  had  before  attained.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Barr  collect  all  the  old 
species  and  varieties  of  Dafi'odiis  from  all  sources,  but  he  also,  at  much  trouble  and  no  little  cost,  selected  and  named  the 
seedlings  raised  by  the  amateurs  above  named,  and  more  recently  he  has  dealt  with  those  of  other  raisers,  such  as  Rawson, 
De  Graaff,  and  Herr  Max  Leichtlin.  Ho  has,  moreover,  made  two  or  three  special  journeys  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Maritime  Alps  in  quest  of  wild  Narcissi.  The  extensive  collection  of  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  (seven  or  eight  acres)  to  be  seen 
in  bloom  at  Mr  Barr's  new  bulb  grounds  at  Long  Dittcjn,  Surrey,  during  April  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
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Given  a  inoper  temperature  and  a  light,  airy 
house,  I  tiriuly  believe  it  would  vie  with  that 
better-known  species  under  pot  culture,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  gorgeous  eli'ect  produced  by  a 
plant  that  is  growing  in  a  well  -  prepared 
border. 

If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  was  B.  spec- 
tabilis  which  used  to  be  (and  may  be  now  for 
aught  I  know)  sudi  a  splendid  sight  every 
spring  at  Swanscombe  House  Gardens,  Henley- 
on-Tliames,  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Daniells. 
Since  tlien,  though  now  some  years  back,  I  have 
seen  it  thriving  well  at  The  Denbies,  Dorking, 
in  a  lofty  glass  structure  between  lower  houses. 
I  should  think  this  plant  was  difficult  to  get  at, 
hence  probably  its  growth  would  not  be  much 
restricted  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  used  to  flower 
well.  Perhips  Mr.  Beesley,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Drewitt  in  the  charge  of  the  gardens  there, 
can  inform  us  on  this  point.  I  note  also  tliat 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Veitch  in  his  travels  was 
attracted  by  the  display  of  Bougainvilleas 
which  he  saw  in  the  Government  gardens 
at  S.iharunpur  (I'iile  G'irileners'  Chrauicle  for 
July  2,  1802,  pp.  11  and  12).  He  thus 
writes  of  Bougainvilleas  :  "  Mr.  Gallon  has 
three  distinct  varieties  of  Bougaiuvillea,  B. 
glabra  and  two  of  speciosa,  one  of  which  lie 
calls  spectabilis.  The  true  B.  speciosa  with  the 
dark  flowers  and  h:iiry  foliage  generally  flowers 
in  March,  whilst  the  one  Mr.  G:illou  calls  B. 
spectabilis  flowers  from  September  to  May, 
being  at  its  best  in  February."  Which  of  these 
two  (B.  spectabilis  and  B.  speciosa)  as  there 
cultivated  is  that  known  as  B.  spectabilis  in 
English  gardens  I  am  not  able  to  state.  There 
is,  I  think,  some  confusion  in  the  nomenclature. 
I  remember  som?  years  ago  one  called  Bou- 
gaiuvillea lateritia.  This  was  then  stated  to  have 
thedaikest  flowers  ((.e,  bracts)  of  any.  Ingrowth 
it  was  similar  to  li.  spectabilis,  but  I  did  not 
see  it  in  flower.  This  may  p  issibly  be  the  B. 
speciosa  of  Mr.  Herbert  Veitch's  notes.  I  have 
(in  common,  no  doubt,  with  others)  observed 
a  great  difl'ereuce  in  the  colour  of  the  bracts  of 
B.  glabra  as  grown  and  shown.  This  is  not  be- 
cause there  are  inferior  varieties,  but  through 
too  much  shade  having  been  given  to  the  plants. 
By  exposing  them  freely  to  the  sun,  and  that 
not  in  either  a  too  warm  or  a  too  moist  stove, 
the  colours  will  be  greatly  intensitied.  B. 
spectabQis  flowers  usually  before  much  shade  is 
required  ;  hence  the  remark  thereon  does  not 
apply  in  this  case.  B.  glabra  may  be  regulated 
to  flower  almost  to  a  nicety  by  stopping  the 
shoots  and  forcing  a  simultaneous  break  about 
twelve  weeks  prior  to  any  given  time  in  the 
summer.  As  to  soils,  thoroughly  good  peat  and 
turfy  loam  will  be  the  best  for  a  plant  growing 
in  a  bed  ;  whilst  if  in  a  pot,  leaf  sod  may  very 
well  take  the  place  of  peat.  In  any  case,  plenty 
of  wa^er  is  required  whilst  the  growth  is  active, 
but  much  less  during  the  winter,  when  B.  spec- 
tabilis of  the  two  should  have  the  soil  kept  the 
moister,  because  of  its  extra  amount  of  shoots 
for  the  next  year.  J.  Hudson. 


tlie  deepest  bring  up  to  the  surface  and  scatter  over 
the  land  by  their  fall  of  leaves,  sulistauces  benefi- 
cial to  other  trees  wliose  roots  do  not  de.-^cend 
deeply  enough  to  re.noh  them.  These  substances 
have  also  a  bene(ici:d  effect  upon  the  herbage  which 
springs  up  after  the  land  is  either  ]iartially  or  en- 
tirely cleared  of  timber.  Though  little  or  nothing 
will  grow  uniier  the  shade  of  a  dense  A«h,  yet 
after  the  clearance  of  the  timber  the  land  is  un- 
doubtedly improved,  and  where  a  crop  of  Oaks  has 
been  matured,  the  land  is  found  to  be  considerably 
benelited  liy  the  saline  matter  obtained  from  their 
leaves,  wliich  amounts  to  about  5  per  cent,  of  their 
whole  weight.  After  a  plantation  of  Larch  has 
been  thinned  out  sulHciently  to  allow  grass  to  cover 
the  ground,  such  herbage  far  surpasses  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  what  the  land  previou.sly  pro- 
duced.— A. 
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Mixed    planting    of  forest    trees. —  The 

practices  of  planting  indiscriminately  all  kinds  of 
forest  trees  and  distributing  them  throughout  the 
plantations  with  the  regularity  of  the  patterns 
upon  a  wall  paper  are  at  once  opposed  to  science 
and  to  correct  taste.  Few  foresters  can  boast  of 
soils  adapted  to  the  growth  of  any  great  number 
of  species  in  the  same  enclosure,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  forms  and  tints  in  spring,  sum- 
mer and  autumn  at  regular  intervals  throughout 
the  woodlands  entirely  riestroys  the  spirit  of  plant- 
ing. It  may  often  be  advisable  to  mi.?  up  the  deep 
and  shallow-rooting  trees,  so  that  the  soil  may  be 
well  occupied  from  its  surface  downwards.  Be- 
sides, some  of  those  trees  whose  roots  penetrate 


NOTES  OX  P.E0NIE3. 
P.EONIES  are  most  impatient  of  removal  at  any  time, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  they  should  be  planteil  if 
possible   in   autumn.      The   chief    points   in    their 
culture  are  a  deep  and  very   rich   soil.     Under  no 
circumstances    should   the   plants   be   surrounded 
with     crude     manure,    but,    instead,    di^     in    as 
much    as    you    like  at    1     foot    to    2    feet    deep, 
so    as  to  enrich   the   soil   by   the  time   the   large 
fleshy  roots  are  ready  to  descend  to  and  receive  it, 
which  they  quickly  will  if  good  healthy  plants  are 
secured    to    make    a    start    with.     Medium-sized 
plants,  with  two  or  three  good  crown  buds  to  each 
and  plenty  of   fresh  young   root^,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  much  older  plint-:  wliere  the  large  trunk 
of  the  root-stock  has  become  much  cankered.     If 
any  such  are  received,  I  recommend  the  shortening 
of  such  large  trunk-roots  considerably,  as  well  as 
removing  any  cankered  [arts   that   may  be  visible. 
In  the   planting  of  any  such  cankered  roots  and 
in  certain  soils  with  ci  rtain  kinds,  canker  will  of 
a  surety  be  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  it 
will  be  of  help  to  the  future  progress  of  the  plants 
if  a  niche  be  cut  around  the  trunk  or  main  root  at 
about  2  inches  or  3  inches  below  the  base  of  the 
crown-bud^.     This   will   luasten   the   formation   of 
fresh  roots  from  the  latter  and  materially  assist  in 
the  .speedy building  up  of  anew  and  more  vigorous 
growth  than  could  possibly  ensue  where  the  old 
and  cankered  pieces  remiiin.     Another  good  way, 
if  the  plants  are  large  enough   to  admit   it.  is  to 
cut    the   large   trunk-root   in    two  longitudinally, 
this,  with  shortening  of  the  trunk,  bain^  also  arl- 
vantageous  to  the  futirre  plant.     In  planting  let 
there   be  no  fear  of  burying  the  crown  buds,  as 
these  when  left  have  a  tendency  upward,  and  as 
roots   are   freely  produced  from   the  ba^e   of  the 
buds,  there  is  a  danger  of  these  roots  becnming 
parched  and   destroyed  in   dry   weather.     Where 
attention  is  given  to  these  seemingly  insignificant 
details  at  planting  time  it  saves  any  after  disturb- 
ance, which,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  plants  are 
most  impatient  of.     Fiequently  I  have  seen  it  re- 
commended  that  herbaceous   Paeonies    should  be 
planted   in   the  spring  months,   just   as  they   a-e 
sending  up  their  fresh  young  stems  for  the  season. 
To  plant  these   things  at  such  a  time   is  a  very 
great   mistake ;    in   fact,    no   worse   possible  time 
could  be  chosen,  for,  if  nothing  more,  the  young 
growths  are  subjected  to  great  ri>k  in  transit  and 
are  frequently  entirely  lost.     Therefore,  to  all  who 
wish  to  have  success  in  growing  these  Paeonies  I 
say  do  not  plant  in  spring  and  do  not  wait  for  the 
appearance  of  new  growth.     Such  signs  as  these 
are  all   well  enough  for  the  many  plants  that  are 
continually  emitting  numerous    roots   throughout 
the  season,  but  it  is  another  question  altogether 
for  such  subjects  as  only  make  one  or  two  sets  of 
roots  in  each  year,  and  that  with  unvarying  regu- 
larity.    In  all  these  latter  instances  the  aim  of  the 
planter  should  be  to  snatch  the   moment  between 
these  two  sets  of  roots  and  get  the  plants  into  their 
places.     Lobs  of  tap  root  will  then   be  small,  while 
the  small  fibres  .should  still  have  to  come.     Had  I 
to  choose  any  special  time  in  the  whole  year,  I 


should  unhesitatingly — and  for  I'iconies  in  pnrti- 
cnlar— select  from  the  end  of  September  onwards 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  October,  however,  is 
decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  December,  because 
the  land  is  generally  more  workable  in  the  former 
month.  E.  J.   II. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

The  planting  of  these  .should  always  be  done 
prior  to  the  pushing  forth  of  new  foliage.  I  am, 
however,  aware  that  in  some  gardens  where  espe- 
cial attention  is  accorded  these  plants  they  are 
successfully  planted  in  the  spiing  months  as  well 
as  at  other  seasons.  In  all  ordinary  instances  and 
where  no  especial  home  is  provi<led  for  Christmas 
Roses  it  is  by  far  the  best  pl.an  where  they  cannot 
be  planted  in  early  autumn  to  do  it  as  soon  as 
flowering  is  completed.  This  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  well  established  before 
the  parching  winds  of  March  and  April  arrive. 
Christmas  Roses,  that  is  all  the  varieties  of  Ilelle- 
borus  niger,  are  best  broken  up  into  rather  small 
pieces.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  where  the 
plants  have  been  allowed  to  remain  long  in  one 
position.  Very  large  plants  with  probably  1(10  or 
more  flowers  springing  from  e^ch  are  exceedingly 
handsome  looking  subjects  in  the  herbaceous  bor- 
der, or  indeed  in  any  position  where  such  may  per- 
chance exist,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  finest 
flowers  are  always  produced  by  these  very  large 
examples.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  that 
the  best  flowers  are  produced  on  two-year  or  three- 
year-old  plants,  counting  from  the  time  of  planting 
and  assuming  that  the  plants  have  been  broken  up 
into  pieces  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  crowns 
each  at  the  most.  Divisions  of  this  size  are  quite 
large  enough  for  transplanting,  so  that  those  pos- 
sessing large  specimens  that  have  not  been  broken 
up  for  years  could  soon  increase  their  stock  of  this 
invaluable  winter  flower.  To  those  possessing 
such  plants  I  would  suggest  that  a  portion  be 
broken  up  or  divided  every  year,  as  by  so  doing 
a  continued  supply  of  flowers  may  still  be  forth- 
coming as  before.  Where,  however,  the  dividino- 
and  transplanting  are  deferred  till  the  flowering  is 
complete,  the  supply  of  bloom  will  not  be  inter- 
fered with. 

One  thing  is  especially  disastrous  in  trans- 
planting Christmas  Roses,  and  this  is  attempt- 
ing to  transplant  very  large  examples,  that  is, 
clumps  of  2  feet  or  so  in  diameter.  Though  nearly 
twenty  years  have  elapsed,  I  still  remember  an 
attempt  to  transplant  some  grand  examples  of 
these  Hellebores  in  the  lump  as  lifted,  and  thou,'h 
every  precaution  was  taken  and  their  new  quarters 
ready  prior  to  th5  specimens  being  lifted,  it  was 
all  to  no  purpose.  As  a  result,  the  attempt  was 
an  absolute  failure  and  a  lesson  never  forgot'en. 
Every  vestige  of  their  grand  foliaga  was  lost  leaf 
by  leaf,  and  when  in  the  early  autumn  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  I  lifted  them  a^ain  to  see  if  anything 
could  be  done,  there  was  hardly  a  living  root  to  be 
found  in  that  huge  mass,  all  of  which  was  in  the 
most  perfect  health  when  transplanted  early  in 
the  previous  autumn.  The  only  remedy  for  plants 
thus  reduced  is  to  wash  every  particle  of  soil  from 
them  and  remove  the  dead  roots,  afterwaris 
dividing  them  into  small  pieces  of  a  couple  of 
crowns  each  and  planting  them  in  good  soil  in 
nursery  beds.  Prior  to  planting,  allow  the  plants 
to  become  qui'e  dry  from  the  washing  by  laying 
them  out  in  an  open  shed,  and  when  planting 
freely  dust  them  in  the  trench  with  fine  charcoal. 
It  will  also  be  well  to  plant  somewhat  deeper  than 
usual,  so  that  the  new  roots  which  shall  presently 
issue  from  the  base  of  the  crown  shall  have  the 
advantage  of  additional  protection.  This  is  the 
more  needful  because  the  old  decayed  roots  will 
be  of  very  little  service  in  restoring  the  plant 
to  health,  and  for  which  it  must  depend  on 
entirely  new  roots.  This  to  some  may  seem  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  go  to,  but  if  the  variety  he 
a  good  one— as  it  was  in  the  ca=e  of  that  I  nearly 
lost— it  will  be  well  repa-d,  as  in  two  or  three  years 
these  divisions  will  have  made  nice  flowering 
plants,  and  in  much  less  time,  of  course,  where 
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the  plants  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  course  of 
wrong  treatment.  It  is  at  this  season  of  the  year 
that  many  who  possess  a  stock  of  flowering  plants 
of  these  favourite  Christmas  Roses  are  tempted  to 
lift  and  pot  a  portion  of  them  for  blooming  under 
glass,  and  for  purposes  of  decoration,  either  in  a 
cut  state  or  in  pots,  few  plants  can  equal,  much 
less  surpass  them.  None  are  hardier  or  more  endur- 
ing, and  none  more  free-flowering  or  continuous. 
But  wliere  the  plants  are  few  in  number  and 
valued  accordingly,  the  protection  of  a  handlight 
will  keep  the  flowers  clean  and  pure,  while  no  pro- 
bable danger  hangs  overhead.  All  plants  lifted 
and  potted  for  flowering  under  glass  will,  if  at  all 
large,  be  best  broken  up  into  small  pieces  when 
flowering  is  over  and  replanted  in  good  rich  soil. 

The  position  this  section  of  Hellebores  appears 
to  prefer  is  one  sheltered  from  cutting  winds  and 
also  protected  from  hot  sun.  Distant  shade  is 
preferable  to  that  provided  by  a  wall,  for  example. 
An  abundant  depth  of  soil  where  the  roots  may 
be  constantly  cool  is,  however,  the  chief  point. 
Given  this,  you  may  plant  your  Christmas  Roses 
in  a  greater  variety  of  positions  with  success  than 
in  those  instances  where  depth  of  good  soil  is 
wanting.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  their  roots  to 
descend  to  2^  feet  or  '6  feet  in  the  earth  where  the 
soil  will  permit,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
their  roots  will  go  down  far  deeper  if  an  oppor- 
tunity be  afforded  them.  I  mention  this  that 
amateurs  who  would  desire  to  make  a  special 
feature  of  a  few  plants  should  in  the  first  instance 
provide  a  fitting  and  a  permanent  home  for  these 
very  desirable  garden  flowers.  There  are  some 
excellent  varieties  in  commerce  at  the  present 
time,  and  a  good  one,  if  costing  a  Utile  more 
primarily,  will  not  require  any  more  room  than 
an  inferior  variety,  while  the  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  obtainable  by  planting  tlie  best  kinds 
will  increase  year  by  year,  as  will  also  the  plants 
and  the  quantity  of  flowers.  E.J. 


CLEMATISES. 


There  are  few  plants  that  give  more  .satisfaction 
than  the  Clematis,  for  it  is  hardy,  beautiful  and 
easily  cared  for.  To  do  well  it  must  have  rich  soil. 
When  planting,  dig  a  large  and  broad  hole,  and 
fill  it  in  with  a  compost  of  one-half  well-rotted 
cow  manure  and  one-half  good  strong  rich  loam. 
The  Clematis  also  likes  plenty  of  water  while  in 
bud  and  bloom,  but  not  on  the  tops,  as  the  water 
spoils  the  blossoms.  The  early  or  spring  bloomers, 
which  flower  on  the  old  or  last  season's  growth, 
should  not  be  pruned  until  all  the  blossoms  are 
gone,  while  the  summer  and  autumn  bloomers,  also 
the  bush  varieties,  can  be  trimmed  in  the  spring,  as 
they  blossom  on  the  young  wood.  The  best  of  the 
shrubby  or  bash  sorts  are  C.  stans,  C.  Davidiana, 
C.  erecta  and  C.  erecta  flore-pleno,  the  la^t-named 
being  very  scarce  and  hard  to  obtain.  Most  of 
the  climbing,  spring-blooming  varieties  have  light 
lavender  or  white  flowers,  and  all  are  handsome. 
One  of  the  very  best  is  Miss  Bateraan,  with  large 
satiny  white  flowers  ;  with  me  it  has  a  tendency  to 
bloom  from  the  ground  up,  and  is  desirable  for 
planting  by  a  verandah  on  that  account.  Most  of 
the  climbing  sorts  (unless  trained  horizontally)  are 
allowed  to  grow  or  are  trained  perpendicularly,  and 
the  result  is  a  mass  of  blooms  at  the  top  of  the 
trellis.  In  this  way  they  are  not  nearly  so  beauti- 
ful as  if  trained  so  that  the  whole  vine  would  have 
flowers  from  the  ground  up.  Owing  to  the  fashion 
of  having  dwellings  and  even  the  roofs  painted  in 
loud  and  glaring  colours,  it  is  difficult  to  recom- 
mend any  variety  of  Clematis  to  plant  against  a 
porch,  except  some  of  the  white  sorts,  as  the  con- 
trast would  cause  ridicule.  Some  of  the  double- 
flowered  climbing  sorts,  like  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
do  not  grow  with  me  so  strong  as  the  single 
sorts.  The  gem  of  the  summer-flowering  varieties 
is  Jackmanni  ;  it  is  especially  desirable  and 
beautiful  as  a  bedding  plant  grown  as  follows : 
Make  a  circle  12  feet  in  diameter,  cover  it  with 
netted  wire,  known  as  chicken  fencing,  laid  flat, 
but  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  outer 
edge  1  foot ;  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  raised  from 


3  feet  to  .3J  feet,  leaving  three  or  four  narrow 
spaces  from  outer  edge  to  near  the  centre,  large 
enough  to  walk  in  to  train  the  plants.  Plant  on 
outer  edge  from  eight  to  ten  plants  of  Jackmanni 
in  specially  rich  soil,  and  the  second  year  they 
will  be  beautiful  and  improve  every  year.  The 
wire  netting  is  supported  from  the  ground  by 
strong  wire  or  thin  iron,  bent  square,  and  with 
both  ends  in  the  ground,  and  the  netting  tied  to 
it  to  hold  it  in  place.  It  can  be  removed  during 
the  winter. 

The  best  of  the  late  summer  or  autumn-blooming 
varieties  is  C.  paniculata.     This   is  truly  a  gem. 


Penshurst  a  scented  Carnation  ?  I  have  grown 
some  hundreds  of  it,  but  never  found  the  flowers 
sweet-scented. — High  Peak. 


USE  OF  OIL  JARS. 
The.se  great  handsome  jars  used  for  bringing  the 
fine.st  oil  from  Italy  to  London  may  be  made 
good  use  of  in  the  garden.     We  saw  a  pair  in 
Mrs.    Earle's  garden    at   Woodlands,   Cobham, 
used  witli  very  good  effect — one  on  each  side  cf 
^,_.    the  garden  door.     The   best  things   to  put  in 
On  account  of  its  Hyacinth  fragrance,  handsome  I  them  would  be  half- hardy  plants,  like  Myrtles, 
foliage,  and  pretty  white  star-shaped  flowers,  it  is  j  large  Heliotropes,  or  Oranges,  which  could  lie 
peculiarly  adapted  for  planting  near  verandahs.     I  i  taken  intact  into  the  cool  greenhouse  or  con- 
have  cut  shoots  of  it  this  summer  from  10  feet  to  '  servatory  at  the  approach  of  frost. 
12  feet  long,  covered  from  end  to  end  with  beauti-  j 
ful  white   flowers.     Just   imagine    how    nice   this 

flower  is  for  decorating  a  table  or  room,  and  for  re-  THE  AURICUL.\— SHOW  AND  ALPINE, 

lieving  the  effect  of  large  flowers  in  bouquets  or  I  This  pretty  spring  flower  begins  to  get  very  inter- 
baskets  It  IS  as  good  as  Stevia  or  G.ypsophila  pani-  \  csting  soon  after  the  new  year  comes  in,  especially 

if  a  good  collection  of  the  best  show 
varieties  is  grown,  for  if  the  plants  are 
grown  in  a  heated  house  the  leaves 
slowly  unfold  soon  after  Christmas.  There 
is  considerable  difi'erence  even  amongst 
the  best  cultivators  as  to  the  treatment 
of  these  choice  alpine  plants.  I  was 
talking  to  a  good  grower  and  successful 
exhibitor  of  Auriculas,  their  winter  treat- 
ment being  the  theme,  and  my  friend 
seemed  quite  surprised  when  I  stated 
that  I  liked  to  expose  the  plants  to  a 
good  hard  frost.  His  treatment  was  the 
very  reverse  of  this,  for  he  hurried  his 
plants  into  a  heated  house  as  soon  as 
frosts  set  in,  and  did  not  like  them  to  be 
exposed  to  a  lower  degree  of  cold  than 
about  35°  Fahr.,  this  over-careful  treat- 
ment making  them  quite  greenhouse 
plants.  Our  entire  collection  is  now  out 
in  the  open  gaiden  fully  exposed  to  frost, 
and  as  1  write  these  lines  the  plants  are 
frozen  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots;  every 
part  of  (he  ball  is  as  hard  as  stone,  for 
the  ice  is  3  inches  thick,  and  we  have  had 
18°  of  frost.  I  find  when  the  plants  have 
been  exposed  in  cold  frames  to  a  rigorous 
winter  we  have  very  little  of  the  woolly 
aphis,  which  seems  latlier  tender,  and  can- 
not endure  being  frozen  hard  for  a  week  or 
two  at  a  time.  I  fancy  if  Auricula  fanciers 
were  to  return  to  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  frame  culture  entirely,  never  allowing 
the  plants  to  go  into  a  greenhouse,  we 
might  have  less  bother  v^ith  this  trouble- 
some parasite.  The  great  advantage  of  a 
heated  house  for  Auriculas  consists  in  the 
facility  with  which  the  plants  can  be  pro- 
tected when  they  are  in  blossom.  The 
flowers  of  these  garden  favourites  are  more 
fragile  than  one  would  suppose.  They  suffer 
culata,  or  Statice  imbricata.  When  well  taken  sadly  from  damp,  and  frost  is  ruinous  to  them.  From 
care  of  it  grows  from  15  feet  to  2.5  feet  in  a  season,  '  an  ordinary  garden  frame  frost  may  be  kept  out 
commencing  to  bloom  the  last  week  in  August,  by  double  mats,  but  these  encouiage  rather  tlian 
and  lasting  until  October  1.  The  curiously  shaped  defy  damp;  whereas  in  a  heate  I  house  or  pit  the 
seed-pods,  which  when  ripe  are  slightly  red  and  blossoms  are  not  in  the  lea^t  injured  either  by  the 
green,  are  as  effective  as  the  flowers,  when  com- 1  damp  or  the  cold.  About  the  middle  of  January, 
bined  with  autumn  leaves  and  grasses  for  decora- i  or  at  least  not  later  than  the  fir.-it  week  in  Feb- 
tion.  It  grows  readily  from  fresh  seeds.  It  will  |  ruary,  we  place  our  plants  in  a  pit  heated  suffi- 
become  very  popular  as  soon  as  it  is  known  to  the  '  ciently  to  keep  the  frost  out,  but  we  do  not  mind  the 
public.  1  have  heard  of  some  trying  to  palm  off  ,  temperature  falling  so  low  as  the  freezing  point, 
C.   flammula   for  paniculata.— J.   T.   Temple,  in   as  this  I  find  does  no  injury  to  the  most  delicate 


Italian  oil  jara  used  for  half-hardy  flowers.  Em;raved  for 
The  Garden  from  a  photograph  taken  at  Woodlands, 
Cobham. 


American  Gardeniny. 


Autumn-flowering   Carnations. —  In  The 

Garden  for  December  3,  Wm.  Allan,  Gunton  Park, 
writing  on  the  above,  recommends  Celia  as  a  good 
autumn  bloomer.  I  have  looked  through  several 
catalogues,  but  cannot  find  it  mentioned,  and  as  I 
am  getting  a  collection  together  should  like  to  add  i  frost, 


it  to  my  list.  Does  Mr."  Allan  grow  one  called 
Sacoharissa?  It  is  one  of  the  best  autumn 
bloomers  that  I  know  and  stands  forcing  well.  It 
is  a  true  Carnation,  yellow  striped  carmine,  faintly 
Clove-scented.     Does  Mr.  Allan  find  the  Pride  of 


flowers  when  the  air  is  dry,  for  we  are  careful  to 
see  that  the  atmosphere  is  dry  when  a  low  tempe- 
rature is  expected.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  plants  require  very  little  water  indeed,  and  it 
is  usually  applied  to  them  early  in  the  day,  so  that 
the  path;,  &c.,  may  be  dried  up  before  the  house  is 
shut  up  in  the  afternoon.  Artificial  heat  .should 
be  applied  very  carefully,  and  only  to  keep  out 
An  important  part  of  the  cultivation  of  the 


show  Auriculas  u.sed  to  be  the  surface-dressing, 
which  was  always  considered  an  essential  part  of 
their  culture,  and  no  good  grower  would  venture 
to  l°ave  this  out  of  the  year's  work.  I  regularly 
surface-dressed  our  plants  for  years,  and  generally 
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found  that  few  or  no  roots  were  found  in  it  at  the 
lime  the  flower-trusses  were  fully  developed.  I 
examined  plants  in  other  gardens  near  Manchester 
where  very  much  richer  dressings  were  used,  and 
found  ihe  results  the  same;  so  it  was  gradually 
dropped,  and  the  plants  seemed  to  do  just  as  well 
without  it. 

Green-Hy  is  the  most  troublesome  parasite  we 
have  to  deal  with  amongst  Auriculas ;  it  is  more 
partial  to  the  green-leaved  varieties,  not  caring  to 
attack  those  with  the  farina  densely  powdered 
upon  the  leaves,  although  they  are  not  exempt  from 
it.  The  fine  grey  edged  variety  George  Lightbody 
is  most  frequently  attacked,  but  Prince  of  Greens, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  and  other  green-edged  varieties 
are  much  injured  unless  the  pest  is  destroyed  on 
its  first  appearance.  It  is  well  to  fumigate  the 
plants  in  the  house  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a 
little  growth,  and  this  will  destroy  any  that  may 
yet  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  trusses  and 
leaves  are  apt  to  become  drawn  up  in  a  heated 
house  ;  therefore,  see  that  plenty  of  air  i^admitted, 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  shelter  the  plants  from 
frost  winds  from  whatever  direction  they  may 
blow.  The  trusses  must  also  be  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine,  which  would  soon  curl  up  the  petals, 
especially  those  of  the  selfs,  which  curiously 
enough  are  much  more  susceptible  of  injury  from 
sunshine  or  cold  winds  than  those  of  the  grey, 
green,  or  white-edged  varieties. 

In  the  early  spring  months  the  seedlings  just 
pushing  out  of  the  ground  demand  attention.  It 
is  better  to  place  the  seed-pans  in  the  house  with 
the  flowering  varieties,  as  they  come  up  more  freely 
and  grow  more  rapidly,  but  they  do  not  make  very 
much  growth  at  first,  and  it  requires  some  patience 
to  prick  out  the  tiny  seedlings  which  may  have  just 
made  their  first  leaves  after  the  two  seed  leaves. 
A  dozen  of  these  minute  plants  may  be  put  into 
a  3-inch  pot.  The  soil  must  not  be  suffered  to  be- 
come dry.  or  the  plants  may  disappear.  The  ofl- 
se's  put  in  last  autumn  will  also  require  to  be 
potted  off ;  some  of  them  are  so  small,  that  they 
must  be  planted  in  2i-inch  pots,  and  it  is  well  to 
repot  the  whole  of  them  in  February  whether  they 
be  large  or  small,  as  they  s'art  away  more 
freely  in  the  new  soil,  which  should  be  a  little 
Tghter  than  that  used  for  the  flowering  plants. 

Alpine  Auriculas  of  the  choicer  named  varieties 
do  better  in  pots  and  treated  very  much  the  same 
as  the  show  varieties,  but  the  flowers  are  altogether 
less  liable  to  injury  from  cold  winds  or  from 
frosts.  They  are  nearly  all  well  adapted  for  plant- 
ing in  the  rock  garden  or  for  the  front  lines  in  her- 
baceous borders  ;  they  like  well-drained  good  soil, 
moist  in  summer.  The  potting  soil  for  Auriculas 
is  not  quite  so  important  as  some  fanciers  would 
lead  people  to  believe.  I  have  tried  them  in  the 
most  approved  composts  of  the  old  growers,  and 
find  that  they  were  much  in  error  in  the  use  they 
made  of  rich  stimulating  manure.  The  plants,  if 
overfed,  are  generally  short-lived.  They  thrive 
admirably  in  the  same  soil  we  use  for  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  plants  of  that  kind,  such  as 
four  parts  of  good  loam,  one  of  decayed  cow  or 
horse  manure,  one  of  leaf-mould,  and  a  sufficient 
allow.Tnce  of  coarse  white  sand.  The  flower-pots 
should  be  well  drained  and  the  plants  may  be  re- 
potted once  a  year  during  the  summer  months. 

J.  Douglas. 


Planting  perennials.  —  For  some  plr.nts 
particularly  such  as  flower  in  the  early  sprirg 
months,  it  will  be  obvious  that  to  plant  these  the 
moment  they  are  in  flower,  or  expected  to  flower, 
is  altogether  wrong,  as  not  only  does  it  completely 
spoil  the  season's  blooming,  but  it  likewise  over- 
taxes the  energies  of  the  plant  at  a  wrong  season, 
while  if  the  planting  be  done  when  growth  and 
flowering  are  completed,  the  strength  of  the  plant 
may  be  all  directed  to  one  important  particular, 
namely,  that  of  becoming  established.  Nor  is  this 
all,  for  invariably  in  the  autumn  there  is  time  for 
such  work  to  be  done  well,  but  in  the  springtime 
there  is  a  greater  demand  upon  one's  time — so  much 
so,  that  the  work  is  often  d  ne  hurriedly  and  too 
oJten  thoughtlessly,  and  has  to  be  done  over  again. 


Just  such  an  instance  occurs  to  my  mind.  A  newly- 
made  border  of  herbaceous  plants  was  planted  last 
spring.  It  was  about  150  feet  long  and  t!  feet  wide. 
I'nfortunately  the  plants  came  to  hand  at  a  busy 
time,  but  as  the  border  was  ready,  the  plants 
were  unpacked  and  planted  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  so,  or  rather  they  were  put  in  small  holes 
and  a  little  earth  placed  round  them,  and  the 
owner  boasted  of  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  work 
had  been  done.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that 
this  border  was  an  eyesore  all  the  summer,  and 
only  Ihe  strongest  and  most  vigorous  plants  made 
any  attempt  to  grow.  Singularly  enough  I  paid 
a  visit  to  this  very  garden  the  other  day,  and  found 
it  all  topsv-lurvy,  and  a  couple  of  men  digging  up 
the  3-feet-high  plants  from  near  the  grass  verge, 
and  changing  their  places  with  those  whose 
stature  was  only  some  0  inches,  and  which  in  the 
hurry  and  bustle  had  been  planted  at  the  very  back 
of  the  border.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  undertake 
such  work  at  the  right  time,  and  when  due  thought 
can  be  given  it. — E.  J. 


The  Week's  Work. 


H.4RDY  FRUITS. 
Protecting  Gooseberhiks. — In  suburban  gar- 
dens house  sparrows  are  the  greatest  enemies  to 
fruit-buds,  more  especially  those  of  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  but  well  into  the  country  these  are 
not  nearly  so  troublesome,  though  bullfinches 
work  more  destruction  even  than  do  all  other 
kinds  of  birds  in  the  aggregate.  Early  pruning 
naturally  favours  the  birds'  movements,  and 
greatly  "lessens  the  chance  even  of  a  partial  crop 
of  fruit  being  had.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where 
the  buds  are  liable  to  be  cleared  off  wholesale 
defer  pruning  till  they  are  too  far  advanced  in 
o-rowth  to  be  interfered  with,  some  market  growers 
not  pruning  till  the  earliest  fruits  are  large  enough 
for  marketing.  Projective  measures  should  be 
early  resorted  to,  not  waiting  till  the  birds  have 
already  made  a  start,  bullfinches  sometimes  nearly 
clearing  the  bushes  of  buds  before  being  seen. 
Covering  permanently  with  three-quarter-inch  gal- 
vanised wire  netting  is  the  surest  and  in  the  end 
cheapest  form  of  protection,  and  if  a  framework  is 
erected  over  the  bushes  fish-netting  may  be  used 
instead,  this  being  taken  off  when  the  bushes  are 
in  full  leaf,  and  returned  directly  the  fruit  com- 
mences to  ripen.  Black  cotton  or  cheap  thread 
freely  run  from  branch  to  branch  in  all  directions, 
and  this  can  he  done  very  rapidly  by  means  of  a 
shuttle  sold  for  the  purpose,  greatly  baffles  small 
birds  and  not  unfrfquently  saves  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  buds.  Lime  and  soot  water  applied  to 
the  bushes  with  a  .'.yringe,  so  as  to  coat  them  with 
the  mixture,  is  another  good  preventive  of  bird 
attacks,  but  this  is  liable  to  be  washed  off,  and 
mu-t  be  renewed  once  or  twice  during  the  early 
spring  months.  One  of  the  oldest  and  still  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  baffling  birds  is  to  gather  the 
bushes  well  up  together  in  the  form  of  a  cone. 
Two  pairs  of  hands  well  furnished  with  leather 
gloves  a'e  needed,  the  branches  being  kept  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  few  coils  of  strong  tar-twine. 
When  the  branches  are  thus  well  drawn  up  to- 
gether the  birds  rarely  ever  touch  the  outsides  of 
the  cones  even. 

PRtTN'iN'G  Gooseberries. —Where  pruning  can 
safely  be  performed  it  should  be  done  soon,  this 
admitting  of  the  ground  being  manured  if  need  be 
and  very  lightly  forked  over,  so  as  to  turn  in  the 
weeds  or  manure  without  damaging  many  surface 
roots.  The  bushes  not  being  crowded,  much 
thinning  out  and  reducing  of  size  are  not  desirable, 
by  far  the  heaviest  crops  being  had  where  the 
market  growers'  very  light  system  of  pruning  is 
followed.  In  this  case  only  the  lower  undershoots 
are  cut  out,  the  fruit  on  these  being  liable  to  be 
spoilt  by  splashing,  while  any  straggling  growths 
or  branches  are  cut  back  to  well  placed  back 
shoot=,  with  a  view  to  preserving  well-balanced 
heads.     If  very  crDwded,  a  little  thinning  out  may 


also  be  done  with  advantage,  the  old  bearing  wood 
being  principally  removed,  Ihe  bushes  when  com- 
pleted bristling  with  young  shoots  left  to  their  full 
length.  Fairly  good  crops  can  be  had  by  spurring 
back  all  the  young  shoots  to  the  old  wood,  much  as 
Red  Currants  are  treated,  and  those  trees  trained 
against  north  walls  or  a  fence  of  any  kind  should 
be  pruned  in  this  manner.  In  these  instances 
train  the  leading  Viranches  about  6  inches  apart 
straight  up  the  walls  or  fences,  and  do  not  shorten 
them  till  tie  limit  is  reached,  the  strong  side 
shoots  being  well  spurred  back.  Young  plants 
should  be  freely  cut  back  till  sufficient  shoots  are 
obtained  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  tree  or  bush, 
after  which  be  content  to  thin  out  the  latter, 
spurring  back  all  superfluous  fhoots  on  the  trained 
trees.  Gooseberry  cuttings  may  be  made  and 
inserted  in  a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  north  or  other 
cool  wall  whenever  there  is  no  frost  in  the  ground. 
Select  long  and  straight  young  wood,  as  Gooseberry 
bushes  with  short  stems  are  of  little  value,  this 
being  especially  the  case  with  many  of  the  large 
fruited  varieties,  which  seem  to  prefer  trailing 
on  the  ground  to  growing  uprightly.  Shorten  the 
cuttings  to  a  length  of  15  inches,  cut  cleanly  across 
below  the  lowest  joint  and  trim  off  the  thorns  and 
all  but  the  topmost  four  buds.  Insert  these  cuttings 
5  inches  deep  and  9  inches  apart  in  rows  18  inches 
apart,  taking  good  care  to  fix  them  firmly.  Most 
of  them  will  strike  root  and  form  three  or  four 
shoots  next  summer,  and  these  being  cut  freely 
back  during  the  following  winter  good  serviceable 
bushes  will  be  the  result. 

Gooseberry  caterpillar. — Very  severe  frosts 
have  no  appreciable  effect  in  reducing  the  severity 
of  attacks  from  the  grubs  of  the  Gooseberry  saw- 
fly;  in  fact,  they  never  did  more  mischief  than 
during  the  summers  of  18111  and  18'J2.  The  co- 
coons must  be  impervious  to  frost,  as  the  latter 
finds  its  way  far  more  deeply  than  the  former  are 
supposed  to  hibernate.  Where  there  were  attacks 
of  caterpillars  last  season,  there  is  every  proba- 
bility, unless  preventive  measures  are  taken,  of 
there  being  still  more  of  them  to  contend  with 
next  season,  and  even  if  only  a  very  few  were  seen, 
something  should  be  done  to  guard  against  worse 
attacks  next  April  or  May.  A  heavy  dressing  of 
newly-slaked  lime,  lightly  forked  into  the  surface 
well  up  and  to  a  distance  of  2  feet  from  the  stems, 
will  sometimes  prove  efficacious,  as  will  also  a 
light  surfacing  of  gas-lime  ;  but  the  plan  of  re- 
moving the  surface  soil  well  down  to  the  roots, 
burning  this  and  the  cocoons  it  contains,  replacing 
the  soil  with  fresh  loam  and  manure,  is  most  to  be 
commended.  Where  spent  tanner's  bark  can  be 
had  fresh  from  the  tanyard,  a  heavy  mulching  of 
this,  especially  about  the  stems  of  the  bushes,  is 
an  excellent  preventive,  the  flies  apparently  never 
finding  their  way  through  this,  or  else  the  juices 
worked  down  are  destructive  to  the  cocoons.  The 
trees  and  bushes  in  quarters  permanently  netted 
in  are  the  most  liable  to  be  over-run  by  cater- 
pillars, most  probably  owing  to  the  flies  being  pro- 
tected from  birds,  as  the  latter  are  very  fond  of 
the  caterpillars. 

Currants.— Red  and  White  Currants  are  also 
liable  to  be  stripped  of  buds  by  small  birds,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  are  Gooseberries.  The  same 
preventive  measures,  with  the  exception  of  that 
last  mentioned,  are  applicable  as  in  the  case  of 
Gooseberries.  Not  much,  if  anything,  will  be 
gained,  however,  by  delaying  pruning  any  longer. 
Red  and  White  Currants  grown  as  bushes  on  a 
short  clear  stem  should  have  the  centre  kept  open, 
the  main  branches  being  left  about  12  inches 
apart.  In  order  that  the  latter  miy  be  well  fur- 
nished with  short  fruiting  spurs,  the  leading  shoot 
on  each  ought  to  be  shortened  to  about  one-third 
of  its  length,  and  where  there  is  room  for  an- 
other branch,  reserve  a  well-placed  young  shoot, 
shorten  to  one-third  of  its  length,  and  gradually 
build  up  a  strong  bush.  All  superduous  or  i-i'le 
shoots  should  be  spurred  back  to  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  old  wood,  the  fruit  being  principally  borne 
in  clusters  ro'ind  these  spurs.  Cut  young  bushes 
back  rather  freely  until  a  good  foundation  is  laid. 
Wall  trees  should  be  pruned  on  similar  lines.  Black 
Currants  should  be  cut  rather  hard  for  two  or  three 
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winters,  or  till  a  good  head  is  formed,  after  which 
be  content  to  keep  the  young;  shoots  freely  thinned 
out,  only  foreshortening  all  straggling  branches. 
Propagate  exactly  as  advised  io  the  ca'^e  of  Goose- 
berries. W.  IGGULDEN. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Mushrooms. — Up  till  now  the  weather  has  been 
all  in  favour  of  Mushrooms  in  heated  structures, 
the  temperature  keeping  up  well  without  having 
recourse  to  too  much  heat  in  the  pipes.  Now  that 
there  is  a  sudden  change  to  severe  weather,  (here 
is  the  danger  of  the  air  becoming  too  dry  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Mushrooms,  that  is  if  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  too  hit.h  ;  55°  is  a  suitable  tem- 
perature, or  it  may  drop  5°  1  iwer  on  occasions. 
Lower  than  this  the  Mushrooms  do  rot  grow  freely 
enough.  I  have  previously  called  attention  to  the 
advisability  of  keeping  the  surface  of  the  beds 
which  are  in  bearing  covered  over  with  clean  mats, 
kept  off  the  surface  by  strips  of  wcod  resting  on 
bruk''.  This  keeps  the  temperature  about  the  sur- 
face more  regular,  and  when  the  pipes  are  warmer 
it  does  not  affect  the  growth,  as  it  might  do  where 
fully  exposed.  Where  the  surroundings  are  likely 
to  become  dry,  do  not  on  any  account  neglect 
damping  down,  a  little  liquid  manure  also  being 
very  beneficial,  this  assisting  in  charging  the  air 
with  ammonia,  which  is  desirable  if  Mushroom  cul- 
ture is  to  prove  successful. 

SuccESSiONAL  BEDS.— During  severe  weather 
where  the  material  is  being  prepared  in  open  sheds, 
the  frost  is  apt  to  lake  an  effect  upon  it.  This 
must  be  guarded  against,  or  else  when  made  up 
the  bed  will  rapidly  become  too  hot.  To  guard 
against  this,  cover  the  heap  of  material  over  with 
a  few  old  mats  or  even  long  litter.  'J  his  will  draw 
up  the  heat  and  so  cause  the  moisture  to  become 
dispersed.  To  get  Mushroom-bed  mateiial  into 
good  condition  for  making  up  into  beds,  the  mois- 
ture must  not  be  dried  out,  but  dispersed  through 
the  action  of  fermentation.  The  beds  cannot  be 
made  too  fiim,  as  with  well-prepared  material  the 
beds  are  not  likely  to  rise  too  high.  After  the 
beds  are  spawned  and  ready  for  soiling,  take  care 
not  to  use  cold  soil  from  the  optn.  It  should  be 
taken  into  the  structure  a  few  days  beforehand,  so 
as  to  become  well  warmed  before  being  placed  in 
close  contact  with  the  manure.  For  keeping  a  suit- 
able temperature  in  the  bed  whilst  the  spawn  is 
working,  use  a  few  old  mats  laid  on  the  surface  in 
preference  to  hay,  which  lies  too  close. 

ASPAIIAGUS— With  the  turn  of  the  day  Aspara- 
gus forcing  will  become  more  general.  Of  course, 
the  supply  to  be  obtained  will  depend  upon  the 
roots  at  command,  as  with  a  sufficiency  of  strong 
roots  the  forcing  of  Asparagus  is  a  simple  matter. 
A  low-heated  pit  or  fiame  is  the  best  position  for 
forcing,  as  here  the  temperature  is  easily  kept  up. 
The  bottom  of  the  frame  should  be  filled  up  firmly 
with  well- worked  fermenting  material  as  a  medium 
for  bottom-heat,  this  ranging  about  80°.  A  layer 
of  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  light  and  friable  soil 
should  be  spread  over  and  underneath  the  crowns. 
A  watering  with  tepid  soft  water  at  a  temperature 
of  90°  will  assist  in  settling  the  soil  about  the 
roots  and  starting  the  grass  into  growth.  A  top- 
heat  of  55°  to  (10°  will  be  quite  high  enough.  In 
three  weeks  it  should  be  fit  for  use.  Whether  it 
shonld  be  blanched  is  a  matter  of  fancy,  but  if  so, 
excluding  light  by  covering  over  the  glass  will  be 
found  the  best  plan,  or  rather  better  than  covering 
over  the  crowns  with  an  extra  depth  of  soil. 
Where  the  forcing  has  to  be  carried  out  solely  in 
hotbeds  see  that  the  material  is  in  a  suitable  con- 
dition for  maintaining  the  heat,  as  on  this  depends 
whether  the  roots  are  enabled  to  be  well  forced 
out. 

Salading. — Unless  provision  has  been  made,  the 
supply  of  Lettuces  in  many  instances  may  be  get- 
ting scarce.  Salad  without  Lettuce  is  poor,  and 
however  plentiful  other  material,  such  as  Endive, 
Witloof,  Mustard  and  Cress,  may  be.  Lettuce  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  thoroughly  appreciated.  In  the 
event  of  Lettuce  falling  short,  seed  may  be  sown 
thickly  in  boxes  and  the  young  plants  cut  over  in 


the  same  way  as  Mustard  and  Cress.  Up  till  now  it 
has  not  been  any  trouble  to  blanch  Endive,  this 
taking  place  rapidly  either  in  the  frames  or 
even  when  stored  in  sheds.  If  blanching  should  be 
backward,  this  now  quickly  takes  place  by  placing 
a  few  heads  in  the  Mushroom  house  at  intervals  of 
a  week.  Do  not  put  in  large  quantities,  as  when 
once  blanched  decay  is  not  long  in  afterwards  set- 
ting in.  Endive,  like  Witloof,  must  not  be  used 
too  freely  in  salad.  A.  Youkg. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


FUTUUE  ARRANGEMENTS.— This  is  not,  stiictly 
speaking,  a  subject  for  this,  week  altogether,  but 
relates  to  work  all  through  the  season.  At  the 
commencement  of  a  new  year  it  is,  however,  a 
matter  which  should  be  well  con.<-idered,  so  that 
definite  plans  may  be  laid  for  future  working. 
If  one  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  should  be 
the  future  arrangements  as  it  feitains  to  any 
department  of  gardening,  and  the  same  is  acted 
upon  in  good  time,  the  future  success  in  any 
instance  will  be  more  nearly  ensured.  Later  on, 
as  work  presses  on  all  sides,  it  is  useless  to 
think  or  wish  that  certain  things  had  been  done 
some  six  weeks  or  two  months  sooner  so  that  the 
most  could  have  been  made  of  the  season.  A  late 
start  in  nearly  every  case  means  far  less  satis- 
factory returns.  The  requirements  of  no  two 
places  are  alike,  and  cannot  therefore  be  any  better 
compared  than  can  one  garden  with  another  as  to 
its  successful  working.  What  is  wanted,  perhaps, 
very  particularly  in  one  instance  is  probably  in 
another  of  only  minor  importance ;  whilst  also 
what  will  succeed  in  one  case  without  any  trouble 
will  in  another  be  a  source  of  dilBculty  to  the 
grower. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  it  should  be  a  gar- 
dener's aim  to  always  have  something  under  cultiva- 
tion that  will  create  a  fresh  interest  as  it  deve- 
lops. To  always  be  following  on  the  same  lines 
year  in  and  year  out  must  in  course  of  time  become 
tiring  to  those  forwho.se  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
any  gardener  has  to  provide.  There  is  an  ample 
field  for  e.\tended  culture  of  various  plants,  more 
particularly  so  now-a-days  when  specimen  plants 
are  in  less  favour  than  they  were.  Then,  again, 
the  growing  of  plants  fora  private  supply  is  t( tally 
different  from  having  to  provide  for  the  public  at 
large.  The  more  that  a  private  gardener  tries  to 
avoid  running  in  the  same  line  as  those  who  grow 
for  market  supplies,  the  better  will  be  the  results 
,TS  it  relates  to  attractiveness.  Some  plants,  for 
instance,  become  so  common  as  to  be  seen  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.  These  may  be  ever  so  good 
in  their  way,  but  the  fact  of  being  met  with  so  fre- 
quently causes  less  interest  to  betaken  in  them. 
The  more  attractive  we,  as  gardeners,  can  make 
our  plant  houses  will  not  only  yield  more  pleasure 
to  our  employers,  but  should  also  give  to  each  of 
us  greater  satisfaction.  A  deal  which  can  be  turned 
to  a  good  account  by  ourselves  may  be  learned 
by  comparison  with  other  cultivators.  The 
sources  of  supply  also  are  now  much  enlarged  to 
what  they  were  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us 
in  middle  life.  It  is  no  very  long  time  since 
Spiraea  japonica  was  seldom  seen,  or  the  Roman 
Hyacinths,  or  the  Berlin  crowns  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley ;  jet  now  it  may  be  fairly  asked, 
"  What  should  we  do  without  them  ?  "  Then,  again, 
as  it  pertains  to  fine-foliaged  plants,  many  of  us 
can  remember  when  small  decorative  plants  of 
Crotons,  Palms,  and  other  things  were  only  seen  in 
units  where  they  are  now  grown  in  scores.  Plant 
culture  has  undoubtedly  increased  and  widened  its 
borders,  taking  up  more  time  than  it  used  to  do  in 
many  gardens  without,  I  fear,  in  many  cases  any 
corresponding  increase  in  either  hou.=es  or  labour. 
To  this  I  attribute  more  than  anything  else  the 
numerous  complaints  now  to  be  heard  of  themealy 
bug  in  our  fruit  house-i.  This  would  not  have 
happened  if  so  many  plants  had  not  been  crowded 
into  them  instead  of  being  retained  in  their  own 
quarters. 

The  retention  of  old,  shabby-looking  and  scrubby 
plants  unless  for  stock  purposes  should  be  stu- 


diously avoided.  The  labour  involved  in  bringing 
back  to  health  a  sickly  plant  oftentimes  is  more 
expensive  and  troublesome  than  working  up  a 
fresh  strck.  Young  fine-foliaged  plants  well 
grown  and  in  good  character  are  far  preferable 
to  others  more  leggy  and  otherwise  not  so 
attractive.  Again,  among  flowering  plants, 
who  would  not  prefer  in  the  case  of  Ixoras 
and  Gardenias  in  the  stove,  of  Epacrids  and 
Azaleas  in  the  greenhouse,  comparatively  young 
plants  to  others  that  are  possibly  larger,  but 
in  a  measure  starved  ?  The  overstocking  our 
plant  houses  with  any  one  given  kind  of 
plant  is  a  mistake,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
other  things  in  the  long  run.  Then,  again, 
where  e\er7  success  has  attended  the  labour  be- 
stowed upon  any  particular  subject  for  some  few 
years,  there  will  in  some  cases  come  a  time  of 
failuie  through  the  want  of  proper  care,  future 
success  being  reckoned  on  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  in  the  past.  Ii,  is  thus  possible  to  get  quite  out 
of  the  running,  so  to  speak,  the  reason  why  not 
being  attributed  to  the  real  source  of  failure. 

In  cases  where  plants  of  their  respective  kinds 
have  been  grown  for  several  years  and  made 
prominent  features,  it  is  just  as  well  to  endeavour 
to  work  in  something  fresh  to  afford  variety.  The 
arrangement  too  of  the  p'ant  houses  if  copied  from 
year  to  year  will  cause  a  lack  of  interest,  the  same 
plant  or  p'ants,  may  be,  in  the  same  place.  These 
if  not  too  large  or  too  heavy  to  be  moved  may 
advantageously  be  turned  about,  others  being 
brorght  into  more  prominence  if  possible.  Any 
possib'e  feature  that  can  be  woiked  out  should  at 
least  be  attempted.  For  instance,  where  basket 
plants  have  received  but  scant  attention,  there  is 
a  wide  scope  for  fresh  features.  So  also  is  there 
in  the  many  climbing  plants  for  the  roofs  of 
stoves,  temperate  houses,  and  greenhouses.  The 
covering  of  bare  and  oftentimes  unsightly  walls 
is  anoti  er  subject  worthy  of  extended  notice. 
There  is,  in  fact,  many  ways  and  devices  which 
suggest  themselves  if  future  arrangements  are 
duly  considered  in  good  time. 

J.  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 
Almost  as  soon  as  I  had  penned  the  remaiks  in 
my  last  cultural  notes  the  weather  changed  to  in- 
tense frost,  clear  and  bright  at  first,  but  near  Lon- 
don at  least  this  clear  weather  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  last,  and  scon  we  had   the  usual  keen 
frosts  and  very  dense  fogs.     Cultivators  with  but 
little  experience   get  alarmed  when  they  have  to 
face   a  combination  of     fog    and     intense    frost, 
but  there  is  no  need  for  anxiety  when  the  houses 
are  well  built  and  the  heating  apparatus  in  order. 
In   such    weather  as   we   now   have  it  is  easy  to 
realise   the   value   of  houses  well  furnished  with 
hot-water  pipes  and  a  good  healing  apparatus,  for 
where   there   are  many  glass  houses  and   several 
boilers  diiven   to  the  full  limit  of  their  working 
powers   with    several   thou.sand  feet  of  hot-water 
pipes,  a  gardener   cannot  keep  his  mind  easy  in 
severe  fiost  unless  he  has   confidence  in  the  ma- 
terial. Indeed  in  some  gardens  not  only  is  a  spare 
boiler  kept  in  stock  for  an  emergency,  but  spare 
collars,  lengths  of  pipes,  elbows,  "y  pieces,  &c.,  so 
that  woikmen  may  have  everything  at  hand  to  re- 
pair any  e^amage  that  might  occur.     It  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  beforehand  where  a  leak  or  frac- 
ture in  pipes  or  boilers  is  likely  to  occur,  and  a 
collection  of  choice  Orchids  might  be  ruined  for 
lack  of  this  preparation.     The  season  is  now  close 
at  hanel  when  many  plants  will  be  in  full  growth  ; 
indeed   some  are  now  in  the  midscason  of  their 
growth.     Such  are  Miltonia  Roezli  in  the  warmest 
house  and   M.   vexillaria  in  the   Cattleya   hou-se. 
At  this  season  both  of  these  well-known  species 
should   be  as  near   as   possible   to  the  glass  roof 
without  endangering  their  life  or  health  by  being 
subjected  to  a  too  low  temperature,  for  the  coldest 
part  of  any  Orchid  house  is  near  the  roof  glass 
close  at  the  base  of  the  rafters  or  sash-bars.  These 
two  species  should  be  repotted  at  the  end  of  sum- 
mer or  early  in  autumn,  and  I  have  so  often  urged 
the  importance  of  keeping  them  free  from  insect. 
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pests  that  no  more  need  be  said  on  that  point  for 
the  present.  Other  species  of  MiUonias  cultivated 
in  pots  or  pans,  for  some  of  them  are  better  grown 
in  one  and  some  in  the  other,  as  M.  c;)ndida  and  the 
variety  grandiflora,  which  are  so  useful  for  flower- 
ing in  September  ;  also  the  vigorous  M.  Regnelli 
and  M.  Clowesi  mav  hi  planted  in  flower-pots 
quite  half  filled  with  clean  p:itshcrds  laid  in 
loosely.  Others,  of  which  good  examples  are 
M.  spectabilis  and  11.  Moreliana,  which  are  of 
dwarfer  habit  and  extend  themselves  laterally, 
may  be  planted  in  pans  ;  the  best  potting  ma- 
terial is  equal  portions  of  good  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum,  mixing  with  this  a  good  sprinkling  of 
clean  potsherds  broken  np  and  some  pieces  of 
charcoal.  I  do  not  like  much  charcoal,  nor  coarse 
white  sane),  both  of  which  are  sometimes  too  freely 
used.  Nearly  all  these  Miltonias  are  Cattleya- 
house  plants,  and  they  seem  to  do  better  on  the 
more  shaded  side  of  the  house.  Some  persons  tell 
us  to  arrange  our  Orchids  on  the  shady  side  in 
summer,  but  advise  them  to  be  placed  where  they 
can  obtain  all  the  light  possible  during  the  winter. 
Tbis  may  do  very  well  for  those  who  grow  a  few 
dozen  or  even  a  hundred  or  more,  but  when  the 
houses  are  filled  with  plants  it  cannot  be  done, 
because  tlio.se  plants  thiit  require  much  light  in 
summer  also  require  all  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
for  them  in  winier;  it  would  be  an  absurd  thing 
to  move  Cattleyas  and  Lrelias  from  the  lightest 
part  of  the  house  in  winter  to  make  room  for 
Miltonias  and  such  things.  We  have  to  leave 
them  where  they  are,  and  find  it  answers  best,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  raise  them  a  little  nearer  to 
the  glass.  Many  plants  of  Miltonias  die  alto- 
gether through  exposure  to  too  much  sunshine. 
Some  of  them  take  on  a  greenish  yellow  tinge 
naturally  in  the  foliage,  but  the  green  disappears 
altogether  sometimes,  and  the  plants  languish  and 
die.  It  may  be  necessary  with  some  old  plants  to 
break  them  up  and  remove  most  of  the  spent  bulbs, 
repotting  them  again  in  smaller  pots  and  pans. 
When  Orchids  of  this  kind  show  symptoms  of  bad 
health  it  is  caused  either  by  too  free  exposure  to 
sunlight,  overpotting,  or  an  injudicious  application 
of  water. 

The  early  snmmer-floweiing  Cypripediums,  such 
as'C.  viUosum  and  C.  villosum  var.jBoxalli  now  require 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  the  plants  which 
were  not  repotted  last  year  should  be  top- 
dressed  ;  we  use  a  little  good  fibrous  loam 
with  the  peat  for  these,  and  also  for  C.  caudatum. 
They  are  all  showing  their  flowers,  and  to  ensure  a 
good  bloom  they  should  have  liberal  treatment.  We 
have  plants  it  takes  two  men  to  move  down  from 
the  stage,  and  such  large  specimens  are  repotted 
once  in  three  years  only,  but  they  are  surface- 
dresssd  every  year  about  this  time.  I  begin  to  have 
much  more  faith  in  surface-dressing  Orchids  than 
I  u.'ed  to  have.  We  may  take  it  that  whether  they 
are  the  terrestrial  species  like  some  of  the  Cymhi- 
diums  and  Cypripediums,  or  truly  epiphytes  like 
the  Lselias  or  the  Cattleyas,  under  the  natural 
conditions  of  their  growth  they  always  receive  what 
we  would  call  a  surface-dressing  from  decaying 
leaves  or  other  organic  matter.  We  may  see  how 
mnch  tendency  all  Orchid  roots  have  to  run  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  potting  material  or  to  run 
through  it  close  to  the  surface,  not  dipping  into  it 
until  they  reach  the  sides  of  the  flower-pots,  when 
they  either  push  down  between  the  sides  thereof 
and  the  potting  stuff  or  else  turn  round  when  they 
come  to  the  crocks  and  go  quite  round  their 
circumference  inside  the  rim.  Cymbidium  ebur- 
neum,  C.  Masters!,  C.  Parishi,  &c.,  which  are 
usually  potted  in  loam  with  the  roots  well  under 
the  surface  as  we  would  repot  a  Pelargonium,  will 
at  this  season  push  them  up  to  the  surface,  and 
they  may  be  seen  pushing  about  with  the  points  of 
the  shoots  showing  above  ground  as  if  they  were 
looking  for  fresh  material.  I  generally  at  this  time 
place  a  surface-dressing  of  two  parts  loam  and  one 
of  manure  with  some  coarse  sand  added  to  keep 
the  material  open,  and  into  this  the  new  roots  run 
freely.  It  is  better  to  put  two  dressings  than  too 
great  a  thickness  of  it  at  one  time.  While  the 
severe  frost  lasts  do  not  try  to  keep  up  the  night 
temperature  quite  up  to  the  regulation  standard. 


We  have  often  had  the  Cattleya  house  down  to  50° 
and  the  warmest  house  to  .^iS"  in  very  cold  weather 
without  any  injury  to  the  plants. 

J.  Douglas. 


Orchids. 


MASDEVALLTAS  OF  THE  S.-^CCO- 
L.^BIAT.E  GROUP. 

I  .\M  very  fond  of  these  plants,  and  I  fail  to  see 
why  they  are  discarded  so  much,  for  although 
this  section  of  the  genus  commands  a  better 
price  than  many  of  the  other  groups,  it  is  not 
very  popular.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  species  belonging  to  this  group  of  Masde- 
vallias  are  found  growing  at  lower  elevations 
than  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  other  species, 
consequently  more  warmth  is  required  to  ensure 
their  well-being.  I  Jo  not  think  they  will 
succeed  unless  a  temperature  of  about  50^  is 
maintained.  In  such  a  temperature  I  have 
found  them  thrive  well  through  the  winter, 
usually  flowering  in  the  early  spring  months. 

M.  CHiM.ER.i,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  the  group,  is  found  growicig  on  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  was  fir^t  introduced  by  M.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  who  at  the  same  time  imported  with  it 
M.  nycterina,  which  although  of  the  same  group  is 
yet  very  inferior  to  it.  The  true  form  of  Chimfera 
is  a  grand  flower  ;  the  -  scape  usually  points 
downwards,  bearing  several  flowers;  these  are 
triangular  in  outline,  the  ground  colour  pale  yellow, 
much  spotted,  with  black'sh  purple  and  copiously 
veined  with  the  same  colour,  the  entire  inner 
surface  being  hispid  ;  the  tips  of  the  sepals  aie 
lengthened  out  into  tail-like  points,  and  thus  the 
flower  measures  a  foot  or  more  across  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  sepals.  Of  this  plant  there  are  several 
varieties,  most  of  which  have  been  described  as 
specific  forms,  but  I  quite  agree  with  those  who 
put  them  down  as  varieties  of  Chimajra.  I  may 
notice  the  following  as  being  the  most  remarkable, 
viz.,  Roezli,  Roezli  rubra,  Wallisi,  Gorgona,  Win- 
niana,  and  Backhousiana,  with  several  others 
which  vary  in  colour  and  size  considerably  from 
the  typical  plant.  In  a  state  of  nature  they  grow 
upon  the  branches  of  trees  where  they  get 
an  abundance  of  shade  and  moisture ;  here 
the  plants  grow  with  the  greatest  vigour. 
Where  the  atmosphere  is  not  so  suitable  the 
growth  of  the  plants  is  less  robust,  although 
they  bloom  quite  as  freely.  These  plants  require 
a  slightly  warmer  atmosphere  during  the  winter, 
not  but  that  they  will  exist  and  flower  well 
too  if  kept  in  the  cold  house,  but  this  causes 
them  to  lose  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves,  which 
turns  brown.  I  therefore  think  the  bfst  plan  is  to 
remove  them  to  the  Cattleya  house  in  the  winter 
months,  putting  them  back  into  the  cool  house  as 
the  sun  begins  to  shine  with  more  power.  They 
may  be  grown  in  hanging  wire  baskets,  which 
should  be  well  drained  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
good  leaf-mould  and  peat  fibre.  The  plants  should 
have  abundance  of  moisture  throughout  the  year, 
but  less  during  the  winter  than  at  any  other  time 

M.  BELLA  is  another  species  of  this  section,  with 
quite  as  massive  flowers  as  M.  Chimera,  but  the 
tails,  I  think,  are  not  so  long ;  the  sepals  are 
ochrous-yellow  on  the  inside,  blotched  and  spotted 
with  brownish  purple.  On  the  outside  they  are  of 
a  deep  purple;  the  lip  is  large,  shell-like,  and  pure 
white.  It  grows  under  the  same  conditions  as 
Chimsera,  being  found  with  it  in  a  state  of  Nature. 

M.  Caedeei,  although  not  bearing  a  large 
flower,  is  one  of  'he  prettiest  of  the  genus.  It  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Carder  and  sent  home  to  his 
partner,  Mr.  Shut'leworth,  at  Clapham  Park,  some 
ten  years  ago.  The  blooms  are  campanulate,  the 
colour  white,  brofiish  purple  near  the  base,  the 
small  tails  being  about  2  inches  long,  yellow.  In 
a  plant  which  I  sa^  flowering  with  Mr.  Seeger  at 
Dulwich  I  noted  ^^^  tails   were  quite  2|  inches 


long  and  of  a   soft    purple.     It  is  quite  a  gem 
amongst  Masdevallias. 

M.  Hiu:ttkana  is  another  very  interesting  and 
free  flowering  plant,  with  blooms  of  acre.imy  white 
spotted  with  relilish  purfjle,  the  tails  of  the  sepals 
being  of  the  same  dark  colour.  It  is  named  in 
honour  of  M.  Louis  van  Houtte,  of  Ghent. 

M.  nycterina  was  distributed  in  the  first  in- 
stance as  M.  Chimicra,  and  though  far  less  beauti- 
ful, it  is  a  very  distinct  and  pretty  plant ;  the 
sepals  have  a  ground  colour  of  pale  yellow,  freely 
spotted  with  purple,  the  tail-like  points  being  of 
the  same  dark  colour,  and  about  2  inches  in 
length. 

M.  RADiosA  is  another  beautiful  plant,  having 
somewhat  small  flowers,  which  are  of  a  blackish 
hue  ;  the  tails  almost  black  and  the  shell-like  lip 
white. 

The  above,  together  with  troglodytes,  vesper- 
tilio,  erythrochiete,  andChestertoni,coniprisethe 
majority  of  this  group  hitherto  brought  into 
cultivation  ;  all  will  thrive  and  do  well  under 
the  same  conditions. 

William  Hugh  Gower. 


Lycaste  Harrisoniee  eburnea. — J.  Edwards 
sends  me  a  beautiful  flower  of  this  variety.  It  is 
a  missive  waxy  flower,  and  the  slightest  bruise 
robs  it  of  its  beauty.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
thick  and  massive,  waxy  in  texture,  and  pure 
ivory  white ;  the  lip,  too,  is  white,  streaked  and 
veined  with  purple,  the  base  of  the  lip  being  soft 
yellow.  This  is  a  variety  of  the  old  L.  Harrisonise. 
The  typical  plant,  this  variety,  and  any  other 
forms  are  all  deserving  special  attention. — G. 

Orchids  for  an  intermediate  house  (C 
Pairsun). — You  have  not  been  forgotten,  although 
some  time  has  elapsed  since  you  a-ked  for  the 
names  of  about  a  dozen  Orchids  which  would  grow 
and  thrive  with  your  other  plants.  The  following 
I  think  you  will  find  suit  you  well ;  Aerides  odorat  um, 
A.crispum,Brassia  Lawrenceana,Calanthe  masuca, 
0.  veratrif olia,  Coelogyne  cristata,  Cattleya  Mendeli, 
C.labiata, Cymbidium  Lowianum,Epidendrum  radi- 
cans,  Lajlia  purpurata,  Lycaste  Harrisoniic,  Mil- 
tonia  Candida,  M.  Clowesi,  Oncidium  sarcodes,  O. 
sphacelatum,  Phajus  grandifolius,  P.  Walliclii,  So- 
bralia  macrantha,  VandaAmesiana,V.Kimballiana, 
V.  tricolor,  Zygopetalum  crinitum,and  Z.  Mackayi. 
There  are  many  others  which  would  thrive  with 
you,  even  if  the  temperature  of  your  house  falls  a 
few  degrees  lower  than  you  put  it. — W.  H.  G. 

LseliapedttnctUaris.  — S.  Carmichaelsendsme 
a  flower  for  a  name,  which  I  give  above.  This  was 
always  said  to  be  a  rose-coloured  variety  of  L. 
acuminata,  but  this  plant  has  proved  itself  to  be 
the  same  as  Lindley  called  L.  rubescens.  It  is  a 
dwarf  evergreen  plant  that  succeeds  well  in  a  well- 
drained  pot  or  basket,  which  shouhl  be  hung  up 
near  the  roof-glass.  It  requires  the  heat  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  with  plenty  of  water  to  its  roots 
and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  when  growing,  and 
any  amount  of  light  and  sunshine,  shading  only 
slightly  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  When  its 
growth  is  completed  it  may  be  removed  for  a  time 
to  the  warm  end  of  the  cool  house,  but  when  the 
flower-spike  or  spikes  appear  a  little  more  heat  and 
water  will  greatly  assist  in  developing  the  blooms, 
which  are  of  a  beautiful  bright  rosy  purple  with  a 
blotch  of  very  dark  purple  in  the  throat. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  album. — Of  this  plant  there 
must  have  been  a  good  importation  some  time 
ago,  as  I  have  seen  it  flowering  in  a  great  many 
gardens  quite  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In  all 
the  gardens  that  I  have  seen  this  plant  it  is 
named  D.  chrysanthum  album.  This  is  wrong,  as 
D.  chrj'santhum  has  nothing  in  common  with  this 
species,  which  at  first  was  named  D.  aqueum.  It 
requires  strong  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture  when 
growing. — W. 

Lselia  Arnoldiana. — J.  Crispin  sends  a  flower 
of  a  beautiful  Liclia  which  I  take  to  be  this  plant. 
It  was  introduced  a  year  or  two  ago  by  Messrs. 
Pitcher  and  Manda,  of  Hextable.     It  is  a  lovely 
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flower,  measuring  4  inches  across,  and  of  a  cheerful 
rosy  pink  hue,  the  sepals  having  plain  edges,  the 
petals  slightly  waveil  at  the  margins.  The  side 
lobes  of  the  lip  are  slightly  paler  than  the  sepals, 
the  front  lobe  flat  and  of  a  deep  rich  rose  colour, 
the  throat  traversed  lyy  two  yellow  raised  plates. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cattleya  Arnold- 
iana  raised  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Sander.  This 
is  a  cross  between  one  of  the  summer-flowering  C. 
labiata  and  Lielia  purpurata. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  constrictum, — H.  Brown 
sends  a  nice  spike  of  this  plant  with  the  query, 
".What  is  this ?  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  fragrant 
plant."  The  blooms  each  measure  H  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  ground 
colour  bright  yellow,  blotched  with  tawny  brown, 
the  lip  white,  blotched  with  rose  in  the  centre. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  gloriosum.— Amongst  a  fine 
lot  of  Odontoglossums  in  Mr.  Cobb's  garden  is  a 
very  fine  form  of  this  plant.  This  is  the  form 
figured  by  Bateman,  having  a  large  branching 
spike  and  good-sized  flowers,  the  ground  colour 
being  a  light  yellow,  blotched  and  spotted  with 
chestnut.  O.  gloriosum  seems  to  be  rather  looked 
down  upon  by  growers,  but  I  think,  though  less 
gay  and  attractive  than  O.  crispum  and  many 
others,  it  well  deserves  extended  cultivation. — 
W.  H.  G. 

liBelia  autumnalis  atro-rubens. — A  fine 
flower  of  a  very  nice  variety  of  this  plant  comes  to 
me  from  the  Rev.  E.  Handley,  Bath  The  flowers  are 
superior  in  size  to  those  of  the  typical  plant,  and, 
beside.=,  are  more  brilliant  in  colour.  The  sepals 
and  petals  aie  of  a  uniform  rich  bright  crimson, 
faintly  tinged  with  purple,  the  throat  and  side 
lobes  of  lip.  both  inside  and  out,  being  pure  white, 
whilst  the  front  lobe  is  of  a  deep,  but  brilliant 
crimson,  the  column  crimfon-purple.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  this  variety  which  I  have  seen 
— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum.— J.  Herriot, 
in  sending  a  flower  of  this  plant  asking  my 
opinion,  says  it  appeared  amongst  a  lot  of  0  cris- 
pum which  he  bought  two  years  ago.  The  above 
is  what  I  take  it  to  be.  It  is  a  supposed  natural 
hybrid  between  O.  crispum  and  0.  luteo-purpureum. 
The  flower  now  before  me  is  a  beautiful  variety, 
the  sepals  and  petals  measuring  close  upon  4  inctes 
across  ;  these  have  a  creamy  white  ground,  faintly 
tinged  with  yellow,  and  broadlv  blotched  with 
reddish  brown,  but  the  lip  is  too  much  curled,  and 
detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the  flower.— G. 

Lycaste  plana  (il/.  (^).— This  is  the  name  of 
the  flower  serit.  I  do  not  know  what  you  moan 
by  the  true  tricolor,  as  I  do  not  remember  a  species 
fo  named.  The  plant  does  exhibit  three  colours, 
ie.,  green  in  the  sppal.=,  white  petals,  and  a  crim- 
son front  lobe  to  the  lip.  This  kind  blooms  during 
tlie  autumn  and  winter,  and  is  very  pietty,  al- 
though somewhat  cast  on  one  side  by  many,  the 
green  .sepals  being  the  cause  I  suppose.  It  lasts  a 
long  time  in  good  condition. — W. 

Phalaenopsis  speciosa. — "J.  B."  sends  me 
blooms  of  this  species  which  bear  out  the  re- 
mark that  it  is  a  variable  plant  as  regards  the  col- 
our of  its  flower-s  No.  3  being  a  good  for.n  of  what 
I  regard  as  the  typical  plant,  having  sepals  and 
petals  spreading  and  neaily  equal,  of  a  nniform  rich 
magenta,  with  a  narrow  mareinal  white  border 
The  lip  is  small,  furnished  with  a  brush  in  front. 
The  other  flowers  are  deficient  in  colour,  and  the 
sepals  and  pe'als  aie  more  or  less  transversely 
barred  with  white.  Tl  is  I  look  upon  as  the  true 
speciosa. — W. 


■  Chrysanthemum  M.  E.  A.  Carriere.— This 
Is  a  splendid  variety  for  giving  late  blooms.  When 
cultivated  for  a  limited  number  of  large  blooms 
the  colour  is  blush  white,  but  grown  rather  for  a 
number  of  smaller  flowers  it  is  pure  white.  I  cut 
a  fine  lot  of  it  for  Christmas  Day  from  plants  struck 
rather  later  than  those  for  large  blooms.  The 
points  of  the  shoot. s  had  been  pinched  out  about 
twice  and  the  plants  were  allowed  to  grow  away 
at  will  and  produce  their  flowers  in  clusters  ol 


three  and  more  on  each  branch.  In  this  manner 
the  flowers  are  really  fine  for  any  form  of  decora- 
tion. If  a  few  larger  blooms  are  required,  remove 
all  side  buds,  allowing  but  one  on  a  shoot  to  deve- 
lop.—E.  M.     


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


FRUIT  GARDEN  IN  A  MUDDLE. 

AjtATEUKS  in  very  many  instances  display  a 
lamentable  want  of  system  in  their  arrange- 
ments of  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  and  not  a  few 
private  gardeners  are  content  to  plant  pin- 
cushion fashion.  Vegetables  and  fruit  can  be 
grown  together  with  a  fair  amount  of  success, 
but  in  most  instances  the  results  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory  if  the  trees  and  bushes  were 
grouped  together,  the  vegetables  also  having 
tlieir  quarters  wholly  given  up  to  them.  The 
fact  of  the  gardens  being  on  a  small  scale,  or 
say  half  an  acre  or  thereabouts  in  extent,  does 
not  materially  alter  the  case,  unless  to  strengthen 
my  arguments  in  favour  of  some  system  of 
arrangement  other  than  that  which  generally 
passes  for  such.  If  either  standard  or  half 
standard  fruit  trees  of  any  kind  are  dotted 
about  the  garden,  these  greatly  interfere  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  vegetables  cannot  be  profit- 
ably grown  under  or  very  nearto  them  :  where- 
as bush  or  small  fruits  succeed  admirably 
planted  as  an  undergrowth  to  the  trees.  The 
ground,  being  broken  up  to  a  good  depth,  or 
bastard  trenched  where  the  subsoil  favours  this 
proceeding,  and  in  fairly  good  order  as  far  as 
fertility  is  concerned,  will  support  the  trees 
and  bu.shes  for  several  years  without  manurial 
dressings  being  applied,  while  in  after  years 
a  good  surfacing  of  solid  manure  forked  in  or 
otherwise  during  every  second  or  third  winter 
will  be  all  that  is  further  needed.  Digging 
among  or  about  fruit  trees  and  bushes  is  mcst 
injurious  to  these,  as  it  inevitably  destroys 
very  many  of  the  best  or  most  fibrous  roots. 
Vegetable  culture  simply  drives  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees  down  into  the  cold,  and  in  many 
cases  very  poor  subsoil,  the  usual  result  of  this 
injuriously  deep  root-action  being  first  a  strong 
unfruitful  top-growth,  and  then  a  gradual 
decline  in  vigour  till  they  become  stunted,  the 
crops  being  of  poor  quality  accordingly. 

Now  if  the  trees  and  bushes  are  all  grouped 
together,  preferably  in  one  quarter,  or  else 
alongside  the  walks,  there  is  a  greater  likelihood 
of  these  receiving  fair  phiy,  the  vegetables  also 
thriving  far  better  when  they  get  the  full 
benefit  of  deeply,  well-cultivated  ground  and 
are  not  unduly  shaded  overhead.  Stunted 
trees,  scrubby  bushes,  and  Strawberries  too  old 
and  poverty-stricken  to  produce  fruit  worthy 
of  being  protected  from  birds  prevail  in  far  too 
many  gardens,  and  more  often  than  not  are 
most  apparent  where  there  is  no  system  of  ar- 
rangement. In  these  days  of  cheap  vegetables 
and  fruit  these  must  be  well  grown,  or  they 
will  not  pay  for  the  labour  and  room  expended 
on  them,  and  I  would,  therefore,  strongly  ad- 
vise the  owners  or  those  in  charge  of  badly 
arranged  gardens  to  take  steps  at  once  towards 
rectifying  the  blunders  that  have  previously 
been  made.  Large  bushes  of  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  can  be  moved  readily  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  crop,  always  provided  an  ordinary 
amount  of  pains  is  taken  in  lifting  them  so  as  to 
preserve  a  good-sized  ball  of  soil  and  roots.  Old 
Raspberries  do  not  transplant  so  weU,  and  the 
better  plan  in  this  case  is  to  form  a  fresh  plan- 
tation of  these,  preserving  the  old  stock  till 
such   time    as    the    young    canes    are   strong. 


Cherries  that  have  not  been  partially  or  wholly 
lifted  during  the  'past  ten  years  cannot  be 
moved  so  easily  or  .safely,  but  younger  trees 
or  any  that  have  been  cut  round  with  a  view  to 
causing  the  formation  of  a  thicket  of  root-fibres 
not  more  than  3  feet  from  the  stem— a  distance 
of  2  feet  being  preferable— can  be  shifted  with 
ease  and  safety.  Amateurs,  however,  ought 
not  to  run  any  great  risks  with  what  good  trees 
they  may  be  the  fortunate  possessors  of,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  many  of  them  from 
making  quite  a  fresh  start,  more  especially  with 
young  trees  not  interfering  with  the  best  of 
those  they  'already  have  till  sucli  time  as  the 
new  trees  are  producing  freely.  Evidently  the 
cost  of  trees  and  bushes  has  no  deterrent  efiect 
on  many  owners  of  small  gardens,  though  they 
seem  to  prefer  to  buy  a  few  every  winter  and  to 
drop  these  in  promiscuously.  Better,  far  better 
that  a  good,  well-selected  stock  be  purchased 
and  properly  planted  when  the  garden  is  first 
taken  possession  of,  compensation  for  this  judi- 
cious outlay  commencing  during  the  second 
summer  after  planting,  and  gradually  improv- 
ing till  at  the  end  of  about  ten  years,  when  aU 
would  most  probably  be  at  or  near  their  best. 

Even  when  the  trees  and  bushes  are  grouped 
together  at  one  end  of  a  garden,  mistakes  can 
be,  and  not  unfrequently  are  made,  in  arrang- 
ing them  too  thickly.  If  too  many  standard 
or  half-standard  trees  are  planted,  the  chances 
are  these  will  soon  overgrow  and  render  of  little 
value  the  bushes  among  thtm.  What  may  be 
termed  the  orthodox  distance  for  planting 
standards  is  25  feet  apart  each  way.  White, 
Red,  and  Black  Currants  and  Gooseberry 
Ijushes  being  arranged  5  feet  apart  each  way 
all  over  the  intervening  spaces.  If  the  stan- 
dards are  valued  more  than  the  undergrowth, 
and  there  is  no  mistake  about  their  productive- 
ness during  an  average  season,  it  may  be 
thought  desirable  to  have  rather  more  of  these 
and  fewer  bushes.  In  this  case  the  standards 
m.ay  be  planted  more  thickly  if  due  regard  is 
paid  to  the  habit  of  the  kinels  and  varieties, 
those  of  strong  growing,  spreatling  habit  alter- 
nating with  those  either  less  vigorous  or  of 
most  erect  growth.  Plums  are  admirably 
adapted  for  alternating  with  Apples,  Pears  also 
as  a  rule  requiring  less  space  than  Apples.  If 
Apples  alone  are  planted,  then  ought  such 
spreading  varieties  as  Early  .Julien,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  Warner's  King,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Golden  Noble, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Wellington, 
and  Winter  Queening  to  alternate  with  the 
more  erect-growing  Ecklinville,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Keswick  Codlin,  Manks  Codlin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Baumann's  Reinette,  and 
Pott's  Seedling.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  the  ground  not  being  very  rich,  the  stan- 
dards may  be  put  out  18  feet  apart  each  way 
and  two  bushes  disposed  between  them  in  the 
lines,  and  two  rows  in  the  spaces  between  the 
latter  ;  or  if  preferred,  the  standards  may  he 
arranged  24  feet  apart,  pyramids  and  bushes  of 
Ajjples,  Pears  and  Plums,  the  two  former  on 
dwarfing  stocks,  being  planted  12  feet  apart 
midway  between  and  singly  in  the  lines  of 
standards.  Currants  and  Gooseberry  bushes 
being  also  planted  singly  between  the  rows  of 
trees  and  6  feet  apart  in  a  line  midway  between 
the  latter. 

When  first  put  out  the  ground  will  be  thinly 
covered  in  either  case,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  either  vegetables  or  Strawberries  being 
grown  among  the  trees  and  bushes  for  two  or 
three  seasons  at  any  rate,  bulbous  -  rooted 
flowers,  notably  Narcissi,  Daflodils,  and  Ane- 
mones, also  succeeding  well  for  many  years,  or 
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enough  to  bear  well.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums 
as  long  as  desirable.  If  pyramitls  and  bushes 
are  planted  alongside  garden  walks,  room  can 
usually  be  found  for  Gooseberries  in  the  angles 
between  the  trees,  Strawberries  also  succeeding 
fairly  well  as  a  front  row.  Either  single  groups 
<.>f  Raspberry  canes  may  take  the  place  of  some 
of  the  bushes  or  they  may  be  planted  15  inches 
apart  in  rows  in  the  place  of  Gooseberries  or 
Currants.  I.  M.  H. 


Canker  in  Apple  trees. — Canker  in  Apple 
trees  is.  I  think,  vciy  much  aggravated  by  the  con- 
ci  ions  of  the  foil  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
trees  are  managed.  Some  varieties  are  much  more 
liable  to  canker  than  others.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
all  sorts  of  Apples  will  grow  in  any  soil,  no  matter 
how  favourable  the  situation  may  be  as  regards 
the  climate,  shelter,  i:c.  I  have  here  many  in- 
stances of  this.  Ribston  Pippin  as  a  standard. 
Scarlet  Pearmain  as  a  bush,  and  Gloria  Mundi 
grown  in  the  same  w,ay  exemplify  this  too  well. 
The  first  has  been  planted  fourteen  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  lime  the  tree  has  been  replanted  at  least 
three  times  in  various  kinds  of  soil ;  the  stem  is 
thicker,  of  course,  but  the  head  does  not  cover  a 
bit  more  space  now  than  it  did  when  first  planted. 
Growth  has  been  marie  .at  times  freely,  owing  to 
the  change  of  s  il,  but  the  succeeding  winter  has 
laid  the  found.ation  of  canker,  which  was  fully 
developed  the  next  season.  Many  examples  might 
also  be  quoted  of  trees  that  showed  decide  1  signs 
of  canker  at  one  time,  as  the  result  not  of  deep 
planting,  but  of  a  system  of  too  close  cropping.  The 
constant  adding  to  the  soil  of  manure  and  other 
materials  raised  the  soil  .about  the  trees  so  much 
that  the  roots  were  deeply  buried,  canker  in  the 
branches  quickly  following.  The  spread  of  this 
was  checked  directly  the  trees  were  lifted,  their 
roots  brought  nearer  to  the  surf  .ace,  and  instead  of 
the  ground  between  the  trees  being  cropped  with 
vegetables,  it  was  laid  down  to  gras.s.  Soil  that  is 
heavy,  therefore  retentive  of  moisture  and  conse- 
quently cold  during  wioter  and  spring,  is  condu- 
cive to  canker  in  some  sorts  of  Apple  trees,  par- 
ticularly if  the  roots  are  deep  and  away  from  the 
influence  of  the  sun.  Shoots  that  are  not  ripened 
owing  to  the  causes  above  named  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  affected  with  canker.  With  such  a  large 
number  of  varieties,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  selec- 
tion suitable  for  any  soil,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
know  the  offending  sorts  when  making  the  selec- 
tion.— E. 

Protecting  Fig  trees  on  walls.— In  the  most 
sheltered  parts  of  the  country  the  coverii:g  of  Fig 
trees  en  walls  may  not  be  necessary,  but  to  ensure 
a  good  crop  it  is  essential  to  protect  the  trees  in 
many  districts.  I  find  Bracken  well  p.acked  among 
the  branches  an  excellent  protection.  Of  course 
it  is  necessary  to  unnail  the  leading  or  scattered 
branches,  bring  them  closer  home,  and  then  cover 
with  the  Bracken.  I  prefer  B;<acken  cut  green  and 
allowed  to  dry,  covering  all  over  with  mats  to  keep 
the  protecting  material  neat  and  from  being  blown 
about.  If  the  Bracken  is  allowed  to  die  down 
before  being  cut  it,  is  brittle  and  worthless  as  a  pro- 
tecting agent,  yigs  are  not  readily  injurtd  when 
the  wood  is  kept  thin  in  the  summer,  and  a  good 
ripening  season  follows.  It  is  after  wet  autumns 
that  the  trees  suffer  most,  hence  the  necessity  of 
protection.  It  i-s  also  advisable  to  cover  with 
decayed  manure  the  roots  of  trees  requiring  it. 
Those  which  are  too  gross  should  be  mulched  with 
leaves  or  dry  litter. — G.  Wythes. 

Pot  Strawberries. — Hericart  de  Thury  is  the 
favourite  first  early  variety  at  Hackwood,  where  it 
is  remarkably  well  done.  It  gives  plenty  of  fruit 
of  capital  flavour  and  good  size.  The  earliest 
batch  of  plants  I  noticed  recently  standing  on  the 
floor  of  a  vinery  that  was  kept  only  just  warm. 
Mr.  Bowerman  strongly  holds  that  many  failures 
with  early  pot  Strawberries  arise  from  the  too 
sudden  rushing  of  them  from  cold  into  heat;  hence 
he  invariably  gives  the  plunts  a  little  mnre  for  a 
few  weeks  in  a  very  gentle  warmth.  That  spe- 
cially helps  to  incite  the  roots  to  action  before  the 


crowns  move  very  much,  and  when  the  plants  are 
shitted  into  a  warmer  house  they  respond  to  the 
greater  heat  with  all  the  more  certainty  of  cariying 
a  good  crop.  I  observed  also  that  .at  Hackwood 
the  large  numbers  of  pot  plants  for  sucoessional 
purposes  were  all  standing  out  in  the  open  on  .a 
hard  ash  floor,  and  all  very  neatly  and  perfectly 
set  in  ashes,  being  also  banked  all  lound  by  a  mass 
12  inches  wide.  It  is  strange  then  to  find  priictice 
so  much  differing,  as  whilst  some  will  get  all  their 
plants  into  frames,  others  will  stack  them  in 
clamps  on  their  sides,  and  others,  as  in  this  case, 
leave  them  exposed  to  frost,  snow,  and  ndn.  How- 
ever, it  is  held  at  Hackwood  that  it  is  a  too  com- 
mon fault  to  .allow  Strawberry  plants  in  I  he  winter 
to  become  far  too  dry,  and  the  roots  suffer.  The 
results  from  outdoor  exposure  seem  to  be  here  in 
any  case  first-rate.~A,  D. 

Apple  Dr.  Harvey.— In  reply  to  Mr.  Wythes, 
I  may  say  that  I  do  not  know  Waltbam  Abbey 
Seedling,  but  I  am  assured  on  good  authoiity  that 
Dr.  Harvey  differs  from  it  in  being  much  sweeter. 
The  growth  of  Dr.  Harvey  is  r.ather  slender  on  old 
trees,  but  the  leaves  are  of  fair  average  size.  One 
of  its  peculiarities  is  that, in  common  with  Cornish 
Gilliflower,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  a  few  others,  it 
be.ars  many  fruit-buds  .at  the  ends  of  the  young 
growths,  and  the  old  spurs  do  not  produce  their 
buds  very  thickly,  but  there  is  generally  enough 
for  a  good  crop.  Next  ye.ar  I  hope  to  b3  able  to 
comp.are  wood,  le.aves,  and  fruit  ot  both  varieties. 
—J.  U.  Tallack. 
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FORCING  POTATOES. 

Ix  many  establishments  forced  Potatoes  cannot 
be  had  too  early,  not  that  the  quality  can  be 
considered  so  very  good  when  secured  very 
early,  but  they  come  in  for  a  dish  when  the 
pretix  early  gives  them  the  passport.  Of  course, 
.anything  like  a  regular  or  daily  supply  of  very 
early  Potatoes  is  seldom  looked  for,  as  if  so, 
long  lengths  of  heated  pits  would  be  needed. 
For  producing  these  very  earliest  dishes  I  have 
now  for  .some  years  relied  exclusively  upon 
those  grown  in  pots.  The  pot  culture  of  Po- 
tatoes is  very  simple,  and  tliey  grow  to  a  usable 
size  if  not  earlier,  at  least  quite  as  early  as  any 
planted  out  in  heated  pits,  and  the  quality 
is  generally  better  on  account  of  their  being 
enabled  to  be  dried  off  at  a  time  when  this  pro- 
cess is  the  most  needed,  i.e.,  a,  week  or  so  before 
being  required  for  use.  By  also  growing  them 
in  pots  it  sets  the  frames  at  liberty  for  later 
crops.  If  the  sets  are  not  far  advanced,  or  at 
least  not  sufficiently  so  to  need  immediate 
planting,  the  best  course  is  to  start  them  in 
boxes.  The  sets  should  be  laid  in  in  a  single 
layer  on  leaf  soil,  with  a  little  of  the  same  ma- 
terial sprinkled  amongst  them,  and  if  kept  fairly 
moist  and  also  placed  in  a  warm  structure,  the 
sets  will  not  be  long  in  making  a  strong  and 
sturdy  growth.  For  early  pot  work  9-inch  or 
10-inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough.  Free 
drainage  is  very  essential,  for  if  this  should  be- 
come at  all  choked  the  haultn  will  turn  yellow 
and  collapse  before  the  tubers  have  barely 
formed.  The  soil  also  must  be  fairly  rich, 
light,  and  open.  I  use  three  parts  light  loam, 
one  part  leaf  soil,  and  some  old  Mushroom  bed 
material  with  a  little  charcoal.  When  ready 
for  the  tubers  the  pots  are  taken  to  the  struc- 
ture it  is  intended  to  grow  them  in  and  there 
prepared.  The  pots  are  about  half  filled  with 
soil,  placing  two  sets  in  each  pot,  covering  them 
with  2  inches  of  soil,  which  will  allow  room  for 
a  little  top-dressing  later  on.  If  the  soil  is  in  a 
ht  state,  no  water  will  be  needed  untd  the  tops 
are  through  the  soil,  and  then  only  but  very 
little.     During  the  early  stages  it  is  much  better 


to  allow  the  soil  to  become  fairly  dry  before 
giving  water.  The  main  essential  for  a  free, 
healthy  growth  is  keeping  them  well  exposed  to 
the  light,  with  neither  too  high  a  temperature 
nor  too  moist.  Ours  are  placed  in  the  Peach 
hotises  or  vineries  which  .are  being  started,  .and 
where  they  remain  until  they  become  too  warm 
or  shaded,  when  they  are  shifted  into  another. 
Later  tm,  as  the  haulm  grows,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  place  two  or  three  small  sticks  around 
the  sides  of  the  pot  and  tie  with  matting. 

The  best  variety  I  have  tried  for  pot  work  is 
Sh.arpe's  Victor.  Mona's  Pride,  when  it  can  be 
hid  true,  is  .ahso  good,  the  quality  of  this  being 
preferred  by  many.  Sharpe's  Victor,  however, 
on  .account  of  its  short  top  and  early  tuber- 
forming,  is  a  reliable  kind.  Beds  formed  with 
fermenting  material  are  liable  to  lose  heat  very 
quickly  during  cold  weather,  that  is  unless  the 
temperature  is  well  maintained  with  linings. 
The  low  brick  frames  or  pits  heated  with  a  flow 
and  return  pipe  are  the  best.  Not  th.at  fer- 
menting litter  or  leaves  should  be  dispensed 
with  in  these  cases,  as  a  body  of  quite  18 
inches  or  even  2  feet  should  be  packed  into 
the  frame  in  order  to  cause  a  genial  heat. 
Ten  inches  or  a  foot  of  light  and  fairly  rich  soil 
should  also  be  provideil  for  the  Potjitoes. 
Drills  4  inches  in  depth  should  be  struck  out 
a  foot  or  1.5  inches  apart,  in  which  place  the 
tubers  G  inches  asunder.  In  the  meantime  be- 
tween the  rows  of  Potatoes  a  few  rows  of 
Radishes  m,ay  be  sown,  or  rows  of  Lettuce 
planted.  Early  Paris  Market  may  be  set  out  G 
inches  apart,  when  the  plants  would  grow  and 
be  fit  for  use  before  being  smothered  up  with 
the  tops  of  the  Potatoes.  A  little  ventilation 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  weathi-r,  is  very 
essential  to  ensure  a  sturdy  and  healthy  growth. 
Pl.anted-out  Potatoes  may  easily  be  kept  too 
wet,  and  there  is  also  the  danger  of  keeping 
them  too  long  without  water.  The  soil  must  be 
kept  fairly  moist,  and  this  anyone  can  easily 
gauge  by  grasping  a  handful  of  soil  just  be- 
neath the  surface.  I  have  seen  people  keep 
the  soil  so  dry,  that  upon  a  spell  of  bright 
weather  occurring  in  March  the  tops  have  col- 
lapsed when  the  tubers  should  have  been  swell- 
ing off. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the 
forcing  of  Potatoes  has  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  aid  of  hotbeds.  In  my  own  case  I  have 
plenty  of  deep  brick  frames  for  vegetable  forc- 
ing, and  by  filling  these  with  fermenting  mate- 
rial, there  is  not  the  likelihood  of  the  heat  being 
so  quickly  blown  out  during  cold  and  windy 
weather.  A.  Y.  A. 


SOWING  PEAS  IN  POTS. 

At  this  season  there  are  various  means  adopted  to 
secure  a  few  dishes  of  Pe.as  in  advance  of  those 
sown  in  the  open  ground  early  in  the  year.  I  am 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  Peas  sown  outside  at 
the  end  of  November  oreaily  in  December  will  give 
a  few  early  dishes,  but  on  heavy  land  it  does  not 
p.ay.  A  sheltered  border  is  also  necessary,  and 
there  is  continued  warring  against  mice  and  birds 
before  a  crop  can  be  secured.  I  am  aware  that 
sowing  in  pots  causes  a  certain  amount  of  work, 
but  it  gives  a  fair  return,  and  a  good  dish  of  Peas 
is  always  appreciated.  I  do  not  like  sowing  Peas 
in  pots  in  strong  heat  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
they  are  wanted  to  tilant  out ;  I  believe  this  to  be 
the  cause  of  many  failures.  In  the  case  of  Peas 
sowing  may  take  place  towards  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber— that  is,  if  the  plants  can  be  given  a  warm 
border  in  March.  I  usually  sow  from  1  he  LSth  to 
the  80th  in  cold  frames,  using  u-inch  pots  and  not 
sowing  too  thickly,  also  using  aood  lo  imy  soil  not 
too  liglit,  as  if  at  all  light  and  porous  the  roots  do 
not  take  such  a  firm  hold.  Some  fine  or  lighter 
soil  may  be  used  for  covering  the  seed.     If  the  soil 
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is  damp,  one  good  wateringwith  tepid  water  at  the 
time  of  sowing  will  often  be  sufficient  till  the  seed 
has  germinated.  It  may  be  objected  to  that  early 
sowing  causes  weakness  by  the  seed  being  so  long 
in  the  pots  before  planting  out.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  but  the  reverse,  as  the  growth  is  slow  at 
the  start,  and  therefore  when  the  seed  has 
germinated,  the  Peas  are  as  good  as  those  sown  in 
the  op3n  in  March  and  above  ground  in  April,  and 
being  raised  without  heat  there  is  no  fear  cf  col- 
lapse, provided  due  attention  is  paid  to  moisture 
and  keeping  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and 
giving  free  ventilation  by  removal  of  lights  in 
favourable  wenther.  It  will  also  be  observed  I 
recommend  larger  pots  than  is  usually  employed, 
thus  allowing  more  root  space,  also  good  loam  in 
place  of  leaf-mould,  this  adding  to  the  strength  of 
the  roots  and  tops.  Early  Peas  raised  in  this  way 
suffer  little  injury  if  planted  at  the  time  named. 
Cold  east  winds  are  more  haimful,  but  these  may 
be  minimised  by  placing  branches  with  the  foliage 
on  to  break  the  wind,  also  by  drawing  up  the  soil 
against  the  plants  and  well  firming  the  ground 
when  turning  out  of  the  pots.  The  variety  to  be 
sown  is  also  important.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  sow  tlie  small  round  white  Peas  in  pots,  as 
though  a  few  days  earlier  they  give  a  poor  return. 
Of  course  if  earliness  is  the  important  point,  they 
are  valuable,  and  even  when  this  is  not  essential,  a 
few  rows  planted  out  as  advised  will  give  a  dii-h 
or  two  in  advance  of  the  wrinkled  kinds.  For 
general  cropping,  Chelsea  Gem  is  in  advance  of 
other  kinds,  and  when  sown  in  pots  can  be  had 
fit  fur  table  the  first  week  in  Jime.  I  would  also 
advise  a  trial  of  the  larger  Peas,  such  as  Duke  of 
Albany.  They  do  equally  well,  and  though  termed 
second  early,  are  but  a  few  days  behind  the 
earliest.  Last  year  I  sowed  a  fair  portion  of  the 
Duke,  and  got  a  fine  lot  of  pods  ready  for  use  on 
iTune  10.  When  sown  for  early  work  they  are 
much  dwarfer,  not  more  than  3  feet ;  indi  ed  I 
topped  some  at  2J  feet,  and  win  n  grown  thus  I  here 
is  little  trouble  with  stakes.  The  pods  btirg  fine 
are  much  valued  so  eaily  in  the  year. 

G.  Wtthes. 


A  NOTE  ON  BEETROOT. 
ThK  trial  of  Beet  at  Chiswick  should  prove  of 
service  in  •  reducin-  le  number  of  so-called 
distinct  varieties  iij  .  iivation,and  the  confusion 
that  these  create  i..  -he  minds  of  those  who  are 
undecided  as  to  what  to  order  each  time  the 
seed  list  is  made  out.  No  less  than  sixty  pre- 
sumably distinct  forms  were  shown  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.,  but  in  the  notice  of 
the  meeting  given  on  page  ij50  of  The  Gakhen 
it  was  stated  that  many  were  synonymous  with 
well-known  varieties.  For  this  trial  to  be  of 
any  real  value  it  ought  to  be  announced  soon 
which  are  the  best  varieties  or  types,  a  list  of 
synonyms  being  given,  though  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  this  will  have  the  eli'ect  of  preventing  the 
majority  of  local  seedsmen  and  some  who  have 
a  wider  :li:iiti\e  from  attaching  their  own  pre- 
fixes to  the  best  varieties  in  general  cultivation. 
In  many  instances  they  are  not  content  with 
claiming  the  variety  as  their  own  improved 
strain,  but  they  go  further  than  this  and  charge 
rather  dearly  for  their  pains  in  the  matter.  All 
things  considered,  Dell's  Crimson  is  the  best 
Beet  in  cultivation,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
synonyms  are  particularly  numerous.  The 
former  may  be  purchased  say  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  per  oz  ,  but  when  the  seedsman  honours  (?) 
it  with  his  own  particular  patronymic,  then  the 
price  goes  up  another  Gd.  Unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken  the  rage  for  novelties  in  the  way  of 
vegetables  is  less  pronounced  than  formerly,  and 
the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  well- 
tried  old  forms  will  be  most  preferred,  the 
glowingly  described  and  presumably  new  and 
distinct  forms  being  taken  little  heed  of.  My 
advice  to  those  who  have  found   a  variety  of 


Beet  that  succeeds  well  on  their  particular  soil, 
the  roots  being  of  medium  size,  well  formed, 
richly  coloured,  tender  and  sweet  when  cooked, 
is  to  grow  no  other.  On  our  rather  strong  soil 
Crimson  Ball,  a  good  form  of  the  Turnip-rooted, 
is  the  best  for  early  use,  but  by  far  the  most 
space  is  devoted  to  Dell's  Crimson.  The  latter 
may  be  sown  eai-ly  in  April  without  much  risk 
being  run  of  the  roots  becoming  coarse,  though 
I  find  the  end  of  the  month  or  even  early  in 
May  answers  better.  In  the  case  of  Pragnell's 
Exhibition,  early  sowing  would  result  in  the 
growth  of  roots  more  resembling  Mangold  than 
Beet,  and  in  most  seasons  the  roots  are  too 
large  even  when  late  sowing  is  resorted  to. 
Exhibitors  now-a-days  favour  large  roots,  and 
while  this  rule  holds  good,  Pragnell's  variety  will 
be  most  shown.  Cheltenham  Green  top  and 
Omega  also  grew  too  large  each  time  they  were 
tried  here,  but  all  three  might  yet  give  satisfac- 
tion in  other  gardens.  Crimson  Ball  would  be 
the  best  for  shallow  ground  resting  on  gravelly, 
hot  subsoils.  I  could,  if  so  disposed,  give  a 
fairly  long  list  of  what  I  consider  synonyms  of 
the  best  types,  but  am  of  opinion  that  this 
should  come  from  "headquarters"  or  where 
there  is  the  least  likelihood  of  mistakes  being 
made.  I.  M.  H. 


Midland  Counties  Pansy  Society.— I  have 
read  your  stiictures  on  the  action  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Sydenham  in  leference  to  the  circular  sent  out 
with  the  schedule  of  the  Midland  Counties  Pansy 
Society,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  reasons  for  his  having 
done  so.  The  woik  of  getting  in  subscriptions 
fell  upon  me  as  the  hen.  ftc.,  tut  I  found  much 
difficulty  in  getting  together  the  necessary  funds  for 
prizes  and  expenses  of  our  annual  exhibition,  and 
with  advancing  years  and  broken  health,  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  not  again  incur  the  anxiety. 
To  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  society,  or  at  all 
events  hinder  its  operations  being  cariied  on  on  a 
greatly  reduced  scale,  Mr.  Wm.  Sydenham  and 
some  of  his  Tamworth  friends  offertd  to  take  the 
society  in  band  if  the  next  exhibition  could  be 
held  at  Tamwoitb,  and  that  he  and  his  friends 
would  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  application  to 
fiiecds  and  customers  interested  in  the  culture  of 
the  Pansy.  As  the  cultivation  of  the  Pansy  is 
greatly  on  the  increase  in  the  midlands,  chif-fly 
through  the  influence  of  our  society,  the  c  fttr  was 
gladly  accepted,  and  I  agreed  to  continue  the 
secretarial  woik.  It  is  far  fiom  beirg  an  easy 
matter  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  and  although 
the  circular  is  not  a  judiciously  worded  one,  I 
must  s.ny  in  all  sincerity  that  selfishness  is  not  at 
all  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Wm.  Sydenham.  On 
the  central y,  he  has  with  his  relations  generously 
contributed  to  the  fund. — Wm.  Dean, 

The  9ardeners' Orphan  Fund.— The  monthly 

meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  rn  Fiiday,  the  29th 
ult..  Mr.  Hprbst  presidiig  in  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  the  cliairman,  Mr.  W.  Marshall.  Some 
special  subscriptions  and  donations  were  announced 
liy  the  secretary,  among  them  :  from  the  Keigate 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  per  Mr.  J.  Brown,  secre- 
tary, £20;  the  Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
per  Mr.  W.  Bryant,  secretary,  £9  2s.  6d.;  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  flowers  at  a  table  in  the  recent 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  at  Edinburgh,  £20; 
the  Midlar.d  and  Birmingham  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society,  per  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  £5;  Mr. 
Harvey,  Ihe  Gardens,  Stanton- in-Feak,  Bakewell, 
per  Mr.  Bolas,  £2  10s.  From  bo.xes  the  following: 
Mr.  H.  Herhst,  £i  10s.;  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummings,  The 
Grange  Gardens,  Carshalton,  £2  Cs.;  Mr.  William 
Marshall,  Bickley,  £1  Ts.  3d.;  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  Mor- 
den  Park  Gardens,  ISs.;  Mr.  A.  Waters,  The  Gar- 
dens, Hopwood  Hall,  Middleton,  15s.;  Mr.  R.  Scott, 
Bradford,  5s ;  and  Mr.  A.  Read.  The  Gardens, 
Grittleton,  Chippenham,  5s.;  making  a  total  of 
£65  19a.  The  secretary  reported  that  six  rpplica- 
tions  had  been  rece'.ved  from  candidates  at  th3 


next  election,  and  adding  to  this  number  the  nine 
candidates  who  failed  to  secure  election  last  year, 
there  would  be  flftefn  candidates  from  which  to  elect 
eight  lecipients.  The  rules  cf  the  fund  set  forth 
that  in  the  event  of  one  of  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates dying  the  votes  received  for  that  child  at  the 
last  election  may  be  given  to  another  child  of  the 
same  family.  The  annual  general  meeting  and 
election  of  children  were  fixed  for  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary .3,  to  take  place  as  usual  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  and  the  committee  will  meet  on  the 
20th  inst.  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
Various  cheques  were  drawn,  including  one  for 
£159  5s.,  the  allowance  to  children  for  the  first 
quarter  in  the  new  year. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park. — At  the 

meeting  of  the  Hornsey  Local  Board  held  on  Mon- 
day tight,  January  1,  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  and  joint  author  with  Mr. 
Littler,  Q.C.,  of  the  scheme  now  before  the  public 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park 
as  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  public,  moved  a 
resolution  stating  that  the  alienation  of  the  Alex- 
andra Park  and  Palace  for  building  purposes  would 
be  a  lasting  and  irreparable  injury  to  the  northern 
suburbs  as  well  as  to  the  metropolis  generally,  and 
cordially  approving  of  the  efforts  now  being  made 
for  the  preservation  of  the  park  and  palace  as  an 
open  space,  and  expressing  the  willingness  of  the 
board  to  contribute  the  sum  of  £25,(00  towards 
the  purchase,  provided  that  the  remainder  of 
the  purchase  -  money  be  raised  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  property,  comprising  (with  the 
site  of  the  palace)  430  acres  of  land  or  there- 
abouts, be  secured  and  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  public.  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams,  in  moving 
the  resolution,  expressed  his  belief  that  upon  re- 
flection and  with  further  information  the  London 
County  Council  would  agree  to  contribute  towards 
the  purchase,  and  he  was  sure  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  would  libeially  do  so.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  proposed  purchase  price  (£275,000),  he 
said  that  he  always  had  considered  that  the  cost 
would  be  about  £250,000.  The  repayment  of  the 
necessary  loan  would  be  spread  over  sixty  years, 
the  charge  being  equal  to  about  three  farthings  in 
the  pound.  The  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Chrysanthemums  for  market.— Being  about 
to  start  with  a  freyli  collection  of  Cbrysanthemumg, 
would  some  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  the  names 
of  the  best  sorts,  early  and  late,  for  cut  flower  pur- 
poses, such  as  find  most  ready  sale  at  Coveut  Garden, 
and  are  raOEt  in  favour  in  private  establishments  for 
the  above  purpose  and  for  conservatory  decoration,  not 
for  exhibition  ?— A.  E. 

The  longest  Cucumber. — Will  you  kindly 
oblige  me  by  letting  me  know  the  length  of  the  largest 
Cucumber  grown  ?  A  friend  of  mine  vas  telling  me 
that  be  saw  one  once  as  long  as  G  feet  2  inches,  and 
out  of  curiosity  I  want  to  know  whether  this  is  the 
case. — W.  A.  P. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts— Tkit  jo-umal  U  puh- 

liihed  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parti.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  th€  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  P  -ice 
Is.  6d.  ;  post  free,  \s.  9d.  Cojuptete  set  of  volumes  of  Thb 
Garden  from  its  comTnalcement  to  end  oj  1891,  ferrty  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £29  8«. 

"Gapdenlrg   Illustrated"   Monthly    Parts.  —  37i« 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Farts,  in  vrk.ch 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  il  e 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.;  post  free,  Hd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— IhU  joumalis 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  i« 
mast  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  ihe  issue  of  the  yearly 
mluwei.      P'nre  ftd. ;  post  free,  8f'. 

•*  Hardy  Flcwers." — Giving  dcscriptims  OJ  upward/ Of 
thirteen  hundre"  of  the  most  ornamental  sp'Cies,  u/tt/.  uireciiijiiS 
(or  their  orit  vfinyitvt,  culture,  dec.  Fijth  «».u  fn/vi,' 
Bdition.  Is.:  prsL  tree.  \s.  3d 

"The  Garden  Annual'  fer  lBi3.— Contains  Alh<. 
belical  Lists  of  all  hravehfs  of  Ihe  Borticuliurol  Trot^e.  Tie 
Lists  'f  Gardens  and  Conilrir  Seats  (containing  ever  9000J  ftare 
been  very  carefully  and  ejftniively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ertr  jitb'ishid.     Trice  Is.;  ty  post, Is.  ?d. 

Alt  of  our  readers  uho  are  interested  in  the  iV'jrfvm'tnl  t  f 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  moke  Coitage  Gar- 
dening Inoun.  It  is  published  at  the  vriy  uvrest  priie  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intendea,  ai-d  crpies  will 
be  sent  for  dist  ibviion,  ftee  bv  the  pi'b'i^b-^o  T^i'^srs.  Cassill 
O'ld  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  llill,  B.C. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  cIiMige  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— jSAaA-e^jware. 


Rose   Garden. 

HARDY  AND  DELICATE  TEA  ROSES. 

I  TRVST  that  those  who  agree  with  nie  in  regard 
to  the  advantage  of  protecting  their  Tea  Roses 
have  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  protected 
their  plants.  The  thermometer  has  marked  ]!*° 
of  frost  on  several  nights  recently  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  this  is  only  the  1st  of 
January  !  We  may  yet  have  a  repetition  of 
the  zero  markings  which  occurred  in  recent 
years  in  this  district  and  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land. I  propose  in  this  article  to  enumerate 
some  thirty  Tea  Rose.s  and  take  them  as  a  basis 
for  my  subsequent  remarks  on  their  relative 
frost-resisting  powers,  and  I  may  as  well  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  in  reply  to  "  A.  H." 
and  others  that  I  never  give  an  opinion  of,  or 
mention  cultural  matters  in  relation  to  any 
Rose  that  I  have  not  grown  and  attended  to 
myself  at  some  time  or  other,  although  (as  in 
the  case  of  Devoniensis)  I  may  not  at  the  pre- 
sent time  have  every  one  of  the  varieties  named 
amongst  my  Roses,  but  I  have  other  Tea  Roses 
(new  ones,  &c.)  which  I  have  not  mentioned 
specifically  in  this  article.  I  do  not  place  the 
Roses  exactly  in  the  order  I  esteem  them  but  I 
may  say  that  I  do  so  approximately.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  find  some  varieties  very  ditlicult  to 
grow  successfully,  having  a  small  garden  and 
not  possessing  a  south  wall,  and  I  think  that 
Roses   like   Mar^chal   Niel,   Jean   Ducher  and 


Devoniensis  require  specially  warm  and  shel 
tered  positions  to  succeed  well  with  them  and 
get  blooms  of  the  high  form  requisite  for  exhi- 
bition amongst  such  growers  as  everyone  has 
now-a-days  to  compete  with  at  our  National 
Rose  Society's  meetings  and  also  at  all  other 
meetings  of  well-managed  Rose  societies.  I 
have  grown  amongst  others  the  following  thirty 
Tea  Roses,  first-rate  for  exhibition  and  other 
purposes,  viz.  : — 

Marechal  Kiel,  C'omtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Innoccnte 
Pirola,  Catherine  Mermet.  Mme.  Hoste,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Cleopatra,  Hon.  Ediih  Gifford,  Mme.  de 
Watteville,  Mme.  Cusin,  The  Bride,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Anna  OUivier,  Ernest  Metz,  Marie  van 
Houtte,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Mme.  Lambard,  Jean  Ducher,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Francisca  Kruger,  Rubens,  Mme.  Bravy,  Souvenir 
de  Paul  Neyron,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Mrs.  James  Wilson,  Mme.  Willermoz,  Bouquet  d'Or, 
and  Devoniensis. 

In  the  above-mentioned  thirty  varieties  I 
do  not  think  any  kind  is  extremely  delicate 
except  Devoniensis  and  Etoile  de  Lyon  ;  next 
to  them  I  would  place  Marechal  Niel  ;  Cleo- 
patra is  also  not  robust,  and  Ernest  Metz 
I  am  Btdl  doubtful  about.  But  I  ascribe 
my  losses  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  varieties 
to  the  fact  that,  in  being  new  Roses,  they  may 
not  as  yet  be  fairly  established  in  constitution, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  may  do  as  well  as 
others  at  present  considered  quite  robust. 

I  have  not  found  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  to 
be  very  delicate,  but  it  is  a  very  poor  grower, 
not  making  much  progress  with  most  people, 
although  with  some  rosarians — Mr.  Bumside 
and,  I  believe,  Mr.  Girdlestone,  for  special 
instances — this  Rose  grows  uncommonly  well. 
I  have  seen  Mr.  Burnside's  garden  and  plants, 
but  with  him  all  Teas  seem  to  grow  as  well  and 


freely  as  we  should  all  wish  to  have  them. 
The  Tea  Roses  are,  in  my  opinion,  different  to 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
their  early  growth,  it  being  of  very  decided  ad- 
vantage to  get  good  strong  early  wood  with 
the  Teas.  But  you  cannot  force  them  so  to 
grow  ;  it  must  come  naturally,  and  in  Mr. 
Burnside's  garden  the  soil  seems  specially 
adapted  for  such  growth  in  Tea  Roses.  The 
position  of  his  house  and  garden  is  somewhat 
bleak,  so  that  he  is  entitled  to  some  compensat- 
ing advantages.  Many  people  think  that  Inno- 
cente  Pirola  is  a  delicate  Rose,  but  I  have 
never  found  it  so,  and  the  same  fact  applies  to 
Mme.  Cusin  and  Mme.  de  Watteville  ;  perhaps 
the  latter  is,  however,  unable  to  stand  a  very 
extreme  low  reading  of  the  thermometer. 

It  would  be  difficult— in  fact,  at  present  im- 
possible—to tell  at  what  temperature  the  Tea 
Rose  collapses,  but  with  the  careful  observa- 
tions which  of  late  years  rosarians  have  been 
taking  of  such  matters,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
before  long  this  question  will  be  solved,  and  we 
shall  then  know  with  ceitainty  what  we  may 
look  forward  to  after  a  severe  winter  has  passed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dijon  Roses  are  the 
most  robust  of  the  Tea  varieties,  but  they  are 
not  of  much  value  to  those  of  us  who  are  exhi- 
tors.  The  Tea  Roses  which  vie  with  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Mme.  Berard,  and  Bouquet  d'Or  in  the 
power  of  resisting  extreme  cold  are  Marie  van 
Houtte  and  Mme.  Lambard.  Unfortunately, 
these  Teas,  although  most  beautiful  at  their  best 
or  when  good,  are  seldom  of  first-rate  form, 
their  centres,  as  every  exhibitor  of  Teas  well 
knows,  becoming  confused  as  the  Rose  develops, 
and  what  promises  in  the  bud  to  be  a  most 
splendid  specimen  becomes  useless  when  fully 
expanded. 

Edith  Gifi'ord  and  Anna  Ollivier  I  find  to  be 
robust  and  good  growers,  but  Catherine  Mer- 
met is  more  delicate,  and  so  is  Mme.  Bravy. 
Niphetos  is  a  Rose  I  have  discarded  long  ago, 
as  it  is  delicate,  a  poor  grower,  and  cannot 
stand  a  severe  winter  out  of  doors,  besides 
which  disadvantages  it  cannot  compete  with 
success  against  such  Roses  as  Innocente  Pirola, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  or  Edith  Gifford 
amongst  the  white  and  cream-coloured  varieties. 
The  Bride  is  said  to  be  a  bad  Rose  for  severe 
weather.  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case 
so  far,  but  with  me  the  plants  do  not  grow  very 
robustly,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Ethel  Brown- 
low,  I  have  never  as  yet  cut  an  exhibition  bloom 
that  I  considered  of  the  highest  class,  although 
I  hope  this  year  to  be  more  successful.  With 
some  rosarians  The  Bride  is  the  easiest  and 
most  successful  Tea  Rose  grown.  I  have  seen 
splendid  specimens,  notably  one  in  1891  shown 
by  Mr.  Page-Roberts  at  Reigate  Rose  show. 
Although  I  always  protect  carefully,  yet  in  the 
winter  of  1800-!ll  I  lost  nearly  lUO  Tea  Roses. 
Last  winter  I  was  more  fortunate,  and  I  think 
the  mortality  was  limited  to  some  two  dozen 
plants.  I  hope  the  fates  may  be  again  propi- 
tious, and  that  the  present  winter  may  not  be  a 
disastrous  one.  C.  J.  Grahame. 

Croydon. 


they  will  make  shoots  6  feet  long  m  one  season. 
It  would  he  better  perhaps  if  the  growth  were  less 
stiff,  but  this  fault  may  be  got  over  by  puttmg  in 
an  increased  number  of  plants  where  there  ismucn 
space  to  fill  up.  The  colour  may  be  described  as  a 
rosy  crimson,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  on  long 
stiff  stems  which  hold  them  erect.  It.iVortms 
reason  that  I  prefer  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  to 
Peine  Marie  Hcnrietfe,  as  the  blossoms  ot  tne 
latter  hang  down  tlcir  hr.-.ds  in  a  very  disappoint- 
ing manner. — J.  C.  Ci.aeke. 


Bose  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. — This  Rose 
never  attained  a  very  high  degree  ot  popularity, 
the  reason  for  which  is  perhaps  not  far  to  seek. 
It  was  a  mistake  no  doubt  to  class  it  amongst  the 
Teas,  as  it  has  neither  the  fragrance  of  a  Tea  Rose 
nor  the  character  ot  its  growth.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  desciibe  it  as  a  vigorous  growing  China. 
I  am  not,  however,  much  concerned  about  its 
rightful  place  in  the  list  ot  Roses.  I  rather  wish 
to  direct  attention  to  its  merits  as  a  wall  Rose 
where  the  position  is  fairly  well  sheltered,  as  we 
have  none  too  many  red  Roses  suitable  for  cover- 
ing warm  walls.     When  the  plants  get  established 


MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 
The  behaviour  of  this  Rose  in  the  open  air  per- 
plexes me  as  much  as  under  glass.     I  have  bad 
several  plants  under  observation  about  ten  years, 
and   only   one   ot  them  has  made  a  respectable 
eiowth.     This  one  has  made  four  or  five  shoots 
varying  in  length  from  12  feet  to  20  feet.    This 
growth  it  made  duiicg  the  first  three  j ears  after 
it  was  planted.     Strange  to  say,  it  did  not  flower 
until  the  third  jear.     Since  then  it  has  bloomed 
regularly,    but    the    leading   branches    have    not 
extended  each  year  more  than  1  foot  or  18  inches, 
and  the  side  growths  to  about  the  same  length. 
Two  other  plants   which  are  now   about    htteen 
years  old,  and  which  occupy  a  wall  on  the  south 
front  of  a  house  in  a  veiy  bleak  situation,  have  not 
reached  a  height  of  more  than  9  feet.     They  make 
a  little  growth  every  year,  and  flower  fairly  well, 
and  they  look  as  well  now  as  at  any  time  since  I 
have  known  them,  but  they  show  that  they  have 
a  struggle  to  exist.    What  puzzles  me  most  is  that 
there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  canker  either  above 
or  below  the  ground  in  any  part  of  the  stem  or 
branches,  yet  I  have  invariably  found  that  plants 
in  a  similar  condition  under  glass  would    show 
unmistakable  indications  of  canker;  as  a  matter  ot 
fact  I  have  not  met  with  a  cankered  plant  in  tlie 
open  air.     With  regard  to  younger  plants  their 
behaviour  is  satisfactory  in  the  open  mr  sometimes. 
The  largest  flower  of  this  Rose  I  ever  saw  was  on 
a  plant  that  had  been  two  years  planted  on  the 
south  front  of  a  villa,  the  colour  being  a  rich  deep 
golden-yellow  seldom  met  with  in  this  Rose  under 
luss   I  do  not  know  if  any  reader  of  The  Garden 
has  adopted  the  cutting-down  plan  with  this  Rose 
in  the  open  air  after  the  tirst  lot  of  flowers  is  over 
It  so,  it  would  be  intei      'Bg  to  hear  the  result    It 
has  been  tried  by  a  friei     >tf  mine  on  a  plant  that 
bad    made   two   shoots       ,,mt  5  feet  long^    Ihe 
second  year  after  planting,  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
had  faded,  the  shoots  were  cut  down   to  within  1 
foot  of  the  stem  cr  old  wood,  but  the  result,  as  I 
anticipated,  was  not  satisfactory.    Iresh  growth 
was  i^ade  by  the  cut-back  shoots  but  it  was  so 
late  in  the  summer  before  the  plant  could  be  cut 
down,  that   there  was   only  time  enough   for    it 
to   make  growth   about   2   feet  long  before    the 
cold  weather  set  in  and  checked  its  further  pro- 
gress     The  behaviour  of  this  Rose  under  glass  is 
pretty  generally  understood.     I  refer  to  it  now  for 
the  purpose  ot  saying  that   in  the  year    1887  I 
placed  four  plants  in  the  inside  border  of  a  span- 
roofed  greenhouse.     Two  of  them  were  on  their 
own  roots  obtained  from   cuttings  taken  from  an 
exceedingly  vigorous    plant.     One   of    the   others 
was  budde'd  on  the  seedling  E.ier  stock,  and  the 
other  on  the  Manetti.     Both  of  the  last-mentioned 
plants  are  already  attacked  with   canker.     One  of 
the   own-root   plants  has   made  excellent  growth 
from  the  first,  with  no  signs  of  canker  at  the  pre- 
sent time.     The  other  plant  which  is  on  its  own 
roots  has  not  made  any  growth  more  than  o  feet 
long  although  quite  free  from  canker.    This  ex- 
perfence  appears  to  point  to  the  fact  that  own-root 
plants  are  not  so  subject  to  canker  as  those  on  any 
other  stock.     I  should  like  to  record  ''bat  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  departure  in  furmshirg  a  house  w   h 
the  growth  of  this  Rose  without  revolting  to  put- 
ting in  fresh  plants.     Anticipating  two  Y^ars  «go 
that  my  plants  would  ultimately  succumb  to  an 
attack  of  canker,   I   brought  a  long^^l>.o°t  down 
from  the  loof  on  to  the  border,  and  buried  a  por- 
tion of   it   in  the   soil  about  4  inches  deep^     In 
three  or  four  months  the  part  buried  in  the  sou 
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had  sent  out  roots,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
are  sufflGiently  numerous  to  sustain  the  growth  which 
it  has  since  made,  and  which  is  very  much  stronger 
than  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Last  spring  when 
I  cut  down  the  growth  of  the  other  plants  I  cut 
back  the  layered  shoot  as  well.  Since  then  it  has 
made  four  vigorous  shoots,  some  of  them  more 
than  20  feet  long,  so  that  it  is  evident,  from  the 
condition  of  the  growth  on  the  other  part  of  the 
same  plant,  that  the  layered  shoot  derives  the 
greater  part  of  its  support  from  its  own  roots,  and 
that  it  is  capable  of  a  separate  existence  if  it  were 
severed  from  the  old  plant.  J.  C.  Claeke. 


OWN-ROOT  ROSES  IN  QUANT iTY. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  primitive  methods 
of  obtaining  these  was  the  best.  Just  before  the 
fall  of  the  major  portion  of  the  leaves,  viz  ,  to- 
wards the  middle  or  end  of  October,  take  off 
and  insert  the  cuttings.  It  was  a  moot  point 
at  onetime  whether  these  two  operations  should 
proceed  abreast.  Some  contended  that  they 
should,  others  that  Rose  cuttings  rooted  best 
with  a  rest  between  tlie  removal  of  the  cuttings 
from  the  parent  plants  and  their  insertion  in 
their  new  rooting  quarters.  A  .slight  welting,  they 
contended,  favoured  surer  and  speedier  rooting. 
The  reason  for  this  contention  could  never  be 
said  to  have  been  made  plain,  and  the  practice 
of  securing  this  interregnum  between  the  mak- 
ing and  rooting  of  Rose  or  other  cutting.- 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  In  practice,  however, 
it  mostly  occurs,  and  is  at  times  of  consider- 
able duration.  For  example,  in  not  a  few 
gardens  of  late,  owing  to  the  long- continued 
frost,  many  Rose  or  other  cuttings  have  proba- 
bly been  made  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
to  forward  work  as  much  as  possible  when  the 
thaw  comes,  and  unless  the  cuttings  are  left  too 
long  out  of  the  ground  or  allowed  to  become  too 
dry,  they  seem  little  or  none  the  worse  for  the 
delay. 

There  are  few  more  simple  and  surer  methods 
of  rooting  Rose  cuttings  in  quantity  than 
their  insertion  in  October  or  November.  At 
that  season  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
affirm  that  every  fairly  ripened  Rose  shoot 
with  two  buds  may  be  converted  into  a  good 
Rose  bush.  Some  enthusiasts  would  dispense 
with  the  second  eye  and  say  every  Rose  bud  is 
already  a  rudimentary  plant.  Hut  with  the 
coldness  and  uncertainty  of  our  climate,  and 
the  little  heat  of  the  earth  from  October  to 
April,  I  would  not  counsel  the  budding  our 
Roses  in  the  soil  during  these  cold  moliths. 
For  greater  safety,  as  well  as  multiplying  our 
chances  of  success  as  far  as  may  be  without 
undue  waste  of  the  raw  material  of  our  future 
Roses,  it  is  desirable  to  multiply  the  number 
of  buds  on  our  Rose  cuttings  to  six  or  more 
instead  of  reducing  them  to  two  or  one. 
This  would  leave  two  or  more  good  buds 
under  and  as  many  above  ground.  The  base 
buds  should  be  looked  to  to  give  us  our  normal 
roots.  Any  other  buried  buds,  looked  upon  as 
reserve  forces,  may  hi  left  intact  until  we  see 
how  the  base  buds  have  rooted.  There  is  no 
evil,  but,  may  be,  great  good  as  well  as  perfect 
safety  in  this  course,  as  each  sucker  on 
own-root  Roses  is  also  a  Rose  of  equal  value 
to  any  other  portion.  Any  of  the  latest  de- 
veloped suckers  of  today  may  prove  the  head 
and  crown  of  the  Rose  to  morrow.  Cuttings  of 
Tea  or  other  Roses  from  0  inches  to  9  in1:hes 
long  are  very  handy  for  rooting  freely  and 
furnishing  beds  and  bordeis  afterwards.  There 
may  be  modes  of  rooting  sach  under  various 
methods  of  sheltering  and  warmth,  but  few 
yield  better  results  tnau  tl  e  tirst  and  the 
.simplest  of  them  all. 


Trim  the  cuttings  straight  across  under  a 
bud  with  a  clean  cut,  and  either  leave  the  bud 
intact  or  rub  or  cut  it  off".  It  is  really  of  little 
moment.  Either  way  the  cutting,  if  firmly 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  to  a  depth  of  3  inches 
or  more,  will  probably  grow.  Should  the 
base  buds  be  removed,  roots  wiU  be  formed 
under  or  around  it,  and  a  Rose  bush  in  embryo 
be  the  first  product.  Should  the  base  bud  be 
left  intact,  roots  and  a  strong  root  bud  will 
probably  be  produced  simultaneously.  And 
should  the  latter  grow  very  vigorously,  as  it 
mostly  does,  so  soon  as  the  cutting  is  well 
rooted,  the  shortest  cut  towards  a  strong  Rose 
bush  in  the  least  time  often  lies  in  cutting  away 
the  whole  head  of  the  cutting,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  root  sucker.  The  cuttings  can 
hardly  be  inserted  too  firmly.  In  rows  from 
1.5  inches  to  18  inches  apart,  and  3  inches  to 
G  inches  between  the  cuttings  are  convenient 
distances.  Light  sandy  soil  with  a  liberal  dash 
of  leaf-mould  is  perhaps  the  most  favourable 
to  the  free  rooting  of  Rose  cuttings.  After 
insertion  and  treading  home,  a  mulch  of  at 
least  2  inches  of  cocoa  fibre  refuse  is  the  best 
protection  against  frost.  Tea  Rose  cuttings  in 
addition  .should  have  a  screen  of  litter  or  Fern 
fronds  as  high  as  their  tops.  D.  T.  Fish. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

NOETnEEN   AND   SOUTHER}}   EXHIBITORS. 

I  HAVE  carefully  read  Mr.  Machin's  article  (p.  1) 
in  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst.  I  cannot  say  it  has 
altered  any  opinions  which  I  held  when  writing  the 
article  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  December  10. 
I  must  premise  my  remarks  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Mfichin  is  incorrect  in  stating  that  the  northern 
growers  and  members  represent  30  per  cent,  of  the 
National  Rose  Society's  roll  of  subscribers ;  they 
stand  at  about  or  under  20  per  cent.  I  took  the 
number  carefully  from  the  list  for  1892,  which  gave 
the  names  of  some  500  members,  and  those  of  the 
northern  subscribers  came  to  about  90;  the  western 
subscribers,  including  such  celebrated  names  as 
Cooling,  Budd,  Hill  Gray,  Burnside,  and  Baker  (of 
Exeter),  came  to  about  50  members,  and  the 
southerners  to  some  370.  The  subscribers  to  the 
society  now  figure  up  to  over  530,  and  a  good  many 
names  are  not  on  our  printed  roll  for  1892  ;  about 
twelve  of  the.'e  new  members  I  know  to  be 
southerners,  and  I  should  say  the  figures  of  the 
members  are  now  approximately: — 

Southern         ...       400 

Northern         ...         PO 

^Veste^a  ...         jO 


say  75  per  cent. 
J,      "^        ,1 


About         ...       540 
the   percentage   being  very    different  to  Mr.  Ma- 
chin's expectations. 

I  do  not  quite  follow  Mr.  Machin's  reasoning  in 
speaking  of  his  diflicullies  in  Rose  culture  for  ex- 
hibition when  he  says,  '■  I  have  only.budded  a  few 
of  the  early  varieties  (plenty  of  each),  because  I 
find  the  later  varieties  do  not  come  into  bloom  on 
maidens  till  nearly  all  the  chief  shows  are  over." 
If  by  early  varieties  Mr.  Machin  means  those  which 
come  into  flower  earliest  of  all  (such  as  Viscoun- 
tess Folkestone,  Margaret  Dickson,  Rubens,  Edith 
Gifford,  and  others),  then  I  should  have  thought  it 
would  be  an  advantage  and  assistance  to  him  to 
bud  very  many  of  such  varieties  in  order  to  show 
in  the  48  class  at  the  XJrystal  Palace  on  the  1st 
(not  the  2nd)  July  this  year. 

Mr.  Machin  should  not,  in  discussing  the 
facilities  and  advantages  offered  to  exhibitors  by 
the  National  Rose  Society,  omit  to  mention  the 
Rose  meeting  held  in  the  north,  which  this  year, 
in  deference  I  believe  to  his  wishes  and  invitation, 
is  to  be  held  in  his  own  district  and  town  of  Work- 
sop. The  northern  or  provincial  meeting  in  1893 
will  be  held  on  July  13.  I  cannot  tell  whether  Mr. 
MacMn  was  consulted  about  the  dale,  but  I  think 
it  is  more  than  probable  he  was  ;  consequently  the 
date  must  have  been  considerfd  to  suit  the  sur- 


rounding Rose  districts.  If  it  be  too  early  for 
northern  growers,  I  should  say  it  is  not  now  too  late 
to  get  the  date  altered  to  the  following  week.  We 
who  have  Rose  gardens  or  grow  Roses  in  the 
south  would  not  dream  of  giving  an  opinion  on 
the  proper  date  for  the  provincial  show  which  is 
specially  intended  for  our  northern  member>-,  and 
as  we  of  the  south  seldom  can  exhibit  in  good 
form  after  the  first  week  in  July,  few  of  us  ever 
attempt  it.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  northern 
growers  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  is  quite 
possible  (we  know  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty)  that 
the  Rose  grower  who  exhibits  from  southern  gardens 
(especially  those  who  grow  on  light  soil)  cannot 
show  to  advantage  after  the  early  days  of  July.  A 
writer  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  recently  sta'  ed 
that  he,  a  grower  of  Roses  in  Essex  on  heavy  land, 
could  not  understand  the  ephemeral  Rose  season  of 
other  southern  growers;  that  he  was  able  from  heavy 
land  to  show  and  gain  first  prizes  on  June  20,  to  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  till  and  including  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, finishing  up  then  with  four  first  prizes!  Yet  this 
gentleman,  who  is  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Machin, 
and  shows  by  his  own  lasting  power  as  an  ex'd- 
bitor  that  dates  are  of  no  real  importance  to  him, 
wishes  to  deprive  the  majority  of  our  society  of 
the  metropolitan  date  which  best  suits  them. 

Some  months  ago  I  analysed  from  the  official 
return  the  results  of  the  winning  exhibits  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1892,  and  found  that  the  follow- 
ing counties  were  represented  as  winners  on  Ihe 
2nd  of  July  :  Berkshire,  Essex,  Hereford,  Herts, 
Kent,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Nottingham,  North- 
ampton, Oxford,  Somerset,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Wiltshire  and  Worcestershire,  in  all  sixteen  coun- 
ties. It  will  be  noted  that  Hampshire,  Devon- 
shire, Cornwall  and  Dorset  are  not  mentioned. 
These,  being  the  most  southern  counties,  were  in 
all  probability  then  (on  the  2nd  of  July)  over  their 
best  Rose  period  and  unable  to  exhibit.  Twenty 
counties  are  thus  accounted  for.  All  that  re- 
mained, then,  were  ten  counties,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  these  were  represented  by 
exhibitors,  who,  however,  were  not  prize-winners. 
Surely  prize-winning  exhibitors  from  sixteen 
counties  in  England,  the  four  most  southerly 
being  unrepresented,  must  be  said  to  be  a  National 
representation  of  Rose  growing ! 

I  cannot  see  that  the  N.R.S.  northern  members 
have  any  fair  ground  for  complaint  against  our 
executive,  as — 

(1)  They  are  in  a  very  decided  minority,  and  the 
southern  members  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  a  date 
which  suits  them. 

(2)  The  northernera  have  a  provincial  show  speci- 
ally arranged  for  thera,  and  with  good  prizes  given  to 
them  by  the  N.R.S. 

(3)  The  northern  members  have  done  nothing  for 
our  society  which  entitles  them  to  more  consideration 
than  the  metropolitan  members. 

(4)  They  have  shown  no  reason  whatever  that  tV.ey 
should  have  two  Rose  exhibitions  at  dates  to  suit  them 
alone,  to  the  destruction  or  even  possibility  of  damage 
to  the  southern  growers'  chances  of  exhibiting  in  their 
proper  form. 

Croydon.  CliAS.  J.  Gbahamb. 


The  small-leaved  Mock  Orange  (Phila- 
delphus  microphyllus)  we  noted  in  several  gar- 
dens last  year,  and  as  this  is  the  planting  season, 
we  refer  to  it  again  as  a  shrub  that  should  be 
planted  with  moderate  freedom,  being  less  unruly 
m  growth  than  the  other  kinds.  It  is  very  dwarf, 
and  a  good  way  is  to  plant  it  on  the  outskirts  of 
Ihe  lawn,  its  llowerdaden  branches  touching  the 
turf  and  scenting  the  air  for  many  yards  around. 
The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Myrtle,  but 
smaller,  and  are  a  delightful  set- off  to  the  white 
flowers.  It  is  an  introduction  from  Mexico  and  is 
fairly  hardy,  but  not  so  in  the  more  northern  dis- 
tricts of  England  ;  at  least,  we  have  had  com- 
plaints that  it  is  too  tender  for  complete  exposure. 
But  in  all  more  southern  districts  it  is  quite  at 
home,  and  must  be  kept  from  (hose  things  that 
are  of  stronger  growth.  Such  a  sweet  little  shrub 
quickly  becomes  over-shadowed  by  more  robust 
neighbours,  and  it  would  have  a  sorry  lime  in  a 
garden  shrubbery. 
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PEAR  MAJIIE  LOUISE. 

TiiF.RK  are  few,  if  any,  better-known  Pears 
than  INIarie  Louise,  and  certainly  none  more 
generally  popular.  Raised  in  1800  by  the  Abbe 
Duquesne  and  named  after  the  consort  of 
Napoleon,  it  reached  this  country  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time,  or,  according  to 
our  authorities,  in  1810.  From  the  tirst  it  was 
found  to  succeed  well  as  a  standard,  and  its 
merits  soon  became  widelj'  recognised,  as  the 


and  mcsfc  profitably  clothes  a  high  wall  that 
forms  one  of  the  sides  to  a  structure  supporting 
a  large  reservior.  The  locality  is  by  no  mean.s 
favourable  to  hardy  fruit  culture,  being  on  a 
dead  level  with  the  river  Derwent,  and  fre- 
quently flooded  accordingly.  As  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  this  excellent  Pear  does  not 
require  a  very  warm  site,  some  of  the  best  crop- 
ping trees  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  being 
against  a  wall  facing  due  north.  In  the  gardens 
here  there  are  trees  trained  against  walls  with 
south-east,  south-west  and  north-east  aspects, 
and  although  all  are  in  good  health  and  as  pro- 
ductive  as   tho.se    of   most  other  varieties,  it 


r 


Mciric  Louise  Pear  tree  in  bloom. 


many  fine  trees  to  be  seen  forty  years  ago  bore 
witness  to  this.  It  is  one  of  the  least  fastidious 
varieties  as  to  climate,  and  may  be  found  and  is 
recommended  to  be  grown  in  the  more  northern 
districts,  as  well  as  in  the  midlands  and  the 
presumablj'  more  favoured  southern  counties. 
Wall  trees,  however,  are  most  often  met  with, 
and  under  liberal  treatment  remarkably  fine 
ones  can  be  had,  Jlarie  Louise  thriving  par- 
ticularly well  and  cropping  very  heavily  and 
consistently  when  allowed  plenty  of  head  room. 
If  corroboration  of  the  latter  assertion  is 
needed,  one  has  only  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  gar- 
dens at  Elvaston  Castle,  near  Derby,  to  see  the 
grand  tree  of  Marie  Louise  that  so  eftectually 


is  from  the  coldest  site  I  most  frequently 
gather  the  best  crops.  From  the  cooler  aspects 
the  fruit  is  also  of  good  size,  clear-skinned  and 
very  superior  in  point  of  quality.  Those, 
therefore,  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  plant 
either  against  cold  walls  and  also  any  of  great 
height,  say  up  to  20  feet  high,  ought  not  to 
hesitate  about  giving  Pear  Marie  Louise  a 
place. 

So  good  a  variety  ought  also  to  be  included 
in  quite  limited  collections  of  either  bush,  pyra- 
mid, or  standard  trees.  It  is  the  freely  or 
naturally  grown  pyramids  and  standards  that 
give  the  best  results,  and  I  need  hardly  add 
that   the  latter  should  be  on  the  Pear  stock. 


On  poor  soils  the  growtli  is  scarcely  vigorous 
cnciugh,  a  fairly  strong  loam  best  siiiting  the 
variety.  Unless  this  can  bo  given,  the  trees  are 
apt  to  become  stunted  and  tlower  far  too  freely 
to  be  productive,  there  being  such  a  thing  as 
having  too  much  blossom.  Last  season  the 
trees  generally  flowered  most  abundantly,  but 
the  flowers  being  stronger  than  usual  there 
were  fewer  failures  to  set  owing  to  any  inherent 
weakness,  though  severe  frosts  worked  sad 
havoc  among  the  trees.  In  the  case  of  the  tree 
figured  there  are  no  apparent  signs  of  want  of 
vigour,  yet  the  blossom  was  most  abundantly 
produced,  the  tree  when  photographed  present- 
ing a  most  beautiful  sight,  and  that,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  flowers 
of  this  variety.  When  trees  are  in  the  happy 
condition  shown  in  the  engraving,  something  is 
necessary  in  most  cases  to  be  done  towards 
sustaining  their  vigour.  Where  good  loam  is 
available,  it  pays  well  to  add  one  half  hundred- 
weight of  half-inch  bones  to  every  heaped  up 
cartload  of  it,  and  to  place  this  in  a  trench  well 
within  reach  of  the  roots.  Especially  are  such 
additions  to  the  border  ncce.ssary  where  it  is 
desirable  that  the  trees  should  continue  to  grow 
strongly  without  their  productiveness  being  im- 
paired. The  next  best  thing  is  to  bare  the  sur- 
face roots,  returning  the  soil  on  to  the  top  of  a 
good  dressing  of  solid  manure.  There  are 
various  other  manurial  dressings  that  might  be 
substituted,  but  I  have  most  faith  in  manure 
obtained  from  mixed  farmyards.  Not  unfrc- 
quently  the  best  flavoured  fruit,  if  somewhat 
scrubby  in  appearance  compared  with  that  ob- 
tained from  wall  trees,  is  obtained  from  pyra- 
mids, standards,  and  espalier-trained  trees,  but 
this  would  be  less  often  the  case  if  the  foimer 
were  kept  better  attended  to  at  the  roots. 
Marie  Louise  keeps  better  than  most  varieties 
after  it  is  rijje,  the  natural  season  extending 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  second  or 
third  week  in  November.  This  can  be  im- 
proved upon  or  lengthened  considerably  by 
gathering  the  fruit  at  different  or  say  at  fort- 
nightly intervals,  ripening  that  first  picked  in 
heat,  and  keeping  some  on  the  trees  as  long  as 
they  will  hang.  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  variety  under  notice,  and 
though  more  productive  is  inferior  in  point  of 
quality.  W.  Liia-LiiKN. 


The  Blenheim' Apple. — This  seems  to  take  on 
a  finer  colour  in  Beikshire  than  in  Kent.  Some 
handsome  specimens  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Hewett,  of  Shiplake  Court  Farm,  which  siirpiisrd 
us  by  their  beauty  of  colour  and  fine  quality.  It 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  Apple  for  the  autumn. 
Nothing  comes  quite  so  good  from  abroad  for 
cooking  in  its  season,  and  it  is  also  a  first-rate 
eating  Apple  when  fresh.  Our  ways  of  keeping 
fruit,  however,  do  not  suit  it,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  find  out  whether  we  could  not  keep 
the  Blenheim  longer  fresh  by  puttirg  it  in  cool, 
dark  cellars,  where  the  temperature  is  always  very 
low  and  never  varied,  and  the  fruit  not  looked  at 
and  turned  over  in  the  old  way,  but  simply  packed 
in  barrels  and  boxes  from  the  trees,  and  left  In  the 
dark  and  cold  till  wanted. 

The  Pear  tree  psylla.— Bulletin  44  of  the 
Cornell  University  Experiment  Station  is  devoted 
to  the  Pear  tree  psylla,  which  suddenly  appeared 
early  in  1891  in  m.any  widely  separated  portions  of 
New  York  and  the  neighbouring  ,States,  and  de- 
stroyed thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  and 
many  valuable  trees.  It  was  not  a  new  pest  here, 
having  been  imported  probably  as  long  ago  as 
1S;S2  from  Europe.  No  doubt  it  has  been  slowly 
increasing  in  numbers  until,  under  favourable 
opportunities,  it  all  at  once  worked  immense 
damage.  This  year  the  insect  did  little  injuty  in 
the  orchards  which  it  devastated  last  yerr,  but  it 
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is  an  enemy  aofainst  whose  attacks  Pear  growers 
ninst  ever  be  on  the  alert.  They  should  examine 
their  orchards  just  when  the  leaves  are  expanding, 
and  if  the  nymphs  are  numerous,  the  trees  should  be 
sprayed  at  once  with  the  kerosene  emulsion.  A 
second  and  third  spraying  will  be  profitable  if 
the  attack  is  serious,  especially  if  but  little  rain 
falls  to  wash  off  the  honeydew.  The  destruction 
of  the  nymphs  is  practicable  during  a  period  of 
about  two  weeks  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  a 
thorough  spr.iying  then  will  so  discourage  them, 
that  little  attention  will  be  needed  later  in  the 
season.  Most  of  the  damage  is  done  before  the 
middle  of  June,  but  spraying  after  this  date  will 
decrease  the  number  of  insects  from  which  the 
hibernating  forms  are  produced,  and  the  orcliard 
may  be  saved  from  a  severe  attack  the  following 
year. 

Pear  Marie  Louise  d'Ucele.— I  oaunot  agree 
TOitli  J.  C.  Clarke's  remarks  on  p.  54G  regarding  this 
Pear.  It  is  a  very  fiue-looking  l^ear,  large,  smooth,  of 
beautiful  colour,  but  quite  worthless  for  dessert,  and 
not  one  of  the  best  for  stewing,  being  too  soft,  there- 
fore aut  to  boil  to  a  pulp  if  not  looked  after  sharply. 
— T.  Arnold. 


PEACHES  FOR  PROFIT. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  markets  are  likely 
to  be  glutted  with  Grapes,  such  at  present  is  not 
the  case  as  regards  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as 
these  command  as  good  prices  as  ever  they  did. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  quickly  spoiled,  so  if 
they  should  not  be  in  the  best  condition  when  sent 
of!',  either  too  ripe  for  safe  carriage  or  not  fit  to 
keep  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  after  they 
reach  the  salesman's  hands,  they  are  best  not  sent 
at  all.  Peaches  also  show  the  ill  effects  of  bad 
packing  as  soon  as  any  fruit,  and  this,  probably,  is 
the  reason  why  disappointment  has  been  experi- 
enced by  those  people  who  may  not  have  had  such 
favourable  returns  as  they  expected.  Of  course 
gluts  will  occur  with  Peaches  like  other  fruits,  but 
I  never  yet  had  cause  to  complain  of  salesmen's 
returns  during  the  months  Peiches  were  in  season, 
and  if  they  were  good  they  invariably  fetched  high 
prices.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  Peaches  are  not 
sent  into  the  maikets  in  such  quantities  as  for- 
merly, the  reason  probably  being  the  disappoint- 
ment experienced  with  the  returns.  Taking  one 
seison  with  another,  I  market  about  a  hundred 
dozen  both  from  under  glass  and  from  open  walls. 
The  most  profitable  will  be  found  in  the  ear- 
liest and  the  latest,  extra  early  varieties  realising 
fancy  prices.  Fine  examples  of  midseason  fruits 
will  also  fetch  a  good  price.  It  must  not 
be  thought  from  the  remarks  above  made 
that  Peach  growing  can  be  taken  up  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  being  made  a  paying  investment.  If 
carried  out  judiciously  and  on  economic  principles, 
and  where  the  soil  is  naturally  adapted  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Peach,  Peach  growing  will  pay 
as  well  as  any  other  class  of  fruit  grown  under 
glass.  It  would  be  an  expensive  proceeding  for 
a  grower  for  market  to  have  to  excavate  and 
make  expensive  borders ;  therefore,  caution  is 
needed  that  any  structures  that  it  is  contemplated 
to  erect  are  on  a  suitable  site.  We  often  hear  of 
the  enormous  crops  of  Grapes  growers  for  market 
are  enabled  to  secure,  and  this  without  the  aid  of 
expensive  borders,  but  I  never  yet  met  with  an  in- 
stance where  the  soil  was  not  naturally  adapted 
for  the  Vines.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  Peach  ; 
it  this  is  to  succeed  well  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble  at  the  start,  the  soil  must  be  in  good  con- 
dition. I  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  wiih 
the  prices  open-air  Peaches  realise,  but  for  this 
purpose  the  grower  would  not  have  to  rely  upon 
enrly  fruits,  as  at  the  time  these  became  ripe  there 
w  ndd  be  plenty  of  good  midseason  Peaches  from 
under  glass,  and  vfith  which  outside  fruits 
could  not  compete.  I  have  often  surprised 
people  with  the  prices  I  have  secured  for  good 
open-air  Peaches.  Even  last  season  good  fruits  of 
Dymond,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Walburton  Admirable 
fetched  from  10s.  to  1.5s.  per  dozen.  Crimson  Ga- 
lande  and  ISellegarde  also  sold  well,  the  quality  as 
well  as  colour  being  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a 


market  Peach.  For  a  market  Peach  there  must  be 
both  size  and  colour,  poorly  coloured  fruit  even  of 
fair  size  fniling  to  secure  the  best  prices.  In  se- 
lecting the  fruits  I  always  find  it  pays  best  to  well 
grade  the  fruit,  even  if  lihere  should  be  three  sizes. 
The  very  finest  will  invariably  secure  a  high  price. 
Many  men  can  grow  Peaches  to  perfection,  but 
they  fail  in  putting  them  on  the  market  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  Y.  A.  H. 


PEAR  DOYENNE  DU  COMICE. 
To  THE  Editor  op  The   Garden. 

Sir, — The  Pear  Doyenne  du  Comice  is  a  valuable 
kind  when  grafted  on  the  Quince,  as  then  it  is  pro- 
ductive and  bears  '-best  Pears"  abundantly  enough, 
but  when  grafted  on  the  Pear  stock,  as  our  dry 
soils  require  that  it  should  be,  it  is  too  long  to 
wait  until  it  comes  into  bearing,  and  then  the 
yield  is  too  scanty.  However,  I  have  never  re- 
pudiated this  variety  as  worthless.  On  the  con- 
trary, have  I  not  highly  recommended  it  in  my 
"  Traite  de  culture  fruitiere  et  commerciale,"  in 
which  I  have  mentioned  instances  of  good  crops 
having  been  gathered  from  it  ? 

At  the  present  time  we  have  another  variety 
named  Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pamche,  equal  to  the 
type  in  its  fine  habit  of  growth,  and  with  fruit  of 
the  same  size,  but  handsomer  in  colour,  being  of  a 
ro.sy  tint  streaked  with  yellow  and  green.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  its  flavour  is  at  least  as  fine  and 
distinct  as  that  of  the  type,  as  this  is  a  constant 
feature  in  variegated  varieties  of  fruit.  At  all 
events,  the  tree  is  more  productive — a  considera- 
tion which  no  one  should  lose  sight  of. 

This  season  I  am  sending  out  a  variety  of  Pear 
named  Directeur  Hardy,  a  very  vigorous-growing 
and  pjroductive  kind,  bearing  large-sized  fruit  of 
the  same  quality  as  the  Doyenni?  du  Comice.  This 
variety,  which  was  raised  as  a  seedling  from  Louise 
Bonne  d'Avranches,  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  planting  fruit  trees.  —  Charles 
Baltet,  Troyes. 

I   was  rather    surprised  that    the    above 

splendid  Pear  should  have  been  looked  over 
by  Mons.  C.  Baltet.  If  I  were  limited  to  two 
Pears  it  most  certainly  would  be  Doyenne  du 
Comice  and  Marie  Louise.  I  have  mentioned 
two  because  to  me  the  two  mentioned  are  insepar- 
able. If  I  were  still  furtlier  limited  to  one,  then 
I  should  be  puzzled,  for  granting  that  Marie 
Louise  is  the  surer  cropper  of  the  two,  then  I  cer- 
tainly think  the  balance  is  brought  up  by  Doyenne 
being  the  richer  in  flavour.  Is  it  not  remarkable 
that  this  excellent  Pear  is  not  grown  more  gsner- 
ally,  for  such  is  the  case  so  far  as  this  neighbour- 
hood is  concerned  at  least !  It  makes  one  of  the 
finest  pyramids,  and,  more  than  this,  its  fruit  is  gener- 
ally smooth  and  free  from  fungus,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  majority  of  our  choice  Pears  when 
grown  as  pyramids  or  bushes.  Its  fruits  are  larger 
and  perhaps  better  coloured  when  grown  against 
a  south  or  west  wall.  The  good  old  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  bears  sjilendid  crops  of  passable  Pears  on 
standards,  pyramids,  or  bushes,  but  they  are  not 
to  l)e  connpared  with  those  from  a  tree  on  a  west 
wall.  "  I."  rather  favours  the  Quince  as  a  stock 
for  the  Doyencfi,  but  although  it  is  a  good  grower, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  rampant  one.  One  thing  should 
be  borce  in  mind:  it  is  a  most  profuse  bud-former, 
and  perhaps  a  judicious  thinning  of  these  might 
be  done  with  advantage.  All  things  considered,  I 
think  the  Pear  stock  is  the  best  for  this  Pear. — 
T.  Arnold. 


Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop. — Too  much  can- 
not be  said  of  the  fine  late  Plums  commended  by 
"  Dorset,"  page  478,  la=t  vol.  I  quite  agree  with 
him  that  Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  the  very  best  Plum, 
early  or  late,  in  existence,  and  marvel  much  that 
our  hybridists  have  not  made  more  use  of  it.  This 
is  the  more  marvellous,  as  this  fine  Plum  is  some- 
where about  a  hundred  years  old,  and  we  have 
little  or  no  proof  of  its  potency  in  the  form  or 
flavour  of  any  modern  Plum.  This  fine  Plum  and 
another  (Coe's  Late  Red),  also  commended  by 
"  Dorset,"   were  probably  raised    by  Mr.  Coe,   of 


Bury  St.  Elmunds,  on  a  small  piece  of  ground  a 
few  yards  square.  The  Golden  Drop  was  supposed 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Egg  Plum  or  Magnum 
Bonum  and  the  Green  Gage,  as  they  grew  side  by 
side  in  Mr.  Coe's  garden.  If  so,  it  retains  most  of 
the  size  and  colour  of  the  White  Magnum  Bonum 
packed  full  of  the  most  luscious  flavour  of  the 
Green  Gage.  It  is.  as  "  Dorset "  states,  invaluable 
as  a  late  dessert  Plum  in  orchard  houses.  It  is 
equally  or  more  useful  hung  up  by  the  stalk  when 
ripe  in  a  dry  room.  Being  a  clingstone,  it  bears 
this  treatment  admirably,  and  I  have  often  pre- 
served it  thus  till  March  or  April.  Dr.  Lindley 
declared  that  he  had  eaten  a  year  after  gathering 
Golden  Drop  Plums  that  liad  been  wrapped  in  tissue 
or  soft  i^aper  and  kept  in  a  dry  place. — D.  T.  F. 

Peaches  in  New  England.— After  Iiis  ad- 
dress on  orchard  fruits,  delivered  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Agriculture  a  fortnight 
ago,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful grower  of  Peaches  in  New  England,  replied 
to  a  number  of  questions  from  his  auditors.  The 
off-hand  answers  were  quite  as  good  as  the  ad- 
ilress,  and  we  add  a  few  of  them.  Peaches  should 
be  fed  with  chemical  fertilisers  only.  We  apply 
every  year  all  we  can  afford,  that  is,  about  1200  lbs. 
of  bones  and  from  400  to  SOO  lbs.  of  muriate  of 
potash  to  the  acre.  Sulpliate  of  potash  gives  the 
best  colour  to  Peaches,  but  cotton  hull  ashes  is 
perhaps  a  better  form  of  potash.  Yellow- fleshed 
Peaches  have  more  tender  fruit-buds  than  other 
kinds.  We  shorten  in  the  new  wool  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  in  the  spring  when  the  fruit-buds 
begin  to  swell.  We  can  get  a  good  Peach  crop  with 
90  per  cent,  of  the  buds  winter-killed.  After  the 
fruit  is  set  for  a  full  crop  we  thin  until  there  are 
no  two  Peaches  within  from  4  inches  to  I!  inches 
of  each  other.  This  is  a  costly  treatment,  but  it 
pays.  The  extras  sell  for  six  times  as  much  per 
Peach  as  the  seconds  do,  and  they  do  not  exhaust 
the  tree  as  much.  The  finest  fruit  this  year  came 
from  fourteen-year-old  trees.  An  elevated  plain 
is  not  as  good  for  a  Peach  orchard  as  a  hill-side 
with  a  sharp  decline.  The  fruit  should  be  fully 
mature.  Out  not  mellow,  when  it  is  picked. 

Fruit  keeping  well.— I,  like  Mr.  Groom, 
consider  that  Apples  are  keeping  wonderfully  well 
this  season,  in  spite  of  the  many  complaints  heard 
to  the  contrary.  A  great  mistake  is  made  in  gather- 
ing the  fruit  too  early.  The  weather  here  was 
sufficiently  mild  to  admit  of  many  sorts  remaining 
on  the  trees  unusually  late,  although  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  do  not  impair  the  keeping  quality  of  most 
sorts.  Several  varieties  here,  notably  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Alfriston  and  Mere  de  Menage,  were  sub- 
jected to  ()°  of  frost  while  hanging  on  the  trees. 
The  two  latter  are  at  the  present  time  as  plump  as 
possible.  These  were  not  gathered  until  October 
2t.  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Yorkshire  Green- 
ing and  Chatley's  Kernel  were  allowed  to  hang  on 
the  trees  after  the  leaves  had  fallen.  Especially 
plump  is  the  fruit  of  the  first-named,  considering 
that  it  is  not  a  long  keeper.  In  Apples,  the  same  as 
in  all  other  fruit,  the  worst  matured  and  grown 
decay  first,  showing  that  they  are  not  perfectly 
ripened.  The  premature  decay  cf  such  fruit 
should  emphasise  more  strongly  the  necessiiy  of  a 
better  state  of  cultivation.  Where  the  trees  are 
of  a  size  n  t  too  large  for  lifting,  if  there  is  a  sus- 
picion of  the  roots  being  too  deep  or  in  soil  not 
congenial  to  their  welfare,  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  replant  them,  bringing  the  roots  nearer  the  sur- 
face. It  is  surprising  what  a  change  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fruit  and  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
quickly  takes  place  where  the  roots  are  laid  in  dif- 
ferent soil  to  that  naturally  employed,  and  which 
has  not  proved  congenial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
trees.  Nothing  is  better  for  workirg  a  change 
quickly  than  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  wood  ashes, 
decayed  leaves  and  refuse  potting  soil.  Another 
point  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  cf 
planting  such  trees  on  the  surface  and  raising 
around  them  a  slight  mound,  which  in  time  gradu- 
ally sinks  down  to  the  natural  level. — E.  M. 


Jasminum  nudiflorum  has  been  the  subject 
of  several  notes  in  The  Garden  recently,  and  its 
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beauty  when  associated  with  Ivy  pointed  out. 
Before  the  present  severe  frost  set  in  we  saw  in  a 
suburban  garden  a  wall  of  considerable  length 
covered  from  base  to  the  summit  with  the  yellow 
flowers,  making  a  sheet  of  colour— a  charming 
winter  picture.  This  Jasmine  is  very  common, 
and,  unfortunately,  sometimes  treated  anyhow, 
but  it  pays  for  attention,  as  in  the  case  above 
mentioned. 

Ferns. 


BLACK  MAIDEN-HAIR  SPLEENWORT. 

(.\srLENIUM    ADIANTUM-NIGRUM.) 

T  llAVK  had  several  inquiries  from  readers  of 
TiiK  GAKtiEX  iusking  what  is  the  plant  called 
'French  Fern."  The  black  Maiden-hair  Spleen- 
wort  is  the  Fern  which  is  sold  under  this 
name  in  Cjvent  Garden  Market.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful .ind  handsome  plant.  The  fronds  are  tri- 
angularly elongate,  and  vary  from  about  3 
inches  to  some  20  inches  in  length.  Tne  colour 
is  rich  deep  green,  and  the  stems  and  foot- 
stalks are  black.  The  fronds  are  evergreen, 
so  that  in  the  winter  season  they  are  ex- 
quisite adornments  for  mixing  with  a  few  cut 
flowers  in  rooms,  and  being  from  the  outside, 
they  are  capable  of  lasting  a  very  long  time  in 
the  cut  state.  I  have  noted  how  well  this  Fern 
does  in  the  open-air  fernery  if  planted  in  suit- 
able soil,  and  I  like  to  have  a  quantity  of  broken 
sandstone  to  mix  with  the  loam  and  peat,  to 
make  the  compost  gritty,  as  in  this  mixture,  if 
well  drained,  it  succeeds  best.  In  addition,  I 
like  to  h.ive  some  slabs  of  sandstone  to  put  in 
the  soil,  for  in  no  way  does  this  Fern  look  better 
than  when  growing  upon  and  over  this.  But,  well 
as  it  does  when  planted  out  in  this  way,  it  does 
not  thrive  well  treated  to  pot  culture.  This 
Fern  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  well  established  and 
named  varieties,  which  are  all  beautiful  ;  but 
the  most  distinct  kind  is  the  form  known  as 
variegatum,  which  is  prettily  streaked  and 
blotched  with  white,  and  contrasts  finely 
with  the  black  stems  and  the  dark  green  of  its 
pinna-  ;  but  for  good  general  effect,  use  the 
normal  type  for  decorating  rooms  and  apart- 
ments, which  grows  plentifully  in  parts  of  this 
country.  J.  J. 

Hymenophyllum  caudiculatum  is  a  fine 
species,  which  Ijy  some  is  considered  difficult  to 
grow.  Much  of  the  brown  and  rusty  ,^ppeal■ance 
which  the  plant  assumes,  I  fear,  is  the  result  of 
too  much  heat  and  over-dryness.  The  p'ant  is  a 
native  of  Chili  and  Brazil  and  likes  a  very  moist 
atmosphere.  The  temperature  may  fall  to  '.^0°  or 
even  lower,  provided  there  i^  a  very  humid  atmo- 
sphere. During  the  hot  we.ather  the  temperature 
should  never  be  higher  than  Go".  Under  these 
conditions  the  plant  is  the  picture  of  health  in 
Mr.  Dorman's  garden,  and  the  frocds  are  bright 
and  green,  without  any  of  the  brown  tips  which 
are  so  frequently  seen  in  this  species.  The  fronds 
are  from  1  foot  to  15  inches  long,  three  times 
divided,  the  segments  not  being  so  finely  divided 
as  in  some  kinds,  and  the  ends  of  the  pinnte 
lengthened  out  into  tail-like  points. — W.  H.  G. 

Lomarias  in  winter. — Lomaria  gil)ln,  though 
one  of  the  most  useful  Ferns  for  decoration  during  the 
summer  months,  is  not  often  found  to  be  of  much 
service  during  the  winter,  as  it  soon  suffers  if  ex- 
posed to  the  cold.  Although  one  of  the  first  to 
suffer  from  extreme  cold,  Lon?aria  gibba  does  not 
require  a  high  temperature  ;  in  fact,  it  does  better 
in  an  intermediate  bouse.  The  great  thing  to  be 
avoided  is  sudden  change  an  1  to  keep  the  fronds 
dry.  Cold  water  dripping  from  the  roof  will  be 
sure  to  discolour  the  fronds  wherever  it  touch<'s 
them.    A  cold  draught  will  also  have  the  same 


effect.  Usually  the  effect  of  cold  on  Ferns  is  not 
seen  until  after  the  temperature  has  again  risen. 
Young  seedlings  of  Lomaria  may  be  grown  on  in 
heat,  but  after  they  are  well  established  in  ,')inch 
pots,  they  should  bo  gradually  hardened  off,  and 
by  the  time  the  plants  are  large  enough  for  decora- 
tion, they  will  have  fronds  of  good  substance.  Al- 
though I  should  not  recommend  Lomarias  for 
decoration  in  winter,  yet  p'ants  wliich  have  well 
matured  fronds  in  the  autumn  will  do  good  service 
if  treated  as  cool  greenhouse  Ferns.  It  is  keep- 
ing the  plants  in  a  growing  state  when  they  ought 
to  be  at  rest  which  does  so  much  m'schief. — F.  H. 

Pteris  serrulata.— Of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  this  Fern,  there  are  none  more  useful  or  more 
elegant  than  tlie  old  form  when  it  is  well  cared 
for  and  grown  as  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of  our 
market  nurseries.  It  has  to  some  extent  been 
neglected  through  the  broader  fronded  varieties 
finding  more  favour,  yet  it  will  be  long  before  it 
is  superseded  entirely.  Undoubtedly  it  is  prettier, 
with  its  long  slender  drooping  pinna;,  than  the 
more  erect-growing  varieties,  which  have  broad 
pinna;.  To  h.ave  this  Fern  in  its  best  form,  it 
should  be  grown  on  in  a  moderate  temperature 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  light.  If  not  allowed  to 
get  stunted,  it  will  make  a  fine  plant  before  the 
fertile  fronds  ripen  their  spores.  This  is  one  im- 
portant point,  for  after  they  begin  to  shed  their 
sports  the  plants  lose  their  bright  fresh  appear- 
ance, and  when  grown  for  cutting  from  this  is  of 
importance.  If  grown  in  a  light  open  position, 
the  fronds  will  last  equally  well  if  cut  before  the 
spore-cases  begin  to  change  colour,  and  they  then 
have  that  light  green  shade  which  is  more  desir- 
able than  the  more  sombre  hue  of  the  matured 
fronds.  Older  plants  may  be  kept  tidy  by  cutting 
away  most  of  the  old  fronds  after  a  set  of  new 
ones  has  developed.  After  plants  have  been  resting 
a  little  they  throw  up  a  good  number  of  fronds  at 
the  same  time,  while  young  plants,  or  those  kept 
continually  active,  produce  them  singly. — F.  H. 

Varieg-ated  Ferns "  H.  P."  U  correct  in 

his  surmise  (p.  5ilO)  that  the  new  varieties  raised 
by  Mr.  May  are  related  to  Pteris  Victoria:.  The 
varieties  in  question  were  all  raised  from  one 
sowing  of  P.  Victoiia;.  How  it  should  happen 
that  several  distinct  forms  should  be  raised  is 
a  problem,  more  especially  as  several  plants 
of  each  variety  appeare.-!.  At  the  time  the  variety 
P.  Reginoe  was  named  it  had  not  fully  deve- 
loped fronds.  It  h.is  now  in  its  fully-developed 
state  all  the  characteristics  of  Pteris  serrulata,  and 
P.  s.  variegata  would  be  a  more  appropria'e  name. 
Besides  the  varieties  which  have  been  referred  to, 
and  for  which  first-class  certificates  have  been 
awarded,  there  are  several  other  intermediate 
forms  ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  so  much  varia- 
tion in  one  ba'ch  of  seedlings  as  in  the  one  in 
question.  I  quite  agree  with"H.  P."  in  respect  to 
P.  Victoriic  being  a  most  desirable  variegated  Fern. 
The  white  marking  is  particularly  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, and  though  mt  so  vigorous  as  some  Ferns, 
it  makes  a  very  pretty  plant,  especially  when  grown 
on  freely  from  spores  without  receiving  a  check.  I 
now  have  a  fine  Ijatch  of  this  Pteris,  which  does 
not  suggest  that  it  is  a  delicate  variety. — 
A.  HE.MSLEY,  Edmonton. 

Davallias.  —The  Davallias  are  very  useful  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  but  may  be  more  particu- 
larly recommende:!  for  winter  use.  Many  of  the 
varieties  have  fronds  of  remarkable  substance,  and 
will  last  for  a  long  time  when  used  for  cutting. 
They  should  be  used  in  place  of  Maiden-hair  for 
many  purposes  during  the  winter.  D.  elegans,  one 
of  the  most  useful,  makes  fronds  freely  and  is  very 
light  and  elegant.  I  also  find  that  variety  may  be 
raised  from  spores  without  much  difficulty,  and 
seedlings  make  better  plants  than  divisions.  Where 
a  light  shading  is  used,  the  Davallias  may  be  grown 
in  pans  or  baskets  suspended  to  the  roof,  and  will 
not  take  up  much  space  during  the  summer.  D. 
fijiensis  plumosa  is  another  fine  variety  for  cutting 
from,  but  does  not  make  fronds  sj  freely  as  D. 
elegans.  There  are  several  others  which  might 
also  be  recommended,  but  as  the  best  Davallias 
have  recently  been  referred  to  in  the  pages  of  The 


Garben,  I  only  intended  calling  attention  to  their 
great  value  for  cutting  from  during  the  winter.  I 
may  add  that  cut  fronds  should  be  put  into  water 
as  soon  as  pos.>-ible  after  they  are  cut,  or  they  are 
inclined  to  curl  up.  I  do  not  mean  to  dip  the 
fronds,  but  simply  to  put  the  stems  in  the  water. 
— F.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FERNS. 

Leueostegia  parvula.— This  is  anotlior  choice 
t;e!u,  inore  oft-en  called  Davallia  parvula,  under  which 
iiaiuo  I  had  the  fir.st  plant  that  ever  catun  to  this 
country  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Stuart  Low.  It  hag 
a  very  slondor  creeping  rhizome  clothed  with  fcrru- 
frinons  scales,  anil  the  fronds  are  very  dwarf,  finely 
divided  and  vivid  green.  This  plant  requires  stove 
lieat,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  Malay  Island-J. 
— W.  II.  G. 

Dipteris  Horsfieldi.— This  is  a  magnificent  new 
Fern  which  1  recently  saw  growing  with  Mr.  Sander. 
It  is  a  strong  growing,  handsome  Fern,  making  f'runds 
some  3  feet  or  more  long  on  a  footstalk  aa  long.  The 
fronds  are  dichotomously  forked,  toothed  at  the  edges 
of  the  lubes,  very  leathery  in  texture,  deep  green  on 
the  upper  side,  very  glaucous  beneath.  This  is  a 
genus  containiug  only  a  few  species,  hat  there  is  one, 
viz  ,  D.  Lobbiana,  which  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  cnllectors.— W.  H.  G. 

RMpidopteris  peltata. — This  is  a  very  hand- 
some dwarf-growing  plant.  The  fronds  proceed 
from  a  slender  crfeping  rhizome  and  are  evergreen. 
The  fertile  frond  is  entire  andentirely  covered  with 
sori  on  the  lower  side.  This  is  a  stove  plant,  being 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  does  well  in  shal- 
low pans,  in  which  I  saw  it  very  fine  in  Mr.  Dor- 
man's  garden  at  Sydenham.  It  should  be  potted 
in  coarse  peat,  mixed  with  some  turfy  loam  made 
sandy.— W.  H.  G. 

Llavea  cordifolia.— I  recently  saw  this  Fern  in 
a  friend's  garden  doing  remarkably  well ;  in  fact,  1 
had  never  se?n  such  a  specimen  of  it  before.  As  I 
had  not  seen  the  plant  for  some  years,  1  began  to  ffar 
it  was  lost  to  cultivation.  This  plant  was  named  by 
.Smith  Ceratoilactylis  osmundioides  in  183'J,  but  he 
was  not  then  aware  that  it  had  been  named  already  in 
181(5  Llavea  by  Lagasca.  It  is  a  pretty  and  very  re- 
markable Fern,  and  it  appears  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico.  The  crowns  are 
clothed  with  long  whitish  scales,  and  the  barren  fronds 
resemble  those  of  the  Osraunda.  It  ia  an  ever- 
green cool  house  Feru  of  exceptional  beauty. — 
VV.  U.  G.      

Two  winter-flowering  Honeysuckles  are 

Lonioera  Standi>hi  and  L.  fragrantissima,  which 
are  easily  detected  on  a  mild  winter  day  by  their 
sweet  scent— like  that  of  the  common  Honeysuckle 
of  the  hedgerow.  They  cannot  be  called  climbers, 
being  more  bu.shes,  but  may  be  planted  against  a 
wall.  Where  the  weather  is  favourable,  a  profusion 
of  flowers  will  be  produced  in  mid-winter.  They 
are  not  things  to  plant  freely,  as  they  are  not  effec- 
tive ;  but  there  are  many  walls  in  gardens,  crowded 
with  old-fashioned  things,  upon  which  space  could 
be  found  for  one  or  other  of  these  kinds.  Their 
fragrance  is  very  sweet,  and  on  the  wall  of  the 
museum  facing  the  round  pond  in  the  K  lyal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  they  are  well  established. 

Iris  alata  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
of  the  winter  season.  It  blooms  in  the  depth  of 
winter  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  is  a 
delightful  Iris  to  grow  in  pols,  .similar  to  the 
Violet-scented  I.  reticulata.  When  thus  grown  it 
may  be  had  in  bloom  very  early,  and  those  in- 
terested in  hardy  bulbs  will  remember  the  fine 
group  of  it  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  October  4.  It  is  a 
South  European  species,  and  was  introduced  early 
in  the  present  century,  being  known  also  as  I. 
scorpioides.  A  few  potfuls  in  the  greenhouse  are 
very  welcome,  the  flowers  large,  the  tube  being 
from  3  inches  to  (i  inches  in  length  ;  the  limb  is 
lilac-purple,  and  the  falls  of  a  Ijlue  tone,  veined 
with  a  deeper  shade.  Its  growth  is  characteristic, 
the  leaves  lanceolate,  and  much  like  those  of  the 
Leek   both  in  colour  and  general  shape.     When 
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plnnted  in  the  open,  a  sunny  sheltered  corner 
must  be  chosen,  and  in  the  event  of  bad  weather 
protect  the  clumps  with  a  hand-light.  One  does 
not  very  often  see  this  beautiful  Iris  in  gardens, 
and  more  seldom  still  grown  in  pots  for  the  green- 
house. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


ARTIFICIAL  TREE  STUMPS  AT  LYONS. 
Froji  time  immemorial  horticulturists  have  se- 
cured the  double  advantage  of  setting  off  their 
plants  and  also  producing  shade  effects  in  winter 
gardens  by  raising  to  certain  distances  from  the 
ground  broad- leaved  subjects  (such  as  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  Cycads)  the  stems  of  which  were 
too  short  for  the  desired  elevations. 

The  device— a  pleasing  one  enough  in  its 
way — which  we  employed  up  to  the  last  few 
years,  and  which  consisted  in  surrounding  the 
prop  and  the  plant-box  or  tub  with  a  metal 
grating  and  filling  up  the  intervening  space 
with  a  compost  in  which  could  be  grown  Sela- 
ginella.s,  Tradescantias,  Oplismenus,  Fittonias, 
&c.,  to  cover  and  conceal  the  grating  is,  liow- 
ever,  open  to  the  objection  that  both  the  plant- 
tub  and  its  wooden  support  are  very  liable  to 
decay  in  conserjuence  of  their  constantly  moist 
surroundings,  and  also  that  the  soil  in  the  plant- 
tub,  becoming  channelled  by  frequent  water- 
ings, is  apt  after  soine  time  to  be  more  or  less 
parvaded  with  cavities,  the  effect  of  which  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  plant. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  durable  ([uali- 
tles  of  cork,  which  have  been  proved  by  the 
satisfactory  use  that  has  been  made  of  it  in  this 
respect  for  some  time  past  by  Orchid  growers, 
Professor  Gerard,  director  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Lyons,  and  myself  thought  that  this 
material  might  answer  well  for  making  artificial 
tree  stumps,  the  exterior  of  which,  being  formed 
of  a  substance  which  naturally  covers  the 
trunks  of  certain  trees,  would  have  a  natural 
appearance,  a  feature  in  which  all  the  existing 
ai-rangements  of  this  kind  were  entirely  defi- 
cient. 

For  this  purpose  the  proper  kind  of  cork 
should  be  selected,  rejecting  the  handsome 
smooth  slabs  from  which  bottle  corks  are  cut 
and  which  are  technically  known  as  "  female  " 
cork,  as  this  kind  does  not  possess  the  furrowed 
exterior  which  the  artist  who  wishes  to  imitate 
Nature  should  seek  for.  The  proper  kind  to 
use  is  technically  named  "male"  cork,  and  is 
that  which  is  first  produced  on  the  tree.  Tlie 
outside  of  this  being  much  more  furrowed  and 
uneven  than  that  of  the  other  kind,  it  is  com- 
monly rejected  by  cork-cutters  for  the  very 
same  reason  which  renders  it  preferable  for  our 
jiresent  purpose.  Cork  of  this  kind  can  be 
procured  from  Spain,  or,  doubtless,  more  easily 
and  cheaply  from  Algeria,  from  which  country 
we  have  imported  without  any  great  difficulty 
more  than  22  cwt.  of  "male"  cork  during  the 
last  three  years  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  francs 
(£1  sterling)  per  220  lbs.,  delivered  at  Mar- 
seilles. It  is  sent  to  us  in  broad  flat  slabs  and 
also  in  cylindrical  rolls,  the  former  of  which  are 
used  in  making  the  body  of  the  stump  and  the 
latter  for  the  branch  stumps  and  pockets.  After 
being  immersed  in  hot  water  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  slabs  of  cork  become  as  pliable  as 
leather,  and  can  be  moulded  to  any  form  the 
gardener  wishes.  In  this  work,  however,  he 
should  always  be  assisted  by  an  artist  compe- 
tent to  suggest  some  pleasing  and  effective 
design.  The  c  irk,  when  it  cools,  retains  the 
form  to  which  it  has  been  moulded,  and  it  is 
fastened  on  with  a  few  small  nails. 


It  is  probable  that  by  adding  to  the  hot 
water  a  few  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  the 
cork  would  be  rendered  still  more  durable, 
and,  taking  into  account  the  high  character 
which  this  chemical  bears  as  a  preservative 
agent,  we  intend  to  try  it,  hoping  that  it  will 
not  injuriously  afi'ect  the  pliability  of  the  cork 
nor  be  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  plants. 

We  give  three  illustrations  here  which, 
better  than  any  long  description,  will  indicate 
both  the  difl'erent  stages  of  construction  and 
the  eflect  which  "male"  cork  exhibits  when 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  first  figure  shows 
the  skeleton  of  the  structure — a  jiiece  of  a  tree- 
trunk  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  and  supporting 
a  broad  tuli,  in  which  will  be  planted  some  such 
subject  as  a  Latania  borbonica  (Livistona  chi- 
nensis,  R.B.),  as  shown  in  the  second  figure,  in 
which  both  stump  and  tub  are  entirely  con- 
cealed by  the  covering  of  cork  which  has  been 
attached,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  tul)  and  then 
to  a  number  of  rafters  which  have  l)een  dis- 
po.sed  so  as   to  give   a  sufficient  width  to  the 


The  lirst  stage  :  The  trunk  of  a  tree  and  a  tub. 

lower  part  of  the  structure.  The  third  illus- 
tration shows  the  completed  artificial  tree- 
stump  furnished  and  embellished  with  various 
epiphytal  plants,  fine-leaved  Begonias,  Ferns, 
Aroids,  Pepper-worts,  Bromeliads,  ifec.  The 
varieties  of  plants  and  the  modes  in  which 
they  may  be  arranged  in  these  ornamental 
structures  are  without  number.  Of  course,  Or- 
chids will  form  some  of  the  most  elegant  and 
effective  subjects.  Mosses,  Selaginellas  and 
Grasses,  such  as  Oplismenus  imbecillis  and  its 
variegated  variety,  may  also  be  employed  to 
great  advantage.  La.stly,  I  would  specially  re- 
commend that  some  of  the  fine  graceful  twiners 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  pendent  from  the 
extremities  of  the  branch-stumps.  Climbing 
plants  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  warm 
and  temperate  glasshouses,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  in  making  a  selection  where  the  number 
of  eligible  subjects  is  so  large. 

As  concerns  the  structure  itself,  it  will  at 
least  be  acknowledged  that  the  transformation 
is  of  such  a  kind  that  its  artificial  character  is 
not  perce]jtible — the  very  result  that  was  aimed 
at  ! — E.  Devill.\t,  in  Eevue  Horticvle. 

TJroskinnera  spectabilis. — This  native  of 
Mexico  is  a  very  pretty  flowering  plant  that  ought 


not  to  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  cultivation,  tliough 
such  appears  likely  to  be  the  case,  for  it  is  now 
quite  rare.  It  belongs  to  the  order  ScrophulariaceEe, 
and  forms  a  plant  of  a  half  shrubby  character 
clothed  with  oblong-shaped  leaves,  which  are  each 
about  3  inches  to  i  inches  long  and  covered  with 
whitish  hairs.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
terminal  spikes,  bear  a  good  deal  of  resemblance 
to  those  of  a  Pentstemon,  their  colour  being  deep 
mauve  on  the  outside  and  white  within.  The  in- 
dividual blooms  are  about  Ih  inches  in  length  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across  the  mouth.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  difficult  plant  to  grow,  provided  the 
temperature  of  an  intermediate  house  be  given  it. 
Cuttings  strike  readily  in  the  spring,  and  a  com- 
post of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand  will  suit  the 
plant  well.  It  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
1856.— H.  P. 

Strobilanthes  isopbyllus.— In  a  warm  green- 
house or  in  a  structure  kept  at  an  intermediate 
temperature  this  is  a  very  pretty  winter- Howering 
plant,  and  one  that  given  anything  like  favourable 
treatment  can  be  depended  upon  to  bloom  freely 
for  two  or  three  months  at  the  dull  period  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  bushy  growing,  but  somewhat  up- 
right-habited plant,  with  lanceolate  leaves  of  a 
very  deep  green  colour  and  a  great  profusion  of 
lavender-mauve-coloured  blossoms.  True,  they 
quickly  drop,  but  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  some 
considerable  time.  It  is  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  during  the  spring  months,  and  if 
these  ai-e  grown  on  freely  they  will  form  good 
flowering  plants  by  the  winter.  Throughout  the 
summer  they  should  be  grown  quite  cool.  The 
plant  in  question  is  also  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  Goldfussia.  It  has  been  knjwn  in  this 
country  for  nearly  fifty  years. — H.  P. 


PROPAGATING  CALADIUMS. 
At  the  present  day  Caladiums  are  decidedly 
popular,  and  as  the  demand  for  them  seems  to  he 
on  the  increase,  a  few  words  as  to  their  propaga- 
tion may  not  be  out  of  place.  Some  cidtivators 
allow  the  tubers  to  remain  in  the  pots  they  have 
grown  in,  while  otiiers  turn  them  out  and  store 
them  in  sand.  Where  the  pots  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  and  there  are  large  clamps 
of  any  particular  variety,  it  will  be  generally  found 
on  shaking  off  the  soil  that  several  tubers  are 
present.  The  small  ones  mny  then  be  potted 
singly  and  the  larger  ones  so  treated  or  put  two  or 
three  together  in  a  pot,  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  plants  are  required.  Should  there 
not  be  small  tubers  enough  for  propagating,  some 
of  the  larger  and  more  irregular-shaped  ones  can 
often  be  cut  up  into  several  pieces,  each  with  a 
good  crown,  from  whence  the  future  growth  will 
make  its  appearance.  If  these  tubers  are  cut 
clean,  dusted  over  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal, 
and  allowed  to  dry  for  a  few  hours,  they  may  be 
potted  and  treated  the  same  as  t  ubers  that  have 
not  been  thus  mutilated.  While  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  increasing  Caladiums  when  one  has  a 
good  stock,  the  ca^e  is  different  when  there  is  but 
a  single  tuber  perhaps  no  larger  than  the  top  of 
one's  finger  to  commence  with.  In  that  case  the 
rough-and-ready  method  above  enumerated  cannot 
be  can  led  out,  greater  care  and  propagating  appli- 
ances being  necessary  for  success.  A  close  pro- 
pagating case  in  the  stove  where  there  is  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  will  be  just  the  place  for  the  increase 
of  these  choicer  Caladiums.  I  have  tried  various 
methods,  but  that  which  I  prefer  is  to  pot  each 
tuber  singly  in  a  small  pot,  using  for  the  purpose 
light  sandy  compost.  It  plunged  in  a  gentle  heat 
they  will  soon  start  into  growth,  when  be'ore  the 
first  leaf  is  expanded  the  plant  is  turned  out  of 
the  pot  and  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  the 
light  nature  of  the  compost  rendering  this  easy. 
Then  it  will  be  seen  that  as  a  rule  the  leaf  has  its 
origin  on  a  little  protuberance  about  the  centre  of 
the  tuber,  while  a  few  roots  are  already  putting  in 
an  appearance  close  to  the  base  of  the  leaf.  With 
a  sharp  knife,  this  leaf,  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  tuber  to  form  a  base  and  its  attendant  roots, 
can  be  taken  off,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  original 
tuber  untouched.    The  separated  portion  must  be 
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at  once  potted,  using:  for  the  purpose  a  light  sandy 
compost,  and  if  the  leaf  is  pretty  well  advanced,  a 
small  stick,  to  which  it  must  be  tied,  will  render 
all  safe.  As  the  Cai.adium  grows  quickly,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  tie  is  not  too  tight ;  other- 
wise the  young  foliage  may  be  permanently  injured. 
Directly  they  are  potted  these  young  shoots  must 
lie  replunged  in  the  close  projiagating  case,  when 
they  will  become  nicely  established  in  about  a 
week,  and  can  then  be  hardened  off.  The  remain- 
ing— that  is,  the  major  portion  of  the",  tuber — may 
be  again  repotted  in  light  sandy  compost,  and  also 
plunged  in  a  little  bottom-heat.  As  the  central 
crown  has  been  removed  some  of  the  hitherto 
latent  bu'^s  will  start  into  growth,  even  a  small 
tuber  producing  often  two,  three,  or  even  more. 
When  suthciently  advanced  these  may  be  taken  off 
as  above  detailed  and  treated  e.tactly  as  those  first 
produced,  but  as  the  propagating  process  is  not 
often  carried  beyond  this  second  crop,  what  re- 
mains of  the  original  tuber  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  attached  to  the  strongest  shoot.  As  these 
young  Caladiums  quickly  become  established  they 
must  be  hardened  off  and  shifted  on  into  larger 
pots  as  required.  This  method  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one  followed  for  the  increase  of  Caladiums, 
though  I  prefer  it  to  any  other.  By  some  the  upper 
part  of  the  tuber  is  not  covered  with  soil,  which 
is  open  to  this  objection  that  the  roots  do  not 
start  so  freely  as  on  those  th.at  are  covered,  while 
if  laid  in  Sphagnum,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the 
young  roots  are  then  very  brittle  and  liable  to  be 
injured.  Though  the  time  for  these  operations 
may  vary  somewhat  according  to  circumstances, 
the  latter  part  of  January  is  a  very  suitable  season 
to  get  all  the  tubers  potted  and  place  them  under 
conditions  favourable  to  starting  into  growth. 

T. 


Rhododendron  jasminillorum. — This  is  es- 
pecially interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  original  spi'cies  from  which  Messrs.  Veitcli 
have  created  their  magnificent  group  of  hybrid 
varieties.  Apart  from  the  interest  attached  to  it 
on  that  score,  it  is  a  really  beautiful  little  flower- 
ing shrub  for  the  warm  greenhouse,  and  one  that 
will  often  flower  during  the  winter  months.  It 
forms  a  small  rauch-bianched  bush,  clothed  with 
neat  roundish  leaves,  while  each  shoot  is  termi- 
nated by  a  cluster  of  pure  white  Jasmine-like 
flowers.  Its  season  of  blooming  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  winter,  as  it  both  grows  and  flowers 
nearly  throughout  the  year.  This  Rhododendron, 
which  is  a  native  of  Mount  Ophir,  in  Malacca,  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1849. — T. 

Pavonia  Wioti A  few  years  ago  this  plant 

was  met  with  far  more  frequently  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  and  in  August,  1SK.%  a  coloured  plate 
of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden.  It  is  allied  to 
the  Abutilons,  but  its  nearest  relative  is  the 
Brazilian  Gtcthea  strictiflora;  in  fact,  by  some 
authorities  a  couple  of  the  Pavonias,  viz.,  Wioti 
and  Makoyana,  are  included  in  the  genus  Gcethea. 
P.  Wioti  is  an  upright-growing  shrub,  somewhat 
sparingly  furnished  with  foliage;  while  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  a  terminal  corymb,  are  very 
curious  and  pretty.  The  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  inflorescence  is  furnished  by  the  outer  calyx, 
which  is  large,  of  a  bright  reddish  pink  colour  and 
split  up  into  narrow  segments.  The  petals  are  of 
a  dull  purple  tint,  while  t  he  bl  ue  anthers  are  very  con- 
spicuous crowded  together  at  the  contracted  mouth 
of  the  corolla.  A  good  strong  corymb  will  produce  as 
many  as  a  dozen  flowers,  and  as  they  do  not  open 
all  at  once,  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  some  little 
time.  In  this  species  the  leaves  are  very  distinctly 
serrated,  but  in  P.  Makoyana  they  are  only  slightly 
toothed,  which  furnishes  one  of  the  means  of  iden- 
tification, the  other  points  of  difference  being  that 
both  flowers  and  foliage  are  very  much  darker  in 
colour  ;  while  the  bright-coloured  outer  calyx  is 
not  cut  up  into  linear  segments,  as  in  P.  Wioti.  The 
flowers,  too,  are  principally  produced  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  The 
flowering  season  of  these  Pavonias  does  notapjiear 
to  be  limited  to  any  x'articular  period  of  the  year, 
but  they  are  more  useful  during  the  dull  days  of 


winter,  and  if  needed  they  can  then  easily  be  had 
in  flower.  Like  many  of  their  allies,  they  are  apt 
to  run  up  tall  and  naked  at  the  base,  so  that  the 
better  way  for  winter  flowering  is  to  strike  the 
cuttings  in  the  sprirg  and  grow  them  on  freely  ; 
when  in  pots  5  inclies  in- 1!  inches  in  diameter,  they 
will  form  neat  flowering  plants.  A  fairly  good  soil 
of  not  too  light  a  nature  will  suit  them  well.  Cut- 
tings are  very  easily  struck  at  any  time  during  the 
growing  season. — H.  P. 

PLANTS  WITH  VARIEGATED  FOLIAGE. 
The  great  variety  and  various  shades  of  colour  in 
foliage  will  make  up  as  bright  and  effective  a 
group  and  be  more  enduring  than  when  flowering 
plants  are  used.  I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  flowering  plants  for  decoration,  yet  in  making  a 


I  would  particularly  recommend  that  allied  plants 
should  be  grouped  together —  for  instance.  Bego- 
nias of  various  shades  arranged  together  with  a 
good  background  of  tall  green-leaved  plants,  and 
an  edging  of  Isolepis  or  other  suitable  material. 
A  few  nice  leaved  plants  may  come  between  these, 
and  say  a  group  of  Fuchsias  or  Pelargoniums.  Of 
course,  this  system  of  arrangement  cannot  always 
be  followed,  yet  it  may  be  done  to  a  great  extent, 
and  by  making  a  feature  of  some  particular  class 
of  plants  and  using  only  such  other  material  as  will 
add  to  rather  than  detract  from  the  effect,  a  much 
finerdisplaymaybe  made.  When fine-foliagcd  plants 
are  used  it  is  n)t  necessary  to  make  quite  so  much 
distinction  ;  for  instance,  Crotonsand  Dracaenas  go 
well  together,  especially  when  arranged  with  an 
undergrowth  of  Ferns  and  a  few  tall  Palms;  varie- 
gated Cyperus,  Dieftenbachias,  and  a  number  of 
other  variegated  plants  may  be  used 
in  the  same  group  and  will  bar. 
monise  together. 

Within  the  last  few  years  fine- 
foliaged  plants  seem  to  have  been 
more  appreciated.  The  London 
florists  use  them  very  largely  for 
all  choice  work  not  only  as  plants, 
but  when  cut.  Besides  the  choice 
indoor  plants,  many  hardy  subjects 
provide  useful  material.        F.  H. 


Acacia  lineata.— For  pot  cul- 
ture in  the  shape  of  little  bushes 
this  Acacia  is  a  veiy  desirable  one, 
as  it  will  not  only  flower  freely  in 
a  small  state,  but  it  also  blooms 
earlier  than  many  members  of  the 
genus.  It  is  rather  an  upright- 
growing  freely  -  branched  species, 
whose  slender  shoots  are  clothed 
with  narrow  leaves,  and  plentifully 
studded  with  little  orange-coloured 
ball-like  clusters  of  blossoms.  If 
required  to  be  kept  in  a  small  state 
it  may  be  cut  back  after  flowering, 
and  then  placed  in  a  growing  tem- 
perature to  encourage  it  to  break 
freely.— H.  P. 

Treatment  of  Schizantlius 
in  winter  (//.  C.  j1/).— You  did 
well  to  remove  the  plants  from  the 
frame  before  Christmas,  or  perhaps 
they  would  have  been  nipped  by 
the  sharp  frost.  You  should  keep 
them  near  to  the  glass  in  the  green- 
house, but  do  not  attempt  to  give 
them  heat.  The  plant  should  have 
ample  root  room,  and  be  potted  in  a 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of 
turfy  loam,  good  leaf-mould,  ard 
rotten  manure,  the  whole  made 
fairly  sandy.  Treated  thus  and  n<  t 
allowed  to  become  drawn,  they  will 
produce  a  wonderful  show  of  bloom 
in  spring. — W.  H.  G. 

Besting  of  Bouvardias.— Some 

display  I  prefer  to  keep  to  flne-foliaged  plants  if  a  people  often  ^^d  %^y";?""  V°  f!!;„\"|ffhe  pKnlt 
good  select  ion  of  well-coloured  material  is  at  hand,  cuttings  to  root,  but '  l"j'_i«  «"„^«'=°:;?l'>f  .'^^n'^^^';;^ 
Flowering  plants  and  green  foliage  go  well  to- 
gether, but  variegated  foliage  and  flowers  never 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  in  harmony.  In  large 
groups  a  few  tall  white  Lilies  may  be  used  in  the 
background,  or  perhaps  a  few  good  sprays  of 
Odontoglossums  or  other  light-coloured  Orchids 
may  be  used  here  and  there  in  the  foreground.  _  In 
groups  at  flower  shows  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  other  showy 
flowering  plants  grouped  among  beautiful  Crotons, 
Dracienas,  and  other  bright-leaved  plants,  the 
effect  being  that  the  shades  of  colour  do  not  har- 
monise and  one  .spoils  the  other.  In  very  large 
groups   where   a   belt   of   neutral    colour   can    be 
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The  second  stage :  The  tiunk  of  the  tree  covered  with  m  de  cork. 


CUtling.S  LO  lOJi,  uu..  .!,»., . ,     .  ^   '.       ,, 

the  cuttings  are  taken  from  not  being  sufhcienfly 
rested.  As  the  season  will  soon  be  here  for  pi  o- 
pa'^ating,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  plants  fcr 
this  purpose  have  a  thorough  rest.  1  he  plants 
will  rest  well  in  a  temperature  of  45°,  and  water 
should  be  entirelv  withheld.  If  the  plants  have 
any  scale  upon  them,  and  after  they  are  rested 
preparatory  to  placing  in  heat,  look  them  over 
carefully  and  wash  well  with  an  insecticide  and 
sponge  If  the  stock  plants  are  well  cleanse'', 
there  will  not  be  nearly  the  trouble  afterwards.— 

A  Y 

Three  Begonias. -P.  Wilson  sends  three  Be- 
groups  where  a  belt  of  neutral  colour  can  be  '  gonias  for  names.  No  1  >^Begoniam.croptera  an 
frought  between  flowers  and  coloured  foliage,  ^  I  Eastern  plant,  having  been  introduced/romBorr^ 
fine  &ect  may  be  produced,  but  what  I  most  ob  ect  |  by  Messrs  Low,  of  P.^P'""'  ^"  '^^f  „ 'T,^'  ^  "  „ 
to  is  an  indiscriminate  mixing  up  of  all  cl.asses  of  j  with  long  leaves  which  are  '^^^^^^"'^^^llZl 
plants  as  is  frequently  seen  not  only  at  flower  !  side,  paler  beneath;  the  tt^^^^f'l^  ^."^^^  '"™f  " '  ^^ 
fhows   but  Jvbo  in  conservatories.     For  the  latter    terminal    head,  and  are  paper-white  with    r- le 
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yellow  stamens.     It  succeeds  well  in  small  pots. 

No.  2  is  the  plant  that  was  so  well-known  in  our 
gardens  thirly  years  ago  under  the  name  of  B. 
Griftithi.  It  is  a  compact  growing  plant  with  large 
obliquely-cordate  leaves  ;  the  colour  is  deep  green, 
having  some  distance  within  the  margin  a  complete 
zone  of  greenish  white  ;  the  underside  is  red  ;  the 
flowers,  large  and  numerous,  are  white  on  the  in- 
.side.  The  plant  is  found  in  Northern  India.  No.  i! 
is  B.  glandulifera,  a  small  growing  stemless  plant 
from  Trinidad,  with  large  bright  green  leaves.  It 
bears  a  branched  panicle  of  rather  small  pure 
white  flowers.  This  forms  a  handsome  specimen, 
and  is  well  deserving  attention  from  the  amateur. 
— W. 


NEW  STOA'E   AND   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
OF  1892. 

In  reviewing  these  productions  after  the  close  of 
another  year,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
majority  of  those  which  are  strictly  new  have  not 
as  yet  been  placed  in  commerce.  Thus  in  some 
cases  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  underestimate  their 
special  value  as  it  is  to  place  too  much  confidence 
in  their  future  usefulness.  Some  classes  of  plants 
— Crotons  and  Dracaenas,  to  wit,  from  amongst 
stove  fine-foliaged  plants — have  become  so  numer- 
ous as  to  leave  far  less  room  for  any  striking 
novelty  to  impress  itself  upon  the  public  at  large. 
In  some  instances  it  will  take  several  years  before 
the  real  merit  or  value  of  a  plant  is  known  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  a  great  demand  for  it.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  premature  to  condemn  any  plant  in 
which  there  are  some  sigrs  at  least  of  improve- 
ment until  it  has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  that  under 
varying  conditions.  Daring  the  spring  season 
there  were  several  noteworthy  exhibits  of  seedling 
Amaryllis,  which  show  that  fnither  improvements 
have  been  capable  in  this  giand  family  of  bulbous 
plants.  Of  these,  note  should  be  made  of  the 
following,  which  obtained  certificates  when  shown, 
viz.,  Mars,  a  rich  deep  red  of  good  substance  ; 
Eclipse,  ground  colour  white,  with  crimson  veins, 
the  finest  of  its  colour  yet  seen  ;  Silver  Queen,  a 
beautiful  pale  variety  with  red  markings  ;  Crim- 
son King,  a  rich  deep  crimson  self  of  fine  form  ; 
Firebrand,  flowers  veined  with  rich  scarlet  and 
edged  white  ;  Charles  Penny,  ciimson-scarlet,  with 
broad  petals;  Sjlvia,  a  distinct  cross  with  A.  re- 
ticulata, having  the  foliage  of  the  latter,  the 
flowers  a  blight  rosy  crimson,  veined  with  white, 
with  a  broader  margin  of  the  same  colour.  Other 
kinds  were  also  shown,  proving  that  the  standard 
is  more  than  sustiiined.  Duricg  the  same  period 
a  few  at  least  of  very  promising  additions  were 
made  to  the  Hoses.  These,  having  1  een  shown 
from  under  glass,  can  very  well  1  e  included  in 
this  list.  Of  these,  note  should  be  made  of  Hybrid 
Tea  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor,  a  delicate  blush-pink, 
the  blossoms  large,  the  habit  dwarf  and  sturdy. 
Another  Hybrid  Tea  called  White  Lady  was  also 
certificated.  In  size  it  approaches  that  of  Her 
Majesty ;  in  the  colour  there  is  a  slight  trace  of 
pale  pink  or  blush.  In  Tea  Rose  Corinna  we  have 
a  promising  addition  to  garden  or  pot  Roses,  the 
growth  very  free  ;  also  the  flowers,  which  are  most 
beautiful  in  the  bud  stage,  the  colour  a  shade  of 
salmon-pink.  Another  J'ea  called  Waban,  a  sport 
from  Catherine  Mcrmet,  has  flowers  several  shades 
darker  than  that  well-known  kind.  Two  new  va- 
rieties with  much  of  the  character  of  La  France 
are  to  be  found  in  D.inmark,  in  which  the  colour 
is  much  darker,  whilst  in  Caroline  Testout  the 
colour  is  paler,  the  silvery  shading  more  hand- 
some and  the  pink  much  lighter. 

Of  other  flowers  coming  under  the  definition  of 
florists'  flowers,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
Canna  Alphonse  Bouvier,  the  habit  dwarf  the 
flowers  crimson  and  of  large  size.  In  Pelargonium 
(decorative  section)  Arete,  which  is  a  sport  from 
Volonte  Nationale ;  the  colour  of  this  latter  and 
weU-known  variety  is  far  deeper  in  the  sport ;  in 
this  case  a  bright  cerise,  with  the  most  profuse 
flowermg  character.  In  Auricula  Golden  Drop 
the  lovers  and  growers  of  this  class  of  plant  will 
find  an  acquisition  ;  the  flowers  are  doable  and  of 
a  pale  lemon  shade,  lasting  well  in  gooi  condition. 


The  now  popular  Clivias  (Imantophyllums)  have  a 
farther  addition  in  Mrs.  P.  C.  Glyn,  the  flowers 
large  with  broad  petals,  borne  in  a  large  truss  ; 
the  colour  a  bright  orange  with  light  centre.  As  a 
forcing  plant  (being  shown  in  February),  Lilac 
President  Grevy,  a  double  variety,  as  shown  al- 
most white,  is  a  further  addition  to  a  popular  class 
of  plants  for  forcing.  Two  new  Chinese  Primulas, 
Pink  Queen  and  Peach  Blossom,  are  both  beautiful 
varieties  with  finely  fringed  flowers,  the  colours  in 
both  cases  being  soft  and  distinct ;  the-e  were 
shown  at  the  January  meeting  of  18'.'2.  During 
the  same  period,  i.e.,  prior  to  the  Temple  show,  the 
following  first-class  certificates  were  awarded;  To 
Bertolonia  Comte  de  Kerchove  and  B.  argyroneura, 
both  lovely  varieties  of  these  handsome  dwarf 
stove  plants,  the  former  being  the  darker  kind, 
olive-green  and  rosy  pink  predominating,  whilst  in 
the  other  the  colouring  was  a  pale  green  suffused 
with  silver.  In  Ela^is  melanocicca  we  have 
an  old  Palm,  re-introducei  to  notice,  a  fine  hothouse 
variety.  From  the  Burford  Lodge  collection  of 
Aroids  came  Anthurium  Andreanum  sanguineum, 
a  very  superior  form  with  deep  blood-red  spathes. 
Two  new,  but  totally  distinct  Bladder-worts  were 
shown  at  one  of  the  April  meetings — Utricularia 
Humboldti,  vsith  flowers  la'ger  than  l'.  montana 
and  of  a  pale  lavender-blue  shade,  the  spikes  long, 
the  foliage  broad,  and  I',  longifolia,  which  has 
short  spikes  and  narrow  foliage,  the  flowers  being 
a  lovely  pale  mauve  in  colour.  In  foliage  plants 
Grevillea  robusta  elegantissima  is  a  distinctly 
handsome  vaiiety,  far  more  elegant  even  than  tlie 
type.  Sfiraia  Thunbergi  bears  some  resemblance 
to  S.  ast  Iboides,  but  i<  more  graceful  in  habit. 
Another  Aroid  (Aglaor.ema  costatum)  is  a  marked 
addition  to  the  dwarf  decorative  stove  fine-foliaged 
plants  (see  p.  4,  Jan.  7,  1S93).  Ca'adium  Souvenir 
de  Paro  is  quite  a  miniature  bicolor,  being  as  dwarf 
as  C.  argyrites  and  compact.  Tillandsia  Moensi 
and  T.  M assangeana  superba,  two  very  beautiful 
Bromeliads  which  should  be  as  plentiful  as  T. 
splendens,  both  being  fine  additions  to  their  c'ass. 
Dracaena  CouUingi  is  another  hybrid  with  much 
longer  foliage  than  D.  terminalis  alba,  but  with  the 
same  markings.  Lotus"peliorrhynchus  (the  Bird's- 
foot  Trefoil)  should  make  a  beautiful  basket  plant ; 
it  has  a  long  pendulous  growth  and  small  red 
flowers.  In  Paodanus  pacificus  was  shown  a  noble, 
robust-growing  form  of  Screw  Pine  with  very  broad 
stout  foliage,  bright  green  in  colour. 

The  foregoing  were  the  chief  exhibits  prior  to 
the  Temple  show  in  May.  At  that  gatlierin^  there 
were  several  distinctly  handsome  phtnts  shown  to 
which  certificates  were  awardeel. 


CAMELLIAS. 

At  this  season,  when  there  is  not  quite  such  a  pres- 
sure of  work  amongst  plants  in  general,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  turn  one's  attention  to  Camellias. 
Perchance  they  have  not  had  for  some  months  more 
attention  than  has  been  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  way  of  watering  and  syringing.  Some  clean- 
ing may  be  found  needful,  more  particularly  if 
there  be  any  scale  or  other  insects  upon  them. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  it  had  better  receive  im- 
mediate attention.  The  plants  should  be  kept  well 
moistened  with  the  syringe  in  advance  of  the  clean- 
ing by  means  of  sponges  for  the  leaves  and  small 
stiBish  brushes  for  the  wood.  White  scale  is  the 
worst  insect  pest  upon  the  Camellia,  not  only  dis- 
figuring the  foliage,  but  Ijeing  also  the  hardest  of 
all  to  eradicate.  For  this  an  extra  strong  solution 
will  be  found  necessary,  say  one-fourth  stronger 
than  the  standard  advised  for  use,  two  excellent 
insecticides  being  Veitch's  Chelsea  blight  compo- 
sition and  Bentley's  soluble  paraffin  oil.  When 
using  these  beyond  the  prescribed  strength,  it  will 
be  safer  to  spray  the  plants  lightly  saon  after 
sponging  to  prevent  injury  to  the  leaves.  Another 
capital  method  to  adopt  is  that  of  using  the  in- 
secticide quite  hot,  say  from  85°  to  11)0°.  At  this 
temperature  it  will  be  found  more  eS'ectual,  but 
the  difficulty  arises  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  kept 
warm  enough.  This  may  be  overcome  by  means 
of  a  spirit  kettle,  frequently  adding  fresh  water 


and  liquid.  It  may  be  necessary  here  to 
allude  to  one  fact  as  regards  insecticides  in 
general.  It  is  that  of  not  omitting  to  well 
shake  the  bottle  or  tin  before  pouring  any 
of  it  out,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  well  incor- 
porated. The  white  scale  and  other  kinds  too 
often  cluster  close  around  the  flower-buds,  from 
which  they  will  have  to  be  moved  with  a  pointed 
stick.  Where  any  plants  are  badly  infested  it 
will  pay  to  do  the  work  well,  even  at  a  cost  of 
time  and  labour.  In  the  case  of  plants  growing  in 
borders,  there  is  the  subject  of  top-dressing  to  be 
considered  ;  this  may  well  be  done  at  this  season, 
using  good  soil  only.  In  my  own  case  I  find  good 
fibrous  loam  and  peat  with  some  spent  Mushroom- 
bed  manure  and  road-side  scrapings  a  suitable 
mixture  This  is  applied  when  it  is  all  fairly  well 
dry,  so  that  it  can  be  pressed  down  firmly  all  over 
the  surface,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  keeping  the 
top  in  a  loose  state;  the  moistuie  escapes  from  it 
more  freely,  whilst  the  roots  do  not  take  to  it  so 
kindly.  Before  applying  it,  however,  the  surface 
of  the  border  shouki  be  lookeei  over  to  remove  any 
sour  soil. 

In  the  case  of  pot  plants,  where  there  is  room 
the  same  attention  should  be  given,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  disturb  the  surface  roots  to  do  it.  If 
any  pot  plants  are  in  need  of  a  shift,  this  neces- 
sary work  from  time  to  lime  having  been  post- 
poned, it  may  also  be  df^ne  now  without  any 
fear  of  bad  results.  Where  the  balls  are 
already  full  large  and  cannot  be  exceefied, 
they  must  be  reduced  ;  in  doing  this  I  prefer  to 
slice  ofi  the  outer  portions  of  the  ball  rattier  than 
adopt  the  more  tedious  process  of  pricking  out  the 
soil  with  a  stick.  It  can  be  cut  away  sufficiently 
with  a  sharp  instrument,  such  as  an  old  carving 
knife  or  a  piece  of  an  old  scythe.  Tlrus  treated  tl  e 
old  roots  will  break  out  afresh  anel  make  plenty 
of  young  fibre  in  the  new  soil  in  due  course  ; 
whereas,  by  the  other  process  the  loose  roots  are 
pressed  down  closely  beside  the  okf  ball  in  the  act 
of  ramming  down  the  fresh  soil ;  this  cannot  be  done 
without  injury  to  them.  The  bottoms  of  the  balls 
should  be  sufficiently  reduceel  to  allow  of  a  fair  top- 
dressing  as  a  finish.  If  from  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  1  inch  of  fresh  soil  can  be  added  all  round,  it 
will  give  the  plants  fresh  food  for  a  good  few  years 
to  come.  The  soil  I  would  recommend  is  peat  and 
loam  in  equal  parts  with  a  moderate  use  of  bone- 
meal  or  finely  crushed  bones,  which  in  this  case  are 
preferable  to  any  manure,  as  they  provide  food  in 
prospective  rather  than  in  the  more  immediate 
future.  In  any  case  where  there  is  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  dryness  at  the  roots  it  is  uruc'i  better 
to  soak  the  balls  well  before  potting;  one  then 
knows  more  about  how  to  treat  the  plants  after- 
wards, care,  of  course,  being  more  necessary  in  the 
case  of  newly-potted  plants. 

Where  plants  which  are  growing  in  borders  are 
becoming  exhausted  at  the  roots  more  radical 
means  need  to  be  adopted.  I  have  found  that  one 
good  way  of  doing  this  in  the  case  of  plants 
12  feet  or  more  in  height  was  not  to  remove  or 
lift  the  plants  at  all,  but  to  take  away  all  the  soil 
at  a  distance  from  the  plants  up  to  within  about 
1  foot  or  so  of  the  stem,  thus  leaving  a  ball  in 
each  case  of  about  2  feet  in  diameter.  This  was 
done  down  to  the  crocks  or  brick  rubWe  consti- 
tuting the  drainage,  which  was  also  taken  out  and 
relaid  afresh  after  all  the  finer  soil  was  cleared 
away.  In  doing  this  each  plant  stood  in  its  posi- 
tion safely  enough,  not  being  undermined.  The 
filling  up  again  was  an  easy  matter,  being  done  as 
firmly  as  possible,  using  the  soil  as  in  the  case  of 
potting,  but  rougher  in  each  case,  with  roadside 
scrapings  mixed  with  it.  The  plants  took  to  this 
fresh  soil  without  any  check  to  them  ;  the  new 
soil  was  of  course  made  higher  than  the  balls 
of  the  plants,  so  as  to  direct  the  water  towards  the 
roots.  In  my  case  I  always  prefer  to  syringe  my 
Camellias  the  winter  through ;  the  plants  appreciate 
this,  I  find,  whilst  it  preserves  the  leaves  quite  clean 
and  glossy-looking,  no  cleaning  being  necessary,  as 
insects  are  a  rarity.  This  syringing  keeps  a  moist 
atmosphere,  the  position  being  a  dry  one,  too  near 
by  far  to  the  boiler  and  pipes,  which  it  is  com- 
pulsory to  keep  pnrtially  warm  for  other  reasons 
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The  little  waroith  and  a  dry  atmosphere  would 
have  a  tendency  to  bud-dropping,  which  is  thus  to 
a  large  extent  avoided  by  syringing  daily,  even 
when"  dull  or  cold.  Being  within  the  radius 
of  fogs  and  suioke,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary 
to  keep  to  the  syringing  whilst  the  buds  are 
expanding,  even  from  the  embryo  stage  upwar<ls. 
These  appear  to  be  susceptible  to  injury  from  this 
source ;  whereas  the  foliage  is  not,  or  only  in  a 
slight  degree.  The  moisture  appears  to  ward  off 
injury  or  modify  it  to  a  large  extfnt. 

Bud  -  dropping  is  annoying  from  whatever 
source  it  may  originate,  and  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  it  should  be  by  all  possible  means. 
Dryness  at  the  root  whilst  the  buds  are 
swelling  up,  from  a  small  size  even  until  they 
are  almost  showing  colour,  will  cause  it,  and 
that  to  a  grievous  extent.  The  Camellia  is  most 
decidedly  a  moisture-loving  plant  and  should  be 
treated  accordingly,  provided  the  roots  are,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  in  good  condition  to  receive  it. 
In  the  case  of  sorts  which  are  not  found  to  cist 
their  buds  or  where  any  hardly  ever  do  drop,  it  is 
advisable  to  thin  them  out  in  good  time.  If  there 
be  an  equal  and  good  set,  one  bud  to  a  shoot  of 
medium  growl h  and  two  to  a  stronger  one  are 
quite  enough  for  any  plant  to  carry.  There  is  an- 
other practice  which  is  not,  I  think,  adopted  to 
any  extent  when  treating  young  pisnts  that  it  is 
desirous  to  make  into  good  bushy  plants  ;  it  is 
that  of  disbudding  the  terminal  wood-buds  also. 
In  doing  this,  back-breaks  are  made,  and  instead 
of  one  or  two  buds  starting  into  growth,  three  or 
four  are  secured,  which  in  itself  is  no  slight  gain 
when  building  up  young  specimens.  Newly  im- 
ported plants  of  small  or  even  larger  size  will 
usually  be  found  growing  in  peat.  The  sooner 
these  are  altended  to  at  the  roots  the  better  will  it 
be  for  them,  otherwise  they  will  probably  feel  the 
change  of  treatment,  &c.,  all  the  more.  If  they 
are  in  small  pots  with  plenty  of  roots,  the  best  way 
will  be  to  shift  them  into  a  size  larger,  first  remov- 
ing any  loose  sdII  ;  if  not  so  well  rooted,  the  same 
size  of  pot  will  do  again,  first  reducing  the  ball  a 
little  to  admit  of  fresh  soil.  Why  I  advise  this  is 
because  our  foreign  neighbours  grow  their  Ca- 
mellias in  much  lighter  soil  than  ours ;  this  has  a 
tendency  to  become  too  dry,  consequently  the 
plants  suffer.  They  are  more  liable  to  do  this 
where  only  grown  in  small  numbers,  simply  be- 
cause the  treatment  so  essential  to  them  cannot 
be  given  without  detriment  to  other  things ; 
whereas  when  growing  in  bulk  (hundreds,  and 
possibly  thousands  together)  a  diil'erent  course  can 
be  adopted  to  suit  their  needs.  l"or  these  in  their 
new  quarters  I  advise  the  same  soil  as  previously 
quoted.  Even  in  the  case  of  larger  plants  I  would 
follow  the  same  course  rather  than  let  them  stand 
over  in  light  soil.  In  dealing  with  these  imported 
plants,  what  is  wanted,  of  course,  is  satisfactory 
progress  ;  this  will  be  ensured  in  a  greater  degree 
by  following  this  advice.  'Where  these  plants  are 
set  with  flower-buds  to  an  excessive  degree  I  would 
prefer  to  thin  them  out  at  once,  and  thus  secure 
finer  flowers,  following  also  the  hints  given  as  to 
disbudding  the  wood-buds  to  obtain  back-breaks. 
Geowek. 

A  pure  white  Delphinium. — We  understand 
that  a  pure  white  Delphinium  has  been  raised  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport  Nurseries, 
Somerset.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  patient  hy- 
bridising, and  possesses  the  fine  bokl  character 
that  distinguishes  all  the  other  varieties  raised  by 
this  firm.  We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to 
this  novelty  as  likely  to  prove  a  very  beautiful  and 
useful  garden  flower. 

Cypripediumg  are  amongst  the  most  useful 
flowers  during  the  winter  season,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  London.  One  can  see  this  by  the  ex- 
ceptionally fine  displays  in  such  nurseries  as 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
where  the  fogs  at  times  arc  unusually  dense.  When 
in  the  gardens  of  Syon  House,  Brentford,  a  few 
days,  we  noticed  that  Mr.  Wythes  had  a  splendid 
show  of  C.  insigne,  which  is  of  the  utmost  value 
in  the  new  year  for  cutting.     The  flowers  are  little 


hurt  by  fogs,  against  which  the  Calanthes  stand  no 
chance.  This  fine  old  Lady's  Slipper  is  treated  al- 
most as  a  hardy  plant,  and  by  reason  of  this  treat- 
ment the  flowers  last  much  longer  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  whilst  they  are  also  larger 
.and  richer  in  colour.  During  the  summer  season 
the  plants  are  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  the  frames 
being  left  off  at  night,  and  in  the  winter  season 
placed  in  houses  heated  just  sufficiently  to  keep 
out  frosts.  We  often  see  C.  insigne  and  its  varie- 
ties stewing  in  a  high  temperature,  but  the  results 
are  not  so  s'atisfactory  as  when  the  plants  are  given 
more  natural  conditions. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


SMALL  VEGETABLES  THE  BEST. 
CoAKSE  or  extra  large  vegetables  are,  as  a  rule, 
appreciated  at  tlie  exhibition  table  only.  In 
the  kitchen  they  are  wasteful  and  out  of  place. 
They  must,  in  many  ca.ses,  be  either  much  cut 
up  or  greatly  reduced  in  size  before  they  can 
be  properly  cooked  and  served,  and  the  quality 
inevitalily  suffers  from  this  mutUation,  the 
waste  also  being  more  than  many  gardei;3  can 
well  sustain.  It  does  not  follow  that  under- 
sized vegetables  are  the  best,  but  on  the  con- 
trary every  variety  ought  to  be  grown  to  its 
natural  size,  or  otherwise  it  may  not  be  so 
tender  and  mildly  flavoured  as  desirable.  Where 
employers  and  owners  of  small  gardens  rightly 
prefer  medium  sized  to  small  vegetables  to  any 
that  would  win  prizes,  these  would  be  more 
often  forthcoming  if  a  better  selection  of  varie- 
ties was  made  in  each  case.  If  comparatively 
small  forms  of  vegetables  are  desirable,  these 
can  be  found  included  in  most  catalogues,  and 
properly  cultivated  they  will  prove  of  superior 
quality,  productiveness  also  being  equally  satis- 
factory. 

At  present  the  greatest  praise  that  the  com- 
pilers of  seed  catalogues  can  bestow  upon  Peas 
is  their  length  of  pods  and  the  extra  large  size 
of  the  seed.  Some  of  the  latter  when  first 
•shelled  are  near  the  size  of  playing-marbles, 
whereas  these  are  altogether  too  large  for  the 
dining-table  of  the  wealthier  classes,  who  prefer 
to  have  them  very  much  smaller.  As  far  as 
size  of  seed  and  colour  is  concerned,  William  I. 
is  a  model  variety,  but  the  quality  is  scarcely 
good  enough.  No  mistake  can  be  made  by 
growing  either  Chelsea  Gem  or  William  Hurst 
extensively  either  under  glass  or  on  warm 
borders,  either  Exonian  or  A  1  affording  a  good 
succession.  Telephone  is  not  a  particularly 
large  seeded  variety,  and  owing  to  its  being 
moderately  early,  is  as  yet  indispensable.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  surprised  that  Wordsley  Wonder 
has  not  become  very  popular,  this  second  early 
variety  only  attaining  a  height  of  about  30 
inches  and  cropping  heavily,  the  long  narrow 
pods  being  densely  packed  with  small  seed  of 
the  best  quality.  Criterion  is  deservedly  very 
popular,  this  being  best  described  as  an  earlier, 
smaller- seeded  fornr  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Gladiator 
however,  is  a  more  fit  companion  for  Wordsley 
\Yonder.  Duke  of  Albany  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
are  such  good  disease-resisters  as  to  be 
indispensable,  even  if  somewhat  large  seeded, 
while  Sturdy  is  a  late  variety  that  ought 
to  give  satisfaction  to  everybody.  Large - 
seeded  Broad  Beans  are  of  little  value  in 
many  gardens.  If  they  reach  the  dining-table 
at  all,  they  have  to  be  gathered  when  quite 
small  and  young,  the  only  sort  that  can  he 
left  long  enough  on  the  stalks  to  till  their  pods 
being  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem.  One  of  the 
smallest  of  kidney  Beans,  viz.,  Osborn's  Forc- 
ing, is  also  the  best  in  point  of  appearance, 
tenderness   and   flavour  when   cooked,    but  it 


must  be  sown  rather  often,  as  the  pods  quickly 
become  too  old.  Smytlie's  Hyljrid  is  nearly 
as  early,  more  productive,  and  the  pods  are 
.small,  dark  green  in  colour  when  cooked, 
tender  and  delicately  flavoured.  All  the  .same, 
it  will  never  become  very  popular,  owing  to 
the  pods  so  quickly  Irocoming  too  old  for  use. 
I  prefer  either  Ne  Plus  (Utra  or  Syon  House, 
to  neither  of  which  can  the  term  coarse  be 
applied.  Runner  Beans  of  extra  great  dimen- 
sions are  much  favoured  now-adays,  but  I 
.shall  grow  none  but  the  old  Scarlet,  than 
which  there  arc  no  more  productive  forms  in 
cultivation,  the  pods  being  small  and  of  superior 
((uality. 

It  is  not  possible  to  grow  Globe  Artichokes 
too  large,  but  it  is  not  from  seed  that  the 
plants  should  be  raised,  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  one  or  two  vigorous  forms.  Tlie 
majority  of  the  plants  rai.sed  from  seed  aie 
worthless.  A.sparagus,  again,  cannot  be  over- 
grown, but  more  in  thiis  case  depends  upon  the 
cultivation  than  upon  the  name  given  the  selec- 
tion or  variety.  Dell's  Crimson  is  the  Beet 
that  best  pleases  the  cooks  generally,  coarse- 
ness never  being  complained  of  when  this 
variety  is  sent  to  the  kitchen.  Crimson  Ball 
is  available  for  early  use,  but  on  strong  ground, 
that  or  any  other  form  of  Turnip-rooted  Beet 
soon  beconres  too  coarse.  Large  Carrots  are 
most  objectionable.  Any  of  ours  that  attain  a 
great  size  invariably  go  to  the  stables,  only  the 
medium-sized  and  smaller  roots  being  sent  to 
the  kitchen.  The  Parisian  Forcing  is  most 
preferred  by  good  cooks,  and  no  mistake  can 
lie  made  in  sowing  either  Early  Scarlet  Horn, 
or,  better  still,  Nantes  Horn,  in  quantity, 
though  not  all  at  one  time.  The  latter  variety 
keeps  admirably,  while  if  a  good  form  of  Inter- 
mediate and  Long  Red  Surrey  are  also  grown, 
a  long  succession  of  superior  Carrots  will 
be  available.  Of  Onions,  the  earliest  and 
smallest  will  be  found  in  The  (Jueen,  the 
flavour  of  this  white-skinned  variety  being 
very  mild.  Early  Naples  is  a  delicately 
flavoured  form  of  White  Tripoli,  and  both 
this  and  the  Leviathan  Wliite  Italian  can  safely 
be  served  whole  as  a  vegetable.  For  storing, 
any  White  Spanish  variety,  in  addition  to  the 
long-keeping  Brown  Globe  are  ample.  Of  Tur- 
nips, Early  Milan  ought  to  be  grown  more  on 
account  of  its  earliness  than  for  any  other 
reason.  Early  Snowball  forms  a  good  siicces- 
sion,  and  is  of  fairly  good  quality.  Veitch's 
Red  Globe  is  apt  to  grow  to  a  great  size,  btifc 
the  cooks  never  find  fault  with  it,  and  it  is 
fairly  hardy.  It  is  not  often  that  Cliirk  Castle 
Black  Stone  grows  to  a  large  size.  IMore  often 
than  not  the  roots  are  none  too  large  to  cook 
whole,  and  this  very  hardy  late  variety  is  supe- 
rior to  all  others  in  point  of  flavovir  and  tender- 
ness. Potatoes  are  naturally  above  the  average 
size  this  season,  and  many  of  the  newer  forms 
are  simply  of  huge  dimensions.  Some  of  thein 
will  certainly  bake  satisfactorily,  and  that  is 
about  all  they  are  fit  for.  It  is  not  often  any 
of  the  Ashleafs  are  too  large,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  such  equally  well  proven  sorts  as 
Cole's  Favourite,  Snowdrop,  Cosmopolitan,  and 
Blagnum  Bonum.  All  pomts  considered,  the 
last-named  is  yet  one  of  if  not  the  very  best  late 
Potato  in  cultivation.  The  Bruce,  as  far  as  my 
e.icperience  goes,  is  no  improvement  on  it.  Of 
newer  sorts  the  best  grown  were  The  Gentle- 
man, Carter's  Surprise,  Holborn  Reliance,  and 
Laxton's  A'ictorious,  none  of  these  being  excep- 
tionally large  with  me,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  crops  also  being  satisfactory.  Whetlier  Par- 
snips shall  be  very  coarse  or  not  greatly  depends 
upon  the  cultivator,  early  sowing  and  allowing 
too  much  space  being  mistakes  most  often  made. 
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Either  Ayton  Castle  or  Mussel Ijurgh  Leeks  are 
prefeiable  to  the  coarser  grained  exhibition  va- 
rieties, and  whether  Celery  shall  be  of  great 
size  or  of  a  more  serviceable  character  greatly 
depends  upon  the  cultivator. 

Of  Borecole  or  Kale,  the  green-curled  forms, 
notably  Read's  Improved  Hearting,  are  the 
best,  and  are  never  grown  too  strongly.  The 
best  forms  of  Broccoli  are  all  lijible  to  attain  a 
great  size,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly  by 
tliose  who  desire  to  have  them  of  moderate 
dimensions.  Bru.ssels  Sprouts  vary  greatly,  the 
Aigburth  being  the  coarsest  and  strongest  fla- 
voured of  all.  Small,  very  close  and  mildly 
flavoured  sprouts  are  most  in  demand,  and 
these  can  be  most  surely  had  if  The  Bullet 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  grown.  Small  Cabbages 
are  much  the  best  in  every  way,  and  no  mis- 
take will  be  made  by  growing  Ellam's  Early 
Spring,  Wheeler's  Imperial,  and  Little  Pixie. 
The  Extra  Early  Forcing  Cauliflower  or  Snow- 
ball is  quite  a  little  gem  for  either  frame  cul- 
ture or  the  open  borders,  but  the  rest  if  highly 
cultivated  attain  a  great  size.  Savoys  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  of  these  the  smallest  are 
also  the  most  tender  and  mildly  flavoured 
Tom  Thumb,  Early  Dwarf  Ulm,  and  Gilbert's 
Universal  are  tlie  best,  Dwarf  Green  Curled 
and  Drumhead,  though  coarser,  being  neces- 
sary for  aflbrding  a  good  succession.  Chou  de 
Burghley  must  be  sown  late  and  grown  rather 
thickly,  or  the  hearts  will  become  far  too  large, 
while  Laxton's  Chou  de  Bedford  promises  to 
become  a  very  popular  winter  vegetable. 
Spinach  leaves  cannot  well  be  too  large  and 
succulent,  and  the  Victoria  or  IMonstrous  Viro- 
flay  invariably  gives  satisfaction.  W.  I. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  FOR  MARKET. 
Amonc;  vegetables  grown  for  market,  few,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  pay  so  well  as  Brussels 
Sprouts.  Their  season  is  a  long  one,  lasting  from 
September  till  spring  is  far  advanced,  and  it  is  sur- 
prismg  what  a  quantity  of  sprouts  can  be  taken 
from  an  acre  of  ground  during  the  winter  months 
Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  best  prices 
are  not  generally  obtained  in  midwinter,  but  early 
in  autumn,  when  there  is  an  abundant  supply  o'f 
runner  Beans  and  otlier  green  vegetables.  The  first 
pickings  make  about  8s.  per  bushel,  and  for  this 
reason  every  market  grower  does  his  best  to  get 
some  into  market  at  the  earliest  possible  date  In 
many  places  a  portion  of  the  seed  is  sown  in  warmth 
in  February  in  frames  heated  with  manure.  The 
young  plants  are  gradually  hardened  off  so  that 
they  can  be  got  into  the  open  ground  early  in  April 
which,  of  course,  gives  them  a  great  advantage  over 
those  sown  in  the  open  air.  The  main  crop  is 
sown  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April 
according  to  the  weather.  A  large  grower  in  tins 
neighbourhood,  but  who  has  no  means  of  raising 
plants  in  warmth,  saves  a  part  of  his  seed  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain  permanently,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  inevitable  check  incurred  by  transplanting 
The  seed  is,  of  course,  put  in  thickly,  and  super- 
fluous plants  are  taken  out  and  planted  elsewhere 
It  IS  said  that  the  plants  which  remain  undisturbed 
come  into  bearing  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks  before  those  that  are  set  out  in  the  ordinary 
way.  ^\  here  this  method  is  practised,  the  land  is 
rather  light,  an.i  I  doubt  if  it  could  be  successfully 
employed  on  land  naturally  tenacious,  and  which 
IS  dithcult  to  bring  into  that  finely  pulverised  con- 
dition necessary  for  the  reception  of  small  seeds. 
Where  the  soil  will  admit  of  this  way  of  culture 
being  practised,  it  will  be  found  of  great  use,  both 
for  economising  labour  and  inducing  precocitv    In 

able      When  Cabbages  and  other  winter  greens  are 

b'JII'sspI  f'•^'  i'°''''  ^'''°  ''^«  ^  few^  acres  OF 
Bussels  Sprouts  has  something  to  go  to  market 
with.  As  before  mentioned,  (he  be.st  returns  are 
as  a  rule  made  early  in  the  season,  average  prices 


during  the  winter  being  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  bushel, 
with  a  rise  frequently  of  Is.  per  bushel  at  Christ- 
mas and  the  new  year.  After  a  hard  winter,  when 
greens  have  been  hard  hit  and  supplies  are  pro- 
portionately limited,  prices  will  rise  again  to  their 
early  autumn  level,  and  will  remain  so  until  Tur- 
nip-tops come  in  plentifully.  J.  C.  B. 


Bush  Marrows.— In  market  gardens  in  (his 
ueighbourhooJ  the  bush  varieties  are  usually  grown. 
They  occupy  so  little  space  and  are  so  prolitie,  (hat  it 
seems  a  waste  of  room  to  plant  the  trailtng  kinds. 
Some  of  the  growers  save  their  own  seed,  cultivatirg 
but  one  kind  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  a  long  white  and  iu 
others  a  green  kind.  The  former  finds  the  most 
favour,  although  (here  is  but  little  difference  in  the 
flavour  of  the  two. — E.  M. 

Slushrooms  in  winter. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Montreal  Horticultural  Society  Mr.  John 
Perrin,  iu  a  paper  on  (he  "Culture  of  Mushrooms 
in  Winter,"  recommended  that  light  sheets  of  paper, 
such  as  newspaper,  should  be  spread  over  them  as 
soon  as  the  clumps  appear,  and  that  (hey  should 
be  syringed  lighdy  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Under 
this  trea(ment  they  grow  faster,  become  larger,  and 
weigh   more,  having   perfect  form  and  colour  as 


to  be  had  for  winter  culture.  These  are  sown  in 
3-inch  pots,  and  when  a  few  inches  high  are 
shifted  into  6  inch  pots,  the  plants  being  forced 
out  to  (he  sides  of  the  pots  by  the  soil.  The  pots 
are  not  (illed  at  the  lirst,  but  the  plants  are  gradu- 
ally earthed  up.  Sowings  are  made  through  the 
winter  every  for(night,  standing  the  seed  pots 
along  the  top  of  the  pipes  to  promote  quick  germi- 
nation. The  March  sowings  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  are 
again  made  in  frames,  and  that  course  is  con- 
tinued until  dwarf  Beans  come  in  out  of  doors. 
The  chief  outdoor  variety  is  Canadian  Wonder.  A 
moderate  temperature  ranging  from  (50°  to  C5° 
suits  best,  as  too  great  heat  is  produciive 
of  a  dry  atmosphere  that  is  generative  of  red 
spider  and  somelimes  causes  the  blooms  to  fall. 
Outdoors  the  best  runner  varieties  are  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  Prize-winner,  of  which  the  stocks  at 
Hackwood  are  of  the  finest.  These  are  secured 
only  by  constant  and  the  most  careful  selection, 
special  pods  being  marked  and  reserved  for  seed- 
production.  Dwarf  Beans  are  found  to  maintain 
their  characters  more  readily  (ban  are  runners, 
but  that  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter 
have  of  late  been  so  remarkably  improved  that  re- 
version seems  now  more  probable  than  consider- 
able advance. — A.  D. 
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The  white  Ligurian  HarebeU  (Campanula 
isophylla  alba). 

well  as  improved  flavour.  If  allowed  to  become  to 
any  extent  dry  and  discoloured  by  the  air,  they  at 
once  acquire  an  unpleasant  taste  similar  to  tha"t  of 
meat  which  has  been  too  long  exposed  to  the  air. 

Summer   use   for  Seakale    pots.— Another 

good,  but  not  such  a  pretty  use  as  (hat  mentioned 
on  page  570  to  which  Seakale  pots  can  be  put 
in  summer  is  for  growing  Tomatoes  in  places 
where  it  is  not  possible  or  advisable  to  plant 
them  out.  Where  the  wall  borders  are  full  of  roots 
of  fruit  trees  that  leave  wall  space  enough  for  a 
plant  or  two  of  Tomatoes,  these  piots  prevent  the 
necessity  of  breaking  the  border  and  can  l)e  filled 
with  soil  most  suitable  for  the  plants.  So  little 
Seakale  is  now  forced  under  pots  that  (here  must 
be  many  of  them  lying  compara(ively  idle,  and 
many  uses  for  them  might  be  found,  one  of  (he 
best  being  for  sinking  into  the  ground  bottom  up- 
wards for  planting  delicate  things  in,  or  (hose 
which  want  a  special  soil,  as  the  pots  prevent 
delicate  roots  from  becoming  choked  by  coarser 
neighbours. — J.  C.  F. 

Dwarf  Beans. — AVe  have  to  keep  up  a  supply 
of  dwarf  or  runner  Beans  all  the  year  round,  said 
Mr.  Bowerman  to  me  the  other  day.  In  August 
vve  sow  Ne  Plus  Ultra  in  frames  to  give  a  succes- 
.sion  so  soon  as  (he  frost  has  destroyed  Beans  out  of 
doors._  Then  in  October  we  follow  on  with  sow- 
ings in  pots  of  Osborn's  Early  Forcing,  the  best 


PLATE  892. 

ALPINE  BELLFLOWERS. 

(with    a    COLOIEED    PLATE    OF   C.    Pl'.SILLA    VAR. 
C.ESPITOSA.*) 

The  number  of  species  of  the.se  charming  Bell- 
flowers  known  to  botanists  exceeds   230,  and 
these  are  distributed  chiefly  over  the  Northern 
I     Hemisphere,    the  Mediterranean  region,    &c. 
The  Campanulas  come  iu  between  the  Specu- 
larias,  which  are  all  annual,  and  the  Phyteu- 
-    mas,  wliich  are  readily  distinguished  by  their 
peculiar  flower-heads  and  distinct  habit.     Tak- 
,    ing   them  altogether,  there   are   possibly  100 
species,  varieties,  and  hybrids  in  cultivation  in 
our  gardens,  varying  in  height  and  habit  from 
the  Canterbury  Bells  and  C.  pyramidalis  to  the 
tiny  alpine  C.  cenisia.  What  would  the  rockery 
'    be  without  Bellflowers,  the  most  beautiful  and 
:    interesting  of    all  summer-flowering  alpines  ? 
They  are  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  beauti- 
ful of  our  dwarf  rock  plants  ;  the  m.ajority  of 
them  bloom  at  a  time  when  plants  of  this  class 
are  most  needed,  and  with  care  and  a  little  at- 
tention their  flowering  season  might  be  carried 
well  into  the  autumn.     The  whole  genus  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  the  abundance  of 
their    flowers.     There    are   many  more    dwarf 
species   or   varieties    in    cultivation    than   are 
mentioned  below  in  detail,  such  as  C.  Moretti- 
ana,    C.   Zoysi,   C.    petnea,   C.    collina,  C.  ma- 
crorrhiza,  C.  planiflora,  C.  uniflora,  C.  Scheuch- 
zeri,  C.  liuifolia,  and  others  which  are  grown  in 
many  gardens,  but  although  distinct,  there  is  a 
certain  family  likeness  that  makes  it  unneces- 
sary to  grow  them  all  in  one  collection,  espe- 
cially where   space   is  limited.     Many   of   the 
Campanulas  are,  however,   so  easily  managed, 
that  a  liberal  selection  for  every  rockery  great 
or   small   should   be   made.     As    regards   soil, 
plenty  of  vegetable  matter  is  always  desirable, 
and   in  the  case  of  those  with  running  under- 
ground   stems,  a   liberal   admixture   of  grit  or 
broken  granite  will  be  found  beneficial.     Divi- 
sion of  the  tufts,  cuttings,  and  seeds  are  ready 
means  of  increasing  them,  and  the  species  from 
high  altitudes   should   always  be  protected  in 


*  Drawn  for  The  Gakdbn  :it  G'ravetye  Mauor, 
Sussex,  by  Gertrude  Hamilton,  July  12.  18112.  Li- 
thographed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Se .       yns. 
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winter,  and  if  possible  spare  plants  kept  in  the 
cold  frame  in  case  of  accidents. 

C.  ABIETINA. — A  unique  and  charming  species 
from  the  Transylvanian  Alps.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  well-known  C.  patul.i  both  in  the  form 
and  colour  of  its  (lowers,  but  it  is  a  perennial  instead 
of  an  annual,  and  on  this  account  will  be  found  a 
most  useful  addition  to  tlie  rock  garden.  The 
leaves  are  rather  narrow  with  toothed  edges,  of  a 
striking,  pale  yellowish  green,  the  rosettes  dense 
and  attractive  even  in  the  absence  of  the  curiously- 
tinted  flowers.  The  flower-stems,  slender  and  about 
a  foot  high,  bear  abundance  of  lovely  reddish-violet 
fiowers  with  a  greyish-white  throat.  It  thrives  best 
in  a  sunny  spot,  and  may  be  readily  increased  by 
division.  It  blooms  all  through  the  summer  months. 

C  Allioki.^AI  houghrepra;eIlyint:o3uceJ  into 
this  country  in  quantity,  and  at  times  grown  suc- 
cessfully, this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  compara- 
tively rate  species  in  gardens  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  the  loveliest  of  all  the  alpine  Bellflowers,  and 
has  baffled  some  of  our  best  growers.  It  is  said  to 
require  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  a  soil  composed 
of  peat,  learn  and  sand  with  pieces  of  flint.  This 
soil  should  be  firmly  stuffed  into  the  chinks  between 


May  and  June,  and  sometimes  again  in  late  autumn, 
the  blooms  being  arranged  in  erect  racemes,  bell- 
shapeil,  pendent,  and  thickly  bearded.  Light  rich 
soil  suits  it  best,  and  it  should  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  during  summer.  It  forms  a  long  or  tap 
root,  and  prefers  deep  to  shallow  soil. 

C.  C.ESPITOSA.— The  true  plant  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  that  usually  grown  in  gardens  as 
sucb,  which  is  a  mere  form  of  C.  pusilla  under 
which  species  it  will  be  noted.  It  has  a  dense 
tufted  habit  of  growth  with  somewhat  oval-lanceo- 
late root  leaves;  those  on  the  .stems  which  are  nu- 
merous are  narrow,  linear,  and  always  dark  green. 
The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  July,  are  very 
distinct,  being  cylindrical  rather  than  bell-shaped, 
somewhat  contracted  near  the  mouth,  and  truncate. 
They  are  deep  violet-purple  with  numerous  promi- 
nent ridges  running  their  whole  length.  It  is  on 
whole  a  very  distinct  and  showy  species,  thriving 
well  in  a  light  rich  soil  in  sunny  spots  on  the 
rockery.  It  is  a  native  of  Carniola,  &c.,  and  may 
be  increased  by  division  or  seeds. 

C.  CARN'ICA  is  a  species  very  much  in  the  way  of 
C.  pusilla,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  much  longer 
narrower  leaves  and  larger  deeper  shaded  flowers. 


Campanula  garganica.     Engraved  for  The  Gabden  from  a  photograph 
sent  by  Miss  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 


rock  or  large  boulders,  and  here  this  charming  Bell- 
flower  ;may  be  expected  to  thrive.  It  increases, 
however,  rapidly  by  runners,  which  should  never 
by  any  means  be  checked.  So  long  as  they  can 
travel  in  congenial  soil  the  plant  will  thrive,  but  as 
soon  as  this  is  exhausted,  the  plant  will  soon  wear 
out.  It  forms  dense  tufts  an  inch  or  so  high,  the 
leaves  narrow  and  blunt.  The  flowers  are  large, 
bell-shaped,  violet-blue,  opening  in  July  and  early 
August.  It  is  a  native  of  Piedinont,  &;c  ,  and  may 
be  increased  by  cuttings. 

C.  ALPISA  is  a  curious  dwarf  species  rarely  seen 
in  cultivation,  although  by  no  means  the  leas'- 
ornamental  of  the  alpine  species.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  limestone  rocks  in  the  Tyrol  and  Carpathians, 
and  the  so  1  should  be  well  mixed  with  old  mortar 
rubbish.  It  is  very  impatient  of  moisture,  especially 
in  winter,  and  if  not  planted  in  a  vertical  position 
it  should  be  covered  with  glass  during  rainy  weather 
in  winter.  It  rarely  exceeds  2  ins.  or  3  ins.  in  height; 
the  stem  and  are  leaves  somewhat  downy,  the  flowers 
somewhat  large,  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  It  flowers 
in  April  and  May,  and  is  most  readily  increased 
from  seeds. 

C.  BAiiBATA  is  the  well-known  hairy  alpine  BeU- 
flower  so  common  on  ali  the  Swiss  passes.  It  is 
plentiful  in  all  the  pasture  regions  of  the  Alps,  and 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  long  projecting 
hairs  of  the  corolla.     It  flowers  on  our  rockeries  in 


It  thrives  on  an  eastern  exposure  on  the  rockery, 
and  likes  a  gritty  sandy  soil.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  .June,  and  is  a  native  of  Transylvania,  kc. 

C.  CKNisiA. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  truly  a'pine  species,  not,  as  its  name  would 
imply,  confined  to  Mount  Cenis,  but  pretty  general 
throughout  the  Alps  wherever  slaty  rocks  are  pre- 
valent. It  is  usually  found  in  sandy  places  by  the 
edge  of  the  glacial  torrents  wherever  the  ground 
presents  a  level  surface,  and  is  invariably  accom- 
panied by  such  rare  plants  as  Juncus  alpinus,  Gen- 
tiana  tenella,  &c.  C.  cenisia  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  rookery,  where  it  should  be  grown  in  a  peaty 
soil,  with  which  granite  chips  and  fragments  of 
slate  have  been  freely  mixed.  It  should  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  and  protected  from  ex- 
cessive moisture  in  winter.  It  forms  dense  tufts 
of  small  hairy  leaves  surmounted  by  numerous 
lilac-purple  flowers,  which  continue  from  June  to 
August.     It  is  readily  increased  by  division. 

C.  ExciSA.— One  of  the  most  curious  and  inte- 
resting of  the  alpine  Bellflowers,  and  one  of  the 
easiest  to  cultivate.  It  is  sparingly  distributed  in 
a  wild  state,  there  being  only  three  localities  in 
Switzerland  where  it  is  found  in  any  quantity,  one 
of  the  best  being  the  Simplon  pass  at  nearly  .8000 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  low 
dry  store  walls  skirling  the  road,  where  it  may  he 
seen  bursting  out  of  every  crevice,  the  wiry  s'ems 


laden  with  their  curious  tubular,  bell-shaped 
flowers,  between  each  of  the  lobes  of  which  will 
be  found  a  small  hole  resembling  a  punched  tram- 
ticket.  We  have  establishe<I  large  patches  of  this 
species  in  gritty  soil,  and  after  planting  laying  a 
largish  stone  over  the  plant,  around  the  edges  of 
which  the  young  shoots  soon  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  flowers  are  violet-purple  and  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July  and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  or  divi- 
sion. 

C.  PRAOILIS. — A  very  beautiful  dwarf  alpine  spe- 
cies from  Naples,  Sicily,  &c.,  and  a  near  ally  of  the 
popular  C.  isoohylla.  The  stems  arc  extremely 
brittle,  abounding  in  a  milky  juice,  which  exudes 
freely  on  their  being  bruised.  It  forms  tufts  of 
long  straggling  stems  from  a  common  rootstock, 
and  so  long  and  free-flowering  are  these  branches, 
that  this  species  is  very  advantageously  used  as 
a  tasket  plant  for  the  grjenhoiise  and  corse  va- 
tory,  where  during  summer  the  abundance  of 
saucer-shaped  blue  and  white  flowers  is  really  very 
effective.  The  plant  known  in  gardens  as  fragilis 
hirsuta  is  a  variety  of  C.  garganica,  from  which 
fragilis  differs  in  its  much  more  fleshy  and  firmer 
leaves,  decurrent  stems  and  longer  sepals,  with 
prominent  midrib.  It  requires  a  dry  sunny  spot  on 
the  rockery  in  light,  gritty  .soil.  The  young  growths 
strike  readily  in  a  cold  frame  under  a  bell-glass,  or 
it  may  be  raised  from  seeds. 

C.  C4AE(;anica,  a  charming  little  species  (here 
figured),  is  well  worth  a  corner  on  every  rockery. 
It  is  one  of  our  prettiest  and  most  abundant 
flowering  Bellflowers,  and  with  its  variety  hirsuta 
forms  a  most  desirable  pair.  C.  garganica  is  often 
confounded  with  C.  Portenschlagiana  or  muralis, 
from  which  it  differs  by  its  smaller  leaves,  smaller 
flowers,  in  which  the  tube  is  entirely  absent,  the 
segments  being  divided  nearly  to  the  base,  and 
always  flat.  The  habit,  as  in  the  last,  is  spreading 
from  a  common  centre.  It  is  much  used  for  baskets 
in  the  greenhouse. 

C.  ISOPHYLLA  and  its  variety  alba,  although 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air,  are  more  popular 
as  basket  plants  for  the  greenhouse.  It  is  a  lovely 
free-flowering  species.  It  differs  from  C  fragilis 
by  its  dift'use,  more  or  less  descending  stems, 
larger  and  softer  somewhat  hairy  leaves,  and 
large  flat  flowers.  Like  most  of  the  Campanulas, 
it  is  of  easy  culture,  and  with  ordinary  care  it  will 
thrive  and  Hower  freely  in  any  sunny  window.  To 
grow  it  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  rockery,  it 
should  be  planted  so  that  the  stems  may  hang 
over  a  ledge,  and  in  this  way  the  masses  of  lilue 
and  white  flowers  are  extremely  effective.  It  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  flowers  with  us  throughout  the 
summer,  and  may  be  increased  readily  by  cuttinf  s 
of  the  young  shoots. 

C.  PoRTEN.scnLAGiAXA. — This  species,  as  noted 
above,  is  often  confused  with  garganica.  It  differs, 
however,  from  this  in  having  running  underground 
stems,  by  means  of  which  it  forms  large  dense 
tufts  of  dark  green  glabrous  leaves,  almost  ro^md, 
and  with  deeply  crenated  margins.  The  fiowers, 
which  are  produced  in  abundance  during  May, 
June,  and  July,  are  distinctly  bell-sliaped,  with  a 
long  tube,  and  of  a  violet-purple  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  Dalmatia  and  is  readily  increased  by 
division.    C.  muralis  is  a  synonym. 

C.  PULLA  is  a  veiy  popular  rock  plant,  and  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  alpine  Bellflowers.  When  well 
established,  it  soon,  by  means  of  its  numerous 
underground  stems,  forms  large  patches,  which 
during  summer  produce  innumerable  deep  lilue 
flowers.  This  species,  with  C.  turbinate,  carpatica, 
&c.,  has  produced  the  lovely  G.  F.  Wilson,  hay- 
lodgensis,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  of  immense  in- 
terest to  the  lo\er  of  hardy  flowers.  A  native  of 
the  Tyrol,  it  flowers  throughout  summer,  and 
thrives  best  in  a  calcareous  soil.  In  the  south  at 
any  rate  it  likes  shade. 

C.  PUSILLA. — This  appears  to  be  a  very  variable 
species,  and  is  variously  known  in  gardens  as  pu- 
mila,  ca;3pitosa,  linifolia,  valdensis,  &c.  The  form 
shown  in  the  accompanying  coloured  plate  is  C. 
cajspitosa  of  Villars,  not  of  Scopoli,  which  is  an 
entirely  distinct  species,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
rarest  in  cul.ivation.     The  plant  herewith  figured 
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may  best  be  desciibed  as  a  robust  form  o£  the  very 
common  C.  pusilla,  a  plant  that  does  equally  well 
in  the  flower  as  in  the  rock  garden,  and  never  fails 
with  its  abundance  of  pretty  blue  and  white  bells. 
In  its  most  common  form  it  is  a  dwarf  creeping 
plant,  forming  tufts  of  oval-crenated  leaves,  very 
pale  green,  from  which  spring  the  hundreds  of 
flowers  which  adorn  it  all  through  the  summer 
months.  Nyman,  in  "  Conspectus  Europfeus,"  un- 
fortunately separates  Villars'  plant  from  C.  pusilla, 
placing  it  as  a  variety.  This  is  very  confusirg,  see- 
ing that  he  already  used  the  name  for  a  distinct 
plant.  And  further,  we  believe  that  A'illar»'  p^ant 
is  simply  C.  pusilla,  carried  by  floods  into  the 
plains  and  low-lying  grounds  where  it  naturally 
assumes  a  more  robust  growth.  In  the  various 
districts  of  Switzerland,  where  it  is  found  in  plenty, 
it  is  most  variable  in  height,  size  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  not  unfrequently  we  found  the  pure 
white  form  wild.  Increased  by  division  and 
sesds. 

C.  Raineei  is  a  rare  and  handsome  plant  when 
one  happens  to  get  it  true,  but  just  now  there  seem 
to  be  numerous  spurious  forms  about,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  is  and  what  is  not  true 
Raineri.  These  forms,  some  few  of  wliich  arc  really 
charming  plants,  look  as  if  they  were  hyVjrids  with 
C.  puUa,  and  in  all  cases  are  certainly  more 
easily  managed,  and  flower  more  profusely  than  we 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  the  typical  plaTt.  It. 
is  somewhat  curious  to  note  that  all  these  probable 
hybrids  have  yellowish  leaves  much  the  same  as  we 
get  in  G.  F.  Wilson,  which  would  seem  ti  point 
conclusively  to  C.  pulla.  The  flowers  of  the  true 
C.  Raineri  are  large,  flat,  and  of  a  fine  bluish  violet 
colour,  entirely  coveiing  the  plant  when  open.  The 
leaves  are  downy,  nearly  round,  and  dark  green. 
It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  and  is  a  native  of 
the  Italian  Tyrol,  &o.  Flowering  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

C.  TOMMASINIANA. — This  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  prettiest  of  the  dwarf  Campanulas,  equally 
at  home  in  the  flower  border  or  overhanging  ledges 
on  the  rockery,  where  it  is  always  attractive  during 
the  flowering  .=enson.  It  is  a  species  weU  worth 
noting,  perfectly  easy  to  manage,  and  fljwers  freely. 
It  forjns  dense  tufts  from  which  spring  innumerable 
wiry  leafy  stams  about  a  foot  long,  gracefully 
arched,  and  from  the  axils  of  all  the  upper  leaves 
pairs  of  deep  blue  narrow  tubular  flowers  are  pro- 
duced, which  at  once  mark  it  as  something  out  of 
the  common.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  sharply 
serrated.  It  flowers  all  summer  and  is  a  native  of 
Lake  Maggiore.  Readily  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  growths  or  by  division. 

C.  Waldsteiniaxa  is  a  real  a'pine  species, 
dwarf  and  very  pretty  when  doing  well  on  the 
rockery.  It  rarely  exceeds  (i  inches  in  height,  the 
wiry  stems  being  clothed  with  narrow  glaucous 
leaves  and  surmounted  with  small  deep  blue  upright 
flowers.  It  requires  a  sunny  spot  in  rich  gritty 
soil,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  S.  and  E.  Alps,  Transylvania,  &c.,  and 
is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  or  division. 

D.  K. 


Ivy  edgings. — A  very  interesting  note  upon 
Ivy  edgings  and  carpetings  appears  in  The  Gar- 
den, December  17,  l.s;i2  (p.  .031),  and  when  a  good 
strong-growing  variety  is  selected,  few  things 
make  a  finer  edging  than  the  Ivy.  The  kinds 
mentioned  by  "A."  are  .all  of  great  value  for  this 
purpose,  but  I  should  like  to  add  one  other, 
namely,  madeirensis  variegata,  which,  except  in 
very  cold  weather,  succeeds  well,  and  the  variega- 
tion of  its  leaves  is  bright  .and  distinct,  creamv 
yellow,  blotched  with  green.  In  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  C.  Lee  and  Son,  at  Isleworth,  good  use  is 
made  of  this  Ivy  as  an  edging.  It  seldom  gets 
cut  by  the  frost,  .and  the  agreeable  colouring  of 
its  leafage  is  retained  throughout  the  year.  The 
Irish  Ivy  is,  of  course,  of  much  value.  It  is  the 
best  for  most  purposes,  and  then  there  are  the 
narrow-leaved  kinds,  as  digitata,  a  very  charming 
Ivy,  particularly  adaped  for  narrow  margins,  as 
st.ated  by  "  A.''  H.  denlata,  the  largest  leaved  of 
all  the  Ivies,  is  strikingly  handsome  when  tumbling 


over  old  roots,  hiding  an  unsightly  fence,  or  mount- 
ing the  brickwork  of  some  artificial  ruin,  as  at 
Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton.  When  good 
plants  are  planted,  they  soon  become  e5tablished, 
and  quickly  cover  space  with  their  broad  ample 
foliage  of  an  intense  green  colour.  All  Ivies  like 
damp,  especially  the  little  tender  variegated  kinds, 
that  are  interesting,  however,  only  to  those  who 
wish  to  simply  make  a  collection. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Up  to  Christmas-time  there  was  an  abundance  of 
all  green  vegetables,  but  if  the  present  weather 
continues  much  longer,  or  even  up  to  the  time  this 
appears  in  print, Teget.ables  cannot  but  be  cut  hard, 
conditions  which  will  make  it  all  the  more  desir- 
able to  prepare  for  forcing  so  as  to  make  a  change 
in  the  ordinary  run  of  vegetables  procured  from  the 
open.  Root  crops  will  now  be  more  needed,  and 
although  the  palate  soon  tires  of  the-e,  yet  they 
make  a  change.  Salsify  and  Scorzonera  should 
now  be  in  goo  1  condition.  A  layer  of  litter  put 
on  some  time  since  will  enable  the  roots  to  be  dug 
at  weekly  or  fortnightly  intervals.  Roots  that  are 
being  dug  now  are  much  better  in  flavour  th.an  any 
dug  early  in  the  autumn  and  stored.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  good  care  has  be?n  t.aken  to  well  pro- 
tect all  Potatoes,  whether  for  seed  or  eating.  No- 
thing short  of  a  good  layer  of  litter  over  the  soil 
where  the  tubers  are  pitted  in  the  open  will  save 
them.  A  Layer  of  rough  and  dry  litter  will  turn  a 
lot  of  fro!:t,  whereas  with  only  a  soil  outer  covering 
it  penetrates  rapidly. 

Making  hotbeds. — Hotbeds  which  are  now 
being  made  up  will  require  a  greater  depth  of  fer- 
menting raateiiil  than  later  on  in  the  season.  For 
the  forcing  of  Carrots  and  Radishes  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  material  used  should  be  tree  leaves  if 
possible,  with  about  a  third  of  fresh  stable  litter. 
When  litter  has  to  be  depended  upon  solely,  see 
that  it  i<  well  prepared  beforehand  by  turning 
occasionally  until  the  violent  heat  is  well  expended. 
Allowing  it  to  remain  in  a  heap  until  it  becomes 
white  in  the  centre  is  to  spoil  it,  for  it  allowed  to 
reach  this  state  the  heat  will  not  keep  up  when  the 
bed  is  made.  The  pieparation  is  the  most  essential 
part  in  the  formation  of  hotbeds. 

FOKCINU  Carrot-s. — It  is  now  time  a  start  was 
made  in  the  forcing  of  young  Carrots.  Where 
plenty  of  tree  leaves  has  been  collected  this  will 
form  the  bulk  of  the  medium  for  heating,  a  third 
of  fresh  stable  litter  giving  it  the  necessary 
stimulus  of  keeping  up  a  steady  heat  when  made 
up.  A  two-light  frame  will  afford  a  supply  for  a 
small  family.  The  bed  must  be  made  quite  firm, 
from  3  feet  to  i  feet  in  depth.  If  the  frame  which 
it  is  intended  to  put  on  is  deep,  fill  in  some  more 
litter  before  placing  in  the  soil,  the  surface  of 
which  should  be  with'n  (J  inches  of  the  gla.'^s.  The 
soil  to  the  depth  of  ij  inches  must  also  be  light 
and  friable,  with  a  fair  addition  of  leaf  soil.  Sow 
in  sliallow  drills  G  inches  apart,  scattering  the 
seed  in  thinly.  If  sown  at  all  thickly  it  necessi- 
tates a  lot  of  unnecessary  thinning  out,  and  which 
is  apt  to  unduly  disturb  those  left.  Keep  the 
frame  rather  close  except  when  the  sun  is  shining, 
when  a  little  ventilation  at  the  back  will  prevent 
the  temperature  rising  too  high.  By  keeping  the 
soil  fairly  moist  after  the  seedlings  are  through 
and  also  carefully  ventilating,  a  supply  of  young 
and  tender  Carrots  will  soon  be  had. 

FoRCiNU  Radishes. — A  start  may  also  well  be 
made  in  getting  some  early  Radishes.  These  are 
sometimes  sown  with  the  Carrots  in  intermediate 
rows,  but  they  are  best  kept  apart,  as,  on  .account 
of  their  early  germin.ation,  they  need  more  air. 
They  may  well  be  sown  between  the  rows  of  Pota- 
toes where  forcing  of  these  is  about  to  be  carried 
on  wiihtheaidof  hotbeds.  In  these  cases  draw 
a  shallow  drill  intermediate  between  the  Potato 
rows,  as  they  are  loss  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
Potatoes  as  when  sown  broad-oa>t.  A  fjame 
similar  to  that   for  Carrots   is  needed,  or  for  a 


small  family  a  three-light  frame  could  be  divided 
between  the  two.  There  are  now  some  very  early 
dwarf-topped  Turnip  varielies,  which  are  better 
for  e<arly  forcing  than  the  long-rooted.  The  soil 
for  Radishes  should  ba  kept  fairly  moist  at  all 
times,  or  the  roots  will  be  hot  and  tough. 

A.  Y0UNC4. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Earliest  Pe.^ches. — These  are  making  fairly 
good  progress,  and  the  American  varietie.-,  notably 
Waterloo  and  Hale's  Early,  have  shed  fewer  buds 
prematurely  than  usual.  At  this  time  of  year,  and 
at  all  times  when  the  flowers  are  none  too  plenti- 
ful, extra  pains  ou^ht  to  be  taken  in  fertilising 
them  as  fast  as  they  are  fit.  Towards  midday,  or 
when  the  pollen  is  thoroughly  dry,  go  over  the 
trees  and  lightly  touch  up  the  flowers  either  with 
a  camel's-hair  brush  or,  better  still,  as  being  the 
more  readily  used,  a  rabbit's  tail  fixed  to  a  long 
stake,  the  aim  being  to  carry  as  much  of  the 
pollen  as  possible  to  the  moist  stigmas.  Later  on, 
.all  that  is  necessary  is  to  smartly  tap  the  trellises 
and  trees,  this  effectually  distributing  the  pollen, 
enough  of  this  lodging  on  the  female  organs  to 
etfect;  a  good  set.  The  large-flowered  varieties  are 
generally  deficient  in  pollen,  and  for  this  reason 
the  smaller-flowered  sorts,  and  which  are  abun- 
dantly charged  with  it,  should,  in  the  case  of  the 
former  being  in  the  same  house,  be  made  to  assist 
in  eflfecting  a  good  set,  the  trees  being  simply 
fertilised  alternately.  Disbudding,  or  the  act  of 
removing  superfluous  wood-growths,  should  be 
done  gradually.  A  young  growth  should  be  Laid 
in  where  possible  from  the  b.ase  of  each  fruiling 
shoot  and  also  one  from  the  point,  one  from  near 
the  centre  also  being  reserved  if  there  is  g.iod 
room  for  laying  in  more  bearing  wood  for  next 
season.  At  each  point  where  fruit  has  set  leave  a 
shoot,  stopping  this  "  foster  nurse  "  at  the  fourth 
joint,  but  removing  it  later  on  if  the  fruit  is  pulled 
off  during  the  thinning-out  process.  Plants  in 
pots  are  frequently  the  most  free-flowering  and 
the  freest  ,to  set,  and  thinning  out  of  the  fruit 
ought  to  commence  rather  early  in  this  case. 
After  the  flowering  period  is  over,  recommence 
overhead  syringiogs  and  raise  the  temperature  5° 
all  round,  or  say  to  50°  by  night,  rising  to  .55°  or 
(J0°  in  the  daytime. 

Succession  A  L  houses. — If  trees  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  in  pots  or  planted  out  were  started 
early  in  December,  then  ought  anol  her  house  to  be 
shut  up  early  in  January,  this  also  being  a  good 
time  to  start  forcing  in  all  cases  where  ripe  fruit 
is  not  wanted  much  before  the  middle  of  May. 
First  take  the  precaution  of  well  probing  the  bor- 
ders, a  good  soaking  of  tepid  soft  water  being 
given  in  the  case  of  comparatively  new  borders 
found  in  a  somewhat  dry  state,  but  older  or  much 
exhausted  borders  should  have  a  soaking  of  fairly 
strong  liquid  manure  also  warmed  up  by  having 
hot  water  added.  If  not  already  done,  lightly 
fork  away  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  this 
being  followed  by  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  loam  and 
short  manure,  bone-meal  and  wood  ashes  also  being 
added  with  advantage.  Avoid  hard  forcing,  from 
45°  to  50°  being  ample  by  night,  increasing  to  50° 
in  the  daytime,  rising  to  55°  with  sun  heat.  In 
the  later  houses  there  should  be  no  undue  delay  in 
getting  the  pruning,  cleaning,  and  re-tjing  done. 
If  the  more  vigorous  trees  have  not  been  partially 
or  wholly  lifted,  they  must  be  only  lightly  pruned, 
or  otherwise  they  will  grow  even  more  luxuriantly 
this  season.  Especially  the  long  and,  it  may 
be,  not  any  too  well  ripened  wood  on  joung  trees 
should  be  reserved  to  its  full  length,  and  if  young 
shoots  are  freely  laid  in  during  the  summer  this 
will  greatly  increase  the  productive  area  of  the 
trees,  and  at  the  same  time  efi'ectu<ally  check 
grossness.  Also  be  somewhat  chary  in  cutting  out 
the  short  spurs  or  spray  sometimes  to  be  found  on 
quite  the  strongest  trees,  as  these  not  unfrequently 
bold  their  buds  .and  produce  fruit  when  the  stronger 
shoots  fail  completely.  Medium-sized  shoots  or 
those  well  furnished  with  triple  buds,  each  having 
a  central  wood-bud,  will  be  strengthened  by  being 
cut  back   to  about  half  their  length,  two-thirds 
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being  left  of  similarly  well  -  furnished  strong 
growtlis,  or  any,  say,  that  are  '1  feet  and  upwards 
in  length,  and  vet  not  gross.  Shoots  with  wood- 
buds  at  their  points  only  should  not  be  shortened, 
as  there  ought  always  to  be  leafy  growth  beyond 
swelling  fruit.  Freely  thin  out  and  foreshorten 
lar^e  old  trees,  or  any  that  have  nearly  or  quite 
tilled  their  allotted  space,  this  being  necessary  in 
order  to  promote  and  sustain  the  production  of 
young  growth  much  nearer  the  stems  and  main 
branches.  To  sum  up  the  theory  and  process  of 
pruning  in  a  few  words,  be  very  sparing  of  the 
knife  in  the  case  of  vigorous  trees  for  which  there 
is  and  ought  always  to  be  good  room  for  extension, 
but  prune  freely  when  the  trees  require  strength- 
ening and  are  at  all  crowded. 

Isssc'T  PESTS. — The  slow  process  of  scrubbing 
and  p.iin'ing  with  Gishurst  compound  or  any  other 
strong  mixture  the  trees  infested  with  green  and 
black-fly,  scale  and  mealy  bug  is  more  simply  and 
safely  done  by  means  of  petroleum  and  hot  water. 
This,  it  should  be  added  for  the  benefit  of  new 
readers,  ought  to  be  applied  as  follows  :  To  every 
3  gallons  of  water  heated  to  120°  add  a  lump  of 
soft  soap  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  (J  czs. 
or  three  wine-glassfuls  of  ordinary  petroleum  or 
paraffin,  as  usually,  but  erroneously  termed.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  making  these  ingredients  mix 
propel ly,  the  oil  invariably  floating  on  the  top.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  and  the  risks  of  syringing 
with  raw  petroleum,  discharge  every  second 
syringeful  forcibly  back  into  the  can,  and  with  the 
other  thoroughly  wet  every  part  of  the  tree.  Use 
the  mixture  freely,  as  what  reaches  the  walls  and 
runs  down  into  the  border  will  do  good  rather  than 
harm,  de,stroying  eggs  and  insects  there  lodged. 
Kepeat  the  dose  if  the  first  application  fails  to  dis- 
lodge all  the  scale.  The  trees  may  be  freely 
syringed  a  few  hours  later  on  with  clear  water,  but 
this  is  not  absolutely  necessary  if  the  proper  pre- 
cautions of  keeping  the  petroleum  mixed  with  the 
water  are  taken. 

Early  Meloxs.— If  a  few  Melons  are  wanted 
extra  early,  they  can  best  be  obtained  from  pot 
plants,  but  can  be  grown,  if  preferred,  in  the  usual 
way.  In  any  case  sow  seed  of  well-tried  varieties 
at  once.  L-ghtly  drain  3-inch  pots  and  fill  up  with 
good  loam.  Sink  two  seeds,  points  uppermost, 
rather  deeply  in  this,  and  plunge  in  a  brisk  bot- 
tom-heat. Failing  the  latter,  set  the  pots  in 
evaporating  troughs  filled  with  ashes  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre  and  water  very  carefully,  especially  if  the 
pct5  are  plunged  in  moist  heating  material.  At 
first  the  seedlings  will  be  very  feeble.  Raise  them 
well  up  to  the  light,  remove  the  weaker  of  the 
plants  where  there  are  two,  and  support  that  re- 
served with  a  stake.  At  no  time  ought  the  tem- 
perature to  fall  much  below  70°  ;  keep  the  Melons 
well  away  from  insect-infested  stove  plants,  and 
shift  into  U-inch  pots  before  they  become  much 
root-bound.  Practical. 


ORCHIDS. 

I  FIXD  that  a  number  of  readers  of  The  Garden 
are  Orchid  growers  on  a  small  scale.  Such  amateur 
cultivators  cannot  fully  carry  out  the  instructions 
given,  simply  because  they  do  not  possess  the 
means  of  doing  so.  I  was  looking  over  a  nice 
lot  of  Orchids  the  other  day,  and  found  one  small 
house  only  set  apart  for  the  entire  collection,  cool 
Orchids  such  as  the  New  Grenadan  Odonto- 
glossums,  Dendrobiums  from  the  hot  districts  of 
India,  and  Laelia  purpurata  from  the  equatorial 
regions  of  South  America  all  growing  together, 
and  they  were  looking  much  better  than  one  could 
have  expected.  The  house  was  kept  warmer  than 
the  cool  house  usually  is,  and  not  quite  so  warm 
as  the  C.ittleya  house.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the 
gardener  has  a  good  deal  of  scope  in  arranging  the 
plants  in  positions  most  suitable  for  them.  The 
Lajlias  and  Dendrobiums  should  be  placed  in  the 
sunniest,  warmest  part  of  the  house,  selecting  the 
shadiest  part  for  the  OJontoglossums  and  such 
fine  Orchids  as  Epidendium  vitellinum  majus.  A 
year's  work  and  observ.ition  in  such  a  house  as 
this  would  result  in  the  acquisition  of  much  useful 
knowledge  as  to  the  cipabilities  of  certain  Orchids 


to  maintain  their  vigour  in  a  higher  or  lower 
temperature  than  we  have  hitherto  thought  essen- 
tial to  their  perfect  development.  I  think  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  treatment  the  plants  receive 
from  the  time  they  are  imported.  'Were  I  about 
to  try  experiments  with  Orchids  I  would  purchase 
newly-imported  plants  and  give  them  at  once  the 
new  treatment,  whether  it  was  cool  Orchids  in 
a  warmer  house,  or  warm  house  Orchids  in  a 
cooler  temperature  than  they  had  hitherto  been 
grown  in.  Another  point  in  their  culture  well 
worth  considering  is  this.  Orchids  will  grow  well 
in  a  house  not  quite  suited  to  them  for  two,  three, 
or  four  years,  but  after  that  time  they  will  decline 
in  vigour,  and  may  require  different  treatment. 
For  instance,  Vanda  citrulea  will  succeed  well  and 
produce  grand  spikes  in  a  lower  temperature  than 
Caltleyas  are  usually  grown  in,  but  their  native 
vigour  declines  in  this  temperature,  and  they  will 
do  better  in  a  house  10'  warmer.  The  best  position 
for  this  lovely  '\'anda  is  near  the  roof  glass,  and 
our  plants  which  declined  in  the  Cattleya 
house  have  improved  in  a  warmer  one.  Those 
who  have  not  had  very  much  experience  with 
Orchids  will  have  to  learn  that  certain  spe- 
cies cannot  be  permanently  established  in 
this  country  ;  they  will  grow  well  for  a  time,  but 
by  and  by  they  gradually  decline  until  they  are 
not  worth  growing.  Amongst  Dendrobiums  the 
lovely  D.  Wardianum  will  not  keep  up  the  same 
constitutional  vigour  year  after  year,  while  many 
others  will  do  so,  but  it  is  a  great  boon  to  be  able 
t5  purchase  newly-imported  plants  at  a  cheap 
ra'e. 

We  are  now  pushing  on  the  earliest  Dendrobiums 
in  a  warm  house;  those  to  flower  later  are  still 
where  they  have  quite  a  low  temperature.  The 
best  Dendrobiums  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom 
from  January  until  June  are  D.  nobile,  now  to  be 
found  in  numerous  beautiful  varieties,  D.  Ains- 
worthi  and  its  varieties,  of  which  D.  Leechianum 
and  D.  .splendidissimum  are  the  most  beautiful ; 
they  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  or 
pollen-besrirg  parent;  the  specific  varieties  from 
which  they  have  been  derived  are  D.  nobile  and  D. 
aureum.  D.  'Wardianum  is  not  excelled  in  beauty 
by  any  Dendrobe.  We  are  also  growing  some  of 
D.  Devonianum,  a  lovely  sp:cies,  as  also  D. 
B'alconeri,  but  the  flowers  are  not  so  long-lasting, 
and  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  cutting.  These 
plants  can  never  be  flowered  well  unless  much 
atteni  ion  has  been  paid  to  them  during  the  growing 
season,  but  this  has  been  fully  discussed  at  the 
proper  time.  Another  point  is  the  starting  them 
gradually  into  growth  ;  the  plants  ought  not  to  be 
taken  from  a  comparatively  cool  house  into  one 
with  a  high  temperature,  but  this  is  sometimes 
done,  and  the  flowers  open  irregularly  along  the 
length  of  the  stems,  and  some  of  them  do  not 
develop  at  all.  My  plan  is  to  put  a  few  plants 
into  a  vinery  or  Peach  house  and  start  them 
gently  in  a  temperature  of  43°  to  50°,  and 
wtien  they  have  made  some  growth  they 
are  placed  in  the  Cattleya  house  where  the 
temperature  is  from  55°  to  00°.  A  number 
of  Dendrobiums  are  kept  in  this  temperature 
all  through  the  winter;  all  such  as  D.  Far- 
meri,  D.  Paxtoni,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  Bensoni,  D. 
Brymerianum,  &c.,  pass  through  their  resting 
period  in  the  Cattleya  house.  We  are  now  work- 
ing in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  find  some  of  the 
plants  need  surface  dressing,  and  any  of  them 
that  need  repotting  are  also  seen  to,  bat  our  main 
work  at  this  season  is  to  see  that  everything  is 
made  quite  clean.  The  plants  of  C.  labiata  which 
have  now  passed  out  of  bloom  must  be  kept  dry  at 
the  roots  ;  at  least,  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  their 
starting  prematurely  into  growth.  C.  Warneri 
has  started  to  grow,  or  at  least  the  pseudo  bulbs 
are  in  course  of  development,  bat  they  are  not  yet 
making  root-action  very  freely,  and  must  not 
have  too  much  water.  The  white  varieties  of 
Lfelia  anceps,  now  in  flower,  are  very  beau- 
tiful at  this  season  of  the  year  arranged  with  the 
brighter  coloured  varieties,  such  as  L.  anceps 
Baikeri.  I  find  the  white-flowered  varieties  are 
quite  as  free-floworing  as  the  otiiers,  producing 
tour  and  five  blooms  on  a  spike.     Wo  repot  the 


plants  about  every  second  year  generally  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  Cattleya  labiata  Warneri  at  the  same 
time,  and  we  have  had  much  success  with  both  of 
them.  The  white  varieties  of  Ltclia  anceps  are 
treated  so  that  roots  are  formed  freely  outside  of 
the  flower-pots,  and  in  repotting  them  care  is  taken 
not  to  injure  those  roots. 

The  weather  as  I  write  these  lines  is  very 
severe,  and  much  care  is  necessary  to  see  that  the 
boilers  are  kept  steadily  going  night  and  day  with- 
out over-heating  the  houses,  admitting  air  if  possi- 
ble at  midday.  J-  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


The  severe  weather  we  are  now  experiencing  pretty 
generally  throughout  the  country  behoves  us  to 
look  well  to  the  temperatures  of  our  plant  houses. 
To  endeavour  to  maintain  the  same  temperature  in 
any  given  case,  as  during  the  preceding  mild 
weather,  means,  of  course,  the  consumption  of  a 
considerably  larger  quantity  of  fuel.  In  doing  this 
I  consider  a  great  mistake  is  made,  for  not  only  is 
it  an  absolute  waste  of  coal  or  coke  (as  the  case 
may  be),  but  at  the  same  time  the  atmosphere  is 
not  nearly  so  congenial  to  plant  life  on  the  whole. 
By  lowering  the  temperatures  all  round  from  3°  to 
5°  when  the  frost  is  unusually  severe,  or  the  wind 
blowing  pretty  strongly  and  that  mostly  from  the 
east  or  north-east,  no  harm  will  accrue;  bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  plants  will  rather  benefit 
thereby.  More  often  than  not  when  the  heating 
apparatus  is  too  severely  taxed,  1h?re  comes  a 
breakdown  in  the  weakest  parts.  This  will  occur, 
as  all  of  us  know  who  are  practically  conversant 
with  hot-water  heating  in  detail,  more  frequently 
where  the  amount  of  piping  is  altogether  made- 
quate  to  fulfil  the  work  expected  from  it,  thus 
demonstrating  in  a  visible  manner  the  false 
economy  of  providing  too  tew  pipes,  which  results 
in  more  labour  for  those  stoking  the  fires,  and  ot 
course  the  risk  of  injury  in  the  event  of  a  break- 
down in  the  pipes  or  boiler,  the  latter  itself  often 
being  insuflicient  in  heating  power  a'so.  Rather 
than  be  compelled  to  depend  upon  one  boiler  of 
large  size  alone,  I  would  much  prefer  two  of  me- 
dium size,  the  risk  of  injury  thereby  being  lessened. 
This  fact  is  now  being  recognised  bo'.h  in  private 
gardens  and  large  trade  establishments,  and  that 
none  too  soon,  the  duplex  system  being  much  pre- 
ferable. 

Reverting  to  temperatures  in  particular,  let  ^me 
say  in  the  case  of  the  cold  greenhouse  that  3o  in 
the  morning  is  much  better  than  45°.  It  may  b3 
urged  that  this  is  running  dangerously  near  to  the 
freezing  point,  but  with  good  management  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  gained  in  any  case  by  clos3 
observation,  this  is,  or  may  be,  so  minimised  as  to 
lead  to  no  bad  results.  If  the  house  be  a  span  or 
a  lean-to  with  sidelights,  these  sidelights  should  be 
covered  with  mats  or  canvas  coverings;  m  so  doing 
at  least  5°  of  frost  may  be  guarded  against.  U  hat 
I  mean  by  this  is  that  if  the  glass  outside  be  stand-- 
in' at  12°  or  20°  of  frost  it  will  only  count  as  1  ( 
or'l5°  of  frost,  and  even  be  found  to  give  better 
result?  when  the  wind  is  strong.  Low-roofed 
houses  that  can  be  conveniently  covered  from 
nightfall  to  daybreak  will  give  even  better  results 
than  side  coverings,  whilst  in  any  case  the  atmo- 
sphere inside  is  more  congenial  to  the  plants.  1 
have  often  noted  that  when  a  greenhouse  is  well 
protected  it  does  not  take  any  great  amount  of 
heat  in  the  pipes  to  keep  everything  safe,  provided 
there  are  plenty  of  them.  There  will  usually  be 
one  spot  in  a  house  a  little  warmer  than  another 
part.  Thus  in  the  greenhouse  Staticcs  may  be 
placed  in  the  warmest  part,  whilst  in  the  stove  the 
Ixoras  would  occupy  a  similar  position.  'Where 
the  temperature  cannot  be  kept  much  above  "^^^' 
ing  point  in  severe  weather,  great  care  shouldbe 
taken  with  the  watering,  all  kinds  of  plants  being 
kept  on  the  dry  side  in  case  of  frost  touching 
them. 

In  the  temperate  house  or  the  stove  the  same 
drop  will  do  no  harm  from  what  has  hitherto  been 
the  ruling  temperature.  The  previous  recommen- 
dations as  to  covering  being  also  carried  out,  the 
variation  will  be  much  less  in  the  temperature. 
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With  the  increased  heat  in  the  pipes  there  will  be 
a  need  of  the  syringe  being  employed  more  freely 
than  in  mild  and  damp  weather,  but  not  heavily 
whilst  the  evaporating  troughs  should  be  kept  filled 
up  daily.  Where  plants  stand  immediately  over 
pipes  at  such  times  there  will  be  the  risk  of  increase 
amongst  the  insect  pests,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  thrips  and  red  spider.  Those  of  us  who  come 
within  the  fog  radius,  either  of  London  or  the 
other  large  citie^,  have  further  to  contend  with  this 
enemy  to  vegetation.  Only  by  a  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  ill  effects  produced  by  these 
noxious  fogs  can  any  real  idea  be  formed  of  this 
formidable  antagonist  against  which  we  have  to 
cope.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  to  fight 
against  this  enemy  without  liaving  had  much 
previous  experience  of  it,  I  would  advise  that  the 
atmospheric  moisture  be  slightly  increased  and 
the  temperature  a  few  degrees  (say  i!°)  also.  Some 
may  think  that  this  does  not  accord  with  my 
previous  advice,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  do  not  have  the  fogs  when  there  is  a  keen  wind 
blowing  and  but  rarely  when  the  frost  is  severe. 
They  occur  more  when  a  thaw  comes  on,  or  when 
there  is  only  a  few  degrees  of  frost. 

Cold  frames  and  pits  should  have  been  well  pro- 
tected before  the  frost  became  very  severe.  In 
any  case  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  harm  being 
already  done,  do  not  uncover  immediately  there  is 
a  change  in  the  weather,  but  rather  defer  the  work 
for  a  few  days.  Exposure  too  soon  in  such  a  case 
only  intensifies  the  injury.  Do  not  when  first  un- 
covered give  any  air  either.  Thus  far  with  from 
18°  to  24°  of  frost  we  have  kept  it  entirely  out  of  a 
four-light  cold  pit  with  4g-inch  brick  sides,  by 
adding  all  round  the  siirae  a  lining  of  dry  litter 
about  10  inches  in  thickness,  this  being  firmly 
trodden  down,  the  glais  also  covered  with  four 
mats  thick  and  litter  besides,  all  being  dry  when 
used.  The  fact  of  using  coverings  or  any  protect- 
ing material  ijuite  dry  makes  an  immense  amount 
of  difference.  In  this  pit  Roman  Hyacinths  were 
coming  into  bloom  when  removed  a  few  days  back 
to  keep  up  the  succe-sion,  having  come  to  no  harm 
after  a  fortnight's  covering  up,  and  in  no  case  was 
tlie  soil  frozen  or  the  foliage  either.  Side  protec- 
tion adds  greatly  to  the  safety  of  cold  pits  and 
frames  where  the  object  is  to  exclude  frost  if  pos- 
sible, and  by  means  of  dry  litter  it  is  easily  applied 
and  can  be  kept  in  position  without  any  difficulty. 

J.  Hudson. 


Orchids. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  N.EVIUM. 

"  W.  P."  sends  me  some  flowers  which  he  .says 
are  those  of  the  above.  They  are,  however, 
those  of  O.  blanduni.  Mr.  Sander,  in  tlie 
"  Reicheiibachia,"  where  O.  n:e.vium  is  figured, 
t.  44,  says  O.  blandum  is  the  iieare.st  approach 
to  O.  nievium.  He  also  gives  the  credit  of 
first  introducing  O.  ineviuin  to  the  Mes.srs. 
Rolli.ssnn.  O.  n:uvium  is  also  figured  in  vi.,  t. 
7,  of  Warner's  "  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants  " 
from  a  specimen  which  flowered  in  Mr.  Day's 
collection  at  Tottenham.  He  gives  the  credit 
of  its  discovery  to  M.  Linden,  and  it  was  in 
M.  Linden's  establishment  that  I  first  saw  the 
species.  I  never  heard  a  word  about  its  first 
introduction  whilst  in  the  service  of  Messrs. 
Rollisson,  which  I  certainly  should  have  done 
had  they  introduced  this  tine  plant,  which  has 
been  so  diligently  .searched  for  by  all  recent 
collectors  in  (jolombia.  No  collector  was  again, 
however,  able  to  discover  the  spot  where  it 
grew  until  some  one  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Sander  sent  it  home  about  eight  years  ago, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  growing  it  in  his 
establishment  in  quantity.  This  plant  was  very 
rare  iit  the  collections  of  this  country  for 
some  years,  and  although  Mr.  Sander  objects 
to  the  name  of  n;evium  niajus  being  applied 
to  it,  I  know  full  well  there    were  plants  tUat 


were  so  named  in  the  old  time  in  gardens,  to 

distinguish  them  as  fine  varieties.  A  very  fine 
form  of  the  ma  jus  variety  existed  in  Mr. 
Turner's  collection  at  Pendlebury,  Manchester, 
and  it  frequently  ajjpeared  at  the  exhibitions 
held  in  that  city.  Odontoglossuin  n;evium  in 
my  estimation  stands  unrivalled  for  its  beauty, 
and  it  is  singular  the  amount  of  confusion 
which  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  it. 
1  saw  the  plant  exhibited  by  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges  in  1851,  and  I  have  never  thought 
anyone  would  or  could  make  any  mistake 
in  the  plant.  The  scape  is  slender  and  many- 
flowered,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  almost 
equal,  narrow  and  pointed,  much  undulated, 
white,  profusely  dotted  and  spotted  with  rich 
rosy  crimson  ;  lip  narrow,  pointed  like  the 
petals,  and  of  the  same  colour,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  blotch  of  yellow  at  the  base,  where  it 
is  slightly  broader.  The  usual  time  for  this 
plant  to  flower  is  about  the  months  of  April  or 
May,  and  the  blooms  last  in  full  perfection 
for  a  long  time,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
detriment  to  the  plants.  I  am  not  aware 
at  what  altitude  the  species  is  found.  In  the 
early  days,  when  it  was  extremely  valuable,  one 
was  afraid  to  venture  upon  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture for  it,  and  the  plant  now,  although  exist- 
ing in  our  gardens  in  greater  numbers  than  it 
ever  did,  is  still  rather  expensive.  Neverthe- 
less, a  temperature  having  a  minimum  of  about 
48°  will  suit  it  well,  and  the  heat  may  rise  in 
the  daytime  some  .j°  or  10°  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  summer-time  during 
the  very  hot  days  the  heat  must  be  kept  down 
as  much  as  possible,  but  at  all  seasons  the 
air  must  be  kept  in  a  moist  condition,  and 
the  plant,  although  refiuiring  less  moisture  in 
the  winter,  must  not  by  any  means  be  allowed 
to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  about  equal  parts  of  good  brown  peat 
fibre,  from  which  all  the  smaller  p.trtick-s  have 
been  beaten,  and  of  chopped  clean  Sphagnum 
Moss.  This  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated, 
and  the  plant  when  potted  should  be  elevated 
slightly  above  the  pot's  rim.  Odontoglossums 
do  not  like  tobacco  smoke,  and  the  particular 
one  now  under  consideration  least  of  all. 

Wm.  Huiin  GowER. 


Phaleenopsis    Sanderiana    alba.   —    Two 

blooms  of  this  plant  have  been  .sent  me  by 
the  Hon.  Miss  Winn,  of  Nostell  Priory.  The 
flowers  now  before  me  are  of  me<lium  size  and 
perfectly  white,  saving  a  few  dark  spots  at  the 
base  of  the  lip,  where  there  is  also  a  Utile  pale 
yellow.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  do  not  like  the 
white  Sanderiana  so  well  as  the  typical  plant,  but 
yet  it  is  a  bpautifid  variety  and  is  well  deserving 
attention. — \Y.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  sceptrum.  —  Mr.  Cypher 
fends  me  a  bloom  of  this  very  distinct  plant.  The 
flower  sent  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  O.  luteo-purpureum,  with  which  it  is 
usually  associated.  Mr.  Cypher  says  the  spike 
of  bloom  is  bearing  twenty  flowers.  Each  bloom 
measures  upwards  of  2}j  inches  across,  regu'ar  in 
outline,  the  sepals  rich  chestnut,  with  a  few  trans- 
verse streaks  of  golden  yellow,  the  petals  much 
broader,  toothed  on  the  edges,  golden  jellow, 
dotted  with  chestnut-brown  near  the  base,  and 
blotched  with  the  same  bright  chestnut  at  the 
tips  ;  lip  heavily  frmged  at  the  margin,  rich  yellow, 
with  a  large  blotch  of  bright  chestnut  in  front. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Laslia  anceps  Percivaliana.  —  G.  James 
says  be  now  has  a  plant  of  this  with  twelve 
flowers.  The  flower  sent  is  the  best  form  which  has 
come  under  my  notice.  It  w,is  named  in  honour 
of  the  late  Mr.  Percival,  who,  with  Mr.  Hardy, 
had  the  best  and  most  extensive  collection  of 
Lielias  and  Cattleyas  in  the  country.     When  the 


white-flowered  forms  of  this  species  get  well 
established  in  a  little  more  warmth  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  typical  plant,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
they  will  flower  freely  enough. — W. 

Lselia  anceps  Stella. — G.  James  sends  me  a 
flower  asking  if  it  is  not  a  variety  of  L.  anceps 
Dawsoni.  Only  one  plant  of  this  was  imported  by 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  and  it  has  never  been  found 
since.  As  all  the  plants  of  Dawsoni  in  this  country 
are  divisions  from  that  one  importation,  G.  James 
will  fee  that  there  can  be  no  varieties  of  it.  The 
flower  sent  is  an  exquisite  one,  large  and  well 
formed,  and  I  take  it  to  be  a  good  form  of  Stella. 
— G. 

Resting  Calanthes. — When  speaking  of  Ca- 
lanthes  one  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to 
those  of  the  vestita  and  Veitchi  sections.  My 
reason  for  calling  attention  to  them  now  is  to  give 
a  note  of  warning  on  their  resting.  Plants  of  this 
nature  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  are  apt  to  be  cast 
on  one  side  and  almost  forgotten  until  it  is  thought 
growth  should  be  commencing.  The  Calanthes  of 
this  section  are  naturally  heat-loving  subjects,  so 
to  place  them  in  a  low  temperature  after  the 
flowers  are  over  is  not  at  all  a  safe  proceeding.  I 
grow  a  large  batch,  and  I  find  that  they  start  into 
growth  more  freely  after  they  have  been  wintered 
m  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  ('iO°  or  (15°.  Dur- 
ing the  daytime  ours  have  considerably  more  than 
this,  as  they  are  wintered  on  a  shelf  in  a  lean-to 
stove  against  the  back  wall  close  up  to  the  light. 
They  are  also  kept  in  their  pots,  as  I  find  it  better 
to  keep  them  thus  than  to  turn  them  out  of  the 
pots  and  store  closely  together  in  boxes.  By 
leaving  them  undisturbed  the  eyes  certainly  start 
more  freely. — A.  Y. 

Cypripedium  Parishi  (B.  11').-  This  is  the 
name  of  your  flower.  It  .is  a  fair  variety,  with  liglit 
yellowi3h  green  sepals  without  any  stripes  or  marks, 
the  same  colour  being  continued  nearly  half-way  down 
the  petals,  which  are  some  5  inches  long,  with  denp 
purple  tins  and  a  few  hairy  tufis  at  the  edges;  lip 
green.  It  was  first  found  hy  Mv.  Parish  over  thirty 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  until  about  twenty-fivo 
years  ago  that  it  was  known  in  our  gardens. — 
■\V.  H.  G. 


Flower  Garden. 


LATE  VARIETIES   OF   LILIUM    SPECIO- 

SUM  AND  LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — I  have  now  in  my  room  in  flower  the 
variety  of  L  speciosum  roseum  which  I  lately 
described  in  The  G-\bi>en,  Vol.  XLIL ,  p.  408, 
as  a  late  form  with  a  touch  of  rubrum  blood  in 
it.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  about  2  feet  high  (pot 
included)  ;  three  flowers  are  out,  two  are  over, 
and  one  bud  is  unopened.  It  came  into  flower 
just  before  Christmas  Day  ;  it  bears  a  fine 
symmetrical  flower  with  pale  centre,  and  very 
pleasing  light  blush-rose-coloured  petals,  mar- 
gined with  white,  and  a  white  lip  ;  the  central 
green  rays  are  deeply  coloured  and  very  trans- 
lucent. ThLs  is  the  latest  form  of  L.  speciosum 
which  I  have  noticed,  and  it  is  specially  valu- 
able for  flowering  at  this  late  season.  The  va- 
riety nanum,  described  liy  me  in  the  same 
paper,  I  saw  in  flower  during  December.  It 
bears  a  highly  coloured  bud  and  flower  broad- 
petalled  ;  it  has  a  very  dwarf  symmetrical 
habit,  and  makes  an  excellent  pot  plant  for  late 
flowering.  The  variety  cruentum  was  over 
about  the  middle  of  December.  These  three 
varieties  will  carry  on  under  glass  the  flowering 
of  the  speciosum  family  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  .January, 

Lilium  formosanum,  a  variety  of  the  longi- 
florum  group,  is  also  a  most  valuable  Lily  for 
indoor  culture.  It  is  described  by  me  in  my 
paper  on  this  group  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XL., 
p.  442.     A    plant  of   this  Lily  was  put  under 
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glass  about  this  time  last  year.  On  April  2G  it 
was  in  Hower.  A  tine  plant  with  a  single  stem 
40  inches  high  bore  about  six  tlowora  of 
fine  sul)stance  0  inches  long,  with  a  perianth 
expanse  of  0  inches.  Aftor  flowering  it  was 
(still  untlisturbed  in  the  pot)  turuftl  out  into 
the  garden  in  a  south  aspect  and  well  watered. 
It  soon  shot  again  with  three  strong  stems,  and 
on  Sept.  20  showed  ten  tiower-ljuds,  which  ex- 
panded under  glass  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, beside  smaller  side  growths.  One  bulb 
therefrom  has  produced  in  one  season  about 
sixteen  flowers,  and  certainly  three  good-sized 
bulbs  with  several  smaller  ones  will  be  found 
on  repotting.  <  )ne  of  the  prettiest  sights  I 
have  ever  seen  was  early  in  (October  last,  when 
a  number  of  LUium  Takesima  were  in  flower 
under  glass.     Thus  protected,  the  flowers  have 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Not  much  work  is  possible  in  the  flower  garden 
so  early  in  the  year  unless  the  weatlier  prove  ex- 
ceptionally mild,  but  anything  that  can  be  done 
may  be  piislie  1  forward.  The  priming  of  all  coni- 
fer;c  and  evergreen  shrubs  that  occup  y  prominent 
positions  either  by  the  side  of  vifalks  o  in  mixed 
borders,  and  that  back  up  the  taller  herbaceous 
tiowers  and  flowering  deciduous  shrubs,  can  be 
done  at  once.  This  work  must  be  entrusted  to  a 
thoroughly  competent  workman  and  be  performed 
with  care  and  jurlgment.  A  special  point  is  to 
make  this  an  annual  business,  as  if  left  for  a  couple 
of  seasons  the  plants  are  rendered  stilf  and  formal 
by  the  amount  of  cutting  necessary  to  keep  them 
within  bounds.  Dot  plants  of  the  dwarf  and  bushy 
conifera;  are  very  nice  in  large  beds,  and  can  be  re- 
tained in  such  positions  for  many  years.  The 
space  between   them   can  be  summer-bedded,  or, 
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'Lhe  liual  effect :     The  trunk  of  the  tree  covered  with  pi  int.".     (See  p.  20.] 

quite  a  beautiful  rosy  tinge  outside  the  petals,  b3tter  si  ill,  filled  in  with  some  nice  herbaceous 
instead  of  the  usual  faint  chocolate  tint,  and  p'ants  in  variety.  Thus,  if  the  little  specimen  coni- 
being  well  grown  and  of  good  size  and  sub-  I  ^''''s  ^■''^  ^""^^  ^  f^^'  °''  ^  ^^^^  apart,  half  way  be- 
stance  e.xcited  in  me  a  »reat  admiration  and  i '''^'^"  them  might  come  nice  little  clumps  of  rose- 
love   for  this  beautiful  and  stately  late  variety  (  P'"^  ^y^^"^™"^  flmbundum  plenum   Mont  Blanc 

pLtd  trif"'^^""  '^T     '  ^tV"  ^r"^  ^  or'eTenrr^rFuch^i^s,  Ke^t  ol^^t' bef  S 

pleased  this  sumriier  m  flowernig  Ldiura  elegans  devoted  to  some  dwarfer  plant  as  a  groundwork,  of 

WUson-,  one  of   the   finest  of  the    Thunbergi-  ^hich  the  best  of  the  Violas  or  Pinks  may  be  cited 

anum  group,  of  erect  habit,  late  flowering,  with  as  examples.    Any  work  of  this  kind  that  may  be 

large  apncot-coloured  cupped  blooms.     I  have  contemplated  could  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  weather 

not  seen  this  Lily  for  nearly  twenty  years.  j  permitting.     Edgings  can  also  be  made  good,  and 

Lilium  Colchesteri,  or  odorum,  makes  an  ex-  i  dwarf  hardy  plants  that  are  used  for  the  purpose 

cellent  pot  plant ;  its  habit  is  somewhat  dwarf,  can  also  beutili-el  for  occcasional  clumps  along 

and  it  throws  under   glass  three    to  six  very  "i<^    front    of    herbaceous     borders.     Chamomile, 

large  symmetrical  cream- coloured  flowers,  which  Thrift,  the  dwarf  Veronicas  and  Sedums,  the  varie- 

contrast  very  vividly  with  the  britjht  chocolate-  S^^'^'^  Thyme  and  Ajuga  repens  are  among   the 

tinted  anthers.     Out  of  doors  tliis  plant  is  often  f"'""^  available  for  the  purpose.     It  is  a  good  plan 

spoilt  by  the  attacks  of  insect  enemies.  '°  run  round  the  herbaceous  borders  early  in  the 

'  cuciin»,o.  ygjj^j.   (.g  freshen   up  the   memory   respecting   any 

Ale.vaxdek  W.^llace,  M  D.  matters  that  were  decided  on  during  the  previous 


flowering  season.  Thus  there  was  a  special  note 
in  favour  of  an  increased  stock  of  the  white  Snap- 
dragon, a  really  good  thing  that  was  flowering  all 
through  the  season  and  was  very  useful  in  a  (Uit 
state.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  towards  the  end  of 
January,  and  if  shifted  on  as  soon  as  struck  will 
make  nice  plants  for  turning  out  in  April.  The 
white  ryrcthrum  above  mentioned  (Mont  Blanc)  is 
another  very  useful  plant ;  tho.se  who  already  have 
a  stock  will  do  well  to  increase  it  tiy  division. 
Three  Starworts  that  were  specially  noted— acris, 
astirea,  and  panicubjtus  blandus  — must  certainly 
be  increased  to  the  exclusion  of  varieties  of  less 
merit.  Acris  would  make  a  grand  bed  associated 
with  summer  -  flowering  Chrysanthemums  with 
variegated  Ribbon  Grass,  or  as  a  groundwork  to 
large  clumps  of  Fuchsia  gracilis.  The  Spirsas 
most  acceptable  for  cutting,  the  lightest  and  most 
feathery,  were  palinata  alba  and  astilboides  If  not 
already  done,  crowns  can  be  carefully  divided  and 
replanted  at  once.  A  hint  as  to  S.  astilboides  may 
not  be  out  of  place  :  it  does  not  take  kindly  to  the 
herbaceous  border.  I  find  it  does  much  better  in  a 
cool  moist  spot  under  a  north-west  wall. 

Autumn-planted  stuff  to  be  treated  as  annuals, 
especially  border  Carnations,  are  looking  remark- 
ably well,  this  season's  losses  being  few  and  far 
between.  From  the  many  named  sorts  now  in  cul- 
tivation and  from  the  thou.sands  of  seedlings  an- 
nually planted  in  many  gardens  %ve  get  splendid 
flowers,  but  the  constitution  of  the  plants  is  not 
always  up  to  the  mark,  and  no  sort,  however  good 
the  flower  may  be,  is  worth  perpetuating  for  bor- 
der work  if  it  is  of  thin,  weedy,  weakly  habit.  I 
look  upon  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  Raljy  Castle  and 
Mme.  Roland  in  their  respective  colours  as  magni- 
ficent border  Carnations,  fulfilling  all  requirements. 
Those  who  are  compelled  to  give  up  the  old  crim- 
son Clove  on  account  of  the  disease  would  do  well 
to  give  Mme.  Roland  a  trial.  It  is  very  similar  in 
colour,  of  splendid  constitution,  very  free  and  al- 
together a  very  valuable  sort. 

When  touching  on  shrubs  earlier  in  these  notes 
I  omitted  to  mention  that  it  is  advisable  when  a 
spell  of  sharp  weather  sets  in  to  see  that  protection 
is  afforded  to  anything  that  may  require  it.  That 
graceful  and  very  ornamental  Grass  (Arundo  con- 
spicua),  for  instance,  may  pass  unharmed  ihrough 
several  seasons,  to  be  very  severely  crippled,  if  not 
killed,  after  an  exceplionally  hard  winter.  A  stout 
stake  should  be  driven  down  as  near  the  centre  of 
the  plant  as  possible,  and  the  foliage  be  gathered 
up  and  tied  to  the  same.  It  forms  a  bundle  of 
"  extinguisher  "  shape,  not  very  elegant  in  appear- 
ance, but  the  plant  is  tliereljy  preserved  through 
the  most  trying  weather — sufficient  compensation 
for  the  short  season  of  ugliness.  Half-hardy 
plants  on  walls,  as  Aloysias,  and  in  the  open,  as 
the  Kucalypti,  will  also  want  matting  over  if  they 
are  to  remain  outside.  Other  frosty  weather  work 
may  be  the  mulching  of  herbaceous  borders  (good 
rotten  manure  and  leaf -soil  in  equal  parts  will 
answer  the  purpose  well)  and  the  preparation  of 
labels  large  and  small.  Where  they  are  likely  to  be 
required,  stakes  or  small  irons  (the  latter  are  best, 
as  they  do  not  rot  in  the  ground  or  are  liable  to  be 
scuffed  up  and  carried  away)  should  be  used  for 
clumps  of  bulbs,  and  in  Lict  all  bulbous  plants. 
These  latter  are  sometimes  planted  in  other  sites 
than  Imiia  fidf  herbaceous  beds,  and  if  they  are  late 
in  starting,  they  may,  if  not  marked,  hi  injured  to 
a  considerable  extent  if  the  remainder  of  the  bed 
or  border  about  them  is  to  be  planted  before  they 
show  above  ground.  E.  Buiikell. 

Claremont. 


A  GROWER  of  Carnations  near  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, says  the  American  Florist,  sets  his  plants 
in  the  open  ground  in  baskets  about  4  inches  in 
diameter  made  from  common  wire  fencing  with  a 
2-inch  mesh.  The  baskets  are  made  by  cutting  the 
fencing  into  strips  about  12  inches  long  and  4 
inches  wide,  bringing  the  ends  together  and  folding 
one  end  in.  Small  phints  are  set  out  in  these  baskets 
in  the  spring,  where  they  remain  in  the  open  ground 
all  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  the  basket  is  lifted 
with  the  plant  and  transferred  to  the  greenhouse 
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bench.  The  plant  thus  has  the  advantage  of  being 
bedded  out  constantly,  and  is  always  transplanted 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

We  are  now  preparing  the  compost  for  the  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees,  to  be  ready  and  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  plants  about  the  end  of  February  or 
early  in  March,  which  is  the  best  time  to  place 
them  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  There 
are  many  new  growers  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
who  are  thirsting  for  information,  and  even  old 
growers  think  but  little  of  their  plants  when  they 
are  frozen  up  in  the  frames.     At  that  time  nothing 
can  be  done  for  them  ;  it  is  the  season  of  rest,  and 
the  plants  do  not  take  any  harm  if  tliey  are  well 
established,  but  severe  frosts  may  be  succeeded  by 
mild  weather,  and  it  is  rather  astonishing  to  see 
how  the  green-fly  will  appear  whenever  the  weather 
is  mild.    One  would  think  that  exposing  the  plants 
to  from  10°  to  20°  of  frost  several  nights  and  days 
in  succession  would  destroy  this  parasite,  but  it  is 
not  so.    While  severe  frosts  last  we  keep  the  glass 
lights  over  the  frames,  but  do  not  use  mats  or  any 
kind  of  covering.     I  have  seen  Carnations  killed 
in  frames  during  severe  frosts,  but  never  when  they 
have  been  well  established  and  have  been  brought 
up  hardy.     As  soon   as  our  Carnation  layers  are 
established  after  repotting,  we  pull  the  lights  off 
the    frames   every  day  and  all    day  long  if   the 
weather  is  fa\ourable,  the  plants  thus  becoming 
quite  hardy  and  able  to  endure  bad  weather  when 
it  comes.    On  the  ether  hand,  if  the  lights  are  shut 
down  close  at  night  and  but  little  air  is  admitted 
in  the  daytime,  the  plants  not  only  become  weakly, 
but  they  are  much  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
green-fly.     The  only  use  I  make  of  the  glass  lights 
for  Carnations  in  winter  is  to  protect   them  from 
drenching  rains  or  drying  frost  winds  ;  even  in  cold 
winds  air  is  admitted  by  lilting  the  lights  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing.    As  stated,  they  do  not  require  any  attention 
in  fiosiy  weather  ;  but  in  continued  mild  weather 
it  is  necessary  to  look  over   the  plants  ;  perhaps 
twice  during  the  winter  will  be  enough.    The  sur- 
face of  the  potting  soil  needs  stirring  up  ;  decayed 
leaves  should  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  fharp- 
pointed  scissors,  and  green-fly  be  brushed  off.  When 
the  time   for  repotting  the   plants  arrives,  they 
should  be  in  a  healthy  growing  condition  quite 
free  from  insect  pests.     Some  of  these  plants  also 
come  in  useful  to  make  up  blank  spaces  in  the  beds 
out  of  doors,  for  out  of  some  hundreds  it  is  unlikely 
that  all  will  pass  through  the  winter  in  good  condi- 
tion. Somearebadly  rooted  and  may  succumb  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  uncertain  winters  ;  others  may 
be  killed  by  the  wireworm,  a  most  deadly  enemy, 
but  from  whatever  cause  it  is  well  to  have  a  few 
surplus  plants  ready  to  take  the  place  of  those 
that  mny  have  failed.     Plant  them  out  without 
disturbing  the  roots  further  than  may  be  neces- 
sary by  turning  them  out  of  the  pots;  press  the 
soil  firmly  about  them,  planting  rather  deeper  than 
they  were  before.     If  there  is  a  large  collection 
needing  repotting  the  work  should  be  gone  about 
in  a  systematic  manner.    Clean  flower-pots  should 
be  in  readiness  and  also  clean  potsherds.    We  use 
three    sizes   of   flower-pots,    7  inch,    8-inch,    and 
9-inch.     Two  plants  are  put  into  one  flower-pot. 
Put  about  2  inches  of  drainage  in  the  largest-sized 
pots,  not  so  great  depth  of  it  in  the  smaller  sizes. 
A  thin  lajer  of  fibre  from  which  the  clay  particles 
have  been  shaken  should  be  placed  over  the  drain- 
age.    I  have  used  a  thin  layer  of  Moss  when  this 
could   not   readily  be   obtained,  for   if    the   finer 
particles  of  the  potting  soil  mix  with  the  drainage, 
the  egress  of  water  is  arrested  and  the  plants  do 
not   succeed   so   well.     Repot   the   plants    rather 
firmly,  and  place  them  under  the  shelter  of  glass 
lights.     Sometimes  this  is  not  available ;  in  that 
case  it  is  as  well  to  repot  the  plants  later  and 
place  them  out  of  doors  at  once. 

Tree  or  winter-flowering  Carnations  require 
quite  different  treatment  from  that  described 
above.  As  I  write  these  lines  we  are  preparing  a 
small  bed  of  fermenting  material  in  one  of  the 


pits,  heated  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  about  50° 
or  55°.  A  very  high  bottom-heat  is  not  needed  ;  it 
might  do  harm  by  causing  the  cuttings  or  slips  to 
damp  ofif,  but  over  the  hotbed  is  placed  a  light 
and  low  glass  frame.  The  cutting-pots  are  plunged 
in  a  surface  layer  of  cocoa  fibre  refuse,  and  the 
glass  frame  by  preventing  evaporation  preserves  the 
cuttings  in  a  plump  condition  until  they  have 
formed  roots.  If  a  frame  such  as  I  have  described 
is  not  available,  place  over  the  cutting-pots  a 
square  or  two  of  glass,  just  enough  to  cover  them. 
The  glass  may  rest  upon  the  ends  of  the  label*, 
which  should  stand  higlier  o.it  oE  the  pots  than 
the  cuttings.  The  glass  becomes  damp,  and  re- 
quires to  be  daily  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth.  The 
smaller  side  growths  slipped  off  form  roots  more 
quickly  than  the  main  tliicker  ones.  It  inserted 
in  line  sandy  soil  th^y  do  not  take  very  long  to 
form  roots,  and  when  this  occurs  take  them 
out  of  the  close  place  in  which  they  have  been, 
and  they  will  gather  strength  in  the  freer  air 
of  the  house.  Do  not  delay  potting  off  the  small 
plants.  We  plant  each  one  separately  in  a  25-innh 
pot,  growing  them  on  for  a  little  while  in  the 
hothouse,  and  gradually  inuring  them  to  a  green- 
house temperature.  Some  may  say,  why  grow 
such  a  hardy  plant  as  the  Carnation  in  a  forcing 
house  during  any  part  of  its  existence  ?  The  reason 
is  plain  enough  to  those  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  method  by  which  a  succession  of  flowers  is 
maintained  all  the  year  round  or  even  for  part  of 
the  year.  I  am  putting  in  Carnation  cuttings  now, 
and  will  continue  to  propagate  the  plants  until 
March.  By  this  means  I  will  have  a  succession 
of  flowering  plants  from  tlie  time  the  out-of-door 
Carnations  are  over  until  they  come  in  again  next 
season.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  plant  a  few  of 
the  old  p'ants  out  of  doors  in  May.  They  produce 
a  large  number  of  fine  flowers  in  a  favourable 
position  against  a  wall.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  the  qualifying  word  "  favourable,"  for 
I  well  remember  even  in  Scotland  to  have  seen 
nice  flowers  produced  from  some  plants  trained  to 
a  north  wall.  From  May  to  September  all  the 
perpetual  flowering  Carnations  do  much  better 
out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  open  position  than  they 
do  under  gla=s.  J.  Douii LAi-. 


BASAL  CANKER  IN  DAFFODILS. 
I  AM  not  sure  that  I  can  even  afford  a  hint  that 
will  be  new  on  this  subject,  but  there  are  two 
theories  of  the  cause  of  the  above  disease.  The 
first  theory  is  that  certain  of  the  Daffodils  are 
tenderer  than  others,  and  these,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  the  ones  to  make  their  growth  earlier. 
The  fre.-h  poin's  of  their  foliage  become  seriously 
nipped  by  our  late  frosts  ;  so  much  so,  that  though 
they  seem  to  be  making  a  vigorous  start,  ithey 
die  off  or  turn  brown  in  considerable  numbers 
from  the  date  of  such  injury.  Last  year  I  took  up 
several  specimens  so  affected,  and  I  observed  at 
the  time  that  the  bulbs  were  furnished  with  plenty 
of  roots,  which,  as  we  know,  are  developed  well 
both  as  regards  quantity  and  length  by  the  time 
that  the  green  points  show  above  the  surface. 
But  when  examined  the  roots  were  not  then  in  a 
healthy  state.  It  seemed  almrst  as  if  had  I  dog 
up  the  roots  a  little  earlier  I  might  have  found 
them  healthy.  This  suggested  to  my  mind  that 
the  roots  had  begun  to  go  wrong  contempora- 
neously with  the  frost-bitten  and  yellow  tops. 
They  were  of  a  sickly  yellow-brown  colour,  the 
points  brown  or  black,  just  as  we  may  observe 
young  vigorous  roots  to  behave  with  hundreds  of 
other  things  which,  in  reference  to  their  leaves 
and  growing  points,  have  suffered  some  sudden 
check.  As  these  Daffodils  never  again  in  the 
season  present  so  healthy  an  aspect  as  those  which 
have  not  been  so  blighted,  I  have  been  supposing 
that  might  be  the  starting  point  of  the  basal 
canker  disease.  Certain  other  facts,  if  they  do 
not  positively  afford  proof  on  the  point,  at  least 
show  that  there  may  possibly  be  something  tend- 
ing in  that  direction.  For  instance,  our  Daffodil 
growers  in  warmer  climates,  as  in  the  Scilly  Lies 
and  south  of  Ireland,  where  ihey  are  not  so  much 
afilicted  with  late  frosts,  experience  little  or  i;o- 


thing  in  the  way  of  basal  rot.  The  earlier  kinds, 
as  prllidus  pra;cox,  Ard-Righ  and  such-like,  are 
those  which  suffer  most ;  and  others — hybrids — 
with  presumably  the  blood  of  tenderer  species  in 
them,  also  suffer  greatly.  I  have  had  a  striking 
instance  of  collected  bulbs,  sent  from  a  much 
warmer  climate  than  this,  which  had  no  trace  of 
disease  about  them,  and  which,  when  planted  early 
in  the  autumn,  made  a  promising  show  as  regards 
sprouts  and  roots.  All  in  the  early  spring  turned 
brown  at  their  tops  and  ultimately  rotted  away,  so 
that  at  the  prssent  time,  of  the  hundred  or  more 
bulbs,  I  question  whether  there  is  one  alive.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  case  of  a  tender  variety  can 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  basal  rot  as 
found  in  well-known  hardy  kinds.  I,  however, 
think  otherwise.  There  may  but  be  the  chance, 
but  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our 
earlier  hardy  sorts  may  possess  a  trace  of  the 
blood  of  these  wild  or  natural  varieties  of  warmer 
habitats,  be  they  themselves  .species  or  other- 
wise. If,  then,  in  this  climate  tender  and  very 
early  sorts  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sometimes 
receive  their  de.ith  blow  after  having  made  a 
good  start,  as  regards  a  fall  complement  of  root'^, 
I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  out  how  the  other 
symptoms  or  results  occur. 

For  instance,  if  after  the  tops  have  well  seen  the 
daylight  and  before  they  are  stricken,  the  leaves 
shrinking  will  act  as  conductors  of  wet  d  ;>wn  to 
the  bulbs,  carrying  with  it  possibly  something  of  a 
fungoid  character  from  the  decaying  foliage.  This 
might  account  for  the  dropsical  character  of  bulbs 
affected  in  their  first  year.  I  ought  perhaps  here 
to  say  that,  inasmuch  as  I  am  speaking  on  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  I  have  had  in  mind 
all  the  time  bulbs  which,  so  far  as  could  be  seen, 
were  perfectly  healthy,  taking  as  the  strongest 
proof  of  such  healthiness  bulbs  distinctly  firm  all 
round  the  base,  without  any  dark  spots  near  the 
base,  with  the  root  ring  well  defined,  and  the 
space  inside  the  waited  ring  well  filled  out  and 
free  from  cracks.  I  take  it  that  the  rank  smell  of 
newly-dug  diseased  bulbs,  their  being  infested 
with  mites,  and  those  with  the  more  fleshy  tunics 
eaten  off  around  the  shoulders  or  collar  of  the 
bulbs,  are  all  the  results  of  the  process  above  de- 
scribed. 

Another  fact  worth  notice  is  that  Daffodils  the 
most  liable  to  basal  canker  have  repeatedly  been 
proved  to  do  so  much  better,  and  I  might  almost 
say  to  remain  exempt  from  the  di.sease,  when 
grown  amidst  the  roots  of  shrubs.  Such  a  situa- 
tion certainly  implies  a  drier  soil  and  a  warmer  or 
more  protected  condition.  This  may  not  prove 
much  in  favour  of  the  above  theory,  but  we  cer- 
tainly come  at  some  very  important  facts  when  of 
the  same  batch  of  bulbs  planted  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  same  quality  of  soil,  by  the  same  hands,  wo 
have  some  affected  with  cinker  and  others  free. 

There  is  another  fact  of  which  I  hardly  need  re- 
mind Daffodil  growers,  and  that  is,  that  after  a 
certain  amount  of  root  development,  if  the  roots 
become  injured  in  a  wholesale  way,  no  new  roots 
will  push  in  the  same  season,  and  the  chances  are 
greatly  against  the  bulb  doing  otherwise  than  de- 
caying; and  do  we  not  know  that  the  commonest 
form  of  decay  that  we  meet  with  when  digging  up 
the  bulbs  in  July  is  that  of  bnssl  rot  more  or  less 
developed,  and  generally  most  in  the  wettest 
situations  .' 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  suggest  that 
Daffodil  growers  should  be  on  the  look  out  for 
yellow  and  flabby  sprouts  from  this  time  onwards, 
and  that  as  soon  as  they  are  seen,  that  some  of  the 
bulbs  should  be  dug  up  to  possibly  verify  the  fact 
that  good  roots  have  existed.  Others  should  be 
left  having  the  same  symptoms  and  in  the  same 
place,  and  the  results  watched  with  a  view  to 
learning  whether  in  midsummer  they  will  show  a 
development  of  basal  rot  as  wc  at  present  know  it. 
All  this,  however,  should  follow  with  bulbs  known 
to  have  been  clean  and  free  from  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  disease,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  experiment 
would  be  useless  were  the  bulbs  of  doubtful  sound- 
ne-s  when  planted 

With  regard  to  my  second  theory  of  the  cause  of 
basal  rot,  I  have  not  so  completely  made  observa- 
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tions  as  in  the  former,  at  present  there  being 
plenty  of  r.um  for  do'.ibt  as  to  wli-;tlier  certain 
phenomena  are  part  of  symp'oms  of  the  disease 
itself  or  merely  after  results  of  organic  decay. 

J.  Wood. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
The  double  blue  Hepatica.  —  This,  under 
special  conditions,  is  already  showing  colour  on 
flower-st.ilks  an  incli  to  2  inches  long.  For  a  great 
number  of  years  this  kin  1  has  been  considered 
difficult  to  cultivate.  I  can  imagine  that  it  might 
bs  so  in  some  gardens  where,  for  ins^tance,  the 
land  is  of  a  hot,  dry,  or  calcareous  character,  but  I 
am  certain  that  with  care  it  may  be  grown  to  per- 
fection. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  very  difficult 
plant  to  kill  in  land  of  a  somewhat  free,  but  moist 
character,  and  if  once  you  get  the  rhizomes  well 
furnished  with  the  long,  stringy,  and  glandular 
roots,  the  plants  go  ahead  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
So  much  so  indeed,  that  they  miy  with  advantage 
be  divided  every  third  or  fourth  year.  The  only 
thing  you  need  to  do  then  will  be  to  divide  the 
roots  in  late  summer,  allowing  each  division  a 
share  of  the  length  of  rhizome  as  well  as  fibre, 
planting  immediately  before  the  glands  on  the 
roots  dry  up.  The  latter  precaution  is  obviously 
one  reqoiring  little  or  no  care,  and  yet  if  in  sum- 
mer you  leave  the  roots  exposed  for  an  hour  the 
well-doing  of  the  plants  will  be  seriously  retarded, 
when  all  might  have  been  prevented  by  covering 
the  roots  for  the  brief  space  of  time  they  were  out 
of  the  ground  with  a  moist  cloth. 

Tropasolum  polyphyllum. — This  is  certainly 
a  species  that  may  be  benefited  by  a  little  care  at 
the  present  season.  In  very  severe  weather  the 
peculiar  half-tuberous  and  half-rhizomatose  roots 
are  liable  to  be  killei  by  frost ;  then  there  is  the 
fact  that  the--e  roots,  which  hive  the  habit  of 
lengthening  rapidly,  often  work  their  way  to  near 
the  surface;  and  still  farther,  established  plants 
push  into  very  eirly  growth,  so  that  in  many  in- 
stances at  Christmas  the  blue-green  and  pink- 
tinted  sprouts  are  visible.  The  help  hinted  at  may 
be  in  the  form  of  a  thick  mulching  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  preferably  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  in  it. 
It  need  not  be  removed  later  on,  but  left  to  decay. 
The  plant  is  partial  to  a  very  dry  situation,  as  im- 
plied by  light  soil  and  a  sunny  aspect ;  hence  its 
great  usefulness  for  the  higher  parts  of  sunny 
rockeries  or  for  training  over  stones  in  land  natu- 
rally sandy.  It  is,  however,  in  the  former  style 
that  it  is  seen  to  most  advantage;  its  long,  trailing 
stems  seem  to  gain  vigour  by  resting  on  the 
ground,  and  the  way  in  which  the  leaves  and 
flowers  face  to  the  skyatT  ^rdi  it  the  chance  of  dis- 
playing its  beauties  much  better  than  could  be  ex- 
pected were  its  shoots  trained  upwards. 

Megasea  Stracheyi.— At  the  present  time  the 
prominent  flower-buds,  all  but  hidden  in  the  ample 
foliage,  are  showing  signs  of  bursting  when  we 
have  a  few  fine  bright  days  and  mild  weather. 
Once  the  bud  scales  split,  the  condensed  cluster  of 
buds  is  liable  to  injury  by  wet  and  frost.  So  deli- 
cate is  the  colour  of  these  Howers,  that  if  they  are 
in  the  least  soiled  they  are  all  but  unfit  to  look 
upon,  and  it  is  now  that  this  species  should  be 
afforded  some  care  in  the  way  of  protecting  the 
buds,  when  the  result  might  be  expected  to  be 
clusters  of  delicate  flowers  of  singular  beauty  in 
early  spring ;  whereas,  left  alone,  the  plants  may 
go  on  increasing  in  size  year  by  year,  but  the 
flowers  would  be  ragged,  dirty  and  useless. 

Dianthus  deltoides.— Why  this  is  not  more 
used  in  gardens  I  do  not  know.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  so  common  as  a  wild  plant  as 
on  that  score  to  preclude  its  cultivation,  neither 
has  it  any  peculi.'ir  wants.  On  the  other  hind,  it 
forms  a  beautiful  green  cushion  in  the  winter.  It 
begins  to  flower  in  early  summer,  continuing  to 
the  end,  not  merely  with  a  few  straggling  blooms, 
but  in  profuse  ma.sses,  and  so  bright  is  the  colour, 
that  I  question  if  many  could  name  halfa-dozen 
other  rock  plants  to  equ-il  it  for  colour-effect  and 
duration  of  same.  With  me  it  is  a  fairly  good 
perennial,  but  as  a  bienn'al  the  rerults  nre  better. 
Wuodville,  Kirligtall,  Yorhx.  J.  Wood. 
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CllltYSANrHEMUMS  Foil  MAKKET. 
Ix  reply  to  '•  A.  E."  (p.  14),  I  grow  a  good  many 
Chrysanthemums  for  cutting  or  sale  in  pots.  If 
"  A.E."  looks  at  the  dates  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
shows,  which  range  from  November  1  to  Novem- 
ber :!0,  according  to  the  early  or  late  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  he  will  have  to  avoid  this  period,  for 
during  the  exhibition  season  there  are  very  many 
surplus  blooms  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  stan- 
dard or  are  not  required  for  exhibition  that  are 
sent  into  market.  Last  November  I  saw  beauti- 
ful exhibition  blooms  offered  at  Id.  each,  and  any- 
one who  has  the  least  experience  will  know  that 
they  could  not  be  grown  for  that,  yet  there  was 
great  dillicully  in  getting  any  offer  at  all  for 
them. 

The  kinds  I  grow  largely  are  either  very  early 
or  very  late  flowering  ones,  and  for  the  earliest 
crop  I  have  not  yet  found  a  better  kind  than  Mme. 
Desgrange  and  its  yellow  sport.  They  are  excel- 
lent as  pot  plants,  and  very  free  flowering  when 
planted  out.  In  the  south  of  England  they  may  be 
had  in  full  bloom  in  August.  I  keep  a  quantity  of 
old  plants  through  the  winter  in  cold  frames  and 
plant  them  out  in  April,  but  do  not  pinch  them  at 
all.  Then  I  have  young  plants  struck  from  cut- 
tings and  pinched  once  ;  these  give  a  good  succes- 
sion of  bloom,  and  in  seasons  when  early  frosts 
cut  off  Dahlias  and  other  tender  flowers  the  Mme. 
Desgrange  sells  well ;  in  fact  it  gives  such  a  long 
season  of  bloom,  that  the  plants  are  almost  certain 
to  be  profitable  at  some  period  of  their  flowering. 
These  are  followed  by  Stcur  Melanie,  Elaine,  &c., 
which  keep  us  supplied  until  October  is  at  an  end. 
During  November  I  only  have  a  limited  quantity 
of  the  exhibition  varieties,  and  concentrate  my 
attention  on  kinds  that  are  either  naturally  very 
late  or  that  can  be  made  to  bloom  after  the  ordi- 
nary season  by  late  pinching,  keeping  in  very  cool 
quarters  during  autumn,  and  other  details  of  cul- 
ture. The  varieties  1  grow  most  largely  are : 
ir/nYc— Ethel,  Snowflake,  Snowdrop,  Mme.  Mash- 
ant.  Yellow — Gloriosum  and  Mrs.  Jones.  Dnri: 
crimson — Cullingfordi  and  Crimson  Velvet.  A  good 
many  others  are  suitable  for  late  work,  but  these 
are  old  reliable  sorts,  of  which  I  usually  have  good 
bloom  at  least  to  the  middle  of  January.  The 
greatest  demand  is  at  Christmas,  and  if  one  can 
clear  out  the  houses  then,  they  can  be  prepared  for 
other  crops.  Late  blooms  are  certainly  more  re- 
munerative than  the  finest  midseason  ones. — 
James  Groom,  Goxport. 

"A.  E."    will    find    the   under-mentioned 

varieties  good  for  the  double  purpose  of  marketing 
and  conservatory  decoration.  I  have  placed  them 
somewhat  in  their  order  of  flowering  as  a  slight 
guide,  also  added  the  colour  of  each.  A'ery  much 
depends,  however,  what  colour  "takes"  best  at 
various  times  in  the  market,  and  what  are  pre- 
ferred in  a  private  establishment. 

Japanese,  owing  to  being  general  favourites, 
merit  a  prior  notice. 

Mme.  Des,?ran?e,  -wliltc ;  Mrs.  Hawkins,  yellow  ; 
G.  Wermig,  pale  yellow  :  La  Vier^e,  creamy  white; 
Lady  Selborue,  white:  Elaine,  white;  W.  Holmes, 
crimson,  tipped  g'^tld  ;  Avalanche,  white  ;  Source  d'Or, 
oraujte  and  gold ;  L'Afri^aine,  deep  crimson  ;  Peter 
the  Gr.'at,  lemon  ;  Suriflower,  golderr  yellow;  Stan- 
stead  White,  white  ;  Mrs.  G.  Carey,  white  ;  M.  E.  A. 
Carrierp,  blush,  changing  to  white  ;  Ethel,  white  ;  arrd 
L.  Canning,  white, 

Rejlexed.  —  CuUiogfordi,   brilliant    crimson  ;    Jule 
Lagrav&re,  dark  crimson-red ;  Elsie,  pale  canary  yel- 
low. 

Tvriiyved. — Mrs.  G.  Rurrdle,  white  ;  IMrs.  Dixon, 
yellow ;  G.  Glenny,  primrose ;  Jardin  des  Piantes, 
orange-yellow ;  Princess  Teck,  blush-white ;  Mrs. 
Xr-rman  Davis,  yellow;  Lord  Eversley,  pure  white; 
Miss  Marechans,  white. 

PoHiporrs. — Sieur  Melanie,  white  ;  Snowdrop,  white; 
Primrose  League,  primrose ;  Golden  Gem,  yellow. 

Single  rnriffins. — .Jane,  white  ;  Souvenir  de  Lon- 
dres,  crlTn=on-red  ;  America,  blush,  changing  to  white  ; 
Guernsey  Sunset,  bronzy  yellow. — E.  M. 


Qualities  in  varieties  to  be  sought  for  this 

purpose  are  freedom  in  flowering,  decided  colours 
and  pretty  form,  dwarfness  of  growth,  and 
blooming  at  a  particular  time.  For  September, 
"  A.  E.''  (page  11)  will  not  find  a  white  to  surpass 
the  well-known  Mme.  C.  Desgrange.  There  is 
each  year  a  ready  sale  for  well-grown  flowers  of 
this,  and  also  the  yellow  forms,  Mrs.  Burrell  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  A  high-coloured  companion  to 
these  has  yet  to  be  raised.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  month  Souvenir  de  M.  Menier,  a  dark  crimson, 
should  be  useful.  La  Vierge  is  a  most  excellent 
white.  During  the  month  of  October  there  is  a 
greater  choice.  Bouquet  des  Dames,  Elaine,  and 
Lady  Selborne  supply  first-rate  whites ;  Phit;bus, 
a  lovely  yellow  ;  Wm.  Holmes,  a  dark  red,  not 
likely  soon  to  be  beaten.  Felix  Cassagneau 
should  be  tried.  It  is  very  free,  and  the  form  of 
flower  and  colour,  an  amber  shade,  particularly 
taking.  James  Salter  is  a  rose-tinted  kind.  In 
November  we  have  Mile.  Laoroix,  Florence  I'ercy, 
both  exceedingly  elegant ;  Source  d'Or,  bronze 
shade,  a  most  popular  sort ;  La  Nymphe,  rose ; 
Edouard  Audiguier  and  Cullingfordi,  dark  crim- 
sons ;  Mme.  de  Sevin,  purple,  tinted  rose  ;  Hamlet 
and  Triomphe  du  Nord,  pretty  shades  of  salmon- 
tinted  red  ;  Val  d'Andorre,  dark  orange  ;  Elsie,  a 
pretty  lemon,  tinted  white ;  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
rather  tall,  but  excellent  pure  white ;  Viviand 
Morel,  mauve ;  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  light  terra-cotta, 
and  White  Beauty  of  Exmouth  are  among  the  new 
kinds  which  appear  to  possess  qualities  that  will 
make  them  useful  market  varieties.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Shea,  the  yellow  sport  from  Mile.  Lacroi.x,  sup- 
plies that  colour.  For  very  late  work,  whites  seem 
most  in  request ;  indeed,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a 
useful  dark  red  one  well  in  bloom  at  Christm.as, 
and  we  must  tu'n  to  other  plants  (Poinsettias,  for 
instance)  to  provide  colour  in  winter-time.  L. 
Canning  is  a  first-rate  pure  white  ;  so  is  Ladj 
Lawrence  ;  its  primrose  sport,  Kate  Mursell,  should 
be  useful,  too.  Virginale  (small  Anemone)  is  an- 
other grand  white  for  late  bloom.  Golden  Gem  is 
a  good  yellow.  Princess  of  Teck,  a  late  incurved, 
is  much  grown  for  market,  and  equally  good  is 
another  white  incurved,  Miss  Marechaux. — H,  S. 


Chrysantlieniuin  Beauty  of  Exmouth  v 
Florence  Davis. — In  The  Garden  for  the  3rd 
last  I  notice  an  article  by  Mr,  W.  Iggulden  on 
"  too-much-alike  Chrysanthemums,"  a  portion  of 
which  I  must  take  exception  to.  Mr.  Iggulden 
says  "  Beauty  of  Exmouth  and  Florence  Davis  must 
be  bracketed  together  as  being  too  much  alike."  I 
am  aware  that  when  I  fir.st  placed  blooms  of 
Beauty  of  Exmouth  before  the  floral  committee  a 
member  of  that  committee  did  say  he  considered  it 
similar  to  Florence  Davis.  At  the  November  meet- 
ing of  the  N.C.S.  I  exhibited  blooms  of  these  two 
varieties  side  by  side  for  comparison,  and  I  also 
did  the  same  at  various  other  important  exhibi- 
tions, and  in  no  once  instance  did  any  person  sug- 
gest that  they  were  at  all  alike.  I  would  point  out 
where  the  two  dilTer;  Florence  Davis  has  dark 
foliage,  Beauty  of  Exmouth  has  light.  The  blooms 
of  the  latter  are  altogether  more  compact  and  of 
a  distinct  and  superior  form.  The  florets  of 
Florence  Davis  vary  greatly  in  the  same  bloom, 
some  being  broad,  others  toothed,  and  many  are 
thread-like.  In  Beauty  of  Exmouth  they  are  very 
even  and  of  one  width.  It  is  true  a  terminal  bloom 
of  Florence  Davis  will  sometimes  come  with  even 
petals,  but  the  blooms  in  any  case  are  not  so  com- 
prct  or  elegant.  The  colour,  if  such  can  be  said 
of  white,  varies  greatly.  Florence  Davis  is  a  cold 
white,  tinted  green,  the  outer  florets  oftentimes 
stained  pink.  Beauty  of  Exmouth  is  of  an  ivory 
whiteness  and   never   stained  with  pink. — W.  J. 

GODFREy. 

As    stated    on    p.     548,    the    mode    of 

cultivation  and  other  circum-tances  do  interfere 
with  the  development  of  many  kinds,  but  what  I 
there  stated  regarding  the  manner  in  which  both 
the  sorts  named  unfolded  their  florets  was  exactly 
as  I  found  them.  I  also  stated  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  terminal  buds  Florence  Davis  invariably 
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displays  a  green  centre.  Since  writing  that  I  have 
sent  a  bloom  of  this  variety  to  the  editor  developed 
from  a  terminal  which  was  distinctly  green  ;  in 
fact,  quite  as  much  so  as  many  which  were  deve- 
loped from  crown  buds.  Along  with  this  I  sent  a 
bloom  of  Beauty  of  Exmouth  obtained  likewise  from 
a  terminal  bud  ;  this  was,  as  Mr.  IgguWen  states, 
much  whiter  than  I  previously  noted.  This  bears 
out  mv  opinion  that  cultural  conditions  do  alter 
considerably  the  state  of  most  varieties.  The 
blooms  I  sent  were  not  large,  but  such  as  one  would 
expect  to  have  from  terminal  buds.  Even  at  this 
stage  they  were  suiBcient  to  demonstrate  the  de- 
cided distinctness  of  the  two  varieties. — E.  Moly- 

NECX. 

*j*  The  blooms  sent  quite  bear  out  the  remarks 
above  made. — Ed. 

Chrysanthemum  liUcrece.— I  grew  this  va- 
riety tinly  one  season,  and  that  four  years  since  ; 
it  did  not  come  up  to  my  expectations,  nor  did  it 
promise  to  be  of  much  service,  therefore  was  dis- 
carded. It  is  a  very  sturdy  grower,  full -sized 
blooms  developing  on  plants  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
high,  the  foliage  being  dense.  The  blooms  from 
crown-buds  unfold  very  slowly,  the  florets  being 
narrow  and  incurving  rather  closely.  When  the 
flowers  are  fay  three  parts  expanded  the  florets  at 
the  end  incurve  in  a  wave-like  manner.  When 
fully  developed  the  tips  of  the  petals  curl  inwardly. 
When  the  blooms  are  opening  they  have  quite  as 
much  green  in  them  as  Florence  Davis  has  (here 
the  similarity  to  that  variety  ends  in  my  opinion). 
This  green  colour  gradually  passes  away,  leaving  the 
blooms  of  a  somewhat  dirty-white  colour.  I  have 
not  grown  this  variety  on  the  terminal-bud  princi- 
ple, therefore  am  unable  to  say  how  it  behaves 
under  that  treatment.  In  habit  of  growth  it  was 
decidedly  distinct  from  Florence  Davis. — E.  Moly- 

NEUX. 

Chrysanthemums  at  York.—Seldom  are 
plants  seen  in  better  condition  than  were  those 
staged.  The  Aneinone,  Japanese,  and  incurved  sec- 
tions were  extremely  well  represented.  Seldom 
do  we  see  the  first  represented  al^  all,  but  on  this 
occasion  a  surprise  in  this  respect  was  in  store  for 
the  visitors.  Sceur  Doroth^e  Souille  was  fully  3 
feet  in  diameter  and  smothered  in  flowers,  its  deli- 
cate pink  tinge  of  colouring  standing  out  most 
conspicuously.  The  plants  of  Mile.  Laoroix,  Mrs. 
Gutch,  Mme.  J.  Laing,  and  Annie  Clibran,  which 
won  for  Mr.  Everard  the  premier  award  and  also 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Gardeners'  Marjazine  for  the 
exhibit  which  displayed  the  greatest  cultural 
merit,  were  examples  of  successful  culture,  being 
freely  flowered,  handsomely  clothed  with  foliage, 
and  not  stitlly  trained.  The  same  exhibitor  was 
successful  also  in  the  incurved  division,  having 
capitally  grown  plants  of  the  small-flowered  sec- 
tion. In  all  cases  the  foliage  on  Mr.  Everard's 
p'ants  was  of  a  superior  character. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Leon  Frache. — Another 
year's  trial  has  proved  this  Japane.se  to  be  a  capi- 
tal variety  for  giving  late  blooms.  The  colour  of 
the  blooms,  when  the  plants  are  grown  on  what  is 
known  as  the  large-flower  system,  is  silvery  blus-h 
suffused  with  rose,  but  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
flowers  opening  at  the  end  of  December,  they  are 
devoid  of  the  rose  tint — in  fact,  many  are  nearly 
white.  The  plants  are  best  grown  with  one  stem 
until  the  first  natural  break  takes  place,  when  four 
shoots  may  be  retained,  and  instead  of  allowing 
these  to  develop  crown  blooms,  remove  this  bud 
and  allow  every  shoot  to  develop  as  many  flowers 
as  form.— E.  M. 

Too  -  much  -  alike    Chrysanthemums.  —  I 

think  a  careful  perusal  of  the  las^t  issued  catalogue 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society—  the  cen- 
tenary one  -  will  show  that  they  bracket  those  sorts 
that  are  doubtful.  The  supplement  contains  no 
bracketing  that  I  can  see.  Beyond  what  they  have 
done  in  the  issue  noted  above  it  will  be  diflicult 
for  anyone  to  point  out  varieties  that  are  found  to 
be  absolutely  identical.  I  differ  from  Mr.  Iggul- 
den  where  he  says  "  why  not  let  plain  John  Lam- 
bert stand,"  simply  because  it  is  not  a  distinct 
flower,  therefore  has  no  right  to  a  new  name.   Will 


Mr.  Iggulden  say  why  we  should  let  plain  John 
Lambert  stand  ?  I  consider  nurserymen  are  much 
to  blame  for  cataloging  these  doubtful  varieties  as 
distinct.  Catalogues  containing  such  doubtful  va- 
rieties do  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  N.C.S.  because 
they  are  much  more  widely  circulated  than  is  the 
official  catalogue  of  this  body.  I  note  the  cata- 
logue committee  does  not  include  the  name  of  any 
nurseryman,  but  I  presume  the  work  of  the  cata- 
logue committee  comes  before  the  general  com- 
mittee for  approval. — Observee. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  CLARET-COLOURED  VINE. 

This  pretty  Vine,  which  is  not  nearly  enough 
used  in  our  gardens,  we  saw  in  Mrs.  Earle's 
garden,    The  Woodlands,   Cobham,  trained    to 


The  claret-coloured  Viue.  EugraveJ  fur  The 
Garoen  from  a  plant  growing  at  The  Wood- 
lands, Cobbam. 


a  single  stake,  as  .shown  in  our  cut.  This 
Vine,  or  one  very  like  it,  is  very  commonly 
grown  in  the  fields  in  Touraine  and  other 
parts  of  France  for  colouring  wine,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  quantity  if 
nurserymen  so  wish  it.  It  should  be  planted 
occasional!}'  in  groups  on  dry  banks,  as  well  as 
against  the  house  and  trellises. 


Beech  trees. — In  the  p.irk  at  Hackwood  there 
are  large  numbers  of  beautiful  Be?ch  trees,  smooth, 
round,  and  as  even  almost  as  ships'  masts,  but  of 
course  very  large.  Not  a  few  seem  to  be  from  30 
feet  to  40  feet  high  ere  any  break  occurs.  These 
trees  look  as  if  they  would  stand  yet  a  couple  or 
more  of  centuiies  if  left  alone.  They  have  been 
well  thinned,  and  hence,  perhaps,  their  robust, 
healthy  appearance.  But  on  an  elevated  part  of 
the  park,  nearly  within  a  sort  of  paddock,  there  is 
one  of  the  finest  stemmed  and  largest  headed  Beech 
trees  I  have  f  ec  n.  It  is  really  a  noble  .specimen,  the 
stem  4  feet  from  the  ground  being  some  20  feet 


to  27  feet  round,  whilst  the  noble  head  has  a 
perfect  diameter  of  !)0  feet  and  270  feet  in  circum- 
ference. In  any  record  of  the  noble  trees  of  the 
kingdom  this  one  should  be  included.  At  10  feet 
in  height  the  main  trunk  sends  out  a  dozen 
huge  branches,  the  head  forming  literally  a  forest 
of  growth. — D. 

Holly  berries. — There  is,  no  doubt,  a  very 
great  difference  Ijetween  various  HoUy  berries,  as 
"J.  M."  suggests.  Here  we  have,  among  hundreds 
of  trees,  one  whose  fruit  the  birds  will  not  touch 
even  after  all  the  others  are  stripped  and  there  is 
a  dearth  of  food.  Whether  this  is  a  matter  of 
flavour  or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  a  well-known  orni- 
thologist once  told  me  that  birds  of  the  thrush  and 
blackbird  type  have  very  little  or  no  taste.  This 
I  could  not  dispute,  though  I  am  sure  the  ex- 
perience of  most  gardeners  would  lead  to  doubts 
about  it.  The  tree  of  which  I  write  carries  many 
of  its  berries  over  to  the  next  year,  so  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  coloured  fruit  of  two  crops 
on  it  at  one  and  the  same  time.— J.  C.  T.,  Llrcrinere 
Pari;. 

Digging  among  shrubs. — Referring  to  the 
note  on  digging  among  shrubs  (page  531),  allow  me 
to  state  that  in  some  gardens  at  Vienna  it  is  the 
practice  to  turn  over  the  soil  of  the  shrubberies 
every  autumn  in  order  to  bury  the  leaves.  In  the 
gardens  at  Laxenburg  we  never  used  to  dig  among 
shrubs  ;  the  fallen  leaves  are  left  undisturbed  on 
the  ground,  only  the  margins  of  the  plantation 
being  raked  out  in  spring-time.  Many  wild  plants. 
Anemone,  Viola,  Scilla,  Corydalis,  Allium,  Pul- 
monaria.  Arum  maculatum.  Primula  acaulis. 
Tulips,  Sec,  grow  in  such  dense  masses,  that  in  the 
early  spring  1  he  leaves  of  la.st  autumn  are  quite 
covered.  Of  course  during  summer  many  of  the 
spring  flowers  are  past,  but  the  leaves  are  then 
half-decayed,  so  Ihatthey  are  not  an  eye-sore.  Our 
winters  being  very  cold,  sometimes  without  snow, 
and  the  summers  very  hot  are  our  reasons  for  leav- 
ing the  leaves  on  the  ground. — Louis  KitopATson, 
Inijyerial  Gardens,  Prater,  Vienna, 

Mistletoe. — It  would  seem  as  if  the  Mistletoe 
was  rarely  seen  on  the  Oak.  Until  I  saw  it  the 
other  day  at  Hackwood  Park,  the  growth  of  this 
parasite  on  the  Oak  had  not  before  been  seen  by 
me.  Mr.  Bowerman  showed  me  the  other  day  at 
Hackwood  Park  a  large  cluster  of  Mistletoe,  and 
one  only  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years'  growth  upon 
an  aged  and  wealherbeaten  Oak  tree.  It  would 
beveiy  interesting  to  learn  in  how  many  places 
this  p.arasite  is  found  on  the  Oak.  As  in  so  many 
other  districts,  the  Mistletoe  is  found  abunrlamly 
on  the  L'me  at  Hackwood,  also  on  the  Whitetl.orn, 
the  Apple,  and  moderately  on  the  Elm.  Thus  in 
one  place  ro  less  than  five  d  verse  trees  bear 
Mistletoe.  How  many  other  kinds  of  trees  bear 
this  parasite  !—D. 

Shrubbery  management. — In  many  gardens 
it  is  time  the  way  these  are  managed,  or  misman- 
aged, was  altered.  It  is  a  common  fault  at  first  to 
plant  thickly  for  immediate  effect,  but  instead  of 
annually  going  over  the  shrubbery  when  necessary 
and  removing  a  plant  here  and  there  to  other  suit- 
able positions,  they  aie  allowed  to  grow  into  a  mafs, 
and  in  a  few  years  what  was  once  an  attractive 
pxrt  of  the  garden  possesses  no  feature  of  interest, 
because  not  one  single  shrub  or  tree  remains  that 
is  not  spoilt  by  overcrowding.  In  the  first  place 
the  planting  is  veiy  often  done  wrong.  What  is 
wrong  is  the  dotting  here  and  there  of  flowering  or 
fine-foliaged  plants  singly  instead  of  planting  the 
same  kinds  in  a  mass  of  three,  five  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  their  size.  If  half-a-dozen  plants  of  Golden 
Queen  Holly  were  bought,  how  much  better  these 
would  look  if  planted  in  a  mass,  say  on  a  slopirg 
bank,  with  at  least  5  feet  of  space  between  erch  if 
the  plants  are  of  a  fair  size.  A  carpeting  of  Ber- 
beris  Aqnifolium  under  the  Hollies  would  improve 
their  appearance,  at  the  same  time  covering  the 
soil  as  well.  The  bronzy  tints  of  the  Berberis  in 
winter  form  an  excellent  setting  to  the  gold  of  the 
Hollies.  The  same  method  holds  good  in  small 
shrubberies  as  in  larger  spaces.  Take  again  de- 
ciduous flowering  subjects — Pyrus,  Spirscas  or 
Deulzias.    The  same  remarks  apply  equally  here. 
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It  is  wise  to  plant  the  tall-growing  subjects  at  the 
back  of  the  boniers,  whether  they  be  narrow  or 
wide,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  so 
arranse  the  trees  that  a  stiff  .-loping  bank  witliout 
any  relief  need  be  secured.  Over  a  batch  of  low- 
growing  subjects,  dwarf  Retinosporas,  for  instance, 
or  St.  John's  Worf,  a  clump  of  standard  double  or 
single-flowering  Thorns,  or  the  double  Cherry  may 
be  grown.  All  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  a 
reasonable  chance  to  the  weakly  as  well  as  the 
strong.  We  have  a  wealth  of  subjects,  either 
flowering  or  with  ornamental  foliage,  available  for 
this  part  of  the  garden  if  such  are  propfrly 
arranged  to  give  the  finest  effect. — Observkr. 


SHOUT  NOTES.  — TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


The  cutting  of  Laurels.— I  grow  the.se  largely 
for  hedges,  screens,  aud  for  covering  banks  and  bare 
places  under  tall  forest  trees  where  no  other  sbrulis 
will  succeed.  I  annually  go  over  ail  with  the  pruning 
knife.  I  cut  the  sides  of  the  hedges  during  the  early 
part  of  December,  the  cuttings  coming  in  for  Christ- 
mas decoration.  I  find  it  a  good  plon  to  defer  cutting 
the  tops  of  the  liedges,  which  are  mostly  flat  until 
February  or  JIareh,  as  where  the  growth  is  luxu- 
riant, as  in  my  case,  the  leaves  then  exposed  by  the 
cutting  are  often  rendered  brown  and  unsightly  if 
severe  frost  and  snow  come. — E. 

American  Hickory. — How  seldom  do  we  see 
this  tree  growing  in  private  gardens  ;  it  is  indeed 
worthy  of  more  attention.  Planted  where  it  can  hive 
space  to  develop  thoroughly,  it  is  a  fine  object  when 
its  massive  leaves  assume  that  golden  colour  which  they 
do  all  nf  a  sudden  in  the  autumn  This  tree  I  find 
very  dithcult  to  move,  it  makes  so  few  fibrous  ro^ts. 
A  few  years  since  I  had  to  move  one  of  these  trees. 
This  was  done  as  carefully  as  possible  in  the  autumn, 
and  instead  of  commencing  to  grow  in  the  spring  it 
remained  dormant  for  a  whole  year  and  grew  the 
next.— E.  M. 

The  Horse  Chestnut. — We  often  see  this  fine 
old  tree  plentiful  enough  in  a  large  state,  but  the 
fact  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  young  ones 
should  also  be  planted  to  succeed  the  aged  ones. 
Whilst  still  young  the  growth  is  much  finer  and 
the  trees  make  good  headway  even  in  poor  soil. 
Stray  plants  often  spring  up  in  shrubberies  from 
self-sown  seed ;  these  may  be  looked  after  and 
turned  to  good  account  when  large  enough.  The 
scarlet  variety  deserves  to  be  planted  more  than  it 
is ;  it  makes  a  fine  specimen,  and  is  of  slower 
growth,  as  a  rule,  than  the  ordinary  kind.  By 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  it  is  easy  enough  to  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other  even  whilst  still  of 
small  size.  The  common  light  kind  has  the  buds 
very  sticky,  as  all  are  aware,  but  in  the  scailet 
variety  they  are  quite  free  from  this,  being  per- 
fectly smooth.  In  moving  young  trees  care  should 
always  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  stems;  if  this  is 
not  done  and  wounds  occur,  it  will  take  some  time 
for  them  to  htal  over  again. — G. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Crocus  Imperati.— The  first  blooms  of  this  little 
gem  showed  ou  a  sunny  hank  a  day  or  two  before 
Christmas,  but  the  cold  and  mostly  suidess  weather 
has  temporarily  checked  those  following.  A  day  or 
two  of  mild  weather  would  bring  them  out  thickly. 
Even  in  my  heavy  clay  soil  this  has  increased  very 
rapidly  and  is  always  in  bloom  at  the  new  year. — G. 
PiM,  LWihn. 

Daffodils,  early.— These  are  already  to  be 
seen  in  the  florists'  shops  in  London,  so  that  the 
season  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  commenced  with 
the  new  year.  The  common  yellow  (double)  and 
another  variety  which  much  resembles  Golden 
Spur  seem  to  be  most  plentiful  at  present.  With 
these  there  are  also  the  Paper-white  (large- 
flowered)  and  Soleil  d'Or  Narcissi,  the  former  ap- 
pearing to  be  very  plentiful.  With  a  preejominance 
of  white  flowers,  the  yellow  Daffodils  afford  a 
pleasing  contrast,  and  will  no  doubt  be  soon  sought 
after  by  those  who  know  how  well  they  retain 
their  freshness  when   cut,    whilst  they  are   also 


comparatively  cheap.     There  will  no  doubt  be  in 

the  future  a  still  greater  demand  for  these  useful 
Howers,  thanks  to  the  extended  season  a'so,  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  May.  will 
continue  to  give  us  an  immense  variety  of  u-eful 
decorative  material  in  a  cut  state. 

Cut  Roses  in  Cove  at  Garden.  -  These  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  Avenue  in  good  numbers. 
The  most  pleasing  are  small  yellow  or  butfcolourcd 
buds,  very  fresh  looking  and  useful  also  in  sprays 
and  coat  flowers.  Others  consist  of  those  of  a 
variety,  looking  much  like  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
and  some  pink  buds  of  another  kind.  One  pleasing 
feature  was  that  of  the  quite  long  stems  to  be  seen 
in  one  window,  the  flowers  being  lightly  arranged 
in  rather  tall  vases.  By  the  appearance  of  the 
blooms  they  would  last  well. 

Gunnera  manicata. — This  seems  to  do  re- 
markably well  in  Cornwall,  a  large  specimen 
growing  at  Trelis-ick,  Truro,  having  been  desciibed 
in  these  columns  some  time  ago.  I  recently  came 
across  another  giant  of  this  kind  in  the  gardens  of 
Mr.  R.  L.  Lake  at  Trevarrick,  St.  Austell.  The 
leaves  of  this  specimen  were,  when  measured,  quite 
8  feet  across.  I  noticed  a  running  stream  close  by 
and  the  roots  of  the  plant  must  have  been  in  actual 
contact  with  the  water,  this,  no  doubt,  accounting 
for  the  gigantic  proportions. — F.  W.  Meybu, 
Exeter. 

Cut  Orchids  in  florists'  shops.— Just  now  in 
London  these  are  not  over-plentiful.  Possibly 
they  are  being  held  in  reserve,  where  possible,  for 
the  next  fortnight,  but  it  struck  me  that  the  fogs 
of  late  have  been  responsible  for  some  of  the 
deficiency.  Calanthes  are  scarcely  to  be  seen ; 
neitherareOdontoglossumsnor  Oncidiums,  but  Cy- 
pripediums  are  fairly  plentiful;  so  are  Lyc.-iste 
Skinneri  and  Dendrobium  nobile.  Here  and  there 
are  also  to  be  seen  spikes  of  Zygopetalum  Mackayi 
and  AngriECum  sesquipedale,  the  latter  looking 
rather  yellow. — A. 

Anthurium  Warocqueanum.— I  think  you 
will  be  interested,  and  your  readers  also  in  the 
plant  (photos  by  mail)  of  an  Anthurium  Warocque- 
anum, which  was  exhibited  this  year,  on  Nov.  25, 
at  our  annual  show.  It  was  in  a  15  inch  pot  and  had 
three  noble  leaves,  the  dimensions  of  each  respec- 
tively, taken  and  recorded  before  a  committee,  being 
3  feet  t;  inches  by  Vi\  inches,  3  feet  10  inches  by 
LS  inches,  and  3  feet  5  inches  by  HJ  inches.  It  was 
grown  by  Mr,  R.  F.  Parkinson,  the  young  plant 
having  been  imported  from  England. — J.  W.  Edg- 
HILL,  Sec.  Varhadoes  llort.  Soc. 

Apple  Margil. — Amongst  Apples  th's  holds  a 
high  position.  It  belongs  to  the  Ribston  class  and 
is  not  unlike  that  kind,  except  in  shape,  and  in 
which  respect  it  is  very  distinct,  being  much  more 
pointed  at  the  top.  It  keeps  well  with  me,  and  is 
of  a  high  flavour  like  the  Ribston,  but  more  aro- 
matic. Some  people  call  it  a  small  Ribston.  The 
tree  is  well  adapted  for  situations  where  strong 
growers  cannot  be  grown  and  for  espalier  cultiva- 
tion. With  me  it  is  very  free-bearing,  so  much  so 
that  a  bush  tree  cropped  so  heavily  for  several 
years  that  it  got  into  a  stunted  state.  Some  three 
years  ago  I  deluged  it  three  or  four  times  with 
manure  water  in  the  summer  with  the  best  results, 
and  the  tree  has  improved  very  much.— F.  A.  C. 

White  flowers  in  Covent  Garden.— These 

are  now  to  be  seen  in  profusion  in  the  Central 
Avenue.  During  a  stroll  through  it  this  week  we 
noted  that  white  Callas  were  very  fine  in  quality 
for  the  season.  These  still  appear  to  hold  their 
own  for  wreaths,  crosses,  and  other  funereal  em- 
blems. Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  also  plentiful,  the 
spikes  well  developed  and  the  bells  of  good  size. 
The  pale  colour  of  the  stems,  however,  denotes 
h-nrd  forcing,  but  they  are  beautiful  all  the  same. 
White  Lilac  is  to  be  seen  in  fairly  good  quality, 
whilst  Roman  Hyacinths  appear  to  be  past  their 
best  in  this  respect,  the  colour  not  so  pure  as 
earlier  in  the  winter.  The  white  Freesias  are  now 
coming  in  useful,  and  will  take  the  place  of  Bou- 
vardias  in  that  colour.  Eucharis  are  very  plentiful 
to  all  appearance  and  of  good  size,  but  white 
Camellias  do  not  seem  to  be  so  abundant.     For 


quantity  with  very  good  quality,  the  latest  of  the 
white  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  still  hold  their 
own.  A  few  P.-.ncratiunis  are  to  be  seen  here  and 
there,  but  it  is  not  their  season.  White  Azaleas 
and  Cyclamens  a'e  both  fresh  and  good.  We  did 
not  notice  any  Christmas  Roses,  which  is  rather 
singular  considering  how  profusely  they  flower  and 
with  what  little  expense  they  may  be  grown, 
whilst  they  last  in  good  condition  a  long  time  when 
cut. 

The  Mexican  Orange  Flower  (Choisya  ter- 
nata).  -1  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  of  your 
coi respondent  "  T."  in  your  last  issue  (p.  (i),  that 
Choisya  ternata  is  not  so  tender  as  many  people 
suppose.  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter, 
hive  a  hedge  of  this  beautiful  Mexican  Orange 
Flower  at  their  Exminster  nurseries,  which  are 
much  exposed,  and  therefore  mostly  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  forest  trees.  It  never  suffers,  but 
flowers  most  profusely.  I  have  sometimes  found 
small,  fresh  transplanted  examples  suffer  from  very 
cutting  winds,  but  they  soon  recovered.  A  few 
years  ago  I  noticed  Choisya  ternata  doing  well  out 
of  doors  even  as  far  north  as  York,  and  it  can 
therefore  scarcely  be  called  a  tender  plant. 
— F.  W.  M.,  Dnhlin. 

Noticing     in     the     last     two     or     three 

numbers  of  Tnii  GARDEN  some  allusions  to 
this  pretty  shrub,  I  venture  to  enclose  for  your 
inspection  a  photo  of  a  fine  specimen  growing  at 
Mount  Usher,  Co.  Wicklow,  against  an  out-house. 
The  photo  was  taken  about  five  years  a£0,  and  the 
plant  has  grown  considerably  since,  but  I  am  unable 
to  state  its  present  dimensions.  A  small  plant  here 
(near  Dublin)  has  been  out  for  some  years  against 
a  wall  and  has  done  well,  while  at  Glasnevin  there 
is  one  plant,  if  not  more,  in  the  open  shrubbery. — 
Greenwood  Pim. 

*^^*  The  photo  shows  a  fine  bush  clothing  a  high 
wall  and  running  along  its  top  as  a  Clematis  might. 
—Ed. 

A  January-flowering  shrib  of  great  interest 
is  Hamamelis  arborea.  It  grows  about  8  feet 
high,  as  a  rule,  in  this  country,  but  is  taller  in 
its  native  country,  which  is  Japan.  It  is  not  a 
shrub  or  small  tree  that  one  would  plant  largely, 
but  in  good  gardens  a  few  specimens  are  interest- 
ing when  in  bloom  on  a  mild  day  in  January,  when 
the  flowers  can  expand  unhindered  by  severe  frosts. 
It  delights  in  an  open  sunny  spot  and  a  good  soil, 
and  when  in  bloom  the  golden  flowers  are  remark- 
ably bright  in  the  weak  sunshine  as  they  stud 
the  leafless  branches.  The  florets  are  twisted  and 
deep  golden,  in  rich  contrast  to  the  crimson 
calyces.  After  the  flowers  appear  the  large  Hazel- 
like leaves  A  bed  of  it  is  very  attractive,  as  the 
shrub  by  itself  is  not  of  much  account.  Visitois 
to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  on  a  mild  winter's 
day  when  there  have  been  no  frosts  to  retard 
the  flowers,  should  not  forget  this  Hamamelis, 
which  is  there  planted  with  excellent  effect  as  a 
standard  in  a  bed  covered  with  some  carpeting 
plant  as  the  crimson-berried  Gaultheria  procum- 
bens.  This  Hamamelis  is  the  best  of  the  family 
far  surpassing  in  beauty  any  of  the  other  species. 

Bolbophyllum  comosum. — At  present  there 
are  but  very  few  representatives  of  this  Orchid  in 
cultivation,  this  species  being  one  of  the  latest 
additions  to  the  genus.  It  is  certainly  the  prettiest 
Bolbophyllum  discovered  for  many  years,  and  is  in 
some  respects  quite  distinct  from  all  the  other 
known  kinds.  It  was  found  two  or  three  years  ago 
on  the  Shan  Hills,  in  Eastern  Burmah,  by  General 
Collett,  who  is  also  the  discoverer  of  the  pretty 
and  remarkable  Cirrhopetalum  Collettianum.  At 
the  present  season  it  is  devoid  of  leaves,  but  is 
flowering  very  freely.  At  Kew  there  is  a  plant  now 
carrying  several  spikes,  these  being  each  from  4 
inches  to  n  inches  high.  The  scape  itself  is  quite 
erect,  but  the  raceme,  on  which  the  flowers  are 
densely  packed,  is  curved  over  and  pendent  for 
about  3  inches.  In  this  space  several  scores  of 
flowers  are  clustered.  As  in  most  or  all  Bolbo- 
phyllums  the  petals  and  lip  are  insignificant,  and 
it  IS  the  sepals  alone  which  practically  constitute 
the  flower.  They  are  about  half  an  inch  long  and 
milky  wjiite,  this  species  being  the  only  6ne  amongst 
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cultivated  Bolbophyllums  in  which  the  flowers  are 
of  this  colour.  The  beauty  of  the  raceme  is  also 
added  to  by  numerous  short  hairs  on  the  sepals. 
On  the  whole,  the  species  is  one  well  worthy  of 
cultivation,  and  might,  if  introduced  in  sufficient 
quantity,  do  a  good  deal  towards  making  the  genus 
to  which  it  belongs  more  favourably  known  amongst 
Orchid  growers  than  it  is  at  present. 

Hardy  Cyclamens  in  Cornwall.— Last  Sep- 
tember I  visited  the  grounds  of  the  late  Mr.  Tyer- 
raan,  at  Tregony,  near  Grampound.  Mr.  Tyerman, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago,  bad  been  a  most  en- 
thusiastic gardener  all  his  life.  Everyone  now 
knows  Tyerman's  Groundsel  (Senecio  pulcher),  of 
which  I  saw  what  1  believe  to  be  the  original  plant 
at  Tregony.  What  struck  me  most  on  the  occasion 
of  my  visit,  however,  wat  a  large  piece  of  ground 
devoted  to  the  different  varieties  of  hardy  Cycla- 
mens. In  order  to  provide  the  nece-sary  shade,  a 
very  large  number  of  young  Pear  trees  had  been 
planted,  in  many  cases  not  more  Ihan  3  feet  apart. 
Nothing  had  been  touched  for  several  years,  and 
the  trees  were  forming  an  entangled  thicket  when 
1  saw  them  ;  but  the  Cyclamens  beneath  them  were 
a  sight  1  shall  never  forget.  They  had  evidently 
taken  advantage  of  their  being  left  alone.  The 
whole  piece  of  land  (20  perches  or  more)  was 
simply  a  sheet  of  bloom— and  such  flowers.  I  never 
saw  larger  or  better  flowers  of  hardy  Cyclamens 
than  those  growing  in  this  neglected  wilderness. 
Some  of  the  corms  I  noticed  were  of  enormous 
size,  measuring  G  inches  to  12  inches  in  diameter. 
I  drew  the  following  conclusions  :  Hardy  Cycla- 
luens  to  do  well  should  be  grown  underneath  de- 
ciduous trees,  and  after  planting  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed.—F.  W.  M.,  Exeter. 

Wreaths  and  other  floral  offerings.— We 

f aw  to-day  some  very  superior  and  tasteful  arrange- 
ments of  these  in  Covent  Garden.  In  the  making  up 
of  these  far  less  formality  and  overcrowding  were 
apparent  than  used  to  be  the  case  on  the  whole, 
although  in  one  instance  we  noted  that  the  old 
system  of  packing  the  flowers  together  was  still 
adhered  to.  The  most  beautiful  wreath  was  one 
in  which  the  flowers  only  occupied  about  one  half 
of  the  distance  around  it,  the  other  portion  con- 
sisting of  the  bronzy  foliage  of  Mahonia  aquifolia, 
dotted  amongst  which  were  a  few  brightly  coloured 
leaves  of  Croton  Baronne  James  de  Rothschild. 
The  flowers  consisted  of  Callas,  white  Lilac,  and 
Chrysanthemums,  Eucharis,  and  Frcesias.  Another 
tasteful  arrangement  was  in  the  form  of  a  horse's 
collar.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  being  used  effectively 
over  a  groundwork  of  larger  flowers.  Small  crosses 
with  a  groundwork  of  grey  Moss  and  a  few  flowers 
in  the  centre  were  very  effective  ;  one  of  these  bad 
mainly  buff-coloured  Roses  upon  it,  these  looking 
very  suitable;  another  of  the  same  kind  had 
chiefly  a  few  blossoms  of  Eucharis  tastefully  ar- 
ranged. One  beautifully  arranged  anchor  was  to 
be  seen,  upon  which  some  considerable  amount  of 
time  had  been  spent.  A  few  bouquets  were  note- 
worthy ;  one  with  a  white  groundwork  over  which 
had  been  dotted  a  few  buff-coloured  Rose-buds  was 
the  best  in  point  of  arrangement. 

Fruit  in  Covent  Garden.— The  quality  of  the 
fruit  to  be  seen  in  the  Central  Avenue  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  considering  the  season  of  the 
year.  St.  Michael's  Pines  are  not  over-large,  but 
look  well  ripened.  Grapes,  which  consist  mainly 
of  Gros  Colman,  are  fairly  good,  not  first-rate  in 
colour  ;  better  will  be  seen  no  doubt  in  a  few 
weeks  when  there  is  a  greater  demand.  Pears 
consist  chiefly  of  a  few  very  fine  samples  of  Easter 
Beurr(!,  whilst  of  Apples  the  best  are  Cos's  Orange 
and  Newtown  Pippin.  Some  good  samples  of 
Cape  Apricots  were  to  be  noted,  the  fruit  of 
average  size,  fresh  looking,  but  rather  pale  in 
colour,  as  one  might  e.xpect  considering  they  would 
be  packed  long  before  they  were  ripe.  Bananas 
were  good  and  plentiful;  these  some  of  the 
fruiterers  now  buy  whilst  still  in  the  green  state 
and  ripen  them  in  a  warm  room  themselves.  Some 
very  superior  samples  of  Oranges  were  to  be  seen, 
the  best  being  the  Maltese  Blood  and  the  Jaffa 
Orange,  whilst  the  Tangierines  were  also  of  good 
quality.     Limes  from  Naples  looked  very  fresh  in 


one  instance.  Stewing  Pears  do  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  plentiful,  the  English  crop  at  least  having 
been  in  most  cases  last  year  a  short  one.  In  a 
few  weeks  we  shall  no  doubt  see  more  of  the 
Jersey  productions  in  this  line. — B. 

Epidendrum     ciliare    var.    latifolium.  — 

Whilst  the  genus  Epidendrum  does  not  possess  a 
horticultural  value  of  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
portion that  its  400  species,  numerically  con- 
sidered, bear  to  the  Orchid  family  as  a  whole,  it 
includes  at  the  same  time  a  few  species  of  first- 
class  merit  and  a  good  many  which  fall  only  a 
little  short  of  that  degree.  E.  ciliare  and  its  va- 
riety latifolium  may  be  safely  classed  amongst  the 
latter,  not  so  much  for  the  colour  attractions  of 
their  flowers  as  for  their  curious  structure  and  their 
fragrance.  Two  or  three  plants  of  the  variety 
mentioned  are  now  in  flower  at  Kew.  The  scape 
is  about  a  foot  long  and  carries  four  to  si.x  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  petals,  whilst  being  nearly  3  inches 
long,  are  only  about  one-eighth  of  an  iuchin  width 
and  they  taper  to  a  fine  point.  The  lip  has  a  very 
scorpion-like  aspect,  being  divided  into  three 
lobes,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  2  inches  long, 
very  narrow  and  pointed,  the  side  oces  being 
shorter  and  fringed  on  the  outer  side  only,  thus 
resembling  the  numerous  legs  of  some  insects. 
The  colour  of  the  flower  varies  from  greenish  yel- 
low to  creamy  white,  and  is  always  of  a  pleasing 
shade.  The  species  is  a  native  of  tropical  South 
America  and  may  be  grown  in  a  moderately  cool 
or  intermediate  house. — B. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL   BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  on  Monday  last  in 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  W.C.,  several  new  members 
were  elected  ;  at  each  monthly  meeting  for  some 
time  past  there  has  been  a  large  access-ion  of  fresh 
members,  the  year  just  ended  being  one  of  the  best 
on  record.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  the  most 
successful  year  the  society  has  had,  speaking  col- 
lectively, in  the  very  encouraging  increase  in  mem- 
bership and  the  extremely  satisfactory  state  of  the 
funds,  more  monev  having  been  invested  by  the 
treasurer  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  sick  fund 
has  not  been  called  upon  nearly  so  much  as  last 
year,  whilst  the  death-rate  has  been  extremely  low. 
The  auditors  appointed  are  Messrs.  Dixon,  Gunner, 
and  Puzey — three  gentleman  well  known  for  their 
professional  abilities  in  this  direction.  The 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  second  Monday 
in  March.  One  of  the  most  beneficial  aspects  of 
this  society,  as  contrasted  with  benefit  societies  in 
general,  has  just  been  put  to  a  practical  test.  It 
was  that  of  a  member  who  joined  its  ranks  now 
several  years  back,  but  who,  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, could  not  continue  his  subscription, 
consequently  falling  into  arrears  he  ceased  to  be  a 
benefit  member,  his  account  in  the  books  being 
closed.  In  other  benefit  societies  he  would  have 
forfeited  his  claim  to  any  future  assistance.  Not  so 
in  the  United,  for  a  provision  is  made  in  its  rules, 
ft'herebylapsed  benefit  members  can,  upon  attaining 
the  age  of  sixty,  give  notice  of  withdrawal  of  the 
balance  standing  to  their  credit  at  the  time  their 
accounts  were  closed.  This  is  a  most  praiseworthy 
and  prominent  feature  in  the  rule?,  and  one  which 
requires  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.  Instance 
after  instance  could  be  given,  by  the  thousand  if 
needful,  of  members  in  other  societies  who,  after 
having  subscribed  for  several  years,  have  been 
known  to  stop  their  payment  for  some  reason  or 
another.  Sickness  it  could  not  well  be  of  the 
member  himself,  but  it  might  be  of  his  family,  or 
through  being  out  of  work,  whereby  he  could  not 
keep  up  his  payments  through  straitened  circum- 
stances ;  hence  he  loses  all  claim  whatever  upon 
the  society.  To  say  the  least,  this  is  a  decided  in- 
justice to  a  man  who,  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  is 
deprived  of  the  benefits  he  so  much  needs  when 
old  age  comes  on.     To  meet  such  cases,  the  rules 


of  the  United  are  duly  framed.  The  member  who 
ceases  to  contribute  has  only  to  keep  his  last 
annual  balance  sheet,  which  states  the  amount 
of  money  standing  to  his  credit,  and  then  at  the 
age  of  sixty  it  is  paid  to  him.  Under  this  rule 
there  are  now  one  or  two  cases  where  £20  will 
have  to  be  paid  on  application  by  old  members 
when  they  reach  their  sixtieth  birthday. 


The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  old  established 
society,  it  should  be  noted,  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
next  at  Simpson's,  101,  Strand,  W.C.,  when  it  is 
hoped  there  will  be  a  good  attendance  of  its  sup- 
porters. Subscribers  who  have  not  yet  sent  in 
their  voting  papers  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so, 
for  this  early  remittance  greatly  facilitates  the 
process  of  counting  the  votes  by  the  scrutineers. 
The  voting  on  this  occasion  will  undoubtedly  be 
heavy,  there  being  so  many  second  and  third  year 
applicants  who  have  already  a  goodly  number  of 
votes  to  their  credit.  Intending  subscribers  who 
have  thus  far  postponed  their  good  intentions 
should  be  reminded  that  if  their  subscription  be  at 
once  sent  to  the  secretary,  50,  Parliament  Street, 
W.C,  they  will  be  thus  enabled  to  vote  at  the 
forthcoming  election  of  pensioners.  The  meeting 
it  should  be  observed,  is  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  committee  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  this  year ; 
thus  the  facility  will  be  afforded  to  subscribers  of 
being  able  to  attend  both  without  any  great  incon- 
venience before  returning  home.  The  annual 
friendly  dinner  takes  place  the  same  evening  at 
Simpson's  at  6  o'clock,  when  Mr.  H.  Seymour 
Foster,  M.P.,  will  preside. 


THE  FROST  IN  MARKET  GARDENS. 
The  frost  that  set  in  at  Christmas,  and  has  con- 
tinued with  great  severity  up  to  the  present  date, 
found  all  the  markets  and  shops  abundantly 
supplied  with  both  green  vegetables  and  roots. 
Now  that  stocks  are  exhausted,  the  work  of 
getting  fresh  supplies  is  a  diflScult  one,  for  in  the 
absence  of  snow  the  intense  frost  has  penetrated 
deeply,  and  those  that  had  not  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  cover  Celery,  Artichokes,  Parsnips,  and 
other  roots  that  are  best  freshly  lifted  are  now 
lamenting  the  probable  loss  of  a  good  many 
things  that  a  covering  of  litter  would  have  saved. 
The  hard  surface  has,  however,  been  fully  utilised 
for  getting  manure  on  to  the  land,  and  where 
such  heavy  dressings  as  are  supplied  by  market 
growers  have  to  be  moved,  the  work  is  materially 
lightened  by  such  a  bare  hard  frost  as  we  have 
lately  had.  The  following  crops  now  need  atten- 
tion, viz. : — 

Aktichokes  (Globe)  need  protection  with  leaves 
or  litter  packed  round  the  crowns,  for  although  they 
are  hardy  enough  to  withstand  several  degrees  of 
frost,  it  is  very  hazardous  to  let  them  go  entirely 
unprotected,  or  the  most  vigorous  crowns  that 
would  yield  the  first  and  finest  heads  would  be  the 
first  to  suffer. 

Artichokes  (Jerusalem)  are  perfectly  hardy 
and  keep  best  in  the  soil,  but  some  covering 
should  be  placed  over  the  beds,  after  the  stalks 
have  been  cut  down  to  1  foot  from  the  soil,  for 
convenience  of  lifting  the  roots  during  frosty 
weather. 

Asparagus  beds  are  now  being  coated  with 
rotten  manure  or  seaweed;  a  good  deal  of  the 
latter  is  collected  in  the  bays  and  creeks.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  eiiects  of  each  I  can  confidently 
say  that  seaweed  is  a  most  valuable  manure,  not 
only  feeding  and  strengthening  the  crop  it  is 
applied  to,  but  also  keeping  slugs  and  other  pests 
away. 

Beans  of  the  early  Broad  kinds  where  not  al- 
ready sown  will  be  got  in  directly  the  frost  breaks. 
The  longpod  varieties  are  the  first  to  be  sown,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Windsor  varieties  in  February. 

Broccoli  at  present  looks  safe  ;  the  open  field 
crops  seldom  suffer,  even  when  garden  crops  are 
much  damaged,  the  reason  doubtless  being  that 
they  get  their  growth  more  hardened  by  firmer 
soil  and  fuller  exposure  at  all  periods  of  growth. 
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Cauuflowees. — Very  tine  heads  of  Autumn 
Giant  are  still  obtainable  from  plants  lifted  before 
the  frost  set  in  and  placed  in  pits  or  frames  and 
covered  with  litter  or  mats.  Autumn-sown  plants 
under  hand-glasses  or  in  frames  have  been  closely 
covered  for  some  days,  but  assion  as  mild  weather 
prevails  they  will  be  gradually  exposed  to  the 
light. 

Peas. — For  these  the  soil  is  being  well  manured, 
and  directly  the  frost  breaks,  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing will  be  puslied  on.  American  and  English 
Wonder  and  William  Hurst,  dwarf  wrinkled  I'eas, 
are  greatly  in  request  for  market. 

Rhubarb  and  Seakale  are  being  put  into 
the  Mushroom  or  forcing  houses  in  qu.antity,  and 
the  first  crop  is  being  marketed.  Mushrooms  are 
now  coming  in  more  plentifully,  and  realise  good 
prices.  Pits  and  frames  are  being  emptied  of  all 
the  old  material  and  refilled  with  ftrmtnting  ma- 
nure, trod  firmly  to  give  a  gentle  listing  heat.  A 
good  many  are  being  planted  with 

Early  Potatoes,  the  sets  of  which  have  been 
sprouted  in  single  layers.  Sharpe's  Victor  and 
Ashleaf  Kidney  or  Mona's  Pride  are  the  sorts 
mostly  used,  as  they  neol  but  little  space.  After 
the  sets  are  p'anted  and  drills  tilled  in,  a  little  of 
Wood's  Early  Scarlet  Kadish  seed  is  spriikled 
over  the  surface,  and  a  crop  fit  for  bunching  before 
the  Potatoes  need  all  the  spree  is  obtained. 

Orcharus  and  fruit  UAitDENS  are  being  at- 
tende  i  to,  and  any  trees  that  are  at  all  affected  with 
American  blight,  scale,  or  any  other  { arasit.es  can 
be  brushed  over  with  paraffin  oil  and  soft  soap 
worked  up  into  a  lather. 

Fruit  bushes,  especially  Gooseberries,  need 
careful  watching  to  keep  birds  from  picking  out 
the  buds.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  the 
sparrows  are  the  worst  enemies  to  buds  that  we 
have.  J.  Groom. 

Gosj/ort. 


Public  Gardens. 


Home  Park,  Hampton  Court.  -The  King- 
ston-on-Thames Town  Council  have  appointed  a 
deputation  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Kichard 
Temple,  M.P.,  and  Sir  F.  D.  Di.-con-Hartland,  M.P., 
and  several  neighbouiing  local  authorities,  to 
represent  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
the  advisability  of  opening  Home  Park,  Hampton 
Court,  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

Open  spaces  — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  K,3,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  W.,  Lord  Dorchester,  vice-chairman, 
presiding,  it  was  announced  that  Archbishop 
Vaughan  hadcocsented  to  become  a  vice-chairman 
in  place  of  the  late  Cardinal  Manning,  and  that 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Salisbury  had 
joined  the  association  as  life  members.  The  in- 
come of  the  association  for  ls;i2  was  stated  to  have 
been  £2900,  against  fCjuTG  in  1801,  the  large  defi- 
ciency being  only  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
1891  £3000  was  received  in  response  to  a  special 
appeal.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  garden  com- 
mittee of  Soho  Square  stating  that  the  owners  and 
occupiers  declined,  by  a  majority  of  fifteen,  to 
accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  Blackwell,  recently  made 
through  the  association,  to  provide  £5000  for  the 
laying  out  and  maintenance  of  the  square  as  a 
public  garden,  if  transferred  to  the  local  authority 
for  this  purpose.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Meath,  Mr. 
Passmore  Edwards  agreed  to  provide  the  associa- 
tion with  the  £1200  it  required  for  the  laying  out 
of  Woolwich  Churchyard.  The  District  Itailway 
Company  wrote  that  it  had  no  intention  of  selling 
"Buffalo  Bill's"  site.  Earl's  Court,  and  suggestions 
were  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  other 
land  for  a  much-needed  open  space  in  this  locality. 
The  owners  named  £0000  as  a  price  for  the  Cross 
Bones  disused  burial-ground,  Red  Cross  Street, 
which  the  association  desires  to  acquire  and  lay 
out,  if  funds  are  forthcoming,  and  letters  were 
read  from  the  Wandsworth  Board  and  tlie  Bafer- 
sea   Vestry  declining  to  contribute   £1000  each 


towards  the  purchase  of  five  acres,  formerly  part 
of  Wandsworth  Common,  and  now  in  danger  of 
being  built  on.  A  grant  of  £50  was  made  towards 
the  laying  out  of  tlie  ailditional  piece  lately  added 
to  Acton  Recreation  Ground,  as  it  was  felt  that 
the  a?socialion  should  recognise  the  exceptional 
efforts  made  by  the  local  boaid  to  provide  adequate 
open  space  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  very  poor 
and  r.ipidly  growing  nciglibnurhood.  It  was  stated 
that  the  association  l.;id  lieen  represented  at  a 
crowded  public  meeting  in  favour  of  the  acqui-ition 
of  Alexandra  Park  and  P.alace,  the  most  impor- 
tant scheme  at  present  on  hand  ;  and  progress 
was  reported  with  regard  to  the  Hilly  Fields 
scheme  and  tlie  laying  out  of  Bishopsgatc  Church- 
yard, Poplar  Churchyard,  Goldsmith  Square,  Dun- 
can Terr.ice,  N.,  and  tree  planting  at  Stamford 
Hill,  N.  It  was  agreed  to  give  seats  for  High 
Street,  Tottenham,  N.,  and  to  apply  to  the  New 
River  Company  for  permi-sion  to  lay  out  a  piece 
of  vacant  land  in  Canonbury. 


India-rubber  rings  for  hot-water  pipes. 

—I  send  a  joint  taken  from  between  a  wrought- 
iron  boiler  and  the  casting  forming  the  socket  of 
the  return  pipe  which  nearly  caused  the  loss  of  a 
houseful  of  plants  during  the  late  severe  weather. 
The  casting  was  boited  to  the  boiler  with  a  flange 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  joint  on  the  outside  was 
of  hard  cement,  but  an  india-rubber  ring  h.id  been 
used  inside  thi^.  The  ring  gradually  expanded 
under  the  action  of  the  heat  until  the  aperture  left 
for  the  flow  of  the  water  has  been  reduced  to 
about  one-fourth  of  its  original  area.  The  joint  on 
the  flow-pipe  has  behaved  in  a  similar  way.  These 
two  constrictions  in  the  area  of  the  waterway  so 
checked  the  flow  of  the  water,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difliculty  that  the  frost  could  be  kept  out 
of  the  house,  which  formerly  could  be  easily  kept 
about  4.s°  or  50°.  The  closing  of  the  opening  has 
been  gradual,  taking  three  years  to  reach  its  present 
stage,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  that  the  flow  of 
water  had  been  checked  by  a  deposit  of  lime  in 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe  from  the  hard  water  some- 
times used  to  make  up  the  waste,  and  it  was  only 
on  opening  the  pipes  to  remove  this  that  the  true 
cause  of  the  failure  w.as  discovered.  1  may  add 
that  the  boiler  was  fitted  up  three  years  ago. 
Others  may  have  been  troubled  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  the  publication  of  this  failure  may  help 
some  of  your  readers  to  remedy  this  defect  before 
it  is  too  late.— An  A.mateur. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Lectures 

for  the  current  year  will  be  as  under:  March  14, 
"  Some  Effects  of  Growing  Plants  under  Glass  of 
A'arious  Colours,"  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow,  M.A. 
March  28,  "  Flowers  of  the  Riviera,"  Mons.  Henri 
de  Vilmorin.  April  11,  "Orchid  Life  in  Guiana," 
Mr.  Everard  F.  im  Thurn.  Apiil  2.5,  "  How  to  Solve 
Chemical  Questions  concerning  the  Soil  without 
Chemistry,"  Prof.  Cheshire.  May  9,  "  Fritillarias," 
Mr.  D.  Morris,  M.A.  June  Ij,  "  Hardy  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas,"  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.  July  25, 
"  Alpine  Houses  and  their  Inhabitants,"  Mr.  H. 
Selfe  Leonard.  August  8,  "Cannas,"  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker,  F.L.S.  September  12,  "  Garden  Phloxes 
and  Pentstemons,"  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  September  20, 
"  Causes  of  Failure  in  Eucharis  Culture, "  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden.  October  10,  "  Pears,"  Mr.  W.  Crump. 
October  24,  "  Onions,"  Mr.  A.  Dean.  November  14, 
"  Chrysanthemums,"  Mr.  R.  Parker.  November  28, 
"  Late-keeping  Grapes,"  Mr.  T.  Crasp.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  been  invited  to  lecture  on  June  20. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— Since  De- 
cember 21  both  the  days  and  nights  have  remained 
throughout  unseasonably  cold.  Duiing  these 
three  weeks  the  exposed  thermometer  has  on  seven 
nights  registered  frciii  21^  to  2i;°  of  frost.  The 
temperature  of  the  soil  at  the  depth  of  1  foot  has 
now  for  nine  days  continued  persistently  below 
32°,  and  on  the  5th  inst.  stood  2°  below  the  freezing 
point.  At  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  colder 
than  at  any  time  during  the  present  winter.  On 
the  morning  of  the  7th  my  garden  w.as  covered  with 
snow  to  the  depth  of  between  3  inches  and  4  inches, 
but  at  the  time  of  writing  snow  is  only  to  be  seen 


in  places,  having  been  melted  by  the  rain  which 
fell  two  days  afterwards.  Unfortunately,  in  this 
district  it  was  only  when  the  weather  had  mo- 
derated that  sutticient  snow  came  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  ground  and  low-growing  vegetation. 
-E.  M.,  licrlikam-ital. 
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Although  there  have  been  three  dajs  more  than 
in  1891,  the  rainfall  has  been  G16  (or  something 
like  750  tons)  less  per  acre.  The  total  weight  of 
rain  for  the  year,  at  a  rough  calculation,  is  some- 
thing over  2780  tons  per  acre.  We  have  experienced 
a  very  late,  sunless,  cold  season,  which  inTariably 
means  insipid,  flavourless  fruit,  light  crops,  light 
corn,  and  poor  washy  herbage.        C.  A.  Pearse. 

OteUy,  Ellcsmcre,  Sahp. 


■Wanted,  the  name  of  a  Pssony.— A  dozen 
years  ago  I  saw  at  one  of  the  Loudon  flower  shows 
a  Pa'ony  whh  long,  narrow,  twisted  petals  turning 
ill.  It  was  double  and  large.  1  cannot  now  give  the 
colour,  but  it  was  not  a  Eelf.  I  have  never  seen  a 
Paiony  answering  to  this  description  in  the  various 
catalogues,  and  should  feel  much  obliged  if  anyone 
would  tell  me  what  it  is  likely  to  be.— W.  W. 

The  longest  Cucumber.  —  Soine  fifteen  or 
eighteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Meredith  when  at  the  Vine- 
yard, Garston,  Liverpool,  grew  some  very  long  Cu- 
cumbers of  the  Sooly  Qua  variety.  I  remember 
feeing  one  there  C  feet  7  inches  long,  1  think  it  was. 
The  same  fruit  hung  in  his  shop  in  St.  John  a 
Market,  Liverpool,  for  a  long  time,  and  was  a  Bouroe 
of  much  attraction.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this'variety  is  grown  simply  on  account  of  its  size  ;  as 
an  edible  kind  it  is  useless.  I  remember  seeing  a 
brace  of  Tender  and  True  at  an  exhibition  at  South- 
port.  These  each  measured  2  feet  3  inches  long.— 
E.  M. 


Tho    English    Flower    Carien- —  D"'gn,   Vkirs  and 

Fla/ifs.     Tliinl  Hittion,   i-f,i.«'t,  irilk  many  netD  Htustratioiu 
London:  J.  Murrai/,  and  throuyh  all  bootsetleri. 
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Woods  and  Forests. 


QUALITIES  OF  TIMBER. 

Our  ideas  of  the  value  of  timber  for  various 
purposes  are  formed  from  its  weight,  its  tough- 
ness, durability,  or  its  hardness.  Where  the 
ligneous  structure  is  dense  and  the  tissues  are 
closely  compressed,  the  wood  is  heavy  ;  where 
there  is  a  watery  sap,  which  evaporates  quickly, 
the  wood  shrinks  considerably  and  afterwards 
decays  rapidly  when  exposed.  Thus  all  sea.soned 
timber  becomes  lighter  in  proportion  to  this  eva- 
poration, some  kinds  losing  much  less  than 
others  both  in  bulk  and  weight.  Oak  and  Pine 
shrink  but  little,  and  that  slowly  ;  Elm,  on 
account  of  its  glutinous  sap,  continues  to 
shrink  for  a  great  number  of  years,  while  both 
the  Poplar  and  the  Willow  shrink  and  season 
very  rapidly.  Where  the  sap  becomes  con- 
creted in  the  cellular  membranes,  as  in  the  case 
of  matured  Oak,  or  is  fi.\ed  by  its  resinous 
qualities,  as  in  the  Pine,  the  timber  attains  a 
high  value.  The  hardness  of  timber  depends 
upon  the  closeness  of  its  woody  structure,  while 
its  toughness  is  due  to  the  strength  of  the 
longitudinal  fibres  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
intermediate  cellular  matter.  The  durability  of 
timber  exposed  to  much  wear  or  friction  is 
proportioned  to  the  size,  strength,  and  com- 
pactness of  its  fibre.  Most  of  the  hard  and 
durable  wood  used  for  manufacturing  purposes 
is  the  produce  of  small  and  com]3aratively 
slow-growing  trees,  such  as  the  Yew,  Box,  and 
Ebony.  It  is  found  that  Norwegian  Hop  poles 
of  small  diameter,  but  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
years'  growth,  are  much  more  lasting  than  those 
of  tlie  Ash,  Sweet  Chestnut,  Maple,  and  Oak, 
which  are  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
which — though  of  larger  size — are  the  growth 
of  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  only.  The  dura- 
bility of  timber  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  fibres  of  the  wood,  but  is  partly  owing  to 
the  quality  of  the  sap,  which  in  some  trees  is 
of  a  highly  preservative  nature  ;  thus,  the  <  )ak 
has  an  astringent  or  tanning  principle,  as  well 
as  a  ferruginous  quality  in  its  juices,  and  it  is 
from  a  combination  of  these  qualities  that  its 
durability  in  exposed  situations  is  obtained. 
The  quality  of  Oak  timber  is  never  better  than 
when  the  tree  is  grown  in  a  good  loam  or 
loamy  clay,  resting  uj^on  a  subsoil  of  blue  clay, 
from  which  it  obtains  the  oxide  of  iron  with 
which  the  wood  becomes  impregnated.  In  the 
case  of  the  true  English  Oak,  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  fast -grown  tree  attains  the 
greatest  strength  of  fibre,  and  its  timber  is  on 
that  account  the  most  durable  in  situations 
where  it  is  exposed  to  rough  wear,  as  in  gate- 
posts and  in  spurs  to  posts  and  fencing.  The 
general  superior  strength  of 

Fa.st-iirowing  trees  is  due  to  the  wider  in- 
tervals between  their  concentric  circles,  or  to 
the  wood  having  fewer  cells  in  comparison  with 
the  size  of  it.  By  comparing  the  structure  of 
a  hard  wood,  such  as  the  Locust  Tree,  with 
the  soft  wood  of  Fir,  Lime,  and  Horse  Chest- 
nut, it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  has  its 
cells  confined  chiefly  to  annual  rings,  or  else 
scattered  in  groups  of  irregular  figures,  so  that 
the  solid  fibre  exists  in  considerable  masses, 
giving  strength,  toughness,  and  durability, 
while  the  cells  of  the  softer  woods  are  scattered 
pretty  regularly  through  the  whole  mass. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of 
timber  for  a  special  purpose,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  consider  its  rate  of  growth  at  all  ajjes, 
and  not  to  be  misled  by  observations  made  at 
one  stage  of  its  existence.  Again,  by  trans- 
erring  any  tree   to    a   much    better    than    its 


native  soil,  its  rate  of  growth  may  be  so  much 
accelerated  as  to  lessen  very  considerably  the 
value  of  the  timber.  The  comparative  rate  of 
growth  of  trees  varies  considerably  at  diflferent 
stages  of  their  existence.  During  the  first 
ten  years  the  Locust  Tree  grows  twice  as  fast 
as  the  Oak,  after  which  the  latter  takes  the 
lead  and  maintains  it  to  the  end.  For  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  its  life  the  Silver 
Fir  grows  but  slowly,  and  is  far  outstripped 
by  the  Larch  and  Spruce  ;  b'-t  it  soon  dis- 
tances all  competitors,  and  by  the  time  it 
reaches  its  fortieth  year  it  surpasses  them  both 
in  height  and  circumference.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  Pine  and  Fir  tribes  the 
cellular  members  forming  the  exterior  part  of 
each  year's  growth  are  possessed  of  greater 
strength  and  durability  than  the  intermediate 
portion,  as  may  lie  seen  by  the  ribbed  appear- 
ance of  an  old  and  well-worn  deal  floor. 

The  soundness  of  timber  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  placing  the  ear  close  to  one  end  of 
the  log  while  another  person  delivers  a  suc- 
cession of  smart  blows  with  a  hammer  or 
mallet  upon  the  opposite  end,  when  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  vibrations  will  indicate  to  an 
experienced  ear  even  the  degree  of  soundness. 
If  only  a  dull  thud  meets  the  ear,  the  listener 
may  be  certain  that  unsoundness  exists. 

X. 

The  Black  Poplar  (Populus  nigra).— This 
well-known' tree  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  rapid  growing  tree, 
and  in  a  rich  fresh  soil  frequently  rivals  the  Oak 
in  size.  The  bark  is  ash-grey,  but  upon  the 
branches  and  young  trees  it  is  of  a  light  yellowish 
tint.  The  leaf-buds  are  sharp-pointed,  thick  and 
glutinous,  and  emit  a  strong  balsamic  odour 
when  bruised.  The  Black  and  White  Poplars  are 
also  admirably  adapted  for  nurse  trees  to  young 
plantations  and  shrubberies,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  towrs.  The  Black  Poplar  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  in  damp  boggy  soils,  and  it 
thrives  exceedingly  well  upon  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  lakes.  The  wood  is  sofr,  tough  and  difficult 
to  .'^plit.  The  larger  roots  are  beautifully  veined, 
and  in  some  places  are  ii?ed  for  inlaid  work.— J. 

Thinning  plantations.  —  The  thinning  of 
plantations  should  in  all  cases  be  proportioned  to 
the  exposure,  and  should  be  lightes-t  upon  the 
margins  which  are  in  the  direction  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds  of  the  district.  Where  the  thinning  has 
hitherto  been  neglected,  it  should  be  gradual  and 
extended  over  several  years,  otherwise  the  sudden 
exposure  may  cause  permanent  injury.  The  less 
the  crowns  are  isolated  until  the  trees  have  at- 
tained their  height  the  better  for  the  future  crop, 
as  by  too  much  opening  out,  the  growth  in  height 
is  suddenly  arrested.  Besides,  at  this  stage  of 
their  growth  the  small  diameter  of  the  bole  in 
proportion  to  its  height  renders  the  tree  the  more 
liable  to  grow  crooked.  As  a  rule,  in  rearing  Oak 
groves,  it  may  be  said  that  if  properly  planted  at 
first,  thinning  may  with  advantage  be  carriec^  out 
every  ten  years,  until  they  are  seventy  years  old, 
and  after  that  time,  every  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
according  to  soil  and  situation.  Thinning  is  always 
an  operation  requiring  both  practical  knowledge 
of  the  trees  and  skill  in  the  execution.  When 
made  in  the  right  place  and  at  the  proper  time, 
keeping  solely  in  view  the  benefit  to  the  remaining 
crop,  we  not  only  obtain  abetter  vegetation,  but  a 
superior  lignification  of  the  wood  itself.  In  thin- 
ning plantations  where  little  or  no  underwood  is 
grown,  the  preservation  of  a  complete  canopy 
should  be  kept  in  view,  as  by  this  means  the  trees 
are  all  equally  drawn  up.  But  in  coppice  with 
standards,  where  the  underwood  is  perhaps  the 
most  remunerative  crop,  not  more  than  one-third 
the  wooded  area  should  be  covered  by  standard 
trees,  and  these  should  in  no  case  be  allowed  to 
form  branches  low  down.  Where  the  underwood 
is  of  a  kind  which  springs  up  rapidly,  the  growth 
of  side  branches  upon  the  standards  will  be  re- 


strained ;  but  in  other  oases  they  should  be  pruned 
back  the  second  year  after  the  fall.  It  is  but  sel- 
dom that  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  growths 
from  stools  from  the  period  of  one  cutting  until 
the  next,  and  the  result  too  frequently  is  a  thick 
growth  of  small-sized  and  very  inferior  wood.  But 
were  such  stools  gone  over  systematically  about 
the  second  year  after  the  fall,  and  cleared  of  all 
but  the  strongest  shoots,  the  produce  at  the  time 
of  the  next  cutting  would  become  much  more 
valuable. — B. 

Saving  a  tree  damaged  by  rabbits  —In 
your  next  issue  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  say 
whether  there  is  any  mode  of  saving  a  tree  whose 
bark  has  been  very  badly  damaged  by  rabbits,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  has  been  entirely  eaten  round, 
as  it  has  been  covered  by  the  gardener  with  some 
kind  of  mixture  which  he  has  plastered  on.  This, 
however,  I  fear,  must  sooner  or  later  lie  washed  off, 
and  then  the  result  will  be  bad.  There  must  be 
some  way  whereby  the  lives  of  valuable  trees  have 
been  saved  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is  a 
Tulip  tree  about  seven  years  old.— J.  WiLSOS. 


WOODLAND  NOTES. 


Evergreens  in  the  woodland. — There  are  so 
many  bright  green-foliaged  trees  that  succeed 
perfectly  when  canopied  by  the  high  branches  of 
our  forest  monarchs,  that  there  need  be  no  excuse 
for  the  deciduous  woodland  being  cold,  bare  and 
uninteresting.  Very  few  specimens  are  required 
even  in  a  large  wood  or  plantation,  for  a  few  well- 
placed  specimens  around  the  margins  will  have  an 
almost  magical  effect  in  transforming  the  bleak 
and  lifeless  woodland  into  a  place  of  life  and 
beauty.  But  the  placing  ever  so  well  and  arlistic- 
ally  of  specimens,  be  they  single  or  in  clumps, 
arounel  the  woods  is  not  sufficient,  that  being  too 
formal  a  method  of  dealing  with  vast  forests  and 
plantations  of  deciduous  trees.  What  is  wanted 
are  a  few  clumps  of  the  Evergreens  dotted  about 
towards  the  centre  of  the  wood.  In  planting,  too, 
do  not  forget  to  use  sorBe  discretion  in  laying  out 
the  clumps.  The  cost  will  not  by  so  doing  be  one 
penny  more,  but  the  pleasure  afforded  when 
we  are  minus  formality  and  stiffness  can  hardly 
be  over-raled.  A  fine  old  wood  of  Oaks, 
Beeches,  rugged  Birches  and  welted  Planes  I 
would  not  despise,  but  even  these  are  made  beau- 
tiful by  the  finishing  touch  of  a  few  clumps  of 
Evergreens.  A  big  old  Holly,  clothed  to  the 
ground  with  its  handseme  foliage,  is  a  bright 
gem  for  the  Lichen-covered  Oak  stem  to  rise  from 
amongst,  and  no  one  can  dery  that  the  contrast 
is  at  all  out  of  harmrny.  The  Holly  too,  has, 
the  happy  knack  of  showing  off  to  good  ad- 
vantage when  surrounded  by  tall  monarchs  of  the 
forest ;  indeed  there  it  is  found  in  far  better  form 
often  than  when  subjected  to  cold  winds  and 
burning  suns  at  intervals.  The  trees  and 
.shrubs  that  will  succeed  beneath  the  shade  ard 
drip  of  trees  are  many.  A.  D.  WuBSTER. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Pavts.—ThU  journal  U  pub- 
lished in  neatly  bound  Montkly  Parti.  I/t  tkii  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suit  I'tte  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
]«.  6d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  fld.  Complete  set  of  "I'nm**  of  T'ln 
Garden  from  its  cr>m-iunc  nient  to  end  oj  1  '91,  fo  -ty  vols., 
price,  clo'Ji,  £.29  8s. 

"Gardening  Illustrated"  Monthly  Parts.  —  This 
journal  is  published  in  matly  bound  Monthly  Parti,  m  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  vrevioui  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     PHce  5d.;  post  free,  8d. 

"Farm  and  Honia"  Monthly  Part?.— 7\ii  jiurnolis 
published  in  neatly  houxd  Monthly  Part^,  in  which  fonn  it  la 
most  suitTL^le  for  reference  previous  to  t\t  issue  of  t\t  yeiriy 
volumes.     Price  5d. ;  post  free,  Sd. 

•*  Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  0 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directi  m» 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  4cc.  fifth  and  Popular 
Bdition.  \s.:  post  free.  Is.  3rf 

"The  Garden  Annual"  fT  i893.-Contains  Jb l>a- 
betical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  'f  Gardens  and  Coinitry  Seats  (containing  over  9000)  have 
been  very  carefully  and  e.ri>  n  lively  revised,  and  are  admitte<*  to 
be  th£  most  complete  enr  pah'ished.      Price  \s. :  tv  post.  is.  fj. 

All  of  our  readers  icho  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  htlp  vs  to  male  Coitage  Gar- 
dening known.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  prire  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  feyr  distribution,  free,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Casseli 
and  Cmipany,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  hill,  B.C. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— fiAa^€«p«a«. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


HARDY  AZALEAS. 
In  The  G.\ri)EX  of  Janu.iry  7   brief  reference 


18  made    to  the    l)eautiful   new  hardy    Azalea 
named  'Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  which  represents 
a  splendid  example  of  tlie  Knaphill  race.     The 
beautiful  bush  of  it  at  the  last  Temple  show  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when,  as  stated 
by  "T.,"  it  received  the  award  of  a  first-class 
certificate,  was  one   of  the  best   things   in  the 
show,  and  interesting  as  testifying  to  the  good 
work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Waterer  in  the  im- 
provement of  this  class  of  hardy  shrub.     Al- 
though of  great  beauty,  the  hardy  Azalea  is  too 
seldom  seen  in  English  gardens,  but  perhaps  by 
exhibiting  large  bushes  of  the  finest  types  at 
the   more   important  exhibitions   it   will  make 
greater    headway    in    popularity   than    it    has 
done  in  the  past.     It  is  not  from  the  want  of 
varied  attractions,  as  pointed  out  on  more  than 
one  occasion  in  The  Gakiien,  the  shrubs  being 
effective  in  the  scenery  and  producing  a  pro- 
fusion of  bloom  of  brilliant,  yet  varied  colour- 
ing, the  sweet,  powerful  fragrance  scenting  the 
air  for  many  yards  around.     During  the  past 
few  years  ]\Ir.  Waterer  has  been  raising  up  the 
remarkable  race  that  one  sees  at  Knaphill,  and 
the  variety  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer  is  one  of  the 
latest  triumphs  in  the  hybridisation  of  the  hardy 
Azalea.     We  get  the  tier-like  arrangement  of 
the    branches    to    perfection,    the    flowers    of 
splendid  form  and  of  the  purest  white,    save 
for  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
segments.     Such  a  beautiful  variety  might  be 
grown  for  cutting,  and  its  fragrant  white  flowers 
would  no  doubt  be  in  large  demand.     There  is 
a    great    future    for    the   hardy    "  Knaphill " 
Azaleas,    as  we  believe  it   is  proposed  to  call 
them,  and  by  hybridisation  the  season  is  being 
greatly  lengthened,    as    we  remember   in    the 
middle  of  J  uly  last  year  Mr.    Waterer  showed 
a  bunch  of  flowering  late-blooming  types,  even 
then  not  fully  expanded.     The  Azaleas  are  not 
tender,   living  unharmed  through  the  severest 
winters,  but  it  is  wise  not  to  expose  the  bushes 
t03  much,  as  late  frjsts  sometimes  intlict  injury 
on  the  heavy  masses  of  flowers.     If  the  variety 
Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer  is  a  model  of  its  kind, 
the  same  fine  character  in  the  flowers  there  dis- 
played runs  throughout   the   newer   seedlings, 
which  are  very  different  from  the  old  types,  the 
flowers  of  which  were  more  like  those  of  a  magni- 
ficent Honeysuckle.     We  get  in  the  newer  ac- 
quisitions broad,  robust  seguients,  that  stand  up 
boldly,  the  upper  ones  slightly  thrown  back  as  if 
to  show  up  the  colouring,  whilst  a  great  advance 
is  manifest  as  regards  size,  a  few  we  measured 
being  over  3  inches  across,  and  in  one  instance 
fully  4  inches.     Hand-in-hand  with  this  great 
improvement  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  flowers 
is  a  greater  range  of  colours,  varying  from  the 
richest  crimson  to  the    purest  white,    through 
shades  of  salmon,  yellow,   orange,  carmine — a 
galaxy  of  brilliant  and  refined  tones,  a  perfect 
blaza  of  resplendent  colour  ti)  fill  the  garden 
with  beauty.     This  great  result  has  been   ac- 
complished by  steady  work,  perseverance,  and 
a  firm  resolution  to  reach  a  certain  ideal  in  the 
mind's  eye  of  the  hybridist.     We  know  what 
has  been  done  with  the  Rhododendron,  and  the 
same  transformation  is  going  on  with  the  hardy 


Azalea,  the  selecting  and  trial  of  chosen  varie- 
ties out  of  thousands  of  neglected  seedlings 
being  pushed  forward  to  obtain  still  greater  per- 
fection in  leaf,  flower,  and  colours  than  has 
hitherto  been  accomplished.  There  are  few 
gayer  pictures  to  be  seen  than  during  the 
flowering  of  the  hardy  Azaleas  at  Knaphill, 
the  bushes  spreading  over  many  feet  of  the 
rich  loamy  soil,  displaying  perfect  mounds 
of  blossom,  the  deep  orange  and  yellow 
varieties  being  perhaps  the  most  conspicu- 
ous not  only  for  size  of  bloom,  but  also  for  in- 
tensity of  colour.  Several  years  elapse  before 
it  can  be  known  whether  a  variety  is  fit  to  re- 
tain, and  comparatively  few  are  worthy  of  a  per- 
manent place.  It  is  not  usual  for  varieties  to 
receive  a  name,  but  such  a  variety  as  Mrs. 
Anthony  Waterer  deserves  distinction.  Years 
ago  it  was  a  common  practice,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  pages  of  Loudon,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended  unless  the  variety  is  of  special 
excellence. 

Splendid  effects  may  be  gained  by  planting 
judiciously  these  beautiful  shrubs,  and  they 
provide  gay  colouring  at  two  seasons  of  the 
year — in  June  when  the  flowers  are  produced, 
and  in  the  autumn  when  the  leafage  dies  off 
with  ruddy  colours,  crimson  and  brown  min- 
gling and  forming  a  striking  picture.  The  hardy 
Azaleas  may  be  grouped  with  happy  effect  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  lawn,  forming  bold  masses, 
and  in  the  woodland,  as  at  Kew,  they  may  be 
planted  freely.  A  large  bush  of  such  a  variety 
as  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  backed  with  trees 
or  late  shrubs,  would  create  a  distinct  and  at- 
tractive feature,  the  leafage  of  the  trees  bring- 
out    the    purity   of    the    fragrant    Azalea 
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flowers.  Under  such  conditions  the  hardy 
Azalea  is  very  telling,  and  in  ordinary  loarn, 
well  drained,  it  will  succeed  ;  but  the  posi- 
tion should  be  moist,  cool  and  not  exposed  to 
the  cold  cutting  winds  of  spring.  Many  Eng- 
lish gardens,  even  if  not  of  great  dimensions, 
can  provide  these  simple  conditions,  and  they 
gain  much  by  free,  bold  groups  of  these  charm- 
ing shrubs,  which  have  been  brought  by  skilful 
hybridisation  and  careful  selection  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection. 


some  leaves,  the  Nepaulese  Barberry  forms  a  very 
striking  feature,  whose  beauty  is  still  further  en- 
hanced when  crowned  with  a  profusiun  of  goUlen 
yellow  blossoms.  Its  usual  season  of  blooming  is 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  at  that 
time  the  brightly  coloured  blossoms  are  especially 
valuable,  while  they  also  possess  an  agreeable  fra- 
grance. Being  alnaost  hardy  this  Barberry  is  very 
u.setul  for  planting  in  structures  where  the  heatmg 
accommodation  is  somewhat  limited.  While  several 
North  American  forms  of  the  Ash  Barberry  are 
among  our  most  beautiful  evergreen  flowering 
shrubs,  the  hardiest  of  the  Old  World  species  is  B. 
japonica,  which  in  the  open  ground  is  the  earliest 
of  all  the  Barberries  to  untold  its  blossoms.  This 
species  is  a  slurily  growing  plant  with  stout  erect 
sparely-branched  stems,  clothed  with  leathery, 
dark  green  pinnate  leaves,  which  on  a  flourishmg 
specimen  will  be  often  nearly,  if  not  quite  a  couple 
of  feet  long.  The  blossoms,  which  are  borne  in  erect 
spikes  just  overtopping  the  foliage,  are  of  a  pale 
lemon-yellow,  and  in  mild  winters  often  open  soon 
after  Christmas.  The  rich  purple-coloured  berries 
of  this  Barberry  are  also  later  on  a  very  nolice- 
.able  feature.  This  species  is  not  alw.ays  met  with 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  as  in  dry,  sandy  soils 
the  leaves  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  richness  of 
colouring  upon  which  much  of  their  attraction  de- 
pends. Fairly  good  soil  that  is  not  dried  up  during 
the  .summer  will  suit  this  Barberry  best,  while  it  is 
also  fond  of  a  little  shade.— H.  V. 


Grafted  Lilacs.— Recently  the  attention  of  our 
reailers  has  been  cilled  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
grafting  Lilacs  on  Privets.  Collections  of  this  excel- 
lent plant  bought  in  France  often  did  no  good  in  our 
eardons,  owing  to  this  practice.  Mefsrs.  Leinoiae,  of 
Nancy,  now  multiply  them  almost  entirely  by  cuttings, 
so  that  we  may  hope  some  day  to  see  the  many  interest- 
ing Lilacs  of  France  well  grown  in  our  gardens.  We 
believe  tliat  many  tine  plants  have  di.saypearcd  from 
private  collections  owing  to  the  pernicious  practice  of 
indiscriminate  grafting.— Fit'/(i. 

Single  Kerria  japonica.— This  Kerria  U  not 

often  seen  i  i  private  gardens  ;  in  fact,  there  are 
but  few  who  are  acquainted  with  it.  I  never  met 
with  it  before  I  came  to  this  place  and  found  a 
good  plant  growing  in  a  shrub  bed  in  the  pleasure 
grounds.  This  plant  was  given  the  owner  of  this 
garden  by  the  late  Sir  A.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  of 
Nettlecombe  Court,  near  Taunton,  who  was  a  devoted 
lover  of  hardy  plants  and  shrubs,  and  fiad  a  beau- 
tiful garden  that  ccnfained  many  rare  and  choice 
things.  When  in  this  garden  some  three  years 
ago  I  saw  several  fine  plants  of  this  Kerria.  The 
plant  here  is  of  good  size.  It  grows  some- 
what slowly  and  is  fairly  compact,  needing  but 
little  pruning.— F.  A.  C  ,  I'orde  Ahhei/,  Chard. 

Berljeris  nepalensis. — This  grand  and  stately 
member  of  the  Ash  Barberries  (Mahonia)  is  hardv 
in  the  more  favoured  districts  of  England,  while  in 
many  others  it  will  pass  through  most  winters 
iviih  little  or  no  injury,  tut  if  the  foliage  is  at  all 
seared  a  good  deal  of  its  beauty  is  lost.  When 
plantel  out  in  a  cool  conservatory  with  ample 
space  allowed  for  the  full  development  of  its  hand- 


Ferns. 

TASSELLED   FERNS. 
Many  people  object  to  the  crested  Ferns,  but 
I   cannot    see   why   they  should   do    so.     The 
ta.sselled   kinds,   which  are   indigenous   to  our 
own  islands,  are  more  numerous  than  the  exotic 
kinds,  and  I  saw  a  nice  collection  of  the  crested 
British    kinds  last  sea-son.     I    will    here  men- 
tion some  of  the  best  kinds  that  have  crestF. 
I    do   not,    however,   quite   agree   with   T.    A. 
Jenkins,  who  writes  to  me  saying,  "  No  other 
varieties  are  worth  a  place  in  the  fernery."    In 
the  first  place  I  will  notice  the  Lady  Ferns,  of 
which  there  are  many  magnificent  forms.    What 
could  have  been  Mr.  Moore's  feelings  when  he 
first    found    the   variety   multifidum    near   the 
famous  spot,  the  Seven  Churches,  in  the  County 
Wicklow?     Only  one  clump  of  it,  however,  was 
then  found,  I  was  told.     It  has  been  found  in 
other  places  in  Ireland  since,  and  also  both  m 
Scotland  and  England.     There  are  many  forms 
of    it,    all    of  which    arc    beautiful,    including 
Elwwrthi,    Vernoniie    cristatum,    glomeratum 
acrocladon,  the  many  forms  of  Frizelli,  meseni 
bryanthemoides,corymbiferum,andthewonderfu 
Scotch  form  Victoria}.     Lastreas,  again,  yield  a 
goodly  number  of  fine  varieties.    Amongst  these 
is  Filix-mas    cristata,  which  no  person  having 
a     fernery    should    omit  ;    F.-m.    grandiceps, 
pseudo-mas    ramosissima,    ramo-cristata,  poly- 
dactyla,  and  many  others  of  this  section.     L. 
dilatata  produces   some  very  elegant  tasselled 
kinds,   amongst   which   may  be    noted  folioso- 
digitata,  cristata  gracilis,  and  polydactyla.    The 
sweet   hay-scented  species  aflbrds   one  variety 
well  deserving  of  a  place,  viz  ,  L.  lemula  cris- 
tata, a  charming  addition  to  any  collection  of 
these  plants.     Being  an  evergreen  plant,  it  is 
all  the  more  attractive.     Turning  from  these  to 
their    near  allies,   the   Polystichums,   we    find 
that,    although    there    are    only   about    three 
species  which  are  natives,  we  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  crested  forms  and  other  varieties.     As 
these  are  more    or  less  evergreen,  they  make 
splendid  additions  to  the  cold  house  or  other 
such-like  place  for  winter  decoration.    Amongst 
the  tasselled  forms  are  P.  augulare  grandiceps,  a 
fine  large  crested  form,  having  the  pinna'  as 
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well  as  the  points  of  the  fronds  crested.  P.  an- 
gulare  acrocladon  is  another  plant  of  great 
beauty,  having  the  points  of  the  much-divided 
fronds  ail  crested,  but  the  pinnse  are  not  las- 
selled.  P.  a.  Thompsonianum  is  another  fine 
plant,  having  the  points  of  the  fronds  heavily 
crested.  P.  a.  cristatum  in  all  of  its  forms  is 
also  beautiful  ;  so  also  is  P.  a.  aculeatnm  acro- 
cladon, a  truly  beautiful  Fern,  the  top  being 
much-branched  and  forming  an  immense  large 
crest,  while  the  points  of  all  the  pinnas  are 
neatly  tufted.  Then  we  have  another  fine  form 
in  corymbiferum.  Of  the  Hart's-tongue  Fern 
the  crested  forms  are  almost  endless,  but 
amongst  the  best  must  be  named  ramo-crista- 
tum,  a  grand  form,  grandicejjs,  and  cristatum. 
Another  curious  kind  is  oapitatum,  with  heavy 
terminal  crests.  Other  very  beautiful  forms 
are  Coolingi,  Malcomsoni,  and  sagittato-cris- 
tatiim,  all  heavily  crested.  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention  the  common  Polypody,  P.  vulgare, 
of  which  there  are  a  few  tasselled  kinds,  includ- 
ing grandiceps,  a  beautiful  plant,  cristatvmi, 
and  bitido-cristatum.  Ne.xt  comes  the  Hard 
Fern  (Lomaria  Spicant),  with  hard,  persistent, 
and  evergreen  fronds,  which  make  it  desirable 
as  a  pot  plant.  To  have  these  plants  grow  well 
they  should  be  potted  into  good  leaf-mould,  to 
which  have  been  added  a  little  peat,  loam,  and 
sand.  The  plant  wants  good  drainage  and 
plenty  of  soft  water.  In  L.  Spicant  glomerata 
we  have  a  densely  crested  f'lrm,  in  Aitkeni- 
ana  a  much-branched  frond,  and  in  ramo- 
cristata  a  form  much  branched  at  the  apex, 
each  branch  bearing  a  good-sized  crest  ;  multo- 
furcata,  flabellata,  polydactyla,  and  .serrata 
rigida  are  also  pretty.  The  two  crested  forms 
of  the  Royal  Fern,  Osmunda  regalis  cristata 
and  ramo-cristata,  are  also  worthy  of  a  place 
n  any  (.•oUection. 

Wm.   Hugh  Gower. 
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Adiantum  Legrandi.— Although  not  by  any 
means  a  new  Fern,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  com- 
mon, being  admirably  adapted  for  button-hole 
flowers.  It  is  best  described  as  a  close  and  dense- 
growing  A.  gracillimum.  It  is  not  adapted  for 
growing  into  large  specimens,  and  not  being  a 
strong  grower  it  does  not  increase  rapidly,  but 
sufficiently  so  to  keep  up  a  fair  stock.— A.  Y. 

Chrysanthemum  W.  H.  Lincoln— My  reason 
for  calling  attention  to  this  Chrysanthemum  at 
this  season  is  to  note  what  an  excellent  kind  it  is 
for  late  blooming.  I  have  now  plants  (the  middle 
of  January)  in  excellent  flower.  These  were  grown 
on  a  bush  plant  which  was  not  disbudded,  the 
result  being  that  the  terminal  buds  are  open  at 
this  date.  The  flowers  do  not,  however,  open  in 
sprays,  but  singly ;  but  their  size  amply  compen- 
sates for  any  deficiency  in  this  respect. — A. 

The  Claret  Vine.— A  rod  from  a  plant  on 
the  outside,  introduced  into  an  unheated  shady 
fernery  here,  yearly  produces  clusters  of  fruit 
which  from  their  almost  jet-black  colour  and 
covering  of  a  dense  bloom  in  combination  with  the 
superbly  hued  fading  foliage  are  very  ornamental. 
The  berries  are  small,  not  larger  than  Peas,  with  a 
juice  of  almost  inky  blackness,  yet  when  quite  ripe 
they  are  not  to  be  despised  for  the  table  by  those 
whose  palates  incline  towards  a  pleasant  tartness 
Amongst  hardy  plants  there  is  not  perhaps  one  to 
be  found  with  such  gorgeous  autumn  foliage  not 
excepting  the  Virginian  Creeper,  but  the  addition 
of  fruit  clusters,  which  it  does  not  appear  to  yield 
in  the  open  air,  contributes  greatly  to  its  attractive- 
ness,—J.  M.,  Charmoiith,  JJorset. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux.— A  grand  group 
of  the  above  variety  at  the  meeting  of  the  E  H  S 
showed  how  valuable  it  is  at  this  season'    The 


group  was  charming  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
metallic  foliage,  in  addition  to  the  rich  deep  rose- 
coloured  blooms.  Mr.  Jennings  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  such  well-grown  plants.  It  was  de- 
servedly awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  and  it 
is  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  certificate  had  been 
previously  awarded,  as  the  variety  is  not  new.  This 
Begonia  is  not  suitable  for  the  London  district,  as 
the  fogs  cause  the  blooms  to  drop  wholesale,  and 
without  great  care  the  foliage  also,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  warn  intending  cultivators  not  to 
expect  good  results  near  a  town.  With  pure  air 
and  good  culture  the  above  variety  is  one  of  the 
best  for  winter-flowering,  growing  and  blooming 
freely. 

Pernettyas  at  Oakwood.— Pernettyas  fruited 
especially  well  with  us  last  year,  and  have  been 
greatly  admired  by  visitors  to  the  garden  at  Oak- 
wood.  The  birds  have  now  eaten  some  of  the 
berries,  and  the  hard  frosts  have  injured  others, 
but  we  can  still  pick  handsome  bunches  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  bushes.  The  plants  came 
originally  from  Mr.  Davis,  of  Hillsborough,  County 
Down,  the  plants  shown  by  him  in  the  Drill  Hall 
having  tempted  me  to  order  a  complete  collection. 
We  find  them  grow  best  in  a  mixture  of  vegetable 
soil  and  loam  in  rather  damp  situations,  and  fruit 
best  in  sunny  places.  There  are  so  many  shades  of 
colour  ranging  from  white  to  deepest  crimson, 
that  they  help  the  garden  in  the  duller  time  of 
year,  and  come  in  useful  for  church  decoration 
both  at  the  harvest  festival  and  at  Christmas. 
— G.  F.  Wilson. 

Carnation  Celia.- In  Thk  Garden  (page  S) 
"  High  Peak "  writes  that  he  cannot  find  Celia 
Carnation  in  any  of  the  catalogues  he  has  looked 
through.  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  out  this  fine  border 
Carnation,  and  it  may  be  found  in  their  list  of 
varieties.  I  am  glad  to  know  Saccharissa  is  so 
good  for  autumn  flowering,  and  that  it  is  sweet. 
IMde  of  Penshurst  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  scent- 
less. Being  of  good  constitution,  the  colour  much 
in  demand,  and  also  late  flowering,  one  cannot 
do  without  it.  I  looked  over  a  large  collection  of 
fine  new  varieties  last  season  (French  seedHngs), 
but  was  much  disappointed  to  find  in  nearly  every 
one  that  I  was  especially  taken  with  that  perfume 
one  expects  to  find  in  the  Carnations  was  almost 
if  not  quite  absent.  There  are  many  beautiful 
Carnations  now,  none  of  them,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  with  the  delicious  perfume  of  the  old  Clove. 
Hybiidisers  should  try  aad  perpetuate  that  deli- 
cious odour  in  the  new  varieties  that  are  con- 
tinually being  raised  and  put  before  the  public, 
— W.  Allan,  (rvnton  Park  Gardens. 

Fremontia  californica,—  I  am  disappointed 
that  only  a  single  letter  on  the  subject  of  Fremon- 
tia californica  has  appeared  in  your  pages,  and  that 
merely  telling  us  how  difficult  it  is  to  grow.  The 
difficulties  we  knew  before,  and  it  my  memory 
serves  me  right  they  have  been  mentioned  before 
in  The  Garden,  But  has  no  skilful  nurseryman 
yet  surmounted  these  difficulties?  Has  anyone 
even  tiied?  We  all  know  plants  of  which  the 
cultivation  has  afterwards  become  easy  that  on 
their  first  introduction  to  this  country  have  puz- 
zled gardeners,  I  would  mention  as  one  the  Bou- 
gainvillea.  Fremontia  californica  is  so  grand  and 
beautiful  a  shrub,  that  it  will  wellrepay  all  the  care 
and  trouble  that  can  possibly  be  spent  upin  it.  I 
attribute  the  neglect  of  it  as  much  to  the  fact  that 
very  few  have  ever  seen  it  in  flower,  as  to  the  difficul- 
ties attending  its  propagation.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  if  it  is  cultivated  in  California  or  else- 
where in  North  America,  or  anywhere  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  I  only  know  of  two  places  where 
it  really  succeeds  in  England  ;  one  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  other  in  Cheshire- both,  be  it  observed, 
near  the  sea.  -W.  Wickham. 

Acacia  longifolia.— Flowering  as  this  Acacia 
does  in  pots  8  inches  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  it 
may  be  included  in  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  species  which  repay  cultivation  in  small 
houses  where  room  cannot  be  afforded  for  the 
more  satisfactory  plan  of  planting  them  out.  Al- 
though it  is  not  perhaps  so  beautiful   when    in  I 


flower  as  Acacia  armata  or  A,  pulchella,  it  pos- 
sesses the  great  advantage  of  blooming  some 
months  earlier  and  at  a  time  when  the  furnishing 
of  the  conservatory  with  flowering  plants  is  not  a 
very  easy  matter.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  very 
handsome  plant,  and  produces  its  cylindrical 
heads  of  flower  in  great  abundance  if  properly 
grown  and  ripened  off  in  autumn.  Each  head  of 
blossom  is  1-J  inches  long  and  bright  yellow.  The 
oblong  phyllodes  (leaves)  are  deep  green  and  about 
4  inches  in  length,  with  prominent  longitudinal 
nerves,  A  most  important  point  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  and  other  Australian  Acacias  is  to  tho- 
roughly ripen  off  the  growths  in  autumn ;  if  the 
plants  can  be  plunged  out  of  doors  from  June  up 
to  September  this  practice  should  be  adopted,  and 
with  specimens  planted  indoors  every  means  should 
be  taken  to  give  them  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
Acacias  like  to  be  kept  moist  at  the  roots  at  all 
seasons, — B. 

Dendrobium  Farmeri. — Although  this  species 
is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  seen  in  bloom  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  we  have  noticed  it  in  flower  dur- 
ing the  past  week  at  Kew.  The  section  of  Den- 
drobium to  which  it  belongs — that,  namely,  which 
also  includes  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D,  chrysotoxum,  and 
D,  densiflorum— is  remarkable  for  the  soft  and 
delicate  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  the  species 
under  notice  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Like  the 
other  species  mentioned,  it  bears  its  blossoms  in 
long  pendulous  racemes  from  near  the  top  of  its 
square,  four-angled  stems.  Each  flower  is  Ij 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  pale 
straw  colour  tinged  with  delicate  rose.  The  lip 
being  of  a  soft  golden  yellow  makes  a  pretty  con- 
trast, its  delicacy  of  colour  being  still  more  im- 
proved by  the  pubescence  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  value  of  several  members  of  this  group  is 
lessened  on  account  of  the  short  duration  of  the 
flowers,  those  of  D.  densiflorum,  for  instance,  last- 
ing only  four  or  five  days.  D.  Farmeri  remains  in 
beauty,  however,  at  least  twice  as  long  as  that. 
The  species  is  spread  over  a  wide  area  in  its  wild 
state;  from  Moulmein  it  reaches  northward  to  the 
Himalayas.  It  was  brought  into  cultivation  In 
1847,  having,  like  so  many  other  of  the  older  Den- 
drobiums,  been  sent  to  England  from  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Calcutta. 

Dendrobium  Linawianutn. — Of  the  several 
well-m,irked  groups  constituting  the  genus  Den- 
drobium there  is  none  of  so  much  value  and  im- 
portance from  a  purely  horticultural  standpoint  as 
that  to  which  D.  nobile  belongs,  and  is,  indeed,  the 
principal  member,  D,  Linawianura  is  not  only  of 
the  same  group,  but  also  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  D,  nobile.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  exotic  Orchids,  having  been  intro- 
duced as  long  ago  as  1824,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  is  not  now  common.  It  has  erect  stems,  as 
in  D.  nobile,  and  they  are  of  about  the  same  height 
but  flatter  and  show  distinct  angles ;  the  leaves 
are  also  similar  in  size  and  shape  and  remain  two 
seasons  on  the  stems.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  upper  nodes  in  twos  and  threes,  and  in- 
dividually measure  about  2  inches  across.  The  se- 
pals and  petals  are  white  at  the  lower  half,  chang- 
ing towards  the  apex  into  a  bright  rosy-purple. 
The  same  arrangement  of  colour  occurs  on  the  lip, 
which  is,  however,  marked  in  addition  with  two 
spots  of  purple  in  front.  We  have  found  this  spe- 
cies to  thrive  under  the  same  conditions  as  D,  no- 
bile, which  means  giving  it  abundance  of  heat  and 
moisture  during  the  growing  period,  gradually 
reducing  these  when  the  stems  have  reached  their 
full  size,  until  finally  the  plants  are  suspended 
near  the  glass  in  a  dry  light  bouse  with  an  average 
temperature  of  about  50°  in  winter.  As  the  flower- 
buds  show  up  the  plants  are  returned  to  rather 
moister  and  warmer  conditions.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  the  credit  of  its  first 
introduction  to  this  country  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  has  been  in  flower  since 
the  new  year.  Messrs.  Williams  mention  a  variety 
called  majus  with  flowers  4  inches  across. 
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TALL-G  ROWING  WINDFLO WERS. 

A^TiiNi:sT  tlie  humlreds  of  hardy  flowers  grown 
in  gardens,  few  genera  are  more  popular  tlian 
the  Windrtowers.  They  are  pretty  evenly  dis- 
tributed in  temperate  regions  all  over  the 
world,  and  from  the  tiny  vernal  Windflower  (A. 
vernalis)  of  our  high  Alps  to  the  gigantic  A. 
Fannini,  recently  introduced  from  Natal, 
where  it  blossoms  from  September  to  Decem- 
ber, we  have  almost  every  gradation  in  height, 
habit,  size  and  colour  of  flowers.  From  the 
dazzling  A.  fulgens,  through  the  magnificent 
and  varied  shades  in  A.  coronaria,  to  the  insig- 
nificant A.  jiennsylvanica  we  have  yellow, 
purple,  blue,  Ac,  all  of  them  with  a  distin- 
guishing character.  The  new  A.  F;innini  lias 
large,  white,  fragrant  flowers,  ">  inches  in  dia- 
meter, its  leaves,  when  full  size,  measuring  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  said  to  have 
stood  our  winter  in  the  open  air,  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  its  having  flowered  outside  yet. 
It  is,  however,  likely  to  prove  a  useful  flower- 
ing ])lant  in  the  cool  conservatory,  where  it 
•should  be  i)lanted  out  in  a  light  place  and 
plenty  of  room  allowed  for  development. 
Windflowers,  as  a  rule,  prefer  deep  rich  soil, 
li"ht  and  gritty  for  the  running  kinds,  and 
rather  on  the  moist  side  for  those  from  the 
high  alpine  pastures.  If  avoidable,  they  .should 
never  be  disturbed.  The  majority  of  them  are 
readily  propagated  by  roct  division  and  by 
seeds,  which  they  ripen  freely  in  most  seasons. 
These  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered, 
when  they  will  quickly  germinate,  and  a  season 
thereby  be  saved.  The  following  notes  refer  only 
to  the  tall-growing  species  known  to  us  in  culti- 
vation : — 

Alpine  Windfloweb  (A.  alpina),  although  one 
of  the  very  commonest  species  in  alpine  districts, 
being  found  on  almost  every  mountain  in  Southern 
Europe,  is  by  no  means  so  plentiful  in  gardens  as 
one  would  suppose.  This  may  in  a  measure  be 
accounted  for  by  its  slow  growth,  its  dislike  to 
being  disturbed,  and  the  probability  of  its  being 
what  we  call  a  short-lived  plant.  It  is  a  variable 
species,  and  has  a  large  and  complicated  synonymy, 
so  many  botanists  having  named  the  merest 
varieties  and  classed  them  as  species.  The  most 
distinct  vaiiety  known  to  us  is  one  called  sul- 
phurea,  A.  alpina  var.  apiifolia  of  the  botanists. 
The  flowers  in  this  plant  are  pale  lemon  or  sulphur. 
It  makes  a  charming  border  plant,  beautiful  in 
flower  and  also  in  seed,  the  bunches  of  long 
feathery  tails  being  very  effective  in  autumn.  The 
type  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  forming 
long  strong  roots  which  require  a  deep  soil  well 
drained,  and  with  a  quantity  of  old  mortar  mixed 
with  it.  The  flowers  are  white, pale  purplish  outside, 
distinct  and  showy.  The  leaves  of  both  are  deeply 
cut.  Fern-like,  and  effective  when  grouped.  It 
flowers  Id  April  and  May. 

The  Japan  Wihdfloweb  (A.  japonica)  is  de- 
cidedly the  finest  of  the  tall-growing  Anemones  yet 
introduced,  and  one  of  our  best  autumn-flowering 
hardy  plants.  It  is  a  native  of  damp  woods  on  a 
mountain  called  Kifune,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Miaho,  Japan,  and  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  Fortune.  It  has  lately  been  found  in  Burmah, 
however,  and  may  have  a  still  wider  distribution 
than  was  supposed.  If  disturbed,  the  Japan  Wind- 
flower  takes  a  long  time  to  become  e.stablished 
again,  two  or  even  more  years  being  required 
to  overcome  interference  unless  very  carefully 
handled.  Our  plan,  which  we  think  a  good  one,  is  to 
establish  offsets  in  shallow  bo.xes,  and  plant  out 
the  whole  without  breaking  the  sdII.  The  white 
variety  alba  or  Honorine  Jobert  is  particularly 
handsome  and  easily  managed  ;  the  great  secret 
seems  to  be  to  prepare  at  first  a  good  deep  bed  of 
rich  heavy  soil  and  to  leave  the  plants  alone.     A. 


j.  var.  hybrida  or  elegans  [is  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  A.  japonica  and  A.  vitifolia,  a  nearly 
allied  Himalayan  species.  We  have  no  means  of 
either  disputing  or  verifying  this  statement,  but 
from  our  knowledge  of  A.  vitifolia  we  would  doubt 
very  much  its  being  one  of  the  parents  ;  the  pi'oba- 
bilities  are,  as  in  the  case  of  Honorine  Jobert,  that 
it  is  a  break,  or  iiport,  or  else  a  seedling.  When 
fully  established,  and  showing  signs  of  degenera- 
tion, supply  the  needful  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy 
top-dressing,  and  this  left  on  the  ground  all  through 
the  summer  will  be  found  beneficial. 

A.  NARCi.ssiFLORA,  of  which  the  cut  on  p.  43  re- 
presents the  flowering  stem,  is  a  charming  hardy 
species  distributed  in  the  Alps  of  Central  and  South 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  Siberia,  North-west  America, 


Windflowers  goes,  one  of  the  worthiest  of  a  place 
in    the  flower  border   or    rockery.      It   is    found 
at  an  elevation  of  10,0011  feet  to  12,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  is  quite  hardy  enough   to  withstand 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  severest  winters.     It  is 
not  at  all  particular  apparently  either  as  to  soil  or 
situation,  and   flowers  witli  a  profusion  only  sur- 
passeil  by  the  Jaiianese  species.     It  usually  blooms 
in  June   and  July,  coming  in  between  the  earlier 
and  later  forms,  continuing   in  flower    until  suc- 
ceeded by  A.  japonica.     In   partially  shady  posi- 
tions it  grows  higher  than  in  the  open,  varying 
from  li  feet  to  3  feet,  and  bearing  an  abundance 
of  flowers  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  other  species. 
It  has  been  confounded  with  A.  obtusiloba,  a  spe- 
cies with  golden  yellow  flowers,  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  cultivation  at  present.     In 
A.  polyanthes  the  stems  and  leaves 
are  densely  silky,  the  latter  five  to 
seven-lobed,  about  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  having  long  petioles.    The 
flowers    are  about  2  inches    across, 
many  in  an  umbel,  white  or  tinged 
purplish  on  outside  and   very  showy. 
It  is  increased  either  by   seeds  or 
division.      The     seeds    sown    when 
gathered  give  no  trouble. 

A.  RivtJLABis.  —  This  is  a  well- 
known  garden  plant  and  a  good 
second  to  polyanthes  and  others  of 
the  tall-growing  section  (f  Wind- 
flowers.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
easiest  to  manage,  making  an  excel- 
lent border  plant  and  not  being  at 
all  particular  as  to  situation.  The 
roots  do  not  run  so  much  as  in  some 
of  the  other  species,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  so  troublesome  to  keep  in 
its  place.  The  rootstalk  is  stout,  the 
lower  leaves  three  times  divided,  the 
segments  lobed  and  evenly  serrated. 
It  generally  grows  from  2  feet  to  3 
feet  in  height,  bearing  flattened  heads 
of  many  flowers,  star-shaped,  1  inch 
to  2  inches  in  diameter,  white  and 
often  purplish  tinted  outside.  It 
flowers  in  summer,  and  is  perhaps 
the  commonest  Windflower  of  the 
temperate  Himalayas.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

The  Snowdrop  Windflower  (A. 
sylvestris)  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  tall-growing  species,  and  should 
hardly  be  included  here  were  it  not 
for  its  charming  free-flowering  habit, 
its  woolly  seed  heads  in  early 
autumn,  and  its  adaptability  to  the 
wild  or  natural  portions  of  the  gar- 
den. It  should  be  naturalised  in 
quantities  both  in  our  woods  and 
shrubberies,  where,  if  the  ground 
is  free  from  strong  weeds,  it  will 
soon  establifh  itself  and  form  large 
groups,  under  which  condition  it  is 
always  seen  to  best  advantage.  It 
flowers  in  May  and  June,  the  blooms 
being  followed  by  the  woolly  seed- 
heads,  which  hang  loosely  together 
for  a  long  time.  The  flowers  are 
large,  white,  and  in  the  bud  state 
and  also  in  the  Himalayas.  It  is  by  no  means  a  drooping  and  somewhat  resembling  Snowdrops, 
common  plant  in  gardens,  although  a  very  useful  j  hence  the  common  name.  It  is  easily  propagated 
and  showy  species.  It  is  one  of  the  freest  flower-  '  by  offsets,  which  may  be  planted  as  desired  when 
ing  in  the  group,  each  stem  carrying  (see  cut)  a  i  taken  off.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe  and 
large  head  of  fine  delicate  white  flowers  in  a  set-  Siberia,  and  should  be  in  every  collection, 
ting  of  bright  green  leaves,  and  making  in  itself  A.  viroiniana.— An  American  speciesofnomcan 
quite  a  charming  bouquet.  It  does  well  in  the  ]  beauty,  but  unruly  in  habit,  and  only  fitted  for  the 
ordinary  border,  requiring  a  sunny  .spot  and  rich  I  shrubbery  border  or  the  woodland,  where  it  can 
hght  soil.  It  makes  a  fine  display  in  early  sum-  '•  run  at  will  and  take  care  of  itself.  The  flowers, 
mer  when  doing  well.  It  is  said  to  be  allied  to  A.  i  which  are  pure  white,  are  produced  all  through  the 
polyanthes  by  intermediate  forms,  none  of  which  summer.  Its  nearally,  A.  pennsylvanica,  is  a  weed 
are  known  to  us  in  cultivation  at  present.  A.  nar-  that  never  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  garden.  Also 
cissiflora  rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  height ;  the  a  native  of  North  America, 
leaves  are  palnately  five-parted,  and  the  divisions        A.  VFTIFOLIA.— Arareand  beautiful  species  from 


AnemuUf  rivularis.   Engraved  fur  The  Gakiii-,.n  fium  a  ph.jtograph 
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deeply  cut  into  narrow  linear  lobes.     It  deserves  a 
place  in  choice  collections. 

A.  POLYANTHES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  Himalayan 


Nepaul,  where  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  commonest 
of  native  fiowers.  It  is  one  of  the  reputed  parents 
of  A.  japonica  var.  hybrida,  and  although  much 
resembling  A.  j  iponica,  it  is  readily  recognised  from 
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that  species  and  flj (vers  much  earlier.  It  thrives 
best  in  a  somewhat  shady  spot,  or  where  the  soil 
is  stiff  and  rich  it  will  do  well  in  the  open.  It 
gets  damaged  in  severe  winters  and  should  be  pro- 
tested when  the  weather  is  at  all  severe.  It  grows 
from  I  foot  to  S  feet  in  height  ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  from  5  inches  to  8  inches  in  diameter  and 
deeply  five-lobed.  They  are  smooth  above,  bnt 
densely  covered  with  a  thick  tomentum  beneath. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  decomposed  flattened  pani- 
cles, pure  while,  and  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 
It  may  be  increased  by  division  or  seeds. 

D. 


THE  LILIES    OP    CHINA   AND   THIBET. 

In  a  note  addre.ssed  to  the  International  Bo- 
tanical and  Horticultural  Congress,  which  was 
held  at  St.  Petersliurg  in  the  year  1884,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Elwes,  one  of  the  monographers  of  the 
genus  Lilium,  mentioned  only  ten  species  of 
this  genus  (and  three  of  these  doubtfully)  as 
being  indigenous  to  the  Chinese  territory  and 
Thibet.  He  added,  however,  that  it  was  pro- 
bable that  other  new  species  would  be  dis- 
covered in  other  parts  of  these  regions,  and 
especially  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Western  China. 

Since  that  time,  which  is  not  so  very  far 
back,  the  progress  of  events  has  fully  justified 
Mr.  Elwes'  anticipations,  so  that  at  the  present 
date,  counting  only  the  species  which  have 
been  received  at  the  herbarium  of  the 
Museum  at  Paris,  we  can  reckon  up  twenty- 
four  species  of  Lilies  as  belonging  to  the 
flora  of  China  and  its  Thibetan  frontier, 
and  of  which  fourteen  species  have  only  been 
met  with  in  the  provinces  of  Yun-uan  and  Su- 
tjhuen — that  is  to  say,  in  the  localities  which 
Mr.  Elwes  had  indicated  as  likely  to  aft'ord 
fresh  accessions  of  hitherto  undiscovered 
species. 

It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  the 
number  of  species  here  quoted  is  by  no  means 
a  final  or  exhaustive  total,  as  it  is  only  the 
number  which  has  resulted  from  the  collections 
made  by  three  Fi-ench  missionaries  (MM.  Ar- 
raand  David,  J.  Delavay,  and  M.  Farges),  who 
could  only  search  for  plants  in  a  few  places. 
We  may  now,  therefore,  affirm  that  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  China  must  be  considered  as  the 
great  central  native  home  of  the  genus  Lilium, 
which  in  this  respect  is  analogous  to  many 
other  genera,  of  which  in  Europe  we  have 
only  a  more  or  less  feeble  reflection — for  ex 
ample,  Ligularia,  Leontopodium,  and  Rhodo- 
dendron, or  even  Piimula,  Gentiana,  (fee. 

The  study  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Lilium 
(of  tlie  Chinese  and  Japanese  species,  at  least) 
has  been  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  forms  under  which  they  are  found 
in  cultivation.  In  fact,  contrary  to  what  is 
usually  the  order,  namely,  that  the  wild  forms 
of  plants  are  described  first,  that  is,  before  the 
species  have  been  in  any  way  modified  by  the 
gardener's  operations,  we  find  that  many  Lilies 
have  been  described  for  the  first  time  from 
cultivated  .specimens.  These  Lilies  have,  for 
the  most  part,  really  come  from  the  countries 
of  which  they  are  said  to  be  natives,  but  their 
introducers  found  nearly  all  of  them  in  the 
gardens  of  those  countries,  where  they  had 
become  more  or  less  modified  in  form,  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  gardeners  being,  as  we  all 
know,  past  masters  in  the  art  of  transforming 
plants.  Hence  it  has  resulted  that  horticul- 
tural publications  abound  with  magnificent 
figures  of  Lilies,  which  we  can  hardly  term 
exaijgerated  when  we  compare  tiiem  with  the 
cultivated  subjects  from  which  they  were 
taken,  but  which  too  often  mislead  the  bo- 
tanist who  endeavours  to  identify  these  illus- 


trations of  highly  improved  forms  with  the 
humbler  wild  types  of  the  same  species.  I 
may  here  remark  that  in  these  cultivated  sub- 
jects the  form  of  the  perianth  is  usually 
altered,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  recognise  a  Lilium  japonicum, 
for  example,  when  one  sees  this  plant  as  it 
is  figured  in  our  horticultural  journals  or  even 
in  Mr.  Elwes'  monograph.  The  group-classifi- 
cation of  the  epeoies  of  Lilies  being  based  upon 
the  characteristic  form  of  the  perianth  of  each 
species,  serious  difficulties  arise  when  one  has 
to  compare  a  cultivated  form  with  its  wild  type 
or  what  is  considered  to  be  such  ;  and  the  diffi- 
culties are  still  further  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  straight  or  re  volute  direc- 
tion of  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  is  fully 
established  at  a  late  period  only,  and  usually 
after  the  fertilisation  of  the  flower. 

With  the  object  of,  as  far  as  possible,  getting 
free  from  this  double  source  of  perplexity,  I 
have  souglit  for  other  characteristics  whereby 
tlie  examination  and  comparison  of  any  two 
Lilies  might  be  eSected  in  a  more  practical  way 
and  with  greater  precision.  I  think  I  have  dis- 
covered several  characteristics  of  this  nature 
which,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  consider,  have 
not  hitherto  attracted  attention.  Thus  the 
filaments  of  the  stamens,  which  are  glabrous  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  species,  are  in  some 
others  furnished  with  papillose  hairs,  and  this 
is  indeed  the  only  characteristic  whereby  it  is 
possible  to  accurately  distinguish  Lilium  Browni 
from  L.  longiflorum.  The  nectariferous  furrow 
likewise  furnishes  reliable  points  of  distinction 
in  the  case  of  certain  species  which  in  other 
respects  arc  very  much  alike.  Thus  this  furrow 
may  be  reduced  to  a  very  .slight  depression  at 
the  midrib  of  the  petal,  which,  however,  always 
exhibits  the  peculiar  viscous  secretion  in  its 
lower  part,  and  of  this  form  of  the  furrow  ex- 
cellent examples  may  be  seen  in  the  species  of 
the  Cardiocrinum  section,  and  also  in  L.  spe- 
ciosuni.  In  some  other  species  the  nectari- 
ferous furrow  is  margined  on  each  side  by  a 
thin  plate-like  process,  which  is  more  or  less 
prominent  and  either  entire  or  fimbriated. 
Sometimes  this  plate-like  process  is  reduced  to 
a  slight  thickening  of  the  margin  of  the  furrow 
entirely  covered  with  papilhe.  Some  of  these 
peculiarities  have  already  been  described  by 
Mr.  Baker,  but  he  has  never  dwelt  upon  the  u.se 
that  might  bo  made  of  them  for  purposes  of 
classification. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  these  dis- 
tinctive features,  which  can  be  examined  and 
noted  without  any  difficulty,  taken  in  combina- 
tion with  some  other  points  of  diflference,  enable 
anyone  to  distinguish  difl'erent  species  from 
one  another  with  much  greater  ease  and  exact- 
ness than  is  aflforded  by  the  method  of  forming 
a  judgment  from  the  more  or  less  spreading  or 
more  or  less  involute  trend  of  the  divisions  of 
the  perianth. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  characteristics 
which  are  noted  from  the  smooth  or  hairy  sur- 
face of  the  filaments  of  the  stamens,  and  also 
those  which  are  exhibited  by  the  nectariferous 
furrow,  will  prove  to  be  the  means  of  reveal- 
ing the  true  origin  of  some  cultivated  forms, 
which  is  at  present  rather  doubtful  ;  and  this 
consideration  has  induced  me  to  draw  up  ohe 
following  synoptical  table,  which,  although  it 
only  refers  to  the  Chinese  .species  in  the  her- 
barium of  the  Museum,  might  be  very  easily 
extended  so  as  to  include  all  the  known  species 
of  Lilies  : — 

Section  I. — Cakdioceinum. 

Leaves  heart-shaped,  nectariferous  furro.v  broad, 
bare  and  glabrous. 


A.  Inflorescence  centripetal,  the  lower  flowers 
opening  first. 

1. ilium  cordifoliiim  (Thunb.).  —  Lower  leaves 
clustered  together  in  a  whorl  at  the  distance  of 
from  8  inches  to  12  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stem. 

L.  ffii/antcuiii  (Wall.). — All  the  leaves  disposed  in 
a  scattered  manner  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  stem. 

B.  Inflorescence  centrifugal,  the  upper  flowers 
opening  first. 

L.  mirahile. — A  new  species. 

Section  II. — Eulibium. 

Leaves  linear  or  lanceolate,  and  narrowed  at  the 
base. 

A.  Bulb   thick,    ovoid,   formed   of   numerous 

fleshy  scales  which  are  closely  imbricated. 
a.  Perianth  very  large  sized,  narrowly  tubular 
— at  least  in  the  lower  half. 
L.  lonijitlorum  (Thunb.). — Nectariferous  furrow 
and  filaments  of  the  stamens  glabrous. 

L.  Bi-orrni  (Brown). — Nectariferous  farrow  and 
filaments  of  the  stamens  bearing  short  papillose 
hairs. 

A.  Perianth  regularly  cup-shaped  from  top  to 

bottom ;  divisions  straightly  perpendicular  to 

the  base  of  the  perianth  or  inclining  outwards 

at  the  upper  part  only. 

t  Flowers  white   or  with   a   slight  purplish 

tinge  on  the  outside  of  the  segments. 
a.  Filaments  of  the    stamens    and    nectari- 
ferous furrow  covered  with  small  papillose 
hairs, 
L.  formosum. — A    new    species.    Flower    very 
large. 

p.  Filaments  of  the  stamens  and  nectariferous 
furrow  entirely  glabrous. 
L.  ini/riopfii/lhim. — Anew  species.    Flowers  very 
large,  and  leaves  very  numerous  on  the  stems. 

L.  tjunnanense. — A    new   species.     Flowers  ave- 
raging li  inches  in  length.     Leaves  not  numerous, 
f  f  Flowers  of  a  cochineal  or  wine-lees  red  col- 
our, and  almost  always  spotted  with  brown 
or  black, 
a.  Style  much  longer  than  the  ovary. 
L.    Velacayi. — A    new    species.     Nectariferous 
furrow  bare  and  gl.abrous. 

ji.  Siyle  of  the  same  length  as  the  ovary  or 
barely  exceeding  it. 
L.  ciiiicolor  (Salisb.,  var,  pulchellum). — Nectari- 
ferous furrow  margined  with  a  p.apiUose  plate-like 
process. 

c.  Perianth  having  the  divisions  completely 
revolute — at  least,  when  the  bloom  is  nearly 
over. 
t  Divisions  of  the  perianth  having  large-sized 
papilla;  scattered  over  their  interior  sur- 
face. 
L.  sjcciosum    (Thunb). — Nectariferous    furrow 
bare  and  glabrous. 

ft"  Divisions    of  the  perianth    without    any 
large  sized    papillce  on  their  interior   sur- 
face. 
a.  Nectariferous  furrow  margined  with  a  papil- 
lose plate-like  process. 
*  Flowers  white,  spotted  with  brown  or  with 
vinous-red. 
X.  Dtichartrei  (Franch.) — Stem  leafless  in  the 
lower  part  and  quite  smooth,  or  having  a  few  scat- 
tered papilltc. 

L. pap i infer II III. — Anew  species.  Stem  leafless 
in  the  lower  part  and  covered  with  small  papillai. 

L.  lanhmi/ense. — A  new  species.  Stem  covered 
with  le.aves  from  the  base  up. 

**  Flowers  yellow  spotted  with  brown. 
L.   Daridi  (Duchartre). — Divisions  of  the  peri- 
anth woolly  on  the  veinings  of  the  outside,  and 
having  only  two  scales  on  the  inside. 

L.   Fan/csi. — A   new   species.     Divisions  of  the 
perianth  glabrous  on  the  outside,  and  having  from 
four  to  si.K  scales  on  the  inside  at  the  base. 
*''*  Flowers  orange-red  or  bright  orange. 
1.  Leaves  narrowly-linear. 
L.     siitcliiieneiisi'.—k     new    species.      Perianth 
marked  with  larg.e  black  spots. 

L.  ti'iiiiifiiliiiiii  (Fisch.).  — Perianth  without  spots 
or  only  slightly  dotted. 
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I'  2.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  lanceolate-linear. 

X.  liijrinum  (Gawl.). — Stem  woolly  and  buUii- 
ferous. 

L.  pxciido  thjiiinim  ^Ca^r.)• — Stem  glabrous,  not 
bulbiferous. 

/3  Nec'ariferous  furrow  glabrous  and  bare. 
L.   talicnse. — A  new  spfcies.     Flowers  purplish, 
spotted  with  brown. 

L.  ochraceum. — Anew  species.  Flowers  yellow, 
without  spots. 

B.  Bulb  narrow,  oblorg,  formed  of  lanceolate- 
shaped  scales,  which  are  not  very  numerous. 
L.  oxhjH'tnlum   (Baker). — Divisions  of  the  peri- 
anth spreading.     Stem  bearing  from  one  to  two 
flowers. 

c.  Rhizome  bearing  very  small  bulbils,  each 

of  which   consists   of  a  .^carious   ten-sided 

envelope   in  which  are   enclosed  from  four 

to  si.x  thick  (leshy  scales. 

L.    Tliomjysonianvm   (Lindl.). — Divisions   of    the 

perianth  bfll-sbaped.    Stem  bearing  many  flowers. 

I  Desciuptioks  op  the  Foregoikg  Species. 

/.ifiii?n  cort/ifolium  (Thun )  (L.  giganteum, 
Franch.). — A  Chinese  species,  found  in  the  province 
of  Kiang-si  in  mountain  ravines  near  Kiu-kiang. 
In  my  "Planla^  Davidiana: "  I  had  thought  it 
possible  to  refer  this  Kiu-kiang  lA'iy  to  the  L. 
giganteum  of  Wallich,  but  not,  however,  without 
some  reserve,  and  described  it  as  an  intermediate 
form  between  the  two  species,  as  it  exhibits  the 
large  dimensions  both  of  plant  and  flower  which  are 
s'en  in  L.  giganteum  along  with  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  which  is  found  in  L.  cordi- 
folium.  It  is  described  in  a  note  of  M.  David,  its 
collector,  as  "  a  liliaceous  p'ant,  growing  Gk  feet 
high,  with  leaves  arranged  in  a  whorl  at  the 
distance  of  1  foot  from  the  ground.'"  As  this 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  constitutes  the  only 
characteristic  which  at  present  enables  us  to  dis- 
ting  uish  L.  cordifolium  from  L.  giganteum,  we  must 
set  down  the  Chinese  Lily  as  coming  very  close 
to  the  Japan  species,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
maintain  L.  giganteum  to  be  a  distinct  specific 
type. 

X.  giganteKm  (Wall.).— A  native  of  China  and 
found  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan  in  forests  on 
Mount  Maeul-chan,  at  an  altitude  of  2500  mfetres  ; 
also  on  Mount  Lopin-chan  above  Lan-kong  ;  also  in 
the  province  of  Hu-peh,  on  mountains  around 
Ichang ;  also  on  the  mountains  of  Moupine,  in 
Eastern  Thibet,  on  the  frontiers  of  Su-tchuen.  A 
tall-growing  species  which  comes  very  near  the  L. 
cordifolium  of  Thunberg,  being  distinguished  from 
the  latter  only  by  the  different  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  on  the  stem.  In  L.  cordifolium  the  stem  is 
bare  in  its  lower  part  for  the  space  of  about  1  foot, 
at  the  upper  part  of  which  there  is  a  whorl-like 
arrangement  of  leaves,  those  on  the  rest  of  the 
stem  upwards  being  disposed  alternately  and  hav- 
ing a  somewhat  heart-shaped  base  ;  while  in  L. 
giganteum  all  the  leaves  are  placed  alternately 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  Other 
characteristics  which  have  been  mentioned  as  dis- 
tinctive ones  in  the  case  of  the-e  two  species  are 
not  very  constant.  M.  David,  for  instance,  says 
that  in  the  L.  giganteum  found  at  Moupine  the 
lower  leaves  are  of  a  bronzy  colour  or  spotted  with 
red,  so  that  this  feature  cannot  be  peculiar  to  L. 
cordifolium,  as  the  descriptions  of  the  latter  state. 
Also,  the  number  of  the  flowers,  their  erect  or 
drooping  inclination,  the  dimensions  of  the  peri- 
anth and  the  height  of  the  stem  are  now  found  to 
be  by  no  means  cons'ant  in  wild  specimens.  Mr. 
Baker  says  that  the  seed-capsules  of  the  two  spe- 
cies are  identical,  but  the  valves  of  the  capsule  of 
L.  cordifolium  have  in  the  middle  of  their  dorsal 
surface  a  veining,  or  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a 
veining,  which  never  occurs  with  the  capsule  of  L. 
giganteum.  In  connection  with  this  I  may  remark 
that  in  the  figure  of  the  capsule  of  L.  cordifolium, 
which  is  given  by  Siebold  and  Zuccarini,  the  thick- 
ness of  this  midrib  of  the  valves  is  exaggerated  in 
a  very  singular  manner,  so  that  it  has  quite  the 
appearance  of  a  keel,  which  is  not  correct. 

L.  niirahlle. — A  new  species  from  the  district  of 
Tchen-keou-tin,  in  the  province  of  Su-tchuen, 
China.     This  i-^,  I  think,  the  only  species  of  Lily 


in  which  the  inflorescence  is  centrifugal,  that  is, 
in  wliicli  the  upper  flowers  are  the  first  to  expand. 
It  is  a  very  elegant  kind  with  flowers  of  large  size, 
seven  to  fifteen  in  number,  placed  very  close  to- 
gether, narrowly  tubular,  the  divisions  of  the 
perianth  eventually  assuming  an  inclination  at 
right  angles  to  the  tube.  Stem  nearly  4  feet  high. 
Leaves  arranged  similarly  to  those  of  L.  gigan- 
teum. 

L.  lo)iijijl::riim  (Tlumb.).— Found  at  Tamsui,  in 
the  i-land  of  Formosa ;  also  in  the  Loochoo 
Islands,  and  these  are  the  only  localities  from 
which  I  have  seen  specimens  of  the  plant  in  a 
wild  state.  The  specimens  which  come  from  tie 
continent  of  China  are  all  referable  to  Lilium 
Browni.  L.  longiflorum  is  largely  cullisated  in 
every  part  of  Japan,  and  is  figured  in  almost  all 
the  nalive  descriptions  of  (he  plants  of  that 
country,  but  at  the  same  time  a  foreign  origin  is 
assigned  to  it,  and  from  what  Savatier  was  able 
to  ascertain  about  it,  it  appears  that  the  nalive 
horticuUui-ists  and  botanists  have  a  tradilion 
that  this  species  was  imported  by  some  famous 
warrior  from  certain  small  islands  lying  very 
much  south  of  Kiu-siu,  which  agrees  very  well 
with  what  we  know  of  its  native  habitat.  In  L. 
longiflorum  the  perianth  is  entirely  white  on  the 
exterior,  or  sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  a 
greenish  hue.  Its  lower  half  or  third  [art  forms  a 
narrow  cylindrical  tube,  while  all  the  upper  part 
is  more  or  less  inclined  outwards  or  even  slightly 
reflected.  The  nectariferous  furrow  and  the  fila- 
ments of  the  stamens  and  also  the  style  are  per- 
fectly glabrous  in  every  part,  tn  specimens  of 
the  wild  plant  the  perianth  is  seldom  more  than 
about  5  inches  long,  and  its  divisions  are  often 
very  little  deflected;  all  the  stem  in  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  its  length  is  covered  with  narrow, 
linear-lanceolate,  closely-set  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
of  which  are  longer  and  more  narrowed  at  the 
b.ise,  the  upper  ones  becoming  abruptly  shorter 
and  being  somewhat  broader  comparatively.  The 
characteristics  of  the  leaves  and  the  length  of  the 
perianth  vary  much  in  cultivated  specimens,  and 
this  diversity  has  given  rise  to  numerous  specific 
n.imes,  the  best  known  of  which  are  L.  eximium. 
Court;  L.  Takesima,  Hort. ;  L.  Yama-juri,  Sieb. 
L.  Harris!  (Hort.)  is  ahso  probably  another  form  of 
L.  longiflorum,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  either  the  nectariferous  furrow  or  the 
stamens  of  the  flower  of  this  Lily. 

L.  JlrotvniiV.  E.  Brown)  (L.  longifloium,  Franch., 
PlanlK  David.  (nonThunb.)  ;  L.  japonicum,  forma, 
Baker). — A  Chinese  species  found  in  the  island  of 
Chusan  ;  also  on  the  hilU  around  Kiu-kiang,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-si ;  also  in  the  district  of  Tchen- 
keou-tin,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of 
Su-tchuen  ;  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ichang, 
in  the  province  of  Hu-peh.  L.  Browni  exactly 
resembles  L,  longiflorum,  but  its  flowers  are  larger, 
being  from  G  inches  to  8  inches  long  in  wild  speci- 
mens, and  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  are  tinged 
with  violet  on  the  exterior.  The  most  reliable 
distinctive  characteristic  of  L.  Browni  is  the  pre- 
sence of  a  more  or  less  dense  down  of  small  papil- 
lose hairs  en  -the  margin  of  the  nectariferous 
furrow,  and  on  the  filaments  of  the  stamens,  and 
frequently  on  the  style.  It  is  rather  strange  that 
this  peculiar  feature  is  not  noticed  in  any  of  the 
descriptions  of  this  Lily,  except  that  in  the  short 
description  of  it  in  the  "  Flore  des  Serres  "  there 
is  some  uncertainty  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
filaments  of  the  stamens  are  not  "  f-lightly  papil- 
lose," but  the  descriVier  (M.  Ch.  Lemaire)  goes  no 
further  than  this.  Mr.  Baker  refers  L.  Browni  to 
L.  japonicum,  basing  his  judgment  on  the  form  of 
the  flower,  but  the  shspe  of  the  perianth  of  L. 
Browni,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
perianth  of  L.  longiflorum,  does  not  appear  to 
warrant  such  a  reference,  if  we  take  as  the  typical 
L.  jap'jnicum  the  plant  which  was  distributed 
under  this  name  (and  rightly  so,  as  I  think)  by 
M.  Maximowicz,  and  which  is  found  in  the  wild 
state  on  the  mountains  of  Senano.  This  Lily  of 
Senano  (which  is  very  well  figured  in  the  Japanese 
work  on  native  plants  named  "  So-Mokou  dzous- 
setz,"  vol.  v.,  page  74,  under  the  name  of  "Tamoto 
juri" — white  Lily)  is  very  clearly  characterised  by 


its  lanceolate  and  distinctly  stalked  leaves,  and 
especially  by  the  0|)en  cujj-shapcd  form  of  the 
lierianth,  which  resembles  that  of  L.  elegans, 
Thunb.  (L.  Thunbergianum,  Schull),  but  is  of  the 
purest  white  colour.  It  is  certain  that  if  L.  Ja- 
ponicum, as  it  is  figured  in  the  Jlotanlral  Mm/a- 
ziiir,  t.  15111,  in  the  "  Floro  des  Serres,"  pi.  STO- 
UT? (L.  odorum),  and  in  the  Monograph  of  Mr. 
Elwes,  tab.  13  (L.  Kraiueri),  is  identical  with  the 
Lily  of  Senano,  which  very  probably  represents 
the  type  of  Tliunberg,  it  must  bo  admitted  that 
no  other  species  of  the  genus  Lilium  has  been 
altered  in  form  to  such  a  icmarkable  degree  by 
cultivation.  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  think 
that  Thunberg's  .species  is  still  confined  to  her- 
bariums, and  that  the  Lily  which  was  long  since 
introduced  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  L. 
japonicum  is  an  entirely  different  species,  which 
at  the  time  of  its  introduction  had  previously 
l)een  modified  by  the  clever  Japanese  gardeners 
from  some  wild  type  not  yet  known  to  us. 

L.  formosinii.  —  A  new  species,  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Tchen-keou-lin,  in  tlie  eastern  part 
of  the  province  of  Sii-tchuen,  China.  One  of  the 
finest  species  of  the  genus.  Stem  about :!  feet  high ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  stalked  like  those  of  L.  japoni- 
cum, Thunb.  (non  hort.)  ;  flowers  white,  broadly 
campanulate,  opened  out  like  those  of  L.  elegans 
(Thunb.),borneercct,onetotwoin  number.  Nectari- 
ferous furrow,  filaments  of  the  stamens  and  style 
pubescent,  as  in  L.  Browni. 

.  X.  Diyriijihijlhim. — A  new  species,  found  amongst 
bushes  in  stony  places  on  the  Mo-so-yn  Mountain, 
in  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  China.  A  superb  Lily 
resembling  L.  Wallichianum,  Schult.  (non  Wight), 
in  its  numerous  linear  leaves,  but  differing  from 
that  species  in  the  characteristics  of  the  rhizome, 
and  also  in  bearing  its  flowers  erect  and  in  the 
opened-out  form  of  the  perianth.  Stem  from 
'A\  feet  to  over  G  feet  high.  Flowers  white,  usually 
two  in  number,  erect,  on  short  foot-stalks. 

L.  yunnanense. — A  new  species,  found  in  mea- 
dows and  on  the  hills  of  Tapin-tze,  in  the  province 
of  Yun-nan,  China.  Stem  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
high,  slender.  Flowers  solitary  or,  rarely,  two  or 
three,  white  or  slightly  tinged  with  purple  on  the 
exterior,  resembling  the  flowers  of  L.  japonicum 
(Thunb.),  but  smaller.  Leaves  like  those  of  L. 
elegans  (Thunb.). 

L.Delarayi. — A  new  species,  found  on  rocky  hills 
above  the  lake  of  Lan-kong,  in  the  province  of 
Yun-nan,  China  ;  also  on  the  calcareous  declivities 
of  Kou-toui ;  also  in  the  pastures  on  the  Yang-in- 
chan  Mountain  ;  also  amongst  bushes  at  Houang- 
li-pin,  above  Tapin-tze.  Stem  frjra  1  foot  to 
2  feet  high,  slender.  Flowers  solitary,  r.arely  two 
or  three,  like  those  of  L.  candidum  in  form,  but 
having  the  divisions  of  the  peiianth  more  recurved, 
of  a  reddish  brown  colour  very  much  resembling 
that  of  the  flowers  of  Fritilla'ia  Mele.agris  and 
almost  similarly  marked  with  dark  spots. 

L.  eoiirolor  (Salisb.) — Found  in  the  mountain 
forests  of  Gehol,  in  Northern  China.  The  variety 
pulchellum  (Baker)  occurs  on  the  Sy-lin-chan  Moun- 
tain, west  of  Pekin,  in  Northern  Cliina.  In  all 
the  wild  specimens  in  the  herbarium  of  I  he  Museum 
at  Paris  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  are  marked 
rather  plentifully  with  dark  spots.  The  variety 
Buschianum  is  probably  only  a  more  robust-growing 
form  of  the  plant. 

L.  spec'insnm  (Thunb.). — Found  on  the  mountains 
around  Kiu-kiang,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-si, 
China,  the  only  locality  from  which  the  herbarium 
of  the  Museum  at  Paris  has  received  .specimens  of 
the  wild  plant.  From  lime  immemorial  this  Lily 
has  been  cultivateel  in  Japan,  but  no  collector 
appears  to  have  ever  met  with  it  outside  of  gardens 
in  that  country.  Some  authorities  arc  of  the 
opinion  that  the  unspotted,  pure  white-flowered 
form  (L.  Broussarti,  Morr.)  miiht  be  the  typical 
form  of  L.  speciosum  ;  but,  in  opposition  to  this 
opinion,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  specimens 
found  growing  on  the  mountains  near  Kiu-kiang 
the  perianth  is  covered  with  deep  purple  spots. 

L.  Duchtirtrci,  Franch.  PI.  David.  (L.  speciosum, 
Thunb.;  var.  gracilior  parvifolia,  Duchartre). — 
Foimd  in  Eastern  Thibet,  on  the  low  mountains  of 
Moupine;  also  on  the  mountains  around  Ta-tsien- 
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loii,  in  the  province  of  Sii-tchuen,  China;  also  in 
woods  at  Kou-toui,  above  Mo-so-yn,  in  the  province 
o£  Yun-nan.  Flowers  white,  dotted  with  purple ; 
divisions  of  the  perianth  obtuse,  spreading  broadly 
and  curved  backwards,  but  not  revolute  as  in  the 
other  species  of  the  Martagon  group.  Nectarifer- 
ous furrow  margined  by  a  thin  plate-like  process 
which  is  fimbriated  with  papilla?.  M.  Delavay 
found  on  the  Yang-in-chan  a  Lily  very  like  L.  Du- 
chartrei,  but  having  purplish  flowers  more  or  less 
spotted  with  brown,  and  of  which  the  divisions 
are  narrower  and  m^re  acute,  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  also  being  linear-lanceolate.  This  is  pro- 
bably a  distinct  species.  Mr.  Elwes  (Monogr.,  pi. 
4S)  thinks  that  the  Moupine  Lily  might  well  be  a 
form  of  L.  polyphvllum  (Dau.),  and  Mr.  Macintosh 
(The  Garden,  Vol.  XLX  ,  p.  180)  probably  al- 
luded to  the  same  plant  when  he  said  that,  judging 
from  one  of  M.  Davi'i's  specimens,  one  might  sup- 
pose that  L.  polyphyllum  grew  on  the  frontiers  of 
China  and  Thibet.  L.  Duchartrei  differs  clearly 
from  L.  polyphyllum  in  having  a  short,  ovcJid  bulb 
formed  of  broad  fleshy  scales  ;  also  by  its  very 
papillose  nectariferous  furrow  ;  while  its  yellow- 
polleneii  anthers,  the  invariable  absence  of  large 
papillns  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  divisions  of 
the  perianth,  the  character  of  the  nectariferous 
furrow,  and  the  narrowness  of  its  leaves  leave  no 
room  for  confounding  it  wiih  L.  speciosum,  in 
which  the  form  of  the  perianth  is  also  very  diffe- 
rent. 

L.  pnpilliferum.—k  new  species,  found  on  rocky 
ground  at  Choui-maouan,  above  Tapin-tze,  in  the 
province  of  Yun-nan,  China.  Stem  about  a  foot 
high,  dowry.  Flowers  one  or  two  in  number, 
drooping  at  first  and  finally  assuming  a  horizontal 
direction  :  perianth  small  (about  2  inches  long), 
with  a  short  tube  and  recurved,  sub-revolute  seg- 
ments, and  of  a  dull  red  colour.  This  species 
comes  pretty  near  L.  Duchartrei,  but  differs  from 
it  in  having  narrower  leaves,  a  papillose  downy 
stem,  and  also  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

L.  lanhmtjense.—A.  new  species,  found  in  China 
at  Lan-kong,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Lopin- 
chan  Mountain,  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan  ;  also 
in  the  woods  on  the  Hee  chan-men  Mountain, at  an 
altitude  of  2800  metres  ;  also  in  the  woods  of  Kou- 
toui,  Mo-so-yn.  .Stem  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high, 
downy,  leafy  almost  to  the  base.  Flowers  solitary, 
or  more  frequently  two  or  three,  long-stalked, 
drooping  at  first;  perianth  white  or  purplish 
marked  with  black  spots;  divisions  oblong,  spread- 
ing at  a  short  distance  from  the  base  and  incurv- 
ing. Nectariferous  furrow  papillose.  Filaments 
of  the  ani  hers  glabrous.  This  species  differs  from 
L.  Duchartrei  and  L.  papilliferum  in  having  the 
stem  leafy  from  the  base  up— a  very  rare  occur- 
rence amongst  the  Lilies  of  this  group. 

L.  Davidi  (Duchar're). — Found  on  the  Thibetan 
frontier,  on  the  lofty  mountains  which  divide  Mou- 
pine from  the  province  of  Su  tchuen. 

L.  Fartjcsl. — A  new  species  found  in  the  district 
of  Tchen-keou-tin,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province  of  Su-tchuen.  Stem  slender,  4  inches  or 
less  in  height.  Flowers  solitary,  or  sometimes 
from  two  to  ten  arranged  in  a  pyramidal  raceme  ; 
perianth  small  (2  inches  or  le-s  in  length),  yellow, 
marked  on  the  inside  with  numerous  purple  spots  ; 
divisions  lanceolate,  ultimately  becoming  entirely 
recurved.  Nectariferous  furrow  papillose  (?).  Fila- 
ments of  the  stamens  glabrous.  A  very  handsome 
species,  coming  near  L.  Davidi,  which  it  resembles 
in  habit  and  foliage,  but  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  the  exterior  surface  of  the  perianth  quite 
glabrous,  and  also  in  having  two  small  fimbriated 
plate-like  processes  running  parallel  to  each  side 
of  the  nectariferous  furrow. 

L.  sutchuciuc  (L.  tenuifolium,  Fisch.  ;  var.  puno- 
tatum.  Bur.  and  Franch.).— Found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ta-tsien-Iou,  in  the  province  of  Su- 
tchuen ;  also  on  the  mountains  of  the  district  of 
Tchen-keou-tin,  China.  Stem  slender,  from  2  feet 
to  over  3  feet  high.  Flowers  solitary  or  from  two 
to  four,  borne  at  the  extremities  of  long  ri^id 
branches  ;  perianth  of  a  deep  orange-red  colour 
marked  with  numerous  black  spots;  divisions  re- 
curving from  the  middle  only,  and  papillose  on  the 
inside  near  the  nectariferous  furrow.     Filaments 


of  the  stamens  glabrous.  This  is  a  more  robust- 
growing  Lily  than  L.  tenuifolium.  Its  leaves  are 
equally  linear,  but  somewhat  broader,  and  its 
flowers  are  nearly  as  large  again  and  are  covered 
w!th  black  spots  ;  the  styles  also  are  two  or  three 
times  as  long  as  the  ovary. 

L.  tenuifolium  (Fisch). — A  native  of  Northern 
China,  where  it  abounds  on  all  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gehol ;  also  in  the  province  of 
Potcheli  and  at  Yen-dze-keou,  west  of  Pckin. 

L  tifirinuin  (Gawl.). — Found  in  Northern  China; 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin  (a  doubtful 
native  habitat,  however) ;  also  in  the  district  of 
fchen-keou-tin,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province 
of  Su-tchuen,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  starch 
which  is  extracted  from  the  bulb.  The  herbarium 
of  the  Museum  does  U'jt  possess  any  specimen  from 
China  which  can  be  certainly  said  to  represent  the 
wild  plant,  which  is  also  found  on  the  Arigawa 
Mountain,  near  Hakodate,  in  the  island  of  Yeso, 
Japan. 

L.  2^''eudo-tiiiri)ittm  (Carriere). — Found  in  the 
district  of  Tchen-keou-tin,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  province  of  Su-tchuen,  China.  Stem  devoid  of 
axillary  bulbils.  Leaves  linear  or  very  narrowly 
linear-lanceolate.  Divisions  of  the  perianth  nar- 
row-clawed, reflected  outwards  in  the  upper  half 
and  not  revolute  from  the  base,  as  they  are  in  L. 
Maximowiczi,  with  which  species  Mr.  Elwes  has 
united  it  in  his  Monogram,  pi.  40,  fig.  4. 

L.  talicnse.— k  new  species,  found  on  the  moun- 
tain-neck of  Koua-la-Po,  at  that  part  of  it  which 
stretches  up  from  the  road  leading  from  Tali  to 
Hokin,  in  tlie  province  of  Yun-nan  ;  also  on  bare, 
stony  declivities  at  Kou-toui,  above  Mo-so-yn, 
China.  A  slender-growing  Lily,  about  3  feet  high. 
Stem  roughish  with  papil'a;  and  without  leaves  for 
some  distance  on  the  lower  part.  Leaves  rather 
closely  set,  linear  or  narrowly  linear-lanceolate 
Flowers  solitary  or  two  in  number,  whitish,  and 
eiiher  spotted  or  without  spots;  perianth  very 
similar  to  that  of  L.  lankongense,  but  having  the 
nectariferous  furrow  bare  and  very  glabrous. 

L.  ocliraci'um. — A  new  species,  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  Tchang-chan  Mountain,  in  the  province  of 
Yun-n.an,  at  an  altitude  of  3000  m&tres  ;  also  in 
mountain  woods  above  Tapin-tze  and  amongst 
bru.shwood  at  Kan-hay -dze.  Stem  slender,  3  feet 
to  4  feet  high.  Leives  linear-lanceolate  or  lanceo- 
late, all  disposed  in  a  scattered  manner.  Flowers 
from  one  to  three  in  number,  yellow  and  without 
spots;  perianth  tubular  for  a  third  part  of  its 
length  ;  divisions  oblong,  incurving,  sub-revolute. 
Nectariferous  furrow  bare  and  glabrous.  Filaments 
of  the  stamens  glabrous,  style  three  times  as  long 
as  the  ovary.  L.  specio^um,  L.  ochraceura,  L. 
taliense,  and  L.  polyphyllum  are  the  only  four 
Asiatic  species  of  the  Martagon  group  in  which 
the  nectariferous  furrow  is  bare  and  devoid  of 
papillfe.  It  is  only  through  confounding  it  with 
L.  Duchartrei  that  L.  polyphyllum  has  been 
ascribed  to  China — up  to  the  present,  at  least. 
This  last-named  Lily  is  distinguished  by  the  nar- 
rowly-oblong shape  of  its  bulb,  which  is  composed 
of  a  very  small  number  of  thin  lanceolate  scales; 
while  in  L.  speciosum,  L.  ochraceum,  L.  taliense, 
and  L.  Duchartrei  the  bulb  is  similar  to  that  of 
L.  Martagon. 

L.  oj'i/petalum,  Baker  (L.  triceps,  Klotsch ;  Frltil- 
laria  oxypetala,  Royle). — Found  amongst  bushes 
on  the  Tch,ang-chan  Mountain  above  Kouang-yn- 
tang,  near  Tali,  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  at  an 
altitude  of  3000  metres  ;  also  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Maeulchan,  at  an  altitude  of  3500  metres — China. 
A  small  and  little-known  species  of  Lily.  Peri- 
anth very  widely  opened  out,  of  a  pale  violet 
colour,  with  purplish  spots  on  the  throat.  Nectari- 
ferous furrow  bare  and  glabrous,  and  not  very 
distinguishable.  Style  hardly  longer  than  the 
very  short  stamens.  Bulb  narrowly  oblong,  formed 
of  a  small  number  of  rather  thin  scales.  Capsule 
small  (less  than  1  inch  in  length),  oboval,  truncate 
at  the  apex,  and  having  six  acute  angles. 

L.  T/io»ijiximiannm,  Lindl.  (L.  roseum.  Wall.; 
Fritillaria  macrophylla,  D.  Don). — Found  in  cool 
shady  places  on  the  mountain-neck  of  Yen-tzehay, 
in  the  province  of  Yun-nan  ;  also  among  Bamboos 
on  the  Tchang-chan  Mountain,  above  Tali,  at  an  | 


altitude  of  3nOO  metres;  also  at  Ta-tsien-lou,  in 
the  province  of  Su-tchuen,  China.  Rhizome  bear- 
ing numerous  stalked  bulbils  of  small  size  (about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long)  with  eight  to  ten  promi- 
nent sides  and  oval-acute  at  both  ends,  composed 
of  a  scarious  envelope  which  encloses  from  four  to 
six  thick,  fleshy,  closely  imbricated  scales. — 
A.  FliANCHET,  in  the  Journal  tic  Botanique. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

With  the  lengthening  days  comes  the  thought  of 
what  one  is  likely  to  want  for  the  flower  garden  in 
the  coming  summer  besides  things  already  esta- 
blished there,  and  although  the  bulk  of  propagating 
either  by  cuttings,  seed  or  division  can  stand  over 
for  another  month,  the  end  of  January  is  not  too 
soon  for  the  commencement  of  the  work.  Among 
seeds  that  may  be  put  in  at  this  time  are  those  of 
tuberous  Begonias  (single  and  double),  the  filvery 
Centaureas  and  all  hard  seeds  which  either  require 
a  long  germinating  season,  or  which  represent 
plants  that  have  to  reach  a  considerable  height 
before  they  are  turned  out.  Among  the  latter  may 
be  mentioned  the  trailing  Coba;as  (both  green  and 
variegated),  Cannas,  Grevilleas,  Acacias  and  the 
like.  These  ought  to  be  of  good  siz'?  by,  say,  the 
middle  of  April,  so  that  the  hardening  off  can  be 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  performed.  I  like  to 
be  farly  with  all  things  required  as  vase  or  box 
plants,  and  indeed  with  all  plants  that,  having  to 
occupy  very  prominent  positions,  should  be  tho- 
rouglily  good  stuff  from  the  very  outset.  A  few 
special  notes  taken  last  year  respecting  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  summer  flower- gardening  gave 
the  green  and  variegated  Cobans  as  the  very  best 
subjects  for  quickly  and  effectually  clothing  bal- 
conies, balustrades  and  any  similar  places  against 
which  boxes  or  p.ans  may  be  placed.  I  have  pre- 
viously used  the  Cob,-cas  sparingly  associated  with 
the  Canary  Creeper  and  the  Japanese  Hop;  but 
last  year  the  Tiopseolum  was  not  satisfactory  and 
the  Hop  is  late  in  the  year  in  getting  at  its  best, 
so  we  shall  use  the  Coba;a?  alone  this  season — al- 
ternate pl.ants  of  the  two  varieties.  Two  specially 
good  front  trailers  last  year  were  Campanula  car- 
patica  alba  and  Mme.  Crousse  Ivy-leaf  Pelar- 
gonium ;  a  mixture  of  these  has  a  wonderfully 
pretty  effect.  Old  stock  of  the  Campanula  can  be 
divided  and  placed  in  3inch  pots  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  the  necessary  number  of  the 
Ivy-leaf  transferred  to  similar  pots  at  the  same 
time,  and  other  good  things  likely  to  be  required 
and  which  may  also  be  started  early,  are  nice  little 
plants  of  Fuchsiis,  Heliotrope,  tuberous  Begonias, 
the  woolly  Graphalium  and  Petunias.  I  can  also 
recommend  the  new  Dracfena-leaved  Beet  if  an 
occasional  bit  of  this  colour  is  required.  Among 
the  earliest  things  to  be  propagated  are  Verbenas 
where  they  are  used  extensively,  the  object  of  this 
early  propagation  being  to  secure  good  plants 
some  5  inches  across  by  the  beginning  of  May. 

A  general  examination  of  all  stock  plants  is 
advisable  early  in  the  year,  so  as  to  form  a  nearly 
correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  new  stuff  re- 
quired, and  a  sketch  and  summary  of  the  work 
contemplated  in  the  flower  garden,  and  the 
numerical  strength  of  colours  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  propagator  so  soon  as  he  may  be  ready  for 
it.  This  is  imperative,  as  if  speciil  colours  are 
wanted  in  particular  positions,  there  may  be  a 
substitute  provided  if  the  plants  intended  for  such 
sites  have  partially  failed,  and  the  amount  of  old 
stock  in  hand  does  not  warrant  the  supposition 
that  sufficient  number  could  be  furnished.  Thus 
if  the  stock  of  Verbenas  is  small,  an  extra  batch 
of  seedlings  may  be  raised,  or  a  goodly  supply  of 
Phlox  Drummondi  provided  in  their  stead.  Chelsea 
Gem,  a  pronounced  and  clear  variegated  Pelar- 
gonium, dwarf,  and  compact  in  habit,  or  Cen- 
taureacandidissima,  as  the  height  is  required,  may 
take  the  place  of  a  white-flowering  Pelargonium, 
and  Golden  Harry  Hieover  Pelargonium  or  the 
dwarf  Golden  French  Marigold  be  substituted  for 
Calceolarias.  Three  special  notes  taken  last  year 
at  about  the  brightest  time  referred  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  bold  planting  for  large  beds,  an  objection 
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to  a  too  liberal  use  ot  foliage  in  some  situations 
in  connection  with  wliat  is  known  as  subtropical 
bedding,  and  greater  care  and  taste  in  planting 
mixed  beds,  and  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  them 
thus  early  in  the  season  pending  propagating 
operations.  Of  the  first  of  the  notes,  preparations 
for  large  beds  should  include  large  Fuchsias  and 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  with  a  goodly  supply  of 
the  Sweet  Tobacco,  Begonia  Worthiana  and  B. 
ascotensis,  especially  the  former,  variegated  Abuti- 
lons  and  free-growin;;  Petunias  and  Heliotropes. 
Largellowering  tuberous  Begonias  may  be  used, 
but'l  do  not  like  them  so  well  for  very  large  beds 
as  the  two  varieties  above  named,  unless  it  be  as  a 
carpet  that  is  rather  thickly  studded  with  bold 
plants.  Very  few  Pelargoniums  are  admissible 
even  when  they  attain  a  considerable  size.  I  have, 
however,  used  old  plants  of  Y.  V.  Raspail  as  a 
groundwork  for  Nicotiana  affinis,  and  the  result 
was  a  handsome  bed.  Planis  that  have  been 
flowering  all  through  the  winter  are  admirable  for 
the  purpose  :  they  can  remain  on  a  side  shelf  for  a 
time  after  flowering,  and  if  headed  back  slightly 
will  break  well  and  flower  all  the  summer.  In  the 
matter  of  a  too  liberal  use  of  large  fine-foliaged 
plants  in  the  flower  garden,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  whilst  they  may  be  useful  to  tone  down  and 
relieve  masses  of  bright  colour,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
employ  them  almost  e.xclusively  in  certain  spots  if 
the  natural  surroundings  in  the  way  of  tree  and 
shrub  life  already  furnish  a  brave  display  ot  many- 
hued  leaves.  One  of  the  most  ornamental  plants 
of  recent  introduction  for  the  purpose  is  probably 
Nicotiana  colossea.  It  is  also  of  very  easy  culture. 
Sown  at  the  same  time  as  affinis  and  pricked  off 
into  bo.'jes,  it  will  make  grand  plants  quite  early 
in  the  summer.  Of  the  last  note,  the  planting  of 
mixed  beds,  I  think  it  advisable  to  suggest  a  little 
e.xtra  care  in  this  direction,  especially  as  this  style 
is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front  with  each  succeed- 
ing year.  A  mixed  bed  tastily  arranged  with  good 
plants  is  a  capital  feature,  but  another  planted 
haphazard  with  a  lot  of  weedy  rubbish  presents 
only  a  sorry  appearance  from  start  to  finish.  If  a 
certain  number  of  mixed  beds  are  to  be  planted,  it 
is  well,  therefore,  to  decide  early  what  will  be  re- 
quired for  them,  and  let  the  neces.sary  raaterinls 
be  propagated  and  set  apart  for  their  special 
benefit.  Care  should  be  taken  to  select  those 
things  that  are  likely  to  last  through  the  season  ; 
refurnishing  is  a  nuisance  and  the  result  seldom 
satisfactory.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremoiit. 


little  of  fuss  is  made  ;  they  give  rise,  happily,  to  | 
no    wrangling,  and   are   in    no    danger   of   being 
strangled  by  tlie  cruel  love  of  the  rule-of-thumb 
florist.— A.  b. 

Verbenas. — Whilst  very  little  interest  can 
be  found  in  Verbenas  grown  in  pots  and  kept 
under  glnss,  or  planted  out  in  frames  where  they 
may  pr.iduce  fine  trusses  of  flower  to  be  bunched 
for  exhibition,  there  is  much  that  is  interesting 
and  beautiful  in  plants  grown  in  the  garden  any- 
where or  anyhow  in  the  summer.  Whilst  named 
varieties  are  still  grown  in  some  gardens,  and  last 
year  I  met  with  stock  of  Purple  King,  Scarlet 
Defiance,  and  other  old  ones  at  Abinger,  Surrey, 
yet  the  bulk  of  plants  seen  in  gardens  now  is 
raised  from  seed,  which  has  so  far  become 
assorted  that  plants  can  be  furnished  from  seed, 
white,  blue,  scarlet,  and  flaked  coming  fairly  true 
to  colour.  That  form  of  raising  plants  is  so  simple 
because  no  trouble  is  given  to  put  in  cuttings  in 
the  autumn  or  to  keep  them  safely  through  the 
winter.  It  is  rather  a  surprise  to  find  that  with  so 
strong  a  taste  prevailing  for  mixed  flower  beds  in 
the   summer,   especially  ot   the   kind  that  has  a 


Summer  Chrysanthemums. — There  is  so 
much  heard  about  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  various 
other  members  of  the  family  at  other  periods  of 
the  year.  The  f rutescens  forms,  after  all,  are,  in  a 
general  decorative  aspect  and  especially  for  market 
purposes,  perhaps  of  much  more  importance  than 
are  any  other  varieties  or  species,  for  they  bloom 
under  judicious  treatment  for  fully  eight  months, 
will  make  first  class  pot  plants  at  any  lime,  are 
employed  in  vast  quantities  for  domestic  or  win- 
dow decoration,  for  greenhouses,  and  for  bedding 
purposes.  They  can  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
as  easily  as  can  any  greenhouse  or  bedding  plant 
we  have,  and  the  flowers  are  of  the  most  beautiful 
kind  for  ordinary  uses  when  cut.  This  frutescens 
Chrysanthemum  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  win- 
ning of  prizes  at  shows;hencewe  hearsolittle  about 
it.  Of  hardy  annuals,  there  are  the  golden-flowered 
single  forms  of  sfgetum,  the  double  white  and 
yellow  varieties  of  coronarium,  all  wondrously 
profuse  bloomers  ;  the  singularly  varied  and  beau- 
tiful forms  of  tricolor,  some  of  which  may  be 
said  to  present  the  prettiest  of  single  or  Daisy- 
like flowers  in  cultivation.  All  these  we  can  have 
from  seed  with  the  greatest  facility  and  in  bloom 
for  fully  five  months  if  sown  for  succession.  Then 
the  giant  Daisies  are  also  Chrysanthemums,  and 
leucanthemum,  maximum,  lacustre,  and  the  tall 
uliginosum  give  of  perennial  forms  a  wealth 
of  beautiful  flowers  from  .June  till  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober.    .Still,   of  all  these  forms    little  is  heard. 


and  standing  the  pots  on  the  floor  of  a  temperate 
house  or  in  a  gently  heated  f-ame  does  not  take 
long,  and  once  done  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever but  that  great  advantage  is  gained.  It  it  be 
desired  to  have  extra  e:ii-ly  flowers,  some  of  these 
pot  clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  may  be  shifted  later 
into  '.)-inch  pots,  and  in  these  be  early  bloomed. 
If  wanted  for  the  formation  of  clumps  in  the 
borders,  they  can  be  turned  out  about  the  middle  of 
April,  when  the  plants  are  ('.  inches  in  height  .and 
thus  liaving  ample  room  and  well  staked  will  pro- 
duce clusters  of  growth  and  flowers  of  the  most 
desirable  kind.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to 
form  a  long  row  or  line,  the  clumps  turned  out 
from  the  pots  may  be  divided  into  two,  then  be 
planted  in  a  shallow  trench  at  9  inches  apart,  and 
in  that  way  will  soon  develop  into  a  beautiful  hedge 
of  flowers  and  foli.age.  A  sowing  made  in  the  open 
ground  just  at  the  time  these  are  planted  out  will 
give  a  capital  succession  for  late  summer  and 
autumn  flowering,  and  will  then  be  less  likely  to 
suflier  from  the  depredations  of  mice  or  birds. 
When  sowing  the  more  recently-introduced  varie- 
ties, it  is  decidedly  the  wisest  course  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  pots.  There  is  sometimes  danger 
from  mice  even  in  houses  and  frames,  but 
in  such  cases  the  pests  can  be  dealt  with. 
-A.  D. 


Anemone  narcissifiora.  Eugraved  tor  The  Gaiiden  from 
a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall, 
Malpas.     (See  p.  30.) 


Stov/e  AND  Greenhouse. 

NEW  PLANTS  AT  THE  TEMPLE 
SHOW. 
At  the  Temple  show  in  M.ay  the  following 
were  awarded   first-class  certificates,  the 
most  prominent  amongst  them  being  cer- 
tainly the  beautiful  batch  of  fine-foliaged 
plants  from  the  Continent,  well  grown  and 
well  shown.     These  were  Smilax  argyrea, 
a  lovely    silvery    variety ;    Tradescantia 
Kegina;  and  T.  superba,  two  superior  and 
distinctly   marked   varieties    of    vigorous 
growth  ;  Dichorisandra  musaica  gigantea, 
quite  a  major  form,  very  handsome;  also 
Lavisia    smaragdina,    and     Stenandrium 
Lindeni,  two  promising  dwarf  plants.  Two 
distinct  additions  were  also    to  be  seen 
in    Pteris   tremula   densa,   which   species 
now  appears  to  be  fruitful  in  sports,  and 
P.  serrulata  gracilis,  an  elegant  variety, 
but  narrower  in  the  growth.     Selaginella 
elegans  comes  nearest  to  S.  apoda,  but  to 
all"  appearance  freer  in  its  growth.     Of 
plants    to    which  awards   of  merit   were 
made,  note  .■■hould  be  taken  ot  Gloxinias 
Clio,  Cicely,  and  Claribel,  three  distinct 
acquisitions,   all    possessing    that    dwarf 
free   habit  so  desirable  in  this  race  of 
plants.     Croton  Reidi   comes  nearest  to 
C.  Andreanus,  but  has  more   rosy  mark- 


carpet  of  creeping  plants   and   tall  plants  thinly    ings.     Dracaena    Barlett^   a    dark-leaved^^^^^^^^^^^ 

disposed,  seedling   Verbenas   are  not  largely  em-  P«^^«^^^«/ g^°^^^'^^^'*'„^f°ttTous'^^Beg^^^^^^^^ 

ployed  for  carpeting  purposes.    White,  blue,  and  i°g    ^md.      1  he    li.st  of   tuberous  lieg^ma 

scarlet   hues   blend%-ery   well,   and    would  make  urther    ^^f  ^ed    to  t^    five  ^^^J'f '^^  •  ^J^^f  ^^^^  °^ 

capital  groundwork  for  Fuchsias,  Cannas,  India-  Westminster    (<;annel  K^  a   orange  yenowflowefs  ; 

rubbers,  or  similar  plant-.     Seed  may  be  sown  in  «^"f  y-7'*4/i^„/°'.„  ^lS  a^^^^^^ 

warmth  during  February  or  early  in  Marf   and  Duches4  o^  W^t->^^^^^^^^                                             ' 

will  with    ordinary  care    give   strong,  well-hard-  ts   blossoms   oi    -^           Triumoh     a    wonderfully 

ened  plants  in    3-inch  pots  to  plant  out  towards  hght    '=?,'?f y.,j^^;„"g/^i^^'XPeW   finT^ 

the  eild  of  May.     It  is  an  advantage  that,  once  fine  double  .^'ff^/^^y  P'"^^  °°fff,i''4,ietv    edged 

well   seasoned  Verbenas   are   fairly   hardy,  -uch  P.cotee    a  distmct  a^^^^^^ 

more  so  indeed  than  are  inany  other  summer  bed-  ,  "'' '^ J"  fi^^'^^'eXa  fine  double,  ^ith  deep  scariet 
dine   plants.     We   cannot   use   Begonias,   now   so    Kothscnim,  an  exua  uuc  '        ,  ,    ,  J.       ^. 

mufh'the  rage,  for   filling  beds  everywhere,  and  ,  flowers  of  much  substance  a^^     good  Jab,  ■     Car_ 

Verbenas  have  a  grace  arrd  elegance  about  them  -^^^^  «- J;  ^ZZVol  valuabL  a;  a  pot 
that  even  Begonias  lack. — A.  D.  scenieu   wjn^^  ,  t 

Sweet  Peas.— Quite  safe  from  the  attiicks  of    P ''^"  '  ,   ,      ^        i      i  „„,  „„o-.,r,l«  fn 

both  mice  and  birds  are  Sweet  Peas  when  sown  From  the  time  of  the  Temple  show  onw.^  ds  ^ 
thinly  in  i.J-inch  pots  and  stood  in  agreenhouse  or  the  end  of  the  yearthe  f°"°wingaddit.onsshou  d  be 
frame.  Perhaps  in  gardens  where  there  is  much  to  ^  noted  as  having  ^f^^'^-^d  awards  of  J^^l'^„^J^^\ 
do,  every  little  labour  of  this  description  renders  nias  furnished  furiher  .additions  in  1  he  Beacon  a 
do  Dg  it  well  difticult  ;  still,  the  Hlling  of  ICO  H,-  >^elf-colouredreddishcrims^onvey  rich,  and  Ln^^^^^^^ 
InchVts  with  soil,  sowing  in  tach  one  several  |  a  spotted  forrii  ^U'' l'™^'',  ,f,'^,^  ."^A'^e  d^^^^^^^^ 
ceeds    adding  a  little  more    soil,  watering  freely  '  Caladiums,  already  very  Lumeious,  have  d^ciaea 
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acquisitions    added  to   (hem    in    Mme.    Edouard 
Pynaert,   a   fine    bronzy   red,    and   in   Marguerite 
Gelinitr,  in   which   yellow  and  pink  predominate. 
Adianlum   macrophyllum  ttria'um,   distinct   it  is 
true   and    very   pretty    as    shown,    wants    (o    be 
seen    in    a    more    advanced    stage.     New    Pelar- 
goniums   were    recognised     in    Fireball,    a    deep 
ceri-e,    and    Souvenir,    a    ro.^y    lilac,    whilst     in 
Rosy     Gem     th?     flowers     are     almost     self-col- 
oured.    In  the  Ivy -leaved  decorative  class  Ryecroft 
Surprse,  a  double   variety,  should  be  an  acquisi- 
tion, being  of  good  compact  habit  and  very  free, 
the  colour  a  rosy  pink.  Another  decorative  florists' 
flower  bidding  fair  to  be  useful  in  its  class  is  Petunia 
Scbwester   Bonafatia,    a   very    full    double,    with 
dark  pink   fimbriated  flowers.     Tuberous  Begonia 
Meteor  is  best  described  as  a  very  superior  form 
of  B.  Pearcei,  and  should  prove  an  efliective  bed- 
ding variety.     Another  called  Princess  May  is  a 
very  promising  double,  the  colour  a  pale  primrose, 
and  of  beautiful  form.     Further,  in  Baronne  de  St. 
Didier  there  is  an  addilion  to   the  light  yellow 
doubles,  shown  from  two  sources.     The  pure  white 
Gloxinia   Her   Majesty   is   the    finest   vaiiety   yet 
raised    of    its    colour,    the    habit  excellent,   the 
flowers  large,  pure  in  colour,  and  of  much  sub- 
stance.    Campanula  pyramidalis  compacta  should 
prove  a  good  addition,   the  height  of   the  type 
being    frequently    too   much,   especially    in     low 
houses.     In  the   compact  form  this    ought   to  be 
obviated.     At  the  Fern  and  Begonia  conference  at 
Cbiswick    there  were   four  very  promising    new 
exotic  varieties  of  the  former  shown ;  these  were 
three  forms  of  variegated  members  of  the  Pleris 
family,     which    were     recently     allude-l     to     by 
'■  Filices  "  in  an  article  on  '■  Variegated  Ferns,"  no 
further  remarks     thereon    being   necessary  now. 
Another    Fern,    however,  deserves  further   notice 
as  shown  on  that  occasion,  viz.,  Nephrolepis  daval- 
lioides  multiceps,   which  is    dwarfer  than   N.  d. 
furcans,  being  of  a  more  compound  character ;  it 
should  become  a  popular  decorative  plant.     These 
were  all  awarded  first  class  certificates.  A  beautiful 
dwarf    fine-foliaged   Begonia   received    the   same 
recognition.     It  was  named  Marie  Louise,  and  as 
a  small-growing  variety,  as  well  as  in  its   hand- 
some markings,  isan  acquisition.  Another  kind.Mme 
Alamangy,  received    the  same  honour.     This  has 
more  of  the  character  of  the  true  Rex  tvpe.  Aspa- 
ragus deflexus  received  the  sime  award.     It  is  a 
most  beautiful  basket  plant,  even  in  a  cool  house 
To  tuberous  Begonias  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  Dnke  of 
Fife,    Lady   Gertrude,    Picotee,   and   Lord    Esher 
awards  of  merit  weie  made  ;  these  Hre  all  marked 
advances  on  the  double  varieties   usually  grown 
Coleus  Distinction  at  the  same  show  was   duly  re- 
cognised.    It  is  a  dark  leavtd  kind  and  a  vigorous 
grower.     Later   in    the  autumn    two    decorative 
zonal  Pelargoniums  were  duly  approved  of  one  a 
fine    and    premising   double   c.dled   Rt.spai'l     Im- 
prove,!, best  describel  by  the  adiective  added  to 
the  original  name,  and  another,  Mme.  Bondeviile 
a   pale  cerise  with  deeper   eilges  to   the  petals' 
Croton  Beatrice  Hor^fall   rec-ived  the   award  of 
merit.     It  is  a  distinct  sport  (?)  from  interruptum 
and  should  prove  useful  in  its  class.     To  the  fol- 
lowing plants  first-class  certificates  were  awarded 
at  various  meetings  following  the  Temple  show 
with  the  exception  of  the  conference  meeting  viz  ' 
Ixora   Westi   (see  coloured  plate,  Dec.  3    1X0")' 
Dipladenia  atro-purpurea   Claikei,  a  distinct' va- 
riety and  free-flowering  ;  Calla  Pentlandi,  one  of 
the  yellow-spathcd  varieties,  the  richest  in  colour 
and  the  finest  yet  seen   exhibited  in  this  country 
Crinum    brachynema,    a     very    beautiful    variety 
as  well  as  a  useful  one  to  supply  cut  flowers  in 
Its  season;   Sarracenia   Farnhami,   a  very    richly 
coloured  and  most  distinct  hybrid,  quite  an   ac 
quisition   to    its    class;    Aristolochia    gigas    var 
bturtevanti,  a  monstrous  flowering    variety  and  a 
unique  plant,  quite   remarkable;    Pteris   nivalis 
a    further    addition    to    the    variegated    class', 
Tacsonia  Smythiana,  a  richly  coloured  and  promis- 
ing   hybrid;    DracKua    australis    var.    rubra     an 
extra  dark  form   of  D.  Veitchi,   of  rolmst  gr-owth  ■ 
Rhododendron  multicolor  Neptune,   a   ve^-y   nro' 
fuse    flowering    variety,  pure    scarlet   in    colour- 
Hoya  imperialis,  quite  an  o'd,  but  still  a  grand 


variety,  worthy  of  extended  culture ;  Begonia 
decora,  a  dwarf  bronzy-leaved  species  from 
Malaysia,  and  Camellia  Sasanqua  (single  red), 
recently  described  (see  p.  519,  last  vol.).  Of  Car- 
nations suited  to  pot  culture  particular  note  should 
be  made  of  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  a  cross 
between  Miss  Joliffeand  the  old  Clove,  beautifully 
scented,  of  good  habit  and  free  flowering,  the 
colour  deeper  than  in  Miss  Jolifle,  the  flowers 
fringed.  Mrs.  Hemsley  is  another  choice  addition 
(see  coloured  illustration  for  March  2G,  1802).  An- 
other called  Yellow  Queen,  of  free  growth,  should 
also  prove  useful,  but  it  will  take  some  time 
to  surpass  Germania;  this  new  variety  does  not 
apparently  burst  its  pods.  Another  called  George 
Fry  has  bright  scarlet  flowers  and  the  perfume  of 
the  Clove,  the  latter  being  always  a  recommen- 
dation. Other  Carnations  will  be  dealt  with 
amongst  hardy  flowers,  whilst  new  Chrysanthe- 
mums have  been  so  fully  described  as  to  require 
nothing  further  about  them  at  present.        G.  H. 


Carnation    Alice  Ayera    in  pots.  —  I    am 

aware  that  this  Carnation  is  not  generally  recog- 
nised as  a  winter-flowering  kind,  but  that  it  is 
worthy  of  being  classed  with  that  section  of  this 
useful  flower  has  been  evident  in  Mr.  Slade's 
nursery  at  Taunton  for  several  weeks  past.  He 
has  had  in  a  house,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
a  little  hi.;her  than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
plants  in  S-inch  pots  that  have  produced  as  many 
as  six  and  seven  flowers,  and  this  without  any 
special  preparation  of  the  plants  for  winter  bloom- 
ing. Tlie  plants  I  allude  to  were  obtained  from 
'ajersin  the  open  ground.  They  were  put  down 
early  in  August  last,  but  seeing  that  they  showed 
an  ii.clnation  to  throw  up  a  flower-spike  when 
the  layers  were  potted  in  the  autumn,  the  strongest 
plants  were  put  into  larger  pots, -ivith  the  result  I 
have  just  stated.  I  never  have  seen  any  more 
promising  plants,  even  when  they  had  been  raised 
from  cuttings  early  in  the  spring,  and  grown  on 
all  summer  in  the  usual  way.  The  explanation  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  plants  referred  to  appears  to 
be  that  the  variety  possesses  a  vigorous  habit  which 
when  planted  in  a  suitable  soil  enables  it  to  form 
roots  as  well  as  numerous  roots.  The  character  of 
the  variety  is  robust,  and  the  size  of  the  individual 
blossoms  is  much  larger  in  the  winter  than  is 
usually  seen  in  those  grown  specially  to  bloom  at 
that  season. — J.  C.  Clabke. 

Hyacinthus  candicans  in  pots.— Those  who 
coutemplate  growing  this  useful  bulbous  plant  in 
pots  should  not  lose  any  time  in  securing  their 
stock.  It  is  frequently  the  practice  to  order  them 
with  the  seeds  at  this  season,  and  it  is  a  very  good 
plan.  But  do  not  let  them  lie  about  for  some 
little  time  after  arrival ;  this  will  tend  to  weaken 
the  bulbs.  Rather  pot  them  up  at  onc3 ;  three 
bulbs  in  an  8-inch  pot  will  answer  very  well.  If 
there  be  no  frost  in  the  ground  after  this 
work  is  done,  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to 
plunge  them  out  of  doors,  covering  the  pots  some 
2  inches  or  3  inches  with  ordinary  soil.  If  given  one 
watering  no  more  attention  will  be  needed  after  this 
until  dry  weather  sets  in  about  May  or  June.  Later 
on  as  the  flowers  show  colour  the  plants  can  be  lifted 
and  taken  inside.  By  sprinkling  a  little  sand  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soil  after  potting,  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  plunged  will  part  readily  at  that 
place.  This  is  an  easy  method  of  growing  this 
bulb,  and  will  be  found  much  better  than  having 
the  pots  exposed,  with  the  additional  labour  of 
watering  when  it  may  readily  be  dispeased  with 
by  plunging  deeply.— H.  G. 

Azalea  mollis.— "H.  P."  at  page  4  does  well 
to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  home-grown  Azalea 
mollis.  Whether  home-grown  plants  turn  out  as 
satisfactory  as  imported  ones  will  depend  entirely 
upon  those  whose  business  it  is  to  produce  them. 
In  the  case  of  home-grown  plants  I  have  noticed 
that  the  colours  of  the  flowers  have  not  been 
sufficiently  diversified  ;  whereas  in  imported 
plants  this  feature  is  quite  marked.  If  our  home 
nurserymen  are  to  compete  with  the  foieigner  with 
Azalea  nj' 'His,  this  is  what  they  wi'l  have  to  look 


to.  No  d-uibt  some  of  o-ar  great  Surrey  growers 
of  this  class  of  plants  do  give  sufficient  attention 
to  this,  but  it  is  not  so  generally.  I  have  some 
large  plants  which  were  imported  several  years 
since,  and  they  make  a  fine  display  every  other 
season,  as  after  being  forced  one  year  they 
require  the  following  season  to  recuperate  them- 
selves. When  brought  on  slowly  into  flower  later 
in  the  season,  these  plants  are  the  more  likely  to 
bloom  the  succeeding  season,  but  when  forced 
early  they  will  not  do  so.  Those  plants  which 
were  exhibited  so  early  in  bloom  as  December  13 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
were  established  in  pots,  at  least  for  a  season,  as 
for  early  forcing  I  find  the  results  are  more  satis- 
factory when  thus  grown.  New  plants  when 
obtained  should  be  potted  and  plunged  in 
leaves  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  a  cold  frame, 
which  will  assist  in  their  becoming  established 
before  being  forced.  If  potted  and  put  into  heat 
almost  at  once,  the  blooms  certainly  develop,  but 
they  fall  off  very  quickly  afterwards.  With  plants 
already  established  this  is  not  likely  to  happen, 
and  they  last  in  bloom  for  some  time. — A.  Y. 

Pelargoniums  r.  Chrysanthemums. — That 
certain  classes  of  plants  have  their  season  of  popu- 
larity, and  after  that  gradually  drift  from  the  high 
position  they  have  attained,  is  brought  prominently 
before  one  by  noting  the  diliferent  Pelargoniums  and 
Chrysanthemums  that  have  received  recognition 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the 
past  season  and  tea  years  previously,  viz.,  in  1S82. 
In  this  last-mentioned  year  no  less  than  forty-seven 
varieties  of  Pelargoniums  received  certificates,  and 
only  six  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums.  True,  the  now 
defunct  Pelargonium  Society  was  then  at  its  height, 
and  to  the  trials  conducted  by  it  at  Chiswick  many 
of  the  certificates  are  no  doubt  due.  Again,  in  1881 
no  less  than  thirty-eight  varieties  of  Pelargonium 
were  awarded  certificates,  and  not  a  single  Chry- 
santhemum, while  in  1880  the  Pelargoniums  num- 
bered twenty-one,  and  the  Chrysanthemums  only 
one,  and  that  the  yellow-flowered  form  of  the  Paris 
Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  frutescens).  In  1S!12,  how- 
ever, quite  a  different  tale  must  be  told,  as,  exclu- 
sive of  those  certificated  by  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  no  less  than  twenty-four  were 
recognised  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  an-l 
only  seven  Pelargoniums,  made  up  of  one  decorative, 
three  of  Mr.  Turner's  show  varieties,  one  double- 
flowered  Ivy-leaved,  and  two  zonals,  one  of  them 
single  and  the  other  double.  With  such  changes 
as  this  continually  taking  place  it  is  probable  that 
in  another  ten  years  some  classes  of  plants  little 
thought  of  at  the  present  day  will  be  occupying  a 
prominent  position. — H.  P. 

Rog-iera  g-ratissima. — This  Mexican  shrub  is 
now,  I  believe,  included  in  the  genus  Rondeletia, 
but  it  is  at  all  events  better  known  under  that  of 
Rogiera.  It  is  essentially  a  greenhouse  plant, 
requiring  much  the  same  treatment  as  two  other 
charming  winter-flowering  subjects,  viz  ,  Luculia 
gratissima  and  Daphne  indica.  The  Rogiera  forms 
a  much-branched  bush,  and  when  in  good  health 
will  flower  freely.  The  blossoms  are  in  general 
appearance  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
borne  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  Laurustinus, 
their  colour  being  a  soft  pink.  The  individual 
blooms  remaia  some  time  in  peifection.  As  a  rule 
it  succeeds  better  when  planted  out  than  it  does 
in  pots,  but  in  any  case  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  compost  is  such  as  will  remain  open  and  sweet 
for  a  very  long  time.  A  mixture  of  peat,  loam, 
and  sand  will  suit  it  well,  wh'le  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  nodules  of  charcoal  will  also  be  of  service.  A 
light  airy  house  is  essential  to  its  well-doing,  as 
wliere  at  all  close  and  stuffy  the  leaves  are  liable 
to  be  attacked  Ijy  thrips,  which  soon  work  havoc. 
A  pure  atmosphere  is  also  very  necessary  to  this 
Rogiera ;  conseciuently  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  it  as  a  rule  suffers  terribly  during  the 
winter. — H.  P. 

Jasminum  gracillimum.  —  This  Jasmine, 
which  was  introduced  from  Barneo  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  soon  became  very  generally  cultivated, 
but  of  late  I  fancy  it  is  not  so  often  met  with,  for 
what  reason  1  cannot  say,  as  its  pure  white  star- 
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like  blossoms  nre  bcrne  in  ereat  iirofii-iin,  and  not 
only  are  they  very  beautiful,  but  also  deliciously 
scented.  It  will  grow  and  tiower  well  as  little 
bushes  in  pots  6  inches  or  more  in  diameter ;  while 
planted  out  it  forms  a  very  desirable  plant  for  fur- 
nishing a  small  pillar  in  the  stove  or  in  any  such 
position.  In  this  way  the  branches  dispose  them- 
selves very  gracefully,  and  when  laden  with  flowers 
a  good  specimen  of  it  ranks  among  the  best  of 
stove-flowering  plants.  It  will  succeed  in  any 
ordinary  compost,  and  may  be  readily  struck  from 
cutiings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  in  the  spring. 
When  first  introduced,  I  was  very  successful 
in  obtaining  a  stock  from  cuttings  of  the  roots, 
which  were  simply  cut  up  into  lengths  of  an  inch 
or  more  and  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  at  such 
a  depth  that  the  upper  part  of  the  root  was  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Then  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat  in  a  propagating  case,  they 
soon  commenced  to  grow  and  quickly  formed 
plants.— H.  P. 


MIGNONETTE  IN  POTS. 
Mignonette  for  early  spring  flowering  may  now 
be  sown.  Where  only  a  limited  quantity  is  re- 
quired, a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a  house  where 
just  sufficient  heat  is  given  to  keep  out  frost  will 
be  the  best  position,  or  a  mild  hotbed  in  a  pit  will 
bring  the  seed  up  quickly.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  or  any  place  where  fogs  prevail,  it  re- 
quires some  care  to  keep  the  early  sown  Mignonette 
from  getting  spindly  and  weak,  and  it  is  liable  to 
damp  off  while  in  the  seed-leaf.  During  bright 
weather  a  little  warmth  with  plenty  of  air  will  be 
beneficial,  but  in  dull,  foggy  weather  it  should  be 
kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Although  the  early-sown 
Mignonette  requires  a  little  extra  care,  it  will  well 
repay  the  trouble,  for  it  will  come  into  flower  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  appreciated,  and  last  better 
than  that  which  comes  into  bloom  after  the 
weather  is  warmer.  Any  plants  th.it  get  too  thin 
or  straggling  for  flowering  in  pots  wid  be  useful 
for  planting  out.  In  growing  Mignonette  in  pots 
it  is  essential  that  the  pots  should  be  filled  firmly 
with  a  good  loamy  compost,  with  which  may  be 
mixed  a  good  proportion  of  well-rotted  manure. 
Soot  should  be  mixed  with  the  manure  before  add- 
ing it  to  the  other  compost ;  this  will  kill  any  worms 
or  other  insects.  Old  lime  rubbish  is  also  a  valu- 
able addition,  especially  for  the  early  sowings,  as 
it  helps  to  keep  the  soil  sweet.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  fairly  thick,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  they  may  be  thinned  out,  but  not  too 
much  at  first.  From  six  to  nine  plants  in  a  5-inch 
pot  will  be  suBicient  after  the  final  thinning. 
Plenty  of  light  and  air  is  essential,  but  cold  east 
win'ls  are  very  damaging,  and  it  will  be  better  not 
to  give  air  than  to  expose  the  plants  to  a  direct 
east  wind.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  require  it  they  should  have  more  room,  and 
when  they  are  an  inch  or  from  that  to  2  inches 
high  liquid  manure  may  be  used,  commencing  with 
it  well  diluted  and  gradually  increasing  the 
strength.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is 
used  in  a  clear  state.  I  find  a  great  difliculty  in 
making  young  men  understand  that  all  liquid  ma- 
nures should  be  allowed  to  settle  down  and  never 
be  used  except  in  a  clear  state.  Thick,  muddy 
manure  not  only  stains  the  foliage,  but  it  forms  a 
coating  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  effectually 
prevents  evaporation  and  absorption. 

There  are  some  very  distinct  varieties  of  Migno- 
nette, but  names  are  rather  misleading.  The  varie- 
ties may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  forms,  viz., 
red,  white,  and  yellow.  In  the  rel  varieties  the 
colour  is  given  by  the  numerous  anthers,  the  petals 
being  of  a  greenish  white  and  inconspicuous ;  in 
the  yellow  the  anthers  are  yellow,  and  in  the 
white  varieties  the  petals  are  much  enlarged,  and 
the  anthers  are  very  small  and  sometimes  entirely 
absent.  Parsons'  White  was  the  first  distinct 
white  variety,  and  although  there  are  now  many 
different  names,  I  have  not  met  with  anything 
better  than  the  original.  The  best  and  most  dis- 
tinct red  vaiiely  is  Vilmorin's  grandiflora.  I  do 
not  know  the  hlstoiy  of  the  jellow  variety.  Golden 
Queen,     All    the  abjve   may  be  obtained   under 


various  pet  names.  I  may  mention  Machet  as  an- 
other distinct  form  ;  this  has  very  thick  spikes  of 
bloom  of  a  greenish  white.  This  and  Vilmorin's 
are  the  most  popular  for  market  wo  k.  While 
speaking  of  varieties  I  may  allude  to  the  curious 
double  variety  shown  by  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons 
a  few  years  ago.  In  this  variety  the  seed-vessels 
were  superseded  by  lateral  spikes  of  bloom,  the 
lower  ones  running  out  to  some  length,  the  original 
petals  much  enlarged  and  white.  A  most  inter- 
esting variety,  but  it  can  only  be  propagated  from 
cuttings. 


V.  H. 


SHORT NOTES.-STOYE  AND  QREENHOUSE, 

Kennedya  eximia.— To  the  list  of  Kennedyas 
named  by  "  H.  P."  I  should  like  tn  add  eximia.  Tbis 
is  really  a  very  pretty  kind,  the  flowers  being  scarlet, 
and  also  very  freely  produced.  The  growth  is 
also  rapid,  and  in  tw  >  years  a  plant  would  corer  a 
largo  spac9. — Y.  S. 

Erica  hyemalis  major.— This  is  a  variety 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  sufticiently  known  con- 
sidering its  merits.  It  ditl'ors  from  the  old  typ9  in 
having  larger  flowers,  but  what  really  onhauces  its 
value  is  that  it  is  later  iu  coming  into  bloom.  The 
old  type  is  just  now  goiug  out  of  flower,  whilst  the 
variety  major  is  just  comiug  in.  It  forms  a  good  con- 
necting link  between  hyemalis  and  that  superb  early 
spring  flowering  kind,  K.  Wilmoreana. — Y.  S. 

Azaleas  and  the  fog.— Few  plants  suffer  so 
much  from  the  dense  fogs  m  the  Loudon  district  as 
the  Indian  Azxleas,  for  many  of  them  lose  their  leaves 
entirely,  and  very  few  of  these  can  be  expected  to 
flowtr.  Some  varieties  are,  however,  much  more 
aff'ected  than  others.  For  instinc3,  Sigismund  Hucker, 
which  is  very  commonly  grown,  is  oue  of  the  most 
sensitive  of  all;  while  a  second  equally  common, 
Mme.  Van  der  Cruyssen,  retains  its  foliage  better 
than  any  other  variety.— H.  P. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SHOWING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir  —I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  methods  of  showing  Chrysanthemums 
which  has  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  The  Gar- 
den. I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  proposi- 
tions of  "West  Country  Exhibitor"  in  The  Gar- 
den of  December  10.  If  the  writer  would  come 
further  west  he  would  find  that  the  ideas  of  exhi- 
biting, which  he  presents  interrogatively,  have 
been  actually  realised,  and  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  For  a  new  country,  we  are  making  com- 
mendable progress,  I  think,  in  our  flower  shows. 
We  lack  the  experience  which  has  enabled  your 
growers  to  produce  incomparable  results  in  indi- 
vidual blooms  in  many  classes,  though  in  Chry- 
santhemums we  have  reached  a  higher  standard 
than  with  other  flowers.  But  we  seem  to  have 
been  impelled  from  the  first  by  a  longing  for  the 
artistic  in  arrangement,  and  the  results  are  very 
pleasing.  Californians  who  have  visited  your 
great  shows  complain  of  the  stiffness  and  me- 
chanical severity  with  which  your  competing 
blooms  are  staged.  They  say  that  your  flowers 
are  marshalled  in  columns  parallel,  interminable, 
monotonous  ;  that  each  flower  is  a  specified  height, 
and  is  tilted  at  a  certain  angle ;  that  the  boards  or 
boxes  are  wholly  unprovided  with  artistic  environ- 
ment ;  that  thousands  of  most  beautiful  flowers 
are  arranged  l.ke  criminals  with  their  heads  in 
the  stocks,  &c.  This  is,  perhaps,  an  exaggeration. 
Until  I  read  the  anicle  of  "  West  Country  Exhi- 
bitor" I  supposed  it  must  be  so;  but  when  this 
writer  pleads  so  gently  for  a  bit  of  Maiden-hair, 
for  a  little  relief  bv  potted  plants  in  the  lines  of 
competing  blooms," and  for  a  little  foliage  and  a 
little  more  stem  of  the  plant  beating  the  bloom,  I 
begin  to  wonder  if  it  can  be  possible  that  your 
show  managers  are  so  mercilessly  exacting  or  your 
exhibitors  so  indisposed  to  make  any  expenditure 


of  time  or  monty  for  artistic  effect,  as  has  been 
described  to  us.  , 

Allow  me  to  assure  "West  Country  E.fhibitor 
that  my  experience  is  thut  all  his  questions  as 
to  the  desirabilitv  of  doing  more  for  artistic  effect 
can  bo  answered' with  a  decided  aflirmative.  At 
the  show  of  the  California  Stale  Floral  Society 
la.st  month,  in  the  largest  audience  room  in  San 
Francisco,  the  first  prize  coUtclion  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  the  professional  cl;iss  was  formed  of 
blooms  on  15-inch  to  IH-inch  stems,  set  in 
jars  like  Hyacinth  glasses,  the  whole  space 
on  the  table  between  the  glasses  filled  with  small 
pots  of  Maiden-hair,  who.se  fronds  rose  high 
enough  to  conceal  the  receptacles  and  give  the 
effect  of  Chrysanthemums  rising  from  a  bank  of 
Ferns.  As  tlie  space  occupied  was  aliout  HO  feet 
by  G  feet,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
exhibit  attracted  much  attention.  This  was  only 
one  of  the  styles  adopted.  Nearly  all  the  exhibitors 
gave  their  exhibits  artistic  dressing;  in  fact, 
prizes  of  high  value  are  offered  for  the  most  artistic 
display  in  professional  and  amateur  classes. 

A  similar  effort  for  pleasing  environment  is  made 
at  our  Rose  shows.  We  are  just  beginning  to  use 
the  English  style  of  Rose  boxes  with  funnels  and 
tubes.  We  find  our  Roses  reach  the  shows  in  far 
better  condition  than  otherwise.  We  make  larger 
boxes,  however,  so  as  to  admit  of  buds  and  foliage 
with  the  full  fiowers,  and  we  wholly  conceal  the 
box  in  mounting  the  exhibit.  This  is  done  in 
many  ways.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  was  the 
covering  of  the  box  with  dyed  sawdust,  the 
niound  rising  from  the  green  edging  of  the  table 
to  the  height  of  the  box  placed  in  its  centre  and 
extending  between  the  blooms,  conceding  the  tubes 
and  descending  on  the  other  side  till  the  farther 
edge  of  the  table  was  reached.  The  effect  was 
that  of  a  mound  of  chocolate-coloured  loam  rising 
from  a  low  edging  on  all  sides,  and  bearing  upon 
its  highest  part  the  staged  exhibit.  It  was  a  very 
clever  imitation  of  a  well-kept  Rose  bed,  and  the 
contrast  of  the  colours  of  the  Roses  upon  the  dark 
ground  was  very  striking  and  pleasant.  Similar 
use  has  been  made  of  Moss,  not  mossing  the  box 
alone,  but  all  the  vacant  table  space  around,  show- 
ing the  Roses  upon  a  slope  of  green.  Both  of  these 
arrangements  were  adopted  by  one  of  our  largest 
amateur  gi-owers  to  show  for  the  "  largest  and  best 
collection,"  and  five  boxes,  holding  in  all  about 
125  varieties,  were  used. 

Of  course,  these  methods  of  showing,  or,  as  1 
may  better  say,  artistic  showing  in  general, require 
time  and  some  expenditure.  It  is  much  easier, 
perhaps,  to  put  the  boxes  or  boards  on  bare  tables, 
but  the  gratification  of  one's  own  taste  in  such 
designs  and  the  pleasing  of  beauty-loving  people 
are  well  repaid.  E.  J.  WiCKSON. 

Btrlicley,  Ca Uforn in. 


Naturally  grown  Chrysantheraums.— No 
doubt  there  are  different  ways  of  defining  a 
naturally  grown  Chrysanthemum  plant,  but  what 
I  especially  allude  to  now  are  those  plants 
which  are  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  without 
topping  the  shoots  or  in  any  way  limiting  then- 
number.  Such  plants  as  these  are  seen  at  the 
shows  in  Belgium,  and  veiy  effective  they  are, 
being  as  suitable  for  the  home  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  as  they  are  for  forming  groups  at  an 
exhibition.  The  height  of  such  plants  varies 
according  to  the  variety,  ranging  from  3  feet  to  G 
feet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  plants 
of  this  class  at  an  English  show,  where  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  welcome  if  of  the  same  quality 
as  those  grown  in  Belgium.  The  only  point  about 
these  that  interferes  with  their  strict  natural 
growth  is  that  the  flowers  are  limited  to  one  on  a 
shoot,  the  number  of  blooms  to  each  plant  varying 
from  thirty  to  sixty.  Varieties  like  Elaine,  'V  al 
d'Andorre,  or  indeed  any  of  the  reflexed  Jajanese, 
are  the  most  suitable  for  this  form  of  culture,  they 
being,  as  a  rule,  of  dwarf  and  medium  height, 
generally  with  stout  stems.  The  blooms  are  also 
self-supporting,  having  stout  peduncles.  Pots  !) 
inches  and  10  inches  in  diameter  are  large  enough 
for  any  variety.     Cuttings  should  be  rooted  early 
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in  the  year,  the  plants  shifted  into  larger  pots  as 
required,  and  given  abundance  of  room  for  a  full 
development  of  the  foliage  and  shoots.  When  the 
plants  make  their  first  natural  break  in  April  or 
May,  according  to  the  variety,  instead  of  restrict- 
ing their  number  to  three,  as  in  the  orthodox 
method,  where  three  large  blooms  are  required, 
the  whole  of  the  shoots  except  the  very  weakest 
at  the  bottom  are  allowed  to  grow.  Again,  in 
August,  when  the  second  break  takes  place, 'the 
number  is  again  increased.  Each  shoot  is  then 
allowed  to  carry  one  bloom,  which  will  be  a  ter- 
minal one,  or  if  more  are  required,  the  buds  need 
not  be  removed,  as  many  will  cluster  at  the  tips 
of  the  shoots.  If  fairly  large  blooms  are  wished 
for,  one  on  each  will  be  quite  enough.  One 
stout  stake  to  each  plant  will  suilice  as  a  support 
for  all  the  stems  if  these  be  loosely  secured,  it 
being  possible  to  so  tie  them  that  the  heads  will 
not  have  a  formal  appearance.  It  is  most  essential 
that  the  foliage  be  preserved  in  good  condition,  as 
upon  this  much  of  the  appearance  of  such  plants 
depends.— E.  Moltneux. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
In  spite  of  the  sunless  weather  lately  experienced, 
accompanied  as  it  has  been  with  severe  frost,  the 
cuttings  inserted  singly  during  the  early  part  of 
December  in  small  pots  under  handlights  in  a  cool 
house  are  rooting  quickly  this  season.  Many  of  the 
strongest  growing  kinds  needing  but  three  %veeks 
to  form  roots  are  fit  for  removal  from  the  hand- 
lights  where  they  were  struck,  to  others  where 
they  will  have  the  benefit  of  more  air  to  induce 
further  stockmess  of  growth.  If  ever  there  was  a 
season  when  the  advantage  of  striking  the  cuttings 
in  cool  houses  where  no  difliculty  was  experienced 
in  keeping  them  from  being  frozen,  the  present  is 
one.  Directly  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  giving  the  plants  addi- 
tional air,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  will  stand  erect 
T  '?j'  "'^"Sing  with  the  lights  removed  they 
should  be  assigned  a  position  as  near  the  glass  aa 
possible.  A  sturdy  growth  is  absolutely  essential 
no  matter  for  what  purpose  the  plants  are  grown 
and  tbis  can  only  be  obtained  by  arranging  the 
quarters  for  the  plants  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possi- 
ble. I  he  purpose  for  which  the  plants  are  culti- 
vated must  .shortly  be  determined.  If  for  large 
blooms,  allow  the  plants  to  grow  uninterruptedly 
with  one  stem  until  they  make  their  first  natural 
break  in  April  or  May  according  to  the  variety. 
VVith  very  few  exceptions  this  method  of  training 
the  plants  gives  much  the  best  results.  The  plants 
have  ample  time  to  develop  all  their  natural  habits 
of  growth,  affording  due  time  for  the  proper  ma- 
turation of  the  growth.  In  the  case  of  specimen 
plants  the  tops  of  each  should  be  cut  off  at  4 
inches  high,  this  inducing  side  branches  to  form, 
and  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  future  speci- 
men as  near  to  the  base  ;is  possible. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  inserting  cuttinc-s  for 
t  he  growth  of  bush  plants  to  give  a  quantity  of  bloom 
in  preference  to  a  few  for  their  quality  Those 
varieties  which  are  free  flowering,  of  moderately 
dwarf  habit  of  growth,  and  with  stout  peduncles  to 
support  their  blooms  are  to  be  preferred.  Few  of 
the  incurved  section  are  suitable.  The  kinds  con- 
stituting the  reflexed  Japanese  section  are  all  suit- 
ab  e,  choosing  those  naturally  free  flowering.  Lady 
Selborne  and  Bouquet  Fait  for  example.  No  sec- 
tion IS  more  suitable  for  this  method  of  culture 
than  the  single-flowered  sorts,  pompons,  and  Ane- 
mone pompons.  EM 


SHORT  NOTES.-CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

—  lliLS  Japanese  IS  one  of  Mr.  Uwcn's  Eii-lsh  seoJ- 
Irags,  ot  which  we  cannot  have  too  manv  if  tliey  par- 
take of  the  charactc.r  of  thia.  It  U  a,  large  full-c™  red 
flower,  the  flat  petals  slighlly  toothed  or  serrated, 
i  lie  coluur  IS  pure  yeUow  fadiug  with  age  to  a  lovely 
sliaue  ot  lemou.  ^ 

Chrysanthemum   Robert    Owen  —    \|,ait 
trom  it.s  value  as  an  exhibition  kind  this  mas.sire  Japau. 


ese  of  the  incurved  section  is  good  as  a  late  bloomer. 
I  have  now  (.January  4)  a  full  sized  flower  in  good  con- 
dition. The  massive  curly  petals  show  the  intense 
apricot-yellow  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  a  variety 
likely  to  take  a  very  high  position  in  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum lists  of  the  future. 

Chrysanthemum  Middleton  Clarke. —This 

is  a  soeclling  fnini  Mrs.  Falconer  Jamescn,  quite  one 
of  the  best  habited  kinds  we  have.  We  want  plenty 
of  this  type  of  habit.  The  flowers  of  the  subject  of 
this  note  are  reddish  crimson  in  colour  ;  each  petal  has 
a  golden  bronze  tip,  but  this  passes  away  with  expan- 
sion. The  petals  are  exactly  of  the  same  form  as  those 
of  its  parent. 

Chrysanthemum  Milly  Agate.— This  is  one 

of  the  best  of  tli'?  single-flowered  section  for  giving 
blooms  in  quantity  late  in  the  season.  During  the 
who'e  of  December  I  was  enabled  to  cut  serviceable 
flowers  from  plants  of  this,  the  pure  white  blossoms 
being  much  appreciated.  The  flowers  individually 
are  large  in  size,  the  points  of  the  florets  recurving 
gracefully. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum   Etoile   de   Lyon.  —  Not 

only  is  this  a  good  variety  for  giving  a  crop  of  late 
blooms  under  glass,  hut  it  was  the  latest  on  a  wall 
out-of-iloors  here  amongst  many  others  this  season. 
I  was  able  to  cut  really  good  sized  and  fresh  blooms 
on  Christmas  Day,  the  plants  not  haviug  received  any 
protection  whatever.  The  severe  frost  experienced  since 
has  settled  the  unopened  flowers. 

Chrysanthemum  Etoile  du  Midi —While 

cultivators  are  running  after  the  newer  sorts  they  are 
apt  to  forget  the  older  ones.  At  one  of  the  shows 
where  I  was  judging  during  the  past  season  I  cnme 
across  several  plants  of  this  variety  massed  together. 
The  orange-red  blossoms  made  a  capital  contrast  to  the 
lemon  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  white  of  Avalanche 
arranged  next  to  it.  The  blooms  are  of  the  reflexed 
Japanese  order  and  of  medium  size. 

Chrysanthemum  Guernsey  Sunset.— For 

giving  a  late  batch  of  bloom  this  single-flowered  variety 
is  valuable.  Hy  allowing  the  plants  to  grow  away  at 
will  they  develop  clusters  of  the  5-ellow  shaded  bronze 
flowers  on  stout  stems  1  foot  to  2  feet  long,  which  are 
most  useful  for  filling  tall  vases  during  the  month  of 
J.anuary.  Plants  treated  in  this  manner  run  up  C  feet 
hi?h.  The  variety  la  robust,  the  flower-ntems  in  con- 
sequence being  well  fitted  for  any  purpose. 


Vriesia  brachystachys.— Despite  the  fact 
that  this  is  but  little  grown,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  give  it  a  place  among  the  very  best  winter- 
flowering  stove  plants.  This  Vriesia  pushes  up  a 
tuft  of  rather  pale  tinted  leaves,  arranged  in  a 
vasiform  manner,  the  whole  being  little  more  than 
6  inches  high,  while  the  flower-spike  which  just  over- 
tops the  foliage  bears  on  the  upper  part  a  number 
or  bright-coloured  bracts,  which  form  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  inflorescence.  These  bracts 
are  large  and  arranged  in  two  opposite  rows.  They 
are  at  the  base  of  adeep  bright  crimson  colour.shaded 
with  purple,  while  the  upper  part  is  rich  orange, 
one  colour  gradually  merging  into  the  other.  The 
flowers  are  bright  yellow,  but  they  are  partially 
hidden  by  the  bracts  and  do  not  remain  long  in 
perfection,  so  that  they  play  but  a  minor  part  in 
the  embellishment  of  the  plant.  Very  desirable 
features  possessed  by  this  Vriesia  are,  firstly,  its 
simple  cultural  requirements ;  secondly,  the  freedom 
with  which  it  flowers  ;  and  thirdly,  the  length  of 
time  the  inflorescence  remains  fresh  and  bright, 
for  it  will  be  an  object  of  beauty  for  three  months  of 
the  dullest  period  of  the  year.  A  compost  consisting 
of  fibrous  peat  with  a  little  sand  will  suit  it  per- 
fectly, provided  the  pots  are  well  drained.  Water 
should  he  given  to  about  the  same  extent  as  for 
most  stove  plants,  and  while  the  blooms  must  not 
be  wetted,  a  fair  amount  of  syringing  is  very  bene- 
ficial during  the  growing  season. — H.  P. 

Bay  Lilies  in  pots.-  Where  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  has  to  be  kept  gay  at  all  seasons  as 
much  variety  as  possible  consistent  with  a  good 
display  of  bloom  is  generally  the  object  aimed  at, 
and  among  plants  that  give  very  little  trouble  and 
at  the  same  time  afford  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
usual  occupants  of  the  greenhouse  may  be  named 
the  different  forms  of  Hemerocallis  or  'Day  Lilies, 
more  especially  the  clear  golden  yellow  H.  flav.i, 
which  is  such  a  general  favourite.  '  Good  flowering 
tufts  of  this  reach  a  height  of  about  a  yard,  and 


though  the  individual  blooms  only  last  a  short 
lime,  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  dwarf er  growing  H.  Dumortieri,  whose 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  orange  hue,  tinged  on  the 
exterior  with  bronze,  is  also  well  suited  for  this 
treatment,  and  so  is  H.  Thunbergi,  the  blossoms  of 
which  are  of  softer  tint  than  those  of  II.  flava.  The 
stronger  growing  kinds,  such  as  11.  fulva  and  H. 
Kwanso,  with  their  double-flowered  forms,  are  not 
so  useful  for  flowering  under  glass.  The  variegated- 
leaved  variety  when  in  goo  J  form  is,  however,  won- 
derfully pretty,  and  with  a  little  protection  the  varie- 
gation is  very  clear  and  decided.  For  flowering  these 
Day  Lilies  under  glass  very  little  preparation  is 
necessary,  for  where  there  are  clumps  established 
in  the  open  ground  they  may  be  lifted,  potted  into 
suitable  sized  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  all 
that  is  needed  being  to  water  when  necessary.  As 
the  roots  get  active  a  little  liquid  manure  will  be 
beneficial. — H.  P. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  893. 

HYBRID  SWEET  BRIERS. 
(with  a  coloueed  plate.*) 
Amoni;  the  various  exhibits  at  the  metropolitan 
exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society  last 
year  perhaps  none  were  more  pleasing  or  com- 
manded a  greater  amount  of  attraction  than 
the  hybrid  Sweet  Briers  which  were  raised 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penzance.  His  lord- 
ship is  a  most  enthusiastic  rosarian  and  one  of 
the  most  liberal  supporters  of  the  National  Rose 
Society.  This  class  of  Rose  is  obtained  by 
crossing  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  the  com- 
mon Sweet  Brier.  I  believe  that  the  varieties 
chiefly  u-sed  were  Alfred  Colomb,  Dr.  Sewell 
and  I'aul  Neyron.  William  Allen  Richardson 
and  Fortune's  Yellow  have  also  been  used, 
while  further  experiments  are  being  made  be- 
tween the  Sweet  Briers  and  Austrian  Briers. 

This  new  race  of  Roses  is  very  sweet-scented 
and  the  foliage  retains  all  the  charms  attached 
to  the  Sweet  Briers,  being  ecjually  fragrant. 
There  has  been  a  great  craze  for  large  and 
double  Roses  of  late,  and  tliis  new  departure  is 
very  pleasing  and  novel.  The  shades  of  colour 
are  delightful  and  almost  indescribable.  A  some- 
what curious  point  in  raising  these  is  that  the 
fragrant  foliage  is  only  obtained  when  the 
Sweet  Brier  is  crossed  with  other  varieties,  and 
entirely  lost  when  the  crossing  is  reversed.  Al- 
though, like  the  Sweet  Briers  and  Rugosa  Roses, 
the  individual  blossoms  do  not  last  any  time, 
they  are  produced  so  freely  and  in  such  close 
sucoes.sion,  that  the  plants  are  covered  with 
flowers  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  "  Rosarian's  Year  Book,"  Lord  Pen- 
zance tells  us  that  "As  many  as  four  or  five  of 
the  seedling  Sweet  Briers  which  have  hitherto 
flowered  have  now  turned  out  to  be  perpetuals, 
blooming  a  second  time  in  the  autumn  and 
blooming  then  freely.  During  the  autumn  of 
1891,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  rains,  they 
have  gone  on  blooming  I'ight  througli  the  month 
of  (_»ctober,  and  they  bloom,  like  their  seed 
parent,  in  clusters.  An  additional  charm,  and 
in  my  estimation  a  great  charm,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  these  flowers  have  a  very  deli- 
cious scent — a  scent  quite  independent  of  and 
diflereut  from  that  of  the  foliage." 

Recently  the  Polyantha  Roses  have  become 
more  jiopular,  and  deservedly  so,  and  this  new 
race  of  single  Roses  will  make  a  most  important 
addition  to  our  garden  Roses.     As  the  Sweet 
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Brier  is  one  of  our  hardiest  native  Roses,  we 
may  very  reason;ibly  expect  these  hybrids  to  be 
equally  h;irdy  and  exempt  from  insect  pests. 
They  are  of  remarkably  strong  and  healthy 
growth,  and  .as  liis  lordsliip  informs  us  that  they 
strike  very  readily,  this  is  an  excellent  means 
of  increasing  the  stock  of  the  most  charming 
varieties. 

The  stamens  of  the  flowers  shown  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  18!>2  were  very  prominent 
and  showy,  and  greatly  heightened  the  efl'ect  of 
the  glowing  colours.  I  believe  there  is  a  great 
future  before  these  most  charming  Roses,  and 
it  would  .seem  that  there  is  little  or  no  limit  to 
the  variety  of  hybrids  that  may  be  produced, 
whUe  the  great  diversity  of  colours  already 
obtained  gives  promise  of  a  grand  collection 
of  almost  all  shades. 

The  common  Sweet  Brier  is  in  itself  one  of 
our  most  charming  native  flowers,  and  the  fra- 
gnvnce  given  off  by  its  foliage,  especially  after  a 
summer  shower,  is  so  delicious,  that  all  will 
welcome  this  new  race  of  brightly-coloured 
Roses  with  an  equal,  if  not  greater  amount  of 
sweetness  both  in  blossom  and  foliage. 

When  these  come  to  be  distributed  among 
the  public,  I  feel  sure  they  will  be  extensively 
grown  and  planted.  Rich  soil  should  not  be 
necessary,  as  the  typical  Sweet  Brier  will  thrive 
on  very  poor  land.  Another  advantage  will 
be  their  adaptability  for  filling  in  odd  corners, 
itc,  as  they  can  be  pruned  back  to  any  dimen- 
sions without  fear  of  removing  the  best  of  the 
flowering  wood.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more 
charming  than  a  hedge  of  thesa,  or  a  few  plants 
placed  in  a  group  among  other  flowering  shrubs 
on  the  oiitskirts  of  a  lawn,  or  growing  in  a 
natural  and  seemingly  neglected  manner. — R. 

--  -  Many  lovers  of  the  Rose  will  call  to  re- 
membrance the  collection  of  hybrids  of  the  Sweet 
Brier  and  other  types  Lord  Penzance  sent  to  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  June,  1K!I1,  and  later  to  the  Rose  show  held  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium.  They  illustrated  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  possibilities  of  cross-breed- 
ing in  Roses,  in  which  work  his  lordship  has  proved 
eminently  successful. 

It  appears  to  have  been  some  disappointment 
with  the  "  modern  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  "  which 
led  Lord  Penzance  to  take  up  a  line  of  his  own  in 
regard  to  Rose  cultivation.  In  a  paper  contributed 
to  the  "  Rosarian's  Year  Book  "  for  1891  he  asks, 
How  do  these  modern  Hybrid  Perpetuals  comport 
themselves  in  the  garden  ?  Lord  Penzince  answers 
his  own  question  by  saying,  "We  all  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  make  a  lovely  object  cut  of  a  standard 
Rose,  aod  whenever  this  is  done  it  is  achieved  only  by 
a  very  careful  and  skilful  use  of  the  pruning-knife. 
But,  take  the  dwarfs.  Do  they  form  themselves 
into  what  used  to  be  known  as  a  Rose  bush?  or 
are  they  not  given  to  exhibit  a  straggling,  unequal 
growth,  one  or  two  strong  shoots  breaking  up  from 
the  crown  or  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  and  rob- 
bing the  life  from  the  rest  ?  If  cut  back  hard  in 
the  spring  the  plant  becomes  a  stumpy,  somewhat 
insignificant  and  not  a  very  captivating  object.  If 
subjected  to  what  the  French  call  the  '  taille 
longue,'  they  are  apt  to  become  leggy  and  shabby 
in  the  lower  branches.  Here,  again,  there  is  no 
doubt  bu:  that  a  g03d  deal  may  be  done  by  skilful 
pruning,  but  the  growth  of  the  plant  does  not  lend 
itself  readily  and  naturally  to  the  formation  of  an 
even  head  or  symmetrical  bush."  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted there  is  much  truth  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks. 

Lord  Penzance  is  of  opinion  that  the  gift  of  au- 
tumn flowering  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  comes 
from  having  been  crossed  with  what  he  calls  the 
Eastern  Rose— the  Rose  de  Bengale  of  the  French. 
The  comparatively  scanty  bloom  of  many  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  the  contrast  between  the  old 
summer  Roses  and  the  modern  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
are  very  striking.  The  old  summer-flowering  Roses 
are  covered  with  bloom  in  their  seasor.     I  saw  a 


striking  instance  of  this  in  an  old  garden  at  En- 
field  during  the  past  summer  ;  a  path  arched  with 
wire  trellises  had  been  covered  years  ago  with 
the  old-fashioned  summer  Roses,  and  at  the  time 
I  saw  them  they  were  in  grand  bloom  ;  indee  1,  in 
such  happy  plenteousness,  as  to  form  a  floral  sight 
worth  going  miles  to  see,  but  the  gardener  knowing 
the  fleeting  character  of  the  Ro=e  bloom  had 
wifely  planted  among  the  Roses  Clematises  and 
other  late  summer-flowering  subjects  to  carry  on 
the  floral  succession  until  the  autumn.  Lord  Pen- 
zance points  out  that  the  class  of  Roses  known  as 
Hybrid  Chinas  and  Hybrid  Bourbons,  none  of 
which  ever  bloom  a  second  time  in  autumn,  put 
forth  a  sheet  of  bloom  in  every  part  of  them  during 
the  summer  with  a  profusion  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  half-a-dozen  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
capable  of  emulating.  Two  more  well-known 
defects  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  mentioned. 
They  are  destitute  of  frajrance  and  "many,  if  not 
most  of  them,  are  short-lived."  It  was  the  exist- 
ence of  these  defects  in  our  most  popular  class  of 
Roses  which  induced  Lord  Penzance  to  try  if 
something  better  could  not  be  produced  by 
working  upon  new  lines.  Recognising  the  fact 
that  the  races  or  families  of  the  Rose  are  capable 
of  combining  by  cross-fertilisation,  his  lordship 
entered  upon  a  line  of  action  of  his  own  with  the 
object  of  securing  a  new  Rose  which  might  be  free 
from  some  of  the  existing  defects.  The  Sweet 
Brier  was  selected  as  the  natural  basis  of  a  new 
race.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  indigenous  to  the  soil 
and  climate  ;  it  is  proof  against  the  most  vicious 
attacks  of  our  English  winters ;  it  is  superior  to  the 
weakness  of  mildew,  and  as  little  subject  to  the 
troubles  of  the  Rose  as  any  other  species.  It  is  a 
prolific  seeti-bearer,  and  "  more  certain  to  bear 
fruit  when  fertilised  with  pollen  of  other  Roses  than 
any  Rose  or  class  of  Roses  that  in  my  limited  expe- 
rience has  presented  itself." 

Some  interesting  facts  presented  themselves. 
The  seedlings  obtained  by  impregnating  the 
Sweet  Brier  with  foreign  pollen  had  a  remark- 
able strength  of  root  and  growth,  and  struck 
readily  from  cuttings.  The  sweet-scented  foliage  of 
the  Sweet  Brier  was  also  produced.  A  complete 
cross  was  obtained  between  the  Sweet  Brier  and 
the  Persian  Yellow,  the  bloom  larger  than  that  of 
the  Sweet  Brier,  pale  yellow  in  colour,  and  the 
foliage  fully  as  fragrant,  if  not  more  so.  The 
Austrian  Copper  crcssed  on  to  the  Sweet  Brier 
produced  a  seedling,  the  bloom  not  quite  so  deep 
in  its  colour  as  that  of  the  pollen  parent,  yet  a 
close  copy  of  the  original,  with  the  sweet  scent  of 
the  Brier  diffused  in  its  foliage.  The  pollen  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  the  Hybrid  Bourbons,  and 
the  Hybrid  Chinas,  put  upon  the  Sweet  Brier,  pro- 
duced distinct  crosses -distinct  in  the  sense  that 
the  wood,  foliage,  habit  of  growth,  and  the  thorn 
are  not  those  of  the  Sweet  Brier. 

"Among  hundreds  of  Sweet  Brier  seedlings," 
says  Lord  Penzance,  "  which  are  evidently  crosses, 
I  have  had  only  one  that  did  not  retain  the  sweet 
foliage  of  the  seed  parent,  and  as  to  this  one,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  must  be  some  mistake 
as  to  its  parentage." 

All  attempts  to  cross  the  Sweet  Brier  upon  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  have  failed  to  produce  scanted 
foliage,  but  the  seedlings  so  obtained  have  been 
small,  and  Lord  Penzance  is  not  by  any  means 
hopeless  of  attaining  this  result. 

So  far  the  blooms  of  the  Sweet  Brier  seedlings 
show  but  little  tendency  to  doubleness.  Lord 
Penzance  states  that  none  of  them  as  yet  have 
given  him  more  than  two  complete  rows  of  petals. 
It  is  his  desire  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of 
doublencss,  and  he  hopes  to  sucoeei  in  another 
generation  or  two  of  seedlings.  With  this  end  in 
view,  it  is  his  intention  to  cross  them  again  with 
the  pollen  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Chinas, 
and  Hybrid  Bourbons.  Other  crosses  have  and 
still  are  engaging  the  attention  of  Lord  Penzance, 
such  as  the  Moss  Rose  Cellini  with  the  Musk  Rose 
Fringed  Musk,  which  he  has  secured  ;  the  joint 
characteristics  of  the  progeny  are  unmistakable. 
Jlons.  Crepin,  the  distinguished  authority  on  the 
botany  of  the  Rose,  pronounced  it  to  be  a  distinct 
hybrid. 


One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  cross-fertilisa- 
tion of  Roses  is  to  procure  "the  pollen  required  at 
the  right  moment.  The  time  at  which,  and  during 
which,  the  stigmas  of  the  flower  to  be  operated 
upon  are  mature  and  fitly  receptive  is  very  uncer- 
tain and  of  short  duration.  The  same  thin?  is 
true  of  the  anthers  and  the  liberation  of  pollen, 
and  this  makes  an  opposite  combination  between 
the  stigmas  of  one  race  and  the  pollen  of  another 
no  easy  task."  But  in  the  course  of  his  operations 
Lord  Penzance  has  discovered  th.at  the  pollen  of 
the  Rose  can  be  kept  in  full  vitality  if  preserved 
from  all  moisture  or  damp  for  many  weeks— in 
short,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  hybridising 
season,  and  in  his  experience  the  preserved  pollen 
may  actually  produce  a  larger  proportion  of  heps 
than  the  pollen  fresh  from  the  flower.  Not  that  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  preserving  pollen  aids  to 
its  fertilising  power,  but  that  "  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  stigma  of  the  seed-bearer  in  much  fuller 
quantity  and  mucli  more  handily  and  adroitly  than 
can  be  done  with  the  fiesh.  When  the  pollen 
bursts  from  the  anthers  in  the  flrst  instance  it 
very  often  breaks  forth  in  small  quantity  only, 
and  the  supply  of  it  is  at  times  apt  to  fall  short  in 
the  midst  of  an  op;ration."  Then  ripe  pollen  is 
not  always  obtainaole  when  the  flower  to  be  dealt 
with  is  exactly  fit  for  the  work,  and  there  is  a 
temptation  to  take  the  pollen  before  it  is  fully 
ripe. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  all  the  crosses  made  by 
Lord  Penzance  have  succeeded.  He  has  failed 
with  the  Boursault  and  microphylla  types  ;  also 
with  Rosa  sinica  and  the  Macartney,  but  there  is 
the  right  ring  in  the  resolve  with  which  his  lord- 
ship concludes  his  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  when  he  says,  "  I  have  hitherto  been  van- 
quished in  these  attempts,  but  I  shall  not  give  them 
up  until  I  have  received  a  good  many  more  re- 
buffs."—R.  D. 


The  great  purple  Iris  in  masses.— Last 
year  when  in  a  Surrey  nursery  we  made  a  no'e  of 
the  beauty  of  the  noble  Iris  pallida  when  grown  in 
groups  or  masses.  There  was,  we  should  think, 
about  100  plants  in  bloom  at  one  time — a  perfect 
sea  of  mauve  colour,  which  showed  how  much  is 
lost  by  not  growing  such  things  in  greater  abund- 
ance and  in  larger  colonies.  I.  pallida  attains  a 
height  of  between  3  feet  and  4  feet,  the  stems 
sturdy,  and  the  large  sweetly-scented  flowers,  like 
Elder  in  their  fragrance,  are  very  beautiful  on  the 
plant  or  for  cutting.  A  break  of  the  purple  Iris 
would  be  a  delightful  feature  in  the  month  of 
June. 


The  Week's  Work. 


ORCHIDS. 

We  who  h.ave  to  grow  Orchids  near  London  knjw 
a  good  deal  of  the  mischief  caused  to  the  flowers 
by  dense  fogs,  which  in  some  gardens  sweep  off 
ail,  or  nearly  all,  the  choice  winter  flowers,  Ca- 
lanthes,Phala3nopsid?,ADgr3ecums,&c.,being  utterly 
destroyed.  Has  anyone  cultivating  a  good  col- 
lection of  Orchids,  amateur  or  the  trade,  tried 
Toope's  method  of  preventing  injury  by  fogs  ?  I 
called  at  one  of  the  best  London  nurseries  the 
other  day,  and  saw  the  effects  of  the  fog  in  the 
destruction  of  the  flowers  and  buds,  but  heard 
nothing  of  the  recently-talked-of  apparatus  for 
the  preventi  m  of  fogs.  I  observed  that  the  hand- 
some Saccolabium  giganteum  and  the  wh.te  va- 
riety were  in  good  condition,  and  the  winter- 
flowering  Cypripediums  resisted  the  effects  of  the 
fogs  very  well  indeed.  The  East  India  house  is 
now  becoming  interesting  not  only  for  the  plants 
in  bloom,  but  for  those  pushing  up  their  flower- 
spikes  and  also  for  those  starling  to  grow.  With 
the  early  days  of  the  year  the  spikes  of  Oncidium 
ampliatum  majus  push  out  freely  from  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  ripened  in  strong  heat  last  year. 
We  have  the  plants  now  in  the  lightest  part  of  the 
house,  but  at  the  coolest  end.     I  fancy  they  do 
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nut  need  so  much  heat  when  throwing  up  their 
flower-spikes  as  they  do  when  producing  their 
pseudo-bulbs  in  the  autumn.  This  is  a  very  hand- 
some Oncidium,  the  flowers  lasting  long  in  good 
condition,  the  sprays  of  golden  yellow  being 
charming  for  cutting.  Slugs  and  woodlice  are 
very  partial  to  the  young  spikes,  and  eat  them  ofl: 
sometimes  before  they  are  seen  pushing  out  of  the 
sheaths.  0.  Cavendishianum  is  altogether  a  diffe- 
rent type  of  this  species,  and  belongs  to  the  group 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  pseudo-bulbs.  Its 
spikes  are  also  in  course  of  development,  and  it 
should  be  placed  with  O.  ampliatum,  as  the  treat- 
ment now  will  be  similar.  O.  Lanceanum  will 
now  be  starting  into  growth,  and  it  ought  as  yet 
to  be  suspended  in  a  teak  basket  in  the  lightest, 
warmest  part  of  the  house.  It  should  now  be  more 
freely  watered,  but  as  the  sun  becomes  powerful  in  its 
effects  upon  the  glass  roof,  it  is  better  to  put  the 
plants  on  the  stage.  It  is  easy  to  let  these  plants  get 
into  bad  health,  but  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  them 
right  again.  The  thing  is  to  never  disturb  the 
roots  which  form  outside  of  the  basket.  They 
ought  to  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible, 
and  it  is  better  to  fork  out  the  spent  peat  and 
Sphagnum  from  between  the  teak  rods  and  replace 
with  fresh  material  than  to  remove  them  from  the 
baskets  in  which  they  are  growing  to  a  new  one. 
O.  hiematochilum  is  a  very  nearly  allied  species, 
requiring  similar  treatment ;  it  is  an  uncommon 
plant,  and  those  who  possess  a  healthy  specimen 
of  it  should  take  great  care  that  it  does  not  get 
into  bad  condition. 

The  roots  of  Angriecums  have  now  or  will  very 
soon  show  signs  of  active  growth  ;  it  is  better  to 
see  to  them,  and  if  the  Sphagnum  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  has  become  dead,  or  is  in  a 
dying  state  owing  to  the  neces.'^ary  dryness  when 
the  plants  were  at  rest,  this  useless  material  should 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  freshly  gathered 
material.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  way 
of  repotting  Orchids  in  the  warmest  house  at  the 
present  time.  All  the  smaller  seedlings  should  be 
repotted  now,  especially  the  small  Cypripediums, 
keeping  them  in  a  light  position  until  the  sun  is  too 
powerful  for  them.  It  is  an  error  to  over-pot  any 
of  these  plants.  All  the  smaller  Orchids  do  better 
rather  under  than  over-potted.  Some  of  the 
Ccelogynes  require  attention  at  this  time.  We 
grow  C.  Massangeana  in  the  warmest  house  ;  it  is 
now  starting  to  grow,  and  will  stand  a  good  shift. 
In  fact  I  have  repotted  healthy  young  plants  of 
this  species  twice  in  a  year,  it  makes  roots  so  very 
rapidly  ;  but  if  a  medium-sized  plant  has  a  good 
.shift  now,  it  will  not  require  to  be  disturbed  again  un- 
til thistimenextyear.  C.asperata, sometimes  grown 
under  the  name  of  C.  Lowi,  may  also  be  repotted 
now.  It  is  a  very  pretty  species,  and  is  well 
figured  in  Paxton's  "  Magazine  of  Botany  "  under 
the  name  of  C.  Lowi,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
Mes.srs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  had  flower-spikes  (native 
specimens  dried)  upwards  of  20  inches  in  length. 
Another  species  which  may  be  associated  with 
it  as  regards  treatment  is  the  very  uncom- 
mon-looking C.  pandurala;  both  of  them  were 
discovered  by  Sir  Hugh  Low  in  Sarawak.  They 
grow  in  the  hot  jungles  in  swampy  districts  where 
the  air  is  moist  and  the  heat  excessive.  They  may 
be  repotted  now.  When  dealing  with  the  Ccelo- 
gynes  there  are  three  requiring  the  treatment  of 
the  intermediate  house  which  should  be  alluded 
to  at  this  time.  C.  barbata  is  passing  out  of  bloom 
and  may  be  repotted.  The  sepals  and  petals  of 
this  species  are  of  the  purest  white,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  dark  brown  lip,  the  colour  of  soot, 
densely  fringed  with  blackish  hairs.  It  is  shy  in 
producing  its  flowers,  and  needs  plenty  of  water 
when  growing.  Basket  culture  suits  it  best.  C. 
Garclneriana  is  a  distinct  species,  and  will  grow 
freely  as  a  pot  plant  in  peat  and  Sphagnum.  It 
does  not  make  roots  so  freely  as  some,  and  should 
not  be  over-potted.  The  most  useful  of  all  is,  of 
course,  C.  cristata  and  its  varieties,  which  flower 
freely  and  alwiiys  make  good  i^ro.vth.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  now  pusliin^  up  freely ;  an  occasional 
watering  with  very  weak  liquid  ur:inure  water  will 
strengthen  the  plants,  greatly  improving  the 
quality  of  the  flowers.     As  I  write  the  weather  is 


not  nearly  so  cold,  but  we  may  yet  expect  severe 
frosts,  and  the  cultivator  must  be  prepared  for 
changes  either  way.  J.  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Propagation. — There  may  not  be  in  many  cases 
suflScient  room  in  a  few  weeks  to  do  all  needful 
propagation,  what  with  bedding  plants  and  other 
things,  to  keep  the  proper  supply  of  plants  for  pot 
culture.  Anything,  therefore,  that  can  be  attended 
to  at  once  should  not  be  delayed.  The  present  is, 
for  instance,  a  very  suitable  one  for  propagating 
Carnations  for  next  autumn  and  winter  flowering. 
Where  any  have  been  struck  in  the  autumn,  those 
now  put  in  will  form  a  good  succession  to  them, 
the  former  flowering  in  early  autumn.  The  cut- 
tings are  not  always  fit  to  take  off  at  one  time,  but 
this  will  not  matter,  being  rather  an  advantage 
than  otherwise,  two,  three  or  four  batches  being 
the  best  to  secure  a  continuance  of  bloom.  I  am 
more  impressed  than  ever  with  the  excellent  pro- 
perties of  Winter  Cheer.  It  is  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  Miss  Joliffe  Improved,  whilst  as  a  white, 
Mrs.  Moore  is  strongly  recommended.  We  have 
now  got  a  batch  of  cuttings  of  these  sorts  striking, 
most  of  which  were  lateral  shoots  pulled  out  at 
the  junction  with  the  main  stem;  others  were 
taken  from  leading  growths  simply  because  we 
were  short  of  them.  These  cuttings  have  been 
placed  five  or  six  into  3-inch  pots  around  the  sides 
of  the  pots  and  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat 
of  about  7,')°,  with  a  temperature  in  the  house  at 
night  of  (J0°  to  05°.  This  treatment  will,  I  think, 
suit  them  very  well.  Previous  to  taking  the  cut- 
tings the  old  stools  were  in  a  nisrht  temperature 
of  50°,  rising  by  day,  so  that  the  difference  for  the 
cuttings  is  not  any  too  much.  The  soil  used  for 
striking  is  about  half  cocoa  fibi'e,  the  rest  loam 
and  silver  sind.  A  sheet  of  glass  is  placed  over 
the  pots,  but  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  ventilation 
on  each  side  through  it  not  fitting  closely.  We 
find  the  crickets  a  bit  trorrblesome  in  eating  the 
cuttings;  if  this  continues  we  shall  give  them  some 
growths  from  outside  to  nibble  at  and  then  catch 
them  if  possible  with  hot  water.  As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  are  struck  they  will  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  usual  atmosphere,  and  soon  afterwards  be 
taken  to  a  somewhat  cooler  house.  Pipings  from 
Pinks  for  pot  culture  can  also  be  put  in  now,  not 
that  ther-e  is  any  time  lost,  but  I  find  them 
strike  better  before  the  weather  gets  much 
brighter. 

A  few  old  stools  of  Bouvardias  should  now  be 
placed  in  heat  to  start  the  plants  into  growth  for 
early  cuttings.  Those  who  h.'ivc  not  thus  far  taken 
any  note  of  Priory  Beauty  and  Mrs.  R-ibert  Green 
will  do  well  to  work  up  a  st"ck  of  them.  They 
have  in  either  ca.se  the  free  habit  of  Vreelandi,  the 
former  a  soft  pink,  the  latter  more  of  a  salmon 
shade.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  next  autumn 
and  winter-flowering  should  be  struck  now,  or  as 
soon  as  possible.  With  these  the  better  way  is 
striking  singly  in  2J-inch  pots  to  avoid  any 
after  check.'  A  vinery  on  the  move  will  answer 
well  for  these  cuttings,  failing  a  pit  that  is 
suitable  for  them.  What  has  to  be  guarded 
against  in  this  case  is  an  excess  of  moisture,  more 
so  even  than  in  that  of  striking  cuttings  from  bed- 
ding varieties  which  have  been  resting  more 
through  the  winter  than  the  others  have.  The 
earliest  flowering  Salvias  can  also  be  propagated 
now  ;  these  will  do  well  where  the  Carnations  are 
being  struck.  Of  these.  Salvia  splendens  and  its 
variety  Bruanti,  a  dwarfer  form,  and  S.  Bethelli 
(rose  and  white),  with  S.  Heeri  (scarlet,  now  in 
flower)  are  about  the  best  for  autumn  and  winter. 
S.  gesnericflora  being  more  of  a  spring  flowering 
variety,  propagation  should  be  deferred  for  a  time. 
Where  the  old-fashioned  scented-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums are  esteemed  for  their  fragrance,  and  any 
demand  is  anticipated  for  cutting,  it  is  very 
advisable  to  set  about  the  propagation  of  these 
also,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  stock.  In  our  own  case 
we  have  struck  a  good  number  of  cuttings  during 
the  winter  on  a  ledge  at  the  back  of  our  Gardenia 
and  Ixora  pits.  This  has  been  just  the  place  for 
them,   hardly  a  cutting    failing.     Now    onwards 


they  will  strike  easily  enough  i.i  a  fair  warmth  ;  a 
vinery  that  is  fairly  advanced  will  suit  them. 

The  past  three  weeks  have  not  been  any  too 
favourable  for  the  propagation  of  Chrysanthemums. 
If  the  usual  stock  has  not  been  already  secured,  some 
more  cuttings  should  be  put  in  as  soon  as  fit.  In 
doing  this,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  early  autumn  varieties  as  represented  by  the 
Desgrange  family.  La  Vierge  and  others.  In  any 
case,  if  the  old  stools  are  still  on  hand,  it  will  not 
be  advisable  to  cast  them  aside  just  yet  unless 
the  pots  and  the  room  are  really  needed  at  once. 
Where  early  plants  of  Fuchsias  are  likely  to  be 
wanted,  some  old  stools  should  at  once  be  put  into 
a  good  warmth  for  cuttings,  these  being  taken  off 
before  they  get  too  long  and  then  struck  in  nearly 
all  sand.  Only  the  most  reliable  kinds  should  be 
looked  to  for  early  flowering,  for  which  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall is  scarcely  beaten  yet  in  its  way.  Double 
Primulas  should  now  soon  receive  attention ;  it 
may  be  possible  that  the  plants  are  still  giving  a 
fair  amount  of  bloom.  Even  if  this  be  the  case,  a 
few  should  have  all  tlic  flowers  cut  off  jthem  and 
then  be  given  a  little  more  warmth  ;  then  in  a 
week  or  two  the  cuttings  will  be  fit  to  take  off.  In 
the  propagation  of  these,  an  excess  of  moisture 
has  to  be  guarded  against  as  much  as  anything. 
Given  a  fairly  warm  house,  say  55°  to  G0°,  they 
will  strike  very  we  1  in  such  a  place  upon  a  mode- 
rately dry  bottom  ;  a  hand-light  with  a  movable 
top  will  make  a  good  place  for  them.  Those  who 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  strike  them  satisfactorily  should 
adopt  the  layering  process,  first  trimming  off  the 
older  leaves  and  then  filling  up  close  to  the  young 
growths  with  cocoa  fibre  and  sand,  or,  failing  the 
former,  some  finely-sifted  leaf  soil  will  answer  the 
purpose.  In  either  case,  this  newly-added  soil 
should  be  kept  moist  to  encourage  root-action. 

Jambs  Hudso-'J. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SowiNf;  Cauliflowkus. — Many  people  now  rely 
upon  plants  raised  in  the  early  pirt  of  the  year  for 
their  principal  supply  of  early  Cauliflowers.  This 
being  tlie  case,  it  is  now  time  the  seeds  were  sown. 
Tlie  plants  must  not  be  hurried  on,  thinking  to 
make  up  lost  time,  as  if  so  they  will  be  useless,  as 
instead  of  forming  neat  little  heads,  they  will  turn 
in  prematurely,  or,  as  gardeners  say,  "  button."  It 
is  also  advisable  to  sow  one  of  the  now  recognised 
early  varieties,  such  as  Veitch's  Early  Forcing  or 
Snowball,  a&d  to  f.illow  on  .select  either  Early  Lon- 
don or  Dwarf  Erfurt.  Walcheren  might  also  be 
sown.  If  a  forcing  variety  is  needed  to  grow  on 
in  pits,  Veitch's  Forcing  is  very  good,  although 
with  the  late  kinds  of  Broccoli  now  in  commerce, 
these  with  the  earliest  Cauliflowers  bridge  over  the 
season,  that  is,  if  the  Broccoli  should  not  be  killed 
by  frost.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in  shal- 
low boxes  of  light  soil,  and  to  ensure  quick  ger- 
mination place  the  box  in  a  gentle  warmth.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well  through  the  soil, 
remove  to  cooler  quarters  near  the  glass,  but  not 
where  they  are  likely  to  become  starved  through 
either  too  cold  or  draughty  quarters.  Watering 
must  also  have  careful  attention  to  prevent  the 
seedlings  damping  off.  Directly  they  are  large 
enough,  pot  oft'  into  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots.  The 
soil  also  should  be  substantial,  three  parts  loam  to 
one  each  of  leaf-soil  and  pulverised  horse  manure. 
Keep  close  until  established,  afterwards  removing 
to  a  greenhouse  shelf,  eventually  placing  in  a  cold 
frame.  The  plants  may  also  be  pricked  out  into 
low  light  frames.  In  this  case  place  a  layer  of 
rotten  manure  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  on  a  hard 
bottom,  and  above  this  the  same  depth  of  holding 
loam  and  a  little  leaf-soil,  into  which  prick  the 
plants  not  less  than  4  inches  apart. 

Kaisini;  Tomato  plants. — For  the  earliest 
supply  of  young  plants  the  seeds  should  now  be 
sown.  In  some  gardens  it  is  the  practice  to  rely 
upon  home-saved  seed,  and  where  this  can  be 
relied  upon  as  pure  and  also  saved  frorrr  healthy 
plants,  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  practice. 
Sow  the  seed  thinly,  so  that  each  little  plant  will 
stand  out  separately.     I'se  light  soil,  just  covering 
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the  seed,  atterwards  giving  a  gentle  watering  and 
place  in  a  warm  structure,  where  a  little  bottom- 
heat  may  also  be  provided.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings appear  place  them  well  up  to  the  light.  By 
the  time  the  first  rough  leaf  is  showing  pot  them 
off  singly  into  li-inch  pots  In  double  potting 
there  is  no  advantage,  but  rather  the  reverse.  I'se 
light  fiiable  soil,  which  must  also  be  warmed.  If 
kept  close  and  sprinkled  the  plants  will  soon  be 
established,  and  should  then  be  removed  to  a  light 
position  near  the  glass,  this  keeping  them  sturdy 
and  also  enhancing  their  early  fruiting  powers, 
causing  them  to  i-how  healthy  trusses  of  bloom 
sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 

ToM.\TOES  FROM  C't'TTixGS. — Although  it  is  the 
practice  of  some  people  to  take  cuttings  in  the 
autumn  and  grow  these  on  for  producing  the 
earliest  fruits,  yet  unless  they  are  perfectly  clean 
and  healthy,  they  should  not  be  retained.  Very 
often  a  ftw  white  fly  or  their  eggs  are  lurking 
about,  and  upon  the  return  of  bright  weather  they 
spring  into  life  and  contaminate  younger  plants. 
)f  the  plants  are  clean,  these  may  now  be  either 
pitted  off  or  repotted  as  the  case  may  be. 

Parsley. — Now  is  the  time  when  Parsley  will 
commence  to  be  scarce,  and  this  no  doubt  many 
people  have  found  out  ere  this.  Whenever  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground  some  strong  roots  should 
be  taken  up  and  planted  thickly  in  boxes.  These, 
if  placed  on  a  gentle  hotbed  or  in  a  fairly  warm 
structure,  will  sojn  start  into  growih,  but  r.o  great 
supply  can  be  expected.  As  we  never  know  how 
prolonged  the  severe  weather  may  he,  the  best 
course  w.W  be  to  make  a  sowing  in  heat. 

A.  Young. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Moss  AND  Lichen. — In  low-lying  positions,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  much  clay  in  the  soil,  the 
extra  moisture  nearly  always  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere favours  the  growth  of  such  parasites  as 
Moss  and  Lichen  on  fruit  trees  generally,  and 
Apples  and  Pears  in  particular.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  they  seriously  affect"  the 
health  of  the  trees  overrun  by  them.  The 
healthiest  trees  are  those  with  good  clear  stems 
and  main  branches,  those  overrun  and  their 
breathing  pores  clogged  by  Moss  and  Lichen  being 
the  first  to  become  stunted  in  growth  and  of  com- 
paratively little  real  service.  In  some  few  in- 
stances removing  the  principal  cause,  that  is,  an 
excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  is  quickly  followed 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  parasite^,  and  one  of 
the  first  remedies  should,  therefore,  be  an  exami- 
nation of  the  drains.  If  these  are  badly  clogged 
by  tree  roots  or  other  obstacles,  either  clean  out 
the  old  drains  or  form  fresh  ones.  In  orchards  the 
drains  ought  to  be  disposed  midway  between  the 
rows  cf  standard  tree--,  and  as  a  rule  not  less  than 
3  feet  deep,  there  being  such  a  thing  as  draining 
away  surface  water  too  rapid  y.  There  are  several 
known  remedies  far  removing  Moss  and  Lichen 
temporarily,  this  including  scraping  and  scrubbing 
with  brine  and  lime-wa.'h.  Scrubbing  is  a  far  too 
tedious  operation  beyond  what  might  be  done  in 
that  way  to  the  clear  trunks  of  standard  trees. 
Newly-slaked  lime  in  a  fine  state,  shaken  through 
a  coarse  bag  or  otherwise  dusted  or  distributed 
among  the  branches  when  these  are  in  a  moist 
state,  will  do  much  towards  killing  Moss  and 
Lichen  ;  but,  all  things  considered,  it  is  a  less  satis- 
factory remedy  than  thoroughly  coating  them  with 
lime  water.  Add  sufficient  caustic  lime  to  a  tub  of 
w.iter  to  give  this  the  consistency  and  colour  of 
milk,  pass  it  through  a  fine  seed  sieve,  and  apply  with 
an  old  syringe  while  still  hot.  Every  crack  and 
crevice  that  can  be  got  at  should  be  thoroughly 
searched  out  with  the  syringe,  and  this  will  be  the 
means  of  destroying  a  good  many  insect  pests,  as 
well  as  the  Moss  and  Lichen.  The  latter  will 
gradually  become  brown  a'sd  fall  off,  leaving  the 
stems  and  branches  clear  for  some  time  to  come. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  do  this  important  work, 
any  lime  water  that  misses  the  tree  not  hurting 
or  disfiguring  much  that  may  hi  alive  near  at 
hand. 


American  blight.— This  is  a  very  bad  scourge 
in  some  gardens  and  orchards,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
a  few  nurseries  as  well.  It  is  a  species  of  aphis, 
and  amateurs  will  find  it  in  masses  wherever  there 
are  cracks  and  crevices,  more  especially  in  canker- 
ous swellings  on  the  bark  of  the  trees  brought  on  in 
many  cases  by  their  own  action.  Strong  insecticides, 
incUiding  Gishursc  compound,  well  brushed'  into 
the  infested  places  is  an  efl'octivc,  but  very  slow 
proceeding,  and  to  be  recommended  only  where 
there  are  only  a  few  small  trees  to  be  cleaned. 
Being  well  protected  with  their  woolly  covering, 
American  blight  is  quite  as  hard  to  destroy  as 
mealy  bug  in  plant  stoves.  Insecticides,  notably 
petroleum,  used  in  a  very  strong  state  or  undiluted, 
must  be  injurious  to  the  bark  of  the  trees  ;  whereas, 
if  applied  in  conjunction  with  very  hot  water,  it  is 
safe  and  effective. 

Otiiku  INSECT  PESTS.— Scale,  aphides  (especially 
the  black  form)  and  the  caterpillars  of  the  winter 
moth,  lackey  moth  and  small  ermine  moth  have 
also  to  be  reckoned  with  by  many  would-be  suc- 
cessful fruit  growers,  and  it  is  during  the  present 
month  and  February  that  effective  measures  can 
best  be  taken.  The  first-named  is  mostly  found  on 
Apples  and  Pears,  the  former  being  sometimes 
nearly  smothered  by  the  mussel  scale,  and  Pears 
by  what  is  known  as  the  oyster  scale,  from  a  re- 
semblance which  they  bear  to  those  bivalves.  The 
aphides  are  most  troublesome  in  the  case  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums  and  Cherries,  while 
the  caterpillars  mentioned  principally  devastate 
Apples  and  Pears.  For  both  scale  and  aphides 
the  petroleum  and  hot- water  remedy  is  the  best 
that  can  be  r.  commended,  and,  next  to  gre.^sed 
bands  f  istened  ro.ind  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the 
autumn  for  catching  the  ascending  moths,  is  the 
most  effective  against  caterpillars.  It  is  fully 
capable  of  destroying  the  eggs  of  insects  that  it 
reaches,  as  well  as  insects  and  laiv*  generally,  and 
being  harmless  as  far  as  the  bark  and  roots  are 
concerned,  should  be  used  sufficiently  fr£ely  to  well 
moisten  the  soil  to  a  good  depth  below.  Given  a 
good  sufply  of  hot  water  at  not  less  than  130° 
when  it  leaves  the  boiler  or  copper,  a  pound  of  soft 
soap,  a  can  of  petroleum,  two  syringes  and  two 
willing  men,  quite  a  large  number  of  trees  can  be 
cleaned  in  a  few  hours.  To  every  3-gallon  can  of 
hot  water  add  a  lump  of  soft  soap  about  the  size 
of  a  ten's  egg  and  S  ozs.  of  petroleum — measured 
the  most  realily  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  8-oz. 
medicine  brittle.  One  syringe  should  be  employed 
in  thoroughly  wetting  every  part  of  the  infested 
trees,  crevices  in  the  trees  and  walls  in  particular 
being  well  searched  out,  and  the  other  in  forcibly 
returning  its  contents  into  the  can  to  keep  the  oil 
mixed.  There  is  so  little  likelihool  of  the  roots 
being  injured,  that  it  is  advisable  to  remove  all 
rubbish  and  loose  soil  from  near  the  walls  and 
under  the  trees  generally,  leaving  the  surface  in  a 
loose  slate  in  order  that  it  may  be  readily  mois- 
tened by  the  insecticiie.  All  rubbish  thus  col- 
lected should  hi  burnt,  as  there  may  be  eggs 
deposited  on  this.  If  or.e  application  does  not 
thoroughly  clear  the  trees  of  scale,  repeat  it  before 
the  buds  .are  bursting,  and  the  latter  will  then 
escape  injury  and  the  remedy  b3  complete. 

Weevils. — Both  the  perfect  insect  and  the  grubs 
of  weevils  are  greater  enemies  to  the  fruit  crops 
than  is  generally  supposed.  In  some  gardens  and 
orchards  the  Gooseberry  crop  is  quite  spoilt,  owing 
to  the  calyces  of  the  fiowers  being  eaten  by 
weevils,  the  floA-ers  of  Apples  and  Pears  also  suf- 
fering from  their  attacks;  while  the  leaves  of 
Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  and  sometimes 
App!e=,  Pears  and  Plums  arc  frequently  badly  eaten 
by  either  the  grubs  or  perfect  insects.  Catching 
the  weevils  during  the  summer  by  the  aid  of  a 
light  and  a  cloth  spread  under  the  trees  is  a  good 
remedv,  but  much  may  be  done  now  towards  les- 
sening the  evil.  Remove  all  loose  soil  and  rubbish 
from  under  the  trees,  and  either  lightly  fork  in  a 
good  dressing  of  caustic  lime,  or,  better  still,  apply 
the  petroleum  and  hot- water  remedy.  This  syringed 
well  into  the  wall  crevices,  and  in  particular  washed 
down  into  the  soil  close  up  to  the  walls,  would 
destroy  the  greater  portion  of  the  weevils  there 
hibernating.  VV,  Iggulden. 
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STRONCJ  TOMATO  PLANTS. 
TiiKRE  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against  strong 
young  Tomato  plants.  At  one  time  they  were  ob- 
jected to  because  it  was  thought  those  less  vigor- 
ous were  not  only  the  first  to  produce  fruit,  but 
were  also  the  heaviest  croppers  throughout. 
Some  old-fashioned  gardeners  did  not  believe 
in  seedlings,  being  under  the  impression  that 
these  were  far  too  strong  growing  to  become 
(juickly  and  heavily  productive,  and  in  orilor  to 
counteract  this  suppo.sed  unfruitful  habit  of 
growth  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  to  strike 
the  tops  of  strong  seedlings  and  to  throw  the 
plants  or  stumps  away.  Even  in  those  days, 
this  being  when  Tomato  growing  under  glass 
was  in  its  infancy,  I  felt  that  this  was  so  much 
wasted  labour,  and  nearly  lost 'my  situation  be- 
cause I  protested  against  striking  the  tops  a 
second  time.  Cutting-raised  plants  are  not  one 
whit  more  precocious  in  producing  fruit  than  are 
seedlings,  nor  do  they,  as  a  rule,  fruit  any  nearer 
the  ground  than  do  those  raised  from  seed  and 
properly  prepared.  When  the  scare  caused  by 
the  new  form  of  disease,  most  generally  known 
as  Cladisporium,  was  at  its  height,  one  preven- 
tive measure  to  which  much  importance  was 
attached  was  the  preparation  of  extra  hard- 
stemmed  plants,  subsequent  culture  also  tend- 
ing to  keep  theiBi  from  becoming  so  vigorous  as 
they  are  apt  to  do  when  planted  out  in  rather 
strong  soil.  Undoubtedly,  the  disease  does  act 
most  fatally  in  the  case  of  Tomato  plants  in  a 
luxuriant  condition,  more  especially  when  this 
is  brought  about  by  means  of  a  rich  root-run, 
strong  heat  and  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  but 
though  it  is  most  advisable  to  avoid  the  latter 
error,  it  is  not  wise  to  start  with  stunted  plants. 
Stunted  plants  too  often  mean  legginess,  the 
hard  stems  also  failing  to  ever  swell  properly. 
By  far  the  most  profitable  plants  are  those  which 
produce  a  strong  first  cluster  of  fruit,  this 
reaching  down  so  as  to  nearly  or  quite  touch  the 
ground  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  starved,  leggy 
plants  the  first  bunches  of  fruit  are  both  feeble 
and  formed  from  IS  inches  to  2  feet  from  the 
soil. 

I  hold  that  Tomato  plants  should  never  be 
placed  in  small  pots.  Once  they  become  m  the 
least  bit  root-bound  tbo  growth  is  spindly  and 
weak,  and  is  with  difficulty  recovered  to  a  more 
robust  state.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly 
in  pans  or  pots  filled  with  tine  sandy  soil.  Thin 
sowing  is  recommended  because  the  seedlings  if 
crowded  quickly  weaken  each  other,  and  there 
is  no  sense  in  raising  very  many  more  of  them 
than  are  needed,  while  fine  light  soil  ought  to 
be  used,  as  it  is  only  out  of  this  that  the  tender 
young  roots  can  be  shaken  or  lifted  without  ex- 
periencing a  severe  check.  Tomato  seed  germi- 
nates very  quickly  and  surely  in  a  brisk  heat, 
and  directly  the  seedlings  are  well  through  tlie 
.soil  they  ought  to  be  raised  more  up  to  the 
light,  a  shelf  near  the  glass  .suiting  them  well. 
When  well  into  the  rough  leaf  they  .should  be 
potted  ofiF.  Prepare  a  heap  of  light  loamy  com- 
post, and  warm  this  thoroughly  by  means  of 
heated  bricks  plunged  in  it.  The  pots  to  be 
used  ought  to  bo  either  5  inches  or  0  inches  in 
diameter,  clean  and  lightly  drained,  and  the 
potting  should  be  done  in  the  house  where  the 
seedliiigs  are  growing,  a  few  minutes  in  a  cold 
potting  shed  checking  them  badly.  I'lace  a 
little  rough  soil  on  the  drainage  and  fill  up  to 
the  rims  with  the  soil.  The  seedlings  .should 
be  carefully  shaken  clear  of  each  other,  and  be 
then  sunk  up  to  their  seed  leaves  singly  in  the 
smaller  sized  pots  or  in  pairs  against  the  sides 
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of  the  larger  ones,  smartly  jarring  down  the 
soil  being  all  the  fixing  needed.  Place  them  in 
a  warm,  light  position,  shade  from  sunshine 
and  water  gently  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  water- 
ing somewhat  sparingly  afterwards.  Directly 
the  plants  have  recovered  their  healthy  colour 
expose  them  to  the  full  sunshine  and  raise  well 
up  to  the  glass.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
they  commence  rooting — the  buried  stems  freely 
emitting  roots— and  growing  strongly,  their 
sturdiness  being  most  marked.  If  kept  long 
enough  in  these  pots  for  the  first  bunch  of 
flowers  to  be  well  developed,  the  stems  will 
soon  begin  to  elongate  unduly,  and  the  final 
potting  or  planting  out  should  be  done  before  a 
root-bound  state  is  arrived  at.  There  is  little 
or  no  likelihood  of  plants  thus  well  prepared 
falling  to  show  strong  bunches  of  flower  before 
they  are  12  inches  high,  and  it  will  be  largely 
the  fault  of  the  cultivator  if  they  subsequently 
fail  from  disease  or  other  causes.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  seed  if  an  early  crop  of  To- 
matoes under  glass  is  required,  but  for  green- 
house and  open-air  culture  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  March  is  quite  soon  enough  to  raise 
plants.  W.  I. 


make  them  as  fertile  as  possible.  A  dressing  of  well- 
prepared  manure  and  wood  ashes  should  be  applied 
in  all  cases  where  support  is  neeiled.  In  planting, 
turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  carefully  and  set 
them  (j  inches  apart  in  tlie  rows,  drawing  some  of 
the  best  soil  about  the  balls,  also  seeing  that  it  is 
well  pressed  about  the  roots,  this  assisting  the 
plants  to  take  readily  to  the  soil.  After  the  Peas 
are  planted,  draw  the  soil  up  on  each  side  as  a 
means  of  protection,  at  the  same  time  placing 
some  short  spray  sticks  round  them.  Some  people,  I 
know,  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  place  sticks  to 
dwarf  Peas,  but  the  advantages  far  outweigh  any 
supposed  disadvantages.  A.  Y.  A. 


FORWARDING  EARLY  PEAS  IN  POTS. 

The  article  on  forwarding  early  Peas  in  pots  by 
Mr.  Wjthes  at  page  13  appears  at  an  opportune 
time.  There  c.innot  be  any  question  as  to  errors 
of  culture  in  this  phase  of  Pea  management,  and 
the  truism,  the  more  haste  the  less  speed,  is  very 
evident  in  the  raising  of  early  Peas  in  pots.  Now 
that  the  practice  of  sowing  Peas  in  November  or 
December  is  not  practised  so  largely  as  in 
days  gone  by,  many  people  appear  to  be  in  too 
much  haste  at  tlie  turn  of  the  year  to  forward 
them  as  much  as  possible,  by  sowing  in  pots 
and  boxes  and  placing  them  in  heat,  with  the 
result  that  they  become  drawn  and  tender,  and 
also  very  much  pot-bound.  Economy  now  being 
the  order  of  the  day,  it  also  has  to  be  extended  to 
the  seed  list,  and  if  no  more  seed  of  the  earliest 
Peas  were  ordered  than  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
first  sowing,  and  these  should  have  happened  to 
have  been  sown  in  heat  early  in  the  year,  it  is 
very  evident  the  plants  would  be  poor  when  a 
seasonable  planting  time  arrived.  It  having  now 
become  the  practice  to  rely  for  a  first  crop  on  the 
dwarf  earlies,  such  as  Chelsea  Gem,  William 
Hurst,  and  English  Wonder,  these  are  not  so  apt 
to  show  outwardly  the  ill  effects  of  early  sowing, 
like  William  I.  for  instance.  Being  dwarf  growers, 
they  do  not  grow  very  high  whilst  in  pots,  or  at 
least  not  much  above  a  couple  of  inches,  but  the 
pots  will  be  filled  with  roots,  and  after  the  plants 
are  set  out  they  grow  but  very  Uttle  afterwards. 
In  fact  many  people  are  of.en  surprised  at  their 
showing  for  bloom  when  only  a  few  inches  high. 
The  taller  growers  will  become  spindly  and  fall 
about,  and  very  often  need  sticks  for  their  support 
before  it  is  safe  to  plant  them  out. 

By  not  sowing  the  seeds  before  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary or  the  first  week  in  February,  the  condition  bv 
planting  time  will  be  quite  different,  that  is,  of 
course,  if  not  hurried  on  in  heat,  as  even  at  this 
time  there  are  ample  opportunities  for  their  be- 
coming spoiled  it  this  latter  practice  is  indulged 
in.  Being  brought  on  under  cool  treatment,  the 
plants  grow  along  sturdily,  so  that  they  are  in  fine 
condition  for  planting.  Even  if  inclement  weather 
should  occur  afterwards  they  are  not  likely  to  re- 
ceive much  of  a  check,  and  with  the  return  of  fine 
weather  they  grow  away  freely.  Like  Mr.  Wythes, 
I  look  upon  small  pots  for  sowing  the  seed  in  as 
an  evil.  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  for  sow- 
ing in  5-inch  pots. 

Whenever  the  weather  and  soil  are  in  a  suitable 
condition  the  Peas  are  planted  out.  If  they  are 
dwarfs,  they  will  well  repay  the  shelter  of  a  warm 
south  border.  These  early  south  borders  gener- 
ally have  e.xtra  attention  bestowed  upon  them  ic 
receiving  additions  of  other  material,   so   as   to 


Two    good   winter   veg-etables. — It   is   an 

easy  matter  to  have  plenty  of  good  vegetables 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  but  this 
is  not  so  from  November  onwards.  To  meet  this 
demand  I  grow  a  large  breadth  of  Couve  Tron- 
chuda.  This  I  find  most  useful  from  October  on- 
wards, and  it  is  much  sought  after  by  the  cook. 
When  the  heads  are  large  and  the  leaves  have  big 
midribs,  then  it  is  that  it  does  us  good  service.  In 
my  case  only  the  midribs  are  used,  and  dished  up 
like  Seakale.  To  obtain  the  be^t  results  I  find  it 
best  to  sow  a  little  seed  under  a  handlight  early  in 
the  year.  Some  people  complain  that  tliis  Cabbage 
is  not  hardy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  find  it  as  hardy  as 
other  Cabbage.  After  the  heads  are  cut  I  find 
many  of  the  stumps  live  through  the  winter  and 
give  some  beautiful  tender  greens  all  through  the 
spring.  Chou  de  Burghley,  although  severely  con- 
demned by  many  cultivators  when  first  sent  out, 
is  also  valuable  when  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion how  hardy  it  is  and  that  it  comes  in  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  onward,  and  that  the  heads 
are  very  white  and  tender.  To  have  it  in  this  state 
and  at  this  time  I  sow  it  at  the  same  time  as 
Broccoli  and  plant  at  the  same  time.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  (J.iu.  3)  I  have  a  fine  lot  growing  on  a 
piece  of  land  from  which  Strawberries  had  been 
cleared. — F.  A.  C. 


GARDEN  REFUSE. 


saturated  with  liquid  manure.  Mortar  rubble 
from  buildings  should  always  be  utilised  for  fruit 
trees,  and  if  not  required  at  the  time  should  be 
stored  for  use  when  required.  If  there  is  any  sur- 
plus matter  that  is  not  sufficiently  decayed,  allow 
it  to  get  all  the  moisture  possible,  giving  liquid 
manure  or  drainings  from  manure  heaps.  This 
will  soon  be  in  condition,  and  may  be  used  to 
advantage  for  such  crops  as  Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
&.O.,  later  in  the  season.  G.  Wi'TilES. 


The  above  term  includes  all  that  is  supposed  to  be 
of  little  value  in  the  garden,  but  which  often  ^ives 
the  grower  of  choice  vegetables  and  fruit  just  the 
materials  required  to  mix  with  unsuitable  soils. 
At  no  season  of  the  year  than  now  is  there  a 
better  opportunity  to  secure  these  aids  to  enrich 
the  soil,  at  the  same  time  doing  a  vast  amount 
of  good  by  the  removal  of  useless,  often  unsightly 
material.  One  of  the  best  manures  we  have  is 
wood  ashes,  which  mo.-t  plants  in  a  vigorous  state 
like.  At  this  period  the  quarters  occupied  by 
last  year's  crops  will  require  to  be  got  in  readiness 
for  the  next  season's  crop,  and  in  gardens  of  any 
age  with  plentiful  supplies  of  manure  failures  often 
occur  by  clubbing,  wireworm,  and  other  insect  pests. 
There  is  no  better  remedy  than  stopping  the  sup- 
ply of  animal  manure  and  treating  the  soil  to 
liberal  dressings  of  wood  a'hes,  lime,  or  burnt 
garden  refuse.  In  case  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  wood  ashes  may  be  used,  add- 
ing a  liberal  quantity  of  guano,  or  the  latter  may 
with  advantage  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing. 
There  is  always  from  this  date  till  late  in  the 
spring  a  wealth  of  material  that  may  be  converted 
into  charred  refuse,  as  all  prunings,  useless  growth, 
stalks  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  or  any  of  the 
Brassica  tribe  may  be  utilised  for  this  purpose, 
and  if  a  large  quantity  cannot  be  secured,  certain 
quarters  may  be  attended  to,  doing  the  worst  each 
season.  It  is  surprising  what  a  mass  of  suitable 
material  can  be  secured  when  means  are  taken  to 
collect  and  prepare  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no 
better  fertiliser  than  charred  refuse  for  soils  badly 
infested  with  wireworm,  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  gas  lime.  For  Asparagus  beds  in  heavy  clay 
soil  the  garden  refuse,  after  having  been  placed  in 
heaps  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  quicklime  and 
turned  occasionally,  is  of  great  value.  Leaves, 
which  are  often  very  plentiful,  may  always  be 
turned  to  valuable  account.  They  decay  rapidly 
if  placed  in  sunken  pits  or  covered  with  soil  and 
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REGRAFTING  ORCHARD  TREES. 

As  an  aid  to  the  productiveness  and  more 
general  improvement  of  our  orchards,  which 
are  proverbially  in  a  more  or  less  neglected 
condition,  some  information  on  the  method 
and  utility  of  regrafting  may  be  useful,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  wish  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  growth  of  our  more  profitable  kinds  of 
pot  fruit  instead  of  converting  the  whole  pro- 
duce into  cider.  Suitable  trees  for  regrafting 
are  those  in  fairly  thriving  condition,  but 
which  do  not  bear  or  only  produce  fruit  of  in- 
ferior quality.  Anyone  experienced  in  the  matter 
can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  tree  is  likely  to 
pay  for  regrafting  from  the  shape,  age,  growth, 
and  evenness  of  the  wood.  As  a  rule  it  is  not 
wise  to  head  down  trees  with  large  or  knotty 
limbs,  having  all  the  bearing  sprays  at  the  end. 
But  crab  and  kernel  trees,  that  is,  trees  from 
the  pip  which  have  never  been  grafted,  will 
generally  do  even  if  old.  Of  course,  the  Blen- 
heim, although  it  may  be  unproductive  for  the 
first  20  years,  should  never  be  headed,  as  it 
will  ultimately  be  profitable  under  proper 
management.  Also,  as  sour  kinds  are  more  or 
less  in  demand  for  jam-making,  it  is  not  wise 
to  be  too  hasty  in  condemning  a  tree.  I  had 
intended  regrafting  one  which  was  compara- 
tively unproductive  for  some  time,  but  last 
season  the  crop  of  fruit  was  !'  cwt.  We 
may  be  satisfied  with  over  £1  worth  of  fruit 
from  a  tree  even  if  only  once  in  two  or 
three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had, 
from  a  formerly  useless  tree,  1  cwt.  10  lbs. 
of  Lord  Suffield  (sold  at  £1  per  cwt.) the  fourth 
year  after  regrafting.  Trees  may  be  headed 
down  now  (hard  frosty  weather  is  favour- 
able for  the  work),  or  any  time  before  grafting 
commences.  I  have  had  this  done  in  May, 
when  the  leaves  are  appearing,  with  as  good,  if 
not  better  results  than  earlier.  But  on  the 
whole  it  is  advisable  to  take  the  heads  off  early 
and  have  the  wood  cleared  away,  especially 
where  much  has  to  be  done,  or  (judging  from  my 
own  experience)  owing  to  the  great  push  of  work 
in  April  and  May,  the  grafting  Would  probably 
be  neglected  or  postponed.  When  done  early 
the  branches  should  have  another  inch  or  two 
taken  off  at  grafting  time  to  ensure  fresh  sappy 
bark.  The  object  being  a  large  head  in  a  short 
time,  commence  by  sawing  ofl'  the  lower  branches 
a  good  distance  from  the  trunk,  always  cutting 
first  on  the  under  side  of  a  bough  to  prevent 
splitting,  and  remove  the  head  with  a  view  to 
inserting  the  grafts  at  fairly  equal  distances, 
from  fifty  to  100  on  a  large  tree.  I  prefer  wood 
from  1  inch  to  3  Inches  in  diameter,  the  former 
taking  one  or  two  grafts,  the  latter  three  or 
four.  It  is  easy  to  thin  out  afterwards  if  re- 
quisite, but  of  little  use  attempting  to  patch  up 
by  inserting  grafts  another  season. 

Regrafting  is  a  simple  operation  as  now  per- 
formed. I  have  put  in  thousands  with  only  a 
common  pocket  knife.  The  branch  being  sawn 
ott'at  a  smooth  part  free  from  knots,  etc.,  pare 
away  the  rough  edge  of  bark,  then  cut  one  or 
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more  slits  (according  to  the  si/.e  of  stock) 
tlnxHigh  the  bark  'J  inches  down,  open  slightly 
at  top  :  now  take  the  graft,  make  a  clean 
smooth  cut  of  Ij  inches,  slightly  pare  the  green 
outer  bark  from  lower  edge  and  insert  firmly, 
tying  on  with  moist  ralha.  The  part  inserted 
should  contain  no  bud  or  uuevenness  to  pre- 
vent perfect  tit  of  bark  to  bark,  and  the  grafts 
should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  two  buds 
above  the  clay.  The  lower  {iirt  of  graft  in- 
serted in  soil  will  lie  brown  ;  this  must  be  cut 
away.  With  a  little  practice  ;iOO  grafts  may  be 
successfully  put  on  in  the  day,  while  any  care- 
ful handy  workman  will  soon  learn  to  manipu- 
late and  apply  the  clay,  which  should  be  done 
at  once  and  a  piece  of  raffia  also  twisted  three 
or  four  times  round  it  and  tied.  We  used  to 
be  troubled  with  the  wind  blowing  out  the 
grafts  in  summer,  especially  when  the  growth 
was  strong,  but  a  tie  round  the  clay  prevents 
this  and  keep.s  all  firm.  The  clay  will  do  no 
harm  if  left  on  till  the  following  winter,  when 
it  must  be  cleared  well  away,  with  any  Moss, 
loose  bark,  or  shoots  growing  on  the  original  wood. 
This  should  be  attended  to  every  season,  and  a 
spraying  with  liquid  lime  before  the  buds  burst 
will  be  very  beneficial,  tending  to  clean  growth 
and  freedom  from  insect  pests. 

.\s  to  varieties  most  suitable  for  redrafting, 
the  large  early  kinds  are  the  most  profitable. 
They  realise  about  double  the  price,  meet  with 
no  foreign  competition,  and  by  the  early  har- 
vesting there  is  not  only  less  risk  from  gales, 
but  the  trees  have  more  time  to  recuperate 
their  bearing  vigour  for  the  next  season,  while 
the  fruit  is  out  of  the  way  before  the  bulk 
of  our  orchard  produce  recjuires  attention. 
My  favourite  is  Lord  Suffield  (tliough  it  may  not 
be  equally  suitable  to  all  soils  and  situations), 
and  I  annually  insert  all  available  grafts  of  this 
variety.  It  is  particularly  suitable  where  there 
is  limited  head  room,  as  freiiuently  happens  in 
regraftiug  a  tree  here  and  there  in  a  crowded 
orchard.  Some  object  to  these  early  prolific 
varieties  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  become 
exhausted  sooner  than  other  kinds,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  feeding.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  variety  like  Suffield,  with 
limited  head  growth,  and  con.sequently  limited 
root-run,  will  exhaust  the  available  .soil  through 
constant  bearing  earlier  than  a  shy-bearing  kind 
with  extended  root-run,  unless  the  former  is 
well  fed  with  the  nece.ssary  fertilisers  for  fruit 
production  in  the  way  of  potash  and  phosphates. 
Ecklinville  Seedling  is  good  all  round  for  young 
orold  stocks,  and  requires  room.  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, a  valuable  late  variety,  is  a  strong  grower, 
soon  making  a  fine  head.  Kiugof  the  Pippins 
is  a  favourite  in  the  market,  and  should  be  largely 
grown.  This  Apple  realised  with  me  in  18!(0  up  to 
323.  per  cwt.,  and  last  year  to  ISs.  per  cwt.  It 
pays  well  (as,  in  fact,  will  all  good  fruit)  for  extra 
manuring  and  cultivation  to  ensure  size  and 
colour.  Never  put  a  weak  growing  kind  on  to 
a  large  stock  or  tree.  W^e  have  not  much  choice 
in  really  good  early  dessert  Apples  in  this  re- 
spect, most  of  them  being  comparatively  weak 
growers.  Red  Astrachan  is  strong,  first-class 
for  market,  but  rather  shy  in  bearing.  Half-a- 
dozen  kinds  are  better  than  a  quantity.  In 
some  orchards  of  pot  fruit  we  will  scarcely  find 
half-a-doz3n  trees  of  the  same  sort.  This  is 
where  the  Americms  are  beating  us.  In  graft- 
ing keep  the  varieties  as  much  as  possible  to- 
gether ;  it  saves  time  in  harvesting.  Grafts 
should  be  cut  this  month  or  next  and  inserted 
half  their  length  in  the  soil  in  a  shady  place. 
Strong  shoots  of  the  former  year's  growth  are 
always  to  bs  preferred. 

Pear  trees,  if  sound  and  not  too  old,  may 
also  be  grafted.     In  Pears  we  have  a  choice  of 


a  great  variety,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
kind  is  the  most  profitable.  Souvenir  du  C(m- 
gri's,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  and  Pitniaston  Duchess 
are  large,  good,  and  strong  growers.  Unprofit- 
able trees  against  a  wall  can  bo  sometimes  re- 
grafted  to  advantage.  Plenty  of  grafts  should 
be  inserted,  and  if  headed  back  judiciously, 
the  wall  will  be  covered  in  three  or  fonr  years. 
Nothing  pays  better  for  wall  protection  than  a 
good  Pear,  and  all  available  space  should  be 
utilised.  For  a  southern  aspect  .say  Jargonelle, 
and  for  east  and  west  the  three  kinds  men- 
tioned above.  A  good  proportion  of  potash  in 
the  soil,  either  natural  or  applied,  is  essential 
for  the  successful  growth  of  Pears.  Plum 
stocks  of  say  1  inch  diameter  may  be  grafted 
in  the  same  way  as  Apjiles.  Wild  Plum  stocks 
will  occasionally  be  found  growing  in  the 
hedges.  When  the  hedge  is  pleached  or 
cropped,  these  should  be  marked,  headed 
back,  and  grafted  with  Victoria  or  Czar — the 
two  mo.st  profitable  Plums  in  cultivation.  I 
have  just  marked  twenty-five  stocks  in  a  hedge 
for  this  purpose.  February  and  March  are  the 
months  for  grafting  Plums,  Pears  follow  next. 


stanrlard  kinds  were  in  first-rate  condition.  Pos- 
sibly it  require?  the  soil  exactly  suited  to  its  re- 
quirements. Personally  speaking,  I  have  resolved 
to  discard  it  as  an  unreliable  variety,  giving  pre- 
ference to  such  as  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  other  good  sorts.  Furthermore,  La 
Favorite  is  later  in  ripening  ;  hence,  wlien  grown 
witti  other  sorts  that  ripen  before  it,  tlie  treat- 
ment for  the  one  does  not  ac;ord  with  that 
needed  for  the  other.  I  should  like  some  of  our 
Melon  growers  to  state  their  opinion  of  La  Fa- 
vorite, which  in  my  case  is  only  such   in  name 

—  GU'JWElt. 


KEEPING   L.4.TE    GR.^PES. 

The  ac3ompxnying  illustration  repre.?ents  a 
capital  glass  which  is  used  by  Mr.  Stanton, 
of  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  for  keeping 
(irapes.  It  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
bottles  generally  used,  and  is  very  cheap.  The 
receptacle  is  made  of  clear  glass,  and  having 
a  wide  mouth,  water  can  be  easily  added  from 
a  small  watering  -  cm  as  required  without 
tlie    trouble  of    taking   it   down    or    removing 


the  Grapes.  Having  square  sides,  too,  it 
and  Apples  in  April  up  to  the  middle  of  May.  I  may  be  moved  along  in  the  racks  to  suit  the 
The  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  orchards  1  size  of  the  bunches,  as  there  is  no  need  to  fix 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  unfair  conditions  it,  the  rails  being  just  sufficient  distance 
and  retrogressive  influence  of  the  land  laws  ;  !  apart  to  admit  the  bottles  between,  and  fixed 
in  fact,  this  is  more  or  less  the    root   of   our  I  at    such    an    angle— as    illustrated — that     the 

bunches  hang  clear.  The  weight 
of  the  bunch  will  press  the  immersed 
end  of  the  stem  against  the  upper 
side  of  the  bottle,  and  so  prevent 
its  slipping  out.  It  miy  be  urged 
that  as  Alicante  and  Lady  Downe's 
— two  of  our  best  late  Grapes  — ■ 
often  produce  their  best  bunches 
near  the  main  stem  of  the  Vine, 
such  bunches  could  not  be  kept  in 
these  bottles  through  the  stem  at 
the  base  being  too  short  ;  but  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  this,  as  the  Grapes 
will  keep  very  well  if  the  terminal 
end  of  the  shoot  be  inserted  in 
the  bottles.  It  is  always  best  to 
leave  about  18  inches  of  stem 
beyond  the  bunch  when  the  Grapes 
are  cut,  as  otherwise  the  berries 
are  apt  to  crack  through  absorbing 
too  much  of  the  water  when  first  stored.  It 
is  well  also  to  cut  off  the  immersed  end  about 
once  in  three  weeks  to  maintain  a  fri'e  pa.s.sage 
for  absorption.  W.  H.  Lees. 

Trent  Puik  Oanhiiy,  New  Bunicf. 


Ghisse.s  ill  place  of  bottles  for  keeping  Gi'apes. 


agricultural  depression  generally.  Tenants,  on 
quitting,  ought  to  be,  and  will  be  before  long, 
compensated  for  any  increase  in  value  to  their 
holdings  which  may  accrue  from  the  regrafting 
of  orchard  trees  with  more  profitable  varieties 
as  well  as  other  improvement.s.  When 
there  is  every  facility  for  purchasing  land  in 
small  quantities  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the 
tenant,  even  of  a  cottage,  can  secure  full  com- 
pensation for  all  improvements  ;  when  village 
life  is  made  more  attractive  by  local  powei-s  of 
administration,  and  by  the  creation  in  large 
numbers  of  fruitful  and  profitable  small  hold- 
ings, then  we  may  expect  to  hear  less  of  the 
unemployed  and  consequently  degraded  con- 
dition of  the  masses  in  our  large  cities. 

Holme);  Hereford.  E.   W.  Beaven. 


Melon  La  Favorite. — This  Melon,  where  it 
succeeds  well,  is  without  doubt  a  finely  flavoured 
variety.  In  1.S91  I  noted  it  as  winning  first  prizes 
at  several  shows  when  tested  by  flavour.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  plants  do  not  by  any  means 
hold  out  so  long  as  they  should  do ;  hence  the 
fruits  oftentimes  are  deficient  in  flavour,  even 
when  of  fair  size.  In  some  instances  I  have  noted 
that  the  fruits  have  failed  to  reach  even  to  this 
advanced  stage.  This  fnilure  must  not  be  attri- 
buted  to   a   deficiency  of    cultural   knowledge  or 

attention,  for  only  last  year  I   know  that  it  failed  i  far  has  not   shown  the  slightest  tendency  to  this 
under  the  best  of  treatment,  and  that  where  oiher    complaint,  but,  as  far  as  I  have  grown  it,  it  seems 


CANKER  IN  FRUIT  TREE.?. 

I  HAVE  been  interested  in  the  discussions  and 
notes  on  the  above  subject,  especially  as  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  this  scourge.  In  a  new 
orchard  on  Grass  it  constantly  shows  itself  in  the 
forks  of  the  branches  or  at  the  junction  of  the 
branches  with  the  stem.  When  cut  cleanly  out  it 
appears  to  heal  over,  so  that  it  seems  that  with  due 
care  it  may  be  kept  under.  The  Wellington  seems 
to  be  subject  to  this  form  of  canker,  as  being 
straight  in  its  growth  the  clefts  of  the  branches 
are  very  acute,  and  as  the  branches  increase  in 
thickness  they  seem  to  grow  into  each  other,  and 
the  pressure  seems  to  cause  a  wrinkled  slit  in  the 
bark  into  which  the  water,  it  seems,  lodges,  and 
probably  does  something  to  cause  or  add  to  the 
evil.  Some  trees  of  Ecklinville  show  it  very  much, 
especially  at  the  junction  of  the  branches  with  the 
stem.  A  splendid  bush  of  the  latter  variety,  the 
finest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  lot,  was  badly 
attacked.  It  was  cut  out,  care  being  taken  to  take 
out  every  stain  of  brown  in  the  bark,  and  the  bark 
is  now  growing  up  quite  healthily.     The  Queen  so 
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to  have  a  grave  fault  for  an  exposed  situation  in 
tliat  the  fruit-stalk  is  so  slight,  that  the  fruit  is  all 
cleared  off  by  the  wind  when  half  grown.  On 
some  soils  this  may  not  be  noticeable.  The  tree 
forms  a  beautiful  pyramid.  During  the  last 
five  years  I  have  planted  over  three  hundred 
trees  on  Giass,  and  my  experience  may  be  inte- 
resting to  others  with  similar  intention.s.  The  land 
selected  was  an  old  Grass  field  over  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent. Soil  a  rich  dark  loam  of  say  12  inches  or 
20  inches  in  depth  lying  on  marly  clay,  this  again 
lying  on  solid  red  clay.  The  land  slopes  gently 
to  the  west,  is  well  slieltered  from  the  north,  and 
was  drained  about  twenty  years  ago  at  about  G 
yards  apart.  The  course  pursued  in  planting  was 
to  mark  out  a  circle  say  4  feet  across,  carefully  re- 
move the  turf,  throw  out  (he  top  soil,  break  up  the 
marl,  return  the  sod  on  to  this,  green  side  down, 
till  up  the  hole  with  the  soil  within  2  inches  or  3 
inches  of  the  surface,  place  in  the  tree  and  add  a 
small  barrowload  of  fresh  soil  and  spent  manure, 
add  more  soil  and  tread  the  roots  firmly,  and  then 
add  the  remainder  of  the  soil,  thus  leaving  the 
tree  slightly  above  the  surface.  Visitors  have  been 
surprised  to  see  fine  robust  young  trees  with  the 
top  roots  visible  on  the  surface,  yet  such  trees  are 
in  some  cases  the  most  robust,  illustrating  that 
little-known  fact  that  shallow  planting  is  the  most 
conducive  to  success.  Though  pretty  much  ex- 
posed, no  stakes  have  been  used  except  in  cases  of 
several  trees  which  have  begun  to  lean  over.  For 
permanent  trees  I  like  the  Ecklinville,  as  its  style 
of  growth  is  the  finest  I  know  for  a  free  bush, 
Bramlej's  Seedling,  Warner's  King  and  Queen. 
For  early  fruiting  and  heavy  cropping  nothing 
equals  here  The  Ringer  and  Lord  Grosvenor,  the 
latter  especially.  Small  trees  of  it  three  years 
old  on  Paradise  planted  as  filling  up  trees  had  as 
many  as  eight  fine  Apples  this  last  season,  while 
nearly  all  the  trees  of  Kinger  which  were  planted 
three  yeais  ago  were  loaded  to  tlie  ground.  The 
Hawthorndens  have  been  a  failure,  refusing  to  grow 
at  all  satisfactorily.  J.  Stormokth,  Jun. 

Kirlibrkh;  SiUotk. 


VINES,   MIXED   AND   OTHERWISE. 

HorsES  of  mixed  Vines,  that  is  to  say,  which 
contain  several  varieties,  are  the  most  common 
and,  all  things  con.sidered,  the  least  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  true  many  very  excellent  crops  are 
grown  in  these  mixed  houses,  but  where  a  com- 
partment can  be  given  up  to  one  variety,  the 
requirements  of  that  particular  sort  can  be 
met  without  detriment  to  anything  else  in  the 
house.  Some  varieties  require  very  much  more 
heat  than  others  throughout  their  fruiting  and 
ripening  period,  and  if  that  is  accorded  them 
in  a  mixed  house,  it  is  almost  certain  to  react 
prejudicially  on  the  rest.  All  may  in  many 
instances  thrive  well  together  under  similar 
treatment  up  to  the  rijiening  period,  but  some, 
being  in  advance  of  others,  should  have  air 
admitted  more  freely  than  is  good  for  those 
ripening  later  on.  These  difficulties  can  be  and 
are  very  frequently  surmounted  with  great 
credit  to  those  who  turn  out  such  excellent 
crops  from  mixed  houses. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  Grapes,  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  is  one  of  the  worst  that  can  be 
introduced  into  a  house  of  mixed  varieties.  It 
requires  a  higher  temperature,  more  especially 
during  the  ripening  period,  than  any  other 
variety  other  than  those  originating  from  it, 
notably  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  and  it  done  full 
justice  to,  no  black  Grapes,  with  the  exception 
of  Alnwick  Seedling,  will  colour  properly  in  the 
same  house.  More  often  than  not  a  compart- 
ment is  given  wholly  up  to  Mu,=cats,  and  even 
then  failures  occur,  owing  to  those  in  charge 
being  too  niggardly  in  the  matter  of  turning  on 
plenty  of  fire-heat  during  botli  the  flowering 
and  ripening  periods.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  houses  ought  to  be  kept  both  hot  and  close. 


but,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  1)3  well 
heated  and  at  the  .same  time  freely  ventilated, 
plenty  of  warm  air  being  most  needed.  Under 
these  conditions  they  need,  and  should  have, 
more  moisture  and  liquid  food  supplied  to  the 
roots  than  are  required  by  the  Vines  in  less 
arid  atmospheres.  Fail  to  attend  well  to  this, 
and  both  shanking  and  later  on  shrivelling  will 
most  probably  take  place.  The  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  will,  however,  succeed  fairly  well  in 
a  mixed  house,  as  I  have  repeatedly  proved. 
Really  good  bunches  are  sometimes  cut  from 
Vines  grown  in  a  house  with  Black  Hamburgh, 
Madrestield  Court,  Foster's  Seedling  and  such 
like,  all  being  started  moderately  early,  or  say 
early  in  February.  In  later  houses,  with  Ali- 
cante, Lady  Downe's,  Gros  Colman  and  other 
favourite  keeping  varieties,  Muscats  are  apt  to 
colour  indifferently  and  to  shrivel  prematurely. 
When  planted  with  other  varieties.  Muscats 
ought  always  to  be  placed  at  the  sunniest, 
warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  the  front  and 
top  lights  being  hung  separately  need  never  be 
opened  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  rest  in 
the  same  compartment.  If  Cannon  Hall  Mus- 
cat is  included  in  a  collection,  one  or  two  rods 
at  least  should  be  located  at  the  lightest  end  of 
the  house  and  immediately  over  the  hot-water 
pipes.  According  to  my  experience,  Mrs.  Pince's 
Muscat  does  not  succeed  particularly  well  in  a 
Muscat  house,  and  if  a  compartment  cannot  be 
wholly  given  up  to  it  (and  I  liave  seen  it  at  its 
best  thus  treated),  it  should  be  grown  in  an 
early  started  mixed  house.  Strange  to  relate, 
some  of  the  best  Black  Hamburgh  I  grow  each 
season  are  ripened  with  Muscats.  A  rod  is 
trained  along  the  front  or  coolest  part  of  the 
house,  so  that  the  buds  do  not  break  much  in 
advance  of  the  Muscats  or  ever  get  so  much 
heat  as  the  latter,  and  enough  front  air  can  be 
admitted  during  the  ripening  period  to  ensure 
perfect  colouring  without  greatly  lowering  the 
temperature  of  the  house.  Gros  Guillaume  at 
the  coolest  end  of  the  same  house  never  fails 
to  bear  well  and  the  bunches  colour  satisfac- 
torily, though  there  may  be  some  room  for  im- 
provement. Foster's  Seedling  also  finishes  well 
in  a  mixed  house  where  Muscats  arc  most 
studied. 

Madrestield  Court  is  another  superior  variety 
that  can  be  most  successfully  grown  in  a  sepa- 
rate compartment.  Not,  as  it  happens,  because 
it  requires  much  more  heat  than  Black  Ham- 
burgh, but  in  a  mixed  house  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  prevent  the  berries  from  cracking  and  decay- 
ing wholesale  either  when  ripening  or  after 
they  are  ripe.  This  cracking  is  most  liable  to 
take  place  during  a  damp,  muggy  time,  but 
may  happen  in  fine,  bright  weather,  an  excess 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  being  the  princi- 
pal cause.  It  is  very  risky  to  ever  wholly  close 
the  ventDators  after  colouring  has  well  com- 
menced, a  good  circulation  of  dry  air  being  the 
surest,  I  may  say  the  only,  preventive  of  crack- 
ing. If,  therefore,  Madrestield  Court  must  be 
grown  with  other  varieties,  and  it  is  too  good 
to  be  wholly  left  out,  a  Vine  or  Vines  should 
be  planted  at  the  end  of  a  house  where 
cracking  can  be  easily  prevented  and  perfect 
colouring  favoured  by  means  of  a  few  openings 
in  the  glass.  When  colouring  commences,  re- 
move a  few  squares  of  glass  in  a  line  with  the 
bunches  and  sub.stitutesome  half-inch  mesh  galva- 
nised wire  netting.  This  will  prove  a  safeguard 
against  cracking  without  unduly  cooling  the 
rest  of  the  house.  Early  and  second  early 
houses  are  the  proper  places  for  this  noble 
Grape,  it  not  being  suitable  for  growing  with 
late  varieties.  Foster's  Seedling  is  also  liable 
to  crack  during  the  ripening  period,  but  though 
a  serviceable  early  variety,  it  does  not  merit  a 


compartment  to  itself.  In  a  mixed  house  it 
may  be  planted  next  to  the  Madrestield  Court, 
and  there  will  then  be  enough  air  admitted 
constantly  through  the  netting-covered  open- 
ings to  prevent  cracking.  Where  Black  Ham- 
burgh is  given  abundance  of  air  from  the  time 
colouring  has  commenced,  a  little  front  air  being 
admitted  every  night  to  promote  high  colour, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  either  Foster's  Seed- 
ling or  Buckland  Sweetwater  from  sharing  the 
same  house,  few  or  no  berries  being  lost  by 
cracking.  Gros  Miroc  is  seen  at  its  best  under 
Black  Hamburgh  treatment,  but  may  well  have 
the  warmest  end  of  the  house  with  a  view  to 
effecting  an  early  break.  The  Black  Hamburgh 
stock  also  suits  it  admirably,  and  there  is  no- 
thing, therefore,  to  hinder  its  being  inarched  or 
grafted  on  to  it. 

Gros  Colman,  owing  to  the  great  demand 
that  has  sprung  up  for  it  in  the  markets,  is 
more  grown  by  itself  than  any  other  variety 
that  can  be  named,  not  excepting  either  Black 
Hamburgh  or  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  It  is  in 
separate  compartments,  too,  that  the  best 
samples  of  it  ought  to  be  grown,  this  variety 
being,  perhaps,  the  slowest  of  all  to  ripen  and 
the  most  impatient  of  being  subjected  to  much 
fire- heat.  Grown  in  a  Muscat  house,  the  colour 
of  the  berries  when  fully  ripe  is  nearer  the 
colour  of  a  fox  than  anything  else  I  can  think 
of ;  whereas  in  a  lower  temperature,  with 
an  abundant  circulation  of  air,  the  colour  is 
quite  black  and  the  bloom  good.  As  a  rule  it 
will  succeed  well  in  a  house  with  Alicante, 
Lady  Downe's,  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  the 
coolest  end  being  assigned  the  rod  or  rods  as 
the  case  may  be.  Gros  Guillaume  should  be 
started  early  or  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
February,  as  it  frequently  fails  to  ripen  satis- 
factorily under  conditions  that  suit  very  wel 
the  other  late  black  Grapes  mentioned.  Golden 
Queen,  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  White  Tokay  are  not 
worthy  of  being  grown  in  a  compartment  by 
themselves,  but  will  succeed  admirably  in  an 
early  started  house  of  mixed  late  Vines,  the 
warmest  and  sunniest  end  being  accorded  them. 
If  the  colouring  is  late  in  taking  place,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  also  be  faulty. 

In  very  many  gardens  it  is  not  possible  to 
devote  a  whole  house  to  either  early  or  late 
ripening  varieties.  Formerly,  when  only  a 
single  vinery  was  on  the  place,  this  was  filled 
with  Black  Hamburgh  and  jjrobably  a  Vine 
or  two  each  of  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Foster's 
Seedling,  and  a  Muscat,  the  last,  however, 
being  soon  cut  out  again  in  many  cases.  Now- 
a-days,  fewer  early  Grapes  and  more  late  ones 
are  wanted,  the  owners  of  the  houses  not 
being  satisfied  unless  some  are  available  up  to 
midwinter.  As  a  consequence,  many  solitary 
vineries  now  comprise  rods  of  Gros  Maroc, 
Alicante,  Lady  Downe's  and  Gros  Colman  in 
addition  to  the  earlier  varieties  named,  and 
fire-heat  not  being  stmted  in  the  autumn  and 
all  the  time  the  bunches  are  hanging,  no  great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  the  three 
last  till  midwinter  or  even  much  later.  This 
Christmas  I  saw  several  ]iresentable  bunches  of 
Gros  Maroc  that  had  been  grown  in  a  mixed 
house  by  a  single-handed  gardener.  These  were 
quite  a  credit  to  him.  W.  Iggltlden. 


Strawberries  for  forcing'. — In  reading  Mr. 
J.  Lambert's  notes  on  Strawberries  in  The  Garden 
(December  24),  in  which  he  states  that  Strawberry 
John  Kuskin  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
started  together  were  both  ready  for  table  on  the 
same  day,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  when  he  started 
the  above-named  Strawberries.  My  experience  is 
that  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Tlmry  for  producing 
ripe  fruit  in  the  middle  of  February  and  first  week 
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in  March  is  very  far  beliind  John  Ruskin  or  La 
Grosse  Sucr^e.  1  liave  gathered  very  fine  fruit  of 
lia  Grosse  Sucri^e  on  January  27.  Vicomtesse  Herl- 
cartUeThury,  .started  at  the  same  time,  was  a  failure. 
In  fact,  the  latter  is  a  very  good  forcer  as  a  second 
early  to  come  in  end  of  March  and  April,  but  for 
February  and  early  in  March  it  is,  I  consider,  not 
worth  growing.  To  have  ripe  Strawberries  at  the  end 
of  March  and  through  the  month  of  April  is  an  easy 
matter,  but  iu  January  and  February  a  better  va- 
riety than  the  Vicomtesse  is  refjuircd — at  least, 
such  is  my  experience.  In  March  many  of  our 
best  Strawberries  can  be  had  ripe  that  as  re- 
gards size  and  flavour  put  Horicart  de  Thury  in  the 
shade. — W.  C.  Leach,  -1  Ibury  Park. 


SIARTING  FORCED  STRAWBERRIES. 

It  is  well  known  the  slower  the  plants  are  forced 
the  greater  the  certainty  of  success,  so  that  those 
who  require  fruit  early  in  the  season  would  do  well 
to  give  ample  time  and  force  in  suitalile  tempera- 
tures. I  lately  s\w  it  stated  that  ripe  fruits  had 
been  secured  by  the  end  of  December.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  proportion  of  fruit  to  each 
plant  and  the  quantity  of  plants  forced.  Another 
point  worth  knowing  is  whether  from  last  summer's 
runners  or  old  plants.  I  fear  whatever  system  may 
have  been  adopted  no  large  quantity  of  fruit  would 
be  obtained  unless  the  plants  had  received  a 
thorough  rest.  The  best  results  in  Strawberry 
forcing  are  really  secured  from  plants  started  early 
in  the  year  and  given  plenty  of  time  with  abund- 
ance of  air.  The  best  fruits  I  ever  grew  were  from 
plants  started  on  shelves  in  an  orchard  house  close 
to  the  glass  without  bottom-beat  of  any  kind,  and 
not  removed  till  the  fruit  was  colouring.  This 
could  not  be  termed  early  forcing,  and  one  is  obliged 
to  resort  to  speedier  methods  to  get  early  fruits. 
To  do  this,  excess  of  heat  often  destroys  a  good 
prospect  of  a  crop,  so  that  the  longer  the  growing 
or  forcing  season  the  grea'er  the  success.  Many 
excellent  cultivators  do  not  use  bottom-heat  at  all, 
but  in  such  cases  to  get  early  fruits  early  runners 
are  imperative,  also  well  ripened  plants.  These 
latter  are  placed  in  their  forcing  quarters  early  in 
December  close  to  the  glass  with  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  in  such  positions,  provided  a  low  tem- 
perature is  maintained  at  the  start,  say  45°  to  55°, 
with  a  rise  of  12°  by  sun-heat,  the  minimum  tem- 
perature in  severe  weather,  and  45°  to  50°  at  night, 
with  ample|supplies  of  moisture,  there  will  be  fewer 
failures  and  less  trouble  with  insect  pests  than  if 
a  higher  temperature  were  maintained.  Those  who 
have  a  Peach  or  orchard  house  ready  to  start  may 
find  room  for  a  few  early  Strawberries.  I  would 
advise  a  through  cleansing  previous  to  their  intro- 
duction, as  Strawberries  are  most  troublesome  in 
fruit  houses  when  not  thoroughly  prepared.  If 
in  a  dirty  state  I  find  nothing  better  than  a  little 
sulphur  mixed  in  water,  dipping  every  plant  before 
placing  on  the  shelves  ;  dry  sulphur  is  also  useful 
when  dusted  over  the  foliage.  This  checks  mildew, 
but  does  not  reach  spider,  so  that  it  is  best  given 
in  a  liquid  form. 

When  introduced  thus  early  little  wafer  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  roots  will  be  in  a  moist  condition. 
Dryness  at  the  root  is  the  commencement  of  the 
grower's  troubles,  bringing  all  kinds  of  insect  pests. 
I  also  consider  the  old  method  of  top-dressing  the 
roots  of  little  importance,  and  here  I  may  be  taken 
to  task,  but  I  think  it  a  waste  of  time,  a  de- 
struction of  roots,  and  a  certain  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  proper  amount  cf  moisture  reaching  the 
roo!s.  Whenacerla'n  quantity  of  fresh  material 
is  added  to  the  surface  without  any  roots  to 
absorb  the  moisture  this  remains  in  a  damper 
condition  than  the  ball  of  earth  lower  down. 
In  lhe=e  days  when  there  is  a  wide  choice 
of  fertilisers  that  can  be  used  at  the  time  the 
plants  require  assistance,  this  removal  of  soil 
(often  roots)  is  not  necessary.  I  would  rather  ad- 
vise leaving  more  space  on  the  surface  at  potting 
time,  so  as  to  mulch  with  rich  soil  and  manure 
when  the  flower-spikes  are  pushing  up.  When 
bottom-heat  is  used  it  should  always  be  carefully 
applied;  indeed  in  some  cases  if  proper  convenience 


cannot  be  atTorded,  I  would  prefer  to  stand  the  plants 
on  the  bed  to  plunging  them.  When  leaves  are 
used,  some  fibre  or  old  leaf-mould  may  advan- 
ta;.^einisly  be  used  for  plunging ;  if  stable  litter  is 
the  heating  agency  more  care  is  required.  Much 
good  may  bo  done  by  using  thin  boartis  or  racks  in 
case  of  hi:;h  temperature,  and  by  this  means  save 
the  plants  ;  10°  to  15°  higher  temperature  at  the 
roots  over  the  day  temperature  is  ample.  When 
selecting  the  plants  for  e.irly  fruits,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  largest  kinds  .are  not  always 
the  best  fruiters,  especially  for  early  work.  So  far 
I  have  found  none  better  than  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucrfia,  and  Keens'  Seedling. 
Early  thinning  of  the  blooms  is  also  essential,  as 
this  hastens  the  formation  of  the  fruit  left.  In  fine 
weather  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  will  keep  down 
spider  and  greatly  benefit  the  plants.  When  mil- 
dew is  noticed  maintain  a  drier  atmosphere  and 
cover  the  pipes  with  sulphur,  doing  the  work  in 
dull  weather.  Liquid  manure  shoulil  be  used 
freely  after  setting.  I  like  cow  and  sheep  manure 
in  a  liquid  state,  or  a  good  fertiliser  sprinkled  on 
the  surface.  G.  Wythes. 


PRUNING  NEWLY-PLANTED  APPLE 
TREES. 
So.ME   writers  advise  that  newly-planted   trees 
ought   not   to  be  pruned   the   same   season  as 
planted  ;      others,     again,     say     that     instead 
of  cutting   thera    hard  back,   the    points    only 
should  be  taken  ofl".     My  experience  leads  nie 
to  say  both  these  plans  are  wrong,  as  I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain.  Take,  for  instance,  a  standard 
Apple  of  any  variety,  but,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment,  suppose  we   name  Ecklinville,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  sorts  for  this  form  of  growth. 
If  the  tree  is  not  pruned  the  first  year,   but 
cut   hard    back    the   second,    we    loso  a  whole 
year's  growth.     The  argument  against  pruning 
the  same  season  as  planting  is  that  it  is  un- 
wise  to    give   two    checks    to    a    tree    at    the 
same    time.     The     tree    received    one   at   its 
roots   when    being   planted,    and    to    cut   the 
branches     would    be    giving    a     second.     The 
fallacy  of  this  reasoning  is  easily  shown.     The 
tree,   in  its  weakened  state  through  planting, 
has  not  the  power  to  push  growth  from  all  the 
buds  the  shoots  contain.     The  sap,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  rushes  to  the  tips  of  the  .shoots,  a 
weakened  growth  being  produced  by  the  extreme 
eyes,  while  those  buds  nearest  the  base  of  the 
tree  remain  quite  dormant.  The  result  is  that  the 
tree  at  that  part  always  has  a  bare  stem.     Now, 
if  the  tree  had  its  weakened  energies  concen- 
trated into  a  limited  space  of  say  0  inches  or 
even    8     inches     in     strong    shoots,    a   much 
more   satisfactory    growth    could    be    expected 
the    first   year.     Thg    plan    of    cutting  off  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  say   a   couple   of   inches 
from  each,  will   result    in    only   a   few   inches 
of  new  growth  being  added — perhaps  a  coujjle 
from  the   stronger   and    hardly  any   from   the 
weaker   ones.     Several    eyes    at  the  base  will 
remain  dormant,  while  those   that  do  push  at 
all,    with    the   exception    of   the   leading   one, 
will  form    fruit    buds.     I    suppose  it  will    be 
allowed    by  all  that  the  first  object  in  a  stan- 
dard Apple  tree    is    to  encourage  growth,  and 
not  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  at  so  early  a 
stage  of  the  tree's  existence.  The  simple  topping 
of  the  shoots  does  that  which  is  not  required 
— the    formation    of     fruit    buds    instead    of 
a  free  growth.     The  following  year  even  these 
premature  flower-buds  will  expand  and  probably 
set  fruit,  thus  again   weakening  the  growth  of 
the  tree.     The  proper  method  then  that  I  con- 
sider gives  the  best  results  is  to  cut  the  shoots 
back  to  within  C  inches  of  the  base  in  the  case 
of  weakly  grown  trees,  allowing  a  couple  or  so 
more  inches  to  the  stronger,  .selecting,  of  course, 
an   outward  bud  to  cut  to  as    being  the  best 


means  of  maintaining  the  desired  shape  of  the 
tree.  The  result  of  this  pruning  will  bo  that 
shoots  from  1  foot  to  '2  feet  will  be  made  the 
first  ye.'U',  thu-s  laying  not  only  the  foundation 
of  the  future  tree  as  regards  its  proper  clothing 
with  branches  from  the  bwe,  but  providing 
space  for  a  full  crop  of  fruit  iu  a  few  more  years. 
The  first  ye.ar  shouhl  surely  be  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  growth. 

Of  course,  much  will  depend  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  trees  were  planted  and  how 
they  are  managed  the  summer  following  the 
pruning.  If  they  are  allowed  to  aulTer  from 
want  of  moisture  at  the  roots  in  consequence  of 
a  .scarcity  of  mulching  material  or  a  scarcity  of 
water,  growth  like  that  named  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. All  newly-planted  trees  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  mulched  the  first  year  ;  it  not  only 
saves  time  in  watering  the  trees,  but  it  keepj 
the  roots  ccol  and  moist  during  the  hottest 
weather.  When  the  soil  is  dry  it  cracks,  and 
allows  what  little  moisture  there  is  to  escape  by 
the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  soil  drawing  up 
the  moisture  through  the  cracks.  The  early 
part  of  February  is  a  good  time  to  prime  newly- 
planted  trees;  no  matter  whether  they  be  stan- 
dards or  bushes,  the  treatment  should  bo  the 
same  in  this  respect.  The  only  point  of  differ- 
ence is  that  the  shoots  cannot  always  be  cut  to 
one  uniform  length  as  in  the  case  of  standards  ; 
some  branches  on  the  bushes  require  a  greater 
length  of  shoot  to  be  left  in  some  parts  to  give 
the  tree  the  necessary  ahap3.  E.  M. 


FRUIT  GROWING. 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  and  written  of  late 
about  the  danger  of  exaggeration  in  regard  to  the 
profits  of  fruit  growing  in  the  open  air  in  EngUnd. 
Hardly  does  anyone  venture  to  take  a  .sanguine  or 
hopeful  view  than  numbers  rush  into  speech  or 
print  asserting  that  the  whole  thing  is  likely  to 
prove  a  mockery  and  delusion;  and  yet  these  gloomy 
forebodings  are  often  far  wider  of  the  truth  than 
the  most  rosy  estimates.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  I  have  been  assured  again  and  again  that 
Apples  and  Pears  cannot  be  grown  in  certain  dis- 
tricts or  counties.  I  have  gone  into  these  districts, 
collected  samples  of  their  products,  and  exhibited 
them  in  public,  to  the  astonishment  and  in  several 
cases  to  the  complete  conver.-ion  of  the  doubters. 
Local  fruit  shows  have  a  special  value  in  this 
connection.  Such  object  lessons  can  hardly  be 
ignored. 

Very  recently  I  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
fruit  culture.  I  had  a  capital  audience,  the 
sympathy  of  the  chairman  and  other  leading  far- 
mers and  others.  I  appealed  to  the  audience  to 
produce  at  the  next  meeting,  or  there  and  then, 
any  samples  of  fruit  grown  by  themselves.  Several 
were  produced  on  the  spot,  and  the  result  after  a 
few  meetings  was  a  box  of  local  samples  exceed- 
ing in  size  and  quality  those  selected  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 

Gentlemen  of  long  standing  in  the  parish  ac- 
knowledged themselves  mistaken,  and  strongly  ad- 
vised a  bold  trial  of  fruit  culture  on  the  new  lines 
of  dwarfing  stocks,  root-pruning,  surface  feeding, 
&c.  It  may  be  added  that  some  of  the  finest 
samples  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Wellington,  Warner's  King,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, Tower  of  Glamis,  Dr.  Harvey,  &c.,  ever  seen 
were  those  local  samples  from  a  district  generally 
believed  to  be  quite  incapable  of  their  production. 
Similar  facts  of  a  most  cheering  and  suggestive 
character  are  constantly  cropping  up  in  regard  to 
other  fruit.  In  a  country  village  where  it  was  de- 
clared impossible  to  grow  either,  there  were  seen 
a  Morello  Cherry  laden  with  fine  fruit  and  a 
Catillac  Pear  in  great  perfection.  In  yet  another 
district  where  Pear  culture  was  declared  utterly 
hopeless,  over  a  dozen  varieties  grown  on  the  spot 
were  produced  on  the  ue.xt  occasion.     And  thus 
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and  largely  by  such  means  of  practical  demonstra- 
tion fruit  culture  moves  on  with  sure  and  certain 
footsteps,  and  assumes  the  importance  it  deserves 
among  our  national  industries. 

Caledonicus. 


Orchids. 


CATTLEYA  AMETHYSTOGLOSSA. 

The  first  plant  which  I  ever  saw  of  this  was  in 
the  garden  of  H.  P.  Reichenheini,  in  the  Tein 
Garden  outside  Berlin.  This  was  thirty  years 
ago,  and  I  afterwards  saw  it  as  a  unique  speci- 
men in  England  in  Mr.  Warner's  collection. 
Soon  after  this  the  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of 
Clapton,  received  a  fine  lot  of  it,  but  not  many, 
I  think,  equalled  Mr.  Warner's  plant.  The 
Messrs.  Low  have  every  now  and  then  large 
consignments  of  this  Orchid,  which  keep  it  well 
before  the  public,  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
commends  it  to  everyone,  and  it  appears  to  exist 
in  very  great  q  uantities  in  its  native  place,  so 
much  so  that  I  do  not  think  this  a  variety  of 
C.  guttata,  as  some  authors  call  it  var.  Prinzi. 
I  rather  here  adopt  the  name  given  it,  I  be- 
lieve, by  Linden.  The  plant  certainly  has  some 
resemblance  to  C.  guttata,  yet  I  think  it  is  quite 
distinct.  It  has  somewhat  slender,  erect,  stem- 
like pseudo-bulbs,  which  usually  attain  a  length 
of  21  feet,  and  I  have  seen  the  bulbs  reach  3 
feet  and  more.  These  bear  upon  tlie  apex  a 
pair  of  large  leathery  leaves,  and  from  between 
these  the  scape  appears,  bearing  many  flowers, 
which  vary  much  in  size  and  colour  in  different 
plants.  'This  might  be  expected  from  a  plant 
that  seeds  freely  and  evidently  grows  in  a  spot 
well  suited  to  the  development  of  the  young 
seedlings.  The  flowers  each  measure  5  inches 
or  more  across,  the  sejials  and  petals  being 
nearly  equal,  thick  and  waxy  in  texture, 
creamy  white,  suffused  with  a  tinge  of  rose  and 
spotted  more  especially  near  the  margins  with 
numerous  spots  (not  blotches)  of  rich  rosy 
purple.  The  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  erect,  in 
colour  about  the  same  as  the  ground  of  the 
sepals  and  petals,  the  tips  reflexed  and  of  a 
rich  amethyst-purple.  The  middle  lobe  is  of  a 
rich  and  bright  amethy.st-purple.  The  flowers 
last  in  full  beauty  for  a  month,  and  they  do  not 
injure  the  plant  if  allowed  to  remain  on  for 
that  period.  I  like  to  allow  the  plants  to  re- 
main in  the  house  in  which  the  flowers  open 
far  better  than  to  remove  them  to  another,  which 
is  sure  to  be  moister  or  drier  and  to  have  some 
variation  in  temperature,  either  of  wliich  afl'ects 
the  duration  of  the  flowers  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent. Its  usual  time  of  flowering  is  the  spring 
months,  but  I  have  seen  its  flowers  at  all  sea- 
sons. Only  last  month  I  noted  a  very  distinct 
and  handsome  variety  flowering  with  Mr.  San- 
der, of  St.  Albans,  and  this  was  not  a  recently 
imported  plant  either.  It  would  be  a  desirable 
acquisition  if  we  could  ensure  its  flowering 
regularly  at  this  dull  time  of  the  season.  To 
grow  this  plant  so  that  it  will  continue  to  make 
bulbs  strong  enough  to  bloom  annually  has 
somewhat  puzzled  the  majority  of  Orchid 
growers.  I  usually  find  that  it  becomes  smaller 
after  about  two  or  three  seasons,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  does  not  like  such  cool  treat- 
ment as  most  of  the  Cattleyas  are  subjected 
to.  I  think  the  best  place  to  winter  this  is 
with  plants  of  L:clia  elegans  in  a  house  that 
does  not  at  any  time  fall  below  CO'.  If  at  any 
time  the  plant  appears  to  be  inclined  to  move 
too  soon,  it  should  be  set  where  more  air  can 


play  upon  it,  and  it  should  be  kept  a  little  drier, 
but  I  am  totally  opposed  to  the  roasting  system 
which  used  to  be  applied  to  this  family. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gowbr. 


Cattleya    labiata  Mme.  Martin   Chuzon. 

— A  very  nice  figure  of  this  appears  in  the  October 
number  of  the  "  Orchidophile ;"  it  has  white  sepals 
and  petals,  and  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  stained 
with  lilac-mauve,  yellow  at  the  base.  M.  Godefroy- 
Lebeuf  claims  for  this  plant  that  it  Is  the  whitest 
form  known.  About  the  same  time  in  1892  I  saw 
flowering  with  Mr.  Sander,  at  St.  Albans,  a  wholly 
white  labiata  saving  a  tinge  of  yellow  at  the  base, 
so  that  this  variety  figured  is  not  the  whitest  flower 
known. — G. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana. — I  have  now  before 
me  three  line  varieties  from  three  different  persons, 
all  being  good  and  distinct  forms,  "J.  W.'s"  is  the 
first  that  came  to  hand.  The  lip  of  this  is  very 
rich,  but  there  is  little  of  the  warm  yellow  in  it. 
The  flower   from   Josiah  Williams  is   the  largest 


t'littleya  ametliystoglossa. 

and  richest  in  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
bright  crimson-purple,  lip  of  the  same  colour, 
lichly  suffused  with  tawny  orange-yellow,  the 
front  lobe  stained  at  its  base  with  deep  maroon- 
purple— certainly  a  large  handsome  flower.  The 
form  from  Mr.  Cypher  is  nearly  as  good,  although 
smaller  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  and  bright 
in  colour,  as  also  is  the  lip.  The  blotch  of  maroon 
on  the  lip  is  very  deep. — W. 

Zygopetalum  intermedium.  —  More  fre- 
quently this  Zygopetalum  is  grown  under  the 
name  of  Z.  Mackayi.  The  two  species  are,  how- 
ever, distinct,  although  at  the  first  glance  they 
look  almost  identical.  Z  intermedium  is  the 
better  garden  plant  of  the  two,  its  flowers  being 
larger  than  those  cf  Z.  Mackayi  and  at  the  same 
time  quite  as  baautiful  in  colour.  Tlie  flower- 
spike  is  erect,  2  feet  high,  and  bears  some  six 
or  seven  flowe's.  Each  flower  is  close  upon  ,3 
inches  in  depth,  with  the  five  sepals  and  petals 
arranged  in  semicircular  fashion  above  the  lip  ; 
in  colour  they  are  greenish  yellow,  blotched  irregu- 
larly with  chestnut-brown.  The  lip  is  large  and 
remarkably  handsome,  and  in  colour  makes  a  most 
striking  contrast  to  the  other  segments.  The 
ground  colour  is  white,  but   freely  marked  with 


radiating  lines  of  a  bright  blue-purple.  Except  in 
the  matter  of  size,  the  chief  difference  between 
this  species  and  Z.  Mackayi  is  in  the  lip.  In  Z. 
intermedium  the  lip  is  more  hairy  and  the  veins 
are  of  a  purple  shade  ;  whereas  in  Z.  Mackayi  they 
are  blue.  On  the  whole,  Reichenbach  may  be  said 
to  have  estimated  their  proper  affinity  more  cor- 
rectly than  older  botanists  when  he  rerluced  Z. 
intermedium  to  a  variety  of  the  earlier  introduced 
Z.  Mackayi.  That  species  was  first  brought  to 
this  country  in  1827,  Z.  intermedium  in  18-14 ; 
both  are  natives  of  Brazil.  The  horticultural 
value  of  Zygopetalums  is  well  known,  and  scarcely 
any  garden,  whether  Orchids  are  grown  in  it  or 
not,  is  without  Z.  Mackayi.  It  is  one  of  those 
plants  which,  whilst  other  Orchids  come  and  go, 
keep  on  flowering  regularly  year  after  year  without 
much  trouble  or  attention.  The  same  applies  to 
Z.  intermedium.  Both  should  be  grown  in  an  in- 
termediate house,  potting  them  in  a  compost  of 
peat  fibre  and  chips  of  potsherds,  and  using  in 
addition  a  little  Sphagnum  towards  the  surface  of 
the  pots.  When  growing  they  like  abundance  of 
water  and  need  never  be  kept  very  dry.  The  chief 
desideratum  is  a  strong  healthy  growth.  This 
obtained,  flowers  are  sure  to  follow. — B. 

Vanda  teres  Candida.— J.  Brown,  who  has 
charge  of  the  fine  collection  at  Arddarroch,  sends 
me  a  flower  of  an  excellent  variety  of  this.  It 
has  large  and  full  sepals  and  petals  which  are  of 
the  purest  white,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  also  of 
the  same  colour,  the  exterior  lobe  white  with  a 
few  freckled  lines  of  rosy  dots,  and  the  throat 
stained  with  lemon.  This  variety  was  figured  in 
the  "  Orchid  Album,"  t.  409,  but  the  flower  before 
me  is  fuller  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  a  very  singular 
time  of  the  year  to  have  any  form  of  this  species 
blooming.  This  is  called  alba  sometimes,  but  it 
was  named  Candida  by  Reichenbach  from  a  plant 
that  flowered  with  Mr.  Whittaker  at  Crewe  Hall 
some  few  years  ago. — W.  H.  G. 


CATTLEYA  DOWIANA  AND  AUREA. 

I  AM  asked  by  "  H.  M."  what  he  is  to  do  with 
these  plants.  He  says  he  has  kept  them  as 
quiet  and  as  dry  as  he  could,  but  now  they 
seem  as  if  the  eyes  would  start  away  in  spite 
of  all  he  can  do.  I  would  advise  him  to  keep 
the  plants  for  a  few  weeks  longer  as  cool  and  as 
dry  as  he  can  without  injuring  them.  "  H.  M." 
has  followed  my  advice  for  three  years,  but  has 
had  no  flowers  yet.  He  says  he  thinks  now 
they  are  strong  enough  to  flower  and  that  they 
will  do  so  from  their  next  growth.  Care 
should  be  taken  during  the  coming  few  weeks 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  as  near  52°  as  pos- 
sible, and  should  we  have  any  warm  days, 
admit  air  freely,  and  during  this  time  I  would 
not  mind  if  the  glass  went  up  to  about  50°  or 
58°  even  for  a  short  time.  By  doing  this 
and  keeping  the  plants  from  starting,  you  will 
be  preserving  them  for  the  longer  daylight.  If 
you  cannot  keep  them  from  growing  any  longer 
than  the  beginning  of  next  month,  then  raise 
the  temperature  to  58°  at  night,  rising  C°  or  8° 
in  the  daytime,  until  the  Cattleya  house  tem- 
perature is  fully  maintained.  I  would  prefer 
that  their  growth  shovdd  not  commence  until 
towards  the  close  of  February,  then  I  have 
found  these  varieties  flower  freely  enough.  I 
suppose  the  reason  why  "H.  M."  has  not  had 
any  flowers  upon  his  plants  is  because  they 
were  young  and  small  when  he  had  them,  and 
perhaps  at  first  he  did  not  get  them  to  rest  well 
through  the  dull  days,  this  inducing  and  pro- 
ducing too  weak  growths.  A  friend  assured 
me  in  the  month  of  December  that  he  had  never 
missed  flowering  C.  aurea  since  he  took  the 
advice  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  buds  or 
eyes  until  the  days  jjegan  to  visibly  lengthen. 
I  think  this  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  when 
the  plants  do  start  away,  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  them  grow  as  vigorously  as  pos- 
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sible.  C.  Dowiana  was  first  discovered  about 
forty-three  years  ago,  but  it  was  about  fifteen 
years  afterwards  before  living  plants  were  in- 
troduced to  this  country  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son.  The  variety  aurea  was  introduced  by 
M.  Linden,  having  been  found  in  a  district 
many  hundreds  of  mUes  from  that  in  which 
Dowiana  is  found.  Roezl  found  it  in  Antioquia. 
The  variety  chrysotoxa,  sent  out  by  Mr.  San- 
der, appears  to  me  a  very  e.xcellent  form  of 
aurea,  the  colours  being  richer  and  brighter. 

William  Hugh  Gower. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

January  17. 

Those  who  ventured  out  in  the  inclement  weather 
of  Tuesday  last  to  the  above  meeting  will  have 
been  amply  rewarded  for  their  trouble.  The 
gathering  was  not,  it  is  true,  a  large  one  as  con- 
trasted with  others  in  more  propitious  weather,  but 
it  was  in  all  respects  an  excellent  one  for  mid- 
winter. Orchids  were  not  present  in  large  numbers, 
but  there  were  several  highly  meritorious  hybrids 
shown.  Particular  note  should  be  made  of  Ca- 
lanthe  gigas,  a  superb  variety  from  the  Veitchian 
collection,  which,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  it 
wiU  be  a  ditBoult  matter  to  surpass.  Several  fine 
forms  of  Lady's  Slippers  were  also  contributed  from 
various  sources.  Another  feature  amongst  the  Or- 
chids was  Cycnoches  pentadaotylon,  a  singularly 
beautiful  species.  The  floral  portion  was  well  re- 
presented by  a  remarkably  fine  group  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Sceaux,  which  was  of  itself  quite  an  at- 
traction. Some  finely  cultivated  Cyclamens  and  a 
few  Chrysanthemums,  with  some  splendid  trusses 
of  the  javanico-jasminiflorum  Rhododendrons  (very 
bright),  were  likewise  shown.  Amongst  the  fruit 
there  was  a  splendid  and  most  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  Apples  in  fine  condition,  having  been 
well  preserved. 

Orchid  Committee. 

At  this  meeting  first-class  certificates  were 
given  to 

Calasthe  gig.\s  (C.  Sanderiana  gigantea  x  C. 
vestita  gigantea).— This  fine  hybrid  bore  one  spike 
more  than  4  feet  in  length  from  the  pot,  the  growth 
also  of  bulb  and  foliage  being  of  a  luxuriant  cha- 
racter, the  former  partaking  much  of  the  C.  ves- 
tita parentage,  whilst  the  latter  was  very  fresh 
and  healthy— a  desirable  addition  in  itself  alone. 
The  flowers  are  large,  with  broad  sepals  and  petals, 
the  colour  being  almost  a  pure  white,  a  rosy  tint 
suffusing  these  parts  of  the  flower,  whilst  the  lip 
is  of  a  rose  shade  with  a  crimson  base.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  finest  hybrid  Calanthe  yet 
shown.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

CrcxocHES  PEXTADACTYLOX  (the  male  variety). 
—This  species  is  remarkably  beautiful,  the  flowers 
freely  produced  upon  long  arching  spikes  about  15 
inches  or  so  in  length;  the  strongest  bulb  bore  five 
of  these ;  the  ground  colour  of  the  flowers  is  nearly 
a  pure  white  with  dark  chocolate  markings  in  a 
transverse  manner;  the  lip  and  column  are  not 
particularly  noteworthy  save  in  their  singular  con- 
struction. This  genus  is  evidently  closely  allied 
to  the  Catasetums.  It  was  shown  by  ]Ur.  W.  W. 
Mann,  Ravenswood,  Bexley. 

CrPEiPBDiCM  Penelaus  (C.  caudatum  Lindeni 
X  C.  calurum),  the  flowers  of  which  more  nearly 
resemble  those  of  the  latter  parent,  b'lt  are  of  a 
richer  colour,  the  petals,  however,  being  much 
longer  and  of  a  wavy  outline,  the  colour" varying 
with  age  from  a  deep  rose  tint  to  a  pale  rose,  the 
growth  being  free.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to 

CrPBiPEDtuM  PHJiDRA  (C.  Lindlevanum  x  C. 
Sedeni  candidulum),  the  flowers  of  which  partake 
most  of  those  of  the  last  named,  but  with  broader 
petals,  being  also  bolder  as  well  as  richer  in  colour- 


ing. This  is  a  splendid  hybrid  of  free  growth. 
From  Messrs.  •!.  ^'■eitch  and  Sons. 

CypRiPEDiUM  Germinyanum  (C.  hirsutissimum 
X  C.  villosum). — A  very  richly  coloured  and  most 
distinct  hybrid,  having  the  peculiar  shade  of  C. 
hirsutissimum  intensified,  whilst  the  form  of  the 
flower  is  more  that  of  C.  villosum.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Bulbo- 
phyllum  comosum,  more  singular  than  pretty,  from 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  and  to 
Cynorchis  grandiflora,  the  lip  of  which  is  the  most 
taking  and  prominent,  of  a  rich  shade  of  lilac. 
From  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  had  a  choice  lot 
of  Cypripediums  and  other  Orchids.  Of  the  for- 
mer C.  calurum  bore  very  fine  flowers,  so  also  did 
C.  Pitcherianum  (Williams'  var.),  the  colour  of 
which  is  extremely  rich  and  dark.  C.  nitens  and 
C.  Sallieri  were  both  well  represented,  whilst  C. 
Leeanum  and  the  var.  superbum  were  both  in  the 
best  form,  the  flowers  of  the  latter  extra  fine.  C. 
punctatum  violaceum  had  well-marked  flowers. 
C.  cardinale  and  C.  politum  were  also  in  good  form ; 
likewise  C.  Harrisianum  vivicans.  Lajlia  anceps 
Stella,  one  of  the  best  of  the  pure  white  forms,  was 
bearing  a  fine  truss  of  flowers  ;  so  also  were  Odon- 
toglossum  Alexandra  and  O.  elegans  (silver  Bank- 
sian).  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  besides  those 
to  which  certificates  were  awarded  the  following 
hybrids,  viz. :  Phaio-Calanthe  Sedeniana  albiflora 
(Fhaius  grandiflorus  x  C.  vestita  rubra),  a  distinct 
cross,  the  blooms  being  of  the  Calanthe  and  the 
bulb  more  of  the  Phaius  parentage.  Cypripedium 
Lathamianum  was  also  very  finely  shown,  the 
flowers  extra  large.  C.  Creon  (C.  cenanthum 
superbum  x  C.  Harrisianum  superbum)  had 
extra  rich  flowers,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  in- 
tensely dark.  C.  Orion  (C.  concolor  x  C.  in- 
signe)  has  had  the  habit  and  style  of  flower 
of  C.  condor  imparted  to  it,  the  shading  being 
more  after  C.  insigne.  C.  Aeson  (C.  Druery- 
anum  x  C.  insigne)  is  also  a  distinctly  marked  hy- 
brid. Phalienopsis  vesta  (rosea  leucaspes  x  ama- 
bilis)  is  a  beautiful  variety  with  rosy  coloured 
flowers.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  showed  a  very 
pretty  group  of  Saccolabium  bellinum,  each  neat 
little  plant  of  which  bore  a  compact  truss  of  its 
curious,  but  attractive  flowers,  relatively  large  for 
the  plant,  and  of  a  dark  shade.  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co.  had  Sarcopodium  Godseffianum,  a  singular 
Orchid,  with  large  flowers  of  a  deep  golden  colour 
spotted  with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  ;  Masde- 
vallia  Hincksiana,  a  rich  yellow ;  Pleurothallis 
ornata  and  Cypripedium  nitens  (St.  Albans  var.), 
a  distinct  and  very  chaste  looking  hybrid  in  its 
colouring,  the  dorsal  sepal  large  and  broadly  mar- 
gined with  white. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux. — An  extremely 
valuable  winter-flowering  decorative  variety,  which, 
if  we  mistake  not,  will  be  largely  grown.  Its 
foliage  is  of  a  dark  coppery  or  bronzy  shade  ;  the 
plants  were  of  good  habit,  the  more  robust  having 
somewhat  large  leaves,  but  short  footstalks ;  the 
flower-trusses  are  compact,  freely  and  continuously 
produced,  the  colour  a  bright  ro*y  pink,  lasting 
well  in  a  cut  state.  The  plants  shown  were  chiefly 
from  cuttings  struck  in  July  last,  being  in  com- 
paratively small  pots.  From  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roth- 
schild, Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  — 

PTERI3  SERRULATA    GIGANTEA,    which    is   more 

vigorous  in  growth  even  than  the  Chiswick  variety 
of  that  species,  the  fronds  being  as  much  as  2 
feet  in  length  without  the  footstalk  ;  it  is  in  all 
respects  quite  a  gigantic  variety  of  the  Ribboa 
Fern.     From  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Chrysanthemum  New  Years  Gift.— A  re- 
flexed  Japanese  variety  of  much  promise,  with 
broad,  flat  florets,  the  flowers  large  and  full,  the 
colour  a  pile  straw  white  ;  as  the  flowers  gain  age 
they  will  probably  be  a  pure  white.  From  Mr.  R. 
Owen. 

Chry'santhemum  Pink  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams. 
— This  in  colour  much   resembles  a  rather  pale 


Viviand  Morel  with  the  florets  twisted,  being  dis- 
tinct in  build  and  of  large  size.  Also  from 
Mr.  K.  Owen. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  had  a  bank  of  Cy- 
clamens, the  strain  a  very  superior  one,  em- 
bracing the  richest  of  the  dark  with  all  other 
shades  down  to  pure  white  (silver  Flora  medal). 
To  Mr.  Jennings  for  the  finely  grown  group  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux  already  alluded  to,  and 
which  was  greatly  admired,  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  Leach,  Albury  Park 
Gardens,  sent  a  very  fresh  and  bright  collection 
of  cut  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  bunches  con- 
sisting of  the  best  late  varieties.  With  these  were 
shown  some  well  grown  bracts  of  the  oil  form  of 
Poinsettia  and  sprays  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and 
Sons  had  very  finely-grown  Dracsena  Lindeni  and 
D.  Massangeana,  the  former  much  the  better  in 
colour,  although  both  are  useful  and  possessing 
a  similar  character  of  growth  (bronze  Banksian). 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  a  beautiful 
boxful  of  cut  trusses  of  their  hybrid  Javan  Rhodo- 
dendrons, proving  how  useful  these  handsome 
flowers  are  for  the  winter  season  as  well  as  at  all 
other  times  ;  the  colours  varied  from  pure  white  to 
the  deepest  scarlet  with  yellows,  buffs,  pinks,  and 
intermediate  shades.  From  the  same  source  again 
came  their  Begonia  Winter  Gem,  proving  how  well 
it  continues  in  flower,  whilst  it  a'so  resists  the 
fogs  of  London.  With  this  Begonia  were  shown 
some  very  pretty  examples  of  Primula  floribunda 
of  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  colour,  which  in 
quantity  should  prove  most  useful.  Mr.  Jennings 
also  brought  from  Ascott  some  freely  -  flowered 
plants  of  Carnation  Sir  Henry  Calcraff,  a  dark, 
but  vivid  scarlet,  the  flowers  extra  large  and 
very  full,  a  grand  winter-flowering  variety  of  the 
Tree  section.  Mr.  H.  B.  May  had  well-grown 
dwarf  plants  of  Carnation  Winter  Cheer,  freely 
flowered ;  also  a  basketful  of  Pteris  Regina3,  a 
new  variegated  variety  only  recently  alluded  to, 
which  is  evidently  of  free  growth  and  likely  to  be 
a  serviceable  decorative  plant.  Messrs.  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Co.,  Peekham  Rye,  showed  early  forced 
Daffodils,  the  varieties  represented  being  obval- 
laris,  Ard-Righ,  Countess  of  Annesley,  and  the 
common  double  yellow  ;  with  these  was  included 
Iris  Bakeriana,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  early 
dwarf  section.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  staged 
a  dozen  very  finely  grown  Primulas  of  their  choice 
strains,  deep  crimson,  pink,  and  blush  colours, 
the  flowers  beautifully  fringed.  Mr.  R  Owen  had 
cut  blooms  of  his  Imperial  strain  of  Primulas,  both 
singles  and  semi-doubles,  showing  a  great  diversity 
of  colour,  whilst  the  quality  of  the  strain  was  ex- 
cellent. The  same  exhibitor  also  had  two  other 
Chrysanthemums,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira,  an  Ameri- 
can incurved  variety,  bright  golden  yellow  in 
colour,  and  Mrs.  Maria  Bourne,  a  deep  rosy 
lilac. 

Fruit  Committee. 
There  were  some  interesting  exhibits  before  this 
committee,  notably  a  large  collection   of  Apples 
from  Messrs.  Bunyard,  a  smaller  one  from  Messrs. 
Cheal,  and  seedling  Apples  from  various  sources. 
An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 
Apple  Blue  Pearmain. — A  large  round  fruit, 
streaked  dark  crimson  on  the  funny  side,  with  firm 
flesh  of  good  flavour  and  very  handsome  in  shape. 
It  is  a  heavy  cropper.     From  the  Society's  gar- 
dens, Chiswick. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  staged 
150  distinct  dishes  of  Apples  and  a  few  Pears  of 
splendid  rjuality.  Among.st  those  deserving  special 
notice  were  Schoolmaster,  Hollandbury,  'Winter 
Queening,  Wadhurst  Pippin,  Cornish  Aromatic, 
Gospatric,  Red  Hawthornden,  Hoary  Morning, 
Belle  Pontoise,  Old  English  Codlin,  Bi>marck,  Gas- 
coigne's  Scarlet,  The  Queen  (very  fine),  Stone's 
Pippin,  Bramley's.  Lane's  Prince  Albert  (grandly 
coloured).  White  Gravenstfin,  Gloria  Mundi  and 
Calville  Rouge  (silver  -  gilt  Knightian  medal). 
Messrs.  Cheal  showed  an  interesting  collection, 
not  so  numerous,  but  of  %-arietie3  less  known,  the 
best  being  Gospatric,  a  medium-sized  kitchen  fruit 
of  excellent  quality;  Landsberger  Reinette,  a 
handsome  dessert  variety  of  good  quiHty  ;  Histon 
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Favourite  ;  Newton  Wonder,  a  large  new  cooking- 
fruit,  a  late  keeper,  somewhat  like  Wellington ; 
Forfar  Pippin,  Ottershaw  Pippin,  Beauty  oE  Bar- 
nack  and  others  (bronzj  Knightian  medal).  A 
dish  of  Annie  Elizabeth  (very  good)  was  sent  by 
Mr.  TurtoD,  Reading.  Stamford  Pippin  and  Winter 
Peach  were  sent  by  Mr.  Maher,  Yattendon.  Seed- 
ling Apples  of  no  special  merit  came  from  Mr. 
Butler,  Nacton.  Eight  new  seedling  Apples  were 
sent  from  Jersey  by  Mr.  H.  Becker,  but  though  a 
couple  were  considered  of  fair  quality,  they  were 
not  superior  to  existing  varieties.  Mr.  A.  Dean 
staged  a  dish  of  Jaffa  Oranges,  which  have  been 
freely  imported  this  winter.  Those  sent  were  of 
excellent  quality.  Mr.  H.  Balderson,  Corner  Hall, 
Hemel  Hempstead,  sent  a  few  dishes  of  Asparagus 
which  had  been  forced  by  tan,  the  sender  explain- 
ing it  was  done  at  little  cost,  regular  supplies  also 
being  secured  in  this  way.  A  cultural  commenda- 
tion was  worthily  awarded. 


History  repeats  itself,  and  I  much  regret  that 
the  report  of  the  R.H  S.,  which  has  j  ust  been  issued, 
is  an  instance  in  point.  It  may  be  within  the 
recollection  of  some  that  in  your  issue  of  January 
lit,  1880  (p.  44),  I  wrote  the  following  amongst 
other  remarks  : — 

ill  regard  to  this  question  of  expense,  an  important 
decision  was  arrived  at  by  the  Fellows  this  year  which 
may  beof  .serious  import  in  the  future.  It  was  decided 
to  admit  Fellows  to  most  of  the  privileges  on  payment 
of  one  guinea,  and  this  reduction,  although  it  ha.s  so 
far  brought  an  accession  of  new  members,  will  also  be 
the  cau.se  of  future  loss,  as  many  of  (he  esisting 
Fellows  have  illiberally  taken  advantage  of  (he  new 
bye-laws  to  reduce  their  subscriptions.  Now,  bearing 
in  mind  that  it  is  proposed  again  to  incur  the  expense 
of  issuing  the  journal,  and  that  other  propo-sals,  all  of 
which  mean  expense,  are  in  view,  it  may  be  found  (hat 
this  payment  of  one  guinea  will  barely  cover  the  ex- 
pense per  head  of  all  these  schemes  and  additional 
advantages,  so  that  there  will  in  all  probability  be  no 
surplus  from  guinea  Fellows  to  meet  other  outgoings, 
which  are  considerable,  and  the  consequent  result 
must  he  a  gradual  return  to  the  financial  position  of 
1887.  What  will  have  to  be  done  then?  Chiswick 
will  have  to  be  dropped,  as  it  is  the  "  privilege  "  of  the 
Society  which  gives  the  least  satisfaction  to  the  body 
of  Fellows  for  the  heavy  expenses  associated  with  it. 

The  R.H.,S.  report  for  this  year  has  the  following 
appeal,  to  which  attention  is  specially  called  :— 

The  secretary  wishes  this  year  to  make  a  special 
appeal  to  all  Fellows  to  assist  him  in  pr  moting  the 
welfare  of  the  society  by  doing  .all  in  their  power  to 
introduce  new  Fellows.  The  lowering  of  the  possible 
rate  of  subscription  to  £1  Is.  has  brought  in  a  lar^e 
number  of  new  Fellows,  hut  it  has  caused  such  an 
increase  in  the  clerical  work  of  the  office,  and  in  the 
general  working  expenses,  that,  combined  with  the 
cost  of  the  journal,  it  leaves  the  smaUest  possible 
margin  to  devote  to  the  society's  exhibitions  and 
experimental  work  at  Chiswick.  tjo  much  is  this  the 
case,  that,  unless  new  £2  2s.  and  £4  4s.  Fellow.s  can 
be  obtained,  this  latter,  but  most  important  part  of 
the  society's  work  will  soon  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
ceasing. 

For  the  remarks  I  made  in  1889  I  was  very 
naturally  brought  to  book  by  "  W.  C."  and  others 
interested  in  the  R.H.S.,  and  I  replied  to  my 
critics  in  your  issue  of  February  9  following. 
Every  word  I  wrote  in  my  article  of  January  19, 
1889,  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then,  and  the  present 
appeal  of  the  K.H.S.  is  the  most  absolute  confirma- 
tion of  my  then  expressed  views. 

In  your  issue  of  January  5  in  the  same  year  an 
article  signed  "  F.  R.  H.  S."  appeared,  in  which  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  requirements  of  the  society 
in  regard  to  the  jier.wiiiicl  of  the  council. 
"  F.  R.  H.  S."  stated  that  the  R  H.S.  council  required 
more  active  business  men  on  that  body,  men,  for 
instance,  in  touch  with  the  City  of  London,  which 
most  naturally  should  be  the  main  source  of  supply, 
and  in  fact  the  life  blood  of  a  society  whose  head- 
quarters are  situated,  as  those  of  the  R.H.S.  are,  in 
the  west  end  of  the  metropolis.'  I  contend  that  the 
society's  council  now  requires  the  same  change  as 
it  did  then.  As  the  £1  Is.  Fellows  are  shown  to  be 
practically  of  httle  value,  the  R.H.S.  wants  influen- 
tial men  primarily  on  its  council,  and  secondarily 
on  committees  who  will  bring  many  new  £2  2s.  and 


£4  4s.  Fellows.  Where  can  you  get  such  men  but 
in  the  City  ?  and  who  can  get  City  men  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  society's  welfare,  give  prizes,  and 
in  other  ways  substantially  help,  but  their  old 
friends  and  associates  who  meet  them  daily  in 
the  intercourse  of  business.  In  this  year's  report 
the  council  state  that  the  society  possesses  a  roll  of 
Fellows  numbering  3000.  To  a  business  man  in  the 
wealthiest  city  in  the  world  it  seems  astounding 
that  with  such  a  roll  of  Fellows  there  should  only 
be  two  city  firms  represented  on  the  society's 
management,  and  that  the  greatest  corporation  of 
all  in  the  City  of  London  is  unrepresented  even  on 
committees,  although  a  large  number  of  its  members 
are  Fellows  on  the  society's  roll. 

What  is  the  obvious  reasoning  and  deduction  ? 
That  as  the  council  treat  the  business  men  of 
the  City  with  neglect,  the  City  will  naturally  treat 
our  society  with  contempt  in  the  day  of  need.  Can 
anyone  wonder  that  with  the  most  likely  source  for 
members  in  London  foolishly  treated  with  a  ne- 
glect that  in  any  business  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible, (he  society  is  now  (after  gallant  efforts  on 
the  part  of  some  few  of  those  responsible  for  its 
management  and  progress)  under  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  the  Fellows  for  help? 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  council  is  their 
motto  "  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum  .'  "  Can  they  not 
before  it  is  too  late  alter  the  arrangements  in  regard 
to  £1  Is.  Fellows,  and  accord  them  fewer  expensive 
privileges  ?  The  council  have  long  since  abandoned 
the  heresy  of  economy  being  the  primary  considera- 
tion on  all  matters  connected  with  their  finance,  as 
they  but  too  soon  received  a  sharp  lesson  on  that 
score  shortly  after  my  official  connection  with  them 
ceased.  Surely  now  they  must  see  the  false  step 
made  in  1888  in  admitting  £1  Is.  Fellows  to  all 
privileges,  and  they  should  so  rearrange  matters 
that  ."^such  Fellows  in  future  shall  return  some 
profit  and  not  be  a  loss  to  the  society. 

C.  J.  Geahamb. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

At  the  special  meeting  convened  for  2.45  on  Jan. 
17,  the  only  business  to  transact  was  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  present  title  of  the  institution  for  pur- 
poses of  registration,  which  was  carried  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  meeting.  At  3  o'clock  the 
annual  meeting  was  held,  when  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch 
took  the  chair.  The  secretary  (Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram) 
read  the  54th  annual  report,  which  was  in  all  re- 
spects of  a  most  satisfactory  character.  An  ex- 
planation was  given  with  regard  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  annual  dinner  from  June  to  November 
through  circumstances  which  have  been  already 
given  in  The  Garden.  The  late  dinner,  presided 
over  by  Lord  Brassey,  was  an  unqualified  success. 
Besides  the  liberal  donations  of  bis  lordship  and 
other  friends,  one  noteworthy  feature  was  (he  in- 
creased number  of  annual  subscribers,  which  is  to 
all  most  encouraging.  The  report  stated  that 
twelve  pensioners  had  died  during  the  year  ;  three 
of  these  had  left  widows,  who  were  qualified  by 
the  rules  to  succeed  to  the  pensions  of  their  late 
husbands,  i.e.,  to  the  amount  granted  to  female 
pensioners.  Two  applicants  also  having  qualified 
for  pensions  without  election,  as  per  rules,  were 
recommended  by  the  committee  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  without  thee.xpense  or  trouble  of  an  elec- 
tion. One  of  these  should  be  especially  noted, 
being  that  of  a  subscriber  of  £1  Is.  per  annum  for 
forty-six  years  ;  the  other  also  being  a  worthy 
applicant,  that  of  a  widow,  whose  husband  had 
subscribed  for  thirty  years.  More  deserving  cases 
than  these  could  hardly  be  cited.  It  was  proposed, 
through  the  death  of  two  pensioners  just  recently, 
that  the  next  two  highest  on  the  poll  after  the 
election  of  the  ten,  the  number  previously  decided 
upon,  be  placed  on  the  pension  list.  Thus  twelve 
pensioners  succeed  the  same  number  deceased.  The 
following  members  of  the  committee,  who  retire  by 
rotation,  were  unanimously  re-elected  for  another 
period  of  four  years,  viz.:  Messrs.  J.  Lee,  G. 
Monro,  W.  J.  Nutting,  T.  A.  Dickson,  and  H. 
Turner.     Mr.  Owen  Thomas  succeeds  Mr.  Charles 


Pilcher  on  the  committee,  and  Messrs.  Arthur 
Veitch  and  Thomas  Glen  succeed  Messrs.  John 
Eraser  and'A.  F.  Barron,  who  had  expressed  their 
desire  to  re-ign.  Messrs.  Thomas  Manning,  Thomas 
Swift,  and  J.  Willard  were  appointed  auditors  for 
the  ensuing  year ;  the  retiring  gentlemen,  viz., 
Messrs.  Lee,  Webber,  and  Willard  who  had  previously 
acted  in  that  capacity,  were  thanked  for  their  ser- 
vices. In  the  event  of  arbitrators  being  called  upon 
to  act,  the  names  of  five  gentlemen  (non-members) 
were  proposed  and  duly  elected.  The  treasurer 
(Mr.  II.  J.  Veitch)  was  unanimously  re-elected  to 
that  office.  Dr.  Masters  paying  him  a  high  tribute 
for  past  services.  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  the  secretary, 
was  also  re-elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
meeting. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institution  is  moat 
gratifying;  the  annual  subscriptions  amount  to 
£1397  13s.  6d.,  the  donations  to  £1025  IGs.  9d.,  the 
special  feature,  the  handsome  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Veitch  of  £500,  being  additional  to  that  sum. 
The  collecting  cards  realised  £219  10s.  8d. ;  the 
advertisements  in  annual  report  £40  17s.  (id. ;  the 
dividends  on  stock  £778  Us.  3d.  On  the  expendi- 
ture side  the  chief  item  is  the  pension  list,  £2(i34 
(>s.  8d.  The  working  expenses,  including  secre- 
tary's salary,  rent  of  offices,  printing,  expenses  of 
dinner,  and  sundry  items  amount  to  £699  7s.  4d.  ; 
this  includes  additional  expenses  incurred  through 
the  postponement  of  the  dinner. 

The  scrutineers  appointed  to  take  the  poll  were 
Messrs.  H.  Williams,  Arthur  Veitch,  George  Monro, 
Jas.  Webber,  H.  Cutbush,  and  B.  Wynne.  These 
gentlemen  declared  the  following  duly  elected  as 
pensioners,  the  poll,  it  will  be  noted,  being  an 
unusually  heavy  one  for  this  institution  :  Henry 
Pridden  (totally  blind),  2975  votes  ;  George  Macin- 
tosh (subscriber  for  seven  years),  2932  votes  ;  Mar- 
garet Kefford  (husband  subscriber  for  four  years), 
2837  votes  ;  James  Munro  (third  application),  2375 
votes  ;  George  Woodgate  (second  do.),  2183  votes ; 
James  Ricks  (collected  £10  10s.  in  1887),  2160 
votes  ;  H.  Woolford  (third  application),  2147  votes; 
Samuel  Tisdale  (subscriber  for  seven  years),  2137 
votes ;  Mary  Gray  (an  aged  widow),  2012  votes ; 
W.  Coleman  (third  application),  1992  votes ; 
Agnes  Merritt  (husband  subscribed  for  ten  years), 
1931  votes ;  T.  H.  Bowler  (subscribed  for  eight 
years),  1860  votes.  The  next  candidate  to  the 
foregoing,  but  who  was  not  successful  in  securing 
election,  received  as  many  as  1599  votes,  which 
number  would  in  several  bygone  elections  have 
easily  rendered  him  a  pensioner.  The  total  num- 
ber of  votes  polled  was  42,337.  This  conclusively 
proves  that  it  is  quite  time  that  all  gardeners  in 
middle  life  should  become  subscribers.  None  of 
us  know  what  misfortune  may  be  in  store  for  us ; 
the  sooner,  therefore,  that  all  do  what  they  can  to 
ensure  assistance  when  incapacitated  for  further 
work  the  better  will  it  then  be  for  them.  The 
annual  friendly  dinner  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  H. 
Seymour  Foster,  M.P.,  who  in  an  able  speech  advo- 
cated the  benefits  bestowed  by  the  institution 
upon  aged  and  infirm  gardeners  and  their 
widows.  Both  the  meeting  and  the  dinner  were 
well  attended,  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
charity  being  evinced  by  the  members  and  their 
supporters  who  were  present. 


Veitch  memorial  prizes. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Veitch  Memorial  Fund  held  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  17th,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.,  Dr.  Robert  Hogg  in  the  chair,  it  was 
decided  that  the  medals  and  prizes  placed  last 
year  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Manchester  Botanic  Gardens,  but 
not  competed  for,  should  be  again  offered  this 
year,  viz.,  at  the  Temple  show,  to  be  held  May  25 
and  26,  a  medal  and  piize  of  £5  for  the  best 
six  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  and 
at  the  special  exhibition  of  Orchids,  to  be  held  in 
the  Manchester  Botanic  Gardens,  May  19,  a  medal 
and  prize  of  £5  for  the  best  hybrid  Orchid  in  bloom 
already  in  commerce,  and  a  medal  and  prize  of  £5 
for  the  best  hybrid  Orchid  in  bloom  not  in  com- 
merce. It  was  also  decided  to  place  a  medal  and 
prize  of  £  J  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
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tural  Society  to  be  competed  for  at  the  great  fruit 
show  to  be  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington, 
on  August  29  and  three  following  days  ;  also  a 
medal  and  prize  of  £3  to  be  competed  for  at  the 
Ghent  Quinquennial  International  Exhibition,  to 
be  held  in  April,  for  the  best  hybrid  plnnt  in  the 
exhibition,  and  a  medal  and  prize  of  £5  to  be 
competed  for  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Clay 
Cross  Horticultural  Society  in  August. 


RAILWAY  RATES  ON  GARDEN  PRODUCE. 

I  HAVE  watched  carefully  the  correspondence  re- 
garding the  increased  rates  affecting  various  trades, 
but  there  is  one  that  suffers  more  than  any  other, 
and  this  when  trade  is  exceptionally  bad  and 
prices  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  the  grower.  I  will 
give  two  instances  of  this.  We  have  a  great  many 
customers  from  seaside  and  provincial  towns  who 
attend  our  market,  .and  have  found  it  answered 
their  purpose  to  buy  home-grown  as  well  as  foreign 
fruits  here  instead  of  depending  only  on  local 
supplies.  One  firm  has  worked  up  a  large  trade, 
and  had  a  rate  on  most  goods  of  1  Is.  8d.  per  ton. 
Now  the  carriage  on  the  same  gojds  is  raised  as 
follows : — 


Onions 

Oranges,  Lemons,  Nuts 

Apples  

Tomatoes       


...     15g.  lid. 

...     193.     3d. 

...     33s.    9d. 

...  28s.  lid. 
I  wish  particularly  in  this  case  to  draw  attention 
to  the  unfairness  of  raising  the  cost  of  carriage  of 
home-grown  produce  represented  by  the  two  latter 
items  as  compared  with  the  foreign.  This  is  a 
gross  injustice,  especially  sice 2,  as  is  often  the 
case,  these  goods  come  the  same  distance  to  the 
market.  The  increase  on  Tomatoes  will  mean  ruin 
to  a  growing  business.  The  other  instance  relates 
to  Brighton,  where  the  rate  for  most  goods  was 
lis.  3d.  a  ton,  and  is  now  20s.  lOd.  Under  the  new 
rate  a  box  of  Oranges  costs  23.  6d.,  while  it  used  to 
be  taken  by  c.irrier  for  Is.  before  the  railway 
existed.  These  facts  are  driving  our  growers  to 
combine  in  starting  lines  of  carriers  by  road,  as 
they  can  get  plenty  of  goods  to  load  back  with, 
grocers  and  other  tradesmen  being  all  willing  to 
support  them.  Our  trade  has  been  a  growing  one 
and  profitable  to  the  railways  ;  but  where  we  have 
to  depend  on  them  for  transit,  trade  will  be  stopped, 
and  in  the  end  the  railways  will  themselves  suffer 
in  consequence.— G.  MoxBO,  Coi-cnt  Garden. 

A  salesman  in  Covent  Garden  writes,  under 

date  December  12 :  '■  The  London  and  South- 
western Railway  Company  delivered  this  morning, 
consigned  from  Southampton  to  Covent  Garden, 
seven  baskets  of  Mushrooms,  weighing  74  lb.  gross! 
60i  lb.  net,  and  requested  payment  of  7s.,  or  at  the 
rate  of  £9  10s.  per  ton.  If  these  are  the  rates 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  grower  will  cease  to  trouble  both  the 
railway  company  and  commission  salesman." 

Mr.  Allen  Jeeves,  of  Seddington,  forwards 

the  following,  received  from  one  of  his  customers  : 
"  It  may  interest  jou  to  know  that  for  the  twenty 
casks  of  vegetables  just  delivered  we  paid  £4  15s. 
carriage,  whereas  on  the  previous  consignment  of 
the  same  quantity  we  paid  £2  Is.  There  is  evidently 
good  ground  for  demanding  a  reduction  on  the  new 
rate,  and  it  greatly  concerns  you  as  a  grower,  for 
the  charges  from  Rotterdam  to  London  are  only 
Is.  9d.  per  cask,  and  we  can  get  Dutch  goodslightered 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  works  for 
23.  per  ton,  or  a  total  charge  per  ton  of  9s." 

The  year   1S93  has  opened  with  a  poor 

prospect  for  mirket  growers  who  cannot  sell  their 
goods  within  carting  distance  of  home,  for  the  new 
rates  by  rail  which  are  arousing  such  an  agitation 
amongst  traders  generally  fall  with  exceptional 
severity  on  market  cultivators  of  fruits,  flowers,  or 
vegetables ;  in  fact,  if  they  are  maintained  they  will 
undoubtedly  greatly  check,  if  not  entirely  destroy 
some  branches  of  a  growing  in iustry,  as  the  mar- 
gin of  profit,  already  all  loo  smali,  will  be  more 
than  swaUowed  up  by  the  new  tariff.  1  have  always 
urged  growers  to  accept  even  a  reduced  price  at 


home  in  preference  to  a  higher  one  where  it  en- 
tailed railway  charges  and  salesmen'.s  fees,  and  if 
this  was  sound  advice  under  the  old  rate,  how 
much  more  necessary  is  it  now  that  charges  have 
gone  up  at  a  bound  from  1  to  200  per  cent.,  and 
for  empties  considerably  more  than  that.  Happily 
where  I  am  there  is  a  ready  local  sale  for  almost 
all  kinds  of  goods,  but  this  is  no  comfort  to  the 
immense  number  of  growers  who  rely  solely  on 
the  London  markets  and  who  now  find  that  the 
whole  of  the  returns  for  green  vegetables  will  be 
swallowed  up  for  carriage. — J.  Gboom,  Gosport. 


THE  WINTER  GARDEN. 
The  yellow  flowers  of  Jasminum  nudiflorum  were 
most  beautiful  before  the  frost  came.  I  am  a 
great  admirer  of  this  hardy  shrub,  which  flowers 
so  readily  and  with  such  profusion  in  the  very 
middle  of  winter,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  is 
such  a  favourite  with  our  cottagers.  It  grows 
rapidly  and  strikes  readily  from  cuttings  ;  in  fact, 
a  small  shoot  stuck  roughly  into  the  ground  is 
almost  sure  to  grow.  It  will  grow  anywhere,  but, 
curiously  enough,  it  seems  to  prefer  a  north  wall. 
Unless  we  have  an  unusually  cold  December,  it 
will  cover  a  large  piece  of  wall  with  its  innumer- 
able sprays  of  yellow  flowers  during  that  month. 
Dry  cold  weather  without  hard  frost  suits  it  ad- 
mirably, but  rains  will  spoil  the  flowers  in  a  short 
time,  and  they  become  for  awhile  dreary-looking 
and  very  ugly.  A  week  of  dry  weather,  however, 
is  sufficient  to  restore  the  plant  to  its  original 
beauty.  The  spoiled  flowers  drop  off  and  fresh 
buds  develop.  Meanwhile,  the  sprays  which  were 
gathered  before  the  rain  or  frost  came  will  go 
on  opening  their  buds  continuously  for  a  long 
time.  Spikes  of  this  pretty  Jessamine,  gathered 
in  the  wetk  before  Christmas,  were  on  the 
lijth  of  January  as  beautiful  as  on  the  day  they 
were  cut. 

This  time  last  year  I  could  gather  plenty  of 
flowers  from  a  plant  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
which  is  growing  against  the  south  wall  of  my 
house.  This  year  20°  of  frost  and  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  extreme  cold,  with  snow,  have  pre- 
vented the  buds  opening.  But  even  now  I  could 
gather  a  few  flowers,  which  are  struggling  against 
the  difficulties  of  existence  in  January.  Unfortu- 
nately, this,  like  other  scented  flowers— such  as 
Violets — loses  its  fragrance  in  the  cold  air.  Some- 
limes  the  warmth  of  the  living-room  will  bring  the 
scent  back  after  the  flowers  are  gathered,  but  even 
then  the  fragrance  will  not  be  so  powerful  as  from 
those  which  have  opened  in  mild  weather.  Let 
a  complete  change  come  from  the  frost  and  snow, 
which  January  so  often  brings  with  it,  and  a  short 
spell  of  mild,  damp  weather,  such  as  often  comes 
after  hard  frost,  will  enable  the  sap  to  circulate 
once  more  and  restore  the  proper  scent  to  winter 
flowers. 

These  things  which  venture  to  brave  our  cold, 
dark,  dreary  winters  and  put  forth  their  flowers' 
curious,  fragrant,  and  beautiful,  when  snow  and 
frost  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  I 
weather,  are  most  truly  interesting.  Several  Helle- 
bores must  be  included  in  the  number.  The  buds 
droop  and  fall  on  the  ground  while  the  cold  is  at 
its  height,  but  they  are  ready  to  spring  up  again 
as  sturdy  as  ever  as  soon  as  the  thaw  comes.  This 
year,  for  some  reason  which  I  cannot  explain,  the 
period  of  flowering  in  these  plants  seems  altered. 
Maximus  has  not  yet  opened  its  buds,  though  I 
have  known  it  in  flower  in  November,  and  a  red 
Lenten  Rise  is  ready  to  open  its  pretty  flowers 
with  the  first  mild  weather.  They  have  shown 
their  colour  several  weeks.  Trifolius  is  stUl 
only  in  bud,  but  its  ordinary  time  for  opening  is 
about  Christmas  or  very  early  in  January. 

Who  can  explain  the  extraordinary  recuperative 
vitality  which  exists  in  our  very  hardiest  plants, 
such  as  Primroses  and  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamens  ? 
While  the  earth  is  still  as  hard  as  a  stone  these 
plants  revive  with  the  thaw  on  the  surface, 
the  green  leaves  stiffen  and  look  fresh  and  happy, 
and  even  the  flowers  which  were  opening  before 
the  frost  came  will  look  up  again  on  their  sturdy 
footstalks  and  open  their  pale  scen'less  blossoms. 


Now,  when  we  recollect  how  extremely  delicate 
are  the  tips  of  the  little  rootlets  or  spongioles  by 
which,  and  by  which  alone,  nourishment  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant, 
it  seems  wonderful  that  the  leaves  should  be  able 
to  show  this  renewed  vitality  while  the  spongioles 
are  held  firmly  in  the  cold,  hard  grip  of  frozen 
earth.  It  must  be  because  the  sap  stored  up  in 
the  stalks  and  leaves  is  sufficient  for  the  revival  of 
their  energies  without  sustenance  from  the  root. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  at  this  in  a  tree  or 
shrub,  because  there  is  room  for  the  storage  of  sap, 
but  a  little  plant  like  an  Anemone  or  a  Violet 
seems  to  have  hardly  any  room  in  its  tender  leaves 
and  stems  for  necessary  food. 

The  bulbs  of  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Squills,  &c., 
planted  in  tubs  must  have  had  much  to  endure 
lately,  for  the  frost  was  hard  enough  to  make 
the  whole  of  the  earth  in  which  they  are 
growing  one  hard,  solid  mass;  yet  with  a  slightly 
higher  temperature,  their  little  sharp  leaves 
are  peering  up  strong  and  sturdy,  and  should  the 
thaw  develop  into  a  continued  time  of  mild 
weather,  the  bright  and  pleasant  flowers  of  spring 
would  soon  appear  from  these  hardy  bulbs.  So  it 
is  not  altogether  impossible  even  in  January  to  get 
some  interest  in  the  outdoor  garden,  when  the 
snow,  departing  for  a  while,  brings  Nature  back 
again  to  her  accustomed  appearance.  It  is  hard 
to  get  any  real  enjoyment  out  of  the  ordinary  gar- 
den in  January  ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  get  more 
than  usual  delight  out  of  the  indoor  garden,  just 
because  things  without  look  so  sad  and  dreary. 

A  Gloucestehshihb  Parson. 


D;  ath  of  Mr.  J.  Sheppard.— We  regret  to  say 
that  just  as  we  .are  going  to  press  we  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Sheppard,  Woolver- 
stone  Gardens,  Ipswich.  Mr.  Sheppard  was  an 
excellent  gardener  and  fruit  grower,  and  could 
express  himself  well  in  writing  on  such  matters  as 
he  often  did  in  the  pages  of  this  journal. 

Weather  in  "West  Herts.— The  present  frost 
has  now  lasted  exactly  four  weeks.  During  this 
period  there  h.as  not  occurred  a  single  day  which 
could  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  unseasonably 
mild,  and  only  three  moderately  mild  nights.  At 
2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  as  cold  as  at  any 
previous  time  this  winter.  It  is  surprising  how 
very  slight  are  the  changes  in  temperature  from 
day  to  day  at  this  depth  during  a  prolonged  frost. 
In  fact,  during  the  past  fortnight  the  extreme 
range  has  amounted  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
degree,  and  yet  the  ground  has  been  at  times 
quite  bare  of  snow  and  at  others  covered  lo  the 
depth  of  over  3  inches.  Rain  fell  on  the  10th  and 
17th,  but,  owing  to  the  hard  state  of  the  surface 
soil,  cannot  get  away,  so  that  my  lawns  consist 
now  of  a  series  of  puddles,  whilst  most  of  the 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood  are  one  sheet  of  ice. — 
E.  M.,  Berkhamstcil, 


The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— The  Priu- 
cess  of  Wales  lia.s  consented  to  become  a  patroness  of 
this  very  deserving  institution,  which  was  established  in 
1887  by  the  gardeners  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaud,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  has  for- 
warded a  cheque  for  the  sum  of  ten  guineas. 

Cultivation  of  Lavender.— I  am  anxious  to 
obtain  some  information  on  the  growing  of  Lavender 
and  Peppermint  for  purposes  of  trade.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  any  of  yoiir  readers  if  tliey  would  let  nie 
know  the  titles  of  any  handbioks  treating  of  these 
subjects,  or  refer  me  to  any  larger  work  containing  a 
fairly  complete  treatment  of  these  plants. — 0.  W. 
Payne. 
Names  of  plants. — J.    Cooper. — Laelia  anceps, 

a  line  dark    form. Q.  Cnsper. — 1,  Odontoglossum 

coustrictum  ;  2,  0.  Alexandrae;  3,  0.  Pescatorei. 

O.  B.—l,  Cattleya  Percivaliana;  2,  C.  TrianiB  ;  3,  C. 

Warocqueana. C.   W. — 1,  Cymbidium  giganteum 

2,  Ladia  anceps  Hilliana. G,  iJithnan. — 1,  Deudro 

liium  superbiens  ;  2,  Cypripedium  Lawreneeauuni  ;  3, 

Deudrobium  Linawiauum. A.  Hossack. — 1,  Cypri- 

p3dium  insigne  Wallacei ;  2,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  poor 

variety. (J.  Hull. — 1,  Cypripedium   Seejeriauum 

2,  MasdevaUia   eucullata. 
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Woods  and  Forests. 

PRICES  OF  HOME-GROWN  TIMBEK 

IN  KENT. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  home  timber  trade  around 
London  for  the  past  year  reveals  few,  if  any, 
changes.  For  good  timber  of  certain  kinds 
there  is  a  marked,  steady,  but  hardly  perceptible 
increase  in  the  prices  ;  whereas  for  small  wood, 
principally  tlio  outcome  of  coppicing,  there  has 
for  some  years  back  been  a  steady  decline  in 
the  quantities  bought.  In  numbers  of  woods 
in  Southern  England  the  coppicing  has  either 
had  to  be  sold  at  a  very  low  figure  or  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  woodland,  and  such,  too,  has 
gradually  been  going  on  for  several  years  back. 
Very  good  cojipice  wood  can  now  be  procured, 
and  in  plenty,  at  prices  ranging  from  £4  to 
£6  per  acre,  but  the  latter  figure  is  far  above 
the  average.  When  we  look  back,  say  thirty 
years,  and  reflect  that  at  that  date  lots  of  pur- 
chasers at  three  times  the  present  prices  could 
be  procured,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  as 
to  why  such  a  change  has  come  about.  There 
are  many  causes  which  when  put  together  make 
a  grand  total  tliat  tells  rather  a  sad  tale  for  the 
cultivators  of  woods  and  plantations.  With 
coppice  wood,  the  decline  of  Hop  growing,  creo- 
soting  the  Hop  poles,  whereby  their  life  in  the 
ground  is  greatly  increased,  and  foreign  impor- 
tations, have  all  had  a  hand  in  the  work  of  de- 
struction. Foreign  importation  of  wood  in  the 
shape  of  timber  or  batten  ends,  that  are  almost 
valueless  for  being  converted  into  planks  or 
scantlings  for  chopping  into  firewood,  has 
almost  ousted  the  old  familiar  faggot  from 
the  market  ;  and  I  was  told  f  only  a  few 
days  ago  by  a  large  dealer  in  these  home- 
grown faggots,  and  who  has  fulfilled  many 
large  Government  orders,  that  for  TOO  he 
now  disposed  of,  a  few  years  ago  he  could 
have  sold  .300.  All  the  blame  attached  to 
so  sudden  a  change,  my  friend  maintained 
stoutly,  was  due  to  the  using  of  the  small 
bundles  of  wood  now  retailed  by  almost  every 
grocer  at  one-halfpenny  and  Id.  the  bundle  in- 
stead of  the  well-known  Kentish  "  pinips." 
Only  yesterday  I  chanced  to  stray  into  a  cop- 
pice plantation  where  hundreds  of  faggots  were 
lying  about  almost  rotting,  and  inquiring  of 
the  woodman  why  he  did  not  dispose  of  them, 
was  met  by  the  reply,  "Cannot  sell  them  even 
at  53.  a  KiO  less  than  I  used  to  do  in  times 
gone  by."  Then,  I  asked,  what  part  of  the 
coppice  wood  can  you  sell  ?  Only  Pea  boughs 
and  Bean  stakes,  was  the  reply.  Might  I  ask 
how  much  per  acre  you  are  paying  for  this  cop- 
pice wood  ?  Four  pounds,  came  the  reply;  and 
I  left  the  old  woodman,  who  twenty-five  years 
ago  paid  £12  per  acre  for  wood  not  one  whit 
better,  and  who,  in  a  rather  moody  turn  of  mind, 
said  he  could  then  live  far  more  extravagantly 
than  ho  could  now  aflbrd  to  do. 

Of  course,  for  certain  classes  of  small  wood 
that  is  locally  known  as  "  London  ware,'' and 
including  broom-handles,  hurdle  stakes,  and 
crate  poles,  there  is  .still  a  demand,  and  that 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  anything  but  brisk  ; 
but  the  good  old  days  of  English  coppicing,  as 
my  friend  the  old  woodman  remarked,  had  de- 
parted. But  about  ()ak  bark  we  cannot  speak 
one  bit  more  favourably,  for  the  £20  per  ton  of 
our  grandfathers  has  waned  less  and  less, 
until  fortunate  is  the  forester  considered  who 
in  the  year  18112  received  a  greater  price  than 
about  one-fourth  of  the  above-mentioned.  Even 
charcoal  has  deteriorated  in  value,  and  what  the 
old-fashioned  kiln-burner  had  no  trouble  in  get- 


ting rid  of  at  2s.  6d.  per  bushel  can  now  be  got 
at  about  Is.  per  bushel. 

But  enough  of  the  cloudy  side  of  woodland 
output,  and  let  us  look  to  the  sunnier  page  ;  but 
record  even  the  very  best  prices  that  have  of  late 
years  been  procured,  and  the  picture  is  far  from 
encouraging.  Good  Oak  trees  will  only  fetch 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  foot,  the  latter  price 
being  hard  to  get ;  and,  indeed,  lots  of  very  nice 
timber  can  be  bought  at  Is.  8d.  per  foot,  and 
.somewhat  inferior,  but  by  no  means  bad,  at 
Is.  6d.  per  foot.  The  Elm  market,  like  the  char- 
acter of  that  wood  for  burning,  is  "unco  dour" 
at  present,  and  has  been  so  for  a  long  time  back. 
For  even  exceptionally  large  and  clean  trunks 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  higher  price  than 
8d.  per  foot,  but  plenty  changes  hands  at  6d. 
and  7d.  per  foot.  Ash  still  ht)lds  good  for  local 
and  other  demand  at  quotations  varying  from 
Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  foot,  but  the  former  price  or 
Is.  8d.  is  about  the  average.  Beech  only  fetches 
about  firewood  price — 7d.  per  foot  ;  and  plenty 
of  nice  timber  can  be  purchased  at  that  rate. 
It  makes  excellent  firewood.  Birch  ami  Alder 
may  be  got  rid  of  at  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  foot, 
but  local  demand  in  certain  districts  causes  the 
prices  to  vary  very  much. 

Lime  wood  would  seem  to  be  in  some  de- 
mand, at  least  judging  by  advertisements 
in  the  Timber  Trades  Jovriial.  About  8d.  per 
foot  is  thought  a  fairly  good  price,  but  often  for 
first-class  logs  a  great  deal  more  is  obtained. 
Sycamore  still  retains  its  hold  in  the  market 
at  prices  ranging  from  Is.  8d.  to  nearly  3s.  per 
foot. 

Amongst  the  coniferous  trees  Larch  is  still  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  good  butts  bringing  from 
Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  foot.  Scotch  Fir  can 
hardly  be  got  rid  of  at  any  price,  while  Spruce, 
Austrian  and  Corsican  Pines  are  all  alike  hardly 
worth  cultivating  for  economic  value.  Silver 
Fir  is  a  good  deal  better,  and  will,  when  the 
quality  of  its  timber  is  better  known,  be  largely 
used  for  building  and  other  purposes.  With  most 
kinds  of  timber— three  at  least,  Oak,  Larch,  and 
Ash — much  depend  on  the  local  demand  as  to 
what  prices  they  will  realise.  For  agricultural 
implement  repairs,  there  is  always  amongst 
country  joiners  a  fair  demand  for  Ash  and 
Oak  ;  while  in  the  vicinity  of  coal  and  iron  pits 
few  kinds  of  wood,  particularly  such  as  are 
suitable  for  props,  remain  long  as  a  drug  in 
the  market.  Where  small  boats  are  made  and 
larger  vessels  repaired,  one  may  not  have  much 
trouble  in  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  wood, 
but  then  that  is  usually  only  in  maritime  dis- 
tricts. Faggots  (large)  bring  about  ]  4s.  per  100, 
and  small  ("  pimps  ")  3s.  3d.  per  100.  Firewood 
brings  Gs.  per  cartload  delivered,  but  it  is 
usually  disposed  of  in  Kent  by  the  cord. 

A.  D.  W. 


The  White  Pine.— Mr.  D.  Nichol  writes  to 
the  Cnnndinn  HorticvltiiHst  that  the  White  Pine 
grows  more  rapidly  on  poor  land  in  Canada  than 
any  other  coniferous  tree.  He  instances  mixed 
plantations  where  White  Pine  trees  have  grown  to 
a  height  of  50  feet  in  twenty-two  years,  with  every 
tree  as  straight  as  a  mast.  This  growth  has  been 
attained  on  poor  land  without  any  cull  ivation  be- 
yond thinning  out  the  trees  as  they  grew  large  and 
clearing  away  decayed  under  branches.  No  other 
kind  of  forest  tree  does  so  well  when  grown  so 
closely. 

Babbits  and  trees  in  hard  weather.— Now 
is  the  time  to  see  after  rabbits  in  young  planta- 
tion.';, or  among  Hollies,  to  beat  them  out  and  see 
wiring  is  sutBeient.  It  is  not  the  season  to  wire 
properly,  as  that  is  work  for  the  warm  weather, 
but  wire  may  be  stretched  down  rapidly,  and  in 
the  simplest  way,  to  keep  off  the  eremy  during  the 


hard  weather  season.  We  know  some  very  thriv- 
ing young  plantations  of  Larch  in  Kent  which  had 
been  wired  for  some  years,  and  showed  a  very 
clean  and  good  growth.  In  the  past  autumn  the 
wire  was  taken  away,  and  now,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  every  young  tree  is  barked  for  a  foot 
above  the  ground.  This  shows,  if  any  proof  were 
needed,  the  sort  of  pests  that  men  and  trees  have 
to  deal  with  in  wooded  districts  where  rabbits 
abound.  Where  there  are  choice  Hollies  in  gar- 
dens they  should  be  carefully  protected,  as  they 
may  be  stripped  of  bark  all  round,  and  to  a  Holly 
that  is  death.  Carnations  in  the  open  air  will  go 
like  a  morning  mist  if  the  rabbits  find  them  out  in 
hard  weather.  When  in  open  young  plantations  there 
are  signs  of  rabbits  at  tiie  stems,  and  there  is  any  diffi- 
cully  about  wiring  even  in  a  temporary  way,  some 
relief  may  be  obtained  by  killing  all  one  can  of  the 
rabbits  in  and  near  the  plantation  and  ferreting 
hedgerows  near.  The  same  tree  enemies  go  a  lorg 
way  at  night,  still  it  is  a  clear  gain  not  to  have 
them  in  swarms  near  the  young  trees.  On  most 
estates  there  are  old  woods  where  they  may  do  lefs 
harm.  The  remedy  of  smearing  is  of  no  use  save 
for  a  few  trees  in  an  exposed  pleasure  ground. 
But  no  pleasure  or  kind  of  garden  that  one  thinks 
anything  of  should  ever  be  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  hares  or  rabbits ;  they  may  and  should  be  happy 
retreats  for  winged  creatures.  The  cost  and  ugli- 
ness of  smearing  make  it  of  very  slight  use.  For 
example,  extensive  plantations  are  often  made  of 
small  trees  less  than  1  foot  high.  The  most  ex- 
perienced planters  both  in  France  and  England 
follow  this  plan.  Even  it  anyone  had  time  and 
means  to  smear  the  stems  of  these  little  trees  it 
would  not  help  them,  as  the  enemy  would  take  the 
top  and  leave  the  smeared  stump  to  the  smearer. 
The  whole  idea  is  ridiculous  from  the  standpoint 
of  any  extensive  or  serious  planting,  as  20,000  will 
not  go  far  in  planting  even  a  small  field.  In  small 
places  where  there  is  nothing  like  a  wood  in  any 
true  sense,  a  simple  smear  made  of  fresh  cow  ma- 
nure and  clay  will  save  exposed  specimens  for  a 
time.  All  smears  are  essentially  mere  makeshifts 
for  use  in  garden  or  orchard.  For  the  planter  on 
a  large  scale  the  only  friends  to  his  joung  trees 
are  the  wiring  out  or  death  of  his  enemies. — 
Field. 

The  White  Poplar. -The  beauty  of  Poplars 
in  autumn  is  far  more  noteworthy  when  numbers 
of  trees  are  taken  together  than  in  any  single 
specimen.  Sometimes  the  Mountain  Ash  fades  to 
a  splendid  red  colour  and  is  very  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  it  is  very  uncertain,  and  one  specimen  will  do 
so  while  another  will  not.  The  White  Poplar,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  beautiful  common  tree  in  this 
respect  when  halt  of  its  leaves  assume  a  fine 
yellow  colour,  while  the  re.st  show  all  manner 
of  weaker  tones  of  ye"-w  till  you  come  to  the 
youngest,  which  Jjave  tt  .r  own  inimitable  pearly 
sheen  in  the  most  bewitching  contrast  with  the 
yellow  in  the  middle  of  the  tree. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts —!%«  jowniaZ  i»  pub- 

lUhed  in  nmtly  bound  Monthly  Parti.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  M.  ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  Thk 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  oj  1891,  fo.ty  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £29  8s. 

"Capdsnlng    Illustpated"  Monthly    Parts.  —  TAij 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  \n  lohvh 
form  it  is  viost  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  o/ihe 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.;  post  free,  8d. 

"Farm  and  Hoina"  Monthly  Parts.— IHw  iiii-nii« 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parti,  in  which  fo>-n  it  is 
moit  suitjble  Jor  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  tke  ijei.ny 
volumes.     Pficebi.',  po^t  fret,  %d. 

"Hardy  Flowers. "—Oii'in<7  deuriptinns  oj  upw^-r  Ji  if 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  orVAxmental  species,  with  direcli  ins 
for  their  arrangniient,  culture,  Jcc.  Fifth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  fret.  Is.  8d 

"The  Garden  Annual"  fcp  \&eZ.-Conto.ins  Al  fa- 
belical  Liits  of  all  Branches  of  the  Hmticultwal  Trade.  The 
Lists  ■  f  Gardens  and  Covnln,  Seats  (containing  over  9000;  have 
been  very  carefully  and  <■>  '■  n  lively  revised,  anii  are  admrtted  to 
be  the  most  compieie  enr  imh'ished.     Trice  is.:  t.v  post.  is.  frf. 

Allofrvr  node-is  who  ere  interrstcd  in  the  imp'orimeni  if 
crttage  hon.ts  ore  invitid  to  hip  vs  to  mole  Cottage  Gar- 
dening Imown.  It  is  published  at  the  xiry  liKtat  pn.e  to 
meit  the  vants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  avd  copies  will 
le  sent  for  dist-ibuiiov,  fiie  by  the  publishers.  Mensrs.  Cassell 
and  Conpany,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Bill,  B.C. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  itiTVRE."—Shai:esp€are. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


YOUNG  WOOD  ON  OLD  TREES. 

AxY  doubt  about  the  superiority  of  young  wood 
over  that  which  lias  long  been  producing  fruit 
will  quickly  be  dispelled  if  the  two  classes  are 
closely  scrutinised  at  difl'erent  times  during  two 
or  three  seasons.  In  some  instances  proof  posi- 
tive would  be  afforded  by  contrasting  strong 
joung  branches  when  in  full  bearing  with  the 
rest  of  the  tree,  the  former  invariably  produc- 
ing much  the  greatest  profusion  of  fruit  of  the 
finest  quality.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  cultivator,  a  too  free  use  of  the 
knife  most  frequently  being  the  cause  of  young 
branches  producing  much  superfluous  wood 
growth  at  the  expense  of  productiveness.  These 
remarks  do  not  apply  exclusively  to  Apple  and 
Pear  trees,  but  are  equally  applicable  to  Apri- 
cots, Plums  and  Cherries,  and  to  wall  trees  as 
well  as  those  in  the  open.  Already,  probably, 
thousands  of  restricted  standards,  pyramids  and 
bushes  have  been  closely  denuded  of  all  their 
young  growth,  nothing  but  the  closely-trimmed 
stubby  old  branches  being  left.  These  latter 
may  be  very  well  furnished  with  fruit  spurs, 
though  more  often  than  not  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  these  and  excess  of  wood  growth.  In  any 
case  this  hard  pruning  is  generally  followed  by 
the  production  of  thickets  of  strong  young 
shoots,  completely  smothering  what  little  fruit 
is  formed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  annually 
removing  the  whole  of  the  young  wood  at 
the  winter  pruning  some  of  the  best  placed 
should  be  left  thinly  all  over  the  trees  and  to 
its  full  length.  If  shortened  in  any  way, 
only  the  tips  even  being  cut  off,  this  will  be 
followed  by  a  faulty  break,  those  buds  near  the 
ends  being  all  that  start.  Cut  harder,  this  will 
be  the  precursor  of  still  stronger  wood  growth 
in  profusion  ;  whereas,  if  left  to  its  full  length, 
fruit  buds  will  most  probably  form  at  every 
joint.  ■'"'- 

During  the  winter  of  ^'877-7.''  I  left  a  number 
of  extra  strong  Apple  growths  about  the  thick- 
ness of  stout  walking-sticks  and  not  less  than 
3  feet  in  length,  and  during  the  summer  of 
1870  they  flowered  most  abundantly,  the  fruit 
eventually  forming  on  them  like  ropes  of 
Onions.  Prior  to  that  some  of  the  trees  had 
been  complete  failures,  owing  to  the  excessive 
amount  of  pruning  that  had  been  annually 
carried  out.  Since  that"  time  I  have  left 
young  growths  thinly  over  .scores  of  garden 
trees,  and  in  no  one  instance  did  these  fail  to 
improve  the  health  and  productiveness  of  the 
trees.  These  young  growths  being  left  to  their 
full  length  do  not  continue  to  extend  in  the 
same  strong  manner,  and  if  need  be  can  be  kept 
pruned  back  to  the  first  saved  length.  Some 
young  branches  on  large  old  trees  that  com- 
menced bearing  seven  years  ago  have  not 
failed  to  produce  freely  since,  and  they  are 
again  now  abundantly  furnished  with  fruit- 
buds.  In  the  case  of  several  Pear  trees  simi- 
larly treated  the  branches  have  lengthened  con- 
siderably, and  when  fruiting  arch  over,  so  as  to 
nearly  touch  the  ground.  Reserving  young 
shoots  on  large  trees  previously  doing  well  is 
also  advisable,  as  it  greatly  increases  the  pro- 
ductive area  without  impairing  the  free  bearing 


character  of  the  older  branches.  The  latter 
might  in  some  cases  be  freely  thinned  out  with 
advantage.  They  may  not  appear  too  thick 
now,  but  the  case  is  very  different  when  they 
are  in  full  leaf.  When  less  thinning  is  carried 
out  freely  on  old  and  stunted  trees,  it  is  some- 
times followed  I)y  the  production  of  a  number 
of  strong  shoots,  and  will  certainly  be  so  if  the 
heads  are  freely  shortened  back  with  the  aid  of 
the  saw.  These  resulting  shoots  should  be  very 
freely  thinned  out  during  the  following  winter, 
and  those  reserved  being  left  to  their  full  length 
will  soon  arrive  at  a  productive  state.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  young  lateral  growths  ought 
not  to  be  reserved  on  espalier  trained  and  cordon 
trees,  as  these  would  at  once  spoil  their  charac- 
ter. In  many  instances  they  are  quite  worth- 
less owing  to  over-luxuriance,  or  else  because 
they  are  too  densely  furnished  with  side  shoots 
to  be  productive  of  good  fruit.  It  may  seem  a 
rather  drastic  remedy  to  saw  oft"  the  side 
branches  of  horizontally-trained  trees  near  to 
the  main  stems  and  to  cut  cordons  down  to  near 
where  they  were  grafted,  but  this  treatment 
would  be  followed  by  the  production  of  nu- 
merous young  shoots,  and  if  the  strongest  and 
best  placed  of  these  are  reserved  and  laid  in, 
the  rest  being  spurred  hard  back,  the  walls  or 
fences  will  not  be  long  before  they  are  clothed 
with  fruiting  wood  of  a  greatly  improved  charac 
ter.  Should  the  varieties  be  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription, then  ought  such  trees  to  be  headed 
back  now  to  within  0  inches  of  the  main  branches 
or  stock,  as  the  case  may  be,  preparatory  to  re- 
grafting  with  better  sorts  next  spring.  Not  a 
few  wall  trees,  notably  Pears,  fail  to  cover  their 
allotted  space  owing  to  the  ends  of  the  branches 
becoming  stunted.  In  this  case  sawing  off  the 
ends  may  lead  to  the  production  of  the  required 
vigorous  young  shoots,  though  a  surer  way  of 
attaining  this  end  is  to  head  back  lightly  and  to 
regraft  with  a  healthy  young  growth,  the  best 
placed  break  from  the  latter  being  laid  in.  This 
may  be  the  means  of  extending  the  main 
branches  several  feet  further  either  upwards  or 
horizontally. 

Young  growth  is  very  frequently  much  needed 
on  Apricot  and  Plum  trees,  yet  it  is  recklessly 
cut  away  in  far  too  many  instances.  Strong 
shoots  are  often  pushed  out  from  near  the 
bottoms  of  the  trees,  and  if  a  few  of  these  were 
duly  laid  in  either  between  or  over  the  old  and, 
it  may  be,  almost  naked  branches,  they  might 
soon  take  the  place  of  the  latter,  the  productive- 
ness of  the  trees  being  thereby  increased  ten- 
fold. These  trees  also  respond  well  to  the  prun- 
ing saw.  Thus  if  old  branches  clothed  with  long 
stunted  spurs  are  sawn  out,  plenty  of  strong 
young  growths  suitable  for  laying  in  will  be 
formed  next  season.  Every  opportunity  should 
be  taken  of  laying  in  young  wood  all  over  old 
Apricot  and  Plum  trees,  old  spurs  being  sawn 
off  wherever  they  are  in  the  way,  as  it  is  veiy 
certain  the  latter  never  produce  such  fine  fruit 
nor  fruit  of  any  kind  so  surely  as  do  the  younger 
branches.  Some  varieties  of  Plums  grown  as 
standards  and  never  pruned  soon  develop  dense 
heads  of  growth,  which  are  of  little  real  ser- 
vice unless  freely  thinned  out  so  as  to  bring  a 
few  young  shoots  into  play.  Y'oung  growths  are 
being  constantly  laid  in  on  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Morello  Cherries,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  they  vary  so  little  in  either  productiveness 
or  quality  of  their  fruit.  This  may  appear  a 
strong  assertion,  but  if  the  two  former  do  vary 
much,  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  season  than  the 
trees,  while  Morellos  never  fail. 

I.  M.  H. 

The  Vine  weevil  (W.  ^f.  S.).— I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  you   are  quile  right,  and   that   your 


Vines  are  attacked  by  the  grubs  of  the  black 
Vine  weevil  (Otiorrhjnchus  sulcatus).  This  is  a 
most  tiresome  pest.  As  regards  destroying  the  grubs, 
no  insecticides  are  of  any  use ;  tliose  which  would 
kill  the  grubs  would  be  equally  deadly  to  the 
plants.  The  Vines  should  be  repotted  and  a  careful 
search  made  for  the  grubs  ;  they  are  probably  not 
more  than  4  inches  or  5  inches  from  the  surface,  so 
that  searching  down  to  that  depth  would  be  sufficient. 
The  grubs  will  become  chrysalides  in  the  eaily 
spring  and  the  beetles  will  emerge  a  few  weeks 
afterwards.  The  weevils  only  teed  at  night,  hiding 
under  stones,  little  lumps  of  earth,  or  wherever 
they  can  shelter  themselves  from  observation. 
They  may  be  trapped  by  laying  pieces  of  slate, 
board,  or  little  balls  of  hay  about  the  soil 
in  the  pots,  or  in  hay  tied  rouDd  the  steins,  or 
they  may  be  caught  at  night  by  previously  laying 
white  sheets  under  the  plants,  and  then  suddenly 
introducing  a  bright  lit;ht,  which  will  cause  them 
to  fall ;  if  it  does  not,  shake  the  Vines  well  over  the 
sheets,  secure  the  weevils  before  they  can  get 
away  (they  do  not  move  very  quickly),  and  put 
them  into  boiling  water. — G.  S.  S. 


FERMENTING  MATERIAL  FOR  OUTSIDE 
VINE  BORDERS. 

At  one  time  fermenting  material  was  more 
largely  used  than  it  now  is  for  covering  the  out- 
side borders  in  which  early  forced  Vines  were 
grown.  Not  that  its  discontinuance  has  im- 
proved the  quality  of  early  Grapes,  as  with  all 
our  boasted  advancement  in  fruit  culture,  eaily 
Grapes  are  not  grown  any  better,  or  so  good  as 
twenty  years  ago  ;  in  fact,  really  good  Grapes 
at  the  earliest  shows  are  far  more  of  a  rarity 
than  they  used  to  be.  The  variety  principally 
relied  upon  for  forcing  (at  least  for  early 
work)  is  the  Black  Hamburgh,  that  will  put 
up  with  almost  any  abuse  and  yet  come  out  pass- 
able in  the  end.  There  is,  however,  a  mit  to 
its  enduring  powers,  and  the  production  of 
really  good  early  Grapes  of  this  variety  is  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of.  Often,  however,  they  are 
poor  in  colour,  and  instead  of  the  bunches  being 
compact,  with  the  berries  of  a  nice  black  col- 
our, also  carrying  a  good  bloom,  they  are  the 
very  opposite  and  also  marred  by  shanking. 
This  latter  is  an  evil  much  on  the  increase  in 
early  forced  Vines,  especially  in  the  variety  above 
noted.  There  is  nothing  in  the  cultivation  of 
Vines  more  annoying  than  to  see  tlie  bunches 
decrease  in  size.  Generally  this  is  the  result 
of  defective  root-action.  It  has  become  very 
much  the  practice  to  allow  the  borders  to  re- 
main uncovered  until  forcing  commences,  the 
belief  being  that  when  the  borders  are  covered 
the  Vines  do  not  receive  that  thorough  rest 
they  should  have.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is 
not  borne  out  by  facts.  To  cover  the  border  up 
so  that  frost  cannot  reach  the  surface  may  be  an 
evil,  but  not  so  protection  from  wet  or  snow, 
which  may  easily  be  secured  by  using  shutters 
or  sheets  of  corrugated  zinc.  I  use  both,  and 
also  spare  lights.  Borders  covered  with  fer- 
menting material  when  forcing  commences 
are  just  in  the  condition  to  derive  marked 
benefit.  It  is  those  borders  which  are  covered 
with  a  layer  of  manure  early  in  the  season 
without  further  sheltering  that  are  in  danger  of 
being  spoilt  by  mistaken  kindness.  The  heavy 
falls  of  snow  recently  experienced  will  have 
penetrated  deeply,  and  the  soil  about  the  roots 
will  be  cold  and  damp  ;  consequently,  if  fer- 
menting macerial  is  now  applied,  these  borders 
cannot  be  expected  to  derive  such  marked  bene- 
fit as  those  which  have  been  covered  with  a  few 
dry  leaves  and  boards. 

Covering  Vine  borders  with  fermenting 
material  without  using  boards  is  net  the  best 
means  of  treating  them.     In  the  first  place,  a 
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greater  depth  of  material  is  needed,  and  even 
with  this  addition  it  does  not  retain  the  heat 
so  long  as  a  much  less  bulk  if  this  be  coveied. 
For  covering  outside  Vine  borders  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  bulk  being  tree  leaves,  Oak  or 
Beech  for  preference,  as  being  of  a  hard  nature 
thoy  heat  the  more  readily,  and  also  retain  the 
warmth  for  a  lengthened  period.  I  use  Beech 
leaves,  and  they  maintain  the  heat  well.  Last 
year  early  in  January  I  covered  the  border  of 
a  large  Hamburgh  house  with  quite  three  parts 
leaves  to  one  of  litter,  putting  it  on  to  the  depth 
of  2  feet  near  the  front  wall,  and  the  heat  was 
retained  well  on  to  the  end  of  April.  But  the 
above  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  'not 
the  border  been  further  covered  with  proper 
Vine-border  boards.  In  the  above  case  the 
roots  worked  well,  and  the  Vines  ripened  off  a 
fine  crop  of  early  Grapes,  the  berries  and 
bunches  beiog  of  a  large  size,  as  they  always 
are  on  the  Vines  in  this  house,  although  they 
must  be  quite  fifty  years  old.  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  gentle  hotbed  is  of  great  assistance  for 
covering  the  roots  of  early  forced  Vines,  that  is 
when  the  border  is  partially  in.side  and  out. 
With  this  assistance  I  think  Vines  also  break 
more  strongly  and  evenly.  The  reason  no  doubt 
why  the  .system  is  not  practised  so  much  as  its 
merits  desarve  is  the  labour  attending  it.  By 
using  the  greater  part  of  good  leaves  with  a 
portion  of  stable  litter,  sufficient  heat  will  be 
maintained  quite  long  enough  for  the  Vines 
to  benefit  by  it.  Y.  A.  H. 


LATE  APPLES. 
Ir  is  not  to  be  by  any  means  supposed  that  the 
splendid  collection  of  Apples  which  Mr.  Bunyard 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  17th  represented 
late-keeping  Apples  solely.  When  it  is  understood 
that  there  were  compriseJ  in  the  collection  scores 
of  varieties  that  are  at  their  best  in  October  and 
November,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the 
real  late  keepers  formed  only  a  moderate  part 
of  the  whole.  That  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  any 
reflection  on  the  collection  ;  very  far  from  that. 
Really  it  was  remarkable  how  varieties  that  are 
at  their  best  long  before  Christmas  were  pre- 
sented in  such  apparent  excellent  condition. 
They  had  been  wonderfully  well  preserved.  No 
doubt  it  would  have  been  found  had  there  been 
a  general  tasting  of  the  whole  lot  that  very  many 
of  the  least  pretentious-lookino;  samples  were  the 
freshest,  best,  or  especially  best  flavoured.  Amongst 
the  dishes  was  E^remont  Russet,  a  delicately 
flavoured  Apple.  It  is  a  good  cropping  kind,  keeps 
well  till  May,  and  is  perhaps  the  very  best  of  all 
the  handsome  russet  section.  Brownlee's  Russet 
is  another  of  the  too  little  known  and  grown  late 
dessert  Apples.  This  is  probably  even  a  later 
keeper  than  is  the  preceding;  the  fruits  are 
of  fair  size,  and  in  colour  brown,  green,  and 
red.  It  is  all  the  same  a  fine-Qavoured  variety. 
With  these  should  be  allied  that  delicious  and 
free-bearing  variety  Cockle  Pippin,  one  of  our 
very  best  late  table  Apples,  and  having  a  flavour 
all  Its  own.  Those  who  taste  seedling  Apples  for 
q'lality  after  the  opening  of  the  new  year  should 
always  have  Cockle  Pippin  at  hand  as  a  test  fruit 
for  flavour.  There  were  at  the  meeting  several 
dishes  of  Cornish  Aromatic,  a  variety  that  seems 
tj  comprise  all  the  best  qualities  of  Margiland  the 
good  russets.  A  very  abundant  bearing  tree  at 
Claremont,  it  was  found,  was  of  this  fine  old  va- 
riety, and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  best  late  des- 
sert Apples  we  have.  It  has  an  equal  mixture  of 
the  red  and  the  russet,  is  of  good  form,  medium 
size,  and  generally  is  a  heavy  cropper.  How  is  it 
that  when  select  lists  of  late  dessert  Apples  are 
published,  we  hear  so  little  comparatively  of  these 
exce.lent  varieties?  If  to  these  named  we  add 
Miirmer  Pippin  and  Adams'  Pearmain,  we  get 
half-a-dozen  sorts  that  shoul  I  be  grown  in  every 
garden  where  quality  or  flavour  is  esteemed  more 
than  colour  or  appe.iranc.-.     Unfortunately  it  hap- 


pens that  of  our  additions  to  Apple  lists  three- 
fourths  of  the  new  ones  are  at  their  best 
in  the  early  winter  instead  of  in  the  late 
winter.  A  most  instructive  competition  would  be 
a  class  for,  say,  half-a-dozen  dishes  of  sorts  to  be 
tested  for  flavour  in  April.  That  is,  on  the 
whole,  late  enough  for  English  fruits,  as  later 
we  can  have  the  pick  of  the  Australian  fruits, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any 
fruits  gathered  at  home  in  October  can  compete 
either  in  quality  or  appearance  with  antipodean 
fruits  gathered  in  March.  With  respect  to  late 
cooking  or  kitchen  varieties,  Winter  Peach,  though 
not  large,  is  a  handsome  fruit,  not  unlike  samples 
of  Wellington,  keeps  well  quite  late,  and  fruits 
freely  where  Wellington  will  not  thrive.  Annie 
Elizabeth  also  is  a  handsome  late-keeping  Ap- 
ple ;  it  is  good  if  cared  for  till  May.  This  does 
well  equally  on  sand  in  Surrey  ancl  on  clay  in 
Berks,  and  is  highly  spoken  of  by  growers.  What 
a  splendid  solid  late  Apple  is  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, a  hardy,  robust  variety  that  is  admirably 
adapted  for  orchard  culture.  It  should  be  found 
in  our  markets  in  great  abundance  at  this  time  of 
the  year  did  we  but  grow  it  in  plenty.  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  is  another  Apple  that  needs  now  no 
commendation,  and  the  fine  Bismarck,  if  not  too 
highly  coloured  and  grown  on  established  trees,  gives 
fruits  that  will  keep  longer  and  firmer  than  do 
many  of  the  big  fruited  sorts.  Mr.  Bunyard  had 
very  fine  dishes  of  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  which 
is  both  a  heavy  cropper  and  a  good  keeper ;  and 
yet  another  capital  late  kitchen  Apple  is  Sandring- 
ham,  of  which  there  were  some  capital  samples 
shown.  It  is  thus  seen,  though  only  a  few  out  of 
the  many  have  been  mentioned,  that  we  are  not 
without  plenty  of  fine  late  Apples  if  sought  for 
and  grown.  Would  also  that  those  who  do  so 
often  send  what  are  called  seedlings  for  judgment 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  varieties  now  in 
cultivation.  If  they  had,  they  would  burn  myriads 
of  trees,  or  else  behead  them  and  regraft  with 
really  fine  varieties,  rather  than  attempt  to  add 
to  our  already  too  abundant  Apple  lists.      A.  D. 


COLD  STORAGE  OF  FRUIT. 

Some  interesting  further  experiments  with  regard 
to  the  best  modes  of  preserving  fruits  over  con- 
siderable periods  of  time  have  been  made  in  New 
South  Wales,  which  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  successful  introduction  of  various  kinds  from 
the  colonies  to  the  British  and  other  European 
markets.  It  appears  that  a  growing  opinion  is  in 
existence  that,  if  the  exact  range  of  temperature 
can  be  obtained,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  and  transporting  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Oranges,  and  other  fruit  over  considerable  dis- 
tances both  in  time  and  space.  Following  previous 
experiments,  and  the  experience  gained  from  them, 
a  committee  formed  to  conduct  these  trials  fixed 
the  mean  temperature  as  at  about  40°  F.,  the  two 
cold  chambers  being  one  in  the  building  of  a  dairy 
company,  which  was  lent  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
other  under  a  public  market.  The  time  during 
which  the  fruit  was  thus  kept  was  from  May  23 
last  until  July  21  following,  or  nearly  two  months. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  difticully  in  ob- 
taining an  even  temperature,  but  at  no  time  was  it 
lower  than  35°  nor  higher  than  46°,  the  average  of 
the  whole  period  being  41'56°.  The  results  were 
most  favourable. 

The  fruit  treated  and  the  system  followed  were 
as  follows :  There  were  two  cases  (ordinary  wine 
cases)  of  Winter  Pearmain  Apples  and  two  cases 
of  cooking  (Beurre  Kance)  Pears  in 'the  cold 
chamber  of  the  County  Milk  Company,  Woolloo- 
mooloo.  The  Apples  were  picked,  immediately 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  packed  in  the  cases. 
Corresponding  cases  were  kept  in  the  ordinary  air, 
al  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Sydney,  so  as  to  show  the  difference  of  Apples 
kept  at  40°  temperature.  Other  fruit  consisted  of 
two  cases  of  common  Oranges,  one  case  Navel 
Oranges,  and  one  case  of  thorny  Mandarins.  Three 
of  tliese  cases  were  of  the  ordinary  shipment 
pa'tern.     In  each  case  hilf  the  fruit  was  wrapped 


in  tissue  paper,  and  the  remainder  without  pack- 
ing. The  Oranges  had  been  placed  in  a  single 
layer  in  an  open  granary  for  ten  days  after  being 
picked,  so  that  they  might  get  dry  before  being 
sorted  and  packed.  They  formed  part  of  a  large 
consignment  sent  to  London.  On  opening  the 
fruit  at  the  end  of  two  months,  which  was  the 
estimated  time  for  it  to  have  reached  the  London 
markets  had  it  been  sent,  the  results  were  that  the 
cases  of  Apples  and  Pears  kept  without  cold  stor- 
age were  in  very  bad  condition,  75  per  cent,  being 
rotten,  and  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  Oranges 
equally  bad  in  condition.  On  opening  the  cases 
from  the  cold  rooms,  the  fruit  in  each  was  in 
splendid  condition,  only  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  the 
Oranges,  and  none  of  the  Pears  or  Apples,  being 
rotten.  The  Apples  had  improved  in  condition, 
having  coloured  up  during  storage.  The  fruit  was 
then  repacked  and  returned  to  the  cold  rooms,  to 
see  how  long  it  could  be  kept  in  saleable  condi- 
tion. 

These  experiments,  added  to  former  experience, 
tend  to  show  that  fruit  may  be  kept  without  de- 
terioration for  any  reasonable  period  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  40°,  that  it  pays  better  to  wrap 
each  fruit  in  tissue  paper,  and  that  Apples  will 
mature  at  a  lower  temperature  than  will  Pears. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  of  which  we  ought 
to  hear  more — viz.,  whether  the  fruit  soon  decays 
or  not  after  being  removed  from  the  cold  storage. 
The  batch  of  Oranges  from  which  the  sample  was 
selected  was  sent  to  London  "  between  decks "  of 
a  mail  steamer,  and  not  in  a  cold  chamber.  The 
consignment  arrived  here  in  poor  order,  and  realised 
a  low  price,  the  thorny  Mandarins  being  a  total 
loss ;  whereas  those  in  the  cool  chamber,  for  the 
experiment,  were  in  perfect  order,  though  from  the 
same  trees.  It  is  found  that  Oranges  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  to  mature  thoroughly 
before  being  shipped,  so  as  to  secure  their  full 
flavour  in  the  market. 

The  importance  of  carefully  selecting  fruit,  and 
afterwards  of  properly  packing  and  conveying  it, 
is  exemplified  in  a  case  reported  by  a  large  shipper 
of  fruit  to  London  from  New  South  Wales.  It 
refers  to  a  shipment  of  32,000  cases  of  Apples, 
which  turned  out  a  lamentable  failure.  Another 
instance  of  a  shipment  of  1000  cases  is  given, 
where  it  was  all  prime  fruit,  but  only  realised  from 
5s.  to  Is.  9d.  per  case.  These  had  cost  the  shipper 
before  landing  in  London  about  7s.  9J.  per  case, 
his  loss  being  no  less  than  £300  on  the  1000  cases. 
These  facts  will  give  some  indication  of  the  value 
of  the  cold  chamber  on  board  ship. — C,  in  Field. 


Peaches  for  profit. — It  is  quite  refreshing  to 
a  market  grower  to  read  that  there  is  still  some- 
thing left  to  make  a  profit  from,  as  "  Y.  A.  H."  (see 
page  18)  says  "that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  fetch 
as  good  prices  now  as  ever  they  did.  He  says  :  "  I 
have  often  surprised  people  by  the  prices  I 
get  for  good  open-air  Peaches.  Even  last  year 
good  fruits  of  Dymond,  Sea  Eagle,  and  'Wal- 
burton  Admirable  fetched  10s.  to  15s.  per  dozen." 
I  must  freely  admit  that  I,  too,  am  surprised. 
In  this  locality  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  succeed 
well,  and  there  is  a  demand  at  the  sea-coast  towns 
during  the  late  summer  months  for  good  fruit,  but 
I  have  never  heard  of  anything  like  the  price 
"  Y.  A.  H."  mentions.  Foreign  Peaches,  beautiful 
to  look  at,  if  not  equal  in  flavour,  neatly  packed  in 
pretty  boxes  so  as  to  catch  the  eye,  are  marked  up 
here  in  fruiterers'  windows  at  a  quarter  of  the  price 
mentioned.  I  fully  agree  with  all  "  Y.  A.  H."  says 
as  to  careful  packing  and  to  grading  the  fruit,  and 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  our  local  market  growers 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  know  where  10s.  to  15s. 
per  dozen  can  be  obtained  for  late  Peaches.  I  am 
well  aware  it  cm  be  exceaded  for  extra  early  fruits 
that  have  been  forced  far  in  advance  of  the  ordi- 
nary season  of  Peaches,  especially  while  the  London 
season  is  at  its  height. — J.  Groom,  Gosport. 


Thfl  English  Flowep  Garden.  —  iJesism,  Views  and 
Plants.  Third  (iiitton,  reviseij,  with  many  nevj  Iltl^trations. 
Londun:  J.  Murrai/,  and  through  all  bookseilers. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CLTPPTNG 
TREES  IX  AND  NEAR  THE 
FLOWER  GARDEN. 

An  II ncrri III/ percept ioa  tolil  the  G reels  tluit  the 
heaiitifiil  must  also  be  the  true,  and  recalled 
them  lach  into  the  ivay.    As  in  conduct  they 
insisted  on  an  energy  which  was  rational,  so 
in  art  and  in  literature  they  required  of, 
beauty  that  it,  too,  should  be  be/ore  all  things  ^ 
ra^/('«a?.— Pkofbssor  Butciiek,  in  "Some 
Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius." 
There  are  a  few  wise  words  above  and  a 
few  unwise  ones  at  the  foot  of  this  page,  botli 
i.f  which  are  worth  reading   in   considering 
this  question.  ] 

Now  we  cut  Grass  wlien  we  want  haj',  or ! 


sand  hills — from  IJritish  Columbia,  through 
Noith  America  and  Europe  to  the  Atlas 
jMountiuns,  and  not  one  of  tlicni  lias  yet  ju'oved 
tobe  so  Ijeautiful  as  our  native  Yew  when  it 
grows  undipped  root  or  branch.  IJut  in  gar- 
dens the  quest  for  the  exotic  is  so  active,  that 
few  give  a  fair  chance  to  tlie  Yew  as  a  tree, 
while  in  graveyards,  where  it  is  so  often  seen 
in  a  very  old  state,  the  cutting  of  the  roots 
hurts  the  growth,  though  there  are  Yews  in 
graveyards  that  have  seen  a  thousand  winters. 
I  do  not  clip  ray  Yew  trees,  because  clipping 
destroys  the  shape  of  one  of  the  finest  inlorm 
of  all  trees.  It  is  not  my  own  idea  only  that 
I  urge  heie,  but  that  of  all  who  have  ever 
1  bought  of  the  forms  of  trees,  foremost 
among  whom  we  must  place  artists  who  have 


ing  is  a  mere  "survival"  of  the  day  when 
we  had  very  few  trees,  antl  it  passed  as 
eh'ver  to  clip  them  to  fit  certain  situations 
after  the  architect's  notion  of  "garden  de- 
sign." This  is  not  design  at  all  from  any 
landscape  or  artistic  point  of  view  ;  and  though 
the  elements  ■which  go  to  form  beautiful 
landscape,  whether  home  landscape  or  the 
often  higher  landscajie  beauty  of  the  open 
country,  are  often  subtle,  and  though  they 
are  infinitely  varied,  tliey  arc  none  the  less 
real.  Tlie  fact  that  men  wlien  we  hatl  few 
trees  made  them  into  walls  to  make  them 
serve  their  ways  of  "  design  "  is  not  a  good 
reason  why  we,  ricli  in  tlie  trees  of  all  tlie  bills 
of  the  north,  should  go  on  mutilating  some 
of  their  iini'st  forms  ! 


Gardener's  cottage  at  Great  Tew,  witli  protecting  fence  of  clipped  Yew, 


soft  turf  to  play  on,  but  disfiguting  a  noble 
free  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  our  work  either 
for  our  profit  or  pleasure.  I  clip  Yews  when 
I  want  to  make  a  hedge  of  tbem,  but  then  I 
am  clipping  a  hedge,  and  not  a  tree.  The  Yew 
in  its  natural  form  is  the  most  beautiful  ever- 
green of  our  western  world — finer  than  the 
Cedar  in  its  leathery  branching,  and  more 
beautiful  than  any  Cedar  in  tlie  colour  of  its 
stem.  In  our  own  day  we  see  trees  of  the  same 
great  order  as  the  Yew  gathered  from  a  thou- 

A  clipped  Yew  tree  is  as  mvch  a  part  of  Nature 
— that  is,  subject  to  natural  laws — as  a  forest 

Oah So  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  no 

more  iinnatural  to  clip  a    Tew  tree  than  to 
cut  Grass. — "  The  Formal  Garden." 


the  happiness  of  always  drawing  natural 
forms.  Let  anyone  stand  near  the  Cedar-like 
Yews  by  the  Pilgrim's  Way  on  the  North 
Downs,  and,  comparing  them  with  trees  cut  into 
fantastic  or  ridiculous  shapes,  consider  what 
the  diiTerence  means  to  the  artist  who  seeks 
beauty  of  tree  foim  ! 

Wliat  right  have  we  to  deform  things  given 
us  so  lovely  in  form  1  No  cramming  of 
Chinese  feet  into  imjiossible  shoes  is  half  so 
wicked  as  the  wilful  and  ignorant  distortion 
of  the  divinely  beautiful  forms  of  trees.  The 
cost  of  this  hideous  mutilation  alone  is  one 
reason  against  it,  as  one  finds  in  places  where 
miles  of  trees  cut  into  walls  have  to  be  clipped, 
as  at  Versailles  and  Sclionbiunn  !  This  shear- 


Thus  while  it  may  be  right  to  clip  a  tree  to 
form  a  dividing-line  or  hedge,  it  is  never  so 
to  clip  trees  grown  for  their  own  sakes,  as  by 
clipping  such  we  only  get  ugly  forms — un- 
natural, too.  In  November,  1891,  in  Hyde 
Park,  I  .saw  a  man  clipiiiiig  Hollies  at  the 
"Row  "  end  of  the  Serpentine,  and  asking  hini 
why  it  was  done,  learnt  that  it  was  to  "  keep 
them  in  shape,"  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
added  that  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
let  tliem  alone.  Men  who  trim  with  shears 
or  knife  so  handsome  a  tree  as  the  Holly  are 
,  dead  to  beauty  of  form.  To  give  us  such 
I  ugly  forms  is  to  show  oneself  callous  to  the 
beauty  of  tree  foim,  and  to  prove  that  one 
cannot  even  see  ugliness. 
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Consider,  too,  the  clipped  Laurels  by 
which  many  gardens  arc  disfignred.  Lanvel 
in  its  natural  shape  in  the  woods,  where  it  is 
let  alone,  is  often  fine  in  form,  though  we 
often  have  too  much  of  it.  But  it  is  planted 
everywhere  without  thought  of  its  fitness  for 
each  spot.  Then  it  grows  apace  until  the 
shears  are  called  in,  and  its  fine  leaves  and 
shoots  are  cut  into  ugly  banks  and  sharp 
formless  masses,  spoiling  and  starving  many 
gardens  without  need.  There  is  no  place  in 
which  it  is  used  clipped  for  which  we  could 
not  get  fitting  shrubs  that  would  not  need 
the  shears. 

It  is  not  only  clipped  trees  that  are  ugly, 
but  even  trees  like  the  Irish  Yew,  Welling- 
touia,  and  some  Arbor-vitfe  which  have  ugly 
or  lumpy  shapes.  These,  when  planted 
much,  £0  emphasise  ugly  forms  about  the 
house,  that  often  there  is  no  beauty  left  in  the 
home  landscape.  Many  of  such  ugly  trees 
have  been  planted  within  the  last  generation, 
to  tho  injury  of  the  garden  landscape,  and 
are  spoiling  what  might  be  the  foreground  of 
many  a  fine  view. 

In  the  old  gardens,  where,  from  other 
motives,  tr(!es  were  clipped  when  people  had 
very  few  Evergreens,  or  where  they  wanted 
an  object  of  a  certain  height,  they  had  to 
cli|).  It  is  well  to  preserve  such  gar- 
dens, but  never  to  imitate  them.  If 
wc  want  shelter,  we  can  get  it  in  vari- 
ous delightful  ways  without  clipping,  ami, 
while  getting  it,  we  can  enjoy  the  natural 
forms  of  the  Evergreens.  Hedges  and  wall- 
like lines  of  green  living  things  are  useful, 
and  even  may  be  artistically  used  ;  they  are 
sometimes,  however,  used  where  a  wall  would 
be  better,  walls  having  the  great  advantage 
of  not  robbing  the  ground  near  them.  A 
wall  is  easily  made  into  a  garden  with  so 
many  lovely  things,  too,  from  great  scrambling 
yellow  Eoses  to  alpine  flowers. 

The  consideration  of  how  far  the  clipping 
of  evergreen  trees  into  various*  fantastic 
shapes  is  desirable  is  suggested  by  the  en- 
graving of  some  pretty  and  old  archways  in 
Yew  sent  by  Lady  Headfort  from  Ireland. 
Occasionally  we  find  such  arches  and  bowers 
are  pretty  in  gardens,  and,  when  very  old,  are 
always  interesting  and  worth  keeping.  Besides, 
there  is  a  marked  difference betweengreenarch- 
ways  or  bowers,  hedges  and  shelters,  and  the 
really  fantastic  clipping  of  living  trees  into  the 
shapes  of  bird,  or  animal,  or  coffee-pot.  It  is 
Well  to  keep  any  interesting  specimens  of  the 
ait  when  we  find  them,  but  clipping  is  better 
not  carried  out  with  our  lovely  evergreens  on 
a  large  scale,  as  many  have  seen  it  done  at 
Elvaston.  It  is  happily  rarely  attempted  in 
our  OAii  tioie,  and  I  have  seen  no  examjiles 
in  France,  though  I  have  in  New  England, 
where  an  attempt  to  clip  most  of  the  ever- 
grcims  in  a  garden  near  Boston  was  most  un- 
fortunate. 

Now  ami  then  we  see  attempts  on  the  part 
of  those  having  more  knowledge  of  some  half 
mechanical  grade  of  "  design "  (wall  paper, 
tiles,  or  so  called  decorative  work  of  some 
kind)  to  gilvanic  the  corpse  of  the  topiary 
art. 


Such  an  idea  would  not  occur  to  anyone 
knowing  the  many  beautiful  things  now 
within  our  reach, or  Ijy  anyone  like  a  landscape 
painter  who  studies  beautiful  forms  of  earth 
or  trees  or  flowers,  or  by  any  lover  of  Na- 
ture in  tree  or  flower.  It  is  generally  the 
thought  of  some  cobbler  who  will  not  "  stick 
to  his  last."  Sometimes  these  puerilities  are 
set  into  book  form,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sedding's  "  Garden  Craft."  For  this  author 
there  is  no  art  in  gardening,  but  cutting  a 
tree  into  the  shape  of  a  cocked  bat  is  "  art," 
according  to  Mr.  Sedding  ! 

On  p.  180  he  says  : — 

/  haiv  no  more  scrxiple  in  using  the  scissors 
iipon  free  or  shrul),  ivlicre  trimness  is  desir- 
able, tlian  1  hare  in  motriiig  the  turf  of  the 
laivii  that  once  represented  a   rirr/in  world 
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my  Yews  should  take  the  shape  of  ■pyramids, 
or  peacocks,  or  coelted  hats,  or  ramping  lions 
in  Lincoln  green,  or  any  other  conceit  T  had 
a  mind  to,  n-hich  vegetable  sculpture  can  take. 

After  reading  this  I  thought  of  some  of  the 
true  "  vegetable  sculpture  "  that  I  had  been 
happy  in  seeing  ;  Keed  and  Lily,  a  model  for 
ever  in  stem,  leaf  and  bloom  ;  the  grey  Wil- 
lows of  Britain,  lovely  against  our  British 
skies,  as  Olives  in  the  south  ;  manj'-celumned 
Oak  groves  set  in  seas  of  Primroses,  Cuckoo 
flowers  and  Violets  ;  Silver  Birch  woods  of 
Northern  Europe  beyond  all  grace  possible  in 
stone  ;  the  eternal  garland  of  beauty  that  one 
kind  of  Palm  waves  for  hundreds  of  miles 
throughout  the  land  of  Egypt— a  vein  of 
summer  in  a  lifeless  world  ;  the  noble  Pine 
woods  of  California  and  Oregon,  like  fleets 
of  colossal  masts  on  mountain  waves — saw 
these  again  in  the  mind's  eye  and  many  other 
lovely  forms  in  garden  and  wood,  and  then 
wondered  that  anyone  could  be  so  blind  to  the 
beauty  of  natural  forms  of  plants  and  trees 
as  to  write  as  Mr.  Sedding  does  here. 

From  the  days  of  the  Greeks  to  our  own 
time,  the  delight  of  all  great  artists  has  been 
to  get  as  near  this  divine  beauty  as  what  they 
work  in  permits.  But  this  deplorable  "  vei/e- 
tuhle  sculjdur's  "  delight  is  in  distorting  beau- 
tiful forms  ;  and  this  in  the  one  art  in  which 
wo  have  the  happiness  of  po.ssessing  the  liv- 
ing things  themselves,  and  not  merely  repre- 
sentations of  them. 

The  old  people  from  whom  he  takes  his 
ideas  were  not  so  foolish,  as  when  the  Yew 
was  used  as  a  hedge  or  was  put  at  a  garden 
gate,  it  was  necessary  to  clip  it  to  keep  it 
in  bounds.  But  here  is  a  man  delighting 
for  its  own  sake  in  what  he  calls  wiih  such 
delicate  feeling  "  vegctahle  sculpture,''  in 
"  cocked  hats  "  and  "  ramping  lions  "  !  Such 
men  as  these  I  quote  may  not  be  without 
use  even  in  our  beautiful  garden  art,  by 
showing  people  who  love  gardens  to  what 
lengths  foolish  ideas  will  go  in  degrading 
the  true  garden  art  to  the  level  of  the 
pastrycook's  notions  of  design.  They  shoul  I 
stick  to  whatever  work  heaven  or  need  has 
set  out  for  them,  go  on  with  their  tiles  or 
wall  paper,  build  the  cruet-stand  house,  or 
design  the  carpet  or  the  coal-scuttle,  but 
leave  our  fair  gardens  alone.     "Wc  liavo  ab- 


surdities enough  of  our  own  to  strive  against 

withdut   letting    the    mere    desioiner  of  cnn- 

...  ^ 

ventionalities  loose  on  our  gardens  or  land- 
scapes. 

I  say  this  without  disrespect  to  members 
of  any  of  the  crafts  above-named.  I  think 
the  best  men  in  such  ways  are  busy  enough 
with  their  own  work  not  to  seek  that  which 
they  do  not  understand.  But  some  of  those 
who  seek  to  force  their  help  upon  us  are  so 
foolish  as  to  tell  us  that  garden  design  and 
garderi  knowledge  may  be  divorced,  and  also 
with 'great  modesty  that  they  only  have  all 
the  "  garden  design,"  and  that  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  gardening !  W.  K. 


Summer  use  of  Seakale  pots.— I  can  fufly 
confirm  afl  "J.  C.  F."  says  as  to  Sealiafe  pots 
answering  weli  for  Tomatoes  eitlier  under  gfass  or 
in  the  open  air.  I  use  a  good  many  of  them.  In 
fact  I  get  better  crops  this  way  tlian  where  the 
plants  are  planted  out,  as  the  more  confiued  root 
space  induces  extra  fruitfulness,  and  one  can  keep 
the  roots  more  under  control  as  regards  moisture 
as  well  as  space.  Although  Seakale  pots  are  nearly 
obsolete  now  as  regards  the  use  for  which  they 
were  made,  they  are  largely  used  in  market 
gardens,  for  as  soon  as  they  are  done  with  for 
Tomatoes  in  autumn  they  are  utilised  for  late 
Chrysanthemums,  each  pot  if  turned  bottom  up- 
wards holding  a  large  clump  or  several  small  ones 
of  kinds  that  flower  at  Christmas.  They  are  also 
utilised  during  the  cold  winds  of  March,  April,  and 
May  for  sheltering  any  rather  tender  vegetable 
crops,  such  as  Cauliflower  plants.  Vegetable  Mar- 
rows, ridge  Cucumbers,  &c.,  or  for  protecting  and 
blanching  Endive  and  Lettuce  they  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way  that  they  are  for  Seakale ;  in 
fact  they  are  very  seldom  idle.  I  usually  cover 
Dahlias  when  first  planted  out  with  Seakale  pots. 
— J.  G.,  Hants. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  PHLOX. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  herbaceous  border  in  autumn  is  the 
Phlox.  There  are  two  distinct  sections,  the  early 
and  the  late-flowering,  which  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
growth  of  the  plants  even  when  they  are  not  in 
bloom.  The  early  flowering  varieties  succeed  much 
better  in  Scotland  than  they  do  in  the  south  oE 
England.  That  the  two  sections  have  a  distinct 
parentage  there  cannot  be  much  doubt,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  can  trace  them  to  the  oiiginal  spe- 
cific forms  from  which  they  have  been  improved 
to  their  present  high  standard  of  excellence. 
They  are  certainly  old-fasbioned  garden  flowers, 
and  a  very  good  garden  varipty  is  figured  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Ilotanical  llei/isfer,  plate  GS,  for 
the  year  1S15,  under  the  name  of  Phlox  sutEiuti- 
cosa.  This  plant  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  be  nearly  akin  to  P.  caroliniana, 
which  is  figured  in  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  1344,  for 
the  year  1811.  These  are  to  all  appearance  iden- 
tical in  leaf  and  stem  with  the  early-flowering 
garden  varieties.  P.  camea,  figured  in  Botanical 
Magazine  \n  1820,  t.  2155,  is  merely  anolher  variety 
of  this  early-flowering  section,  and  it  is  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  the  corolla  is  striped  or  flaked 
of  two  shades  of  colour — pale  rose,  striped  deep 
red,  and  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  sweet  scented. 
This  is  true  of  both  sections  ;  they  have  a  delight- 
ful fragrance,  which  adds  much  to  their  value  as 
garden  flowers.  P.  decussata  may  be  the  parent  of 
the  late-flowering  section  ;  it  is  also  an  old  garden 
plant,  and  had  shown  some  variety  of  form  and 
colour  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  for  it  is  figured 
in  Sweet's  "Flower Garden,"  23is,  under  the  name 
of  P.  pyramidalis.  The  original  species,  P.  panicu- 
lata,  may  also  be  traced  in  the  late-flowering  gar- 
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den  Phloxes.  No  one  would  care  to  grow  the 
original  specific  forms,  and  they  are  probably  not 
now  in  '.uUlivation,  Init  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  gradual  improvement  of  tlie*e  and  other  beau- 
Uful  ganlen  llowevs  through  lialf  a  eentuiy  or 
more.  1  have  tried  the  improvement  of  a  goodly 
number  of  garden  Howers,  and  amongst  them  the 
Phlox,  from  seeds.  I  found  it  was  easy  enough  to 
raise  plants,  and  also  to  flower  them  the  same  sea- 
son the  seeds  were  sown,  but  amongst  hundreds  of 
seedlings  few  or  none  were  improvements  on  the 
parents.  I  remember  remarking  to  the  late  Mr. 
Parker,of  Tooting.that  I  was  raising  garden  Phloxes 
from  seeds,  and  he  remarked  that  it  was  astonish- 
ing what  a  very  large  number  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  before  any  improved  forms  could  be  ob- 
tained. S  ill,  it  is  an  interesting  occupation,  and 
a  fine  bloom  can  be  obtained  the  same  season  by 
sowing  the  seeds  in  heat  in  February.  Prick 
the  plants  out  into  boxes  and  plant  them  out  a 
foot  apart  in  May  in  rich  deep  soil,  and  tlie 
wealth  of  blossoms  obtained  will  amply  compen- 
sate for  all  the  trouble  taken  with  them. 

The  Phlox  is  one  cf  the  hardiest  of  (lowers,  and 
some  people  t  ake  advantage  of  this  and  do  not 
trouble  to  grow  it  well.  A  plant  will  in  three 
years  form  a  very  large  tuft  or  clump,  and 
the  way  some  growers  increase  the  stock  is  to  dig 
one  or  more  of  these  clumps  up  and  chop  them  in 
pieces  with  a  spade.  In  this  way  spikes  of  the 
best  quality  will  never  be  obtained.  They  must 
be  raised  from  cuttings,  ,and  although  these  will 
strike  freely  enough  in  the  open  garden,  by  far 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  planting  them  in 
flower-pots  as  soon  as  the  shoots  have  grown  an 
inch  in  the  early  spring  months.  It  is  be>t  to 
keep  a  plant  of  och  vauety  through  the  winter 
in  tiower-pots.  These  may  be  plunged  deeply  in 
coc;  a  fibre  refuse  in  a  cold  frame.  Cuttings  may 
be  obtained  from  these  at  least  three  weeks 
sooner  than  they  can  be  had  from  plants  growing 
out  in  the  open  borders.  I  must  confess  to  taking 
greater  pains  with  the  cuttings  than  many  gar- 
deners wouM  think  necessary.  I  plant  each  one 
singly  in  a  2J-inch  pot  or  what  is  termed  long  torn. 
Get  the  cuttings  off  wiih  a  heel  attached,  and 
they  will  speedily  form  roots  in  the  gentle  bottom- 
heat  of  a  hotbed.  When  rooted  they  are 
hardened  off  in  ordinary  garden  frames,  from 
whence  they  may  he  planted  out  into  well- 
prepared  garden  soil.  I  grow  a  few  of  them 
in  5-inch  or  G-inch  flower-pots.  The  p'ants 
are  placed  out  of  doors  until  the  flowers  begin  to 
open,  when  they  come  in  very  useful  for  the  green- 
house and  conservatory.  As  soon  as  they  pass  out 
of  bloom  plant  them  out  of  doors  in  soil  which 
can  scarcely  be  too  deep  and  rich.  The  plants 
ought  to  be  2  feet  apart  if  they  are  planted  in 
beds,  and  this  is  certainly  the  best  way  to  manage 
them  if  the  spikes  are  intended  for  exhibition.  An 
immense  mass  of  roots  is  formed  by  each  of  these 
plants,  which  soon  exhausts  the  soil.  As  soon 
as  diy  weather  sets  in,  some  decayed  manure 
should  be  placed  around  the  roots,  and  the  plants 
should  have  a  good  watering  at  least  twice  a 
week. 

A  plant  will  throw  up  a  very  large  number  of 
spikes,  but  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  three  or 
four.  The  flower-stems  must  be  supported  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth  by  a  neat  stick  placed 
to  each,  or  by  one  in  the  centre  of  the  plant  to  which 
each  stem  should  be  secured.  The  flower-spikes 
snap  over  close  to  the  ground  readily  in  a  high 
wind  ;  in  fact,  I  have  known  them  to  be  broken  off 
by  the  swaying  motion  of  the  spikes,  even  after 
they  have  been  tied  up,  when  one  stick  only  has 
been  used.  It  is  much  better  to  place  a  stick  to 
each,  which  will  hold  them  firmly  in  their  places. 
The  .'tock  will  speedily  deteriorate  unless  a  fresh 
lot  of  plants  is  propagated  annually  from  cuttings. 
I  never  allow  the  plants  to  remain  longer  than  two 
years  in  the  beds,  as  the  quality  of  the  spikes  falls 
off  very  much  after  the  second  year  of  blooming. 

When  I  was  a  gardener  in  Scotland  I  had  charge 
of  Phloxes  that  were  grown  to  produce  spikes  for 
exhibition,  and  the  early  flowering  section  at  that 
time,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  was  the  more  beau- 
tiful and  better  adapted  for  the  purpose.     When  I 


came  to  London  I  found  it  was  altogether  different ; 
the  same  varieties  which  grew  well  and  flowered 
freely  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  were 
almost  a  failure  in  the  warmer,  drier  cOiinate  of  the 
.=outh,  the  leaves  suffered  from  a  kind  of  spot,  and 
the  spikes  were  poor  in  quality ;  whereas,  the  late 
flowering  varieties  I  found  did  much  better  in  the 
south  of  England.  In  fact,  1  do  not  recommend 
the  culture  of  the  Carolina  varieties  in  the  south 
at  all.  The  P.  decussata  section  has  almost  el- 
bowed them  out  of  the  gardens.  The  colours  are  now 
so  rich  and  varied,  that  few  garden  flowers  can  vie 
with  tliem  in  this  respect.  There  are  pure  white 
and  blush,  pale  lilac  and  deep  lilac-purple,  carmine, 
reddish  crimson,  rose,  and  ro.sy  red,  and  in  some 
instances  the  colours  are  blendtd  into  each  other. 
I  can  observe  also  a  very  groat  improvement  in  the 
form  of  the  spikes  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  so  admirable,  that  it  seems  they 
cannot  be  further  improved  in  this  respect. 

J.  Douglas. 


CHRISTMAS  HOSES  IN  TUBS. 

It   is  disappointing  to  find,  after   three  or  four 
years  of  careful  cultivation,  that  plants  growing  in 
tubs  or  large  pots  invariably  begin  to  decline  in 
vigour.     This   is  the  more  perplexing  because  at 
first  they  show  a  wonderful   amount  of   growth. 
The  first  symptoms  of  weakness  are  shown  in  the 
leaves,  which  gradually  get  smaller,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  number  and  size  of  the  blossoms  are 
reduced.     What  is  equally  as  disappointing  is  that 
liquid   stimulants,    however    freely  given    with    a 
view  to  restore  the  lost  vigour,  have  no  effect.  The 
roots    are    evidently    incapable    of    utilising    the 
stimulant  to   any  advantage.    This  will  not  sur- 
prise anyone  who  has  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  roots  of  such  out-of -condition  plants,  as  many 
of  them  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  partially  decayed 
condition.     This   does   not   occur  in    the   case  of 
plants  that  have  an  unlimited  root-run  in  a  deep 
and  suitable  soil.     It  is  the  centre  of  such  plants 
that  decays,  and  new  roots  and  fresh  crowns  are 
formed  in  an  outward  direction.     I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  it  the  plants  had  larger  tubs  they 
would  continue  to  do   so  after  the  first  three  or 
four  years.    To  me  the  plants  appear  to  be  tired  of 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing,  and  then  they 
get  into  bad  health.     I  am  fully  persuaded  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  three  years  is  as  long  as  the 
plants  will  remain  in  a  vigorous  condition  when 
grown  in  tubs  or  large  pots.    Besides   my  own 
plants    I  have  had  under    observation  those  of 
other  cultivators,  and,  from  their  behaviour,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  is  to  anticipate  the   decline  of  vigour  in 
the  stock,  to  take  them  out  of  the  tubs  in  August, 
give    them    fresh    soil,   and    if    necessary  divide 
a  large  plant  into  two.     I   have  mentioned  the 
month  of  August  as  the  best  time  to  disturb  the 
roots  of  these  plants  because  I  have  found  they 
bear  moving  better  then  than  at  any  other  time  of 
year.    There  is  another  reason,  I  think,  why  the 
plants  do  not  remain  a  longer  time  in  a  healthy 
condition  when  they  are  cultivated  in    tubs   or 
boxes,  and  that  i-:,  the  tubs  are  not  deep  enough. 
It  is  not  everyone  who  is  prepared  to  admit  the 
necessity   of    providing   Christmas    Koses  with    a 
deep  root-run,  but  I  do  so  from  actual  observation, 
as  when  provided  with  a  fairly  light  soil  I  have 
found  the  numerous  roots  2  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  it  is  such  plants  that  give  the  largest  number 
of  fine  flowers.     It  there  is  one  thing  in  the  be- 
haviour of  these  plants  that  has  interested   me 
more  than  any  other  it  is  their  capacity  to  thrive 
when  fully  exposed  to  all  the  sun  as  when  quite  in 
the  shade.     At  the  same  time  I  have  found  that  if 
they  are  to  succeed  in  a  sunny  position  they  re- 
quire an  extra  depth  of  good  soil  and  the  roots 
supplied  with  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather  the 
first  year  after  planting.     It  is  also  a  mistake  to 
divide  a  large  plant  into  many  pieces.     The  safest 
way  to  reduce  the  size  is  to  cut  a  large   plant 
into  two.  J.  C.  ClarivB. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  IN  DISTINCT  BEDS. 
Eac'ii    year  the    tuberous    Begonia  advances    in 
favour,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  have  dis- 
tinct beds  of  the  plants   one  colour,   or  shades  of 
one  colour,  to  each  bed.     This  is  commendable,  as 
new  effect  is  gained.     Of  course,  one  does  not  re- 
quire too  many  beds  of  this  character,  otherwise 
the  aspect  of  the  garden  will  be  garish  and  unin- 
teresting.    We  noticed  last  year    in    the    London 
parks  and  also  some  of  the  parks  in  the  north  of 
England  that  the  tuberous  Begonia  was  planted  in 
this  way,  in  one  instance  the  bed  being  composed 
of  a  pure   white  variety,  set  off  by  an  edging  of 
Dactylis  glomerata  variegata,  a  very  charming,  be- 
cause graceful,  plant  to  associate  with  the  Begonia. 
This   plan   is   rendered   easier    now  that   setd  of 
tuberous  Begonias  in  selected  colours  can  be  raised 
true   to   those   colours,   and   last   summer   in  the 
Forest  Hill  Nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons 
one  could  judge  of  the  bciiuty  and  richness  of  the 
flowers  by  rows  of  great  length  of  several  varieties, 
each  riiised  from  seed  and  perfectly  tiue  to  colour, 
save  in  very  few  instances,  when  a  "  rogue  "  ap- 
peared  at   long   intervals.     During   the  past  few 
years  the  tuberous  Begonia  has  undergone  a  great 
change,   and   its   usefulness   for  bedding  out   in- 
creases  each   year.     The  plant  is  now  of    dwarf 
compact  habit,  the  leaves  almost  resting  on  the 
soil,  sturdy,  and  without  the  scraggy  aspect  of  the 
older  types,  whilst  in  the  form  and  colours  of  the 
flowers  we  can  see  the  same  advance,  the  flowers 
being   broad    and  very  pale   in  the   case   of    the 
double  kinds,   the   colours    ranging    from    purest 
white  to  intense  shades  of  orange.    The  tuberous 
Begonia  is  finer  for  bedding  than  the  fibrous-rooted 
types,  but  we  may  mention  th.it  Princess  Beatrice 
is  a  gem   for  edging,  the  small  pink  and  white 
flowers  appearing  in  profusion  .and  almost  hiding 
the  leafage  from  view.  This  is  the  season  for  raising 
tuberous  Begonias  from  seed,  and  in  all  gardens 
where  effective  colouring  is  desired  in  the  summer 
months,  good  use  should  be  made  of  this  flower. 
Get  a  good  strain   of  seed,  in  which  the  colours 
are  decided,  the  form  and  size  of  the  flowers  .all 
that  can  be  desired,  also  the  habit  of  the  plant. 
They  succeed  better  in  cool,   moist  seasons   than 
when  the  we.ither  remains  hot  for  weeks,  as  in  the 
year  1S.S7,  but  it  is  not  often  that  they  fail  abso- 
lutely, which   is   more  than  can   be  said  for  the 
zonal  Pelargonium.     A  moderately  light  soil,  in- 
clined to  peaty,  is  the  best,  and  during  the  summer 
give  the   beds  liberal  waterings  if  the  soil  is  dry. 
At  Halton,  Lord  Rothschild's  residence,  the  tuber- 
ous Begonia  is  used  by  the  thousand,  and  produces 
rich  pictures  of  strong  colour,  not  so  garish  and 
formal  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pelargonium  or  carpet 
plants. 

NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Geum  coccineum  pi. — As  regards  getting  the 
very  double  and  dark-coloured  vaiiety  from  seed, 
it  is  quite  possible,  but  you  may  have  to  try  re- 
peatedly before  you  get  a  form  equal  to  the  best 
that  has  been  grown  for  some  considerable  time, 
but  which  of  late  has  become  comparatively 
scarce.  Once  you  get  the  best  variety,  the  older 
plants  should  be  divided  in  summer,  when  the 
divisions  may  be  set  where  intended  to  flower. 
Either  young  or  strong  plants  but  indifferently 
established  when  cold  weather  sets  in  are  not  likely 
to  pull  through  the  winter,  and  old  chimps  in 
many  gardens  die  off  suddenly  as  if  exhausted.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  semi-double  varieties  or 
the  lighter  scarlet  ones,  for  these  are  much  more 
vigorous  and  longer  lived,  and  they,  too,  may  be 
had  in  all  grades  from  ordinary  trade  seed.  The 
good  properties  of  the  genuine  big  and  double  sort 
are  its  durability  (cut  or  uncut)  and  long  succes- 
sion. The  uniform  deep  rich  scarlet  or  red  colour, 
compared  with  the  washy  or  mixed  shades  of 
seedlings,  is  one  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  a 
bold,  rich  and  pronounced  effect.  The  readiest 
and  surest  way,  then,  is  to  procure  stock  known  to 
be  of  the  true  sort,  and,  if  needed,  to  work  up  a 
quantity  for  the  purpose  desired.  In  any  case, 
some  of  the  stronger  roots  should  be  split  up 
eveiy  summer  and  set  in  new  soil ;  so  treated,  the 
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young  plants  in  the  following  season  are  remark- 
ably free.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  deep  red 
flowers  we  have. 

Linaria  vulgaris  Peloria. — This  is  a  valu- 
able plant  for  the  garden  in  every  way  ;  it  is  true 
that  its  roots  run,  but  not  to  the  tame  extent  as 
those  of  the  typical  plant.  The  roots,  being  pecu- 
liar, require  a  little  special  care  in  lifting  and 
planting.  They  are  thin,  brittle  and  stringy.  The 
best  time  to  move  them  is  when  new  growth  has 
fairly  begun,  or  even  when  the  tender  sprouts  are 
just  appearing  on  the  surface.  If  set  in  rather 
light  soil  they  will  grow  away.  Koots  transplanted 
just  before  winter  often  die.  Left  alone  in  li»ht 
rich  land,  I  have  proved  it  here  capable  of  taking 
c^re  of  itself  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  at  least. 
The  flowers  are  both  singular  and  beautiful — they 
are  of  two  shades  of  yellow,  canary  and  orange, 
which  render  a  handful,  cut  IS  inches  long,  a  strik- 
iag  object  for  the  e.ihibition  table.  This  Toadflax, 
like  itj  wild  parent  on  the  dry  railway  embank- 
ments, does:  best  in  a  sunny  situation. 

Dicentra  spectabilis. — So  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  the  imported  or  dry  roots  maybe  kept  out 
of  the  ground  until  rather  late  to  some  advantage. 
What  I  mean  by  rather  late  is,  say,  until  any  time 
in  the  first  month  of  the  year  that  the  unfrozen 
state  of  the  ground  will  permit  of  their  being  set. 
The  advantage  is  this,  that  they  do  not  then 
start  into  growth  so  early ;  indeed  not  until  quite 
late,  when  one  may  then  see  this  beautiful  plant  in 
all  its  beauty.  Left  alone  in  the  ground  to  start 
in  its  own  way  and  time,  it  makes  considerable 
growth  in  mild  winters,  only  to  be  blackened  or  cut 
to  the  ground  by  late  frosts.  This  is  just  what  we 
might  expect  of  a  Siberian  plant,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  species  with  all  the  graceful  beauty  of  this, 
the  common  failures  are  all  the  more  notable. 

Arnebia  echioides  is  not  what  we  can  term  a 
showy  plant,  even  when  we  take  into  account  its 
habit  in  the  case  of  strong  specimens  of  flowering 
three  times  from  early  summer  to  autumn, but  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  species  that  may  be  said  to  have 
special  claims  from  those  who  regard  plants  from 
other  points  of  interest,  and  it  can  certainly  be 
reckoned  upon  as  sufficiently  hardy  for  this 
country.  As  to  soil,  it  is  in  no  way  particular.  For 
preference,  however,  I  would  plant  it  in  a  deep  and 
friable  rich  loam  and  sunny  situation,  as  under  these 
conditions  it  soon  grows  into  a  strong  clump, 
when  all  through  the  season  it  may  be  seen  with 
some  portion  of  its  soft  yellow  and  dark  brown 
spotted  flowers  side  by  side  with  other  flowers 
without  the  spots  that  have  the  peculiar  habit  of 
disappearing  when  a  day  old.  As  a  Boragewort  it 
is  one  of  the  more  showy.  Plants  set  in  the  spring- 
time will  be  likely  to  flower  in  the  ensuing  autumn, 
provided  they  are  fairly  strong.  I  find  seedlings 
yield  a  few  blooms  the  second  year. 

Woodi:ille,KirUtall.  J.  WOOD. 


SAXIFRAGES. 

Which  are  the  best  half-dozen  ?  All  depends 
on  the  purposes  for  which  a  half-dozen  are 
intended.  For  almost  a  score  purposes  you 
might  .select  as  many  half-dozens  as  the  best, 
so  varied  and  so  numerous  is  the  genus.  For  al- 
most all  kinds  of  soil  and  climate,  for  sunny  slopes 
with  stony  soil,  rock  fissures,  or  even  the  bare 
rocks  themselves  ;  for  a  shady  wood  or  shrubbery, 
an  ordinary  garden  border  or  a  swamp,  and  for 
almost  any  out-of-fhe-way  corner  or  conditions, 
you  may  go  to  this  genus  for  fitting  subjects, 
and  even  a  group  of  them  if  need  be.  I  have  seen 
many  rock  and  alpine  gardens,  but  never  yet  have 
I  seen  this  class  of  plants  dealt  with  as  I  would 
employ  them  had  I  the  means.  To  give  the 
crudest  word-picture  of  my  ideal :  In  the  lower 
and  moister  parts  of  the  rock  garden  formed  of 
big  boulder-like  stones,  with  a  very  narrow  and 
almost  imperceptibly  moving  body  of  water,  I  would 
plant  the  almost  despised  group  of  mossy  Saxi- 
frages to  get  in  some  measure  the  effect  of  natural 
Moss-covered  stones  in  moist  dells.  I  would,  evEn 
there,  in  a  fashion  have  them  planted  in  groups, 
for  when  the  mossy  Saxifrages  are  well  grown  or 


matured,  they  are  seen  to  have  distinct  traits, 
some  keeiiing  flat,  others  in  cushion  form,  and  the 
stronger  forming  hillocks  of  a  diameter  of  2  feet 
vertical.  The  larger  forms  or  species  of  the  Aizoon 
or  rosette  section  should  run  in  wild  lines  along 
the  fissures  of  big  rocks  made  firm  with  loam. 
The  rigid  and  symmetrical  evergreen  foliage  of 
this  group  is  always  pleasing,  and  the  compara- 
tively tall  panicles  of  white  flowers  that  appear  in 
early  summer  in  such  profusion  have  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  very  alpine  effect.  Then  there  are  the  more 
silvery  and  encrusted  species  and  varieties,  em- 
bracing the  smaller  of  the  Aizoon  type,  as  minima, 
marginata,  cristata,  notata,  &o.,  with  such  as 
cassia,  tyrolensis,  valdensis,  squarrosa,  aretioides, 
diapensoides,  &c.,  very  few  of  which  rise 
but  the  merest  trifle  above  the  surface.  These, 
grown  in  irregular  little  batches  on  a  slop- 
ing surface,  and  yet  well  up  in  relation  to  the 
eye,  and  with  surroundings  not  too  coarse  or 
abruptly  strong  as  regards  other  plants  or  shrubs, 
produce  a  fine  effect,  and  with  taste  could  per- 
haps be  made  to  represent  gardening  out  of  doors 
in  its  highest  form  and  most  interesting  aspect. 
Then  there  is  the  section  of  tufted  or  prickly  spe- 


as  Geum,  aspera,  infandibula,  ceratophylla,  cuscu- 
treformis,  unibrosa,  &c.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
a  pleasant  garden  for  the  year  round  could  be 
had  with  Saxifrages  alone,  esp?cially  where 
plenty  of  stony  surface,  natural  or  otherwise,  was 
available.  The  Saxifrages,  wilh  very  few  excep- 
tions, are  notable  for  their  robustness  ;  they  have 
indeed  hut  very  few  special  requirements.  If  they 
(as  agenus)  have  one  dislike  that  can  at  all  be  said  to 
be  well  marked,  it  is  against  manure  or  decaying 
organic  matter,  as  we  usually  know  and  employ  it 
for  gardens.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  have 
never  seen  a  Saxifrage  garden  strictly  on  the  lines 
here  indicated,  but  so  far  as  the  capabiliiies  of  all 
the  plants  referred  to  are  concerned,  it  is  certain 
that  this  ideal,  or  even  a  more  elaborate  one,  is 
quite  practicable.  With  our  resources  of  material 
and  experience  we  have  too  long  placed  plants  in 
the  soil  in  haphazird  fashion.  We  should  none  the 
less  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  individuality  of  our 
plants  were  we  to  so  arrange  them  as  to  harmonise 
with  some  design.  J.  Wood. 


A  note  on  Petunias. — As  this  is  the  season 
for  ordering  and  sowing  seeds,  a  note  may  be  made 


Walls  and  pillars  formed  of  chpped  trees.     Those  who  have  to  keep  the  abovj  in  or Jer 
will  discover  the  time  and  trouble  necessary.   (See  p.  CI.) 


cies,  as  represented  by  Burseriana,  juniperina, 
sancta,  Malyi,  &c.,  mostly  very  early  bloomers; 
these  might  be  accommodated  in  a  snug  corner  at 
the  foot  of  a  vertical  rock  to  protect  them  from  the 
north  and  east.  Another  set  could  be  made  to  re- 
present another  botanical  class  in  a  natural  way  by 
promiscuous  groups — I  mean  the  purple-flowered 
set,  such  as  oppositifolia,  with  its  four  or  six  va- 
rieties, pyrenaica  and  vars.,  and  the  lovely  retusa. 
These  are  all  suited  for  earthy  joints  in  rugged 
steps,  or  even  moist  ledges  with  scarcely  any  soil, 
if  there  are  only  moisture  and  some  grit  to  wash 
down  over  them  occasionally.  Speaking  of  ledges, 
what  can  look  richer  or  more  natural  than  long 
pendent  masses  or  tongues  of  S.  Wallacei  hanging 
down  from  broadly  shelving  rocks  I  These  can  be 
had  to  droop  quite  3  feet  or  i  feet,  and  the  same 
qualities  apply  to  others  of  the  mossy  class,  though 
this  one  is  not  exactly  a  mossy  variety  ;  beside.«, 
there  are  few  whose  flowers  last  for  si.x  weeks  as 
these  do,  and  they  are  Hawthorn-scented  withal. 
How  noble,  too,  the  effect  got  by  broad  patches  of 
S.  peltata  and  pennsylvanica,  the  former  with 
leaves  13  inches  to  18  itches  across.  For 
those  who  would  like  to  plant  in  the  more 
mixed  or  single  specimen  style  there  is  ample 
margin  left  in  this  great  genus.  There  are  as 
well  other  strong  sections,  as  implied  by  such  types 


concerning  the  big-flowered  Petunias  that  some 
seem  to  think,  judging  by  their  frequency  in  gar- 
dens, effective  and  beautiful.  But  a  bed  of  these 
monstrous-flowered  types  we  saw  in  a  garden  last 
summer  was  the  reverse  of  beautiful,  and  the 
owner  confessed  disappointment,  as  he  had  been 
led  to  expect  greater  brilliancy  of  colour  from  this 
strain  of  big  flowers.  The  varieties  for  size  of 
bloom  were  certainly  unique,  of  great  width,  but 
flabby,  utterly  without  substance,  the  colours,  if 
varied,  being  dead  or  dingy,  as  purples,  dull  crim- 
son and  allied  shades.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
craze  for  mere  size  in  flowers  should  be  e.'itended 
to  even  the  Petunia,  v;hich  is  bright  and  pleasant 
to  look  at  when  the  flowers  are  of  medium  size  and 
produced  in  profusion.  One  kind  in  which  the 
flowers  were  white,  crimson  at  the  edge,  was  in 
particular  remarkably  fine,  and  was  made  good 
use  of  as  a  margin  to  a  narrow  border,  almost 
every  leaf  being  hidden  by  the  wealth  of  bloom. 
It  was  this  type  of  Petunia  that  behaved  so  well 
in  the  intensely  hot  summer  of  1887,  when  almost 
everything  was  dried  up  in  gardens  except  the  Pe- 
tunia, that  amongst  a  very  few  other  things  beh.ived 
remarkably  well.  A  bed  of  medium-sized  varie- 
ties as  regards  size,  the  colours  also  decided,  not 
dingy  purple  or  magenta,  is  very  effective,  or  the 
plants  may  be  used  as  an  edging — a  purpose  for 
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which  they  nre  well  title  1.  Heavy  rains  and  winds 
play  sad  havoo  with  the  big  flowers,  but  the  other 
types  seem  little  affected. 

Mule  Pinks.  —  Of  all  the  mule  Pinks,  I 
think  tlio  lini'.-t  and  most  useful  is  Napoleon 
III.  'I'he  tlowers  are  of  a  rich  scarlet-crim- 
son colour.  It  is  largely  grown  by  Mr.  Jeniiinirs 
at  Asc'itt,  I.eighton  l!uzz:ird,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Itothschild.  Mr.  Jennings  grows  it  both 
in  pots  and  in  beds,  and  finds  it  supplies  him  with 
cut  lilooms  of  a  bright  hue  when  most  useful.  The 
stock  is  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  made  of 
the  shoots  thrown  up  from  the  base  of  the  plants, 
and  they  strike  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil  p  aced 
under  bell  or  hand-glasses  when  stood  in  a  cold 
frame.  When  rooted  they  are  potted  off,  grown 
through  the  winter,  and  in  springeither  shifted  into 
larger  pots  to  bloom  indoors  or  planted  in  the 
open.  Plants  in  pots  are  found  very  useful  for 
decoration.  Other  varieties  are  Marie  Far^, white; 
multiflorus,  flesh  coloured ;   Highclere,  pink ;   Ko- 


hardy  climbers.  It  is  very  hardy  and  runs  about 
gracefully  among  Azaleas  and  the  choicer  garden 
shrubs,  without  ever  attaining  such  vigour  as  to 
injure  them.  We  saw  a  very  pretty  white  variety 
in  France  in  the  autumn,  whieli  we  have  planted  in 
such  places.  The  red  or  maroon  form  is  also  very 
handsome.  Taking  advantage  of  its  habit,  we  have 
scattered  it  in  some  quantity  through  an  orchard 
hedgerow,  situated  on  a  bank  of  good  soil,  where 
we  believe  the  plant  will  run  gracefully  through 
Sweet  Brier,  Holly,  Sloe,  and  otlier  plants. — Meld. 


THE  EOCK  GARDEN. 

In  ninecase.s  out  often  the  rock  garden  is  merely 
a  heap  of  soil  studded  with  stones  standing  up- 
right at  more  or  less  regular  intervals.  Choice 
alpine  plants  if  tried  on  such  a  structure  must 
of  necessity  soon  perish  in  a  position  so  unsuit- 
able to  their  requirements,  and  the  whole  might 


planted  witli  shrubs  and  fast-growing  climbers 
for  tho  sake  of  immediate  efl'ect.  The  result 
is  tliat  in  a  very  few  years'  time  the  stones 
are  completely  hidden  from  view,  and  the 
whole  so  overcrowded  and  entangled,  th.-it  it 
can  only  be  called  a  desolate  wilderness. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  during 
each  year  constructed  several  rock  gardens, 
and  must  plead  guilty  to  having  in  my  earlier 
attempts  yielded  frequently  to  the  tem])tation  of 
considering  more  the  immediate  effect  than  look- 
ing ten  years  or  so  ahead.  I  have  planted  rock 
gardens  with  shrubs,  Ferns,  and  other  plants 
which  appeared  not  only  .suitable,  but  were  de- 
cidedly picturesque  in  effect  ;  but  two  or  three 
years  after  that  efl'ect  had  vanished,  and  the 
})lants  were  overcrowding  and  killing  each  other. 
How  different  has  been  the  result  wiih  such 
portions  of  this  rock  garden  as  had  bet  n  spe- 
cially constructed  for,  and  were  entirely  ('evoted 


Leveus  HaU,  Westmoreland. 


Example  of  true  and  old  topiary  work  with  fine  old  house  hehiud.    Interesting  as  this  is,  this  emphasising 
of  ugly  forms  is  tho  worst  possible  thing  in  such  a  position.    (See  p.  61.) 


setta,  rose;  and  striatiflorus,  striped.  In  some  parts  ■ 
of  the  country  I  have  seen  the  old  multiflorus 
doing  remarkably  well  in  the  open  borders,  making 
large  tufts,  though  at  a  time  of  severe  frost,  es- 
pecially when  it  follows  rain,  the  plants  suffer 
severely,  if  they  are  not  entirely  destroyed.  The 
best  heads  of  bloom  come  on  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  and  grown  on  strongly.  Good  cultivation 
is  amply  repaid  by  a  luxuriant  growth  and  attrac- 
tive heads  of  bloom. — R.  D. 

Clematis  Viticella. — We  have  always  thought 
that  the  graceful  charms  of  the  more  delicate 
Clematis  were  more  deserving  of  a  place  than 
many  of  the  very  showy  hybrid  varieties  raised  of 
late  years  in  England,  some  of  which  are  very  hard 
and  metallic  in  form,  and  in  colour  not  very  pretty. 
The  old-fashioned  Clematis  called  Viticella  is  one 
of  the  many  species  which  claim  a  place  among 


fittingly  be  described  as  a  graveyard  for  plants 
unless  the  artist  had  introduced  a  few  coarse 
and  fast-growing  creepers,  which  mercifully  hide 
the  hideous  work.  Such  rock  gardens  as  these, 
unfortunately,  still  exist  in  abundance,  which 
is  the  more  deplorable,  as  the  British  Isles 
enjoy  such  exceptional  advantages  for  growing 
choice  rock  plants. 

Another  kind  of  rocks  is  the  elaborate  and 
costly  structures  composed  of  large  stones  and 
cement,  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  the 
horizontal  strata  of  natural  rocks.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  rock  gardens  constructed 
on  this  plan  have  at  first  a  pleasing  and  almost 
nat\iral  effect,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  unlit 
fur  the  cultivation  of  alpiues  other  than  the 
coarse-growing  kinds,  they  are  in   most  cases 


to,  the  exquisite  gems  of  mountain  plants  from 
the  higher  altitudes.  The  first  year,  it  is  true, 
the  eiiect  was  rather  stony.  Small  alpine  plants 
cannot  Ije  called  objects  of  great  beauty.  Even 
the  second  year  they  produced  flowers  in 
abundance,  and  became  more  beautiful  year  by 
year.  These  plants  have  now  occupied  the 
same  position  for  nearly  a  dozen  years  without 
overcrowding  each  other. 

From  the  above  the  inference  may  be  drawn 
that  for  the  permanent  decoration  of  rock  gar- 
dens, whether  large  or  small,  no  morj  pleasing 
or  more  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained 
than  by  using  the  dwarf  kinds  of  mountain 
plants,  especially  those  from  high  levels  near 
the  snow-line.  I  am  far  from  w  ishing  to  ad- 
vance the  theory  that  rock  gardens  without  ex- 
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ception  sliould  be  pl.-mted  with  alpines  exclu- 
sively, but  the  latter  should  certainly  predomi- 
nate if  the  situation  is  favourable,  and  as  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  these  little  mountain  gems 
requires  in  most  cases  special  care  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  place  intended  for  their  home, 
I  propose  to  give  in  the  following  chapters  a 
series  of  original  essays  (based  on  years  of 
study  combined  with  practical  experience)  on 
the  construction  of  rock  gardens  specially  for 
alpine  plants. 

The  Advantage.s  of  a  Rock  Garden. 

Havirg  in  my  previous  notes  pointed  out  the 
satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  by  the  culti- 
vation of  alpine  plants  in  rock  gardens,  I  may 
here  venture  the  assertion  that  the  first  and  fore- 
most object  of  our  rock  gardens  should  be  to 
provide  a  home  for  as  many  of  these  hardy 
mountain  plants  as  possible,  thus  making  our 
gardens  bright  and  cheerful  often  at  a  season 
when  most  other  plants  are  at  their  worst. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  sheets 
of  showy  blossoms  of  the  early  spring-Hower- 
ing  alpines,  long  before  the  rest  of  Flora's 
children  have  awakened  from  their  wintry 
sleep?  But  even  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  a  rock  garden  might  be  made  very 
attractive.  Although  devoted  chiefly  to  alpines, 
it  should  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
(e.specially  if  on  a  large  scale)  as  to  allow  also 
the  use  of  late-flowering  perennials,  Ferns  and 
handsome  Evergreens  either  as  isolated  speci- 
mens or  grouped  in  the  background,  but 
always  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to 
fully  develop  their  natural  beauty  without  in 
any  way  endangering  the  welfare  of  the  little 
treasures,  to  which  the  choicest  and  most  acces- 
sible parts  of  the  rock  garden  have  been 
assigned.  The  rocks  themselves,  though  .arti- 
ficially composed  of  stones  of  various  sizes, 
should  be  perfectly  natural  in  appearance,  and 
not  mar,  but  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  rock  garden 
should  be  on  a  large  .scale,  but  it  should  be 
true  to  Nature,  and  hence  an  object  of  beauty. 
A  small  bed,  a  few  feet  across,  in  which  the 
stones  emerge  from  the  ground  as  if  they  were 
natural  rock,  will  be  at  all  times  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  than  the  most  elaborate  .structure 
which  does  not  furnish  these  conditions  and  is 
therefore  unnatural  in  appearance.  Not  only 
will  a  well-constructed  rock  garden  never  fail 
to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  its  owner,  but  it 
may  often  be  found  the  most  economical  way 
of  transforming  a  naturally  ugly  piece  of  ground 
into  an  object  of  beauty  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost. 

In  laying  out  new  grounds,  the  owner  is  often 
puzzled  what  to  do  with  rough,  irregular  parts 
of  the  land,  containing,  perhaps,  deep  pits  or 
undulating  mounds  of  stony  rubbish.  In  many 
cases  large  sums  of  money  are  spent  in  levelling 
such  spots  in  accordance  with  the  more  general 
ideas  of  orthodox  regularity  seen  in  most  gar- 
dens. These  very  spots,  however,  could  often 
easily  ba  transformed  into  a  most  picturesque 
rock  garden,  and  with  a  little  taste  might  be 
fittmgly  amalgamated  with  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings, as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
pleasure  ground,  and  all  at  little  expense,  be- 
cause the  natural  irregularity  of  the  ground 
makes  extensive  excavations  and  other  pre- 
paratory work  for  the  rock  garden  unnecessary. 
If  such  irregular  depressions  or  mounds  are 
quite  in  the  open,  i.e.,  far  away  from  trees  or 
other  objects  which  might  overshadow  them,  so 
much  the  better.  They  will  then  form  a  suitable 
site  for  an  excellent  aljiine  garden.  But  even  if 
an  irregular  dell  occurs  in  a  part  .shaded  by  'r.rees, 
it  can  be  turned  to  good  account  and  form  the 


basis  of  a  delightful  rock  garden  devoted  to 
Ferns,  Cyclamens  and  other  shade-loving  plants. 
The  rocks  in  such  situations  should  not  be  con- 
tinuous, but  emerge  only  here  and  there  from 
the  ground  in  a  natural  manner,  leaving  be- 
tween the  groups  of  rock  spaces  for  Datfodils, 
Dog's-tooth  Violets,  Ferns  of  various  kinds  and 
bold-looking  fine-foliaged  plants.  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  we  should,  if  possible,  make  the  most 
cf  such  irregularities,  adapting  our  ideas  to  the 
natural  advantages  offered  by  the  ground. 

I  may  here  mention  another  advantage  of  the 
rock  garden,  viz.,  the  facility  which  it  often 
affords  for  dealing  with  an  abrupt  slope,  which 
otherwise  would  require  to  be  supported  by  a 
wall.  A  case  in  point  is  the  rock  garden  at 
Greenway,  on  the  river  Dart  (the  property  of 
Mr.  T.  B.  Bolitho,  M.P.),  which  has  been 
recently  illu.strated  in  The  Garden  of  Nov. 
10,  180L',  p.  445.  The  natural  soil  on 
this  steep  slope  was  .so  shallow,  th.at  even 
Grass  could  not  grow,  and  under  the  action 
of  frost  and  rain  the  bank  continually  crumbled 
away  until  it  was  permanently  secured  by  a  rock 
garden,  which  has  thus  proved  both  useful  and 
ornamental.  A  still  further  use  may  often  be 
made  cf  the  rock  garden  for  hiding  from  view 
undesirable  objects  in  a  landscape.  If  the 
height  of  the  required  block  is  such  that  this 
cannot  be  effected  by  the  rock  garden  itself, 
then  it  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  scat- 
tered groups  of  rocks  and  alpine  flowers  in  the 
foreground  and  a  background  of  suitable  trees 
and  shrubs,  which,  however,  must  be  sufficiently 
far  away  from  the  parts  allotted  to  alpine  i)lants 
proper.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter, 

(To  he  continued.') 


SUMMER  FLOWERS  FROM  SEED. 
Tub  propagation  of  plants  from  seed  to  assist  in 
brightening  the  flower  garden  at  dififerent  seasons 
of  tlie  year  is  now  so  general,  that  a  summary  of 
things  required  for  various  purposes  through  the 
summer  months  is  an  essential  feature  before  the 
despatcli  of  the  seed  order.  I  mention  for  "various 
purposes,"  because  plants  raised  from  seed  adapt 
themselves  to  many  requirements  — for  climbers  and 
trailers,  as  Cobrcas  and  Maurandyas ;  for  sub-tropi- 
cal work,  as  Acacias,  Tobaccos,  Wigandias  and 
Solanums  ;  as  substitutes  for  other  bedding  plants, 
as  Asters,  Marigolds,  dwarf  Calendulas,  Lobelias 
and  Phlox  Druramondi ;  for  summer  and  autumn 
cutting,  as  Sweet  Peas,  annual  Sunflowers,  Chry- 
santhemums and  Dahlias ;  and  for  bald  mfiss- 
ing  in  outlying  shrubberies,  as  Candytuft,  Mig- 
nonette, Cornflowers  and  Clarkias.  The  subjoined 
list  is  necessarily  somewhat  curtailed,  but  I  think 
it  will  be  found  fairly  comprehensive,  and  all  plants 
enumerated  therein  are  of  easy  culture.  Not  many 
decided  novelties  are  to  the  fore  this  season.  Pro- 
bably one  of  the  most  striking  is  the  Butterfly  Pea 
(Centrosema  grandiflora).  It  should  prove  useful 
for  covering  trellis-work  of  every  description,  and 
if  also  a  good  trailer,  will  be  grand  for  the  fronts  of 
boxes  and  the  edges  of  raised  beds.  Nearly  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  variegated  Japanese 
Hop  ;  this  will  prove  a  decided  acquisition  if  sufti- 
ciently  pronounced  in  colour.  The  new  forms  of 
Iceland  Poppies  (both  single  and  double)  will  be 
valuable  for  cutting,  so  also  will  the  two  white 
flowers— Godetia  White  Pc-srl  and  the  white  Mar- 
garita Carnation.  Many  novelties  are  announced 
in  Sweet  Peas,  but  an  investment  in  collections  of 
new  varieties  is  rather  an  expensive  luxury,  and 
really  good  things  are  obtainable  from  mixed 
packets.  Of  rather  older  sorts,  Mrs.  Sankey  and 
Princess  P.eatrice  are  two  lovely  flowers.  Many 
other  things  may  be  found  catalogued  as  novelties, 
of  which  some  few  doubtless  deserve  the  name, 
whilst  others,  although  in  a  certain  sense  new, 
often  represent  only  a  really  good  strain  of 
things  already  in  commerce. 


Turning  briefly  to  the  general  collection,  it  will  be 
found  that  among  the  best  bedding  annuals  are 
dwarf  Marigolds,  Asters  and  the  newer  forms 
of  Calendula,  Phlox  Drummondi  in  various  col- 
ours, double  Zinnias,  Petunias  and  East  Lothian 
Stocks.  All  the  larger  seeded  things  can  be  sown 
on  a  prepared  bed  in  a  slight  warmth  ;  very  fine 
seeds  as  Petunia  and  Lobelia  are  best  in  boxes. 
The  Stocks  shoidd  be  sown  in  August,  transferred 
to  pots  or  boxes,  wintered  in  cold  frames,  and 
planted  out  as  soDn  as  the  weather  gets  a  bit  set- 
tled in  spring ;  they  make  a  grand  bed,  and  are  also 
valualile  in  a  cut  state.  All  the  above  are  useful 
for  filling  beds  previously  occupied  with  spring 
flowering  stuff,  and  have,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Asters,  a  lengthy  flowering  season,  a  feature  which 
renders  them  much  more  useful  for  this  particular 
purpose  than  annuals  of  equal  beauty,  but  which 
are  compiratively  short  lived.  In  choosing  seeds 
for  summer  and  autumn  cutting,  Sweet  Peas  would 
claim  almost  the  first  place.  They  should  be  sown 
early  in  deeply  dug  and  prepared  ground,  be  pro- 
tected from  the  attacks  of  birds  till  well  up,  and 
during  the  flowering  season  all  seed-pods  must  be 
promptly  and  thoroughly  removed.  Poppies  are 
now  in  great  request,  and  are  special  favourites  in 
a  cut  state  all  through  the  summer  months.  I 
should  p'ace  Gaillardias  and  the  annual  single 
Chrysanthemums  (carinatum)  very  high  on  the  list 
for  cutting.  They  are  of  easy  culture  and  stand 
well  in  water.  The  new  race  of  Comet  Asters  is  also 
useful,  and  a  batch  of  seedling  Carnations  is  indis- 
pensable. Of  stronger  and  taller  plants,  the  minia- 
ture single  Sunflower,  and  Ilelianthus  citrinus,  are 
very  useful,  although  gardens  that  boast  of  grand 
clumps  of  the  perennial  types  may  hardly  require 
them.  Dahlhas,  both  single  and  Cactus,  are  now 
largely  treated  as  annuals,  and  the  flowers  are  use- 
ful for  tall  vases.  Besides  those  th'ngs  enumerated 
earlier  in  these  notes  as  valuable  for  sowing  in 
quantity  on  shrubbery  borders  and  more  secluded 
parts  of  the  flower  garden  may  be  included  Esch- 
scholtzias,  Linum,  AVhitlavia,  Nasturtiums,  and 
plenty  of  Mignonette.  Into  the  question  of  plants 
for  sub-tropical  gardening  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  enter  at  length  ;  they  are  used  but  sparingly  in 
the  majority  of  gardens.  Eucalyptus  globulus  and 
E.  citriodorus,  Ac.icia  lophantha,  Nicotiana  co- 
lossea,  one  or  two  Solanums  and  Wigandias,  and 
Ferula  gigantea  are  a  few  good  things  easily  grown. 
Plenty  of  Nicotiana  aftinis  must  be  provided  ;  this 
is  about  the  most  valuable  acquisition  we  have  had 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Two  fine-foliaged  plants  of 
dwarfer  habit  obtainable  from  seed  and  that  are 
always  useful  are  Dell's  Crimson  Beet  and  Centaurea 
ragusina.  E.  Buiiuell. 

Clarcmont. 


A  note  on  Christmas  Roses. — It  is  only  in 
soil  of  a  suitable  character  that  it  is  safe  to  lift 
these  plants  every  two  years  and  then  divide  them 
afterwards.  Anyone  with  a  soil  that  is  naturally 
heavy,  cold  and  unsuitable  to  the  quick  growth  of 
these  plants  will  find  adifliculty  in  managing  them 
inthiswayunlessalarge  stock  of  plants  isavailable. 
I  treated  them  in  the  way  named  by  "  A."  (p.  4) 
some  years  since,  but  I  found  my  stock  diminishing 
too  fast  to  be  able  to  keep  up  a  supply, so  I  adopted 
the  plan  of  making  a  plantation  of  the  best  roots 
on  an  east  border  of  a  size  suitable  for  covering 
with  an  ordinary  two-light  frame.  I  took  out  the 
subsoil  to  a  depth  of  IS  inches,  retaining  that  on 
the  surface,  while  the  bottom  vpas  thoroughly  broken 
up  to  allow  of  the  water  running  away.  Loam, 
peat  and  leaf-soil  were  added  in  about  equal  por- 
tions. The  clumps  were  planted  in  the  spring 
after  flowering,  and  now  they  give  a  wealth  of 
bloom  every  year  at  Christmas,  with  but  a  tithe 
of  the  trouble  experienced  in  lifting  and  dividing 
the  roots  afterwards.  When  the  last  flowers  are 
cut  from  the  plants  in  February,  or  sometimes  it 
may  be  in  March,  the  frame  is  taken  away  if  the 
weather  is  at  all  suitable.  The  old  flower-stems 
not  irsed  when  fresh  are  cut  away,  ami  a  mulching 
of  horse  manure  is  given  to  the  plants.  When 
growing,  abundance  of  water  is  given  if  the 
weather  be  hot  and  drv,  and  occasional  doses  of 
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liquid  manure  are  supplied,  inducing  good  growth, 
which  is  all  in  favour  of  a  full  crop  of  flowers  the 
next  j-enr.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  Hellebores 
sutfer  from  drought.  The  lights  are  put  on  in  the 
middle  of  October,  abundance  of  air  being  ad- 
mitted at  all  times,  except  in  the  case  of  cold 
weather,  when  the  Mowers  are  pushing  up  and  it  is 
thought  they  will  not  bo  expanded  by  any  particu- 
lar date. — E. 


PURPLE   IN    FLOWERS. 
To  THE  Editor  op  The  Garden. 

Sir,—  I  have  no  intention  of  moving  from  what 
I  said  to  you  the  otlier  day,  and  I  shall  make 
no  reply  to  Mr.  Englehearl's  remarks  of  De- 
cember 31  last,  though  they  were  provocative 
of  a  good  deal  ;  but  I  still  can  ask  you  to 
print  two  or  throe  statements  which  have 
come  into  my  hands,  and  which  I  think  very 
clearly  show  whera  "  tlie  confusion  of  thought 
and  language  "  has  really  been  in  this  matter 
of  purple  in  tlower.s.  The  first  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
second  from  an  old  friend  whose  opinion 
carries  great  weight  wherever  garden  litera- 
ture is  concerned.  The  name  of  the  third 
is  like  a  household  word  wherever  flowers  are 
grown.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  add  to  them, 
but  I  think  your  columns  have  been  already 
loaded  enough  with  this  barren  controversy. 
The  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  writes  as 
follows  : — 

It  is  quite  clear  to  anyone  reading  Mr.  Ewbank's 
first  letter  that  he  is  chiefly  speaking  of  flowers 
when  he  mentions  the  use  of  purple  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  in  a  generic  sense  ;  the  whole  context 
shows  this,  and  that  we  have  progressed  in  de- 
scriptions of  flowers  to  a  more  specialised  way  of 
speaking  he  a'so  shows  by  quoting  such  a  work  as 
Mr.  Nicholson's  "  Dictionary.'  It  is  also  clear 
that  when  Mr.  Ewbank  siys  the  colour  of 
Solanum  Torreyi  is  not  purple  at  all,  he 
means  in  the  specific  sense  and  not  in  the  ge- 
neric. Mr.  Engleheart's  letter  of  October  22 
simply  contains  the  opinion  that  the  generic  use  is 
the  only  right  one.  The  rest  of  his  letter  and  his 
statements  about  Miss  Jekyll,  kc,  are  only  varia- 
tions of  this  same  statement  apparently  put  in  to 
make  his  letter  appear  more  complete  as  a  criti- 
cism. It  this  contention  be  true,  it  is  clearly 
better  for  the  botanist  to  abandon  purple  alto- 
gether because  of  its  lack  of  precision,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  only  correct  to  call  the  Solanum  purple 
as  it  is  to  call  it  coloured ;  indeed,  Mr.  Engle- 
heart's concluding  words,  that  "  purple  need  not 
be  violet,  yet  violet  was  and  always  will  be  purple," 
is  sufficient  objection  to  the  use  of  purple  as  de- 
scriptive of  a  flower.  Mr.  Engleheartin  his  second 
letter,  November  19,  quotes  the  opinion  of  an 
academician  to  prove  that  purple  is  always  used 
generically.  He  does  not  seem  to  see  that  this 
very  opinion  only  serves  to  show  again  that  purple 
is  altogether  inappropriate  as  a  description  of  the 
Solanum.  For  the  academician  says  :  "  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  in  a  shop  with  any  pretensions 
to  colour-knowledge  a  lady  could  be  served  at  all 
if  she  simply  asked  for  purple.  An  educated 
shopman  would  surely  ask  her  what  kind  of  purple 
she  desired."  If  purple  then  be  inappropriate  be- 
cause it  is  insuSiciently  precise  as  descriptive  of  a 
ribbon,  how  much  more  inappropriate  it  must  be 
for  a  flower. 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Englehe.irt  repudiates  any 
intention  to  imply  that  violet  is  not  more  accurately 
descriptive  than  purple,  and  yet  the  whole  spirit  of 
his  first  letter  would  convey  an  opposite  opinion  to 
the  reader.  The  reason  why  Mr.  Engleheart  talks 
of  contradiction  is  because  he  fails  to  see  that  the 
same  word  may  be,  as  often  is,  used  both  generically 
and  specifically.  This  is  extremely  common  in  the 
classification  of  plants  and  animals,  where  the  name 
of  the  family  is  frequently  used  again  for  one  of  the 
genera  included  in  it,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
this.     Mr.  Engleheart  denies  that  this  is  the  case 


with  purple,  "  because  neither  in  the  spoken  nor  in 
the  written  language  do  I  encounter  any  such  use 
of  the  words."  This  seems  to  me  the  most  unfor- 
tunnte  sentence  in  the  whole  correspondence,  for 
Mr.  Ewbank  had  previously  shown  and  Mr.  Engle- 
heart must  know  that  Nicholson  constantly  uses 
the  term  purple  specifically,  and  not  generically,  as 
descriptive  of  flowers  in  passages  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  cannot  be  open  to  doubt.  It  would 
appear  the  love  of  controversy  led  Mr.  Engle- 
heart to  attack  a  letter  which  was  perfectly 
clear,  but  which  was  never  intended  to  open  a 
controversy,  and  the  same  motive  must  explain 
why,  in  order  to  secure  an  apparent  advantage,  he 
has"  made  this  inaccurate  statement.  He  must 
know  that  Nicholson  distinguishes  in  this  very 
genus  Solanum  between  S.  runcinatum  as  "bright 
purple  "  and  S.  Torreyi  as  "  violet."  Nicholson's 
well-known  work  is  sufficient  evidence  that  purple 
is  used  specifically  in  descriptions  of  flowers,  just 
as  the  academician's  letter  shows  that  it  is  also 
used  generically. 

The  second  statement  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred comes  from  Canon  Ellacombe,  who 
permits  me  to  say  that  he  is  quite  of  my 
opinion  that  purple  has  a  .specific  as  well  as  a 
generic  value  in  flowers.  The  third  statement 
is  more  laconic,  and  runs  thus  :  — 

I  do  not  agree  with  Engleheart's  fads  about 
purple.  Hbney  Ewbank,  January  14. 


LILIUM  AURATUM. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  bulbs  with  which 
I  have  had  to  deal  that  has  disappointed  me  more 
than  Lilium  auratum.  I  grew  it  first  in  pots,  and 
on  the  whole  this  system  has  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  as  the  bulbs  have  lived  longer  than  when 
planted  in  the  open.  I  think  they  would  have  lasted 
still  longer  if  I  had  used  greater  care  in  preventing 
bright  sun  from  reaching  the  foliage  when  it  was 
quite  young.  The  leaves  may  perhaps  bear  the 
full  force  of  the  sun  when  they  are  growing  in 
the  open  air,  but  it  is  very  different  when  it 
reaches  them  through  the  glass,  and  they  are  at 
the  same  ti  me  surrounded  with  a  hot  and  dry  atmo- 
sphere. It  has  been  after  passing  through  sucli  an 
ordeal  that  I  have  found  the  leaves  more  or  less 
scorched,  and  ultimately  turn  black.  This  last 
condition  would  make  them  susceptible  toattacks  of 
insects  or  fungoid  growth,  to  which  some  people 
fancy  they  can  trace  the  cause  of  failure.but  I  think 
the  presence  of  insects  or  fungoid  growth  on  the 
injured  leaves  is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause.  The 
longest  time  I  have  kept  a  bulb  of  this  Lily  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  was  six  years.  This  was 
one  that  was  very  promising  the  first  year.  It 
sent  up  a  strong  stem,  which  was  well  studded 
with  leaves  and  showed  seven  flower-buds.  The.se 
I  reduced  to  one  as  soon  as  the  buds  could  be 
seen.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  flowers 
had  a  greater  efltect  on  the  character  of  the  growth 
than  I  anticipated,  as  this  plant  was  conspicuous 
amongst  the  others  for  its  stately  stem  and  large 
and  handsome  leaves  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  one 
flower  left  came  deformed.  The  next  and  three 
following  years  the  bulb  so  treated  was  in  every 
way  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  others. 

It  is  about  ten  years  since  I  planted  the  first  lot 
of  bulbs  in  a  bed  amongst  Rhododendrons,  but 
they  all  disappeared  in  about  four  years,  and  the 
same  thing  occurred  with  others  planted  in  a  well- 
prepared  soil  in  a  mixed  flower  border.  Five  years 
ago,  when  I  made  a  new  garden,  I  started  growing 
this  Lily  again  in  the  open  air,  this  time  with 
English-grown  bulbs,  which  came  to  hand  appa- 
rently full  of  life  and  vigour.  They,  too,  have 
disappeared,  and  that  in  a  garden  where  every- 
thing else  thrives  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
I  think  now  I  will  give  up,  for  I  certainly  hoped 
for  belter  things  when  I  grew  bulbs  in  a  maiden 
soil.  "J-  *-'■  ^■ 


Cape  Town,  in  1887,  and  named  by  Mr.  Baker,  who 

describes  it  as  having  linear,  rigid,  erect  leaves,  2 
feet  long,  and  a  tall,  branched  .scape  of  bright  red 
funnel-shaped  flowers,  over  an  iiu-.h  lung,  with 
spreading  segments.  Corms  of  tliis  jj'ant.  have 
lately  been  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Templeman.  The 
leaves  are  similar  in  texture  and  form  to  those  of 
Sparaxis  pulcherrima,  now  called  Dierama.  The 
corms  are  remarkable  in  being  persistent — that  is, 
the  old  corm,  instead  of  shrivelling  and  dying 
away,  as  in  Gladioli,  remains  quite  firm  and 
healtliy,  and  as  a  new  one  is  formed  every  year, 
the  root-stock  consists  of  a  number,  in  some  cases 
more  than  a  dozen,  of  corms,  all  packed  closely,  one 
on  top  of  the  other.  The  lowermost  corms  must 
be  a  dozen  years  old.— W.  Watsos,  in  (iardm  and 
Forest. 


Tritonia  Templemanni.— This  isoneot  the 
handsomest  of  the  thirty  species  of  Tritonia  known. 
It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Kobeit  Templemao,  of 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


CAMELLIAS  CASTING  THEIR  BUDS. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  Camellias  to  cast 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  buds  during  the 
winter  months.  The  bud  that  remains  on  the  plant 
until  the  end  of  January  is  practically  safe,  and 
seldom  fails  to  expand.  It  is  in  the  dark  months 
of  December  and  January  that  bud-dropping  is 
most  likely  to  cause  annoyance.  Bud-dropping  in 
Camellias  may  be  traced  to  various  causes.  A 
weakness  of  constitulion  induced  by  deficient  root- 
action  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  bud-casting. 
Curiously  enough,  weakly  specimens  frequently  set 
a  quantity  of  buds,  and  if  all  of  them  are  allowed 
to  remain,  the  probabilities  are  that  neariy  or  quite 
all  will  fall  during  the  dull  months.  Better  far  to 
thin  the  buds  as  soon  as  they  are  set,  leaving  just 
as  many  as  the  plants  can  deal  with,  than  lose 
them  all  later  on.  The  eye  of  the  grower  will  be 
able  to  judge  within  a  little  the  number  of  blooms 
that  a  plant  is  capable  of  bringing  to  perfection. 
If  the  collection  were  gone  over  in  this  way  eariy 
in  the  autumn,  not  only  would  bud-dropping  be  in 
a  great  measure  lessened,  but  the  individual 
blooms  would  come  finer.  From  November  till  the 
end  of  January  it  is  not  safe  to  maintain  a  higher 
night  temperature  than  45°  with  a  lise  of  5°  in  the 
daytime.  Especially  during  periods  of  hard  frost 
with  little  or  no  sunshine  must  artificial  heat  be 
carefully  applied.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
gets  very  dry  many  of  the  buds  will  certainly  fall. 
I  have  seen  them  lie  on  the  soil  as  thick  as 
hail  merely  through  the  bouse  being  somewhat 
over-heated  on  frosty  nights.  Far  better  let 
the  temperature  drop  within  sevfr.d  decrees  of 
freezing  point  in  a  time  of  hard  protracted  frost, 
such  as  we  have  passed  through,  than  run  the  risk 
of  seriously  diminishing  the  crop  of  bloom.  Ca- 
mellias are  naturally  so  hardy,  that  one  need 
never  fear  the  thermometer  marking  freezing  point 
towards  the  morning.  Naturally,  when  othfr 
tidngs  of  more  tender  charac'er  are  grown  with 
them,  such  a  low  temperature  would  not  do,  but 
Camellias  should  never  be  wintered  with  plants 
that  demand  much  warmth.  Camellias  will 
remain  for  years  in  good  condition,  retaining 
their  foliage  and  blooming  with  regularity 
and  freedom  without  change.  When,  how- 
ever, they  come  into  such  a  root-bound  state, 
they  require,  even  during  the  winter  season,  a 
considerable  amount  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
The  mass  of  roots  gradually  pushes  up  the  soil 
until  there  is  very  much  less  space  between  it  and 
the  rim  of  the  pot  than  when  the  plant  was  put  into 
it  The  consequence  is  that  the  ball  of  soil  is  apt 
to  be  deficient  in  moisture,  and  the  buds  are  thus 
imperfectly  nourished.  The  ill  effects  of  this  will 
generally  not  be  apparent  until  the  pipes  have 
been  made  hot  to  keep  out  frost,  and  then  strong 
specimens,  to  all  appearance  in  the  finest  condi- 
tion, will  cast  their  buds  wholesale.  The  better 
budded  a  plant,  the  worse  will  its  case  be  under 
such  circumstances.  Plants  with  heads  dispro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  pots  should  every  now 
and  then  get  an  extra  allowance  of  water.  Not  infre- 
quently the  source  of  injury  might  be  traced  further 
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back  to  that  period  when  the  plants  are  taking 
their  annual  outing  in  the  open  air.  Rainy 
weather  is  apt  to  be  deceptive  as  regards  the 
amount  of  moisture  jilants  in  pots  get.  For  days 
together  rain  may  fall  that  will  keep  the  foliage 
and  surface  soil  quite  wet,  and  yet  not  be  heavy 
enough  to  penetrate  the  dense  foliage  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  compost.  If 
this  occurs,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  September 
when  the  buds  are  swelled  up,  they  will  be  sure  to 
sustain  a  check,  which  often  will  not  be  perceived 
until  winter  is  far  advanced.  With  plants  in  pots 
of  considerable  dimensions,  it  is  well  to  tap  them 
smartly  with  the  knuckles  now  and  then.  If  they 
give  out  the  slightest  ringing  sound,  they  must  at 
once  be  thoroughly  soaked,  even  though  the  sur^ 
face  soil  be  quite  wet.  When  bud-dropping  is 
cause  d  through  defective  root-action,  this  must  in 
some  way  be  restored.  Fresh  drainage  and  a  clean 
pot  will  frequently  do  all  that  is  necessary,  but  if 
the  soil  looks  close  and  the  roots  are  much  discol- 
oured, something  more  than  this  will  have  to  be 
done.  When  the  compost  consists  mainly  of  peat, 
it  is  not  often  that  it  gets  close  ;  but  if  loam  is 
the  principal  ingredient,  a  too  liberal  use  of  the 
water-can  will  soon  bring  it  into  a  sour  condition. 
If  this  be  the  case,  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  pos- 
sible must  be  removed,  the  plant  replaced  in  a 
clean  pot  of  the  same  size,  employing  fine  sandy 
peat  in  place  of  the  soil  that  was  taken  away. 

J.  C.  B. 

Callas. — Whilst  there  seem  to  be  differences  of 

opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  wisest  to  plant  out 
Callas  in  the  spring  for  the  making  'of  good  sum- 
mer growth,  or  to  retain  the  plants  in  pots,  I  find 
very  many  growers  adopt  the  plan  of  keeping  all 
their  stoutest  ones  in  pots,  only  turning  them  out  at 
the  proper  season,  removing  side  shoots,  rubbing 
down  the  balls  of  soil,  and  repotting  in  so  small 
ones  as  well  can  be  at  the  first,  keeping  them 
in  the  pots  all  the  summer,  and  pushing  them 
along  by  housing  early  for  the  production  of 
early  flowers.  In  many  cases  a  further  shift  into 
rather  larger  pots  becomes  needful  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  market  growers  regard  this  as  the  best 
course  where  Callas  have  to  be  forced.  That  the 
weaker  or  smaller  stems  or  offshoots  when  planted 
out  into  highly  manured  ground  do  relatively 
make  the  strongest  growth  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  as  these,  even  if  the  stems  and 
leafage  have  become  ever  so  stout,  still  being 
newly  potted  in  the  autumn  are  less  fitted  to 
stand  early  forcing  than  are  those  which  have 
been  kept  in  the  pots  all  the  season.  It  is  very 
important,  however,  especially  that  Callas  are  of 
a  semi-aquatic  nature,  that  very  ample  waterings 
be  given,  especially  to  pot  plants,  and  also  that 
the  pots  stand  on  a  bed  of  ashes  or  cocoa  fibre 
refuse.  Liquid  manures  are  of  more  service  to  pot 
plants  where  the  roots  are  densely  crowded  than 
to  plants  outdoors,  where  because  of  ample  manure 
and  root  room  the  chief  want  in  hot  weather  is 
plenty  of  moisture.  It  seems  absolutely  improbable, 
come  yellow  or  any  other  colour,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  white  variety  will  ever  be  materially 
lessened. — A.  D. 

Indian  Azaleas   for   early  flowering.— Of 

these,  the  early- flowering  character  of  Deutsche 
Perle  is  fully  maintained  upon  plants  several  years 
imported.  In  my  own  case  the  plants  of  this  variety 
will  have  had  nearly  all  the  flowers  cut  from  them 
before  any  are  open  uponindica  alba,  which,  though 
still  an  excellent  variety,  will  not  compare  with 
Deutsche  Perle  either  for  earliness  or  quality,  the 
purity  of  colour  in  the  last  named  being  superior, 
whilst  the  flowers  are  much  finer  and  thus  better 
adapted  for  many  purposes.  It  is  also  very  free 
flowering  and  of  good  habit,  this  latter  advan- 
tage being  perhaps  more  a  point  of  management 
than  anything  else.  As  an  assistance  to  this  end 
no  strong  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  take  the 
lead ;  if  these  be  stopped  it  will  be  much  better. 
Judgment  is  also  required  in  cutting  the  flowers, 
so  as  to  regulate  the  growth  also.  Unless  everyi 
bloom  is  needed,  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  too  hard, 
those  being  left  where  the  wood  is  not  so  convenient 


for  cutting  of  a  good  length.  The  flowers  of 
Deutsche  Perle  are  rather  susceptible  to  bruising 
when  they  are  packed  too  lightly  together. — A. 


CLIMBERS   FOR  A  GREENHOUSE  WALL. 

I  HAVE  a  lean-to  greenhouse  15  feet  long  with  a 
back  wall  9  feet  high,  and  wish  to  cover  it  with  a 
flowering  creeper,  or  rather  with  creepers,  as  I 
have  thought  of  planting  Asparagus  plumosus  on 
a  part  of  it.  There  is  a  stage  2  feet  wide,  0  inches 
deep  and  2  feet  8  inches  high.  The  stage  has  6 
inches  of  spar  on  it  at  the  present  time.  This  I 
intend  moving,  and  think  of  making  some  brick 
pits,  so  as  to  plant  the  climbers  out.  The  house  is 
occupied  with  Begonias  in  the  summer,  Primulas 
and  such  like  in  the  winter.  Would  some  reader 
of  The  Garden  recommend  a  climber  or  climbers 
that  would  do  for  cutting?  I  prefer  something 
sweet-smelling. — High  Peak. 

*„,*  In  reply  to  the  above,  I  would  advise  the 
following  selection  for  the  purpose,  not  all,  of 
course,  but  such  as  may  be  deemed  the  most  suit- 
able as  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  most  needed 
in  flower.  Of  sweet-scented  plants  either  a  dark 
or  a  light  variety  of  Heliotrope  would  soon  fill  up  a 
good  amount  of  space  and  be  found  very  useful,  bear- 
ing any  amount  of  cutting.  Rhynchospermum  jas- 
minoides  would  be  another  serviceable  plant,  very 
sweetly  scented,  flowering  from  May  to  July ;  being 


noted,  its  foliage  being  evergreen  being  also  in  its 
favour.  Habrothamnus  elegans  is  a  very  free 
climber,  but  it  would  possibly  be  of  too  robust  a 
growth,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Begonias. 
Attention  might  very  well  be  directed  to  Bougain- 
villea  spectabilis  (see  coloured  plate  January  7, 
1893)  note  well  there  respecting  its  culture.  Sola- 
num  jasminoides  is  an  exceedingly  free-growing 
climber,  and  one  that  yields  a  wealth  of  blossom. 
The  Passifloras  and  Tacsonias  would  neither  of 
them  do  so  well  against  a  wall  as  upon  a  roof. 
Whatever  climber  is  chosen  from  this  list  look 
well  to  the  drainage  and  use  the  best  soil  that  can 
be  had  ;  this  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  peat  unless  where  otherwise  specified.  An- 
other point  to  observe  is  to  secure  plants  that  are 
perfectly  free  from  such  insect  pests  as  mealy 
bug  and  white  scale,  both  of  which  will  give  no 
end  of  trouble  later  on. — Geowbe. 
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an  evergreen, the  wall  would  be  at  all  times  covered 
with  foliage.  Jasminum  grandiflorum  is  a  very 
free  winter-flowering  variety  ;  it  is  well  worthy  of 
more  extended  culture.  For  the  first  year  or  two 
after  being  planted  out  it  does  not  make  much 
growth,  but  when  once  well  established,  it  grows 
freely  enough.  Swainsonia  Osborni  and  S.  galegsc- 
folia  are  two  very  free-growing  and  profuse  flower- 
ing climbers,  making  a  Hne  snow  vvhil»i  in  uloom  ; 
the  former  has  purple  blossoms,  the  latter  red, 
there  being  also  a  white  form  called  alba.  Another 
sweetly-scented  climber  is  MandeviUa  suaveolens, 
which  flowers  in  the  summer,  the  blossoms  being 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  an  Ipom^a.  Both  Lapa- 
geriaroseaandL.  alba  can  bestrongly  recommended, 
but  the  flowers  are  not  scented  ;  still,  they  rank 
amongst  the  very  finest  of  all  cool  house  climbers. 
Chorozema  Chandleri  and  other  varieties  of  this 
genus  are  beautiful  climbing  plants,  but  they 
lack  perfume.  Luculia  gratissima  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  climber,  but  it  may  be  trained 
to  a  wall ;  its  flowers  are  deliciously  scented.  An- 
other very  suitable  wall  plant  is  Daphne  indica 
rubra,  which  is  not  met  with  very  often  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  in  a  pot,  but  when  planted  out  in  a 
peaty  soil  it  will  thrive  very  well  indeed.  This  being 
another  sweet-smelling  flower,  it  can  be  confi- 
dently recommended  ;  the  plant  is  of  rather  slow 
growth,  however.  There  are  also  Acacias  suited  to 
the  purpose,  viz.,  A.  armata,  A.  Riceana,  and  A. 
Drummondi,  all  making  a  fine  display  with  their^ 
yellow  blossoms  in  the  spring  months.  Choisya 
ternata  as  a  comparatively  hardy  plant  should  be 


PLATE  894. 

TUFTED  HAIRBELLS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  wahlenbbrgia 

(edraianthus)  ruJIILIORUM.*) 

This  is  a  charming  and  extremely  useful  little 
group  of  alpine.s,  closely  allied  to  the  Hairbells, 
and  mostly  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Dalmatia  and  Asia  Minor.  Taking  it  as 
a  whole,  the  genus  Walilenbergia  num- 
bers over  eighty  species,  but  the  section 
of  which  our  coloured  plate  is  an  illus- 
tration is  best  known  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Edraianthus,  and  numbers 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  good  species, 
while  two  or  three  of  those  are  so  closely 
allied  as  to  warrant  us  doubting  there 
being  as  many  as  six.  They  are,  how- 
ever, useful  free-flowering  alpines,  and 
are  well  described  as  tufted  Hairbells. 
They  are  all  perfectly  hardy,  forming 
tufts  from  which  spring  the  longish  de- 
cumbent flower -stems,  from  each  of 
which  are  produced  large  heads  of  pretty 
bell-shaped  flowers,  upright,  and  of  vari- 
ous shades  of  purple.  The  chief  elements 
in  their  culture  are  full  exposure,  plenty 
of  sunshine,  a  free  gritty  soil,  and  rais- 
ing the  plants  above  the  surrounding 
level,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  stagnant 
moisture  remaining  near  them. 

W.  PUMlLiouuM,  the  subject  of  our  coloured 
plate,  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  the  species,  and  al- 
though little  different  from  W.  Pnmilio,  it  gives  us 
a  different  shade  of  colour,  smaller  and  narrower 
leaves,  a  more  straggling  habit,  and  longer-tubed 
flowers.  We  find  it  an  excellent  hardy  plant  for 
the  rock  garden,  where  on  raised  mounds  of  free 
gritty  soil  it  grows  and  flowers  vigorously. 

W.  KITAIBELI  is  a  sturdy  tufted  species,  with 
large  puq^lish  blue  flowers  and  crowded  narrow, 
slightly  toothed  leaves. 

W.  tbnuipolia  is  a  dwarf  compact  growing 
species,  with  hairy  stems  and  short  slender  leaves. 
The  smallish  flowers,  six  to  ten  in  a  head,  are 
violet-blue  or  whitish  purple,  whitish  at  the  base. 

W.  graminipolia  is  the  commonest  and  per- 
haps the  easiest  to  manage.  It  forms  tufts  of  long 
grass-like  leaves,  from  which  are  produced  bunches 
of  large  purple  flowers,  beautiful  and  very  attrac- 
tive on  account  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  set 
round  the  tuft.  This  species  ripens  seed  freely, 
and  that  scattered  about  on  the  rockery  usually 
germinates  readily. 

W.  seepyllifolia,  with  its  small  and  Thyme- 
like leaves  and  abundance  of  purple-blue  flowers,  is 
exceedingly  effective  on  ledges. 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  iu  the  Roviil  Gardens, 
Kew,  liy  Champion  Jones,  July  20, 1SU3.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyne. 
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W.  DALMATICA,  the  best  of  them  all,  is  a  fine 
robust  species,  forming  large  tufts  of  somewhat 
hroadish  linear  leaves  and  numerous  bunches  of 
Jeep  purple  flowers. 

All  the  species  are  true  perennials,  easily  cul- 
tivated, vigorous,  and  free-fiowerers,  and  well 
adapted  for  sunuj'  open  spots  in  the  rock  gar- 
den. They  are  dithcult  to  increiise  by  division 
on  account  of  the  long  roots  they  make,  but 
they  ripen  .seed  freely,  which  if  sown  directly  it 
is  gathered  rarely  fails  to  germinate. 

D.  K. 


The  Week's  Work. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Orchids  will 
demand  our  most  careful  attention,  not  only  to 
preserve  the  flowers  which  are  developed,  but  to 
encourage  tlie  opening  of  others  and  the  steady 
growth  of  the  plants.     The  Cattleyas  are  very 


species  has  pure  white  fragrant  flowers  freely  pro- 
duced ;  the  plants  are  growing  freely  in  the 
warmest  house.  Who  wouM  be  without  the 
queer-looking  Masdevallias,  such  as  Chima^ra, 
Wallisi,  bella,  Backhousiana,  and  nycterina,  which 
have  to  be  wintered  in  the  cool  house  (  They 
are  basket  plants,  like  the  Burlingtonias,  and 
require  a  good  deal  of  moisture  both  at  the 
roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  A  rather  dry  atmo- 
sphere, %vhich  might  suit,  and  indeed  is  necessary 
for  Cattleyas  and  Dendrobiums  in  flower,  causes 
the  leaves  of  these  plants  to  become  infested  with 
red  spider.  Thrips,  too,  will  not  be  long  absent 
under  such  conditions.  If  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
basket  or  divide  these  chimaroid  Masdevallias,  it 
may  now  be  done,  and  M.  tovarensis,  which  has 
now  passed  out  of  bloom,  should  also  be  attended 
to.  The  last-named  requires  repotting  annually. 
BoUeas,  Batemannias,  Pescatoreas,  and  plants  of 
this  class  will  now  be  starting  into  growth.  They 
can  be  grown  either  in  baskets  or  flower-pots,  and 
should  be  repotted  or  placed  in  new  baskets  if  this 
is  deemed  necessary.  They  require  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  good  drainage  and  to  be  grown  in  the  Cat- 
tleya  house,  especially  in  winter,  but  the  treatment 


Wahlenbergia  (Edraianthus)  Pumilio. 


beautiful  and  showy  at  this  season ;  so  also  are 
the  Dendrobiums.  There  are  other  curious,  inte- 
resting, and  even  lovely  Orchids  that  should  be  grown 
in  every  collection.  The  Rodriguezias  or  Burlington- 
las  have,  I  think,  not  only  pretty  flowers,  but  most  are 
delightfully  fragrant.  Some  great  Orchid  authori- 
ties, amongst  others  Mr.  H.  N.  Ridley,  F.L.S.,  in 
his  botanical  report  of  the  Orchid  conference,  says 
of  them,  "  Few  are  showy  enough  to  be  deemed 
worthy  of  cultivation."  It  is  this  rush  after  the 
showy  Orchids  that  has  allowed  many  interesting 
and  pretty  things  to  be  so  much  neglected.  B. 
venusta  and  B.  fragrans  are  now  pushing  up  their 
spikes,  and  should  have  a  warm  light  position  in 
the  house;  they  are  grown  in  teak  baskets  well 
drained,  and  with  a  liberal  proportion  of  good 
freshly-gathered  chopped-up  Sphagnum  amongst 
the  fibrous  peat.  When  these  plants  are  doing 
■well  the  roots  push  freely  through  the  sides  and 
bottoms  of  the  baskets.  The  plants  do  not  always 
succeed,  but  I  fancy  the  cause  of  ill-health  is 
allowing  the  plants  to  become  too  dry  at  the  roots. 
Let  them  have  good  peat  and  Sphagnum  to  grow 
in — more  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  Mix  with 
them  clean  potsherds  and  charcoal  liberally,  water 
freely  when  the  plant.s  are  growing — in  fact  they 
may  be  syringed  in  summer— and  keep  them, 
suspended  from  the  roof  glass.  B.  pubescens  is 
useful,  as  it  flowers  in  October  or  November.     This 


Cattleyas  luxuriate  in  would  soon  destroy  the 
Bolleas.  The  atmosphere  should  be  well  charged 
with  moisture,  and  I  would  prefer  a  clay  floor  to 
anything  else.  They  need  to  be  kept  moist  at  the 
roots  all  the  year  round,  the  ample  drainage  pre- 
venting stagnation,  and  although  the  plants  do 
best  near  the  roof  glass,  sunshine  would  soon  kill 
them.  A  northern  aspect  is  best.  Epidendrum 
Parkinsonianum  is  a  singular  species,  with  fleshy 
pendulous  leaves,  and  can  usually  be  bought  at  a 
cheap  rate.  The  leaves  hang  downward  because 
of  their  weight,  and  the  plants  when  attached  to  a 
block  and  suspended  from  the  roof  glass  will  some- 
times do  well  in  the  Cattleya  house.  The  flowers  are 
conspicuous  by  a  distinct  white  labellum  and  by 
the  perfume  emitted  at  night.  Two  sturdy  grow- 
ing Orchids  which  should  be  in  every  collection  are 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi  and  Peristeria  elata.  The 
former  may  now  be  repotted.  It  forms  thick  fleshy 
roots,  and  succeeds  better  in  good  fibrous  yellow 
loam  than  in  peat.  I  hive  tried  it  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat,  but  I  find  it  does  better  if  the 
compost  is  made  up  of  the  best  jellow  loam  full 
of  tough  fibre  ;  plenty  of  clean  broken  potsherds, 
some  coarse  white  sand  and  chopped-up  Sphag- 
num Moss  should  be  nu.xed  with  it.  Fill  the  pots 
one-third  with  drainage  and  two-thirds  wiih  the 
potting  stuff,  pressing  it  in  firmly.  Any  plants 
that  have  grown  to  a  very  large  size  should  be 


divided.  This  is  easily  done,  but  it  is  better  not 
to  part  them  out  too  much ;  a  large  plant  ought 
to  be  made  into  two  or  three  pieces  only.  The 
Peristeria  flowers  in  July  or  August,  and  will  now 
be  in  its  resting  period.  It  is  l>etter  to  keep  it 
rather  dry  at  the  roots  until  the  spikes  begin  to 
appear. 

The  Calanthes  still  make  a  brave  show  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  and  as  the  plants  pass  out  of 
bloom  they  are  laid  aside  under  the  stage  until  it 
is  time  to  repot  them  again.  I  have  often  alluded 
to  the  value  of  these  as  winter-blooming  plants. 
Calanthe  gigas,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea,  the  other  day,  is  a  magnificent  garden 
variety.  The  spike  of  flowers  is  immense,  and  the 
large  white  blooms,  with  a  lovely  rose-tinted  lip, 
are  very  beautiful.  It  is  a  grand  addition  to  the 
deciduous  winter  flowering  varieties.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  of  immense  size.  Cypripedium  Penelaus 
would  be  an  excellent  addition  to  any  collection  of 
these  Orchids ;  it  is  also  of  Veitchian  origin.  I 
find  Cypripediums  are  excellent  as  cut  flowers, 
they  last  so  long  in  good  condition.  I  cut  the 
other  day  fresh  flowers  of  C.  villosum  and  its  va- 
riety Boxalli  with  flowers  of  C.  insigne.  They  were 
cut  with  long  stalks,  and,  with  fronds  of  Pttris 
cretica  intermixed,  the  effect  was  excellent.  Such 
flowers  will  last  a  month  in  a  cut  state.  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  increase  the  temperature  of  any  of  the 
houses,  and  the  minimum  should  not  vary  a  great 
deal  from  45°  cool  house,  55'  Cattleya  house,  and 
65°  in  the  warmest  house.  J.  DOUGLAS. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Early  Peas. — Cultivators  will  now  have  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  get  their  earliest  Peas  on  the  move. 
Not  that  it  is  advisable  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
at  least  where  sowings  are  intended  to  be  made 
direct  into  the  open  ground,  as  the  condition  of 
the  soil  must  be  taken  into  account.  This  season 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it  will  be  the  middle 
of  February  before  the  seed  can  be  sown.  But 
with  the  aid  of  glass  protection,  cultivators  will  be 
enabled  to  make  a  commencement,  leaving  the 
sowing  in  the  open  for  the  first  opportunity  that 
offers  after  the  soil  is  in  a  fit  state.  In  making 
preparations  for  sowing  under  glass,  the  evil  must 
not  be  made  of  hurrying  the  Peas  on  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  or  very  likely  they  will  be 
much  too  forward.  Peas  badly  pot-bound  never 
succeed  well.  For  sowing  in  pots,  the  dwarfs,  such 
as  William  Hurst,  Chelsea  Gem,  English  Wonder, 
and  such  like  are  suitable,  and  should  be  more 
relied  upon  than  the  early  rounds. 

Sowing  Peas  in  the  open.— Here,  as  I  have 
previously  said,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather 
as  to  sow  when  the  soil  is  in  a  wet  and  sticky  state 
is  only  to  court  failure.  Where  there  is  a  narrow 
and  warm  south  border  at  command,  this  is  just 
the  place  for  sowing  such  varieties  as  those  enume- 
rated above,  as  on  account  of  their  quality  they 
are  a  decided  acquisition.  Where  it  is  decided  to 
grow  taller  varieties  the  rows  must  be  set  wider 
apart,  the  intermediate  space  being  reserved  for  a 
few  rows  of  Potatoes.  These  taller  varieties  may 
be  sown  more  in  the  open,  but  for  this  early  crop 
select  an  open  spot  so  as  to  be  well  exposed  to  the 
sun.  In  sowing  the  seed,  draw  flat-bottomed  drills, 
and  if  the  soil  should  be  lumpy  some  finer  soil 
should  be  sprinkled  along  first,  also  taking  t,he 
precaution  to  dress  the  seed  before  sowing  with 
either  red  lead  or  petroleum,  that  is  if  mice  are 
likely  to  be  troublesome.  The  soil  in  any  case 
must  be  in  a  fertile  and  pulverised  state,  a  free  use 
of  good  manure,  burnt  refuse,  and  a  little  steamed 
bone  flour  being  just  what  is  needed  to  impart  a 
healthy  growth,  and  such  as  will  withstand  a  spell 
of  dry  weather  when  the  pods  are  filling. 

LONGPOD  Beans. — Longpod  Beans  are  more 
often  sown  in  November  or  early  in  December  than 
Peas,  but  in  all  probability  the  greater  bulk  is  sown 
at  the  turn  of  the  day.  In  many  districts  there 
are  fancy  dates  for  sowing,  but  the  condition  of 
the  soil  from  now  onwards  is  the  guide  to  go  by. 
Valuable  south  borders  should  not  lie  given  up  to 
thi>  crop,  but  select  an  open  and  sunny  spot  where 
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the  soil  is  in  a  free  working  state,  as,  unlike  later 
crops,  these  must  not  be  trusted  to  rough  ground. 
Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  is  a  good  quality  Bean, 
but  along  with  this  should  be  sown  a  good  selec- 
tion of  the  Improved  Longpod  section.  Beck's 
Green  Gem  should  have  the  rows  about  30  inches 
apart.  The  seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  pots  in 
cold  frames.  This  plan  should  be  resorted  to  if 
the  wea  her  should  delay  sowing  in  the  open  too 
long.  Place  the  seeds  two  in  a  4i-inch  pot,  or 
singly  in  a  smaller  one.  Beck's  may  have  three 
or  four  seeds  in  place  of  two. 

Early  Lettuce. — To  follow  on  the  autumn- 
planted  Lettuce,  but  which,  no  doubt,  have  been 
cut  very  hard  by  the  recent  severe  weather,  it  is 
time  a  sowing  was  made  both  of  an  approved  strain 
of  Cos  and  also  one  or  more  of  the  Cabbage  forms. 
If  there  is  likely  to  be  a  break  in  the  supply  this 
can  be  easily  rectified  by  forcing,  as  some  of  the 
Cabbage  forms  force  most  readily.  The  seeds  if 
sown  thinly  in  a  box  of  light  soil  and  placed  in  a 
fairly  warm  temperature  will  soon  germinate.  As 
soon  as  germinated,  either  the  Cos  or  Cabbage 
forms,  it  intended  to  be  eventually  planted  in 
the  open,  must  'oe  brouglit  on  gently  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  cooler  structure,  but  not  sub- 
jected to  cold  draughts.  Eventually  these  will 
also  have  to  be  pricked  out  into  a  low  frame  to 
prepare  them  for  planting  out.  If  for  forcing, 
keep  them  going  steadily  in  a  fairly  warm  struc- 
ture. A.  Young. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Seed-sowing. — Amaryllis. — Those  who  did  not 
sow  any  seed  in  the  autumn  to  keep  up  a  succes- 
sional  stock  will  do  well  to  lose  no  more  time  in 
the  case  of  this  handsome  class  of  plants.  Late 
sowing  will  mean  a  correspondingly  smaller  plant 
by  the  autumn  following.  The  seed  had  better  be 
inserted  singly  where  the  supply  is  limited,  each 
one  being  placed  on  its  edge  to  ensure  greater 
success  in  vegetation.  The  seeds  being  of  such  a 
flat  character,  with  so  much  covering  to  the  vital 
part,  yet  of  a  perishable  nature,  are  disposed  to 
suffer  it  kept  at  all  on  the  wet  side  before  they 
are  well  above  the  soil.  I  have  sown  them  on  the 
usually  adopted  plan  of  scattering  the  seeds  upon 
the  surface  and  also  by  taking  the  greater  pains 
as  now  recommended,  finding  the  result  all  in 
favour  of  the  latter  mode  of  keeping  the  seeds 
edgewise.  It  makes  all  the  difference  between  a 
successful  germination  and  only  a  moderate  one 
when  dealing  with  the  fine  hybrid  strains  now 
grown.  The  warmth  of  an  ordinary  stove  will 
suffice,  bottom-heat  not  being  essenti.al  ;  but  a 
pane  of  glass  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
pan  or  pot  as  a  safeguard  against  mice  or  other 
vermin,  as  well  as  to  avoid  watering  as  much  as 
possible.  A  shallow  soil  is  best,  as  it  prevents  the 
roots  from  striking  too  deeply;  hence,  when 
separated,  there  is  risk  of  injury  to  them. 

Gloxixias  and  tuberous  Begonias,  &c. — For 
an  early  batch  to  succeed  old  bulbs,  a  pinch  of  the 
former  should  be  sown,  whilst  in  any  case  it  is  not 
advisable  to  defer  sowing  any  longer  seed  of  the 
latter.  A  brisk  heat  will  suit  in  both  cases,  such, 
for  instance,  as  where  early  Melons  or  Cucumbers 
are  being  grown,  quick  germination  in  the  case 
of  such  fine  seeds  being  much  better  than  a  pro- 
longed one  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well 
above  the  soil,  it  is  not  advisable  to  hasten  them 
in  either  instance  to  an  excessive  degree,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Begonias.  A  finely-sifted  soil  will  be 
the  best  upon  which  to  sow  the  seed.  This  may 
very  well  consist  of  about  one-third  silver  sand,  the 
rest  being  well  decomposed  leaf-mould  or  a  little 
cocoa  fibre  with  some  light  loam.  If  the  soil  be 
well  watered  before  sowing,  no  after-watering 
should  be  given  if  it  can  be  avoided  until  the  seed 
is  seen  to  be  on  the  move.  Covering  the  pans  with 
panes  of  glass  should  always  be  the  rule  towards 
this  end.  In  the  case  of  (he  Amaryllis,  sandy 
loam  and  leaf-.soil  will  answer  best.  Of  other  seeds 
an  early  sowing  of  Torenia  Fournieri  might  be 
found  useful ;  whilst  of  subjects  not  so  often  raised 
from  seed,  note  should  be  made  of  Aphelandra 
aurantiaca  Koezli  and  Clerodendron  fallax,  both  of 


which  can  thus  be  had  in  quantity  if  the  seed  lias 
been  well  looked  after  in  the  ripening.  Those  who 
have  none  of  the  beautiful  hjbrid  Streptocarpi 
should  also  sow  at  once,  but  where  there  is  a  good 
stock  the  sowing  can  very  well  be  deferred  a  few 
weeks  longer. 

Seasonable  notes. — Insects. — After  such  a 
prolonged  period  of  frosty  weather,  there  will  be 
the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  such  insects  as 
thrips  and  green-fly  amongst  Cinerarias,  Calceo- 
larias, and  Pelargoniums.  For  these  a  close  watch 
should  be  kept  at  such  times,  as  the  warmth  of  the 
pipes,  even  if  the  house  or  pit  be  only  about  the 
normal  temperature,  always  seems  to  facilitate 
their  increase.  Moderately  strong  fumigations, 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  will  be  found  better 
than  an  extra  strong  one.  Do  not  defer  fumigat- 
ing simply  because  only  a  few  insects  are  to  be 
seen ;  it  is  better  to  kill  the  few  than  the  many. 
In  the  stove  there  may  be  some  green-fly  upon 
Gardenias  and  other  plants  with  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  grow,  whilst  the  thrips  must  still  be  looked 
after  sharply.  Red  spider  also  must  not  escape 
notice;  it  will  attack  several  of  the  Palms,  the 
Alocasias,  and  other  plants.  For  this,  sponging 
should  answer,  using  the  syringe  more  freely  where 
such  is  possil>le. 

_  Temperatures.— For  the  present  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  make  any  marked  increase  ;  a  degree  or 
two  more  will  not  do  any  harm  (if  the  severe 
weather  does  not  return)  in  stoves  and  temperate 
houses.  We  may  yet  have  some  very  cold  weather, 
whilst  those  gardeners  who  come  within  the 
radius  of  fog  and  smoke,  instead  of  the  so 
frequent  gleams  of  sunshine  in  the  country,  know 
full  well  what  such  attacks  mean  upon  early 
growth.  Any  early  forcing  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  confined  to  close  limits  when  under  the 
influence  of  fog ;  what  is  done  may  very  well  be 
in  conjunction  with  early  fruit  forcing,  that  even 
being  a  risky  process.  When  the  temperature  is 
very  low  early  in  ,'the  morning  it  should  be 
raised  as  soon  as  possible,  but  guard  against  a  high 
standard  at  nightfall. 

Succe.ssional  flower.?.— This  should  be  looked 
after  to  the  extent  of  keeping  up  the  requisite 
supply,  but  any  exce.ss  should  be  avoided.  A  few 
at  the  time  of  early  bulbs  and  forced  shrubs 
is  far  more  satisfactory  than  a  larger  number. 
To  have  to  depend  for  a  while  upon  flowers  some- 
what staleis  atany  time  bad  enough,  but  when  these 
are  forced  flowers  the  case  is  further  aggravated. 
Any  of  the  early  potted  Hyacinths  which  exhibit 
the  most  prominence  should  be  selected  for  forc- 
ing, the  same  of  Tulips  and  Narcissi.  Nearly  all 
kinds  of  these  may  now  be  brought  on,  but  the  too 
frequent  error  of  hard  forcing  should  be  avoided. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  one  batch  coming  on  in 
a  moderate  heat  whilst  another  introduced  earlier 
is  in  an  increased  temperature.  All  of  these  bulbs 
should  be  kept  as  close  up  to  the  glass  as  possible, 
so  as  to  avoid  unduly  long  stems  and  foliage  which 
only  mean  weakened  flowers.  As  the  flowers  com- 
mence to  open  a  slightly  lower  temperature  will 
be  better,  more  particularly  when  the  plants  have 
to  be  taken  to  a  conservatory  that  is  kept  cool. 
Too  sudden  a  change  is  felt  by  plants  as  well  as 
by  human  beings.  J.  Hudson. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Hotbeds  on  Vine  borders. — If  'Vines  with  their 
roots  principally  or  solely  in  outside  borders  are 
forced,  then  ought  some  attempt  to  be  made  to 
hasten  root-action  ;  otherwise  if  this  is  not  done 
the  chances  are  that  top  growth  will  be  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  root  movement,  that  a  serious  check  will 
be  felt  by  the  A'ines  just  at  a  most  critical  stage.  A 
gentle  hotbed  of  leaves  and  a  little  stable  manure 
formed  on  the  outside  border  would  warm  this  up 
considerably,  and  have  the  effect  of  starting  the 
roots  almost  as  soon  as  the  A'ines  break.  This  may 
perhaps  lead  to  a  slightly  weaker  break,  some  of 
the  liquified  sap  being  diverted  towards  the 
formation  of  root  fibres  instead  of  being  wholly 
concentrated  on  the  top-growth  ;  but  there  will  be 


ample  compensation  for  this  later  en,  sap  being 
sent  up  by  the  active  roots  very  much  earlier  than 
usual.  A  close  watch  must  be  kept  on  the  hotbed,  as 
should  it  become  violently  hot  in  mild  weather — as 
hotbeds  are  very  liable  to  do — this  would  quickly 
injure  the  roots  in  the  border.  These  hotbeds  also 
have  the  effect  of  attracting  roots  to  the  sur- 
face, and  may  well  be  formed  on  some  Vine  borders 
for  that  purpose  alone.  Hotbeds  are  more  often 
formed  inside  newly-started  vineries  than  outside. 
It  is  found  that  the  vapour  and  ammonia  given  off 
by  the  fermenting  materials  soften  the  bud  scales 
and  greatly  favour  a  strong  early  break.  To  be 
effective  a  portion  of  the  bed  ought  to  be  turned 
every  day,  fresh  heating  material  being  added  oc- 
casionally in  order  to  keep  up  the  fermenta- 
tion. After  the  Vines  have  broken,  less  moisture  is 
needed,  and  it  is  possible  to  damage  the  tender 
leaves  by  subjecting  them  to  an  excess  of  ammonia 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  may  be  still  desirable  to  re- 
tain the  hotbeds  for  some  weeks  longer,  and  they 
will  do  no  harm  if  no  fresh  material  is  added,  turn- 
ing also  ceasing.  The  first  week  in  February  is 
with  many  a  favourite  time  for  starting  Muscats, 
and  a  mild  hotbed  is  of  marked  assistance  in  effect- 
ing a  good  even  break.  First,  however,  see  that  the 
inside  border  is  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state,  a 
soaking  of  warm  liquid  manure  not  being  wasted 
on  it,  and  be  careful  to  guard  against  injary  to 
the  roots  from  over-heating. 

Protecting  exposed  Vine  stems. — All  the 
while  the  sap  is  in  a  solid  state  it  is  not  often 
that  any  injury  accrues  to  the  exposed  part  of 
the  stems  of  A'ines  planted  in  outside  borders. 
Directly,  however,  the  sap  liquifies,  that  is  to  say, 
commences  an  upward  movement,  there  is  a  great 
risk  to  be  run  if  no  protection  is  afforded  the  stems, 
a  severe  frost  being  liable  to  completely  rupture  the 
sap  vessels.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  considerable 
length  of  stem  exposed,  this  should  be  closely 
bound  round  with  dry  hay-bands  and  further  en- 
closed by  sacking,  the  latter  being  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  hay  dry  and  non-con- 
ductive. Short  lengths  would  be  best  enclosed  by 
narrow  boards  nailed  together,  so  as  to  fit  up  to 
the  stems,  the  latter  being  then  well  surrounded 
by  dry  sawdust.  Very  short  lengths  of  stem  may 
be  simply  protected  by  a  mound  of  leaves  kept  in 
their  place  by  a  covering  of  sirawy  litter.  Where 
the  hot-water  pipes  or  flues  are  close  up  to  the  front 
walls  of  vineries  and  the  outside  borders  are  raised 
up  to  rather  higher  than  their  level,  this  has  the 
effect  of  warming  the  outside  border  considerably. 
In  order  to  make  the  most  of  this  heat,  in  addition 
to  protecting  the  stems,  also  cover  the  border  to  a 
distance  of  4  feet  from  the  wall  with  about  18 
inches  of  leaves,  with  either  litter,  boards,  or  strips 
of  galvanised  iron  on  the  top  to  keep  the  wind 
from  blowing  them  about. 

Raising  Vines. — Ripened  canes  are  most  often 
planted,  but  newly-raised  Vines  succeed  nearly  or 
quite  as  well,  that  is  it  given  the  benefit  of  a  start 
in  a  warm  inside  border.  Thus  if  eyes  were  put  in 
now  it  would  be  possible  to  have  strong  young 
Vines  ready  for  turning  out  of  G-inoh  or  slightly 
larger  pots  in  May.  It  is  also  by  no  means  a  diffi- 
cult achievement  to  raise  Vines  from  eyes  and  to 
grow  them  to  a  fruiting  size  in  pots  the  same  sea- 
son. Either  short  lengths  of  wood  or  eyes  are 
suitable,  the  latter  being  most  generally  preferred. 
Eyes  are  simply  single  buds  with  about  half  an 
inch  of  wood  left  on  each  side  of  them,  this  being  cut 
in  a  slanting  direction  on  the  under  side.  It  good 
fibrous  loam  or  turf  is  available  this  may  be  cut  into 
5-inch  squares,  the  Grass  side  being  placed  down- 
wards, and  a  small  hole  made  in  thecentreof  thesoil 
large  enough  to  bury  the  eye  in  sand.  If  set  on  a 
gentle  hotbed,  the  top  heat  not  exceeding  05°,  top 
and  root-growth  soon  commences,  and  the  young 
Vines  may  eventually  be  planted  straight  into  a 
border  or  placed  direct  into  fruiting  pots.  The 
older  plan  of  placing  the  eyes  singly  into  3-inch 
pots  filled  with  gritty  loam,  plunging  these  in  a 
fairly  Ijrisk  hotbed,  answers  nearly  or  quite  as 
well,  the  young  Vines  being  shifted  into  ti-inch 
pots,  and  from  these  either  to  fruiting  pots  or 
borders— in  each  instance  before  they  become 
much  root-bound. 
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CuTBAi-K  Vines. — When  Vines  aie  raised  aud 
not  grown  to  a  serviceable  size  in  one  season,  these 
may  be  cut  hard  back  at  once  prior  to  either 
planting  them  out  or  shifting  into  fresh  pots. 
Dress  the  wounds  with  painters'  knotting  or  styptic 
as  a  precaution  against  bleeding,  and  soon  alter 
start  in  gentle  heat.  When  the  buds  are  bursting, 
shake  the  roots  clear  of  the  old  soil,  and  either 
plant  in  inside  borders  or  else  repot,  using  pots 
large  enough  to  hold  the  roots  without  unduly 
cramping  them  and  a  fairly  rich  loamy  compost, 
making  this  firm.  Vines  thus  treated  and  kept 
growing  in  a  brisk  heat  will  be  well  ahead  of  any 
raised  this  season  from  eyes,  and  are  certainly  tlie 
best  for  growing  into  strong  canes  for  fruiting  in 
pots  ne.'it  season.  Not  only  can  the  stoutest  canes 
be  grown  from  these  "cut-backs,"  but  they  will 
also  start  into  growth  more  quickly  when  forced 
than  will  the  one-year-old  canes. 

Practical. 
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NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

Northers  Growers  and   Grower.s  on   Late 
Land  v.  Soctherx  Grower.s. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — I  have  carefully  read  Mr.  Grahame's 
article  on  p.  IG  of  your  last  issue,  and  also  that 
one  published  on  December  10  (t.c  ,  just  three 
days  before  the  last  annual  general  meeting  of 
N.  R.S.).  After  reading  the  latter-mentioned 
one  I  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  the  writer 
converted  by  any  remarks  from  an  individual 
such  as  mj'self,  because  he  expressed  himself  so 
strongly  opposed  to  the  later  dates  for  our 
metropolitan  shows.  But  I  must  turn  to  Mr. 
Grahame's  article  published  in  your  issue  of  the 
14th  inst.  In  using  the  expression  northern 
growers  and  members  (in  mine  publi.shed  in 
your  issue  of  7th  inst.)  I  really  intended  to  in- 
clude growers  on  late  land,  for  I  was  contrast- 
ing those  two  classes  of  growers  with  southern 
ones  and  growers  on  early  land.  I  believe  I 
have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  (whether  cor- 
rectly or  not  I  do  not  know)  that  these  two 
cla.sses  of  later  growers  do  rejiresent  about  30 
per  cent,  of  the  roll  of  subscribers  to  the  N.R.S. 
If  those  whom  I  had  intended  to  include  only 
represent  20  per  cent,  numerically,  then  they 
mu.st  endeavour  to  feel  10  per  cent,  smaller  in 
their  own  estimation  and  the  more  insignificant 
in  the  same  ratio.  I  apologise  for  stating  that 
which  wa3  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  fact.  I  am 
much  grieved  to  find  the  N.R  S.  is  only  credited 
with  ninety  northern  members,  but  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  that  number  increase  till  a  date  is 
fixed  for  the  Crystal  Palace  show  upon  which 
northerners  and  southerners  have  more  equal 
chances  of  exhibiting  in  an  average  season  in 
something  like  representative  form.  Mr.  Gra- 
hame  says  he  could  not  follow  my  reasoning 
when  I  stated  that  I  had  "  only  budded  a  few 
of  the  early  varieties  (plenty  of  each),  &c." 
This  expression  may  sound  what  is  sometimes 
called  "  Irish,"  but  you  will  understand  me, 
and  so  will  Mr.  Grahame,  when  I  tell  you  I 
ought  to  have  written  "  a  few  of  the  early  va- 
rieties (plenty  of  plants  of  each)."  I  should 
like  to  know  the  names  of  "  many  varieties  "  of 
first-rate  exhibition  Roses,  particularly  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals,  that  would  be  of  any  assist- 
ance to  me  as  maiden  plants  during  the  first 
week  of  Jidy.  I  prefer  cut-backs  of  snch 
varietie-i  as  Viscountess  Folke.stone  at  any  date, 
but  if  1  wish  to  compete  in  the  leading  amateur 
clas.ses  (the  only  ones  open  to  me  on  account 
of  the  number  of  plants  of  exhibition  varie- 
ties I  grow)  on  July  1,  1893,  I  shall  probably 
have  to    look  to  my  cut-back  plants  alone  to 


supply  the  necessary  blooms  {i.e.,  if  there  are 
enough  plants  in  bloom  to  make  them  worth 
looking  at).  I  grow  a  good  stock  of  all  the 
best  teas  and  hybrids  that  do  well  here,  and 
if  my  hybrids  are  not  in  bloom  I  cannot 
exhibit  forty  eight  di.stinct  varieties  that  would 
bear  comparison  with  such  Roses  as  are  ex- 
hibited by  the  leading  amateurs  now-a-days. 
It  will  have  to  be  one  of  those  exceptionally 
early  seasons,  so  seldom  experienced,  if  even 
my  H.P.  cut-backs  get  fairly  in  bloom  by  July 
1,  1S03.  I  regret  that  by  a  slip  of  the  pen 
I  named  July  2  instead  of  July  1  as  the  date 
of  the  next  Crystal  Palace  show,  but  at  the 
time  of  writing  I  was  deeply  engaged  in  thought 
about  the  last  show  in  1802.  We  certainly 
havesomo  "facilities  and  advantages"  oflered  to 
us  by  N.R.S.  as  exhibitors,  and  we  have  a  pro- 
vincial show  !  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
even  ninety  northern  members  if  we  had  not. 
I  am  glad  such  a  show  will  be  held  so  near  my 
abode  on  July  13  next,  but  I  wish  to  inform 
Mr.  Grahame  that  the  committee  of  the  Work- 
sop Rose  and  Horticultural  Society  (over 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside)  decided 
unanimotisly  to  invite  the  N.R.S.  to  hold  this 
provincial  show  in  their  town  without  the  aid 
of  any  expression  of  opinion  from  me  before- 
hand. I  sincerely  trust  that  the  parent  society 
will  never  regret  having  accepted  the  invitation. 
I  did  not  know  till  two  days  after  the  annual 
general  meeting  upon  what  day  this  show 
would  be  held.  Our  Rose  and  Horticultural 
Society's  show  is  usually  held  on,  or  about  July 
20,  but  I  am  well  pleased  for  the  sake  of  the 
Rose  show  that  the  N.R  S.  has  fixed  upon  the 
date  it  has.  I  expect  to  see  growers  from 
north,  south,  east  and  west  all  competing  at 
Worksop  in  strong  force.  I  expect  to  see  some 
of  those  exhibitors  who  are  in  favour  of  an 
early  metropolitan  show  exhibiting  from  their 
maiden  plants  as  well,  if  not  better  than 
northerners  (weather  permitting).  Local  thun- 
derstorms, or  even  tropical  heat  lasting  four 
or  five  days,  very  quickly  reverse  the  expecta- 
tions and  chances  of  exhibitors.  I  believe 
that  the  latter  kind  of  weather  often  materially 
hastens  on  the  blooming  season  more  than 
some  imagine.  I  will  say  more  :  it  often  affects 
the  chances  of  growers  on  light  land  more  than 
those  of  growers  on  heavy  clay  or  loam.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  weather  will  be  kind,  not  only 
before  the  show  day,  but  actually  on  the  day 
itself,  and  then  we  may  hope  to  see  all  Rose 
districts  fairly  well  represented,  not  only  Eng- 
lish counties,  but  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Irish.  July  will  not  be  half  over  then. 
The  IGth  was  not  too  late  for  some  of  our  best 
early  exhibitors  in  1892  ;  why  should  the  13th 
be  in  1893  1  Who  could  fix  a  better  date  for 
a  provincial  show,  so  as  to  enable  members 
from  all  districts  to  exhibit  (or  as  many  as  pos- 
sible), north  and  south  alike  ! 

Mr.  Grahame  refers  to  a  grower  of  Roses  in 
Essex  on  heavy  land,  and  to  his  having  ex- 
hibited Roses  as  early  as  June  20  ;  but  my 
Roses  are  not  in  bloom  so  early  as  those  in 
Essex.  I  know  that  the  Essex  grower  exhibited 
well  at  Leice.ster  early  in  August, -and  I  may 
say  that  I  cut  the  best  twelve  Roses  (distinct) 
from  my  maiden  plants  that  I  have  ever  seen 
here  on  the  27th  of  that  very  month.  Of 
course,  we  can  prolong  the  Rose-blooming 
season  to  a  certain  extent  by  growing  maidens, 
using  diflferent  stocks  and  planting  in  ditferent 
aspects,  on  difl'erent  soils,  and  so  on  ;  but  this 
"lasting  power"  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
ability  or  inability  to  exhibit  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  What  we  require  is  starting  power,  and 
if  we  northerners  and  growers  on  late  land  can- 
not  get   our   Roses  into    bloom   early  enough 


for  the  first  Saturday  in  July,  except  in 
very  early  seasons,  such  as  we  seldom  have,  then 
I  contend  that  the  chances  oi  northerners  and 
growers  on  late  land  of  showing  in  anything 
like  representative  form  are  exceptional.  Wo 
may  grow  Roses  in  the  north  and  midlands  on 
the  Manetti  stock  on  light  land,  and  we  may 
have  plenty  of  plants  of  the  best  varieties,  l)ut 
what  is  the  use  of  these  when  Roses  will  not 
bloom  early  enough,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.' 
I  have  light  as  well  as  heavy  land,  and  south 
walls,  too,  and  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
get  Roses  in  bloom  for  the  Crystal  Palace 
shows,  but  have  only  been  able  to  do  so  in 
exceptionally  early  seasons.  In  1891  I  budded 
6000  Manetti  stocks  (besides  others)  on  light 
land,  but  was  only  able  to  cut  from  them  blooms 
of  two  varieties  of  Roses  before  July  10,  1892. 
Your  readers  must  see  now  that  the  date  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  exhibition  is  of  grave  importance 
to  the  later  growers,  like  myself.  Neither  the 
Drill  Hall  nor  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibitions 
can  be  said  to  be  suitable  to  northerners  as  a 
rule,  and  although  I  confess  that  the  later 
growers  find  the  provincial  exhibition  more 
suitable  than  the  other  two,  still  it  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  Crystal  Palace  one.  Surely 
northerners  as  well  as  .southerners  would 
prefer  to  show  in  "  good  form  "  at  Sydenham 
rather  than  at  provincial  towns,  particularly 
when  the  classes  and  prizes  are  so  much 
more  numerous  and  so  much  better  than  at 
the  latter  exhibitions.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  metropolitan  dates,  as  at  pre- 
sent, best  suit  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
N.  R.  S. ,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  majority  to  meet 
the  minority  half  way  in  a  national  spirit  for 
the  future  benefit  of  the  society  as  a  national 
one. 

I  am  convinced  that  northerners  and  growers 
on  late  land  do  not  wish  to  suit  "  themselves 
alone  "  ;  nor  do  they  wish  to  discuss  what  they 
have  done  or  not  done  for  the  society  ;  nor  do 
they  claim  more  consideration  than  metro- 
politan members.  On  the  contrary,  they  ask  a 
favour  from  the  majority  that  rules  them  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  that  favour  is,  "Meet  us 
half  way  when  next  you  fix  a  date  for  the 
N.R.S.  Crystal  Palace  exhibition." 

I  feel  sure  that  we  have  some  good  supporters 
of  the  N.R.S.  in  the  north  whose  names  are  on  our 
roll  of  members,  and  surely  there  are  many  en- 
thusiastic Rose  growers  north  of  the  Trent 
even  whose  names  we  should  do  well  to  enlist 
on  the  roll  of  the  N.R.S.  if  only  they  would 
join.  So  long  as  the  later  growers  are  usually 
excluded  from  the  Crystal  Palace  show  by  the 
earliness  of  the  date  we  shall  never  get  many 
of  them  on  the  list.  I  am  confident  that  the 
northerners  do  not  wish  to  have  two  N.R  S. 
exhibitions  to  suit  them  alone  to  the  destruc- 
tion, or  even  probability  of  damage  to  the  later 
growers'  chances  of  exhibiting  in  a  representa- 
tive form  equal  to  that  of  their  northern  breth- 
ren. I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Grahame  has  ana- 
lysed from  the  official  return  the  results  of  the 
winning  exhibits  of  the  N.R.S.  provincial  show 
of  1892 .'  If  so,  I  beg  to  remind  your  readers 
that  my  good  friend  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  (I  believe 
one  in  favour  of  the  early  metropolitan  show 
date)  won  the  nurserymen's  .lubilee  trophy,  and 
Dr.  Budd,  of  Bath,  won  the  amateur  one,  pro- 
bably with  Roses  cut  from  maiden  plants.  Mr. 
Grahame  mentions  the  county  of  Nottingham 
as  being  represented  by  a  winning  stand  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1892.  But  how  represented  f 
Why,  by  a  neighbour  of  mine  winning  actudly 
third  prize  f'lr  "  Garden  Rises."  I  think  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  this  was  the  only  winning 
stand  from  this  county,  but   if  I  am   not,  will 
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some  kind  friend  correct  me  ?  Now  as  garden 
Roses  are  in  bloom  before  all  others  (here,  at 
any  rate),  I  do  not  see  how  a  winning  stand  of 
the  same  can  suggest  to  the  public  mind  that 
Roses,  generally  speaking,  were  in  bloom  in  this 
county.  If  it  could,  1  wonder  why  our  leading 
trade  grower,  Mr.  H.  Merryweather,  of  South- 
well, was  not  exhibiting.  I  will  not  admit  that 
the  Roses  of  this  county  of  Notts  were  sufti- 
ciently  in  l:)loom,  generally  speaking,  on  July  2, 
1892,  to  enable  an  exhibitor  of  H.P.'s  and  Teas 
to  set  up  stands  in  anything  like  representative 
form. 

Mr.  Grahame  writes  : — 

I  cannot  see  that  N.R  S.  northern  members  have 
any  fair  ground  for  complaint,  Sec.  They  are  in  a 
very  decided  minority,  and  the  southern  members 
are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  a  date  which  suits 
them. 

My  reply  is,  that  northerners  are  not  the 
only  members  opposed  to  the  early  Crystal 
Palace  show  date,  and  that  as  members  as  far 
south  as  Essex  find  it  too  early,  it  is  only 
natural  that  those  in  the  midlands  and  north 
should  find  it  still  more  early  in  proportion,  as 
their  Roses  are  later  than  those  of  the  Essex 
growers.  Surely  the  date  of  the  Drill  Hall  ex- 
hibition is  suitable  to  those  in  favour  of  the 
early  dates,  if  suitable  to  anyone  (i.e.,  if  they 
grow  Teas),  as  well  as  the  Crystal  Palace  show, 
and  such  early  growers  as  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  &c., 
could  not  be  said  to  have  been  "deprived  of  their 
chances  of  exhibiting  in  proper  form  "  at  Chester 
as  late  as  July  10,  1892. 

Mr.  Grahame  says  : — 

The  northerners  have  a  provincial  show  specially 
arranged  for  them,  and  with  good  prizes  given  bv 
the  N.R  S. 

Certainly  the  date  of  the  above  meeting  does 
suit  northerners  better  than  the  dates  of  the 
two  first  meetings.  Good  prizes  are  ofi'ered, 
but,  as  I  have  said  before,  "far  better  ones  at 
the  Crystal  Palace." 

Mr.  Grahame  writes  : — 

The  northern  members  have  done  nothing  for 
our  society  which  entitles  them  to  more  considera- 
tion than  the  metropolitan  members. 

We  do  not  ask  for  more  consideration,  but 
surely  we  deserve  an  equal  share  with  others  as 
members  of  a  national  society.  If  northern 
members  of  the  committee  attended  all  the 
meetings  of  the  N.R.S.  at  Westminster,  it 
would  cost  them  a  sum  equal  to  a  very  hand- 
some subscription  to  the  society. 

Mr.  Grahame  writes  : — 

They  have  shown  no  reason  whatever  that  they 
should  have  two  Rose  exhibitions  at  dates  to  suit 
them  alone,  to  the  destruction,  or  even  possibility 
of  damage  to  southern  growers'  chances  of  exhibit- 
ing in  proper  form. 

Surely  the  Roses  of  the  majority  of  exhibit- 
ing members  will  not  be  much,  if  at  all,  past 
their  best  on  the  Saturday  nearest  July  6.  As 
a  rule  the  provincial  meeting  cannot  always  be 
called  a  northern  meeting  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  ;  for  instance  in  the  sense  of  position 
when  held  at  Hereford  (I  do  not  complain  ;  I 
should  like  to  see  it  held  in  Ireland  if  possible). 
Again,  it  is  not  northern  in  the  sense  of  time, 
at  any  rate  not  so  much  so  as  to  exclude  some 
growers  in  favour  of  the  early  date  for  Crystal 
Palace  show  from  exhibiting  successfully,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  date  of  the  fixture,  li 
southerners  grew  Tea  Roses  and  budded  H.P.'s, 
they  might  be  able  to  show  at  all  three  N.R.S. 
shows,  but  not  so  with  the  northerner. 

We  in  the  north  and  midlands  look  upon 
the  Crystal  Palace  show  as  the  meat  in  the 
sandwich,  and  who  can  blame  us  when  we  ask 


to  share  that  meat  with  our  southern  brethren  ? 
I  wish  well  to  the  National  Rose  Society,  and 
I  sincerely  trust  that  no  remarks  of  mine  will 
lead  any-ine  to  believe  that  I  do  not,  but  I 
waiit  the  society  to  be  as  popular  in  the  north 
as  in  the  south.  I  have  written  enough  and  I 
hope  all  will  be  received  in  good  part.  I  will 
stand  down  and  patiently  read  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  on  this 
important  subject  pro.  and  con. 

Henry  V.  Machin. 
Gateford  Hill,  near  IVvrlsup. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  TEA  ROSES. 
Soils,  situations,  and  local  peculiarities  determine 
a  great  deal,  and  in  some  degree  account  for  the 
varied  experiences  of  different  Rose  growers. 
Reading  the  remarks  of  another  rosarian  and  com- 
paring them  with  one's  own  experience  frequently 
reveal  so;ne  decided  differences  so  great  as  to 
be  almost  unaccountable.  Observations,  however, 
of  the  different  growth  of  self-Fame  kinds  upon 
heavy  soil  in  the  south  and  in  lighter  soil  in  the 
eastern  counties  lead  me  to  suppose  that  we  err 
in  trying  to  grow  all  the  kinds  under  uniform  con- 
ditions, more  especially  as  regards  soil.  Now  that 
ardent  growers,  not  of  Roses  alone,  but  of  other 
plants  as  well,  do  so  much  towards  preparing  for 
them  a  site  and  soil  as  congenial  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  made,  I  think  it  is  quite  an  open  question 
whether  a  bed  of  lighter  soil  than  that  usually 
sought  after  and  considered  the  essential  for  Rose 
growing  might  not  be  the  remedy  for  so-called 
delicate  kinds  and  the  means  of  inducing  greater 
vigour.  There  would  certainly  be  increased  ability 
to  withstand  low  temperatures,  becau.se  hardiness 
is  very  much  proportionate  to  the  capacity  the 
soil  has  for  retaining  water— at  least  such  is  my 
idea.  There  is,"of  course,  nothing  like  uniformity 
as  regards  habit  of  growth,  but  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  behaviour  of  Niphetos  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  Grahame  on  p.  15  and  as  it  has 
grown  and  liowered  with  me.  In  my  previous 
notes  I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  being  so 
largely  grown  under  glass,  it  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  decidedly  tender,  if  not  absolutelv  worthless, 
kind  for  open-air  culture,  and  that  this  was  very 
far  from  being  the  truth.  In  consequence  of  the 
pendulous  disposition  of  the  flowers,  I  made  a 
group  in  a  raised  border,  and  a  very  pretty  one  it 
became.  The  bushes  grew  strongly  and  flowered 
most  freely.  The  second  lot  of  flowers  came  finer 
than  the  first,  and  some  of  them  were  borne  quite 
erect  on  strong  shoots.  I  used  to  think  they  had 
much  more  substance  than  the  comparatively 
flimsy  blooms  I  had  seen  under  glass,  but  at  any 
rate,  especially  towards  autumn,  in  the  cooler  days 
the  flowers  were  more  lasting.  The  plants  never 
showed  any  extra  susceptibilities  to  cold,  and  they 
have  endured  the  rigours  of  all  the  winters  that 
have  passed  since  they  were  planted  entirely  un- 
protected and  without  suffering.  In  a  less  favoured 
garden  I  have  seen  Niphetos  at  the  foot  of  a  wall 
growing  vigorously  and  producing  fine  flowers. 
Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  used  to  praise  Niphetos  grown  in 
this  way,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  rosarians 
will  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  discard  it  for  delicacy 
or  poor  growth.  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron  has 
been  mentioned  in  The  Gaeden  as  a  tender,  un- 
certain Rose,  but  I  have  always  found  it  the  very 
opposite  of  this,  and,  growing  in  its  own  way  un- 
disbudded?  no  kind  could  give  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  fine  flowers  than  this  has  always  done. 
My  first  experience  of  Innocente  Pirola  was  in 
heavy  soil,  where  it  was  most  unhappy,  but  elsewhere 
it  proved  one  of  the  very  best  Tea  Roses,  and  the 
bushes  grew  quite  a  yard  high.  I  am  not  sure  of 
Cleopatra,  but  Ernest  Metz  last  year  proved  that 
it  possessed  robustness.  There  is  a  danger  of  a 
fine  Rose  such  as  this  being  over-propagated  at 
first,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore it  reveals  its  true  character.  Ethel  Brownlow 
is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  exhibitors,  and  I 
must  confess  to  being  astonished  with  some  blooms 
I  saw  cut  from  standard  plants  in  one  of  the  large 


Rose  nurseries  last  year.  With  me,  growing  as  a 
dwarf,  its  shoots  have  always  been  of  a  thin  wiry 
character,  and  the  flowers,  though  well  formed, 
were  small,  with  the  lilac  tinge  rather  too  pro- 
nounced. A.  H. 


MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

No  doubt  this  will  always  be  more  or  less  erratic  in 
its  beh.-iviour  out  of  doors.  A  few  other  Roses  are 
somewhat  so,  but  none  to  the  extent  that  charac- 
terises Mar^chal  Niel.  Good  free-growing,  con- 
stant-blooming plants  may  occasionally  be  met 
with,  but  generally  its  behaviour  is  indifferent, 
and  it  does  not  always  readily  respond  to  our  en- 
deavours to  induce  healthy,  vigorous  growth.  Al- 
though I  have  not  actually  proved  the  cutting-down 
plan  in  the  open  air  after  flowering,  as  mentioned 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke  in  The  Garden  of  Jan.  14 
(p.  15),  I  tried  an  experiment  in  this  way,  and 
which  perhaps  was  even  more  likely  to  lead  to  the 
same  result  that  he  sought.  It  seemed  so  in  my 
calculations,  but  I  failed  to  realise  expectaticns. 
In  my  case  six  dwarf  plants  on  the  seedling  Brier 
stock  were  planted  in  a  very  favourable  position 
against  a  warm  wall  with  a  south  aspect.  They 
were  rather  close  together,  and  as  all  made  a 
vigorous  growth,  there  was  not  room  to  train  all  the 
shoots  properly.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  by  laying  in  almost  full  length  the 
shoots  of  three  plants  and  cutting  the  others  down 
to  near  the  ground  I  might  have  them  in  succes- 
sion, assuming  that  the  cut-back  plants  would,  as 
the  result  of  their  hard  pruning,  make  a  vigorous 
growth  to  lay  in  for  flowering  the  following  spring. 
Those  that  were  unpruned  flowered  well  and  finely, 
but  the  cut-backs  only  made  a  weak,  puny  growth, 
and  therefore  quite  defeated  my  object.  A  va- 
riety of  circumstances  has  to  be  reckoned  with  out 
of  doors  that  do  not  interfere  with  or  influence 
culture  under  glass.  With  so  many  really  reliable 
first-rate  Roses  it  seems  almost  a  waste  of  time  and 
space  to  attempt  the  growth  of  Mar^chal  Niel  at 
all  extensively.  I  have  had  no  experience  as  to 
whether  it  is  long-lived  as  a  standard,  but  it  cer- 
tainly grows  very  well  in  this  way.  A  number  of 
standard  and  half-standard  plants  that  I  have 
seen  in  Mr.  Frank  Cant's  nursery  on  several  occa- 
sions always  surprised  me  with  their  health  and 
vigour,  and  they  reward  him  with  hundreds  of  per- 
fect flowers.  Nothing  like  hard  pruning  is  resorted 
to  in  spring,  but  the  long  strong  shoots  are  brought 
down  more  or  less  horizontally  and  tied  to  stakes. 
So  treated  they  flower  almost  their  entire  length. 
A.  H. 

FORCING  ROSES. 
A:mong  the  many  things  that  are  forced  into 
fiower  annually,  very  few,  I  think,  require 
stricter  attention  to  detail  than  the  early  forc- 
ing of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.  The  weather 
during  the  last  week  of  1892  and  the  first  week 
of  1893  has  been  sufficient  to  test  the  ability  of 
any  who  may  have  any  such  Roses  under  their 
charge.  The  very  earliest  batches,  such  as 
were  intended  to  begin  flowering  at  the  end  of 
the  present  month  or  early  in  February,  would, 
of  course,  be  just  about  showing  their  buds 
when  the  recent  severe  spell  of  weather  began  ; 
consequently  they  were  in  the  most  critical 
stage  of  their  existence.  Tlie  change  also  was 
sudden,  particularly  in  its  severity. 

In  the  early  forcing  of  Roses,  endeavour  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  ;  then  all 
will  be  well  ;  but  do  not  be  alarmed  if,  with 
the  appearance  of  the  sun  for  a  few  moments, 
the  temperature  rises  to  55'  or  even  more. 
This  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  plants,  but  on 
no  account  admit  air.  If  the  sun  be  more  than 
usually  strong  at  this  season,  the  fire  may  be 
steadied  for  awhile,  but  be  careful  this  is  not 
too  long-continued,  as  the  water  cools  quickly 
in  such  weather  and  the  temperature  of  the 
house  will  rapidly  decline  when  the  sun  has 
again  disappeared.     One  very  important   item 
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in  the  forcing  of  Roses  early  is  obtaining  the  From  September  15  to  September  20  sowings 
fullest  amount  of  light,  and  to  ensure  this,  are  made  of  the  short  thick  Leek,  which  is 
the  glass  will  have  to  be  washed  occasionally  named  "  Poireau  chaud,'  in  beds,  the  seed 
to  clear  off  the  soot  which  remains  after  a  dense  being  scattered  very  thinly,  as  no  transplanting 
black  fug.  Nothing  short  of  hard  rubbing  will  follows.  It  is  covered  in  by  raking  the  .soil 
remove  this  greasy  black  deposit,  which  so  over  it,  and  the  bed  is  then  beaten  Hat  with 
effectually  excludes  the  light,  and  nothing  is  the  back  of  a  spade.  The  market  gardeners 
better  suited  for  the  purpose  than  the  brushes  often  sow  over  the  Leek  seed  a  little  corn  salad 
obtainable  from  any  horticul- 
tural sundriesman.  These  af- 
fixed to  a  handle  simplify  the 
washing  of  glass  roofs,  having 
a  lad  with  a  coarse  syringe  to 
damp  the  glass  in  advance,  and 
to  return  at  intervals  to  rinse 
what  has  been  washed.  During 
the  severe  frost  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  this,  as  the  water 
froze  too  quickly  ;  but  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  the 
earliest  opportunity,  as  the 
plants  suffer  considerably  when 
light  is  thus  obscured.  Fumi- 
gation must  be  done  in  ad- 
vance, as  it  were,  to  keep  in- 
sects in  check.  Once  they  get 
the  upper  hand  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  eradicate  them  with- 
out injury  to  the  plants  as  well.  It  will  be 
found  better,  as  a  rule,  to  fumigate  twice 
moderately  rather  than  attempt  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  pest  at  one  strong  application. 
A    good   preventive    measure,  and   one  by  no 

means  so  much  in  vogue  as  its  effectiveness  and    from  plant  to  plant,  and  are  watered  just  suffi 
simplicity  merit,  is  that  of  syringing  with  clear  j  ciently  to  keep  them  progressing  in  good  con 


Example  of  old  topiary  work.     (See  p.  01.) 

(which  comes  up  and  is  gathered  off  during  the 
winter),  covering  the  seed  of  the  corn  salad  by 
sifting  some  line  soil  over  the  beds.  When 
the  young  Leeks  have  made  some  growth  they 
are  thinned  out,   leaving  a   space  of  2  inches 


soot  water  occasionally,  making  the  solution 
several  days  before  use.  Soot  is  especially  valu- 
able in  the  Carnation  house,  and  young  plants  I 
freipiently  water  overhead  with  it,  particularly 
if  red  spider  exists.  Such  simple  means  as  these 
are  too  frequently  overlooked,  and  those  who 
have  not  tried  the  above  in  the  way  now  sug- 
gested should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  As 
soon  as  the  buds  are  well  formed  and  have 
emerged  from  the  foliage,  a  little  weak  stimu- 
lant may  be  given,  starting  with  soot  water 
first,  and  afterwards  about  twice  weekly,  giv- 
ing some  good  artificial  manure  in  a  weak 
solution.  It  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
apply  it  in  a  weak  state  and  frequently,  rather 
than  in  stronger  doses  at  longer  intervals.  It 
is  also  advisable  to  change  the  food  supplies 
thus  given,  and  when  the  buds  begin  to  show 
colour,  stimulants  may  be  discontinued  alto- 
gether. E.  J.   M. 


dition  until  the  month  of  March,  when,  after 
the  frosts  are  gone,  they  are  watered  more 
copiously,  the  beds  at  the  same  time  being 
carefully  kept  free  from  weeds. 

During  the  first  fortnight  in  May,  the  young 
Leeks  which,  it  must  be  said,  are  not  very 
large  and  have  not  much  white  stem,  are  taken 


size.  This  was  grown  much  in  the  same  way  as 
tho.se  already  described,  but  the  plants  were 
set  more  closely  together  in  the  beds  and  were 
taken  up  for  use  earlier.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
a  hotbed  in  the  latter  part  of  December  or  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January,  and  the  seedlings 
were  pricked  out  at  the  beginning  or  the  middle 
of  March,  either  in  sloping  beds  in  a  favourable 
position  or  in  hotbeds  which  had  just  been 
cleared  of  other  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  from 
which  the  lights  or  coverings  were  removed  as 
soon  as  the  young  Leeks  had  struck  root.  These 
were  planted  about  2  inches  apart  every  way 
and  very  deeply  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  leave  only 
very  little  of  the  white  part  of  the  stem  over- 
giound.  These  Leeks  were  tit  for  sale  in  June 
and  July.  They  were  not  very  thick,  but  hav- 
ing been  planted  closely  together,  the  crop  was 
quite  as  heavy  as  that  from  an  e()Ual  area  in 
which  the  plants,  although  individually  thicker, 
were  set  at  greater  distances  apart  from  one 
another. 

At  the  present  time  we  can  have  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  white-stemmed  Leeks  as 
fine  and  thick  as  those  which  used  formerly  to 
be  seen  only  late  on  in  autumn.  To  obtain 
these  the  very  large  Rouen  Leek  is  employed. 
This  is  now  more  and  more  grown  by  the 
Parisian  market  gardeners  for  the  very  earliest 
supplies,  as  it  is  the  quickest  variety  in  form- 
ing and  more  speedily  increases  in  thickness 
rather  than  in  length  of  stem.  It  is  cultivated 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  seed  is  sown  rather  thickly  in  a  hot- 
bed from  the  end  of  December  to  the  middle 
of  January.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up 
air  is  admitted  more  or  less  liberally,  according 
to  the  prevailing  temperature,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  seedlings  from  becoming  drawn, 
but  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  give  no 
check  to  their  growth  by  exposing  them  to  the 
effects  of  very  frosty  weather.     Under  all  cir- 


Kitchen  Garden. 


FORCING  LEEKS. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  desire  to 
have  the  best  kinds  of  vegetables  available  for 
use  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  addition  to 
those  periods  at  which  they  are  usually  pro- 
duced, and  to  attain  this  object,  gardeners 
resort  to  out-of-season  sowings  and  also  to 
various  modes  of  forcing.  But,  although  it  Ls 
comparatively  easy  to  force  plants  of  rapid 
growth,  such  as  Radishes  or  small  Lettuces,  it 
may  be  readUy  understood  that  it  is  not  quite 
so  easy  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  plants  which 
are  slow  and  tedious  in  growing,  as  Leeks  are 
for  example,  these  taking,  in  the  open  ground, 
eight  or  nine  months  to  arrive  at  their  full 
development.  In  consequence  of  this,  Leeks 
have  for  a  long  time  been  grown  to  only  half 
their  full  size,  or  eveii  smaller,  for  home  con- 
sumption or  for  sending  to  market,  and  in  the 
following  manner  :^ 


Clipped  archea.    Engraved  for  The  G.\rden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Lady  Headfort.     (See  p.  Gl.) 


up  either  for  private  use  or  for  sending  to 
market.  Sometimes  this  Leek  is  sown  very 
thinly  under  frames  or  cloches,  together  with 
the  very  short  red  frame  Carrot.  The  seed- 
lings in  this  case  also  are  not  transplanted,  but 
simply  thinned  out,  and  after  the  Carrots  have 
been  gathered  off,  the  Leeks  are  sold  just  as 
they  are,  at  the  same  time  as  those  raised  by 
the  first-mentioned  method.  Leeks  raised  by 
this  latter  mode  are  called  by  the  market  gar- 
deners "  Poireaux  de  semence." 

For  a  long  time  the  variety  of  Leek  named 

"  Poireau  long  d'hiver  de  Paris  "  was  forced  in 

hotbeds  for  sale  in  market   when,  like  the  last- 

i  mentioned,  it  had   reached  about  half  its  full 


cumstances  the   frame   must  be   covered  with 
mats  every  evening. 

[      About   the  end  of   March  or,   better,   some 

time   in   April,    the   seedling   Leeks,    although 

still  of  no  great  strength  (being  seldom  more 

than  a  (piarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  are  fit 

for  planting  out.     For  this  purpose  some  good 

strong  ground  should  have  been  well  dug  and 

worked  at  the  close  of  the  winter,  and  in  this 

beds  are  laid  out,  the  surface  of  which  is  well 

j  broken  up  and  covered  with    a   layer  of  well- 

;  rotted  compost  about  4  inches  deep,  which  is 

j  then  forked  in.     Rows  10  inches  or  12  inches 

apart  are  then  drawn  in  the  beds,  and  in  these 

,  the  Leeks  are  planted  out  0  inches  apart.     If 
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possible,  a  cloudy  or  even  rainy  time  should  be 
chosen  for  this  planting  out.  The  young  Leeks 
are  lifted  from  the  hotbed  in  handfuls  at  a 
time,  then,  cutting  oil"  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
and  of  the  roots,  as  is  always  done  in 
planthig  Leeks,  the  stems  should  be  buried 
deeply  in  the  soil,  that  is,  nearly  up  to 
that  part  of  the  stem  where  the  leaves  com- 
mence to  open  out.  The  bed  should  then  re- 
ceive a  good  watering  and  afterwards,  when  the 
Leeks  have  taken  root  firmly,  the  bed  should 
be  hoed  and  watered  frequently — in  dry  weather 
copiously.  Leeks  are  gross-feeding  plants,  and 
if  it  is  desired  to  have  very  good  specimens  of 
them,  their  growth  .should  be  assisted  by  fre- 
quent waterings  of  liquid  manure  made  either 
from  rape-cake,  dried  night-soil,  or  powdered 
fowl  or  pigeon-manure  dissolved  in  water.  The 
best  way  to  apply  it  is  to  draw  a  furrow  be- 
tween every  two  rows  in  the  bed,  and  into  this 
pour  the  liquid  manure  ;  any  residuum  of  it 
that  remains  on  the  surface  can  be  covered  with 
soil  by  drawing  the  hoe  over  it. 

No  one  will  be  surprised  at  the  efforts  which 
are  made  to  obtain  fine  Leeks  for  the  greatest 
possible  part  of  the  year,  for  they  are  cer- 
tainly amongst  the  best  kinds  of  vegetables  that 
are  grown,  serving  not  only  to  make  the  ex- 
cellent soups  which  everyone  knows  and  likes, 
but  also  forming  one  of  the  indispensable  in- 
gredients of  the  "  pot-au-feu."  Formerly,  for 
a  long  period.  Leeks  constituted  one  of  the 
best  winter  dishes  that  one  could  meet  with, 
at  least  in  country  places  ;  I  mean  Leeks  served 
up  (I  fa  sauce  hlaiiclte.  They  cannot,  of  course, 
be  compared  to  Asparagus  as  regards  delicacy 
of  flavour,  but  all  through  the  winter  a  very 
savoury  and  inexpensive  dish  can  be  made  with 
them,  all  the  more  welcome  because  other  kinds 
of  vegetables  are  then  either  very  scarce,  or, 
in  some  cases,  not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price. 
— Rcvua  Iloiikole. 


Scarcity   of  I.ettices   in   early  spring. — 

After  such  severe  weather  as  we  have  just  experi- 
enced there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  Lettuces  during  the 
next  two  or  three  montlis,  as  even  tliose  plants 
stored  or  planted  out  in  cold  frames  when  not  much 
frosted  have  in  many  instances  suffered  from 
damp,  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  admit  light  and 
air.  Those  who  have  a  daily  supply  of  green  salad 
to  send  to  table  will  do  well  to  prepare  for  fresh 
supplies  by  timely  sowing  in  frames,  choosing  an 
early  quick-growing  variety  of  the  Cabbage  type. 
A  small  quick-hearting  kind,  such  as  Veitch's 
Golden  Queen,  should  be  chosen.  This  forces 
readily  and  is  of  dwarf  compact  growth.  Harbinger 
is  also  excellent  for  sowing  in  heat  in  boxes  and 
cutting  in  a  young  state.  This  system  is  one  that 
could  often  be  made  available  in  cases  of  a 
deficiency,  sowing  the  seed  in  boxes  and  cutting  in 
the  same  way  as  Mustard  and  Cress.  Of  course, 
the  produce  is  small,  but  for  the  salad  bowl  it  is 
equally  useful,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
much  appreciated.  For  the  supply  of  single  Lettuces 
a  few  plants  pricked  oGE  into  boxes  or  in  a  frame 
of  the  varieties  named  soon  turn  in. — G.  Wythes. 


Beet  Cheltenliam  Green-top.— At  page  14, 
"  1.  JI.  H."  finishes  his  excellent  note  regarding 
Beet  by  saj  ing  that  Cheltenham  Green-top  grows 
too  large  and  does  not  do  well  with  him.  1  am 
very  fond  of  this  variety  ;  indeed,  I  have  advised 
its  use  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden,  and,  like  the 
writer  of  the  above  note,  I  had  the  same  difficulty 
when  I  sowed  it  on  good  land.  I  find  it  best  to 
sow  it  on  rather  poor  ground.  I  never  sow  Beet 
till  the  second  week  in  May,  and  find  by  so  doing 
I  get  just  the  roots  desired — neither  coarse  nor 
forked.  When  sown  too  early  or  on  rich  land  1  do 
not  know  of  a  worse  kind  for  forking  and  splitting, 
but  treated  as  advised  it  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired. 1  consider  the  flavour  supeiiir  to  that  of 
DeU's  Crimson  and  the  colour  is  very  good.    The 


Cheltenham  Green-top  I  have  now  grown  for  twelve 
years,  and  find  no  other  kind  to  equal  it  for  flavour. 
This  kind  originated  in  one  of  the  large  market 
gardens  round  Cheltenham,  where  immense  quan- 
tities are  grown  for  the  midland  markets. — G. 
Wythes. 

EARLY  BRUSSELS^SPROUTS. 

The  value  of  a  few  rows  of  e.arly  sprouts  is  great 
where  a  variety  of  choice  vegetables  is  required. 
I  am  well  aware  that  some  persons  object  to  early 
sprouts  before  the  frost  has  mellowed  them,  as  it 
is  termed,  but  much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  method 
of  serving  or  cooking  and  to  the  way  they  are 
grown,  as  though  we  have  not  too  much  praise  to 
bestow  upon  cooks  in  general  in  the  way  of  making 
the  best  of  the  garden  products,  to  a  certain  extent 
want}  of  space,  insufficient  moisture,  and  feeding 
are  at  times  the  cause  of  poor  vegetables.     Early 
sprouts   are    at    times    strongly    flavoured    often 
through  being  boiled  too  long  in  one  lot  of  water. 
If  when  partially  cooked   the    sprouts   are  given 
fresh  boiling  water  the  strong  flavour  will  here- 
moved  and  a  better  colour  imparted  to  them.     Of 
course  it  is  a  little  more  trouble.    Not  only  sprouts, 
but  many  other  vegetables  need  similar  attention. 
By  sowing  early  it  is  also  objected  to   that  the 
sprouts   are    too    coarse    or    large.     This  can  be 
avoided.     I  do  not  like  large  sprouts,  though  they 
seem  to  be  much  appreciated  by  the  market  people. 
Large  sprouts  soon  fill  the  basket,  but  are  not  so 
good  as  a  smaller  bullet-like  growth,  hard,  and 
without  waste.     To  get  a  medium-sized  sprout  the 
grower  should  eschew  the  sorts  recommended  for 
size  or  length  of  stem ;  they  are  no  doubt  profitable 
to  the  large  grower  or  for  exhibition,  but  for  the 
latter  purpose  they  are  now    even    less    grown. 
When  Brussels  Sprouts  are  served  at  table  a  minia- 
ture Cabbage  is  not  expected,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
serve  these  large  kinds  to  the  best  advantage,  so 
that  in  private  gardens  much  of  the  delicacy  is 
lost  when  large  coarse  kinds  are  grown      There  is 
very  little  trouble  in  securing  a  few  early  plants  if 
seed  is  sown  at  the  end  of  January  or  early  in  Feb- 
ruary.    I  prefer  to  sow  on  a  mild  he.at,  that  is,  a 
bed  made  up  with  fresh  leaves  early  in  the  year 
and  allowed  to  settle  down  before  sowing  the  seed. 
Others  may  not  have  similar  accommodation,  and 
may  only  require  a  small  number  of  plants.     In 
such  cases  a  single  box  of  seed  may  be  sufficient, 
but  with  the  latter  greater  care  is  required,  as 
often  the  smaller  quantity  if   placed  in  excessive 
heat  is  brought  on  too  rapidly,  with  the  result  that 
the  plants  are  weakly  from  the  first  and  cannot 
give  a  fair  return.     When  sown  in  cold  frames  the 
plants  are  sturdy,  and  better  able  to  withstand  our 
cold  winds  in  the  spring.     I  have  previously  ad- 
vised a  dwarf  variety,  and  for  years  have  grown 
Paris  Market,  a  dwarf  early,  small,  solid  sprout  of 
good  flavour,  but  no  doubt  there  are  others  equally 
suit.able.  Another  important  point  is  sowing  thinly, 
as  there  are  more   plants  ruined  by  thick  sowing 
than  anything   else.     Early   transplanting  is  also 
necessary,  lifting  with  as  much  care  as  possible. 
In  exposed  positions  much  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  shelter  by  drawing  deep  drills  before  planting 
out,  in  all  cases  using  a  trowel  to  preserve  all  the 
roots  possible.     Another   equally  important  point 
is  deeply-dug  ground  with  plenty  of  decayed  manure. 
During  the    early    autumn    months    in    case    of 
drought,  a  good  soaking  of  water  or  liquid  manure 
occasionally  will  do  much  to   remove  the  strong 
flavour  often  objected  to.     I   would  also  advise 
ample  space  at  planting  ;  a  yard  between  the  rows 
is  none  too  much,  and  18  inches  or  even  2  feet 
between  the  plants.  G.  Wythes. 


moisture  before  putting  on  the  Asparagus  roots. 
Quantities  of  roots  could  be  forced  annually 
where  tan  is  procurable,  as  it  costs  little  and 
is  of  great  value,  and  retains  the  heat  for  a  long 
time.  In  all  cases  if  a  great  body  of  tan  is  used 
there  should  be  sufficient  depth  of  soil  put  over  the 
tan  oefore  the  roots  are  placed  in  their  forcing 
quarters  and  another  layer  over  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  forced.  If  this  is  done  there  is  little  danger. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  left  exposed  on  the  surface 
the  growth  is  weak  indeed,  often  much  injured  by 
the  heat  arising  from  the  tan. — S.  H.  B. 

A  good  garden  Potato. — Raised  by  some 
village  cultivator  at  Fontenay-sous-Bois,  this  va- 
riety was  first  sent  out  by  MM.  Forgeot  under  the 
well-deserved  name  of  Belle  de  Fontenay,  and 
subsequently,  when  its  merits  were  recognised  by 
MM.  Vilmorin,  it  was  admitted  by  them  into  their 
catalogue.  It  is  a  productive  and  early  kind,  com- 
ing in  at  the  same  time  as  the  Royale  or  even  the 
Marjolin,  handsome  in  appearance,  being  long  and 
well  proportioned  in  shape,  with  a  smooth,  yellow 
skin.  The  flesh  (like  that  of  all  true  French  va- 
rieties) is  of  a  pure  butter-yellow  colour,  and  the 
quality  is  first-rate.  The  tubers,  when  lifted,  keep 
tirm  and  good  for  a  long  time  in  winter  and  are 
slow  in  germinating ;  they  can,  consequently, 
either  be  planted  for  the  earliest  crop,  or  later  on 
as  a  main  crop  for  autumn  and  winter  use. — Iiii'iic 
Horticolc. 


Asparagus  forced  by  tan. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  R.H.S  last  week  there  was  an  interesting 
exhibit  by  Mr.  Balderson  of  Asparagus  forced  by 
tan  without  any  other  heating  agency.  Of  course, 
the  forcing  by  tan  or  spent  bark  is  well  known, 
but  it  rarely  occurs  that  such  results  are  secured  as 
to  get  ch nice  vegetables  so  early  by  using  tan  as 
the  heating  medium.  Mr.  Balderson  covers  the  tan 
with  enough  soil  to  counteract  the  great  heat  and 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  VEGETABLES. 

A   UENTLEMAN     who    is    intimately   connected 
with    the    culture    of    vegetables   recently    re- 
marked,   "I   observe   that    of    the    numerous 
papers  to  be  read  before   the  Fellows   of  the 
Royal  Horticidtural  Society  during  the  ensuing 
year  only  one  is  devoted  to  vegetables."     He 
might  have  added,  and  only  two  specifically  to 
fruit.    In  regard  to  vegetables,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  in  these  days  young  men  in  gardens 
have  anything  like   the  needful   opportunities 
offered    them    to    become   expert    cultivators. 
Nearly  all  their  time  is  expended  in  houses,  in 
the  flower  garden,  or  in  the  domestic  decorative 
department,  and    thousands   of    these    youths 
who    are    looking    forward    to    become    some 
day    head    gardeners    have    the    most    imper- 
fect   knowledge    with     respect     to    vegetables 
through   no   fault   of    their   own,  but    because 
they  have  so  few  opportunities.  Fruit  culture  is 
perhaps  better  understood  because  so  much  of 
it  now  is  performed  under  glass,  but  outdoor 
culture  still   remains   to   many  an   unexplored 
field.     Perhaps  next  to  vegetables  there  is  no 
department  in  which  young  men  have  oppor- 
tuuities  to  learn  so  little  as  of  the  hardy  flower 
garden,  for  very  few  indeed  can  undertake  the 
sole  charge  of  hardy  flower  gardens,  rock  gardens, 
&c.,  and  be  fully  familiar  with  hardy  plants, 
their  names,  requirements,  &c.     So  far  as  re- 
lates to  vegetables,  there  are  few  head  gardeners 
who  have  not  found  it  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  a  good  supply  of  these  should  be  fur- 
nished all  the  year  round.     Even  in  the  dexd 
of   the  winter,  when   the  ground  is   locked  in 
frost  and  snow,  it  is  held  imperative  that   an 
abundance  of  vegetables  be  furnished,  and  what 
cannot  be  supplied  naturally  must  be  furnished 
artificially.     It   is   easy   enough    just    now    to 
have    plenty   of    Asparagus    or    Seakale,   pro- 
vided  during    the   spring    and    summer    ordi- 
nary courses  were  adopted  in  the  one   case   to 
maintain  a  succession  of  roots,  and  in  the  other 
of  root  stems.     But  there  is  far  more  ability 
needed   to   furnish  these   root  or  stem  stocks 
than  is  required  for  the   successful  forcing  of 
them.     It  is  easy  to  go  to  the  store  and  obtain 
ample  supplies  of  Potatoes  in  the  winter  when 
there,  but  it  requires  some  knowledge  to  grow  a 
large  and  healthy  crop  of  good  tubers  and  to 
properly  store  them.     We  find  it  easy  enough  in 
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winter  to  cut  heads  of  Savoy  Cabbages,  Broc- 
coli, Kales,  or  to  gather  Brussels  Sprouts  ;  but 
there  woulil  have  been  none  to  gather  now  had 
not  jiiili,'uu'ut  been  ju'operly  exercised  in  tlie 
sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  spring,  the  proper  put- 
ting out  and  culture  of  the  plants.  The  same 
may  bo  saiil  with  respect  to  all  kinds  of  garden 
roots.  Too  many  persons  are  apt  to  think  that 
anyone,  however  ignorant,  can  grow  vegetables. 
That  is  not,  I  an  sure,  the  opinion  of  our 
leading  gardeners  who  do  grow  them  well,  and 
who  know  not  only  how  much  of  skill  and 
experience  is  required,  but  also  how  very  im- 
portant to  them  in  their  places  is  that  know- 
ledge. Even  in  connection  with  our  exhibi- 
tions, too  often  any  encouragement  found  in 
connection  with  vegetable  classes  has  been  fur- 
nished in  the  shape  of  prizes  ottered  by  seeds- 
men, and  although  no  one  doubts  but  that 
these  prizes  are  given  for  trade  purposes,  yet 
have  they  in  the  past  done  wonders  in  pro- 
moting better-class  vegetable  culture,  better 
selection  of  sorts  and  higher  appreciation  of 
what  constitutes  quality  and  beauty  in  vege- 
tables than  formerly  existed.  It  is  to  their 
credit  that  our  rural  cottage  garden  exhibitions 
do  far  more  for  vegetables  than  do  many  of  the 
pretentious  or  high-class  societies.  A. 


Autumn    Mammoth    Cauliflower.  —  When 

recently  in  Hampshire  one  of  the  best  vegetable 
growers  in  the  county  told  me  that  he  had  never 
before  seen  such  superb  white  and  perfect  Cauli- 
flowers as  were  the  heads  of  Sutton's  Autumn 
Mammoth  shown  at  Winchester  in  November  by 
Mr.  Best,  of  the  Vine  Gardens,  Basingstoke.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  such  encomiums  should  be 
uttered,  as  when  I  saw  the  variety  growing  at 
ReaJing  last  autumn  I  could  not  but  notice  how 
very  fine  a  strain  this  was,  and  how  perfectly 
white  were  the  heads.  The  yellowish  tinge  so 
often  found  in  the  old  Autumn  Giant  was  lacking, 
whilst  the  heads  of  the  former  from  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  at  the  same  time  and  subject 
to  the  same  treatment  were  much  larger  and  more 
evenly  so.  That  may  not  be  a  recommendation  in 
all  cases,  but  then  the  large-headed  sort  may  be 
cut  earlier  than  smaller  ones,  and  that  is  much  in 
favour  of  the  Autumn  Mammoth. — A.  D. 

Dwarf  Gem  Brussels  Sprouts. — I  saw  this 
variety  growing  in  a  garden  recently  in  company 
with  some  of  the  taller  exhibition  and  Matchless 
varieties.  In  common  with  these  sorts,  the  sprouts 
were  somewhat  loo ?e  and  open,  because  grown  in 
sucli  very  deep  rich  holding  soil.  That  is  far 
from  being  the  best  condition  for  the  successful 
production  of  good  sprouts.  I  prefer  hard  soil, 
which  causes  the  stems  to  grow  more  slowly  and 
be  harder  also,  in  that  way  producing  very  hard 
medium-sized  knobs  or  sprouts  on  them.  But  the 
Dwarf  Gem  form,  which  is  some  G  inchei  to 
8  inches  shorter  than  are  the  tall  growers,  is 
specially  suited  for  small  gardens,  where  it  may 
be  planted  out  more  closely  together  than  can  tall 
ones.  Under  proper  culture  on  hard  firm  soil  and 
got  out  early,  the  stems  reach  about  18  inches  in 
height,  and  are  clothed  from  bottom  to  top  with 
close-set  solid  sprouts  that  are  not  so  strong- 
flavoured  as  are  larger  ones.  Any  good  breadth  will 
give  sprouts  from  October  tUl  the  end  of  March. 
—A.  I). 

The  longest  Cucumber. — I  cote  the  query  by 
"  W.  A.  P."  as  to  a  Cucumber  attaining  the  length 
of  (J  feet  2  inches.  This  would  not  be  a  Cucumber 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  More 
than  likely  it  would  have  been  a  specimen  of  the 
Snake  Gourd,  which  will  reach  that  length  when 
well  grown.  I  very  well  remember  to  have  seen  a 
remarkably  long  specimen  of  this  latter  member 
of  the  Cucurbits;  family  some  years  ago  in  a  large 
group  of  Gourds,  &c.,  shown  at  South  Kensington. 
Kven  it  it  were  a  Cucumber  there  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage in  the  length,  b.it  a  decided  disadvantage, 
unless  we  are  to  cut  off  as  much  as  may  be  re- 


quired for  each  day's  consumption,  a  plan  not 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  any  practical  gardeners. 
liong  Cucumbers  are  not  of  any  use  for  the  supply 
of  a  gentleman's  table  ;  two  at  least  of  moderate 
size  may  be  grown  where  one  long  one  is  produced. 
A  Cucumber  of  from  15  inches  to  IS  inches  in 
length  is  infinitely  better  than  one  of  from  '21 
inches  to  HO  inches.  Large  Melons  are  really  fine 
ornaments  to  the  dessert,  but  long  Cucumbers  are 
no  advantage  whatever,  and  where  a  constant  sup- 
ply is  kept  up  they  will  rarely  be  found.  It  is  true 
that  large  Melons  may  not  be  of  such  fine  flavour 
as  those  of  medium  size,  but  they  serve  a  useful 
purpose ;  whereas  the  long  Cucumber  does  not, 
and  the  less  we  see  of  the  latter  in  private  esta- 
blishments the  better  in  every  respect.  Cucum- 
bers are  frequently  allowed  to  hang  too  long  before 
they  are  cut ;  they  are  much  better  in  flavour 
whilst  the  seed  is  still  in  the  embryo  state  ;  when 
cut  in  this  condition  the  plants  will  continue  to 
bear  much  longer.— GROWER. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Pea  Wordsley  'Wonder.  — Like  "  W.  I.,"  I  am 

surprised  that  Wordsley  WouJer  has  not  become  more 
popular.  It  is  with  me  an  excellent  second  early, 
growing  and  beariujr  freely.  Peas  being  just  the  righli 
size  when  cooked.  Its  long  narrow  pods  are  crammed 
with  Peas  to  almost  bursting  point. — A.  Y. 

Pea  Telephone.—"  W.  I."  in  his  article  at  p.  2-3 
says  that  the  above  Pea  is  as  yet  indispensable.  True,  it 
isa  good  grower  and  bears  freely,  the  pods  being  of  large 
size,  although  the  size  would  lead  one  to  expect  that 
more  would  be  inside  than  there  is.  My  reason  for 
calling  attention  to  it  is  with  regard  to  its  edible 
qualities  when  cooked,  as  I  have  heard  more  complaints 
of  this  than  any  other,  it  being  far  too  sweet. — A.  Y. 


Orchids. 


ERIOPSIS  RUTIDOBULBON. 

This  plant  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  native 
of  Colombia,  where  it  is  said  to  be  found  grow- 
ing on  the  stems  of  Palms  in  the  province  of 
Antioquia.  I  have  received  a  small  plant  of  it 
from  Hermann  Haak  for  a  name.  He  says  his 
friend  found  it  growing  in  the  full  sunshine,  and 
thinks  it  must  be  new,  as  he  has  never  seen 
such  a  curious  warty  pseudo-bulb.  I  have  known 
the  plant  about  forty  years.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Purdie,  well  known  as  a  collector 
for  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  and 
is  stated  to  grow  at  between  4000  feet  and 
5000  feet  altitude,  so  that  it  would  not  appear 
to  require  great  heat.  This  Eriopsis  I  have 
found  to  revel  in  strong  sunshine,  and  I  think 
if  it  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  brighter  light,  it 
would  be  more  easily  grown  than  it  appears  to 
be,  for  it  has  always  been  a  difficult  plant  to 
manage.  When  seen  in  flower  it  is  really  a  beau- 
tiful plant,  and  I  trust  H.  Haak  will  be  succe.ss- 
ful  with  the  plants  he  has,  and  that  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  plant  more 
often  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  The  only 
example  that  I  have  seen  of  late  years  is  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking,  where  I  saw  it  flowering.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  a  dense  raceme, 
which  is  erect  and  arching,  springing  from  the 
side  of  the  pseudo-bulb  at  its  base,  are  each 
nearly  2  inches  across,  sepals  and  petals  nearly 
equal,  orange-yellow  in  the  centre,  the  outer 
part  being  of  a  reddish  brown.  The  side  lobes 
of  the  lip  are  large,  erect,  dark  reddLsh  brown, 
the  middle  lobe  white,  spotted  with  blackish 
purple.  These  flowers  are  very  conspicuous  and 
they  last  a  considerable  time  in  full  perfection 
if  properly  cared  for.  I  have  seen  it  treated  as 
a  pot  plant,  but  I  fancy  it  does  better  ia  a  bas- 
ket.    The  pot  or  basket  must  be  well  draiued. 


using  good  brown  peat  fibre  from  which  all  the 
fine  soil  has  been  beaten,  mixing  with  it  some 
clean  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  This  plant 
during  its  period  of  growth  appears  to  enjoy  a 
liberal  amount  of  moi.sture  both  to  its  roots  and 
overhead.  1  like  to  hang  it  up  near  the  glass 
and  to  let  it  have  the  full  sun,  .saving  just 
through  the  hottest  period  of  the  day,  at  which 
time  the  thinnest  shade  is  sutficient.  During 
such  weather  as  we  have  been  receutly  getting 
I  like  to  take  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  stage, 
for  I  think  it  is  a  plant  easily  aflected  by  too 
low  a  temperature,  and  in  the  winter  I  think 
55°  is  quite  low  enough  for  it,  whilst  in  the 
summer  it  may  be  kept  in  a  good  heat  with 
plenty  of  moisture.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower, 


■White  Lselia  anoeps. — A  magnificent  form 
of  this  plant  now  lies  before  me  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  T.  Gabriel,  Palace  Road,  Streatham 
Hill.  It  is  apparently  between  the  varieties  Stella 
and  Williamsi,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  round 
and  full,  of  good  substance  and  pure  white,  the 
lip  also  being  white,  the  side  lobes  on  the  inside 
lined  with  crimson-purple.  It  has  not  the  radiat- 
ing streaks  of  purple  on  the  front  lobe. — W.  II.  G. 

Megaclinium  purpuratum. — "  H.  B."  sends 
a  specimen  of  a  plant  from  Western  Africa  which 
I  take  to  be  this  species.  The  fact  is  the  genus  is 
but  imperfectly  known,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  decide. 
The  scape  is  flattened,  green,  speckled  with 
brownish  purple,  bearing  the  flowers  on  either  side 
down  the  middle.  The  flowers  are  small ;  in  fact, 
I  could  make  nothing  of  them  with  the  naked  eye  ; 
but  upon  using  a  powerful  glass,  I  see  they  are 
yellowish  white,  freckled  with  reddi-h  purple.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  curious  plant,  nearly  allied  to  the 
West  African  Bolbophyllums,  and  as  it  does  not 
require  much  space,  it  deserves  to  find  a  home  in 
your  collection,  which  you  say  is  not  confined  to 
showy  plants. — G. 

Cypripedium  insigne  Amesianum  (//.  IT.). 
— This  is  a  beautiful  flower,  with  somewhat  of  the 
shape  of  C.  Maulei,  the  dorsal  .sepal  having  the 
whole  upper  portion  pure  white,  the  lower  part 
green  shaded  with  brown,  the  lower  sepals  large, 
similarly  coloured.  The  petals,  too,  are  more 
deflexed  than  in  the  ordinary  forms  and  beautifully 
undulated  on  the  margins,  the  lip  yellowish.  This 
is  one  of  the  varieties  imported  by  Messrs.  Pitcher 
and  Manda,  of  New  York. — H. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  (fine  variety). —  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  S.  Kerslake,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Kev.  E.  Handley's  collection  at  B:ith,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  this  species  I  have 
seen.  It  has  very  broad  sepals  and  petals,  both 
much  undulated,  the  latter  being  dentate  and 
of  the  purest  white  saving  a  few  spots  of  chestnut 
on  the  sepals  ;  these,  too,  on  the  outride  are  faintly 
tinged  with  rose.  The  lip  is  white  with  a  large 
blotch  of  chestnut  in  front  and  a  few  smaller  ones 
beside  the  yellow  crest.  I  am  told  there  are  nine 
flowers  on  the  raceme.  The  flower  sent  measures 
just  upon  4  inches  across. — W.  H. 

Cypripedium  Constableanum.— This   is   a 

new  hybrid  raided  between  C.  Fairrieanum  crossed 
with  C.  Dayanum,  and  it  approaches  nearer  to 
Fairrieanum  than  do  any  of  the  hybrids  raised 
from  it.  Leaves  short,  pale  green,  faintly  tessellated ; 
flower  at  present  small  ;  dorsal  sepal  incurved, 
whitish,  flushed  and  veined  with  apple-green, lower 
sepal  small,  green  ;  petals  white  flushed  with  pale 
green  and  marked  with  lines  and  dots  of  purple, 
the  ends  reflexed  and  lined  with  hairs  on  both  upper 
and  lower  edge  ;  lip  green  flushed  with  brown. 
This  beautiful  hybrid  has  been  raised  by  Messrs. 
Pitcher  and  Manda,  of  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  and  is  named  by  them  in  honour  of  F.  A. 
Constable,  of  New  York  City.— W.  H.  G. 

liselia  albida  varieties. — I  have  received  from 
"  T.  0."  several  forms  of  this  beautiful  old  plant, 
which  has  now  been  grown  in  our  gardens  for 
about  sixty  years.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  quan- 
tity of  this  species  has  been  imported  from  Mexico, 
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for  it  never  has  been,  and  it  is  not  now  a  plant  that 
is  retained  long  under  cultivation.  Four  of  the 
flowers  sent  represent  good  forms  of  the  typical 
plant,  which  is  always  charming.  No.  1  is  the  va- 
riety bella,  which  has  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  soft 
rose,  becoming  deeper  at  the  tips,  the  lip  wholly 
deep  rose.  No.  (J  is  the  variety  sulphurea,  the 
flowers  being  pale  yellow.  This  species,  although 
so  well  known  and  so  long  cultivated,  does  not  last 
above  three  or  four  years  in  our  collections,  so  that 
the  finer  varieties  are  soon  lost. — W. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Laelia  superbiens  (dark  var.)  (D.  JI7.).— This 
is  a  vory  good  form  of  this  plant,  hut  inferior  to  the 
fine  form  called  Quesneliana,  grown  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Gaskell,  of  Liverpool.  Yours  is  a  very  dark 
form  of  the  typical  plant  and  is  flowering  very  early. 
The  flowers,  too,  last  a  considerable  time  in  full  beauty. 
— G. 

Aeranthes  grandifiorus.— This  plant  is  nicely 
in  flower  with  Mr.  Seeger  at  Dulwich,  and  it  proves  to 
be  a  much  better  plant  than  I  had  given  it  credit  for, 
producing  a  succession  of  blooms,  which  are  very 
sweet  and  creamy  white.  This  genus  comes  very  near 
to  Angraecum.  If  the  flowers  of  this  plant  had  a  tak- 
ing colour,  they  would  have  many  admirers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Madagascar. — W.  H.  6. 

Dendrobiuni  Cassiope. — This  fine  hybrid  ap- 
pears to  be  flowering  very  freely  with  Mr.  Cypher,  of 
the  Queen's  Koad  Nursery,  Cheltenham,  judging  by 
the  quantities  of  blooms  sent  me.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  kinds  that  I  know.  It  is  a  cross  be- 
tween D.  japonicum  and  D.  nobile  albiflorum,  the 
blooms,  which  are  of  good  size,  being  pure  white,  sav- 
ing the  dark  maroon  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 
— W. 

Phalaenopsis  Sohilleriana  splendens 
(.7.  i/.).— This  is  a  grand  vai-iety  of  tuia  beautiful  spe- 
cies. You  say  there  are  a  dozen  blooms  on  the  spike, 
but  I  think  I  have  seen  this  same  variety  carrying  more 
flowers  when  Mr.  R.  Warner  had  his  fine  lot  of  plants 
at  Broomfield  Lodge  some  twenty.two  or  twenty-three 
years  ago.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  taken  the  Moth 
Orchids  in  hand,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
occasionally  respecting  them.— W.  H.  G. 


Ferns. 


FERN  NOTES. 

Old  PL.^nts  versus  youxi:  ones. — When  one 
compares  the  small  or  decorative  stamp  of 
plants  as  grown  by  the  trade  with  those  of  a 
similar  character  to  be  usually  seen  in  private 
establishments,  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  the 
two  as  it  relates  to  the  f  reshne.ss  of  the  growth, 
speaking  in  a  general  way.  This  failing,  me- 
thinks,  results  from  two  distinct  causes.  One 
of  these  may  very  fairly  be  designated  the 
"  avoidable,"  wliilst  the  other,  in  contradis- 
tinction, can  be  suitably  termed  the  "  unavoid- 
able.'' I  wUl  deal  with  the  avoidable  first. 
Gardeners  in  private  places  are  at  times  given 
to  the  mistake  of  retaining  their  plants  too 
long.  I  mean  by  this  that,  instead  of  casting 
aside  a  plant  when  it  has  either  become  ex- 
hausted or  is  too  large  for  its  purposes,  it  is 
retained,  to  manifest  disadvantage.  If  the 
plant  from  any  cause  has  lost  vigour  and  is  so 
weakened  as  to  need  considerable  nursing  to 
bring  it  round,  then  I  say  it  is  better  not  to 
wa.ste  time  over  it,  but  to  look  to  a  younger 
stock  to  supply  its  place.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  however,  the  old  plant  is,  even  if  ever  so 
shabby,  still  kept  on  with  hopes  of  complete 
recovery  in  due  time.  The  room  now-a-days 
in  nearly  all  cases  is  far  too  valuable  to  counte- 
nance this  mode  of  procedure.  Shabby  or 
half-starved  plants  are  no  ornament,  whilst 
they  occupy  space  and  time  also.  Thus,  for 
ini-tance,  to  grow  on  a  young  stock  of 
the    decorative    species    of    the   Pterises,    the 


Davallias,  and  the  Aspleniums  is  much 
Ijetter  than  retaining  the  same  number  when 
they  have  attained  to  the  limit  of  size  in  any 
given  case.  Healthy  and  growing  plants  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  starved  and  stunted 
ones.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of  room, 
the  larger  plants  occupying  valualjle  space,  yet 
oftentimes  not  so  useful  or  so  ornamental  as 
smaller  ones.  The  overcrowding  in  itself  being 
injurious  to  all  soon  makes  a  bad  matter  a  worse 
one.  The  moral  of  this  is  to  always  have  a  few 
plants  of  a  kind  coming  on  to  supply  the  places 
of  those  that  are  losing  their  attractiveness.  In 
doing  this  one  need  not  fear  if  an  old  plant  or 
two  is  killed  at  times  through  hard  usage  in  a 
cooler  house  or  in  unsuitable  positions.  There  [ 
is  to  my  mind  a  deal  more  pleasure  to  be  had  in 
plant  culture  by  growing  on  a  young  stock  than 
there  is  in  retaining  such  in  a  healthy  state  when 
the  limits  as  to  size  are  reached.  When  there 
only  happens  to  be  one  or  a  few  at  the  least  of 


tial  ;  whilst  on  the  other,  quite  the  opposite  is 
the  case.  This  difficulty  is  furthermore  added 
to  by  the  construction  of  the  houses  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown.  In  this  the  trade  grower 
has  the  decided  advantage  as  houses  are  now 
built,  the  contrast  between  the  average 
run  of  plant  houses  in  private  establishments 
and  those  devoted  to  trade  purposes  being  so 
palpable  as  to  convince  all  that  have  any  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  their  construction.  In 
private  gardens  where  the  houses  are  old  ones, 
their  construction  is  oftentimes  such  as  to  render 
the  cultivation  of  small  or  medium-sized  plants 
almost  an  impossibility.  It  must  not,  then,  in 
such  cases  be  wondered  at  if  gardeners 
cannot  produce  such  satisfactory  results  as 
their  more  fortunate  brethren  in  the  trade. 
For  instance,  the  beautifully  compact,  neat 
and  useful  plants  of  the  Pteris  fatnily, 
as  grown  in  nurseries,  could  hardly  be  got 
with  twice  the  ingenuity  devoted  to  their  cul- 


Italian  garden  at  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunnewell's,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  U.S.  America.     An  example 
of  modern  and  ugly  clipping  of  trees  of  naturally  good  form.     (See  p.  01.) 


any  given  kind,  each  one  has,  of  course,  to  be 
kept  for  further  increase.  In  most  cases  of  Fern 
propagation,  .speaking  of  kinds  best  known  and 
most  useful,  the  increase  by  means  of  spores, 
by  division  or  offsets  is  comparatively  easy  ;  as 
it  relates,  however,  to  the  increase  by  means  of 
spores,  sufficient  advantage  is  not  at  all  times 
taken  by  gardeners  to  keep  up  a  stock  of 
young  plants  to  succeed  others. 

In  dealing  with  the  other  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, "  the  unavoidable,"  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  plant  culture  of  any  description  is 
rendered  very  much  easier  where  such  large 
numbers  of  any  one  given  kind  are  grown  as  to 
lay  claim  to  a  house  exclusively  to  one  species, 
or  to  such  collectively  as  thrive  well  under  the 
same  conditions.  This  it  is  hardly  ever  possible 
to  do  in  a  private  garden,  hence  the  large  trade 
grower  has  always  in  this  matter  a  clear  advan- 
tage. One's  difficulties  are  considerably  in- 
creased in  growing  in  one  house  several  plants 
whose  special  needs  are  widely  divergent.  Mois- 
ture and  shade  on  the  one  hand  may  be  essen- 


ture  in  a  private  garden.  The  growth  in  the 
latter  would  be  in  most  cases  more  attenuated, 
giving  the  idea  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  treat- 
ment alone.  What  refers  to  the  Pteris  does 
also  to  many  of  the  Adiantums  and  to  the 
Gymnogrammas  ;  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  the  same  results  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
In  private  gardens  it  will  oftentimes  pay  to 
grow  small  Ferns  in  heated  pits  where  they 
can  be  got  close  to  the  glass  rather  than  keep 
them  at  that  stage  amongst  other  and  larger 
plants.  This  I  have  seen  done  with  good 
results  in  more  than  one  case  ;  shelves  also, 
where  possible,  might  be  made  use  of  to  the 
same  ends.  In  the  case  of  those  who  grow 
largely  to  supply  the  market,  the  object  is  to 
have  the  plants  as  good  as  they  can  possibly 
be  got  in  small  pots.  To  effect  this  some 
growers  feed  the  plants  to  such  a  degree,  that 
when  they  do  change  hands  there  must  soon 
follow  a  decline  in  the  healthy  look  of  the 
plants.  Rather  than  buy  the  most  vigorous- 
looking    plants,   I   would   prefer  those    which 
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have  a  hardy  look  about  them,  even  if  they  be 
not  of  sucli  a  deep  green  shade  or  with  such 
large  fronds.  The  more  natural  the  treatnient 
has  been,  the  better  will  be  the  results  after- 
wards. PoooiA. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Narcissus  monopliyllus  ia  a  lovoly  plant, 
auj  whfii  in  \ii;<n-v)H3  health  ono  of  tlio  most  cliai-miiii; 
of  early  sprinij  Imlbs.  To  ^et"-  it  thns  early,  all  you 
want  is  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  and  the  bulbs 
potted  up  early  iu  August.  It  requires  uo  foreing 
whatever. 

The  Caucasian  Snowdrop  (G.  caueasicus), 
whieli  Baker  in  his  '*  Amuryllidere  "  makes  a  sub- 
species of  G.  nivalis,  we  lately  noticed  in  l)loom  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  G.  caueasicus  may  be  de- 
scriljed  as  a  large  G.  nivalis  with  broad  glaucous 
lea\es  and  in  its  best  forms  somewhat  larger  flowers. 
A  plant  well  worth  growing  ou  account  of  its  earliness. 

The  winter  'Windflower  (Anemone  blanda), 
which  has  for  some  time  be^-n  showing  buds  ou  the 
surface,  has  at  last  broken  through,  and  we  have  now 
this  species  fully  open.  What  a  delightful  spring 
flower,  and  so  early  as  to  make  it  almost  indispensable 
for  the  rock  garden.  It  will  continue  more  or  less  in 
bloom  from  now  until  its  near  ally  (A.  apennina)  ap- 
pears. 

Anemone  fulgenshas  not  escaped  the  late  severe 
frosts,  although  no  harm  may  be  done  so  far.  The 
mild  weather  late  in  the  year  started  them  growing, 
and  now  all  the  leaves  have  been  so  severely  cut 
by  the  sharp  frosts  last  week,  that  the  plants  will  liave 
to  push  up  new  ones  to  take  their  place.  Many  plants 
have  been  damaged  in  this  way,  and  we  fear  tome  few 
are  past  recovery. — D. 

Cyclamen  coum.  kept  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame 
during  winter,  is  delightful  in  early  spring.  In  the 
open  it  would  not  be  in  flower  for  a  month  or  more 
yet,  but  potted  up  and  protected,  we  not  only  have  it 
early,  but  we  have  the  leaves  and  flowers  clean.  Growu 
in  pots  or  pan?,  with  from  six  to  a  dozen  corms  in 
each,  it  forms  one  sheet  of  bloom,  the  bright  reddish 
purple  flowers  amongst  the  dark  green  kidney-shaped 
foJiasre  being  very  pleasing. 

Hybrid  Brier  Roses.— I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
if  the  hybrid  Brier  Roses  which  you  figured  in  last 
week's  issue  are  in  the  trade.— H.  N.  Ellacombb, 
Jiicton. 

We  observe  with  much  pleasure  your  hand- 
some plate  of  hybrid  Sweet  Briers  in  last  week's 
Garden.  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  we  purchased  a  set  of  twelve  of  the  best  of 
these  novelties  from  Lord  Penzance  last  summer, 
including  the  varieties  illustrated. — Keyne.s,  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Mistletoe  —In  The  Garden  of  January  14  a 
writer  on  the  above  subject  wants  to  know  how 
many  other  kinds  of  trees  bear  this  parasite.  In 
the  Prater  it  is  also  found  on  Populus  alba,  P. 
nigra,  P.  fastigiata.  Acer  campestre,  A.  pseudo- 
Platauus,  Robinia  Pseudacacia,  and  on  Sali.^.  We 
have  very  hard  weather  here,  with  snowstorms 
followed  by  clear  nights  with  about  13°  below 
zero  (Fahr.).— Louis  Kropatsch,  Jan.  20. 

Erica  codonodes.— What  a  pretty  shrub  this 
is  for  winter-flowering  out  of  doors.  The  branch 
sent  you  herewith  is,  as  you  will  see,  covered  with 
flowers.  It  was  cut  in  the  Exminster  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Robert  Yeitch,  of  Exeter,  where  in  spite  of 
full  exposure  and  15°,  18°,  and  even  23°  of  frost  it 
is  now  in  full  bloom.  It  cannot  be  too  highly  re- 
commended on  account  of  its  hardiness. — F.  W.  M. 

*,*  It  is  a  charming  shrub,  but  we  find  it  gets 
killed  in  the  home  counties  except  in  favourable 
positions.  Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  tell 
us  how  it  fares  generally  in  our  climate.— Ed. 

Fremontia  californica.- It  may  interest  W. 
Wickham  (page  38)  to  know  that  Fremontia  cali- 
fornica has  flowered  well  for  many  years  near 
here.     It  is  trained  on  the  south  side  of  my  sister's 

house,   and  has  had  no  protection   in   winter. 

George  F.  Wilson-,  Heathcrhank,  ]Veybri:hje. 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  W.  Wickham's  note  on 

th's  fine  plant  in  The  Garden  of  Jan.  21   (page 


38),  and  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  diflicult  to  grow, 
allow  me  to  say  that  from  my  experience  I  could 
not  have  judged  it  to  be  so.  Some  years  ago  there 
was,  on  the  west  side  of  the  wall  of  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew,  a  fine  specimen,  which  used  to 
grow  and  flower  freely,  its  large,  saucer-like, 
yellow  flowers  being  very  ornamental.  It  had 
grown  to  the  top  of  the  wall  in  a  few  years,  but 
was  killed  during  a  severe  winter.  Let  those  who 
can  get  this  plant  take  heart  therefore,  remember- 
ing its  somewhat  tender  character.  Seeds  I  have 
always  found  bad,  but  seedlings  have  been  raised. 
It  is  a  plant  I  should  much  like  to  have,  and 
1  should  be  glad  to  make  an  exchange  for  it.^ 
R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Jioianic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Wickham,  in  referring  to  this  hand- 
some shrub  in  your  last  issue  (page  38),  says  that 
he  knows  only'  two  places  in  England  where  it 
succeeds  well — one  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  other 
in  Cheshire,  both  near  the  sea.  I  may  here  state 
that  also  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  good  plants 
may  be  seen.  There  is  a  large  plant  in  the  gardens 
at  Scorrier  House,  Cornwall,  and  at  the  Royal  Nur- 
series, Exeter  (10  miles  from  the  sea),  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  and  Son  have  a  plant  growing  in  a  balf- 
shady  position  against  a  wall  with  a  westerly  as- 
pect. This  has  now  been  planted  out  four  or  five 
years  and  is  making  good  growth,  although  it  has 
not  yet  flowered.  Attempts  at  propagating  it  by 
layers  are  being  made,  which  will  probably  prove 
successful.  Perhaps  the  finest  plant  in  the  British 
Isles  is  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank, 
Ryde,  I.W.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  this  in 
bloom  last  summer.  Ttie  plant,  spreading  20  feet 
or  more  against  a  wall,  was  covered  with  its  large 
yellow  blossoms,  and  presented  a  beautiful  picture. 
— Visitor. 

The  Wych  Hazel  (Hamamelis  arborea)  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  shrubs  in  bloom  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Each  of  the  branches  is 
covered  with  the  golden-yellow  flowers,  made  richer 
by  contrast  with  the  crimson  calyces.  Visitors  to 
the  Royal  Gardens  will  find  several  young  spe- 
cimens planted  in  a  bed  of  Gaultheria  procumbens 
near  the  rock  garden.  This  bed  was  such  a 
pleasant  picture  of  colour,  that,  although  we  have 
before  made  note  of  the  Tree  Wych  Hazel,  we  have 
done  so  again  to  draw  attention  to  its  beauty  in 
midwinter.  The  best  position  for  it  is  one  that  is 
sunny,  and  where  the  soil  is  light  without  being  in 
any  way  poor.  H.  arborea  is  quite  the  best  of  its 
family.  Those  who  have  large  gardens  should 
thus  plant  it  freely,  and  take  a  lesson  from  the 
way  it  is  used  at  Kew. 

Foster's  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  Fosteri).— A 
new  species  of  recent  introduction  from  Amasia, 
Asia  Minor,  where  in  favoured  spots  the  bulbs  are 
said  to  be  as  large  as  DafEodils.  Under  cultivation 
for  only  two  years  the  bulbs  are  increasing  in  size 
wonderfully  quick.  It  is  a  really  charming  spring 
bulb,  amongst  the  earliest  to  bloom,  its  large  green 
leaves  and  globular  outlined  pure  white  flowers 
being  especially  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time 
marking  it  as  a  really  distinct  Snowdrop.  Im- 
ported bulbs,  however,  appear  to  be  extremely 
variable,  and  we  will  have  to  weed  out  carefully 
before  we  can  expect  to  get  the  best  strain  in  our 
gardens.  The  flowers  of  G.  Fosteri  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  largest  blooms  of  G.  Elwesi,  the  leaves 
broad,  strap  shaped  and  bright  green,  not  glaucous, 
as  in  that  species.  Max  Leichtlin  says  this  is  the 
king  of  Snowdrops,  and  with  this  we  quite  agree. 

The  late  severe  weather. — During  the  last 
few  days  1  have  closely  inspected  the  green  crops 
in  the  kitchen  garden.  It  is  only  too  evident  that 
many  of  these  have  suffered  very  much.  It 
is  too  early  to  say  what  are  killed  outright.  Old 
Cabbage  stumps  are  all  dead,  many  Broccoli  are 
much  injured,  all  the  big  leaves  of  Spinach  are  de- 
stroyed, but  the  plants  look  well  enough,  and  if  we 
get  milder  weather  will  start  away  again.  E  irly 
kinds  of  Broccoli,  such  as  Penzance,  where  pro- 
tected by  dry  Sweet  Pea  haulm  are  not  killed. 
Cabbage  and  other  Lettucesare  all  dead  where  in  the 
open.  Couve  Tronchuda,  al'hough  reputedly  ten- 
der, has  stood  better  than  Brussels  Sprouts.  Pars- 
ley, again,  is  all  destroyed  where  not  protected.  I 


It  is  astonishing  what  a  little  protection  does  for 
this  crop.  Having  a  row  under  a  west  wall,  I 
covered  it  with  a  little  rough  Grass,  and  now  this 
is  as  fresh  as  if  there  had  been  no  frost.  Turnips  of 
the  white  kinds  are  much  damaged  ;  White  Chirk 
Castle  is  as  fresh  as  ever.  Chou  de  Burghley  has 
come  through  safely  so  far.  It  is  clear  after  having 
had  about  30°  of  frost  we  should  begin  to  look 
forward,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  many  vegetables 
under  glass,  to  have  plants  ready  to  put  out  when 
the  weather  changes. — Dorset. 

Apples  from.  Cornwall.  —  Herewith  I  send 
you  samples  of  several  sorts  of  Apples,  not  for  their 
size  or  grand  appearance,  because  I  could  send  much 
larger  fruits  of  most  sorts,  especially  of  the  Blen- 
heim, but  for  you  to  test  and  give  your  verdict 
upon  their  eating  and  keeping  qualities  as  compared 
with  imported  Apples.  I  have  many  other  sorts, 
all  keeping  as  well  as  those  sent,  and  if  you  think 
a  few  particulars  as  to  my  mode  of  gathering  and 
storing,  which  is  somewhat  difEerent  to  what  is 
generally  practised,  of  any  interest,  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  supply  them. — Wm.  Sangwin,  TrcUssich, 
Truro. 

*tf*  If  Apples  as  handsome  as  those  Mr.  Sang- 
win  sends  were  plentiful  in  our  markets,  there 
would  not  be  tuuch  hope  for  American  fruit. 
The  Blenheims  are  pictures,  and  we  doubt  very 
much  if  any  Apple  in  the  world  is  so  good  for 
stewing,  roasting  and  eating  as  the  Blenheim  when 
well  grown.  The  Sturmer  is  admirably  grown. 
Nothing  can  beat  these  Apples  for  flavour;  the  only 
curious  thing  is  that  the  southern  parts  of  this 
country,  which  are  so  fit  for  them,  as  Mr.  Sang- 
win  by  his  fine  fruit  shows,  are  not  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  great  deal  of  very  poor  fruit  is  imported 
annually.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  carefully 
sorted  and  barrelled  and  comes  to  the  market  with 
its  best  face.  Mr.  Sangwin  would  oblige  us  by 
telling  how  he  j  reserves  them,  because  we  are  sure 
some  of  our  best  kicds  are  spoiled  by  the  com- 
mon way  of  preserving  them  in  fruit  rooms  which 
are  far  too  hot  and  diy. — Ed. 

Early  flowers.- A  few  days  of  mild  weather 
and  genial  sunshine  have  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  hardy  flowers.  Galanthus  Imperati,  G.  Elwesi, 
and  otherearly  kinds  are  in  bloom ;  so  alsoareCrocus 
Imperati,  Iris  alata,  and  the  pretty  little  I.  cyanea,  a 
small  form  of  I.  reticulata.  Crocus  Olivieri  is  also 
very  bright,  and  odd  flowers  of  C.  Sieberi  are  also  fully 
expanded.  The  winter  Aconite  (Eranthis)  is  later 
than  usual,  only  just  opening  its  golden  buds.  The 
earliest  Narcissus  of  the  year  so  far  is  represented 
by  nearly  open  flower  buds  of  N.  maximus,  from 
roots  collected  between  Dax  and  Bayonne.  The 
scapes  were  a  foot  high  when  the  frost  (17°)  came, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  harmed  them,  although 
they  lay  frozen  and  placid  on  the  bard  ground  for 
days  under  the  snow.  The  winter  fioweriog  yellow 
Jasmine  (J.  nudiUoruml  never  better  than  this 
season  was  out  off  and  the  tasseU  of  the  Garrya 
are  not  so  fine  as  usual,  nor  are  the  Hellebores 
generally  so  fine.  Daphne  Mezereum  is  opening  its 
early  buds,  both  purple  and  white,  but  the  most 
distinct  of  all  flowering  shrubs  is  Hamamelis 
japonica,  the  dull  brown  leafless  branches  of 
which  are  thickly  set  with  golden  wiry-petalled 
blossoms  quite  unlike  those  of  any  other  shrub 
known  to  me.  So  far  it  is  evident  that  there  will 
be  some  fatalities,  Cordyline  australis  and  Phor- 
mium  tenax  having  in  some  oases  been  cut  to 
the  ground.  The  cause  would  seem  to  be  the  dull 
and  wet  autumnal  weather  rather  than  the  actual 
intensity  of  the  frost.  Growths  were  unripe  and 
watery,  hence  more  readily  affected  by  the  cold 
than  after  a  hot  and  dry  season  of  growth. — 
F.  W.  B.,  Dublin. 

■ •  After   a   spell  of    cold,    how   quickly   the 

growth  of  the  earlier  flowering  plants  proceeds. 
Scarcely  a  fortnight  has  elapsed  since  the  hard 
frost  began  to  break  up,  and  already  many  things 
are  in  full  beauty.  First  of  all  comes  Iris  histrioidc  s 
a  spreading  patch  of  several  dozen,  producing  an 
effect  which  would  be  delightful  at  any  season, 
but  doubly  so  in  January  ;  this  is  one  of  the  very 
best  Irises  ever  introduced.  I.  alata  has  been  giving 
occasional  flowers  since  November ;  the  leaves  of 
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this  are  an  added  charm.  I.  reticulata  major  has 
one  or  two  open  flowers,  but  will  not  be  in  full 
beauty  for  several  days  yet.  How  much  superior 
this  is  to  the  typical  reticulata.  Galanthus  Elwesi 
is  in  full  flower,  and  is  the  earliest  spring  species. 
Several  kind  of  Crocus  are  fully  out,  hut  C.  Im- 
perati  makes  the  bravest  show  ;  in  the  Grass, 
about  the  borders,  amongst  stones  or  sloping 
banks,  anywhere,  everywhere  it  asserts  itself,  not 
alone  by  its  quiet  colouring,  but  by  its  delightful 
perfume  also.  The  golden  Aconites  light  up  shady 
corners,  and  the  deeper  golden  yellow  of  Colchicum 
luteum  attracts  everyone  by  its  intense  colour,  while 
the  distinct  and  beautiful  pure  white  Colchicum 
arenarium  seems  to  be  a  plant  which  no  visitor 
has  previously  seen.  Hamamelis  arborea  and  H. 
Zucoariniana  are  highly  attractive.  The  young 
leaves  of  Rosa  acicularis  are  quite  1  inch  long, 
while  the  flower-buds  of  Nuttallia  oerasiformis  are 
showing.— T.  Smith,  Neirry. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JAMES  SHEPPARD,  OF 

WOOLVERSTONE. 

A  COBKESPONDBNT  sends  US  the    following  notes 

regarding  this  well-known  gardener,  whose  death 

we  briefly  noticed  in  our  last  issue  : — 

He  was  for  the  last  .SO  years  iu  charge  of  the  gar- 
dens at  Woolverstoiie  Park,  Ipswich.  The  estate  has 
recently  pasted  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Berners, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Captain  Hugh 
Berners,  R.N.,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  in  Suffolk,  as  it  extends  for  several  miles 
along  the  banka  of  the  river  Orwell.  During  the 
period  that  Mr.  Sheppard  was  gardener  lie  carried 
out  many  important  alterations  and  improvements, 
and  the  whole  place  is  characteristic  of  the  state  of 
perfection  to  which  the  art  of  modern  gardening  can 
be  brought  by  a  skilled  man.  Mr.  Sheppard  had 
an  abhorrence  of  anything  artificial  in  the  planning  of 
pleasure  grounds  or  gardens,  and  that  he  was  clever 
at  landscape  gardening  is  indicated  in  many  di- 
rections. The  he. ting  arrangements  of  the  houses 
are  the  work  of  hi-i  hands,  as  also  the  water  lupply 
to  the  garden  and  village,  forced  up  by  rams  a  mile  or 
so  distant.  Mr.  .Sheppard  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  the  horticultural  pre;-e,  served  on 
the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  yearly  acted  as  a  judge  at  the  leading 
metropohtan  and  local  fhows.  He  was  also  well 
known  as  an  exhibitor,  especially  in  clastcs  for  fruit. 
He  was  last  whiter  selected  by  the  technical  instruc- 
tion committee  of  the  East  Suffolk  County  Council 
to  lecture  on  horticulture,  but  was  stricken  down  with 
his  fatal  illness — cancer  of  the  stomach— before  being 
able  to  qiute  complete  this  season's  course  of  instruc- 
tion. He  was  always  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  for 
the  advancement  or  good  of  those  under  him.  Kind- 
hearted  and  genial,  considerate  and  thoughtful  for 
others,  he  endeared  himself  to  every  one  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  his  employers  both  past  and  present,  from 
whom  he  received  many  marks  of  approbation. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Friday  amidst  every  sigu 
of  widespread  sympathy  and  regret,  and  the  church 
was  filled  with  mourner.'',  many  of  whom  had  come 
long  diitunces  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect. 
The  shell  and  cotBn,  the  latter  of  polisheJ  Oak,  with 
hainlsnnic  ln-aas  platej  and  momits,  were  made  on 
Uie  estate  by  the  express  wish  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Berners,  who  had  shown  the  sufferer  the  utmost 
kindness  during  his  painful  illness.  The  coffin  was 
covered  with  beautiful  wreaths  and  crosses,  and  the 
sides  of  the  grave  were  lined  with  branches  of  Yew, 
Fern,  and  white  flowers. 


The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— The  com- 
mittee met  at  the  Horticultural  Club  on  the  20th 
inst.,  Mr.  William  Marshall  in  the  chair,  when  the 
following  special  donations  were  announced : 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  £10  IDs. ;  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  £.5;  Mr.  H.  Herbst,  who 
is  a  perennial  donor,  £1  Is. ;  Ware  Horticultural 
and  Mutual  Improvement  Societv,  £1  lis.  6d.  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Whittaker,  Stocklands,"Bridgewater,  10s. 
Collecting  boxes  :  Mr.  G.  Fennell,  FairUwn,  Ton- 
bridge,  10s.  (Jd.  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft,  Lewis- 
ham,  £2  Ids.  Gd.  A  letter  was  read  from  Col. 
Stanley  Clarke,  private  secretary  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  This  was  in  reply  to  one  sent  to  the 
Princess  by  Mr.  John  Wills,  in  which  H  R.H.  was 
pleased  to  signify  her  willingness  to  become  the 


patroness  of  the  fund.  The  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed,  "That  the  best  thanks  of 
the  committee  be  given  to  Mr.  John  Wills  for  the 
invaluable  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund  in  securing  the  influential 
support  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  as 
patroness  of  the  fund."  Mr.  Wills,  who  was  present, 
acknowledged  the  vote,  and  suggested  that  a 
special  circular,  announcing  the  fact  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  having  become  the  patroness  of  the 
fund,  should  be  sent  to  a  number  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  soliciting  their  support  for  the 
same.  This  was  concurred  in,  and  a  sub-com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  and  issue  the  circular. 
An  application  was  made  on  behalf  of  a  child, 
who  having  reached  the  maximum  age  ceases  to 
be  a  charge  upon  the  fund,  for  a  grant  from  the 
committee  towards  completing  his  education.  As 
this  was  outside  the  scope  of  action  allowed  the 
committee  by  the  rules,  the  application  was 
refused.  Application  was  also  made  to  know  if 
the  child  of  a  subscriber  of  seven  or  eight  years 
could  be  placed  upon  the  fund  without  election. 
The  secretary  was  instructed  to  reply  that  all 
applicants  must  stand  for  election  in  the  ordinary 
way.  A  donation  of  £5  from  Mr.  G.  Cooke  was 
announced.  A  draft  report  and  balance-sheet 
were  considered  and  adopted  for  presentation  at 
the  annual  general  meeting  on  February  3. 


Obituary. 


REV.  FREDERICK  TYMONS. 
It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the 
death  of  the  above  well-known  amateur  gardener, 
which  look  place  a  week  or  two  ago  at  his  resi- 
dence, Baskin  Hill,  Cloghran,Co.  Dublin.  His  loss 
is  really  the  breaking  of  a  link  between  the  older 
school  of  florists  and  the  new  one.  for  although  Mr. 
Tymons  had  long  ago  relinquished  the  culture  of 
bis  once  favourite  flower,  the  Auricula,  he  kept  up  a 
small  collection  of  choice  Tulips  to  the  last.  He  pos- 
sessed a  delightful  old  garden,  full  of  interesting 
plants  of  many  kinds.  Of  late  years  hardy  her- 
baceous plants,  bulbs,  and  alpine  plants  succeeded 
to  his  love  of  florists'  flowers,  and  he  was  especially 
proud  of  his  collection  of  old-fashioned  Roses, 
which  included  the  true  Rose  de  Meaux,  Coeleste, 
and  others  rot  often  seen.  All  the  Moss  Roses 
did  well  with  him,  and  over  one  of  the  garden 
doorways  a  yellow-flowered  variety  of  Lonicera 
sempervirens  used  to  blossom  very  freely.  Snow- 
drops and  Cyclamens  grew  around  the  Ash  tree 
boles  on  the  lawn,  and  in  spring  the  large  clumps 
of  Colleen  Bawn  Daft'odils  were  very  beautiful, 
while  later  in  the  year  the  white  Martagon  Lily 
formed  groups  the  like  of  which  are  rarely  seen. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Tymons  was  a  patron  of  the 
Dublin  Horticultural  Society  ar.d  a  constant  exhi- 
bitor at  its  shows,  but  at  all  times  his  greenhouses 
were  gay  and  effective,  for  he  loved  his  flowers 
more  than  the  prizes  they  might  happen  to  gain 
for  him.  A  few  years  ago  he  made  an  extensive 
rock  garden,  on  which  many  rare  alpine  plants 
did  well,  and  which  nfarly  to  the  last  were  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  him.  He  had  made  some 
progress  in  rearing  seedling  Daffodils,  and  w.is 
especially  successful  in  growing  Disa  grandiflora, 
Vallota  purpurea,  Crinum  Moorei,  and  several 
white-flowered  kinds  of  Phyllocacti. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Tymons  frequently  acted  as 
a  judge  of  Auriculas  and  other  florists' flowers  at 
the  English  exhibitions,  but  of  late  years  his 
health  failed  and  he  had  become  more  or  less  an 
invalid.  His  death  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  fifty-three  will  be  regretted  by  the  many  friends 
and  gardeners  who  knew  him. 


Italian  oil  jars. — In  your  notice  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  large  Italian  oil  jars  you  say  they 
had  better  be  moved  into  a  greenhouse  in  winter. 
This  would  be  a  great  practical  difficulty.  A  hole 
has  to  be  bored  in  the  bottom  with  great  care  in 
order  to  let  out  the  water.  This  weakens  the  pot, 
which  is  very  heavy  of  itself,  and  it  then  has  to 
be  more  thf^n  hajf  filled  with  stones  for  drainage, 


and  moving  the  pot  twice  a  year  would  soon  finish 
it.  The  better  plan  is  to  remove  the  half-hardy 
plant  in  the  autumn  if  it  is  worth  saving,  putting 
in  for  winter  ornament  some  small  hardy  shrub 
like  Box,  Aucuba,  or  Euonymus.  I  plant  mine 
fresh  every  year  generally  with  Veronicas,  as 
they  flower  late  in  the  autumn  days  when  flowers 
are  fscarce.  The  oil  jars  are  to  be  got  at  any 
of  the  good  Italian  shops  in  London,  and  as  they 
arecasedinwickerwork  to  come  from  Italy,  they  can 
be  sent  anywhere  by  rail.  The  boring  of  the  hole 
is  the  only  real  difliculty.  The  shape  of  the  pot,  too, 
would  prevent  any  plant  being  healthy  for  long,  as 
the  roots  would  fill  out  at  the  sides  and  the  pot 
is  too  much  closed  round  the  top  to  be  able  to 
receive  the  soil,  and  there  is  too  little  air. — M.  E. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts. — The  past 
week  was  the  first  mild  one  that  we  have  had  here 
for  five  weeks.  The  ground,  however,  still  remains 
very  cold.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  Tuesday  last 
that  any  change  whatever  took  place  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  at  2  feet  deep.  Previous  to 
this  it  had  remained  constantly  within  3°  of  the 
freezing  point  for  eighteen  consecutive  days.  At 
the  depth  of  1  foot,  however,  the  ground  is  now 
more  than  3°  warmer  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  The 
winter  Aconite  came  first  into  flower  in  my  garden 
on  Tuesday,  or  one  day  earlier  than  last  year,  and 
nearly  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  1891.— E.  M., 
Berhhamsted. 


Names  of  plants.  — J.  Fisk.  —  1,  Adiantum 
Willesianum  ;  2,  Asplenium  formosum  ;  3,  Blechnum 
cartilagiueum  ;  4,  AUophila  procera. P.  Hammond. 

—  1,  Acacia  diffusa;  2,  Utricularia  Endresi ;  3,  Scu- 
tellaria  ventenati ;  4,  Gardenia  citriodora. — G.  C. — 1, 
very  go-  d  form  of  Dendrobium  nobile  ;  2,  impossible 
to  name  with  certainty  from  pieces  of  growth,  send 
flowers  and  we  will  he  able  to  help  you. J.  Streeter. 

—  1,  Cypripedium   Haynaldianum  ;  2,  Odontoglossum 

constrictum. T.  Goodiuaii. — 1,  Laeha  anceps  Stella; 

2,  Odontoglossum  aspersura  ;  3,  0.  Coradinei. — F.  C. — 
1,  Cattleya  labiata  ;  2,  C.  labiata  Percivaliana. — Dart- 
ford. —  1,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei ;  2.  too  much 
shrivelled  ;  3,  Odontoglossum  Rossi ;  4,   Lsclia  anceps. 

C.    W.,    Leeds. — 1,    Odontoglossum     Cervantes! 

decorum  ;  2,  O.  Alexaudrje,  nice  spotted  variety  ;  3, 
Dendrobium    Phaheuopsis;   4,  Cypripedium  calurum, 

• G.  Arnold. — Epidendrum  ciliare,  a  very  fine  variety. 

J.  B. — Send  when  in  bloom. C.  Jesmond. — 1, 

cannot  determine,  too  dried;  appears  to  he  a  small- 
flowered  Epidendrum  ;  2,  Oncidium  Forhesi ;  3,  Cy- 
pripedium ^■enustum ;  this  I  think  is  the  very  best 
form  iu  cultivation  ;  4,  Calauthe  vestita,  yellow-eyed 
variety  ;  5,  Odontoglossum  coustrictnm. T.  Hub- 
hard. — 1,  Cattleya  Percivaliana;  2,  C.  amethysto- 
glossa  ;  3,  Oncidium  Phalaenopsis  ;  -i.  0.  flesuosum. 
S.  Jolinston. — 1,  Laelia  anceps  Hilli :  L.  a.  Per- 
civaliana.  E.    J. — 1,    Odontoglossiun  blandura  ;  2, 

Cypripedium  sylhetense. — C.  C. — 1.  Odontoglossum 
pulchellum  majus  ;  2.   L«lia  anceps  alba.- 0.  Lett. 

—  Lselia  autumnalis  Fostermani. H.  W. — Cypripe- 
dium   insigue    Amesianum. T.    Gibson. — Asarum 

curnpanm. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  PurtS— This  journal  is  pub- 
lisJud  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parti.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  arc  best  preitrved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previovs  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  Tub 
Garden /r.>in  its  cjTnmmcement  to  end  oj  IS'. '2,  forty  hro  tots, 
price,  cloth,  IM  \i :. 

"Gardanlng  lUastPatsa"  Honthly  PaT-ts.  —  r.it» 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parti,  ii  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  isiAt  of  ihe 
yearly  volurms.    Price  5d.;  poitfree,  8d, 

"Fa?m  atH  Home"  Monthly  Pa.vls.—lhit  journal  is 

publishii  in  ne.itly  bouni  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  it 
most  suitable  for  referenee  previous  to  the  ilsu;  of  the  yearly 
vo'.umes.     Price  5i.',  post  free,  8 i. 

•'Hapdy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  r, 
thirteen  hundreil  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  dirsctijns 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  Jcc.  Fifth  and  Populcr 
Bdition,  ls.;postf<e:.  Is.  3i 

"The  Garden  Annual"  fop  i893.-Contains  Alrha- 
betical  Lists  of  all  Branrhes  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  ',/■  Gardens  and  Co)' ntrij  Seats  (containing  over  OOOOj  haie 
been  very  carefully  ayid  f.i  (<  ii  nvely  revised,  and  are  admitted  10 
be  the  most  complete  erir  jwb'.ished.     Price  Is.',  by  post.  Is.  ?tl. 

Alt  of  our  readers  icho  are  interested  in  the  improvement  O/ 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  vs  to  make  Coltage  Gar- 
dening known.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  priie  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  wi'l 
be  sent  for  dist^ihuiior,  free  by  the  pvb'ish^rs.  M-srs.  Cassell 
and  Co -.p^iiy.  La  Bellt  Sauvige,  Lu'lgile  Hill   B.C. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Wtich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ;  but 
Thk  Art  itself  is  i!xTVRE."—Shake^eare, 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Chuosino  the  Site  for  a  Rock  Gabdex. 

If  asked  to  name  an  ideal  site  for  a  rock  gar- 
den on  a  large  scale,  I  should  say  without 
hesitation  :  Give  lue  an  old  disused  quarry, 
facirg  cast  or  west,  far  away  from  trees,  yet 
so  situated  that  it  might  be  easily  connected 
with  the  paik  or  pleasure  ground.  Such  a 
char.ce  rarely  happens,  but  when  it  does  occur 
it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Doubly  desirable  is  such  a  site  if  suitable 
stones  for  rock  building  can  be  obtained  on  the 
spot  and  if  the  surrounding  land  is  of  a  fertile 
nature.  In  such  a  case  the  ugly  part  can  be 
transformed  into  an  excellent  rock  garden  on  a 
grand  scale  at  but  little  trouble  or  expense. 
Many  of  the  larger  stones,  too,  might  even  be 
left  in  the  careless  positions  iuto  which  they 
fell  during  the  blasting  and  excavating  opera- 
tions ;  whUe  for  the  easy  construction  of  pic- 
turesque ravines,  caves,  and  rocky  steps,  the 
most  enthusiastic  rock  gardener  could  desire  no 
better  place  for  showing  his  ability  and  artistic 
taste.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  a  rock 
garden  should  be  \-isible  from  the  dwelling- 
house.  A  garden  which  can  be  seen  entirely 
from  the  windows  of  the  house  must  become 
monotonous  sooner  than  one  which  reveals  new 
delights  or  even  pleasant  surprises  on  closer 
inspection.  Even  a  rock  garden  in  a  small 
pleasure  ground  might  suitably  be  so  situated 
as  to  be  only  partly  visible  from  the  house. 
Peibaps  the  worst  of  all  sites  for  eflect  is  close 
to  a  straight  (eirace  wall.  In  such  a  position 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  a  harmonious 
blending  between  the  straight  architectural 
woik  and  what  should  be  an  imitation  of  Na- 
ture's noik,  unless  the  terrace  slope  is  not  of 
the  usual  "  railway  embankment"  character, 
but  ui,dulatirg.  In  the  latter  case  a  very 
natural  etTect  may  be  produced  by  scattered 
groups  of  rock  emerging  at  irregular  intervals 
from  the  undulating  slope.  Although  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  rock 
garden  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
house,  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  when 
the  house  abuts  against  a  steep  slope,  which, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  could  not  very  well 
be  removei',  but,  which  does  not  block  the  view 
from  the  windows  of  the  house.  In  such  a 
case  an  alpine  garden  close  to  the  house 
might  not  only  be  very  desirable,  but  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
the  slope  in  question. 

In  choosing  a  site  for  a  rock  garden,  however, 
we  have  not  only  to  consider  the  most  effective 
position,  but  also  the  most  practical,  viz.,  one 
suitable  to  the  plants  to  be  grown  thereon. 
As  alpine  plants,  wherever  pos.sible,  should 
enjoy  the  right  of  undisputed  preference,  the 
site  chosen  for  an  alpine  garden  must  above  all 
things  be  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
mountain  plants.  It  mu.st,  therefore,  have  as 
much  light  as  possible  and  be  far  away  from 
trees,  which  might  not  only  overshadow  them, 
but  send  their  hungry  roots  into  the  crevices 
prepared  for  alpines.  Especially  dangerous  are 
large  Elm  trees.     An  excavation  made  perhaps 


50  feet  or  more  away  from  such  trees  will  re- 
veal the  fact  that  the  ground  is  full  of  roots 
whicli  could  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  en- 
croach on  the  reserved  ground  allotted  to  the 
treasures  of  the  higher  altitudes.  Where  the 
conditions  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  excavations  for  a  rock  garden  with- 
out coming  into  contact  with  the  roots  of  more 
or  less  distant  trees,  a  deep  narrow  trench 
should  be  made  and  filled  up  with  cement  con- 
crete, which,  when  hardened,  would  be  an 
effectual  barrier  against  the  hungry  roots. 
Often  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  this  concrete 
wall  is  at  the  edge  of  a  path,  where  it  could  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  the  irregular  design 
of  our  alpine  garden.  Many  people  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  forming  a  rock  garden  because 
their  garden  is  flat  and  uninteresting.  But 
this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  it  should  be 
made  more  irregular.  Even  if  the  ground  is 
perfectly  level,  it  is — provided  there  is  plenty 
of  light— nevertheless,  suitable  for  an  alpine 
garden  on  either  a  large  or  a  small  scale. 
If  the  work  is  to  be  on  a  small  scale,  a  rocky 
bed  or  two  rising  from  the  flat  ground  in  a 
natural  manner  will  not  be  at  all  amiss.  But 
if  the  work  is  to  be  of  a  more  extensive  cha- 
racter, the  irregularity  can  be  easily  produced 
by  excavating  in  one  place  and  filling  up  in  an- 
other. Assuming,  for  instance,  that  the  chosen 
site  is  a  perfectly  flat  lawn,  the  area  might 
then  be  sunk  say  3  feet  or  4  feet,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  soil  thus  obtained  used 
for  filliEg  up  another  3  feet  or  4  feet,  thereby 
producing  a  difference  of  5  feet  or  8  feet  be- 
tween the  highest  and  lowest  parts.  Sloping 
ground  is,  of  course,  always  preferable,  not 
only  because  it  is  more  adapted  for  a  pictur- 
esque display,  but  also  because  it  affords 
greater  facility  for  drainage.  In  most  cases  we 
will  have  to  make  the  best  of  the  ground 
whether  it  be  sloping  north,  south,  east  or 
west.  But  where  a  choice  of  various  aspects 
occurs,  a  gentle  slope  towards  east  or  west 
would  be  preferable  for  choice  alpines.  Many 
plants,  it  is  true,  like  the  full  .sun  for  at  least 
the  greati  st  part  of  the  day,  but  if  planted 
against  a  slope  facing  due  south  they  are  apt  to 
become  fcorched  during  very  dry  weather,  al- 
though they  may  succeed  remarkably  well  after 
having  once  become  established.  An  abrupt 
slope  facing  due  north  can  ouly  be  used  for 
shade-loving  plant.s,  but  if  the  slope  towards 
the  north  is  very  gradual  and  gentle,  it  will  be 
found  an  excellent  position  for  alpines  from  the 
highest  altitudes  requiring  a  cool  and  moist 
position.  Much  wil'  in  every  case  depend  on 
circumstances,  and  the  laying  down  of  any  hard 
and  fast  rule  for  the  formation  of  a  rock  garden 
is  impossible.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exdei: 

('/"(i  br  continved.) 


Border  Auriculas. — It  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
the  Auricula  is  grown  more  largely  as  a  border 
flower,  or  as  an  edging  to  beds  filled  with  other 
spring  things.  In  the  London  parks  they  are  well 
grown,  Battersea  Park  in  particular,  and  where  a 
good  selection  is  made  for  i  he  purpose  1  he  flowers 
look  well.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  get  a  satis- 
factory strain,  and  wlien  the  plants  are  raised  from 
seed  they  should  be  first  flowered  in  a  reserve  be<1, 
so  as  to  pick  out  the  vaiieties  of  strong  and  de- 
cided colours.  An  edging  or  bed  is  spoilt  by  (he 
quixotic  mixtures  one  sometimes  sees,  weedy 
washy-coloured  flowers  mixed  with  those  that  if 
placed  by  themselves  would  make  a  gay  display. 
The  flowers  should  be  large,  held  well  up  on  a 
sturdy  stem,  and  the  colouring  decided.  Shades 
of  claret,  maroon,  and  violet  predominate,  and  make 
up  very  effective  beds  to  give  colour  to  I  he  garden 


in  spring.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  February, 
sowing  it  in  the  usual  way  in  pans  fiUed  with  light 
soil.  When  large  enough  to  prick  out  in  the  open, 
prepare  a  bed  in  a  moderately  shady  and  moist 
spot,  where  the  plants  may  be  allowed  to  flower. 
It  is  then  possible  to  pick  out  the  most  effective 
vaiieties,  and  in  this  w,iy  to  maintain  a  good  selec- 
tion. The  border  Auricula  is  so  easily  grown,  and 
the  colours  so  rich  and  beautiful  when  the  varie- 
ties are  good,  not  forgetting  their  sweet  fragrance, 
that  it  is  a  pity  more  care  is  not  taken  to  get  to- 
gether really  effective  and  showy  varieties.  When 
care  has  been  taken  in  this  matter,  one  sees  plants 
crowded  with  bloom,  and  as  showy  almost  as  a 
coloured  Primrose. 


THE  BOG  GARDEN. 
WnKUK  this  has  been  established  for  several  years 
the  soil  need  not  essentially  be  considered  either 
worn  out  or  sour,  and  even  if  known  to  be  worn 
out,  that  would  not  necessarily  imply  sourness. 
Sourness  may  be  easily  detected,  either  by  smell 
or  by  an  examination  of  the  points  of  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  The  more  practical  question  which 
occurs  to  my  mind  is,  are  the  plants  at  present 
fairly  healthy  ?  If  not,  have  they  ever  been  so  since 
they  were  planted  f  If  they  have  and  are  dwind- 
ling in  vigour,  the  possibilities  are  that  the  roots 
have  a  faulty  medium.  Whether  that  be  owing  to 
an  over-abundant  and  stagnant  moisture  or  the 
worn-out  condition  of  the  compost  may  be  ea.~ily 
ascertained  by  diggirg  to  the  bottom  and  carefully 
examining  a  section  so  exposed. 

I  think  that  we  should  always  in  ranking  artifi- 
cial bogs  give  a  liberal  admixture  of  both  powdered 
and  lumpy  charcoal,  so  as  to  somewhat  correct 
or  modify  the  effects  of  decomposition,  such  as 
must  take  place  in  an  abnormal  way  from  the 
simple  fact  that  when  an  artilicial  bog  is  made 
up  or  put  down  the  material  is  of  the  same 
degree  as  regards  decomposition  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  gases  from  the  lower  portion  may 
be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  the  roots  of  some 
plants,  especially  if  the  bed  of  soil  is  of  consider- 
able depth. 

To  explain  the  point  another  way,  a  deeply  pre- 
pared bog  bed  made  chiefly  of  partly  decayed 
vegetable  matter  is  a  totally  different  thing  both 
mechanically  and  chemically  to  a  natural  bog.  In 
a  natural  bog  we  not  only  find  that  the  humus  is 
added  in  small  proportions  year  by  year,  but  that 
the  rankness  is  modified  by  being  on  the  surface 
and  having  the  action  of  sun  and  air  for  a  whole 
year,  when,  in  its  turn,  it  is  overlapped  by  a  fresh 
layer,  and  so  the  process  goes  on.  Tlie  charcoal 
somewhat  helps  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
wholefale  decomposition  that  permeates  the  whole 
bed  of  an  artificial  bog.  I  have  always  found 
those  bog  gardens  most  successful  that  have  been 
commenced  in  a  somewhat  deep  excavation  where 
the  bottom  has  had  a  good  layer  of  free  loam, 
and  where  for  a  beginning  the  humus  or  peaty 
soils  have  not  been  thicker  than  5  inches  or 
ti  inches.  This  is  really,  I  believe,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  plants,  and  it  enables  the  cultivator  to  year 
by  year  put  on  a  thick  layer,  say  2  inches  of  iise- 
fiil  mulching  in  the  form  of  fine  peat  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  mixed  with  a  portion  of  sand,  or  even 
turfy  loam.  This  mulching  is  at  once  of  value 
to  the  plants,  and  convenient  byway  of  preventing 
evaporation,  and  supplying  on  natural  lines  a  fresh 
quantity  of  plant  food. 

I  think  it  is  also  too  often  overlooked  that  were 
artificial  bogs  properly  made  tliey  would  require 
very  little,  if  any,  special  provision  of  water.  The 
low  situation  and  the  character  of  the  soil  should 
almost  collect  and  retain  the  needful  amount  of 
wet.  Of  course,  something  would  here  depend  on 
the  aspect  in  relation  to  suni-hine,  and  also  on  the 
water-loving  character  of  the  plants  grown.  But 
generally  speaking,  for  such  things  as  Bamboos, 
Cypripeiiiums,  Calthas,  &c.,  an  artificial  bog,  pro- 
perly constructed  and  with  moisture-holding  mate- 
rial should  not  require  much  in  the  way  of  a  special 
supply  of  water.  I  believe  that  this  opinion  as  to 
water  supply  wiU  be  doiibted  by  many,  but  I  ven- 
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ture  to  boldly  state  it  as  warranted  by  some  years 
of  experiments.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  me 
now — although  my  garden  faces  south  and  is 
much  too  dry  for  many  things — to  grow  so-called 
bog  plants  in  ordinary  borders  by  simply  surround- 
ing the  roots  of  such  plants,  or  incorporating  with 
the  ordinary  soil,  some  rotten  Sphagnum  and  peat 
of  such  a  character  that  it  remains  in  the  ground 
like  rags  of  sponge  for  a  year  or  two.  It  acts  like 
a  sponge,  holding  a  large  supply  of  wet,  which  is 
ready  in  a  dry  time  to  be  given  oflE  by  a  natural 
process  to  the  surrounding  and  drier  parts.  It  is 
because  I  have  proved  so  well  the  usefulness  of 
this  plan  that  I  speak  with  such  confidence  on 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  bog. 

J.  Wood. 


PLEASURE  GROUND  NOTES. 
Flower-garden  work  has  been  practically  at  a 
standstill  since  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  and 
as  there  is  very  little  prospect  at  present  (January 
IH)  of  making  much  headway  ia  that  department, 
those  are  to  be  congratulated  who  were  able  to 
make  a  good  start  during  the  last  months  of  1802. 
It  is  indeed  a  safe  rule  to  push  on  all  work,  on 
herbaceous  borders  for  instance,  through  November 
and  December  to  fill  gaps,  to  make  any  alterations 
necessary  owing  to  mistakes  made  in  the  height  of 
different  things,  and  to  divide  and  increase  spe- 
cialities. All  work  of  this. kind  if  left  until  the 
frost  is  well  gone  may  very  probably  have  to  stand 
over  for  another  season.  Wall  plants  will  require 
a  little  attention  and  may  often  receive  the  same 
when  other  work  is  not  practicable.  Many  wall 
plants  of  old  gardens  are  of  little  merit,  nor  would 
they  be  used  now  for  a  similar  purpose.  We  have 
big  old  plants  of  BeDthamia  japonica,  of  the  Judas 
tree,  of  Pittosporum,  and  of  Asimina  triloba  that 
are  interesting  enough  in  their  way,  but  the  flowers 
are  either  totady  insignificant,  as  iu  the  Benthamia, 
novel  withcut.  being  attractive,  as  in  the  Asimina, 
and  comparatively  short-lived,  as  with  others 
named,  whilst  in  no  case  is  the  foliage  sufficiently 
attractive  to  warrant  their  use  from  this  particular 
standpoint.  The  Wistaria  sinensis  for  c  long 
stretch  of  wall,  some  of  the  best  of  the  climbing 
Roses,  of  the  Ceanothus,  the  Cydonias,  Forsythias, 
Escallonias,  Honeysuckles,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
SpirfE.is  are  samples  of  far  more  attractive  types 
of  wall  plants.  A  variegated  Buckthorn  or  two 
and  an  occasional  evergreen  Magnolia  can  be 
added  to  give  additional  greenery.  Among  de- 
ciduous wall  plants  one  can  hardly  ignore  Chimon- 
anthus  fragrans,  of  which  we  have  here  two  dis- 
tinct varieties,  the  flowers  of  the  one  nearlv  double 
the  size  of  those  of  the  other.  No  hard  and  fast 
rule  can  be  adopted  in  the  annual  pruning  of  all 
this  race  of  plants  ;  they  are  sometimes  as  severely 
handled  as  a  Peach  or  Morello  Cherry,  cut  and 
nailed  with  mathematical  precision,  but  this  is  a 
decided  mistake,  and  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  other 
side,  especially  with  some  things  really  more 
adapted  to  bush  form,  but  which  are  often  found 
on  walls.  Weigelas  and  Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl., 
for  instance,  may  be  allowed  to  grow  out  wherever 
practicable  until  they  asume  a  half  pyramidal 
shape,  having  the  wall  as  the  perpendicular.  As 
a  general  rule  it  is  safe  to  follow  in  pruning  for 
deciduous  things  removal  of  thin,  weakly  growth, 
keeping  always  plenty  of  strong,  sturdy  young 
growth  with  a  slight  spurring  in.  For  semi-ever- 
greens, as  Ceanothus  and  Honeysuckles,  only  so 
much  heading  back  as  is  really  essential  to  keep 
them  within  bounds  is  requisite,  whilst  those 
things  likely  to  be  cut  rather  freely  during  the 
flowering  season,  orf  )r  their  foliage,  as  some  of  the 
Escallonias  and  the  Buckthorns,  will  get  by  this 
means  all  the  pruning  necessary. 

In  outlying  parts  of  the  pleasure  ground,  now  that 
all  autumn  leaves  are  clearei  away,  we  shall  take 
the  opportunity  of  throwing  one  or  two  quarters  of 
big  old  Rhododendron  ponticum  to  open  up  fresh 
pe^ps  through  the  trees  and  to  increase  the  density 
of  the  undergrowth.  This  practice  of  throwintr 
old  stuff  is  not  so  much  followed  as  it  might  b" 
but  it  is  abs)lutely  nscessiry  if  the  covert^has  to 
be  lowered  and  yet  the  greenery  retained.     I  re- 


member a  place  where  the  owner  wished  to  head 
down  a  lot  of  Rhododendrons,  reduce  them  in  fact 
from  20  feet  to  between  .3  feet  and  4  feet,  and 
issued  instructions  to  cut  them  clean  off  at  the 
latter  height,  with  the  result  that  when  the  debris 
was  removed  all  that  met  the  view  was  plenty  of 
stumps  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of  bare 
earth.  Some  years  would  necessarily  elapse  before 
the  shoots  that  broke  away  from  the  old  cut-backs 
would  by  successive  layering  furnish  all  the  bare 
ground,  and  as  the  latter  was  voted  unsightly,  a  lot 
of  time  and  labour  was  spent  in  planting  the 
greater  part  with  seedlings.  The  necessity  for 
this  is,  as  I  have  said,  entirely  obviated  by  cutting 
the  old  stems  partly  through  at  the  required  height 
and  bringing  them  gently  to  the  ground,  and  if 
the  operation  is  carefully  performed  there  is  seldom 
any  loss.  I  have  gone  through  several  large  quar- 
ters where  the  greater  part  of  the  stuff  was  from 
1.5  feet  to  20  feet  high,  and  have  hardly  had  occa- 
sion the  following  season  to  remove  a  tingle  dead 
piece.  The  old  stems  always  break  away  again 
below  the  cut,  and  young  wood  thus  furnished  can 
be  utilised  for  filling  gaps ;  few  of  these  will  be 
found  if  the  tops  are  thrown  carefully  as  they  are 
cut.  Rhododendron  ponticum  more  quickly  fur- 
nishes in  this  way  than  Laurels,  although  the  latter 
may  also  be  operated  on  successfully.  If,  however, 
there  are  any  rabbits,  they  will  be  almost  certain  to 
attack  the  laid  Laurel  stems,  and  if  the  bark  is 
gnawed  round,  there  will  be  a  goodly  collection  of 
"  dry  bones  "  to  gather  up  after  the  foliage  is  all 
gone.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  R.  ponticum, 
where  it  thrives  freely,  is  the  very  best  covert 
plant  if  rabbits  are  numerous.  It  springs  up  by 
the  thousand  with  us,  and  the  seedlings  transported 
with  a  small  cake  of  earth  grow  away  at  an  amaz- 
ing pace.  To  furnish  any  bare  space  quickly  it  is 
advisable  to  take  small  seedlings  some  8  inches  or  9 
inches  high  that  will  poll  up  readily  and  plant  them 
thickly  not  more  than  a  foot  each  way.  The  opera- 
tion is  necessarily  a  long  one  if  a  considerable  area 
has  to  be  planted,  bat  the  en  1  justifies  the 
means.  E.  Bubbbll. 

Claremont. 


HARDY  WHITE  FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  most  households  for 
cut  flowers,  and  those  of  hardy  perennials  seem  to 
be  increasing  in  popularity,  if  one  may  judge  from 
their  frequent  use  in  houses  of  all  c'asses.  A  few  of 
the  more  important  and  useful  kinds  with  white 
flowers  it  may  be  profitable  to  the  readers  of  The 
Garden  to  enumerate,  and  all  the  following  are 
easily  grown,  thriving  in  ordinary  soils  and  situa- 
tions. It  will  be  easier  to  take  them  alpha- 
betically, and  first  come  the  Achilleas,  of 
which  space  may  be  found  for  three  kinds : 
the  double  Sneezewort  (A.  ptarmica  fl.-pl.).  A, 
mongolica,  and  The  Pearl.  All  are  delightful 
flowers  for  cutting,  of  the  purest  white  and  free 
blooming.  The  least  known  is  perhaps  A.  mon- 
golica, which  grows  about  3  feet  in  height,  the 
pure  white  flowers  produced  in  dense  corymbs, 
similar  in  this  respect  to  A.  ptarmica,  but  indi- 
vidually the  flowers  are  much  larger.  If  there  is 
only  space  for  one  Achillea  I  should  select  this 
kind  or  The  Pearl.  A  good  bed  of  A.  mongolica 
would  supply  plenty  of  white  flowers  in  early  sum- 
mer. One  of  the  most  useful  of  all  hardy  plants 
is  Anemone  japonica  alba,  which  should  be  grown 
largely  by  all  who  wish  for  white  flowers  in  abund- 
ance. It  commences  to  bloom  at  a  time  when 
there  is  need  of  white  flowers,  and  a  succession  is 
maintained  until  the  season  of  frosts.  The  culture 
of  this  beautiful  perennial  need  not  be  dealt  with, 
as  it  is  well  known,  but  to  save  groups  in  the  garden 
from  being  touched  it  would  be  well  if  in  tbe  re- 
serve plot  this  Anemone  was  planted  simply  to  give 
cut  flowers  for  the  house  or  other  purposes.  Very 
useful  is  theSt.  Bruno's  Lily  (Anthericum  liliastrum 
majus),  which  should  be  grown  in  a  sandy  loamy 
soil,  and  a  good  mulch  of  manure  each  year  would 
promote  the  production  of  flowers  in  greater 
abundance.  Campanula  persicifolii  alba  and  the 
double  variety  fl.-pl.  may  be  named,  also  the  while 
form   of  Centaurca  montana  named  alba,  whilst 


such  herbaceous  Chrysanthemums  as  C.  maximum 
and  C.  latifolium  may  be  named,  large  clumps  and 
colonies  providing  a  profusion  of  flowers  which  can 
be  used  in  ordinary  decorations,  although  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  refined  for  choice  arrangements. 
The  white  variety  of  the  common  Goat's  Rue 
(Galega  officinalis)  is  amongst  the  best  hardy  plants 
for  supplying  white  flowers,  very  easily  grown,  and 
attractive  in  the  garden.  We  may  Include  here 
Gladiolus  The  Bride,  which,  if  the  position  is 
not  too  cold,  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
border  with  success,  although  usually  grown  in 
pots,  but  a  reserve  bed  of  this  for  cutting  will 
be  found  of  great  use,  the  flowers  pure  white, 
and  very  u.seful  for  wreaths  or  for  the  best 
bouquets.  The  spot  selected  should  be  mode- 
rately sheltered  and  the  soil  light  warm  loam,  the 
time  to  plant  the  oorms  being  either  autumn  or 
spring.  If  the  former  season,  it  is  wise  to  place 
a  little  protection  over  them  in  the  event  of  severe 
we.ither  occurring,  which  is  often  hurtful.  One 
must  not  omit  the  feathery  Gypsophila  paniculata, 
the  small  white  flowers,  arranged  on  the  thread- 
like shoots,  so  fine  are  they,  being  made  great  use 
of  in  many  gardens.  It  will  grow  in  ordinary  soil 
and  likes  a  sunny  spot.  During  the  winter  season 
the  Christmas  Roses  form  a  useful  group,  the  va- 
riety major  or  the  Bath  variety  being  of  the  greatest 
value.  When  the  flowers  are  required  simply  for 
cutting,  reserve  a  portion  of  well-prepared  loamy 
soil  for  the  plants,  and  as  the  flower-buds  show, 
place  over  each  clump  a  hand-glass,  which  will 
protect  the  blooms  from  rains  and  fogs.  In 
large  gardens,  of  course,  clumps  will  be  lifted, 
placed  in  baskets  filled  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse, 
and  the  flowers  brought  on  under  glass,  where 
they  open  remarkably  pure  and  fresh.  Thriving 
clumps  will  supply  plenty  of  bloom,  but  they 
should  rest  a  season  before  being  again  forced. 
Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus  is  a  splendid  white- 
flowered  perennial,  growing  in  ordinary  garden 
soil  and  sending  up  a  profusion  of  bloom  of  great 
value  forcutting  It  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  things  in 
the  present  list.  The  Arabian  Star  of  Bethlehem 
(Ornithogalum  arabicum)  is  a  fine  border  flower, 
pure  white,  and  should  be  more  commonly  seen  in 
gardens.  The  flowers  are  large  and  very  handsome 
when  boldly  used  in  the  house.  The  Pyrethrums 
supply  a  few  white-flowered  varieties,  but  perhaps 
the  best  of  all  is  the  now  fairly  common  Aphro- 
dite, which  is  very  full,  pure  white,  and  remark- 
ably handsome.  One  does  not  want  a  large  selec- 
tion when  cut  flowers  only  are  required,  and  this 
kind  will  be  as  good  as  any  of  the  white  sorts. 
Far  removed  from  this  in  aspect  is  P.  uliginosum, 
which  gives  welcome  bloom  late  in  the  summer 
and  early  autumn,  and  in  the  majority  of  gardens 
large  masses  of  this  are  grown.  Of  the  Spiraeas, 
mention  must  be  made  of  S  astilboides,  S.  fili- 
pendula  fl.-pl ,  and  S.  japonica.  Those  who  grow 
white-flowered  hardy  plants  for  cutting  may,  per- 
haps, add  to  this  small  list,  but  it  is  small,  for  the 
reason  that  all  the  things  mentioned  give  flowers 
in  quantity  and  the  plants  are  easily  grown.     C. 


Tufted  Pansies. — It  is  a  common  practice  to 
put  into  frames  in  the  autumn  cuttings  of  these 
thickly,  keep  them  so  prote.;ted  all  the  winter, 
and  plant  out  in  the  spring  as  early  as  possible 
for  summer  blooming  to  enable  the  frames  to  be 
otherwise  utilised.  The  plan  is  an  excellent  one, 
as  usually  by  the  end  of  March  the  cuttings  have 
rooted  and  become  strong  plants.  But  there  is 
often  a  desire  to  plant  out  tufted  Pansies 
unduly  early,  and  the  present  open  weather  may 
tempt  to  that  end.  Of  course,  very  much  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  future  weather,  but,  hardy 
as  these  Pansies  are,  yet  because  so  far  kept  in 
frames,  they  are  none  too  well  fitted  for  full  ex- 
posure to  hard  weather  or  bitter  cold  winds,  and 
we  may  have  these  badly  enough  before  the  end  of 
March.  Thus  it  is  wiser  to  allow  the  young  plants 
to  remain  in  the  frames  a  few  weeks  longer, 
where  they  will  make  sturdy  growth  and  strong 
roots.  They  will  bloom  all  the  more  profusely 
when  put  out  into  their  summer  quarters  later 
on.— D. 
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MECONOPSIS. 
The  most  familiar  of  this  genus  is  our  Welsli 
species  INI.  camlirica,  a  true  perennial,  while  the 
others,  natives  of  Northern  India,  two  of  which 
only  are  found  in  general  cultivation,  arc  only 
of  biennial  duration.  They  are  all,  we  believe, 
quite  hardy,  but  require  considerable  attention 
on  account  of  their  bii-nnial  duration,  as  they 
have  to  be  raised  annually  from  seed,  the  seed- 
lings requiring  great  care  in  handling  while  in  a 
young  stage.  They  are  also  difficult  to  please 
as  regards  position,  and  strong  vigorous  plants 
are  almost  impossible  unless  in  rich,  deep, 
light  soil  and  a  partially  shady  situation,  where 
they  can  have  abundance  of  moisture  without  its 
becoming  stagnant.  The  better  way  in  hand- 
ling seedlings  is  to  grow  them  in  pots  during 
the  first  winter,  planting  out  early  in  spring, 
when  the  stronger  plants  may  be  expected  to 
show  flower  in  .July.  The  smaller  ones  will  go 
on  growing,  forming  large  rosette.s  which  will 
make  robust  specimens  the  following  summer. 
Unless  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  a 
slight  protection  will  be  required  in  wet  au- 
tumns and  winters,  this  being  best  eflected  by 
squares  of  glass  raised  a  few  inches  above  the 
crowns.  All  the  species  usually  flower  the 
second  year,  and  the  grower's  aim  should  be  to 
get  as  much  vigour  into  them  in  that  time  as 
possible. 

M.  ACULEATA  is  Usually  a  small  plant  in  gar- 
dens, but  capable  under  proper  and  liberal  treat- 
ment of  formicg  bold,  massive  pyramids  of  purple 
flowers.  It  is  a  singularly  beautiful  plant.  The 
leaves  are  cut  upas  in  JI.  Wallichi,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  mucli  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  bien- 
nial also,  and  a  native  of  the  Himalayas. 

M.  CAMBIUCA.— For  I  he  truly  wild  portion  of 
the  garden,  for  the  rock  garden,  or  for  the 
flower  bed  the  Welsh  Poppy  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  useful.  On  old  crumbling 
walls  wherever  it  can  get  hold  its  ample  Fern- 
like  foliage  and  abundance  of  orange  -  yellow 
blossoms  "are  striking  and  attractive.  It;  will 
grow  almost  anywhere.  It  requires  no  attention, 
unless  that  of  tliinning  out  occasionally,  .ts  it  is  a 
free  grower  and  will  overrun  almost  anything.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  it  can  be  allowed  space  in 
out-of-the-way  corners,  s'ony  ground,  or  even  the 
edges  of  gravel  paths  it  flowers  freely. 

M.  NErAi.ENSis,  the  commonest  Ind'an  species 
found  in  gardens,  U  altogether  smaller  than  M. 
■\Vallichi,  but  wi'  hal  a  pretty  fine-foliaged  p'ant,  and 
on  this  account  alone  should  he  much  oftener  .'■een 
in  ccll=ctions  of  haidy  plants.  The  soft  yellow- 
green  leaves  form  dense  rosettes,  which  are  said 
in  a  young  st'ite  to  close  up  or  fold  over  as  a 
protection  to  the  tenrter  crowns.  The  flower-stems 
vary  from  I-!  feet  to  5  feet  high,  producing  numer- 
ous noddirg  blossoms  2  inchest!  3  inches  in  dii- 
meter,  and  of  a  sof:  golden-jellow.  It  is  also 
biennial,  requiring  a  rich  deep  soil  and  partial 
shade.     A  native  of  Xepaul. 

Wallich's  giant  blue  Poppt  (M.  Wallichi) 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  the  Poppy-worts  in  culti- 
vation. It  is  a  truly  handsome  herbaceous  bien- 
nial, remarkable  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  few, 
if  not  the  only  truly  blue-flowered  Poppy  in  culti- 
vation at  the  present  time.  It  grows  from  4  feet 
to  7  feet  in  height,  terming  a  perfect  pyramid, 
extremely  beautiful  in  full  flower,  the  drooping 
Poppy  blooms,  of  a  fine  pale  blue  colour  and  per- 
fect in  shape,  being  always  interesting.  The 
flowers  first  open  at  the  top  cr  ends  of  the 
branches,  continuing  until  those  nearest  the  main 
stem  have  opened.  Although  as  a  rule  not  more 
than  about  twenty  flowers  are  fully  open  at  one 
time,  there  is  something  fascinating  about  M. 
Wallichi  in  full  bloom  that  attracts  those  not  even 
specially  interested  in  plants.  Its  curiou=,  deeply- 
cut  leaves,  the  conspicuous  long  red  bristle-like 
hairs,  its  general  habit,  &c.,  all  tend  to  mark  it 
out  among  its  fellows  for  spechal  attention.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  Sikkim  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
and  seeds  sent  home  produced  plants  that  bloomed 


in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  June,  1852.  It 
forms  a  rosette  of  largo  leaves,  12  inches  to 
I'S  inches  long,  deeply  cut,  and  so  brittle, 
that,  although  well  able  to  stand  our  winters, 
they  are  apt  to  be  damaged  by  snowfalls,  heavy 
coverings,  &c.  The  plants  n.aturally  like  a  moist 
situation  in  a  rich  deep  peaty  soil,  and  partially 
shaded  from  the  midday  sun.  It  is  biennial,  and 
to  keep  up  a  stock,  seed  should  be  sown  annually, 
and  this  as  soon  as  gathered.  In  strong  plants 
and  from  the  first  flowers  the  seed  is  invariably 
goo3  and  sound.  An  interesting  and  conspicuous 
rock  plant  (see  accompanying  figure).    The  varie- 


spare  piece  of  ground  at  8  inches  ajiart,  a  fine 
stock  of  young  pl.ants  is  secured  easily  for  planting 
out  in  the  .nutumn.  Some  varieties  come  fairly 
true  from  seed,  but  to  ensure  perfect  correctness 
it  is  best  to  propagate  by  means  of  cuttings. — D. 


Meconopsis  Walhclii, 

ties  fnsco-purpurea  and  purpurea  are  not  so  desir- 
able as  the  type,  and  when  allowed  to  grow 
together,  spoil  the  fine  blue  of  the  old  form. 

D. 

Aubrietias.— These  pretty  creeping  plants  are 
wonderfully  recuperative  if  materially  injured,  and 
any  clumps  that  have  suffered  during  the  hard 
weather  may  be  cut  over  so  as  to  get  rid  of  un- 
sightly objects,  and  very  soon  new  shoots  will 
break  up  m  profusion.  These,  of  course,  bloom 
later  than  would  old  growth,  but  Aubrietias  are  not 
always  able  to  endure  very  severe  weather,  espe- 
cially on  retentive  soils.  These  young  shoots  offer 
capital  material  for  the  making  of  cuttings,  as  a 
quantity  can  always  be  taken  from  each  clump, 
and  it  set  in  under  handlighls  in  sandy  soil,  or  put 
into  shallow  boxes  or  pans  and  stood  in  a  frame, 
they  soon  make  roots.     Then,  dibbled  out  into  a 


FOUR-SK.\SON  GARDENING. 

The  following  extract  well  illustrates  the 
excossive  trouble  people  take  with  what  they 
call  flower-bed  furiiishiiig,  and  shows  well 
the  ceaseless  pains  of  the  system,  which 
is  never  a  good  one,  but  bad,  particularly 
in  its  labour  for  the  gardener  and  its 
disfigurement  of  the  ground,  as  wo  see 
here  four  times  a  year.  One  of  the 
worst  features  of  this  system  is  that 
under  it  there  are  no  means  of  growing 
the  really  uoble  flowers  which  will  not 
stand  tliis  rooting  and  disturbance,  sucli 
as  Tea  Eoscs,  Lilie.?,  and  Carnations, 
wliich  should  be  grown  in  the  beds  all 
round  the  year.  The  winter  aspect  of 
these  plants  is  far  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  the  specially  "furni.sbed"  winter 
beds.  We  quote  the  extract,  not  be- 
cause our  readers  want  such  information, 
but  simply  as  an  example  of  the  cea.se- 
Icss  worry  and  ugl  ness  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  called  flower-gardening:— 

The  plants  which  are  used  in  furnishing 
flower  knots  or  flower  beds  are  generally 
raised  in  a  nursery  bed  situated  in  some 
favourable  part  of  the  garden,  and  either 
in  the  open  air  or  under  frames,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  other  requirements. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  up  one's 
mind  a  good  while  beforehand  as  to  the 
number  of  furnishings  that  is  to  be  iixed 
upon  for  the  year,  and  to  make  a  corre- 
sponding selection  of  plants  that  will  be 
suitable  for  the  ditterent  seasons.  In 
many  gardens  only  one  annual  furnishing 
is  taken  into  consideration,  that  is,  for 
the  summer  fliowers,  and  in  this  case 
plants  are  selected  which  will  continue 
in  bloom  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible  ; 
but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
the  beds  in  these  gardens  are  bare  or 
nearly  so.  In  well-kept  gardens,  how- 
ever, the  owners  like  to  see  the  flower 
beds  always  furnished,  even  in  winter, 
for  it  is  possible  at  that  season  to  have 
them  filled  with  plants  which,  if  they  do 
not  flower,  have  at  least  evergreen  foliage 
more  or  less  elegant  in  appearance,  and 
serving  at  all  times  to  conceal  the  bare- 
ness of  the  soil. 

The  plants  which  are  appropriate  for 
the  embelli-shment  of  flower  beds  may  be  classed 
I  in  four  principal  groups  according  to  the  season 
at  which  they  bloom  ;  consequently,  four 
furnishings  may  be  made  every  year  in  the 
same  bed^  When  these  four  groups  of  plants, 
however,  are  to  be  employed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, they  should  be  grown  on  in  a  reserve  bed 
and  lifted  with  a  ball  just  when  they  are 
coming  into  flowe". 

The  four  seasons  may  be  dated  as  follows  : 
Spring  furnishing,  from  Blarch  to  May.  Sum- 
mer furnishing,  from  June  to  September. 
Autumn  furnishing,  from  October  to  November. 
Winter  furnishing,  from  December  to  February. 
The  periods  here  mentioned  are,  however, 
only  approximate,  for  their  date  and  duration 
may   vary  in   accordance  with  the  plants  cm- 
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ployed,  and  also  with  the  locality  of  the  garden. 
I  now  jiroceed  to  give  numerous  examples 
of  the  plants  which  are  suitable  for  each  of 
these  seasons  of  furnishing  : — 

SpRINC    FcRXISHINfl. 

This  is  chiefly  the  season  of  the  bulbous 
plants,  and  amongst  these  the  most  important 
place  is  held  by  the  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Nar- 
cissi, Crocuses,  Anemones,  Ranunculuses,  &a. 
Certain  kinds  of  these,  however,  come  into 
bloom  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  sometimes 
even  close  upon  the  time  when  the  summer 
furnishing  has  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  in  the 
case  of  these,  taking  into  consideration  the 
character  of  the  plants  which  are  to  succeed 
them,  early-flowering  kinds  should  be  employed, 
such  as  Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus,  N.  incom- 
parabilis,  early  single  and  double  Tulips,  Dutch 
Hyacinths,  &c.  If  the  bulbs  of  these  are  not 
quite  ripened  when  the  summer  furnishing  is 
commenced  they  should  be  left  where  they  are 
if  they  are  not  particularly  valuable,  or  they 
can  be  lifted  with  soil  about  them  and  laid  in 
in  a  trench  to  finish  off  their  ripening.  It 
would  be  better,  however,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  some  kinds,  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  the  first 
i  istance  at  sucli  a  depth  that  they  may  remain 
undisturbed  in  the  bed  throughout  the  summer. 
For  the  spring  furnishing  the  bulbs  are  planted 
in  the  previous  autumn,  but  if  the  beds  are  at 
that  time  and  also  during  tlie  winter  occupied 
by  other  plants,  the  best  plan  is  to  pot  the 
bulbs  and  plunge  them  in  beds  elsewhere  from 
which  they  can  be  lifted  and  planted  out  in  the 
flower  beds  as  soon  as  these  are  freed  of  their 
autumn  or  winter  occupants,  and  in  this  way 
no  strain  is  put  upon  the  bulbs.  A  few  annual 
and  perennial  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  are 
very  much  in  vogue  for  the  spring  furnishing, 
such  as  the  numerous  varieties  of  Silene  pen- 
dula,  the  blue,  white,  or  pink,  tall  or  dwarf 
alpine  Myosoti.ses,  ancl  some  other  species,  such 
is  M.  dissitiflora  and  M.  rupicola  ;  also  the 
various  kinds  of  Pansies.  Some  other  plants 
which  are  not  so  well  known  are  quite  as  valu- 
able for  this  season's  furnishing,  viz  ,  Alyssum 
saxatile,  Aubrietia  deltoidea,  Arabis  albida 
and  A.  alpina,  Iberis  atlinis  (annual)  and  I. 
sempervirens  (perennial),  the  various  perennial 
dwarf  Phloxes,  such  as  Ph'ox  subulata,  single  and 
double  yellow  Wallflowers,  Daisies,  garden 
Primroses,  hardy  Sempervivums,  sweet  Violets, 
and  Saxifraga  Huetiana,  a  pretty  miniature 
plant  with  a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers,  excel- 
lent for  edgings,  but  requiring  protection  in 
frosty  weather,  or,  better  still,  if  it  is  wintered 
under  a  frame.  Like  some  of  the  bulbous 
plants,  the.se  herbaceous  kinds  cannot  be  planted 
in  position  iu  autumn  ;  they  should,  therefore, 
be  pricked  out  in  a  nursery  bed,  from  which 
they  can  be  carefully  lifted  with  a  ball  when 
furnishing  the  flower  beds  in  the  latter  end  of 
Februiry. 

SLrilMER   Fl'RXISHINO. 

Summer  is  the  season  of  flowers,  and  the 
number  of  kinds  of  plants  which  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  furnishing  of  flower  beds  and 
borders  is  so  great,  tliat  the  only  dirticulty  is  in 
deciding  which  to  choose  out  of  so  many.  The 
choice,  besides  being  in  accordance  with  the  .se- 
lector's special  likings  or  taste,  should  also  be 
made  to  suit  the  time  when  and  for  how  long  it 
is  desired  to  have  the  beds  in  bloom,  and  will, 
moreover,  depend  upon  the  extent  of  shelter 
accommodation  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
plants  for  the  wintering  or  the  raising  of  the 
plants. 

When  it  is  desired  to  plant  a  furnishing  that 
will  last  until  the  frosts  arrive,  the  selection 
should  consist  preferably  of  perpetual  flowering 


kinds,  such  as  Ageratums,  Begonia  ascotensis, 
B.  fuchsioides,  B.  semperflorens,  Calceolaria 
rugosa,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Lantanas,  and 
especially  the  numberless  varieties  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Pelargonium  hederiefolium.  Ver- 
benas, &c.  To  these  may  be  advantage- 
ously added  certain  plants  with  variously  col- 
oured foliage,  such  asColeuses,  Iresines  (Achy- 
ranthc's),  Centaurea  candidi.ssima,  C.  depressa. 
Cineraria  maritima,  Perilla  nankinensis,  red- 
leaved  Amaranthuses,  Pyrethrum  Parthenium, 
&a.  These  when  tastefully  disposed  in  mix- 
tures produce  an  admirable  efi'ect.  There  also 
may  Ijs  used  such  bulbous  or  tuberous-rooted 
plants  as  the  Cannas,  the  floriferous  new  varie- 
ties of  which  are  especially  to  be  recommended  ; 
the  Dahlias,  of  which  there  are  now  very  many 
varieties  and  of  all  shades  of  colour  ;  Montbretia 
crocosmiieflora  andotherspacies ;  single-flowered 
hybrid  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  B.  Worthiana, 
B.  intermedia,  (to. 

The  number  of  annual  and  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants  which  are  suitable  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  flower  beds  and  borders  is  enormous,  for, 
as  a  general  rule,  nearly  all  plants  of  this  kind 
may  be  so  utilised.  But  without  particularising 
the  dates  and  duration  of  their  time  of  flower- 
ing, or  the  various  dimensions  of  the  plants 
(matters  which,  however,  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  making  a  selection),  I  may  here 
recommend  the  following  :  Adonises,  Alonsoa, 
Baksams,  Marvel  of  Peru,  yellow  Day  Lilies, 
Campanula  grandiflora,  C.  carpatica,  dwarf  Nas- 
turtiums, Cockscombs,  Chrysanthemum  carina- 
tum,  and  C.  coronarium,  Clarkia,  Collinsia, 
double  Corn  Poppies,  Coreopsis,  Eschscholt- 
zias,  Gaillardias,  Ten-week,  Emperor,  and  other 
Stocks,  (xodetias,  Xeranthemum  annuura,  He- 
lichrysums,  (iarden  Rocket,  red-flowered  Linum, 
Lupinus  Cruikshanki  and  other  species, 
double  white  ^latricaria,  Lavatera,  Mimulus 
cupreus  in  vax'iety.  Antirrhinums,  Nigellas, 
Chinese  and  Indian  Pinks,  Carnations,  Sweet 
Williams,  annual  Poppies,  such  as  Papaver 
umbrosum,  P.  Tulipe,  P.  D.mebrog,  and  other 
large  double  varieties,  Pentstemons,  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  Petunias,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  annual  and  perennial  Larkspurs,  China 
Asters,  Mignonette,  African  Marigolds,  Sca- 
biouses,  varieties  of  Thlaspi,  Garden  Valerian, 
Verbenas,  and  Zinnias. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  may  be  sown  where 
they  are  to  flower,  but  the  general  practice  is 
to  sow  them  in  nursery  beds  in  February  or 
March,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  latter  part  of 
tlie  previous  summer.  The  seedlings  are  pricked 
out  in  the  open  ground  or  into  fr.ames  or  pots, 
aud  are  fiually  planted  out  in  the  beds  in  the 
latter  part  of  May. 

Autumn  Furni.shino. 

The  number  of  plants  which,  in  spite  of  foggy 
weatlier  and  a  lower  temperature,  flower  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  very  limited.  The  Chrysan- 
themums are  the  mo.st  important  kind  that  is 
now  available  for  our  present  purpose  ;  but  the 
varieties  of  these  are  so  numerous  and  their 
colours  are  so  diversified,  that  they  c;in  be 
planted  in  large  quantities  without  any  risk  of 
producing  a  monotonous  effect.  The  Asters, 
Ithougli  of  many  kinds  and  late-flowering,  sel- 
dom last  longer  than  the  end  of  October,  and 
they  should  be  planted  in  the  beds  during  the 
month  of  September.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  several  kinds  cf  bulbous-rooted  plants,  .such 
as  the  Colchicums,  Merendera,  Bulbocodium, 
Sternbergia  lutea,  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  Ac' 
I  may  also  mention  here,  as  being  serviceable  at 
this  season,  the  Japanese  Anemones  Honorine 
.lobsrt  and  elegans  rosea,  the  early  brownish 
yellow  Wallflower,  Helenium  autumnale,  Heli- 


anthus  hetiflorus  and  H.  orgyalis,  Gaillardias, 
Phygelius  capensis,  Senecio  pulcher,  Caryo- 
pteris  mastacanthus,  (tc.  However,  at  this  time 
of  the  year  the  weather  must  be  taken  into 
account  ;  if  it  happens  to  be  mild,  the  flowers 
may  go  on  expanding  up  to  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, but  the  first  smart  frost  puts  an  end 
(sometimes  all  too  soon)  to  this  late  display  of 
bloom. 

Winter  Furnishing. 

When  the  frosts  have  swept  away  the  last 
flowers  of  autumn,  we  may,  nevertheless,  re- 
place the  ]5lants  which  bore  them  with  others  of 
a  more  hardy  constitution,  and  thus  avoid  leav- 
ing the  beds  bare  and  naked  all  through  the 
winter.  The  number  of  these  hardier  plants  is 
not  large,  and  to  supplement  them  we  must  have 
recourse  to  evergreen  shrubs  and  small  conifers. 
Amongst  the  herbaceous  plants,  however,  Helle- 
borus  niger  and  its  numerous  varieties  are 
valuable  at  this  season,  but  less  so  than  the 
ornamental  curled  Kales,  the  leaves  of  which, 
more  or  less  extensively  curled  and  variously 
coloured,  are  very  efl'ective  and  at  the  same 
time  not  easily  injured  by  frost.  These  leaves 
can  also  be  used  for  garnishing  dishes  on  the 
dinner-table— an  application  of  them  which  is 
not  to  be  despised  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Nardosmia  fragrans  is  one  of  the  few  herbaceous 
plants  that  open  their  flowers  in  mid-winter, 
whence  it  has  obtained  its  popular  name  of 
Winter  Heliotrope.  Of  the  shrubs  that  are 
suitable  for  furnishing  flower  beds  in  winter  I 
especially  recommend  the  Laurustinus,  Thuja 
occidentalis  globosa,  low  -  growing  Junipers, 
Retinosporas,  C!ham;ecyparis,  &c.  These  shrubs 
when  intended  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
.should  be  kept  during  the  summer  in  pots 
plunged  in  a  suitable  part  of  the  garden  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil. — S.  MoTTET,  in  Rcime  Hortlcole. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


WHERE  GRAPES  MAY  BE  GROWN. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  modern, 
well-constructed  lean-to,  three-quarter-sjian  and 
span-roofed  vineries  are  to  be  preferred  for 
Grape  culture  to  any  makeshift  structures  and 
positions  ;  but,  all  the  same,  very  satisfactory 
results  frequently  attend  deviations  from  ortho- 
dox practices.  Thus,  if  vineries  proper  are 
either  too  few  in  number  or  are  altogether  ab- 
sent, the  attempt  may  yet  be  made  to  grow 
Grapes  in  other  houses  with  every  prospect  of 
success,  always  provided  sufficient  intelligence 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter.  Grapes  c\n 
certaiuly  be  purchased  at  comparatively  low 
rates  now-a-days,  or  cheaper,  probably,  than 
many  inexperienced  cultivators  can  grow  them  ; 
but  there  is  always  more  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  place  home  grown  fruit  before  friends, 
and  enthusiasts  also  derive  very  much  pleasure 
from  theirculture.  Let would-besuccessful  Grape 
growers  not  be  deterred,  therefore,  by  appa- 
rently insurmountable  difliculties,  which  after 
all  may  be  overcome  without  any  supreme 
efforts.  It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  in 
these  pages  that  expensive  Vine  borders,  or 
those,  say,  with  concrete  bottoms  and  composed 
largely  of  good  turf,  can  be  dispensed  with. 
Concrete  bottoms  in  their  turn  necessitate 
sinking  deep  drains,  which  are  expensive  and 
very  disturbing,  especially  when  carried  through 
the  centre  (as  they  often  are)  of  a  well-arranged 
kitchen  garden.  Undoubtedly  a  border  largely 
formed  of  the  best  fibrous  loam  procurab'e, 
with  perhaps  some  old  mortar  rubbish  and  half- 
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inch  bones  freely  added,  is  the  mo?t  suitable 
for  Grape  Vines  ;  but,  iiorsi>nally,  I  have  never 
yet  been  in  a  iinsitiun  to  cut  this  to  an  un- 
limited exteut,  and  very  many  otlier  gardeners, 
professional  or  otherwise,  are  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. A  mixture  of  good  garden  soil  and 
the  best  fresh  loam  (fibrous  or  otherwise),  mor- 
tar rubbisli,  with  small  brick  ends  or  smaller 
pieces  of  stone  retained,  wood  aslies,  charred 
soil  and  rubbish,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
half-inch  bones,  would  form  both  a  congenial 
and  lasting  compost,  such  as  would  long  grow 
Grapes  to  perfection.  Even  the  bones  can  be 
dispensed  with,  though  I  should  always  prefer  to 
mix  a  G  inch  potf  ul  of  these  with  every  bushel  of 
compost.  Nor  are  large  borders  indispensable. 
A  small  border,  raised  or  otherwise,  and  pro- 
perly managed  may  suit  the  Vines  better  than 
those  of  much  greater  extent  and  in  whicli  the 
roots  are  not  nearly  so  much  under  control. 
Some  of  the  bsst  (irxpes  I  ever  cut  were  from 
Vines  tliat  had  their  roots  in  a  raised  inside 
border  4  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  and  in  this 
they  had  hien  confined  for  six  years  previous. 
I  need  hardly  add  that  they  were  kept  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  liijuid  manure  and  nianurial 
top-dressings,  more  depending  on  these  than 
anytliiug  else.  All  this  is  mentioned  in  order 
to  show  that  if  a  border  cannot  be  constructed 
on  the  usual  lines,  it  may  lie  formed  in  a  le.ss 
common  manner  and  in  a  diti'ereut  position  to 
that  generally  assigned  it. 

Succulents  are  becoming  quite  the  rage 
among  amateurs,  there  being  as  many  as  four 
houses  in  this  locality  largely  or  wholly  de- 
voted to  them.  One  of  the  first  to  collect  this 
class  of  plants  found  that  they  thrived  admir- 
ably in  a  house  the  roof  of  which  was  lightly 
covered  with  (irape  Mnes.  The  shade  afl'orded 
by  the  latter  during  the  summer  did  not  prove 
in  the  least  detrimental  to  the  succulents,  nor 
were  the  latter  injured  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  n  oister  atnophtre  than  is  generally 
thought  desirable  for  them,  but  which  is  very 
necessary  to  Grape  Vines  during  their  growing 
season.  Succulents  naturally  thrive  best  in  a 
dry  atmosphere,  but  do  not  object  to  the 
opposite  if  not  over-watered  at  the  roots.  In 
the  autumn,  or  when  the  Grapes  are  ripening 
and  ripe,  a  circulation  of  dry  air  must  be  kept 
up,  if  nece.ssary  with  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  this 
also  suiting  the  succulents  better  than  any 
other  class  of  plants  growing  under  similar 
circumstances.  During  the  winter,  or  while 
the  Vines  are  resting,  a  temperature  ranging 
from  45°  to  50",  accompanied  by  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, does  not  hurt  them,  and  appears  to  suit 
the  succulents  well.  Let  the  owners,  therefore, 
of  succulent  houses  thinly  cover  the  roofs  of 
these  with  Black  Hamburgh  or  other  varieties 
of  a  similar  accommodating  habit,  and  the  grate- 
ful shade  afibrded  by  these,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  luscious  fruit,  will  add  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  the  house,  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  least  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
the  quaint  slow -growing  succulents. 

Potting  sheds  or  houses  are  places  where  one 
would  scarcely  expect  to  find  Grapes  growing 
and  fruiting  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  yet 
there  was  a  time  when  I  could  point  to  a  potting 
house  in  which  there  was  a  strong  Vine  growing 
in  each  corner.  The  varieties  were  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Madresfield  Court,  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, and  Foster's  Seedling,  and  all  produced 
Grapes  equal  to  anything  grown  under  more 
favourable  conditions  on  the  same  place.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  roof  was  glazed  and  the 
head  room  ample,  and  the  question  I  have  often 
asked  is,  why  should  those  who  plan  potting 
sheds  or  houses  make  these  so  low  and  dark  ? 
Glass  is  one  of   the  cheapest  coverings   for  a 


roof,  and  ought  always  to  bo  used  on  potting 
sheds  in  preference  to  tiles  or  slates.  It  may 
be  urL,'ed  that  there  are  too  much  dust  aiul 
such  like  in  potting  houses  for  these  to  be 
suitable  for  Grai)e  culture  :  but  why  should  there 
be?  Conservatories  with  very  high  roofs  and  any 
glazed  witli  rolled  glass  are  not  well  adapted 
for  Grape  culture,  but  these,  as  a  rule,  are  only 
found  adjoining  the  mansions  of  the  wealtliier 
cla.sses  who  can  atibrd  to  provide  the  requisite 
number  of  vineries  proper.  When  wo  consider 
the  case  of  the  less  wealthy  occupiers  of  private 
places  and  amateurs  generally  the  case  is  very 
difiereut.  Instead  of  clothing  the  pillars  and 
roofs  of  small  conservatories  and  greenhouses 
that  are  kept  gay  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  with  inferior  climbers  or  starvelings,  why 
not  try  what  can  be  done  with  a  few  or  several 
Grape  Vines  f  These  would  obviate  the  use  of 
blinds  and  prove  both  ornamental  and  useful. 
A  single  strong  Vine,  if  need  be,  would  soon 
spread  thinly  over  a  roof,  the  main  rod  being 
trained  along  the  front  wall  plate  of  the  house, 
and  rods  taken  up  the  roof  from  this  at  5-feet 
intervals,  or  wherever  the  rafters  occur.  I 
readily  admit  that  very  few  really  good  ex- 
amples of  conservatory  Grape  culture  are  to  be 
met  with,  but  this  is  largely  due  to  ,so  few 
making  an  intalligent  attempt.  The  sunny 
roofs  of  verandahs  might  hi  .similarly  clothed 
with  advantage,  the  common  Sweetwater  being 
the  best  variety  for  the  purpose.  At  Cranmore 
Hall,  Shepton  Mal'et,  a  fully  glazed  corridor  is 
principally  devoted  to  Orange  trees  in  tubs, 
while  on  the  high  roof  overhead  are  trained 
several  rods  of  Lady  Downe's  and  other  Grapes, 
wliich  when  I  saw  them  several  years  ago  were 
carrying  good  crops. 

Grapes  and  Peaches  succeed  well  together, 
always  provided  one  is  not  allowed  to  uuduly 
shade  the  other.  Supposing  the  rods  of  the 
former  are  trained  about  0  feet  apart  up  the 
rcofs,  Peach  and  Xectarine  trees  again.st  the 
high  back  walls  of  lean-to  houses  might  thrive 
and  produce  heavy  crops  of  good  fruit  for  many 
years  in  succession,  but  they  would  eventually 
fail  to  do  so  if  the  rods  were  grown  more  closely 
together  and  allowed  to  extend  the  full  length 
of  the  rafters.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
utilise  front  semi-circular  trellises  and  the  back 
walls  of  three-quarter  span-roofed  houses  for 
Peach  and  Nectarine  culture,  and  to  train  a 
Vine  to  three  wires  strained  along  the  ridge  at 
about  18  inclies  from  the  glass.  Grand  crops 
of  Grapes,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  for 
many  years  and  probably  still  are  annually  pro- 
duced in  a  long  Peach  house  at  Ashton  Court, 
Bristol,  the  Vines  being  trained  along  the 
ridge  only.  M.  H. 


Pear  Marie  Louise.— Although  this  is  a  grand 
Pear  on  walls,  and  perhaps  in  some  favoured 
locality  in  a  genial  soil  it  may  succeed  in  the 
open  as  a  bush  or  pyramid,  to  recommend  it  indis- 
criminately for  any  garden,  especially  in  a  limited 
collection  of  forl.s,  is  wrong.  Until  two  yeais 
since  I  had  several  trees  of  it  growing,  at  first  in 
pyramidal  form  ;  afterwards  they  were  allowed  to 
extend  their  branches  until  they  could  hardly  be 
cal'ed  of  that  shape,  assuming  more  of  the  freely 
growing  bush  tree.  During  the  whole  of  the 
twelve  years  they  occupied  the  ground  I  never 
once  gathered  a  decent  fruit  from  any  of  the  trees. 
li  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  owing  to  any  defect 
in  culture,  but  .'•imply  a  matter  of  unsuitableness 
to  this  particular  soil.  The  trees  generally  grew 
fairly  well  during  the  summer,  but  much  of  the 
current  Tear's  growth  was  injured  by  the  following 
winter's  frost.  Not  only  were  the  roots  kept  near 
the  surface,  but  some  of  the  trees  were  lifted  and 
planted  on  the  tops  of  the  natural  level,  mounds 
being  made  about  them  to  cover  the  roots  but  all 


to  no  purpose.  When  they  were  at  last  destroyed 
they  were  fully  l.i  feet  high.  On  an  east  wall 
1  annually  have  good  crops  of  fruit  of  fair  size  and 
quility,  although  not  large.  The  trees  on  this  site 
make  moderately  strong  growth,  and  the  foliage  is 
very  healthy.  In  the  open  the  trees  are  a  decided 
failure,  owing  mainly,  1  think,  to  the  cold  state  of 
the  soil  during  the  winter  and  spring,  the  growth 
made  the  preceding  summer  i  ot  l;eirg  sulliciently 
matured  to  withstand  the  frost  of  the  succeeding 
winter. — E.  M. 


VINES  MIXED  IN  VINERIES. 

I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  the  notes  by 
"W.  I."  in  The  Garden  of  January  21  (p.  .53)  on 
the  aliove  subject,  and  in  the  following  notes  have 
detniled  my  own  exferienca.  In  gardens  of 
moderate  extent  it  is  the  ru"e  ratlier  than  other- 
wise to  see  the  vineries  occupied  with  mixed  va- 
rieties. Muscat  of  Alexandria  is,  parhaps,  the 
variety  which  receives  the  most  attention  as  re- 
gards a  separate  house,  and  rightly  so.  I  have 
seen  many  very  tine  examples  of  this  Grape  cut 
from  Vines  in  August  which  were  growing  along 
with  such  sorts  as  Mill  Hill  and  Black  Hamburgh, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Trentham  Black  and  White 
Frontignan.  Four  miles  from  where  I  write  this 
occurred  last  year,  and  so  good  were  the  examples 
of  this  Grape,  thtt  they  wore  awarde  1  the  Oar- 
dc'iierx'  Miiijn:i)ic  medal  for  any  kind  of  fruit  that 
exhibited  the  highest  cultural  skill.  The  Vines  in 
question  are  not  less  than  20  years  old.  I  attri- 
bute the  success  attained  to  a  common  .sense 
method  of  mrmging  the  growth  of  the  Vines,  as  to 
stopping  the  shoots  and  allowing  as  much  folia2;e 
to  exist  as  can  be  thoroughly  matured  instead  of 
being  so  overcrowded  as  to  render  it  useless  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  Vine.  Abundance  of 
heat  was  available  at  the  most  critical  periods  of 
growth,  the  vinery  being  situated  in  a  garden 
which  is  well  shelterel  from  north  and  easterly 
winds,  a  fact  which  is  most  essential  where  this 
Grape  has  to  be  ripened  in  August,  which  is  early 
for  this  variety.  I  mention  these  facts  rather  at 
length  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  even  to  cultivate 
this  variety  in  a  mi.xed  house  with  success.  In 
the  vinery  in  question  Black  Hamburgh  isalso  grown 
successfully ;  so  much  so,  that  bunches  annually 
take  first  prizes  at  local  shows  in  July. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  assumed  that  I 
advocate  the  planting  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
along  with  other  varieties  but  I  do  not.  All  I  say 
is  that  where  there  is  no  choice  if  situation  and 
convenience  I  prefer  to  have  a  rod  of  this — the 
best  of  Grapes  — along  with  others  rather  than  be 
without  it. 

I  have  for  years  grown  Madresfield  Court  in 
mixed  houses  both  early  and  late,  and  with  con- 
siderable success  ;  indeed,  I  have  only  twice  seen 
a  whole  house  devoted  to  i'.  The  bes'  example  of 
this  method  of  cultivating  the  variety  was  at  The 
Vineyard,  Garston.  The  Vine  was  originally  planted 
by  Mr.  Meredith.  It  soon  occupied  the  whole  of 
one  small  house,  and  so  well  did  it  succeed,  that 
the  adjoining  comparlment  was  added.  As  fine  as 
the  Grapes  were  resulting  from  this  particular 
Vine,  I  have  many  times  teen  iimch  superior  e.t- 
amplcs  cut  from  Vines  in  mixed  houses  both  early 
and  late.  There  is  no  occasion  whatever  to  fear 
the  cracking  of  the  berries  where  the  Vines  are 
planted  in  mixed  houses,  whether  the  borders  are 
all  inside  or  the  reverse,  or,  indeed,  if  they  are  on 
the  cimbinatinn  principle  of  half  in  and  half  out. 
The  point  to  observe  is  to  maintain  a  good  lateral 
growth  with  a  due  regard  to  the  atmospheric  con- 
dition of  the  inside  of  the  vinery.  Although  so 
many  persons  fail  to  colour  really  well  fairly  large 
bunches  of  Gros  Colman,  some  of  the  liest  examples 
of  this  Grape  I  have  seen  came  from  a  mi.xed 
house,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  being  one  of  the  sorts 
grown  along  with  the  Gros  Colman.  Foster's 
Seedling  is  one  of  the  most  accommodating  of 
white  Grapes  with  regard  to  planting  it  in  a  mixed 
or  a  house  to  itself.  Alicante  will  both  colour 
and  ripen  with  the  least  trouble  of  any  srrt  black 
or  white.     The  finest  sight  in  Grape  culture  that  I 
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have  ever  seen  with  one  variety  was  in  the  case 
of  Alicante.  It  was  at  Roubaix,  in  the  north  of 
Francs,  at  tlie  establishment  of  M  Cor.lonnier. 
The  vinery  in  question  was  span-roofed,  both  the 
crop  and  the  colour  of  the  berries  being  marvel- 
lous. The  foliage,  too,  was  in  that  stage  when 
changing  to  the  deep  yellow  which  it  assumes  pre- 
piratory  to  falling  in  the  autumn.  In  the  la'e 
vinery  here  we  have  one  rod  of  Mrs.  Pince,  the 
berries  of  which  seldom  fail  to  colour  fairly  well. 
In  the  same  house,  growing  alongside  this  variety, 
are  such  as  Laly  Downe's,  Trebbiano,  Gros  Guil- 
laume,  Gros  Colman,  Madresfield  Court  and  Bla"k 
Hamburgh.  The  two  List  were  planted  with  a 
view  t)  continuing  the  Grape  supply  through  Sep- 
tember after  thoie  in  another  house  were  ex- 
hausted in  August.  E.  M. 


EFFECT?  OF  GRVFTINCx  OX  GR.4.PE5. 

AVh.vteve'.i  may  be  the  opinion  as  to  tlie  effect 
of  irraftin^  as  regards  other  subjests,  I  think 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  case  of  Grapes 
there  is  very  often  a  change  for  the  better. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  no  special  stocks 
are  planted  for  the  sake  of  their  being  re- 
worked with  other  varieties,  as  grafting  generally 
is  the  outcome  of  wishing  to  change  the  exist- 
ing varieties  from  what  was  intended  at  the 
time  of  pl.antiug  Gr.ifting  is  of  use  in  many 
w.iys  ;  the  while  cliar.iBter  of  healthy  Vines 
"rowing  in  a  suitable  border  may  be  altered 
without  the  trouble  of  pulling  out  the  border 
and  replanting  Of  the  varieties  adapted  for 
grafting,  the  old  Black  Hamburgh  and  the 
Muscar  of  Alexandria  are  those  generally 
operated  upon.  Not  that  the  quality  of  the 
latter  can  be  improved  upon  by  any  other 
variety  which  may  bo  worked  upon  it,  but  it 
is  valuable  as  a  stock,  for  such  as  Grrs  Guil- 
laume,  the  benefits  of  which  union  were 
recently  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  Day.  This 
variety  is  often  disappointing  by  its  refusal  to 
show  a  sufficiency  of  bunches.  It  is  only  by 
exporimen's  of  this  nature  that  we  are  likely 
to  find  out  the  causes  which  will  lead  to  the 
best  results  being  obtained.  A  gardener  of 
my  acquaintance  found  out  quite  by  accident 
that  Gros  Maroc  was  vastly  improved  by  its 
uuiou  with  Madresfield  Court.  The  best 
coloured  Lady  Downe's  I  have  ever  seen  were 
from  rods  grafted  on  the  old  West's  St. 
Peter's. 

The  fault  of  the  Madresfield  Court  when 
grown  on  its  own  roots  is  that  after  the  first 
few  years  it  becomes  weaker.  The  bunches 
are  smaller,  although  they  may  colour  admir- 
ably. Now  to  obviate  this  want  of  strength, 
I  have  so  far  had  good  results  by  grafting  on 
young  and  vigorous  Black  Hamburghs.  In 
fact,  as  far  as  strength  is  concsrned,  they  even 
outvie  their  neighbours,  the  Black  Hamburghs. 
Some  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  extra 
vigour  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the 
berries  to  crack,  but  this  I  never  fear,  as 
I  have  long  since  found  out  that  no  extra 
increase  of  sip  force  cau'ies  this  which  is 
entirely  brought  about  by  atmospheric  influence. 
Madresfield  Court  grafted  on  Foster's  White 
Seedling  will  not  succeed  at  all. 

The  reason  I  think  why  some  grafted  Vines 
lack  strength  is  because  the  scion  is  spliced  to  the 
stock  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  check  the  rising  sap  into  the  parent 
rod.  It  will  take  readily  enough,  but  the  after 
growth  is  very  slow,  and  in  the  end  it  lacks 
strength.  The  best  results  are  always  to  be  had 
when  the  young  rod  is  vigorous  from  the  first, 
and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  checking 
the  rod  it  is  to  be  grafted  on.  Some  people 
leave  the  parent  rod  to  perfect  a  crop  of 
Grapes,  or  until  they  think  the  scion  is  larg^ 


enough  to  bear.  If  such  is  depended  upon,  I 
am  afraid  the  operation  will  not  be  considered 
successful.  Some  people  object  to  grafting, 
thinking  that  a  better  union  takes  place  by  what 
is  termed  inarching.  I  am  not  at  all  averse 
to  grafting,  as  I  think  a  stronger  and  earlier 
rod  is  so  obtained.  In  either  c;i,se  it  depends 
upon  whether  the  operation  is  successful, 
although  with  inarching  when  carefully  per- 
formed a  union  is  sure  to  take  place,  and 
this  neatly  and  perfectly.  When  I  intend 
grafting  a  Vine  I  make  preparations  also  for  in- 
arching if  the  former  should  not  be  successful 
by  inserting  a  few  eyes  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible  so  as  to  get  a  suitable  scion,  or,  better 
still,  by  having  cut-l)ack  pot  Vines  ready.  A  Vine 
which  is  to  be  grafted  should  have  been  par- 
tially headed  back  ere  this,  although  in  a  late 
house  it  is  not  too  late  now  if  care  is  taken  to 
dre-ss  the  wound  over  with  styptic.  The  Vine 
should  be  headed  down  to  within  three  or  four 
spurs  where  it  is  intended  to  insert  the  graft, 
which  should  be  about  2  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  border  and  on  the  main  stem.  The 
grafts  or  scions  should  now  be  heeled  in  in  the 
open  borders,  the  aim  being  to  keep  them  as 
backward  as  possible,  as  it  they  should  happen 
to  ba  laid  in  within  the  structure  very  likely 
they  would  start  in  advance  of  the  stock,  when, 
of  course,  no  union  would  take  place.  The 
scions  must  also  be  perfectly  straight,  especially 
wliere  they  will  have  to  be  placed  in  contact 
with  the  stock,  as  unless  the  bark  of  the  scion 
is  placed  ininunediate  contact  with  the  inner  bark 
of  the  stock  no  union  can  take  place.  The  grafts 
maybe  soon  brought  to  the  desired  state  when  the 
stocks  are  ready.  The  stocks  .are  in  a  suitable 
condition  for  grafting  after  the  shoots  have 
grown  about  7  inches  or  8  inches.  I  have  been 
the  most  successful  by  what  is  termed  bottle- 
grafting.  Y.  A.  H. 


extend  so  as  to  occupy  neatly  all  the  soil,  it  will 
be  found  best  to  let  the  fruit  trees,  or,  as  they  mny 
perhaps  more  correctly  be  called,  bushes,  have  all 
the  space,  the  manuring  and  annual  forking  bein^ 
coirtinued  as  before.  Some  people  tay  these  dwarf 
trees  cannot  produce  crops  equal  to  large  stan- 
dards, but  my  contention  is  that  by  no  other  plan 
can  so  much  really  marketable  fruit  per  acre  be 
grown.  Three  hundred  good  bush  trees  on  an  acre 
of  land  woulrl  yield  more  bushels  of  first-cla=s 
fruit  than  100  large  standards  at  20  feet  apart. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  at  G  feet  apart  in  full 
sunshine  will  yield  crops  a'together  superior  to 
what  they  do  in  semi-darkness,  and  my  experience 
is  that  if  they  will  not  pay  for  good  culture  and 
liberal  root-feeding,  they  had  better  be  left  out 
altogether.  James  Gkoom. 

Gosport. 


FRUIT  TREES   T'.  FRUIT  BUSHES. 

The  orthodrx  way  of  arranging  fruit  gardens  is  to 
have  rows  of  standard  and  dwarf  fiuit  trees  with 
rows  of  fruit  bushes  between  them.  As  a  rule, 
they  get  on  pretty  wt  11  together  for  the  first  few 
years,  but  by  the  time  the  fruit  trees  get  to  what 
should  be  their  prime,  they  are  prematurely  ex- 
hausted, and  not  only  in  growth,  but  in  smnll  and 
scabby  fruit  they  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
starvation.  The  simple  fact  is  that  Currmts  and 
Gooseberries  are  such  gross  feeders  and  strong 
rooters,  that  they  w  11  weaken  almost  any  kind  of 
fruit  tree.  Hundred-i  of  acres  of  fruit  gardens  are 
spoilt  by  this  luixed  kind  of  planiing,  for  neither 
the  fruit  from  the  trees  nor  that  from  the  bushes 
comes  to  perfection.  In  de:ding  with  such  or- 
chard.*, the  first  thing  I  should  do  would  be  at  this 
time  of  year  to  grub  up  all  the  bush  fruits,  as  they 
would  be  useless  for  transplanting  after  they  had 
been  planted  a  dozen  years,  burn  them  in  the  open 
spaces  and  scatter  the  ashes  over  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  then  give  a  good  dressing  of  manure.  Be- 
fore forking  it  in,  see  that  the  centres  of  all  the 
trees  are  cleared  of  usele-s,  spray-like, half- ripened 
wood,  as  the  fruit  that  will  be  fit  for  market  will 
be  borne  on  the  outer  branches  of  the  trees.  If 
any  insect  pests  are  established  on  the  bark,  paint 
it  with  soft  soap  and  paraffin  oil,  and  if  Moss 
grows  on  the  stems,  dust  with  freshly- slaked  lime 
when  the  branches  are  damp,  then  lightly  fork  the 
manure  into  the  soil  and  le  ive  the  surface  bare. 
In  arranging  fruit  gardens  I  s-hould  adopt  a  diffe- 
rent plan  altogether,  for  I  would  have  each  sort  of 
fruit"  iiy  itself,  so  that  its  roots  would  have  the 
allotted  .'pace.  Apple-:,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  or 
Damsons  would  be  planted  as  bushes  about  12 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  for  the  first  ten  years 
light  crops  of  vegetables,  rows  of  Violets,  Wall- 
flowers or  any  hanly  market  Dowers  could  be  grown 
between    the   trees.     Aft'r  the   bushes   begin   to 


THE  GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLAR. 

When  speaking  to  cottagers  and  allotment-holders 
on  the  culture  of  bush  fruits,  especially  of  the 
Gooseberry,  I  hear  constantly  melancholy  accounts 
of  the  ravages  made  by  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar. 
If  it  be  true  thit  the  Gooseberry  has  fewer 
enemies  or  pests  to  contend  with  than  most  fruits, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  caterpillar  is  a  host  in  itself, 
so  completely  does  it  denude  the  trees  of  leaves 
when  it  gets  the  upper  Innd,  and  when  this  occurs 
while  the  fiuit  is  maturing  it  does  not  ripen,  but 
drops  off  prematurely,  vvii  lit  he  additional  result  that 
a  certain  amount  of  vigour  is  lost  by  the  trees. 

One  great  preventive  lies  in  the  destruction  of  the 
caterpillars  when  I  hey  are  active.  Entomologi.'-ts 
tell  us  that  the  cVerpillar  descends  to  the  earth 
in  the  au'umn,  burying  itself  within  .a  few 
inches  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  vn  which  it  had 
b?en  feeding, becomes  changed  to  a  chrysalis,  where 
it  remains  until  the  following  spring,  when  the 
chrysalis  ch  u'ees  to  a  fly,  and  the  female  deposits 
its  eggs  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves.  With 
the  saw-lik3  appendages  with  which  the  insect  Is 
provided  the  fe.-nales  commence  cutting  into  the 
leaves  and  stalks  and  in  the  opening  deposit  thiir 
eggs.  The  cultivator  of  Gooseberries  notices  small 
specks  and  warts  upon  the  undersides  of  the  leaves; 
they  are  readilv  perceived,  and  in  these  lie  the 
cause  of  so  much  mischief.  If  the  leaves  could  be 
picked  off  as  soon  as  these  spots  .are  perceived 
much  of  the  d.amage  done  to  the  trees  might  be 
prevented.  The  larvre  are  hatched  in  about 
seven  or  eight  days,  and  commence  feeding  upon 
thT  leaf,  which  is  speedily  anatomised.  The  cater- 
pillars, i' ceasing  in  size,  frequently  change  their 
skin  until  they  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  lenzth.  Caa  anything  be  done  while  the 
chrysalis  is  in  the  soil?  One  cultivator  re- 
moved the  soil  about  each  plant  during  the 
winter,  doing  so  t")  the  depth  of  about  4  inches 
and  to  a  riiameter  of  some  2  feet,  and  in  doing  so, 
manyof  the  chrysalides  were  captured.  This  soil  was 
bulled  to  a  great  depth  or  burned  and  fresh  soil 
added,  which  proved  a  useful  fertiliser.  This  pro- 
cess was  carried  out  about  every  second  or  third 
year  with  decided  success. 

The  broods  of  caterpillars  appear  successiocally, 
but  generally  in  June,  and  sometimes  in  July  and 
August.  Many  remedies  have  been  suggested, 
such  as  hand-picking,  dusting  the  trees  with  lime, 
placing  a  layer  of  lime  under  the  trees  and  shaking 
the  caterpillars  on  it,  syringing  the  trees  in  the 
evening,  sprinkling  the  foliage  with  salt  or  soot 
and  with  finely  powdered  sulphur.  Another 
remedy  frequently  adopted  is  that  of  tlusting  the 
bushes  with  white  hellebore  powder  as  soon  .as  the 
first  caterpillar  puts  in  an  appearance.  This  remedy 
is  pretty  much  a  question  of  expense,  but  as  it  is 
said  a  pound  of  the  powder  can  be  purchased  for 
a  few  shillings,  and  that  this  quantity  is  sufficient 
for  fifty  bushes,  those  who  have  experimented 
with  the  powder  say  there  is  scarcely  a  neces- 
sity for  a  second  application.  The  bushes  should 
be  dusted  with  the  powder  during  dry  weather,  or 
rain  will  quickly  wash  it  off  and  destroy  its  effi- 
cacy. All  traces  of  the  powder  should  be  carefully 
washed  off  the  berries  before  they  are  eaten. 
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I  was  recently  informed  by  a  grower  of  Goose- 
berries that  he  made  a  point  of  allowing:  a  hen  and 
chickens,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  latter  were 
hatched,  to  have  the  run  of  his  Gooseberry  planta- 
tions, and  with  great  advantnge  too,  for  they 
gathered  un  large  quantities  of  the  larvie.  As  soon 
as  the  chickens  began  to  attack  the  fruit  the  hen 
is  cooped.  A  liranch  of  Furze  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  Gooseberry  bush  is  said  to  be  a  good  preven- 
lire  of  thi-i  pest.  Has  any  reader  of  The  G.\kuen 
tried  this  plan  ?  K-  D. 


GOt^D  L.\.TE  KEEPING  GR.\PES. 

The  only  way  to  keep  up  a  supplj'  of  Grapes  is 
to  grow  sorts  that  keep  well  in  houses  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  them  when  they  are  ripe.  For 
general  purposes  the  Black  Hamburgh  is  still 
our  best  Grape  ;  but,  unfortunately,  its  best 
season  is  over  before  Christmas,  although  good 
examples  of  it  are  frequently  preserved  even 
later  than  that.  That  is  only  so,  however, 
under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances, 
and  as  we  Lave  not  all  got  Grape  rooms,  it 
follows  that  a  Grape  that,  with  careful  ventila- 
tion and  a  dry  atmosphere,  will  keep  on  the 
Vine  is  what  the  majority  of  cultivators  require. 
For  this  purpose  (of  keepmg)  high  temperatures 
are  not  required  ;  only  a  little  warmth  in  the 
pipes  is  needed — just  enough  to  make  the 
atmosphere  light  and  buoyant.  I  have  tried 
most  of  the  kinds  of  Grapes  worth  growing,  and 
have  proved  over  and  over  again  that  the 
following  may  be  relied  on  to  keep  well  until  the 
end  of  February  or  early  in  ISIarch  (provided 
they  were  well  ripened  in  autumn)  even  without 
a  <!rape  room  by  simply  cutting  the  bunches 
and  shoots  entire,  and  putting  the  ends  in 
bottles  of  water  about  the  middle  of  January. 
When  the  sap  in  the  A'ines  begins  to  move  cut 
the  Grapes,  and  if  a  darkened  chamber  for 
storing  is  not  available,  try  the  next  best 
remedy,  and  resort  to  artificial  shading.  If  1 
had  only  room  for  one  sort  of  late  Grape,  I 
should  unhesitatingly  select  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling  (here  figured)  as  the  best  keeper  in  the 
black  section.  It  is  a  fine  looking  Grape,  sweet, 
crisp  and  juicy,  even  after  many  other  sorts  are 
shrivelled.  It  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  bear- 
ing on  the  spur  system  that  we  have,  and  scarcely 
ever  fails  to  produce  plenty  of  fruit.  It  re- 
quires careful  thinning,  as  it  produces  a  quantity 
of  small  imperfectly  set  berries,  and  all  late- 
keeping  Grapes  require  more  severe  thinning 
than  early  or  mid-season  ones.  Black  Alicante 
is  also  a  handsome  Grape,  producing  finely- 
shouldered  bunches,  and,  like  the  preceding, 
seldom  fails  to  colour  as  black  as  Sloes. 
The  berries  are  longer  than  those  of  Lady 
Downe's,  and  for  a  ChrLstmas  Grape  it 
has  few  equals ;  but  my  experience  is  that 
it  will  not  keep  fresh  for  so  long  as  Lady 
Downe's.  Gros  Colman  has  of  late  years  become 
a  very  popular  Grape.  It  is  remarkable  for 
size  of  berry,  forming  a  truly  magnificent  bunch, 
but  its  flavour  is  only  second-rate.  It  is  a 
strong  grower,  and  produces  its  finest  bunches 
on  the  young  wood.  Therefore,  the  long  rod 
system  suits  it  the  best.  There  is  one  pecu- 
liarity about  it— viz  ,  its  foliage  is  liable  to  curl 
up  at  the  edges,  as  if  scalded,  and  in  houses 
where  it  is  growing  side  by  side  with  other 
kinds  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  su9"t-r  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  A  little  air  left  on 
continually  night  and  day  is  the  best  way  of 
avoiding  scalding.  This  Grape  requires  severe 
thinning  ;  even  if  bunches  look  like  skeletons 
when  fiist  thinned,  they  become  solid  before 
the  berries  get  fully  ripe.  Mrs.  Pince's  Black 
Muscat  is  a  late  Grape  that  will  keep  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best   tlavourcd. 


Its  usual  failing  is  not  colouring  well,  but  when 
not  overcropped  it  generally  finishes  off  noble 
bunches  of  Grajies.  Raisin  de  Calabre  is  a 
white  Grape,  well  adapted  for  keeping  lato  in 
the  season.  It  is  round-berried,  and  remains 
plump  and  fresh-looking  until  spring,  when  its 
uoble  appearance  makes  it  a  valuable  com- 
panion to  Lady  Downe's.  It  is  a  strong  grower 
and  produces  very  fine  bunches,  and  although 
not  of  first-class  fiavour,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
white  Grapes  in  its  season.  There  are  several 
other  kinds  that  keep  well,  but  which  arc  not 
in  such  high  favour  as  formerly.  For  instance, 
West's  St.  Peter's  is  a  beautiful  Grape  that 
always  colours  well,  and  succeeds  with  only  a 
moderate  amount   of    heat,   but    it    has    been 


late  kinds  are  made  a  speciality  of  in  many 
market  fruit-growing  establishments,  and  also 
in  most  large  jn-ivate  ganlous  ;  but  in  gardens 
of  limited  fxtent  Grapes  are  over  just  at  the 
time  when  they  are  most  needed.  T.  P. 


Grape  Lady  Downe's. 

superseded  by  larger-berried  sorts.  Size  of 
bunch  and  berry  has  overcome  the  equally  or 
more  important  question  of  flavour.  There  is, 
moreover.  Black  Barbarossa  (Gros  Guillauine), 
which  produces  very  large  bunches,  that  keep 
well  for  a  long  time.  This  variety  does  better 
on  the  long- rod  system  than  on  spurs.  The 
bunches  on  young  wood  usually  weigh  several 
pounds  each,  and  form  striking  objects  on  the 
dessert  table  at  a  period  when  fresh  home- 
grown fruit  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

The  above  is  a  selection  that  may  be  relied 
on  to  yield  Gra])^s  in  good,  plump  condition 
until  early-forcfd  Strawberries  are  procurable  ; 
and  when  special  means  of  preserving  them  are 
taken  they  may  be  kept  in  really  fine  condition 
until  May,  and  even  June,  thereby  doing  away 
with    the  necessity  for   early   forcing.      These 


APPLES. 
TiiH  very  fine  collection  of  Apples  staged  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  17th  was  an  interesting  and 
most  instructive  exliibit.  One  or  two  points  struck 
me  as  being  of  special  interest,  the  fine  condition 
in  which  Apples  classed  among  the  second  earlies, 
as  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Lady  Henniker,  and  King 
of  Pippins,  were  shown,  particularly  fine  dishes  of 
Apples  not  as  yet  s>  widely  known  as  others — Prince 
Albert,  Lord  Derby,  Bismarck, and  Hoary  Morning- 
being  very  conspicuous,  and 

the  large  and  highly-coloured 

\  ^SBBtKt     s^i^pl^^  0^  such  choice  dessert 

)  S^^^^M     fruit  iis  Cox's,  Adams'  Pear- 

main,  the  Melon,  and  Cornish 
Aromatic.  Two  exceptionally 
good  dish  es  of  Annie  Eli  zabet  h 
were  shown.  What  is  the 
general  experience  of  this 
Apple  ?  There  is  no  question 
as  to  its  handsome  appearance 
and  keeping  qualities,  but 
personally  I  cannot  say 
much  for  it  as  a  cropper. 
A  few  pyramids  now  nine 
viars  jjlanted  have  never 
Carried  a  full  crop.  I  believe 
it  has  a  similar  reputation  to 
ihe  Blenheim,  that  one  has 
to  wait  a  long  time  for 
thoroughly  good  results.  Ore 
of  the  most  sti iking  fruits 
exhibited  was  that  bearing 
the  name  of  Blue  Pearmain, 
a  large  Apple  of  good  flavour 
and  exceptionally  fine  ap- 
pearance. It  is  said  to  crop 
well,  and  should  prove  a 
\aUiable  dessert  fruit.  There 
were  few  interested  in  fruit 
culture  who  did  not  make 
a  special  note  of  this 
variety,  with  the  idea  of 
adding  it  to  their  collection 
at  no  distant  date.  It  is 
certainly  a  veritable  King  of 
Pearmains.  Valuable,  how- 
ever, as  such  exhibits  as  the 
one  under  consideration  are, 
the  question  arises  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  retain 
year  after  year  varieties 
of  inferior  meiit  either 
from  a  quality  or  size  stand- 
point. For  instance,  why 
retain  sorts  of  tliird  size 
either  for  dessert  or  kitchen 
purposes  when  large  fruit  of 
equal  merit  is  obtainable, 
or  sorts  in  old  orchans 
whose  only  good  point  is 
their  free  cropping  qualities?  I  write  rather 
feelingly  on  this  topic,  having  had  on  two  occa- 
sions to  take  over  old  orchards  that  contained  a 
number  of  worthless  varieties.  I  particularly 
remember  noling  a  row  of  fine  trees  to  which  I 
paid  a  considerable  amount  of  attent'oa  through 
the  winter,  to  find  when  the  fruit  was  ready  that 
my  labour  had  been  spent  on  what  was  little 
better  than  an  ordinary  cider  Apple.  Unlci-s 
required  for  special  purposes,  I  question  if  the 
number  of  varieties  in  most  places  might  not  very 
well  be  reduced  by  one  half.  E.  Bukrei.l. 

Claremuiit. 

Training  Apple  trees.— Although  much  may 
be  done  towarus  the  formation  of  busli  trees  by 
judicious  pruning,  yet  some  varieties  owing  to 
their  manner  of  growth  cannot  be  l)roui;ht  into 
perfect  form  simply  by  pruning.    Take  lor  instance 
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those  varieties  of  upright  growth,  such  as  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Baumann's 
Ked  Keinette,  Cockle  Pippin  and  Golden  Spire.  If 
a  little  time  were  spent  annually  in  training  the 
main  branches  in  an  outward  direction,  not  only 
would  the  shape  of  the  trees  be  improved,  but  much 
benefit  would  accrue  by  the  admission  of  a  greater 
amount  of  sun  and  air  to  the  body  of  the  tree. 
Without  a  thorough  maturation  of  the  shoots  every 
year  it  is  not  possible  to  have  fruit  of  the  best 
quality.  A  handy  man  can  very  quickly  go  over 
a  number  of  bush  trees,  adding  much  to  their 
appearance  as  well  as  their  utility.  If  a  stout 
stake  is  thrust  into  the  foil  at  about  15  inches  or 
so  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  it  will  not  damage 
the  roots  to  any  appreciable  degree.  The  lower 
branches  should  te  drawn  down  and  made  secure 
by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  stout  tar  cord  to  the  stake. 
The  point  to  observe  is  not  to  bend  the  branch 
too  low  for  fear  of  its  splitting  from  the  main 
stem.  In  no  case  should  the  point  be  brought 
lower  than  a  horizontal  position,  but  seldom 
indeed  will  even  this  be  required  unless  the  tree 
is  very  full  of  branches,  and  in  that  case  it  may 
be  an  advantage  to  remove  some  of  the  weaker 
ones  entirely,  admitting  more  space  for  better 
branches.  The  age  and  size  of  the  tree  will  of 
course  guide  the  operator.  In  cases  of  bushes 
from  four  to  si.x  years  eld,  about  four  or  si.t  stakes 
to  each  will  be  sufficient.  These  need  not  be  as 
a  rule  left  more  than  2  feet^  out  of  the  ground. 
If  there  are  other  branches  in  the  body  of  the 
tree  that  seem  to  need  assistance  in  this  way, 
instead  of  adding  more  stakes  a  longer  piece  of 
tar  cord  fastened  (o  the  existing  stakes  will 
generally  suffice.— E.  M. 


PEACH  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT. 
"Y.  A.  H."    (p.  18    The   G.vrde.n)  is   a  very 
fortunate  individual,  but  I  .should  like  to  know 
in  what   market  he   has  "invariably  obtained 
high  prices."     Not  in  Covent  Garden  surely,  as 
it  so,  his  e.xperience  is  in  remarkable  contrast 
to  that  of  the  London  market  growers  of  the 
present  day.     I  do  not  wonder  that  "  Y.  A.  H.  s  " 
friend.s    have    "expressed    surprise"   at    such 
returns  as    lOs.    to    153.    per   doz.   for  outdoor 
Peaches.     If  such  prices  could  be  assured,   it 
would  pay  to  build  walls  expressly  for  profitable 
Peach  culture.     At  an  average  price  of  Is.  per 
Peach,  100  yards  of  w.all  well  managed  would 
be  a  tine  source  of  revenue.     "  Y.  A.  H."  s,iys, 
"  Of  course  gluts  will  oc3ur  in  the  supply."     I 
am    sorry    to    say    that    they    are    more    the 
rule     than     the     exception     now-adays.       As 
long    as    I    cin    remember,    there    have    been 
glutted     markets,     and     at     the.-ie     times     of 
repletion  the  prices  necessarily  drop  to  a  very 
low    point,    thus    considerably    lowering     the 
average  for  the  season.     I  have  seen  Peaches 
sold  in    May  for  30s.   per   dozen,    and  1  have 
known  them  sold  for  .'^s.  per  dozen,  well-grown 
fruit  sent  to  market  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition.      This  was  of  course  later  in  the  season, 
but  the  disparity  in  price  shows  how  little  high 
prices  can  be  depended  on,  taking  the  se.ason 
through    and    one    year   with    another.      The 
demand    for    high    class,     expensive    fruit    is 
limited,  and,  according  to  my  exp2rience,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  increased  production.     The  con- 
sumption of  fruit  grown  under  glass  is  infinitely 
greater  than  was  the  case  twenty   years   ago, 
but  this  has  been  brought  about  by  such  reduc- 
tions   in  price   that  admit  of  its  purchase  by 
people  who  could  or  would  not  have  bought  at 
the  prices  which  formerly  prevailed.     Tlfe  pro- 
duction of  fruit  being  so  much  greater  than  a 
few  years  since,   first-class  samples  are  neces- 
sarily more  plentiful,  and  consepiently  cannot 
so  easily  be  disposed  of  at  good  prices.     The 
abundance  of  really  good  fruit  ofi'ered  now  at 
low  rates  has  made  the  sale  of  extra  fine  samples 


at  high  prices  very  difficult.  I  was  lately  shown 
some  magnificent  bunches  of  Gros  Colman 
(irape  in  a  fruiterer's  shop  in  Covent  Garden. 
I  was  assured  that  a  few  years  ago  they  would 
not  have  remained  three  hours  there  ;  whereas 
now  if  they  were  disposed  of  in  the  course  of  a 
week  it  would  be  good  work.  How  does 
"  Y.  A.  H."  reconcile  the  as.sertion  that 
"Peaches  and  Nectarines  make  as  much  as 
they  ever  did  "  with  the  statement  that  they  are 
not  sent  into  market  in  such  quantities  as 
formerly,  the  reason  probably  being  that 
growers  are  disappointed  with  the  returns .'  It 
is  perfectly  correct  that  the  returns  are  fre- 
quently unsatisfactory,  but  not  because  the 
fruit  is  badly  grown  or  not  sent  to  market  in 
good  condition.  Men  who  have  been  growing 
Peaches  for  profit  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more  are  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  the  know- 
ledge of  how  to  grow  and  pack  their  fruit. 
One  has  but  to  look  through  the  Central 
Avenue  in  the  month  of  May  or  June  to  be 
able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  quality  of 
market  Peaches.  There  will  be  found  Peaches 
which  in  size,  colour,  and  perfection  of  condi- 
tion leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  yet  the 
growers  will  tell  you  that  they  realise  from  oO 
to  50  per  cent,  less  than  a  few  years  ago.  It 
would  indeed  be  strange  if  the  Peach  grower 
had  escaped  the  general  fate.  The  amount  of 
glass  devoted  to  fruit  culture  for  profit  has 
increased  so  wonderfully  during  the  last  few 
years,  that  prices  cannot  be  maintained  at  their 
former  level,  and  now  the  English  Peach 
grower  has  to  contend  with  foreign  imports 
which  threaten  to  cripple  him.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Covent  (iarden  .salesmen  that 
Peaches  from  the  Cape  will  bring  prices  down 
to  so  low  a  point,  that  Peach  forcing  in  this 
country  will  soon  become  extinct. 

J.  C.  B. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OIT  THE  FRUIT 
GARDEN. 
The  regratting  of  trees  in  a  garden  requires  to  be 
carried  out  on  rather  different  lines  than  in  farm 
orcliards,  especially  as  regards  varieties,  as  good 
dessert  Apples  for  home  consumption,  or  those 
kinds  that  combine  dessert  and  cooking  properties, 
should  be  the  desideratum.  Amongst  these  as 
strong  growers  suitable  for  large  trees  may  be 
mentioned  Rel  Astrachan,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Royal  (or  Herefordshire)  Pearmain,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  and  Lord  Derbr,  and  there  will  probably 
be  one  or  more  good  local  sorts  worth  increasing. 
I  may  say  that,  next  to  planting  dwarf  trees  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  the  quickest  way  to  get  a  supply 
of  Blenheim  Orange  is  to  graft  on  large  trees,  a 
fair  crop  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  being  by  no  means 
rare.  If  sufficient  grafts  are  not  available,  one  half  or 
a  portion  of  a  tree  may  be  grafted  and  the  remain- 
ing part  the  following  se.ason.  When  the  grafts 
send  up  very  strong  shoots  these  should  be  thinned, 
cutting  aw.ay  the  inner  growth  down  to  the  graft 
and  the  remainder  will  be  more  secure  from  high 
winds,  the  thinnings  making  capital  material  for 
scions.  Ep.aliers  which  are  unsatisfactory  may 
be  cut  down  to  the  lower  branches,  and  grafts  in- 
serted along  the  whole  length.  These  are  capital 
stocks  for  the  best  dessert  kinds  (of  which  we  can 
never  have  too  many),  such  as  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Golden  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Royal  Pear- 
main,  Blenheim  Orange,  &c. 

A  variety  may  be  properly  pla?ed  in  the  gar- 
den or  home  paddock  which  we  could  not 
recommend  fi  r  the  farm  orchard  or  for  market, 
fine  quility  not  necessarily  meaning  market 
value.  As  nn  instance  I  will  mention  Royal 
Peaimain.  This  Apple,  which  is,  unfortunately, 
rather  devoid  of  colour,  realises  about  half  as 
much  as  the  attractive  King  of  Pippins  with  its 
wax-like  appea'-ance  and  rich  colour,  yet  the  quaMty 
and  flavour  of  the  former  are  altogether  superior. 


We  want  a  good  supply  of  such  fruit  as  will 
tempt  one  to  eat.  To  the  lover  of  a  good  Apple 
L'ox's  Orange  Pippin  is  delicious,  and  anyone  accus- 
tomed to  such  fruit  will  not  cire  for  American 
productions.  How  often  have  I  entered  a  first-cla's 
'ruiterer's  shop  as'iing  for  good  eatirg  Apples,  to 
find  them,  if  not  uneatable,  to  say  the  least  by  no 
means  pleasant  to  the  palate.  I  am  forming  an 
arch  over  the  centre  walk  of  my  garden  with  various 
kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Espaliers  and  pyramids 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  high  for  this  purpose. 
As  I  have  material  at  hand  the  expense  will  be 
small.  Light  iion  supports  are  placed  at  every 
2  yards  and  wires  stretched  1  foot  apa:t  over  the 
whole  length. 

With  refere.-.ce  to  Pears,  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  foice  the  sap  will  flow,  the  scions  put  on 
even  an  old  Pear  tree  forming  large  boughs  in  a 
few  years.  Jargonelle  takes  well,  but  does  best 
against  a  wall.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  wall 
Pear  tree  bears  well  near  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  but  it  is  barren  near  the  cei.tre.  In  that 
case  insert  a  few  grafts,  low  down  near  the  trunk, 
of  some  other  free-bearing  variety.  A  low  wall  or 
fence  which  does  not  give  rcom  for  larger  fruit  can 
well  be  utilised  by  planting  Gooseberries  a  yard 
apart  each  side;  even  in  the  shale  or  under  trees 
will  do.  When  these  are  brought  to  bang  over  the 
wall  little  more  attention  will  be  required,  except 
shortening  the  annual  shoots  to  within  3  inches  or 
ti  inches  of  the  wall,  allowing  the  growth  to  extend 
above  if  you  like.  'The  long  green  kinds  a'e  most 
suiiable  for  this  purpose;  they  areof  very  straggling 
growth  and  make  poor  bushes,  but  soon  go  ahead 
on  a  wall  or  supported  in  any  way.  Give  plenty  of 
liquid  manure,  soo^,  or  some  oiher  stimulant,  and 
thin  out  three-fourths  of  the  crop  as  first  earlies, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  swell  into  fine  fruit.  Trained 
up  wires  in  any  situation  the  Gooseberry  answers 
well  as  a  summer  screen  to  hide  any  objsctiJLable 
object,  being  profitable  as  well  as  u-eful.  To  form 
a  fence  (and  why  shoulel  we  be  confined  to  unpro- 
ductive fences  .')  Whinham's  Industry  is  first-rate, 
being  a  strong  upright  grower.  Stretch  a  few 
wires  across  up  to  0  feet  high,  plant  the  bushes  1| 
feet  apart,  and  in  a  few  years  you  will  have  abund- 
ance of  early  green  Gooseberries  and  a  good  bar- 
rier against  poultry,  &c.  Whinham's  Industry  is 
the  most  profitable  variety  we  can  grow,  being 
hardy,  early,  and  very  prolific.  It  will  withstand 
frost  better  and  form  large  bushes  sooner  th  m  the 
older  favourites.  I  have  noticed  a  branch  7.|  feet 
long  on  quite  a  young  bush.  B.  W.  Bbavbn. 

llolmcr,  llL'Tcforcl. 


STARTING  NEWLY-PLANTED  VINES. 
L.\ST  week  I  p'anted  some  Vines.  There  are  six 
old  Vines  in  the  same  house,  and  as  I  am  anxious 
to  hurry  oa  these  latter,  I  am  thinking  of  com- 
mencing to  light  fires.  Would  I  do  any  harm  to 
those  lately  planted  by  doing  so  7  All  the  Vires 
are  planted  in  the  outside  border.  -  Inquikee, 

*f*  There  is  no  reason  why  "  Inquirer  "  should 
not  start  his  vinery  at  once.  He  must  not, 
however,  maintain  high  temperatures,  or  the  top 
growth  will  soon  be  far  in  advance  of  root-action,  ow- 
in"  to  the  coklness  of  the  outside  borders,  the  conse- 
quence being  the  probable  loss  of  many  embryo 
bunches  on  the  old  rods  and  the  premature  harden- 
ing of  the  young  growth  on  the  newly  planted 
Vmes.  Stored-up  food  is  usually  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  young  growth  up  to  the  time  the  leaves 
ate  well  develope.l,  but  if  by  then  the  roots  have 
not  commenced  forming  fresh  fibres  there  will  be 
a  seiious  check.  In  this  case  the  leaves  will  fail 
to  quickly  assume  a  rich  green  colour,  some  of  the 
bunches  very  probably  running  to  tendrils,  the 
crop  in  any  c  :se  suffering.  In  the  case  of  newly- 
planted  Vines  the  roots  of  which  have  of  necessity 
or  from  choice  been  shaken  out  and  somewhat 
damaged,  the  effect  of  their  failing  to  keep  pace 
with  the  top  growth  is  even  more  marked.  A  strong 
first  top-growth  may  be  made,  but  in  the  inter\al 
between  the  first  and  second  rush  of  sap  this  may 
harden  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fail  to  swell  away 
again  properly  the  same  season.  Therefore,  I 
strongly  a-lvise   "  Inquirer  "  to  commence   with  a 
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night  temperature  not  exceeding  55°,  and  if 
ripe  Grapes  are  not  wanted  before  the  middle  or 
end  of  June,  o°  less  would  be  even  better.  During 
warm  or  sunny  days  ttie  heat  may  be  increased 
about  UV,  closing  early  and  syiinging  freely  so  as 
to  create  a  wa-iii  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  such 
as  causes  Vines  to  break  strongly  and  evenly.  If 
the  border  or  even  the  half  nearest  the  house  could 
be  gently  warmed  from  the  surface  by  means  of  a 
mild  hotbed  of  leaves  and  miinure,  this  would 
greatly  hasten  root-action  and  minimise  all  dan- 
gers resulting  froai  a  too  forward  top  growth.  Es- 
pecially would  the  young  A'ines  pay  for  this  treat- 
ment, and  the  least  that  can  be  done  in  their  case 
is  to  ward  oft"  all  snow  water  and  heavy  rains  from 
the  fresh  soil  in  which  they  are  planted.  Newly- 
started  young  Vines  are  liable  to  bleed  badly,  es- 
pecially if  the  pruning  Ins  not  long  been  done. 
Once  bleeding  starts  there  is  no  stopping  it,  and 
the  best  preventive  measure  is  a  timely  dressing 
of  all  wounds  with  eiihcrstyptic  or  painter's  knot- 
ting.—W.  I. 

Strawberry  Jolin  Ruskin.— In  answer  to  Mr. 
Leach  (p.  52)  re  John  Ruskin  and  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  a  small  house  was  filled  with 
these  two  about  the  first  week  in  February.  The 
plants  were  treated  alike  in  every  way,  and  were 
not  removed  out  of  the  house.  Fruit  was  picked 
and  sent  to  table  April  27  with  the  result  men- 
tioned at  p.  5t;7,  John  Ruskin  being  mildewed  a 
little,  none  appearing  on  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury.  I  threw  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
away  in  my  last  situation,  but  am  pleased  to  see 
haw  well  it  does  here.— J.  L.\.mbeut,  Ponis  Onsth; 
.V.  mi  Iff.     

Ferns. 

CIBOTIUMS. 

Must  of  these  are  native.s  of  such  climes  as 
readily  render  them  fit  .subjects  for  the  cool 
house  ferneries  of  this  country.  The  majority 
of  the  species  are  Tree  Ferns.  One  species, 
however,  is  not  an  erect  plant.  It  is  a  native 
of  South  China  and  various  islands.  Cibotiums 
are  of  easy  culture,  requiring  plenty  of  root 
room  and  good  drainage,  and  for  soil  loarn  and 
j)eat  in  about  equal  parts,  the  whole  made  fairly 
sandy.  In  the  summer  they  like  an  abundance 
of  water,  and  thrive  best  in  the  cool  fernery. 
During  the  winter  much  less  water  is  necessary, 
and  the  temperature  should  not  fall  below 
50°. 

C.  ScHlEDEt. — This  plant,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
f'oes  not  make  a  stem  higher  than  some  10  feet  or 
15  feet.  A  plant  that  I  have  known  for  about 
twenty  years  has  only  attained  a  height  of  about 
a  foot,  so  that  a  speci  men  of  I  he  size  named  must  be 
very  old.  It  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Ferns  in  cultivation,  the  fronds  often  being 
8  feet  and  10  feet  long,  and  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
in  breadth.  Tl  ese  are  pendulous,  the  colour  being 
pale  green  on  the  upper  side,  glaucous  beneath. 
It  is  the  most  pendulous  Fern  I  know,  and  for 
this  re:ison  it  would  be  better  if  the  stem  were 
formed  more  quickly. 

C.  BAnoMKTZ. — This,  which  has  been  grown  in 
this  country  for  about  sixty  years,  has  a  woolly 
decumbent  stem  and  fronds  some  8  feet  in  length 
when  at  their  full  length.  They  are  shining  deep 
green  and  very  glaucous  beneath.  It  makes  a 
very  handsome  specimen  in  a  cool  house. 

C.  KEGALK. — This  plant,  introduced  and  put  into 
commerce  by  M.  Linden,  makes  an  erect  stem,  and 
that  more  rapidly  than  the  first  species  here  re- 
ferred to,  the  crown  being  densely  hairy.  The 
fronds  are  very  large,  arching,  and  light  green. 

C.  Menziesi.— This  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  with  some  others  was  dis- 
covered by  Menzies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Since  then  the  species  of  Cibotium 
in  these  islands  have  become  scarce,  through  tlie 
collection  of  the  chaffy  hairs  of  the  crowns  which 
were  sent  away  to  California  urder  the  name  of 


Pulu  where  it  was  used  for  stuffing  bed.s,  pillows 
and  chairs.  This  is  a  very  li:indsome  species,  the 
croan  of  (he  plant-  being  clothed  with  whitish 
woolly  scales  or  hairs,  the  fronds  being  long  and 
b'oad,  tripiimate  and  bright  shining  green  in 
colour. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  species,  and  all 
reciuiro  the  warmth  of  t'le  stove  to  grow  them 
.successfully.  W.  H.  GoWEU. 


THE  FERNERY. 
TriE  time  is  now  at  hand  when  all  Ferns  will  re- 
quire attention.  Those  planted  out  in  rock  fer- 
neries should  be  carefully  gone  through.  A  good 
many  of  the  old  fronds  may  b3  removed  before 
the  new  ones  have  started.  I  do  not  like  to  take 
too  many  off  until  the  plants  have  started  into 
new  growth,  but  if  thinned  out,  the  new  fronds  will 
have  a  better  chance,  besides  which  it  is  difficult 
to  clean  the  pl.ants  later  on  without  damaging  the 
tender  young  fronds  ;  this,  of  course,  more  par- 
ticularly applies  to  the  denser-growing  Adiantums 
and  Plerises.  Any  of  the  vigorous-growing  vaiieties 
which  are  likely  to  over-grow  the  choicer  sorts 
should  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  younger 
plants,  or  in  some  cases  the  Ferns  may  be  divided 
and  roplanteil.  When  this  is  done,  as  much  new 
compost  should  be  used  as  possible.  In  re-arrang- 
ing the  fernery,  care  should  be  taken  to  give  those 
which  1  ava  any  coloured  tints  in  the  young  fronds 
the  most  exposed  positions.  It  will  geneially  be 
found  that  those  with  deep  green  fronds  delight 
most  in  shady  nooks;  while  those  with  red-tinted 
fronds  thrive  best  when  exposed  to  some  sunlight, 
the  tints  also  being  brighter.  All  the  Ferns  which 
are  not  replanted  should  have  some  of  the  surface 
soil  removed,  replacing  this  with  some  fresh  com- 
post. Many  of  the  I'terises,  Aspleniuras,  &c  ,  re- 
quire fresh  compost  at  the  base  of  the  stems,  for 
as  they  advance  in  growth  they  form  a  stem. 
The  new  roots  come  from  the  base  of  the  fronds, 
and  unless  provision  is  made  by  adding  new  soil, 
or,  in  the  case  of  pot  plants,  potting  deeper,  the 
young  roots  perish  before  they  reach  the  soil.  The 
Tree  Ferns  will  derive  much  benefit  by  having  some 
Sphagnum  Moss  bound  round  the  stems.  In  the 
case  of  Lomarias,  this  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
plants  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  condition.  The 
Dicksonias,  too,  are  much  improved  by  this  treat- 
ment. Sphagnum  may  also  be  used  for  the  base 
of  .Vsplenium  nidus  and  any  others  which  make 
those  woolly-looking  surface  roots.  Later  on, when 
the  plants  are  in  active  growth,  a  litt'e  artificial 
fertiliser  may  be  sprinkled  over  this  Moss,  but  only 
in  moderate  quantities.  Most  Ferns  are  benefited 
by  the  application  of  a  little  manure  while  they 
are  in  a  growing  state,  but  it  should  never  be  used 
while  they  are  dormant. 

I  may  here  refer  to  the  necessity  of  giving  Ferns 
plenty  of  light.  All  the  woodwork  and  glass  of 
the  fernery  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible. 
Of  all  errors  in  the  culture  of  Ferns,  I  consider  the 
gieatest  is  the  use  of  green  glass,  or  grren  shad- 
ing of  any  kind.  Undoubtedly  the  green  shade 
casts  a  hue  over  the  foliage  which  hides  some  of 
the  defects  which  would  be  seen  in  clear  daylight ; 
but  put  plants  which  have  been  grown  under  the 
influence  of  this  objectionable  shading  beside  those 
which  have  been  grown  under  clear  glass,  and  the 
difference  will  at  once  be  apparent.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  opinions  of  other  practical  growers  on 
the  subject  of  green  shading  for  Ferns. 

A.  Hemslet. 


Aspleniums.— Several  of  the  Aspleniums  may 
be  recommended  for  winter  use.  Where  plants 
aie  required  for  indoor  decoration  the  Aspleniums 
of  the  bulbiferum  type  will  be  found  very  service- 
able, provided  the  atmosphere  is  not  very  dry  and 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  freezing  point. 
A.  laxum  pumilum  is  one  which  may  be  particu- 
larly recommended,  being  one  of  the  most  elegant 
in  appearance,  of  free  growth,  while  stock  may  be 
obtained  from  the  bulbils,  though  these  are  not  so 
plentiful  as  in  some  species.     A.  biforme  is  an- 


other useful  species.  In  a  young  state  this  is 
rather  thin  and  straggling,  but  for  larger  speci- 
mens it  is  one  of  the  best,  and  very  prolific  in  bul- 
bils. As  a  small  pl.ant  A.  Colensoi  is  serviceable, 
but  rather  more  tender  than  some.  A  lucidum  has 
fronds  of  groat  substance,  and  will  last  in  a  room 
almost  as  well  as  the  Aspidistras.  The  species 
does  not  produce  bulbils,  and  spores  do  not  germi- 
nate freely.  A.  flaccidum  makes  a  fine  basket 
Fern  ;  the  long  drooping  fronds  can  only  develop 
properly  when  the  plant  is  suspended.  Bulbils  are 
produced  in  great  quantities,  and  these  develop 
into  fair-.sizcd  plants  while  on  the  p:ircnt  and  add 
to  the  appearance  of  the  p'ant.  The  true  form  of 
A.  bulbiferum  may  also  be  included  in  this  list. 
The  Aspleniums  all  like  a  peaty  compost,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer-time  require  more  shade  than  the 
Pteris,  ,to.  The  plants  required  for  winter  decora- 
tion m.iy  be  grown  on  through  the  suramrr  in  a 
moist,  sh.idy  position,  and  later  on  in  the  autumn 
they  should  have  a  drier  place  and  plenty  of  light. 
If  more  attention  were  paid  to  hardening  plants 
off  there  would  be  less  cause  for  complaint  about 
Ferns  not  lasting  well  indoors.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  Aspleniums,  for  though  they  un- 
doubtedly like  a  moist,  and  rather  shady  position 
while  they  are  making  growth,  they  will,  if  gradu- 
ally hardened  off,  last  better  than  many  Ferns.— 
F.  H. 

Rose  Garden. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 
If  any  apology  is  needed  for  treating  upon  this 
subject  thus  early,  it  mu-t  be  that  it  is  of 
liitle  service  to  tender  advice  after  the  knife  has 
once  been  among  the  plants  iu  such  a  ruthless 
manner  as  many  still  adopt.  First  of  all,  we  must; 
bear  in  mind  what  the  object  of  pruning  Roses  is. 
Ther-e  is  a  considerable  art  in  pruning  Roses,  and 
it  needs  a  wide  experience  of  such  work  if  one  is 
to  secure  the  very  best  results.  The  peculiarities 
of  each  vai it ty,  also  whether  quality  or  quantity 
of  flower  is  to  be  the  main  object,  or  whether  a 
medium  result  is  wanted,  all  have  to  be  considered. 
Among  the  numerous  varieties  of  Roses  now  culti- 
vated there  are  some  which  bear  scarcs-ly  any 
pruning,  while  others  need  to  be  cut  back  hard  if 
satisfactory  results  are  to  follow. 

I  v/ill  not  touch  upon  Roses  grown  under  glass, 
as  in  whatever  temperature  these  may  be  growing, 
they  should  all  have  been  pruned  before  the.e 
notes  can  appear.  Then  the  lime  of  pruning  must 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  season,  also 
the  (!i-trict  and  situation  that  the  Roses  occupy. 
In  the  wa'iii  southern  counties  like  Devonshire, 
Dorset,  and  Cornwall,  also  those  in  the  western 
part  of  England,  such  as  Somersetshire  and  the 
southern  portion  of  Wales,  prunir^g  may  be  done 
quite  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  mid- 
lands and  eastern  counties  ;  while  further  north  it 
would  be  a  little  later  still.  From  these  data  my 
readers  will  discover  that  no  hard  and  fast  lines 
can  be  laid  down.  Indeed  there  aie  few  things  in 
the  cultivation  of  Roses  that  rosarians  differ  upcn 
so  much  as  the  time  for  and  method  of  pruning. 
I  propose  to  divide  this  paper  into  three  sections, 
first  treating  upon  the  earliest  flowering  varieties 
like  those  of  the  China,  Banksi.in,  and  Austrian 
Brier  classes;  next  upon  the  Teas  and  Noisettes; 
and  lastly,  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbi  ns. 

The  first  of  these  classes  contains  Roses  that  need 
pruning  in  distinctly  different  wajs.  The  compact- 
<'rowing  Chinas  should  have  all  of  their  weak  wood 
removed,  and  the  remaining  growths  cut  back  to 
about  one-third  of  their  original  length.  Weak 
growth  will  only  produce  a  few  inferior  blooms, 
and  these  will  be  amply  made  up  for  by  the  better 
quality  of  those  produced  upon  the  stronger  wood. 
The  stronger -growing  Banksians  and  Austrian 
Briers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  only  need  to  have 
their  shoots  thinned  out  and  the  irrrmature  points 
of  the  strongest  removed.  Although  all  three 
classes  flower  best  upon  the  ripened  growth  of  last 
season,  the  Banksians  and  Austrian  Briers  more 
particul-irly  reed  to  be  well  ripened  if  a  full  crop 
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of  bloom  is  to  be'secured.  A  good  time,  one  sea- 
son with  anotfifer,  for  pruning  these  is  the  end  of 
March.  The  Teas  and  Noisettes  also  need  two 
different  styles  of  '  pruning.  The  shorter  the 
grower,  the  haj-dec  it  should  be  pruned.  Such  va- 
rieties as  Anna,.Ollivier,  Mme.  Lam  bard,  Marie  van 
HouJ.te,  &c.,,iifiay  be  pruned  similarly  to  that  de- 
.scribe_d, .^(5r  the  Chinas;  while  Souvenir  d'EIisc 
•  Varddn,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and  others  should 
be  pruned  closer.  In  the.-e  classes,  too,  we  find 
some  extra  strong  growers  like  Mar&hal  Niel, 
Mme.  Berard  and  William  Allen  Richardson ;  these 
need  pruning  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bank- 
sians,  but  not  quite  so  early,  the  middle  of  April 
being  a  good  all-round  time.  But,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously remarked,  this  must  be  regulated  somewhat 
by  the  season  and  locality. 

We  now  come  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
Bourbons,  and  I  will  dismiss  the  latter  class  at 
once  by  saying  they  should  be  pruned  rather  harder 
than  the  medium-growing  Teas  and  Noisettes.  The 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  also  contain  weak,  medium  and 
extra  strong  growers.  The  two  first  need  some- 
what hard  pruning,  but  in  the  last,  which  contains 
such  varieties  as  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Magna 
Charta  and  others  which  make  long  flowerless 
shoots  from  their  base,  the  older  wood  should 
be  removed  and  full  scope  be  allowed  to  the 
younger  growths.  These  should  be  pegged  down 
in  as  hoiizontal  a  position  as  possible,  and 
will  then  flower  throughout  their  whole  length  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  plenty  ot  room  will  be  left 
for  more  long  growths,  which  will  also  spring  from 
the  base.  Always  cut  back  to  a  sound  eye,  and  if 
possible  let  it  have  an  outward  direction. 

R. 


THE  DATE  FOR  THE  "  ROSE  DERBY." 
As  prominently  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
date  of  the  metropolitan  exhibition  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  now  being  so  vigorously  discussed  in 
the  gardening  pnpers,  may  I  be  permitted  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  and  a  friendly  criticism. 

We  must  not  individualise.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  what  date  suits  Smith,  Jones,  or  Brown.  We 
must  take  a  broader  view  than  this.  The  case  for 
the  later  date  rests  principally  on  these  grounds: 
(1)  The  society  c'aims  to  be  "  national."  (2)  The 
metropolilan  show  is  the  "Rose  Derby"  of  the 
year.  (3)  The  "Hose  Derby"  should  be  held  at 
the  height  of  the  Rose  season  of  all  England;  not  a 
small   part   of  it,   for   the   society   is  "national." 

(4)  Tlie  "  Rose  Darby  "  this  year  is  fixed  for  July  1. 

(5)  Can  eir-her  July  1,  2,  or  3  be  considered  the 
height  of  the  Rose  season? 

When  is  the  height  of  the  Rose  season  ?  If  the 
most  popular  date.'i,  if  the  dates  on  which  there  is 
the  greatest  clashing  of  Rose  shows  be  any  criterion 
as  to  the  height  of  the  Rose  season,  then  from  a 
return  based  on  the  last  eight  years,  July  ,S  and  It 
are  the  most  popular  dates,  more  shows  clashing 
on  these  dates  than  on  any  other,  and,  therefore, 
presumably  the  height  of  the  Rose  season.  I  have 
exhibited  at  erery  "Rose  Derby  "from  the  first 
show  held  in  the  St.  James'  Hall  in  1S77,  and  my 
experience  leads  me  to  the  same  conclusion,  viz., 
that  the  height  of  the  Rose  season  is  July  S  and  11. 

Now  for  a  litl  le  friendly  criticism.  What  special 
advantages  does  Mr.  Grahame  possess  whereby  to 
form  his  opinion  as  to  the  height  of  the  Rose 
season  '.'  Has  he  a  lengthened  experience  1  No  ; 
his  name  first  appears  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  in  1889.  (2)  Has  he  a  large  Rose 
garden,  growing  plants  in  different  situations? 
No  ;  he  describes  his  garden  as  "  being  of  the  most 
diminutive  size."  (3)  Does  he  grow  his  Roses  in 
sich  a  way  as  to  lengthen  his  Rose  season,  cut- 
backs followed  by  maidens?  No  ;  he  says  in  refer- 
ence to  maidens,  "  I  have  no  room  to  try  such  ex- 
periments." (4)  Does  he  visit,  other  than  the  two 
provincial  shows  of  the  N.R.S.  in  1891  and  1S92, 
the  Rose  shows  north  of  the  Trent  and  so  ascertain 
the  high  st.andard  there  attained  in  the  latter  half 
of  July?  No;  he  says  in  reference  to  attending 
these  shows,  "  I  am  not  anxious  to  compete  out  of 
myproper  district."  Herein,  I  think.lies  the  reason 
for  the  course  he  has  taken.     If  liis"  proper  dis- 


trict" was  less  circumscribed,  if  he  ventured  once 
now  and  again  to  visit  northern  shows,  he  would 
know  the  strength  of  the  north.  He  would  know 
on  whtit  date  the  northerners  are  at  their  best. 
He  would  not  class  Messrs.  Burch,  of  Peterboro', 
with  "oiher  northerners,"  seeing  Peterboro'  is  70 
or  80  miles  south  of  Worksop.  He  would  know 
that  the  midlands,  except  in  certain  locilities,  is 
the  latest  of  all  districts.  He  would  know  the 
Cants  do  not  show  north  of  the  Trent  "late  in  the 
season."  He  would  know  the  grand  displays  of 
72's  exhibited  at  the  late  shows  by  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness,  Merryweather,  Perkins,  Dickson  and  Cocker. 
He  would  remember  if  he  had  been  there  the  mag- 
nificent Charles  Lefebvre  exhibited  by  Mr.  Machin 
last  year  on  July  30,  and  when  he  knew  all  this  he 
would  desire  to  see  such  Roses  exhibited  at  the 
"  Rose  Derby  '  of  the  year. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Grahame  will  take  my  criticism 
in  good  part ;  a  difference  of  opinion  should  not 
make  us  worse  friends.  But  I  cannot  forbear 
speaking  my  mind  when  I  observe  him  stating 
time  after  time  that  which  I  feel  sure  he  would  be 
the  last  to  state  we.e  he  not  drawing  upon  his 
imagination  rather  than  speaking  from  experience. 

Joseph  H.  Pemberton. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

The  Northeun  and  Southebn  Exhibition 
CoNTnovEiisy. 
I  THINK  those  on  the  southern  side  may  consider 
they  distinctly  scored  by  Mr.  Machin's  acknow- 
ledgment "  that  the  metropolitan  date  at  present 
best  suits  the  majority  of  members  of  the  N.R.S." 
This  is  a  very  important  concession  on  his  part,  and 
it  is  what  I  have  contended  throughout,  its  import- 
ance being  in  the  fact  that  if  the  present  date  in 
July  suits  the  greatest  number  of  our  society's  ex- 
hibitors, it  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  also  almost 
assure  us  the  very  best  show  of  Roses  possible  at 
the  Crystal  Palace— a  matter  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  society  itself,  and  also  to  those  members 
who  are  not  exhibitors.  But  I  go  even  further  than 
this,  and  hold  that  if  the  date  be  on  or  about  Jidy  8 
in  an  early  year  our  metropolitan  show  may  be  a 
failure,  because  the  northern  members,  who  are 
under  20  per  cent,  of  our  subscribers,  and  half  of 
them  not  exhibitors,  could  not  possibly  make  up 
for  the  absence  (which  will  be  inevit  ible  in  an  early 
season)  of  the  southern  growers  on  light  land. 

In  order  to  prove  that  I  have  goo  J  reason  foi 
making  this  statement,  I  will  here  give  an  extract 
from  our  oflicial  report  on  the  metropolitan  exhi- 
bit;ions  of  1887  and  refer  to  that  of  1889,  these 
being  the  last  two  years  when  we  had  early 
seasons. 

The  report  ot  committee  for  year  1887  (show 
having  been  held  July  5,  1887)  said  :— 

The  mftropolitan  show  was  uearly  as  exten.sive  as 
iu  recent  years,  but  the  quality  and  size  of  the  flowers, 
owing  to  the  severe  drought  then  prevailing,  proved 
much  hflow  the  average  standard. 

In  the  report  of  committee  for  year  1889  it  is  stated 
that  the  Sheffield  show  on  the  18th  proved  a  poor 
one,  "  owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  season."  Last 
year  (1892)  was  said  to  have  been  a  late  season, 
but  the  Crystal  Palace  show  on  July  2  was  by  far 
the  largest  on  record.  The  classes  were  very  well 
filled  and  the  competition  keen.  I  know  that  in 
two  out  of  five  classes  I  entered  iu  there  were 
thirteen  competitors,  and  I  think  eight  or  nine  in 
the  other  three  classes,  these  numbers  being  ex- 
ceeded in  others,  showing  that  the  date  suited 
most  rosarians. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Michin  thinks  the 
date  of  the  provincial  show  at  Worksop  will  suit 
the  rosaiiins  in  his  district  and  be  likely  to 
attract  a  large  attendance,  but  unless  it  be  a  very 
late  seasoa  the  southerners  are  not  likely  to  be  in 
good  form  at  that  date. 

The  question  of  the  retention  or  otherwise  of 
the  Tea  Rose  show  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
is  o.ie  that  1  must  leave  to  others  to  discuss.  I 
would  myself  prefer  the  money  value  given  there 
in  prizes  being  either  transferred  to  the  National 


Rose  Society's  provincial  show  for  extra  compe- 
tition— by  which  that  show  would  be  much 
improved  and  made  more  attractive  to  everyone 
— or  that  it  be  given  later  in  the  year  to  a  new 
Rose  meeting  in  London  at  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August,  more  especially  for  growers 
on  late  soil  and  large  cultivators  of  maiden 
plants. 

The  subject  should  be  well  thought  out  and 
some  alternative  plans  prepared  for  discussion 
this  autumn.  ChAS.  J.  Grahamb. 

Croi/doii. 


Kose  Her  Majesty.— I  believe  this  Rose  to 
be  better  adapted  for  growing  on  a  pillar  than  in 
any  other  form.  I  have  one  plant  growing  in  this 
way.  This  was  planted  five  years  ago,  and  al- 
though there  are  better  pillar  Roses  than  this  one, 
I  get  a  greater  number  of  flowers  from  it  than  I 
do  from  examples  growing  as  bushes.  As  a  piUar 
plant  Her  Majesty  shows  its  perpetual  character 
more  than  in  any  other  form.  I  invariably  get 
two  or  three  flowers  in  the  autumn.  It  must  also 
be  a  very  hardy  Rose,  for  it  stood  uninjured  through 
the  past  two  winters,  while  on  pillars  each  side  of  it 
climbing  Bessie  Johnson  and  Princess  Louise  Vic- 
toria were  nearly  killed.  1 1  is  very  clear  that  this  Rose 
resents  hard  pruning.  Hard  cut-back  plants  may 
perhaps  give  one  or  two  larger  flowers,  but  there  is  a 
less  number  of  them.  The  fact  that  this  fine  Rose 
is  so  subject  to  mildew,  and  that  the  growth  is 
exceedingly  stiff,  makes  the  plants  when  grown  as 
dwarfs  anything  but  attractive.  The  best  way  to 
treat  it  is  to  well  nourish  the  roots,  and  only  cut 
the  branches  back  sufficiently  to  bring  the  plants 
a  little  into  shape.  When  it  was  first  sent  out  I 
grew  a  plant  under  glass  with  its  roots  in  a  good 
border,  but  during  the  summer  the  growth  was 
constantly  white  with  mildew,  so  at  the  ecd  of 
two  years  I  rooted  it  out. — J.  C.  C. 
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PLATE  895. 

EVERLASTING  PEAS. 

(with  a  COLOntED  PLATE  OF   LATHYRUS    GRANDI- 
FIJIKl'.S.*) 

The  genus  Lathyrus,  which  now  includes 
Urobus  and  Platystylis,  is  a  very  large  one, 
comprising,  acc(jrding  to  some  authorities,  about 
170  species,  although  Bentham  in  "  Genera 
Plantarum"  reduces  the  number  to  100.  These 
include  a  large  number  of  annual  species,  very 
few  of  which  are  worthy  a  place  iu  the  flower 
border,  the  be.st  by  far  being  the  Sweet  Pea 
(L.  odoratus),  uf  which  we  have  innumerable 
distinct  and  very  beautiful  varieties  in  our  gar- 
dens. The  section  Orobus  differs  from  Lathy- 
rus proper  in  the  absence  of  tendrils.  In  the 
following  notes  we  have  confined  our  remarks 
entirely  to  the  perennial  Peas  of  a  tall  growing 
or  twining  character.  L.  rotuudifolius,  Sib- 
thorpi,  grandiflorus,  latifolius,  magellanicus,  and 
tuberosus  we  consider  the  best  selection,  and  if 
confined  to  three  we  should  choose  grandiflorus, 
latifolius,  and  rotuudifolius.  They  are  all  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  require  no  special  attention 
when  fairly  started  into  growth.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  see  that  they  are  staked  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  them  in  getting  attached  to 
the  supports,  whether  stakes  or  trellis.  They 
may  thus  be  used  with  good  efl'eot  in  mixed 
borders,  and  as  they  flower  freely  they  are 
valuable  for  cutting  from.  Most  of  the  species 
ripen  seed  freely,  but  all  may  be  divided  either 
in  autumn  or  sjning. 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the   Iwiyal  Ganl.'ns, 

Kow,  Iiy  t'hamiiinii  .1 -s,  Junr  20, 1892.    Lithographed 

auj  printed  by  Uuillaume  Severeyns, 
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L.  GR-SN'DIFLORUS,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying coloured  plate,  is  one  of  the  choicest  of 
Everlasting  Peas.  In  many  respects  it  resembles 
the  Sweet  Peas  of  our  garden:^,  but  differs  chieliy 
in  having  a  perennial  root,  the  stalks  neither 
winged  nor  flattened,  the  leaves  bro.adly  oval,  not 
lanceolate  oval,  the  flower-stems  shorter,  and  the 
flowers  considerably  larger.  Its  introduction  is 
somewhat  ob.-cure,  the  raisers  believing  that  they 
received  the  seeds  fiom  Leghorn.  It  is  certainly. 
however,  a  native  of  Europe.  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent  are  given  in  botanical 
works  as  localities  for  this  handsome  Pea.  It  is 
ccrtiiinly  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  genus,  and 
from  its  neat  and  extremely  free  flowering  habit  a 
very  useful  and  attractive  border  plant.  The  stems 
are  muchhr.mched,  climbing,  square,  with  some- 
what rounded  angles  not  at  all  winged  or  hairy. 
The  flowers  are  very  like  those  of  the  Sweet  Pea, 
but  larger  and  of  a  brilliant  bluish  crimson.  Ij. 
grand  fiorus  well  dc-eres  a  place  as  a  choice  bor- 
der plant,  and  if  a  little  pains  be  taken  to  train 
the  plant  early  up  branches  or  trellis-work,  it 
forms  a  neat  and  very  attractive  object. 

L.  i..\TiKof.ius  is  the  Everlasting  Pea  of  our 
cottage  gardens,  where  it  may  be  often  seen  cover- 
ing the  doorways  or  trellis-work  wiih  its  lovely 
large  rose-coloured  flowers.  Its  broad  ample  foliage 
yields  a  sweet  fodder,  and  it  has  often  been  re- 
commended for  this  purpose,  but  as  a  field  crop  we 
believe  it  has  proved  a  failure.  There  is  a  white- 
flowered  variety  in  gardens.  L.  ensifolius  is  a  va- 
riety with  very  narrow  leaves  and  sm^tller  flower.-^, 
and  platyphylUis,  a  useful  variety,  differing  from 
the  type  in  its  longer  stalks  and  absence  of  reticu- 
lation in  the  seed-pods. 

L.  .si"LVi:.-iTnis  is  infeiior  to  L.  latifolius  as  a 
garden  plant,  but  the  variety  Wagneri  is  largely 
grown  on  the  Continent  as  loMer,  and  is,  we  be- 
lieve, higlly  recommended. 

LoKU  Ansjx'sPea  (L.  magellanicus)  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  blue-flowered  Peas  in  cultivation.  In 
many  gardens  a  particularly  bright  form  of  L. 
sativus  will  be  found  doing  duty  lor  Lord  Anson's 
Pea,  which  is  a  trae  perennial,  almost  ever- 
green, glabrous  and  glaucou?,  the  stem  and 
leaves  being  covered  with  a  bluish  bloom.  It 
gro»-s  from  8  feet  to  5  feet  high,  the  stems  fur- 
rowed or  triangular  and  woody.  The  flowers,  many 
in  a  bunch,  are  of  medium  size,  bright  violet-blue 
with  darker  veins.  Few  plants  of  this  class  are 
more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  than  Lord 
Ans.  n's  Pea,  as  much  on  account  of  its  neat  habit 
as  the  striking  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  open  in 
June  and  continue  until  the  end  of  July.  This 
species  is  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced 
by  the  cook  of  H.M.  ship  Centnrion,  commanded 
by  Lord  Anson,  in  ITU,  and  was  cultivated  by 
Philip  Miller  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  lost  shortly 
afterwards  until  re-introduced  by  the  Royal  Gar- 
deLs,  Kew,  a  few  years  ago.  Miller  called  it 
P. sum  americauum,  and  both  his  account  and  that 
of  Lamarck  are  imperfect,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
of  its  identity,  as  the  wild  specimens  gathered  by 
Sir  J.  Banks  and  Solander  differ  from  cultivated 
fpecimens  only  in  being  much  smaller.  It  is 
nearly  related  to  L.  sessilifolius,  a  Chilian  species. 
and,  together  with  other  species  from  Chili  and 
our  native  L.  pratensis,  forms  a  distinct  group.  At 
the  Fulham  Nur.-eries  in  the  early  days  it  stODd 
the  winter  against  a  wall.  It  is  a  maritime  species, 
and  a  little  salt  may  help  its  growth  under  culti- 
vation. It  ripens  seed  freely,  by  which  means  it 
can  be  readily  increased,  as  it  may  also  be  by 
division.  It  is  a  native  of  Port  Desire,  in  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and  is  probably  not  hardy  unless 
planted  near  a  wall  or  t:ouse. 

L.  PRATE.\.-5is  (the  Meadow  Vetch)  is  a  well- 
known  plant  in  gardens.  It  is  the  Ramping 
Wild  Vetch  of  Parkinson  because  of  its  being  the 
"most  pernicious  herbe  that  can  grow  on  the  earth, 
killing  and  strangling  corne  or  any  other  good 
herbe  it  shall  grow  by."  It  is  common  in  moist 
meadows  and  is  useful  for  damp  shady  places  on 
the  rockery  or  border,  where  its  particularly  bright 
golden  yellow  flowers  are  very  attractive.  It  is 
excellent  for  banks,  rooteiies  and  suchlike  place-. 


L.  ROTITNDIFOLIUS. — This  very  beautiful  peren- 
nial Pea,  though  introduced  in  1S22,  was  not  no- 
ticed by  Alton.  It  is  the  \i.  miniatus  of  Stev.  and 
pedunculaiis  of  Poir.,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  charming  plants  of  its  kind  in  cultivation. 
Its  (lowers,  produced  in  great  abundance,  for  bril- 
liancy and  de'.ioacy  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of 
any  other  Pea  known  to  us.  It  is  a  widely  distri- 
buted species,  and  may  bo  variable  both  in  habit 
and  flowers.  It  is  well  known  throughout  Asia  Minor, 
the  Caucasus,  and,  according  to  Boissier,  it  extends 
to  Northern  Persia.  The  leaves  are  nearly  round, and 
the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  large  clusters, 
are  bright  rose-pink,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  open  in  early  June.  The  variety  ellipticus  is 
inferior  to  the  type,  the  flowers  being  smaller, 
darker,  and  wii  ha  decided  purple  tinge.  It  appears 
to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Garden  in  1831).  L.  Drummondi  seems  to  be  sy- 
nonymous with  L.  rotundifolius. 

L.  SiHTHOKPi. —  Although  substantially  little 
more  than  a  variety  of  L.  rotundifolius,  it  is  dis- 
tinct enough  for  all  garilen  purposes.  It  is  in  fact 
intermediate  between  that  species  and  L.  latifolius, 
atid  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know, been  matched  with 
any  wild  specimens.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  at 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden  for  many  years,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Sibthorp.  Boissier  in 
"  Flora  Orientalis  "  gives  Constantinople  as  alocality 
(or  L.  rotundifolius,  by  which  he  may  mean  the 
form  known  as  L.  Sibthorpi,  the  true  L.  rotundi- 
folius being  confined  to  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Crimea.  The  stems  are  twining,  broadly  winged, 
the  pair  of  leaflets  oblong,  about  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  the  stipules  nairowish  with  large 
spurs,  the  numerous  racemes  of  five  to  six  flowers 
being  of  a  beautiful  mauve-red,  fading  to  violet. 
It  flowers  a  month  earlier  than  L.  rotundifolius,  and 
may  be  increased  by  division  or  seed. 

L.  TUHEEOSUS  (the  tuberous  Vetchling)  is  a 
charming  low-growing  species,  producing  numerous 
flowers  of  a  bright  dark  pink,  it  is  found  in  many 
of  our  cornfields,  and  is  cultivated  in  Holland  for 
the  tuberous  roots,  which  are  said  to  be  edible. 
The  tubers  are  about  2  inches  long,  broadest  at  the 
rcot  end  and  tapering  to  the  apex.  It  will  be 
found  a  useful  plant  for  the  flower  border,  it  being 
a  true  perennial,  of  neat  habit,  and  very  free  flower- 
ing. 

Other  .species  are  palustris,  heterophyllus, 
and  the  charming  maritimus,  which  is  well  worth 
a  place  among  marsh-loving  plants. 

D.  K. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Raspberries. — It  is  not  often  that  well-matured 
canes  are  injured  by  frosts,  but  they  were  badly 
crippled  during  last  winter,  and  for  this  reason  it 
has  been  advisable  to  defer  the  final  thinning  out, 
shortening  and  training  till  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  damage  being  done.  It  ii  worthy  of  note  that 
the  canes  of  the  tall-growing  varieties  and  which 
were  closely  tied  to  a  stout  wire  fence,  suffered 
the  most  from  the  frosty  w'nds  experienced  last 
winter,  not  a  few  of  them  being  ruined  outright 
and  many  more  badly  weakened.  The  same  varie- 
ties bundled  up  to  tall  stakes  were  less  afl'ected  by 
frosts.  All  the  same,  the  fence  system  of  training 
is  that  most  generally  recommended  and  adopted. 
For  the  taller  growers,  such  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
Rivers'  Hornet  and  S.iperlative,  these  being  planted 
in  rows  not  less  than  5  feet  apart,  strong  stakes 
of  a  similar  height  are  neede  1,  disposing  these 
about  15  feet  apart.  A  strong  wire  should  be 
strained  or  light  stakes  be  fastened  along  the  top 
of  these,  and  another  one  2  feet  lower  down.  To 
these  the  best-placed  canes  may  be  tied  G  inches 
apart,  or,  better  still,  be  arranged  4  inches  apart 
and  shortenei  to  different  lengths,  only  about  half 
being  left  to  the  full  height  of  the  fence.  Thus 
treated,  there  will  be  quite  a  perfect  hedge  of 
fruit,  tiie  fruiting  shoots  being  produi-ed  by  the 
hardest  pruned  canes  right  down   to   the  ground. 


When  the  clumps  have  each  a  strong  stake  given 
them,  select  about  six  of  the  best  canes,  shorten- 
ing these  to  different  lengths,  as  advised  in  the 
case  of  those  fence-tiained  and  for  a  similar  reason. 
Such  sturdy  growers  as  Baumforth's  Seedling,  Fas- 
tolf  and  Carter's  Prolific,  if  given  good  room— the 
rows  being  not  less  than  1  feet  apart— really  re- 
quire no  supports  of  any  kind.  The  canes  should 
be  freely  thinned  out  and  then  shortened,  the 
strongest  to.  a  length  of  about  '.'>  feet  and  the  rest 
to  2  feet  or  thereabouts.  During  the  summer  the 
heavily  laden  canes  may  spread  out  somewhat,  but 
they  never  break  down  to  the  ground. 

NKWLY  PLANTED  RASPBERRIES.  — In  no  Case 
ought  these  to  be  allowed  to  bear  fruit  this  year. 
Unless  the  canes  are  cut  down  to  within  (!  inches 
of  the  ground,  the  chances  are  no  suckers  will  be 
thrown  up,  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  there 
will  then  be  no  fruiting  wood  for  the  following 
season.  Too  often  newly -planted  canes  are  allowed 
to  be.ar  fruit  the  first  season,  and  never  recover 
from  this  senseless  treatment.  Nor  is  it  always 
advisable  to  heavily  crop  any  canes  that  may  have 
been  produced  the  first  summer  after  planting. 
Unless  exceptionally  strong,  the  latter  should  be 
cut  down  to  within  IH  inches  of  the  ground,  with 
the  result  that  a  few  bunches  of  fruit  and  a  very 
much  stronger  sucker  growth  will  be  obtained, 
those  owning  them  being  considerable  gainers  in 
the  end  by  this  treatment.  Novices  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  told  that  canes  which  have  borne  or  at- 
tempted to  bear  fruit  last  season  ought  ere  this  to 
have  been  cleanly  cut  out,  as  these  have  done  their 
work  and  are  deael. 

AUTUMN-FEUITINCi  RASPBBREIES.  —  Autumn 
crops  are  sometimes  produced  on  extra  stroiig 
early  canes  of  the  current  season's  growth,  but  in 
order  to  be  more  certain  of  this  occuiring,  the 
ripened  canes  now  existing  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  (j  inches  of  the  ground.  Baumforth's  Seed- 
ling will  frequently  give  both  a  summer  and  au- 
tumn crop  without  any  cutting  down  being  re- 
sorted to,  but  when  the  canes  fruit  the  same  season 
as  formed,  they  cannot  be  depended  on  to  fruit  freely 
again  the  following  summer.  The  October  Red 
cut  down  now  will  not  fail  to  give  a  good  aritumn 
crop,  and  is  quite  worthless  for  summer  fruiting. 

Manuring  Raspberries.  —  Although  Hasp- 
berries  are  apt  to  fail  on  cold  and  rather  wet 
ground,  they  yet  require  plenty  of  moisture  during 
the  growing  period.  Nor  ought  they  to  be  starved 
at  the  roots.  A  heavy  mulching  of  strawy  manure 
applied  after  the  pruning  and  tying  have  been  com- 
pleted will  serve  to  conserve  moisture,  and  the 
juices  from  it  being  washed  down  to  the  roots  by 
spring  rains  will  greatly  stimulate  a  healthy, 
productive  growth.  Unless  the  beds  are  so  mulched 
the  chances  are  the  fruit  daring  a  moderately  tlry 
season  even  will  fail  to  s.vell  to  anything  like  its 
full  size.  On  no  account  should  any  manure  be 
dug  in.  Raspberries  are  essentially  surface-rooting 
plants,  and  if  either  a  fork  or  a  spade  is  used 
between  the  rows  large  numbers  of  surface  roots 
will  be  destroyed  and  much  harm  done. 

STR.iWBEREiES.  —  Sevc-re  frosts  without  any 
snow  on  the  ground  have  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
loosening  the  young  Strawberry  plants,  and  seeing 
that  these  require  to  be  both  firmly  fixed  and  to 
have  a  rather  so^id  root  run,  something  ought 
soon  to  be  done  to  correct  the  looseness  now 
apparent.  When  the  ground  is  in  a  fairly  dry 
state,  or  will  not  lift  up  badly  when  trampled  upon, 
all  small  Strawberry  plants  should  be  refixed,  a 
heavy  rammer  being  better  for  the  purpose  than  a 
man's  foot,  after  which  the  surface  of  the  bed 
ought  to  be  lightly  stirred  with  a  Dutch  hoe.  A 
light  mulching  of  short  litter  would  effectually 
prevent  any  further  loosening  of  the  ground  by 
frosts.  On  deeply-dug,  loose  soils  Strawberries 
are  apt  to  form  more  strong  leaves  than  desirable, 
this  usually  being  at  the  expense  of  the  crops.  It 
ought  not  to  be  possible  to  easily  drive  in  an 
ordinary  walking-stick  to  the  full  depth  of  the 
cultivated  ground,  but  if  it  is,  then  ought  steps  to 
be  taken  towards  making  the  ground  firmer.  The 
grounil  not  merely  abjut  the  plants,  but  throughout 
the  beds  being  heavily  trarupled,  tlii-i  firming  v.ill 
conduce   to    The    formation    of  very   many    more 
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root  fibres  and  a  far  sturdier  fiuitful  habit  of 
growth,  the  bunches  of  fruit  being  thrown  out 
well  beyond  the  leaves  instead  of  being  smothered 
by  the  latter,  as  heretofore.  Where  too  much 
leafy  growth  is  usually  produced,  there  should  be 
no  surface  manuring  or  mulching  done  as  yet,  but 
strong  old  clumps  that  are  showing  signs  of  ex- 
haustion may  well  shortly  have  a  mulching  of 
half -rotten  manure.  If  this  is  deferred  much  longer 
the  chances  are  the  plants  would  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  manuring  beyond  being  kept  in  a  moist 
state;  whereas  the  roots  require  some  food  washed 
down  to  them  directly,  or  even  before  active 
growth  commences.  A  good  soaking  of  sewage 
water  or  other  rather  strong  liquid  manure  given 
now  or  when  there  is  no  frost  in  the  ground  would 
not  be  wasted  on  old  Strawberry  beds. 

W.  IGGULDBN. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Spring  Cabbage. — These  have  evidently  in  some 
quarters  had  a  decided  check,  the  recent  severe 
weather  having  left  its  mark,  especially  on  those  in 
a  forward  state.  On  some  soils,  especially  those 
of  a  light  description,  the  root-hold  will  have  been 
greatly  weakened  by  the  upheaval  of  the  soil  caused 
by  the  frosts,  and  as  this  is  much  against  the 
plants  becoming  quickly  establiahed,  the  soil  should 
be  closed  in  about  the  stems.  The  root-hold  being 
so  loosened  hoeing  may  be  deferred  for  a  short 
lime  longer,  but  directly  fresh  growth  is  seen  to 
be  taking  place,  then  is  the  time  to  encourage 
the  crop  as  much  as  possible  by  giving  a  thorough 
hoeing,  growth,  weather  permitting,  taking  place 
freely  afterwards.  A  little  guano  and  sootsprinkkd 
about  the  plants  will  greatly  assist  the  growth, 
this  being  followed  by  another  hoeing,  the  soil  also 
being  drawn  up  to  the  stems  on  each  side.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  if  it  is  thought  other  assistance  is  needed, 
may  be  given  a  little  later  on.  If  there  is  the  least 
tinge  of  blue  in  the  foliage  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
such  assistance  is  needed,  and  the  crop  will  be 
benefited  accordingly  both  in  quality  and  earliness. 
Plants  left  over  in  the  autumn  and  pricked  out 
come  in  useful  for  filling  up  gaps  or  forming  an- 
other breadth  for  succession.  More  seed  should 
be  sown  in  heat  either  in  a  box  of  light  soil  or  on 
a  gentle  hotbed,  the  latter  for  preference,  as  the 
little  plants  will  grow  ahead,  and  after  being  har- 
dened off  may  be  planted  out  direct. 

Spinach. — This  crop  is  greatly  depended  upon 
eluring  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Taking  it 
altogether,  winter  Spinach  was  good  before  the 
frosts  came  on,  so  with  ordinary  care  it  should  now 
do  well.  The  whole  bed  should  be  gently  trodden 
over,  pressing  the  foot  against  the  plants  so  as  to 
fix  them  thoroughly,  afierwards  lightly  hoeing  the 
surface.  As  soon  as  growth  commences  a  little 
soot  and  guano  will  be  beneficial.  If  the  plants 
have  been  hard  cut  do  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  pick  eveiy  leaf  that  forms,  as  it  is  this 
close  picking  which  prevents  the  plant  from  being 
quickly  re-established.  The  plants  from  the  late 
sowing  not  having  a  deep  root-hold  will  be  sure  to 
be  considerably  loosened,  and  if  not  made  firm 
they  will  fail  to  become  established.  It  will  de- 
pend upon  the  weather  whether  seed  may  be  sown 
now,  but  if  the  soil  is  in  free  working  order  a  sow- 
ing should  be  made  on  a  south  border,  this  ensur- 
ing early  germination. 

Large  Onions. — If  anyone  desires  the  very 
large  Onions  as  seen  at  exhibitions,  the  seeds  will 
now  have  to  be  sown  in  pans  or  bo.xes  wliich 
should  be  elhciently  drained  and  filled  firmly  with 
soil.  A  gentle  watering  s-hould  be  given  and  the 
pans  placed  in  a  fairly  warm  pit  or  even  on  a 
gentle  hotbed.  Grow  the  seedlings  on  steadily 
near  the  glass,  eventually  potting  otf  singly  into 
3-inch  pots,  or  if  sown  in  boxes  they  m.ay  be  allowed 
to  remain  and  be  planted  outdircct  from  the  boxes 
after  being  hardened  off.  Thete  Onions  require 
well  looking  after  and  good  cultui-e  after  they  have 
been  planted  out.  The  autumn  kinds  may  also  be 
sown  now  thinly  in  boxes,  to  be  planted  out  when 
large  enough.  These  in  the  end  will  catch  up 
those  sown  in  the  autumn,  that  is  under  good 
treatment.     If  by  any  chance  the  autumn  sowing 


was  neglected,  the  deficiency  should  now  be  made 
good  in  the  way  stated. 

Early  Celery. — A  row  or  two  of  very  early 
Celery  will  prove  acceptable  in  the  majority  of 
establishments,  but  unless  it  can  be  well  cared  for 
it  may  turn  out  useless  in  the  end  by  running  to 
seed,  and  this  perhaps  through  a  check  received  in 
its  very  earliest  stages.  To  ensure  this  early 
Celery  proving  serviceable,  a  little  seed  should  be 
sown  thinly  in  a  pan  or  box.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  as  thinly  as  will  enable  each  little  plant  to 
stand  out  by  itself.  If  placed  in  a  gentle  heat 
the  seeds  will  not  be  long  in  germinating.  The 
seedlings  should  be  grown  on  near  the  glass  in  the 
same  temperature,  and  not  be  exposed  to  cold 
draughts  in  a  cold  house.  Keep  them  well  supplied 
with  water-,  afterwards  placing  in  a  cooler  structure. 
Eventually  prick  them  out  into  other  boxes  of 
rich  soil,  or  even  low  frames  where  they  will  suc- 
ceed well.  If  kept  well  supplied  with  water  and 
grown  in  a  genial  temperature,  free-growing  plants 
that  will  not  bolt  will  result.  A.  Young. 
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Potting  bulp.s.— Amaryllis.— All  needful  work 
in  the  way  of  potting  in  the  ease  of  the  fine  spring- 
flowering  hybrids  should  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 
In  some  cases  itis  just  possible  that  signs  of  activity 
have  already  manifested  themselves.  If,  however, 
it  is  but  little  advanced,  no  harm  will  come  to 
the  young  growth,  which  in  the  case  of  flowering 
bulbs  will  or  at  least  should  be  the  flower-spikes 
in  advance  of  the  foliage.  In  dealing  with  such 
it  is  advisable  to  be  cautious,  not  resorting  to  the 
extreme  measures  of  removing  all  the  soil  if  it 
and  the  roots  also  are  still  in  good  condition. 
The  large  growers  of  these  handsome  bulbous 
plants  make  it  a  custom  as  a  rule  to  entirely  shake 
the  bulbs  out  every  spring  when  they  have  once 
had  a  resting  period.  This  is  done  most  success- 
fully without  the  slightest  doubt,  and  can  be  gene- 
rally adopted  where  a  sufficient  number  is  being 
grown  to  allow  of  a  compartment  to  themselves,  so 
that  the  bulbs  after  potting  can  be  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat  to  induce  fresh  root-action 
after  the  change  of  soil  and  the  loss  also  of  at 
least  a  few  roots.  When,  however,  a  few  dozen 
only  are  cultivated,  it  is  hardly  advisable  in  my 
opinion  to  shake  them  out  entirely  every  spring. 
In  such  cases  the  bottom-heat  accommodation 
cannot  always  be  conveniently  spared,  without 
which  after  potting  they  will  not  start  away  so 
kindly.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  converted  to  the 
annual  change  of  soil  in  every  case  ;  hence  I  have 
given  the  foregoing  opinion  on  the  subject.  One 
great  mistake  most  undoubtedly  is  that  of  over- 
potting  ;  no  greater  blunder  could  hardly  be  made, 
save  that  of  excessive  watering,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  cultivation.  Once  over  potted  and  the 
roots  in  a  bad  state  as  the  result  thereof,  it 
will  take  a  season  or  two  to  bring  the  bulbs  round 
aga'n.  When  shaken  out  entirely,  all  the  dead 
scales  and  unhealthy  or  dead  roots  can  be  removed 
effectually,  but  this  is  hardly  needful  every  year. 

The  soil  I  use  for  them  is  chiefly  loam,  and 
that  as  good  as  I  can  get  it ;  silver  sand  or  road 
scrapings  should  also  be  added.  If  the  loam  is  not 
of  the  very  best  a  little  peat  should  be  added, 
being  belter  than  leaf-soil  for  fear  of  wireworm  in 
the  latter.  A  small  amount  of  cow  manure  that 
has  been  dried  might  be  added  to  the  loam  as  first 
advised,  but  rather  than  have  any  excess  it  had 
better  be  absent  altogether.  Those  who  have  not 
this  material  at  hand  suitable  for  the  purpose  had 
better  use  a  small  amount  of  bone-meal  instead. 
After  potting,  when  no  bottom-heat  is  employed, 
a  sunny  position  upon  a  shelf  with  a  temperature 
of  about  55°  at  night,  or  at  the  most  Ij0°,  will  suit 
them  very  well ;  less  than  this  will  sufllce 
with  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  Watering  must  be 
performed  with  veiy  great  c.ae  for  some  weeks ; 
in  fact  at  all  times  this  advice  is  applic- 
able. Young  plants  that  have  not  thus  far 
had  any  rest  at  all  from  the  seedling  stage  should, 
if  in  need  of  a  shift,  have  it  given  them  at  once. 
I    have    some    in    this  state  now  which  will  be 


transferred  as  soon  as  possible  from  3-inch  into 
4i-inch  pots.  Others  in  2^-inch  pots  from  seed 
sown  last  autumn  will  soon  be  fit  for  3-inch  pots, 
whilst  flowering  bulbs  which  have  only  had  one 
rest  will  be  partially  shaken  out  and  repotted, 
possibly  giving  from  (J-inch  to  Si-inch  pots  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  ones  ;  beyond  this  latter  size  even 
more  discretion  is  needed. 

Gloxinias. — The  most  promising  of  these  may 
now  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  ;  the  best  in  all 
probability  will  be  those  started  the  earliest  last 
year.  If  tbe  bulbs  have  been  kept  tolerably  cool 
and  not  excessively  dry,  they  wi  1  not  be  found 
shrivelled.  Where,  however,  any  do  not  handle 
firm  they  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  before 
being  potted  afresh,  this  being  altogether  better 
than  giving  water  directly  afterwards  to  gain  the 
same  ends.  Whin  potted  keep  them  well  up  to 
the  light  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature.  If 
stood  under  other  plants  that  are  being  syringed 
they  will  receive  more  water  than  is  good  for  them, 
whilst  the  growth  in  such  cases  becomes  drawn  at 
the  very  first,  a  circumstance  that  should  be 
avoided.  Failing  room  in  the  stove,  a  vinery  shelf 
where  the  temperature  is  nearly  about  the  same 
will  suit  them  quite  as  well.  Leaf  soil  may  be 
used  with  these,  or,  failing  that,  some  peat,  good 
loam  and  sand  forming  about  two-thirds  to  one- 
third  of  either  peat  or  leaf  soil.  Pot  firmly  and 
keep  the  bulbs  just  buried  in  the  soil  to  encour- 
age surface  rooting  as  much  as  possible. 

Caladiu.m.s. — Where  there  is  a  good  stock  of 
these,  a  portion  at  least  may  now  be  started.  Jf 
shaken  out  in  the  autumn,  it  is  easy  to  see  which 
are  the  best  suited  to  starting  now.  Sm.all  pots  in 
comparison  to  the  bulbs  are  better  for  starting 
them  in  than  larger  ones,  even  in  the  case  of 
intended  specimecs,  it  being  an  easy  matter  to 
put  two  or  three  together  a'terwards.  The  soil 
should  be  as  good  as  possible,  although  it  need 
not  be  so  fibrous  as  in  the  case  of  plants  that 
make  a  more  enduring  growth.  In  addition  (o 
loam  and  leaf  soil,  some  horse  droppings  may  le 
used  or  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure.  I  have 
found  them  to  take  kirdlyto  the  latter  when  I 
was  growing  specimens.  The  warmest  place  in 
the  stove  should  be  given  them,  with  a  little botlom- 
heafc  if  available.  In  the  case  of  C.  argyrites,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  defer  starting  for  a  few  weeks 
yet. 

Miscellaneous  bulbs.— Of  these,  Urceolim, 
aurea  and  Giiffinia  hyacinthina  should  now  be 
potted,  treating  them  similarly  to  the  Amaryllis  in 
this  respect,  but  keeping  them  a'terwards  in  the 
stove.  Montbretias  anti  Tritonias  should  also  be 
potttd  up  in  good  time  where  grown  under  this 
method,  being  afterwards  kept  quite  cool,  plung- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  pols  in  cocoa 
fibre  being  a  very  good  plan.  The  latest  of 
Gladiolus  The  Brii'e  (G.  Colvilli  albus)  shou'd 
now  be  potted, or  they  will  suffer  a  check  not  easily 
got  over  afterwards.  J.  HUDSON. 


ORCHIDS. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  year  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  shading  is  pre- 
pared. Some  persons  use  the  shading  in  winter, 
but  I  do  not  thiuk  this  is  desirable,  and  have 
always  recommtnderi  it  to  be  taken  off  to  prevent 
its  decaying.  The  shading  material  is  well  dr-ied 
before  taking  it  down,  and  we  keep  it  in  a  dry  airy 
shed.  A  note  is  made  of  all  the  blinds  that  can 
be  repaired,  and  alsoof  those  that  must  be  renewed, 
and  they  should  all  be  seen  to  before  the  middle  of 
the  present  month.  After  the  middle  of  February 
it  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  the  cool  house  un- 
shaded—that is  if  it  is  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  A 
lean-to  house  with  a  north  aspect  woulel  not  re- 
quire to  be  shaded  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  later. 
Some  persons  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  get  up  (heir 
blinds,  and  in  truth  they  are  not  much  Leeded  at 
first,  but  in  early  spring  we  have  in  the  same  day 
bright  sunshine  and  keen  frosty  winds  ;  therefore,  it 
is  better  on  such  days  to  use  the  blinds  than  to  ad- 
mit air  too  freely  to  keep  down  the  temperature  to 
what   ii   thought  the  right  thing  for  the  season. 
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All  our  Orcliid  houses  are  provided  with  laths  fixed 
on  iron  standar.ls  about  0  inches  long;  the  laths 
run  parallel  with  the  rafters,  and  support  the  blinds 
above  the  glass,  allowing  the  air  to  circulate  freely 
between  the  blinds  and  the  glass.  This  arrange- 
ment keeps  the  temperature  much  lower  in  summer 
than  if  the  blinds  were  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
glass.  The  shading  for  the  cool  house  and  the  East 
India  house  might  be  a  little  thicker  than  that 
used  for  the  Cattleyas.  The  Mexican  Cattleyas  and 
La-lias  need  the  very  thinnest  of  shading.  Out- 
side lilinds  and  rollers  that  can  rcac'ily  be  run  up 
and  down  are  the  best.  It  is  better  to  dispense 
with  pulleys,  which  are  liable  to  rust  and  s-tick  fast. 
The  blinds  should  be  nailed  to  rollers  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  deeply  grooved  wheel.  The  cord  in- 
tended to  draw  up  and  let  down  the  blind  is  fi.Ked 
in  the  grooves.  The  wheel  must  project  beyond 
the  ends  of  the  house.  Some  persons  fix  shad- 
ing inside  the  house,  others  pnint  the  glass  with 
some  kind  of  mixture,  but  all  these  permanent 
shadings  have  the  serious  objection  of  excluding 
the  light  in  dull  cloudy  weather;  whereas  the 
movable  shading  is  only  used  when  it  is  actually 
needed.  At  midsummer  it  is  much  needed,  but  in 
March  and  April  as  well  as  in  the  autumn  months 
there  are  days  together  when  the  shading  is  never 
used,  a>  d  even  in  the  early  and  late  months  when 
the  wt  at  her  is  clear  the  blinds  are  not  needed  above 
four  or  five  hours  each  day.  It  is  not  safe  to  ex- 
poFe  any  Orchids  tco  freely  to  sunlight  early  in  the 
year,  for  they  are  rather  sensitive  after  having 
parsed  through  a  long  period  of  rest,  it  not  being 
po6s-it)le  to  air  {rc^ly  in  winter,  and  for  a  week 
or  so  at  a  stretch  they  have  had  scarcely  any  light. 
Now,  with  the  longer  days,  they  will  gradually  be 
inured  to  bear  the  full  amount  of  light. 

We  have  finished  the  surface-dressing  of  cool- 
house  Orchids,  and  a  few  of  them  have  been 
repotted,  amongst  them  some  Masdevallias  of 
the  M.  Harrvana,  M.  A'eitchiana  and  M.  ignea 
types.  It  is  rather  curious  how  the  variety  M. 
ignea  superba  grows  out  of  the  soil ;  each  new 
leaf  produced  grows  more  and  more  upward,  and 
the  plants  require  to  be  more  deeply  planted  in 
the  peat  and  Sphagnum  at  each  time  of  repotting. 
This  and  next  month  all  Odontoglossums,  such  as 
0.  crispum,  O.  gloriosum,  O.  hystrix.O.  triumphans, 
O.  Pescatorei  and  others  of  this  type,  should  be  re- 
potted if  they  need  it,  or  are  likely  to  need  it. 
Spring  or  autumn  is  the  best  period,  perhaps,  to 
repot  these  Orchids,  but  I  have  repotted  old-esta- 
blished plants  and  newly-imported  ones  in  almost 
every  month  of  the  year  with  success.  It  is  difti- 
cuU  to  make  some  people  believe  that  the  pots  and 
drainnge  material  thould  be  sweet  and  clean  if 
anything  like  permanent  success  in  Orchid  culture 
is  to  be  obtained.  New  flower-pots  should  be 
soaked  in  water  ten  or  twelve  hours  and  be  allowed 
to  become  quite  dry  before  being  again  used.  The 
smaller  cool  house  Odontoglossums,  such  as  0. 
Rossi  and  0.  Cervantesi,  may  be  planted  in  the 
small  shallow  pans  now  so  much  used,  or  in  teak 
baskets,  and  be  suspended  near  the  roof  glass. 
Since  finishicg  up  the  work  in  the  cool  house  we 
have  had  work  for  some  days  amongst  the  Cat- 
tleyas and  other  plants  in  the  Mexican  house. 
Some  persons  can  afford  an  entire  large  house  for 
Cattleyas  alone,  but  we  grow  nearly  all  Orchids 
requiring  a  Cattleya  house  temperature  in  thi- 
house,  besides  numbers  of  Ferns  in  variety  and 
other  ornamental  folinged  and  flowering  plants. 
To  the  Orchid  fancier  a  house  entirely  set  apart  for 
his  favourite  plants  is  eminently  satisfactory.  They 
are  interesting  to  him  at  rest  and  in  growth,  as 
well  as  when  they  are  in  flower;  but  for  general 
purposes  Orchids  can  be  grown  quita  well  with  a 
collection  of  other  plants,  that  is  if  they  are  kept 
clean.  I  have  discarded  several  plants  from  the 
house  because  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
thrips.  This  parasite  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
Orchid  houses  at  all  costs.  We  I  ave  been  dipping 
the  entire  stock  of  plants  of  Miltonla  vex  llaiit. 
This  is  more  liable  than  any  other  occupant  of  the 
Cattleya  house  known  to  me  to  become  infested 
with  yellow  thrip-.  My  plan  is  to  dip  the  plants 
about  oLce  in  six  wetks  o-  two  months  as  a  pre- 
caution.    Some  of  ti.e  Milton'as  are  sh  jwing  their 


spikes.  M.  Roezli  has  also  been  attended  to  by 
dipping,  and  all  the  plants  have  been  surface- 
dressed.  Odontoglossum  ciirosmum  is  now  start- 
ing to  grow,  and  the  plants  will  need  a  fnir  supply 
of  water  at  the  roots.  They  have  been  kept  quite 
dry  during  winter,  care  being  taken  to  give  them 
enough  water  to  prevent  their  shrivelling.  It 
should  be  noted  that  with  the  growths  the  spikes 
also  appear  and  they  are  very  slender;  instead  of 
pushing  upright  they  hang,  if  not  supporteel,  down- 
wards over  the  sides  of  the  pots.  In  fact,  they  are 
much  more  effective  when  planted  in  teak  baskets 
and  the  spikes  allowed  to  hang  down. 

J.  Douglas. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


THE  TREE  OR  PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATION. 
Tube  ourERPETUALi-LOWEitlNG  Carnations  re- 
quire good  cultivation  tobring  them  upto  the  stan- 
dard of  excellence  we  tee  in  the  best  flowered  plants, 
and  such  as  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jennings,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Leopold  ile  Rothschild,  of  Ascolt, 
Lei^hton  Buzzard,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's meeting  at  Westminster  on  January  17  and 
on  other  occasions.  Amateurs  attend  the  meet- 
ings and  see  the  plants  exhibited,  and  think  that 
all  they  have  to  d  >  is  to  order  so  many  plants, 
and  fancy  that  they  also  should  have  such  in  their 
gardens  in  due  course. 

An  amateur  wrote  me  the  other  day  inquiring 
what  kind  of  house  he  ought  to  construct  in  which 
to  grow  his  winter-flowering  Cirnations.  The 
form  of  the  house  is  the  first  consideration,  and 
all  my  experience  shows  that  the  span-roofed  form 
is  the  best.  The  Carnation  likes  free  ventila'ion  on 
all  sides,  and  no  other  house  gives  this  so  well  as 
the  span-roofed  one.  Light  is  also  of  much  im- 
portance, for  in  winter  we  get  all  too  little  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  the  span- 
roofed  house  admits  the  largest  proportion  of  light 
to  the  plants,  exposing,  as  it  does,  the  most  glass 
surface.  On  the  other  hand,  it  requires  more  hot- 
water  pipes  to  heat  the  same  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  space  in  a  span-roof  than  it  does  in  a 
half-span  or  lean-to.  This  is  a  small  matter,  the 
first  extra  cost  not  being  very  much.  Next  to  the 
span-roof,  I  prefer  the  half  or  three-quarter-span, 
and  lastly  the  lean-to,  and  good  winter-flowering 
Carnations  can  be  grown  in  all  of  them.  We  have 
two  span-roofed  houses  here,  and  both  of  them 
answer  admirably  for  Carnations  ;  we  have  flowers 
of  ihem  all  the  year  round.  The  length  of  the 
house  dees  not  matter  so  much.  Ours  are  50 
feet  long;  one  of  them  is  12  feet  wide  and  9  feet 
from  the  floor-line  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  There 
are  2  feet  of  brickwork  from  the  ground-line,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  biickwork  comes  the  staging 
for  the  plants.  The  side  sashes  are  2  feet  G  inches, 
woodwork  and  gla's  included.  There  are  four 
rows  of  4-inch  pipes  under  the  stages,  which  are 
4  feet  wide,  and  close  to  the  glass  roof,  near  the 
base  of  the  rafters,  are  t(vo  rows  of  inch  pipes  for 
hot  water.  When  I  say  four  rows  of  pipes  under 
the  stages,  I  mean  two  rows  on  each  side.  There 
is  wtat  is  termed  a  lantern-roof,  the  top  of  which 
opens  the  entire  lengih  of  the  house  all  at  once  by 
a  rod  and  lever.  The  side  upright  sashes  open 
all  together  in  the  same  way,  and  they  can  be 
opened  to  the  smallest  or  their  utmost  extent. 
The  larger  house  is  20  feet  wide,  with  stages  all 
round  it  and  one  in  the  centre.  The  glass  upright 
sashes  are  8  feet  high,  but  all  the  arrangements  are 
the  same  in  other  respects ;  there  are  also  six  rows 
of  4  inch  hot-water  pipes.  The  houses  have  been 
well  constructed  of  the  best  seasoned  timber  by  a 
first-class  firm  of  hothouse  builders,  a^.d  have  been 
no  trouble  to  us  whatsoever.  It  may  be  that  such 
houses  cost  a  little  more  at  first,  but  they  are  the 
chenpest  in  the  long  run.  We  are  just  putting  in 
our  cuttings,  and  at  this  season  of  tf.e  year  it  re- 
quires a  frame  or  propagating  house  for  them 
From  the  time  the  cuttings  are  rooted  until  the 
plants  are  in  flower  they  should  receive  no  c'-.eck 


to  their  growth,  and  it  is  here  that  the  patient, 
careful  cultiv.-itor  has  an  advantage  over  the  care- 
less man,  for  if  checked  in  their  growth  at  any 
lime  they  lose  vigour  and  lequire  time  to  legain 
it.  The  small  side  growths  are  slipped  off, 
pl.anted  in  fine  sandy  soil,  about  a  dozen  of 
them  in  a  5-inch  pot,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle 
moist  bottom-heat  until  they  are  rooted.  Some 
varieties  form  roots  more  freely  than  others,  and 
it  is  well  not  to  put  more  than  one  variety  into  each 
flower-pot,  for  it  is  awkward  to  have  one  set  with 
roots  and  the  others  in  the  cutting  state  at  the 
same  lime.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  roots  are  formed, 
the  young  plants  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  roof.  Pot  them  off  singly  into  small  pots 
three  or  four  days  after  and  place  them  again  in  a 
po-ition  near  the  roof  glass  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
They  will  be  well  established  by  that  time  and 
should  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  where  air 
must  not  be  admitted  loo  freely  at  first.  Repot 
them  when  they  need  it,  for  if  the  young  plants 
become  pot-bound,  this  will  be  another  check  for 
them. 

I  have  before  given  full  details  of  the  culture 
of  these  plants,  and  can  only  say  again  that 
success  depends  entirely  on  careful  attention  to 
all  the  details  of  the  work.  For  instance,  when 
the  plants  are  under  glass,  especially  in  heat,  and 
where  air  is  not  freely  admitted,  they  become 
infested  with  green  fly,  which  does  much  ha'm  to 
them  if  it  is  not  carefully  removed  either  by 
dipping  the  plants  in  soft  soapy  water  or  fumigat- 
ing them.  The  next  point  is  to  gradually  inure 
the  plants  to  stand  first  in  an  airy  greenhouse,  and 
after  the  middle  of  May  in  the  open  air.  The  plants 
sliouIJ  remain  in  an  open  position  outside  until 
the  middle  of  September,  unless  some  of  the 
flowers  open  by  that  time,  when  they  should  be 
placed  under  glass  to  cause  them  to  develop  better. 
A  good  deal  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  potting 
soil ;  it  should  neither  be  too  light  nor  too  heavy. 
We  use  good  fibrous  yellow  loam  mixed  with 
decayed  manure  and  a  little  brown  fibrous  peat ; 
leaf-mould  and  enough  coarse  sand  should  be 
added  to  keep  the  compost  open.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  placed  on  the  stages  in  the 
house  it  is  better  to  fumigate  them  as  a  precau- 
tion. A  temperature  of  about  50°  to  55°  as  a 
minimum  is  the  best  for  them,  and  the  atmo-phere 
should  be  rather  dry.  Admit  as  much  air  as 
possible  even  on  cold  days.  J.  Douglas. 


The  Cyrtanthuses  are  an  interesting  family 
of  Cape  bulbs,  and  at  Kew  C.  carneus  and  C. 
lutescens  may  be  seen  in  bloom.  They  are  not 
ditticult  to  grow,  and  if  the  pale  flesh  and  yellow- 
coloured  flowers  of  C.  carneus  are  not  very  attrac- 
tive, those  of  C.  lutescens  are  remaikably  pleasir  g. 
They  are  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  tubular,  iiiid 
borne  freely  on  the  stout  stems.  A  few  plants  in 
pots  make  an  attractive  show  in  the  Cape  house 
during  the  winter  months.  C.  carneus  is  of  more 
robust  character,  the  scape  is  taller,  stouter,  and 
the  flowers  are  larger.  It  is  not  so  useful  and 
pleasing  as  C.  lutescens.  We  see  very  little  of 
such  bulbs  in  English  gardens,  but  they  add 
much-needed  variety  to  the  cool  house. 

Brownea  Crawfordi  is  a  feature  of  interest  in 
the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  where  a  specimen  is  in 
full  bloom.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  B.  grandiceps 
and  B.  macrophyllrt,and  bears  large  compact  heads 
of  vivid  scarlet  flowers,  so  densely  produced  as  to 
form  quite  a  dense  mass,  the  stamens  protrudicg 
from  the  segments  some  distance.  The  Browneas 
are  gorgeous  plants  in  the  stove  by  reason  of  the 
splendour  of  the  flowers.  They  are  allied  to  the 
Amherstias,  the  flowers  of  splendid  colour  an  1 
size.  Representatives  of  the  family  have  been 
long  in  cultivation  in  English  gardens  ;  _thus  B. 
ccccinea  was  introduced  as  far  back  as  l~'X^,  and 
B  grandiceps,  one  of  the  parents  of  the  hybrid  B. 
Crawfovili,  in  IHii'.i. 

Cyrtanthus  carneus.— This  plant  is  in  flower 
in  the  T  range  at  Kew.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
sec'ionof  the  genus  as  C.  obliquus,  having  large 
bulbs,  bro.id  strap  shaped  glaucous  leaves,  and  a 
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tall  stout  scape  nearly  2  feet  high,  beaiing  an 
elegant  umbel  of  drooping  urn-shaped  flowers 
2  inches  long,  and  coloured  pale  ochreous  red  with 
a  tinge  of  rose.  It  might  be  worth  introducing-  in 
quantity  as  a  winter-flowering  plant  it  only  it  would 
bloom  more  regularly  than  its  beautiful,  but  shy- 
flowering  ally,  C  ol)Uquus.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  the  home  of  all  the  Cyrtanthi.  There  is  a 
picture  of  it  in  Lindlej's  Bvtuidcal  Hef/htcr,  t. 
1462,  which  was  prepared  from  a  plant  flowered 
at  Chiswick  in  1830. 

Capsicums,  two  good. — Berry-bearing  plants 
are  always  useful,  more  especially  during  the 
autumn  and  winter.  Having  to  provide  a  large 
quantity  of  material  for  decoration  duiing  the 
last  five  months  of  the  year,  I  find  Capsicums  very 
useful.  Having  tried  several  kinds,  I  find  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Little  Gem  the  most  useful.  These 
two  are  quite  distinct  in  colour  and  habit.  The 
former  has  bright  yellow  berries,  and  when  well 
grown  and  strong  on  stems,  say  from  8  inches  to 
12  inches  high,  the  effect  is  very  good.  Little 
Gem  has  bright  red  berries  produced  freely  over  a 
bushy  plant.  My  custom  is  to  sow  seed  in  March, 
When  strong  enough  the  seedlings  are  potted  olT, 
and  when  well  rooted  tliey  are  again  removed 
into  4.^-inch  and  (j-inch  pots.  When  full  of  roots 
the  plants  are  kept  well  fed  with  manure  water, 
and  it  is  astonishing  what  fine  plants  can  be  grown 
in  this  way  in  these  small  pots.  As  the  weather 
becomes  colder  they  are  removed  to  a  warm 
house  and  used  as  wanted.  I  have  now  (January 
21)  some  good  plants  that  have  been  ornamental 
for  four  months  past.— F.  A.  C. 

Reinwardtias. — So  far  as  is  known  at  present 
the  genus  Keinwardtia  comprises  three  species, 
but  it  is  with  only  two  of  them — R.  trigyna  and  R. 
tetragyna — that  horticulturists  have  to  deal.  The 
former  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maqazinc 
many  years  ago  (plate  1100)  under  the  name  of 
Linum  trigynum,  by  which  title  it  is  still,  perhaps, 
better  known  than  the  correct  one.  The  value  of 
these  two  species  is  not  only  due  to  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  but  more  especially  to  the  fact  that 
they  appear  at  a  season  when  flowers  are  most 
needed,  that  is  to  say,  throughout  the  winter.  The 
flowers  of  tlie  two  species  do  not  differ  very  much 
from  each  other,  being  in  both  instances  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  across,  with  five  obovate  petals  of 
a  bright  yellow.  In  R.  tetragyna  they  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  perceptibly  lighter  shade.  With  regard 
to  foliage  and  habit,  they  are  very  distinct.  R. 
trigyna  has  a  clear  erect  stem,  bluntly  oblong 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  the  leaf-axils 
for  a  foot  or  more  down  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  R.  tetragyna,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
somewhat  spreading  in  habit  and  suckers  from  the 
ba=e  ;  the  leaves,  too,  are  lanceolate,  pointed  and 
serrated  ;  whilst  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
terminal  cluster.  Individually,  the  flowers  are 
short-lived,  but  both  species  are  remarkable  for 
the  number  they  produce,  the  succession  being 
kept  up  for  months.  The  best  temperature  for 
them  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  flowers  rapidly 
succeed  each  other,  is  an  intermediate  one,  say 
averaging  55°  Fahr.  If  this  is  not  available,  the 
warmest  part  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  should  be 
used.  In  the  case  of  both  plants  we  prefer  to 
renew  the  stock  annually.  Cuttings  should  be 
made  of  the  joung  growth  as  early  in  spring  as 
possible  and  kept  growing  in  a  genial  intermediate 
temperature  till  summer,  when  they  may  be  placed 
in  a  cool  frame  and  given  plenty  of  air  and  light. 
R.  trigyna  should  )je  carefully  watered;  if  too 
much  be  given,  the  roots  of  the  plants  decay  and 
the  base  of  the  stem  gets  loose  in  the  pots.  Red 
spider  is  the  only  troublesome  insect,  and  it  should 
be  kept  under  by  the  syringe.  As  autumn  advances 
the  plants  should  be  returned  to  their  original 
quarters.  The  soil  I  use  is  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf  soil,  a  little  peat  and  abundance  of  sand.  A 
close  heavy  compost  should  be  avoided.— B. 

Clivia  miniata.— During  the  last  few  years  a 
good  deal  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
improvement  of  this  old  garden  plant  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Those  who  visited  the  Royal 
Horticultural    Society's   meetings  last    year  had 


several  opportunities  of  judging  the  newer  varieties, 
some  very  fine  forms  having  been  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Laing,  Williams,  and  others.  A  good 
many  named  varieties  have  also  been  sent  over  by 
Belgian  growers.  But  even  in  its  original  unim- 
proved form  the  species  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liantly coloured  of  warm  greenhouse  plants,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  February  up  to  April  no 
garden  with  accommodation  for  its  cultivation 
should  be  without  its  beautiful  orange-scarlet 
trusses.  It  is  a  very  easily  grown  plant,  and  one  of 
the  best  for  amateur  cultivators.  It  should  be 
potted  in  a  rich  open  loamy  soil,  and  whilst  grow- 
ing, strong-rooted  plants  can  hardly  be  overwatered. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  they  should  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side,  but  as  soon  as  the  new  year 
arrives  they  should  be  kept  moister,  as  the  spikes 
then  begin  to  push.  The  plant  is  well  adapted  for 
forcing,  and  by  giving  it  stove  heat  and  moisture 
it  may  be  had  in  bloom  a  month  or  more  before  the 
normal  time.  I  have  grown  the  plant  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  with  a  winter  temperature  of  40°  to  50°, 
but  although  it  flowers  it  is  nothing  like  so  satisfac- 
tory as  in  a  house  say  10°  higher.  Like  two  other 
beautiful  plants  allied  to  it — Vallota  purpurea  and 
Agapanthus  umbellatus — it  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa.— W.  B. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


CONIFERS  IN  WINTER. 
As  nearly  all  our  hardy  conifers  are  evergreen  in 
character,  many  of  them  present  much  the  same 
appearance  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  assume  such  different  tints  in 
the  winter  to  what  they  do  during  the  summer 
months,  tliat  to  the  uninitiated  it  will  be  difficult 
to  recognise  the  same  individual  if  seen  at  diffe- 
rent seasons  of  the  year.  As  a  rule  this  feature  is 
principally  confined  to  the  small  or  medium-grow- 
ing forms,  though  a  few  larger  kinds  must  be  in- 
cluded, most  prominent  among  them  being  the  red 
Cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana)  and  the  Japanese 
Cryptomeria  elegans.  Some  of  the  Biotas  and 
their  near  allies,  the  Thujas,  change  a  good  deal 
during  the  winter,  most  prominent  among  them 
being  the  following :  Biota  elegantissima,  a  variety 
of  the  Chinese  Arbor-vitic,  which  differs  greatly 
from  the  type  in  being  more  fastigiate  in  growth 
and  altogether  a  smaller-growing  plant ;  while  the 
foliage,  which  is  during  the  summer  of  a  rich 
golden  hue,  changes  in  winter  to  a  kind  of  bronzy 
orange,  often  with  a  suspicion  of  red.  Individuals 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed,  but  a  sunny  spot  is  the  most 
favourable  for  depth  of  colouring,  and  when  seen 
during  the  sunshine  of  a  clear  bright  winter's  day, 
a  specimen  of  this  is  really  very  beautiful.  The 
form  so  well  known  as  the  golden  Arbor-vitai, 
a  low,  compact  -  growing  variety,  becomes  suf- 
fused with  brown  during  the  winter,  but  is  al- 
together wanting  in  the  warm  glowing  colour  of 
the  preceding.  Another  Biota  that  changes  con- 
siderably in  colour  is  the  variety  meldensis,  whofe 
ornamental  qualities  are,  however,  of  no  high 
order.  It  forms  a  somewhat  upright,  but  loose, 
irregularly  growing  specimen,  whose  foliage  at  this 
season  is  of  a  reddish  brown  hue.  The  leaves  of 
this  are  longer  than  in  any  of  the  other  forms  of  Ar- 
bor-vi•a^,  and  this,  combined  with  its  winter  garb, 
causes  it  to  bear  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance 
to  the  red  Cedar  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a 
hybrid  between  this  last  and  the  Chinese  Arbor- 
vit.-e.  It  is,  however,  now,  I  believe,  pretty  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  a  kind  of  juvenile  or 
immature  form  of  the  Arbor-vita;,  as  cases  of 
even  large  plants  retaining  their  juvenile  foli- 
age is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  coni- 
fers, especially  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
Relinosporas.  Next  to  the  Biotas  come  their 
western  representatives, the  Thujas,  most  of  which 
become  more  or  less  brown  during  the  winter,  but 
the  colouring  is  dull.  There  are,  however,  two 
varieties  of  the  American  Arbor-vitiu  to  which  this 
last  remark  will  not  apply.  They  are  'Vervn'neana 
and  lutea,  this  latter  having  during  the  summer  the 


young  shoots  of  a  golden  hue,  which  bfcomes 
bronzed  in  the  winter;  while  in  Vervajneana,  which  is 
a  more  compact  growing  plant,  the  golden  yellow 
hue  which  it  assumes  during  the  growing  season 
extends  over  the  whole  plant,  and  changes  in 
winter  to  a  warm  brownish  orange.  The  Retino- 
sporas  include  among  their  number  one  whose  tint 
at  this  season  is  quite  distinct;  from  any  other. 
This  is  Retinospora  ericoides,  a  small  compact 
somewhat  upriglit -growing  shrub,  seldom  seen 
much  more  than  ?•  feet  or  4  feet  high.  This,  which 
is  thickly  furnished  with  rather  long  leaves,  is  deep 
green  in  summer,  and  becomes  of  a  peculiar 
brownish  purple  in  the  winter.  Though  included 
in  the  genus  Retinospora,  this  is  now  regarded  as 
an  undeveloped  form  of  the  Chinese  Arbor-vitas, 
but  it  has  been  so  long  included  in  the  Relino- 
sporas, that  it  will  in  all  probability  be  generally 
known  by  that  name.  Criptomeria  elegans  is  a 
very  pretty  conifer  in  the  winter,  and  in  fact  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  for  it  forms  a  very  handsome 
specimen,  whose  foliage,  which  in  summer  is  green, 
changes  in  winter  to  a  kind  of  bronzy  crimson 
with,  when  viewed  from  certain  standpoints,  at 
times  a  suspicion  of  pirple.  The  Red  Cedar 
(Juniperus  virginiana)  varies  very  much  in  its 
winter  tint,  some  individuals  changing  but  little, 
while  others  become  deeply  suffused  with  brownish 
red.  This  is  especially  noticeable  where  numbers 
are  grown  from  seed,  it  being  often  po.ssible  to 
pick  out  many  diverse  forms.  Among  the  recog- 
nised varieties  there  is  one,  Schotti,  whose  foliage 
during  the  growing  season  is  of  an  unusually  bright 
green,  and  it  changes  but  little  during  the  winter 
months.  In  the  case  of  the  Pines,  Spruce  and 
Silver  Firs  very  little  change  in  colour  takes  place 
in  the  winter,  unless  in  the  golden-leaved  variety 
of  the  Scotch  Fir,  which  wears  its  most  attractive 
garb  at  that  season.  T. 


SOME  TREE  WILLOWS. 
Five  years  ago  we  planted  a  moist  slope  with 
Red  Willows,  and  ever  since  then  it  has  been  a  plea- 
sure to  see  them.  In  various  lights  of  late  the 
effect  of  these  red  Willows  is  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  woods  and  plantations,  containing  many 
hardy  trees.  In  the  summer-time,  when  the  deli- 
cate leaves  partly  obscure  the  red  of  the  stems,  the 
effect  against  the  sky  is  often  very  beautiful. 

At  present,  also,  the  soft  yellow  Osier  is  charm- 
ing where  in  quantity,  and  even  one  Osier  tree  by 
the  waterside  will  often  form  a  picture.  But 
where  planted  with  judgment  in  some  quantity, 
the  effect  will  be  charming.  The  rel  Willow  we 
refer  to  is  sometimes  called  the  cardinal  Willow, 
and  is,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  a  variety  of  the 
Salix  alba,  which  is  also  a  noble  tree,  not  so  effec- 
tive in  winter  as  the  yellow  or  red  Willow,  but  in 
summer  remarkabl?  interesting,  and  perhaps  best 
of  all  for  the  marsh  or  waterside. 

When  the  gardener  plants  a  Willow,  it  is  gene- 
rally some  curious  thing  with  a  mop  head,  like  the 
American  Weeping  Willow.  Country  gentlemen 
should  therefore  take  the  Tree  Willows  under  their 
own  care,  and  plant  them  in  bold  groups  and 
colonies  here  and  there,  by  water  or  in  wet,  marshy 
and  often  useless  places.  A  marshy  place  planted 
with  underwood  formed  of  the  yellow  or  red  Wil- 
low we  have  mentioned  would  be  charmingly  pic- 
turesque in  winter— indeed  at  all  times  There  is  no 
dilBculty  in  getting  any  of  these  Willows  by  (he 
hundred  or  thousand,  and  they  are  very  cheap.  The 
red  Willow  is  oftener  seen  in  French  nurseries,  but 
we  have  seen  something  like  it  wild  in  Ireland.  In 
any  case  the  common  yellow  Osier  should  be 
planted.  A  red  kind  of  0.-.ier  is  often  seen  in 
Covent  Garden,  so  that  anybody  getting  a  bundle 
of  tree  shoots  would  have  all  he  wanted  for  pro- 
pagating. Generally,  however,  it  is  best  to  buy 
young  trees,  which  should  be  very  cheap.  We  find 
that  in  places  which  are  much  haunted  by  the 
rabbit,  young  Willows  of  these  kinds  go  very 
rapidly,  and  that,  planted  by  streams  in  meadows 
where  there  are  cattle,  they  are  more  nibbleil  down ,  so 
that  in  certain  districts  a  little  care  may  be  wanted 
to  protect  them.  But  in  the  whole  range  of  plant- 
ing, we  know  nothing  give  more  satisfactory  re- 
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suits  than  these  forms  of  our  native  'Willow. 
There  are  Americrin  and  other  European  Willows 
that  ought  to  be  plante  1  with  tliem,  but  i-prtainly 
nothins;  we  have  seen  is  quite  so  good.  We  huve 
lately  planted  a  considerable  qiantity  of  the  pretty 
grey  dwarf  Willow,  called  the  Kosemary  Willow, 
which  is  much  seen  in  French  gardens  ;  but  though 
i's  effect  is  distinct,  it  is  not  nearly  so  stately  and 
free  in  growth  as  the  ones  we  have  mentioned. 

Another  interesting  point  about  some  of  the 
Willows  we  have  mentioned,  particularly  the  Osier, 
is  their  use  for  tying,  which  we  are  sorry  to  see 
often  forgotten  now.  There  used  to  be  many  things 
done  in  the  country  place  and  garden  in  which 
these  Willow  shoots  were  used  for  tyin^  and  pack- 


to  unfold  its  yellow  flowers.  The  crimson-stemmed 
Dogwood  and  the  Aconite  create  a  chnrming  con- 
trast. This  reminds  us  how  little  the  winter 
Ac. mite  is  used  to  good  purpose  in  gardens.  It 
should  be  planteJ  freely  as  a  surface  covering  to 
beds  filled  with  other  things,  and  has  a  remirk- 
ably  pretty  appearance  at  the  base  of  standard 
Koses. 

Daphne  Genkwa.  —  Although  the  proper 
flowering  season  out  of  doors  of  this  Japanese 
shrub  is  March  an  1  April,  it  may  evidently  by 
gentle  forcing  be  used  to  good  purpose  for 
blooming  in  the  greenhouse  during  January. 
It  is  very  free-flowering  and  pretty,  although 
its  decorative  value  may  by  some  be  considered 


Lilies  of  tte  Valley  arranged  loosely  in  a  glass. 


ing,  .'.nd  now  we  notice  wire,  tarred  twine  .".nd 
other  manuf-ictuied  articles  ia  use  instead — a  niis- 
take,  we  think.  Home-grown  materials  of  this 
kind  should  gft  the  preference  when,  as  in  this 
ca'e,  they  are  the  better  thing.  We  know  nurseries 
where  millions  of  young  trees  are  sent  away  every 
month  in  winter,  all  securely  tied  with  Willow.  It 
is  not  one  sort  only  that  may  he  planted  for  this 
purpose,  but  there  are  probably  in  all  half-a-dozen 
kinds  which  are  useful  for  tying,  in  a'ldition  to 
the  common  Osier. — FiiUI. 


Sibarian  Dogwood  is  of  note  for  the  beauty 
of  itsciimsrn  srems  ia  winter.  A  group  of  this 
shrub  on  the  outskirts  cf  the  lawn  is  interesting 
throughout  the  winter,  as  the  shoots  are  of  a  deep 
telling  colour.  We  saw  a  mass  of  it  rece.-tly  in 
a  Surrey  garden,  the  hardy  winter  Aconite  which 
covered  the  surface  of  the  soil  just  commencing 


spoilt  on  account  of  the  absence  of  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  in  clusters  of  two  or  three  pairs, 
springing  from  every  noie  almost  to  the  base  of 
the  la-t  made  shoots.  The  tute  of  the  perianth  is 
half  an  inch  long  and  it  measures  about  the  same 
across  the  petals,  which  are  four  in  number.  The 
colour  is  a  beautiful  bright  lilac,  which  has  a  very 
enlivening  effect  at  this  season,  especially  if  the 
plants  are  backed  by  some  cool  Ferns  or  other 
greenery.  Tne  fragrance  so  charac'eris'ic  of 
Daphnes  belongs  also  to  this  species,  and  gives  it 
an  additional  attraction.  In  the  outdoor  garden 
it  should  be  grown  on  a  wall,  or  be  otherwise  pro- 
tected during  severe  weather.  It  was  brought 
from  Japan  by  Fortune  in  18GS. 

Juniperus  rigida. — This  Japanese  species  of 
Juniper  need  not  be  confounded  with  any  other, 
for  ic  possesses  several  very  distinctive  features, 
and  as  a  medium  growing  conifer  for  a  sintle  spe- 
cimen it  is  well  suited.     Its  usual  habit  is  to  form 


a  broadly  pyramidal  specimen,  somewhat  irregular 
in  outline,  owing  to  the  principal  branches  varying 
a  good  deal  in  length.  While  the  luain  branches 
have  a  somewhat  upright  tendency,  the  whole  of 
the  branchlets  and  young  shoots  are  strictly  pen- 
dulous, thus  imparting  a  very  graceful  feature  to 
the  specimen.  The  leaves  are  about  half  an  inch 
long,  rigid,  and  very  sharp-pointed,  so  that  a  spe- 
cimen of  it  is  almost  as  spiny  as  a  Furze  bush. 
The  foliage  of  this  is  of  a  soft  green  tint,  the 
young  shoots  being  somewhat  paler  in  hue  than 
the  rest  of  the  plant.  It  changes  but  very  little  in 
colour  during  the  winter  months.  This  Juniper, 
which  is  perfectly  ha'dy  in  England,  was  intro- 
duced from  Japan  in  isiil  by  Mr.  John  Gould 
Veitoh.  It  stands  pruning  well,  and  cuttings  of  it 
are  by  no  means  d  fficult  to  root.— T. 


LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY  LOOSELY 

ARRANGED. 

Snii'i.iciTV  ill  arrangepioiit  as  it  pcrtain.s  to 
Bowt-rs  is  not  nearly  c-nough  adoptt-d.  Some 
would  be  horrified  if  they  had  to  depend  upon 
such  a  common  thing  as  a  tumbler  wlierein  to 
arrantro  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  If,  however  the 
tumbler  be  a  plain  one  and  not  too  wide  at  the 
top,  it  will  make  an  excellent  receptacle  for 
them.  In  its  use  there  is  one  most  essential 
advantage  that  often  escapes  notic9.  It  is  that 
of  being  able  to  employ  a  good  riuantity  of  water, 
without  which  it  i^  next  to  impo.ssible  to  keep 
the  spikes  fre.sh  for  any  length  of  time,  more 
particularly  in  the  case  of  foro  d  ones.  These 
latter,  having  been  brought  on  so  rapidly,  re- 
quire a  deal  of  sustenance.  When,  therefore 
a  good  depth  of  water  can  be  had,  it  i.s  all  the 
better  for  them,  this  being  further  improved 
upon  by  using  the  stems  at  full  length.  In 
the  case  of  the  forceil  single  crowns,  it  is  even 
po.ssibletotake  the  crowns  and  a  few  roots  also. 
Thus  employed,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the 
spikes  continuing  much  fre.sher  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  If  looked  at  in  a 
sensible  light,  it  will  at  onc3  bo  seen  that  forced 
flowers  of  any  kind  require  more  water  to  keep 
them  fresh  than  those  which  open  in  a  natural 
manner.  This,  therefore,  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  who  have  to  arrange  forced  flowers.  An- 
other essential  point  to  observe  is  not  to  ex- 
pose forced  flowers  to  the  draught.  For  in- 
stance, if  stood  near  to  an  open  window  the 
inevitable  must  soon-  follow  as  a  matter  cf 
course.  When  sending  forced  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  any  distance,  the  time  taken  in  transit 
being  sulhciently  long  to  cau.se  them  to  suffer 
by  far  the  best  plan  is  to  tie  them  up  in  bunches 
t'a'itly,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  injure  the 
footstalks,  and  then  to  bind  damji  Moss  around 
the  stems,  this  afterwards  being  dipped  iti  tepid 
water  before  packing  is  finally  completed.  By 
taking  these  precautions  the  flowers  will  be 
found  so  much  the  fresher.  It  ought  also  to  be 
said  that  it  is  not  merely  the  time  taken  in 
transit,  but  there  is  also  the  time  lo.st  between 
arrival  and  arrangement,  and  that  possibly  after 
the  flowers  have  been  unpacked  and  then  left 
exposed.  I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  now 
as  it  is  the  season  when  more  forced  flowers  are 
used  than  at  any  other  time.  It  is  simply 
waste  all  round  to  spoil  flowers  at  such  times 
after  their  production  has  cost  considerable 
trouble  to  the  gardener. 

As  to  the  forcing  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
there  are  a  few  points  that  are  more  observed 
sometimes  in  their  omis.sion  than  in  their  per- 
formance. These  are  the  followint^ :  In  the 
case  of  single  crowns,  the  crowns  and  the  few 
roots  attached  to  them  are  oftentimes  left  ex- 
posed, and  thus  they  sutter  considerably  from 
becoming  too    dry,  the   future  growth   being 
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consequently  weaker  ;  then,  after  the  spikes 
are  well  advanced  with  the  bells  showing  col- 
our, it  does  not  always  occur  to  those  in 
charge  to  give  more  air  if  they  are  in  a  pit,  to 
stand  out  of  bottom-heat  if  still  plunged  in  it, 
or  to  remove  to  another  house  if  needful,  so 
that  the  flowers  through  opening  rather  slowly 
may  bo  possessed  of  greater  substance,  thus 
lasting  longer  in  perfection.  In  order  to 
bring  the  single  crowns  on  rapidly  and  regu- 
larly, bottom-heat  is  decidedly  an  advantage. 
My  plan  has  been  to  plunge  in  a  fairly  brisk 
heat,  80°  or  thereabouts,  covering  the  pots  and 
crowns  with  about  an  inch  or  so  of  cocoa  fibre, 
which  is  kept  continually  moist.  They  should 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought 
at  any  time  from  potting  to  cutting  the  spikes. 
When  received  and  before  jjotting,  the  crowns 
should,  if  at  all  dry,  be  allowed  to  lie  in  tepid 
water  for  a  little  time.  This  will  assist  in 
plumping  them  up.  It  is  almost  immaterial 
what  soil  is  used  ;  well  decomposed  leaf-mould 
and  some  light  loam  will  answer  very  nicely. 
From  a  dozen  to  twenty  crowns  will  make  a 
good  potful  when  in  flower.  Failing  the  cocoa 
fibre,  some  fresh  green  Moss  will  answer.  I 
prefer  the  former,  however,  as  it  lies  closer  to 
the  crowns.  If  the  requisite  number  to  keep 
up  a  supply  be  introduced  into  heat  once  a 
week  there  will  not  be  much  fear  of  a  break  in 
the  yield,  some  generally  opening  earlier  than 
the  others.  The  same  plan  of  covering  is  also 
to  be  recommended  for  clumps  when  they  are 
introduced  a  little  later  on,  the  reason  being 
not  only  to  conserve  moisture,  but  to  accelerate 
the  growth  of  the  flower-spike  before  the  leaves 
get  the  ascendancy.  Simplex. 


Orchids. 


AGANISIA  CCERULEA. 
"J.  E."  sends  me  a  newly  imported  specimen 
from  the  river  Amazon  asking  its  name  and 
what  treatment  it  requires.  The  plant  I  have 
little  doubt  is  the  beautiful  species  named 
above.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Spruce  en  the  Rio 
Negro,  and  appears  to  grow  upon  the  bare 
stems  of  trees  and  to  throw  out  roots  very 
freely.  These  plajits  have  arrived  home  in 
capital  condition,  and  I  should  fay  in  excellent 
time  to  become  established,  if  not  to  flower 
this  .season.  To  grow  this  Orchid  .succe.s.sfully 
it  requires  to  be  kept  in  the  moist  part  of  the 
East  India  house,  or,  better  still,  to  be  grown 
with  the  Phahenopsis.  It  also  enjoys  an 
abundance  of  light,  but  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  a  thin  shading  must  be  used 
to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  .scorching  it.  It  has 
naturally  a  creeping  stem,  climbing  and  run- 
ning about  over  the  stems  and  branches  of 
the  forest  trees.  Under  cultivation  it  does 
best  in  a  hanging  ba.sket.  It  should  have  very 
little  soil  about  its  roots.  In  a  natural  state  the 
trees  that  it  grows  upon  are  living,  and  the 
roots  cling  to  and  creep  beneath  the  bark,  so 
that  there  must  be  a  great  diflference  between 
these  and  the  bare  blocks  of  dead  wood  upon 
which  the  majority  of  our  Orchids  are  fas- 
tened. This  plant  must  have  a  liberal  quantity 
of  water  to  its  roots  when  growing,  and  there 
also  should  be  a  good  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  This  must  be  maintained,  but 
in  a  less  degree,  all  through  the  season.  This 
plant  has  a  creeping  rhizome,  from  which  pro- 
ceed many  roots,  and  at  intervals  numerous 
somewhat  Pear-shaped  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing 
usually  a  pair  of  leaves  on  the  apex.  The 
scape  bears  several  flowers,  each  of  which 
measures   nearly  i!  inches  across  ;    the  sepals 


and  petals  pale  lilac  or  blue,  the  lip  bright 
brown.  The  flowers  appear  about  the  end  of 
May.  I  have  seen  it  in  one  or  two  collections, 
but  not  always  looking  so  robust  as  it  should 
do  on  account  of  the  growers  not  being  atten- 
tive enough  to  avoid  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture  which  I  before  drew  attention  to.  I 
have  observed  this  plant  thriving  well  in  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  collection,  from  which  a 
plant  was  exhibited  some  two  years  ago  at 
the  Temple  .show.  VVm.  Hugh  Gower. 


DENDROBIUM  AINSWORTHI  AND  ITS 
ALLIES. 
Hybkid  Dexdbobiums  do  not  as  yet  form  a  very 
important  group  from  a  horticultural  standijoint, 
but  the  first  place  amongst  them  must  without 
question  be  given  to  D.  Ainsworthi  and  the  two  or 
three  other  hybiids  which  have  subsequently 
been  raised  from  the  eume  species.  It  was  first 
raised  in  Dr.  Ainsworth's  garden  near  Manchester, 
the  seed  having  been  sown  in  18G7,  the  first  flowers 
appearing  in  1874.  Its  parents  are  the  two  well- 
known  species  D.  nobile  and  D.  aureum  (or  hetero- 
carpum,  as  the  latter  is  frequently  called),  and  so 
ir-.termediate  is  it  between  the  two,  that  it  would 
I'e  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  it  most  reseinbled. 
The  flower.*,  which  are  occasionally  nearly  4  inches 
across,  have  whitish  sepaU  and  petals,  in  some  va- 
rieties tinged  at  the  p'ints  with  rosy  purple;  the 
lip  is  also  white  or  yellowish  white  at  the  margin, 
the  centre  marked  with  a  blotch  of  reddish  purple, 
from  which  spread  numerous  lines  of  the  same 
colour. 

In  the  year  1S79  another  hybrid,  finer  than  D. 
Ainsworthi,  flowered  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery 
at  Chelsea.  Reichenbach  named  it  Dendrobium 
splendidissimum.  Its  flowers,  as  a  rule,  are 
close  upon  4  inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  of  a  somewhat  enamel-like  wliite, 
but  shaded  with  rosy  purple  at  the  tips.  The  lip 
is  broader  and  larger  altogether  than  that  cf  D. 
Ainsworthi,  but  the  scheme  of  colour  is  the  same, 
the  purple  on  the  disc,  however,  being  much  deeper 
and  the  marginal  area  of  a  yellower  shade.  The 
variety  named  grandiflorura  has  the  largest  flowers 
of  any  in  this  group  of  hybri'ls.  Mr.  ^eden's  hy- 
brid was  followed  by  a  third,  which  flowered  at 
Fallowfield  in  1882,  having  been  raised  from  the 
same  species  as  the  two  previous  ones  by  Mr. 
Swan.  Although  bearing  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance to  D.  splendidissimum,  it  was  considered 
distinct  enough  to  deserve  a  name  of  its  own,  viz.. 
D.  Leechianum.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  the  same  as  in  D.  splendidi.ssimum,  but 
they  are  not  so  broad  and  are  more  pointed  ;  the 
lip,  too,  is  more  lobed.  Although  tie  typical 
forms  of  these  three  hybrids  are  easily  distin- 
guished, each  one  of  them  has  varieties  merging 
towards  the  others.  During  the  early  part  of  last 
year,  for  instance,  some  plants  were  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  which  might  as  pro- 
perly have  belonged  to  D.  Leechianum  as  D.  splen- 
didissimum. But  to  whatever  place  in  the  group 
they  may  belong,  they  are  invaiiably  beautiful,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  represent  some  of  the 
finest  work  of  our  Orchid  hybridisers.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  widespread  culture  of  D.  Ainsworthi  is 
a  conclusive  proof  of  its  garden  value.  In  its 
amenafiility  to  cultivation  it  evidently  inherits  a 
good  deal  from  D.  nobile,  for  D.  aureum,  after  a 
few  years'  cultivation,  requires  much  more  careful 
treatment  to  keep  it  up  to  the  mark, 

D.  Ainsworthi  has  itself  been  used  for  hybridis- 
ing both  as  a  pollen  and  seed-bearing  plant.  In 
1887  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  flowered  two  of  its  pro- 
geny, which  had  been  raised  by  him  from  crosses 
with  D.  Findleyanum.  The  one  in  which  D.  Ains- 
worthi was  the  seed-bearer  Reichenbach  named 
D.  chrysodiscus,  and  described  it  as  a  "  lovelv 
thing."  It  was  rather  remarkable  that  in  the  re- 
verse cross,  for  which  D.  Ainsworthi  supplied  the 
pollen,  the  flowers  did  not  differ  materially  from 
its  own.  In  most  hybrids  where  the  characters  of 
one  parent  predominate,  it  is  as  a  rule  those  of 


the  female.  Other  instances  besides  the  present 
have,  however,  occurred  to  the  contrary.  The 
normal  flowering  season  of  the  aureum-nobile  group 
of  hybrids  extends  from  the  beginning  of  January 
to  the  end  of  February,  during  which  time  it  would 
be  diflicult  to  point  out  a  prettier  Orchid  than  a 
well-grown  and  well  flowered  specimen  of  any  of 
the  group.  B. 


SBORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Odontoglossum   Edvirardi   Klaboohorum 

(0.  Unniii). — This  's  a  very  good  an  J  highly  coloured 
form  of  this  variety ;  the  flowers,  although  somewhat 
small,  are  numerous  and  deliciously  scenteil,  whilst 
the  colour  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  being  deep 
violet-purple  with  a  blotch  of   yellow  on  the  lip. — W. 

Cypripedium  Morganise.— This  fine  hybrid  is 
now  Howering  for  tlie  first  time  with  Mr.  Oshorue.  It 
IS  from  some  seed  sown  many  years  ago  when  he  was 
with  Mr.  Buelian,  of  Southampton.  The  flower  was 
irqt  open  enough  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  Irat  it  bids 
fair  to  be  a  very  fine  ropresentativo  form. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Lathamianuni.  ~  From  Mr. 
Seeger,  of  Dulwicb,  comes  .a  very  tine  variety  of  this 
hybrid,  across  between  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  villo- 
sum,  tlie  dorsal  tepal  being  wliite, tinged  with  liglit 
green  at  the  base,  and  having  a  dark  chocolate  line  up 
the  centre.  The  upper  part  of  the  petals  is  pale  yellow 
at  tlie  base,  l)ecoiniiig  ijnite  brown  at  the  tips,  the 
luwt'i- luilf  paler  yell'uv. — 'W .  H.  U. 

Lsslia  anceps  Williamsi.— J.  Brown,  of  Ard- 
darroch,  sends  me  a  superb  form  of  this.  The  plant 
has  thirteen  such  flowers,  which  arc  of  the  pure-<t 
white,  saving  the  lip,  which  has  a  yellow  throat, 
the  side  lobes  barred  with  crimson.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  this  form  is  beginning  to  flower  pretty  freely. 
— W.  H.  G. 

F.  Bedford  sends  a  very  nice  flower  of  this 

variety,  and  says  he  has  observed  that  the  white 
varieties  appear  to  be  shy  bloomers  naturally.  I 
have  noticed  this  also.  We,  nevertheless,  are  over- 
coming that  difhculty  in  this  country,  for  in  several 
places  where  I  have  seen  them  this  season  they 
appear  to  have  grown  with  surprising  strength, 
every  bulb  giving  a  spike.  Especially  is  this  to  be 
noted  in  Mr.  Sander's  collection  at  St.  Albans,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  as  Mr.  Bedford's  plants  get  stronger 
they  will  also  flower  more  freely. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus.- J.  L.  Stack- 
house  sends  a  flower  of  this  species,  asking  my 
opinion  about  it.  It  undoubtedly  is  good,  but 
there  is  nothing  about  it  which  calls  for  special 
notice.  This  Orchid  is  worthy  of  more  extended 
cultivation,  the  flowers  being  large  and  lasting  in 
condition  for  a  long  time.  The  same  species  in 
two  varieties  comes  to  hand  from  Mr.  Appleton  ; 
the  smaller  flower  is  an  especially  good  one,  having 
the  petals  broadly  banded  for  their  entire  length 
with  rich  chocolate.  The  larger  spike  is  very  good, 
but  it   has    nothing    special    to    commend    it. — 

w.  n.  G. 

Cypripedium  Boxalli.— Mr.  Appleton  sends  a 
beautiful  variety  of  this  plant.  The  flower  is  large, 
the  dorsal  sepal  being  marked  throughout  the  whole 
lower  surface  with  spots  and  blotches  of  b'ack  upon 
a  light  apple  green  ground  which  runs  out  at  the 
top,  leaving  a  broad  marginal  border  of  pure  white  ; 
the  petals  ars  broad,  the  base  and  lower  half  tes- 
sellated, the  npper  portion  j  ellowish-brown  tinged 
with  rose.  The  lip  is  somewhat  small  for  the 
flower,  pale  yellow  streaked  with  brown.  This  is 
a  handsome  bold  marked  flower,  which  is  well 
worth  taking  care  of,  but  it  is  not  the  variety  called 
atratum.— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Arthurianum.— 

This  comts  to  me  from  Mr.  Dorman's  garden  at 
Sydenham,  but  it  has  .suffered  to  some  extent 
through  fog  and  dull  days.  Some  growers  used  to 
say  a  few  years  ago  that  this  species,  although  a 
mountain  plant,  grew  just  as  well  in  the  London 
atmosphere  as  it  d'd  at  home,  but  it  really  will 
not.  The  ground  colour  of  this  variety  is  white  ; 
the  sepals  are  faintly  tinged  with  rose,  which 
shows  through  from  the  exteiior,  where  they  are 
marked  with  that    colour.      On  the    front   they 
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are  mnrketl  with  two  or  three  good  sized  spots  of 
chestnut-brown  ;  the  petals  are  clear  white,  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  a  very  large  spot  of  rich  chest- 
nut, the  lip  white,  with  a  few  brown  spots.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  grand  variety. — W. 

Cypripedium  Appletonianum.— J.  Appleton 
sends  a  llowcr  of  a  plant  that  was  introduced  with 
some  plants  of  (.'.  llookeise,  but  the  leaves,  I  am 
told,  are  plain  green  and  not  at  all  tessellated, 
whilst  the  flower  is  large  and  quite  different.  It 
measures  -t.V  inches  across  the  petals,  which  are 
broad  at  the  apex,  where  they  are  lilac-mauve,  this 
colour  being  continued  three  parts  of  the  distance 
down.  At  the  base  they  are  green  with  a  few  black 
warty  dots,  the  margins  being  slightly  undulated 
without  any  h;iirs  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  green  in  the 
centre  with  a  white  margin,  lip  lilac-raauve  in 
front  with  a  green  base.  It  is  a  twin -flowered 
plant,  and  I  should  much  like  to  see  blooms  of  it 
ajain,— W.  II.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


METHODS  OF  PRODUCING  EARLY 
CUCUMBERS. 

The  past  .severe  weather  has  necessitated  con- 
tinuous firing  to  iiiiintaiu  a  tempsrature  that 
will  keep  the  young  fruit.s  of  Cucumbers  well 
on  the  move,  conditions  that  will  wear  out  the 
plants  quite  a?  much  as  heavy  cropping.  If  the 
plants  should  get  into  a  debilitated  state,  it 
is  seldom  that  they  grow  out  of  it.  In  fact, 
in  many  instances  they  are  quite  an  eyesore. 
Unless  there  is  a  second  crop  coming  on, 
preparations  should  certainly  be  niado  to  push 
on  as  much  as  possible  a  fresh  relay  of  jilants. 
This  is  much  better  than  depending  u])on  the  old 
plants.  Pot  culture  is  a  good  method  to  grow 
an  early  set  of  Cucumbers,  as  a  place  may  be 
found  in  a  stove  for  a  few  plants,  so  that 
by  the  time  these  come  into  bearing  the  old 
ones  (if  planted  out)  may  be  cleared  away  to 
make  room  for  the  main  set.  In  plant  stoves 
where  a  comparatively  high  temperature  is 
maintained,  Cucumbers  may  be  grown  without 
the  aid  of  bottom  -  heat.  The  raising  of 
the  young  plants  may  now  ba  proceeded 
with.  The  seeds  are  best  raised  singly  in 
3-inch  pots  in  jjreference  to  sowing  several  in 
a  pot  and  then  potting  off,  as  by  this  latter 
method  a  check  is  received  and  valuable  time 
lost,  whilst  by  .sowing  the  seeds  singly  the 
plants  start  away  from  the  first.  The  pots 
should  be  well  drained  and  filled  with  equal  jiarts 
of  leaf-soil  and  loam,  and  the  seeds  dibbled 
in  about  three  parts  of  an  inch.  The  soil  being 
fairly  moist,  no  water  will  be  needed  until  the 
seedlings  are  through  the  soil.  If  plunged  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  80^  or  thereabouts,  the  germina- 
tion will  be  greatly  hastened.  After  this  takes 
place  do  not  keep  the  plants  unduly  confined,  but 
place  them  well  up  to  the  light,  that  is  if  the 
position  is  warm,  as  the  young  plants  must  not 
Ids  subjected  to  a  chill,  this  very  quickly  causing 
them  to  collapse.  To  be  successful  with  early 
Cucumbers  they  must  be  kept  growing  steadily 
in  an  even  temperature. 

In  Cucumber  houses  proper  a  narrow  bed  of 
fermenting  litter  about  1 8  inches  in  depth  and 
to  the  width  of  .3  feet  should  be  placed  through- 
out the  length  intended  for  planting  Cucumbers. 
If  in  pots,  these  could  be  surrounded  with  the 
litter,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  well 
worked  beforehand,  or  there  would  be  danger  of 
it  becoming  too  hot.  This  can  be  obviated  by 
leaving  a  cavity  around  the  pots  until  the  heat 
has  declined  to  a  .safe  degree,  when  it  can  be 
replaced.  Bottom-heat  for  pots  could  also  be 
obtained  entirely  from  fermenting  materials,  or 
even  leaves  alone,  and  if  these  are  good  they 


form  the  best  medium  for  plunging,  the  warmth 
being  steady  and  lasting. 

The  soil  for  early  Cucumbers  must  be  lighter 
than  that  needed  later  on,  the  proportions  being 
three  p.arts  turfy  loam  and  a  third  each  of  leaf- 
soil  and  pulverised  horse  manure,  with  some 
pieces  of  charcoal.  If  the  soil  should  be  of  an 
adhesive  character,  a  little  old  mortar  rubbish 
pounded  up  would  be  a  good  addition.  The 
young  plants  when  ready  should  be  planted  out 
as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
for  if  allowed  to  remain  until  they  become  j)ot- 
botmd  the  growth  is  spindly,  and,  moreover, 
time  is  lost.  In  planting,  keep  the  young  plants 
well  up,  whether  on  mounds  or  in  pots.  Some 
people,  when  growing  Cucuntbers  in  pots,  plant 
too  low  down,  the  idea  being  to  leave  room  for 
top-dressing.  A  space  of  2  inches  or  3  inches 
will  be  ample.  After  planting,  give  a  gentle 
watering  with  tepid  soft  water,  so  as  to  settle 
the  soil.  Cucumbers  are  different  to  many  other 
plants  in  this  respect,  as  if  a  watering  is  not 
given,  they  are  apt  to  droop  if  the  weather 
should  be  bright,  the  bright  sunshine  taking 
efl'ect  upon  them  very  quickly.  In  fact,  it  is 
advisable  to  attbrd  a  little  shade  for  a  few  days, 
or  until  it  is  seen  that  the  plants  have  taken 
to  the  .soil.  In  staking  the  plants  do  not  attix 
the  stake  to  the  trellis  until  it  is  seen  that  the 
bed  has  settled  down,  or  very  likely  the  plants 
will  be  strained  at  the  collar.  What  ventilation 
is  needed  will  depend  upon  the  weather.  The 
time  to  give  a  little  ventilation  is  on  mild  days, 
when  the  temperature  feels  "stuffy"  to  a  person 
entering.  By  closing  early  and  damping  down 
the  house,  also  dewing  the  plants  over,  a 
healthy  and  fruitful  growth  will  be  obtained. 

The  heating  of  the  pipes  so  as  to  regulate  the 
temperature  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon 
the  plants.  A  night  temperature  of  05°  to  70', 
the  latter  on  mild  nights,  may  be  easily  managed. 
As  regards  feeding  never  apply  water  unless  in 
a  tepid  state,  and  by  the  time  the  plants  are 
well  rooted,  if  in  jiots,  a  little  clarified  liquid 
made  from  cow  manure  and  soot  will  assist 
them.  The  roots,  especially  those  on  the  sur- 
face, must  be  kept  moving,  as  when  these 
show  freely  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  growth  is 
all  right.  An  occasional  top-dre.ssing  of  light 
turfy  loam  with  a  little  pulverised  horse  manure 
will  keep  them  right  in  this  respect,  adding 
occasionally  a  little  approved  fertiliser.  The 
stopping  of  the  shoots  must  not  be  quite  so 
hard  as  later  on.  I  like  the  leading  shoot  to 
reach  well  up  the  trellis  before  being  stopped, 
the  side  laterals  being  allowed  to  grow  a  few 
joints  before  pinching  them,  so  as  to  get  a 
foundation  laid.  Where  fruit  is  showing,  stop 
a  joint  beyond  ;  longer  than  this  is  not  necessary 
unless  the  .shoot  should  be  needed  for  exten- 
sion. With  early  Cucumbers  large  leaves  often 
form  on  the  leading  shoots.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing these  to  remain  remove  one  occasionally, 
which  will  allow  room  for  the  smaller  lateral 
leaves,  and,  moreover,  their  removal  encourages 
the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  growing 
force.  There  is  one  other  point  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  that  is  to  avoid  overcropping. 
.Just  leave  sufficient  fruits  to  keep  up  the  supply 
that  is  needed.  Allowing  all  fruit  that  shows 
to  form  will  surely  result  in  the  early  collapse  of 
the  plants.  A.   Y.   A. 


Size  of  vegetables.— I  have  read  with  very 
great  pleasure  the  article  in  a  recent  issue  on  this 
subject.  While  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  writer 
I  would  like  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  my  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  many  others  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  exhibition  specimens.  Quality  by  all 
means  should  come  first,  but  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  combine  size  with  quality  let  us   have  it  for 


exhibition.  I  often  wonder  that  judges  act  so 
differently  in  judging  Turnips,  Leeks,  and  Pars- 
nips ;  almost  invari:ibly  in  the  two  latter  cases  the 
prize  goes  to  size.  In  the  case  of  Turnips  no  judge 
would  risk  his  reputation  by  awarding  the  first 
prize  to  the  largest  specimens.  As  a  result,  one 
never  sees  large  Turnips  staged.  I  hold  the  same 
result  would  follow  with  a  great  many  other 
things  if  a  similar  course  were  .adopted  by 
judges.  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  someone  would  offer  valuable  prizes  at 
some  important  show  for  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
coupled  with  instructions  to  the  judges  that  in 
judging,  quality  alone  is  to  be  the  deciding  element, 
it  requires  no  skill  to  grow  a  huge  coarse  vegetable, 
and  t  herefore  there  is  no  credit  in  the  achievement, 
but  it  does  require  much  experience  and  most 
careful  attention  to  produce  even  moderately  large 
specimens  of  high  quality. — William  Cuthbbrt- 
SON,  llolhcsaij. 


CULTURAL  NOTES  ON   POTATOES. 

Peusoxs  with  strong  land  to  deal  with  should  not 
employ  much  fresh  manure  at  pl.anting  time.  More 
dependence  shoulil  be  placed  in  thoroughly  dig- 
ging the  ground  during  a  spell  of  dry  weather  in 
the  autumn  after  say  a  crop  of  Peas  has  been 
taken  off  the  land.  The  manure  employed  for 
mulching  the  Peas  will  be  ample  for  the  subsequent 
crop  of  Potatoes.  Land  for  this  crop  cannot  be 
too  often  stirred  during  dry  weather.  On  heavy 
land,  shallow  ploughing,  probably  not  more  than 
twice  over  and  both  in  the  same  direction,  has 
bsen  the  means  of  securing  inferior  crops  more 
often  than  anything  e'se.  Some  cultivators 
never  think  of  crossing  (he  land  with  the 
plough,  and  for  this  defect  they  have  to  be  content 
with  inferior  results.  In  garden  culture  I  find 
decayed  vegetable  refuse,  leaf  soil  and  wood  ashes 
excellent  material  to  sprinkle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  on  which  to  lay  the  sets.  I  always  have 
the  Potatoes  planted  as  digging  proceeds,  using 
long-tined  steel  forks.  Another  fault  is  that  of 
allowing  too  many  growths  to  each  tuber.  The 
"  sprouts  "  are  not  nearly  enough  disbudded,  one 
strong  shoot,  or  two  at  the  most,  being  ample. 
Some  go  over  the  rows  and  thin  the  haulm  when 
say  (!  inches  high.  I  prefer  to  do  it  before  planting 
the  tubers.  The  manner  in  which  the  "  sets  "  are 
prepared  or  stored  is  not  always  the  best.  Too 
often  the  Potatoes  are  thrown  into  large  heaps  in 
the  bins,  shed  or  cellar  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  until  the  sprouts  are  3  inches  or  more  long. 
Such  treatment  cannot  but  weaken  the  tubers  con- 
siderably. My  plan  is,  after  lifting  the  crop,  to 
thoroughly  dry  the  tubers  in  the  Mushroom  house, 
throwing  the  doors  and  ventilators  wide  open. 
Here  they  remain  until  all  that  are  likely  to  ret  from 
disease  have  had  time  to  do  si.  They  are  then 
"  pitted  "  in  the  reserve  ground,  taking  care  to  have 
a  thick  bed  of  coal  ashes  under  them  to  keep 
the  ba>e  of  the  he<ap  as  dry  as  possible,  yet 
cool.  Each  variety  is  sepirated  by  a  layer  of 
straw.  They  are  again  covered  witli  straw.  On 
this  are  lairl  soil,  lime  rubble,  or  anything  handy 
to  keep  out  frost.  The  whole  heap  is  then  thatched 
to  ward  off  heavy  rains.  Early  in  January  a  suitable 
dry  day  is  taken  to  uncover  the  tubers,  turning 
them  over  to  pick  out  any  stray  bad  one,  and  prevent 
them  growing  by  admitting  air  to  the  pit,  removing 
a  stray  sprout  should  one  have  formed,  again  cover- 
ing the  heap  as  before.  Early  in  February  the 
early  sorts  are  taken  into  a  cool,  yet  light  room 
and  set  on  end  to  induce  stout  nnrl  healthy  sprouts, 
which  I  like  to  see  half  an  inch  long  \>y  the 
time  planting  has  to  be  done.  I  plant  the  first 
earlies  out  of  doors,  as  n,  rule,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  am  enabled  to  dig  new  Potatoes  by  the 
end  of  May.  The  main  crop  I  do  not  plant  until 
the  1st  of  April,  and  perhaps  a  few  da<s  later  if 
the  weather  is  not  suitably  Here  in  heavy,  un- 
kind soil  it  is  much  belter  to  wait  a  day  or  two, 
and  "  catch  a  season,"  as  it  is  called,  than  to  knead 
the  soil  into  an  inert  mass  by  treading  on  it.  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  very  early  planting  of  the  second 
early  or  main  crop  ;  the  growth  is  so  liable  to  be 
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cut  down  with  frost  in  May  tliat  it  is  risky.  A 
check  of  this  sort  to  the  h.aulm  may  bs  the  means 
of  increasing  the  number  of  tubers,  as  some  fay  it 
does,  but  it  certainly  leaves  tliem  much  smaller. 
For  planting  I  prefer  tubers  of  medium  size.  With 
regard  to  cutting  the  sets,  they  seem  to  succeed 
equally  well  both  cut  and  uncut ;  therefore,  I 
think  it  matters  but  little.  When  I  have  sufficient 
of  any  sort  I  prefer  to  plant  medium-sized  seed 
tubers,  but  do  not  scruple  to  plant  those  that  are 
cut.  One  of  the  best  crops  of  Potatoes  I  ever  had 
was  the  result  of  cutting,  rather  severely,  seed  of 
Snowflake  when  that  variety  was  first  grown  in 
England.  I  thought  it  was  a  wonderful  kind,  but 
with  me  it  has  had  to  make  room  for  those  which 
do  not  go  black  in  the  centre  when  either  cooked 
or  cut  when  raw.  Cutting  the  tubers  ought  to  be 
more  practised  by  judges  when  adjudicating  on 
single  dishes  than  it  is.  Turnips  and  Beet  are 
cut,  Peas  shelled,  and  why  should  cot  the  only 
possible  test  be  applied  to  Potatoes  in  preference 
to  mere  looks  ?  These  may  be  all  right  when  the 
variety  is  known,  but  when  not,  cutting  is  a  good 
test.  E.  M. 


GROWING  EARLY  TOMATOES. 

In  the  majority  of  gardens  the  first  Tomatoes 
are  obtained  from  f)lant.s  raised  early  in  the 
season.  In  the  case  of  older  plants  which  have 
been  producing  fruit  tliroughout  the  winter, 
fresh  growths  can  lie  laid  in  to  provide  a  ser- 
viceable lot  of  fruit  until  far  on  in  the  season  ; 
but  it  is  best  not  to  rely  upon  these  unless  they 
are  perfectly  clean  and  healthy  and  worth  keep- 
ing. By  judicious  management  fresh  plants 
raised  at  the  time  mentioned  are  not  long,  under 
good  treatment,  in  growing  to  a  fruiting  size. 
Failures  are  not  so  frequent  as  formerly,  but 
sufficiently  so  to  call  in  question  the  kind  of 
treatment  the  plants  very  often  receive.  Grown 
in  a  ration.T.1  manner,  no  fruit-bearing  subject 
is  more  productive,  or  gives  better  returns  in  a 
given  space  for  the  attention  bestowed  upon  it  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  in  a  debilitated 
condition,  the  returns  are  most  di.sappointing. 
More  often  than  not  early  Tomatoes  are  treated 
similarly  to  Cucumbers,  that  is,  grown  in  a  high 
and  moist  temperature  ;  but  the  growth  is  so 
attenuated  and  devoid  of  stamina,  that  what 
flowers  do  form  fail  to  set.  There  is  no  danger 
of  the  plants  bt  coming  ruined  through  early 
fruiting,  as  the  earlier  fruits  if  induced  to  form 
assist  in  checking  exiiberant  growth  and  the 
succeeding  blooms  set  better.  What  is  needed 
is  a  strong  matured  growth,  built  up  by  free 
exposure  to  sunshine  with  a  warm  buoyant  at- 
mosphere. It  is  very  aimoying  to  have  strong 
plants  capable  of  carrying  a  good  weight  of  fruit 
in  a  barren  state  through  the  blooms  failing  to 
sot,  and  with  early  Tomatoes  this  is  a  very  ifre- 
quent  occurrence. 

It  is  not  during  the  very  early  stages  that  a 
warm  and  moist  temperature  is  injurious,  as 
in  my  case  the  seedlings  are  raised  and  grown 
on  until  repotted  into  0-inch  pots  in  the  same 
structure  as  that  devoted  to  Cucumbers  and 
Melons.  The  only  precaution  taken  is  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  drawn,  which  is  easily 
prevented  by  exposing  the  seedlings  to  the 
light  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  When  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  stand  pot  to  pot,  even  in 
a  light  structure,  they  are  very  apt  to  become 
much  enfeebled,  and  the  lower  leave?,  instead 
of  becoming  fully  developed,  are  puny  with  a 
very  yellow  cast.  In  most  gardens  the  earliest 
fruits  are  produced  from  plants  growing  in  pots 
and  boxes,  as  these  can  be  removed  to  other 
available  places  lat^  on.  In  those  gardens 
where  space  is  limited  sundry  places  have  to 
be  resorted  to  ensure  their  fruiting  satisfac- 
torily. Last  season  I  had  on  trial  E.arly  Ruby, 
Conference  and  Acquisition,  which  are  admir- 


ably adapted  for  growing  in  pots  and  boxes, 
the  growth  not  being  so  vigorous  as  in  some 
of  the  other  sorts.  By  the  time  the  plants  are 
potted  into  the  Cinch  pots  there  is  generally 
anothtr  structure  other  than  the  Cucumber 
house  in  which  to  grow  the  plants,  although  it 
is  advisable  to  allow  them  to  remain  until  they 
have  got  over  the  check  of  repotting.  I  place 
the  plants  on  a  temporary  stage  in  one  of  the 
vineries  just  started.  After  being  potted  into 
the  6-inch  pots  and  they  have  become  esta- 
blished,   it    will  have    to    be    decided  whether 


a  free  set  as  an  over-moist  and  close  one.  By 
keeping  the  atmosphere  fairly  moist  the  pollen 
is  more  potent,  and  sharply  tapping  the  shoots  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  is  generally  sufticient. 
The  two  extremes  of  atmospheric  conditions 
must  be  guarded  against. 

The  soil  can  easily  be  too  rich  and  light  and  also 
loose.  Where  the  soil  is  known  to  be  poor,  a 
little  kainit  and  superphosphate  mixed  with 
it  will  greatly  assist  the  [jlants.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  good  crops  may  be  produced  with 
sound  loam   and  a  fourth  of  pulverised  horse 


Early  Tomatoes. 


they  are  to  be  grown  as  single  stems  or  with 
two  or  three.  The  .single  cordon  plants  will 
commence  to  fruit  the  earliest,  and  if  there  is 
room  this  system  may  be  adopted.  Even  with 
two  or  three  shoots  the  method  is  the  same.  If 
the  plants  are  repotted  into  iL'-inch  pots  and 
other  plants  are  coming  on  for  succession,  the 
leaders  should  be  stopped  after  two  or  three 
bunches  of  fruit  to  a  shoot  are  formed.  It  must 
not  be  thought  that  keeping  the  plants  in  the 
li-inch  pots  is  an  aid  to  early  fruiting,  as  in  this 
respect  they  are  not  in  the  least  more  preco- 
cious ;  in  fact  in  the  end  they  are  behind  others 
which  have  been  early  potted  or  boxed.  A 
very  dry  or  arid  atmosphere  is  as  much  against  i 


manure.  The  plants  delight  in  a  firm  root-run, 
this  imparting  a  fruitful  growth,  as  later  on 
when  they  need  assistance,  richer  fare  in  the 
form  of  clarified  liquid  will  prove  beneficial. 
In  the  early  stages  of  growth  Tomatoes  should 
not  receive  nor  do  they  need  an  over-rich  soil  or 
a  poverty-stricken  one,  both  extremes  proving 
injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the  plant.s.  In 
conclusion,  just  a  word  of  warning  upon  the 
penny-wise-and-pound  foolish  plan  of  being  nig- 
gardly with  the  fuel.  This  is  not  likely  to 
happen  early  in  the  season,  but  to  withdraw 
fire-heat  later  on  will  most  likely  result  in  an 
attack  of  disease.  A.  youNG. 

Ahherky  Hall. 
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GARDENEUS' ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSII- 
TUTION. 

I  HOPE  I  may  be  excuse  1  for  approaching  my  fel- 
low gardeners  (in  the  interest  of  the  institution) 
in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  the  means  of  influencing 
their  minis  in  favour  of  a  more  general  and 
generous  support  of  its  funds.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  every  gardener  does  not  rally 
round  this  splendid  property  of  £29,000,  especially 
when  it  is  said  that  every  shilling  of  it  is  their 
own.  One  would  think  that  even  from  motives  of 
selfishness,  if  from  no  higher,  every  gardener 
would  rally  round  it  and  strive  to  do  all  in  his 
pjwer  to  promote  its  usefulness  and  prosperity. 
There  cannot  be  less  than  30,000  gardeners,  nur- 
serymen, and  others  engaged  in  horticultural  pur- 
suits who  are  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  if  as 
many  of  these  as  can  afford  it  subscribed  their 
guine.i  a  year,  and  if  the  remainder  who  are  un- 
able to  do  this  were  to  collect  small  sums  amongst 
themselves  annually  for  the  benefit  of  its  funds, 
the  question  of  old  age  pensions,  as  far  as  relates 
to  gardeners,  would  be  solved.  Objections  have 
been  advanced  by  many  against  the  institution 
b3cause  it  is  not  founded  on  the  lines  and  prin- 
ciples of  a  benefit  society,  where  a  member  can 
claim  help  at  any  time  in  cise  of  need.  On  the 
surface  this  may  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  objec- 
tion, and  I  am  afraid  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  not  subscribing  to  its  funds.  But  I 
think,  on  a  little  consideration,  that  this  objection 
may  be  proved  to  be  an  erroneous  one,  as  in 
the  case  of  gardeners  their  wages  are  scarcely 
now  stopped  in  time  of  sickness,  and  who,  there- 
f.ire,  do  not  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty  at  this  time 
like  mechanics  and  others  who  are  paid  by  the 
liour  and  whose  pay  is  stopped  when  work  ceases. 
As  bearing  on  this  point,  I  may  say  I  have  been  a 
member  of  a  benefit  society  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  paying  about  22s.  a  year,  and  if  I  am  to  re- 
main a  benefit  member  I  shall  have  to  go  on  pay- 
ing that  sum  as  long  as  I  live,  and  the  benefits 
are  :  In  case  of  sickness  and  permanent  disability 
from  work  I  am  entitled  to  lOs.  a  week  for  the  first 
}  ear,  about  7s.  the  second  year,  and  after  that  I 
believe  the  pay  is  reduced  to  3s.  per  week  for  life. 
Let  me  ask  my  fellow  gardeners  who  are  still 
sceptical  on  this  point  to  compare  this  with  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  G. R.B.I,  even  from  a 
benefit  point  of  view  where,  after  subscribing  a 
guinea  for  fifteen  years,  or  £10  lOs.  down,  a  mem- 
ber is  almost  certain  to  be  placed  on  the  pension 
list  if  he  is  of  good  character  and  incapacitated 
from  work  and  in  want,  receiving  without  any 
further  cost  or  trouble  to  himself  £20  a  year  for 
life  whether  his  life  be  short  or  long.  Another 
objection  has  occasionally  been  levelled  at  the 
institution,  viz.,  that  some  gardeners  who  had  sub- 
scribed but  little  and  others  who  had  not  sub- 
scribed at  all  were  occasionally  elected  pensioners. 
On  this  point  I  may  say  that  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
o;  the  property  of  the  institution  has  been  sub- 
scribed by  people  out  of  pure  benevolence  for  the 
relief  of  aged  and  destitute  gardeners,  and  I  for 
my  pirt  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  this  principle 
of  benevolence  infringe!  upon  or  curtailed  in  any 
way,  and  I  hope  and  believe  it  will  not  be  allowed 
to  impose  a  barrier  to  prevent  subscriptions  flowing 
in.  The  committee,  as  is  well  known,  have  intro- 
duced a  clause  into  their  rules  giving  almost 
absolute  certainty  of  election  to  those  who  may 
have  subscribed  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  new  rule 
passed  at  the  general  meeting  a  few  days  ago  will 
give  subscribers  substantial  advantages  over  non- 
subscribers  in  so  far  that  a  subscriber  for  four 
years  will  have  fifty  votes  credited  to  him,  and 
fifty  more  added  for  every  year  subscribed  after- 
wards up  to  fourteen  years. 

My  appeal  in  favour  of  the  institution,  even  from 
a  benefit  and  investment  point  of  view,  will,  1  hope, 
commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  your  readers.' 
But  I  beg  very  respectfully  to  appeal  to  my  brother 


gardeners  from  a  higher  level  than  a  benefit  one. 
That  man's  life  is  a  poor  and  a  barren  one  who 
lives  entirely  for  himself,  and  nothing  noble  or  good 
has  ever  been  accomplished  without  a  sacrifice  of 
some  sort. 

The  gardeners  of  the  past  half  century  (and 
others  interested  in  gardening  and  gardeners)  have 
built  up  a  noble  standard  of  garden  charity,  which 
is  now  shedding  gleams  of  joy  and  brightness 
round  the  declining  life  of  many  of  our  fellow 
workers  who  have  fallen  helpless  by  the  way.  Let 
me  then  appeal  to  all  gardeners  and  others  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  calling  to  rally  round 
this  noble  institution  and  to  strengthen  it  with 
their  active  support,  that  all  the  deserving  in  our 
craft  may  claim  a  shelter  under  its  wings  in  the 
time  of  adversity  and  want. — Owen  Thomas,  The 
Rotjal  Gardens,   \nndsor. 

■ It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  we  make  the 

announcement  that  Baron  Sohrceder  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  preside  at  the  fifty-fourth  anniver- 
sary festival  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Mctropole,  on 
June  22  next,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  We  trust  that  this 
eminently  popular  patron  of  horticulture  will  be 
nobly  and  generously  aided  in  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  deserving  and  useful  charity  whose  claims 
he  has  consented  to  plead. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Iris  Bakeriana. — We  seud  you  a  pot  of  Iris 
Biik.-riaiKi  from  cold  frame  at  Long  Ditton.  You  will 
notice  the  fie  iwers  of  this  plant,  like  those  of  Iris  Rosen- 
bachiaua,  vary  slightly  in  tint.  The  perfume  is  very 
strong.  We  have  had  several  of  these  Irises  in  bloom 
for  some  days  now.  Our  first  Iris  Bakeriana  opened 
three  weeks  ago. — Barr  and  Son. 

Iris  Danfordiss. — This  is  now  in  flower  on  a  dry 
hank  at  ( )akwood  ;  it  is  not  many  days  ago  that  the 
frost  was  said  to  be  more  than  a  foot  deep  iu  the 
ground,  and  only  a  few  Oak  leaves  were  used  a?  pro- 
tection. This  says  much  for  its  hardiness.  I  find 
that  it  was  not  quite  accurate  to  say  (p.  77'  that  my 
sister's  Fremoutia  ealifornica  had  no  protection.  The 
rule  was  not  to  give  it  any,  but  this  year  a  little  dried 
Bracken  had  been  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  shrub. — 
Geokce  F.  Wilson. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  M.  C.  Madeira.— 
I  eucliise  a  liloom  of  a  new  incurved  American  Chry- 
santhemum, Sirs.  M.  0.  Maderia.  The  plant  arrived 
here  late  last  summer  from  America.^  When  well 
grown  1  think  it  wlU  make  a  tine  addition  to  the  in- 
curved section.  It  will  come  iu  about  the  right  season 
from  plants  grown  in  the  usual  way. — Robert  Owen. 

*#*  A  very  hue  flower,  rich  orange-yellow,  globular, 
and  of  great  sulutanoe.  It  will  apparently  he  valuable 
as  a  late-flowering  variety.— En. 

■Winter  hardy  flowers. — This  (the  1st  of 
February)  has  been  a  truly  delightful  day,  with 
sunshine  all  day  long.  I  was  induced  after  several 
days'  confinement  indoors  to  note  down  such  flowers 
as  are  either  open  or  may  open  in  another  day. 
Considering  the  intense  fronts  that  for  a  month 
had  intervened  between  Christmas  Day  and  now, 
it  is  wonderful  to  note  the  alacrity  with  which 
winter-flowering  plants  respond  ,to  a  few  days  of 
fine  weather.  The  following  are  now  in  flower; 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  Polygala  Chamicbuxus, 
winter  Aconite,  Cyclamen  coum,  Saxifraga  sancta, 
S.  Burseriana,  S.  B.  major,  S.  Malyi  or  luteo- 
purpurea,  Hepatica  angulosa,  H.  triloba  in  three 
colours,  with  also  the  double  blue.  Snowdrops  in 
six  or  seven  varieties.  Daphne  Blagayana,  Crocus 
longiflorus,  Crocus  minimu?,  Soilla  Rhadni,  Ane- 
mone blanda,  a  few  common  Primroses,  Helle- 
borus  niger  in  several  forms,  H.  masimus,  H. 
angustifolius,  H.  torquatus,  H.  antiquorum,  H. 
Bocconi,  H.  orientalis,  and  a  considerable  variety 
of  the  coloured  flower  or  forked  stemmed  species, 
Androsace  carnea,  Dondia  Epipactis,  Erica  carnea, 
Iris  reticulata,  Omphalodss  verca.— J.  Wood, 
WoodriUe,  KirkUall. 

Trillium  grandiflorum  at  home. — The  note 
in  The  Gauden  (No.  Ilti2)  is  interesting,  com- 
ing, as  it  evidently  does,  from  one  who  admires 


this  fine  Canadian  wild  flower  and  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  grow  it  well.  For  the  past  thirty  years 
it  has  been  my  custom  to  visit  the  home  of  this 
Trillium  during  the  month  of  May,  when  it  is  at 
its  best  in  this  locality,  and  the  result  of  my  ob- 
servations is  that  the  flowers  are  much  finer  where 
growing  in  the  hardwood  forests  in  deep  rich  leaf- 
mould,  which  is  favourable  for  ample  root-growth. 
The  petals  are  broader  and  flatter,  witli  plenty  of 
substince  ;  whereas,  those  growing  in  stiff  soil  are 
narrow  and  curled  more  or  less.  The  most  favour- 
able situations  are  gentle  slopes  looking  towards 
the  west  or  nirth,  but  as  the  blooming  season 
comes  before  the  forest  trees  unfold  their  leaves, 
there  is  ample  sunshine  to  open  the  flowers, 
which  attain  the  greatest  luxuriance  when  the 
nights  are  warm,  with  ample  and  genial  showers. 
Trillium  grandifiorum  dies  out  in  low,  damp  lands, 
and  in  Canada  gives  place  to  Trillium  erythro 
carpum,  which  delights  in  damp  peaty  soils.  As 
regards  some  of  these  flowers  being  named  majus, 
there  certainly  are  amongst  the  multitude  indi- 
vidual blooms  which  greatly  exceed  the  others  in 
size,  and  my  impression  is  that  they  are  borne  on 
tubers  that  have  reached  their  full  maturity,  be- 
cause there  would  be  thousamU  of  plants  around 
them  in  similar  favourable  situations  with  smaller 
flowers.  I  have  waded  through  iaiaiense  beds  of 
these  Trilliums,  where  it  would  not  bj  difficult  to 
gather  20,000  blooms,  and  where  the  gradations 
from  the  young  seedling  to  the  old  parent  plants 
were  very  noticeable,  the  latter  baaring  the  finest 
flowers. — Jno.  B.  Goodb,  Cote  St.  Antoine,  Mon- 
treal. 

Iris  chinensis. — A  note  on  this  plant  by  Mr. 
Wood  appeared  in  Thk  Garden  last  February. 
As  far  as  I  remember  he  advised  a  mixture  of 
loam,  rough  peat,  and  coarse  sand  in  rather  a  large 
pot  half  filled  with  drainage,  the  plants  to  be 
stood  out  of  doors  from  May  to  August,  and  then 
removed  to  a  greenhouse.  I  have  tried  half  a 
dozen  plants  in  this  way  without  success,  and 
though  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  I  see  no  sign  of  a 
flower-spike.  Two  years  ago  I  gave  a  root  to  my 
neighbour.  Colonel  Johnstone.  I  believe  he  used 
the  first  soil  that  came  to  hand,  viz.,  some  from 
his  garden,  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  peat 
Moss  litter  and  stable  manure.  In  a  4j-inch  pot 
this  root  made  very  strong  growth,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary last  threw  up  a  spike  some  18  inches 
high  which  developed  the  most  splendid  head  of 
blossom  I  ever  saw.  I  tlo  not  understand  Orchids, 
but  it  these  flowers  had  belonged  to  an  Orchis 
instead  of  an  Iris,  I  suppose  the  plant  would 
have  been  thought  worth  fifty  guineas  at  least.  I 
should  add  that  little  drainage  was  used  in  the  pot. 
Shifted  into  a  G-inch  pot  with  the  same  compost, 
the  above  plant  has  now  thrown  up  four  very 
strong  flower-spikes  out  of  a  mass  of  dark  green 
leaves.  Six  week^  hence  it  will  bo  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  Offsets  in  4j-inch  pots  are  also 
going  to  flower  freely.  The  plants  have  been  kept 
entirely  under  glass.  As  I  fancy  this  Iris  often 
refuses  to  flower,  this  account  may  perhaps  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  readers.— E.  C.  Buxton 
liettws-y-  Coed. 

A  note  from  Melbourne,  "Victoria —Mr. 
A.  Kingsmill,  in  writing  to  us  the  other  day,  en- 
closed the  following  interesting  letter,  written 
on  the  I'Jth  December  last,  and  which  he  had 
ju5t  received  — 

The  Hmmemannia  has  done  very  well  with  me,  and 
is  quite  an  aciiuisition.  It  blooms  with  me  a  few 
months  after  sowing  seed,  and  the  flower  stands  all 
weather  and  lasts  well.  I  have  no  glasshouse  at  .all,  but 
can  grow  a  good  variety  of  things  out  of  doors.  On  the 
house  I  have  Honeysuckle,  Ivy,  Tecoma  jasminoides, 
Solainim  jasminoides,  crimson  China  Rose,  which  is  a 
perfect  treasure ;  a  very  graceful  small-flowered  Fuchsia, 
Tecoma  capensis,  the  variegated  Honeysuckle,  Jas- 
miuum  grandifiorum,  Wistaria,  Campsidium  tilici- 
fcjlium,  Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Tecoma  venusta,  Man- 
devilla  suaveoleus,  Banksian  Rose,  Stauntonia  lati- 
folia,  and,  on  the  hottest  side,  Bougainvillea  and 
Passitiora  edulis.  About  the  garden  I  have  Rhyncho- 
spermmu  jasminoides,  Phaseolus  Caracalla,  and 
niauy  other  varieties  of  Tecoma  and  Tacsonia. 
(Jnr  most  useful  flowering  shrulw  and  trees  include 
Plumbago  capensis,  Raphiolepie,  Pittosporum  undu- 
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'latum,  Sparmannia,  Fugosia  Pattersoni,  almost  all 
the  English  shruhs,  and  our  own  natives  of  course, 
do  well,  (ircvillea  robusta  is  now  very  fine.  You 
should  come  out  here  about  August  to  November. 
Things  look  their  best  then;  but  now  wears  (jetting 
dried  up  a  little,  and  as  I  have  no  water  supply, 
except  what  I  catch  in  tanks,  the  plants  have  to 
stand  as  well  as  they  can,  and  really  it  surprised  me 
how  they  came  through  the  great  heat  of  January 
and  February.  I  am  getting  a  nice  stock  of  Roses, 
having  almost  all'the  good  T(as.  We  get  Roses  al- 
most all  the  year,  but  for  four  months  they  lie 
fairly  dormant  whilst  they  are  getting  baked.  The 
Colimibine  Eeed,  Hehanthemum,  and  all  the  others 
you  gave  me  have  done  well.  I  find  Leptosjne 
maiifina,  an  annual,  the  seed  of  which  I  got  in 
Cork,  is  very  good  for  cutting  and  really  well 
worth  growing.  I  find  the  Ailanthus  glandulosa 
runs  terribly  by  means  of  suckers.  From  one  tree 
it  has  gone  over  100  yards,  and  now  I  have  a  forest 
of  it  and  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
are  veiy  interesting,  and  I  beheve  far  more  would 
grow  in  England  than  one  sees  tried.  I  am  raising 
quantities  of  Eucalyptus  and  Acacia  from  seed  ;  they 
germinate  very  freely  and  thrive  well  here.  I  must 
tell  you  of  two  glorious  trees  I  saw  in  perfection  in 
the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens.  One  was  Jacaranda 
minnosajfolia,  about  40  feet  high  and  one  mass  of 
palest  lavender  flowers.  The  sight  I  got  of  it  in 
Sydney  will  be  before  me  for  years.  The  other  tree 
that  struck  me  wilh  tuch  wonder  and  admiration  was 
Sterculia  or  Braohyeilon  acerifolia  (the  Flame  Tree  of 
Illawarra,  N.8.W.).  It  was  covered  to  the  tips  of 
the  branches  with  liell-shaped  flowers  of  brightest 
crimson,  and    being    about  50   feet    in    heiglit,  was 

fiuite  a  (pectFcle  agaiott  the  other  trees.— Alister 
CijARK. 

The  "Builder"  on  clipped  trees  in  gar- 
dens.— Even  the  i?«i7rf<'rcannot  agree  with  the  way.s 
of  the  men  who  use  the  shears  as  an  instrument  of 
"design."  In  a  notice  of  some  water-colour  pic- 
tures in  Bond  Street  it  says :  "  Among  them  one  or 
two  drawings  of  Levens  show  the  clipped  tree 
fashion  i>i.  ercelsh,  and  the  effect  is  as  ugly  as  it  is 
carious."  ....  "A  drawing  of  the  clipped 
alley  at  Melbourne  exhibits  one  of  the  dangers  of 
formal  gardening,  as  the  masses  are  not  straight 
or  vertical,  but  tumbling  about.  This  sort  of 
formal  work  must  be  kept  absolutely  formal,  or  it 
loses  its  special  effect  and  charm." 


Heating  greenhouses.— Perhaps  one  of  the 

most  common  errors  in  the  building  of  horticultu- 
ral structures  is  that  connected  with  the  boiler  and 
piping,  and  because  this  or  that  house  is  only  re- 
quired for  such  things  as  Roses,  which  do  not  need 
a  great  heat  at  any  lime,  the  boiler  and  piping  arc 
reduced  (o  a  minimum  and  regarded  as  sufficient 
for  main'aining  a  given  temperature  even  during 
the  most  severe  weather.  It  is  just  possible  that 
they  will  do  so  when  the  test  comes,  but  at  what 
risk  and  at  what  cost  is  a  point  rarely  discussed. 
It  is,  I  owever,  a  most  important  point,  affecting 
not  only  the  boiler  and  the  coke  heap,  but  the 
stoker,  and  not  least  (he  plants  themselves.  A  house 
having  four  rows  of  4-inch  pipesdestinedfor Roses, 
Carnations,  or  plants  requiring  a  similar  heat, 
could  be  kept  at  4.5°  or  50°  during  severe  weather, 
and  suitable  for  the  crops  mentioned.  But  to 
maintain  this  temperature  nothing  short  of  con- 
^tMntly  driving  the  fire  will  suffice.  This,  of 
course,  na'urally  leads  up  to  a  very  hot,  dry,  fiery 
heat  being  given  off  from  the  pipes,  the  worst  possi- 
ble, not  only  under  the  circumstances  suggested 
but  for  plants  growing  under  any  conditions. 
The  atmosphere  is  most  uncongenial  for  the 
plants  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
calculated  to  create  and  propagate  red  spider 
and  other  pests.  It  would  be  very  different,  how- 
ever, had  the  same  sized  house  contained  six  rows 
of  pipes  instead  of  four,  and,  of  course,  a  boiler 
slightly  larger  in  proportion.  This  arrangement 
means  a  little  more  outlay  in  the  first  instance,  but 
I  believe  the  difference  of  cost  would  be  more  than 
met  in  the  first  severe  winter,  because  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  consume  less  fuel  simply  because 
all  the  h«at  would  be  utilised  instead  of,  as  before, 
a  great  proportion  passing  away  into  space  from 
the  very  fact  that  the  damper  must  be  very  widely 
open.  Inside  the  house  the  temperature  would  be 
much  more  congenial  to  plant  life.— E.  J.  H. 


No  doubt  there  will  have  been  many  com- 
plaints during  the  last  year  about  gas  bills  where 
this  has  been  used  for  greenhouse  heating.  The 
weather  during  the  year  1892  has  been  most  ex- 
ceptional. We  expect  in  this  district  on  an  average 
about  forty  nights  and  twenty  days  below  freezing 
point,  when  firing  is  necessary  to  prevent  damage 
to  plants  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  Instead  of  this 
average  there  were  eighty-seven  nights  and  fifty 
days  when  the  thermometer  descended  below  freez- 
ing point,  and  twenty  nights  on  which  the  tem- 
perature ranged  from  20°  to  11°  Fahr.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  frost  and  the  continuous  very  low 
temperatures  recorded  mean  that  the  gas  consump- 
tion in  plant  houses  would  be  nearly  treble  the 
annual  average. — T.  Fletcher,  Warrington. 

Anthracite  coal  and  garden  boilers — Has 
anyone  usedanthraciteorsmokeless  coal  for  heating 
garden  boilers  ?  If  so,  with  what  success  ?  I  have 
tried  it,  but  found  it  of  no  use.  the  air  current  or 
draught  entering  the  furnaces  being  insufficient  to 
cause  its  combustion.  That  having  failed,  and  to 
do  away  with  a  smoke  nuisance  in  f  he  gardens  here, 
it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  boilers  (two)  heating 
some  3000  feet  of  4inch  piping  in  our  forcing 
houses  to  a  site  50  or  (JO  yards  distant  from  these 
houses.  Will  these  boilers,  augmented  so  as 
to  meet  the  extra  piping  put  on  them  by  the 
lengthened  underground  pipes,  heat  these  houses 
as  efficiently  as  when  the  boilers  were  placed 
close  to  them?  The  reason  of  my  asking  is,  that 
the  water  must  lose  a  considerable  amount  of  its 
heat  before  it  gets  to  the  most  distant  point  of 
the  underground  pipes,  that  being  about  100  yards 
from  the  boilers. — G.  C.  L. 

Growing  Mistletoe.— A  relative  of  mine,  an 
authority  on  gardening  and  botany,  says  Mistletoe 
will  grow  on  anything.  My  experience  is  not  so 
wide,  but  I  have  seen  it  on  the  Black  and  Lom- 
bardy  Poplars,  on  the  True  Service  tree,  and  on 
the  Sweet  Chestnut,  in  the  last  case,  however, 
only  in  Italy. — G.  K. 

Trees  overhanging  garden.— A  neighbour 
having  planted  some  very  tall  Lombardy  Poplars 
so  close  to  my  garden,  that  I  have  had  to  lop  them, 
although  they  have  only  been  planted  a  few  weeks, 
I  wish  to  know  whether  I  can  compel  him  to  put 
Ihem  further  back,  and,  if  fo,  what  distance? 
They  are  planted  againt  a  parting  wall  8  feet 
high,  and  the  trees  are  about  7  feet  above  the 
wall.  Eventually  they  will  do  my  garden  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  harm  by  shading  everything. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  of  these  trees  in  all.  I 
should  be  obliged  to  you  for  any  information  you 
could  give  me  in  your  next  issue  of  The  Garden. 
-Subscriber. 

*,*  You  can  call  upon  your  neighbour  to  remove 
any  overhanging  branches,  and  if  he  does  not  do 
it,  you  can  cut  them  off  yourself.  But  you  cannot 
prevent  him  from  growing  trees  up  to  the  edge  of 
his  boundary. — Ed. 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts.— The  long 
frost  of  the  present  winter  broke  up  on  January  18, 
since  which  time  there  has  scarcely  been  a  single 
cold  day  or  n'ght.  As  the  ground  had  become 
frozen  to  the  unusual  depth  of  15  inches,  and  the 
thaw  proved  at  first  a  very  gradual  one,  the 
temperature  at  2  feet  deep  has  taken  nine  days  to 
rise  from  35°  to  40°,  while  at  1  foot  deep  it  has, 
during  the  same  nine  days,  been  rising  at  the 
average  rate  of  a  degree  a  day,  and  now  stands  at 
42°.  During  the  past  month  the  falls  of  rain  and 
snow  have  been  unusually  frequent,  but  the  total 
measurement  is  only  about  2  inches,  which  is 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  less  than  the  average. 
There  occurred  fifteen  days  when  no  sunshine  at 
all  was  recorded,  but  on  the  other  hand  on  five 
days  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  from  four  to 
six  hours  a  day.— E.  M,,  Bcrlkamsted. 

Effects  of  the  winter.— I  think  that  on  the 
whole,  plants,  especially  of  the  biennial  character, 
have  come  through  the  winter  very  well.  Un- 
doubtedly we  had  pretty  well  a  month  of  severe 
frost  off  and  on,  and  its  persistency  was  very 
trying  to  some  subjects,  but  the  frost  followed  a 
spell  of  fairly  dry  weather,  and  when  foliage  and 


ground  are  both  dry,  the  plants  offer  a  better 
resistance  to  the  frosts.  It  is  when  severe  frost 
follows  soft,  mild  rainy  weather  and  everything 
is  moist  that  great  destruction  is  wrought.  The 
reason  appears  to  be  that  even  in  winter  the  tender 
vessels  of  plants  are  filled  with  sap,  which  ex- 
panding into  ice  at  the  time  of  frost,  breaks  them, 
and  thus  injures  their  whole  internal  organisation. 
But  some  plants  have  greater  resisting  powers  than 
others,  and  the  weak  ones  go  to  the  wall.  In 
travelling  about  the  country  one  can  perceive 
great  destruction  has  been  wi  ought  in  cottage 
gardens  among  the  Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers,  but 
the  hardier  members  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  Kales, 
Savoys,  &c.,  have  stood  remarkably  well.  The  fact  , 
is,  the  open  heads  of  Cauliflower  and  Brcccoli  form 
basins  in  which  water  lodges,  with  the  result  that 
acted  upon  by  frost  the  plants  perish. — R.  D. 


RAINFALL  IN  1892. 

CURRYGnANE   HoUSE,    LONGFORD. 

Number 
of  days  oo 
Month.  Total  depth.     Greatest  fall  in      wfiieh  "01 

24  hours.  or  more  fell. 

Inches.        Depth.         Date. 
Jan.  ...  1-21  -20  27  16 

Feb.  ...  1-74  -50  7  18 

March  ...  96  -37  14  6 

April  ...  108  -44  25  13 

May  ...  4-41  78  29  21 

June  ...  2-85  -(i?  1  17 

Jnly  ..  .Sll  122  3  12 

Aug.  ...  761  191  7  21 

Sept.  ...  4  56  1-..6  1  '.2 

Oct.  ...  223  -53  14  19 

Nov.  ...  8-47  -35  17  2i 

Dec.  ...  224  35  8  19 


Total    ... 
.  M.  \\'lLSO.v. 


36  47 
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Growing  Lavender— In  The   Garpen,  Jan. 

21  (p.  57),  1  notice  a  correspondent,  C.  W.  Payne, 
asks  about  Lavender.  If  he  will  visit  Fleet,  Hants, 
by  appointment,  our  Fleet  director.  Mr.  H.  Wigley, 
F.R.d.S.,  will  meet  Lim,  and  perhaps  help  him. — 
Charles  Hicks. 

Removing  Moss  from  lawn. — Would  any 
reader  kindly  rccommeinl  the  best  way  to  remove 
Moss  Diul  weeds  from  a  lawn  without  breaking  or 
otherwise  disfiguring  itp  1  have  tried  the  chain 
harrow  and  soot,  but  without  success. — W.  C. 

Names  of  plants. — E.  R.  B. — Any  of  the  London 

nurserymen  will   supply  you. Corl  Qotisdialk. — 1, 

Tillandsia  splendens  ;  2,  T.  psitlacina. — J.  Earl. — 1, 
La?lia  albida  ;  2,  Cyprifedium  t'oxalli,  poor  variety; 

3,    C.    venustum. Emma  tichnficld.—i,   Microlepia 

liirta  cristafa  ;  2.  Asplenium  Belangeri ;  3,  Diplazum 
conchatum  ;   4,  Myriopteris  elegans ;   5,  Deimstsedtia 

Pavoni. J.    F. — 1,  Odontoglossum  Edwardi ;  2,  0. 

Cervantesi  decorum;  3,  Dendrobium  Hnguaeforme  ;  4, 

Coelogyne  spcciosa. if.  B.   J. — Conifers  came  with 

all  the  numbers  off;  send  again.— — /.  Scherborne. 
— Hermannia  ahhseifolia. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts— ThU  journal  «  pud- 
lished  in  neatly  bound  Montkiy  Parti.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plated  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
\s.  6d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  3^t  of  volumex  of  Thk 
Garden  JVOTH  its  commencement  to  end  oj  18  '2,fart^  l"o  lols., 
price,  cloth,  fail  I2i. 

"Gardsnlni  I!IustPil3l"  Monthly  Papts.  —  TAii 
journal  is  pujlishei  in  n'.ally  bound  Monthly  Parlif  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suita'tle  for  reference  previoits  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d. ;  po{t  free,  8d. 

"Farm  a-d  Home"  Mo.nttily  Parts.— 3*i!  jo'imiiis 
publishti  in  m  tly  bonnl  Miilhly  Part',  in  wt.<.c\  fom  it  ts 
most  suita')le  fj-  referenze  prei^ious  to  th:  issu'.  of  the  t/n.'-ly 
volumes.      Price  ftd.',  pntt  free.  Si. 

**  Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  upward*  r, 
thirteen  hv.ndr&i  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directi  tns 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  Ac.  Fifth  and  Popular 
Edition,  l.«.;  vo-it  fie'-  Is.  ^d 

"The  Garden  Annual'  f ■  P  WiZ.-Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  branches  of  the  Horticultural  Tra^le.  The 
Lists  'f  Gardens  and  Ctiinilrji  Seats  tcontaining  over  9000J  have 
been  very  carefully  and  fjtuinvely  revisea,  on,i  are  a/imittei-  to 
be  tlu  mont  roinvl^te  erir  pub  i^h^d..      Frve  Ik.  .  tv  lu>itl..  1«.  ?d. 

All  of  our  rtadiis  who  ore  interested  in  the  inip.overuenl  oi 
cottage  hones  are  inviied  to  hip  vs  to  make  Co.tage  Gar- 
dening hiown.  It  is  published  at  Ike  very  Uiicest  pri-e  to 
mett  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  dist  ibuiion,  free,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs,  Castell 
ond  Comvanv,  ta  HelU  Rauvaae   Lndgate  Hill    Ji,l\ 

The  Engl'sh  Flower  C&rden.  —  Design,  Views  and 
Plants.  Third  iditton,  revisul,  with  many  new  Illustrations. 
London:  J-  Murray,  and  through  all  book-setters. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  NjTrBE."— SAal-Mptort 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


PLA.NTING  VINES. 

Exi'EKTs  are  of  opinion  that  the  autumn, 
notably  the  montli  of  October,  is  the  best 
time  t<i  plant  matured  canes,  though  if  my 
experience  is  any  criterion,  more  planting  is 
done  in  February  and  March  than  in  any  other 
months  of  the  year.  Undoubtedly  Vines  well 
planted  in  the  autumn  do  recover  somewhat 
from  the  rather  severe  treatment  the  roots  re- 
ceive even  to  the  extent  of  forming  a  few  fresh 
root-tibres,  the  top-growth  being  stronger  dur- 
ing the  following  spring  and  better  sustained 
accordingly.  Very  good  results  also  frequently 
attend  the  practice  of  planting  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  there  need  be  nothing  approaching 
a  failure  if  this  LiU])ortant  work  is  deferred  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later.  When  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  transplanting  Vines,  then  this  operation 
can  be  best  carried  out  just  as  the  buds  are 
bursting.  At  that  stage  of  growth  ([uite  large 
Vines  may  be  moved  to  a  considerable  distance 
if  need  be  without  the  total  loss  of  a  crop.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  they  can 
be  transplanted  without  a  considerable  loss  in 
the  weight  of  the  crop  they  will  produce  the 
same  season,  a?,  unlike  most  other  fruits,  there 
is  little  or  no  possibility  of  moving  them  with  a 
ball  of  .soil  about  the  roots.  What  has  to  be 
done  is  to  save  as  many  healthy  roots  as  pos- 
sible, taking  particular  care  of  the  younger 
portion  of  these,  the  old  fibreless  roots,  and 
which  are  quite  black  in  colour,  not  being  of 
much  assistance,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
When  Vines  are  not  forced,  the  roots  also  not 
being  in  a  very  cold  border,  the  formation  of 
root-tibres  commences  almost  coincident  with 
top-growth.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  roots  of 
these  late-moved  or  late-planted  Vines  being 
for  several  weeks  inactive,  the  wounds  not  even 
healing  over  properly,  they  are  active  almost  at 
once,  and  there  are  fewer  losses  among  them 
accordingly. 

Whether  there  shall  be  a  long  or  short,  heavy 
or  light  check  to  the  top-growth  after  the 
stored-up  sap  is  exhausted  largely  depends 
upon  the  early  activity  of  the  roots,  and  that 
is  one,  though  not  the  only,  reason  why  the 
roots  are  shaken  clear  of  soil  at  planting 
time.  When  the  roots  are  closely  matted  to- 
gether in  a  ball,  that  is  to  say,  have  for  several 
months  been  confined  in  a  pot,  they  soon  ex- 
haust what  ft-rtility  there  is  in  the  soil.  Now, 
few  observant  gardeners  need  be  told  that  root- 
fibres  are  the  most  quickly  and  surely  formed 
when  the  roots  are  surrounded  by  fresh,  sweet, 
yet  fairly  rich  compost — some  ingredients  being, 
so  to  speak,  peculiarly  root-inducing.  Not  so 
very  many  years  ago  the  planting  Vines  supplied 
by  leading  nurserymen  were  principally  potted 
in  soil  evidently  obtained  by  sifting  over  a  heap 
of  old  potting  sod.  No  wonder  that  they  were 
poor,  badly  matured,  and  most  indifferently 
rooted.  Prior  to  planting  these  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  wash,  not  merely  shake,  the 
roots  clear  of  the  sour,  pasty  stufl"  that  did  duty 
as  potting  soil,  as  by  no  other  means  could  a 
good  fresh  start  be  made  certain.  Of  late  years 
fresh  fibrous    loam  has    been    more  generally 


used,  a  sprinkling  of  bones  or  Vine  manure 
being  also  added,  with  the  result  that  the  root 
action  has  been  very  much  more  satisfactory, 
top  growth  being  also  greatly  improved  accord- 
ingly. Pot  Vines,  either  for  fruiting  or  plant- 
ing, can  now  bo  bought  as  hard,  short- jointed, 
and  strongly  rooted  as  the  majority  grown  under 
favourable  conditions  in  private  places.  The 
question  now  arises  should  these  have  their 
roots  shaken  clear  of  the  soil  before  being 
planted,  or  not  '.  I  hold  that  no  general  rule 
should  be  laid  down.  Thus  if  strong  canes  are 
obtained  with  a  view  to  fruiting  these  at  once 
in  the  form  of  supernumeraries,  ,it  would  be 
unwise  to  greatly  mutilate  them,  for  that  is 
what  uncoiling  the  roots  amounts  to,  the  better 
plan  being  to  plant  them  intact,  and  see  that  the 
old  ball  of  soil  and  roots  is  never  hereafter  allowed 
to  become  very  dry.  Such  Vines  ought  always 
to  be  planted  in  inside  liorders  and  about  4  feet 
away  from  the  front  of  the  house  instead  of 
being  located  midway  between  the  permanent 
Vines,  or  what  are  intended  as  such.  When 
all  are  crowded  together,  none  have  fair  play, 
while  the  act  of  pulling  out  the  supernumeraries 
must  further  cripple  the  already  weakened  per- 
manent rods.  If  given  good  room,  there  is  no 
reason  why  either  strong  A'^ines  to  fruit  this 
season  or  smaller  ones  to  grow  into  fruiting 
canes  for  next  year  should  not  be  jilanted  all 
over  the  body  of  the  house,  and  against  the 
back  walls  in  jjarticular.  Many,  but  not  all 
the  market  growers  plant  Tomatoes  in  these 
positions,  but  each  time  that  I  have  planted  a 
vinery,  supernumerary  Vines  have  been  as- 
signed the  bed  of  the  house,  cutting  them  out 
as  thty  cease  to  be  productive,  owing  to  the 
permanent  Vinos  shading  them  badly. 

Very  strongly  rooted  planting  canes,  a.s  well 
as  those  with  their  roots  in  sour,  inert  sod,  are 
also  best  shaken  clear  of  each  other.  Planted 
intact,  the  coils  would  always  exist,  and  it  must 
be  better  for  the  principal  sap  channels  to  lie 
more  straightened  out.  This,  however,  is  a 
point  I  do  not  attach  very  much  importance  to. 
When  the  surrounding  of  intact  balls  of  soil 
and  uncoiled  roots  is  favourable  to  their  pro- 
duction, healthy  (piill-like  roots  are  pushed 
out  from  near  the  collars  of  the  Vines,  and  these, 
taken  good  care  of,  eventually  become  the  princi- 
pal support  of  the  latter,  the  older  or  coiled-up 
roots  not  making  much  further  progress.  Why 
I  prefer  to  soak  the  matted  balls  of  soil  and 
roots  in  a  tub  of  water,  this  favouring  their 
disentanglement  without  greatly  injuring  the 
roots,  is  for  a  reason  already  given,  viz. ,  be- 
cause a  better  opportunity  is  then  afforded  of 
distributing  the  roots  evenly  and  not  too  deeply 
in  fresh,  tempting  compost.  An  unlimited 
supply  of  rich  soil  is  not  good  for  young  Vines, 
as  this  causes  a  too  rank  top-growth  at  the  out- 
.set  At  the  same  time  a  better  start  would 
be  made  if  something  rather  different  to  the 
rest  of  the  border  surrounded  the  principal 
roots  when  first  planted.  I  have  repeatedly 
noticed  that  abundance  of  fibres  is  most  quickly 
formed  when  the  roots  are  buried  in  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  fine  loam,  perfectly 
fresh  sifted  leaf-soil,  and  the  ashes  and  charred 
soil  obtained  by  slowly  burning  a  heap  of  gar- 
den rubbish.  If  leaf-soil  that  has  not  been 
either  .soured  or  over-heated  during  the  process 
of  decay  cannot  be  had,  or  if  there  is  any  pre- 
judice prevailing  against  the  use  of  leaf-soil  of 
any  kind  in  a  Vine  border,  then  substitute 
either  partially  decayed  horse-droppings,  or, 
better  still,  some  peat  Moss  litter  that  has  first 
done  duty  in  horse  stables.  Roots  are  very 
partial  to  the  latter,  and  also  to  the  "  burn- 
bake  "  already  recommended.  Planted  in  or- 
dinary rough  Vine  border  compost,  the  chances 


are  the  roots  will  not  take  possession  of  this 
soon  enough  to  prevent  a  serious  check  or  undue 
hardening  of  the  top-growth.  Wai-mth,  air 
and  moisture — saturation,  however,  being  \ery 
carefully  guarded  against — are  conditions  also 
highly  conducive  to  an  early  and  strong  root- 
action  on  the  part  of  newly-planted  Vines. 

W.    IdtlULDEN. 


Peaches  for  profit.— It  is  more  thnn  probable 
that  tlie  majority  of  growers  will  echo  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Groom  (p.ige  tiO)  to  know  wliere  such  high 
prices  are  obtainable.  I  saw  the  original  para- 
graph and  concluded  it  must  be  a  clerical  error, 
and  that  five  and  six  shillings  were  by  some  means 
made  to  read  ten  and  fifteen.  The  former  figures 
are  much  nearer  the  mark  in  this  neighbourhood 
(some  twentv  miles  from  London);  indeed  it  is 
very  seldom  that  outdoor  Peaches,  mid-season  and 
late  fruit,  however  good  they  may  be,  return 
six  shillings  to  the  grower,  and  I  can  person- 
ally vouch  tor  the  fact  that  a  fir.st-class  lot  of 
Noblesse,  Barrington,  Dymond,  and  Admirable 
only  realised  last  year  four  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  dozen.  The  bulk  of  the  fruit  tor  some  miles 
round  here  went  at  three  shillings  and  four  shil- 
lings. Now  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
four  shillings  and  fifteen  shillings,  and  perhaps 
"  V.  A.  H."  would  explain  matters  a  little  more 
clearly.  Was  ita  question  of  retail  selling?  It  so, 
tlie  grower  may  indeed  exclaim,  "  Save  me  from 
the  middleman!"  or  are  there  provincial  markets 
where  such  big  prices  can  be  obtained  .'  If  so,  the 
reputation  of  London  as  the  best  centre  for  high- 
class  produce  is  at  an  end. — E.  L.  B. 

The  statement  made  by  me  as  to  the  prices 

I  have  obtained  for  open-air  Peaches  I  can  verify. 
It  Mr.  Groom  has  had  any  experience  in  sending 
Peaches  to  Covent  Garden  Market  he  must  know 
that  something  else  is  needed  than  pretty  boxes 
to  take  the  critical  eye  of  a  salesman.  The  Peaches 
I  send  are  sold  on  their  merits,  and  I  expect  they 
do  not  find  their  way  into  a  fruiterer's  window. 
The  Peaches  as  they  anive.  let  them  be  from  a 
person  who  .styles  himself  a  market  grower  or 
not,  are  graded  out ;  the  best  are  put  on  one  side 
for  special  orders,  and  they  fetch  their  value.  It 
may  surprise  Mr.  Groom  even  more  when  I  state 
that  I  have  cleared  £5  off  a  single  tree  of  Dymond. 
Of  course,  the  fruits  were  very  fine.  At  the  time 
I  have  received  15s.  per  dozen  I  have  seen  average 
fruits  priced  at  3s.  Good  fruit,  whatever  the  sea- 
son, wdl  command  a  good  price.  The  quality  de- 
cides the  price  in  all  cases. — Y.  A.  H. 

Cold  storage  of  fruit.— The  note  in  The  Gar- 
den (p.  (;0)  on  cold  storage  for  fruit  is  very  inter- 
esting. I  fear  much  fruit  is  often  lost  by  im- 
proper storage.  Those  who  have  seen  the  splendid 
collections  of  fruit  staged  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society  late  in  the  spring 
know  that  to  exhibit  such  so  late  in  the  season 
needs  special  care,  much  depending  upon  tempera- 
tures, an  even  rather  low  temperature  being  essen- 
tial. Another  equally  important  point  is  perfect 
ripeness  of  the  fruit  before  gathering.  At  one  time 
having  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  to  store  I  turned 
two  ice  wells  to  good  account  by  filling  these  with 
late  Apples,  as  at  the  time  they  were  filled  the 
prices  were  very  poor.  This  fruit  kept  splen- 
didly in  the  above  structure,  there  being  veiy 
little  decay  and  an  even  temperature.  The  result 
was  that  the  Apples  were  sold  without  any  difficulty 
in  March  and  April  and  realised  excellent  prices, 
tn  many  gardens  where  fruit  has  to  be  kept  till 
midsummer  many  shifts  could  be  made  to  store  it. 
A  wooden  shed  or  building  answers  admirably,  and 
if  this  can  be  thickly  thatched  with  straw  or,  what 
is  better,  heather,  it  makes  an  excellent  store. 
When  late  fruit  is  stored  as  advised  a  sample  may 
always  be  kept  in  the  fruit  room  proper  to  remind 
one  of  the  variety  in  season  with  a  note  as  to  quan- 
tity in  store  and  other  particulars.— G.  WvTHES. 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange.— Out  of  some  dozen 
or  more  sorts  of  dessert  Apples  no(v  to  choose  from 
f  find  none  to  excel  a  well-coloured  mellow  Blen- 
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heim  for  sweetness  and  flavour.  Ribston  is  richer, 
but  it  has  too  much  acidity  to  suit  all  palates.  My 
advice  to  farmers  formerly  as  one  means  of  making 
more  of  their  produce  was  to  store  their  Apples, 
especially  Blenheims,  till  winter.  But  that  is  now  of 
no  use  owing  to  the  great  influx  of  American  fruit, 
forallhough  the  Blenheim  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  American  productions. 
It  has  the  past  two  months  been  worth  only  about 
10s.  per  cwt .  which,  after  deducting  20  per  cent, 
loss  in  weight  and  from  decay,  with  extra  labour 
involved  in  storing,  &c.,  is  only  about  half  what  it 
realised  direct  from  the  tree.  1  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  storing  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  to 
colour,  but  with  the  exception  of  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins there  is  nothing  gained  by  it,  nor  have  I  found 
this  past  season  any  exception  to  the  rule  of  the 
last  few  years.— E,  W.  B.,  Jlolmer,  Hereford. 


BLOOM  ON  GRAPES. 


I  H.WE  had  splendid  crops  of  Grapes,  large 
bunches  and  the  berries  of  good  colour,  but  the 
bloom  is  deficient.  My  house  is  very  low  and 
naturally  damp.  I  shall  be  glad  of  some  hints  on 
this  subject. — Anxious. 

*^,*  Grapes  that  present  a  polished  appearance, 
that  is  to  say,  do  not  carry  a  good  bloom,  lose  a 
point  when  in  competition  with  those  that  are 
more  perfect  in  that  respect,  and  it  is  equilly  cer- 
tain they  are  not  nearly  so  much  admired  either  on 
the  Vines  or  the  dining  table  as  they  would  be  if 
well  furnished  with  bloom.  The  reason  for  this 
formation  of  bloom  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  Nature's  pro- 
visions for  protecting  the  skins.  If  from  any  cause 
the  bloom  is  destrojed,  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
berries  is  greatly  impaired.  For  instance,  failing 
to  ventilate  a  house  of  ripe  Grapes  sufBciently  and 
early  enough  to  prevent  a  sudden  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature from  sun-heat,  this  being  accompanied 
by  a  serious  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
naturally  cold  berries,  is  almost  certain  to  end  in 
an  early  decay  of  the  latter.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  when  this  so  called  "sweating"  is  not 
stopped  soon  enough  to  prevent  the  moisture  trick- 
ling down  the  berries.  With  "  Anxious,"  however, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  preserving  the  bloom  intact, 
but  rather  ihow  first  to  "  lay  it  on."  According  to 
what  he  states,  no  fault  could  be  found  with  either 
the  size  of  the  bunches  or  the  colour  of  berries  that 
the  Vines  under  his  charge  have  produced  ;  but 
the  absence  of  bloom  quite  spoils  his  chance  of  win- 
ning prizes.  He  is  unfortunate  both  in  having  a  low- 
roofed  house  and  a  naturally  damp  locality  to  con- 
tend with.  In  low,  flat-roofed  houses  the  atmosphere 
is  always  more  or  less  stagnant  even  on  compara- 
tively high  ground,  while  if  the  surroundings  are 
naturally  damp  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  constantly 
prevent  injurious  stagnation.  One  of  the  vineries 
under  my  charge  is  also  flat-roofed  and  situated  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  garden,  the  subsoil  of  which 
is  pure  clay,  and,  further,  is  on  a  dead  level  with  a 
lake  of  water  near  at  hand.  I  can,  therefore,  fully 
appreciate  the  difficulties  '-Anxious"  has  to  con- 
tend with,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  can 
give  him  a  remedy.  Too  much  moisture  constantly 
in  the  atmosphere  is  simply  fatal  to  all  prospects 
of  a  good  thickness  of  bloom  on  I  he  berries,  and 
by  way  of  guarding  against  this  more  fire  heat 
must  be  given.  Especially  must  there  be  a  chink 
of  front  air  admitted  every  night  and  more  freely 
in  the  daytime  from  the  period  when  stoning  com- 
mences. The  formation  of  bloom  dates  even  fur- 
ther back  than  that,  but  I  have  never  found  it 
necessary  to  give  front  air  earlier.  When  a  cold 
wind  prevails  little  or  no  front  air  is  needed,  but 
during  dull,  muggy  weather  it  is  esoecially  neces- 
sary that  the  pipes  be  moderately'hot  and  front 
air  admitte-i  freely,  this  promoting  and  sustaining 
a  good  circulation  of  warm,  dry  air.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  keep  the  house  excessively  dry,  or  this 
may  lead  to  red  spider  injuriously  affecting  the 
colour  of  the  berries.  What "  Anxious"  and  others 
similarly  situated  have  to  avoid  is  a  too  free  use  of 
the  syringe  or  watering  pot,  constantly  damping 
down,  creating  far  more  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 


than  is  good  either  for  the  foliage  or  the  berries.  A 
good  circulation  of  air  unaccompanied  by  fire  heat 
will  favour  both  colouring  and  the  formation  of 
bloom,  but  as  I  have  repeatedly  proved,  the  ripen- 
ing in  this  case  is  far  from  being  perfect.  The 
berries  may  be  purplish  black  and  thickly  coated 
with_  bloom,  and  yet  be  sour  to  the  taste,  also 
keeping  badly  owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  heat  to 
bring  about  the  desired  chemical  changes  in  the 
fruit.  "An.\ious"  if  he  follows  my  advice  may 
perhaps  find  that  his  berries  will  not  be  quite  so 
large  as  formerly,  a  rather  moist  heat  causing 
them  to  swell  to  the  greatest  size,  but  most  pro- 
bably he  will  not  regret  this  if  they  carry  a  good 
bloom.  I  ought  perhaps  to  point  out  that  over- 
head syringing  after  the  flowering  period,  if  not 
exactly  fatal  to  the  bloom,  is  at  any  rate  most 
detrimental  to  it,  but  "  Anxious "  will  scarcely 
have  made  this  mistake.— W.  I. 


SOWING  AND  PLANTING  MELONS. 
Fno.M  the  present  time  onwards  throughout  the 
season,  the  sowing  and  planting  of  Melons  will  be 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  many  gardens.  Anyone 
might  naturally  expect  that  such  a  well-known  and 
written-about  fiuit  as  the  Melon,  the  merest  tyro 
in  fruit  culture  would  be  able  to  grow  successfully. 
In  sowing  the  seed,  place  them"  singly  in  3-inch 
pots,  and  not  several  in  a  larger  pot.  Use  good 
loam  in  a  fairly  moist  state  "without  any  other 
addition.  The  soil  must  be  pressed  in  firmly  and 
the  seed  inserted  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
depth.  After  being  sown  no  water  will  be  needed, 
as  this  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  seeds  to  decay. 
The  pots  should  lie  either  placed  in  a  propagating 
frame  or  a  handlight,  according  to  convenience. 
Directly  the  plants  have  grown  about  an  inch, 
remove  them  so  that  they  may  receive  more 
light,  or  they  will  surely  liecome  drawn.  At  this 
stage  I  get  an  ordinary  cutting  box  and  fill  it  with 
coco.vnut  filire  refuse,  and  after  it  is  sufficiently 
warmed,  the  pots  are  plunged  in  it.  This  is  now 
placed  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  part  of  the  struc- 
ture whera  the  little  plants  gain  strength.  After 
the  first  or  second  rough  leaf  is  formed,  the  plants 
must  hi  planted  out.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Melons  very  quickly  become  pot-bound,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  they  spindle  up.  Some  people 
repot  them  'again,  but  I  prefer  to  plant  out.  In 
]ireparing  for  planting  the  soil  must  be  pressed 
together  firmly.  Leaf-soil  or  manure  should  not  be 
mixed  with  the  rooting  medium,  this  causing  a  gross 
growth.  A  Melon  plant  may  be  strong,  yet  devoid 
of  grossness.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  very 
heavy,  add  a  little  rough  charcoal  and  lime  rulible 
liroken  up.  Feeding  may  take  place  after  the 
fruits  have  set  and  are  swelling  off.  In  planting 
do  not  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  planting  up  to 
the  seed  leaf ;  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  'a  sure 
source  of  canker  or  gout  at  the  collar."  It  does  not 
even  add  the  least  more  root  action,  in  fact  the 
reverse.  The  hillock  being  made  firm,  the  top  of 
the  ball  should  be  only  just  beneath  the  surface, 
and  must  be  made  firm,  a  watering  with  tepid 
water  being  given  immediately  afterwards  to  settle 
the  soil  about  the  roots.  The  roots  lieing  as  yet 
confined  to  the  ball,  mere  surface  sprinklings  are 
not  sufficient  to  reach  them,  and  for  a  time  at 
any  rate  each  plant  should  be  watered  every  alter- 
nate day,  applying  it  direct  to  the  ball.  By  fol- 
lowing out  the  above  details  the  plants  will  start 
away  strongly.  a.  Young. 

Abherlcy  Hall. 


Peach  Alexander.— A  year  ago  through  the 
columns  of  The  Garden  I  asked  for  information 
respecting  the  dropping  of  the  buds  of  this  Peach, 
and  whether  it  was  the  experience  of  cultivators  of 
this  early  variety  that  it  was  more  fickle  than  other 
older  kinds.  Judging  from  the  replies  generally 
given  at  that  time,  I  fear  I  must  have  failed  to 
make  myself  clearly  understood,  for  correspondents 
informed  me  that  Peach  bud-dropping  was  to  be 
attributed  to  scarcity  of  water  at  the  roots,  high 
night  temperature  at  the  commencement  of'  forc- 
ing, strong  insecticides,  unripe  wood,  being  iManted 


in  loose  or  sandy  soils,  and  so  on,  matters  which  I 
was  perfectly  conversant  with,  but  neither  of  which 
applied  to  the  case  in  point.  At  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion 1  venture  to  repeat  my  query.  What  1  really 
wished  to  know  was  whether  cultivators  who  force 
this  Peach  early  had  found  it  more  prone  to  drop 
its  buds  than  other  kinds  growing  alongside,  and 
if  so,  could  they  give  any  feasible  reasons  for  such 
strange  behaviour.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is 
something  constitutional  in  the  Alexander,  for  after 
most  careful  treatment  all  the  best  fruit  and  wood- 
buds  have  again  cropped,  whilst  Hale's  Early,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  growing  in 
same  border  and  same  house  have  scarcely  dropped 
a  bud.  Curiously,  it  is  all  the  best  formed  buds — 
those  on  the  middle  of  the  shoots  which  have 
gone,  whilst  those  at  the  base  and  those  at  the  ex- 
tremity, generally  considered  the  inferior  ones,  have 
stood,  although  the  wood  appeared  of  the  best 
quality,  nicely  ripened,  firm,  and  not  gross,  but 
short-jointed.  Fortunately,  this  kind  has  one 
redeeming  feature,  viz ,  that  of  developing  those 
latent  and  almost  invisible  buds  that  spring  from 
the  bases  of  the  shoots  and  elsewhere.  These  ojien 
and  set  most  freely,  thus  producing  a  full  crop, 
after  so  provoking  and  apparent  disappointment.  I 
have  observed  that  bloom-buds  formed  on  the  short 
cluster  spurs  do  not  drop  quite  so  badly,  which 
suggests  a  new  departure  in  the  stopping  and 
pinching  of  the  shoots  in  order  to  multiply  these 
cluster  spurs  for  next  year's  training  instead  of  the 
full  length  shoot  as  hitherto  grown.  It  should  be 
stated  that  as  the  tree  grows  older  its  bud-dropping 
propensities  decrease  and  possibly  age  may  rectify 
the  whole  fault.  One  tree  now  covers  half  the 
front  trellis  of  an  early  house,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  one  does  not  like  to  be  beaten  in  the  at- 
tempt to  grow  this  extremely  desirable  early 
Peach.  A  Peach  that  takes  a  month's  less  time  to 
come  to  maturity  when  forced  than  such  kinds  as 
A  Bee,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George,  Stirling 
Castle,  and  others  is  an  acquisition  and  cannot  be 
easily  dispensed  with.  I  hope  Rivers'  Early  Necta- 
rine (new)  will  prove  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
Alexander  Peach,  less  the  bud-dropping  fault. — 
W.  Chump,  Madre.tjie:/!.  Court. 

Grape  Lady  Downe's. — I  agree  with'T.  P." 
as  to  the  qualities  of  this  Grape  as  a  late  keeper 
and  a  free  cropper.  Given  plenty  of  heat  when  in 
bloom,  I  find  no  trouble  with  small  berries  at  thin- 
ning-time. Its  only  fault  is  its  liability  to  scald 
just  about  the  stoning  period  if  t'ne  atmospheric 
conditions  are  not  congenial.  I  have  seen  bunches 
perfectly  fresh  and  plump  shown  the  first  week  in 
August  that  had  been  ripened  the  year  previous. 
Trebbiano  I  find  a  very  good  late-keeping  white 
Grape,  but  the  quality  is  anything  but  first-rate. 
— E.  M. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Melon  Early  Davenham.— I  wouU  like  to 
call  attentiou  to  the  above  variety  as  an  eiirly  kind 
for  pot  work.  Liit  year  it  ripened  its  fruit  a  week 
earlier  than  Blenheim  Orange,  both  being  sown  at 
the  same  date.  It  is  a  scarlet  flesb,  the  flavour  goud, 
and  itfets  very  freely. — J.  Mayne,  The  Gardens,  Bicton, 
Devon. 

Apple  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  —  Al- 
though this  variety  is  of  such  handsome  appearance, 
largo,  and  good  in  (juality  as  a  cooking  Apple,  it  does 
not  bear  freely  every  year.  This  at  least  is  my  ex- 
perience in  a  heavy  soil.  I  have  had  more  trouble 
with  this  than  any  other,  in  spite  of  several  root- 
prunings  which  the  tree  received.  However,  now 
it  is  in  good  condition,  it  bore  a  heavy  crop  last  year, 
;ind  iiroiiiises  well  for  the  coming  season. — E.  M. 

Melon  La  Tavorite.— In  answer  to  your  corre- 
s]ii>n(]fut  respecting  the  above  variety,  I  beg  to  state 
that  1  grew  it  largely  during  the  past  year  and  had 
every  reason  to  be  well  satittiod  with  it.  The  flavoar 
1  consider  tirst-rato,  hut,  as  your  correspimdeiifc 
points  out,  it  certainly  does  take  a  very  long  lince  in 
coming  tu  perfection  and  ripens  its  fruit  very  irregularly, 
though  to  some  this  may  prove  an  advantage  ;  stU, 
with  this  drawback,  1  intend  growing  it  largely  again 
this  yeai*  as  a  midseason  and  late  variety. — J.  M.wne, 
Birton,  Devon. 
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PEAR  PITMASTON  DUCHESS. 

This  is  a  popular  though  not  a  high-class  Pear. 
There  is  no  connection  between  it  and 
Duchesse  d'Angoulonie,  which  is  a  coarse, 
gritty  French  Pear,  later  in  ripening,  valuable 
for  market,  but  altogether  second-rate.  It 
bears  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  Jlarie 
Louise  in  all  but  flavour,  but  grows  much 
larger,  and  medium-sized  fruit  can  also  be  dis- 
tinguished readily  enough,  owing  to  there 
always  being  a  patch  of  russet  near  the  foot- 
stalk. Naturally,  much  the  finest  fruits  are 
usually  obtained  from  well-grown  wall  trees, 
the  fruit  also  being  more  pyriform  and  clear  in 
colour  than  is  the  case  when  the  trees  are  grown 
in  the  open.  Wherever  the  fruit  is  grown  the 
same  failing  in  the  quality  prevails,  an  un- 
pleasant acidity  ofi'ending  the  palate  of  all  who 
appreciate  a  really  good  buttery  Pear.  There 
is  yet  another  failing,  and  that  is  the  thinness 
and  sensitiveness  of  its  skin.  The  fruit  grown 
against  walls,  if  carefully  handled  and  properly 
packed  when  sent  to  a  distance,  is  beautifully 


preference  being  given  to  a  site  where  the  sub- 
soil is  of  a  gravelly  nature,  it  will,  without 
much  further  trouble,  quickly  develop  into  a 
grand  or  naturally-grown  pyramid,  and  pro- 
duce several  bushels  of  tine  fruit  whenever  the 
season  is  not  dead  against  fruit  trees  generally. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Apples. 
TiiKRE  is  yet  room  for  great  improvement  in  tliis 
much-written-about  operation,  judging  from  the 
specimens  one  is  continually  meeting  with  in 
gardens.  More  original  thought  on  the  subject 
and  less  adherence  to  old  methods  lianded  down 
from  generation  to  generation  are  wanted.  Take 
espaliers  and  dwarf  trees  for  instance  ;  how  much 
more  fruit  might  be  gathered  if  one  half  of  the 
stronger  wood  was  cut  right  away  and  thinner  and 
more  extended  growth  allowed,  instead  of  pruning 
off  all  the  annual  shoots  only  and  forming  the 
thick,  stubby  and  scrubby-headed  samples  of  pro- 
fessional skill  which  will  not  admit  any  light  and 
scarcely  leave  room  for  fruit  to  grow  at  all.  It  is 
very  tiecc««ary  with  any  kind  of  Apple  tree  that 


Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess.     Engraved  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  \V.  Xormau  Blake,  Bedford. 


c'ear,  but  that  obtained  from  pyramids  and 
bushes  is  very  apt  to  present  a  much -scratched, 
bruised  appearance  when  fully  ripe.  This  1 
attribute  to  wind- waving  and  contact,  it  may 
be,  with  leaves  and  branches  ;  but  it  is  so  very 
marked  and  almost  inevitable,  that  had  I  any 
to  market  I  would  send  them  before  they 
were  fully  ripe.  The  season  of  this  fine  Pear 
is  said  to  extend  from  October  to  the  end  of 
November,  but  as  a  rule  the  fruit  will  not  keep 
so  long  as  that,  the  middle  of  November  fre- 
quently seeing  the  last  of  it. 

Quite  young  wall  trees  produce  fruit,  while 
those  six  years  old  and  upwards  yield  grand 
crops,  which,  if  freely  thinned,  as  they  must  be 
if  samples  I  lb.  or  little  less  in  weight  are  de- 
sired, pay  remarkably  well.  Cordons  with  one 
or  several  branches  also  produce  exceptionally 
good  crops  of  fruit,  and  no  collection  of  wall 
trees  may,  therefore,  l)e  said  to  be  complete 
unless  it  comprises  one  or  more  specimens  of 
Pitmaston  Duchess.  This  remark  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  pyramid  and  rather  low 
standard  trees,  but  these,  for  reasons  already 
given,  ought  always  to  be  located  in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  position.  If  a  fairly  healthy  young 
tree  is  planted  on  moderately  good  ground,  the 


the  branches  should  be  kept  thin  enough  to  allow 
the  rays  of  the  sun  full  play  amongst  the  fruit 
I  am  speaking  now  with  reference  specially  to 
the  garden  where  only  choice  fruit  should  be 
grown.  Gather  an  Apple  from  an  outer  branch 
and  another  from  the  inside  of  a  thick-foliaged 
tree.  On  tasting,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  bear 
no  comparison  to  the  former  with  its  rich  appetis- 
ing flavour  and  rosy  attractive  colour;  therefore, 
get  as  much  as  possible  of  this  health-giving  sun- 
shine concentrated  in  the  fruit,  and  do  not  Ije 
afraid  to  use  the  saw  on  a  tree  that  has  been 
neglected  in  this  respect  for  many  years.  Of 
course  in  the  case  of  a  tree  proper  ly  pruned  from  the 
first,  and  some  kinds  scarcely  require  pruning  at  all, 
a  saw  would  not  be  required,  as  cutting  off  large 
branches  must  be  considered  as  only  a  necessary 
evil.  When  done,  the  bough  should  for  appearance 
sake  be  cut  right  away  and  no  stump  left.  As 
regards  profit,  this  thinning  out  is  of  great  im- 
portance with  some  varieties,  especially  in  these 
times  when  size  and  colour  in  fruit  are  of  so  much 
more  value  than  quality.  We  cannot,  or  we  do 
not  care  to  well  thin  out  the  fruit  to  advantage 
on  a  standard  tree,  so  the  next  best  course  is  to 
thin  the  branches.  I  had  an  instance  the  past 
season  of  the  advantage  of  thorough  thinning. 
An  Apple  tree  of  a  good  local  variety  was  so  laden 
and  the  boughs  so  fallen  together  that  the  fruit 


reached  only  half  the  usual  size  and  was  devoid 
of  colour,  while  on  a  tree  of  the  same  sort  recently 
grafted  the  Apples  were  very  fine,  well  coloured 
and  a  fortnight  earlier,  and  consequently  worth 
quite  double  in  the  market. 

But  I  cannot  api)rove  of  the  general  orchard 
method  of  taking  out  all  the  inner  bearing 
sprays  ;  rather  I  encourage  this  central  growth  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  in  regrafting  even  insert 
grafts  on  young  shoots  strong  enough  for  the 
purpose,  as  this  tends  to  preserve  a  well-balanced 
head  and  is  conducive  to  the  longevity  of  the  tree. 
Many  an  Apple  tree  which  has  long  succumbed 
to  the  elements  would  be  stnmling  to-day  if 
more  central  growth  had  been  the  aim  and  outer 
branches  thinned  to  entice  the  sunshine  to  the 
fruit  instead  of  forcing  all  the  fruit  out  to  the  sun- 
shine by  persistently  trimming  off  all  the  young 
growth  up  a  branch,  leaving  bearing  spray  only  at 
the  extreme  end,  thereby  giving  the  wind  every 
chance  to  do  damage  with  this  leverage  of  in 
some  instances  12  feet  or  15  feet  of  bare  limb. 

Pears. 

In  some  Pears  we  find  the  small  fruit  more  lus- 
cious and  juicy  than  the  large  samples.  Gansel's 
Bergamot  is  an  example  of  this.  Seven  years 
a;o  I  found  a  tree  of  this  variety  covering  the 
front  of  a  stable  facing  south.  Although  a 
strong  gi-ower  and  eager  for  extension,  it  had 
been  confined  to  this  one  aspect.  Since  then  I 
have  trained  it  on  both  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  with  the  result  of  large  increase  of  crop, 
and,  strange  to  s:iy,although  the  Pears  on  these 
ends  were  smaller,  they  realised  more  than 
those  of  the  largest  size.  Yet  the  latter  were 
more  carefully  packed,  each  fruit  being  wrapped 
separately  in  paper,  for  these  Pears  grow  to  a 
very  large  size  under  good  treatment.  I  con- 
cluded the  purchaser  was  aware  of  a  pecu- 
liarity in  this  fruit  that  the  smallest  keeps 
best.  We  grow  some  fifty  varieties  of  dessert 
Pears,  and  in  my  opinion  none  will  exceed 
Gansel's  Bergamot  in  quality  and  flavour  in  its 
season  —  October  to  November.  The  large 
specimens  are  handsome,  although  not  so 
saleable  as  the  longer  yellow  varieties ;  still, 
the  price  reaches  lid.  per  lb.,  and  sometimes 
2s.  per  dozen  wholesale.  I  am  now  training 
this  tree  also  over  the  roof,  having  had  con- 
siderable increase  from  several  trees  by  allow- 
ing stifi!  growth  to  extend  upwards.  For  why 
should  we  be  always  tied  to  old  cut-and-dried 
formula:  and  methods,  especially  when  profit 
(which  is  a  consideration  with  most  people 
in  these  times)  can  be  combined  with  a 
change .'  Variety  is  pleasing,  nnd  a  show  of  fruit, 
even  above  the  wall,  is  attiadive.  An  object  of 
interest  in  our  garden  last  autumn  was 
a  cluster  of  twenty-three  large  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field  Pears  suspended  over  the  spouting.  This  is 
a  profitable  Pear  to  grow,  being  hardy  and  a  free 
cropper,  long,  yellow,  and  handsome,  coming  in  at 
Christmas.  Although  not  of  first-class  qu.ality  ex- 
cept for  stewing,  the  fruit  sells  well  at  from  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen.  In  pruning  old  Pear  trees  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  the  shoots  cut  well  back  and  to 
encourage  as  much  young  growth  as  possible  close 
to  the  wall.  I  generally  defer  this  operation  till 
spring  to  di.stingui.-h  plainly  the  fruit-buds,  and 
any  long  old  spurs  with  few  or  no  fruit-buds  I  cut 
clean  away,  gradually  filling  up  with  young  shoots 
laid  in.  I  have  found  this  one  way  of  securing  a 
more  regular  crop  over  the  centre  of  the  tree. 
Some  varieties,  and  these  by  no  means  the  heaviest 
croppers,  bloom  very  profusely,  which  seems  to  be  a 
waste  of  energy.  I  have  tried  thinning  out  the 
blossom-buds,  but  with  no  satisfactory  results. 
Against  the  wall  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep 
the  young  shoots  pinched  back  when  the  fruit  is 
setting  to  force  as  much  vigour  as  possible  to- 
wards the  swelling  of  a  crop.  The  present  method 
in  vogue  with  nurserymen  of  grafting  and  budding 
near  the  root  enables  one  to  depart  from  the  ori- 
ginal intention  and  form  bushes  of  standards  if  de- 
sired. In  my  mixed  plantation  I  encourage  some 
side  growth  on  the  young  standards,  especially  of 
Plums,  and  when  the  head  is  not  well  balanced. 
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By  so  doing  the  trees  are  capable  of  bearing  in  a 
short  time  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  of  fruit 
we  shoulfl  get  from  a  single  head.  Besides,  the 
head  is  very  apt  to  break  off  with  weight  of  fruit, 
and  in  this  bush  form  you  do  not;  require  a  ladder 
for  gathering— at  least,  for  some  years  to  come. 
The  side  growth  of  Plums  is  sometimes  very  strong, 
5  feet  in  one  season,  and  it  seems  a  waste  to  cut 
away  all  this  strong  material,  which  would  the  fol- 
lowing year  probably  bear  a  consideiable  quantity 
of  fruit.  These  bushes  must  be  kept  thinned,  and  it 
is  best  to  cut  what  is  requisite  right  away  rather 
than  partially  down,  which  would  only  induce 
strong  shoots  to  start  again. 

Bush  Fbuit. 

As  to  bush  fruit,  ray  object  being  always  the 
heaviest  crop  of  berries,  I  rarely  prune  my  Goose- 
berry bushes,  unless  to  keep  the  shoots  clear  of  the 
ground.  By  not  using  the  knife  in  the  centre  of  the 
bush,  we  are  seld  om  troubled  with  suckers  or  too  thick 
growth  ;  in  fact,  I  like  to  see  some  strong  young 
growth  springing  up,  in  some  ca«es  reaching  5  feet, 
as  it  adds  to  the  height  and  productiveness  of  the 
bush.  If  the  middle  appears  thick  in  winter,  the 
weight  of  fruit  will  open  it  out  in  summer,  and 
besides,  we  have  been  visited  the  past  few  springs 
with  very  severe  frosts,  thin  bushes  of  some  varie- 
ties having  been  denuded  of  fruit,  the  only  berries 
entirely  escaping  injury  being  those  in  the  midile 
of  a  thick  bush.  Of  course,  if  you  once  commence 
using  the  knife  much  in  a  Gooseberry  bush,  you 
must  follow  it  up,  as  there  will  be  diffi-.-ulty  in  get- 
ting at  the  berries,  owing  to  the  mass  of  youne 
shoots.  In  gardens  proper,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  neatness  of  the  bushes  for  appearance  sake, 
especially  when  they  are  by  the  sides  of  the  walk. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  well-manured,  unpruned 
Gooseberry  bush,  with  its  immense  crop  of  berries, 
is  a  greater  source  of  gratification  than  the  close- 
pruned,  neat,  but  comparatively  unproductive  spe- 
cimens so  often  met  with. 

With  Black  Currants,  we  must  prune,  or  rather 
cut  away  old  wood  to  secure  strong  young  growth 
for  preservation  and  productiveness  of  bush,  and 
we  must  have  room  to  get  amongst  them.  Apply 
more  manure  and  prune  less  if  you  want  bush 
fruit  in  quantity  for  profit.  It  is  astonishing  what 
an  amount  a  plot  of  land,  well  manured  and  with 
the  bushes  covering  the  ground,  will  turn  off. 
There  is  no  necessity,  as  with  Apples,  for  the  sun's 
rays  to  reach  the  fruit ;  in  fact,  too  much  direct 
sunshine  is  injurious  to  young  green  Gooseberries  ; 
it  turns  them  brown  and  injures  the  sale.  A  por- 
tion of  our  Black  Currants  which,  in  the  ordinary 
way  should  have  been  thinned  last  year,  were  not 
touched  for  want  of  time.  The  thick  growth  saved 
the  fruit  from  frost,  and  gave  us  a  crop  worth,  ac- 
cording to  the  land  occupied,  more  than  £100  per 
acre.  Red  Cunants  should  generally  be  pinched 
back  in  summer,  but  my  bushes  (Raby  Castle, 
strong,  sturdy  and  prolific)  have  neither  been  pruned 
nor  pinched  since  they  came  from  the  nursery,  and 
certainly  pruning  could  not  improve  them.  The 
simplest  way  to  treat  Raspberries  if  they  are 
to  be  supported  (tliough  in  large  plantations  they 
are  cut  low  and  supports  dispensed  with)  is  to  have 
them  in  rows,  say,  .'>  feet  apart,  running  some  string, 
thatch  twine  or  other  material  each  side  of  row, 
fastening  to  stakes  every  2  yards  or  3  yards.  In 
pruning  I  prefer  to  cut  the  canes,  according  to 
size,  to  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  5  feet,  which 
gives  a  more  regular  crop  and  more  room  for  the 
fruit  than  when  all  of  one  length,  as  most  of  the 
fruit  springs  from  the  upper  buds  of  the  cane. 

Bolmer,  Hereford.  E.  W.  Beaven. 


Strawberries  for  forcing.— At  page  52  Mr. 
Leach  is  very  severe  upon  what  I  consider  one  of 
the  best  of  early  Strawberries  for  forcing,  viz.,  Vi- 
comtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  when  he  states  that 
it  is  inferior  to  John  Ruskin  or  La  Grosse 
Sucree  if  ripe  fruit  is  required  in  February 
or  March.  With  regard  to  ripe  Strawberries  in 
December,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  it 
does  not  pay  to  get  them  at  ttat  date.  I  have 
also  fpilcd  to  get  I^a  Grosse  Sucree   in   January, 


but  I  have  found  little  difficulty  in  getting  Vicom- 
tesse  at  the  end  of  January  or  early  in  February  ; 
indeed,  I  think  it  is  the  very  best  early  forcing 
Strawberry  we  have.  It  is  well  known  fruits  vary 
greatly  in  different  soils,  much  also  depending 
upon  the  grower's  convenience  as  to  forcing  and 
securing  of  runners  for  early  work.  I  am  aware 
this  vexed  question  of  varieties  to  a  great  extent 
is  a  local  one,  but  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  go 
into  this  matter,  the  pages  of  The  Garden  hav- 
ing furnished  me  with  valuable  notes  as  to  growers' 
opinions  of  varieties.  Only  last  year  copious  notes 
appeared  in  Tub  Garden  as  to  varieties,  and  'Vi- 
comtesse  was  a  great  favourite.  With  me  La 
Grosse  Sucre?  retains  the  petals  and  often  refuses 
to  set  or  swell  for  some  time.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered I  am  writing  of  bloom  in  December  or  Janu- 
ary. Later,  say  in  March,  no  such  dilhculty  occurs, 
as  it  sets  freely  then.  On  the  other  hand,  Vicom- 
tesse  is  tlie  reverse,  it  setting  freely  and  in  stronger 
heat.  I  admit  the  flov/er  stalk  is  none  too  long  ; 
the  fruit  is  small,  but  it  is  good  and  freely  pro- 
duced. I  must  also  differ  from  Mr.  Leach  when 
he  says  that  there  are  many  varieties  that  beat 
Vicomtesse  for  size  and  flavour  in  March.  Larger 
they  may  be,  but  often  flavourless.  If  Vicomtesse 
is  well  grown,  it  is  not  to  be  despised  on  account 
of  size.  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
size,  as  in  a  market  fruit  flavour  is  the  last 
thing  thought  about.  I  have  not  included  John 
Ruskin  in  my  note  with  La  Grosse  Sucree  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  it  being  a  newer  vatiety.  I  have  used 
it  for  early  work  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  named,  but  so  far  it  has  not  done  so  well  as 
Vicomtesse.  When  fruited  in  April,  having  the 
same  treatment  as  La  Grosse  Sucree,  it  was  very 
good,  but  I  mean  to  give  it  another  trial  for  first 
early.  Mr.  Leach  may  have  grown  it  under  better 
conditions  ;  also  have  had  stronger  plants  Jline 
were  not  so  strong  as  those  of  Vicomtesse.  So  far 
I  have  not  found  any  kind  equal  to  Vicomtesse  H. 
de  Thury  for  very  early  fruit. — Grower. 


PEACH  GROWING  FOR  MARKET. 

ALTHOuon  I  have  not  at  any  time  been  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  Peaches  for  profit,  I  have 
been  so  situated  that  I  had  to  find  the  best  market 
in  which  to  dispose  of  agood  quan  tity  of  surplus  fruit. 
To  grow  Peaches  for  profit,  one  requires  to  start 
on  quite  a  different  line  from  that  of  a  private 
grower.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  to  grow  Peaches 
successfully  with  the  least  possible  outlay  in  the 
matter  of  maintenance,  the  roots  must  have  the 
run  of  a  good  deep  border,  and  the  branches  must 
be  trained  on  the  extension  system.  Young  trees 
that  are  confined  both  at  the  roots  and  branches 
can  be  made  to  produce  fruit  of  good  quality  by 
constant  surface  feeding,  but  the  man  who  wishes 
to  grow  for  profit  does  not  want  the  constant 
expense  of  providing  the  manure  and  labour  that 
such  a  system  involves,  nor  is  it  necessary  if  he 
starts  right  by  providing  a  large  and  deep 
root  run  for  the  trees  and  a  proportionate 
space  for  the  branches.  The  trees  the  mar- 
ket man  wants  must  each  produce  from 
thirty  to  forty  dozen  fruit  in  one  season.  The 
man  who  starts  growing  for  profit  shoidd  not 
have  to  renew  the  trees  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  he  need  not  do  so  if  suitable  provision 
is  made  for  the  roots.  The  border  should  be  at 
least  2J  feet  deep  and  half  or  two-thirds  the  width 
the  branches  are  likely  to  extend  to.  The  water 
supply  must  also  be  ample.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  early  and  late  Peaches  will  pay 
better  than  Grapes.  Peaches  pay  best  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  as  to  have 
fruit  ripa  at  that  time  not  much  forcing  is  required. 
I  have  known  really  fine  samples  fetch  as  much  as 
18s.  per  dozen  at  the  end  of  June,  while  it  has 
been  difficult  to  find  a  market  for  second-rate  fruit. 
I  have  frequently  received  6d.  each  for  good 
Peaches  grown  in  unheated  houses.  Good  fruit 
of  Barrington,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Salway  find 
a  ready  sale  early  in  October.  In  all  cases  the 
grower  must  freely  thin  out  the  fruit  when  quite 
young.     If  he  thinks  that  he  is  going  to  make  a 


larger  profit  by  leaving  a  greater  nuqjber  of  fruit 
to  mature  than  what  can  develop  into  large  and 
handsome  examples  he  will  make  a  mistake,  and 
the  older  the  trees  are  the  more  necessary  is  it  to 
take  lighter  crops.  For  whatever  purposes  Peaches 
may  be  required,  there  is  no  doubt  that  large 
houses  are  better  than  small  ones,  except  where 
extra  early  fruit  is  required.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


CONTAMINATION  OF  FRUIT. 

It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  fully  realises  the  injury 
done  to  choice  Apples  and  Pears  by  contamination 
until  it  is  brought  home  in  some  striking  form.  I 
have  good  reasons  for  remembering  a  case  in  which 
the  produce  of  a  garden  and  orcliard  was  pretty 
well  spoilt  one  season  through  being  placed  in  a 
newly-built  fruit  room.  In  fact,  the  structure  was 
not  completely  furnished  with  shelves  when  the 
fruit  was  taken  to  the  store,  and  the  mortar  in  the 
wall  was  scarcely  set.  Although  the  precaution 
was  taken  to  cover  the  new  shelves  with  news- 
papers on  which  to  place  the  fruit,  both  Apples 
and  Pears  were  spoiled.  That  the  fault  was  in  the 
store  room  was  perfectly  clear  from  the  fact  that 
sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears  that  were  excellent  in 
flavour  when  stored  were  so  contaminated  by  the 
surroundings  in  two  or  three  weeks  as  to  be  nearly 
useless,  and  the  longer  they  remained  in  this  struc- 
ture the  woise  they  got.  This,  I  believe,  was  an 
exceptional  case,  but  it  is  worth  putting  on  record, 
as  it  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  others  falling 
into  the  same  error.  In  the  following  season  the 
fruit  kept  splendidly  in  the  same  building.  Wliether 
it  was  the  air  of  the  building  or  whether  the  new 
timber  used  in  forming  the  shelves  impregnated 
the  papsr  on  which  the  fruit  lay,  I  cannot  say.  but 
ever  since  I  have  been  careful  to  keep  the  fruit 
room  well  ventilated  for  two  or  three  hours  a 
day  in  suitable  weather. 

The  most  convincing  proof  I  have  had  of  this 
form  of  injury  to  fruit  occurred  not  many  years 
ago  at  a  fruit  show  at  which  I  was  judging.  The 
finest  dish  of  Marie  Louise  Pear  in  the  show  failed 
to  get  even  the  third  prize,  because  the  flavour 
was  so  decidedly  impregnated  with  camphor  that 
it  was  quite  objectionable.  I  felt  so  interested  in 
this  exhibit,  that  as  soon  after  as  I  could  I  found 
the  owner  of  this  particular  lot  of  Pears,  and  of 
course  found  him  bitterly  complaining  of  the  in- 
competence of  the  judges  in  not  awarding  his  fruit 
the  first  prize,  which  so  far  as  appearance  went 
they  ought  to  have  had.  I,  however,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  bring  forward  the  box  or  basket  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  to  the  show.  The 
box  was  quickly  brought  forward,  when  an  exami- 
nation of  the  packing  material  used  revealed  the 
cause  of  the  mischief.  A  few  days  before  the 
show  the  owner  had  received  a  box  by  railway  con- 
taining medicine,  the  bottles  being  packed  in 
paper  shavings.  This  box  and  packing  material 
were  used  for  sending  the  Pears  to  the  show  in, 
with  the  result  I  have  mentioned.  As  soon  as  the 
box  was  opened  the  paper  shavings  smelt  strongly 
of  camphor,  which  the  disappointed  owner  did 
not  attempt  to  deny,  but  it  was  not  until  he 
tasted  the  Pears  that  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
the  judges  were  right,  and  that  he  had  incau- 
tiously made  a  blunder.  That  Apples  and  Pears 
get  more  or  less  contaminated  when  they  are  laid 
on  dirty  and  worm-eaten  shelves  is  probably  known 
to  some,  but  a  reference  to  it  here  may  be  of  some 
service.  It  may  also  be  of  some  interest  to 
mention  that  the  more  advanced  the  fruit  is 
towards  ripeness  the  more  quickly  it  becomes 
tainted  with  any  injurious  surroundings.  Perfect 
cleanliness  in  the  fruit  room  is  more  important  in 
securing  well-flavoured  fruit  than  some  people 
imagine,  and  too  often  the  position  of  the  fruit 
room  is  not  conducive  to  pure  and  healthy  sur- 
roundings, as  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use 
coverin.iis  of  some  kind  to  protect  the  fruit  from 
frost.  It  is  very  important  that  whatever  is  used 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  un- 
pleasant smell.  Perfectly  clean  and  sweet  wheat 
straw  is  about  the  safest  covering  to  use,  and  even 
this  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  danger  from 
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frost  is  past.  For  packiogr  small  quantities  of 
choice  dessert  Apples  or  Pears  for  the  weekly 
hamper,  each  fruit  should  be  first  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper  and  then  packed  in  paper  or  very  line  wood 
shaTino:s.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Much  interest  has  been  evinced  by  the  many  arti- 
cles that  have  appeared  recently  on  Chrysanthe- 
mum exhibitions  with  a  view  to  introduce  greater 
variety  into  the  displays  and  relieve  them  from 
the  charge  of  formality.  But  e.xhibitions  in  general 
may  be  well  considered,  and  views  expressed  upon 
the  subject  of  the  "future  of  flower  shows  "will 
brin?  forward  many  useful  suggestions  to  render 
displays  of  flowers  more  interesting  and  less  mono- 
tonous. It  is  singular  that  flower  shows  should  be 
so  inartistic,  and  few  departures  in  methods  of  dis- 
playing the  exhibits  observable  from  year  to  year. 
Exhibitions  of  this  character  are  slowly,  but  surely 
djing,  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  societies 
have  managed  to  weather  the  storms  of  a  troubled 
existence  through  such  a  lengthened  period.  The 
remarks  one  hears  at  shows  are  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  through  want  of  spirited  endea- 
vours to  create  new  features  the  general  exhibition 
of  to-day  is  ceasing  to  interest?  The  same  men 
each  season  win  prizes  in  the  same  cla^^ses  and 
with  the  same  plants,  badly  grown  "specimens" 
often  gaining  awards  simply  through  poor  compe- 
tition, yet  prizes  are  still  offered  for  them  as  freely 
as  in  the  days  of  yore  when  they  were  in  full 
fashion.  A  country  show  is  a  del'ghtful  institu- 
tion, but  it  is  fast  disappearing.  The  same  scene 
presented  to  view  year  after  year  fails  to  win  ad- 
miration or  to  attract  sightseers,  and  the  funds  de- 
cline. What  can  be  accomplished  towards  alter- 
ing this  condition  of  things  .'  Many  of  the  readers 
of  The  Garden'  are,  I  know  from  recent  observa- 
tions, much  interested  in  this  matter,  and  therefore 
their  suggestions  will  be  gladly  welcomed.  It  is 
not  ea-y  to  introduce  new  features,  but  a  good  dis- 
cussion will  do  much  to  help  secretaries  of  socie- 
ties to  make  their  schedules  less  monotonous 
and  introduce  much-needed  variety.  There  is 
nsually  in  exhibitions  of  whatever  nature,  whether 
of  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  or  to  embrace  miscella- 
neous plants,  a  sad  want  of  artistic  arrangement. 
At  more  than  one  of  the  great  shows  at  Earl's  Court 
last  year  something  had  been  attempted  in  this  di- 
rection by  breaking  up  the  view,  not  permitting 
long  rows  of  plants,  cut  blooms,  or  fruit  to  meet  the 
eye,  presenting  a  formal,  monotonous,  and  uninter- 
esting picture.  At  many  shows  the  plant  tent  is  a 
sad  muddle,  large  and  small  things  associated  to- 
gether without  the  slightest  attempt  to  make  a 
pleasing  effect.  I  have  seen  tuberous  Begonias 
placed  against  stove  specimens,  small  exotic 
Ferns  in  company  with  tall  Palms,  the  re>ult 
a  cuiious  mixture,  displeasing  and  uninteresting, 
betraying  to  visitors  a  total  disregard  for  the 
appearance  of  the  tent.  It  is  quite  as  easy 
to  keep  the  various  exhibits  of  one  kind  to  them- 
selves ;  thus  when  a  severe  competition  in  Roses 
or  groups,  as  the  case  may  be,  occurs,  break  long 
lines  by  interposing  at  Intervals  a  small  group, 
basket  of  plants,  or  even  a  large  specimen — any- 
thing to  create  variety  and  form  an  attractive 
picture.  No  additional  labour,  at  least  very  little, 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  secretary  or  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  simply  a  matter  of  forethought, 
fixing  in  the  mind's  eye  the  positions  the  various 
plants  are  to  fill.  The  splendid  shows  at  South 
Kensington  were  a  pleasure  to  look  at,  and  the 
result  was  produced  by  knowing  how  to  place  the 
plants,  flowers  and  fruit  in  an  attractive  way. 
Beauty  in  general  arrangement  is  as  important  as 
individual  excellence  in  the  exhibits,  but  in  Eng- 
land we  think  little  of  the  former,  centreing  all 
our  energies  into  the  productions  of  abnormal  spe- 
cimens, usually  of  vegetables.  A  tremendous  com- 
petition in  vegetables  will  occupy  much  space, 
but  I  have  seen  rows  of  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans, 
and  various  other  things  without  a  Fern  or  flower 


to  relieve  the  view.  It  is  this  kind  of  arrange- 
ment, if  such  it  can  be  called,  that  is  so  displeas- 
ing to  visitors,  who  pride  themselves  upon  distin- 
guishing lietween  good  and  bad  taste. 

A  struggling  society  will  sometimes  endeavour 
to  make  a  brave  show  by  offering  a  few  big  prizes 
to  attract  well-known  amateurs,  professional  gar- 
deners, or  nurserymen.  This  is  the  case  with 
Roses  in  particular.  There  may  be  three  big 
classes  in  the  hope  to  draw  the  foremost  growers 
to  enter  into  competition,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  fail  to  come,  not  through  unwillingness 
to  enter  the  lists,  merely  for  the  excellent  reason 
it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  at  every  Rose  show. 
Promises  are  made  and  as  often  broken.  This  is 
disappointing  to  the  secretary  and  others  inte- 
rested in  the  society,  and  to  the  expectant  public. 
Much  better  would  it  be,  and  more  encourag- 
ing to  horticulture  in  the  neighbourhood,  if 
other  classes  that  have  to  suffer  for  the  few  big 
attractions  were  strengthened  or  extended,  those 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  particular.  Miserable 
prizes  are  offeied  for  these  impoitant  exhibits,  and 
indifferently  grown  stove  plants  win  premier 
honours  of  much  greater  value.  It  is  gratifying  to 
see  that  at  the  majority  of  exhibitions  a  distinct 
feature  is  made  of  the  groups,  and  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  encourage  these  interesting  arrange- 
ments. Unfortunately,  they  are  generally  crowded 
up  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  see  them,  and  in 
many  cases  a  tent  might  be  erected  solely  for 
groups,  as  at  the  great  'Wolverhampton  show. 
Of  course,  every  little  village  exhibition  can- 
not emulate  such  a  great  show  as  that  of 
Wolverhampton  or  Shrewsbury,  but  often  the 
competition  is  sufficiently  keen  to  warrant 
such  an  introduction.  Orchids  might  be  arranged 
in  groups,  and  then  perhaps  the  so-called  "  speci- 
men plants,"  which  are  usually  not  specimens  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  at  all,  would  dis- 
appear. It  is  foUv  to  perpetually  offer  prizes  for 
such  plants  when  there  is  no  adequate  response. 
At  Tunbridge  Wells  the  groups  of  plants  are,  as  a 
rule,  remarkably  fine.  One  arrangement  at  the 
last  summer  show  was  unique,  but,  unfortunately, 
vegetables  were  also  shown  in  the  same  tent,  very 
little  apparent  trouble  being  taken  to  present  a 
pleasing  display.  Hardy  flowers  are  often  the 
chief  features  of  interest,  and  deserve  still  great 
encouragement.  The  beauty  of  the  Botanic  shows 
depends  largely  upon  the  bold  bunches  of  various 
perennials,  a  gay  mass  of  colour,  representing  an 
interesting  variety  of  things.  Encouragement 
might  be  still  further  extended  to  these  by  offer- 
ing prizes  for  certain  families — Irises,  Pajonies,  and 
so  forth,  with  practically  an  assured  competition. 
At  present  the  hardy  flowers  are  usually  supplied 
at  country  shows  by  some  enthusiastic  amateur  in 
the  neighbourhood  or  by  nurserymen.  The  Diss 
Horticultural  exhibilion  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  England,  for  the  reason  partly  that  the  dis- 
play is  made  beautiful  by  a  fine  show  of  hardy 
flowers.  Well-grown  plants  in  pots  would  fill  the 
tent  with  colour  and  beauty.  A  mass  of  TroUius, 
the  pure  white  Trillium  grandifloruni,  Dielytra 
spectabilis,  or  Spir^a  palmata,  &c.,  is  more  effec- 
tive, beautiful,  and  interesting  than  a  badly  grown 
stove  specimen,  or  one  that  having  done  duty  for 
so  many  years  has  lost  its  freshness.  One  of  the 
prettiest  effects  I  have  ever  seen  at  a  show— I  for- 
get the  place — was  a  group  of  Primula  Sieboldi  of 
various  varieties  on  a  slope,  the  pots  buried  in 
Moss,  and  setting  off  to  ad  vantage  the  frail  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  The  tuberous  Begonia  is  an  excellent 
exhibition  plant,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
extend  the  groups  to  those  of  this  flower,  most 
effective  when  massed  together  to  get  a  distinct 
and  decided  effect  in  colour.  Arranged  with  Fern 
or  some  variegited  plant  as  Dactylis  glomerata 
variegata.  a  pleasing  contrast  is  obtained.  Gladioli, 
Delphiniums,  Asters,  and  other  hardy  or  half- 
hardy  plants  are  always  bright  and  showy  when 
good  varieties  of  ea'-h  are  secured.  Chrysanthe- 
mum shows  have  been  already  ably  discussed  in 
the  pages  of  The  G.4-RDex,  but  the  remarks  made 
there  as  to  greater  encouragement  being  given  to 
fruit,  avoiding  also  long  rows  of  boxes,  apply  also  to 
the  early  and  late  summer  exhibitions.     Visitor. 
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A  SUCCESSION  OF  EARLY  CAULI- 
FLOWERS. 

I  .\M  of  opinion  that  sufficient  attention  is  not 
always  paid  to  securing  a  succession  of  early 
OaulifloweFS.  It  is  of  little  use  planting  a  large 
quarter  with  an  early  variety  of  Cauliflower 
from  one  sowing,  as  in  all  probability  these  may 
be  in  and  over  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  By  a 
little  judicious  management  the  supply  from 
the  same  space  of  ground  may  be  made  to  last 
a  considerable  time.  A  succession  of  useful- 
sized  Cauliflowers  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
To  keep  up  a  succession  and  commence  as 
early  as  possible,  handlights,  or  cloches  as  used 
in  the  market  gardens,  are  very  useful,  as  by 
their  aid  Cauliflowers  may  be  cut  considerably 
earlier.  At  one  time  handlights  were  looked 
upon  as  a  necessity  for  a  garden  of  any  pre- 
tensions, and  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  shall 
have  to  rely  upon  them  again  if  we  are  to  have 
a  succession  of  cold  springs,  such,  for  instance, 
as  we  have  had  during  the  past  few  years,  when 
planting  direct  to  the  open  has  been  quite  a 
month  later  than  usual  to  be  considered  safe. 
No  other  vegetable  of  a  like  nature  feels  the 
check  of  removal  so  much  as  an  early  Cauli- 
flower, as  instead  of  starting  away  freely  into 
growth,  the  check  causes  jjremature  heads  of 
poor  quality.  With  the  aid  of  handlights,  no 
such  check  will  be  received,  and  whilst  other 
plants  may  be  held  over  for  planting  direct  to 
the  open,  those  under  the  protectors  will  be 
growing  steadily  on  for  early  cutting. 

The  very  earliest  Cauliflowers  other  than 
those  wliich  may  be  gently  forced  in  a  brisk 
pit  with  a  body  of  fermenting  material  are  those 
pricked  out  under  handlights  in  the  early  part 
of  the  previous  October.  These,  if  the  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  prick  out  direct  on  to  deep 
and  well-enriched  soil,  and  also  in  a  sheltered 
position  well  exposed  tc  the  sun,  grow  away 
steadily,  care  being  taken  to  keep  them  care- 
fully ventilated  and  also  well  supplied  with 
moi.sture.  A  good  soaking  of  liquid  should  be 
given  just  previous  to  turning  in.  As  a  rule, 
the  recognised  number  for  each  handlight 
is  four  plants,  one  at  each  corner,  the  others 
being  removed  carefully  later  on  for  a  succession 
and  planted  direct  to  the  open  in  good  soil.  It 
is  in  the  transplanting  that  many  people  fail 
with  their  early  Cauliflowers,  especially  those 
wintered  in  frames.  The  plants  may  be  per- 
fectly healthy  and  just  the  right  size  for  plant- 
ing out,  but  if  the  soil  does  not  adhere  to  the 
roots  the  check  received  wiU  cause  the  plants 
to  button  instead  of  forming  close  compact 
heads.  I  always  take  the  precaution,  whether 
in  the  autumn  or  with  those  sown  at  the  turn 
of  the  year  in  wanuth,  to  only  use  material 
for  pricking  out  the  plants  into  that  will  hold 
well  together.  Of  course  when  the  plants  are 
potted  it  does  not  matter  .so  much,  although 
with  these  the  more  holding  the  nature  of  tlie 
soil,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  succeed.  A 
layer  of  i-otten  manure  to  the  depth  of  2  inches 
should  be  first  spread  over  a  level  and  firm 
ash  surface,  and  on  to  this  the  same  depth  of 
loam  chopped  up  with  a  spade.  A  little  leaf- 
soil  may  be  added,  but  nothing  else.  Old  pot- 
ting soil  as  often  recommended  is  the  worst 
possible  for  pricking  out  Cauliflower  plants,  as 
it  will  not  hold  together  when  the  plants  are 
lifted. 

It  will  be  another  month  or  two  before  it  will 
be  safe  to  pi  \nt  Cauliflower  plants  into  the  ojjen. 
Those  sown  in  the  autumn,  at  least  as  regards 
varieties,  differ  somewhat  from   those  recom- 
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mended  to  ^e  sjw.i  now.  For  autumn  sowing, 
Early  London,  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt,  Large 
Asiatic,  ;  n  I  \Valcheren  are  good  and  useful 
kinds  to  form  a  succession  from  the  same 
sowing,  and  which  by  a  little  judicious  manage- 
m3nt  in  planting  prove  most  valuable.  At  the 
t  irn  of  the  year  a  good  selection  of  Early 
D.varf  Forcing  or  Snowball  forms  the  first 
crop,  that  is,  with  no  autumn  plants  to  fall 
back  upon.  A  good  succession  variety  will  be 
found  in  the  invaluable  old  Walcheren  or 
Veitch's  Pearl.  In  fact,  the  two  latter,  or  one 
0£  thein,  should  be  sown  to  follow  on  the  au- 
t  imn  sowing  in  all  gardens  where  a  succession 
o!  early  Cauliflowers  is  desired.  To  be  success- 
ful with  these  Cauliflowers  they  must  be 
grown  on  without  a  check.  For  the  earliest 
lot  at  any  rate  I  favour  potting  the  plants  ofl^ 
into  4j-inch  pots.  In  smaller  than  this  they 
get  too  much  cramped  at  the  root.  If  they 
are  to  be  pricked  out  into  frames,  see  that  the 
rooting  medium  is  such  as  I  have  previously 
described.  As  they  become  established  more 
air  may  be  given,  the  lights  being  drawn  oS' 
them  on  fine  and  mild  days.  With  handlights 
at  disposal,  the  plants  for  the  first  cutting 
may  be  set  out  earlier  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  The  site  selected  should  be  either 
a  warm  south  border  or  an  open  sunny  spot. 
The  .soil  must  also  be  deeply  worked  and  well 
manured.  The  plants  should  be  turned  out 
cirefully,  pressing  the  soil  well  about  the  ball, 
a  watering  being  afterwards  given  to  settle 
the  soil  about  the  roots.  If  no  handlights  are 
at  disposal  a  light  frame  may  be  used,  a  three- 
light  holding  a  nice  few  plants.  These  may  be 
set  out  1.5  inches  apart.  After  a  time,  when 
fine  warm  weather  arrives,  the  frame  may  be 
lifted  off.  The  plants  which  ai'e  to  form  a 
succession  must  be  set  out  in  the  open.  The 
plot  being  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants, 
deep  drills  should  be  cut  out  into  which  to  set 
the  plants,  this  being  preferable  to  planting  on 
the  level.  Plants  that  have  been  pricked  out 
into  frames,  whether  from  autumn  or  present 
season  sowing,  .should  in  the  first  place  receive 
a  thorough  watering,  each  plant  being  cut  out 
with  a  sharp  and  flat  trowel  right  down  to  the 
level  surface.  The  plants  should  be  placed 
carefully  in  a  shallow  box  as  they  are  lifted  and 
carried  direct  to  the  plot  for  planring.  Plant 
carefully  and  firmly,  taking  care  not  to  break 
the  ball  or  disturb  the  roots  more  than  can 
possibly  be  helped.  After  planting  give  a  care- 
ful watering,  and  if  the  weather  should  be  dry- 
ing, a  flower-pot  placed  over  each  plant  for  a 
day  or  two  will  assist  them  in  becoming  quickly 
established.  A  stirring  occasionally  with  a  hoe 
is  a  good  help  to  free  growth.  The  benefit  of 
the  drills  will  now  be  seen,  as  if  the  weather 
should  prove  dry  a  soaking  of  licjuid  may  be 
poured  along  the  drill  with  the  certainty  of  its 
reaching  the  roots.  An  application  just  as  the 
heads  are  forming  will  carry  them  through  well, 
and  at  this  time  the  soil  should  be  drawn  in 
about  the  stems  to  conserve  the  moisture. 

A.  YouNO. 


Early  vegetablee. — In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  severe  weather  will  have  played  havoc 
with  the  Cauliflowers.  This  loss  may  readily  be 
repaired  by  sowing  in  a  frame  an  early  Cauliflower 
of  the  Snovvball  or  early  forcing  section.  Cabbages 
sown  thinly  on  a  mild  hotbed  will  give  plants 
ready  to  put  out,  and  thus  form  a  succession  to 
the  autumn  sown,  or  in  case  of  loss  of  the  last 
named,  by  sowing  a  small  early  kind,  that  loss  will 
be  less  felt  if  tlie  plants  when  in  the  rough  leaf  are 
again  pricked  ott  on  a  warm  bed  of  leaves  or  litter 
and  sheltered  from  cold  winds  and  severe  weather. 
A  few  early  sprouts  are  always  useful,  and  now  is 


the  time  to  sow  a  few  to  come  in  if  desired 
early.  Onions  may  likewise  be  sown  for  a  few 
large  bulbs  for  special  purposes.  Lettuce  is  often 
specially  required  early  in  the  season,  and  when 
raised  in  a  frame  is  much  better  able  to  resist  cold 
than  when  sown  in  stronger  heat.  If  a  number  of 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  is  required, the  first  lot 
may  with  advantage  be  raised  under  glass  and 
treated  as  advised  above.  When  leaves  or  leaves 
and  litter  are  the  heating  agency,  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  fermenting  material  well  incor- 
porated. Free  ventilation  in  fine  weather  is  also 
essential  when  the  seedlings  are  above  ground, 
covering  the  glass  at  night  to  retain  the  warmth. 
Sowing  thinly,  airing  carefully,  and  frequently 
dusting  the  seedlings  with  dry  wood  ashes  will 
check  the  spread  of  mildew  and  other  diseases. — 
G.  Wythes. 


SPRING  SALADING. 


All  the  while  Enrlive  keeps  good,  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  a  mixed  salad  is  not  wanting.  Directly 
it  fails  there  is  in  very  many  cases  a  blank,  as  far 
as  a  presentable  salad  is  concerned,  till  the  earliest 
Lettuce  can  be  cut  in  the  open.  Now  it  is  earlier 
in  the  spring  when  salads  are  most  needed  in  many 
establi-hments,  this  being  especially  the  case 
where  the  family  is  in  town.  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago  this  difficulty,  as  regards  a  scarcity  of 
good  Lettuce,  was  not  easily  surmounte"!,  though 
even  in  those  days  something  could  have  been 
done  in  the  way  of  sowing  Lettuce  seed  rather 
thinly  in  pans  and  cutting  the  plants  over  when  4 
inches  hif»h  or  thereabouts.  With  the  introduction 
first  of  the  Early  Paris  Market  Cabbage  Lettuce, 
and  some  time  since  of  Veitch's  Golden  Queen, 
forcing  Lettuce  has  become  a  comparatively  easy 
matter.  It  is  now  possible  to  cut  excellent  hearts 
of  either  of  these  superior  varieties  in  from  eight 
weeks  to  ten  weeks  of  the  date  of  sowing,  and  that, 
too,  without  much  trouble  being  taken  in  the 
matter.  One  sowing  of  fead  should  be  made  in 
Decenber  or  early  in  January  thinly  in  a  pan  or 
box,  and  this  being  placed  on  a  shelf  or  light  stage 
in  gentle  heat,  sturdy  little  plants  would  be,  or,  at 
at  any  rate,  they  are  in  my  case,  available  for 
pricking  out  where  they  are  to  grow  by  the  first 
week  in  February.  About  the  latter  date  rather 
more  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  and  placed  in 
gentle  heat  only,  the  aim  being  to  have  abundance 
of  sturdy  little  plants  that  will  not  require  any 
further  preparation  in  the  way  of  pricking  out  for 
either  frames  or  sheltered  borders.  For  the  earliest 
raised  batch  a  mild  hotbed  ought  to  be  formed 
either  in  a  pit  (if  heated  so  much  the  better),  or 
in  a  warm  position  and  surmounted  by  a  frame. 
My  plan  is  to  utilise  both  pits  and  frames  at  about 
the  same  time,  the  Lettuce  grown  in  the  latter 
afi'ording  a  close  succession  to  those  olitained  in  a 
heated  pit.  The  hotbed,  as  before  stated,  must  be 
mild  and  should  be  surfaced  over,  on  this  being 
placed  a  layer  of  the  shortest  or  more  decayed  por- 
tion of  manure  used,  C  inches  of  good  loamy  soil 
on  the  top  of  this  being  then  ample.  The  aim 
should  be  in  all  cases  to  raise  the  bed  well  up  to  the 
light,  though  good  Lettuce  can  be  grown  on  the 
floor  of  a  light  house,  that  is  to  say.  well  away 
from  the  glass.  Directly  the  soil  is  warmed 
through  and  before  the  plants  much  exceed  a 
height  of  2  inches,  piick  out  as  miny  as  there  are 
room  for  about  (">  inches  apart  each  way.  Give  a 
gentle  watering,  keep  rather  close,  unheated 
frames  being  matted  over  every  night  till  the 
plants  are  growing  strongly,  when  more  air  must 
be  given,  tbe  forcing  being  gentle,  as  with  vege- 
tables generally  in  frames,  or  otherwise  there  will 
be  a  number  of  great  flabby  le-ives  and  bat  poor 
hearts.  Keep  them  uniformly  moist  at  the  roots, 
and  when  they  begin  to  press  rather  hard  against 
each  other,  commence  cutting  for  use.  Every 
other  plant  only  should  be  cut  cleanly  out,  the 
rest  being  left  to  attain  their  full  size,  and  re- 
markably fine,  close,  tender  and  well-blanched 
hearts  will  thus  be  had.  If  there  are  any  surplus 
plants  from  the  first  sowing,  take  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  of  prickirg  these  out  either  into 
handlights  or  on  raised  beds  at  the  foot  of  sunny 


walls,  protecting  them  roughly  for  a  time.  They 
will  pay  well  for  the  trouble  taken  with  them,  and 
last  spring  some  that  were  planted  early  on  a 
sheltered  border  and  not  protected  in  any  way 
hearted  in  more  quickly  than  did  plants  of  other 
varieties  that  had  survived  the  winter.  The  later- 
raised  plants  may  be  pricked  out  in  frames  among 
early  Peas,  in  frames  in  succession  to  Radishes  or 
other  extra  early  crops,  cold  frames,  and  in  the 
open,  abundance  of  Lettuces,  superior  in  quality 
probably  to  anything  grown  during  the  rest  of  the 
season,  being  the  result.  Both  varieties  named 
succeed  well  grown  thinly  in  boxes  of  rich  loamy 
soil  under  glass,  but  if  wanted  in  quantity,  these 
puny  efforts  are  unsatisfactory. 

JIustard  and  Cress  ought  also  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  formation  of  a  spring  salad. 
Strange  to  say,  private  gardeners  as  a  rule  are  not 
very  successful  in  growing  these  small  salads  to 
perfection,  or,  say.  to  equal  in  quality  and  appear- 
ance those  seen  in  Covent  Garden  Jlarket.  Suffi- 
cient importance  is  not  attached  to  the  necessity 
of  having  both  Mustard  and  Cress  with  long  well- 
blanched  stems.  More  often  than  not  the  stems 
are  quite  green  and  very  short,  this  being  largely 
owing  to  their  being  grown  from  tbe  first  in  full 
daylight.  Another  even  greater  mistake  is  that  of 
using  the  same  soil  for  a  second  sowing.  The 
boxes  ought  to  be  emptied  of  the  stale  soil  and 
refilled  with  rather  rich  fresh  compost,  old 
Mushroom  -  bed  _  manure  answering  well,  and 
there  would  then  be  no  complaint  of  feeble 
growth  or  wholesale  damping  off.  The  two 
kinds  should  be  sown  in  separate  boxes.  Mus- 
tard or  Rape,  for  that  is  largely  sown  as  a 
substitute,  is  the  first  fit  for  use  and  the  soonest 
past  fitness.  Sow  this  thickly  on  the  surface  of 
the  previously  well-moistened  soil  and  press  the 
seed  well  into  it,  the  Cress  being  merely  sown 
rather  more  thickly  on  perfectly  smooth  moist  soil. 
Place  in  gentle  heat  well  away  from  the  hot- water 
pipes,  and  shade  heavily  with  either  brown  paper 
or  mats,  keeping  this  well  clear  of  the  soil.  No 
water  ought  to  be  needed  nor  the  shading  removed 
before  the  salading  is  about  1 J  ins,  long,  after  which 
gradually  expose  to  the  light  and  give  less  heat. 
In  this  manner  only  can  Mustard  and  Cress  be  had 
with  .stems  long  and  well  blanched,  perfectly  clean, 
tender,  and  mild  in  flavour.  It  ought  to  be  cut 
over  with  a  sharp  knife  and  used  quickly,  a  fresh 
sowing  being  made  every  four  or  five  days. 

Young  Onions  are  required  in  some  instances 
for  flavouring  salads  and  also  for  serving  whole. 
For  this  purpose  the  White  Lisbon  or  one  of 
the  quick-growing  white  Italian  varieties  is  to 
be  preferred,  and  seed  should  be  sown  in  boxes  of 
rich  soil  two  or  three  times  during  the  first  three 
months  in  the  year.  Placed  in  a  newly-started 
Peach  house  or  vinery  the  seed  will  not  be  long  in 
germinating,  and  if  the  plants  are  kept  not  far 
from  the  glass,  but  still  in  gentle  heat,  tender 
young  Onions  will  be  ready  for  use  till 
those  first  raised  in  the  open  are  available.  A 
few  Tarragon  shoots  are  always  appreciated,  and 
these  can  soon  be  had  by  lifting  enough  flakes  of 
roots  to  fill  one  or  two  ordinary  bedding  plant  boxes, 
gentle  forcing  being  resorted  to.  It  is  not  often 
that  Radishes  are  included  in  mixed  salads,  but 
they  are  in  great  demand  for  the  breakfast-table. 
They  ought  to  be  quickly  grown  and  quite  young 
when  eaten,  or  otherwise  they  are  unwholesome 
and  indigestible.  The  small  forcing  Turnip  varieties 
are  the  quickest  to  attain  a  serviceable  size,  and 
with  these  may  well  be  grown  the  French  Break- 
fast or  one  of  the  other  very  pretty,  crisp,  and 
sweet  Olive-shaped  forms,  while  if  larger,  longer 
roots  are  desired.  Wood's  Frame  best  meets  the 
case.  The  only  way  of  keeping  up  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  tender  young  roots  is  to  sow  seed  on  a  mild 
hotbed  about  every  ten  days,  a  single  I'ght  at  a 
time  being  enough  in  most  cases.  If  need  be  they 
may  be  sown  midway  between  rows  of  Horn  Car- 
rots, these  last  not  being  less  than  8  inches  apart, 
or  if  preferred  both  kinds  may  be  sown  broadcast 
and  the  seed  covered  with  sifted  soil.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  sow  Radish  seed  so  thickly  as  to  neces- 
sitate much  thinning  out  of  the  plants.  If  sown 
broadcast  let  the  seeds  go  about  2  inches  apart 
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each  way     Nearly  or  quite  all  will  germinate  in  I  particulary  free  and  1  ardy.     Among  other  small 


heat,  and  if  the  soil  is  kept  uniformly  mnist  and 
enough  liirht  and  air  admitted  to  keep  them  sturdy, 
the  roots  will  swell  quickly  without  much  furllier 
trouble  being  taken.  M.  H. 


Rose  Garden. 


YELLOW  ROSES. 
If  there  is  one  colour  among  Roses  more  popu- 
lar than  another  it  is  the  deep  golden  yellow 
found  in  such  varieties  as  Marechal  Niel,  Perle 
des  Jardins,  Harrisoni,  and  others.  Rosa 
Harrisoni  here  figured,  one  of  the  Austrian 
Briers,  was  introduced  from  America  by  Mr. 
Harrison  in  1830,  and  is  still  one  of  our 
most  popular  yellow  Roses  for  garden  decora- 
tion. As  shown  in  the  engraving,  it  is  far  more 
double  and  globular  than  the  Persian  Yellow, 
another  very  old  favourite  introduced  in  1838. 

H.umisoNi  is  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  but  the 
growth  is  not  so  vigorous  nor  the  flowers  so  deep 


yellow  Hoses  we  must  not  omit  the 

Yellow  Banksian.  I  am  acquainted  with 
uiore  than  one  g.-irden  where  Biinksian  lios-es  grow 
well,  but  do  not  flower  satisfactoril.v  because  they 
are  injudiciously  pruned.  The  Banksians  flower 
early,  and  all  the  necessary  pruning  should  be  done 
at  midsummer  or  soon  after,  Long  shoots  that 
have  flowered  should  be  entirely  cut  out,  thus  let- 
ting the  air  and  light  into  the  remaiuini 
and  assisting  its  maturation  during  the 
months.  These  Hoses  grow  very  late,  and  are 
much  more  tender  than  ruany ;  hence  the  need  of 
getting  the  growth  as  early  as  possible,  and  a  dry 
border  to  encourage  early  ripening  In  the  spring 
the  only  necessary  pruning  will  be  the  removal  of 
frost-bitten  wood. 


During  recent  years  many  grand  additions 
have  been  made  to  this  colour,  one  of  the  most 
popular  being 

William  Allen  RrcHARDSON,  wliich  was  sent 
out  by  Ducher  in  1S7H,  For  some  time  it  was  not 
much  grown,  having  probably  shown  its  uncertain 
growth.  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  grand 
Hose  that  one  plant  may  do  well,  and  another  in 
the   same  position  and  app.irently   under   similar 


FoRTuxK's  Yellow  (syn.,  Beauty  of  Glazenwood) 
is  another  beautiful  semi-double  variety  that 
deserves  much  more  extensive  cultivation.     It  is 


U"™  i  conditions  will  be  far  from  satisfactory,  growing 
autunm  ^(.gr^.gjy  ^^  g^jj  'pfjjj,  same  peculiarity  is  often 
found  in  Marechal  Niel,  but  not  qtiite  so  fre- 
quently. It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  Mare- 
chal Niel,  viz.,  little  or  no  pruning  of  the  wood  made 
the  previous  season.  Its  colourisdiflicultto  describe 
and  varies  very  much.  Golden  yellow,  orange- 
yellow,  yolk-of-egg  yellow  are  all  found ;  some- 
times a  bloom  will  be  pi-oduced  with  only  one  of 
these  co'ours,  at  other  times  two,  or  all  three  may 
be  found  in  charming  confusion,  while  it  is  not 


in  colour  as  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  Y'ellow.  I 
have  more  than  once  known  the  two  varieties  con- 
fused, but  when  seen  together  they  are  quite  dis- 
tinct. Those  two  varieties  are  amongst  the  earliest 
flowering  Rosss  we  have,  and  I  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  how  grand  they  were  in  this  neighbour- 
hood last  spring.  They  are  good  growers,  hardy, 
and  almost  certain  bloomers.  The  chief  point  is 
to  tbin  out  all  weakly  growths,  and  so  encourage 
the  more  vigorous  shoots.  If  these  are  bent  down 
slightly  they  will  almost  invariably  bloom  through- 
out their  whole  length.  By  bending  them  down 
slightly  after  pruning  a  more  even  break  of  the 
flowering  eyes  is  secured.  In  pruning  it  is  only 
necessary  to  thin  out  the  weak  shoots  and  remove 
the  tips  of  strong  and  well-ripened  growths.  Weak 
growth  is  of  little  value  upon  the  Austrian  Briers. 
In  the  same  class  we  have  two  single  yellow 
Roses, 


said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Robert  Fortune  in  uncommon  to  find  a  flower  pure  white.  Asa  general 
a  rich  mandarin's  garden  at  Ningpo,  and  was  rule  they  are  golden  orange  with  a  lighter  edge, 
introduced  to  this  country  by  him  in  18-15.  Like  Small,  perfect  in  shape  while  young,  and  a  good 
the  Banksians,  it  does  best  in  a  warm  and  I  Rose  to  last,  this  variety  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
rather  dry  situation,  and,  like  them,  requires  care-  I  the  best  climbers  for  a  south  wall  or  under  glass, 
ful  summer  pruning.     It  is  only  semi-double  and    In  the  latter  position  I  have  secured  from  .TOO  to 

700  blooms  from  a  single  plant,  and  have 
found  it  equally  as  certain  as  well  - 
grown  specimens  of  Mar^chnl  Niel.  Mme. 
Carnot,  a  seedling  from  W.  A.  Richard- 
son, is  somewhat  similar,  and  also  a 
grand  variety. 

L'iDBAL,  of  similar  habit,  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  ,'ind  attractive  Roses 
we  have.  Not  very  full,  but  of  good 
shape  when  young:  it  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  six  sweetest-scented  Roses  grown. 
Its  colour  is  also  very  variable,  being 
metallic-red  and  yellow,  splashed  and 
tinted  with  a  golden  and  coppery  yellow. 
DuciiESSE  d'Auekstadt. — The  flowers 
of  this  are  pure  yellow  when  young,  but 
partake  of  a  nankeen  shade  as  they  open. 
They  are  large  and  full,  but  not  of  so  good 
shape  as  those  of  Henriette  de  Beauveau, 
a  bright  clear  yellow,  very  free  bloom- 
ing and  sweet-scented. 

Belle  Lyonnaise  is  a  pure  canary- 
yellow  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  type,  but 
not  quite  so  hardy. 

Reve  d'Or  is  a  typical  yellow  Rose, 
almost  evergreen,  and  of  extraordinary 
vigour. 

Mme.  Falcot  is  too  well  known  to 

need  more  said  of  it  than  that  from  1859 

to  the  present  time  it  has  been  the  best 

of  its  colour. 

Isabella  Speunt,  a  fixed  sport  from  Safrano, 

is  a  pure  canary-yellow  of  hardy  constitution,  very 

free,  and  a  good  button-hole  Rose. 

Jean  Fernet,  a  sport  from  Devoniensis,  is  also 
exceedingly  pretty,  but,  like  its  foster  parent,  it 
is  not  sufficiently  reliable.  Perhaps  the  best  pure 
yellow  Rose  among  the  dwarfer  growing  Teas  and 
Noisettes  is 

1-       J  u    »»     -  I,  1  x"  I      Ti.  •  ■  Marie  VAN  HoUTTE.     Some  of  my  readers  may 

eclipsed  by  Marechal  Niel.     It  is  a  very  vigorous        '■■■3"*'^  >    -  „,„„\q  „,,;„►„„=  ., 

^  J    4        t     J       4      *u  •  /■(.•!      question  my  designation  of  this  grand  vai  lety  as  a 

grower,   and   too   tender   to    thrive   satisfactorily!^  ^oliv^i       j  ^  ;,.,   u„:„„  f,„„,,,rifi-,7 

Li„.„  r,„   ,  „o.^   o„^   ...^  cV,<.if».ori   ^,11      ThL    V^^e   ycllow  on  account   of  its  being  frequently 


Rose  Harrison's  Yellow.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photogruph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  McWalters,  Armagh 


varies  much  in  its  colour,  sometimes  being  a  pure 
orange-yellow,  and  at  others  striptd  and  flaked 
with  carmine  in  very  uncertain  quantities.  The 
yellow  Abyssinian  Rose  Eca  is  also  very  pretty. 
This  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son 
about  1883  ;  it  is  small  and  very  pale  yellow  in 
colour. 

Cloth  op  Gold  (or  Chromatella)  was  sent  out  in 
1843,  and  was  somewhat  extensively  grown  until 


The  Austrian  Yello\v  anl  the  Austrian 
Copper.  Both  are  good,  the  latter  being  one  of 
the  most  superb  single  Roses  grown.  It  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  and  possesses  deep  tints  of  bright 
copper,  terra-cotta  and  metallic-red.  Once  seen 
in  their  full  beauty  and  freshness  these  blooms  are 
seldom  forgotten.     We  also  have  the 

Yellow  Scotch  Roses, 


unless  on  a  warm  and  very  sheltered  wall.  The 
blooms  are  large,  double,  perfect  in  form,  and  of  a 
deep  sulphur-yellow  with  darker  centre,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  a  diflicult  variety  to  grow  on 
account  of  its  extreme  tenderness.  I  have  only 
once  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  it  growing  well, 
and  that  was  in  a  Rose  garden  completely  sheltered 
by  specimen  shrubs.  Being  so  tender,  it  rarely 
starts  well  into  growth  until  too  late  in  the  season 
for  its  vigorous  shoots  to  get  matured.  It  was  a 
seedling  from  Lamarque,  and  Nabonnand  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  seedling  from  Chromatella 
which  much  resembles  the  parent,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  hardier ;  he  has  named  it  Comtesse  de 
Beaumetz,  but  it  still  remains  to  be  proved,  acd  I 
doubt  if  it  will  ever  become  so  popular  as  Marechal 
which,   although  pale  i  Niel.     The    above,  with  Solfaterre,    Ophirie,    and 


nd  very  small,  are  almost  perfect  in  shape  and    C'elineForestier,are  the  bestof  ourold  yellow  Rose?. 


pure   yello 

tinged  with  deep  rose,  especially  towards  the 
edges  of  its  petals.  But  these  are  merely  sun 
tints,  and  may  be  found  more  or  less  in  many 
other  varieties  -  Niphetos,  for  example.  Marie  van 
Houtte  is  a  most  excellent  grower,  hardy,  and  cer- 
tain to  produce  several  crops  of  good  flowers  during 
each  season. 

Sunset  is  of  a  different  shade,  having  a  deeper 
yellow  for  ground,  with  an  apricot-coloured  centie. 
It  is  a  grand  autumnal  Rose. 

Mme.  Hostb  is  a  pale  yellow  of  great  purity. 
The  blooms  are  well  built  up  and  of  great  sub- 
stance ard  size. 

The  title  "yellow  Roses"  gives  us  rather  a 
wide  scope  among  these  flowers,  but  I  have 
endeavoured  to  keep   within   bounds,  even  by 
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omitting  such  grand  varieties  as  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Anna  Ollivier,  Jean  Ducher,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Franeisca  Kruger,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Kaiserin  Friedrich,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Mme. 
Berard,  &c. ,  all  of  which  might  justly  be 
styled  yellows  of  different  shades. 

RlDOEWOOl). 


Kose  William  Allen  Bichardson. — In  fairly 
sheltered  situations  this  Rose  does  exceeiingly 
well  as  a  standard  in  the  west  of  England,  but 
whether  it  would  be  hardy  enough  for  growing  in 
that  form  in  a  colder  climate  I  do  not  know.  As 
a  standard  it  certainly  is  an  attractive  Rose, 
especially  in  the  autumn,  when  the  examples  I  am 
acquainted  with  produce  more  flowers  than  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season. — J.  C.  C. 

Roses  and  the  late  weather. — We  have  been 
havirifj  a  very  trying  time  for  Roses  of  late,  often 
over  20°  of  frost  and  not  sufficient  snow  to  afford 
them  any  protection.  Varieties  that  are  not 
particularly  hardy  have  been  frost-bitten  rather 
severely,  and  I  find  much  of  the  pith  is  brown  and 
dead.  Standards  have  come  through  the  ordeal 
rather  better  than  I  anticipated  from  the  condition 
I  found  several  dwarfs  in.  Much  of  this  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  more  judicious  selection  of 
varieties  now  grown  as  standards.  These  should 
always  consist  of  strong  or  free  growers  and  with 
hardy  constitution.  Formerly  many  weak  growers 
were  cultivated  in  this  form  in  preference  to 
dwarfs,  because  they  otherwise  had  such  an  insig- 
nificant appeirance.  The  folly  of  this  has  been 
amply  proved,  weak  growers  not  being  suitable 
for  cultivating  in  standard  form,  as  they  have  not 
strength  and  vigour  enough  to  draw  sufficient  sap 
through  the  Brier  stem  to  maintain  themselves. 
In  some  few  cases  autumn-planted  Koses  may  have 
a  blank  or  two  among  them.  They  should  be 
looked  over,  and  such  gaps  filled  during  the  present 
month,  weather  permitting.  I  believe  it  is  much 
best  to  plant  Roses  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring. 
On  no  account  would  I  plant  in  December  or 
January.  The  frost  in  this  district  (mid-Sussex) 
is  barely  out  of  the  ground,  and  for  a  long  time 
many  of  our  Roses  were  either  surrounded  with 
freezing  water  or  ice  from  1  inch  to  3  inches  up 
their  stems.  A  rapid  thaw  and  rain  set  in  during 
the  day,  and  as  the  soil  was  so  frozen  beneath,  the 
wet  could  not  soak  away.  This  froze  again  at 
night,  from  slight,  surface  frost  combined  with  the 
mass  of  frozen  soil  beneath.  Few  things  are 
calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  this,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  find  my  Roses  looking  so  well. 
True,  it  is  early  to  decide  how  far  they  have  b:en 
injured. — R. 


HYBKID    PERPETUAL    ROSES. 


THE  BE.ST  ROSES  OF  18G1  TO  1881. 

In  a  recent  article  I  mentioned  the  best  Roses  of 
the  last  decade,  those  which  I  believe  are  held  in 
the  greatest  estimation  for  exhibition  purposes ; 
and  I  think  when  I  say  they  are  the  best  for  that 
purpose,  a  grower  who  has  no  desire  to  become  an 
exhibitor  may  without  much  risk  of  disappoint- 
ment also  plant  them  for  ordinary  garden  use,  the 
only  absolutely  essential  requisites  being  careful 
planting  in  the  most  suitable  positions  available 
and  the  winter  protection  of  the  more  delicate 
varieties  of  the  Tea  class,  the  latter  precaution 
being  necessary  unless  a  garden  be  situated  to 
very  exceptional  advantage,  which  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence. 1  now  mention  the  best  Rotes  produced 
from  1801  to  1881  inclusive,  those  which  are  still 
considered  of  high  merit  for  exhibition,  and  1  only 
mention  the  best  Roses  because  it  is  useless  to 
recommend  or  repeat  the  names  of  many  kinds 
which  practical  rosarians  have  long  since  dis- 
carded as  being  of  slight  value,  or  which  in  many 
cases  have  been  superseded  by  better  varieties 
introduced  in  recent  years,  and  I  also  make  a 
few  remarks  which  may  be  of  use  to  Rose  tyros  : — 


Name 
Abel  Carriere      .     . 
iVlfred  Colomb   .     . 

Alfred  K.  WiUiauas 


Annie  Wood  .     .     . 
Baroness  Rothschild 


Beauty  of  Waltham 
Captaiu  Christy .     . 

Chai'les  Lefeb\'Te     . 
Comte  de  Raimhaud 
Countess  of  Oxford 
Duchess  of  Bedford 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Duke  of  Teck  .  . 
Dupuy  Jamain    .     . 

Ei-lair 

I^tiuiiue  Levet  .  . 
Ku<;dne  Furst  .  . 
Fisher  Holmes  .  . 
Fran(,'ois  Michelou  . 
Horace  Vernet   .     . 

La  France      ,     .     . 

Lord  Macaiday  .  . 
Louis  van  Houtte  . 
ihue.  Gabriel  Luizet 

JIme.  Isaac  Periere 
Mme.  Moutet      .     . 

Marie  Baumaun 

]\Iarie  Finsrer  .  . 
Mri.  Jowitt  .  .  . 
Paul  Neron  .  .  , 
Priile  of  Waltham  . 
Prince  Arthur  . 
Priuce  Camille  de  Rol 

Sultan  of  Zanzibar . 
Susanne  M.  Rodocaiiac 

Ulrich  Brunner  . 

Xavior  Olibo  .     . 


-Vuna  Olliner 
Uatheriue  Mermet 


Comtesse  de  Nadail'.^c 
Comtesse  Panisse    .    . 


Etoile  de  Lyon  . 
Fraucisca  Kruger 
Innoceute  Pirola 


Jean  Ducher  .... 
Miuc.  Cusin    .... 

Mmo.  LamharJ  .     .     . 

Marie  van  Houtte  .  . 
Perle  des  Jar  dins  .  . 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Neroa 


Bouquet  d'Or.     . 
Caroline  Kuster . 

Marechal  Niel     . 


Date  Remarbs 

ISrS   .     A  difficult  Roje  to  grow  ;  a  good  dark  red. 

1865  .    A  variable,  but  good  Rose ;  rather  too  like  Mario  Bau- 

maun. 
ISr"   .     Shares  with  Charles  Letehvrc  the   supremacy  in    dark 
reds. 

1866  .     Not  always  satisfactory. 

1869  .  A  very  beautiful,  but  scentless  pink  Rose  ;  indispensable 
iu  a  good  collection. 

1SC2   .    A  good  grower  aud  stiU  useful. 

1873  .  One  of  the  most  tantaUsing  Roses— sometimes  beauti- 
ful. 

1861    .     Has  never  yet  been  surpasFed. 

1867  .     A  very  tine  dark  Rose  and  a  good  grower. 
1869   .     A  good,  but  variable  Rose. 

1879  .     A  very  difficult  Rose  to  grow  ;  beautiful  colour. 

1808  .  Still  maintains  its  high  position ;  best  as  au  autumnal 
H.P. 

1830  .     Also  a  very  good  Rose  ;  very  bright  colour. 

1868  .     Very  fine   Rose ;   won  the    N.R.S.   medal   at    Crystal 

Palace,  1892. 
188'$    .     Very  fine,  dark  red,  but  very  difficult  to  grow. 
IHSl    .     Not  always  easy  to  grow  successfully. 
187.'j    .     A  good  grower  aud  a  haudsome  dark  red  Rose. 

1865  .    A  good  Rose  ou  heavy  laud. 
1871   .     Very  large,  rose-coloured. 

1866  .    A  splendid  red  Rose,  iu  form  exquisite,  but  not  easy  to 

grow\ 

1867  .     One  of  Guillot's  greatest  triumphs,  and  second  to  none 

in  sweetness  and  form. 
180.'J   .     Still  considered  a  valuable  dark  velvet  Rose._ 

1869  .     Is  not  to  he  depended  ou,  but  is  worth  growing. 

1877    •     Shares  with  La  France  the  premier  position  for  scent, 

aud  is  of  an  esqtiisite  shade  of  pink. 
188()  .  A  very  strong  grower  and  very  useful. 
188(1   .     Exquisite  in  colour  and  scent ;    deserves  to  be  better 

known,  and  is  well  worth  growing. 
1*63    .     A    universal    favourite,    beautiful     colour,     large,    and 

sweet-scented. 
IS73    ■     A  good  Rose,  rather  like  Pride  of  Waltham. 

1880  .     Difficult  to  grow  well,  hut  has  a  maguiticent  flower. 
1869   .     A  giant  amongst  flowers  ;  grows  well. 

1881  .     -V  good  Rose,  and  worth  growing. 
]8r5    .     A  good  dark  Rose. 

1860  .     Still  maint.dns  its  position  as  one  of  the  very  best  dark 

velvet  Roses. 

1876   .     A  good  dark  Rose,  hut  not  easy  to  grow  well. 

1880  .  A  most  beautiful  Rose  of  a  brilliant  colour;  it,  unfor- 
tunately, lacks  the  quaUty  of  scent. 

1831  .     When  first  introduced  considered  perfection  ;  not  now 

so  highly  thought  of,  as  it  is  a  coarse  Rose. 

1861  .     Still  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  dark  red  Roses. 

TEA    ROSES. 


One  of  the  best  Tea  Roses,  and  hardy. 

Is  unsurpassed  under  glass,  but  although  of  a  most  ex- 
quisite colour  and  form,  not  easy  to  get  of  first-rate 
size  out  of  doors. 

No  Rose  surpasses  this  one  in  its  lovely  tints  of  yellow 
tinged  with  copper,  and  its  form  is  perfection. 

Of  good  form  and  of  a  flesh  colour  tinged  with  copper. 
I  have  grown  this  Rose  for  fourteen  years  ;  it  is  only 
useful  in  a  very  warm  dry  season. 

Only  U3?ful  when  grown  under  protfction. 

A  deep  yellow ;  a  good  Rose  in  warm  seasons. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  beautiful  of  the  cream-coloured 
Tea  Roses,  cf  exquisite  form  and  a  good  bloomer. 

Absolutely  useless  unless  grown  in  a  warm  situation  and 
protected  from  damp  weather. 

A  l)eautiful  Rose,  somewhat  similar  to  Mme.  de  Watte- 
ville  in  colouring ;  has  become  very  popular  in  recent 
years. 

When  of  good  form  not  easily  surpassed.  It  is  very  re- 
markable for  the  nmnerous  shades  of  colour  its  blooms 
assume. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Teas  and  a  very  beauti- 
ful variety.     A  very  hardy  Tea  Res;. 

N^t  to  be  recommeaded  for  general  use,  as  it  is  not 
always  succedtful  in  the  open. 

A  good  Rose  and  flowers  freely;  not  always  large  enough 
for  exhibition  purposes. 


NOISETTE    ROSES. 

Ducher  .     .     .     1872   .    A  great  improvement  on  its  parent,   Gloire  de  Dijon ; 

one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  Roses. 
Pernet    .     .     .    1872   .     A  voty  beautiful  hght  canary  colour;    does  well  with 

some  rosarians.     Our  champion    amateur  grows    and 

exhibits  it  especially  well. 
Pradel     .     .     .     1?61   .     The  finest  yellow  Rose  which  has  ever  been  produced, 

but  it  is  one  of  the  varieties  which  require  either  a 

south  wall  or  the  protection  of  glass. 


Introduced  by 
Verdter  . 
Lacharme 

Schwartz 

Verdier  . 
Pernet    . 

W.  Paul 
Lacharme 

Lacharme 
Roland  . 
Guillot  . 
Portans  . 
Paul  and  Sou 

Paul  and  Sou  , 
Jamain   .     .     , 

Lacharme  .     . 

Lcvet      .  . 

Soupert  .  . 

Verdier  .  .     . 

Levet.     .  . 

Gtullot   .  .     . 

Guillot    .     . 

W.  Paul  . 
Lacharme  . 
Liahaud .     . 

Margottiu  . 
Liahaud  . 

Baumaun     . 

Raimhaud  . 
Cranston 
Levet      .     . 
Wm.  Paul  .     , 
Beuj.  Cant .     , 
Verdier  .     .     , 

Paid  and  Son 
Verdier  .     . 

Levet.     .     .     , 

Lacharme    . 


Ducher  .     . 
GuiUot   .     . 

.  1872 
.     1869 

Guillot    .     . 

.    1871 

Nabonnand. 

.    1877 

Guillot    .     . 
Nabonnand. 
Ducher   .    . 

.  1881 
.  1879 
.    1878 

Ducher  .     . 

.    1874 

Guillot   .     . 

.    1881 

Lacharme    . 

.    1877 

Ducher   .     . 

.    1871 

Levet.     .     . 

.     1874 

Levet.     .    . 

.    1871 
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By  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  varieties  with 
tho-e  named  in  luy  article  on  the  "  Koses  of  the 
last  decade. "  [uiblished  in  your  issue  of  December 
10,  l.S'.'L',  it  is  evident  that  almost  every  good  Kose 
which  is  now  frequently  seen  at  our  great  Rose 
exhibitions  has  been  produced  in  the  last  three 
decades.  In  the  foregoing  list  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  French  rosarians  up  to  1^81  were  very  markedly 
in  advance  of  ours  in  the  extent  and  superiority  of 
their  productions,  but,  as  I  have  also  shown  by 
analysis  on  other  occasions,  our  own  rosarians 
since  the  year  1882  inclusive  have  made  the  most 
remarkable  strides  in  the  hybridisation  and  pro- 
duction of  Roses.  If  the  changes  in  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  be  of  the  fame  marked 
character  as  they  have  been  in  a  similar  period  in 
the  past,  we  may  expect  with  our  present  experience 
and  progress  to  find  that  England  by  that  time 
will  be  the  true  country  of  her  national  fiower,  and 
then  we  shall  look  to  our  own  hybridisers  alone 
for  all  our  requirements  in  its  cultivation. 

Croydon.  C.  J.  Grahamb. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  BURFORD  LODGE. 

The  display  of  Deudrobiums  here  just  now  is 
marvellous,  one  side  of  a  large  house  being  full 
of  rtowering  plants.  Noticeable  were  D.  nobile 
in  various  forms,  crassinode,  the  rare  crassi- 
node  album,  Wardianum,  and  the  tine  species 
called  primulmum.  Amongst  the  hybrid  forms 
there  were  fine  varieties  of  D.  Ainsworthi,  Ains- 
worthi  roseum,  and  splendidissimum.  The 
Burford  hybrids  were  numerous  and  very  beau- 
tiful; amongst  them  especially  noticeable  is  bur 
fordiense.  I  have  seen  this  likened  to  a  bad 
nobile,  but  there  is  nothing  like  nobile  about  it, 
whilst  it  is  a  very  free  bloomer.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  flushed  with  rosy  pink  at 
the  tips,  and  the  apex  of  the  lip  is  also  of  the 
same  colour.  This,  a  specially  noticeable  plant, 
has  for  its  parents  D.  heterocarpum  and  D. 
Linawianum,  but  the  others,  I  believe,  are  all 
from  D.  Findleyanum.  From  these  I  have  se- 
lected the  follosving  half-dozen  kinds  :  In  the 
form  called  pallens  the  flower  is  of  a  pure  white, 
the  tips  of  all  the  organs  being  marked  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  lilac- mauve,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  lip  just  a  suspicion  of  lemon-yellow.  The 
plant  is  very  free  flowering.  In  striking  con- 
trast to  this  stands  a  plant  with  larger  flowers, 
the  colours  being  very  marked.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  tipped  with  rosy  purple  ;  the 
lip  is  white,  having  its  tip  also  bright  rosy 
purple  with  a  large  blotch  of  deep  maroon- crim- 
son, which  is  bordered  with  tawny  yellow,  into 
which  the  crimson  runs  in  short  streaks.  It  is 
acharming  flower.  D.  chrysodiscus  is  another 
beautiful  flower,  but  smaller  than  that  of  the 
previously  named  kind  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
white,  flushed  towards  the  upper  partwithatinge 
of  lilac  ;  the  lip  white,  slightly  tipped  with 
lilac,  the  base  having  a  blotch  of  rich  yellow  on 
which  there  is  a  small  blotch  of  deep  maroon- 
crimson.  D.  nielanodiscus  is  a  very  striking 
flower,  white,  the  points  of  the  segments  faintly 
flushed  with  a  rosy  tinge,  the  lip  ornamented 
with  a  large  blotch  of  blackish  purple,  which 
has  short  radiating  lines  running  out  upon  a 
faint  sulphur-coloured  zone.  D.  xanthocen- 
trum  has  the  segments  white,  distinctly  tipped 
with  rosy  lUac  ;  the  white  lip  has  a  coloured 
tip  and  a  distinct  blotch  of  golden  yellow,  with 
a  small  dark  blotch  at  the  base.  Besides  these 
I  noted  the  beautifully  coloured  D.  nobOe  Cook- 
soni,  the  charming  D.  Cassiope,  the  curious  D. 
nobile  Tollianum,  good  plants  of  the  old  D. 
Pierardi,  the  small  green-flowered  D.  O'Brieni, 
and  the  pretty  D.  micans.     These  plants  have 


grown  well,  as  is  shown  by  the  size  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  each  and  all  of  them  are  flowering 
most  profusely.  This  speaks  well  for  their  pot- 
ting and  treatment,  which  Mr.  White  tells  me 
has  been  somewhat  dittereut  from  that  usually 
carried  out.  For  instance,  the  plants  are  not 
potted  in  peat,  none  of  this  material  being 
used.  They  are  potted  wholly  in  Sphagnum 
Moss,  into  which  the  plants  have  rooted  well. 
In  the  matter  of  water,  Sir.  White  says  he 
considers  about  twice  in  the  week  is  quite  often 
enough  to  look  over  the  plants  in  the  summer- 
time and  once  in  the  winter.  The  plants,  if 
found  to  be  dry,  should  have  a  good  soaking. 
Of  course,  if  at  any  time  a  plant  may  be 
noticed  that  is  dry,  water  should  at  once  be 
given  it. 

Amongst  Oattleyas,  I  noted  that  C.  Percivali- 
ana  was  still  in  bloom,  several  fine  forms  being 
still  in  evidence.  Several  flowers  of  C.  Triante 
were  opening,  whilst  the  pure  white  Trian;e 
alba  had  several  blooms  open  ;  Lselia  harpo- 
phylla  was  just  opening  its  brilliantly  coloured 
flowers,  and  La'lia  anceps  Veitchi  was  just  past. 
These  white  forms  of  L.  anceps,  Mr.  White 
tells  me,  have  been  very  good  this  season.  Cy- 
pripediums  are  a  very  great  feature  in  this 
collection,  and  here  I  saw  in  flower  the  fine 
form  of  C.  Morganiie,  which  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Spyers  and  named  burfordiense,  a  heavily 
spotted  and  a  highly-coloured  form  of  this 
grand  variety  ;  C.  leucorrhodum  was  also  grand. 
0.  Elliottianum  and  C.  Rothschildianum  were 
both  promising  well.  A  seedling,  a  cross  be- 
tween C.  niveum  and  C.  superbiens,  having 
something  of  the  colour  of  C.  Marshallianuni, 
but  yet  distinct  and  beautiful,  was  also  in 
flower.  C.  Stonei  platytainium  is  growing 
robustly,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  blooming  shortly. 
The  Masdevallias  were  looking  remarkably 
well.  Some  few  are  now  flowering,  the  chief 
being  good  plants  of  M.  ignea,  which  is  always 
bright  and  cheerful ;  M.  Hincksi,  whose  flowers 
change  colour  as  they  age  ;  the  giant  M. 
macrura  and  M.  Heathi,  which  appears  some- 
thing like  M.  Veitchi,  but  lacking  the  beautiful 
shading  of  purple  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
that  species.  Other  Orchids  in  flower  were 
Angr;ecum  eburneum,  A.  pellucidum,  the  latter 
with  flowers  of  a  creamy  yellow,  not  of  the 
translucent  white  which  I  have  usually  seen  in 
this  species  ;  Ansellia  lutea,  Vanda  tricolor  in 
different  coloured  varieties,  the  fine  form  of 
Ada  aurantiaca,  the  small,  but  beautiful  Onci- 
dium  Phal;enopsis,  and  Cymbidium  Lowianum  ; 
the  fragrant  Maxillaria  Lehmanni,  which  comes 
very  near  to  M.  grandiflora  ;  the  leaves,  how- 
ever, ajipear  to  be  narrower  and  the  flowers 
larger,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the 
pouch-like  lip  .stained  and  veined  on  the  out- 
side with  rich  chocolate-brown,  the  front  lobe 
being  pale  yellow.  The  curious  Pleurothallis 
Roezli,  a  remarkable  species  of  this  genus, 
having  a  long  raceme,  which  bears  numerous 
pendent  flowers  of  a  very  deep  claret  colour, 
having  a  large,  hairy,  tongue-like  lip,  was  also 
in  bloom.  Wji.  Hugh  Gower. 


Orchids  from  Cheltenliam.  —  From  Mr. 
Cypher  comes  a  Dice  gathering  of  Orchids,  includ- 
ing  a  very  highly-coloured  Dendrobium  nobile 
nobilius.  It  is  triily  a  noble  form  of  this  fine 
plant.  Next  comes  a  flower  of  the  pure  white 
Lycaste  Skinneii  alba,  which  I  recognise  as  being 
exactly  like  the  form  I  flowered  in  the  collection  of 
Messrs.  Jai-kson  at  Kingston  in  1856,  but  it  is  not 
the  best  variety  I  have  seen.  It  measures  (j  inches 
across,  but  the  sepals  are  somewhat  narrow,  and 
hence' the  flower  appears  starry.  Oncidium 
Cavendishianum  is  a  plant  which  is  not  seen  so  fre- 
quently as  it  deserves  :  the  flowers  are  very  showy, 
the  lip  being  lich  yellow,  the  sepals  and  petals 


greenish  yellow  spotted  with  crimson  ;  the  spike 
urows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  bears 
numerous  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  nearly  sixty  years 
since  it  was  flrst  found  by  Mr.  Skinner.  Among 
the  forms  of  Zygopetalum  which  come  to  hand  the 
most  notable  are  Z.  crioitum  and  Z.  rostratnm.  The 
latter  Mr.  Cypher  tells  me  has  been  blooming  for 
the  last  three  months.  Oncidium  l'hala;nop>is  is 
always  a  charming  flower,  as  also  is  Odontoglos- 
sum  blandum,  especially  such  a  fine  spike  which  is 
branched  and  bears  twenty-two  of  its  very  highly 
fragrant  flowers.  The  flowers  sent  for  L;elia  acu- 
minata alba  are  not  the  variety  alba,  but  the 
typical  plant,  and  its  risjht  name  is  L.  rubescens, 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  white,  the  lip 
also  stained  with  creamy  yellow  in  front,  ami  with 
a  deep  rose-coloured  blotch  at  the  base.  In  the 
variety  alba  this  blotch  of  colour  is  entirely  want- 
ing. The  Cattleya  chocoensis  is  a  fine  form  with 
the  flowers  more  expanded  than  usual,  the  sepals 
and  petals  pure  white,  the  lip  having  a  broad 
blotch  of  magenta  in  front,  and  the  throat  marked 
with  orange.  Some  grand  flowers  of  Dendrobium 
Leechianum  make  up  the  lot;  this  very  fine  hybrid 
approaches  splendidissimum,  but  it  is  rather  nar- 
rower in  its  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  white 
tipped  with  rosy  mauve,  and  a  large  rich  purple 
blotch  on  the  lip. — W.  G. 


NEW  ORCHIDS  CERTIFICATED  IN  1892. 

DtlBiNG  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  lack  of  Or- 
chids to  which  either  a  first  class  certificate  or  an 
;iward  of  merit  was  given.  Although  theCypripe- 
diums  of  Irybrid  origin  have  been  perhaps  the  most 
plentiful,  I  think  they  must  for  once  yield  the  pride 
of  pl.Tca  as  regards  distinctive  merit  to  the  splendid 
Cattleya  or  La:lio-Catlleya  hybrids  shown  from  time 
to  time,  and  for  whicli  Orchid  lovers  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
who  are  still  pre-eminent  in  the  raising  of  hybrids 
of  all  kinds  of  Orchids  to  which  they  have  turned 
their  attention  for  this  purpose. 

In  January  were  shown  La;lio -Cattleya  Cassiope 
{C.  exoniensis  x  L.  pumila),  a  grand  hybrid  of 
compact  growth,  the  flower  large  in  proportion 
thereto,  and  of  a  rosy  crimson  colour ;  Epidendrum 
Endresio-Wallisi,  its  origin  denoted  by  its  name, 
which  was  shown  again  at  the  recent  meeting; 
La3lia  purpurea  (Lucas's  var  ),  a  fine  form  of  this 
species,  deeper  also  in  colour ;  L.  anceps  Ballan- 
tiniana,  a  grand  variety,  the  lip  particularly  fine  ; 
Cypripedium  Calypso  (Spicerianum  :<  Boxalli),  a 
very  fine  cross  of  vigorous  habit  and  splendid 
flowers  ;  C.  gigas  (Lawrenceanum  x  Harrisiamim), 
the  dorsal  sepal  of  which  is  remarkably  fine; 
C.  enfieldiense  (Hookers;  x  Lawrenceanum),  an- 
other distinct  hybrid  with  richly  coloured  flowers; 
Odontoglo-sum  Ro-ssi  albens,  a  pale  form  of  a 
well-known  Orchid. 

In  February  the  following  were  shown  :  Odonto- 
gloFSum  crispum  nobilius,  a  grand  form  of  this 
lovely  species,  one  of  the  finest  yet  seen  ;  0.  Pes- 
catorei  Schrrcderianum,  a  richly  marked  form, 
very  distinct ;  Cypripedium  Juno  (B'airrieanum  x 
callosum),  an  extra  dark  hybrid,  and  an  ac- 
quisition in  its  colour;  Zygopetalum  leucochilum 
(Burkei  x  Mackavi),  a  superior  and  distinctly 
marked  hybrid,  the  lip  very  fine;  Cypripedium 
Hera  (Boxalli  x  Leeanum),  as  distinct  a  cross  as 
could  well  be  obtained,  having  the  good  properties 
of  both  parents;  Lycaste  Youngi,  flowers  of  medium 
size,  rich  golden  yellow  in  colour  ;  Odontoglossum 
loplocon,  the  flowers  small  and  of  a  dark  purple 
shade;  Cypripedium  Ceres  (hirsutissimum  X 
Spicerianum),  a  dark  and  vigorous  hybrid  ;  Den- 
drobium Casfiope  (japonicum  x  nobile  albiflorum), 
a  lovely  hybrid  with  pure  white  flowers,  save  a 
claret-coloured  blotch  on  the  lip;  Cypripedium  in- 
signe  (Cambridge  Lodge  var.),  a  distinct  form  ; 
Dendrobium  splendidissimum  Leeanum,  a  superior 
variety  of  a  good  Orchid. 

In  March  the  following  varieties  all  require 
notice:  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  (Jackson's  var.), 
a  very  richly  coloured  dark  variety  ;  Cypripedium 
lanthe,  a  very  distinct  hybrid,  appearing  to  have 
an  aftinity  with  C.  barbatum  ;   C.  Brysa  (Sedeni 
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candidulum  x  Boissierianum),  which  is  a  marked 
acquisition  to  its  class  ;  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis 
Schrccderianum  (Shipley  Hall  var.),  a  decidedly- 
fine  form  of  this,  a  most  variable  Orchid,  the 
colouring  very  rich  indeed.  Another  and  quite  a 
pale  variety  was  also  shown  at  the  same  time  and 
from  the  same  source  called  delioatum.  Moorea 
irrorata  (Rolfe),  a  very  novel  and  distinct  Orchid, 
not  unlike  a  Peristeria  iu  form  ;  Dendrobium  In- 
fundibulum  (Cassio  Bridge  var.),  a  superior  form, 
otherwise  not  differing  from  the  species,  were  also 
shown. 

During  April  the  following  were  shown :  Cypri- 
pedium  Chamberlainianum,  a  very  remarkable  and 
distinct  species,  which  created  a  deal  of  interest 
amongst  Orchid  growers  present ;  it  is  now  so 
well  known  as  to  need  no  further  comment,  save 
to  say  that  by  the  frequency  of  its  appearance 
later  in  the  season  it  appears  to  be  a  free-flowering 
kind;  C.  Lawrebel  (Lawrenceanum  x  bellatulum), 
a  singular  and  very  distinct  cross  between  two 
species  far  removed  from  each  other,  the  colour  of 
the  spots  of  the  last-named  parent  suffusing  the 
entire  flower,  thus  making  it  darker  even  than  in 
the  other  parent ;  Dendrobium  Euryclea  (Wardi- 
anum  x  lituiflorum),  a  choice  and  very  distinct 
hybrid  of  rich  colour,  fine  in  size  and  form,  being 
a  decided  acquisition  ;  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei 
(Linden's  var.),  a  very  vigorous  variety,  bearing 
some  appearance  to  O.  crispum  in  size  and  form,  but 
with  the  markings  of  its  type  ;  Cypripedium  Swin- 
burnianum,  a  very  dark  variety  of  distinct  appear- 
ance, probably  an  imported  species  ;  Lselio-Cattleya 
Jlarriottiana  (C.  Skinneri  x  L.  flava),  a  hybrid  with 
tlie  habit  of  the  latter  and  more  of  the  features  of 
the  former  parent  in  the  flowers;  Cattleya  Bur- 
berrvana  (imbricata  x  superba),  a  choice  and 
beautiful  hybrid,  pale  pink  in  colour,  with  the 
form  of  C.  superba ;  Odontoglossum  Wendlandi- 
anum,  after  the  style  of  O.  Andersonianum  ;  Odon- 
toglossum Owenianum,  a  very  distinct  Odontoglot 
in  its  markings,  paler  in  colour  than  some,  but  beau- 
tiful ;  Oncidium  Gravesianum,  which  comes  near 
to  Oncidium  crispum  in  its  habit  and  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers,  but  is,  nevertheless,  quite 
distinct  from  it ;  Cattleya  Philo  (iricolorxMossiie), 
a  choice  hybrid,  intermediate  between  the  two 
species,  having  the  form  of  the  first  named  with 
the  colour  of  the  latter  parent ;  Cypripedium  Exul, 
also  shown  as  C.  insigne  siamense,  which  would 
probably  still  have  been  its  better  name,  as  de- 
noting its  relation  to  that  species. 

In  May  there  were  a  condderable  number  of 
exhibits  as  follows:  Cattleya  Victoria  Regina,  a 
remarkably  fine  imported  species,  of  vigorous 
growth  and  great  freedom  of  flowering,  as  denoted 
by  the  old  bulbs,  the  colour  a  rosy  pink  suffused 
with  violet,  the  lip  much  darker  renders  it  a  very 
distinct  variety  ;  Lselio-Cattleya  Phoebe  (C.  Mossise 
X  L.  cinnabarina),  a  lovely  hybrid,  coming  very 
near  to,  if  not  identical  withL.  Hippolyta(Veitch), 
the  colour  a  rich  apricot,  partaking  greatly  of  its 
Lajlia  parentage  in  this  respect ;  La3ha  Latona 
(L.  purpurata  X  L.  cinnabarina)— this  handsome 
hybrid  has  an  even  deeper  shade  of  apricot  than 
the  foregoing.  These  two  singularly  attractive 
hybrids  were  quite  the  features  of  this  meeting, 
causing  an  immense  amount  of  attention  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Cattleya  Philo  var.  albiflora,  a 
pale,  bat  lively  form  of  a  hybrid  just  previously  no- 
ticed ;  Cattleya  Mendeli  (Quorndon  House  var.),  an 
almost  pure  white,  is  very  chaste  and  beautiful.  In 
the  same  month  at  the  Temple  show  the  follow- 
ing were  the  certificated  varieties  :  Phaius  Sander- 
ianus,  as  vigorous  as  P.  grandiflorus,  with  even 
larger  flowers,  very  distinct  in  its  colouring,  espe- 
cially in  the  lip,  which  is  mostly  white,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  flower  is  brown;  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum SanderiB,  a  very  fine  form,  rosy  crimson  in  its 
shading,  a  choice  variety ;  0.  Bleui  splendidissi- 
mum  (vexillarium  x  Roezli),  the  flowers  large, 
p  ire  in  colour,  with  traces  of  both  parents,  very 
distinct ;  0.  Lowryanum,  a  vigorous  looking 
v.iriety,  bearing  a  fine  large  spike  ;  Cypri- 
pedium southgatense,  a  very  dark  variety 
with  some  affinity  to  C.  bellatulum  ;  C.  Vipan  (C. 
laivigatura  x  C.  niveum),  a  beautiful  hybrid  be- 
tween  these    distinct   species,  pure    white    with 


veinings  of  a  rosy  purple ;  Cattleya  Mendeli 
(Cookson's  var.),  very  large  and  fine,  almost  ap- 
proaching C.  gigas  in  size,  rich  in  colour ;  C.  Cham- 
berlainianum excellens,  a  lighter  form  ;  Cymbidium 
Lowianum  viride,  which  is  minus  the  dark  crimson 
stripes  on  the  lip  ;  La;lia  purpurata  Hindleyana,  a 
large  and  fine  form  with  broad  lip  ;  Odontoglossum 
Wilckeanum  nobilius,  a  pale,  but  lovely  variety. 

In  June  was  shown  Warscewiczella  Lindeni,  a 
singularly  beautiful  pure  white  variety.  Cypripe- 
dium Alice  (C.  Spicerianum  x  Stonei)  is  a 
clear  proof  of  the  facility  of  hybridising  in 
the  Slipper  family,  the  parents  being  totally 
dissimilar  in  all  respects  ;  the  offspring  is  a  hand- 
some variety;  the  former  parent  leaves  its  trac- 
ing in  the  dorsal  sepal,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  rest  of  the  flower  tending  largely  towards  C. 
Stonei.  Lajlia  grandis  tenebrosa,  an  extra  fine 
variety  of  a  grand  Orchid,  deeper  in  colour; 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Wolstenholmiie,  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  light  form,  the  spike  large ; 
and  0.  crispum  Rex,  another  quite  unique  va- 
riety, very  richly  marked,  were  all  remarkably 
fine.  Sobralia  Lucasiana  is  a  species  of  very 
dwarf  growth  with  pale  coloured  flowers,  dis- 
tinct. Cattleya  Empress  Frederick  (Dowiana  x 
Mossije),  as  might  be  expected  from  two  such 
parents,  is  a  grand  hybrid,  probably  the  finest 
hybrid  Cattleya  yet  raised ;  the  lip  deep  velvety 
purple,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white.  Cat- 
tleya Amesia^  has  extra  large  flowers,  the 
lip  only  having  a  yellow  blotch,  the  rest  of  the 
flower  pure  white.  Cattleya  princeps,  resembling 
C.  granulosa,  but  with  more  colour;  Dendrobium 
Souvenir  d'Alec,  a  pure  while  variety  of  D.  trans- 
parens ;  Cattleya  Warneri  marmorata,  distinct  in 
that  the  sepals  and  petals  are  prettily  marbled ; 
Oncidium  lanceanum  var.,  a  very  dark  form  of 
this  old  variety  ;  Grammatophyllum  Seegerianum, 
which  bore  a  strong  spike,  the  flowers  freely 
spotted  on  a  light  ground ;  Cypripedium  Tele- 
machus  (Lawrenceanum  x  niveum),  the  flowers  of 
which  incline  much  towards  the  first-named 
parent,  the  colour,  however,  being  richer;  in  the 
growth  one  could  see  C.  niveum  tracings  ;  Lailia 
purpurata  (The  Dell  var.),  the  lip  of  which  is  of  a 
bronzy  red  rather  than  purple,  were  also  note- 
worthy. Orchis. 
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Ijaslia  anceps  Sanderiana  (Mr.  Ro^er.s).— This 
appears  to  be  the  name  of  your  variety;  it  is  very  much 
ill  the  way  of  Dawsoni,  but  is  I  think  a  little  inferior 
to  that  plaut  in  the  rieliuess  and  colour  oi  its  lip. — G. 

Oncidium  leucochilum  (T.  .Tohnstnn). — This 
is  the  name  of  your  specimen,  and  it  is  a  very  fine  va- 
riety. Th-)  present  flower,  from  a  spike  6  feet  long, 
has  the  fepaU  aud  petals  greenish  yellow,  profusely 
barred  with  dark  chocolate.  The  flowers  last  a  long 
time  in  perfection.  The  plant  thrives  b^st  in  the  cool 
house.— W. 

Disa  incarnata. — Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  and  Co., 
of  Southgate,  send  me  a  nic3  spike  of  bloom  of  this  ele- 
gant little  plant.  The  »pike  is  many-flowered,  the 
blooms  being  of  a  deep  coral-red,  more  or  less  dotted 
with  reddish  crimson.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Mada- 
gascar, but  I  do  not  know  of  what  particular  jxrrt. 
The  Messrs.  Lewis  treat  it  to  a  warm  temperature. — 
W.  IJ.  G. 

Oncidium  Cavendishianum  (J.  Osu-ald).— 
This  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  this  plant,  and  having 
specimens  from  various  corresponJeuts  I  am  enabled  to 
eunipare  them  ;  the  flower  is  rather  larger  than  usual, 
and  the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  of  as 
bright  a  yellow  almost  as  the  lip.  The  sepals  aud 
petals  are  thickly  spotted  with  crimson,  whilst; the  lip 
is  clear  bright  yellow. — W. 


uninjured,  the  large  examples  of  this  graceful 
Bamboo  having  been  little  touched  by  winter 
frosts.  The  heavy  masses  of  rich  green  growth 
are  remarkably  effective,  and  in  the  variety  striata 
we  get  a  distinct  variegation.  This  is  a  fine  hardy 
Bamboo,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  B.  viridis 
glaucescens.  A  large  group  of  this  is  delightful 
in  the  garden  and  hardy,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  pleasing  of  the  Bamboos.  B.  nigra 
is  very  dense  in  growth,  and  seems  little  touched 
by  the  weather.  Although  less  elegant  than  such 
a  form  as  B.  viridis  glaucescens,  it  is  a  handsome 
kind,  the  leaves  of  a  full  green  colour.  One 
labelled  Phyllostachys  barabusoides  has  made 
splendid  growth,  the  leafage  pale  green,  spread- 
ing, and  very  handsome.  It  is  apparently  very 
hardy.  A  graceful  Bamboo  is  B.  Quilioi,  com- 
pact, and  forming  a  fine  mass.  Two  of  the  most 
interesting  kinds  are  B.  tessellata  (synonymous 
with  B.  Ragamowski)  and  B.  Veitchi.  Both  are 
dwarf  in  growth,  spreading  out  in  a  dense  mass. 
The  former  has  superb  leaves,  fully  4  inches  broad 
and  14  inches  in  length,  the  colour  full  rich  green. 
At  Kew  the  plants  form  a  bold  group  and  have  a 
telling  appearance.  Those  who  wish  for  a  good 
dwarf  Bamboo  should  make  a  careful  note  of  this 
kind.  B.  Veitchi  is  of  similar  habit  and  a  charm- 
ing species.  The  leaves  are  broad,  not  so  long  as 
in  B.  tessellata,  rich  green  with  a  deep  creamy 
white  margin — a  distinct  and  bold  contrast.  Its 
variegation  is  not  weak,  as  we  get  a  rich  contrast 
— deep  green  against  creamy  white. 


Garden  Flora. 


Bamboos  at  Kew. — An  interesting  feature  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  is  a  plantation  of  Bpmboos 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds  near  the  Rhodo- 
dendron walk,  and  a  few  types  have  stood  the 
recent  severe  weather.  The  well-known  Bambusa 
Metake  is  full  of  health  and  vigour,  and  repre- 
sented by  several  fine  masses.     B.  Simini  is  also 


PLATE  896. 

THE  SCARLET  MARIPOSA  LILY. 

(with  a  coloured  I'LATE  of  calochortus 
KENNEDYI.*) 

The  genus  Calochortus,  although  a  large  and 
very  important  one,  numbering  over  thirty 
good  species  and  numerous  varieties,  has  not 
been  so  popular  with  the  growers  of  hardy  plants 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  So  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  the  Mariposa  Lilies  are  perfectly  hardy  in 
English  gardens,  easily  cultivated,  and  when 
well  done,  few  hardy  flowers  are  more  beautiful 
or  interesting.  Some  of  the  species,  the  venus- 
tus  forms  especially,  are  very  richly  marked. 
The  Calochorti  may  be  managed  year  after  year 
by  simply  lifting  when  the  stems  die  down,  well 
drying  otf  in  a  light  airy  place,  and  replanting 
in  autumn.  They  require  a  light  sandy  soU 
and  a  sunny  position,  a  southern  exposed  border 
for  preference,  as  here  the  bulbs  get  ripened 
before  lifting,  and  never  fail  to  give  an  abund- 
ance of  bloom. 

The  subject  of  our  coloured  illustration,  C. 
Kennedyi,  first  described  in  Coulter's  Butanical 
(ia-^Me,  ii.,  7!>,  and  found  in  Kern  County,  Cali- 
fornia, iu  the  spring  of  1870  by  W.  L.  Kennedy, 
is  the  most  brilliant  and  striking  of  all  the 
Calochorti  known  to  us  ;  the  dazzling  scarlet  of 
the  flowers  suggests  the  iodide  of  mercury,  and 
as  the  plant  proves  to  be  what  is  called  a  good 
doer,  it  is  certain  to  become  popular.  It  has 
proved  perfectly  hardy  in  England,  the  bulbs 
having  been  in  the  open  border  during  the  last 
three  winters,  and  flowers  have  been  produced 
in  abundance  during  the  summer.  It  grows 
about  18  inches  high.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  umbels  of  four  or  five,  the  outer  seg- 
ments being  pale  green  on  the  outside,  with 
white  scirious  margins.  The  inside  is  brilliant 
scarlet-red,  the  inner  segments  also  brilliant 
scarlet  except  for  a  purple  spot  just  above  the 
base,   bearded   with    a    few  tufted  hairs  ;  the 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  Champion  Jones,  July  0, 1892.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  GuUlavune  Severeyna. 
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anthers  are  dark  purplo.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
brillianf  member  of  the  genus  wo  have  seen, 
and  although  increasing  slowly  by  offsets,  it  is 
likely  to  produce  seed  freely.  It  is  figured  in 
the  Bolauical  ^[to|  r.nir,  tab.  7L'(54,  A  full  des- 
cription of  the  cultivated  species  w.is  published 
in  The  Gakdex  of  February  13,  18'Jl.',  oo  which 
readers  can  refer.  D.  K. 


The  Week's  Work. 


ORCHIDS. 

Taking  a  careful  look  around  the  Orchid  houses 
this  morning,  I  find  many  things  requiring  atten- 
tion. The  Masdevallias,  especially  the  pretty  little 
M.  tovarensis,  may  be  increased  to  a  large  extent 
by  division.  The  plants  it  is  intended  to  divide 
should  be  turned  out  of  their  flower-pots  or  the 
pans  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  Remove  all 
the  loose  decayed  compost  from  the  roots  and 
gently  pull  the  plants  to  pieces  with  the  fingers. 
Repot  them  quickly  and  do  not  use  large  pots 
for  them.  All  or  nearly  all  the  Masdevallias  can 
readily  be  propagated  by  division,  and  it  may  now 
be  done.  M.  igne.a  and  others  are  throwing  up  their 
ilowers,  and,  of  course,  in  their  case  it  would  be 
well  not  to  disturb  them.  Choice  Cattleyas  and 
Lselias  may  be  increased  by  division  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  The  process  is  very  simple,  but 
rather  slow.  The  growth  of  such  plants  consists  of 
a  succession  of  pseudo-bulbs  formed  year  after 
year.  A  plant  may  have  only  one  "lead,"  as  it  is 
termed,  and  in  that  case  it  will  go  on  year  after  year, 
producing  one  each  year,  the  back  bulbs  remaining 
dormant,  although  buds  or  incipient  growths  maybe 
seen  at  the  base  of  most  of  them.  These  buds 
seldom  start  into  growth  as  long  as  they  are  con- 
nected by  the  rhizomes  to  the  leading  growth,  but 
if  the  rhizome  is  severed  in  front  of  one  ot  these 
back  growths,  the  bud  at  its  base  will  start  to 
grow,  and  in  the  course  of  two  seasons  will  form 
an  independent  plant.  The  cut  must  not  be  made 
too  close  to  the  leading  growth.  It  is  better 
that  at  least  three  bulbs  should  be  left  behind 
the  leading  growth.  A  good  time  to  perform 
the  operation  is  just  before  the  plants  start  to 
grow.  Larger  plants  with  several  leads  may  be 
cut  in  more  places  than  one.  When  Cattleyas  or 
Lselias  are  very  vigorous  they  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce two  growths  from  one  "lead.  All  this  care  is 
necessary  only  in  the  case  of  choice  varieties.  It 
is  cheaper  to  purchase  imported  plants  of  the 
commoner  species  than  it  is  to  propagate  them. 
The  back  growths  after  removal  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed until  they  have  made  a  year's  growth.  It 
is  very  interesting  amusement  for  the  amateur  to 
raise  seedlings.  The  hybridisation  of  Orchids  is  not 
at  alia  difficult  process,  especially  with  the  larger- 
flowered  species.  The  pollen  masses  can  readily 
be  found  at  the  top  of  the  column,  and  a  little 
lower  the  part  where  the  pollen  grains  should  be 
placed  is  distinguished  by  the  glutinous  substance 
on  its  surface.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  seed-pods 
upon  Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  but  the  plants  when 
obtained  take  a  long  time  to  grow  into  a  flowering 
size.  Perhaps  the  best  class  of  Orchids  for  ama- 
teurs to  begin  with  is  the  Calaothes  ;  the  seed- 
pods  ripen  quickly,  and  when  the  seeds  are 
sown  they  soon  vegetate,  and  produce  flowering 
plants.  I  have  sometimes  suggested  to  amateurs 
when  they  have  been  inspecting  our  Orchids  that 
they  should  turn  their  attention  to  the  raising  of 
seedlings,  but  have  generally  been  met  with  the 
reply  that  they  have  not  patience  to  wait.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  of  the  matter,  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  growing  Orchids  unless  they  are  in 
flower ;  whereas  to  a  true  lover  of  the  plants,  the 
interest  in  them  never  ceases,  and  in  the  produc- 
tion ot  seedling  plants  there  is  a  ceaseless  round 
of  instruction  and  pleasure  from  the  time  the 
flower  collapses,  after  it  has  been  pollenised,  until 
the  seedling  blooms.  Those  who  are  dealing  with 
seedlings  need  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  amongst 
them.     The  seed  is  usually  sown  on  the  surface  of 


the  compost  in  which  the  other  plants  are  grow- 
ing, and  the  tiny  seedlings  are  sometimes  smoth- 
ered in  the  Sphagnum,  or  they  will  perish  if  too 
much  exposed  upon  a  wedge  of  dry  fibrous  peat, 
so  that  the  right  place  comes  to  be  the  medium  be- 
tween the  two.  A  little  Sphagnum  is  necessary 
to  protect  them  ;  too  much  may  smother  them.  In 
less  than  a  year  after  the  young  plants  appear 
they  may  be  taken  from  their  seed-bed  and  be 
transferred  to  very  tiny  flower-pots,  and  when  in  a 
small  state  some  of  them  may  require  to  be  re- 
potted twice  a  year — all  of  them  once  a  year. 
They  seem  to  delight  in  fresh  peat  and  Sphagnum. 
A  careful  watch  must  be  kept  against  slugs,  and 
baits  of  Carrots  or  Potatoes  should  be  set  if  any 
of  these  marauders  are  thought  to  bo  in  the 
vicinity. 

As  1  write  these  lines  we  are  surface-dressing 
with  clean  freshly-gathered  Sphagnum,  Vandas. 
Aerides,  and  Angrsecums.  Before  doing  so,  as  much 
of  the  old  rotten  stuff  as  can  be  removed  is  taken 
away,  as  also  are  the  old  potsherds  and  charcoal, 
both  being  much  sodden  by  wet.  The  fresh  mate- 
rial— clean  washed  Sphagnum,  new  potsherds,  and 
fresh  charcoal — is  carefully  worked  in  amongst 
the  roots  without  injuring  them.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  repot  some  of  them  by  cutting  off  a 
portion  from  the  ba=e  of  the  main  stem  and  letting 
the  plants  deeper  into  the  pots.  This  is  frequently 
necessary  with  some  of  the  Vandas,  as  they  have 
a  tendency  to  lose  their  lower  leaves,  even  with  all 
the  care  some  of  the  best  growers  can  bestow  upon 
them.  In  the  best  managed  collections  certain 
plants  will  not  progress  so  freely  as  others  ;  one 
or  two  will  get  into  bad  condition  and  be  left  far 
in  the  rear  by  their  more  healthy  vigorous  neigh- 
bours, and  when  it  is  seen  that  a  plant  which  can 
easily  be  replaced  is  in  a  very  bad  state,  it  is  far 
better  to  destroy  it.  In  the  case  of  a  choice  plant, 
of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  another,  if  it 
gets  info  poor  condition  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  bring  it  round  again.  I  have  had  good  results 
by  washing  the  roots  of  such  a  plant  and  replant- 
ing it  in  a  smaller  clean  flower-pot. 

J.  Douglas. 
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Laege  Leeks. — If  large  or  early  Leeks  are  re- 
quired the  seeds  will  have  to  be  sown  now  thinly  in 
a  pan,  which  should  be  placed  on  a  gentle  hotbed 
or  in  a  slightly  heated  pit.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings are  large  enough  pot  them  off  singly  into 
3-inch  pots,  the  soil  being  loam  with  a  part  each  of 
leaf -mould  and  decayed  cow  manure  rubbed  up 
finely.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  which 
will  cause  the  seedlings  to  grow  freely.  As  soon 
as  fairly  rooted  repot  into  ti-inch  pots,  using  the 
same  kind  of  soil,  but  rougher.  Plunge  the  pots 
again,  giving  them  plenty  of  space.  When  the 
plants  are  well  rooted  feed  up  with  liquid  manure, 
that  made  from  fresh  cow  manure  and  soot  being 
the  best.  Keep  the  lights  over  them  until  the 
early  part  ot  May.  ventilation  being  given  accord- 
ing to  the  weather. 

Forced  Turnips. — Turnips  may  be  forced  readily 
with  ordinary  care,  and  come  in  very  useful  at  a  time 
when  a  change  is  very  desirable.  Even  with  a  good 
supply  on  hand  of  old  Turnips  an  attempt  should 
always  be  made  to  have  young  roots.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  gentle  hotbed  from  2  feet  to  30 
inches  deep,  with  a  fertile  rooting  medium.  On  this 
place  a  two  or  three  light  frame,  which  if  deep 
should  have  other  litter  placed  inside.  This  with 
Ij  inches  or  8  inches  of  fertile  soil  will  bring  the 
surface  well  up  to  the  glass.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  very  thinly  in  drills,  and  directly  the  seed- 
lings appear  give  air  according  to  the  weather,  as 
Turnips  will  not  stand  hard  forcing  or  a  close, 
high  temperature.  Later  on  ventilation  must  be 
applied  more  freely,  and  during  the  warmer  part 
of  fine  days  the  lights  may  be  drawn  off  altogether. 
The  soil  must  always  be  kept  in  a  fairly  moist 
state  or  the  Turnips  will  not  be  gocd.  Early  Milan 
is  a  good  varie'y  for  forcing. 

FoHW.'VRDiNG  Turnips  without  the  aid  of 
GLASS. — Before  it  was  the  custom  to  forward  Tur- 
nips under  glass  it  was  done  with  an  open  air  hot- 


bed, and  may  be  resorted  to  where  frames  are 
scarce.  A  bed  should  be  marked  out  1  feet  in 
width  and  of  any  desired  length  in  a  sheltered  and 
sunny  spot,  and  the  soil  taken  out  to  the  depth  ot 
a  foot  and  placed  on  each  side.  Inside  this  space 
place  the  fermentimg  materi.Tl,  which  should  be 
trodden  in  firmly.  A  layer  of  fertile  soil  must  be 
spread  over  the  surface  and  pressed  down  lightly 
with  the  back  of  a  fork.  On  this  sow  the  seeds 
tliinly,  and  cover  the  surface  with  a  thin  film  of 
long  litter.  Directly  the  seedlings  appear  take  off 
the  litter,  and  for  affording  protection  at  night- 
time and  during  inclement  weather  cover  the  whole 
surface  over  with  mats  or  dressed  canvas,  which 
should  be  removed  during  the  daytime  unless  the 
weather  s-hould  be  unfavourable. 

jBKUs.iLEM  Artichokes. — These  having  been 
left  in  the  ground  during  the  winter  to  preserve  the 
flavour,  it  is  advisable  that  the  whole  should  now 
be  taken  up  and  sorted  over  both  for  further  use 
and  planting.  Those  for  use  should  be  either 
placed  in  a  very  cool  shed  or  covered  over  with 
clean  soil  behind  a  north  wall.  Allowing  them  to 
grow  naturally  without  replanting  is  not  the  best 
method,  as  they  do  not  gain  that  size  they  other- 
wise do  when  means  are  taken  to  cultivate  them 
properly.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  devote  an 
open  position  to  them,  as  they  will  succeed  very 
well  in  partial  shade.  They  will  also  succeed  in 
the  same  position  year  after  year  if  the  ground  is 
annually  well  manured.  After  the  tubers  are  taken 
up  I  give  a  good  dressing  of  old  tan  and  leaf  soil, 
a  little  also  being  sprinkled  along  the  drills  at  the 
time  of  planting.  Plant  them  similarly  to  Potatoes 
in  rows  3  feet  apart.  One  or  two  rows  80  yards  in 
length  are  sufficient. 

Forming  fresh  Rhubarb  plantations. — Not 
only  for  increasing  stock  for  forcing,  but  fur  general 
use,  it  is  not  advisable  to  allow  the  stools  to 
remain  too  long  in  one  place,  as  after  a  time  the 
produce  declines  in  vigour,  and  it  is  not  of  that 
quality  obtained  from  younger  roots.  The  p'anta- 
tion  ot  Rhubarb  should  be  well  open  to  the  sun. 
For  forcing  this  position  is  very  essential,  to  ensure 
the  crowns  ripening  off  early.  Rhubarb  being  a 
gross  feeder,  the  site  for  the  bed  must  be  deeply 
worked  and  well  manured.  The  best  time  for 
planting  is  just  as  the  eyes  commence  to  burst,  as 
these  form  roots  and  start  away  at  once.  Large 
pieces  are  not  needed,  in  fact  it  is  an  error  to  use 
them,  as  they  do  not  take  to  the  soil  so  kindly  as 
the  smaller  roots.  The  ground  being  ready  for 
planting,  cut  the  stools  into  pieces  of  two  or  three 
eyes,  rejecting  those  with  a  rounded  appearance, 
these  being  flowering  stems.  Plant  out  in  rows 
3  feet  or  4  feet  apart,  allowing  an  extra  foot 
between  the  rows.  Arrange  the  eyes  ju.st  beneath 
the  surface,  pressing  the  soil  well  around  them. 
After  planting,  mulch  with  short  litter  and  leave 
them  alone.  Donot  attempt  to  pull  any  stems  the  first 
season,  as  this  would  weaken  the  plants.  The  next 
season  pull  the  stems  as  required.  Plants  intended 
for  forcing  should  be  left  alone  for  two  years. 
Hawke's  Champagne  is  a  capital  variety  for  forc- 
ing and  of  excellent  quality,  it  also  being  the  best 
for  pulling  early  in  the  open.  Victoria  is  the  best 
main  crop  variety. 

Old  plant.^tions.— a  good  dressing  of  rotten 
manure  should  now  be  spread  about  the  crowns, 
the  stems  rising  all  the  better  for  this  timely  aid. 
A  little  clean  litter  should  be  spread  over  the 
crowns  of  the  earliest  as  a  protection  from  frost. 
Pots  and  boxes  may  be  placed  over  others,  these 
being  surrounded  with  dry  li'.ter  if  the  weather 
should  not  be  favourable  for  growth  taking  place 
without  other  aid.  A.  Young. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Earliest  Grape.'?. — Pot  A'ines.  notably  those 
grown  last  season  from  ■■  cut-backs,"  broke  evenly 
and  strongly,  but  not  so  those  grown  into  a  fruiting 
size  straight  from  eyes.  Older  Vines  planted  out 
also  present  a  somewhat  irregular  appearance, 
some  of  the  laterals  having  taken  a  decided  lead. 
In  order  to  check  all  such  strong  early  breaks, 
which  are  apt  to  develop  at  the  expense  of  later 
breaks,    their  points  should    be   pinched   out   as 
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soon  as  this  can  possibly  be  done,  stopping  at  the 
first  joint  beyond  the  first  strong  bunch  that  shows. 
In  1  he  case  of  there  being  no  bunches  on  ll  ese 
extra  strong  leads,  and  this  sometimts  hajipens, 
pull  them  clean  out  of  their  sockets,  and  trust  to 
later  breaks  to  produce  bunches.  This  t'mely 
attention  diverts  the  sap  to  the  more  weakly 
shoots,  an  improvement  in  the  vigour  quickly 
becoming  apparent.  It  may  be  necef.?ary '^to  stop 
a  few  shoots  every  day.  and  the  process  of 
removing  superfluous  buds  should  also  be  timely 
and  carried  out  piecemeal.  Should  the  bunches  all 
run  to  tendrils  or  be  lost  from  other  causes,  an 
occurrence  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  some 
localities,  completely  denude  the  rods  of  young 
shoots,  and  if  the  next  break  only  gives  a  few 
bunches,  it  will  be  better  than  a  complete 
failure,  while  no  harm  will  be  done  if  the  second 
break  also  fails  to  give  a  crop  of  bunches.  Pot 
Vinfs  that  are  to  be  trained  up  the  roof  ought 
always  to  lie  uncoiled  and  properly  fastened  to  the 
wire  before  the  shoots  are  far  advanced  in  growl h, 
or  it  will  not  be  possible  to  straighten  the  latter. 
Permanent  rods  should  be  early  slung  straight  up 
the  roof,  allowing  about  a  third  of  their  length  to 
drop  down  considerably  till  it  is  seen  that  the  lower 
shoots  are  nearly  as  strong  as  those  near  the  ends. 
In  order  to  run  no  risk  of  snapping  oS  strong 
laterals  it  will  be  advisable  in  many  cases  to 
merely  sling  the  rods  loosely  to  the  wires,  deferring 
tying  them  up  closely  till  after  the  flowering 
period  when  they  will  stand  a  litile  rough  treat- 
ment. Keep  Vines  with  their  roots  in  pots  or  con- 
fined to  small  borders  well  supplied  with  weak 
liquid  manure  in  preference  to  occasional  strong 
doses  of  the  same,  and  now  is  a  good  time 
to  give  a  rich  top-dressing.  Supposing  the  night 
temperature  at  the  start  was  kept  at  from  50°  to 
55°,  with  from  5°  to  10°  increase  in  the  daytime, 
these  figures  may  now  be  advanced  from  5°  to  10° 
all  round,  the  higher  figures  being  recommended 
for  mild  weather.  On  bright  days  ventilate  so  as 
to  keep  the  temperature  at  about  75°,  closing  early 
enough  to  run  the  heat  up  to  80°,  overhead  syring- 
ing and  damping  down  being  resorted  to  as  before. 
When  the  flowering  peiiod  arrives  the  night  tem- 
perature should  be  kept  at  about  60°,  a  little  air 
being  given  early  in  the  evening,  a  fall  of  5°  on 
very  cold  nights  not  being  injurious, 

SuccESf3lONAL  AND  LATE  VINES. — Early  in  Feb- 
ruary is  a  good  time  to  start  successional  Vines  and 
Muscats  generally,  the  produce  from  the  former 
being  fit  for  use,  without  much  hard  forcing,  dur- 
ing July  ;  while  if  Muscats  are  well  ripened  by  the 
end  of  August,  they  will  usually  keep  plump  and 
good  till  mid-winter  or  later.  Be  content  to  start 
with  rather  low  figures,  the  night  temperature 
ranging  from  50°  to  55°,  rising  to  60°  or  65°,  ac- 
cording to  outside  conditions  on  dull  days  ;  while 
no  harm  will  be  done  if  there  is  an  increase  of  10° 
on  these  figures  on  warm,  bright  days.  Maintain 
a  moist  atmosphere,  freely  syringing  the  rods  two 
or  three  times  daily,  and  the  walls  and  floors  at 
the  same  time.  Disbud  early,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
waste  of  energy,  and  attend  closely  to  the  stopping 
as  advised  in  the  case  of  early  Grapes,  If  Black 
Hamburgh  or  Madresfield  Court  is  desired  late  in 
the  season,  or  say  from  October  to  mid-winter,  set 
the  house  containing  these  wide  open,  a  few  de- 
grees of  frost  doing  good  rather  than  otherwise, 
and  do  not  keep  it  any  warmer  till  the  buds  are 
bursting.  Retarding  them  in  this  fashion  may 
necessitate  a  free  use  of  fire-heat  in  the  autumn 
in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  both  the  wood  and 
crop,  but  it  is  the  only  way  of  having  them  late, 
short  of  forcing  a  second  crop  out  of  the  rods  in 
less  than  eighteen  months,  and  which  they  will 
only  stand  once.  If  there  are  any  bunches  hang- 
ing on  the  late  Vines,  cut  and  bottle  these  at  once. 
All  the  pruning  ought  now  to  be  completed,  the 
rods  being  put  into  good  order  for  starting  afresh, 
the  glass  and  woodwork  cleaned  and  the  walls 
white-washed.  Keep  the  houses  quite  cool,  a  sharp 
frost  not  being  excluded,  the  Vines  starting  all  the 
stronger  for  this  enforced  rest.  The  fii-st  week  in 
March  would  be  a  good  time  to  start  them  into 
active  growth, 

Melon.s. — Plants  raised  early  in    January  are 


very  feeble,  there  not  being  sufficient  light  and 
sunshine  to  strengthen  them.  All  the  same,  good 
care  must  be  taken  of  them — at  any  rate,  if  ripe 
fruit  is  wanted  in  April.  Before  they  are  at  all 
root-bound,  shift  from  small-sized  into  6-inch  pots, 
using  nothing  but  strong  fibrous  loam  previously 
warmed.  Keep  them  in  brisk  heat  and  raised  well 
up  to  the  glass.  Their  fruiting  quarters  should 
be  got  ready  at  once.  For  the  earliest  crops  pot 
culture  answers  best,  pots  ranging  from  13  inches 
to  1 7  inches  in  diameter  being  suitable,  though 
Melons  can  be  successfully  grown  in  still  smaller 
ones.  Rather  strong  clayey  loam  with  or  without 
any  fibre  in  it,  to  every  bushel  of  which  is  added  a 
6- inch  potful  of  bone-meal  and  the  same  quanlity 
of  slaked  lime,  is  a  very  good  mixture,  or  better 
than  anything  else  that  can  be  recommended  for 
Melons.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  hotbed  of  leaves  or 
leaves  and  manure,  drain  lightly. and  fill  with  the  soil 
soon  enough  for  this  to  get  well  warmed  through  by 
the timetheplantsare ready forplanting in  it.  Early 
Melons  being  expected  to  produce  fruit  at  the  first 
break  do  not  require  much  room,  and  the  pots  may 
therefore  be  ranged  closely  together.  If  preferred, 
a  ridge  of  soil  may  be  placed  along  a  hotbed  in  a 
forcing  house,  or  even  on  a  slate  staging  not  far 
from  the  hot-water  pipes,  the  plants  being  turned 
out  into  this  18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Those 
who  adopt  the  plan  of  sowing  seed  in  -i-inch  pots 
partly  filled  with  soil,  giving  the  plants  a  top- 
dressing  of  loam  when  well  into  rough  leaf,  should 
have  plants  quite  strong  enough  for  placin_g  direct 
where  they  are  to  fruit.  Always  plant  rather  high 
with  a  view  to  keeping  the  collars  well  above  the 
rest  of  the  ridge  of  soil,  this  being  a  good  preven- 
tive of  canker.  More  seed  of  approved  varieties 
should  now  be  sown,  the  plants,  and  which  are 
certain  to  be  much  stronger  than  any  raised  earlier 
in  the  year,  being  made  to  produce  ripe  fruit  in 
May  or  early  in  June,  ilelons  delight  in  plenty  of 
heat,  the  night  temperature  ranging  at  about  70°, 
with  a  rise  of  from  5°  to  10°  in  the  daytime,  this 
being  accompanied  with  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  Given  a  good  light  position,  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  the  plants  growing  too  spindly, 
even  if  no  air  is  given  for  some  time  to  come. 

Peactical. 
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Stoves.— Gbkeral  potting,  &c.  —  This  work 
should  now  receive  attention,  but  prior  to  making 
a  start,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  have  all  needful 
materials  in  readiness.  The  preparation  of  soils 
has  been  alluded  to  previously  ;  these  should  be 
got  into  the  warmth  of  the  stove,  or  a  house  nearly 
approaching  to  it  in  temperature.  It  is  not  many 
of  us  who  are  favoured  with  heated  potting  sheds; 
therefore,  at  this  season  the  place  best  suited  for 
repotting  stove  plants  is  in  the  house  itself.  This 
can  be  done  with  good  management  so  as  not  to 
occasion  any  inconvenience,  A  movable  potting 
bench  is  a  very  handy  thing  and  saves  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  mess  also  ;  it  need  not  be  a  large  one, 
as  various  mixtures  of  soil  can  be  made  away  from 
it.  If  the  pots  be  new  ones,  they  should  have  a 
few  hours'  soakirg  previously  ;  it  is  surprising  what 
an  amount  of  water  they  will  absorb.  Use  no  pots 
that  are  still  wet  from  the  cleansing  they  have 
had.  In  repotting,  one  general  mistake  is  that  of 
overpotting  ;  there  is  nothing  rational  in  this  ;  it 
does  not  tend  to  the  building-up  of  a  permanent 
plant.  It  may  hasten  growth,  it  is  true,  in  the 
case  of  very  free  and  quick-growing  plants,  but 
there  will  come  a  time  of  reckoning  later  on  with 
the  roots  around  the  sides  of  the  pots,  the  more 
central  portion  destitute  of  them,  and  consequently 
soured  by  repeated  waterings. 

Flowering  plants. — Plants  of  a  deciduous 
character  may  in  most  instances  be  considerably 
reduced  at  the  root  when  it  is  not  desirable  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  pots.  Thus,  Allamandas, 
Bougainvilleas  and  the  Clerodendrons  (climbing 
varieties)  may  be  sufiicienlly  reduced  when  in 
fairly  large  pots  to  allow  of  sufficiently  fresh  soil 
for  them  to  re-occupy  the  same  size  again.     Even 


if  potting  these  plants  into  larger  pots,  it  is  advis- 
able to  reduce  somewhat  so  as  to  encourage  a  more 
even  break  of  fiesh  roots.  Such  plants  as  the 
Clerodendrons  (shrubby  varieties)  should  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  then  be  repotted  into 
smaller  pots.  Plants  for  instance  that  have 
occupied  pots  12  inches  or  14  inches  in  diameter 
may  be  put  into  those  of  8  inches  and  10  inches, 
being  re-potted  later  on  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
The  stove  Vincas  come  under  the  same  treatment 
as  the  foregoing  type  of  Clerodendrons  both  of 
which  are  rarely  seen  in  first-rate  condition  now. 
If  they  be  given  too  much  root  room  at  the  start 
it  is  seldom  they  do  so  well,  but  give  them  two  or 
three  shifts  so  that  the  roots  are  obliged  to  lay 
hold  of  the  soil  as  they  grow,  then  may  these  fine 
flowering  plants  be  grown  most  successfully.  Ever- 
green or  semi-evertrreen  plants  should  be  more 
carefully  dealt  with  in  repotting,  Ixoras,  for 
instance,  should  be  potted  if  possible  into  larger 
pots  with  but  little  reduction  at  the  roots.  If  they 
liave  to  be  reduced  to  again  occupy  the  same  size 
of  pots,  then  the  pruning  of  the  shoots  should 
correspond  with  that  of  the  roots.  Rather  than 
reduce  them  too  much,  I  prefer  to  grow  on 
a  young  stock,  Dipladenias  need  to  be  dealt 
with  cautiously  ;  if  not,  the  plants  will  receive 
a  check.  Do  not  pot  these  plants  just  forthe  sake 
of  potting  them;  if  in  need  of  a  shift  give  it  them, 
but  only  a  moderate  one  ;  if  not  needed  let  them 
alone.  Where  the  soil  is  sour  so  as  to  require  any 
reduction  at  the  roots  the  work  should  be  done 
cautiously,  so  as  to  preserve  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  roots.  Gardenias  may  very  well  be  treated 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  Ixoias,  save  in  the  ease  of 
the  early  flowering  plants.  These  latter  should 
not  be  touched  until  they  have  flowered,  when 
after  pruning  (where  needed)  they  can  be  started 
afresh,  Francisceas  come  under  the  same  category 
as  the  Ixoras,  but  Hoyas  will  thrive  well  for  several 
years  without  any  fresh  potting  wh,atever  ;  in  fact 
they  often  flower  best  when  pot-bound.  Small  or 
growing  plants  of  Medinilla  magnifica  should  be 
potted  on,  large  ones  being  left  as  they  are  for  the 
same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gardenias,  It  is 
never  advisable  to  reduce  the  Stephanotis  to  any 
extent,  but  pot  on  if  possible.  Large  plants  if 
potted  well  will  last  for  three  or  four  years  in  good 
condition.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  re-establish 
the  Tabernsemontanas  before  they  flower,  but  if 
overpotted  they  often  grow  too  luxuriantly,  Til- 
landsias,  Vriesias,  and  Billbergias  should  all  be 
treated  like  Pine-apples  as  to  potting,  sive  that 
much  smaller  pots  will  suffice  for  them.  The  Ron- 
deletias  are  very  fine  plants  when  well  grown ; 
they  only  need  to  be  potted  when  of  good  size 
every  second  or  third  year,  they  being  plants  with 
very  fine  roots. 

Soils  and  pruning. — The  soil  in  the  majority 
of  the  cases  cited  should  consist  of  peat  and  loam, 
using  leaf-mould  also,  or  in  place  of  the  former 
when  dealing  with  such  fast-growing  subjects  as 
Ailamandas,  Ixoras,  Dipladenias  and  Rondeletias 
should  all  have  good  fibrous  peat,  so  should  the 
Bromeliads  and  Hoyas,  the  only  other  addition 
being  sand  with  charcoal  (nutty)  if  the  peat  be 
not  over-fibrous.  Pot  firmly  and  well  in  every  case; 
work  done  properly  in  the  way  of  potting  lays  the 
foundation  for  future  success.  In  the  case  of  all 
plants  that  have  been  kept  dry  through  the  winter, 
a  soaking  should  be  given  previous  to  potting,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ailamandas,  for  instance.  Pruning 
should  all  be  done  in  advance  of  the  potting ; 
to  withhold  the  knife  in  some  cases  is  a  mis- 
take altogether,  whilst  in  others  it  is  needful 
to  be  more  cautious,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Vincas 
and  Ailamandas  all  bear  hard  pruning,  so  does  the 
shrubby  section  of  Clerodendrons,  with  the  Hibis- 
cus family,  and  that  most  severely.  Other  climbers 
require  a  more  moderate  treatment,  thinning  out 
rather  than  a  general  pruning.  The  Rondeletias, 
to  flower  them  well,  require  to  be  hard  pruned 
when  a  well-formed  plant  has  been  obtained  ;  this 
fact  often  escapes  notice  in  their  treatment.  Fran- 
cisceas, the  Tabermvmontan.as,  and  the  Medinillas 
must  be  dealt  with  after  flowering,  a  fre^h  growth 
afterwards  being  made  for  another  year, 

J,  Hudson. 
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THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Prepakatoky  Work. 

Whether  our  rock  garden  is  to  be  on  a  large 
scale  or  of  modest  proportious,  a  certain  amount 
of  preparatory  work  will  at  all  times  be  neces- 
sary. The  extent  of  such  work  must  vary,  of 
course,  according  to  the  site  chosen. 

If  the  selected  ground  is  already  an  irregular 
pit  or  dell,  little  preparation  will  be  required 
beyond  taking    off  the   surface   soil,    ensuring 
perfect  drainage,   and   perhaps   making   a   few 
recesses  to  increase  the  irregularity.     The  ex- 
cjivated  good  surface  soil  and  that  of  inferior 
quality  should,  of  course,  be  kept  separate,  and 
though  both  kinds   may  be  again  required  for 
raising  other  portions  of  the  ground,  it  will  at 
all  times  be  found  an  advantage  not  to  deposit 
this  soil  too  near,   where   it  would  be  in    the 
way  when  arranging  the  stones,  but  just  near 
enough  to  be  thrown  behind  the  stones  as  re- 
quired.    I  do  not  favour  the  theory  advanced 
in  some  books  that  to  make  a  rock  garden  the 
soil  should  be  filled  up  first  and  the  stones  put 
on  afterwards.     1  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  soil  should  be  supported  by  the  stones,  and 
not  the  stones  by  the  soil.     If  the  site  for  the 
rock  garden  is  an  almost  level  piece  of  ground, 
more  extensive  and  deeper  excavations  will  be 
required    in   order   to    produce    the   desirable 
irregularity.     A   sunk    rock    garden  has  many 
advantages,  which  will  be  pointed  out  further 
on.     Deep  recesses  for  caves  or  other  features 
.should   l)e  taken  out  much  wi-^er  than  really 
required,  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  scope  for  a 
picturesque  arrangement  of  the  stone.     Where 
water  is  to  be  in  connection  with  the  rock  garden, 
either  in  the  shape  of  a  pond  or  streamlet,  the 
position  should  be  carefully  marked  out  and  exca- 
vated at  the  first,  and  In  arranging  for  the  size, 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  thickness 
and  depth  of  cement,  concrete  or  other  material 
used  for  securing  the  sides  and  the  bottom.     As 
such  portions  would,  naturally,  be  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  rock  garden,  all  elementary  work, 
masonry,  drainage,   itc  ,  should  if  possible  be 
completed  before  the  actual  rock  building  can 
commence,  as   that  latter  work  also   must   of 
necessity  be  begun  at  the  lowest  level,  especially 
if  the  rock  garden  is  to  be  somewhat  extensive 
or  if  the  ground  is  sloping.     For  the  construc- 
tion of  a  small  rocky  bed  little  preparation  is 
needed  beyond  a  slight  excavation  aud  perfect 
drainage.     Before  beginning  the  actual  work  of 
constructing  the  rocks,  it  will  also  be  found  an 
advantage  to  have  at  least  the  greater  portion 
of  the  stones,  soil,  and  often  even  some  of  the 
plants  in  readiness  and  close  at  hand.      When 
stones  are  procured  in  small  quantities  only  as 
the  work  proceeds,  it  will  be  found  much  more 
difficult  to  make  the  most  of  them,  and  it  may 
often  happen  that  the  stones  arriving  last  in- 
clude   pieces    which  could  have  been"  used  to 
much  better  advantage  hid  they  been  available 
during  an  earlier  stage  of  the  work.    The  stones 
should,  if  possible,  be  deposited  on  the  higher 
side  of  the  field  of  operations,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  move  ihem  down  hill  as  required.     It 
is  advisable  to  procure  a  number  of  good  stroncr 
planks  on  which  they  may  be  rolled  into  their 
places.     For  moving  heavy  stones,  there  is  no 
better   means   than   a   low   trolly   as   used    by 
builder,*,  and  gen3rally  made  of  strong  planks 
measurmg  about  -4  ft.  in  length  and  3  ft.  in  width, 
having  a    strong  pole  which  furnishes    at  the 
same  time  an  excellent  lever  for  loading  heavy 
pieces.     The  wheels    of  this  trolly  should    be 
very  strong  and  not  more  than  about  12  ins.  in 


diameter,  so  as  not  to  project  above  the  trolly, 
where  tliey  would  be  in  the  way  when  loading 
stones.  Extrasizedstones,  weighing  a  ton  or  more, 
are  best  shifted  by  means  of  planks  and  rollers 
in  the  following  manner  :  The  stone  should  be 
placed  on  a  strong  plank,  say  2  feet  wide  and 
6  feet  to  S  feet  long.  Beneath  this  plank 
sliould  be  placed  round  pieces  of  wood  or  iron 
to  act  as  rollers,  which,  again,  should  run  on  a 
kind  of  tramway  made  of  planks  lying  Hat  on 
the  ground,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  shifted 
if  required.  It  will  be  found  very  easy  to 
propel  in  this  way  by  means  of  iron  bars  or 
other  levers  stones  even  as  much  as  "2  tons  in 
weight.  Three  rollers  are  required  for  this 
mode  of  transport,  but  only  two  would  be  used 
at  a  time,  keeping  the  other  in  reserve  for 
placing  it  in  position  as  soon  as  the  plank  on 
which  the  stone  rests  has  left  the  last  roller. 
If  hea\'y  stones  have  to  be  moved  to  a  higher 
level  than  could  be  safely  effected  by  means  of 
rolling  them  on  an  inclined  plane  made  of 
planks,  it  would  be  best  to  hoist  them  by 
means  of  blocks  aud  pulleys. 

The  soil  required  for  the  rock  garden  should, 
as  already  stated,  also  be  in  readiness  at  the 
commencement.  It  would  be  advisable  to  pro- 
cure a  quantity  of  loam,  gritty  sand,  peat,  leaf- 
mould  aud  broken  stones,  depositing  them  in 
separate  heaps  and  mixing  as  wanted,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  to  be  used. 
A  little  old  mortar  or  chalk  will  also  be  found  a 
very  desirable  material  for  mixing  with  the  soil 
intended  for  the  lime  loving  alpines.  A  small 
quantity  of  Sphagnum  Moss  might  also  be  ob- 
tained, as  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  article  for 
all  plants  requiring  a  moist  and  spongy  soil. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know,  before 
the  stonework  is  proceeded  with,  for  what  class 
of  plants;  the  rock  garden  is  to  be  made,  and 
as  many  of  the  alpines  are  best  planted  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
have  such  plants  close  at  hand.  These  plants, 
wherever  po.ssible,  should  be  procured  in  pots 
and  might  be  plunged  close  by  and  selected  as 
required.  This  is  particularly  desirable  in  the 
case  of  all  plants  which  have  to  be  inserted 
sideways  into  upright  or  slanting  fissures,  as 
they  could  never  be  planted  so  easily  after  the 
stonework  has  been  completed  as  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  when  the  soO  used  for 
tilling  in  behind  the  stones  might  be  specially 
adapted  to  their  wants.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Lithospermum  prostratum. — I  fear  it  is  but  too 
true  that  in  severe  winters  old  plants  are  liable  to  be 
killed.  There  is  additional  risk  in  the  case  of  plants, 
however  strong  they  may  be,  that  have  become  hard- 
ened in  ih-;  wood  about  the  collar.  It  is  at  this 
part  generally  where  frost  injury  occurs,  as  if  the 
grain  of  the  wood  when  ripe  could  not  resist  rup- 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  this  pUnt  dry  in 


winter,  though  in  summer  it  loves  plenty  of  mois- 
ture. Referiing  again  to  the  way  in  which  old 
plants  die  whilst  young  ones  under  the  fame  con- 
ditions live,  it  is  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  this 
plant.  You  see  the  same  thing  largely  in  the  Sun 
Koses  (Ilelianthemum),  some  of  the  Hvpericums, 
Wallflowers,  and  Lavender,  and  many  other  small 
shrubs  that  have  wiie-like  wood  and  thin  self- 
peeling  bark  or  skin,  and  it  is  precisely  this  class  of 
plant  that  is  benefited  more  by  shelter  from  wet 
tlian  shelter  intendeJ  to  otherwise  keep  off  the 
cold. 

Iiilium  gig:art8um.— My  experience  of  this 
is  but  very  slight ;  it  is  true  it  has  existed  with  me 
for  many  years,  though  it  has  not  flourished.  As  I 
have  otiensaid,  I  fear  my  soil  is  too  dry  for  Lilies. 
The  peculiarity  about  this  Lily  is  that  the  offsets 


come  very  near  the  surface,  and  yet  according  to 
my  experience  they  may  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
there  during  the  winter  safely ;  20°  of  frost  will 
take  them  wholesale,  though  the  bigser  and  deeper 
set  parent  bulbs  have  not  been  killed. 

Coronilla  varia. — The  commonest  form  of  this 
is  that  with  a  blend  of  white  and  rosy  purple  in 
the  clustered  flower-heads,  but  even  in  a  single 
specimen  the  colours  are  not  uniformly  disposed  ; 
indeed,  the  specific  name  may  in  this  ca.^e  be  said 
to  have  a  threefold  application.  The  species  itself 
is  variable,  the  rosy  purple  being  more  or  less  pre- 
sent and  sometimes  quite  absent  in  different  speci- 
mens. Then  it  may  apply  in  the  sense  of  various 
colours  being  present  in  the  flowers,  and  also  again, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  the  flowers  of  a  given 
cluster  being  variously  coloured,  as  say  some  white 
and  some  rose.  There  has  of  late  been  consider- 
able inquiry  for  this  species;  why,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  iliat  fact  which  has  in  part  suggested  this 
note.  Possibly  it  may  be  that  something  has  oc- 
curred to  largely  cause  its  death  in  many  gardens, 
for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  some  of  the 
leguminose  species  to  go  off  in  this  way  during 
some  winters.  For  instance,  a  year  ago  the  white 
Goat's  Rue  (Galega  officinalis  alba)  largely  died  in 
all  parts  of  the  country— an  interesting  fact  worthy 
of  attention.  With  regard  to  this  Coronilla,  how- 
ever, I  must  not  speak  in  excess  of  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  it  is  this,  that  I  never  exparienced  its 
loss  otherwise  than  by  a  most  vigorous  intent  ion  to 
destroy  it.  Once  it  gets  a  good  root-hold  you  may 
find  it  sprini^ing  up  strongly  anywhere  ?>  feet  or  4 
feet  from  its  previous  year's  tops.  After  all  it  is 
a  showy  and  even  beautiful  plant,  especially  when 
not  kept  in  bounds  or  given  a  place  where  its 
rampant  habit  can  have  scope.  In  short,  this  rapid 
spreading  plant  of  a  stature  t  f  a  foo',  or  18  inches 
and  a  procumbent  habit  is  most  fitted  for  the  semi- 
wild  garden,  where,  however,  it  may  have  plenty 
of  sunshine.     C.  iberica  is  decidedly  tender. 

Silene  acaulis. — "  Do  you  get  this  to  flower 
well  ?  "  From  the  frequency  o£  th's  question  one 
may  almost  infer  that  in  many  gardens  it  is  a 
sparse  bloomer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  it 
to  be  so,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  o'.her 
garders  it  flowers  profusely.  You  get  it  to  grow 
far  better  and  also  flower  more  freely  if  given 
plenty  of  limestone  chips  amongst  its  roots. 
It  is  also  a  plant  that  clearly  shows  its  love  and 
preference  for  the  thin  air  of  the  mountains,  and 
although  I  am  unprepared  to  draw  the  line  of  the 
cause  of  flowering  and  non-flowering  specimens  on 
these  conditions,  I  believe  that  observation  will 
confirm  the  the-jry  that  pure  air  and  lime  are  all 
but  essential  fornot  only  good  flowering  specimens, 
but  for  vigorous  foliage;  indeed,  generally  where 
the  plant  is  well  grown  there  is  not  much  cause  for 
complaint  at  the  absence  of  flowers.  It  may  also 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  in  the  western  high- 
lands of  Scotland  this  plant  abounds  in  peaty  soil 
in  flaky  layers  on  big  rocks  mixed  with  the  pretty 
little  Thalictrum  minus  and  the  dninty  Loiseleuria 
procumbens.  Of  course,  in  such  habitats  the  plant 
has  the  benefit  of  purer  air  than  when  under  culti- 
vation. 

Omphalodes  verna. — I  would  not  attempt  to 
plant  this  until  a  couple  of  months  hence.  The 
offset  roots  from  the  outer  edges  of  big  specimens, 
which  will  be  the  best  for  transplanting,  will  bs 
better  left  on  the  parent  pi  int  until  March.  It 
is  true  they  may  then  be  showing  flowers,  but  this 
will  not  mitter,  the  object  being  to  establish  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time  bold  groups  ;  besides,  if 
the  off-ets  can  be  transferred  with  a  goodly  portion 
of  soil  to  their  roots,  they  may  flower  in  their  new 
quarters  just  as  well  as  it  they  had  not  been  de- 
tached. The  plant  likes  partial  shade,  but  is  not 
particular  about  soil  if  not  actually  stiff  or  clay- 
like. 

The  double  white  Rocket.— I  do  not  think 
that  we  have  any  reason  to  find  fault  with  the 
hardine.ss  of  this  plant  as  a  cause  for  its  dying  off 
in  some  gardens  every  winter.  It  is  well  known 
to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and,  indeed,  to  be  hap- 
pier nowhere  than  with  our  Scotch  friends  in 
some    of    the    coldest  districts.     It  is,   however, 
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better  for  annual  propagation  by  division  of  the 
stalks  and  crown  buds.  What  I  mean  by  this  is 
that  the  bulky  buds  which  push  into  growth  in 
the  autumn  at  or  near  the  ground-line  may  be 
slipped  o&  singly  ;  such  as  have  roots  and  those 
higher  up  the  stem  may  be  taken  with  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  stem  slit  downwards  so  as  to  in- 
clude a  part  of  the  old  root.  These  rooted  offset 
buds  and  divisions  of  the  older  stem  should  be 
planted  in  rich  soil  not  later  than  early  September. 
Old  plants  should  be  stopped  by  cutting  them  over- 
head to  induce  the  young  foliar  growth  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  enables  the  propagator  to  secure  free 
growth  and  well-established  plants  before  the  cold 
sets  in,  and  stock  so  prepared  is  much  more  re- 
liable. I  believe,  as  I  have  before  said  in  these 
columns,  that  the  chief  enemy  is  the  grub  or  cater- 
pillar which  enfolds  itself  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
young  foliage,  so  that  when  it  does  not  actually 
kill  the  plant  it  so  weakens  and  destroys  the  point 
of  growth,  that  at  the  best  but  weak  plants  and 
indifferent  bloom  can  be  expected.  Now  this  pest 
is  one  of  the  most  persistent  I  have  ever  had  to 
deal  with  amongst  flowers.  You  think  you  squash 
it,  but  it  remains  active,  doing  injury  all  the  winter 
months,  and  when  it  gets  larger  in  spring  in  a 
very  short  time  it  is  capable  of  eating  off  both  old 
and  young  leaves.  There  is  very  visible  evidence 
of  its  presence  in  the  form  of  a  white  matted 
web  securing  the  younger  leaves,  rolled  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  is  found  to  nestle.  Hardly  any- 
where can  you  find  the  double  white  Rocket,  or  for 
that  matter  the  double  ]:>urple,  free  from  this  enemy, 
and  often  when  you  may  think  you  have  cleared 
a  plant  thoroughly,  it  may  be  again  found  to  be 
infested  as  bad  as  ever  in  a  week  or  two.  Still  all 
you  can  do  that  I  am  aware  of  is  to  relieve  the 
plants  by  hand-picking  from  time  to  time. 

Inula  Hookeri.— Raised  from  seed  this  is  very 
near  to  I.  glandulosa,  so  much  so,  that  some  plants 
can  only  be  recognised  when  grown  side  by  side 
with  the  older  form.  A  well-marked  distinction 
is  its  taller  and  more  erect  growth.  Generally 
speaking,  it  does  not  form  underground  stems, 
like  glandulosa  ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  correct 
perhaps  to  say  that  it  does  not  run  at  the  roots  at 
all,  for  I  have  proved  it  to  do  so  in  a  small  degree 
in  the  ca'e  of  plants  that  have  been  left  three 
years  undisturbed,  and  grown  in  a  light  soil  and 
warm  situation.  I  daresay  that  some  people  will 
wonder  why  I  grow  a  plant  like  this  in  a  sunny 
place  and  light  soil,  for  it  is  well  known  that  no 
plants  are  more  distressed  by  a  hot  summer's  day 
than  the  iDulas.  My  chief  reason  is  that  from 
want  of  space  I  cannot  give  all  plants  exactly  the 
conditions  that  would  most  suit  them,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Inulas  are  capable  of  being  perfectly 
revived  after  powerful  sunshine.  Should  the  buds, 
however,  or  heads  be  considerably  developed,  they 
may  be  rendered  blind  by  a  hot,  dry  day.  I  would 
certainly  sooner  pisnt  the  Inulas  in  a  fairly  stiff 
loam  of  a  retentive  character. 

Hepatica  angulosa.— This  in  our  cold  York- 
shire climate  flowers  contemporaneously  with  the 
winter  Aconite  and  earliest  Snowdrop.  At  present 
it  is  doing  so  after  the  severe  spell  of  frosty 
weather,  mostly  without  the  advantage  of  snow. 
How  slow  many  of  our  flower  friends  are  to  practi- 
cally recognise  this  the  earliest  and  the  largest 
flowering  of  the  Hepaticas.  As  a  rule  the  varieties 
implied  by  the  name  Hepatica  are  the  varieties 
of  triloba,  and  rarely  is  this  larger  species  asked 
for  by  its  name,  as  it  should  be.  It  is  earlier  by  a 
month  than  the  varieties  of  triloba,  and  by  two 
months  than  some  of  its  varieties.  This  should  be 
reason  enough  for  commendation.  We  can  well 
do  with  a  few  more  reliable  midwinter  flowers. 


WooilcHle,  KirhstaU. 


J.  Wood. 


Callas.— No  doubt  the  planting  out  of  the  roots 
in'  the  summer  is  an  easy  way  of  growing  these, 
espacially  where  the  plants  are  required  of 
large  size  for  decoration  and  where  labour  is  scarce, 
but  where  a  quantity  of  blooms  is  needed 
by  Christmas,  the  plan  of  keeping  Callas  in  pots  is 
calculated  to  give  the  best  results.'l  find  that  where 


the  Callas  were  put  out  in  the  summer,  potted  up 
at  the  end  of  September,  and  grown  in  a  mode- 
rately warm  greenhouse,  the  leaves  soon  become 
lanky  and  drawn  if,  as  it  often  happens,  the  plants 
are  some  distance  from  the  glass.  The  Messrs. 
Drover,  Farebam  Nurseries,  who  are  large  growers 
of  this  Lily,  now  keep  their  plants  in  pots  the 
whole  year.  One  season  they  had  a  span-roofed 
house  containing  1000  plants  mainly  in  a  centre 
bed.  These  were  planted  out  in  heavy  soil  in  the 
house,  but  evidently  the  plan  was  not  considered 
satisfactory,  as  next  season  pots  were  again  em- 
ployed.— E.  M. 


THE  FROST  OF  1802-93. 

We  had  a  frost  beginning'with  Christmas  Day,  and 
lasting  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  ending  as  usual 
with  snow.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  effects  on 
the  out-door  garden  to-day,  the  last  day  of  January. 
It  is  surprising  to  notice  the  rapid  advance  of  early 
flowers  after  enduring  20°  of  frost,  and  being 
bound  up  in  frozen  earth  as  hard  as  a  stone.  Ane° 
mone  blanda  is  in  flower,  and  only  waiting  for  a 
sunny  day  to  expand  fully  its  beautiful  purple 
blossoms;  it  is  a  perfect  treasure  in  the  early  year. 
Anemone  fulgens  has  been  frost-bitten,  but  will 
evidently  soon  come  into  flower  if  this  mild  weather 
continues.  One  of  the  finest  beds  of  mixed  Ane- 
mone coronaria  I  ever  saw  was  in  flower  on  Epi- 
phany (January  ii\,  but  that  was  near  Modbury,  in 
South  Devon.  Here  we  shall  have  to  wait  some 
time  for  our  Anemones  of  that  species,  but  Ane- 
mone apennina  will  soon  be  beautiful ;  it  grows  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  my  garden,  and  seems  to 
spread  freely  every  year. 

Primula  cashmeriana  has  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  frost  and  snow,  but  is  already  recovering. 
Primula  sikkimensis  died,  though  sheltered  in  a 
uold  frame :  I  had  some  fine  plants  and  I  consider 
them  a  great  loss.  Primula  rosea  is  beginning  to 
start,  after  being  almost  invisible.  It  is  in  a  cold, 
damp  place  out-of-doors. 

Helleborus  atrorubens  is  in  flower  and  has  been 
ready  to  open  its  purple  buds  since  December. 
Maximus  and  niger  are  unaccountably  late  with  me 
this  year.  I  am  glad  to  see  in  The  G.irden  of  last 
week  that  others  have  failed  with  the  common 
Christmas  Rose  in  tubs  as  well  as  myself;  I  nearly 
lost  some  plants  by  growing  them  in  that  way.  I 
attributed  the  failure  to  the  soil  being  too  stiff.  I 
am  inclined  to  try  them  in  tubs  again  with  more 
sand  and  leaf  mould.  The  pretty  leaves  of  Helle- 
borus trifolius  are,  of  course,  perfectly  free  from 
any  harm  by  the  late  frost ;  they  are  undoubtedly 
useful  fine-foliaged  plants,  and  the  flowers  are  in- 
teresting. 

Iris  reticulata  is  looking  unusually  strong  and 
just  showing  colour.  After  reading  what  was  said 
about  this  Iris  last  year,  I  debated  in  my  mind 
whether  to  take  it  up  in  summer,  or  leave  it  in 
the  ground.  I  decided  upon  the  latter  alternative, 
and  it  has  answered  well.  It  has  now  been  left 
undisturbed  in  the  same  place  some  years.  I  took 
up  persica  and  dried  the  roots  and  replaced  them. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  not  yet  showing  above 
ground  as  they  ought  to  be.  Hispanica  is  looking 
well  and  strong.     It  is  one  of  my  favourites. 

Hundreds  of  Snowdrops  will  be  in  flower  in  a 
day  or  two  ;  I  wish  I  could  say  thousands.  The 
common  yellow  Crocus  is  opening  to-day.  The 
pretty  flowers  of  the  Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis 
hyemalis)  have  been  out  for  a  week,  making  good 
companions  for  Anemone  blanda.  Allium  neapoli- 
tanum,  which  is  just  now  a  useful  greenhouse 
flower,  is  Iriing  to  grow  in  the  open,  but  having 
been  well  advanced  before  the  frost,  it  is  severely 
cut,  but  will,  nevertheless,  evidently  come  on  and 
flower  later  in  the  season.  I  thought  this  year  I 
would  try  how  early  I  could  get  the  Paper-white 
Narcissus  to  flower  out-of-doors.  The  buds  came 
on  rapidly  in  December,  but  the  frost  pinched 
them,  and  it  is  doubtful  now  whether  they  will 
open  or  not.  IE  they  do,  they  will  be  very  much 
earlier  than  any  other  kind.  Of  course  they  are 
over  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  were  deliciously 
sweet  at  Christmas-time. 


Since  the  frost  I  have  been  able  to  gather  a 
bunch  of  Marie  Louise  Violets,  but  although  they 
were  carefully  covered  with  mats  in  the  frame 
during  the  severe  weather,  they  have  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  frost. 

Bambusa  Metake  seems  to  be  absolutely  imper- 
vious to  any  amount  of  cold.  It  is  indifferent  to 
snow  or  frost,  and  holds  its  own  as  if  no  alteration 
of  weather  had  taken  place.  Not  so  with  Arun- 
dinaria  falcata,  which  suffers  a  good  deal,  but 
being  deciduous  it  does  not  destroy  the  beauty  of 
the  plant  next  year,  when  it  pushes  up  fresh  rods, 
and  some  of  the  old  rods  are  clothed  anew  with 
its  beautiful  leaves.  It  is  a  singularly  handsome 
Bamboo  in  my  opinion,  and  has  lived  out-of-doors 
and  increased  in  size  with  me  for  many  years, 
while  Pampas  Grass  has  been  ruined,  though  not 
absolutely  killed  by  snow. 

Cyclamen  hedera^foIium  collapses  during  the 
frost,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  it  revives  and 
becomes  at  once  fresh  and  green  again,  nestling, 
as  it  loves  to  nestle,  among  the  roots  of  some  tall 
forest  tree.  Chimonanthus  fragrans  is  flowering 
abundantly,  and  its  little  yellow  blossoms  taken  off 
the  tree  and  placed  in  a  saucer  with  some  water 
scent  the  room.  Olearia  Haasti,  about  which  there 
has  sometimes  been  a  question  as  to  hardiness, 
has  stood  the  extreme  weather  perfectly  well  and 
looks  as  fresh  as  it  did  in  September. 

A  Gloucestershire  Parson. 


EVERGREEN  HARDY  PLANTS. 
When  hardy  plants  are  merely  grown  as  isolated 
.specimens  in  mixed  borders,  it  is  impossible  to 
realise  the  possibilities  special  things  possess  for 
creating  fine  effects.  The  mixed  border,  treated 
in  the  orthodox  way,  is  a  very  bald  and  bare  ex- 
panse during  winter,  for  it  must  be  made  to  con- 
form to  certain  false  notions  about  tidiness ;  so 
every  stem  is  cut  to  the  ground,  and  sticks  and 
labels  are  the  prominent  features  during  winter. 
We  are  improving  on  this — in  the  first  place  by 
making  particular  selections,  and  thereby  using 
fewer  subjects  in  greater  quantity,  grouping  in- 
stead of  isolating ;  and  the  plants  that  retire  to 
rest  beneath  the  ground,  such  for  example  as  the 
Starworts  and  Knotweeds,  are  not  cut  down,  but 
their  graceful  nut-brown  stems  are  permitted  to 
stand  through  the  winter.  A  clothed  surface  is 
better  than  a  barren  one,  and  a  plant's  own  stems 
denote  its  individuality  and  whereabouts  infinitely 
better  than  stakes  and  labels.  Something  still 
better  may  be  had,  however,  by  selecting  those 
hardy  plants  whose  leaves  are  persistent,  and 
grouping  them  in  beds  or  borders  near  the  house  if 
required. 

The  Yucca,  with  its  bold  pointed  leaves,  is  at  all 
times  a  striking  plant  in  the  garden,  and  worthy 
of  prominence.  In  places  where  it  is  liable  to 
suffer  from  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  sheltered 
border  near  the  house  would  be  a  fitting  place  for 
it.  The  Megaseas,  or  broad-leaved  Saxifrages, 
which  rank  high  among  evergreen  hardy  plants, 
are  of  easy  culture  in  any  place  or  position,  at 
least  one  pretty  way  being  to  use  them  as  a 
groundwork  or  carpet  to  colonies  or  groups  of 
Yuccas.  Their  normal  colour  is  green,  but  in  cer- 
tain soils  and  situations  they  take  on  daring  winter 
most  glowing  hues  of  crimson  and  retain  them  till 
active  growth  commences  in  spring.  Hellebores, 
or  Christmas  Roses,  have  handsome  leafage,  espe- 
cially those  whose  flowers  are  the  least  orna- 
mental. H.  niger  and  its  varieties,  flowering 
throughout  the  winter,  attract  us  chiefly  by  their 
flowers,  but  the  rich  glossy  leafage  is  pretty  also. 
Much  finer  are  the  leaves  of  the  later  flowering 
red-coloured  species.  The  Oriental  kind  (H.  orien- 
talis)  has  immense  tufts  of  leaves  borne  on  stems 
2  feet  in  length,  and  which  stand  up  boldly.  In 
a  rich  deep  moist  soil  it  is  a  truly  striking  plant, 
and  would  be  prized  by  many  if  it  never  flowered. 
There  are  some  others  of  this  character,  but  none 
quite  so  fine.  There  are  other  species  well  adapted 
for  bold  groups  in  the  garden  or  to  furnish  bare 
sandy  banks  of  poor  soil  where  little  else  would 
grow.     Our  native  species  (H.  fcetidus)  is  typical 
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of  these.  It  makes  quite  a  large  specimen,  for 
whilst  otlier  Hellebores  are  truly  herbaceous,  this 
has  a  shrubby  habit  of  producing  long  stems,  which 
are  richly  clothed  wirh  dark  green  digitate  leaves. 
It  has  a  rather  UD]  feasant  odour  when  handled, 
but  as  seen  growing  is  very  effective.  H.  viridis  is 
also  of  merit,  and  still  more  striking  is  one  we  have 
under  the  name  of  trifolius,  a  name,  by  the  way, 
happily  de>criptive  of  its  characteristics.  It  has 
a  bushy  habit  of  growth,  and  the  le.^ves  consist  of 
three  large  broad  leaflets  terminating  the  leaf-stalk. 
They  are  rather  oval,  serrate,  and  spiny  looking 
upon  their  edges,  looking  more  like  the  leaves 
of  a  Mahonia  than  those  of  a  Hellebore. 

Till  the   advent  of   Heuchera  sanguinea,   little 
notice   was   taktn   of  the  family,  for  the  species 


bronzed  during  the  winter.  Ferulas  can  hardly 
be  called  evergreen,  but  their  season  of  rest 
is  a  short  one ;  for,  dying  down  at  the  end 
of  summer,  they  appear  again  before  the  year 
is  closed.  The  finely-cut,  tender  green  leaves 
look  ill  adapted  to  withstand  winter's  frost,  yet 
they  suffer  not,  but  afford  the  lichest  bit  of  ver- 
dure imaginable.  The  blue  Indian  Poppy  (Me- 
conopsis  \Vallichi)  is  not  a  plant  for  every  garden, 
but  a  group  of  a  dozen  plants  that  we  had  two 
years  ago  was  charming  throughout  the  winter,  the 
leaves  being  nearly  a  foot  in  length  and  thickly 
covered  with  yellow  hairs.  Morina  longifolia  might 
I  be  mistaken  for  a  strong  Thistle,  so  great  is  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves ;  they  are  very  long  and 
piickly.     A  group  should  be  disposed  where  one 


Growth  of  Hellebores  in  the  winter. 


in  cultivation  had  no  floral  beauty,  the  colour 
of  their  flowers  being  chiefly  green  ;  but  when 
grouped  or  massed  they  give  ns  a  delightful  effect 
of  leafage  in  shades  of  bronzy  green  and  crimson. 
Carpet  beds  of  tender,  bright-leaved  plants  are 
hardly  wanted  during  the  summer  season  of  lovely 
flowers,  but  a  spreading  mass  of  Heuchera  is  a  pic- 
ture at  the  present  time,  and  goes  a  long  way  to 
prove  that  winter  neel  not  be  quite  a  dreary,  life- 
less and  colourless  season  among  hardy  garden 
flowers.  Some  Irises  have  ample  leafage  through- 
out the  winter.  There  is  a  variegated  form  of  I. 
pseudacorus  of  special  beauty  and  distinctness, 
whilst  I.  fcetidissima  is  very  attractive  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  with  the  added  merit  of  being  able  to 
hold  its  own  and  make  itself  conspicuous  in  wild 
and  grassy  places.  Phlomii  samia  carpets  the 
ground  with  verdure,  whi'st  the  whorlel  flower- 
stems  of  last  summer  stand  up  erect.  The  leaves 
of  Epimediums  heve  become  beautifully  veined  and 


might  brtish  against  it  and  fill  the  air  suddenly 
with  the  sweet  spicy  odour  at  all  times  present  iii 
the  leaves  or  flower-stems.  Tufts  of  the  Drop- 
wort  (Spiraea  filipendula)  are  harJly  less  graceful 
than  the  Ferns  thst  we  shelter  beneath  glass; 
whilst,  descending  to  plants  of  lowlier  growth, 
such  as  the  many  alpines  which  thrive  as  well  in 
our  lowland  gardens  as  upon  their  native  mountain 
slopes,  how  numerous  and  varied  are  the  evergreen 
types.  With  Saxifrages,  both  mossy  and  encrusted, 
Sedums,  Sempervivums,  perennial  Candj  tufts. 
Sandworts.  Speedwells  and  Gentians,  a  border  of 
evergreen  hardy  plants  need  not  lack  variety,  and 
that  of  the  choicest  and  bsst. — A.  H    in  Field. 


this  Snowdrop  growing  on  the  rookery,  a  position  it 
appoar.i  to  onjoy  immensely,  judging  from  the  manner 
in  wliich  the  bulbs  increase  and  the  luxuriance  of  the 
fciliage.     The  soil  is  rather  li"avy  and  deep.— E.  Jl. 

Tuberous  Begonias  in   distinct    beds.— 

While  approving  of  having  one  colour  only  in  a 
bed,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  f.act  that  this 
plan  is  only  practicable  in  large  gardens.  In 
small  gardens  this  plan  cannot  well  be  followed,  or 
many  lovely  shades  now  obtainable  in  tuberous 
Begonias  would  have  to  be  left  out.  It  is  really 
necessary  in  small  places  to  confine  the  Begonia 
beds  to  say  two  at  the  most  ;  in  that  case  a  mix- 
ture is  necessary.  In  public  parks  and  large  gar- 
dens, beds  of  one  colour  I  approve  of  very  much. 
What  could  be  more  effective  than  a  whole  bed  of 
the  darkest  or  brightest  red-flowered  variety  edged 
with  Begonia  Princess  Beatrice  .' — S.  P.  H. 


Galanthus  Elwesi.  —  La.st  season  the  first 
bloom  of  this  Snowdrop  opened  on  December  2fJ, 
while  a  flower  was  not  to  be  seen  until  just  one 
month   later  this    year.     We  have   a   large   patch   of 


A  BORDER  OF  HELLEBORES. 

The  accompanying  illustration  depicts  a  charm- 
ing bit  of  garden,  attractive  even  in  the  deptli 
of  winter  from  the  rich  luxuriant  leafage  of  the 
Hellebores.     In  many  gardens  such  a  position 
would  be  left  bare — an  eyesore  and  a  receptacle 
for  rubbish,  but  planted  with  the  Hellebores  it 
is  clothed  in  beauty,  the  oaken  fence  partially 
clad  with  Ivy  and  the  trees  beyond  compo.sing 
an  interesting   feature.     One  wants  variety  in 
English  gardens.     Little  thought   is   given    to 
certain  types  of  plants  peculiarly  adapted  for 
positions  often  considered  unsuitable.     A  very 
striking  plant  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  Helle- 
borus  f(i:'tidu3,  which  may  be  used  with  excel- 
lent eftect  in  such  a  position  as  that  portrayed 
in   the    illustration.     One    may   get  much    en- 
joyment from  a  bold  group  of  it,  the  leafage 
richly  coloured,  luxuriant,  and  beautiful  in  the 
winter  season.     When  naturalised   the   plants 
make  splendid  growth,   and  very  early  in  the 
spring  the  greenish  flowers  appear,  a  decided 
contrast  to  the  deeply  coloured  leathery  foliage. 
This  native  Hellebore  may  be  grouped  on  the 
rougher  parls  of  the  rockery  and  in  the  wood- 
land, exactly  the  positions  in  which    the  fine 
leaves  and  flowers  are  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.    It  is   useful  also   for   clothing  a   rough 
bank,  minding  not  even  the  poorest  soil.     An- 
other noteworthy  kind  is  H.  viridis,  which  has 
very  deep  green  leafage  and  also  pale  greenish 
flowers.     A  colony  or  group  of  this  native  spe- 
cies in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden  or  in  front 
of   a    shrubbery   possesses    much  beauty.     H. 
lividus,   introduced  from   Corsica  about   1710, 
and  H.  Bocconi  may  be  added.     Such  fine  spe- 
cies as  H.  f(bti(lus  may  be  grown  in  odd  corners 
wliere   it  is  diflicult   to  coax   anything  else  to 
thrive.     I    was  in   a  garden  recently  in  which 
bold  clumps  of  it  were  planted  in  a  narrow  bor- 
der skirting  a  house,  and  where  nothing  else 
would  succeed.     But  iu   the  moisture,  shade, 
and  ordinary   soil   the   Hellebore  spreads  out 
into  a   luxuriant   mass,    a   picture    of    winter 
colouring,    the    leaves    intense   green — in  per- 
fect    agreement     with     the     heavy     head     of 
bloom.     It    coats    little    to    get    good    winter 
effects,    and,    easily    grown    as   is    this     type 
of   Hellebore   and   the    Christmas   Rose,    very 
little  use  comparatively  is  made  of  them  in  gar- 
dens.    On  the  rockery  at  Kew  bold  clumps  of 
the  Christmas  Rose  are  in  full  beauty,  the  ma.ss 
of  pure  white  flowers  against  the  dark   brown 
tree  stumps  standing  out  clearly.     By  the  side 
of  a  little  brook  or  ditch,   as  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.    G.  F.   Wilson    at   Wisley,  tlie    Hellebore 
thrivestoperfection,  spreading  out  into  luxuriant 
tufts  and  giving  welcome  handfuls  of  bloom  iu  the 
winter  season.     Shade,  moisture,  and  to  be  left 
alone  are  the  chief  requisites.     Hellebores  dis 
like    frequent    disturbance    at    the    root,   and 
should  be  left  alone  to  grow  into  b(old  handsome 
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masses,  attractive  for  their  beautiful  leafage  in 
winter  and  white  flowers.  Of  course,  tlie  most 
useful  is  H.  uiger  and  its  varieties,  about  which 
notes  have  recently  appeared  in  The  Garden, 
but  one  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  other  sec- 
tion which  blooms  later  in  the  year,  March  and 
April,  and  popularly  known  as  Lenten  Roses. 
A  group  of  H.  orientalis  is  very  beautiful,  the 
flowers  purer  in  colour  than  those  of  H.  olym- 
picus  and  of  finer  shape,  the  rich  green  leafage 
deeply  cut,  and  amongst  the  forms  of  H.  col- 
chicus,  which  represents  the  crimson-flowered 
section,  one  cin  get  many  richly  coloured  va- 
rieties. H.  colchicus  is  a  beautiful  Lenten 
Rose,  the  flowers  deep  purple  in  colour,  the 
dark  green  leaves  spiit  up  into  several  bold 
leaflets.  When  well  grown  the  growth  is  re- 
markably robust,  the  richly  coloured  flowers 
standing  up  boldly  above  the  base  of  foliage. 
One  may  get  much  enjoyment  from  the  forms  of 
this  fine  Hellebore,  some  flowers,  as  those  of 
punctatus,  being  beautifully  frecklid  and 
spotted,  whilst  those  of  coccineus  and  roseus 
are  scarlet  and  rose  respectively.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  of  late  in  raising  up  a  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  progeny,  the  outcome  of 
crossing  H.  guttatus  and  other  types,  and  we 
get  in  the  more  recent  hybrids  finer  form  in 
the  flowers  and  variety  in  the  colouring.  The 
foliage  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  and  it 
is  the  chief  attribute  in  every  case,  the  leaves 
invariably  of  fine  appearance,  making  the  Helle- 
bores, even  when  out  of  bloom,  attractive  in  the 
winter  season  in  particular. 

There  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  Hellebore 
family.  One  may  choose  the  white-flowered  H. 
niger  or  its  many  forms,  or  the  Lenten  Roses, 
not  forgetting  the  type  represented  in  the  illus- 
tration. H.  abchasicus,  atro-rubens,  olympi- 
cus,  purpurascens,  &c.,  deserve  a  place  where 
it  is  desired  to  form  a  good  collection.  A  bor- 
der of  Hellebores  might  be  made  in  a  garden 
where  space  could  be  spared.  It  would  prove 
an  interesting  feature  and  provide  a  .succession 
of  bloom  over  the  darkest  season  of  the  year, 
the  earliest  blooming  varieties  of  H.  niger,  then 
H.  fietidus  and  the  Lenten  Roses  to  close  the 
season  of  the  Hellebores.  Bulbs  (Daflfodils  in 
particular)  might  be  planted  between  the  clumps 
to  help  to  produce  a  gayer  effect,  the  various 
shades  of  yellow  harmonising  well  with  the 
deep  green  leafage.  Although  the  plants  thrive 
in  ordinary  soil,  in  the  case  of  new  or  special 
kinds,  whose  likes  and  dislikes  are  not  well 
understood,  it  is  safer  to  prepare  a  light  loamy 
staple  with  which  a  fair  proportion  of  well-de- 
c  lyed  manure  has  been  incorporated.  Moisture 
is  necessary,  but  not  stagnation  at  the  roots, 
and  some  growers  of  hardy  flowers  seem  to  find 
some  difficulty  in  discovering  a  distinction.  If 
the  o-round  is  not  in  good  condition  at  the 
commencement,  it  pays  to  prepare  it  well,  as 
many  years  may  elapse  before  it  is  necessary 
to  disturb  the  luxuriant  clumps  of  foliage. 

During  visits  to  gardens  and  nurseries,  notes 
are  made  of  the  finer  varieties  of  the  Lenten 
Rose  for  planting  to  give  beauty  to  the  bed, 
border,  or  rockery,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to 
supply  cut  bloom.  A  few  of  the  more  note- 
worthy comprise  Commerzienrath  Benary,  the 
flowers  snow-white,  of  e.xcellent  form  and 
spotted  with  purplish  red  at  the  margin  ;  Willy 
Schmidt  is  a  white  variety,  the  flowers  of  large 
size  ;  whilst  also  of  merit  are  Apotheker 
Bogren,  purple-rose,  bright  and  eflective  ;  F.  C 
Heinemann,  dei'p  purple,  spotted  and  veined 
with  the  same  colour  ;  Abbin  Otto,  white,  beau- 
tifully spotted  with  red  in  the  centre  ;  and 
Gretchen  Hememann,  purple  and  rose,  streaked 
with  carmine  colour.     Bold  and  handsome  are 


these  flowers  for  cutting.  Unfortunately,  the 
flowers  do  not  la.st  so  fresh  when  cut  as  those 
of  the  Christmas  Rose.  C. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  LAVENDER. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  Lavender 
was  largely  grown  in  that  part  of  Surrey 
of  which  Mitchara  is  the  centre.  At  that 
time  it  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see  whole 
fields  of  twenty  acres  full  of  Lavender.  Owing, 
however,  to  various  causes  but  little  Lavender  is 
now  grown.  Foreign  competition  has  reduced  the 
cultivation  of  home-grown  Lavender.  A  few  years 
since  Mitcbam  oil  sold  at  £10  per  lb,  while  last 
year  £2  to  £2  10s.  per  lb.  was  a  fair  price.  An- 
other reason  for  the  decrease  in  cultivation  is  that 
many  plantations  have  beei  injured  heavily  by 
the  late  severe  winters  and  by  a  peculiar  form 
of  disease  which  attacks  the  bushes  at  various  ages 
and  kills  them.  The  only  remedy  appears  to  be 
prompt  removal  for  fear  of  contagion.  Some  say 
it  is  owing  to  exhaustion  of  the  soil  through  grow- 
ing the  crop  too  long  in  the  same  groun'l,  but  that 
is  a  mistake,  because  I  have  had  plants  go  off 
in  a  similar  manner  when  but  a  year  planted  in 
ground  on  which  Lavender  had  never  been  grown. 
The  fall  in  price,  too,  may  have  made  cultivators 
careless  to  battle  with  the  disease  with  a  view  to 
discovering  its  origin  and  cure.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sutton,  not  far  from  Mitcham,  m.any  fields 
of  Lavender  have  been  dispensed  with  during  the 
last  three  years  owing  to  the  wholesale  manner  in 
which  the  plants  have  died.  This,  however,  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  wrong  selection  of  soil 
Although  the  soil  on  the  surface  is  light  and 
sandy,  the  subsoil  is  a  stiff  clay,  and  consequently 
retentive  of  moisture  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
Under  such  conditions  the  plants  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  severe  frosts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Lavender 
culture  can  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  return  where  the 
conditions  are  favourable,  especially  if  a  home 
distillery  can  be  adopted.  Not  only  is  this  a  sav- 
ing of  expense  in  c  irriage,  but  where  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  dispone  of  the  flowers  in  bunches  they  can  be 
distilled  without  loss. 

Soil. 

Lavender  culture  in  a  district  where  the  soil  and 
situation  are  suitable  would  be  a  very  good  enter- 
prise for  allotment  and  cottage-garden  holders  ;  the 
distillery  could  be  managed  on  the  co-opera' ive 
principle,  and  with  success.  In  growing  Lavender 
for  profit  the  best  sort  should  be  chosen.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  Eoglish  variety  spica,  commonly 
known  as  Slitcham  Lavender.  Authorities  do  not 
agree  aa  to  the  exact  name  and  description.  The 
b'st  kind  for  commercial  purposes  is  easily  recog- 
nised by  its  upright  growth  and  larger  flowers, 
which  are  deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  the  French 
variety,  which  is  perfectly  useless  as  an  oil-pro- 
ducer although  this  sort  answers  very  well  for  the 
growth  of  the  bloom  to  sell  in  bunches.  Last  Au- 
gust I  out  over  five  hundred  flower-spikes  from 
one  three-year-old  plant  of  the  French  sort.  An- 
other point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  hardier  than 
the  English  kind.  The  growth  is  more  spreid- 
'ng,  the  leaves  are  larger,  much  more  grey  or  mealy 
in  appearance,  the  flowers  also  being  sm.aller.  The 
situation  is  important,  that  which  is  elevated  and 
with  a  southern  and  western  exposure  being  the 
best.  Shelter  from  the  north  and  east  is  most 
essential.  In  seasons  like  1887  the  yield  of  Laven- 
der oil  will  be  goo3,  the  hot  sun  and  drought  of 
the  summer  being  productive  of  much  fine  oil. 
The  subsoil  must  be  dry  during  the  winter  and  the 
surface  soil  of  a  calcareous  nature.  Where  a  loamy 
soil  overlies  chalk,  though  this  b3  at  a  distance  of 
2  feet  from  the  surface,  all  the  necessary  condi  ions 
to  success  are  met.  Some  say  that  the  soil  must 
be  poor  to  grow  good  Lavender,  but.  like  most  other 
crops,  a  fairly  luxuriant  growth  gives  the  best  crop 
of  spikes,  and  from  these  a  better  yield  of  oil  is 
obtained  than  from  small  puny  flowers,  the  result 
of  poor  half-starved  land.  A  soil  too  rich  would 
induce  luxuriant  growth,  which  is  not  favourable 


to  withstanding  severe  frost.  The  kind  of  soil 
will  influence  the  time  the  plants  will  continue  in 
good  bearing  condition.  In  some  instances  eight 
years  is  not  too  long  for  them  to  remain  on  the 
same  ground,  while  in  others  a  period  of  four 
years  is  long  enough.  In  preparing  the  land  for 
the  plants  it  ought  to  be  well  worked,  ploughing 
it  flinches  deep  if  possible,  following  with  a  subsoil 
plough  in  every  trench,  afterwards  crossing  the  top 
spit  to  break  up  the  clods. 

Propagation 

is  effected  at  first  by  the  aid  of  cuttings,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  more  correct,  slips  are  usually  em- 
ployed to  increase  the  stock,  except  where  suffi- 
cient can  be  obtained  by  dividing  existing  plants 
down  the  middle.  I  have  tried  both  cuttings  and 
slips.  Much  greater  success  is  obtained  by  the 
latter.  Pieces  with  three  or  four  growths  attached 
are  the  best.  These,  slipped  off  the  p'ants  by  a 
sharp  downward  tug,  contain  a  small  portion  of 
old  wood  attached  to  the  base  commonly  called  a 
heel.  From  this  part  roots  are  first  formed.  Some 
pull  old  plants  in  pieces  and  with  pruning  shears 
or  a  small  Inll-hook  sever  the  cuttings  squarely 
across  about  8  inches  below  the  growth  shoots 
from  the  miin  stems.  In  this  case  roots  are  first 
made  fro-n  the  sides  of  tha  cutting,  not  direct 
from  the  base,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  slips. 

Opinions  differ  as  ti  the  best  time  for  inserting 
the  cuttings.  I  have  tried  the  early  part  of  Oc- 
tober and  also  February.  The  greatest  success 
h.is  b-en  obtained  during  the  first-named  time, 
especially  if  the  position  is  a  sheltered  one.  There 
are  several  methods  adopted  in  putting  in  the 
cuttings.  Some  cultivators  dibble  them  in  in  rows 
1  foot  apart  and  the  same  distance  from  each  other. 
The  following  October  the  plants  are  thinned,  re- 
moving every  other.  The  next  year,  after  a  second 
thinning,  they  will  stand  3  feet  aprrt,  which  is 
the  maximum  distance  allotted  for  the  permanent 
plantation. 

I  consider  the  best  plan  of  inserting  the  cut- 
tings is  to  select  a  piece  of  ground  with  a  slope  to 
the  south  if  possible  and  well  sheltered  from  the 
east.  Take  out  a  trench  at  one  end  and  commence 
to  dig  it  over,  chopping  out  a  trench  about  4 
inches  deep  ;  on  the  bottom  of  this  spread  a  little 
sand.  Place  the  cuttings  in  the  trench  4  inches 
apart,  making  sure  that  the  base  rests  firmly  on 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Fill  in  the  trench  with 
the  soil  in  digging  for  the  next  row,  treading  it 
firmly  about  the  cuttings.  These  then  stmd  up- 
right. The  next  row  comes  1  foot  from  the  first, 
and  so  on  until  all  is  completed.  The  following 
September  the  plants  should  be  put  out  perma- 
nently, or  if  land  is  scarce  IS  inches  ap  irt  for 
two  or  three  years ;  then  remove  every  other. 
Directly  new  growth  of  2  inche-  is  made,  the  point 
of  each  shoot  should  be  pinched  out  with  a  view 
to  induce  side  shoots  to  form,  making  a  more  com- 
pact and  larger  bush.  This  operation  should  be 
performed  at  least  three  times  the  first  year  when 
the  growth  is  free;  otherwise  twice  will  siiflice.  A 
wonderful  difference  is  manifest  in  pl.ints  so 
topped  as  compared  with  those  allowed  to  grow 
without  molestation.  In  the  case  of  impoverished 
sjil,  a  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  should  be 
ploughed  in  previous  to  putting  out  the  plants. 
The  ground  should  be  kept  well  stirred  and  free 
from  weeds  at  all  times.  A  horse  hoe  answers 
capitally  where  the  plants  are  3  feet  apart.  It  is 
wise  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  flower  even  the  first 
year  after  they  have  been  put  out. 

Some  growers  slightly  earth  the  plants  up  in  the 
autumn  on  b^th  sides  with  a  plough,  especially 
where  the  land  is  wet ;  it  answers  as  a  protection 
to  them.  The  soil  is  again  levelled  down  in  the 
spring  with  the  horse  hoe. 

To  keep  up  a  full  stock  of  plants,  a  few  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  every  year.  Directly  a  plant 
shows  signs  of  decay  it  should  be  destroyed. 

Harve,stino 

commences  directly  the  first  flowers  open  if  the 
Lavender  is  to  be  sold  in  bunches.  The  manner 
of  disposing  of  the  flowers  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.    In  some  markets  about  25  flower- 
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spikes  are  requu-ed  in  a  bunch,  while  in  others 
from  30lt  to  500  is  the  rule.  Full-sized  plants 
will  produce  on  an  average  200  spikes  each.  Hy 
commencing  to  cut  the  tlowers  eirly,  a  longer 
i-eason  is  gained  ;  if  the  spikes  are  left  until  the 
bulk  of  tbe  flowers  has  expanded,  many  of  the 
forward  ones  drop  in  removal. 

Harvesting  for  distilling    requires   much  more 
care  and  judgment  in  determining  when  the  cup 
at  the  base  of  each  flower  is  well  charged  with  oil; 
it  is  not  the  actual  (lower  that  produces  the  oil.  as 
some    inexperiencei   persons    are  apt    to    think. 
When   about  three  parts  of  the  blooms  en  each 
spike  have  expanded  some  few  of  the  oil  cups  at 
the  base  of  each  flower-head  will  begin  to  drop. 
Examine  the  ground  about  the  plants  daily  ;  when 
these  are  found  no  time  should  be  lost  in   harvest- 
ing the  whole  crop.    At  the  same  time  many  of 
the  buds  at  the  point  of  the  flower-spike  will  not 
have  opened.    Those  at  the  ba-e,   however,    are 
more  important,  being  so  much  larger  and  better 
filled  with  oil.     List  year  the  flowers  were  not 
reaiy  for  cutting  for  distilling  until  the  first  week 
in   September,  owing  to  the  summer  being  rather 
cold  and  damp  ;  consequently  the  yield  of  oil  was 
small.     If  a  properly  made  Lavender  hoik  is  em- 
ployed, the   work  of  cutting  is  much  facilitated. 
This  differs  in  shape  somewhat  from  an  ordinary 
reaping  hook  by  being  narrower  and  more  bent  in 
the  midJle.     An  expert  person  will  clear  a  whole 
plant  at  one  sweep.     The  cutter  lays  the  flowers 
carefully  on  the  top   of  the    plant   from  which 
they  were   cut.     They   are   then   collected  if  sold 
green ;   it    for    distilling,  they  are  left  lying  on 
the  plant  for  a  day  or  two,  being  turned  once  to 
hasten  the  drying.     The  aim  is  to  dry  thefliwer- 
stemi  in  a  similar  way  to  the  making  of  hay,  so 
that  they  d  )  not  mildew  when  stored  away.     It  is 
not   always  convenient   to    have   the  oil  di.stilled 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  ready  ;  the  still  may  be 
engaged,  as  it   is  sometimes,   for  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  in  advance,  when  one  distillery  is  employed 
for  the  whole  neighbourhood.      Indeed  it  is   not 
necessary  to  distil  the  flowers  even  the  same  year; 
they  will  keep  quite  well   until  the  next   season 
without  deteriorating  in  oil-production,  provided, 
of  course,  harvesting  has  been  properly  done.     If, 
however,  there  is  the  slightest  trace  of  mildew  or 
damp  when  the  Lavender  is  stored  for  the  winter 
the  whole  crop  will  be  rendered  useless.    After  the 
flower-spikes  have  lain  on  the  plants  for  a  time 
and  been  turned  ones  to  equalise  the  drying,  they 
should    be   collected    in  ordinary   Russian    mats, 
spread  out  thinly  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  not 
allowed  to  bacome  wet.     If  the  weather  is  fine, 
ten  days  will  be  sufficient  to  dry  the  spikes  tho- 
roughly. In  the  case  of  the  first  or  the  second  year 
of  cutting  the  flowers,  the  plants  may  not  be  large 
enough  for  laying  the  flowers  on  the  top  of  each  ; 
in  that  case  they  should  be  spread  thinly  on  the 
mats,  elevating  these  1   foot  above  the  "ground. 
The  cost  of  distilling  Lavender  is  about  22s.  for 
the  use  of  the  still  once  ;  a  full-size!  still   will 
hold  as  much  Lavender  as  can  be  rolled  in  twenty- 
five  full-sized  Archangel  mats.     It  is  difficult  to 
give  even  an  approximate  idea  of  how  much  oil  is 
produced  from  a  given  number  of  plants  or  acre- 
age, as  the  quantity  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
weather  for  a  month  before  the  flowers  expand ; 
25  lbs.  of  oil  would  be  considered  a  fair  yield  from 
one  acre  of  full-sized  plants.     If  the  harvesting  of 
the  flowers  is  well  done  the  plants  need  little  at- 
tention afterwards  in  the  matter  of  pruning.     An 
instance  of  reckless  pruning  of  Lavender  bu-hes 
came  under  my  notice  a  few  years  since.  A  grower 
had  allowed  his  plants  tj  get  uncommonly  tall  in 
their  early  stages  of  growth  ;  in  consequence  they 
did   not    produce    nearly    as   many   flower-spikes 
as    if  they  had   been   kept  dwarfer  and   conse- 
quently broader.  After  the  flowers  had  been  gathered 
the  first  year,  the  plants  were  cut  hard  back  into 
the  old  wood,  so  much  so  that  they  bled  profusely. 
and  severe  frost  following  kiUed  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  stock.  E.  Moltneux. 


tliB  sumuier,  being  overhung  with  bi!<  forest  trees. 
Tliey  ai-e  growing  on  a  dry  hard  ledge  liosidi  a  water- 
tall,  and  must  get  very  dry  during  tht>  summer.  I 
have  observod  in  this  situation  the  bulbj  ?o  to  rest 
the  first  and  are  the  first  to  bloom. — J.  C.  F. 


Early  Snowdrops.— I  gathered  the  first  .'Snow- 
drops this  year  ou  January  i.3.  These  were  from  a 
situation  wnere  the  bulbs  never  get  a  bit  of  sun  during 


PURPLE  IN  FLOWERS. 
To  TUB  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir, — I  trust  you  will  allow  another  short  com- 
munication upon  this  subject,  because  were  the 
controversy  to  close  at  this  point,  I  conceive  that 
an  injustice,  almost  grotesque,  would  be  done  to 
Mr.  Engleheart. 

I  am  wholly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  anything 
emanating  from  Mr.  Ewbank  on  matters  horticul- 
tural, and  though  1  have  felt  bound  to  agree  gene- 
rally in  what  Mr.  Engleheart  has  written  upon 
this  matter,  especially  with  his  last  letter,  I  should 
not  have  sought  to  add  a  word,  but  that  my  senses, 
both  of  justice  and  of  logic,  are  "  shocked  "  by  the 
of  course  unintentional,  but  complete  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  question  at  issue,  impliedly  con- 
veyed, as  it  seems  to  me,  by  Mr.  Ewbank's  letter 
(appearing  in  your  issue  of  January  28). 

The  case  seems  to  me  very  simple  indeed,  and 
stands  thus,  as  anyone  reading  the  correspondence 
with  you  may  see,  but  as,  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Ewbank  has,  in  material  part,  forgotten. 

Mr.  Engleheart  described  as  b9ing  purple  a 
flower  wdiich  is  admittedly  violet.  Was  he  wrong, 
as  Mr.  Ewb.ank  originally  maintained  with  great 
vigour  that  he  was  /  This  ?vas  and  is  the  issue  be- 
tween them  in  the  matter. 

Yet  no  one  can  read  Mr.  Ewbank's  letter  of  the 
28th  ult.  without  concluding,  as  indeed  he  evidently 
now  believes,  that  the  question  was  and  is  something 
completely  different,  as,  for  instance,  whether  the 
word  has  not  acquired  a  second  and  "  more  spe- 
cific "  as  n-i'll  as  a  general  meaning,  which  is  a 
question  wholly  subsidiary  anl  incidental. 

It  is  impos-ible  to  avoid  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
Ewbank  now  admits  that  the  word  has  the  more 
general  meaning  in  which  Mr.  Engleheart  used  it, 
though  he  claims  (let  us  for  argument's  sake  pre- 
sume that  he  rightly  claims)  that  it  has  a  second- 
ary and  more  restricted  one. 

But  it  a  word  has  two  meanings,  surely  the  man 
is  not  wrong  who  uses  it  in  one  ot  them,  and  this 
a  fortiori,  if  he  uses  it  in  that  one  of  the  two 
which  is  most  general  and  undisputed.  And  this 
becomes  none  the  less  true  if  it  be  admitted  that 
another  man  be  equally  right  in  using  it  in  the 
second  and  disputed  sense.  Thus,  as  it  seems 
clear  to  me,  Mr.  Ewbank  now  admits  that  his 
original  "  indictment "  against  Mr.  Engleheart's 
English  fails. 

I  have  been  watching  in  wonderment  whether 
anyone  else  in  the  world,  even  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Ewbank's  great  authority,  would  be  willing  to  play 
junior  to  him  in  supporting  it.  I  collect  that 
Canon  Ellacombe  would  not  do  so.  But  what 
might  be  done  by  Mr.  Ewbank's  laconic  an  i  anony- 
mous friend  if  (as  may  charitably  be  doubted)  he 
deliberately  wrote  fur  puhlication  the  note  with 
which  Mr.  Ewbank's  letter  ends,  it  is  impossible — 
and  if  possible  would  be  distasteful — to  surmise. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  Mr.  Ewbank  himself  would 
have  thought  it  fair  or  safe,  as  his  sole  contribu- 
tion to  the  controversy,  to  denounce  ex  ealhcdrd 
as  a  "fad,"  even  if  or  while  he  doubted  its  truth, 
Mr.  Engleheart's  ■' notion  "  that  any  vijlet  hue  is 
without  inaccuracy  called  purple.  I  am  quite 
certain  myself  that  notion  is  shared  by  the  eaor- 
mous  majority  of  educated  persons. 

The  matter  is  perhaps  well  enough  ended  by  the 
practical  abandonment  of  the  original  complaint. 
But^it  is — or  would  be— a  little  hard  that,  this 
abandonment  notwithstanding,  the  last  utterances 
in  the  matter  should  be  the  publication  of  opinions 
from  two  eminent  authorities,  given  ex  parte 
upon  another  i'sue,  but  taken  and  tendered,  al- 
beit with  evident  i««a//rfcs,  as  evidence  upon  the 
real  one. — H.  Selfe  Leonard,  Uitherhury,  diiiUl- 
ford. 

Allow  me   to  suggest  the  following  as  a 

solution  of  this  question,  viz.,  purple  is  a  generic 


title ;  but  we  have  picked  out  all  the  pretty  and 
glossy  shades  and  given  them  specific  names,  as 
mauve,  heliotrope,  violet,  plum,  &c ,  and  thus 
purple,  properly  generic,  has  been  left  to  specify 
all  the  unspecified  ugliness — W.  Shirley. 

■ •  In  justice  to  one  who  for  a  dozen  or  more 

years  has  been  helped  to  much  knowledge  from 
friendly  correspondence  in  The  Garden  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  allow  me  a  brief  reply  to  Mr.  Ewbank's 
quite  une.xpected  letter  of  Jan.  28 — unexpected,  be- 
cause in  print  and  in  a  communication  to  myself 
he  had  said  he  would  '■  under  any  circumstances  " 
not  continue  the  subject.  Nor  was  it  my  own  in- 
tention to  write  again  had  I  not  been  accused  of  a 
■•  love  of  controversy."  I  must  feel  some  diffidence 
in  entering  upon  any  discussion,  however  interest- 
ing, in  your  paper,  utiless  you  will  kindly  let  me 
say,  as  I  may  truthfully,  that  f  am  fond  of  contro- 
ver.sy  only  in  this  sense— that  I  am  a  believer  in 
the  ancient  Socratic  method  of  discussion  as  the 
best  way  of  eliciting  and  imparting  knowledge. 

As  to  any  personal  feeling,  let  me  assure  Mr. 
Ewb.ank  that  to  me  he  has  been  and  is  simply  X, 
an  unpersonal  quantity,  who  touched  upon  a  topic 
in  which  Y.  myself,  had  long  taken  interest  -  a 
topic,  if  X  prefers  that  more  graceful  expression, 
which  is  ••  a  fad  "  of  Y's. 

Cuique  Slid  in  arte  crederhdum.  I  propose,  not  at 
present,  but  later  on,  with  your  permission,  to  meet 
X's  authorities  with  the  opinions  of  some  of  those 
whose  profession  it  has  been  to  make  the  science 
of  colour  a  special  study. 

Jleanwhile,  I  will  say  briefly  that  I  do  not  feel 
duly  crushed  by  the  observations  of  the  quoted 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Indeed,  my  humility 
is  less  than  that  of  the  preacher  who  is  recorded  to 
have  begun  his  sermon  with  ••  Paul  says,  and  I 
partly  agree  with  him."  I  cannot  agree  at  all  with 
the  F.R.S.  He  violates  the  elements  of  logic, 
which  perhaps  is  not  his  speciality.  My  denial 
that  a  certain  class  of  words  cannot  be  used  both 
generically  and  specifically  is  not  a  denial  that  any 
words  can  be  thus  used.  And  the  instanced 
double  employment  of  a  term  in  scientific  classifi- 
cation is  altogether  apart  from  the  ordinary  usages 
of  language  of  which  alone  I  was  speaking. 
Moreover,  in  classification  the  term  is  repeated, 
specifically,  in  juxtaposition  with  its  genetic  u'e  ; 
the  analogue  is  that  we  should  call  a  particular 
shade  "  purple  purple."  I  fail  to  find  in  Nicholson 
(whom  I  by  no  means  admit  to  be  an  authority 
in  the  accurate  use  of  colour  terms)  mention  of  a 
really  specific  use  of  purple.  Why  does  he  need, 
on  the  F.R.S. 's  own  admission,  to  qualify  purple 
by  the  additional  adjective  "bright"  when  he 
wishes  to  indicatea  specific  use  of  purple  '.'  Where 
doss  he  use  purple  alone,  meaning  a  p.articular 
variety  of  purple  ? 

As  to  the  specialisation  of  colour,  both  X  and 
his  supporter,  the  F.R.S.,  fail  to  perceive  a  logical 
and  necessary  distinction.  It  is  perfectly  true,  in 
one  sense,  to  assert  that  purple  has  become  special- 
ised. The  subtle  varieties  of  colour  connoted  by 
and  included  under  that  term  have  become  distin- 
guished, separated,  named ;  this  is  specialisation. 
But  for  the  generic  term,  the  word  "  purple  "  itself 
to  become  specialised  is  another  thing  altogether. 
It  has  not  become,  and  by  the  immutable  laws  of 
thought  and  language  it  never  can  become  special- 
ised, but  must  retain  its  exclusively  generic  signi- 
fication. When  the  word  purple  is  spoken  or 
written  it  brings  to  the  mind  an  image  of  violet, 
magenta,  mauve,  and  an  endless  variety  of  kinds 
of  purple,  separately  or  collectively.  It  can  never 
bring  an  image  of  one  special  variety  of  purple 
only  and  exclusively.  To  maintain  that  it  can  and 
does  still  seems  to  me  "a  confusion  of  both  thought 
and  language." — G.  H.  Engleiib.\rt. 


■Winter-blooming  Galanthus.— I  am  send- 
ing a  portion  of  plant  and  flower  of  a  winter- 
blooming  Snowdrop  imported  by  me  from  Alb.ania, 
and  which  I  have  had  in  cultivation  here  for  the 
last  two  years.  It  has  been  blooming  outside  since 
the  third  week  of  November,  and  save  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  hedge,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  bulbs  have  been  planted  since  August,  the  plants 
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did  not  receive  any  protection  whatever  since  that 
time.  The  severe  frost  which  we  lately  experi- 
enced here  (5°  Fahr.)  1,-iid  the  plants  quite  flat 
down  to  the  ground  ;  they  have  been  battered  by 
every  possible  kind  of  rough  and  bad  weather, 
but,  nevertheless,  they  look  as  fresh  and  happy 
as  they  did  a  month  ago.  A  peculiaiity  of  the 
autumn  and  winter-flowering  Snowdrops  is  the 
whitish,  glaucous  line  running  down  the  centre  of 
the  leaves.  Flowering  at  the  very  dullest  season 
of  the  year  and  evidently  being  of  a  very  hardy 
and  vigorous  constitution,  this  Snowdrop,  the  spe- 
citic  name  of  which  I  soon  hope  to  ascertain,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  little  group 
of  autumnal  and  winter-blooming  Galanthuses. — 

C.  G.  VAN  TUBEHGBN,  JUNR. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED  FUCHSIAS. 

Though  opinion.s  may  differ  as  to  whether 
single  or  double-flowered  Fuchsias  are  the 
more  beautiful,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  double  flowers  are  admired  by 
many,  and  the  demand  for  them  is,  I  think, 
greater  than  for  the  single  forms  ;  consequently 
among  the  new  varieties  sent  out  within  the 
last  few  years  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
double-flowered  kinds.  Some  of  the  earlier 
doubles  were  rather  apt  to  run  up  tall,  and 
were  therefore  not  so  well  suited  for  growing 
in  the  shape  of  little  bushes  as  many  of  the 
single  ones ;  but  this  cannot  now  be  urged 
against  them,  as  the  accompanying  illustration 
of  Frau  Emma  Topfer  will  show.  Few  classes 
of  plants  lend  themselves  to  so  many  diiferent 
modes  of  treatment  as  the  Fuchsia  ;  for  in- 
stance, tliey  may  be  grown  as  bushes,  pyramids 
or  standards,  employed  for  covering  roofs  and 
furnishing  pillars,  or  for  beds  in  the  open 
ground.  For  all  these  varied  purposes  suitable 
varieties  with  double  blossoms  are  to  be  found 
among  the  numerous  forms  now  in  cultivation. 
These  double-flowered  Fuchsias  are  not  so 
popular  with  the  market  grower  nor  for  exhibi- 
tion as  the  single  forms,  for,  owing  to  the 
blooms  being  much  heavier,  they  are  far  more 
liable  to  drop  when  shifted  about  than  those  of 
the  single-flowered  varieties  are.  In  making  a 
relectiou  of  the  best  double-flowered  Fuchsias, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  give  a  place  to  the 
following  with  light-coloured  corollas :  - 

Frau  E.mma  Topfer,  a  free-growing,  freely- 
branched  variety,  with  a  very  large  corolla,  of  a 
kind  of  pinkish  white,  deeper  towards  the  bise  of 
the  petals.  The  sepals  of  this  are  of  coral-red, 
and,  in  common  with  many  large-liowered  varie- 
ties, they  do  not  appear  of  sullicient  size  for  the 
huge  corolla.     The  blooms  of 

Miss  Lucy  Fixnis  are  something  in  the  way  of 
those  of  the  last,  except  that  the  corolla  is  pure 
white  and  the  plant  is  not  so  free  in  growth.  This 
when  first  sent  out  (about  111  or  17  years  ago,  I 
think)  attracted  a  large  amount  of  attention.  It 
makes  a  good  pot  plant,  but  as  the  branches  are 
weak  and  the  flowers  heavy,  ample  support  must 
be  afforded  them. 

Mme.  Jules  Chretien  forms  a  fine  large 
specimen  and  is  suited  for  furnishing  a  pillar,  as 
it  grows  quickly,  while  the  flowers  are  bold  and 
effective.  The  corolla  is  large  and  pure  white,  and 
the  sepals  are  more  conspicuous  than  in  either  cf 
the  preceding. 

M0LE.SWORTI1  is  a  good  variety  for  any  purpose, 
and  one  that  has  become  popular  with  our  market 
growers.  The  corolla  is  large  and  pure  white, 
while  the  bright  coloured  sepals  are  of  a  propor- 
tionate size  and  reflex  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 

BuFPON,  a  somewhat  upright-growing  variety,  is 
noteworthy    from    the    peculiar    pinkish  -  tinged 


corolla.     The  last  variety  to  mention  of  those  with 
white  corollas  is 

Duchess  op  Edinburgh.  Of  this  I  have  had 
but  a  limited  experience,  but  still  sufBcient  to 
lead  one  to  think  it  will  turn  out  one  oE  the  very 
best  of  this  section.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  George 
Rundle,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
Fuchsia,  .nnd  was  announced  as  a  cross  between 
Molesworth  ami  Mrs.  E,  G.  Hill  (one  of  Lemoine's 
varieties).  At  all  events  I  he  new-comer,  for  it  was 
only  sent  out  last  year,  seems  full  of  promise.  It 
is  a  large  bold  flower,  while  the  petals  are  unusually 
thick  and  wax-like. 

Of  dark-flowered  varieties  there  is  a  great 
number,  many  of  which  differ  in  little  else  but 
name  from  each  other,  though  of  course  there 
are  some  very  distinct  forms  : — 

Avalanche,  which  was  sent  out  about  twenty 
years  ago,  is  still  one  of  the  best,  the  habit  being 
good,  while  the  flowers  are  freely  borne. 


I  especially  noteworthy  from  the  corolla  being  of  a 
very  distinct  lilac-mauve  lint.  We  have  had  two 
or  three  of  this  class  lately  from  the  Continent, 
another  being 

OcTAViE  Feuillet,  a  good  deal  like  the  last, 
but  with  more  of  a  rose  tinge  in  the  corolla. 

Champion  of  the  World,  a  gigantic  flowered 
variety,  whose  massive  corolla  is  of  an  intense 
dark  purp!e.  This  does  not  bloom  so  freely  as 
many  others,  and  the  flower-stalk  is  of  unusual 
length,  so  that  it  is  useless  for  blooming  in  a  small 
state,  but  as  a  pillar  plant  in  the  conservatory  or  in 
some  such  a  position  it  will  often  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  all  Fuchsias.  This  variety 
is  by  no  means  new,  as  it  received  a  certiHcate 
from  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  in  lyTG,  but 
it  is  now  not  much  grown.  About  twenty-five 
years  ago  a  variety  was  sent  out  under  the  name 
of  Norfolk  Giant,  that  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  the  size  of  its  flowers   but  it  was 


Uoublu-flowered  I'uflisia  Frau  lOmma  'i'upfer.     Eograved  from  a  photograph 
Eent  by  Miss  Helene,  Hampstead,  N. 


Phenomenal  flowers  profusely  when  small,  yet ' 
the  blooms  are  with  one  or  two  exceptions  among 
the  largest  of  all  Fuchsias.  The  corolla  of  this  is 
of  a  deep  violet  purple  colour,  marked  with  rosy 
crimson  at  the  base.  It  is  a  good  variety  for 
growing  in  the  shape  of  little  bushes. 

Nouveau  Mastodontb  has  a  large  purple  co- 
rolla, flaked  more  or  less  with  red.  This  latter 
feature  renders  it  when  well  marked  very  attractive. 

Co.MTE  Leon  Tolstoi  is  notable  from  the  closely 
packed  corolla  being  of  a  deep  bluish  purple,  with- 
out markings  of  any  kind.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
too  is  very  good. 

La  France  has  large  well-reflexed  sepals  and  a 
distinct  tinted  corolla,  which  has  been  described  as 
blue,  and  though  a  long  way  from  that  colour  it  is 
a  very  distinct  shade. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  a  good  variety  for  any 
purpose,  with  a  large  plum-coloured  corolla. 

Gustave  Flaubert,  one  of  the  newer  French 
varieties,  is  of    good    habit,   free-flowering,  and 


much  inferior  to  Champion  of  the  World,  although 
from  the  many  points  of  resemblance  there  is,  I 
should  think,  but  little  doubt  that  this  last  was  a 
seedling  from  the  older  one. 

Of  light-flowered  Fuchsias,  that  is  to  say 
those  with  white  tube  and  sepals  and  coloured 
corolla,  there  are,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  none 
with  double  blossoms.  The  Fuchsia  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  varying  fashions  in  flowers, 
for  from  1880  to  the  present  time  only  three 
garden  varieties  have  been  noticed  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  viz.,  Mme.  Galli  Marie 
1880,  Mrs.  Rundle  1883,  and  Dorothy  Fry 
1889,  while  in  the  ten  years  previous  to  that 
no  less  than  forty-two  varieties  received  certifi- 
cates. H.  P. 

Begonia  manicata. — This  Begonia  has  long 
been  grown  in  our  gardens,  and  though  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  not  particularly  showy,  ityetpos- 
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sesses  many  desirable  features.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  pink  in  colour,  but  they  are  very 
freely  borne  on  large  branching  spikes,  .and  this 
light  arrangement  of  the  inflorescence  causes  it  to 
bea  very  valualile  plant  for  grouping.  The  large, 
bright,  shining  green  leaves  are  very  ornamental, 
while  a  r.ather  singular  appearance  is  presented  by 
peculiar  fleshy  scale-like  hairs  of  a  brownish  colour 
that  are  freely  borne  on  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves  and  also  on  the  leaf-stalks.  This  Begonia 
is  well  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage 
alone,  but  the  fact  that  it  produces  a  great 
number  of  blossoms  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  is  also  greatly  in  its  favour.  There  is 
a  variegated  form  in  which  the  leaves  are  marked 
with  creamy  blotches,  as  in  B'arfugium  grande,  but 
this  is  rarely  seen  in  good  condition,  as  the  plant 
Bhows  a  great  tendency  to  revert  to  the  normal 
green-leaved  form.— H.  P. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


THE  GARDENEKS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the 
above  fund  took  place  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel 
on  the  :!rd  inst..  Dr.  M.  T.  M.asters,  F.R.S.,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents,  occupying  the  chair,  the  atten- 
dance being  very  small.  The  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  having  been  read,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  then  submitted.  This  set  forth  the 
fact  of  the  close  of  another  successful  financial 
year,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  chaiity.  During  the  past  jear  fifty 
children  have  been  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
fund,  and  the  commit  lee  recommended  the  elec- 
tion  of  eight  that  day,  bringing  the  roll  up  to  fifty- 
eight.  Two  of  the  children  who  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  fund,  having  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  have,  ia  accordance  with 
rule  xiii.,  ceased  to  be  a  charge  upon  it.  A  slight 
falling  off  occurs  in  the  annual  subscriptions, 
which  the  committee  make  known  with  great  re- 
gret, as  they  form  the  chief  source  of  income.  A 
strong  appeal  is  made  by  the  committee  for  more 
earnest  support  from  the  gardening  community 
generally,  in  whose  interests  the  fund  was  esta- 
blished and  is  maintained.  The  cash  statement  for 
the  year  ending  December  31  last  showed  that  the 
receipts  from  general  subscriptions  amounted  to 
£4(iO  5s. ;  general  donations,  £2;i4  ".Is.  3d. ;  thank- 
offering  from  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  H.  J.  Veitch.  £500; 
receipts  from  annual  dinner.  £!i'.i.S  4s.  lOd.  ;  general 
card  collection,  £134  Ss.  Id. ;  advertisements  in 
annual  report,  £31  KJs. ;  from  coUecling  bo.xes, 
£17  17s.  61.  These  amounts,  with  the  balance 
in  hand  of  £1229  Uis.  Id.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  dividends  on  stock  and  interest  on  de- 
posits— £143  17s.  7d. — brought  the  receipt  side  up 
to  £3810  123.  Id.  On  the  expenditure  side,  the 
sum  of  £625  17s.  63.  had  been  paid  as  allowances 
to  orphans  ;  working  expenses,  £134  Hi.  8d. ;  cost 
of  annual  dinner,  £167  10s.  2d.;  printing,  &c., 
£26  13s.  The  sum  of  £1!I45  13s.  6d.  had  been  paid 
for  £2014  worth  of  2J  consol",  and  the  balance  on 
hand,  including  a  deposit  at  the  bankers,  amounts 
to  £867  2s.  lOd. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  cash 
statement  the  chairman  congratulated  the  meeting 
upon  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  report,  but 
said  there  were  one  or  two  points  calling  for  com- 
ment. The  fact  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  having 
become  patroness  of  the  fund  is  very  gratifying, 
and  so  is  the  special  donation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs! 
Harry  Veitch.  That  fifty  children  should  be  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  the  fund  in  so  short  a  time 
after  its  establishment  is  very  gratifying,  but  did 
the  fund  receive  adequate  supjjort  from  thegarden- 
ing  community,  many  more  children  should  be 
upon  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  there  should  be  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  annual  subscriptions, 
and  it  would  be  the  bunness  of  the  committee  to 
cover  that  deficiency  by  increasing  the  number  of 
subscribers.  Jt  is  not  creditable  to  the  gardeners 
of  the  United  Kingdom  such  a  paragraph  should 


appear  in  the  report.  Mr.  William  Marshall,  in 
supporting  the  motion,  alluded  to  the  cash  state- 
ment as  decidedly  of  a  congratulatory  character, 
though  it  contained  one  weak  point— the  decline 
in  general  subscriptions.  It  is  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise the  gardeners  of  the  country  do  not  take 
more  interest  in  a  fund  established  solely  in  their 
interests.  The  annual  dinner  was  a  great  success, 
and  the  cost  incurred  was  repaid  over  and  over 
again.  The  committee  had  now  over  £6500  in- 
vested in  stock,  and  with  a  balance  of  £300  on  de- 
posit at  their  bankers,  their  financial  po.-ilion 
was  eminently  satisfactory.  The  motion  for 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  cash  statement 
was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Harry  Turner  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Wills,  Jlr.  T.  1!.  II  ay  wood  was  unanimously  re- 
elected treasurer.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  W.  G. 
Weeks,  seconded  by  jMr.  15.  Wynne,  Mr.  J.  Fraser 
was  re-elected  auditor.  Mr.  A.  Outram  proposed 
the  re-election  of  the  retiring  members  of  the  com- 
mittee :  Messrs.  Head,  Laing  Nicholson,  Poupart, 
Smith,  Walker,  and  II.  Turner.  This  was  seconded 
liy  Jlr.  A.  J.  lirown,  who  deplored  the  fact  that 
many  gardeners  took  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
form  of  prizes,  but  did  not  support  the  fund.  In 
the  district  in  which  he  resided  (Chertsey)  there 
were  only  about  one  or  two  who  subscribed.  If 
they  would  inquire  into  the  cases  of  children  placed 
upon  the  fund  as  he  had  done  they  would  see  what 
a  good  and  praiseworthy  work  was  being  carried 
out  by  means  of  the  institution  they  were  met  that 
day  to  support.  The  chairman  moved  the  re-elec- 
tion as  secretary  of  Mr.  A.  F.  liarron,  who  had  the 
full  confidence  of  the  gardening  community,  and 
was  preeminently  the  man  to  fill  the  position  of 
secretary  to  the  fund.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
William  Marshall,  who  said  he  had  worked  with 
Mr.  Barron  for  two  years,  and  he  felt  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  carried  out  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  he  bad 
become  a  necessity  to  the  fund,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  indeed  to  replace  him.  On  the  motion 
of  Sir.  J.  Wright,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins, 
Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bt.,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Edwin 
Saunders,President  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  were  added  to  the  list  of  vice-presidents. 
Mr.  W.  Marshall  proposed  and  Mr,  H.  Turner 
seconded  a,  proposition  that  Messrs.  K.  Dean,  Pou- 
part, Weeks,  and  Wynne  act  as  scrutineers  for  the 
election.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  4 
p.m.,  when  Mr.  William  Marshall  occupied  the 
chair,  and  the  result  of  the  election  was  declared 
to  be  in  favour  of  Frederick  Price,  445  votes  ; 
Nellie  Ede.  254  votes  ;  Ada  Beddoes,  228  votes  ; 
John  Mitcbell,  227  votes ;  Emily  Kate  Neve,  220 
votes;  Otto  Kosbab,  217  votes;  Philip  Arthur 
Stevens,  216  votes  ;  and  Minnie  Rapley,  195  votes. 


One  most  noteworthy  feature  in  connection  with 
this  fund  is  the  investments  of  the  year,  these 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  £2000.  The 
total  investments  now  stand  at  £6570j  6s.  lOd., 
with  £30J  on  deposit  at  bankers.  These  invest- 
ments are  excellent,  and  speak  well  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fund  since  its  commencement;  but  the 
sooner  they  stand  at  £10,000  the  better  will  it  be 
for  the  orphans  of  our  gardeners.  I  regret  to 
see  by  the  report  that  there  is  a  slight  falling  off 
in  the  annual  subscriptions.  This  should  not  be, 
and  when  the  gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom 
see  this  fact  notified,  they  should  for  their  own 
sake  endeavour  to  support  such  a  deserving  charity 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Those  who  make  it 
an  excuse  that  one  guinea  per  annum  is  too  much 
to  subscribe  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  (a  poor  excuse,  it  is  true)  cannot,  in  the 
case  of  the  Orphan  Fund,  find  any  such  ground  to 
stand  upon.  Subscriptions  are  as  low  as  5s.  per 
annum — only  a  little  more  than  Id.  per  week.  One 
hundred  such  subscriptions  are  better  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  at  £1. 

Turning  to  the  election  of  orphans  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned.  The 
most  successful  workers  for  the  children  are  those 
who  displayed  the  most  energy  in  seeking  for 
vote?.  Fue  out  of  six  who  a|<peal  for  the  first 
time  are  elected,  whilst  the  sixth  stands  well  upon 


the  list.  Of  the  nine  who  appeal  the  second  time 
three  are  elected.  Regarding  the  six  who  are  un- 
successful, I  fear  there  was  not  the  amount  of 
energy  shown  that  should  have  been.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  a  dozen  at  least  elected, 
lather  than  eight ;  but  it  could  not  be,  whilst  so 
many  gardeners  are  so  apathetic  in  regard  to  ren- 
dering assistance.  One  Interested. 


ANTHRACIIE  COAL  AND  GARDEN 
BOILERS. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  setting  of 
the  boilers  if  this  coal  will  not  burn,  as  "  G.  C.  L."  at 
page  98  says.  More  draught  is  needed  to  burn 
this  coal  than  any  other,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
by  far  the  most  economical  fuel  that  can  be  had. 
Where  many  persons  make  a  mistake  in  burning 
anthracite  is  in  always  poking  the  fire.  The  bars 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  ashes  and 
clinkers  by  allowing  the  fire  to  burn  low  in  the 
early  p;irt  of  the  afternoon  when  a  sharp  frost  is 
threatened,  for  instance.  If  a  good  quantity  of 
coal  is  thrown  on,  the  fire  should  not  be  again 
touched  until  more  is  required.  Even  then, nothing 
beyond  thrusting  the  poker  right  to  the  far  end  of 
the  furnace  next  to  the  bars,  to  free  them  and 
admit  the  air,  and  levelling  the  unburnt  fuel  in 
the  furnace  is  required.  If  the  coal  is  broken 
into  pieces  about  double  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball 
that  is  all  that  is  required.  The  small  coal— of 
which  there  is  but  little — should  be  burnt  along 
with  the  lumps,  as  alone  it  is  liable  to  "  cake," 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  free  air  passage.  I  find  2 
tons  of  anthracite  equal  to  3  tons  of  coke.  Three 
years  ago  I  had  a  remarkable  and  convincing 
proof  of  the  advantage  of  anthracite  over  coke. 
A  new  saddle  boiler  with  water-way  back  was  put 
in  to  heat  parts  of  the  dwelling-house.  Tlie  fur- 
nace would  not  hold  sufficient  coke  to  admit  of 
the  damper  being  left  far  enough  out  to  maintain 
a  certain  heat  during  the  night,  even  when  at- 
tended to  at  9  p.m.  In  the  morning  the  fire  was 
burnt  out  and  the  heat  correspondingly  low.  Now, 
with  the  aid  of  anthracite,  the  fire  can  be  made 
up  at  5  p.m.,  and  at  7  o'clock  the  next  morniirg 
there  will  be  a  good  fire  and  the  heat  good.  This, 
in  my  case,  is  most  conclusive  as  to  the  value  of 
anthracite  as  fuel.  Another  point  is  its  smoke- 
less character.  Where  the  garden  is  situated  near 
the  dwelling-house  this  is  a  boon.  I  have  tried 
smokeless  steam  coal,  but  do  not  find  it  so  lasting 
or  so  productive  of  heat  as  anthracite.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  "G.  C.  L."  should  think  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  boilers.  He  cannot  have 
the  right  kind  of  anthracite.  That  from  the  South 
Wales  coal-fields  is  considered  the  best.  The 
further  away  the  boilers  are  from  their  work,  the 
less  efficiently  will  they  act.  Does  "G.  C.  L." 
burn  refuse  from  the  house  or  elsewhere  with  the 
coal?  If  so,  some  smoke  must  of  necessity  come 
from  that.^E.  M. 

1  should  strongly  advise  "G.  C.  L.''  (p.  9S) 

to  have  his  boilers  reset  where  they  are  if  there  is 
something  amiss  with  them  instead  of  taking  them 
fifty  yards  away,  as  this  means,  even  with  one  flow 
and  return  service  pipe,  heating  300  feet  of 
pipe  to  no  practical  purpose,  besides  the  trouble 
involved  if  the  underground  pipes  go  wrong 
while  additional  time  and  fire  with  boilers  so  far 
away  from  their  work  are  necessary  to  get  heat  up 
quickly.  What  are  the  boilers  ?  Trentham  or  one 
of  the  many  types  of  saddle  ?  I  have  neither  experi- 
enced nor  seen  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  an- 
thracite with  these  ;  indeed  the  chief  aim  is,  as  a 
rule,  to  restrict  draught  sufficiently  to  cause  a 
steady  fire.  It  is  perhaps  a  trifle  presumptuous  to 
hazard  a  decided  opinion  without  knowing  all  the 
circumstances,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  question  of 
altering  existing  arrangements  so  as  to  make  the 
boilers  burn  the  coal  in  their  present  quarters. 
Anthracite  is  a  grand  fuel  in  the  hands  of  a  careful 
stoker,  and  much  less  fire  is  required  with  this 
than  with  coke  to  keep  up  a  strong  heat.  The 
natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that 
anyone  intending  to  burn  nothing  but  anthracite 
should  never  go  in  for  very  large  boilers  of  the 
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plain  saddle  type;  thus  for  1500  feet  of  pipe  a 
Chatsworth  or  Trentham  4  feet  by  18  inches  will 
be  much  better  for  anthracite  than  a  plain  saddle 
5  feet  by  2  feet.  The  question  of  the  relative  cost 
of  this  coal  and  coke  is  simply  one  of  locality ;  at 
a  level  figure  the  balance  would  be  entirely  on  the 
side  of  conl,  but  in  many  cases  extra  cost  compels 
an  opposite  conclusion.  Anthracite  costs  us  with 
cartage  a  little  over  25s.  per  ton,  and  coke  is  often 
delivered  at  l(5s.  (per  ton.  not  chaldron).  No  one 
at  these  figures  could  maintain  the  coal  was  the 
cheaper  fuel  of  the  two,  and  unless  delivered  in 
cobble  form  the  labour  of  breaking  is  very  con- 
siderable.— E.  BUBBELL,  Claremont. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Two  early  shrubs. — Now  that  berries  are  nearly 
all  gone,  and  very  little  blossom  of  any  sort  as  yet 
to  be  soeu,  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  enlivening  effect 
of  two  pretty  shrubs  in  bloom  in  the  grove  during?  the 
last  week  of  January— Hamamelis  arhorea  and  tlie 
white  Daphne  Mezereum.— M.  A.  K.,  Liphnok. 

Lent  Lily  from  Oakvyood. — I  bring  you  a 
truss  i)f  a  Lent  Hellebore  I  bad  from  ^I.  Frcebel,  of 
Zurich  ;  it  has  baen  in  bloom  for  about  a  week.  He 
named  it  Helleborus  'caucoaicus  giganteus.  I  think 
both  the  colour  of  the  flower  and  shape  of  the  truss 
very  pretty.  It  blooms  earlier  than  most  of  its  kind. 
— G.  F.  Wilson. 

The  tree  form  of  the  common  Ivy  named 
arborescens  is  conspicuous  in  the  winter  season 
for  its  profusion  of  black  berries,  which  add  inte- 
rest to  the  wealth  of  rich  green  leaves.  We  saw 
recently  a  large  group  of  plants  quite  a  winter 
picture,  and  one  was  struck  with  ils  richness  and 
beauty.  The  growth  of  the  Ivy  is  strong  and 
bushy,  and  a  fine  set  off  to  the  flowers  of  the  Lily 
or  Galtonia,  bulbs  that  may  be  planted  between 
the  Ivy  masses  with  excellent  effect. 

Iberis  stylosa. — This,  I  believe,  is  the  dwarfest 
and  earliest  of  all  the  Iberises.  In  Exeter  it  has  now 
been  in  bloom  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  The 
flowers,  pale  blue  with  just  a  tinge  of  lilac,  are 
less  than  3  inches  above  the  soil,  resting  on  a 
neat  cushion  of  densely  crowded  leaves.  It  has 
been  planted  out  for  two  years,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  its  being  perfectly  hardy.  It  was 
planted  in  stony  soil  on  a  slope  with  a  southern 
aspect  which  it  seems  to  enjoy. — F.  W.  M. 

The  curatorship  at  Glasgow. — We  are  well 
pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  Dewar,  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  and  who  is  well  known  to  many  readers 
of  The  Gabden,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
management  of  the  Botanic  Gardens.  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Dewar's  good  knowledge  of  hardy  plants  will, 
we  hope,  have  full  scope  in  his  new  charge,  where, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  the  soil  is  favourable. 
Many  of  the  best  articles  on  hardy  flowers  in  The 
Garden  have  been  written  by  him,  and  we  hope 
will  long  continue  to  be. 

Fremontia  californica. — The  notes  that  have 
appeared  on  this  shrub  point  to  its  being  some- 
what rare.  I  saw  one  with  several  fine  flowers 
upon  it  a  few  years  ago  in  Major  Gaisford"s  in- 
teresting garden  at  Offington.  Worthing.  That  was 
towards  autumn,  and  I  was  informed  that  it  had 
been  flowering  for  month=.  The  Lapageria  was 
flowering  on  the  wall  outside  at  the  same  time, 
and  this  indicates  how  favourably  situated  the 
garden  is.  The  Fremontia  was  a  young  plant,  but 
if  still  alive  no  doubt  it  has  made  considerable 
progress  since  I  saw  it. — A.  H. 

Hedera  acuta. — The  varied  forms  of  Ivy  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  but  one  of  the  most  distinct 
that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  is  that  which 
bears  the  above  name.  The  plant  in  question  was 
growing  upon  the  wall  in  Messrs.  Wood's  nursery 
at  Maresfield,  and  there  was  more  of  it  in  pots. 
It  belongs  to  the  large-leaved  kinds  of  which  H. 
dentata  is  a  good  example,  and.  like  this  species, 
it  has  large  simple  green  leaves,  but  their  length  is 
much  greater  than  their  breadth,  and  they  taper 
sharply  towards  the  point.  It  is  doubtless  a  good 
kind  with  a  truly  descriptive  name. 


Apple  Annie  Elizabeth. — At  page  85  of  The 

Garden,  E.  Burrell  asks  the  opinion  of  growers  on 
the  above-named  Apple.  I  can  speak  very  favour- 
ably of  it  as  grown  here,  where  many  varieties  that 
do  well  in  other  places  fail  to  succeed.  The  tree 
is  a  good  grower,  clean,  and  free  from  canker,  a 
disease  which  we  suffer  from  much,  the  climate 
being  so  moist  and  changeable.  Like  many  other 
varieties,  it  does  not  produce  much  small  spray,  so 
does  not  want  much  pruning,  but  grows  upright. 
It  fruits  in  a  young  state  and  is  a  constant  cropper, 
but  rather  thinly,  this  being  an  advantage,  as  the 
fruit  is  very  large,  heavy,  and  keeps  well. — W.  O., 

Grape  Gros  Ularoc. — I  send  you  a  small 
bunch  of  Gros  Maroc  Grape,  which  I  think  has 
kept  well,  for  with  some  growers  it  does  not  keep 
nearly  so  long.  The  Vine  was  grafted  on  tlie 
Golden  Queen,  the  berries  alvrays  taking  on  a 
splendid  bloom,  which  I  do  not  get  on  Gros  Maroc 
planted  in  another  house.  The  two  look  quite 
distinct  when  the  fruit  is  ripening.  Perhaps  you 
will  kindly  give  me  your  opinion.- — J.  F.  Wilkin- 
son. 

*,*  The  flavour  was  quite  gone,  and  worse  than 
gone,  as  it  was  most  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  We 
cannot  see  any  advantage  in  keeping  this  Grape 
up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  really  a  midseason 
Grape.— Ed. 

Peaches  from  the  Cape. — "J.  C.  B.,"  in 
your  issue  of  the  1th  inst..  states,  "It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Covent  Garden  salesmen  that 
Peaches  from  the  Cape  will  bring  prices  down  to 
so  low  a  point  that  Peach-growing  in  this  country 
will  soon  become  extinct."  1  do  not  know  who  his 
informant  may  be,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
this  question  :  How  is  it  possible  for  any  produce 
reaching  this  country  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  to  affect  like  produce  grown  in  this 
country  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
viz..  May  to  October  ?  It  does  not  appear  generally 
known  that  nearly  all  the  fruit  that  has  hitherto 
reached  us  from  the  Cape  has  belonged  to  the 
clingstones,  therefore  could  not  possibly  compete 
with  the  varieties  generally  grown  here,  even  if  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time.  Size  also  would  lower 
their  value.— J.  Webber,  Covent  Garden  Marltet. 


the  wind  at  no  time  exceeded  a  moderate  gale- 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  month,  seventeen  hours 
of  clear  sunshine  have  been  recorded.  The  first 
fertile  flowers  appeared  on  a  sheltered  bush  of  the 
common  Hazel  on  the  5th  inst.,  or  ten  days  earlier 
than  last  year  and  twelve  days  earlier  than  in  1891. 
— E.  M.,  Bcrlihamsted. 


Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association.  83,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  W.,  Sir  William  Vincent,  vice-chair- 
man, presiding,  it  was  decided  to  expend  £20  in 
preparing  maps  and  plans  illustrating  the  work  of 
the  association  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  at 
Chicago.  A  grant  of  £100  from  the  Clothworkers' 
Company  was  announced.  In  accordance  with 
plans  and  estimates  presented,  sums  of  £130  and 
£380  were  voted  for  the  laying  oiit  of  an  open 
space  in  Bormondsey  and  St.  Thomas's  Square, 
Hackney,  and  £100  towards  the  acquisition  of  five 
acres,  formerly  part  of  Wandsworth  Common. 
Letters  were  read  from  the  Tottenham  Local 
Board  accepting  seats  for  High  Street,  Tottenham, 
and  from  Mr.  Wilson  Nob'e,  iVI.r..  sending  £200  for 
tree-planting  in  thoroughfares  in  "London  over  the 
border,"  otherwise  Barking.  The  secretary  stated 
that  only  about  £700  was  now  required  to  complete 
the  purchase-money  of  the  Hilly  Fields,  Brockley, 
■15  acres  in  extent.  It  was  decided  to  apply  for 
the  occasional  opening  to  the  public  of  tlie  Hon. 
Artillery  Company's  drill  ground  in  the  City  Road, 
and  to  write  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
respecting  the  possibly  irreparable  injury  which 
might  be  caused  to  Kensington  Gardens  by  the 
proposed  un  lerground  railway.  It  was  also  agreed 
to  endeavour  to  secure  some  amendment  to  the 
Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act  and  the  London 
County  Council  General  Powers  Bill  in  order  to 
afford  additional  protection  to  open  spaces. 


The  Rose  controversy. — I  notice  that  you 
have,  in  common  with  your  contemporaries  of  the 
garden  press,  received  and  published  an  attack 
made  on  me  in  a  circular  letter  written  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton,  which  is  called  a  "friendly 
criticism."  This  letter  is  apparently  written  with 
the  intention  of  trying  to  show  my  unfitness  to 
give  opinions  on  the  subject  which  is  now  being 
discussed  in  the  gardening  papers. and  also, accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Pemberton,  my  ignorance  of  Rose  cul- 
ture. As  1  have  replied  fully  to  Mr.  Pemberton  in 
one  of  your  contemporaries.  I  will  merely  say  here, 
that  as  Mr.  Pemberton's  whole  argument  is  based 
on  erroneous  premises,  the  main  part  of  his  reason- 
ing is  thereby  valueless.  Mr.  Pemberton  has  boldly, 
and  he  must  pardon  me  for  saying  ignorantly, 
stated  that  as.  according  to  him,  I  only  joined  the 
Natiomal  Rose  Society  in  l.sSlM  have  no  lengthened 
experience.  I  might  .argue  this  point,  as  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  the  assumption  of  anyone  requiring  to 
join  our  society  to  be  an  expert  Rose  grower,  but 
the  unfortunate  part  of  Mr.  Pemberton's  argument 
is  that  it  is  wholly  untrue.  I  joined  the  N.R.S.  in 
1878,  and  have  been  a  grower  of  Roses  since  1877. 
I  think  I  need  not  further  trouble  you  with  a  reply 
to  the  rest  of  his  "  friendly  criticism." — Charles 
J.  Grahame. 

The  weather  .'iUj'West  Herts. — Tuesday  la.st 
proved  the  warmest  day  that  we  have  had  here 
since  the  middle  of  November,  the  temperature  in 
the  shade  rising  to  51°.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
nights  lately  have  been  very  cold,  and  during  Satur- 
day night  a  thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn  in- 
dicated 15°  of  frost.  On  Thursday,the  2nd  inst., the 
wind  was  higher  than  at  any  time  for  a  twelve- 
month (liirection  W.S.W.),  showing  how  calm  the 
present  winter  must  have  been,  as  on  that  occasion 


Names  of  plants. — D.  Hammil. — 1,  Aphelandra 

Roezli  ;  2,  A.    Lilioniaiia  ;    3,  RueUia  macrantha. 

J.  T. — 1,  (Incidium    cucuUatirm    uiacrocliihvm  ;  2,  O. 

Phala^noji.sis  ;  both  cool.- T.  Marchant. — J,  Cypri- 

pedimn  liulleuiaiuim  ;  2,   C.  iusigne  uitensj  3,  Den- 

drobinm  Ainsworthi. Constant  Reader. — Cattleya 

Percivaliaiia. J.  Bittlcr. — Both  forms  [of   Odrmto- 

glossum    nijiculatum. /.     Birkenhead. — Adiantum 

fragHe. — F.    C.    W. — 1,    La^lia   rubescen.s  ;  '  2,    L.  har- 

pophylla ;    .*>.    Cattleya    Trianie,    ordinary    form. 

F.  D.  L.  S. — Fittonia   rubro-norvia. E,   Cai>tle. — 

We  cannot  undertake  to  name  Crotons;  Orchids  next 

week. ir.  Harding. — 1,  next  week;  2,   Goldfus.sia 

isophylla, 

Tfames   of  fruit.— T.    Collision,   Stetine,  Ban- 
hridiji;  I.ir.— 1,  Lord   Derby;  2,  Brabaut  Bcllefleur; 

1,  Court  of  Wick. Oakenhead  t^'  Co. — 1,  Northern 

Greening;   2,  not   recogniEed. Anon. — Forelle    or 

Trout  Pear, 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Pa.Tts.— This  journal  U  pub- 
Hiked  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Paris.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
1<.  Gd.  ;  post  free,  \s.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  Thb 
Garden /row  i^Ji  ^ommenconent  to  end  oj  l&'  '2,  fartjf  tiro  vjls., 
price,  cloth,  i'io  12i. 

"GiPdening  lilustratad"  M3nthly  PslHs.  —  This 
journal  is  pu^lishii  i.t  n:2tty  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issus  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5i.;  post  free,  8d. 

"Farm  r.nd  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.— J*i>  journal  is 
published  in  n'.itly  bound  Monthly  Parti,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  suitaV.e  Jir  reference  previous  to  th:  iisue  of  the  ytxrly 
volumes.     Prie  5i.;  post  free.  Si. 

•'Hardy  Flowers."— Oiving  descriptions  0]  upaar,l' r, 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  vjith  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <tc.  Fifth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  postfre:.  Is.  8d 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  1893.— Contains  Air  ha- 
betical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
lists  ',/■  Gardens  and  Conitr/i  Seats  (containing  orcr  POOO;  hare 
been  very  carefully  and  tjO  it  lively  revised,  ana  are  afimitten  to 
be  the  most  complete  erer  j'itb'itihed.     price  ?«.;  ij-  rnst.  Is.  ?d. 

All  of  our  r{odeisvho  are  interested  in  the  imp^ oveiuait  ot 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  hip  us  to  make  Coitage  Gar- 
dening knojcn.  It  is  pv-blished  at  the  very  loirtst  prt<e  to 
meet  the  tcaiits  of  those  for  uhom  it  is  intended,  and  coyies  uill 
be  sent  for  distribution,  free,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
o.nd  Company,  La.  Belle  Sauvage   Ludgate  Hill   B.  C. 

The    English    Flower    Carden-  — Design,   Viius  and 

PlaiUx.     Third  idd'On,   riiistd,  uilh  many  mw  Illustration^. 
Loiidin:  J.  Murray  and  through  all  bccksdlirs. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
WUch  doo3  mend  Nature  :  ohanKo  it  rather ;  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  S Arva.E."—  Shakespeare. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


PHASES  OF  PEACH  "YELLOWS." 

When  the  tips  of  youcg  Peach  and  Nectarine 
shoots  do  not  assume  a  rich  green  colour  in  due 
course,  but  are  rather  of  a  sickly  yellow  hue, 
the  tree  is  said  to  be  aflectedby  the  "yellows." 
Unless  somewhat  drastic  remedies  are  applied 
the  trees  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  are  soon 
unworthy  of  the  space  they  occupy.  Whether 
these  yellows  are  curable  or  not  is  a  moot  point, 
and  if  we  accept  the  view  of  American  observers 
with  whom  I  have  had  a  discussion  on  the  matter, 
they  are  not,  or  at  any  rate  not  in  all  cases.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  very  much  depends  upon 
what  causes  the  disease,  if  such  it  may  be 
termed,  and  also  upon  the  time  when  proper 
remedial  measures  are  first  attempted.  I  repeat 
proper  measures,  as  I  have  proved  that  what 
answers  well  in  one  case  fails  completely  in 
another.  In  most  cases  the  sickly  state  of  the 
trees  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  something  that 
goes  to  make  a  soil  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.  Restore  these  con- 
stituents, and  if  the  trees  are  not  already  half 
dead,  there  will  soon  be  a  welcome  change  in 
their  health  and  appearance.  In  America  the 
trees  rapidly  attain  a  highly  productive  size, 
are  cropped  for  a  few  years  to  their  full  extent, 
and  are  rooted  out  directly  they  give  signs,  in 
the  shape  of  theyellows,of  complete  exhaustion. 
Labour  is  too  scarce  and  the  idea  too  slow  for 
any  attempt  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  renovat- 
ing the  greatly  impoveiithcd  soil,  but  in  this 
country  circumstances  are  verj'  different.  We 
prefer  to  keep  our  trees  in  a  productive  state 
for  as  many  years  as  possible,  and,  as  a  rule, 
tuccefd  in  doing  so  three  times  as  long  as  they 
do  in  the  Peach-growing  States  in  America. 

The  remedy  most  often  recommended  and 
very  generally  applied  for  "yellows"  is  wholly 
or  partially  lifting  the  roots  of  the  aflected 
trees.  It  is  the  surface  soil  that  absorbs  most 
of  the  food  supplied  to  the  borders,  and  the 
further  down  the  roots  descend  the  worse  they 
fare.  If  the  bulk  of  the  roots  is  deeply  located, 
the  foliage  soon  indicates  that  something  is  re- 
quired more  than  reaches  it,  the  "yellows" 
being  the  usual  outcome.  There  are  chemicals 
which,  if  they  could  be  placed  within  reach  of 
the  roots,  would  to  a  certain  pxtent  correct  the 
unhealthy  top- growth  ;  but  the  first  proceeding 
ought  in  all  cases  to  be  root-lifting.  Wholly 
lifting  and  raising  the  collar  well  above  the  level 
are  sometimes  most  beneficial,  this  being  espe- 
cially the  casewhen  thetreeshad  previously  sunk 
several  inches  below  the  level.  Bringing  up  the 
roots  to  near  the  surface  and  relaying  them  in 
quite  fresh  compost  is  not  unfrequently  a  per- 
fect remedy  for  the  yellows,  but  not  always. 
Soils  vary  so  considerably  in  their  composition, 
that  one  very  important  constituent  may  be 
either  missing  or  not  strong  enough,  unless 
acted  upon  by  some  other  element,  to  restore 
the  proper  balance.  I  have  lifted  trees  and  re- 
planted them  in  quite  fresh  compost,  and  yet 
not  cured  them  of  the  "yellows."  A  tree  of 
Peach  Bellegarde  in  an  early  house  was  par- 
tially lifted  in  the  autumn  of  1880  and  to  a  cer- 


tain extent  restored  to  better  health.  Being 
regarded  as  a  supernumerary,  it  was  heavily 
cropped  the  following  summer,  and  still  more 
heavily  in  1801.  In  spite  of  good  attention  in 
the  way  of  supplying  water  and  liquid  manure, 
the  yellowness  of  the  leaves  became  ouly  too 
apparent,  and  last  February,  when  the  leafy 
growth  commenc(  d,  this  was  as  yellow  as  the 
tips  of  properly  blanched  lily-white  Seakale. 
Curiously  ei;ough,  a  large  tree  of  Peach  A  Bee 
on  one  side  of  it  and  Nectarine  Lord  Napier  on 
the  other  were  in  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
dition, or  as  green  as  could  be  desired.  So 
bad  was  the  condition  of  the  tree,  that  I  decided 
to  either  kill  or  cure  it.  A  12-inch  potful 
of  newly -slaked  lime  was  spread  over  an 
area  of  about  7  feet  by  5  feet— this  being 
the  space  principally  occupied  by  the  roots 
—and  duly  forked  into  the  surface,  a  good 
soaking  of  soft  water  following.  The  etfect 
was  almost  magical.  Before  the  leaves  were 
fully  grown  they  became  beautifully  green  in 
colour,  the  tree  also  making  good  growth,  as 
well  as  ripening  an  extra  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 
Most  probably  the  lime  (made  from  magnesian 
limestone  rock),  acting  chemically  on  the 
rather  strong  loamy  .soil,  liberated  potash 
previously  locked  up  therein,  and  these  ele- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  potash,  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, supplied  the  missing  links.  If  there  is 
little  or  no  chlorophyll  in  the  leaves  they  can- 
not possibly  perform  their  functions  properly, 
and  unless  the  deficiency  in  the  soil  is  made 
good  or  corrected  in  seme  way,  the  tree  is 
bound  to  gradually  dwindle  away.  Where, 
therefore,  newly-started  trees  present  a  some- 
what sickly  appearance  from  the  first,  and  it  is 
known  that  lime  has  not  reached  the  soil 
about  the  roots  for  two  or  three  years  or 
longer,  the  efl'ects  of  a  good  dressing,  well 
washed  in,  should  be  tried  at  once  in  prefer- 
ence to  either  tampering  with  chemicals  about 
which  not  much  is  known  or,  worse  still,  doing 
nothing  at  all.  If  lime  does  little  or  no  good, 
its  employment  in  moderation  will  certainly 
not  be  harmful,  unless  it  comes  into  contact 
with  (juite  fresh  farmyard  manure,  .soot,  or 
chemical  manures,  in  which  case  it  might 
generate  ammonia  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
injurious  to  the  young  foliage  overhead. 

A  light  attack  of  the  yellows  may  in  the 
first  place  be  due  to  poverty  at  the  roots,  and 
if  the  soil  of  the  border  is  naturally  very  poor, 
a  dressing  of  lime  would  perhaps  only  aggra- 
vate the  evil^that  is  to  fay,  make  it  after  a 
short  time  still  more  impoverished.  The 
remedy  in  this  case  is  plain  enough,  and  con- 
sists in  feeding  at  the  roots  more  frequently 
than  previously.  Gardeners  teem  to  bo  afraid, 
or  else  think  it  wasteful,  to  use  liquid  manure 
for  the  trees  either  during  the  winter  or  just 
prior  to  their  starting  into  active  growth.  More 
often  than  not  they  wait  till  the  trees  are  well 
advanced  in  growth  or  till  the  greatest  strain 
is  put  upon  them  by  the  fruit ;  whereas  they 
would  do  well  to  commence  very  much  earlier. 
Exhausted  borders  should  at  least  have  a  soak- 
ing of  moderately  strong  liquid  drainings  from 
a  mixed  fanny  aid  or  that  in  which  urine 
abounds,  the  roots  being  less  hkely  to  be  in- 
jured before  they  are  active  than  afterwards. 
The  presence  of  ammonia — that  is  to  say  nitro- 
gen- -in  the  soil  in  appreciable  quantities 
favours  a  stronger  top-growth  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  at  all  deficient,  and  the  winter 
supplies  being  supplemented  by  spring  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure,  the  healthy  start  is  well 
sustained,  better  crops  of  fruit  resulting  as  a 
matter  of  course.  All  are  not  in  a  position  to 
use  farmyard  liquid  manure  or  even  the  drain 


for  starving  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  into  the 
yellows.  Pel  feet  chemical  manures  are  adver- 
tised and  supplied  at  comparatively  cheap  rates 
in  when  the  trees  are  started  and  subsequently 
now-a-ilays,  and  if  these  are  freely  applied  and 
washed  in  quantity,  as  advised  by  the  vendors, 
there  will  be  no  marked  absence  of  chlorophyll 
in  the  leaves,  unless  red  spider  is  allowed  to 
gain  the  mastery.  Both  native  and  Peruvian 
guano  are  very  good  fertilisers  for  Peach  bor- 
ders, and  so  also  are  fish-bone  manure  and  such 
like. 

Ihere  is  yet  another  cause  of  the  trees  pre- 
senting a  sickly  yellow  appearance,  this  being 
none  o'ther  than  a  manure-sick  border.  It  onc^ 
fell  to  mv  lot  to  take  charge  of  a  large  Peach 
house  that  had  for  several  winters  previously 
been  heavily  mulched  with  solid  manure  from  a 
mixed  farmyard.  Drainings  from  the  same 
yard,  and  which  were  very  strong,  had  also 
been  very  frequently  and  liberally  used,  with 
the  con.-cquence  that  the  naturally  retentive 
loam  of  which  the  border  was  principally  com- 
posed had  become  poisoned  by  manure,  ihe 
removal  of  some  of  the  much-trodden  soil  down 
to  the  surface  roots  is  desirable  m  most  cases 
where  the  trees  are  large  and  bear  heavy  crops 
annually,  a  moderately  rich  compost  being  sub- 
stituted. If  instead  of  this  mixture  of  loam 
and  solid  manure  a  good  thickness  of  farmyard 
manure  is  u.sed,  this  is  apt  to  keep  the  border 
too  cold  as  well  as  rich,  as  it  eflectually  excludes 
warmth  and  air,  and  is  about  the  worst  form  ot 
mulching  that  can  be  used.  The  remedy,  as  1 
soon  found,  for  over-iichness  of  borders  is  a 
dressing  of  lime  and  a  change  ef  treatment 
generally.  Apply  this  at  once  at  the  rate  ot  a 
5-incli  i)otful  to  eveiy  square  yard  of  border 
lightly  fork  it  in,  and  then  give  a  soaking  ot 
soft  water.  In  the  wout  cases  this  application 
should  be  repeated  two  or  three  seasons  in  suc- 
cession, and  then  cease  for  about  three  years. 

W.  Iggvldek. 


Seedling  Gooseberries —A  most  unusual 
feature  in  any  garden  is  found  in  seedling  Goose- 
berry bushes.  1  saw  a  batch  of  about  100  of  tbese, 
though  yet  not  much  beyond  yearlings  in  the 
kitchen  garden  at  Titsey  Park.  I  learned  from  Mr. 
J  Dean,  the  gardener,  that  be  saved  the  seed  in- 
Jiscrimitiately  from  a  number  of  varieties,  dried 
and  matured  it,  then  sowed  it  in  the  autumn  ot  IS.li 
in  pans.  The  seed  lay  doimant  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  then  began  to  geimicate  irregularly  m  the 
■.pring.  After  being  hardened  oflt  in  a  cold  frame 
the  seedlings,  carefully  lifted,  were  dibbled  out 
into  the  border  where  I  saw  them  growing.  One 
onlv  had  fruited  this  year,  producing  fruits  ct  the 
Whitesmith  character.  Not  a  few  show  the  cha- 
racter ot  one  parent— the  Red  Warrington  Tied 
up  to  stakes  the  stems  were  clean,  and  had  gene- 
rally broken  into  side  shoots  at  from  12  inches  to 
1 5  inches  high.  Jlost  probably  the  bulk  will  fruit 
during  the  ensuing  summer.  It  is  veiy  doubttul 
whether  there  will  be  raateiial  variation  from  the 
parent  sorts,  as  to  produce  vatiaticn  some  inter- 
crossing is  needful,  and  most  unlikely  instctsaffect 
Gooseberry  blossom  to  any  appreciable  extent  as 
it  opens  so  veiy  early  in  the  spring.  The  fact  that 
seedling  Gooseberiy  bushes  can  be  so  easily  raised 
may  encourage  some  to  try  their  hands  at  the  more 
ditiicult  task  of  intercrossing,  although  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  in  what  direction  very  much 
good  can  be  accomplished.  We  have  literally  a 
wealth  of  good  Gooseberries,  but  whiht  fiavour 
seems  to  be  chiefly  allied  to  smallness  of  fruits, 
very  heavy  croppers  and  large  fruits  are  rather  de- 
ficient. Suchsortsas  Lancashire  LadandWbinham's 
Industiy  may  be  intercrossed  with  advattage  with 
Ironmonger  or  Champagne  in  the  hope  of  securing 
in  the  former  higher  flavour,  but  then  we  may  but 


use  farmyard  liquid  manure  or  even  me  arain-    get  in  letuin  something  allied  to  Kf  )^'«"^';f/i°. 
ings  from  horse  stables,  but  that  is  no  excuse  |  This  va.iety,howeveiMS  notorious  tor  the  excessive 
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number  of  its  spines,  and  for  that  reason  makes  a 
capital  fence  plant.  Still  there  is  room  for  intelli- 
gent effort  in  the  direction  of  raising  more  and,  if 
possible,  improved  sorts  of  Gooseberries. — A.  D. 

Apples  on  chalk. — The  experience  of  Apple 
culture  on  chalk  which  Mr.  Molj-neux  has  at  Swan- 
more  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  in  his  district. 
He  seems,  however,  to  be  in  better  state  than  Mr. 
J.  Dean  at  Titsey  Park,  East  Surrey,  who  is  also 
growing  Apples  largely  on  a  warm  sheltered  hill- 
side looking  nearly  due  south,  but  has  only  the 
merest  surface  of  soil,  hardly  more  indeed  than 
!1  inches,  and  on  which  it  is  naturally  much  more 
difficult  to  induce  trees  to  grow  than  is  the  case 
in  the  rather  deeper  and  stiffer  soil  at  Swan- 
more.  The  bulk  of  the  trees  that  constitute  the 
large  orchard  at  Titsey  Park  are  standards  on  the 
Crab  stock,  for  there  is  little  fear  here  of  growth 
becoming  too  gross  on  so  thin  a  soil.  Necessarily 
the  trees  were  planted  very  shallow,  indeed,  origin- 
ally almost  level  with  the  surface,  but  with  time 
they  have  settled  down  materially.  They  have 
been  jjlanted  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  and  gene- 
rally are  both  clean  and  healthy.  Very  few  indeed 
show  evidences  of  canker,  and  those  are  such  as 
will  exhibit  this  disease  in  almost  any  soil.  The 
after  course  of  treatment,  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  allow,  for  labour  is  distinctly  at  a  discount,  is 
to  take  advantage  of  hard  weather  to  haul  into  the 
orchard  a  quantity  of  manure  and  to  lay  this 
thickly  about  the  roots,  so  that  it  becomes  during 
the  summer  a  valuable  mulch  and  also  materially 
feeds  the  roots.  As  it  decays  and  thus  becomes 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  it  encourages  the  roots 
to  keep  to  the  surface.  Occasionally,  too,  accumu- 
lated heaps  of  garden  refuse,  road-sweepings  and 
trimmings,  &c.,  that  have  become  decomposed  are 
carted  on  to  the  ground  and  spread  about.  The 
fruit  product  is  usually  an  excellent  one,  so  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  and  abundant,  though  the 
Apples  are  not  large.  They,  however,  seem  to  keep 
well,  perhaps  because  on  this  sunny  slope  so  tho- 
roughly matured. — A.  D. 


YOUNG  WOOD  ON  OLD  TREES. 

The  article  by  "I.  M.  H."  (p.  5!»)  might  be 
read  by  those  who  work  on  the  close  pruning 
system  with  a  great  deal  of  protit.  I  have  held 
the  opinion  for  some  years ,that  the  knife  is  a.s 
much  a  weapon  for  evil  as  for  good  in  the  hands 
of  many  who  prune  indiscriminately,  and  who.se 
only  object  appears  to  be  to  keep  the  trees  in 
shape  and  to  prevent  them  from  making  any 
headway  after  they  have  reached  a  certain  size. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  Nature  than 
the  attempted  restriction  of  trees  to  a  small  size 
by  the  use  of  the  knife  and  by  cutting  away 
year  after  year  all  the  young  wood  of  the  pre- 
vious season's  growth.  The  character  of  the 
young  wood  made  after  such  severe  pruning 
well  shows  this,  for  it  protests  annually  against 
the  treatment  by  making  a  great  number  of 
gross  shoots  only  to  be  cut  away  again.  But 
suppose  these  gross  shoots  are  left  to  their  en- 
tire length,  what  do  we  find  ?  Not  that  they 
again  grow  to  a  similar  length  the  suceeding 
year,  but;  that  they  increase  only  a  little,  and 
their  vigour  is  spent  in  throwing  out  fruit  spurs 
all  along  the  last  year's  wood,  so  that  eventually 
these  growths  when  fruiting  cm  be  well  com- 
pared to  "ropes  of  Onions,"  as  your  correspon- 
dent say.s.  This  giving  the  trees  their  heads 
has,  too,  a  steadying  effect  on  the  over-produc- 
tion of  useless  shoots  all  along  the  branches, 
shoots  that  come  out  as  regular  thickets  on  a 
hard-pruned  tree.  Instead  of  these  we  get  ad- 
ditional fruit-spurs.  Nature,  being  satisfied  by 
the  freedom  given  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
does  not  force  so  many  of  these  useless  young 
growths  to  form. 

Though  "I.  M.  H."  did  not  point  this  out,  1 
fesl  sure  that  this  freedom  of  growth  combined 


with  free  root-action  is  a  great  antidote  to 
canker.  Canker,  it  is  generally  conceded,  may 
be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  I  think 
I  have  ample  proof  for  saying  that  over-priniing 
or  over- restriction  of  root  and  branch,  the  latter 
especially,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
this  disease.  I  know  at  the  present  time  many 
Apple  trees  that  were  badly  cankered,  though 
young,  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  on  the  same 
trees  there  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  canker,  while  in 
many  cases  the  trees  are  more  than  double  the 
size  that  they  were  five  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  no  digging  has  been  done  between  them,  and 
three  times  they  have  been  allowed  to  "have 
their  heads,"  and  well  they  have  paid  for  it. 
Even  where  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  size  of 
the  trees  this  should  not  be  done  with  the 
knife,  but  by  working  the  trees  on  dwarfing 
stocks  and  giving  them  a  fair  amount  of  free- 
dom on  these.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  knife  more  or  less  on  all  trees  to  preserve 
the  balance  and  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing too  thick,  or  making  their  growths  in  the 
wrong  direction,  also  for  shortening  and  thin- 
ning old  fruit-spurs,  but  beyond  this  or  for  in- 
ducing fruitfulness  the  knife  is  a  failure. 

J.  C.  Tallauk. 


WALL  FRUITS. 


It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  get  nailing  well  in  hand 
before  Christmas,  pending  a  spell  of  very  sharp 
weatlier,  for,  however  active  and  willing  workmen 
may  be,  they  can  make  little  headway  at  the  nail- 
ing or  tying  with  the  thermometer  several  degrees 
below  freezing  point.  There  is  a  very  fair  promise 
of  fruit ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Plums  and  cor- 
don Pears  especially  show  plenty  of  buds,  and 
given  such  fiir  promise,  the  fruit  grower  will  not 
be  sorry  to  get  the  weather  rather  on  the  cold  side 
for  another  three  weeks  from  now  (Feb.  (1),  as  a 
damp,  close  February  is  often  answerable  for  an 
early  plumping  of  bud  and  consequent  exp.-msion 
of  flower.  So  far  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
concerned,  it  is,  I  think,  matter  for  congratulation 
that  the  very  early  ripening  varieties  are  not  pro- 
portionately early  in  the  flowering ;  it  seems  rather 
strange  that  a  sort  ready  by  the  middle  of  July 
should  be  contemporary  in  the  expansion  of  bud 
with  another  that  is  not  fit  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. These  two  periods  with  the  intervening 
time  represent  a  long  outdoor  Peach  season.  With 
sufficient  trees  in  variety,  one  can  get  an  uninter- 
rupted supply  for  two  and  a  half  months.  Hale's 
Early  is  a  capital  Peach  to  succeed  the  first  earlies 
and  does  well  outdoors,  but  I  cannot  say  as  much 
for  it  inside.  Here  it  is  a  bud-dropper,  and  there 
are  few  houses  where  it  will  not  show  more  or  less 
this  objectionable  characteristic,  even  when  all 
other  varieties  in  the  same  structure  may  never 
show  any  tendency  to  such  a  failing.  Between  the 
completion  of  nailing  or  tying  and  the  time  for 
covering  up,  it  is  well,  especially  on  old  walls,  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  red  spider.  Given  a  few 
sunny  days  this  pest  will  be  patting  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  should  be  promptly  dislodged  with  a 
rather  strong  mixture  of  some  insecticide  vigor- 
ously applied  with  the  garden  engine,  the  operator 
receiving  instructions  to  do  the  work  thoroughly 
and  give  a  regular  drenching  to  all  parts  of  both 
wood  and  wall.  Dessert  Cherries  are  also  attacked 
some  seasons  with  the  same  pest,  ani  can  have  a 
similar  drenching  before  the  covering  goes  up. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  enemies,  I  may  mention 
that  wasps  are  already  in  the  field,  two  having  been 
killed.  No  quarter  should  be  given  these  early 
visitors  ;  all  fruit  growers  suffer  from  their  depre- 
dations in  late  summer  and  autumn.  If  fish  net- 
ting is  to  be  used  as  a  spring  protection,  the  stock 
already  in  hand  can  be  overhauled  at  once  and  any 
mending  done  that  may  be  necessary,  for  a  spell 
of  mild  weather  will  mean  a  rapid  bud  opening  of 
our  earliest  wall  fruit,  the  Apricot.  I  like  to  give 
Apricots  the  benefit  of  a  net  or  two  if  possible,  for 


covering  with  boughs  is  but  a  sorry  makeshift,  and 
unless  one  goes  to  a  lot  of  trouble  in  providing 
uprights  and  crosspieces,  a  sudden  and  violent 
gale  is  apt,  by  bringing  the  branches  into  sharp 
contact  with  the  trees,  to  damage  the  bloom  as  much 
as  frost.  We  lost  nearly  all  bloom  that  remained  un- 
covered last  year,  except  towards  the  top  of  the 
wall,  where  it  was  partially  protected  by  the  brick 
coping.  If  Plums  are  to  be  spring  covered — and 
one  is  never  sure  of  a  crop  unless  this  is  done — it  is 
a  good  plan  to  plant  the  best  and  most  useful  va- 
rieties as  much  as  possible  together.  Early  Prolific, 
a  very  useful  Plum,  a  good  type  of  Gage  ;  Jeffer- 
son, Golden  Drop,  and  Kirke's  would  certainly 
amply  repay  the  little  extra  trouble  and  expense 
incurred  through  spring  covering.  The  Pear  is 
so  valuable  for  dessert,  that  I  should  strongly  advise 
it  should  receive  prompt  and  effectual  covering 
when  there  is  the  promise  of  plenty  of  fruit.  This 
being  the  case  at  the  present  time,  and  our  cordons 
only  as  yet  reaching  three  parts  of  the  way  up  the 
wall,  I  have,  in  order  to  economise  our  netting, 
fastened  some  stretches  of  board  3  inches  by  1  inch 
to  other  pieces  projecting  from  the  wall  just  above 
the  line  of  the  top  of  the  trees  and  standing  out 
when  finished  some  4  inches  from  the  same.  By 
tacking  the  netting  just  above  the  board  we  thus 
get  it  to  swing  clear  of  the  trees  and  save  a  con- 
siderable breadth  of  net  which  is  not  required  so 
high  as  the  coping  when  the  upper  portion  of  the 
wall  is  as  yet  unfurnished  with  trees.  Dessert 
Cherries  I  always  cover,  they  are  a  favourite  fruit, 
and  one  consequently  likes  to  make  sure  of  a  crop. 
In  addition  to  the  protection  from  frost  provided 
by  the  netting  it  acts  as  an  admirable  shelter 
against  the  heavy  storms  of  cold  sleet  we  often  get 
in  the  spring,  and  which  prove  disastrous  to  the 
tender  bloom  of  the  Cherry  when  this  is  quite  ex- 
posed. If  there  is  any  American  blight  lurking 
about  either  on  wall,  bush,  or  pyramid  trees  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  look  over  them  before  new  growth 
begins.  Many  different  mixtures  are  recommended 
for  this  pest,  some  composed  of  six  or  seven  ingre- 
dients, but  there  is  nothing  simpler  or  more  effica- 
cious than  paraffin,  and  I  have  known  trees  badly 
affected  completely  cured  after  the  second  appli- 
cation. Instances  are  quoted  of  the  loss  of  trees 
through  this  same  use  of  paraffin,  but  this  arose 
probably  from  a  careless  use  of  the  oil,  working  it 
in  on  old  and  young  wood  alike,  and  very  likely 
soaking  the  buds  ;  these  although  dormant  would 
certainly  not  bear  such  treatment. 

Claremtmt.  E.  Burbell. 


Pear  Bishop's  Thumb.— We  are  not  over- 
stocked with  Christmas  Pears,  and  amongst  others 
this  Pear  will  be  found  to  give  satisfaction  if 
always  as  good  as  with  me.  though  it  ha-;  the  name 
of  being  only  of  second  quality.  No  doubtit  vaiies 
on  different  soils  and  is  better  in  some  seasons 
than  in  others,  but  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best, 
and  can  recommend  it  as  profitable  for  a  wall  and 
sure  to  succeed  where  any  Pear  will  grow.  I  have 
a  tree  coveting  the  west  end  of  a  house  against  a 
public  road.  It  is  a  certain  cropper,  although  with 
a  tendency  to  bear  chiefly  at  the  top  or  on  the 
young  growth.  Most  people  in  passing  glance  up 
to  admire  the  crop,  for  in  some  seasons  the  Pears 
will  hang  over  each  other  like  thatch  on  a  rick. 
This  is  not  a  tree  that  exhausts  itself  in  bloom, 
which  appears  so  thin  that  we  imagine  the  crop 
must  be  light,  but  every  flower  seems  to  set.  It  is 
a  long,  but  not  a  large  Pear ;  still  I  have  sold  them 
by  tlie  dozen,  the  crop  one  year  realising  £3  whole- 
sale. Bishop's  Thumb  is  very  hardy  and  a  good 
keeper,  and  the  tree  ought  to  succeed  well  as  a 
pyramid  or  standard,  seeing  that  I  have  very  satis- 
factory results  from  extended  growth  above  the 
roof.— E.  W.  B. 

A  good  early  Plum— Czar.— The  market  is 
sometimes  overstocked  with  Plums,  but  an  early  va- 
riety like  the  above,  suitable  for  either  cooking  or 
dessert,  will  always  be  of  value.  The  Czar  is  rather 
a  new  Plum,  very  hardy  and  prolific.  It  will  with- 
stand frost  better  than  most  kinds  and  comes  in 
just  after  Rivers'  E.uly  Prolific,  but  is  altogether 
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superior  to  that  sort,  being  larger  and  more  highly 
coloured.  As  a  rule,  the  fruit  grows  too  thick  to 
come  to  full  size.  The  large  amount  of  saccharine 
matter  contained  in  this  fruit  makes  it  more  whole- 
some than  many  other  well-known  kinds  and  in 
great  request  for  stewing  and  jam-making.  The 
bush  form  suits  it  well.  On  young  standards  I  have 
sometimes  to  tie  the  head  together,  or  the  small 
branches  would  collapse  with  the  weight  of  fruit. 
The  Czar  is  a  strong  grower,  throwing  up  a  straight 
stem  for  the  standard  and  making  a  well-balanced, 
handsome  tree.  1  am  now  syringing  the  Plum 
trees  and  bushes  with  liquid  lime  containing  a 
little  paraffin  as  an  insecticide  and  a  protection 
from  the  finches. — E.  W.  B.,  llohner,  Hereford. 


STORING  APPLES. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

SiK, — I  was  very  pleased,  but  not  surprised 
with  your  verdict  as  to  the  superiority  of  our 
best  English  grown  Apples  as  compared  with 
foreign  importations,  for  lately  I  have  l)een 
testing  all  the  imported  Apples  I  could  meet 
with,  and  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  the 
best  of  them  are  far  inferior  to  our  best  home- 
grown fruit,  of  which  we  now  have  so  many 
late  keeping  sorts  of  excellent  quality.  Nearly 
all  sorts  of  Apples  are  capable  of  being  kept 
much  longer  than  they  are  credited  for  in  cata- 
logue descriptions  if  they  are  gathered  at  the 
right  time  and  properly  stored.  I  quite  agree 
with  your  remarks  as  to  many  of  our  best  kinds 
being  spoiled  by  storing  in  too  dry  and  hot  an 
atmosphere.  1  have  what  I  consider  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  place  for  storing  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  viz.,  a  tower  with  walls  nearly  4  feet 
thick,  which  guards  us  against  all  extremes  of 
temperature.  All  our  Apples  are  left  upon  the 
trees  as  long  as  they  will  possibly  hang,  some 
sorts,  especially  Sturmer,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
Cornish  Aromatic,  (fcc,  being  kept  out  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  November.  I  never  trouble  about 
their  being  wet  or  dry  when  stored,  so  long  as 
they  are  handled  carefully  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing bruised.  All  our  shelves  are  formed  of  slate 
stones,  upon  which  the  Apples  are  placed  from 
9  inches  to  10  inches  deep,  each  kind  to  itself, 
and  never  touched  agairr  till  required  for  use, 
excluding  all  light  and  air  as  much  as  possible. 
Nine  people  out  of  ten  keep  their  Apples  on 
straw,  which  engenders  mildew,  and  soon  de- 
stroys the  flavour  of  the  best  of  fruit.  I  attri- 
bute the  tine  appearance  of  the  samples  I 
sent  for  your  inspection  to  their  having  been 
allowed  to  hang  upon  the  trees  as  late  as  possi- 
ble, when  the  foliage  being  less  dense  gives  the 
fruit  a  much  better  chance  to  colour  and  ma- 
ture, and  after  storing  keeping  them  as  cool, 
close,  and  dark  as  possible.  In  this  way  I  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  grand  old  Blenheim  as 
late  as  April,  though  its  proper  season  is  said  to 
be  from  November  to  January. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  orchards  in 
this  country  devoted  to  growing  Apples  for 
cider,  which  cannot  possibly  pay  the  most 
careful  and  skilful  manager,  for  it  takes  nine  to 
twelve  imperial  bushels  to  make  a  hogshead  of 
cider  worth  from  ISs.  to  22s.,  thus  leaving  little 
if  anything  over  Is.  Od.  per  bushel  for  the 
Apples  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  of  mak- 
ing, Ac.  Then  there  are  thousands  of  trees 
which  produce  fruit  only  fit  for  cooking,  and 
which  will  not  keep  beyond  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. This  must  be  sold  when  the  markets  are 
glutted  and  fetch  a  price  that  barely  pays  for 
the  labour  of  picking  and  marketing. 

I  believe  that  if  our  existing  orchards  were 
carefully  managed,  the  right  sorts  of  Apples 
grown,  and  properly  stored,  there  would  be  little 
chance  for  imported  Apples  in  the  English  mar- 


kets, excepting  perhaps  Tasmanian  ones,  which 
though  of  inferior  quality,  coming  in  at  the  end 
of  our  season,  will  doubtless  always  find  a  ready 
sale.  Many  of  our  orchards  after  being  planted 
are  taken  but  little  notice  of  beyoird  gathering 
the  wretched  produce,  many  of  the  sorts  being 
worthless.  At  the  present  time  many  owners 
of  orchards  in  this  neighliourhood  have  not 
an  Apple  left,  while  all  the  shops  have  any 
amount  of  imported  fruit  for  sale.  I  think  this  is 
a  great  disgrace  to  Englishmen,  who  have  an 
easy  remedy  iir  their  own  hatrds.  By  heading 
back  trees  of  worthless  sorts  and  inserting  from 
ten  to  sixty  grafts  of  a  really  valuable  sort  upon 
each  tree  the  loss  of  time  and  labour  will  be 
well  repaid.  W.  Saxowix. 

Trelissich,  Truro. 


Chrysanthemums. 


STRIKING  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

CUTTINGS. 

THEKii  is,  I  think,  no  advantage  gained  in  mak- 
ing a  start  with  these  plants  before  the  present 
month,  unless  it  be  that  the  old  stools  take  up 
room  in  our  greenhouses  which  is  wanted  for 
other  things.  Early-struck  plants  are  lilcely  to 
show  flower-buds  in  the  spring  months.  This 
is  not  at  all  desirable  in  what  may  be  called  the 
large-bloom  system,  but,  of  course,  it  matters 
little  if  bush  plants  are  to  be  growtr.  In  the 
former  case  a  free,  uninterrupted  growth  from 
the  beginning  should  be  aimed  at.  Careful  cul- 
tivators will  make  a  start  with  clean  pots,  the 
smallest  sizes  being  best  for  the  purpose.  Mix 
a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-rrrould  and  sand  in 
equal  parts  for  the  cuttings,  and  place  one 
firmly  in  each  pot.  lu  choosing  the  cuttings  it 
is  well  to  avoid  those  that  grow  up  the  stem  of 
the  old  plant  and  also  any  that  may  be  showing 
a  flower-bud  at  the  tip.  Some  few  years  ago 
not  many  growers,  I  imagine,  thought  of  any 
other  place  to  root  the  cuttings  in  than  a  cold 
frame,  which  position  still,  in  most  cases,  gives 
the  best  results.  In  very  severe  weather,  such 
as  we  are  now  passing  through,  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  giving  them  daylight  ;  but  it  is  bad 
indeed  if  we  cannot  let  the  frame  be  uncovered 
for  just  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  20"  of  frost  and  more  may  be  prevented 
from  damaging  the  young  cuttings  by  covering 
with  mats  and  straw.  What  I  have  noticed 
in  cold  frame-struck  Chrysanthemums  is  that 
they  seldom  flag,  but  they  must  be  con- 
stantly watched  to  prevent  damp.  A  little 
air  may  be  given  at  times,  and  if  a  decayed 
leaf  be  seen,  be  prompt  in  taking  the  same 
away  from  the  rest.  A  quicker  mode  of  rooting 
the  cuttings  is  under  handlights  or  lightly  con- 
structed frames  in  a  cool  house,  and  here  damp- 
ing may  be  avoided  by  occasionally  wiping  the 
condensed  moisture  from  the  glass.  But  it  is 
not  wise  to  start  the  Chrysanthemum  plant  on 
its  season's  work  by  tenderly  striking  in  fire- 
heat.  Traders,  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand, 
are  oftentimes  obliged  to  root  young  ones  of 
the  new  varieties  in  a  high  temperature,  hence 
it  is  so  seldom  we  find  out  the  true  qualities  of 
novelties  the  first  year  of  trial.  After  the  first 
watering  when  the  cuttings  are  potted  we  must 
1)6  guided  entirely  by  the  weather  as  to  when 
it  shall  be  repeated.  In  mild  sunny  times  I 
would  prefer  sprinkling  them  overhead  to  pre- 
vent the  leaves  flagging  to  shading  for  the  same 
purpose.  But  little  air  will  be  needed  until  the 
plants  are  rooted.  Some  kinds  being  much 
more  free  to  ernit  roots  than  others,   the  for- 


wardest  should  be  taken  from  the  rest  and 
placed  into  another  frame.  They  may  here  re- 
ceive a  plentiful  sujjply  of  air  and  water  and 
be  brought  on  sturdily.  Those,  too,  that  have 
been  rcjoted  in  the  warmer  temperature  of  a 
greenhouse  should  be  gradually  brought  to  a 
cold  frame  to  prevent  a  spindly  growth.  A  me- 
thod of  .striking  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  prac- 
tised, and  not  withoufsuccess,  by  some  is  to  stand 
them  on  shelves  or  stages  and  take  no  notice  of 
the  leaves  flagging.  They  appear  withered  for 
some  time,  but  by  ordinary  watering  when  dry 
they  prick  up  their  heads  and  make  first-rate 
progress.  If  exhibiting  at  shows  be  an  object 
there  are  some  notable  kinds  that  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  defer  striking  for  yet  another  month. 
The  naturally  early  ones,  as  Avalanche,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Anna  Hartshorn,  Cesare  Costa,  arid  I 
have  generally  noticed  such  large-leaved  kinds 
as  E.  Mi)lyneux,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  and  Beauty  of 
Castlewoud  make  comparatively  better  plants 
from  late  cuttings.  Again,  some  of  the  most 
esteemed  varieties  of  American  origin  are  very 
late  in  showing  flower-buds.  These,  if  struck  in 
February  or  March,  will  produce  very  fine 
blooms  if  allowed  to  carry  but  one  on  the 
plant.  Besides  the  better-known  kinds,  Mrs.  F. 
•Jameson  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  Lord  Brooke, 
Harry  May,  Ruth  Cleveland,  Robert  Flower- 
day  may  well  be  tried  on  this  plan. 

H.  S. 


Chrysanthemum   Mrs.  L.   C.   Madeira.  — 

This,  referred  to  in  The  Gaeden,  February  4, 
appears  to  be  a  capital  sort  for  late  flowerirg;  the 
colour  is  a  very  rich  orange-yellow,  always  a 
favourite ;  it  is  deeper  in  tint  than  Mrs.  Nor- 
man Davis,  long  recognised  as  one  of  the  best 
of  the  late  sorts  amongst  the  incurved  section. 
Were  it  not  that  the  flower  of  Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira 
is  EO  much  deeper  in  colcur,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  recognise  it  from  that  of  Mabel -Ward,  as  it  has 
the  petal  of  that  now  almost  obsolete  kind,  and 
the  peculiar  quartering  or  rib  so  well  known  to 
cultivators  of  the  incurved  section.— E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  L.  Canning.— This  variety 
has  been  a  failure  from  an  exhibition  point  of 
view,  but  for  late  blooming  it  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best  among  the  white  kinds.  I  have  at  the  present 
time  (January  21)  a  capital  lot  of  flowers  of  this 
and  of  the  purest  white,  and  most  useful  they  are 
for  the  decoration  of  tall  vases,  as  the  plants  have 
been  so  managed  to  have  a  suflicient  length  of 
stem  which  renders  them  so  much  more  iiseful 
than  they  are  when  the  stems  are  but  a  few  inches 
instead  of  at  least  1  fcot.  Those  persons  who 
have  not  given  this  Japanese  kind  a  trial  should 
lose  no  time  in  doing  so. — E.  M. 

A  wall  of  Chrysanthemums  ^The  culture 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  on  walls  is  r-.ot  much  con- 
sidered, judging  by  the  bare  i-paces  tliat  one  fir.ds 
in  gardens.  Last  November  we  saw  in  quite  a 
suburban  garden,  shut  in  by  surrcundtrg  horses,  a 
wall  covered  with  Chrysanthemums,  not  so  lire,  of 
course,  as  in  the  purer  air  of  the  country,  but  very 
pleasant  to  look  at  in  spite  of  their  smoky  position. 
The  varieties  were  not  named,  but,  as  far  fs  one 
could  judge,  they  comprised  Jules  Lagravere, 
Jardin'des  Plantes,  Refulgence,  and  Mrs.  G. 
Rundle,  the  bottom  part  of  the  wall  being  filled 
up  with  pompon  kinds.  It  would  be  well  it 
more  would  follow  out  this  plan  of  growing  Chiy- 
santbemums  on  walls.  There  is  much  beauty  to 
be  got  from  thus  growing  them  if  the  varieties  se- 
lected are  suitable.  Good  strnrg  plants  were  put 
in  early  in  the  spring,  the  soil  being  well  prepared 
so  as  to  give  the  Chrysanthemums  every  chance  of 
producing  a  creditable  display  ct  flower,'^,  and  the 
branches  were  well  trained  out,  being  placed  in  a 
slantir  g  direction.  Almost  every  inch  of  the  wall  was 
covered  with  foliage,  occasional  syringings  being 
given,  also  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  variedwith 
liquid  manure  to'promote  vigorous  growth.  This  is 
I  of  importance,  the  syringing  in  particular,  especially 
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in  a  hot,  dry  garden,  where  the  soil  quickly  gets 
into  a  powdery  condition.  In  the  autumn  disbud, 
that  IS  If  fairly  large  flowers  are  desired,  as  this  Is 
the  only  way  to  get  them  of  fair  dimensions,  but 
of  course  in  the  case  of  the  pompons  this  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  same  extent.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  a  coping  of  .some  kind  to  protect  the  flowers 
from  the  rains  and  fogs  of  November,  but  in  the 
instance  above  referred  to  this  was  not  provided. 
The  result  was  that,  although  only  just  on  the 
verge  of  full  beauty,  the  flowers  were  becoming 
soiled. 


GROWING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  CUT 
BLOOMS  AND  FOR  CONSERVATORY  DE- 
CORATION. 
While  thanking  your  correspondents  for  their  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  Chrysanthemums  for 
market  (p.  31)  in  reply  to  my  query  (p.  14),  I  wish 
to  ask  for  a  short  cultural  note  on  growing  these 
plants  purely  for  cut  blooms  and  for  conservatory 
decoration.  Nearly  every  treatise  on  this  plant  is 
devoted  to  growing  them  for  the  sake  of  one  large 
single  bloom  for  exhibitiou,  or  for  elaborately 
trained  plants  for  show.  I  am  therefore  in  doubt 
as  regards  pinching,  topping,  taking  the  bud,  tim- 
ing the  bloom,  and  so  on.  I  ask,  are  all  the  perform- 
ances required  in  the  case  of  plants  to  be  grown 
purely  for  the  above  purposes  ?— A.  E. 

%*  Assuming  "  A.  E."  has  made  a  start  with  some 
such  collection  as  advised  (p.  31 ),  the  young  plants 
should  either  be  rooting  or  fairly  established  in 
small  pots.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  notice 
first  the  early-flowering  kinds— Mme.  Desgrange 
and  its  sports,  Mrs.  Burrell,  G.  Wermig,  and  mVs 
Hawkins.  These  being  among  the  most  tender  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  small  stages,  therefore  re- 
quire not  only  a  little  more  warmth,  but  a  .soil 
composed  of  lighter  material  than  the  bulk.  Place 
these  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  near  the  glass  till 
well  on  in  March,  when  they  may  go  with  the  rest 
in  cold  frames.  In  giving  them  the  first  shift  into 
Tj-inch  pots  mLx  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and 
leaf-mould  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  and 
broken  charcoal  or  mortar  rubbish.  The  last,  of 
course,  is  the  cheapest,  and  answers  well  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  soil  porous  and  sweet.  The 
final  repotting  should  take  place  before  the  plants 
become  root-bound,  which  will  be  quite  early  in 
May.  This  time  use  pots  of  S-inch  diameter  and 
the  leaf  mould  in  a  smaller  proportion.  The  Des- 
granges  are  rather  impatient  of  manure,  and  it  need 
only  be  used  in  a  liquid  state,  then  always  weak 
later  on  when  the  bloom  buds  are  swelling.  If  the 
plants  do  not  of  themselves  start  branching,  thev 
may  have  each  tip  taken  out  when  !)  inches  or  so  in 
height,  and  being  of  a  bushy  nature  this  probably 
will  be  the  only  topping  needed.  They  generally 
throw  out  from  half-a  dozen  to  nine  shoots,  which 
are  ample  to  form  a  compact  bush,  and  if  all  the  buds 
are  left,  a  fine  head  of  bloom  results.  They  may 
be  disbudded  at  the  will  of  the  cultivator,  who  has 
only  to  take  away  all  but  the  centre  flower-bud  on 
each  shoot  to  get  larger  blooms.  The  plants  should 
be  stood  in  the  open  after  the  end  of  April,  but 
again  placed  under  glass  to  flower.  They 'will 
bloom  outside  in  September,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  weather  may  damage  them,  nor  do  the  colours 
come  so  pure  as  when  under  glass,  lightly  shaded 
during  the  sunny  part  of  the  day. 

If  not  already  in  frames  without  fire-heat,  place 
the  rest  of  the  young  plants  in  structures  where 
they  may  receive  plenty  of  air  on  all  favour- 
able days.  Here  they  will  become  sturdy  Give 
them  the  first  shift  into  larger  pots  before  they  get 
in  any  way  stunted  through  want  of  root-room 
and  It  IS  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  thinking 
of  subsequent  shifts.  A  suitable  soil  is  that 
where  good  loam  forms  the  major  portion,  and  in- 
stead  of  the  leaf-mould  use  rotted  manure,  sand 
and  the  mortar  rubbish.  A  (i-inch  potful  of  bone- 
meal  to  the  bushel  is  of  great  assistance  to  the 
plants  and  gives  the  foliage  a  healthy  tone.  Pot 
tirmly.  The  soil  can  scarcely  be  rammed  into  the 
pots  too  tightly  at  the  final  pitting.  When  6  inches 
high,  take  out  the  tip  of  each  plant  and  again  top 


each  of  the  shoots  when  later  on  they  get  the  same 
length.  This  should  be  enough  stopping  to  induce 
most  varieties  to  form  a  bush  of  considerable  size 
with  from  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  leads.  These, 
again.  Then  the  crown  bud  shows  itself  (which,  in 
the  case  of  plants  for  a  quantity  of  bloom,  should 
be  allowed  to  go  unheeded),  should  each  give  three 
or  four  more ;  thus  we  get  a  plant  of  excellent 
dimensions. 

For  the  pompon  varieties  an  8-inch  pot  is  large 
enough  for  the  flowering  size ;  the  rest  may  have 
those  of  Oinch  diameter.  If  it  is  thought  desir- 
able to  go  beyond  this  last  size,  place  two  plants 
in  each  pot.  Stand  the  pots  well  apart  in  their 
summer  quarters.  Tie  the  principal  shoots  to 
sticks,  about  a  yard  long,  before  they  get  high 
enough  to  be  broken  by  the  wind,  and  never 
neglect  watering.  Till  well  on  in  the  season  the 
plants  will  not  require  anything  in  the  way  of 
manure ;  a  dose  of  soot  water  once  a  week  after  they 
are  well  established  in  the  large  pots  is  sufficient. 
But  from  the  time  flower-buds  show,  stimulating 
manures  become  a  necessity,  and  in  a  weak  state 
may  be  given  at  almost  every  watering.  I  would 
not  advise  the  labour-saving  practice  of  plunging 
the  pots  in  ashes,  fibre  or  other  material,  for  the 
roots  are  bound  to  find  their  way  into  such  and 
produce  a  soft  growth,  besides  resulting  in  a  check 
to  the  plants  when  they  become  severed.  There 
need  not  be  any  bother  about  taking  the  bud  or 
timing  the  bloom.  Choose  the  varieties  named 
to  flower  at  a  particular  period,  do  not  pinch  back 
the  shoots  after  June,  because  time  should  be 
given  for  matured  growth  ;  then  let  them  bloom 
naturally.  Place  the  plants  under  cover  quite  by 
the  end  of  September,  and  let  abundance  of  air 
pass  among  them.  The  necessary  checks  to  green- 
fly, mildew,  and  so  on  need  hardly  be  referred  to 
here,  for  perfect  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  chief 
things,  yet  one  of  the  simplest  in  the  culture  of 
any  plant.  jj  g 


METHODS  OF  GROWING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 
Now  is  the  time  to  decide  on  what  method  the 
plants  are  to  be  cultivated  for  the  next  flowering 
season.  The  most  popular  style,  whether  for  home 
use  or  exhibition,  is  that  which  produces  large 
blooms.  Although  I  am  in  favour  of  the  system 
which  develops  a  variety  thoroughly  in  every  way 
as  to  size,  form,  and  colour,  I  am  not  an  advocate 
of  those  blooms  which  have  nothing  but  mere 
number  of  inches  in  diameter  to  recommend  them. 
Such  blooms  do  much  to  disparage  the  method  of 
large  bloom  cultivation.  When  judging  at  Chry- 
santhemum shows  I  invariably  attach  great  weii'ht 
to  those  blooms  that  are  remarkable  rather  for  the 
depth  of  the  blooms  than  the  number  of  inches  in 
diameter. 

Raisers  of  new  Chrysanthemums  are  turning 
their  attention  to  dwarf  growing  sorts  of  the  Ava- 
lanche and  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  style  of  growth 
in  preference  to  those  of  which  Mme.  C.  Audiguier 
IS  an  example.  The  finest  blooms  of  the  latter 
ever  seen  were  from  plants  12  feet  high.  For- 
tunately, this  variety  is  now  fast  becomfng  obso- 
lete, owing  mainly  to  the  extrems  height  which 
the  plants  reach.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
blooms  of  this  variety  of  high-class  quality  unless 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  assume  their  natural 
growth.  Although  some  growers  man.age  to  obtain 
very  good  blooms  of  certain  vaiieties  by  topping 
them  at  different  stages,  the  most  general  plan  is 
to  allow  the  plants  to  grow  uninterruptedly  from 
the  cutting  stage  until  they  make  their  first 
natur.al  break,  which  is  caused  by  the  formation  of 
a  flower-bud  at  the  point  of  the  shoot.  The  time 
of  the  first  break  varies  according  to  variety  and 
circumstances,  sometimes  taking  place  during 
April  or  even  in  May,  and  in  some  cases  even  later 
than  that.  While  som3  varieties  will  make 
the  first  break  at  1  foot  high,  others  will  grow 
i  feet  before  it  takes  place.  When  the  plants 
are  allowed  some  freedom,  all  their  wants  are  met 
at  the  proper  time,  the  growth  being  then  properly 


ripened.  Badly  ripened  wood  will  produce  blooms 
large  enough  in  diameter,  but  they  lack  the  most 
essential  points  —  depth  and  solidity— especially 
in  the  incurved  section.  Some  persons  say  that 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  inserted  in  February 
and  March  will  give  exhibition  blooms,  but  they 
have  not  as  yet  produced  them.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek,  want  of  time  to  perfect  the  growth 
being  the  cause  of  failure.  Some  growers  restrict 
the  number  of  blooms  on  a  plant  to  two  and  some 
even  to  one,  but  this,  I  think,  is  quite  unnecessary. 
I  have  seen  others  attempt  to  produce  six  blooms 
upon  one  plant  up  to  exhibition  form,  but  that  also 
failed.  For  many  years  three  blooms  have  been 
considered  the  orthodox  number,  and  although  I 
have  tried  more  and  less,  and  seen  othersat  tempt  the 
same,  I  h.ave  long  since  considered  that  number 
suthcient.  When  the  natural  break  takes  place,  re- 
strict the  number  of  shoots  to  three,  allowing  one 
flower  to  each.  I  know  some  growers  treat  their 
plants  quite  differently,  topping  them  at  8  inches 
high,  allowing  three  shoots  instead  of  one  to  grow 
from  near  the  base.  From  the  growths  resulting 
from  this  topping  the  blooms  are  taken,  one  from 
each  shoot.  I  have  not  seen  the  advocates  of  this 
principle  take  a  high  position  in  the  exhibition 
room. 

Topping  the  plants  at  stated  heights  with  a 
view  mainly  to  regulate  the  date  of  certain  buds 
forming,  so  as  to  have  the  blooms  in  perfection  at 
a  stated  time,  is  attended  with  so  many  iisks,ihat 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  universally  .adopted.  The 
weather  is  so  uncertain  as  to  preclude  the  chances 
of  success  becoming  general  even  in  the  Japanese 
section,  and  certainly  never  with  incurved  varie- 
ties. Some  sorts  in  the  former  section  bloom  too 
early  for  exhibitions  at  the  middle  of  November 
when  cultivated  on  the  ordinary  method.  By  a 
judicious  method  of  topping  the  shoots  when  a  few 
inches  high,  the  blooms  can  be  retarded  fully  a 
fortnight,  but  in  no  sense  are  the  blooms  of  the 
same  quality  as  when  obtained  by  the  usual 
method.  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  affords  an 
instance  of  thi-".  As  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  blooms  are  too  early  for  the  date 
named,  but  the  first  blooms  are  considerably 
finer  in  every  respect  than  from  plants 
that  have  been  topped.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  large  grower  who  thought  he  could 
improve  his  previous  efforts  in  the  Jap.anese  sec- 
tion by  topping  the  plants.  For  instance,  he  ope- 
rated upon  all  hii  stock  of  Stanstead  White,  with 
the  result  that  when  November  came  round  he  had 
not  a  presentable  flower  of  this  uncommonly  fine 
white.  The  somewhat  cold  and  wet  August  mili- 
tated against  the  perfect  development  of  the 
plants  and  blooms.  Many  other  instances  might 
be  quoted  in  support  of  the  fallacy  of  tnis 
system. 

The  next  most  popular  method  of  cuKure  is  that 
known  as  the '•  bush  "  plan.  To  small  cultivators 
who  wish  for  a  good  home  show  and  a  quantity 
for  cutting  also,  this  method  can  be  recommended. 
The  plants  are  topped  when  i  inches  high  to  pro- 
duce additional  shoots  to  form  a  "  bush."  Cutting 
down  the  plants  is  a  system  very  much  in  v:)gue 
by  e.'shibitors  of  groups  as  well  as  for  conservatory 
decoration,  as  it  is  seldom  that  n.aturally  grown 
plants  can  be  tastefully  arranged.  By  cutting 
down,  such  varieties  as  Avalanche  can  be  had  18 
inches  high  from  the  top  of  the  pjt,  and  those 
of  taller  growth  may  be  reduced  in  proportion, 
all  giving  fairly  large  blooms,  but  of  course 
not  equal  to  those  obtained  in  the  usual  way. 
The  plants  should  be  raised  from  cuttings  in  the 
usual  way  and  grown  on  as  though  intended  for 
giving  large  blooms.  About  the  middle  of  May 
they  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a  certain  height 
of  the  soil,  according  to  the  variety.  For  instance, 
the  dwarf-growing  varieties  should  be  cut  down  to 
within  about  4  inches  of  the  soil,  others  to  6 
inches.  8  inches  and  12  inches.  The  shoots  re- 
sulting from  this  will  form  the  future  flowering 
shoots.  E.  MOLrNEUX, 
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LYME  GRASS. 

(eLYMVS    AREN'ARirS.) 

This  is  a  British  maritime  Grass  well  worthy 
of  garden  cultivatiou.  It  is  a  valuable  plant 
for  clothing  a  bank  of  loose  soil  or  even  sand, 
as  its  roots  run  through,  forming  a  perfect  mat 
and  eft'ectually  holding  in  position  the  soil  of 
the  bank.  If  planted  in  deep  good  soil  upon 
the  shrubbery  margin  it  grows  more  vigorously, 
attaining  to  4  feet  in  height.  Its  sole  beauty  is 
its  leaves,  which  are  of  a  glaucous  or  blue-green 
colour,  and  as  the  flowers  are  not  very  showy 
they  might  be  removed  to  preserve  the  plant 
in  its  beauty  of  leafage  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible.  It  is  easily  increased  by  division,  and 
rapidly  grows  into  a  large  specimen.     In  a  wild 


hosa  is  a  medium-growing  climber  whose  clusters 
of  deep  green,  divided  leaves  are  very  pretty,  espe- 
cially during  the  winter,  while  the  flowers  are 
freely  borne  for  a  month  or  two.  They  are  smaller 
than  those  of  most  of  the  others,  being  less  than 
an  inch  in  diameter,  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  greenish 
white  tint,  the  exterior  of  the  bloom  being  clothed 
with  a  kind  of  silky  down.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and,  according  to  Loudon,  was 
introduced  therefrom  in  loi)(>;  but  it  is  at  the 
present  day  one  of  the  most  uncommon  kinds,  and 
numerous  lists  may  be  searched  for  it  in  vain. — 
H.  P.  

THE    ROCK    GARDEN. 

Selecting  the  Stone. 
Large    sums  of   money    are  often    spent    on, 
what   most    people    call,    ornamental    rockery 
stone.     The    owners   of    quarries,    as   a    rule, 
reserve  carefully  all  stones  obtained  from  such 


The  Sea  Lj-me  Grass  (Elymus  arenarius).    Engraved  for  The  Gakdex  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Martiu,  Bourubrook  Hall,  Birmingham. 


state  it  is  most  abundant  upon  our  northern 
shores.  There  is  also  an  American  representa- 
tive of  this  family,  E.  condensatus,  which  is 
very  ornamental  and  must  be  included  in  a 
selection  of  the  best  Grasses.  It  is  very 
vigorous,  of  tufted  habit,  dense  and  erect,  grow- 
ing to  a  height  of  8  feet.  The  leaves  aru  long, 
arching,  and  graceful,  and  the  shoots  are 
terminated  by  a  flower-spike  G  inches  long  and 
greatly  resembling  an  ear  of  wheat. 


Clematis  cirrliosa. — This  species  of  Clematis 
is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  often  flowers 
thus  early  in  the  year,  that  is,  it  the  plant  has  the 
protection  of  a  south  wall.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
showy,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  very  interest- 
ing species,  and  with  the  paucity  of  outdoor 
flowers,  it  is  far  more  attractive  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  blossoms  expanded  about  the  same  time 
as  many  of  those  of  its  showy  relatives.  Another 
feature  is  its  evergreen  character,  as  nearly  all 
the  species  of  Clematis  are  deciduous.     C.  cirr- 


'  parts  of  their  quarries  as  contain  veins  of 
quartz  or  other  glass-like  crystals,  mostly  of  a 
glaring  light  colour.  Sometimes  the  whole 
stones  are  almost  white.  They  are  generally 
broken  into  pieces  convenient  for  a  man  to 
lift  easily,  and  are,  therefore,  very  even  in  size. 
I  know  many  cases  where  such  stones  as  these 
were  obtained  from  a  great  distance,  and  there- 
fore at  a  great  cost.  They  may  by  some  be 
considered  pretty  to  look  at,  and  might  be  a 
suitable  feature  in  a  collection  of  mineralogical 
specimens,  but  for  the  purpose  of  our  alpine 
gardens  they  should,  in  my  opinion,  never  be 
used  except  crushed  into  small  fragments  and 
mixed  with  the  soil.  The  beauty  of  a  rock 
garden,  whether  large  or  small,  should  consist 
in  its  being  true  to  Nature.  But  where  in 
Nature  do  we  see  glaring  crystals  in  exposed 
rocks  and  in  connection  with  plants  I  Do  we 
not,  on  the  contrary,  admire  most  the  rough, 
weather-beaten  surface  of  boulders  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  untold  ages,  and  whose  dark 


hues  show  to  still  better  advantage  the  bright 
flower.s  springing  up  from  their  crevices?  For 
the  interior  of  caves  and  similar  places,  the 
shining  crystals  of  this  so-called  rockery  stone 
may  sometimes  be  admissible,  but  the  unfor- 
tunately too  general  practice  of  using  them 
for  outdoor  rock  gardens  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  Moreover,  the  brittle  crystals 
when  exposed  to  the  weather  soon  crumble 
into  dust,  and  the  ornament  (?)  so  dearly  paid 
for  vanishes  from  view.  Instead  of  incurring 
heavy  expense  for  stones  from  a  distance,  it 
would  in  most  cases  be  far  better  to  use 
those  indigenous  to  the  locality  unless  they 
should  be  of  an  unsuitable  nature. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  build  good  rocks  we 
must  study  Nature,  and,  at  least  a  little,  geolo- 
gical knowledge  is  indispensable.  Geologists 
divide  all  rocks  into  two  great  classes,  viz., 
stratified  or  sedimentary  rocks,  and  unstratifiefl 
or  igneous  rocks.  The  latter  are  again  divided 
into  plutonic  rocks,  which  have  been  upheaved 
by  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  like 
granite  or  jjorphyry,  and  volcanic  rocks,  like 
trap,  liasalt,  or  greenstone,  which,  it  is  gene- 
rally assumed,  have  been  produced  by  volcanic 
eruptions  during  bygone  ages.  The  stratified 
rocks  comprise  all  the  different  varieties  of  our 
slates,  limestone,  flint,  sandstone,  oolite,  chalk, 
(fee.  All  have  been  deposited  originally  as  sedi- 
ment from  water,  and  are,  therefore,  always 
found  in  distinct  parallel  layers  or  strata  of 
varying  thickness,  but  always  in  the  same  order 
of  succession,  though  by  subsequent  upheavals 
the  plutonic  or  volcanic  rocks  have  in  many 
places  forced  their  way  through  the  layers  and 
tilted  them.  The  stratified  rocks  also  include 
the  so-called  metamorphic  rocks,  which  have 
become  crystallised  in  consequence  of  having 
been  in  contact  with  plutonic  rocks  in  a  state 
of  fusion. 

If  our  rock  garden  is  to  resemble  Nature,  it 
must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know 
which  class  of  stone  is  to  be  used  for  its  for- 
mation. If  the  available  rocks  are  of  the  un- 
stratified  class  it  would  be  absurd  to  arrange 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  stratified  rocks, 
perhaps  showing  distinct  strata,  where  in  Nature 
none  would  occur.  Generally  speaking,  granites 
and  other  igneous  rocks  are  in  Nature  found 
scattered  in  the  wildest  confusion,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  Dartmoor,  Lidford  Gorge,  and 
other  places.  They  are,  therefore,  more  suit- 
able for  the  formation  of  bold  masses  of  rock 
in  a  wild  garden  or  hardy  fernery  than  for  an 
alpine  garden  where  the  construction  of  nar- 
row crevices  would  be  reijuired. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  mountain  plants 
are  indigenous  to  limestone,  and  if  the  colour,  size 
and  shape  are  suitable,  this  material  should,  gene- 
rally speaking,  be  selected  in  preference  to  any 
other.  For  the  few  plants  which  object  to 
limestone,  pieces  of  granite  or  other  rock  may 
be  mixed  witli  the  soil  without  interfering 
with  the  general  design.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  limestone  of  a  suitable  kind  .should  be 
difficult  to  obtain  while  good  pieces  of  weather- 
beaten  granite,  oolite,  sandstone,  or  any  other 
suitable  rock  are  plentiful,  it  would  be 
folly  to  reject  the  material  close  at  hand. 
In  such  localities  the  rock  garden  might  be 
constructed  with  the  best  stones  obtainable  in 
the  neighbourhood,  adding  old  mortar,  chalk, 
or  even  the  inferior  quality  of  limestone  used 
for  ordinary  building,  road-making,  ifec,  for 
such  plants  as  may  require  it. 

The  Colour  and  Shape 

of  stones  used  for  the  construction  of  crevices 
underground  can  be  of  no  consequence,  but  I 
should  like  to  give  a  few  general  hints  for  the 
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selection  of  the  main  body  of  stones  which  are 
to  form  the  visible  part  of  the  rock  garden. 

Stones  of  a  glaring  white  colour,  no  matter 
whether  flint,  spar  or  limestone,  should,  I 
think,  be  avoided  altogether.  Not  only  do  they 
afford  little  or  no  contrast  to  wliite  or  liglit- 
coloured  flowers  and  are  cold  and  ineffective 
in  appearance,  but  they  also  repel  and  reflect 
the  rays  of  sunshine  in  a  manner  injurious  to 
some  of  the  tender  kinds  of  plants.  Dull 
red,  dark  grey,  brown  and  yellowish  brown  are 
the  colours  which  form  perhaps  the  most 
I)leasing  contrast  with  the  verdure  and  flowers 
of  plants.  Sometimes  stones  having,  at  least 
on  one  side,  a  rough,  weather-beaten  surface, 
perhaps  even  covered  with  Moss  or  Lichens, 
are  easily  obtainable,  and  if  so  should  in  all 
cases  be  preferred  to  fresh  broken  material, 
as  they  will  impart  to  the  rock  garden  a  cha- 
racter of  natural  antiquity,  otherwise  possible 
only  by  long  years  of  exposure.  The  shape  of 
the  most  eligiljle  stones  depends  entirely  on  the 
nature  of  the  material  to  be  used.  If  the 
rocks  are  of  the  unstratified  kind,  their  manipu- 
lation in  tlie  alpine  garden  must  be  an  entirely 
ditt'erent  one  from  that  of  the  sedimentary 
class.  It  would  be  well  in  this  case  to  have 
as  much  variety  of  shape  and  size  as  possible, 
ranging,  say,  from  half  a  cwt.  to  10  or  12  cwt. 
Stones  heavier  than  this  are  rather  unwieldy, 
and  should  only  be  used  in  rock  gardens  on  a 
large  scale,  where  special  arrangements  for 
lifting  heavy  weights  would  be  required. 

If,  however,  the  stones  available  belong  to 
the  stratified  rocks,  it  -should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  have  to  iaiitate  — to  some  extent  at 
least — the  natural  stratification  in  order  to 
give  our  alpine  garden  that  appearance  of 
reality  so  pleasing  to  the  eye.  In  choosing 
the  stone,  therefore,  as  many  flat  and  thin 
pieces  as  po?sible  should  be  selected.  These 
will  be  found  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
imitation  of  natural  strata,  and  are  also  most 
valuable  for  the  formation  of  narrow  crevices 
for  choice  alpines,  rocky  steps,  Ajc.  Even  the 
thinnest  slabs  will  be  found  useful  for  this 
purpose,  and  whilst  unstratified  rocks  of  a  size 
less  than  about  half  a  hundredweight  would  be 
of  little  use  for  the  main  work  (excepting  the 
very  small  pieces  required  for  covering  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  around  alpines),  the  sedimentary 
stone,  if  chosen  for  rock  buOding,  might  vary  in 
weight  from  only  a  few  pounds  to  say  15  cwt. , 
unless  the  work  is  to  be  of  a  very  extensive  cha- 
racter, including  caves,  waterfalls,  &c.,  which 
would  necessitate  some  of  the  stones  being  still 
larger.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  I  would 
recommend  thin  or  flat  pieces  exclusively  ;  on 
the  contrary,  let  there  be  as  much  variety  of 
shape  as  possible,  but  the  flat  stones  should 
predominate. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  about  the  selec- 
tion of  the  stones,  I  would  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  kinds  of  very  porous  rocks 
are  apt  to  crumble  to  pieces  by  the  action  of 
rain  and  severe  frost.  It  should,  therefore,  al- 
ways be  ascertained  whether  the  stones  selected 
will  stand  exposure  to  all  weathers.  For  a 
rock  garden  under  glass  this  may  be  imma- 
terial, but  tor  a  rock  garden  out  of  doors  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  would  also 
be  advisable  not  to  use  many  difl'erent  varieties 
of  stone  in  the  same  rock  garden.  One  kind 
is  sufiicient,  unless,  for  instance,  good  lime- 
stone and  good  granite  can  be  used,  and  are 
separated  into  different  groups.  AVhere  other 
kinds  are  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants, 
they  should,  as  a  rule,  be  used  underground,  as 
already  stated.  Stones  having  a  surface  partly 
covered  by  Moss  or  Lichens  re(iuire  to  lie 
handled  with  extra  care  throughout  the  work 


to  prevent  the  destruction  of  that  natural 
ornament,  and  if  they  are  very  large  they 
should  be  lifted  by  special  gear.  As  the  best 
contrivance  (barring  large  cranes)  for  hoisting 
all  large  stones  I  would  recommend  a  tripod 
made  of  three  extra  strong  poles  about  15  feet 
long,  and  secured  at  the  top  by  a  strong  mov- 
able iron  bolt.  When  double  blocks  and 
pulleys,  working  by  means  of  an  endless  chain, 
are  attached  to  this  tripod,  stones  from  1  ton  to 
2  tons  in  weight  can  be  lifted  quite  easily 
and  without  injury.  For  turning  over  stones  of 
extra  size  or  for  dragging  them  into  the  re- 
quired position,  an  iron  winch  (generally  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  "  crabb  ")  will  be  found 
of  great  service  ;  but  for  most  rock  gardens  the 
method  of  moving  stones  by  means  of  planks 
and  rollers,  as  described  in  my  former  notes 
under  the  heading  of  "preparatory  work,' 
should  be  quite  sufficient,  and  such  extra  ap- 
pliances should  never  be  required  for  work  on 
a  small  scale.  F.  W.  Meyer. 


Exeter. 


(jTo  be  continued.) 


FLOWERS  IN  IRELAND. 
With  a  mean  temperature  of  about  45°  Fahr. 
tor  tlie  last  eight  or  nine  days  and  no  great  severity 
of  weather  before  that,  the  garden  here  is  showing 
a  most  alarming  vitality.  The  winter  so  far  has 
been  singularly  free  from  cutting  winds,  which 
may  b3  the  cause;  but  a  number  of  plants  appear 
to  be  still  seeking  for  that  lost  summer  of  1892. 
Sjme  genuine  spring  flowers  testify  to  the  mild 
se.ason.  Rhododendron  precox  and  Eranthis  bye- 
malis  have  been  in  blossom  for  a  week.  Chionodoxa 
is  just  opening.  The  following  plants  are  in  blos- 
som or  nearly  so : — 


Cytisus  Everestiauus 

racemosus 
Hamamelis  Zuccarliiiana 

arborea 
Pyru3  japou'ca  (just  open- 

.ing) 
Vinuarainor 
Primulas,    lumy,    Ijut    no 

alpine 
Saxifr.iga  Burseriaua  (just 
op;^ninir) 
c'.i-iuifoliLi  (?),  do. 
opi»oiitif(>lia      (pyren- 

aica),  do. 
o.  maxima,  do. 
n.  .St.  Aune,  do. 


Snowdrops  of  sorts 
Auhrietiiis  (several) 
Veronica  An  lersoni 

decusjati  and  others 
Lithospormum      prostra- 

tum 
Campanula  fragilis 
Sckizostylis  coecinea 
Erica  mediterranea 

caifra 

carnca  (just  open) 
IleUantliemum  (white) 
Cyclamen  coum 
Primula  japonica 
Hellebores 
Bellis  sylvestria 


ApoQogeton  distaohyon  is  just  out  of  blossom.  It 
has  been  continuously  in  flower  in  a  small  pond 
from  Easter  till  the  middle  of  January.  It  in- 
creases itself  very  freely  by  seed.  I  know  no  other 
plant  in  or  out  of  cultivation  witli  so  long  a  flower- 
ing season.  But  the  alarming  feature  I  alluded  to 
is  the  early  growth  of  all  bulbs.  All  sorts  of  Daf- 
fodils, Lent  Li' ies,  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  &c.,  hive 
been  above  ground,  or  coming  up,  since  before 
Christmas,  and  now,  I  think,  all  are  showing  their 
leaf-tops.  Ma.ximus  (true)  is  G  inches  or  more  in 
leaf,  and  so  is  Tazetta.  Spanish  and  English  Irises 
are  both  sprouting,  the  former  ti  inches  to  f<  inches 
high.  Pfeony  buds  are  above  ground.  Tulips 
(sylvestris  and  Gesneriaua)  are  well  up.  Two 
sorts  of  Eremurus  are  bursting  their  great  fat 
buds.  Oncooyclus  Irises  (of  several  sorts)  are  in 
leaf.  Glaucium  luteum  is  growing  strong,  and 
Ornithogalnm  umbellatum  is  doing  likewise.  St. 
Bruno's  and  St.  Eno's  Lilies  are  not  behind.  Ixias, 
Sparaxis  and  Babianas  are  all  in  growth. 

Again,  a  number  of  delicate  species  are  more 
evergreen  this  winter  than  is  their  wont.  Man- 
randya  Barclayana  is  still  leafy,  and  there  were  a 
few  blossoms  at  Christmas.  This  year  it  ripened 
no  seed  ;  last  year  1  could  have  supplied  a  quantity. 
It  is  evident  it  never  completed  its  season's 
growth.  Roraneva  Coulteri,  Agapanthus  umbella- 
tus,  maximus,  intermedius,  Libertias  (two  or  three), 


Hypericum  olympioum,  triflorum  (against  a  wall), 
empetrifolium  are  shooting  and  green.  Wood- 
wardia  radicans  has  not  withered.  Todea  superba  is 
unusually  fresh  looking.  Lilies  are  aU  above  ground. 
Again  such  shrubs  as  Acacia  armata,  Senecio 
Fosteri,  Eupatorium  riparium,  several  Ceanothuses, 
Clethra  arborea,  Aster  argyrophyllus,  Margyri- 
carpus  setosus  look  as  hearty  as  they  did  at  any 
time  in  the  summer. 

I  noticed  a  remark  in  a  correspondent's  letter  the 
other  day  that  it  was  better  to  plant  out  young  and 
let  things  be  acclimatised.  I  find  exactly  the  opposite 
to  be  the  case.  Plant  out  old  hardened  specimens 
and  they  take  a  lot  of  killing,  no  matter  how  deli- 
cate naturally.  I  have  a  large  collection  of  Nepau 
and  Sikkim  Rhododendrons;  this  season  theyseem  to 
be  tilling  out  their  flower-buds  fast.  The  only  one  I 
cannot  succeed  with  is  Nuttalli.  It  does  not  die, 
but  it  does  not  do  well.  The  first  Rhododendrons 
to  blossom  here  will  be  ciliatum  and  Countess  of 
Haddington;  glaucum  will  run  them  close.  The 
leaves  of  eximium  are  magnificent.  Arbutus  A'n- 
drachne  and  Andromeda  floribundaare  in  beautiful 
flower  now.  A  very  charming  Daphne  that  I  got 
from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  as  D.iphne  "  Dauphne," 
evidently  a  form  of  indica  (?),  is  very  content  in  the 
open  and  about  to  bloom  ;  it  is  deliciously  sweet.  I 
was  tempted  to  write  this  little  report  by  accounts 
of  the  severity  of  the  weather  across  the  Channel. 
English  people  do  not  half  realise  the  merits  of 
our  Irish  climate,  and  I  wish  these  remarks  may 
tempt  even  one  visitor  to  come  and  see  f  r  himself. 
Both  kinds  of  Furze  are  in  bloom  in  the  coun'y 
here.  H.  C.  Hart. 

Carrahlaijh,  Lough  Sivilly. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Some  time  elapsed  after  the  commencement  of  the 
thaw  before  one  could  get  on  the  ground,  owing  to 
the  depth  the  frost  had  penetrated.  On  the  majority 
of  soils,  however,  the  surface  is  now  fairly  work- 
able, and  flower  garden  work  can  be  resumed  in 
earnest.  Besides  digging  where  necessary,  mulch- 
ing over  borders,  making  up  gaps  in  spring-flower- 
ing p'ants,  and  a  general  cleaning  up  of  beds,  any 
planting  possible  may  be  seen  to  at  once.  The 
system  of  utilising  hardy  plants  to  a  great  extent 
for  a  summer  and  autumn  display  is  now  general, 
and  such  planting  can  be  extended  or  alterations 
made  where  existing  arrangements  were  not  quite 
satisfactory.  We  have  a  stock  of  L  )belia  cardi- 
nalis  in  boxes  that  will  shortly  be  transferred  to 
beds  that  were  partially  filled  with  Pinks.  The 
idea  is  to  plant  the  Lobelia  in  little  clumps  about 
t  feet  apart,  leaving  the  Pinks  to  fill  theremai  ider 
of  the  beds.  A  large  batch  of  new  Violas  will  go 
in  on  a  wide  border  already  thinly  planted  with 
double  Peach-leaved  Campanula,  and  as  the  last- 
named  is  over  rather  early  in  the  season,  I  shnll 
reserve  an  occasional  space  for  a  good  fized  plant 
of  Eucalyptus.  We  have  been  lifting  and  repl  int- 
ing  a  large  bed  of  White  Swan  Viola  that  acts  as 
a  carpet  to  some  nice  clumps  of  a  rosy  pink  Py- 
rethrum.  Tnis  is  generally  a  very  attractive  bed 
irom  quite  early  ia  the  season,  as  the  foliage  of  the 
Pyrethrum,  even  when  the  flower  is  gone,  makes  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  mass  of  white.  I  remem- 
ber finding  Violas  of  great  service  in  a  lot  of  small 
straight  beds  which  were  not  easily  planted.  They 
were  a  series  of  beds  about  twenty  in  number, 
each  8  feet  by  6  lee*',  Box  encircled,  with  about  a 
foot  of  tiny  gravel  path  between  each,  and  the 
whole  running  along  by  the  side  of  a  broad  walk. 
Carpet  bedding  with  such  a  number  was  out  of  the 
question,  strong  growing  plants  of  any  description 
out  of  character,  and  I  found,  as  I  have  said,  the 
most  satisfactory  results  from  Violas.  Free-flower- 
ing varieties  of  dwarf  compact  habit  were  selected, 
each  bed  had  its  own  colour,  and  the  fiat  surface 
was  broken  up  by  a  few  plants  of  Dracaena  indivisa 
and  D.  gracilis,  some  irregular  pyramids  of  Fuch- 
!^ia  Sunray  and  one  Humea  elegans  in  the  centre  of 
e.ach  bed.  The  recollection  of  the  riifticulty  here 
experienced  in  finding  suitable  plants  reminds  one 
that  among  the  points  to  be  specially  considered 
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in  all  flower  garden  operations  is  the  selection  of 
suitable  plants  for  different  situations.  Thus 
whilst  things  of  dwarf  compact  habit  are  so  suit- 
able for  beds  above  named,  they  are  decidedly  out 
of  character  in  situations  where  the  object  is  to 
secure  a  telling  effect  from  a  considerable  distance, 
and  there  is  no  greater  mistake  made  than  in 
crowding  in  a  number  of  small  plants  of  different 
shades,  however  bright  the  individual  colours 
may  be,  in  beds  or  borders  lying,  for  instance, 
at  the  top  of  slopes  of  considerable  height, 
having  the  principal  walk  at  the  foot  of  such 
slopes,  and  from  whence  I  he  chief  view  of  any 
operations  at  the  summit  is  to  be  obtained.  No- 
thing is  better  for  such  positions  than  simple  and 
yet  bold  planting  in  a  mass,  and  if  permanent 
clumps  of  bold  plants  already  exist,  the  ground 
about  them  can  be  filled  in  with  something  that 
will  present  in  the  distance  (he  idea  of  a  nicely 
contrasting  carpet.  Thus  Fuchsia  gracilis  may  be 
surrounded  with  Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Desgrange, 
Aster  Amell  us,  A.  bessabaricus  or  A.  acris.  The  double 
perennial  Sunflower  may  do  duty  as  dot  planis  for 
bold  grouping  of  Aster  ericoides,  and  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora  encompass  single  plants  of 
the  new  bronze  foliaged  Maple  (Acer  p.  atro-pur- 
pureum).  The  above  will  serve  as  examples  in 
which  bold  perennials  can  be  utilised ;  plenty  of 
similar  combinations  will  doubtless  sugge.st  them- 
selves. If  such  situations  are  exclusively  "  sum- 
mer-planted," a  few  useful  things  that  may  be 
mentioned  are  free- flowering  Dahlias  of  the  Cactus 
and  bouquet  type,  Marguerites  (both  white  and 
yellow),  large  specimen  Fuchsias,  and  the  white- 
flowering  Tobacco.  A  very  easy  fiUing-up  that  I 
once  adopted,  and  which  was  very  showy  all 
through  the  season,  was  effected  by  inserting 
rounds  of  Pea  sticks  at  wide  intervals,  confining 
them  at  the  top  as  one  does  for  Sweet  Peas  and 
sowing  Canary  Creeper  to  cover  the  sticks,  all  in- 
tervening space  being  afterwards  planted  with  an- 
nual Chrysanthemum  Sultan. 

Spring-flowering  stuff  seems  to  have  wintered 
well ;  there  are  hardly  any  gaps,  and  looking 
through  the  Polyanthus  beds  the  other  day  I  no- 
ticed they  were  slightly  on  the  move.  A  large  bed 
that  will  be  attractive  presently  is  planted  with  a 
dark  strain  of  this  favourite  spring  flower,  with 
small  patches  of  Star  Daffodil  John  Bull  interven- 
ing. Very  bright  beds  are  made  by  alternating  a 
primrose  Polyanthus  and  scarlet  Tulips.  There  is 
not  a  single  miss  in  the  beds  of  border  Carnations 
— grand  testimony,  if  more  were  needed,  to  the 
unmistakable  hardiness  of  these  flowers.  I  should 
like,  by  the  way,  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
name  given  to  a  new  border  Carnation  in  a  cata- 
logue received  the  other  day.  "New dwarf  yellow 
self,"  it  reads,  "Comtesse  de  Paris."  Surely  the 
compiler  of  the  catalogue  must  be  aware  that  one 
of  the  very  best  border  Carnations  already  in  com- 
merce bears  the  same  name  in,  it  is  true,  a  more 
Anglicised  form.  Anyhow,  1  think  the  new  intro- 
duction should  be  re-named.  E.  BtTRRELL. 

Claremont. 


Passiflora  Constancs  Eliott.— This  plant  is 
not  quite  hardy,  yet  in  a  .sheltered  position  it  will 
stand  most  winters.  In  unusually  severe  weather 
some  protection  should  be  given,  especially  round 
the  roots.  We  had  one  trained  round  the  stone 
pillar  of  a  porch.  This  was  killed  by  the  severe 
frost  two  winters  back.  Last  spring  1  replaced  it 
with  another,  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
see  the  pillar  covered  in  summer,  the  growth  the 
first  season  being  some  12  feet,  and  which  flowered 
freely.— E.  W.  B. 

Begonia  Worthiana  — Two  and  three-year- 
old  tubers  of  this  fine  bedding  or  pot  Begonia  will 
throw  up  shortly  numerous  stout  shoots.  These 
taken  off  when  3  inches  in  height  and  inserted  into 
sandy  soil  in  heat  very  quickly  root  and  so  pro- 
duce fine  plants  during  the  summer.  If  tubers  be 
specially  held  over  in  a  cool,  dry  place  as  late  as 
possible,  then  be  started  and  propagated,  plants 
can  thus  be  obtained  which  will  make  admirable 
subjects  for  flowering  in  gentle  warmth  till 
Christmas.     There  seems  to  be    no   indeed   why 


they  may  not  be  induced  to  flower  all  through  the 
winter.  The  considerable  employment  of  this 
beautiful  Begonia  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  and 
other  places  of  popular  resort  has  created  for  it  a 
great  demand,  and  whether  employed  for  bedding 
or  for  |>ot  culture  it  is  equally  attractive.  Plants 
from  cuttings  are  used  the  first  season  for  edgings. 
Then  the  tubers  the  second  year  are  not  propa- 
gated from,  but  allowed  to  carry  all  thf  ir  shoots, 
making  very  fine  plants;  and  then  the  third  season 
they  are  used  for  giving  stock  for  cuttings. — 
A.  D. 

liEthyrus  splendens — May  I  ask  your  corre- 
spondent "D.  K  ."whowritessoexhaustivelyonEver- 
lasting  Peas  (p.  Ss),  whether  Lathyrus  splendens, 
which  about  a  dozen  years  ago  attracted  a  certain 
amount  of  attention(and  was  then  described  as  a  very 
beautiful  member  of  the  family  fi-om  the  moun- 
tains of  C.ilifornia),  has  proved  to  be  of  any  value, 
for  I  do  not  see  it  mentioned  in  his  admirable 
article  ?  It  is,  however,  described  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  inthe"Dictionary  of  Gardening." 
-H.  P. 


THE  BOG  GARDEN. 

Interesting  and  practical  notes  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  J.  Wood  to  The  Garden,  Feb.  4  (p.  79), 
and  those  who  have  bog  gardens  would  do  well  to 
read  them  carefully.  A  bo^  garden  is  a  delightful 
feature,  and  the  number  of  moisture-loving  plants 
that  can  be  grown  in  a  comparatively  small  space 
is  great,  whilst  by  the  side  of  a  small  brook  or 
stream  a  host  of  plants  thrive  to  perfection.  In 
the  bog  garden  at  Cambridge,  or  in  the  High  Beech 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  there  is  much 
to  be  seen  in  the  early  summer  months  especially, 
and  even  in  comparatively  small  places  a  spot  can 
be  reserved  for  the  Calthas,  hardy  Orchids,  &c.,that 
need  a  perpetually  damp  situation.  Cypripedium 
spectabile  I  have  never  seen  better  than  in  a 
recess  in  the  rock  garden,  where  the  Trilliums  and 
the  Primulas  delight  to  grow.  Orchis  foliosa 
makes  a  splendid  mass  under  such  conditions.  The 
Calthas  are  a  fine  group  and  must  have  a  boggy  soil 
to  succeed  well.  There  are  now  many  kinds,  both 
double  and  single,  brilliant  masses  of  yellow  in 
spring,  and  the  forms  of  C.  monstrosa  bear  flowers 
each  like  a  little  rosette,  whilst  in  C.  leptosepala 
they  are  of  a  rich  orange  shade.  The  Cardinal 
Blowers  make  a  picture  of  colour  in  the  bog  garden. 
Lobelia  fulgens  Queen  Victoria  in  particular.  I 
have  seen  this  splendid  plant  make  almost  double 
the  growth  as  in  the  ordinary  border  simply 
through  the  moist  peaty  soil.  The  size  of 
its  rich  crimson  flowers  is  remarkable.  The 
Huntsman's  Horn  (.Sarracenia  purpurea)  is  quite 
at  home  in  such  situations,  and  the  Prim- 
ulas flower  with  great  freedom,  P.  rosea  in 
particular,  but  one  may  have  many  types,  as  P. 
japonica  and  P.  farinosa.  Our  native  bog  plants, 
as  Parnassia,  Drosera,  and  Pinguicula,  could  be 
grown,  and  they  require  little  attention.  There 
are  many  spots  in  gardens  that  could  be  converted 
into  a  bog  garden,  and  the  plants  grown  therein 
would  give  much  pleasure.  A  brookside  may 
be  raadd,  with  even  a  small  selection  of  plants, 
bright  with  colour,  and  by  the  margin  of  a  lake 
colonies  of  various  things  can  be  formed.  P. 
japonica  is  a  bold  flower  for  such  a  spot,  and  when 
well  established,  seedlings  spring  up  in  great 
numbers,sothatitbecomes  naturalised.  By  thelake 
in  Livermere  Park,  in  Suffolk,  this  fine  Primrose 
grows  with  greafe  vigour  in  the  more  shady  spots. 
The  stems  rise  over  2  feet  in  height,  and  the 
flowers,  arranged  in  tiers,  appear  for  many  weeks. 
One  gets  a  great  variety  from  white  to  deepest 
crimson.  A  very  pretty  kind  has  while  flowers 
with  a  buff  salmon  eye,  and  the  leafage  of  all  the 
forms  of  this  Primula  is  robust.  Seen  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bank  a  large  gr-oup  is  very 
effective.  But  one  need  not  be  tied  down  to  a 
few  plants  only.  By  the  side  of  water  or  in  the 
bog  garden  the  Japanese  Irises,  I.  Krempferi, 
Spir;T?a  palmata,  &c  ,  may  have  a  place.  S.  palruata 
is  never  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when  grow- 
ing in  boggy  soil,  the  growth  made  being  very 


robust,  and  the  mass  of  crimson  flower-heads 
lights  up  the  garden  with  colour.  This  interest- 
ing phase  of  English  gardening  is  not  taken 
sufficient  account  of,  but  from  such  a  feature  one 
may  get  much  pleasure.  E. 


Varieties  of  Iris  stylosa. — Tliis  charming 
winter-lloweiing  Iris  varies  much  in  colour,  and 
some  of  tlie  varieties  have  received  distinctive 
names.  One  of  the  best  known  forms  is  alba,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  white  or  tinted  wiih  lilac. 
It  is  a  delicately  beautiful  flower,  just  as  fragrant 
as  the  type,  and  in  other  respects  similar.  Then 
ther-e  is  a  kind  named  lilacina,  the  flowers  lilac, 
and  another  called  marginata,  in  which  the  falls 
and  standards  are  rich  lilac,  set  oil  by  a  pakr 
shade  of  the  same  colour.  Speciosa  has  deep  blue 
flowers,  and  there  are  variations  from  the  type, 
but  they  differ  merely  in  degree.  An  Iris  fancier 
would  covet  them,  but  they  are  not  s'.'fliciently  impor- 
tant for  a  place  in  ordinary  gardens.  This  variability 
in  the  colour  of  I.  stylosa  increases  its  interest. 
The  best  position  for  the  plant  is  a  thoroughly 
well-drained  border  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot  fac- 
ing south  preferably.  A  rich  soil  is  unnecessary, 
and  it  should  be  kept  dry  in  the  summer  months. 
Sunny,  warm  nooks  on  the  rockery  may  also  be 
chosen  for  it,  and  the  time  to  plant  is  the  autumn, 
affording  some  protection  until  the  roots  have  got 
well  establi.-lied.  I.  stylosa,  by  reason  of  the  deli- 
cate beauty  of  ils  fragrant  flowers,  is  very  charm- 
ing in  pots,  and  if  potted  in  the  early  autumn,  the 
bulbs  will  bloom  well. 

The  Winter  Aconite. — This  seems  almost 
too  common  a  plant  to  write  of,  but  at  this  season, 
when  its  charming  little  yellow  flowers  in  their 
collar  of  green  leaves  appear  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  it  is  delightful.  Althorrgh  very  easily 
grown,  one  sees  comparatively  litile  of  it  in  gar- 
dens. We  have  been  lately  in  a  few  place?,  but, 
save  for  a  single  root  here  and  there,  the  Winter 
Aconite  was  unrepresented.  Some  years  ago  we 
remember  seeing  a  fine  garden  in  early  February 
where  the  Eranthis  was  planted  freely  in  the  half- 
wild  spots,  colouring  the  ground  beneath  decidu- 
ous trees  with  its  yellow  flowers,  and  good  clumps 
of  it  on  the  rockery,  in  the  border,  or  a  sprinkling 
of  roots  on  the  Grass  make  a  pleasing  winter 
picture. 

Zinnias. — I  think  those  who  have  grown  the 
superb  varieties  of  double  Zinnias  now  so  abun- 
dant will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  well  to 
have  the  plants  as  strong  and  forward  as  they  well 
can  be  so  soon  as  it  is  s.ife  to  c^nrmit  them  to  the 
open  ground.  It  will  not  be  too  early  to  sow  seed 
of  double  Zinnias  next  month  in  gentle  warmth. 
Great  importance  is  attached  to  keeping  the  seed- 
lings near  the  glass  and  where  they  can  get  ample 
light.  To  have  them  weak  or  drawn  is  to  do  them 
infinite  harm.  If  seed  be  sown  in  pans  and  placed 
near  the  glass  the  seedlings  will  be  sturdy  and 
dwarf.  When  some  2  inches  in  hr  ight  they  may 
be  pricked  off  Ihinly  into  other  pans  or  shallow 
boxes,  and  then  a  month  later  go  from  these  into 
a  frame,  where  they  may  become  ('>  inches  in  ht  ight 
and  be  very  strong  before  being  transplanteJ  into 
the  open  grouird.  It  is  not  every  grower  who  cares 
to  take  so  much  pains,  but  when  the  soil  in  which 
Zinnias  are  planted  is  well  prepared  and  manured, 
the  re-ult  is  fine  jilants  and  flowers  far  beyonrl 
what  corne  from  \ery  ordinary  treatment.  The 
double  Zinnia  is  such  a  beautiful  flower  snd 
gives  some  colours  that  hardly  anything  else  fur- 
nishes, so  brilliant  and  beautiful  are  they,  that 
special  good  cultivation  is  amply  repaid. — A.  D. 

Dicentra  spectabilis  — Jlr.  Wood's  note  re- 
specting the  frequent  cutting  down  of  the  early 
growth  of  this  by  frost  induces  me  to  say  that 
at  Bedfont,  where  I  grew  a  quantity  of  larie  roots, 
producing  during  the  season  very  fine  clumps  of 
foliage  and  bloom,  F  always  planted  beneath  the 
overhanging  boughs  of  spreading  trees,  and  never 
found  the  shoots  injured  by  late  spring  frosts. 
This  Dicentra  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  wild  garden 
planting,  for  it  lives  without  replanting  for  several 
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years,  and  only  when  t.'.ic  [J  mts  are  strong  is  its  real 
beauty  seen.  Htill  further,  no  plants  show  the  same 
noble  growth  ami  very  long  flowering  endurancethat 
well-established  roots  do.  The  early  growths  are 
usually  quite  Fafe  if  the  plants  have  shelter  on  the 
north  anil  east,  but  with  overhanging  branches  of 
trees  1  have  found  the  shoots  unharmed  in  any 
aspect.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  border 
plants,  but  exposed  is  liable  to  the  injury  referred 
to.  El  en  in  such  oases  a  large  basket  or  a  light 
framework  covered  with  canvas  turned  over  the 
plants  at  night  until  danger  is  past  will  make  all 
safe  from  injury. — A.  D. 

The   Huntsman's   Horn   for   colour.— We 

have  visited  a  few  gardens  and  nurseries  during 
the  winter,  and  amongst  hardy  things  the  common 
Sarraoenia  purpurea  is  conspicuous  for  the  rich 
crimson  colouring  of  its  curious  leaves,  fashioned 
in  the  shape  of  a  horn.  A  large  clump  of  this  in 
moist  peaty  soil  on  the  rockery  or  in  the  bog  gar- 
den is  a  bright  feature  in  the  winter  season.  One 
must  have  a  good  mass  of  it  to  get  effect  from  its 
crimson  foliage,  and  if  in  a  peaty  bojgy  soil,  not 
too  wet,  it  will  grow  away  with  vigour,  forming  a 
charming  mass  with  its  richly-coloured,  horn- 
shaped  pitchers. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 

TREE  OR  PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
Douglas  which  appeared  in  Thk  G.vrden,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  respecting  these  useful  winter-Hower- 
ing  plants.  Few,  however,  have  the  same  con- 
veniences for  carrying  on  their  culture  so  suc- 
cessfully, but  even  without  such  exhaustive 
reso".rces  it  is  surjjrising  what  results  may  be 
achieved  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  winter  flowers.  Although 
so  valuable  as  button-hole  flowers,  it  does  seem 
strange  that  so  little  trouble  is  taken  witli  them 
in  many  gardens  and  so  little  space  devoted  to 
them.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  is  attribut- 
able not  so  much  to  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
structures  gardeners  have  to  deal  with  as  to  the 
want  of  a  proper  .system  or  method  of  procedure. 
To  be  successful,  an  early  start  must  be  made 
in  striking  cuttings,  as  unless  this  is  done  the 
plants  cannot  attain  a  useful  size  or  sufficient 
maturity  in  their  growth  to  flower  freely  and 
continuously  during  the  most  sunless  months 
of  the  year.  I  have  adopted  for  the  last  few 
years  a  similar  course  to  that  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  although  not  many  plants 
were  grown,  there  were  but  few  days  in  the 
year  when  a  bloom  could  not  be  found  ;  indeed 
from  a  batch  of  not  more  tlian  two  dozen  plants 
I  was  able  to  supply  a  coat  flower  daily  for  my 
employer  the  whole  year. 

Ill  growing  so  few  plants  I  found  there 
was  an  advantage  in  keeping  a  portion  of 
the  stock  over  the  second  year,  as  the  older 
plants  furnished  the  earliest  autumn  supply. 
This  course  may,  or  may  not  be  necessary, 
varieties  differing  in  point  of  early  flowering 
very  materially,  but  the  plan  suited  my  case 
so  well,  that  I  shall  not  be  inclined  to  give  it  up 
until  1  have  found  a  better  one.  After  a  stock 
of  cuttings  had  been  secured,  the  best  of  the 
year-old  \ilant3  were  selected  and  placed  into 
pots  a  siz3  or  two  larger,  removing  at  the  time 
as  much  of  the  old  and  unoccupied  soil  as 
possible  by  the  aid  of  a  small  pointed  stake. 
Turfy  loam  broken  fairly  small,  with  leaf- 
mould  and  dried  cow  manure  added  in  good 
proportion,  formed  the  potting  compost,  soot, 
bone-meal,  and  sharp  sand,  a  small  sprinkling 
of  each,  aiding  its  richness  and  porosity.  Cocoa- 
nut    fibre  I    find  a  good    substitute    for  leaf- 


mould,  and  there  are  seemingly  few  plants  that 
will  not  root  freely  in  this.  Sturdy  and  short- 
jointed  growths  may  be  gained  to  some  degree 
Ijy  firm  potting,  although  in  Tree  Carnations 
tall  shoots  are  naturally  e.xpected  in  many  of 
the  best  sorts. 

To  flower  them  well  in  winter  they  must 
necessarily  have  some  open-air  treatment  for 
the  consolidation  of  their  stems,  which  have 
a  sappy  tendency  when  kept  permanently 
under  glass.  If  a  good  strike  is  secured  in 
February  and  the  plants  grown  steadily  on, 
they  will  be  ready  for  placing  into  their  flower- 
ing pots  in  May  or  beginning  of  June,  by 
which  time  they  can  be  stood  in  a  sunny  spot 
outdoors,  and  there  remain  until  September. 
The  old  plants  share  a  poition  of  the  same  space, 
allowing  room  for  the  plants  to  stand  clear  of 
each  other,  so  that  a  maximum  amount  of  air 
and  sunshine  may  reach  every  leaf  and  stem. 
The  same  rule  should  be  followed  in  the  autumn 
when  they  are  housed  for  the  winter,  for  if 
stood  thickly  together,  shaded  by  other  plants, 
or  standing  a  long  way  from  the  glass,  they 
(juickly  become  enfeebled,  and  disappointment 
to  the  grower  is  sure  to  follow.  Tying  and 
staking  must  not  be  neglected.  Stakes  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  support  the  full-grown  plant 
ought  to  be  put  to  it  early,  securing  these 
to  strained  wires  or  some  other  convenient 
arrangement  to  prevent  them  being  blown  about 
by  the  wind.  When  standing  unsecured,  they 
fall  about  one  over  the  other  with  the  slightest 
wind,  which  renders  them  liable  to  be  broken, 
and  the  roots  injured  by  the  swaying  of  stakes 
to  and  fro.  If  the  pots  are  wholly  or  partially 
plunged  in  the  ground,  or  in  cocoa  fibre  or  a.shes, 
they  are  kept  steady  as  well  as  protected  from 
scorching  sun,  which,  when  the  plants  are  in 
small  pots,  does  a  deal  of  injury  to  the  fibrous 
roots  exjiosed  to  the  heated  surface. 

When  the  soil  is  well  occupied  with  roots, 
stimulants  should  be  resorted  to  frequently  in 
a  liquid  or  dry  state,  or,  jireferably,  both  alter- 
nately. Good  flowers  and  a  continuous  sujjjjly 
cannot  be  had  without  the  aid  of  stimulants  of 
some  kind.  Prepared  chemical  manures  are 
now  so  numerous, that  it  would  seem  superfluous 
to  mention  any  particular  one  as  being  likely 
to  suit  Carnations  best  ;  it  is  a  question  that 
can  well  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individual 
cultivators.  I  would  strongly  advise  the  use 
of  liquid  natural  manures  ;  if  these  cannot  be 
had  from  farmyard  tanks,  resort  should  be  had 
to  some  favourite  kind  prepared  in  a  small  slate 
tank  ;  or,  failing  this,  a  petroleum  barrel  pre- 
viously freed  from  oil  by  charring  the  in- 
side. Soot  in  a  diluted  state  is  a  valuable 
stimulant  for  Carnations,  and  may  be  employed 
as  a  change  from  cow,  sheep,  horse  or  fowl  ma- 
nures, each  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Seed  of  good  sti'ains  is  offered  by  the  leading 
seed  firms,  and  this  sown  at  once  and  the  seed- 
lings treated  as  advised  for  cuttings  will  re.sult 
in  good  flowering  plants  by  next  winter  and 
spring.  W.  Strugnell. 

Buod  Ashfon  Gardens,  Trowhridye. 


Libonia  floribunda. — In  a  warm  greenhouse 
the  pretty  bright-coloured  blossoms  of  this  Libon^a 
are  borne  for  months  together,  and  tbat  too  during 
the  winter  season  ;  still,  despite  this  very  desirable 
feature,  it  is  not  always  met  with  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  for  the  foliage  often  wears  a  yellow  and 
unhappy  appearance,  which  even  if  the  plant  is 
full  of  flower  detracts  greatly  from  its  ornamental 
features.  Some  cultivators  plant  out  their  Libonias 
during  the  summer  months,  but  as  a  general  rule 
this  mode  of  treatment  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory 
as  growir)g  them  altogether  in  pots.  The  cuttings 
should  be  struck  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible 


and  shifted  on  as  required.  A  cold  frame  is  a  very 
good  place  for  the  plants  during  the  summer,  and  in 
hot  weather  frequent  syringing  will  be  of  service,  not 
only  to  encourage  growth,  but  also  to  keep  down 
red  spider,  which  will  soon  cause  the  foliage  to 
acquire  a  sickly  tint.  During  their  earlier  stages 
the  young  plants  should  be  freely  pinched  in  order 
to  enc:)urage  a  bushy  habit  of  growth.  As  the  pots 
get  full  of  roots  occasional  stimulants  in  the 
shape  of  liquid  manure  will  be  of  service,  while 
soot-water  will  greatly  help  to  maintain  the  foliage 
jn  a  rich  green  state. — T. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum. — Introduced  from 
the  East  Indies  nearly  a  century  ago,  this  is  still 
one  of  the  prettiest  flowering  plants  we  have  in 
the  stove  during  the  winter  months,  for  under 
favourable  conditions  it  will  bloom  from  Christ- 
mas onward,  often  for  three  months  or  more.  We 
have  very  few  indoor  flowers  at  any  season  of  so 
beautiful  a  blue  as  this  Eranthemum,  and  at  the 
time  it  blooms  there  is  really  nothing  else  to  com- 
pare with  it  for  colour.  It  is  also  of  very  easy 
culture,  and,  like  most  Acanthads,  is  more  satis- 
factory when  propagated  annually  from  cuttings, 
which  should  be  formed  of  the  young  growing 
shoots,  and  if  taken  in  the  spring  will  root  in  a 
few  days.  If  shifted  on  as  required,  they  will 
form  good  fiowericg  plants  by  the  winter.  During 
the  summer  they  will  succeed  very  well  under 
frame  culture,  but  as  autumn  advances  they  must 
be  taken  into  the  stove.  If  kept  in  a  frame 
throughout  the  summer  and  a  liberal  use  made  of 
the  syringe,  the  plants  will  grow  freely  and  keep  free 
from  insect  pests,  which  is  not  always  the  case  if 
in  a  warm  house,  as  red  spider  often  attacks  the 
foliage.  Fairly  liberal  treatment  is  necessary  to 
the  welldoing  of  this  Eranthemum,  and  as  the 
season  advances  and  the  pots  get  full  of  roots,  an 
occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  will  be  of  service. 
— H.  P. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux. — This  Begonia, 
which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  is 
not  such  a  novelty  as  one  might  suppose,  judging 
by  some  of  the  remarks  overheard  when  it  was 
exhibited.  It  was  sent  out  either  six  or  seven 
years  ago  by  MM.  Thibaut  et  Keteleer,  of  Sceaux, 
in  France,  who  announced  it  as  a  hybrid  between 
B.  socotrana  and  B.  subpeltata.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  stout  and  vigorous,  and  without  any  stop- 
ping it  naturally  forms  a  neat  compact  specimen, 
well  furnished  with  ample  foliage  of  a  thick  tex- 
ture and  of  a  rich  metallic  tint.  The  flowers,  too, 
are  large  and  borne  in  good-sized  clusters,  while 
their  colour  is  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  deep  pink. 
As  a  rule  it  commences  to  bloom  about  Christmas, 
and  will  then  miint  dn  a  succession  till  spring  is 
well  advanced.  Public  attention  being  now  directed 
to  this  particular  variety,  it  will  no  doubt  be  much 
more  extensively  grown  than  was  formerly  the 
case. — T. 

Eupatorium  grandiflorum. — It  is  now  about 
ten  years  since  this  species  was  first  brought  into 
notice,  yet  it  has  not  become  so  widely  cultivated 
as  one  might  have  expected,  seeing  that  its  habit 
is  good  and  that  its  flowers  are  of  a  purer  white 
than  in  the  commoner  species.  The  size  of  the 
heads  of  blossoms,  too,  quite  justifies  the  s;eoific 
name.  It  is  erect  in  style  of  growth,  with  large 
ovate,  coarsely-toothed  leaves,  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  better-known  Eupatoriums.  It  is  also 
a  slower  growing  plant,  and,  contrary  to  the 
general  practice  with  E.  riparium,  should  be  kept 
for  two  or  three  seasons.  A  good  plan  after  the 
first  year  is  to  plant  them  out  in  the  open  in  a 
sunny  position  about  the  middle  of  June.  With 
regard  to  the  history  of  this  plant  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  it  back  bayond  18.S2,  when  the  same 
name  occurs  in  the  lieruc  llorticola  under  a  col- 
oured plate.  The  flowers  there  are  pink,  which 
may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  suparior  climatic  con-- 
ditions  of  Southern  France,  where  the  species  is 
grown  permanently  out  of  doors.  Kegel,  however, 
figured  a  somewhat  similar  Eupatorium  in  his 
GartciijUra  in  1.S52,  named  E.  grandifolium.  It  is 
possible  there  may  be  some  confusion  in  the  two 
names.    Kegel    infers    the  latter  is   a  native  of 
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Guatemala,  as  the  plants  were  raised  from  seeds 
which  came  along  with  some  Orchids  from  that 
country. 

Phyllanthus  nivosus.  —  This  stove  shrub, 
which  has  been  known  in  our  gardens  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  owes  its  attractive  features  not  to  Ihe 
flowers,  but  to  the  beauty  of  its  foliage.  It  is  a 
free-growing  plant  of  a  loose  open  habit,  whose 
slender  shoots  are  clothed  with  ovate  leaves,  which 
where  well  e.xposed  to  the  light  are  more  or  less 
marked  with  pink,  white  and  green  in  varying 
proportions,  some  being  almost  white  and  others 
white  with  a  pink  tinge,  while  some  have  the  three 
colours  all  blended  together,  and  others  are  quite 
green.  To  ensure  weU-coloured  plants  the  best 
marked  shoots  only  should  be  employed  as  cuttings. 
They  strike  readily  enough  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
and  if  shifted  on   into  pots  5  inches  in  diameter, 


lanceolate  leaves  that  are  deeply  serrated.  The 
blooms,  which  are  borne  in  many-flowered  drooping 
racemes  during  the  summer,  are  white  and  not 
particularly  noticeable,  but  they  are  succeeded  by 
berries  which  render  the  plant  very  pretty  in  the 
winter.  These  berries  are  about  the  size  of  Peas, 
pure  white,  except  a  dark  spot  on  the  apex,  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  and  five  other  dots  of  the  same 
tint.  These  berries  remain  fresh  a  very  long  time. 
It  is  not  hardy,  and  the  treatment  given  to 
greenhouse  Khododendrons  will  suit  it  perfectly. 
— H.  P. 

Rhododendrons. — The  charming  boxes  of  cut 
trusses  of  the  javanico  -  jasminiflorum  hybrids 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  so  frequently 
at  the  R.H.S.  meetings  should  do  a  great  deal  to- 
wards extending  their  popularity.  I  have  person- 
ally often  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  growing 
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stopped  a  few  times  and  kept  near  the  glass,  they 
form  very  pretty  little  specimens  which  may  be 
turned  to  account  in  various  ways,  while  a  large 
plant  or  two  is  often  useful  for  cutting  from, 
A  second  form  is  P.  atropurpureus,  more  liable  to 
lose  its  leaves  during  the  winter  than  the  preced- 
ing. The  foliage  of  this  becomes  of  a  rich  purple 
colour  when  well  exposed  to  the  light.  There  are 
other  species  in  cultivation,  the  best  known  being 
P.  pallidifolius,  which  is  far  more  generally  met 
with  under  the  name  of  Reidia  glaucescens. — P. 

Epigjmium  leucobotrys.  — A  great  many 
different  subjects  are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their 
fruit  during  the  winter  month*,  and  this  is  one 
that  might  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  list  of 
desirable  plants  for  this  purpo.se,  as  it  is  very 
pretty  and  quite  distinct.  It  is  a  shrub  nearly 
related  to  the  Vacciniums,  and  indeed  is  by  some 
writers  included  in  that  genus.  It  forms  a  some- 
what upright  growing  bush,  with  dark  green  oblong 


them,  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  no  house  I  can 
give  up  to  their  culture.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to 
infer  that  they  cannot  be  grown  with  o'.her  plants, 
but  the  rather  I  am  thinking  what  a  fine  feature 
they  are  wlien  a  house  is  devoted  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. One  most  important  fact  in  regard  to  these 
exhibits  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  viz.,  that  of  these  examples  having  been 
grown  within  the  fog  radius  ;  this  conclusively 
proves  their  essential  properties  of  withstanding 
its  pernicious  effects  upon   vegetation.   -Plasts- 

MAX. 

Tree  Peeonies  under  glass.— The  fact  that 
these  Pieonies  when  in  the  open  ground  push  forth 
their  foliage  and  flower-buds  so  early  in  the  sf  a^on 
that  they  are  often  injured  by  spring  frosts  no 
doubt  prevents  their  being  planted  so  fre- 
quently as  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  yet  this 
very  peculiarity  is  in  their  favour  for  flowering 
under  glass  as  with  just  the  waimth  of  a  green- 


house they  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  a  time  when 

most  outdoor  subjects  wear  their  winter  garb. 
Apart  from  the  beauiy  of  the  flowers,  the  mass  of 
tender  unfolding  foliage  is  veiy  pretty,  and  when 
crowned  with  huge  blossoms  a  group  of  these 
PiEonies  forms  a  most  striking  feature  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The  better  kinds  of 
Tree  P;ponies  always  command  good  prices,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  rather  slow  of  increase 
and  by  no  means  of  rapid  growth  afterwards. 
Whether  single  or  double  flowers  are  the  more 
beautiful  is  at  least  an  open  question,  for  both 
have  their  admirers.  For  two  or  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  present  season  considerable  numbers 
of  these  Preonies  have  been  sent  here  from  Japan, 
and  disposed  of  at  tlie  London  auction  rooms. 
They  bore  the  journey  well,  the  roots  being  tightly 
packed  in  Moss,  while  the  tops  were  allowed  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  free  circulation  of  air  around, 
which  was  assisted  by  holes  bored  in  the  boxes 
opposite  these  air  spaces.  The  first  consignment 
realised  high  prices,  but  these  were  not  afterwards 
maintained.  Up  to  the  present  none  of  these 
PiBonies  from  Japan  have  made  their  appearance 
this  winter.  Of  those  sent  last  season  nearly  all 
that  came  under  my  observation  had  single  flowers, 
and  very  beautiful  they  were,  some  huge  white 
blooms  being  particularly  striking.— H.  P. 

Impatiens  Sultani.— This  is  very  useful  for 
flowering  at  the  present  season,  for  just  now 
the  blooms  appear  to  be  unusually  bright  and 
cheerful.  Introduced  about  a  dozen  years  ago, 
it  rapidly  became  popular,  but  of  late  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  quite  so  generally  cultivated  as 
was  formerly  the  case.  Apart  from  the  beauty  of  its 
blossoms  this  Balsam  possesses  two  other  very 
desir.able  features,  viz  ,  its  easy  cultivation  and 
freedom  of  flowering.  Different  individuals  vary 
somewhat  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  and 
there  are  now  some  three  vaiieties  in  cultivation— 
carminea,  salmonea,  and  variegata.  The  varietal 
name  of  th's  last  applies  to  the  foliage,  but  the 
plant  usually  presents  a  somewhat  diseased  and 
unhappy  appearance.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  white-flowered  variety,  though  the  name 
of  Impatiens  Sultani  alba  is  occasionally  to  be 
met  with,  but  the  plant  to  which  this  name  is 
applied  is  thi'  allied  I.  flaccida  alba,  somewhat  in 
the  way  of,  but  quite  distinct  from  I.  Sultani. 
When  the  gorgeous  coloured  I.  Hawkeri  was  intro- 
duced great  expectations  were  formed  of  it,  and  it 
was  thought  likely  that  the  new-comer  would  prove 
of  service  to  the  hybridist,  but,  as  far  as  I  know, 
these  anticipations  have  never  been  realised  ;  in- 
deed, I.  Hawkeri  has  never  to  my  knowledge  pro- 
duced seeds,  but  it  can  be  very  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings.  It  has  not  become  so  popular  as  was 
at  first  anticipated,  the  habit  of  growth  having, 
perhaps,  something  to  do  with  it,  while  it  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  the  attacks  of  a  minute  insect 
like  a  small  yellow  thiips.  which  causes  the  buds 
to  drop  and  the  joung  foliage  to  acquire  a  di-cased 
appearance,  the  real  cause  of  which  is  often  un- 
suspected.— T. 

Two  Bignonias.— I  am  asked  by  "  T.  M."  if 
the  two  species  of  Bignonias  named  below  are 
difficult  to  manage.  The  plants  named  are  B. 
venusta  and  B.  Cherere.  If  you  have  got  room 
enough  en  the  roof,  you  may  plant  these  with  con- 
fidence and  fully  expect  to  see  them  flower  freely. 
Both  will  succeed  under  pot  culture,  but  they  do 
not  flower  well  enough  to  warrant  my  advising 
that  system.  A  portion  of  the  border  should  te 
bricked  off,  drained,  and  then  filled  up  with  good 
rich  turfy  loam.  They  bke  an  abundance  of  water 
during  the  growing  season  both  to  their  roots  and 
overhead.  After  "the  growth  is  completed  the 
supply  of  water  should  be  discontinueil,  and, with- 
out causing  the  plant  to  suffer,  it  should  be  kept 
somewhat  dry  for  a  time,  when  flowers  will  begin 
to  appear.  The  plants  should  have  ample  room  to 
ramble  ;  in  fact,  the  strong  leading  shoots  should 
be  sullVrcd  to  reach  the  full  length  of  the  house 
before  the  knife  is  used  to  them.  As  these  plants 
flower  upon  the  lateral  shoots  these  should  be  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible.  Very  little  pruning 
is  necessary,  saving  in  stopping  the  main  shoots 
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and  sometimes  cutting  out  a  side  growth  when 
they  grow  too  thick.  When  the  plants  get 
too  old  they  should  be  cut  quite  down  and  the 
soil  should  be  renewed,  or  a  good  part  of  it,  with- 
out disturbing  them  too  much,  when  they  will 
soon  throw  up  strong  shoots,  which  must  be  care- 
fully trained  so  as  to  become  the  leaders  for  a  new 
plant.  B.  Cherere  is  an  old  plant  not  much  known 
now,  but  still  one  of  the  loveliest  and  showiest 
climbers  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  upon  the  roof. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  lateral 
shoots  in  great  numbers,  are  large,  trumpet-shaped, 
■rich  orange-ied,  with  a  yellow  throat.  This  plant 
usually  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  July  and 
continues  in  full  beauty  for  several  weeks.  B. 
yenusta  is  more  often  caUed  a  stove  climber,  but 
it  grows  most  luxuriantly  and  flowers  most  abun- 
dantly in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Its  beautiful  flowers 
are  tubular  with  a  spreading  limb,  and  the  colour 
is  rich  deep  orange-scarlet.  These  are  produced 
during  (he  months  ot  November  and  December.— 
W.  H.  G. 


PRIMULAS,  CYCLAMENS    AND    CINERARIAS 

AT  READING. 
We  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  Messrs.  Sutton's 
well-known  and  justly  celebrated  strains  of  these 
florists'  flowers  the  other  day.  The  Primulas 
are  remarkably  fine ;  the  Cinerarias  will  improve; 
whilst  the  Cyclamens  are  a  trifle  past  their  best,  but 
sufficient  can  be  seen  of  the  latter  even  now  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  their  superior  quality.  All 
of  these  popular  flowers,  with  Calceolarias  (her- 
baceous). Begonias  (luberous)  and  Gloxinias,  each 
in  their  season  are  grown  under  Messrs.  Sutton's 
personal  supervision  exclusively  for  their  own  pri- 
vate seed  traJe,  tubers  of  Begonias  and  Gloxinias, 
ot  course,  being  also  supplied.  By  growing  their 
own  stock  from  year  to  year  for  many  years  past, 
they  have  been  enabled,  by  close  observation, 
to  effect  great  improvements  in  selected  kinds ; 
whilst  by  cross- fertilisation  many  remarkably  dis- 
tinct and  valuable  ne;v  kinds  have  been  raised. 
This  is  now  most  particularly  observable  in  the 
Primulas.  The  noteworthy  features  of  their  Pri- 
mulas are  the  distinct  and  clear  colours,  the  com- 
pact growth,  with  no  superfluity  of  foliage,  and  the 
freedom  of  flowering.  The  strains  of  Primulas  as 
seen  here  may  be  divided  into  two  sections  ;  those 
with  the  ordinaiy  form  of  growth,  and  those 
termed  the  "giant "  section,  each  of  these  being 
sub-divided  into  the  plain  leaved  ar.d  the  Fern- 
leaved  varieties,  and  these  again  into  single  and 
.double  forms.  The  former  of  these  if  sown  at  the 
same  time  as  the  giant  flower,  the  earlier  ot  the  two. 
There  is  also  another  beautiful  strain  in  which  a 
great  advance  has  been  made  called  the  Moss 
Curled,  with  the  foliage  as  much  curled  in  some 
instances  as  in  the  finest  Parsley  ;  in  these  also 
there  is  great  variety.  In  the  case  of  each  named 
variety  there  is  a  great  uniformity  in  the  quality, 
not  one  rogue  being  discernible.  By  artificial 
fertilisation  each  colour  is  kept  quite  true  to  its 
character,  and  can.  therefore,  be  thoroughly  relied 
upon  to  reproduce  itself. 

The  following  varieties  are  all  decided  acquisi- 
tions :  Pearl,  a  white  variety,  raised  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  in  IST'.l,  remarkable  for  its  fre;dom  of 
■flowering,  its  purity  ot  colour,  and  its  finely 
fringed  blossoms.  Reading  Pink  has  lovely  flowers 
of  a  soft  pink  shade,  deeply  fringed.  Reading 
Blue  (plain  leaf)  is  a  very  much  improved  strain, 
and  a  line  contrast  to  Pearl.  Sutton's  Blue  is  a 
decided  advance,  with  Fern-leaved  foliage  and 
porcelain-blue  flowers,  very  fine.  Reading  Double 
Blue  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  richly  col- 
oured new  form  (deeper  in  colour  than  either  of 
the  preceding),  the  flowers  ot  extra  size,  and  borne 
in  large  trusse?.  Anyone  seeing  this  trio  of  blues 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  their  superior  quality. 
Carmine  Rose  is  valuable  as  an  extra  early  variety. 
Purity  is  a  large  form  of  Fern  leaf  with  extra 
trusses  and  pure  white  flowers,  with  dark  stems 
and  foliage  ;  a  variety  of  superior  constitution, 
Gipsy  Q  leen  is  another  distinct  white  Fern-leaved 
form,  with  reddish-brown  leaves  ;  a  useful  variety 
for  v.ises.     Rosy  Qaeen  is  a  very  compact  Fern- 


leaved  form,  pale  rosy  pink  in  colour.  Snowdrift  is 
an  extra  free-flowering  white,  very  early,  also  with 
Fern-leaved  foliage ;  a  standard  variety.  Ruby  King, 
a  rich  ruby  shale,  is  very  dwart,and  therefore  valu- 
able in  small  pots.  Double  White  is  an  unusually 
vigorous  variety,  finely  fringed,  very  free  in  flower- 
ing, with  large  trusses,  the  foliage  comparatively 
small.  This  should  largely  supplant  the  old  Double 
White  from  cuttings.  Double  Scarlet  is  one  of  the 
brightest  colours  yet  seen ;  a  counterpart  of  the 
foregoing  save  in  colour.  This  pair  and  the  Double 
Blue  are  three  decidedly  valuable  d^'corative  varie- 
ties either  in  a  cut  state  or  on  the  plant,  lasting  so 
long  when  cut,  as  we  ourselves  have  proved. 
Mauve  Beauty  is  another  fine  double,  with  the 
shade  of  colour  seen  in  Clematis  lanuginosa. 
Double  Carmine  (improved),  a  very  early  variety, 
was  over.  Double  Crimson  is  a  large-flowered  form 
of  deep  colour.  Double  Fern-leaved  Blue  is  yet  an- 
other break  in  the  blue  section,  scarcely  so  deep 
in  colour  as  the  plain-leaved  form,  but  valuable  all 
the  same.  Double  White  Fern-leaf  is  another 
great  advance,  the  flowers  large,  the  trusses  large 
and  compact ;  a  rival  to  alba  plena.  Double  Car- 
nation B'lake  is  a  form  much  admired,  being  flaked 
and  splashed  with  purple  on  a  white  ground. 

The  giant  section  includes  the  following,  well- 
defined  forms:  Giant  White,  with  plain  leaves,  a 
stout-growing,  but  compact  variety,  the  foot  stalks 
short,  the  leaves  of  great  substance,  the  flowers 
extra  large  and  massive;  one  of  the  finest 
for  exhibition.  Giant  White  (Fern-leaved)  is  a 
counterpart  save  in  foliage,  the  flowers  of  the  two 
even  larger,  assuming  a  pale  blush  shade  with  age. 
Giant  Crimson  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all,  ot 
the  same  style  of  growth,  the  flowers  very  large, 
the  petals  overlapping  each  other,  the  eye  very  dis- 
tinct. Giant  Salmon  Pink  has  beautifully  fringed 
flowers  of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  colour.  Giant 
Carmine,  very  compact,  has  flowers  of  a  rich  car- 
mine shade.  In  the  "  Gem  "  section,  Sutton's  Gem 
claims  especial  notice,  being  extremely  compact  in 
growth,  with  finely  fringed  foliage.  Any  cultivator 
of  Primulas  who  has  the  opportunity  should  see 
the  foregoing  choice  selection  at  Reading.  In 
doing  this  one  can  select  those  varieties  best  suited 
to  any  particular  purpose,  whilst  no  one  could  fail 
to  be  interested  in  all. 

Of  the  Cyclamens,  it  must  be  added  that  they 
are  splendidly  grown  plants,  whilst  in  the  various 
shades  of  colour  there  are  choice  breaks.  One 
with  salmon-coloured  flowers  and  a  mulberry  base 
is  very  noteworthy  with  the  true  persicum  charac- 
ter, the  growth,  as  in  every  other  instance,  very 
compact  with  a  profusion  of  flower.  Another  has 
rosy-lilac  flowers  with  the  same  good  properties. 
The  ordinary  forms  with  dark  bases  are  of  a  deep 
shade  of  colour  and  broad  petal.  One  called 
Vulcan  has  intensely  deep  crimson  flowers,  one  of 
the  richest  in  this  respect  of  all.  Another  called 
Butterfly  has  pure  white  flowers,  much  more 
spreading  than  usual,  not  at  all  unlike  a  butterfly 
settled  on  the  foliage  ;  this  is  an  extra  dwarf  and 
comp.act  form.  The  giant  section  is  well  repre- 
sented by  Giant  White,  Rose,  Crimson,  and  Purple, 
aU  being  choice  selections  of  this  strong-growing 
form,  the  Giant  White  with  a  crimson  base  being 
likewise  an  acquisition  to  those  already  enume- 
rated. 

The  Cinerarias  possess  all  the  good  properties  of 
the  florists'  flowers  with  freedom  ot  growth,  vigor- 
ous growth  and  large  blossoms,  the  colours  of  the 
selfs  rich  and  pure,  the  parti-coloured  forms  also 
well  marked  and  defined.  Of  the  selfs,  an  indigo- 
blue  was  particularly  handsome,  a  pure  white  also 
being  especially  noteworthy ;  the  tipped  varie- 
ties were  very  bright,  denoting  a  valuable  decora- 
tive strain.  One  of  these  seedlings  had  narrow, 
somewhat  twisted  florets,  pure  white  in  colour  ;  this 
struck  us  as  a  distinct  novelty  likely  to  be  much 
appreciated  by  many  growers  who  are  not  so  de- 
votedly attached  to  what  are  strictly  termed 
florists'  flowers. 


Lachenalias  as  basket  plants.— Lachenalia 
tricolor,  pendula,  and  Nelsoni  are  all  admirably 
adapted  for  basket  culture.     They  grow  quite  as 


vigorously  and  bloom  as  freely  grown  in  this  way 
as  when  potted.  The  basket  should  be  well  lined 
with  green  Moss,  which  will  retain  much  of  its 
freshness  during  the  time  the  plants  are  making 
theirgrowth.  For  houses  of  moderate  dimensions 
baskets  that  will  take  about  eight  bulbs  are  most 
suitable,  but  in  the  case  of  large  conservatories  a 
score  or  more  bulbs  may  be  put  together.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Lachenalias  in  the  form  of  such  large 
specimens  is  very  effective,  their  graceful  growth 
being  more  fully  displayed  than  when  the  plants 
stand  below  the  level  of  the  eye.  The  bulbs  start 
naturally  in  the  latter  end  ot  August,  so  that 
planting  must  not  be  deferred  much  beyond  that 
period.  A  rich  compost  is  necessary ;  the  same  as 
that  commonly  used  for  Hyacinths  will  do  very 
well.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  plants  grow 
with  freedom,  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
must  be  given,  baskets  naturally  requiring  m^re 
than  pots. — J.  C.  B. 

Ixora  Westi. — When  I  was  writing  the  article 
upon  Ixoras  to  accompany  the  coloured  plate  of 
I.  Westi  I  could  not  give  the  parentage  of  this 
lovely  hybrid.  Since  then  I  have  ascertained  from 
Mr.  West,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  in  whose  establishment  at  CheLsea  it  was 
raised,  and  by  whom  it  was  distributed,  that  it  is 
the  result  of  crossing  Ixora  odorata  with  I.  am- 
boinica.  Both  of  these  are  species,  and  quite 
distinct  in  every  respect.  In  I.  Westi  the  robust 
growth  of  I.  odorata  is  not  so  apparent,  whilst  the 
free-flowering  proclivities  of  I.  amboinica  are  well 
brought  out,  'i'he  truss  partakes  also  of  that  of 
I.  odorata,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  large.  I  have  not, 
however,  observed  in  the  offspring  any  of  the  per- 
fume ot  that  species.  I.  Westi  has  not  been  shown 
as  a  specimen  plant  so  frequently  as  some  other 
kinds,  but  if  some  ot  our  well-known  growers  were 
to  take  it  in  hand,  they  would  find  it  a  grand 
acquisition  by  reason  of  its  perfectly  distinct  colour. 
Being  a  variety  ot  very  free  growth  and  flowering 
as  freely,  when  ot  good  size  it  should  yet  win  its 
way  with  specimen  plant  growers.  There  is  hardly 
anything  of  the  same  pleasing  shade  of  colour  as 
is  to  be  found  in  I.  Westi;  for  this  reason, there- 
fore, it  should  be  grown  for  home  decoration  as 
well.  I  find  thus  far  that  our  plants  of  it  have 
wintered  well,  retaining  their  foliage  in  a  healthy 
state  in  spite  of  such  adverse  circumstances  as 
fogs,  &c.  On  one  occasion  a  well-known  floral 
decorator  expressed  a  wish  to  me  that  he  should 
like  to  be  able  to  obtain  it  in  a  cut  state,  he  being 
quite  taken  with  the  colour,  more  particularly  in 

its  earliest  stages  whilst  still  of  a  pale  shade J. 

Hudson. 

Aralia  elegantissima. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  for  table  decoration,  as  it  lasts  in  good 
condition  for  such  a  long  time.  Plants  which  have 
become  too  tall  or  have  lost  their  lower  leaves 
should  have  the  tops  taken  off  and  the  siil  kept 
on  the  dry  side,  which  will  soon  cause  lateral 
shoots  to  form.  These,  after  they  have  grown 
about  3  inches,  are  just  in  the  right  condition  for 
making  into  cuttings.  Take  them  off  with  a  heel 
and  insert  them  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  a  pro- 
pagating c  ise  where  the  temperature  is  warm  and 
moist.  After  a  time,  roots  will  form  when  the 
rooted  cuttings  should  be  potted  off.  By  treating 
the  above  Aralia  and  also  the  allied  kinds  in  the 
manner  stated  above,  I  am  enabled  to  keep  up  a 
stock  of  useful  plants.  Many  people  are  under 
the  impression  that  these  Aralias  must  b3  grafted 
to  increase  stock,  but  it  is  certainly  an  erroneous 
opinion.  Aralias  are  expensive  plants  to  buy,  and 
this  no  doubt  is  the  reason  why  they  are  not  more 
used  than  they  are  for  general  house  decoration. 
—A.  Y. 

Iris  cliinensis. — What  Mr,  Buxton  says  (p.  97) 
of  the  terms  in  which  I  spoke  of  the  treatment  of 
this  lovely  winter-flowering  Iris  is  strictly  correct, 
and  I  had  my  first  lesson  on  the  matter  from  that 
excellent  lady  gardener,  the  late  Mrs.  Rawson,  who 
made  a  speciality  ot  this  Iris,  and  also  of  the 
Belladonna  Lily.  Perhaps  nobody  ever  grew  these 
two  plants  better.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  plan  I  described  being  effective,  as  proved  by 
the  stout  flower-scapes  at  present  on  my  own  plants. 
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wliich  were  only  repotted  last  spring  after  flower- 
ing ;  of  course  to  get  flowers  you  must  retain 
plenty  of  rhizome  when  repotting.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  more  loamy  compost  should  not  answer, 
but  I  should  say  that  the  kinder  treatment  given 
to  I'ol.  Johnstone's  plants  being  kept  under  glass 
all  the  year  round  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  good  results,  and  then  how  often  we  succeed 
as  well  as  fail  with  plants  without  knowing  the 
reason  why.  Anyhow,  I  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Buxton  says  of  the  merits  of  this  greenhouse  Iris  ; 
the  flowers  are  beyond  praise,  and  they  last  so 
long,  so  that  any  amount  of  care  spent  upon  it 
would  be  justified.  There  certainly  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  plenty  of  flowers  once  you  rightly  man- 
age the  repotting,  especially  as  to  date.  Get 
plenty  of  good  growth,  gooci-sized,  dark  green 
leaves  in  summer,  and  flowers  must  follow  if  the 
plants  are  taken  into  the  greenhouse  before  cold 
rains  or  frosts  come. — J.  Wood. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

■  Hardy  Azaleas. — I  have  recently  seen  .several 
notes  aneut  these  charming  shrubs.  I  wish  to  put  in 
a  pica  for  A.  arborescens,  with  pure  white  red- 
fctameued  flowers,  having  just  the  fragi'auce  of  .Tessa- 
raiue.  It  is  very  hardy,  of  free  growth,  and  about 
the  latent  to  come  into  bloom — not  before  July. — T. 

S.MITH. 

Impatiens  Ha'wkeri.— "  J.  H.  B."  rends  me  a 
nice  spray  of  this  plant  in  full  flower.  It  is  inrlocd  a 
gliiridU'^  plant.  The  sender  says  he  has  throe  plants 
whicli  have  been  (juite  a  blaze  of  beauty  all  the  winter. 
The  eulour  is  very  hrilliaut  carmiue,  over  \^  hieh  is  a 
tinge  of  blue,  the  centre  being  white.  It  was  intro- 
duced bv  llr.  Wm.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  some  few  jears 
ago.- W.  H.  G. 

Draosena  Alsace-Lorraine.  —  J.  Hubbard 
Eends  me  a  leaf  of  this  variety  for  au  opmiou,  I  do 
not  kno.v  anything  of  its  origin,  but  it  is  a  very  pretty 
^-ariety.  The  leaver  in  the  centre  are  very  rich  and 
deep  purple,  margined  with  rich  scarlet ;  the  young 
leave-",  I  am  told,  are  of  a  uniform  brilliant  scarlet. 
This  variety,  if  of  good  habit,  should  become  one  of 
the  leading  kiuds— W.  H.  G. 

Eclieverias  in  winter.— These  succulent  Cape 
plants  are  very  useful  in  the  winter,  as  they  flower 
B  on  after  Chrysanthemums  are  over.  We  notice  them 
with  pleasure  as  ta^  le  plants  in  Loudon  diuing-rjoms. 
Th^y  remain  long  in  flower,  are  very  easily  grown, 
and  last  for  some  time  in  a  town  atmosphere,  which  is 
a  consideration.  They  are  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
in  winter,  and  a.^  soon  as  they  bloom  are  taken  where 
wanteJ. — Field. 

Brunsvigia  Josephinae.— Can  anyone  tell  me 
how  often  Brunsvigia  Josephinas  blooms  in  a  wild 
ttate,  yearly,  or  not  so  often  ?  I  have  what,  judaing 
by  Baker's  "  Amarjllideae."  seems  a  flourishing 
plant,  with  fourteen  very  large  leaves,  4  inches  to 
IT  inches  across  and  '2  feet  long.  It  has  increased 
\ii  leaves  by  four  in  the  three  years  I  have  had  it, 
but  has  never  flowered.  B.  g'gantea  remained  dor- 
mant two  years,  and  is  now  growing  well.  Does 
not  this  suggest  that  they  may  lie  uaturally  irregular 
bloomers,  taking  their  tune  about  it  ?— W.  S. 


Calceolaria  fuchsiaefolia.  —  Although  but 
little  known  or  cultivated  at  present,  this  semi- 
shrubby  species  of  Calceolaria  makes  a  very  pretty 
show  during  the  present  month.  Its  flowers  are 
of  a  bright  yellow,  a  colour  which,  in  some  shade 
or  other,  is  common  to  all  but  a  few  of  the  wild 
forms  of  this  genus.  The  foliage,  however,  is  very 
distinct,  the  leaves  being  smooth,  dark  green, 
slightly  toothed,  and,  as  the  specific  name  implies, 
very  like  those  of  a  Fuchsia.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  cultivation  in  the  greenhouse,  being  dwarf  and 
easily  made  to  assume  a  compact  bushy  form.  It 
strikes  readily  from  cuttings,  which  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  during  spring.  The  young 
plants  should  be  occasionally  pinched,  and  kept 
growing  throughout  the  summer  under  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment,  potting  them  in  a  light 
loamy  compost.  By  flowering-time  they  will  be 
about  a  foot  high  and  nearly  as  much  through, 
and  may  be  conveniently  accommodated  in  G-inch 
pots.     Such  plants  ought  to  bear  seven  or  eight  of 


the  elegant  panicles  of  flowers.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Peru,  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1878.  On  March  29  of  the  following 
year  a  coloured  drawing  of  it  appeared  in  THii 
Garden.  

Orchids. 


TRICHOPILIA  SUAVIS. 

This  some  years  ago  I  used  to  look  upon  as  one 
of  the  easiest  to  grow  ;  but,  to  my  .surprise,  a 
friend  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  it  would 
not  grow  at  all  with  him.  The  finest  and  most 
freely-flowered  plants  that  I  have  ever  seen 
were  grown  Ijy  Mr.  John  Day  at  Tottenham. 
Trichopilia  suavis  was  first  found  by  Warsoewicz 
in  1848  growing  upon  trees  on  the  volcano  of 
C'hirlqui  at  some  8000  feet  elevation.  It  is  also 
found  growing  in  similar  positions  some  few 
thousand  feet  lower  down,  and  consequently 
cannot  bear  a  very  high  temperature.  A  pure 
white  variety  has  lately  flowered.  It  appeared 
quite  unexpectedly,  I  believe,  and  must  have 
been  a  surprise  to  its  possessor.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  throat,  which 
serves  to  enliven  it,  and  the  flower  has  the  same 
e.xquisite  fragrance  as  that  of  tlie  typical  plant. 
The  typical  plant  has  pure  white  flowers,  spotted 
more  or  less  with  rich,  bright  rose-coloured 
spots,  tinged  with  yellow  in  the  throat.  In  the 
variety  alba  the  flowers  are  pure  white  and 
quite  devoid  of  the  spotting.  To  grow  this 
plant  well,  I  mix  au  equal  part  of  good  brown 
peat  fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  and 
with  this  at  the  time  of  potting  I  use  some 
sharp  Bedfordshire  .sand.  The  pots  .should  be 
well  drained  and  the  jdants  set  upon  a  slight 
mound  raised  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Set 
the  plants  when  potted  in  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya  liouse,  or,  lacking  this,  in  the  warm 
end  of  the  Udontoglossuni  house.  Trichopdias, 
I  find,  do  not  require  much  water  at  the  roots  ; 
but  they  revel  in  a  nice  moist  atmosphere, 
which,  however,  requires  to  be  moderated  in 
the  winter  season.  I  have  found,  too,  a  light 
syringing  beneficial  in  building  up  strong 
pseudo-bulbs  and  stout  leathery  leaves  in  place 
of  the  thin,  spotted  foliage,  which  I  frequently 
see  upon  the  plants  growing  in  the  strong  heat 
of  the  Brazilian  house. 

W.  Hugh  Gower. 


as  by  the  pleasant  perfume  they  give  off.  Most  of 
the  plants  in  cidtivation  are  probably  from  Mada- 
gascar, where  the  species  was  first  found.  It  was 
afterw.'iids  discovered  in  that  remarkable  group  of 
inlands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Seychelles,  where 
the  doable  Cocoa-nut  Palm  also  has  its  only  home. 
— B. 

Cattleya  Dowiana  and  aurea. — "  H.  L." 
asks  why  these  two  Orchids  do  not  flower  and  what 
temperature  they  require.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs 
are  mailo  up  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  cool 
quarters,  where  the  thermometer  is  allowed  to  fall 
to  50^  or  thereabouts  as  a  minimum.  In  the  culti- 
vation of  the  three  Cattleya?,  viz  ,  aurea,  Dowiana, 
and  gigas.  the  one  great  point  is  to  rest  them  cool 
enough  before  the  buds  get  into  a  forward  state. 
Once  do  this  and  you  will  prevent  autumn  and 
winter  growth,  which  gets  them  the  name  of  being 
shy  bloomer.s,  because  the  growth  which  is  made 
through  the  winter  months  is  not  sutticiently  strorg 
to  make  a  sheath.  "  H.  L."  will  not  be  able  to  EC- 
complidi  this  this  season,  but  if  he  will  take  the 
matter  in  hand  next  autumn  and  prevent  his  plants 
starting  say  until  about  the  present  time,  he  will 
be  able  to  flower  them  from  the  ne.'ct  growth 
These  Cattleyas  require  a  lot  of  heat  when  mak- 
ing their  growth,  but  a  gooi  rest  afterwards.— 
W?  H.  G. 

Lselia  peduncularis  (G.  Skeppard).—'\:h.\s  is 
the  name  of  the  Orchid  flower  which  you  send.  It 
is  considered  a  variety  of  the  plant  called  rubes- 
cens,  but  both  Lindley  and  Reichenb  ich  accorded 
it  specific  rank.  It  is  more  robust  in  habit  than 
rubescens,  but  the  flowers  differ  considerably,  the 
colour  being  rich  rosy  magenta.  The  lip  has  a  dis- 
tinct spot  of  rosy  crimson  at  the  base,  and  imme- 
diately in  front  of  this  a  zone  of  pure  white,  leav- 
ing the  front  lobe  of  a  rosy  magenta.  This  plant 
does  well  in  a  banging  earthenware  basket,  which 
should  be  well  drained.  It  requires  a  liberal 
amount  of  wa'er  during  the  growing  season,  but 
only  just  sufficient  during  the  winter  topre7entth9 
bulbs  shrivelling.— W. 


Epidendrum  aurantiacum.— J.  Wheeler,  in 
sending  a  bulb  with  leaves  of  this  plant,  say.^. 
'■  Can  you  tell  me  what  this  plant  is  ?  I  bought  it 
for  Cattleya  Skinneri,  but  it  has  small  orarge- 
co'oured  flowers,  which  did  not  open."  The  name 
I  have  given  above.  It  was  sect  home  by  Mr. 
Skinner  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  afterwards 
found  in  Mexico,  and  I  think  it  is  the  plants  from 
this  region  which  nroduce  the  small  flowers  which 
do  not  open.  The"  form  from  Guatemala,  I  think 
it  is,  produces  larger  open  flowers  of  a  deep  orange- 
red.'which  last  a  considerable  time  in  beauty.— 
W.  H.  G. 

AngrEecum  eburneum.— The  delicate  con- 
stitution of  the  smaller  Angrsecums,  which  neces- 
sitates for  that  group  very  careful  cultivation,  is, 
fortunately,  by  no  means  so  marked  in  this  species. 
Like  its  better-known  ally,  A.  sesquipedale,  with 
which  it  simultaneously  comes  into  flower,  it  will 
thrive  quite  well  in  the  warm  house  without  so 
much  regard  being  paid  to  position  and  other  con- 
ditions in  its  treatment  as  such  species  as  A.  cau- 
datum  or  A.  modestum  require.  It  is  the  strongest 
growing  representative  of  this  genus.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  quite  erect  and  sometimes  over  2  feet 
in  lengtli,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  blos- 
som being  the  large,  broad,  cordate  lip,  which  is  of 
a  pure  ivorydike  white.  The  value  of  tlie  plant  is 
enhanced  by  the  long  time  the  flowers  last,  as  well 


NEW  ORCHIDS  CERTIFICATED  IN  1802. 

At  the  July  meetings  the  following  were  duly 
recognised  :  Cypripedium  Stonei  candidum,  a  very 
pale  form  with  the  other  good  quahties  of  the 
type,  the  dorsal  sepal  the  most  distinct  feature; 
Dendrobium  crystallinum  (General  Berkeley's  var.), 
a  very  pretty  variety,  shown  in  profuse  flower ; 
Phalsnopsis  Artemis  (rosea  xamabilis),  a  choice 
hybrid  in  a  choice  genus,  a  rosy  tint  suffusing  the 
flowers,  which  are  intermediate  in  size  ;  Cattleya 
Sjhilleriana  Lowiana,  in  the  flowers  of  which  the 
singularity  is  the  close  resemblance  of  the  lip  to 
Zygopet.alum  Mackayi ;  Cattleya  Bex,  in  which  the 
flowers,  as  regards  size,  take  after  C.  Mendeli,  a 
pale  buff  colour  taking  the  place  of  the  pink  in 
the  petals  and  sepals,  the  lip  being  inclined  towards 
C.  Dowiana;  Cypripedium  Youngianum(C. Yeitchi 
xC.  lajvigatum),  another  hybrid  between  two  quite 
distinct  species,  and  an  extremely  fine  one  also, 
being  shown  in  first-rate  condition  with  large 
flowers;  C.  Bryan  (laivigatumx Argus).— This  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  dark-coloured  hybrids,  being 
also  a  distinct  one. 

In  August  were  exhibited  Lfclio-Cattleya  Ingrami 
(L.  pumria  Dayana  x  C.  aurea),  a  remarkable  hybrid, 
with  flowers  of  an  intensely  deep  crimson  in  the 
lip  the  habit  dwarf;  Cypripedium  caudatum 
(Luxembourg  var.),  with  larger  flowers  also  richer 
in  colour,  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  this  choice 
species ;  Ln'lia  crispa  superba,  which  is  well  de- 
noted by  its  name,  being  one  of  the  finest  forms- 
Oncidium  macranthum  nanum,  a  distinct  and  very 
pretty  variety,  the  shorter  spikes  being  a  decided 
advantage  ;  Calanthe  Sanderiana,  a  species  with 
dark  purplish  -  coloured  Uowcrs,  very  distinct ; 
Lmlia  Oweniana  (L.  Dayana  x  L.  xanthina),  in 
which  the  last  named  parent  is  almost  lost,  the 
floweis  possessing  the  rich  colouring  of  L.  Dayana; 
Lailio-Cattleya  Baroness  Scbrceder  (C.  TiianK  x  L. 
Jon.'hiana),  a  lovelv  hybrid,  with  all  the  good 
quaUties  of  C  Triame,  which  it  resembles  the  most 
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During  September  were  shown  Cattley.a  Oweni- 
ana,  which  has  some  affinity  to  C.  aurea,  but  dis- 
tinct, inasmuch  as  the  sepals  and  petals  are  a 
straw  white  and  the  lip  of  a  deeper  shade  of  crim- 
son, a  valuable  acquisition ;  Cattleya  speciosa 
Sanderiana,  a  very  lovely  and  distinct  form,  the 
sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  whilst  the  lip  has  a 
golden  blotch;  Sophro-Lselia  Veitchi  (L.  ele- 
gans  X  Sophronitis  grandiflora),  an  altogether  re- 
markable hybrid,  the  flowers  in  size  being  nearest 
to  the  latter  parent,  whilst  in  colour  they  are 
paler— a  rosy  crimson  suffused  with  purple,  a  fine 
production  ;  Lajlia  Turneri  superbissima,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  deeper  in  colour  than  those  of 
the  species,  particularly  in  the  lip;  Aerides  August- 
ianum,  an  altogether  distinct  variety,  pale  in 
colour  and  of  medium  growth  ;  Cattleya  Statteri- 
ana,  which  belongs  to  the  C.  aurea  family,  being  a 
superb  variety,  intensely  rich  in  its  colouriog,  the 
lip  remarkably  fine,  being  much  expanded;  Cat- 
tleya Minucia  (C.  Loddigesi  x  C.  labiata),  which 
approaches  more  nearly  the  former  than  the  latter 
parent  in  habit  of  growth,  but  has  some  of  the  fine 
colouring  of  its  other  parent.  October  was  not 
productive  of  many  new  varieties,  no  awards  being 
made  at  either  meeting. 

In  November,  however,  this  deficiency  was  fully 
atoned  for,  when  the  following  were  shown :  Cym- 
bidium  hybridum  Winnianum  (C.  eburneum  x  C. 
giganteum),  the  plant  shown  being  a  finely  grown 
one  with  six  spikes  ;  the  flowers  partake  largely 
after  C.  eburneum,  the  spikes  and  growth  after  C. 
giganteum;  it  is  in  all  respects  a  notable  hybrid 
possessed  of  remarkable  vigour :  in  colour  the 
flowers  are  a  creamy  yellow  with  crimson  spots  on 
the  lip  ;  Cattleya  leucoglossa  (C.  fausta  x  C.  Loddi- 
gesi I,  a  hybrid  on  one  side  of  the  third  generation,  the 
C.  fausta  parentage  being  C.  exoniensis  x  C.  Lod- 
digesi ;  in  this  descendant  the  colour  is  a  delicate 
rose,  with  yellow  on  the  lip,  the  sepals  and  petals 
finely  shaped,  clearer  than  in  C.  Loddigesi,  a  very 
handsome  hybrid  as  well  as  a  fine  feature  from  the 
point  of  hybridisation ;  Spathoglottis  Viellardi 
rubra,  deeper  in  its  colour  than  the  type,  and  alto- 
gether a  choice  variety  ;  Cattleya  labiata  Sandera;, 
a  variety  with  bold  flowers  of  large  size  and  fine 
shape,  rosy  mauve  in  colour,  with  crimson-purple 
lip,  one  of  the  finest  forms ;  Lasjlia  Perrini  nivea, 
a  pure  white  and  very  charming  form  of  a  good 
Orchid ;  L.Tjlia  elegans  excellens,  with  flowers  of 
fine  proportions  and  very  rich  in  their  colouring, 
particularly  in  the  lip ;  Cypripedium  Arthurianum 
pulchellum  (C.  Fairrieanum  x  C.  Arthurianum),  in 
which  the  parentage  of  the  first-named  is  very 
clearly  seen,  whilst  it  has  the  fine  and  distinct 
properties  of  C.  Arthurianum,  itself  one  of  the 
choicest  liybrids  ;  Cyprijjedium  MorganiiB  burfordi- 
ense,  a  very  fine  form  of  this,  one  of  the  grandest 
hybrids  ever  raised  amongst  the  class;  in  this 
plant  the  colouring  was  deeper  than  in  the  type ; 
C.  Tityus  (C.  lenanthum  superbum  x  Spicerianum), 
an  extremely  interesting  hybrid  ;  on  the  side  of  its 
first-named  parent  it  is  of  the  third  generation  as 
a  hybrid,  in  spite  of  which  its  relation  to  C.  Spiceri- 
anum is  evident;  Cattleya  labiata  albanensis,  a 
pale  form  of  C.  labiata  with  a  fine  lip  ;  Catasetum 
tubulare  var.,  a  form  not  particularly  handsome  ; 
Cypripedium  Perseus  (C.  Sedeni  porphyreum  x  C. 
Lindleyanum),  best  de=cribed  as  C.  Sedeni  greatly 
improved,  with  richer  flowers,  very  prettily  spotted ; 
Lailio-Cattleya  Aurora  (C.  Loddigesi  x  L.  pumila 
Dayana),  with  much  resemblance  in  growth  to  the 
latter  with  more  of  the  colour  of  the  former 
parent. 

At  the  December  meeting  there  was  a  goodly 
number  of  new  kinds,  as  follows  :  Cattleya  labiata 
alba,  a  pure  white  variety,  with  the  lip  finely 
fringed  ;  in  its  colour  it  is  the  best  yet 
seen  ;  in  fact,  it  is  supposed  to  lie  the 
first  white  form  that  has  been  shown ;  So- 
phro-Catlleya  Calypso  (C.  Loddigesi  x  Sophro- 
nitis grandiflora)  is  a  most  beautiful  hybrid,  its 
parentage  being  very  marked  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
rich  rose  colour  suffused  with  violet  in  a  faint 
manner,  the  lip  being  distinctly  marked  with 
golden-yellow  and  tipped  with  deep  rose;  L;clia 
anceps  Owenlana,  a  distinct  form  of  ricli  colour, 
with  lines  of  white  upon  the  sepals  and  petals ;' 


Cattleya  amethystoglossa  (Selwood  var.),  quite 
distinct  enough  in  the  ground  colour  of  the  flowers 
to  merit  attention  (a  creamy  white),  the  lip  a  rosy 
purple ;  Masdevallia  hybrida  McVittte  (M.  tovar- 
ensis  x  M.  Veitchi)  has  pale  pink  flowers  with  the 
habit  of  M.  Veitchi ;  Cypripedinm  Johnsonianum 
(C.  nitens  x  C.  Lawrenceanum),  a  fine  rich  purple 
hybrid,  the  dorsal  sepal  very  distinct ;  Laelia 
Fincheniana  has  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  the 
labellum  purplish  violet  and  white ;  it  is  in  the  way 
of  L.  anceps.  This  completes  the  list  of  new 
varieties  which  have  been  duly  recognised,  save 
those  to  which  botanical  certificates  were  awarded, 
most  of  which  whilst  being  interesting  are  scarcely 
ever  so  particularly  handsome  as  to  claim  special 
notice.  Obchis. 

Ccelogyne  cristata  hololeuca  {G.  Turner). 
— I  have  received  flowers  of  this  plant  from  a  small 
grower  who  says :  "  This  has  cropped  up  among 
some  imported  pieces  that  have  been  growing  with 
me  for  about  five  years,  and  this  season  it  bloomed." 
My  friend  evidently  had  this  plant  in  his  posses- 
sion at  a  time  when  it  was  very  rare,  but  it  is  now 
becoming  more  plentiful.  It  still  commands  a 
good  price,  pure  white  flowers  being  so  much  in 
request.  The  blooms  of  this  plant  are  wholly  pure 
white.  I  prefer  a  flower  with  a  stain  of  yellow  in 
the  throat,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  variety 
Lemoniana,  for  instance,  which  gives  it  life  and 
brightness.  The  plant  is  somewhat  more  lax  in 
its  growth  than  the  typical  plant.— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  spectabile.— It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  even  in  the  hands  of  good  growers  of 
hardy  plants  generally  success  with  this  splendid 
Orchid  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  I 
have  not  yet  met  with  anyone  who  can  tell  us  a 
certain  or  royal  way  to  success.  To  the  general 
failures  there  may  doubtless  be  many  contributing 
causes.  A  few  points  one  may  have  become  rather 
certain  about,  such  as  what  the  plant  does  not  like 
or  even  what  the  plant  should  absolutely  have. 
For  instance,  I  feel  sure  that  the  plant  does  not  like 
to  be  set  very  deeply  in  tlie  half  rotten  stuff  we 
usually  employ.  Neither  should  its  roots  in  their 
naked  state  be  pressed  together  en  masse,  for  these 
are  in  the  wild  state  no  doubt  held  asunder  by 
pieces  of  vegetable  matter.  I  admit  it  is  difficult 
to  solidify  the  wigs  of  roots  when  planting,  but  I 
would  do  it  with  silver  sand  rather  than  leave  it 
undone.  This  would  point  to  the  importance  of  the 
imported  roots  being  sent  with  all  the  soil  they 
would  fairly  carry.  This  would  no  doubt  be  costly 
to  the  importer  in  the  way  of  carriage,  but  it  would 
be  the  less  costly  and  safer  plan  to  the  planter, 
who  would  doubtless  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  an 
extra  price  for  such  roots.  Failing  such  roots,  and 
dealing  with  those  that  are  in  large  masses,  Mr. 
Dod's  plan  of  trimming  oif  the  wigs  should  com- 
mend itself.  I  am  pretty  confident  that  two  most 
essential  things  to  do  are  to  afford  the  plant  a 
moist  shady  place,  and  above  all  to  secure  firmly 
the  young  growths  against  wind.  I  have  seen 
these  snapped  off  by  the  half  dozen,  and  after  a 
storm  even  those  that  havs  not  been  actually  de- 
tached have  never  looked  healthy  again.  It  only 
seems  reasonable  that  the  plants  should  have  sup- 
port of  this  kind  when  we  remember  that  the  foli- 
age is  of  a  very  top-heavy  character,  and  the  base 
of  the  stem  thin  and  somewhat  brittle.  This  Cy- 
pripedium at  home  mingles  with  a  large  amount  of 
other  herbage,  and  even  bog-loving  shrubs,  so  as 
practically  to  have  more  shelter  and  mechanical 
support  therefrom  than  we  could  actually  afford 
without  a  deal  of  care  in  our  gardens. — J.  Wood. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCBIDS. 


Laelia  harpophylla.— S.  .lohnson  sends  me  the 
finest  flowors  of  this  species  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
each  measure  over  i  inches  aerofs,  broad  iu  propor- 
tion, the  colour  bright  ciunabar-red,  tlio  narrow  lip 
reflexed  and  with  a  orispod  margin.  I  have  not  soon 
much  variation  in  this  species,  and  am  glad  to  record 
sucli  an  advanet_'. — G. 

Cattleya    labiata    Trianae.— From    Mr.    J. 

Broome,    of    Llandudno,    comes    a    very    good    and 


brightly  coloured  form  of  this  plant,  with  large  and 
broad  petals  of  a  soft  flesh  colour,  lip  broadly  marked 
in  front  with  very  bright  magenta,  which  runs  in  a 
triangular  streak  iuto  tbe  deep  orange  in  the  throat. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  variety. — G. 

Cattleya  Trianse  alba.—"  W.  W."  sends  me  a 
very  line  flower  of  this  cliarniing  variety.  The  flower 
mea.sures  nearly  8  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
beuig  round,  full  and  pure  white,  the  lip  also  pure 
white  with  a  staiu  of  pale  yellow  in  the  throat.  It  is 
pleasing  to  find  this  variety  has  become  more  generally 
distril)uted  than  was  the  case  a  few  yeirs  since. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana. — F.  M.  Burton  sends 
me  two  distinct  flowers  of  this  variety  for  an  opinion. 
The  form  with  light  sepals  and  petals  would  be  a  very 
nice  tlower  liad  it  a  bettor  lip.  The  dark  form  is  a 
better  flower,  but  it  is  wanting  in  the  rich  orange, 
which  gives  such  a  warmtli  to  good  varieties  of  this 
plant.  The  flower  of  Cattleya  chocoensis  is  very  good, 
but  this  Orchid  has  lost  favour  with  the  majority  of 
Cattleya  growers  because  its  blooms  never  fully  ex- 
pand.— G. 

Leelia  anceps  Dawsoni. — Hugh  Nicol  sends 
me  a  flower  of  this  beautiful  variety,  saying  it  is 
from  a  plant  which  formed  part  of  the  original  one 
imported  by  the  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  now  many 
years  ago.  The  bloom  is  rather  small,  pure  white ; 
the  lip  is  also  white,  the  front  lobe  flat,  and  of  a 
rich  rosy  purple,  having  at  the  base  immediately 
in  front  of  the  throat  several  deep  yellow  crests, 
the  side  lobes  streaked  with  radiating  lines  of  rich 
purple.  This  variety  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  best 
that  has  come  to  hand  out  of  all  the  white  forms, 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  it  again. — W.  H.  G. 
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PLATE  897. 

THE  ONCOCYCLUS  GROUP   OF  IRISES. 

(with   a   COLOLTRED    plate    of  1,  IRIS   GATESI  ; 
2,  I.    LORTETI  ;    3,  I.  LUPINA.*) 

The  editor,  in  asking  me  to  write  a  note  in  ex- 
planation of  the  accompanying  plate,  suggested 
that  I  should  say  a  few  words  about  the  whole 
group,  of  which  the  three  Irises  here  depicted 
are  beautiful  members. 

Everyone  knows  Iris  susiana,  "  that  Flower 
de  luce,"  says  Parkin.son,  "  which  for  his  excel- 
lent beautie  and  raritie  deserveth  the  first 
place."  It  seems  to  have  become  known  in 
Western  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  having  been  introduced  from 
Constantinople.  It  very  early  became  a  fa- 
vourite, and  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  with 
considerable  success,  for  there  are  few  collec- 
tions of  specimens,  or  of  drawings  of  Irises, 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
which  do  not  include  I.  susiana.  The  .speci- 
mens preserved  or  figured  vary  a  good  deal  in 
size,  and  Parkinson  distinguishes  two  kinds,  the 
greater  and  the  less,  the  latter  diflering  from 
the  former  in  that  ' '  the  flower  is  neither  so 
large  or  faire,  nor  of  so  perspicuous  marks  and 
spots,  nor  the  colour  of  that  lively  (though 
darke)  lustre."  "These,"  he  continues,  "have 
been  sent  out  of  Turkie  divers  times,  and  it 
should  soem  that  they  have  had  their  origin  all 
from  about  Susia,  a  chiefe  citie  of  Persia.  They 
have  been  sent  unto  us  and  unto  divers  other 
in  other  parts  from  Constantinople  under  the 
name  of  Alaia  susiana,  and  thereupon  it  has 
been  called,  both  of  them  and  us,  either  Iris 
chalcedonica  or  susiana,  and  for  distinction, 
major  or  minor  ;  in  English,  the  Turkie  Flower 
de  luce,  or  the  Ginnie  Hen  Flower  de  luce,  the 
greater  or  the  lesser.' 


*  Drawn  for  TuE  Gaktikn  liy  H.  G.  Moon  from 
flowers  sent  May  3(1,  1.S92,  by  C.  G.  van  Tubergen, 
Jnn.,  Haarlem.  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guil- 
laume  Severeyns. 
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For  more  than  two  centuries  I.  susiana  re- 
mained isolated  as  a  species,  wlioll}'  distinct  from 
all  other  kinds  of  Iris,  until  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  when  Iris 
iberica,  I.  acutiloba  and  I.  paradoxa  were  dis- 
covered. 

In  1846  Siemssen,  having  the  opportunity  of 
observing  at  Jena  in  a  living  condition  plants  of 


Iris  Gatesi. 

I.  acutiloba  and  I.  paradoxa  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  Caucasus  by  Koch,  was  so 
struck  by  their  peculiar  features  that  he  pro- 
posed to  found  a  new  genus  Oncocyclus,  derived 
from  (i7Kos,  a  curve  (allied  to  the  Latin  kuciis), 
and«lKAi)t,  acircle.  Though  he  does  not  explicitly 
state  so,  he  ajjparently  meant  this  name  to  de- 
note the  orbicular  and  curved  shape  of  the  stan- 
dard, the  large  development  of  which  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  fall,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
above  two  species,  served  him  as  one  of  the 
distinctive  marks  of  his  new  genus.  Siemssen 
further  recognised  that  I.  iberica  also  belonged 
to  his  new  genus  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  makes 
no  reference  to  I.  susiana.  The  new  genus, 
however,  was  not  generally  accepted,  and  with 
reason  ;  but  the  name  Oncocyclus  may  be  con- 
veniently used  to  denote  the  group  or  section 
of  the  genus  Iris  to  which  the  above-named 
Irises  belong. 

Since  that  time,  and  especially  of  late  years, 
several  new  species  have  been  found  (and 
many  of  them,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  energy  of 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  have  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation) wliich  are  obviously  in  such  close 
affinity  to  the  four  Irises  just  spoken  of,  that 
they  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
same  group,  even  though  the  features  by  which 
their  affinity  is  .shown  does  not  include  the 
particular  feature  on  which  the  name  of  the 
group  is  founded.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  is 
always  apt  to  arise  when  the  name  of  a  group 
is  founded  on  some  one   structural  character. 


A  natural  group— that  is  to  say  a  group  the 
members  of  which  are  not  merely  superficially 
alike,  but  possess  such  resemblances  as  to 
justify  the  view  that  they  are  "  related  by 
blood,"  that  they  have  a  common  ancestry — can- 
not be  defined  by  a  single  token.  It  is  the 
aggregate  of  resemblances  which  shows  their 
aftinity,  and  if  we  attempt  to  insist  on  any 
one  character,  it  will  sooner  or 
later  fail  us. 

That  a  number  of  Irises  do, 
with  the  three  original  Oncocy- 
clus Irises,  form  a  fairly  well- 
defined  group  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  term  Oncocyclus 
has  been  now  in  use  so  long, 
that  much  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  retaining  it,  it  being  under- 
stood that  it  is  employed  not 
in  its  original  natural  meaning, 
but  in  a  new  and  artificial  sense. 
The  characteristics  of  this 
group  are  in  the  main  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  the  rhizome  the  young  bud, 
instead  of  being  attached  to  the 
stock  by  a  broad  flattened  base, 
and  projecting  slightly,  stands 
out  in  the  form  of  a  nipple,  the 
base  of  which  is  often  much 
constricted.  In  many  forms  the 
attachment  is  lengthened  into  a 
cord,  often  a  very  narrow  one, 
so  that  the  bud  is  at  the  end  of  a 
"  stolon.''  According  to  the  nar- 
rowness and  length  (or  the  re- 
verse) of  the  connection  of  the 
bud  with  the  stock,  the  rhizome 
may  be  spoken  of  as  more  or 
less  spreading  or  creeping,  or 
more  or  less  compact. 

The  foliage,  as  compared  with 
that  of  most  other  Irises,  is 
scanty  ;  the  leaves  are  relatively 
narrow,  sometimes  very  narrow, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
very  falcate  or  sickle  -  shaped. 
The  stem  or  scape,  rarely  exceeding  1  foot 
and  generally  a  few  inches  only  in  height, 
bears  a  single  flower  (accompanied  in  rare 
cases  by  the  rudiment  of  a  second  one), 
which  is  conspicuous  by  its  size,  by  its 
colouring,  or  by  its  markings,  or  by  all 
three.  The  spathe  valves  are  large  and  long, 
generally  inflated,  green,  and  persistent  for 
some  time  after  flowering.  The  flower  always 
has  a  perianth  tube  above  the  ovary  of  some 
considerable  length.  The  outer  perianth  seg- 
ment or  fall  bears  on  the  claw  and  hinder  part 
of  the  blade  a  number  of  hairs,  which  in  seme 
species  are  sparsely  scattered  and  generally 
large  and  complex  in  structure,  but  which  in 
other  species  are  gathered  into  a  more  or  less 
compact  "  beard,''  in  which  case  the  individual 
hairs  are  smaller  and  simpler  in  structure ;  in 
some  species  an  intermediate  condition  is  met 
with,  in  which  a  more  or  less  compact  median 
beard  is  flanked  by  scattered  hairs.  The  inner 
perianth  segment  or  standard  very  frequently 
bears  hairs  on  the  claw,  but  these  are  usually 
scanty  and  very  often  wholly  absent. 

The  fall  varies  much  as  to  relative  size  and  as 
to  shape  in  the  ditt'erent  species,  but  the  stan- 
dard is  relatively  large  and,  being  in  all  cases 
larger  than  the  fall,  and  in  mo.st  cases  markedly 
so,  is  very  conspicuous.  The  crests  of  the  style 
are  also  nearly  always  large  and  conspicuous. 

The  colour  of  the  whole  flower  is  rendered 
striking,  sometimes  extremely  so,  .sometimes 
less  so,  by  the  contrast  between  the  colour  of 


the  veins  and  that  of  the  ground  substance,  the 
coloured  lines  of  the  veins  running  frequently 
into  an  irregular  network  or  being  broken  up 
into  a  series  of  dots  or  blotches.  And  the  fall 
in  neaily  all  cases  bears  on  the  blade  in  front 
of  the  hairs  or  beard  a  conspicuous  large  patch 
of  deep  colour,  which  serves  as  a  "signal" 
for  insects.  The  veins  are,  as  a  rule,  not  only 
extremely  bold,  but  of  a  somewhat  peculiar 
nature.  Each  of  them  shows  a  thin  median 
streak  of  a  deeper,  well-defined  colour,  flanked 
on  each  side  by  a  band  of  lighter  colour,  which 
is  not  only  dittuse,  but  irregular  in  outline  ;  it 
breaks  away  into  the  surrounding  ground  in 
many  ditt'erent  ways.  The  outline  of  the 
whole  vein  is  frequently  a  regular  or  irregular 
zigzag. 

The  three-sided  ovary  becomes  after  fertilisa- 
tion developed  into  a  very  large  also  three-sided 
capsule,  which  when  ripe  splits  at  the  apex 
and  for  some  little  way  down  from  the  apex 
along  the  sides  in  a  characteristic  manner,  the 
axial  j  unction  remaining  intact,  so  that  the  three 
chambers  do  not,  as  in  most  other  Irises,  come 
apart.  It  contains  a  variable,  but  generally 
large  number  of  relatively  large  seeds.  In  the 
fresh  ripe  seed  the  wrinkled  body  of  the  seed, 
generally  brown  c.r  reddish  brown,  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  fleshy-looking  creamy  white 
appendage  called  a  strophiole,  which  is  some- 
times as  bulky  as  itself. 

Of  the  above  features,  those  on  which  Siemssen 
insisted  were  the  long  perianth  tube,  the  dispro- 
portionate size  of  the  stantlards,  the  diffuse 
beard,  or  collection  of  hairs  on  the  fall,  the 
dehiscence  of  the  capsule,  and  the  strophiole  of 
the  seed. 

Some  of  these  characters,  for  instance,  those 
pertaining  to  the  root  and  seed,  are  shared  by  cer- 
tain other  Irises,  as,  for  example,  I.  Korolkowi,but 
these  latter  bear  two  or  even  three  flowers  on 
the  stem,  have  flowers  of  a  difi'erent  form,  and 
may  by  other  characters  as  well  be  distinguished 
as  a  separate,  though  allied  group,  to  which  I 
have  given  the  name  Regelia.  The  chaiacters 
which  I  have  given  above  as  belonging  to  the 
Oncocyclus  group  are  exceedingly  consistent. 
When,  for  instance,  a  plant  is  sent  to  me  from 
its  native  home  and  reaching  me  withered  and 
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dry,  possesses  a  root  such  as  I  have  described 
above,  the  remains  of  narrow  falcate  leaves,  and 
a  sten),  bearing  within  large  conspicuous  spathe 
valves  the  remnants  of  a  solitary  flower,  in 
which  one  can  perhaps  only  recognise  that  there 
is  present  a  three-sided  ovary  with  a  fairly  long 
tube,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  putting  it  down  as 
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an  Oncocyclus  Iris,  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  may 
look  forward  to  a  Hower  which  will  certainly 
prove  interesting  and  may  be  very  beautiful. 

The  species,  so  far  known,  which  belong  to 
the  group  thus  defined  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  SUSIANA  (Linn.,  Sp.  PI.,  5.")).— This  is  so  well 
known  that  I  need  say  little  about  it.  Its  distin- 
guishing features  may  be  lirielly  summed  up  thus  : 
The  root  is  compact,  the  leaves  are  relatively  large, 
sometimes  a  foot  or  even  more  in  height,  and 
nearly  an  inch  in  breadth,  distinctly  yellowish 
green.  The  flower  is  relatively  very  large ;  the 
falls  are  rather  longer  than  broad;  the  styles  are 
bent  down  so  as  to  be  nearly  horizontal,  and  the 
prevailing  colour,  a  dark  grey,  is  produced  liy 
numerous  veines  and  dots  of  a  dark  almost  black- 
brown  with  a  slight  tinge  of  purple*  on  a  creamy 
white  ground,  which  acquires  a  brownish  hue 
owing  to  the  diffusion  of  co'our  from  the  margins 
of  the  veirs  and  dots.  The  hairs  of  the  fall  are 
black.  As  the  flower  withers  the  purple  consti- 
tuent of  the  colour  becomes  very  prominent. 

I.  IBEHICA  (Hoffman,  Comment,  i.,  41).— I  take 
this  second  since  it  is  the  best  known  next  to 
susiana,  and  each  of  the  two  may  serve  as  a 
standard  for  a  group  of  less  well-known  species. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  I.  iberica,  whose 
home  is  in  the  Cauc.isus  and  adjoining  regions, 
are  as  follows :  The  rhizome  is  compact,  the 
several  parts,  buds  and  branches  being  more  slender 
than  in  I.  susiana.  The  foliage  is  dwarf,  the 
leaves  being  narrow,  often  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  short,  t  inches  to 
6  inches  in  length,  but  very  falcate.  The  stem  is 
short,  sometimes  only  1  inch,  and  rarely  more  than 
6  inches  or  .8  inches  in  length.  The  flower,  though 
varying  in  size  and  generally  smaller  than  in  I. 
susiana,  is  large  enough  to  seem  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  foliage.  The  fall  is  more  or 
less  orbicular,  remarkably  concave,  and  the  style 
is  not  merely  horizontal  in  direction,  but  curved 
sharply  downwards  so  as  to  rest  in  the  hollow  of 
the  fall,  and  an  insect  crawling  in  search  of  nectar 
up  the  tunnel,  of  which  the  style  forms  the  roof, 
has  at  first  to  ascend  almost  directly  upwards. 
While  the  fnll  is  marked  with  bold  netted,  irregular 
coloured  veins,  the  veining  of  the  standard  is 
thin  and  delicate,  often  haidly  visible;  hence  in 
this  respect  tjie  fall  and  standard  contrast  strongly 
with  each  ether,  whereas  in  I.  susiana  they  are 
much  more  alike.  On  the  blade  of  the  fall,  just 
in  front  of  the  end  of  the  style  is  a  very  con- 
spicuous signal,  in  the  form  of  a  patch  of  deep 
colour  with  a  very  sharply  defined  outline,  marking 
the  entrance  to  the  nectar  tunnel.  Whereas  I. 
susinna  varies  on  the  whole  very  slightly  and 
merely  in  f-ize  and  depth  of  colour,  I.  iberica 
varies  very  widely,  not  only  in  size,  stacure,  but 
in  colour  and  in  the  character  of  the  venation, 
especially  of  the  fall-;.  In  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  form,  the  general  colour  of  the 
fall  is  a  peouli.ar  d^rk  brown-purple,  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, due  to  thick  irregular,  netted,  more  or  less 
diffuse  veins  and  dots,  which  almost  hide  the 
creamy  white  ground  colour,  while  the  white  ground 
colour  of  the  standard  is  so  little  broken  by  these 
purple  veins  or  small  dots  as  to  appear  almost 
white.  The  veins  of  the  fall  may  be  very  thick 
and  diffuse,  running  into  irregular  blotches,  or  may 
be  thin  and  comparatively  speaking  sharply  de- 
fined, and  hence  the  prevailing  tone  may  be  more 
or  less  brown  or  more  or  less  purplish  black.  The 
signal  patch  is  very  constant,  being  of  rich  deep, 
almost  black-purple.  The  colour  of  the  standard 
is  very  vaiiable,  due  chiefly  to  the  diffusion  of  one 
or  another  hue  over  the  ground  substance  ;  thus  it 


*  I  may  here  s.iy  that  I  use  the  word  purple  in  its 
broad  meaning  as  signifying  one  or  other  of  the 
several  colours  which,  not  bein<»  present  in  the  visible 
spectrum,  are  complementary  to  the  ceitaiu  parts  of  the 
green  of  the  spectrum,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  mixtures  of  red  and  blue,  foUuwing  upon  the  vinlet 
of  the  blue  end  of  the  visiljle  spectrum,  and  thus 
uniting  it  with  the  extreme  red  o(  the  red  end. 
Shortly  speaking,  I  apply  purple  to  any  colour  in 
which  blue  .seem.s  to  be  mixed  with  more  red  tbaa  can 
be  recognised  in  the  violet  of  the  .spectrum. 


may  be  a  light  bluish  purple,  almost  a  blue,  or  a 
reddish  purple,  almost  a  red,  a  creamy  white 
tinged  with  brown,  so  as  to  be  a  stone  colour,  and 
so  on.  Since  I.  ibarica  is  not  a  florist's  flower,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  each  plant  e.^hibiting  any  in- 
dividuality of  colour  or  form  a  separate  name  ; 
otherwise  from  what  I  have  seen  myself  I  could 
easily  throw  into  circulation  some  two  dozen  names 
or  so.  Regel  {Gartenltora,  t.  3SG)  figures  a  var.  och- 
racea,  in  which  the  fall  is  a  rich  orange  tinged  with 
brown,  and  the  standard  a  nearly  pure  white. 
This  I  have  not  seen,  but  the  var.  Belli,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Baker  ("Iridea^"  p.  20)  with  dark  lilac 
standards,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  many  varieties 
which  have  come  before  me.  All  these  are  beauti- 
ful flowers,  even  the  least  charming  of  them  to  my 
mind  far  exceeding  in  beauty  I.  susiana  ;  but  I  give 
the  palm  to  two  varieties  from  Kurdistan,  which 
I  owe  to  the  great  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kay- 
nolds,  of  Van.  One  of  these  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  of  the  flowers,  which  combine  the  mag- 
nitude of  I.  susiana  with  the  graceful  outline  and 
purity  of  colour  of  I.  iberica.  The  other,  though 
rather  small,  seems  to  me  by  its  exquisite  tints  to 
be  one  of  the  most  lovely  flowers  I  know ;  the 
standard  is  a  pure  dead  solid  white,  with  only  a 
few  hardly  visible  black-purple  spots  around  the 
base  of  the  claw  ;  the  fall  is  marked  with  a  thick 
irregul.ir  network  of  a  chocolate-brown,  while  the 
signal  is  a  deep  crimson,  and  the  style  is  almost 
quite  black.  The  plant  known  as  I.  iberica  var. 
van  Houttei  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  hybrids 
between  I.  iberica  and  I.  susiana,  of  which  I  will 
sgeak  later  on. 

./  I.  Gatesi  (Foster,  Gardenen'  Chronicle.  1,S90, 
ii.,  p.  18). — This  was  discovered  in  the  country 
above  Mardin,  in  Armenia,  by  M.  Max  Leichtlin's 
collector  .Sintenis  in  1888,  and  is  named  after  the 
Rev.  T.  G.  Gates,  of  the  American  Mission  at  Mar- 
din,  through  whose  kind  assistance  Sintenis  came 
to  know  of  it.  It  comes  very  near  to  susiana.  The 
rhizome  is  perhaps  still  more  compact,  and  the 
foliage  smaller,  shorter  and  narrower,  and  of  a 
darker  green  than  in  susiana.  The  stem  is  taller, 
reaching  1  h  feet  or  even  2  feet,  and  the  flower  when 
well  grown  larger  than  that  of  any  susiana  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  fall  is  relatively  broader,  more  than 
4  inches  across,  and  curved  so  as  to  be  convex  from 
side  to  side  as  well  as  from  above  below.  The 
standard  is  nearly  orbicular  and  very  large,  5  inches 
or  even  more  across,  and  when  the  flower  is  fully  ex- 
panded in  a  calm  atmosphere  stands  erect,  so  curved 
as  to  be  concave  inwards  both  from  side  to  side  and 
from  above  below,  so  that  the  surface  is  somewhat 
saddle-shaped.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  speci- 
mens so  far  cultivated  is,  when  the  flower  is  seen  at 
a  distance,  a  soft  delicate  grey,  brought  about  by 
very  thin  clear  veins  (those  of  susiana  are  thick, 
blotchy,  irregular)  and  minute  dots  or  points  of 
purple  on  a  creamy  white  ground,  the  dots  being 
predominant  on  the  fall  and  the  veins  on  the 
standard.  The  hairs  on  the  claw  beneath  the  style, 
grey  or  brownish  flecked  with  dark  purple,  are 
crowded  irregularly  into  a  diffuse  beard,  which, 
bifurcating  in  front,  embraces  a  purple  patch  of  no 
great  size  or  conspicuousness  produced  by  the 
aggregation  of  purple  dots.  The  style,  whose 
yellowish  ground  colour  is  sprinkled  with  purple 
dots,  is  bent  horizontally  close  down  on  the  claw  of 
the  fall  and  bears  two  large  spotted  and  streaked 
semicircular  crests  with  finely  serrated  edges.  The 
ripe  capsule  is  exceeding  large,  as  much  as  5  inches 
in  length.  To  my  mind,  this  Iris  when  seen  at  its 
best,  with  standards  and  falls  fully  unfolded,  and 
its  delicate  tint  not  yet  marred  by  bruises,  rain- 
drops, or  the  beginnings  of  withering,  is  of  sur- 
passing grace  and  beauty.  The  accomplished  artist 
has  doubtless  faithfully  represented  in  the  plate 
the  specimen  given  him,  but  it  was  not  in  good 
condition  ;  the  fall  especially  is  too  much  folded 
up,  the  standard  has  in  part  collapsed,  and  the  col- 
our is  not  that  of  the  flower  in  its  pristine  beauty. 
The  substance  of  the  petals  even  in  best  grown 
specimens  is  somewhat  flimsy  ;  the  flower  does  not 
bear  travel,  and  even  gentle  winds  soon  deform  its 
natural  grace  of  outline.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  all 
the  flowers  which  have  been  borne  by  the  roots, 
which  Sintenis  sent  to  M.  Max  Leichtlin  have  the 


same  grey  hue  which  I  have  just  described;  but 
Sintenis,  in  announcing  his  discovery  of  the  plant 
to  Mas  Leichtlin,  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  sky-blue  col- 
our. Whether  the  blue  was  that  of  a  dried  speci- 
men (for  as  in  susiana  the  blue  or  purple  becomes 
prominent  after  death),  or  whether  there  is  a  sky- 
blue  variety  remains  to  be  seen.  If  the  latter  does 
exist,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  will  appear  to  have 
touched  the  very  limits  of  graceful  beauty. 

I.  Saei  (Sohott,  Baker,  Gardencri  Chronuie, 
187(3,  ii.,  p.  788). — This,  which  was  described  by 
Schott  in  MS.,  but  first  published  by  Mr.  Baker, 
derives  its  name  from  tlie  river  Sar,  in  Cilicia,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  was  found.  It 
comes  near  to  susiana,  having  a  compact  rhizome, 
relatively  large  foliage,  a  fairly  tall  (a  foot  or  less 
in  height)  stem  and  large  flowers  ;  indeed  the  var. 
lurida,  which  alone  I  have  seen  in  cultivation,  is 
often  mistaken  by  a  casual  observer  for  I.  susiana. 
In  this  var.  lurida,  the  flower  of  which  is  rather 
smaller  than  that  of  susiana,  the  fall  is  somewhat 
narrower  than  in  susiana,  distinctly  convex  from 
side  to  tide,  and  marked  with  thick  irregular 
netted  dark  brownish  purple  veins,  the  colour  of 
which  dift'uses  into  the  ground  substance  between ; 
below  the  end  of  the  style  the  blade  of  the  fall 
bears  a  'signal"  patch  of  dark  almost  black- 
purple,  but  the  outline  of  this  is  much  less  sharply 
defined  than  in  I.  iberica.  Beneath  the  style  on 
the  claw  is  seen  a  diffuse  beard  of  scattered  hairs, 
which  are  yellow  in  the  median  region,  but  purple 
towards  the  sides.  The  orbicular  standard  is 
marked  throughout  with  thick  veins  and  numerous 
dots  of  very  dark  purple.  The  style,  which  is  red- 
dish brown  with  a  purple  tinge,  is  not  bent  down 
as  in  I.  susiana,  and  still  more  in  I.  iberica,  but 
hardly  horizontal,  even  inclined  upwards.  As  a 
minor  point,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  scape 
is  to  a  much  larger  extent  covered  by  clasping 
leaves  than  is  the  case  with  I.  susiana,  in  which 
the  scape  is  largely  naked.  On  first  opening  the 
flower  has  a  general  dark  grey  appearance  not  un- 
like I.  susiana,  but  as  it  grows  older  the  purple 
hue  becomes  more  predominant,  and  when  the 
flower  begins  to  wither  becomes  very  marked,  at 
least  in  the  standards ;  but  though  the  several 
plants  in  cultivation  vary  somewhat  as  to  the  pro- 
minence of  the  purple,  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  per- 
fectly fresh  flower  with  so  distinctly  lilac  standards 
as  that  figured  in  Botanical  Mar/azine,  t.  69G0.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  var.  lurida;  in  the  type, 
as  described  bv  Schott,  the  fall  as  well  as  the 
standard  is  a  bright  lilac,  but  this  1  have  never  seen. 
I.  Heylandiana  (Boissier,  Fh  Orient ,  v.,  1.30). 
— This  species,  which  is  found  in  Mesopotamia, 
comes  near  to  I.  Sari.  The  foliage  is  perhaps 
narrower  and  the  scape  more  completely  clothed 
by  clasping  leaves.  Both  fall  and  standard  are 
marked  with  brown-violet  or  black-purple  veins  on 
a  dingy  white  ground,  the  purple  hue  not  being  so 
prominent  as  in  I.  Sari,  and  the  white  ground 
coming  more  to  the  front.  The  hairs  on  the  claw 
of  the  fall  are  not  purple,  as  in  I.  Sari,  or  black, 
as  in  susiana,  but  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
yellow. 

I  have  in  cultivation  a  plant  under  this  name 
wh'ch  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Mix  Leichtlin, 
and  which  answers  fairly  well  to  Boissier's  descrip- 
tion, save  that  the  root  is  compact  and  not  creep- 
ing. If  my  plant  is  the  true  one,  then  the  differ- 
ences between  I.  Heylandiana  and  I.  Sari  are 
perhaps  hardly  of  specific  value  ;  indeed,  I  may  re- 
mark that  in  general  among  these  Oncocyclus  Iris(  s 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  establish  species  on 
very  slight  differences.  In  my  plant  the  claw  of 
the  standard  bears  a  few  scattered  hairs,  which  I 
have  not  seen  on  I.  Sari ;  but  this  is  a  very  minor 
feature. 

I.  LoRTETi  (Barbey,  Herbor.  au  Levant,  p.  ITS, 
t.  7). — This  most  beautiful  Iris  was  discovered 
some  years  ago  between  Meis  and  Hounin,  in  South 
Lebanon,  by  Dr.  Lortet,  the  accomplished  natural- 
ist of  Lyons.  It  was  described  by  Barbey,  "  Her- 
borisations  au  Levant,"  p.  178  1882,  who  there 
gives  a  large  coloured  figure  of  it.  Thanks  to  the 
unwearied  zeal  of  M.  Max  Leichtlin,  a  consider- 
able stock  of  roots  has  recently  been  imported  from 
Palestine. 
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la  general  features  it  comes  very  close  to  I. 
Sari,  but  its  wonderful  colouring  puts  it  by  itself 
as,  pcrhapj,  the  most  beautiful  Iris  in  the  world.. 
In  the  specimens  gathered  by  Lortet  the  outer/ 
segments  are  described  and  figured  as  showing  a 
very  pale  blue  ground  covered  with  crimson  spots, 
which,  scattered  sparsely  over  the  marginal  parts 
of  the  fall,  are  concentrated  into  a  dark  crimson 
patch  or  "signal "in  the  centre  beneath  the  end 
of  the  style  ;  the  inner  segments  or  standards  are 
similarly  described  as  being  of  a  delicate  pale  rose. 
In  a  plant  flowered  by  myself  this  summer  the 
falls  showed  a  creamy  yellow  ground  marked  with 
crimson  spots,  concentrated  at  the  centre  into  a 
dark  crimson  signal,  while  the  standards  were 
nearly  pure  white,  marked  with  very  thin  violet 
vines,  hardly  visible  at  a  distance.  The  plant 
figured  in  liotanical  Ma/f(i:ine,  t.  7251,  from  Mr. 
Elwes'  garden  gives  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
standards  as  a  light  vioitt,  while  the  veins,  spots, 
and  signal  on  the  fall  a-e  purple. 

I  learn  that  the  p'ants  imported  by  M.  Max 
Leichtlin  show  considerable  variation  in  colour  ; 
apparently,  however,  the  "note"  of  the  plant  is  a 
peculiarly  charming  comb'nation  of  crimsm  spots 
and  blue  or  violet  veins  on  a  white  o'  creamy 
yellow  groind. 

The  flower  figured  by  Ba'bey  is  as  large  as  that 
of  aT  ordinary  or  rather  s:iiall  I.  suiiana;  the  one 
show.T  in  thj  plate  is  not  quite  so  large.  I  imagine 
that,  when  well  grown,  the  flower  will  be  found  to 
be  about  as  large,  but  on  the  whole  rather  smaller 
than  that  of  a  well-grown  I.  susiana.  When  the 
plant  is  well  grown,  the  foliage  seems  t")  be  lirger, 
longer,  and  broader  than  even  that  of  I.  su?iana. 

I.  BlsilMLCKi ASA  {trartciizcit.,  1892,355,  fig.  72). 
— This  liis,  found  in  the  Lebanon, has  been  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Dammann,  of  Naples.  I  only 
know  the  rhizomes  and  imiierfeot  dried  specimens 
of  the  flower.  It  is  described  as  having  a  flower 
as  large  as  I.  susidna,  with  grey  falls  and  tky-blue 
standards.  Soaie  years  ago  I  received  from  Miss 
Lee,  of  Nazareth,  rhizomes  of  an  Iris  which  seems 
fairly  common  in  Palestine.  I  exhibited  a  flower 
this  at  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  under  the 
provisional  name  of  I.  Sari  var.  nazarena.  But  it 
differs  from  I.  Sari  mostdistinctly  in  the  characters 
of  its  rhizome,  which  is  not  compact,  but  s-pread- 
ing  or  creeping  to  a  very  marked  extent ;  it  sends 
out  long,  thin,  stolon-like  shoots  many  inches  in 
length.  In  this  it  agrees  wiih  I.  Bismarckiana, 
and  by  this  the  two  diff^er  from  all  the  Irises  of 
which  I  have  so  far  spoken.  I  am  very  much  in- 
clined to  think  that  my  Iris  is  identical  wilh  I. 
Bismarckiana ;  at  all  events,  I  do  not  put  it  for- 
ward as  a  new  one  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  authentic  specimens  of  the  two  in  a 
living  state.  Besides  the  creeping  rhizome,  my 
Iris  possesses  the  following  fe.itures:  in  foliage 
and  in  its  relatively  tall  stem  it  resembles  I.  su^i- 
an,i,  and  is  nearly  as  large  in  flower.  The  fall, 
obovate,  with  the  blade  convex  from  side  to  side, 
is  marked  by  an  irregular  network  of  dark  reddish 
brown-purple  veins  on  a  straw-coloured  ground,  if 
we  can  give  the  name  of  vein  to  a  regular  row  of 
spots  or  blotches  running  into  each  other.  In  the 
middle  of  the  blade  in  front  of  the  end  of  the 
style  is  a  well-defined  heart-shaped  "  s'gnal "  patch 
of  in'ense,  almost  black,  crimson  or  red-purple. 
Behind  this  and  stretching  along  the  claw  beneath 
the  style  is  a  diffuse  beard  of  not  very  numerous 
dark  purple,  almost  black  hairs,  disposed  chiefly 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  leaving  a  bare 
mediin  streak.  The  standard,  orbicular,  or  nearly 
80,  but  somewhat  obovate,  with  a  bluntly  serrate 
edge,  is  marked  with  thin  blue  veins  on  a  creamy 
white  ground,  there  being  no  spots  or  dots,  though 
on  the  claw  the  veins  become  blotched  as  they 
assume  a  red-brown-purple  colour.  The  style,  which 
is  horizontal,  or  even  inclined  upwards,  is  some- 
what narrow,  bears  deltoid  crests,  which  are  di- 
vergent, reflexed,  and  have  a  finely  serrate  edge  ; 
it  is  marked  with  numerous  reddish  brown  spots  or 
blotches  on  a  creamy  white  ground.  The  flower  is 
very  striking  and  handsome,  though  it  is  inferior 
in  beauty  to  Lorteti,  Gatesi,  or  iberica.  1  have  ob- 
served in  this  species  what,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  very  rare  in  Oncocyclus  Irises — the  rudiment 


(not  more  than  the  mere  rudiment)  of  a  second 
flower  within  the  spathe  valves.  X 

I.  LU1>I.VA  (Foster,  (rmrleiicrs'  Chronicle,  1887,  i.^ 
p.  738).— The  live  Irises  of  which  I  just  spoken  so 
far  resemble  I.  susiana,  that  they  may  perhaps  be 
put  into  a  group  with  it.  I.  lupina,  a  native  of 
Armenia  and  Central  Asia  Minor,  which  was  made 
known  to  me  by  Mrs.  Barnum  of  the  American 
Mission  at  Kharput,  is  in  some  ways  intermediate 
between  I.  susiana  and  I.  iberica.  The  rhizome  is 
compact;  the  foliage,  though  somewhat  variable,  is 
dwarf  like  that  of  I.  iberica,  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly dwarf,  3  inches  or  so  in  length,  and  then  ex- 
tremely falcate.  The  flower,  borne  on  a  stem 
sometimes  1  inch  or  2  inches,  sometimes  (J  inches 
or  even  more  in  length,  differs  in  form  from  both  I. 
susiana  and  I.  iberica  in  that  the  fall  is  distinctly 
lance-shaped,  narrowing  to  a  blunt,  but  still 
pointed  tip,  and  the  standard  also  is  oval,  not  orbi- 
cular. Its  colour,  moreover,  is  very  distinctive, 
being  brought  about  by  irregular  browrish  red 
veins  on  a  yellow  or  greenish  yellow  ground,  the 
red  of  the  veins  often  merging  into  purple.  The 
claw  and  the  hind  median  part  of  the  blade  of  the 
fall  bear  anumberof  large  yellow  hairs  arranged  in 
several  rows,  some  of  the  hairs  being  tipped  with 
purple,  and  on  the  blade  of  the  fall  in  front  of  this 
diffuse  beard  is  a  more  or  less  triangular  "  signal  " 
patch  of  very  dark  almost  black-purple.  The  style 
is  curved  down  close  over  the  fall,  and  bears  very 
large  semicircular  crests  with  serrattd  edges. 
The  claw  of  the  standard  is  furnished  with  quite 
numerous  hairs.  Though  the  colour  is  always  the 
result  of  a  contrast  between  a  yellowish  ground 
and  a  red-brown,  more  or  less  purplish  veining  and 
mottling,  the  exact  result  varies  much  in  different 
plants.  In  some  plants  the  ground  colour  is  a 
nearly  pure  bright  yellow,  and  sufficiently  abun- 
dant to  give  a  good  contrast  with  the  red-brown 
veins ;  the  whole  flower  is  then  to  my  mind  ex- 
ceedingly hxndsome.  In  other  plants  the  ground 
colour  isgreeni.-Iiyellow,andthe  total effectisspoilt 
by  a  certain  dinginess.  In  other  plants,  again,  as 
in  the  one  figured  in  the  plate,  the  peculiar  red- 
brown-purple  of  veins  so  encroaches  on  the  ground 
colour,  especially  in  the  standards,  as  to  make  these 
too  sombre  and  dark.  In  its  native  home  it  is 
called  the  "  Wolf's-ear,"  to  which  indeed  an  open 
ing  bud  presents  no  small  likeness.  Hence  I  have 
called  it  I.  lupina. 

I.  ,\TBO-PURPURi5A  (B.aksr,  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1.8811,  i.,  p.  330).— This  Iris,  introduced  into  culti- 
vation from  Syria  by  Messrs.  Dammann,  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  coming  within  an  iberica 
group.  The  foliage  is  not  unlike  that  of  I.  iberica, 
and  the  stem,  though  always  of  some  length, 
never  rises  very  high.  The  flower  is  somewhat 
small.  The  fall,  narrow  and  ovate,  bears  on  the 
claw  and  hind  part  of  the  blade  a  yellow  patch,  on 
which  are  numerous,  but  scattered  yellow  hairs, 
tipped  with  dark  purple  or  black.  In  front  of  this  is 
a  semicircular  "  signal  "  patch  of  almost  black-pur- 
ple, and  the  rest  of  the  fall  is  a  very  dark  purple, 
almost  black,  no  distinct  veins  being  discernible. 
The  standard,  larger  and  orbicular,  is  also  of  a 
deep  black-purple,  but  on  this  veins  of  a  still 
deeper  colour  may  be  distinguished.  The  style  is 
of  a  reddish  purple-brown,  with  relatively  small 
quadrate  crests.  Within  the  spathe  valves  a  rudi- 
ment of  a  second  flower  may  sometimes  be  seen. 
The  plant  varies  somewhat,  one  variety  being 
called  by  Messrs.  Dammann  "Odysseus." 

I.  Maei.e  (B  irbey,  "  Herborisations  au  Levant," 
p.  159,  under  the  name  I.  Helenas).— This,  which 
very  clearly  belongs  to  the  iberica  group,  was  dis- 
covered by  M.  Barbey  on  the  confines  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  and  was  first  named  by  him  I. 
Helens.  Owing  to  the  name  having  been  already 
used  by  Koch  for  an  Iris  of  which  I  will  speak 
later  on,  M.  Barbey  has  recently  withdrawn  the 
name  Helena;  and  proposed  that  of  Maria;.  The 
rhizome  is  compact,  but  rather  slender,  the  foli- 
age not  unlike  that  of  iberica,  but  narrower  and 
less  distinct'y  falcate.  The  stem  is  short— about 
(1  inches.  The  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  in  I.  iberica,  are  of  a  uniform  lilac  colour, 
though  marked  with  veins,  but  the  uniformity  is 
broken  by  a  conspicuous  "  signal  "  patch  of  deep 


purple  on  the  fall.  The  standard  is  larger  and 
more  rounde  i  than  the  fall.  The  claw  of  the  fall 
ii  beset  by  numerous  deep  purple  hairs,  which, 
scattered  at  the  sides,  are  crowded  together  along 
the  middle  line  more  after  the  fashion  of  the  beard 
of  an  ordinary  bearded  Iris. 

I.  B.VRNUM.E  (iJ'oster  and  Baker,  Gardeners' 
ChriinicU,  1888,  ii.,  p.  182). — This  Iris,  a  native  of 
the  hills  of  Kurdistan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Van, 
was  made  known  to  me  by  Mrs.  Barnum,  of  Kbar- 
put,  after  whom  I  have  named  it.  It  seems  closely 
allied  to  I.  Mariic,  and  with  that  Iris  may  be  classed 
in  the  iberica  group.  The  rhizome  is  slender,  and 
especially  when  starved  has  some  tendency  to 
creep.  The  foliage  is  not  unlike  iberica,  but  perhaps 
narrower  and  less  falcate.  The  stem  is  some  few 
inches  high.  The  flower,  which  is  distinctly 
smaller  than  in  iberica,  has  the  fall  smaller  and 
narrower  than  the  orbicular  standard,  both  of 
which  are  of  vinous-red-purple  marked  with  darker 
veins,  the  standard  being  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
fall  and  its  veins  more  conspicuous.  The  style, 
which  is  horizontal,  is  of  a  brownish  yellow  col- 
our marked  with  red-purple  spots  or  splashes,  and 
bears  somewhat  triangular  crests  with  finely  ser- 
rated edges.  On  the  claw  of  the  fall  numerous 
hairs,  bright  yellow  tipped  with  purple  (there  are 
also  a  few  hairs  on  the  claw  of  the  standard),  are 
crowded  together  into  a  triangular  space,  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  pointing  forwards  and  abutting  on 
a  signal  patch  of  deep  almost  black  purple,  which, 
however,  is  much  less  conspicuous  than  in  I.  iberica 
and  many  other  Oncocyclus  Irises.  This  collection 
of  hairs  may  be  called  a  beard,  but  it  differs  from 
the  bear.l  of  a  so-railed  Pogoniris  Iris,  such  as  I. 
pumila,  since  the  h'iirs  cover  a  relatively  wider 
space,  whereas  in  a  Pogoniris  Iris  they  are  confined 
to  what  is  almost  a  linear  space  along  the  median 
vein.  I.  Barnumic  possesses  every  character  of  an 
Oncocyclus  Iris  except  that  the  hairs  on  the  fall  are 
somewhat  crowded  together ;  it  seems  to  me 
wholly  irrational  to  separate  it  from  the  group  on 
this  account.  Moreover,  there  are  several  scattered 
hairs  outside  the  triangular  space  spoken  of  above. 
Further,  a  plant  found  near  Urumiah,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Kurdistan  and  Persia,  kindly  sent  me  by 
Dr.  Cochran,  of  that  place,  in  every  way  resembles 
the  plant  from  Van,  save  that  the  hairs,  which  are 
"irk  purple,  are  much  more  diffusely  scattered.    I 

ave  also  received  from  Dr.  Cochran  a  plant  almost 
exactly  resembling  the  typical  I.  Barnumse  save  that 
the  entire  flower  is  a  fine  rich  yellow ;  and  in  this,  too, 
which  if  I  wished  I  might  call  var.  flava,  the  hairs 
on  the  claw  are  much  more  scattered,  so  that  the 
crowded  arrangement  of  the  hairs  in  the  typical 
form  seems  more  or  less  an  accidental  matter.  Mr. 
Baker,  in  his  "  Irideie,"  has  placed  I.  Barnumas  in 
the  section  Regelia.  I  can  only  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  to  have  none  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
distinctive  features  of  tha'.  group.  The  typical  I. 
Barnumie  falls  much  shoit  of  I.  iberica  in  point  of 
beauty  owing  to  t'oe  somewhat  dull  vinous-red- 
purple  colour;  but  the  yellow  variety  i)  in  my 
eyes  an  exceedingly  charming  plant,  and  it  has  the 
additional  virtue  of  being  deiiciously  fragrant,  the 
odour  being  not  unlike  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

I.  ACUTILOBA  (C.  A.  Meyer,  Ind.  Cauc,  p.  32).— 
This  Iris,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  known  for 
some  considerable  time,  though  rarely  met  with  in 
cultivation,  differs  so  much  in  certain  respects  from 
other  Oncocyclus  Irises,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  the 
centre  of  a  sub-group  of  its  own.  The  rhizome  is 
slender  and  very  distinctly  creeping.  The  leaves, 
which  are  slender  and  narrow,  are  exceedingly 
curved,  forming  a  semi-circle,  with  the  tip  bent 
down  to  the  ground.  The  stem  is  an  inch  or  two 
or  even  less  in  height.  The  fall  is  very  narrow, 
not  much  more  than  half  an  inch  bread,  almost 
strap-shaped,  with  a  lanceolate  blade,  which  is 
sharply  reflexed,  in  fact,  curled  back  on  itself. 
The  standard  is  very  much  larger,  oblong,  twice 
as  broad  as  the  fall,  and  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  broad,  erect  with  a  wavy  edge.  In  fact, 
that  feature  of  the  Oncocyclus  group,  which  con- 
sisls  in  the  standard  surpassing  the  fall,  is  greatly 
exaggerate  1  in  this  Iris.  The  style,  which  lies 
dowii^  close  on  the  fall,  than  which  it  is  rather  nar- 
rower, bears  two  small  triangular  crests.   The  claw 
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of  the  fall  beneath  the  style  is  densely  covered 
with  short,  dark  purple,  almost  black  hairs,  which 
stretch  on  to  the  blade  in  front  of  the  style,  and 
in  front  of  these  is  a  conspicuous,  but  rather  smaller 
"signal"  patch  of  deep  purple,  tlie  edges  of  which 
are  very  irregular.  The  rest  of  the  fall  is,  accord- 
ing to  Meyer's  desciiption,  a  very  pale  lilac,  with 
daiker,  conspicuous  veins;  while  the  whole  stan- 
dard is  of  a  fuller,  but  still  pale  lilac,  and  the 
style  a  pale  yellow  with  purple  sireaks.  In  a  plant 
which  I  have  had  in  cultivation  for  some  years,  and 
which  agrees  in  respect  to  everything  but  colour 
with  Meyer's  description,  the  liody  of  the  fall  is 
creamy  white  marked  with  thick  purple  veins,  and 
tinged,  especially  towards  the  front  of  the  blade, 
with  brown  ;  the  standard  is  creamy  white,  suffused 
with  brown  and  marked  with  close-set,  thin  purple 
veins  ;  while  the  style  is  a  pale  greenish  yellow, 
striped  with  rows  of  purple  dots.  Among  the 
drawings  and  MS.  notes  by  Dean  Herbert,  pre- 
served in  1  he  Lindley  Library,  is  a  sketch  of  an  Iris 
named  I.  acutiloba  major.  In  this  the  standard 
is  broader  than  in  my  plant  and  very  strongly 
veined.  The  species  prol)ably  varies  a  good  deal. 
The  flower  is  not  without  charms  ;  indeed,  has  a 
quaint  beauty  of  its  own,  but  is  far  les.s  showy  than 
I.  iberica  and  some  others. 

I.  Meda  (Staipf,  Denkschrft  Wien,  Acad.,  vol.  50, 
18.S5,  p.  1). — This  Iris  is  a  native  of  Persia.  The 
rhizome,  though  small  and  slender,  is  compact. 
The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  narrower  than  in  I. 
iberica,  and  for  the  most  part  erect,  not  falcate. 
The  stem  is  about  i;  inches  in  length,  more  or  le.ss, 
but  seems  to  vary  a  good  deal.  The  fall,  which 
spreads  horizontally,  is  elliptical,  but  narrow  and 
pointed,  the  blade  being  sharply  curled  back  on 
itself.  The  standard  is  also  elliptical,  but  rather 
larger  than  the  fall,  and  the  style,  which  lies  close 
down  on  the  claw  of  the  fall,  is  narrow,  ending  in 
two  small  triangular  crests.  In  the  plants  which 
I  have  cultivated,  and  which,  like  many  other  of 
my  garden  rarities  and  treasures,  I  owe  to  M. 
Max  Leichtlin,  the  colour  of  the  fall,  standard,  and 
style  is  a  greenish  yellow,  marked  in  the  case  of 
the  fall  with  th'ck  purple  veins,  in  the  case  of  the 
s'andard  with  brown  vein.s,  which,  well  defined  in 
the  median  rpgion,  become  diltuse  towards  the 
edge,  and  in  the  case  of  the  style  with  rows  of 
brownish  dots.  On  the  claw  of  the  fall  beneath 
the  style  a  number  of  bright  orange  hairs  form  a 
distinct  linear,  but  thick  beard,  which  is  continued 
on  the  fall  in  front  of  the  style  (being  here 
especially  thick),  ending  against  an  oval,  well- 
defined  signal  patch  of  deep,  almost  black-purple. 
In  the  typical  plant  described  by  Stapf  the  fall 
is  lilac  in  colour  with  a  yellow  beard  and  a  deep 
purple  sign-il  patch,  while  the  standard  is  of  a 
paler  lilac.  He  says  there  is  a  yellow  variety,  and 
of  this  my  plant  seems  to  be  an  example.  The 
roots  given  me  by  M.  Max  Leichtlin  come  from 
two  dilferent  gatherings,  and  the  plants,  though  all 
of  the  variety  yellow,  differ  in  some  minor  features. 
Now,  I.  Meda  exhibits  the  characters  of  an  Onco- 
cyclus  Iris  in  rhizome,  in  general  habit,  in  capsule, 
in  seed,  and  in  other  features— in  fact  in  every 
respect  except  that  the  hairs  on  the  fall  are  not 
scattered,  but  crowded  together  into  a  beard. 
In  this  feature  only  does  it  markedly  fail  in 
answering  to  the  distinctive  tokens  as  given 
by  Siemssen,  for  other  partial  failures,  such  as  the 
erect  attitude  of  the  leaves,  the  shortness  of  the 
perianth  tube,  and  the  slightness  of  the  difference 
in  size  between  standard  and  fall,  are  shared  by  one 
or  other  members  of  the  group,  and  indeed  of 
themselves  are  not  of  great  moment.  Led  by  the 
feature  of  the  beard  alone,  Mr.  Baker  ("  Irideaj,'' 
s.v.)  places  I.  Meda  in  the  Pogoniris  group,  and 
indeed  says  that  it  differs  very  little  from  Chama3- 
iris.  I  cannot  accept  this  view.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  character  of  the  beard  is  perhaps  the 
least  safe  token  to  tru't  to  in  judging  of  the  affinities 
of  Irises,  and  when  weighed' against  all  the  other 
characters  may  without  any  fear  be  at  once  thrown 
on  one  side.  Anyone  who  has  grown  I.  Meda  can- 
not help  recognising  its  Oncocyclus  nature;  it  needs 
exactly  the  same  cultural  treatment  as  do  the 
other  members  of  the  group ;  and  indeed  when  it 
and  I.  acutiloba  are  put  side  by  side  in  flower. 


e\eryone  would,  I  think,  say  at  once  that  the  two 
not  only  belong  to  the  Oncocyclus  division,  but 
to  the  same  group  of  the  division.  And  one  may 
continue  to  take  this  view  of  the  Oncocyclus 
nature  of  the  plant,  while  admitting  that  in  its 
beard,  in  its  short  perianth  tube,  and  in  some  other 
features  it  exhibits  a  temlency  to  approach  the 
ordinary  dwarf  bearded  Iris.  As  a  garden  plant  I. 
Meda  is  not  so  striking  as  I.  acutiloba ;  some  of 
the  specimens,  however,  have  the  charm  cf  being 
sweeily  fragrant.  Though  the  figure  of  this  spe- 
cies in  Botanical  Maijazine,  t.  7010,  is  said  to  have 
been  drawn  from  a'  plant  supplied  by  myself,  I 
fear  some  accident  or  other  must  have  happened, 
for  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  figure  and  any  plant  of  I.  Meda  grown 
by  me  is  extremely  small. 

I.  PoLAKi  (Stapf,  ibid).— This  Iris,  also  a  native 
of  Persia,  which  I  only  know  from  the  author's 
description,  seems  very  closely  allied  to  the  fore- 
going I.  Meda.  It  has  much  the  same  general 
characters  ;  the  fall,  however,  is  a  dark  purple, 
with  a  very  dark  purple,  almost  black  beard,  and 
an  intensely  coloured  deep  violet  or  black-purple 
"signal"  patcli,  and  the  standard  is  a  deep  lilac 
with  deeper  coloured  veins.  The  author  says  it 
differs  from  I.  Meda  in  having  relatively  longer 
leaves,  a  shorter  stem,  a  still  shorter  perianth  tube, 
broader,  more  darkly  coloured  flowers,  with  broader 
perianth  segments.  And  what  I  have  said  con- 
cerning I.  Meda  may  probably  be  repeated  con- 
cerning it. 

I.  PARADO.XA  (Stevens,  Mem.  de  la  Sol.  Imp. 
Nat.  Mosc,  v.,  p.  .'iSS).- In  this  singular  Iris,  a 
native  of  West  Persia  and  the  Caucasus,  fitly  called 
"  paradoxical,"  one  of  the  features  of  the  Oncocyclus 
group,  the  disproportion  between  fall  and  standard 
is  carried  to  extremes.  The  fall  is  reduced  to  a 
narrow  strap  half  an  inch  or  less  in  width, 
stretching  horizontally  outwards  and  ending  in  a 
rounded  apex.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  lateral 
parts  of  an  ordinary  fall  liad  been  cut  away  by 
two  parallel  incisions,  leaving  only  ihe  median 
region  containing  the  beard.  The  standard,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  large,  orbicular  and  eiejt ;  and 
while  the  small  fall  is  stout  and  firm,  almost 
leathery,  the  standard  is  delicate  and  flimsy  in 
texture.  The  style,  which  lies  close  down  on  the 
fall,  being  gently  curved  over  it,  bears  two  very 
smad  nail-like  crests,  the  division  between  the  two 
being  very  slightly  marked.  The  rhizome,  though 
slender,  is  fairly  compact,  and  the  narrow,  short, 
scanty  leaves  are  very  falcate,  though  dilferent 
plants  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  amount  of  curva- 
ture. The  ground  colour  of  (he  claw  is  a  rich 
crimson  or  deep  pink,  but  beneath  the  claw  and 
for  some  little  distance  in  front  of  it  the  crimson 
hue  is  all  but  entirely  hid  by  numerous  short  dark 
purple,  almost  black,  hairs,  so  thickly  set  as  to 
imitate  velvet  very  closely  indeed.  This  velvet 
area,  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  end  of  the 
style,  comes  abruptly  and  squarely  to  an  end,  being 
marked  off  by  a  cross  bar  of  rich  crimson  devoid 
of  hairs.  The  small  portion  of  the  fall  in  front  of 
this  bar  is  of  a  creamy  white,  traversed  by  radiat- 
ing thick  dark  purple  veins,  which  are  so  close  set 
as  to  leave  little  of  the  ground  visible.  Along  the 
edge  of  the  hinder  part  or  claw  of  the  fall,  by  the 
side  of  the  velvet  beard,  is  a  lim  of  similar  veined 
nature.  The  standard  in  the  type,  as  described  by 
Stevens,  is  marked  by  deep  violet  or  bluish  violet 
veins,the  interspaces  between  which  are  coloured  of  a 
paler  violet.  Over  the  claw  of  the  standard  and  along 
a  median  streak  over  the  blade  the  colour  is  a 
creamy  white,  studded  with  violet  dots.  A  number 
of  dark  hairs  are  also  seen  on  the  claw.  The  style 
is  brownish  yellow,  marked  with  dark  purple  spots 
or  dots  arranged  in  lines.  The  plant  varies  much 
in  size  and  colour.  I  have  grown  plants  differing 
a  good  deal  in  the  exact  hue  of  the  dominant 
violet,  and  plants  have  been  observed  with  white 
standards  or  with  red-purple  standards,  the  purple 
being  so  red  as  almost  to  be  called  merely  red. 
The  total  effect  of  the  flower  is  very  striking,  and, 
unless  an  element  of  grotesqueness  be  thought 
inconsistent  with  beauty,  very  beautiful.  It  at 
once  suggests  the  idea  that  it  is  some  strange 
butterfly  which  is  pretending  to  be  a  flower. 


I.  Haynpi  (Baker,  dardencrs'  Chronicle,  187il,  ii., 
710),— This  Iris,  a  native  of  Gilboa,  in  Palestine, 
has  been  so  named  by  Mr.  Baker.  The  diagnosis 
was  founded  on  two  dried  specimens,  and  the  de- 
scription is  very  incomplete.  The  specimens  evi- 
dently belonged  to  an  Oncocyclus  Iris,  but  whether 
they  really  represent  a  distinct  Iris,  or  are  only 
examples  of  I.  Bismarckiana,  remains  to  be  seen, 
if  it  can  ever  be  settled. 

I.  Helex^e  (Koch,  see  Wochenscrift  in  Gar- 
tenbau-'Verein,  Preuss,,  1870,  No.  23),— This  name 
(in  favour  of  which  Barbey  has  substituted  I. 
Mariic  for  his  previous  name  of  I,  Helena)  was 
given  by  Koch  to  an  Iiis  found  by  him  in  the  Cau- 
casus, near  the  town  Helenenburg.  It  illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  determining  Irises  from  dried  spe- 
cimens only,  to  mention  that  while  some  authori- 
ties say  Koch's  type  specimens  are  those  of  I. 
iberica,  others  say  they  are  of  I.  acutiloba.  From 
the  description  given  in  Ihe  journal  quoted  above, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  simply  a 
deformed  I.  iberica. 

The  above  named  Irises  are  all  the  known 
and  described  Iri.ses  which  I  can  with  certainty 
place  in  the  Oncocyclu.s  group,  but  the  future 
will  doubtles.s  add  to  the  list.  M.  Max  Leichtlin 
has  received  at  various  times  from  Persia  Irises 
undoubtedly  f  the  Oncocyclu.s  group,  some  of 
which,  had  they  prospered,  might  have  proved 
new  species  ;  but,  unfortunately,  difficult  of 
cultivation  as  are  all  the  members  of  tlie  group, 
tliose  from  Persia  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
troublesome.  I  believe  I  am  not  betraying  con- 
fidence in  saying  that  M.  Max  Leichtlin  has 
also  quite  recently  received  from  Persia  rhizomes 
which  .seem  likely  to  furnish  one  new  species,  if 
not  two  or  more  of  this  group.  And  I  myself 
received  some  few  years  ago  from  Central 
Persia,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Reece,  of 
the  telegraph  service,  rhizomes  of  an  Iris,  cer- 
tainlyan  Oncocyclus  Iris,  and  apparently  belong- 
ing to  the  acutiloba  division,  but  probably  anew 
species.  Unhappily,  the  only  flower  it  has  yet 
produced  was  deformed,  so  that  I  cannot  satis- 
factorily describe  it.  Moreover,  I  have  a  sus- 
picion that  .some  of  the  dwarf,  single-flowered 
Central  Asian  Iri.ses,  which  have  generally  been 
described  as  belonging  to  the  ordinary  Pogoniris 
division,  will,  when  tliey  come  into  cultivation 
(if  ever  they  do),  and  are  thus  more  closely 
studied,  prove  to  be  in  reality  Oncocyclus  Irises. 
I  am  nearly  sure  that  I.  tigridia  l)elongs  to  this 
group,  and  I  fancy  others  do  .so.  There  are 
also  probalily  in  Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan, 
in  the  region  stretching  from  South-east  Persia 
to  the  Himalayas,  several  Irises  either  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  or  forming  connecting  links 
between  it  and  other  groups.  I  know  of  one 
such  Iris  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quetta,  but  my  many  prayers,  directed  both 
through  official  and  private  channels,  have 
hitherto  failed  to  gain  an  answer  in  the  shape  of 
living  roots. 

The  striking  features  of  an  Oncocyclus  Iris, 
the  large  flower,  so  out  of  proportion  to  the 
scanty  foliage,  the  conspicuous  coloration,  the 
boldness  of  the  marking,  as  seen,  for  instance, 
in  the  intense  colour  of  the  "  signal  "  patch  on 
the  fall,  tire  manner  in  which  the  anther  is 
covered  over  and  hidden  by  the  curved  style, 
all  these  and  other  features  tell  us  very  clearly 
that  the  flower  needs  the  intervention  of  some 
insect  to  secure  fertilisation.  From  the  fre- 
qtient  occurrence  of  seed-pods  on  imported  rhi- 
zomes, I  am  led  to  infer  that  in  its  native  home 
an  Oncocyclus  Iris  goes  to  seed  freely  ;  and  fur- 
ther, from  the  condition  of  imported  roots, 
strengthened  by  the  behaviour  of  the  jilants 
cultivated  in  tliis  country,  I  am  also  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  life  of  an  individual  rhizome  is 
not  a  very  long  one,  and  that  the  race  is  largely 
continued  by  seeding.  Here  in  this  country 
plants  left  to  themselves  do  not  seed  freely. 
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But  this  is  due  not  to  the  coldness  of  our  climate, 
but  to  the  absence  of  the  proper  fertilising  in- 
sects. Our  bees,  accustomed  to  more  sober 
flowers,  appear  frightened  at  the  strange  aspect 
of  an  Oncocyclus  Iris  ;  at  least  I  have  never,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  seen  one  of  these  Irises 
visited  by  a  bee  or  other  insect.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  flower  be  artiticially  fertilised,  it 
goes  to  seed  with  great  readiness.  I  think  I 
may  say  tint  I  am  more  sure  of  getting  seed 
from  an  Oncocyclus  Iris  than  from  almost  any 
of  the  ordinary  bearded  Irises.  They  cross 
readily  with  each  other,  and  hybrids  may  be 
without  any  great  difliculty  obtained  between 
them  and  the  ordinary  bearded  Irises.  M. 
Max  Leichtlin,  for  instance,  has  produced 
several  hybrids.  I  myself,  too,  have  reared 
and  flowered  the  following  hybrids,  and  possess 
mmy  more  in  various  stages  of  development. 

I.   IBERICA   X  I.   SUSIANA   AND    I.  SUSIAXA   X    I. 

IBERICA.  (The  species  coming  first  in  these  and 
the  following  hybrids  is  always  the  mother 
seed-bearingplant.)  — Of  these  two  crosses  I  have 
raised  several  plants.  Tlioiigli  varying  in  the  exact 
colour  and  size  of  the  flower,  tlie  height  of  the 
stem,  Sec.  they  all  have  a  common  likeness,  and  are 
all  more  or  less  intermediate  between  the  two 
parents.  One  of  them  so  exactly  repeats  the  I. 
iberica  var.  insignis  of  Van  Houtte,  or  I.  iberica 
var.  van  Houttei",  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
cognising that  plant  as  a  hybrid. 

I.  PAUADOXAxI.  IBERICA. — I  have  so  far  raised 
some  four  or  five  hybrids  of  this  strain,  dilfering 
chieHy  in  size  and  in  tlie  colour  of  the  standards, 
but  all,  fo  to  speak,  half  way  between  the  two 
parents  ;  the  fall  especially  is  strikingly  interme- 
diate. The  flower  is  a  very  handsome  one,  and  the 
plant  seems  perhaps  more  robust  than  either  of  the 
parents. 

I.  IBBEICA  X  I.  PARADOXA. — This,  again,  is  like 
the  preceding  ;  but  in  one  plant  which  I  reared 
the  flower  was  a  very  large  one,  since  the  parent 
(I.  iberica)  was  not  a  pure  strain,  but  itself  a  hy- 
brid with  I.  susiana.  It  was,  moreover,  rendered 
especially  beautiful  by  the  standard  being  a  heavily 
veined  red-purple. 

I.  LUPINA  X   I.  IBERICA  AND  I.  IBERICA  X  I.  LU- 

PINA. — In  these  cases,  again,  the  I.  iberica  used 
was  in  reality  a  hybrid  with  susiana,  and  some  of 
the  plants  bear  very  large  handsome  flowers,  in 
which  one  can  trace  the  characters  of  the  two 
parents.  One  of  them,  in  which  the  colouring  is 
a  mixture  of  yellow  with  brownish  crimson,  is  to 
my  mind  exceedingly  beaut  if  id. 

I.  LUPIXA  X  I.  PARADOXA. — 1  have  so  far  flowered 
three  or  four  hybrids  of  this  kind,  all  of  which, 
especially  in  the  fall,  betray  their  double  parent- 
age. One  of  (hem,  by  reason  of  the  contrast  of 
the  violet  hue  of  the  standard  with  the  yellow  and 
purple  of  the  fall,  is  especially  chaimirg. 

I.  Mbda  X  I.  PARADOXA. — This  has  a  relatively 
small  flower  showing  the  characters  of  both  its 
parents,  bat  follows  its  mother  in  being  less  hand- 
some than  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  following  are  hybrids  between  an  On- 
cocyclus and  an  ordinary  bearded  Iris  : — 

I.  LUPINA  X  I-  Cbxgialti. — This  has  the  in- 
florescence of  the  father,  but  iu  flower  and  rhizome 
is  intermediate  between  the  two  parent?.  Ii;  is  an 
interesting  plant,  but  the  colour  is  disappointing, 
being  a  fusion  of  the  yellow  and  brown -purple  of 
the  mother  with  the  light  blue  of  the  father  into 
a  dull,  peculiar  livid  purple,  a  feint  iftyradc.  It 
has  an  advantage  over  the  mother  in  being  per- 
fectly hardy,  needing  no  special  culture. 

I.  Cengiai.ti  X  I.  LUPINA. — This  resembles  the 
preceding,  but  is  of  a  better  colour,  though  less 
vigorous  in  constitution. 

I.  Cham.eiris  k  I.  IBERICA. — This  gives  a  pleas- 
ing little  flower  in  which  the  iberica  blood  is 
shown  by  the  more  rounded  form  of  the  perianth 
segments,  the  boldness  of  the  veining.  the  richness 
of  the  purple  colour,  a  rudimentary  signal  patch 
on  the  fall,  and  the  presence  of  scattered  hairs 
outside  tlie  beard.  Without  being  especially 
handsome,  it  is  a  useful  little  plant.     The  seed- 


bearer  was  not  a  typical  ].  Chamaairis,  but  one  of 
the  numerous  probable  garden  hybrids  of  the 
wild  species. 

I.  ITALICA  X  I.  IBERICA.— This  again  has  very 
much  the  same  characters  as  the  preceding.  In 
both  cases  the  hybrid  plant  is  not  vigorous ;  it  does 
not  need  special  culture,  but  it  grows  slowly  and 
blooms  shyly. 

1.  BALKANA  X  I.  IBERICA. — I  have  flowered  two 
hybrids  of  this  kind.  One  was  a  mo5t  charming 
flower  with  a  rich  yellow  fall,  heivily  veined  with 
purple,  and  a  light  purple  standard.  tTnhappily, 
in  moving  it  I  lost  it. 

I.  SUSIANA  X  1.  PALLIDA. — I  have  raised  several 
liybrids  of  this  strain,  which  in  rhizome  and  foliage 
are  quite  intermediate  between  the  parents. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  most  difticult  to  manage. 
I  have  wholly  lost  several  before  they  flowered, 
and  those  which  have  flowered  have  always,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  Iris  hybrids,  produced  deformed 
flowers.  The  flower  if  properly  developed  would, 
as  far  as  one  could  judge,  be  one  having  the  form, 
markings,  and  general  characters  of  I.  susiana, 
but  one  in  which  the  black  and  grey  of  the  mother 
were  changed  into  the  deep  and  light  blue  of  the 
father.  If  well  grown  it  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly handsome. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Oncocyclus  Irises  has 
recently  been  so  fully  discussed,  that  I  need 
s.ay  nothing  here  on  the  subject. 

Shelfijnl.  M.  FoSTEE. 
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Preparing  hotbeds  for  sowing  seeds.— A 
gentle  hotbed  will  be  found  of  great  assistance 
just  now  for  forwarding  some  of  the  vegetables 
which  are  lienefited  by  a  little  assistance  in  this 
way.  Generally  the  seeds  are  sown  in  boxes,  but 
unle.ss  the  ]>l,ants  are  well  cared  for,  they  are  apt  to 
receive  a  check,  either  through  being  drawn  or 
crippled  from  the  want  of  timely  pricking  off.  For 
a  small  garden  a  gentle  hotbed  that  wiU  hold  a 
two-light  frame  will  prove  of  great  assistance  in 
the  raising  of  the  different  kinds  I  shall  recom- 
mend. Not  a  violent  heat  through  a  preponder- 
,ance  of  stable  litter,  but  a  depth  of  about  2  feet, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  leaves  is  best.  After 
the  frame  is  put  in  position  and  with  a  surfacing 
of  li2;ht  soil  to  the  depth  of  (i  Inches,  the  surface 
of  the  bed  should  be  about  10  inches  from  the 
glass.  After  the  seeds  are  raised  and  the  seed- 
lings pricked  out,  the  frame  may  be  utilised  for 
forwarding  early  Vegetable  Marrows,  or  even  a  few 
French  Beans.  In  large  gardens  where  quantities 
of  vegetables  ara  needed,  frames  are  in  great  re 
quest,  and  even  in  small  gardens  they  will  be  also 
usefuL 

Autumn  Cauliflowers.  —  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  should  now  be  sown,  but  to  ensure  an  early 
supply  as  well,  note  should  be  taken  of  Eclipse  or 
Sutton's  Autumn  Mammoth,  two  varieties  which 
will  precede  the  Autumn  Giant  if  sown  at  the  same 
time.  Either  sow  thinly  in  drills  on  a  gentle  hot- 
bed or  in  a  box  of  light  soil.  If  in  the  latter,  take 
particular  care  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  through 
the  soil  to  place  the  box  on  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature.  When  sown  in  a  frame  the  lights 
may  be  tilted  according  to  the  weather.  A  sowing 
should  also  be  made  in  the  open  air  about  March 
21,  weather  permitting. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — There  are  two  evils  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  cultivation  of  Brussels 
Sprouts :  one,  that  of  sowing  the  seeds  in  too  much 
heat,  and  the  other  raising  the  plants  too  late.  Our 
springs  appear  to  have  altere  1  too  much  to  depend 
upon  sowings  made  in  the  open  air,  unless  in  fa- 
vourable districts  and  soils  ;  therefore,  as  a  safe- 
guard it  is  best  to  raise  the  plants  in  a  cold 
frame.  In  this  way  the  plants  are  hardy  and 
strong.  Boards  fixed  together- if  a  proper  frame 
.should  not  be  available — will  suflicj.  Into  the 
frame,  when  placed  in  position,  p  it  3  inches  or  1 


inches  of  light  and  friable  soil,  on  which  sow  the 
seeds  very  thinly.  If  kept  close,  free  from  fro-t 
and  fairly  moist,  the  seedlings  will  soon  appear, 
when  ventilate  as  needed.  When  large  enough 
the  seedlings  must  be  pricked  out  before  being 
eventually  placed  in  their  permanent  quarters.  If 
the  seeds  are  to  be  raised  in  a  box,  pay  particular 
attention  to  watering  and  pricking  off. 

Seed  Potatoes. — These  will  now  require  care- 
ful attention  or  the  sprouts  will  become  much  too 
long  and  blanched  to  make  a  good  start  when  the 
time  comes  for  planting.  Seed  Potatoes  which 
have  lost  their  primary  sprouts  are  of  no  value  for 
planting.  If  they  are  already  spread  out  thinly  in 
boxes  or  even  a  light  room,  let  the  air  when  the 
weather  is  mild  circul.ate  around  them,  when  the 
sprouts  will  be  sturdy,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and 
start  freely  into  growth  when  planted.  Any  tubers 
that  may  have  bsen  received  from  seedsmen  and 
do  not  appear  to  have  started  should  be  placed  in 
a  single  layer  in  a  box  and  stood  in  a  greenhouse, 
for  unless  they  are  treated  thus  it  will  be  late  be- 
fore they  start,  and  when  planted,  even  on  the 
same  day,  they  will  be  quite  a  month  later  than 
others  with  a  good  strong  sprout.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  earlies,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed 
upon  this  detail  in  the  routine  of  Potato  culture. 

Cultural  reminders. — Just  now  the  careful 
cultivator  will  have  to  pay  great  attention  to  the 
ventilation  of  young  vegetables  being  forced  oil 
hotbeds.  The  ventilation  is  most  important  with 
such  subjects  as  early  Potatoes,  young  Car- 
rots, and  Radishes,  which  are  now  appearing 
through  the  soil.  On  fine  days  give  ventilation 
before  the  sun  has  raised  the  temperature  very 
high.  Put  a  little  on  at  first,  increasing  it  to- 
wards 1 1  o'clo3k.  Early  ventilation  and  then  clos- 
ing early,  so  that  the  sun-heat  may  be  retained 
through  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  will  help  sub- 
jects on  considerably.  The  soil  about  Potatoes 
will  no  doubt  be  moist  enough  at  present,  but 
Radishes  and  Carrots  must  be  freshened  up  with 
tepid  water  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  a  growing  state.  If  such  subjects 
lack  moisture  in  the  soil,  the  quality  is  lessened 
considerably.  Also  pay  due  attention  to  matting 
the  frames  up  closely  at  night.  A.  Young. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Pruning  and  nailing 
these  may  well  be  deferred  another  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  or  till  the  flower-buds,  which  are 
very  plentiful  this  season,  begin  to  show  colour, 
the  aim  being  to  retard  them  as  much  as  possible. 
The  trees  move  admirably,  alwajs  provided 
pains  are  taken  in  the  operation  either  now,  or, 
better  still,  just  when  the  wood-buds  are  bursting. 
Those,  therefore,  who  may  have  trees  that  they 
would  like  to  shift  to  a  better  position  or  are 
anxious  to  give  some  of  the  best  varieties  more 
room  may  well  wait  a  few  weeks  longer,  or  till 
both  top  and  root  growth  is  commencing.  Fewer 
roots  are  lost  owing  to  imperfect  healing  of  the 
wounds  in  connection  with  the  early  spring  re- 
movals than  at  any  time  previous,  and  it  is  possible 
to  move  quite  large  trees  at  that  period  especially 
if  they  have  been  partially  lifted  or  root-pruned  at 
any  time  during  the  past  two  years,  without  the 
loss  of  a  crop.  The  trees  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
well  undermined,  the  commencement  being  made  by 
means  of  a  deep  circular  trench  cut  not  less  than 
i  feet  away  from  the  stems.  The  aim  should  be 
to  save  as  many  healthy  roots  as  possible  and  to 
preserve  a  moderately  large  ball  of  soil.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  over-anxious  wdth  regard  to  the  latter, 
extra  large  balls  or  any  that  cannot  be  conveni- 
ently shifted  on  and  off  and  carried  on  a  short, 
wide,  and  stout  board  being  liable  to  break  to 
pieces.  Replant  rather  high  to  allow  for  sink- 
ing, the  collars  being  at  all  times  best  kept 
well  above  the  ordinary  garden  le%-el.  Also  give 
the  trees  the  benefit  of  a  fresh  start  in  moderately 
good  iDamy  compost,  and  the  roots  being  well  and 
evenly  distributed  among  this  will  soon  commence 
forming  fresh  fibres.  Mulch  with  a  good  thickness 
<f  partially  decayed  leaves  in  preference  to  strawy 
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manure.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  partially  lift  and 
root-prune  trees  that  are  eitiier  too  vigorous  to  be 
productive  or  are  too  deeply  rooted  to  grow  so 
healthily  as  desirable.  It  is  advisable  to  do  one 
side  of  the  trees  this  season  and  the  other  half 
either  next  autumn  or  the  following  spring,  a  se- 
vere check  being  thereby  guarded  against.  Now 
is  also  a  good  time  to  fork  in  a  dressing  of  newly- 
slaked  lime.  If  this  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  a 
5-inch  potful  to  every  square  yard  of  border  it 
would  in  some  cases  correct  sourness,  and  in  others, 
may  be,  supply  a  much  needed  element  in  the  soil. 

Plums  AND  Cherries. — Bullfinches  have  already 
started  on  the  flower-buds  of  the  former,  and  if  these 
pests  cannot  be  destroyed  they  must  be  warded  olT 
the  wall  trees  by  means  of  slackly-hung  fish  nets. 
These  birds  are  very  sly  and  work  rapidly,  not  un- 
frequently  doing  great  damage  among  the  trees 
before  being  much  noticed.  Much  that  has  been 
advanced  concerning  moving  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines also  applies  to  Plums  and  Cherries.  Both 
the  latter  kinds  of  fruits  are  best  kept  well  to- 
gether against  moderately  warm  to  quite  the 
coldest  walls,  and  they  can  then  be  either  more 
effectively  protected  or  netted  over  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe.  Both  root  strongly  and  can  usually  be 
transplanted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  roots. 
All,  with  the  exception  of  Morello  Cherries,  ought 
ere  this  to  be  pruned,  and  in  the  case  of  wall  trees 
re-fastened.  Morello  Cherries  need  not  be  touched 
till  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  primed  and  re- 
nailed,  allowing  the  young  shoots  to  be  away  from 
the  walls  serving  to  retard  blossoming  consider- 
ably. 

Pears. — If  need  be,  comparatively  small  trees 
of  these  may  yet  be  transplanted  with  every  pros- 
pect of  their  growing  well  afterwards.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  pointed  out  how  necessary  it  is  that 
the  surface  roots  should  be  taken  good  care  of,  and 
a'so  that  trees  with  their  roots  either  principally 
very  deep-running  or  in  greatly  impoverished  soil 
will  not  produce  fruit  of  the  best  quality,  starved 
trees  likewise  seldom  bearing  every  senson.  Though 
somewhat  late  to  commence  root-lifting,  there  is 
yet  no  good  reason  why  any  special  tree  should  not 
be  taken  in  hand  now,  one  side  only  being  done, 
and  the  roots  brought  up  to  nearer  the  surface  and 
relaid  in  fresh  loamy  compost.  Much  of  this  extra 
work  might  be  avoided  if  only  proper  steps  were 
more  often  taken  towards  keeping  the  roots  active 
near  the  surface.  This  can  best  be  done  by  means 
of  liberal  mulchings  of  strawy  manure  every 
winter  or  spring,  also  avoiding  digging  and  crop- 
ping so  close  up  to  the  trees  as  formerly.  Where 
the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
constantly  dry,  loosen  the  top  soil,  bare  the  sur- 
face roots,  and,  after  applying  a  good  thickness  of 
good  solid  manure  nearly  rotten,  follow  up  with  a 
good  soaking  of  soft  water,  or,  better  still,  liquid 
manure.  The  soil  being  levelled  back  over  the 
mulching  prevents  the  latter  from  becoming  dry 
later  on,  and  the  roots  deriving  so  much  benefit 
from  the  extra  food  and  moi^ture  about  them  there 
Is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  the  same  and  next  two  or  three  seasons.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  a  pathway  be  formed  just  in 
front  of  the  wall  trees,  and  early  mulching  of 
strawy  litter  prevents  this  either  binding  or  lifting 
tip  badly  during  the  pruning  and  nailing  opera- 
tions, also,  as  previously  shown,  otherwise  acting 
beneficially.  Ashes  from  the  stokehole  and  other 
places  are  sometimes  substituted  with  very  good 
results,  these  lasting  well  and  alsopreventingarapid 
loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation  and  consequent 
cracking  of  the  surface  soil.  Especially  are  the 
paths  of  ashes  desirable  where  the  trees  are  natur- 
ally in  no  need  of  any  assistance  in  the  shane  of 
manures. 

Young  fruit  trees.— If  these  are  ordered  from 
nurserymen,  removal  ought  not  to  be  delayed  liil 
top-growth  has  commenced,  or  the  chances  are 
both  the  roots  and  top5  will  be  damaged  during 
transit,  being  kept  longer  out  of  the  soil  than  is  good 
for  them.  Those  late  planted,  with  the  exception 
of  most  of  the  maidens,  ought  not  to  be  hard 
pruned,  and,  in  fact,  in  very  many  cases  would  be 
best  preserved  intact.  In  all  probability,  if  trained 
trees  of  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears  and  Ap- 


ples are  not  pruned  they  will  make  little  or  no 
wood-growth,  but  the  roots  would  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  becoming  strengthened,  top-growth 
being  correspondingly  improved  during  the  second 
season  following  upon  planting.  If  cut  back,  the 
chances  are  neither  top  nor  bottom  growth  would 
be  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  cutting  away  so 
much  strong  wood  would  therefore  mean  a  great 
loss  of  time.  Reserved  and  duly  laid  in  to  its  full 
length,  fruit-buds,  or  the  foundation  of  the  same, 
would  be  formed  at  nearly  every  joint  during  the 
first  summer  after  planting.  This  early  productive 
habit  of  growth  will  thus  be  brought  about  with- 
out any  trouble  in  the  shape  of  lifting  or  root- 
pruning  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  treat  precocious-bearing  trees  somewhat 
liberally  at  the  roots  in  order  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming stunted  in  growth.  Maidens  of  Pears  and 
Apples  to  be  grown  as  single  cordons  should  not  be 
shortened,  but  in  all  cases  where  three  or  more 
branches  are  required,  cut  them  b.ick  to  within 
about  5  inches  of  the  point  of  union  of  the  scion 
with  the  stock.  W.  leGULDBN. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Potting  Palms  and  fine-foliaged  plants. — 
In  dealing  with  Palms  in  particular,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
spoil  rather  than  improve  the  plants  by  potting 
them  too  frequently.  When  the  plants  are  over- 
potted  the  roots  run  aw.iy  to  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
leaving  the  inner  portion  of  soil  untouched, 
so  to  speak,  until  it  becomes  partially  sour ; 
then,  of  course,  they  do  not  take  to  it  kindly. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  how  long  a  Palm  will 
remain  in  the  best  of  health  without  potting  at  all. 
When  in  some  cases  repotting  would  be  expedient 
in  the  case  of  other  plants,  the  Palms,  by  careful 
attention  to  watering  and  the  judicious  use  of 
stimulants,  will  stand  over  quite  another  sea- 
son. To  assist  Palms,  I  have  not  found  any- 
thing to  surpass  Standen's  manure  (Gardeners'  and 
Amateurs'  Friend),  a  slight  dusting  being  sufficient 
to  last  for  a  week  or  fortnight.  To  return,  how- 
ever, to  the  potting  more  particularly,  I  have  to 
state  that  when  it  is  done,  let  it  be  done  well,  using 
good  soil  and  taking  pains  with  the  woik.  Firm 
potting  should  be  the  rule,  allowing  at  the  same 
time  a  good  margin  at  the  top  for  watering,  for  as 
Palms  are  gross  feeding  plants  as  regarils  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  I  hey  require  in  this  respect  a  good 
provision  to  guard  against  drought.  If  the  advice 
of  not  potting  too  often  has  been  carried  out,  there 
will  not  be  much  soil  to  be  removed  before  potting, 
liberating  the  points  of  the  roots  being  about  all 
that  is  needful;  the  less  the  roots  are  disturbed  or 
mutilated  the  better  for  the  plants.  For  the 
strong  growing  kinds  with  gross  feeding  roots 
turfy  loam  is  the  best  soil  to  employ  for  large 
plants,  adding  some  leaf  soil  if  they  are  small  ones. 
Others  that  are  not  such  coarse-rooting  kinds,  al- 
though of  strong  gronth  (theKentias,  for  instance), 
may  have  a  little  peat  with  advantage,  whilst 
others  with  more  wiry  roots  should  have  more  peat 
still.  In  either  case  a  dash  of  bone-meal  will  be 
an  assistance,  with  sand,  of  course. 

Ckotons. — These  are  another  example  where 
overpotting  is  neither  desirable  nor  benefiei-il,  pro- 
vided good  attention  in  other  respects  be  accorded 
them.  When  small  plants,  for  instance,  can  be 
grown  on  single  stems  to  between  4  feet  and  5  feet 
in  height,  and  that  whilst  in  G-inch  pits  and 
clothed  with  foliage  to  the  pot,  too  frequent  pot- 
ting cannot  be  considered  desirable.  Leaf  soil 
with  mellow  turfy  loam  will  suit  them  well,  using 
a  little  peat  if  the  plants  are  specimens,  so  that 
they  may  remain  even  longer  without  another 
shift.  Whilst  the  plants  are  still  at  rest  it  will 
not  hurt  any  that  happen  to  be  at  all  unhealthy  at 
the  roots  and  that  are  in  rather  large  pots  to  re- 
duce them  and  pot  again  into  the  same  size,  but 
not  the  same  pot,  for  all  pots  even  if  washed  want 
a  period  of  exposure  to  the  air.  Do  not  attempt  to 
keep  any  scrubby  plants  when  young  ones  can  be 
grown  on  so  rapidly  to  supply  their  place,  un- 
less it  be  to  retain  any  particular  variety  for 
stock. 


Drachmas. — These  also  may  be  confined  to  very 
small  pots  with  good  attention  to  watering,  re- 
maining thus  in  a  far  better  state  than  if  over- 
potted,  retaining  the  lower  leaves  far  belter.  For 
Dracaenas  I  prefer  to  use  rather  more  of  a  peaty 
soil  or  a  light  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Al- 
though Dracaenas  enjoy  moisture  at  the  roots,  any- 
thing approaching  a  stagnant  condition  must  be 
carefully  avoided;  hence  fibrous  peat  is  better  than 
heavy  loam.  A  small  proportion  of  soot  will  greatly 
assist  the  DracEenas,  just  sufficient  being  used  for 
it  to  be  slightly  detected  in  the  soil.  When  pot- 
ting look  after  the  tap  roots  for  increasing  stock 
(as  well  as  by  eyes  from  old  stools)  ;  by  removing 
the  tap  roots  the  plants  can  be  got  lower  into  the 
pots,  thus  allowing  of  a  better  surface-dressing. 
Tall  plants  inclined  to  be  leggy  should  have  the  tops 
taken  off  and  put  into  the  propagating  pit  or  be 
mossed  around  and  pari  ly  cut  through  if  the  con- 
venience for  propagation  be  not  so  g)od. 

Alocasias. — These  as  to  soil  require  to  be 
divided  into  two  sections.  Such  as  A.  metallica, 
A.  Lowi,  and  A.  Sanderiana  delight  in  rough 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  charcoal 
added  for  specimens,  and  plenty  of  silver  sand. 
Failing  sufficient  Moss,  a  top■dres^ingof  cocoa  fibre 
(not  refuse)  wUl  suit  tiiem  well.  These  plants  are 
just  as  well  kept  elevated  somewhat  above 
the  rims  of  the  pots,  AbDut  every  other 
season  it  is  advisable  ti  repot  the  plants, 
shaking  tbeai  quite  out  of  the  soil.  The  pots 
should  be  drained  quite  half  way  up  with  clean 
crocks.  The  other  section,  as  represented  by  A. 
macrorrhiza  variegata  and  A.  zebrina,  will  tlirive 
better  in  a  more  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  kept  level 
with  the  pot,  whilst  so  much  drainage  ii  not 
nee  led.  A,  Jenningsi,  a  pretty  decorative  vanety, 
may,  like  Caladiums,  be  grown  in  leaf  soil  a^d 
loam. 

Other  fine-foliaged  plants.— Of  these,  the 
I'andanads,  when  of  any  size,  will  all  thrive  very 
well  in  turfy  loam,  only  using  leaf  soil  or  a  little 
peat  for  small  plants ;  as  in  other  ca^es,  guird 
also  against  overpotting.  Rhopalas  should  be 
potted  mainly  in  peat  and  sand  ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Marantas,  but  Dieffenbachias  can  be 
grown  remarkably  well  in  leaf  soil  and  turfy  loam 
with  some  spent  Mushroom  manure.  The  orna- 
mental forms  of  Aothuriums  come  almost  under 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Alocasias ;  being  of  a 
coarser  growth,  some  fibrous  loam  may  very  well 
be  added,  and  the  plants  may  be  potted  more  firmly. 
Aralias  should  be  potted  in  peat  and  loam,  but 
nothing  approaching  a  heavy  soil.  Cissus  discolor 
thrives  well  in  leaf  soil  and  sand,  or,  failing  the 
former,  peat  instead  should  be  used. 

James  Hudso.v. 


ORCHIDS. 


When  writing  about  Orchids  we  are  too  apt  to  pass 
over  the  beautiful  greenhouse  or  garden  frame 
species  and  varieties,  but  they  are  an  interesting 
section  of  the  Orchid  family,and  some  of  the  South 
African  and  North  American  species  are  remarks 
ably  be,^utiful,  When  their  culture  has  been 
mastered  they  can  be  managed  with  very  little 
trouble,  but  it  is  quite  necessary  to  attend  to  their 
requirements  at  the  right  time,  such  as  repotting 
them  when  they  need  it,  watering  them  freely  at 
one  time  and  keeping  them  well  on  the  dry  side  at 
another.  The  Disa",  for  instance,  are  not  only 
interesting  plants,  but  some  are  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful. D.  grandiflora  is  the  best  known  of  them, 
and  grows  freely  if  it  has  the  right  treatment. 
Now  is  the  time  to  repot  the  plants.  They  require 
pans  of  various  sizes,  or  they  will  thrive  in  well- 
drained  flower-pots.  They  begin  to  grow  early  in 
the  year,  and  should  be  repotted  before  new  roots 
are  made.  Use  for  potting  mateiial  good  fibrous 
peat  broken  up  by  hand,  some  well-rotted  cow 
manure.  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  coarse  white  sand. 
They  can  be  freely  propagated  by  division,  pnrting 
the  old  plants  out  by  hand  and  carefully  saving  all 
the  roots  uninjured.  The  variety  superba  is  the 
brightest  and  best,  and  D.  Barelli  does  not  differ 
much  from  this  species.     Several  distinct  species 
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have  been  recently  introduced,  and  require  very 
similar  treatment.  The  Orchis  family  contains 
some  very  beautiful  things.  At  the  head  of  them 
stands  0.  foliosa,  which  should  be  grown  in  every 
greenhouse.  The  tuberous  roots  are  repotted  annu- 
ally when  at  rest  in  the  winter,  loam,  leaf  mould 
and  coarse  white  sand  being  the  best  potting  soil. 
0.  maculata  superba  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  the 
Meadow  Orchis.  I  have  seen  it  grown  with  truly 
handsome  spikes  of  rich  mauve  and  purple  flowers, 
and  the  deep  green  leives  are  purple  spotted.  The 
Satyriums  from  South  Africa  are  distinct  and 
handsome,  and,  like  the  Orchises,  they  die  down 
in  winter,  and  the  tubers  should  be  repotted  when 
the  plants  are  at  rest.  A  little  turfy  peat,  fibrous 
loam  and  sand  suit  them.  Years  ago  I  used  to 
grow  this  plant  well  in  a  greenhouse.  The  Cypri- 
pediums  are  also  very  charming  plants.  They 
are  mostly  Canadian  and  North  American, 
and  are  deciduous.  The  queen  of  tliem  all 
is  Cypripediura  spectabile.  which  will  grow  out 
of  doors  in  England,  but  I  have  always  treated 
it  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  what  a  charming 
plant  it  is  when  well  flowered.  I  grow  it  in  fibrous 
peat  with  a  little  Sphagnum.  I  see  clumps  of  it 
are  at  the  present  time  advertised  to  be  sold  in  fine 
condition.  Drain  the  pots  well  and  plant  the 
clumps  without  dividing  them.  The  flowers  are 
rose  and  white,  sometimes  pale  ros=,  at  other  times 
a  very  deep  rose.  C.  pubescens  is  next  to  this  as 
a  useful  greenhouse  plant ;  the  flowers  are  bright 
yellow  and  dull  purple  coloured.  It  requires  the 
same  treatment,  and  should  be  repotted  annually 
before  it  starts  to  grow.  For  tliis  I  use  fibrous  loam 
with  the  peat.  C.  Irapeanum  may  be  mentioned 
ai  a  handsome'species,  far  superior  to  pubescens  in 
its  bright  deep  yellow  flowers,  4  inches  or  5  inches 
across ;  it  has  been  often  imported,  and  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  clumps  it  would  seem  to  grow  in 
marsh  land.  I  have  several  times  tried  to  grow  it 
from  plants  imported  direct,  but  have  always  failed 
to  flower  it  more  than  once.  Has  any  British  gar- 
dener succeeded  in  establishing  it  ?  The  Siberian 
C.  maoranthum,  on  tbe  other  hand,  has  done  well 
with  me  as  a  greenhouse  plant ;  so  also  has  C.  Cal- 
ceolus.  Others  that  grow  and  flower  are  C.  candi- 
dum  and  C.  parviflorum,  but  the  pretty  little  C. 
guttatum  I  cannot  grow  even.  All  the  above  are 
well  worth  the  most  careful  attention.  There  are 
other  pretty  little  Orchids  which  may  be  grown  in 
frames;  most  of  them  thrive  in  small  pots  in  well 
drained,  fibrous  sandy  loam  mixed  with  nodules  of 
limestone. 

With  the  increasing  warmth  and  bright 
weather  we  have  h.id  the  plants  seem  to  im- 
prove daily.  For  the  last  few  days  the  sun  has 
shone  brightly,  and  the  nights  with  a  few  excep- 
tions have  not  beea  col  I.  We  have  for  the  last 
three  or  four  days  been  repotting  the  Cypripediums. 
Some  of  the  species  are  plantel  in  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum,  others  in  equal  portions  of  peat  and 
loam  ;  some  seasons  we  have  repotted  them  earlier. 
C.  Spicerianum  thrives  best  in  loam,  but  as  it 
requires  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots,  the  fibre 
decays  during  the  twelve  months, and  becomes 
soar  even  with  ample  drainage.  I  use  Sphagnum 
with  the  potting  compost,  and  it  is  encouraged  to 
grow  on  the  surface.  We  idso  use  a  little  fibrous 
yellow  loam  for  the  hybrids  that  have  been  raised 
from  C.  Spicerianum.  The  vigour  and  beauly  of 
the  foliage  of  C.  Leeanum  are  pleasing  to  an  Orchid 
fancier.  Others  that  have  been  surface  dressed  or 
repotted  are  C.  Ston^i,  C.  grande,  C.  Dominianum, 
and  several  other  hybrids.  In  repotting  or  surface- 
dressing  Orchids  finish  off  the  surface  well  ;  the 
pieces  of  peat  must  be  alternately  placed  with 
Sphagnum  in  a  live  state,  and  intermixed  with 
pieces  of  drainage  and  charcoal.  Another  point 
I  always  insist  upon  is  to  see  that  the  plants 
themselves  are  thoroughly  cleaned  before  re- 
potting them.  Wash  the  leaves  well  with  a 
soft  sponge,  and  examine  the  bulbs  of  all 
that  have  bulbs  to  see  that  no  scale  has  made 
a  home  on  them.  Attend  now  very  carefully 
to  the  watering  of  all  Orchids  starting  to  grow  or 
in  a  growing  condition.  They  are  not  so  easily 
injured  by  ovar-dryne?s  as  Heaths  or  other  finely 
rooted,  hard-wooded  plants,  but  anything  that  is 


likely  to  check  the  steady  growth  of  a  plant 
must  be  injurious,  whether  it  is  lack  of  water  at 
the  roots,  or  over-dryness  in  the  atmosphere  when 
it  ought  to  be  moist.  The  most  serious  of  the  ills 
that  check  the  growth  of  Orchids  and  disfigure 
them  to  boot  is  the  in?idious  yellow  thrips  working 
unseen  in  the  yet  undeveloped  growths. 

J.  Douglas. 


Ferns. 


PROPAGATING  FERNS. 

"  DooDiA's  "  remarks  with  regard  to  the  advantages 
of  young  plants  over  old  stunted  specimens  come 
at  a  seasonable  time,  the  spring  being  the  best 
time  to  commence  operations  tither  by  division  of 
old  plants  or  by  raising  young  stock  from  spores. 
The  latter  is  the  better  method  for  all  such  as  may 
be  obtained  in  that  way  ;  but  there  are  many  of 
our  most  beautiful  Ferns  which  do  not  mature  their 
spores,  and  in  some  cases  do  not  show  any  signs  of 
producing  them.  These  must  be  propagated  by 
divisions  or  in  some  instances  by  bulbiU,  which 
are  formed  on  the  surface  of  tbe  fronds. 

In  these  notes  I  will  deal  with  such  as  should 
be  propagated  by  division,  foremost  amongst  which 
is  the  beautiful  Adiantum  Karleyense.  When  break- 
ing up  large  specimens,  there  is  some  risk  of  losing 
them,  bat  if  young  plants  which  have  not  become 
pot-bound  are  taken,  they  may  be  divide!  into  two 
or  three,  or  perhaps  more,  and  if  potted  straight 
away  and  put  into  a  close  frame,  they  will  suffer 
very  little  and  will  soon  start  away  again.  This 
beautiful  Fern  is  often  grown  under  heavy  shading, 
I  find,  however,  that  it  will  do  better  when  more 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  light.  If  potted  in  gooS 
porous  loamy  compost  and  liberally  supplied  with 
water,  it  will  grow  freely  enough.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  it  requires  a 
slove  temperature.  I  once  saw  some  beautiful 
plants  of  A.  Farleyense  under  rather  unusual  treat- 
ment. It  was  in  the  spring-time,  and  they  were 
on  a  shelf  in  a  house  with  a  southern  aspect  and 
without  any  shading  ;  the  pots  stood  on  a  bed  of 
growing  Sphagnum  iloss.  The  healthy  condition 
of  the  plants  and  the  lovely  tint  in  the  young 
fronds  fully  proved  that  the  conditions  were  exactly 
suitable. 

Any  of  the  other  Adiantums  which  have  spread- 
ing rhizomes  may  be  propagated  in  the  same  way, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  all  those  with  the  red 
tint  in  the  fronds  succeed  best  in  a  sunny  position, 
while  those  of  a  more  sombre  hue  delight  in  a 
shady  position. 

Many  of  the  Davallias  miy  be  propagated  by 
division,  and  suflicient  stock  kept  up  with  little 
trouble.  Most  of  the  Davallias  may  also  be  raised 
from  spores,  but  it  is  a  slow  process,  and  where 
only  a  limited  number  is  required  it  is  hardly  worth 
the  trouble.  Microlepia  hirta  cristata  is  a  grand 
Fern  when  frequently  divided  and  grown  in  small 
pots,  but  larger  specimens  are  not  nearly  so  ele- 
gant. All  the  forms  of  Nephrolepis  are  much 
prettier  when  grown  on  freely  from  single  crowns. 
Old  specimens  get  too  dense  and  do  not  make  such 
fine  fronds.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  spring 
is  the  best  time  for  dividing  Ferns,  but  in  the  case 
of  old  stunted  specimens  they  should  first  be  potted 
on  or  surfaced,  it  being  essential  to  secure  a  few 
new  roots.  In  some  instances  where  the  crowns  do 
not  spread  far.  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Pterises, 
some  surface  soil  may  be  added  and  a  little  later 
on  some  of  the  outside  crowns  may  be  cut  away 
with  roots  without  disturbing  the  old  plants  much, 
and  where  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  old  speci- 
mens this  is  an  advantage. 

Some  advocate  dividing  Ferns  while  they  are 
dormant,  but  my  experience  is  that  it  is  much 
better  to  do  so  after  the  spring  growth  is  well 
started.  Of  course,  it  requires  care,  and  they  must 
not  stand  about  to  get  withered,  for  if  the  young 
fronds  get  permanently  damaged  there  will  be  no 
vitality  left.  After  being  kept  close  and  shaded 
for  a  few  days  they  may  be  graduiUy  exposed  to 
more  light  and  air  again.     In  potting  the  divisions  | 


it  is  best  to  use  small  pots,  and  they  can  be  potted 
on  as  soon  as  they  are  well  established.  In  pot- 
ting Ferns  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  should  be  kept  low  enough 
for  the  new  roots,  which  come  from  the  base  of 
the  lower  fronds  to  come  into  contact  with  the  soil. 

F.  H. 


A  seasonable  note.— Just  now.  when  potting 
is  more  or  less  being  carried  on  amongst  all  kinds 
of  plants,  a  word  of  two  may  save  some  of  the 
seedling  Ferns  which  may  be  springing  up  here 
and  there.  In  Orchid  pots  and  baskets  particularly 
will  these  be  found.  Adiantums  in  variety,  Pterises, 
Gymnogrammas,Aspleniums,  and  other  kinds  will 
all  prove  useful.  Seedlings  which  spring  up  spon- 
taneously amongst  other  plants  usually  tlirive  well, 
and  it  is  generally  pretty  easy  to  secure  them  with 
sufiicient  roots  to  ensure  their  safety.  1  have  noted 
in  some  cases  that  the  seedlings  have  come  op 
so  thickly  in  other  pot  plants  as  to  quite  cover  the 
surface.  These  if  taken  in  time  will  make  capital 
little  stuff  for  pricking  oflt  into  pans  if  quite  small 
or  for  potting  singly  if  sufliciently  large.  In 
this  way  it  is  quite  possible  to  keep  np  quite  a 
young  stock  of  Ferns  that  in  due  course  would  be 
far  more  serviceable  than  retaining  so  many  old 
stunted  plants.  Where  any  seedlings  are  growing 
upon  walls,  by  all  means  leave  them  alone  in  their 
position.  Do  not  heedlessly  cast  aside  young  Ferns 
of  any  kicd,  more  especially  where  any  quantity  is 
wanted  for  decoration.  Their  use  will  save  many 
plants  that  take  longer  tobecome  established.— G.H. 

Adiantutn  fragile. — A  beautiful  little  speci- 
men of  this  species  comes  to  me  from  the  Messrs. 
Birkenhead  for  a  name.  It  is  a  singular  and  well- 
marked  plant,  which  is  found  growing  on  calcare- 
ous rocks  in  Jamaica  and  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Specimens  of  this  plant  came  into  my  possession 
now  many  years  ago  through  Capt.  Toppin,  of  the 
5th  West  India  Regiment,  who  brought  me  a  lot 
of  Ferns  to  name  which  he  had  collected  in  the 
West  Indies.  I  have  never  before  heard  of  it  in 
cultivation.  It  is  a  very  slender  plant,  with  a  wiry 
rachis  and  with  very  short  stipes.  It  has  (lie 
peculiarity  of  casting  its  pinnules,  leaving  quite 
bare  stems,  caused,  1  have  no  doubt,  through  in- 
attention to  watering.— W.  H.  G. 

Adiantum  macrophyllum  striatum  album. 

— Messrs.  Rogers,  of  Fern  Bank  Nurseries,  Lods- 
worth,  Sussex,  send  us  some  specimens  of  this 
Fern.  The  plant  would  appear  to  be  a  good  robust 
grower  and  a  decidedly  handsome  and  highly  de- 
corative form  of  the  old  macrophyllum.  We  are 
not  aware  if  its  young  fronds  assume  a  reddish 
pink  tinge  as  in  the  typical  plant,  never  having 
seen  it  growing,  but  the  mature  fronds  are  broadly 
and  regularly  streaked  with  white,  rendering  it 
very  handsome  and  di-stinct. 

Ferns  for  covering  walls. — Brick  pockets 
are  sometimes  built  in  the  walls  for  planting  Ferns 
in,  and  in  some  instances  these  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  but  it  would  entail  some  cost  as  well  as 
trouble  to  re-buil  1  w.iUs  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary,  for  on  walls  where  there  is  suflS.- 
cient  moisture  many  of  the  Ferns  with  spreading 
rhizomes  will,  when  once  established,  grow  freely 
and  eventually  cover  a  considerable  space.  Many 
of  the  Adiantums  and  some  of  the  Polypodiums 
also  succeed  well.  For  such  as  require  more  soil 
to  root  into  some  rough  compost  may  be  fixed  to 
the  wall  by  means  of  galvanised  wire  netting. 
Cork  pockets  may  be  made  to  hang  against  the 
wall,  and  many  Ferns  do  well  in  these.  All  the 
Platyceriums  may  be  recommended  for  growing  in 
pockets,  and  when  hung  against  a  moist  wall 
succeed  better  than  when  in  a  drier  position.  The 
Davallias,  too,  are  almost  all  of  them  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  D.  dissecta,  D.  Griflithiana,  D.  Mariesi, 
D.  elegans,  D.  Tyermanui,  and  similar  varieties 
being  the  most  useful.  The  Nephrolepis  do  better 
when  the  compost  is  fixed  to  the  wall  by  means  of 
wire  netting.  The  varieties  should  be  selected 
according  to  the  space  that  can  be  given  them. 
N.  pectinata  is  the  best  of  the  smaller  growing 
sorts.    N.  exaltata  and  N.  philippinensis  are  also 
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useful.  N.  davallioides  may  be  used  where  space 
is  not  limited.  Goniophlebium  subaurioulatum  is 
another  fine  Kern  for  growing  against  a  wall,  but 
requires  a  warm  position.  Under  good  treatment 
the  long  pendulous  fronds  are  very  effective.  Hy- 
polepis  distans  spreads  very  freely.  H.  repens 
may  also  be  included.  Many  other  Ferns  might  be 
added  to  this  list,  but  the  above  will  be  found  a 
useful  selection.  It  requires  a  little  care  in  arrang- 
ing the  different  sorts,  but  with  a  little  judgment 
a  large  space  may  be  made  very  effective. — F.  H. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


A  FEW  GOOD  SHRUBS. 

The  following  shrubs  are  both  very  ornamental 
and  quite  distinct,  while  judiciou.sly  planted 
they  afford  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  few  ccim- 
mon  subjects  which  are  repeated  again  and 
again  in  moat  gardens. 

Deutzia  ckenata  florb-plbno. —  Notwidi- 
slanding  the  fact  that  this  Deutzia  is  easily  pro- 
pagated and  a  cheap  plant  in  nurseries,  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  it  is  not  often  met  with,  yet  at  its  best  it 
is  really  a  very  beautiful  shrub.  Apart  from  the 
beauty  of  the  blossoms  they  are  borne  in  the  great- 
est profusion.  It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil  and 
situation,  but  succeeds  best  in  a  fairly  deep  open 
loam  that  is  not  dried  up  during  the  summer.  As 
with  many  of  the  Spira3as,  this  Deutzia  is  much 
improved  by  a  little  extra  attention,  for  the  trim- 
ming out  of  old  and  exhausted  wood  allows  the 
younger  and  more  vigorous  shoots  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  themselves,  which  treatment  re- 
sults in  finer  blossoms.  There  are  two  well  marked 
forms  of  tbis  double  Deutzia,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  more  beautiful.  The  first,  known 
by  the  name  of  candidissima  plena  and  Pride  of 
Kochester,  produces  pure  white  blossoms,  while  the 
second  has  the  outside  of  the  petals  deeply  tinged 
with  a  kind  of  rosy  purple.  This  feature  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  bud  state,  but  it  is 
also  prominent  in  all  stages  of  the  flower.  The 
variety  in  question  is  known  as  rosea  plena  and 
extus  purpurea. 

Azalea  odoeata. — This  possesses  a  plurality  of 
names,  for  besides  the  above  it  is  also  known  as 
Azalea  f  i  agrans.  Rhododendron  azaleoides,  and  R. 
Bub-deciduum.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  be- 
tween Rhododendron  ponticum  and  one  of  the 
hardy  Azaleas,  and  according  to  Loudon  was  raised 
about  1820.  The  flowers  of  this  Azalea  vary  a 
good  deal  in  colour,  for  in  some  they  are  very  much 
of  the  hue  of  Rhododendron  ponticum,  while  in 
others  they  are  nearly  white,  and  various  inter- 
mediate shades  of  lilac  and  mauve  are  also  repre- 
sented amongthem.  The  leafage,  too,  is  by  no  means 
uniform,  that  of  some  specimens  being  very  much 
paler  than  others,  and  while  a  few  of  them  are  al- 
most if  not  quite  deciduous,  the  majority  of  them 
retain  a  good  many  of  their  leaves  throughout  the 
winter.  A  bed  of  this  Azalea  is  a  very  beautiful 
object  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  hardy  Azaleas 
are  over.  During  sunshine  the  fragrance  of  the 
blossoms  is  very  noticeable. 

CvTisus  Andkeanhs. — Few  plants,  especially 
hardy  shrubs,  have  advanced  so  rapidly  in  popular 
favour  as  this  Broom,  of  which'  some  thousands 
must  have  been  sold  by  our  nurserymen  within  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  principally  increased  by 
grafting  on  to  the  common  Broom,  and  the  point 
of  union  being  in  most  cases  close  to  the  ground,  it 
may  in  planting  be  covered  with  soil,  so  that  the 
graft  will  in  time  push  forth  roofs  of  its  own,  and 
as  the  stock  never  produces  any  suckers,  many  of 
the  objections  to  grafting  do  not  apply  in  this 
case.  As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  this  variety 
cannot  be  reproduced  from  seed. 

Magnolia  STELLATA.—This  is  is  one  of  the 
early  flowering  Magnolias  and  blooms  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Yulan,  but,  unlike  that  magnifi- 
cent tree,  this  will  flower  freely  when  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  feet  high.     It  forms  a  numerous- 


branched  bush,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  each 
about :'  inches  in  diameter,  are  composed  of  several 
strap-like  petals  of  a  pure  white.  A  small  beil  planted 
with  this  Magnolia  and  carpeted  with  the  North 
American  Partridge  Berry  (Gaultheria  procum- 
bens)  forms  a  very  pileasing  feature,  as  the  white 
flowers  contrast  with  the  bronzed  leaves  and  bright 
red  berries  of  the  Gaultheria,  while  the  surface  of 
the  ground  being  covered,  the  blooms  of  the  Mag- 
nolia are  not  so  liable  to  be  splashed  during  heavy 
rains  as  they  would  be  without  something  of  the 


rather  spreading  bush,  clothed  with  beautiful 
light-coloured  pinnate  leaves,  and  about  August  is 
plentifully  furnished  with  spikes  of  bright  rosy- 
pink  blossoms.  In  common  with  many  leguminous 
I  plants,  this  Indigofera,  from  the  deep-descending 
nature  of  its  roots,  will  thrive  in  rather  light  sandy 
soils  better  than  many  other  subjects. 

BuBUS  DELiciosus  (the  Rocky  Mountain  Bram- 
ble) is  widely  removed  from  any  other  Brambles. 
Its  slender  branches  are  clothed  with  Currant-like 
leaves,  and  the  blooms  resemble  pure  white  Dog 


llhodotypo..;  kerrioides. 


kind.  Magnolia  Halleana  is  also  another  name  for 
this  species. 

Rhodotypos  keeeioides. — The  specific  name 
of  this  is  very  appropiiate,  for  it  much  resembles 
the  well-known  Kerria  japonica,  except  that  the 
blooms  are  larger  and  pure  white,  like  single  Roses. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  from  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced in  18(5(5,  quite  hardy,  not  at  all  particular  as 
to  soil,  and  will  flower  for  months  together. 

Indigofeea  floeibuxda. — Though  more  tender 
than  any  of  the  preceding  and  often  treated  as  a 
wall  plant  with  satisfactory  results,  this  Indigo- 
fera is  very  beautiful  in  the  open  ground,  for  even 
if  cut  down  by  the  winter  it  quickly  recovers,  and 
not  only  grows  away  freely,  but  will  flower  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer.     In  the  open  it  forms  a 


Roses.  Like  the  last,  this  is  often  trained  to  a 
wall,  and  in  such  a  situation  it  flowers  profusely  ; 
as  a  shrub,  too,  in  the  open  ground  it  usually 
blooms  well.  It  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  is  still 
quite  an  uncommon  plant  in  nurseries. 

Daphniphylld.m  glaucescexs. — This  differs 
from  the  whole  of  the  above  in  being  evergreen  in 
character,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  decidedly 
ornamental  member  of  this  class.  It  forms  a 
sturdy  growing,  freely  branched,  rounded  bush, 
plentifully  furnished  wilh  foliage.  The  leaves  are 
each  Ci  inches  or  7  inches  long  and  a  couple  of 
inches  wide.  The  upper  part  of  the  leaf  is  of  a 
delicate  pale  green,  while  the  under  surface  is 
clothed  with  a  bluish  grey  glaucescence.    The  bark 
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of  the  young  shoots  and  the  midribs  of  the  leaves, 
as  well  as  their  stalks,  are  red.  A  variety  of  this 
last  is  jessoensis.  whose  leaves  are  smaller  and 
more  rounded,  while  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
dwarfer.  This  is  rather  more  tender  than  the  type, 
which  is  scarcely  ever  injured,  even  during  severe 
frosts.  T. 

Fabiana  imbricata. — This  shrub,  where  only 
partly  protected  by  a  belt  of  shrubs,  has  suffered 
very  much  from  the  recent  severe  frost.  Planted  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall  and  mulched  with  partly 
decayed  leaves,  it  not  only  is  safer,  but  the  warmth 
from  the  wall  encourages  a  fuller  crop  of  its  fun- 
nel-like blossoms.  The  finest  specimen  I  ever  saw 
was  growing  against  a  south  wall,  which  had  the 
extra  protection  of  a  glass  verandah. — M. 

Berberis  Wallichiana. — The  evergreen  spe- 
cies ot  Barberries  are  (e.xclusive  of  the  Mahonia 
section)  by  no  means  numerous,  yet  they  include 
among  their  number  two  of  our  most  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs,  viz  ,  B.  Darwini  and  B.  steno- 
phylla.  While  less  showy  than  these  two,  B. 
Wallichiana  is  a  very  handsome  shrub,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  the  others.  It  forms  a  dense 
compact  bush,  freely  clothed  with  large  oblong- 
shaped  leaves  of  a  deep  glossy  green  tint,  while 
the  light,  clear  yellow  flowers  are  borne  about  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  The  berries  which  suc- 
ceed them  are  of  a  purple  hue,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  not  particularly  numerous.  While  very  orna- 
mental throughout  the  year  by  reason  of  its  hand- 
some foliage,  this  Barberry  is,  of  course,  addition- 
ally so  when  in  bloom,  as  the  contrast  between  the 
deep-tinted  leaves  and  the  clear  yellow  blossoms  is 
very  marked.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
was  originally  discovered  by  Wallich,  but,  I  believe, 
introduced  into  cultivation  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
through  their  collector  Thomas  Lobb.  Unlike 
many  plants  from  the  same  region,  it  is  seldom 
afllected  by  even  our  most  severe  winters.  This 
Barberry  is  also  occasionally  met  with  under  the 
name  of  B.  Hookeri.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Barberries  three  other  species  may  be 
noted.  They  are  B.  empetritolia,  remarkable  as 
being  one  of  the  parents  (B.  Darwini  was  the 
other)  of  B.  stenophylla ;  B.  dulcis,  a  free-growing 
bush  whose  bright  yellow  solitary  flowers  are  borne 
on  very  long  stalks ;  and  the  curious  B.  congesti- 
flora  hakeoides,  a  sturdy  growing  bush,  whose 
leaves,  which  are  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  long,  are 
roundish,  of  a  stout  coriaceous  nature,  and  fur- 
nished with  large  conspicuous  spines  upon  the 
margin.  The  flowers  are  of  a  golden  yellow  colour 
and  crowded  together  in  dense  heads.  It  is  widely 
removed  from  any  other  species  of  Barberry.  All 
of  the  above  with  the  exception  of  B.  Wallichiana 
and  the  hybrid  B.  stenophylla  are  natives  of  the 
southern  portion  ot  South  America.— T. 

The  Mexican  Orange  Flower.— There  can 

be  little  doubt  about  the  hardiness  of  Choisya  ter- 
nata  in  most  parts  of  England.  My  experience  of  it  is 
that  it  is  far  more  hardier  than  the  Laurustinus.  If 
it  could  be  made  to  flower  later  than  it  does  natur- 
ally, then  it  would  be  far  more  popular  than  lit  !is, 
for  very  few  shrubs  are  more  easily  cultivated 
than  this,  and  it  can  be  increased  by  cuttings  very 
quickly.  Its  great  fault,  however,  is  caused  by  its 
precociousness  in  flowering,  as  in  three  years  out 
of  four  its  flower-buds  are  destroyed  by  late  spring 
frosts.  ^This  at  least  is  the  case  here  in  Suffolk,  and 
I  have  seen  it  lose  its  crop  of  flowers  even  in  Corn- 
wall by  frosts  and  cutting  winds.  The  buds  are 
certainly  very  tender  and  susceptible  to  injury 
from  these  causes,  so  that  it  is  but  seldom  seen  in 
its  best  form  out  of  doors,  and  there  is  but  little 
inducement  to  plant  it  largely,  except  in  very 
sheltered  spots  or  in  a  mild  climate.  It  grows 
freely,  and  its  natural  habit  is  good  and  well 
balanced, — J.  C.  T.\llack. 

Erica  codonodes.— Here  this  shrub  is  not 
hardy,  except  where  protected  from  north  and  east 
winds  by  Evergreens.  We  have  several  plants  of 
it  which  have  stood  uninjured  through  the  last  six 
winters.  The  plants  in  question  are  growing  close 
to  the  edge  of  a  small  piece  of  water,  but  are  well 
protected  by  Rhododendrons,  &c.     Not  more  than 


20  feet  away  were  half  a  dozen  others,  but  these 
being  exposed  to  high  winds  the  frost  of  1890 
killed  them  entirely.  In  the  open  this  shrub  is  a 
long  way  from  being  hardy,  which  is  a  pity,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  few  hardy  subjects  that  flower 
twice  every  year — now,  and  again  in  October. 
Planted  in  peat  and  under  the  protection  of  a 
south  wall  or  bank  of  shrubs  it  well  repays  a  little 
extra  labour.  We  have  so  few  hardy  trees  or 
shrubs  that  flower  in  January,  that  those  we  have 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of.— E.  Molyneux,  Swan- 
more,  Hants. 

In    exposed  positions    this  plant  gets  terribly 

lUsiigured  by  20°  of  frost  in  Somerset.  ^  It  must  have 
a  very  sheltered  place  to  be  at  all  reliable.  1  would 
not  think  of  plsiiitiiif;  it  iu  the  open  outside  of  Devon- 
shire. If  I  had  a  rather  large  uiiheated  liousf  to  fur- 
nish I  would  use  it  there,  as  the  fact  that  it  blooms  at 
mid-winter  enhances  its  value.  What  it  wants  is  pro- 
tection from  cold,  cutting  winds. — J.  C.  C. 


Societies 'and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
February  11. 

This  meeting  was  a  very  full  one,  being  in  the 
opinion  of  many  the  best  ever  held  in  Feb- 
ruary. Orchids  were  strongly  represented,  and 
that  in  good  variety  also,  but  the  Cypripediums 
were  the  most  en  cridcnce.  It  is  marvellous  with 
what  rapidity  new  forms  of  the  Slipper  family 
appear.  In  spite  of  the  numbers  of  new  hybrids  the 
quality  is  well  maintained,  distinct  additions 
appearing  at  nearly  every  meeting.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  New  Holland  plants  and  forced  Lilacs  with 
other  early  spring  flowers  also  claimed  a  good 
share  of  attention,  whilst  the  handsome  hybrid 
forms  of  Amaryllis  have  thus  early  in  the  year 
made  a  good  impression.  Some  few  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  also  shown,  and  that  in  good  quality. 
Of  fruit  there  was  a  large  display  of  Apples  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  beautiful 
examples  of  home-grown  Oranges  were  also  much 
admired. 

Orchid  Committee. 

The  exhibits  on  this  occasion  were  many,  and 
the  awards  also  more  numerous  than  usual.  B'irst- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

DENDROBiuMOwENiANnM(D,  Linawianummajus 
X  Wardianum,  grand  var.). — This  is  a  lovely  hy- 
brid, having  all  the  free  characteristics  of  D.  no- 
bile,  being  of  similar  growth,  but  paler  in  colour, 
promising,  however,  to  be  equally  as  free  flowering. 
Some  five  or  six  plants  were  shown,  all  being  uni- 
form in  this  respect.  The  lip  is  that  of  U.  Wardi- 
anum in  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  coloured 
as  in  that  species,  but  in  form  take  after  those  of  the 
other  parent.  A  fine  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Norman 
Cookson,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cymbidium  grandiflorum. — This  is  a  species 
with  remarkably  fine  flowers  (as  large  as  in  Cat- 
tleya  Triana;),  with  six  to  the  one  spike,  and  of 
fine  substance.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale 
yellowish  green  shade,  the  lip  being  larger  than  in 
many  species  and  nicely  fringed,  spotted  towards 
the  edges  with  brownish  spots,  and  others  of  a 
crimson  shade  in  the  centre.  A  very  distinct  spe- 
cies.    From  Messr.s.  F.  Ross  and  Co.,  Merstham. 

PHAL.ENOrSIS  SCHILLBRIANA  VBSTILIS. — This  is 
a  pure  white  variety  and  might  fairly  have  been 
called  "  alba  "  ;  the  foliage  is  that  of  the  species, 
but  the  markings  which  distinguish  it  are  not  so 
well  defined.  One  might  almost  surmise  that  it  is 
a  cross  between  P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  amabilis.  the 
foliage  being  short  and  sturdy,  as  in  that  species. 
From  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

PnATUS  AMABILIS. — This  is  a  lovely  hybrid  (P.  tu- 
berculosus  x  P.  grandiflorus).  The  sepals  and  petals 
resemble  those  of  P.  tuberculosus,  being  of  a  pale 
flesh  colour,  the  lip  having  more  of  the  latter 
parent's  features  and  in  colour  a  curious  blending 
of  pale  brown,  with  purple  towards  the  throat. 
The  plant  was  a  small  one,  but  bore  half-a-dozen 


or  so  of  fine  flowers  ;  with  age  it  should  bo  even 
finer.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Cypripedium  WlNNiAsu.M  (C.  Druryi  x  villos- 
sum),  which  has  lustrous  flowers  of  the  colour  of 
those  of  the  latter  parent,  but  brighter  and  more 
compact  in  form.  It  is  a  very  charming  hybrid 
of  much  promise.     From  Jlessrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

DBNDROBIU.M  NOBILE  Amesi.e.  in  which  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  French  white,  the  lip 
being  finely  marked  with  a  very  dark  velvety 
maroon  spot  in  the  throat  and  edged  with  white, 
the  flower  of  the  size  of  that  of  D.  nobile.  An  im- 
ported species  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

L-Ei.iA  HYBRIDA  Maynardi  (L.  pumila  Dayana 
X  Cattleya  dolosa). — This  has  the  dwarf  habit 
of  L.  pumila,  the  colouring  of  the  flower  show- 
ing traces  of  C.  dolosa  very  clearly,  the  lip  of  a 
rich  shade  of  violet-crimson.  From  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co. 

Cattleya  Trian.e  (Hillingdon  var.). — This  has 
extra  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  broad,  the 
lip  also  broad  and  the  colouricg  bright  and  dis- 
tinct, a  fine  form.     From  Mr.  W.  Whiteley. 

Cattleya  Trian.e  Florence  Le  Doux. — A 
distinct  form  with  pale  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip 
extra  large,  finely  blotched  with  velvety  crimson, 
another  good  variety.  From  Mr.  Le  Doux,  East 
Molesey. 

Odoxtoglo.-^sum  ciRRHdSUM  (Le  Doux's  var.). — 
An  extra  vigorous  form  of  this  lovely  Odontoglot, 
the  lip  possessing  a  deeper  golden  blotch,  whilst  the 
individual  flowers  are  large  ;  it  might  have  been 
majus.     From  Mr.  Le  Doux. 

Mesospinididm  (Cochlioda  ?)  vulcaxicum 
GRAXDIFLORUM. — A  very  fine  variety  with  much 
larger  flowers,  and  also  of  more  vigorous  habit, 
than  the  type,  the  individual  blooms  larger  than 
those  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus.  From  Mr. 
Le  Doux. 

Cypripediu.m  conco-Lawre  (C.  concolor  x  Law- 
renceanum).  —  In  this  fine  hybrid  the  form  and 
markings  of  the  flower  are  those  of  C.  concolor.  but 
the  blooms  approach  those  of  the  other  parent  in 
size,  with  veinings  of  its  colour,  but  in  a  subdued 
form ;  the  plant  bore  a  twin-flowered  spike.  From 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Botanical  certificates  were  voted  to  Eria  bar- 
bata  (Reich.)  and  Diuris  maculata,  two  small  forms 
of  Orchids  more  interesting  as  curiosities  than  for 
their  showy  character.  The  latter  has  pretty  yel- 
low flowers,  and  is  an  introduction  from  Queens- 
land in  1825.  Both  came  from  the  Royal  Botanio 
Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  a  choice  group  of 
various  kinds,  which  consisted  of  Phalfenopsis 
Sanderiana,  one  plant  bearing  a  short  spike  of  fine 
flowers  of  a  rosy  pink  shade,  suffused  with  violet; 
P.  Stuartiana,  a  finely  spotted  variety  ;  La;lia  an- 
ceps  Schrcederiana,  with  very  pure  white  flowers, 
having  broad  petals  ;  one  of  the  best  forms.  Den- 
drolies  were  represented  by  D.  nol>ile  Ballianum,  a 
pale  form  ;  D.  nobile,  imported  plants  ;  D.  Leechi- 
anum,  much  resemliling  D.  Ainsworthi ;  I).  San- 
der;e.  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  ex- 
panded and  with  a  dark  blotch  of  maroon.  L. 
Skinneii  alba,  always  a  choice  and  much  appre- 
ciated, as  well  as  beautiful.  Orchid,  was  repre- 
sented by  two  plants  bearing  fine  flowers  ;  L. 
Skinneri  was  also  represented  by  very  fine  forms, 
distinct  in  shading,  L.  S.  picturata,  very  bright, 
and  L.  S.  leucoglossa,  with  broad  petals,  being 
two  good  varieties.  Cypripedium  Exul,  a  variety 
with  small,  but  distinctly  marked  flowers,  and  a 
good  example  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum  were 
also  shown  ;  also  Masdevallia  Hincksiana  and  Ar- 
pophyllum  spicatum  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  bad  a  large  group 
of  finely  grown  and  well-flowered  Cypripediums, 
remarkably  vigorous  and  bearing  large  flowers  for 
their  kinds.  These  consisted  of  C.  Morgani;c,  very 
fine  in  size  and  colour;  C.  Williamsi,  with  large 
blooms,  having  much  of  C.  superbum,  but  devoid 
of  the  spots.  C.  nitens,  shown  in  a  basket  in 
excellent  condition,  is  a  finely  marked  hybrid 
and  very  showy.  C.  insigne  and  C.  Harrisianum 
were   shown    in    variety.     C.  Leeanum,  C.  eury- 
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andrum,  C.  Sedeni  candidulum,  C.  Meirax  and  C. 
Fitchianum  were  also  in  good  form  ;  C.  selligerum, 
rich  in  colour,  and  C.  Measuresianum,  with  C.  Sal- 
lieri  and  C.  Amesianum  were  also  included.  Other 
things  consisted  of  Lajlia  harpophjlla  and  a  fine 
form  of  Cattleya  Triana?  alba  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  sent  a  beautifully 
flowered  lot  of  Phalajnopsids,  chiefly  P.  Schilleiiana, 
many  with  branching  spikes  of  good  size,  the  col- 
our also  good.  P.  Schilleriana  aurea  was  also 
shown,  and  Saccolabium  bellinum,  making  in  all  a 
■very  charming  exhibit  of  well-grown  plants  (silver 
Flora  medal).  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda  had  a 
group  of  small  plants  of  Cypripediums,  consisting 
of  several  hybi  ids,  C.  porphyrospilum  (Lowi  x  ve- 
nustum)  being  a  very  distinctly  marked  and  pretty 
variety,  as  well  as  an  unusual  cross.  Odontoglossum 
Insleayi  leopardinum,  with  good  spikes,  Cattleya 
Trianre  and  Odontoglossum  Rossi  aureum  were  also 
shown  here  (silver  Banksian). 

Mr.  G.  Le  Doux  had  also  a  small  group  consistirg 
chiefly  of  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Triana;,  the  best 
of  which  were  Empress  Frederick  and  Formosa, 
the  lip  of  the  latter  finely  blotched  with  dark 
crimson  ;  Miltonia  Eoezli  magnifica,  an  excellent 
variety,  was  included  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Mr.  Crispin,  Fishponds,  Bristol,  sent  a  large 
boxful  of  cut  Cypripediums  in  numerous  varie- 
ties, amongst  which  C.  Haynaldianum  in  fine 
condition,  C.  calurum,  C.  vernixium.  C.  gemmi- 
ferum,  C.  Sallieri  Hyeanum,  and  others  were 
shown  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Ingram, 
Elstead  Hou.se,  Godalming,  bad  Cattleya  Waroc- 
queana  alba  (Linden's  var.),  a  pure  white  form. 
From  Mr.  E.  G.  Wrigley  came  Cattleya  Triana; 
alba,  a  lovely  variety  with  golden  yellow  blotch 
on  the  lip.  Mr.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  sent  cut 
blooms  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  album,  and 
plants  of  Angrsecum  hyaloides,  a  very  small,  but 
compactplant.and  A,  polystichum,  withRenanthera- 
like  growth,  both  bearing  small  white  flowers,  and 
the  Warnham  Court  var.  of  Cattleya  Trianse,  the 
lip  of  which  is  its  distinguishing  feature,  a  rich 
velvety  crimson  colour.  From  Mr.  White,  Arddar- 
roch,  Dumbarton,  came  a  small  form  of  Cattleya 
amethystoglossa,  and  from  the  Royal  ^Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin.  Dendrobium  teretifolium  and 
Epidendrura  xanthinum.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons 
again  showed  Epidendrum  Endrcsio-Wallisi,  a 
small,  but  most  interesting  Orchid  ;  and  from  Mr. 
Winn,  Selly  Hill,  Birmingham,  came  a  hybrid 
Cypripedium,  bearing  an  extra  large  flower,  C.  The 
Duke  (barbatum  grandiflorum  x  Stonei).  A  few 
other  cut  examples  were  shown  from  various 
sources,  but  not  specially  noteworthy. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  work  of  this  body  was  at  this  meeting  com- 
paratively light,  the  Orchid  and  the  fruit  com- 
mittees having  the  greatest  share  of  the  labour. 
No  first-class  certificates  were  awarded,  but  awards 
of  merit  were  made  to — 

Amahyllis  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  a  remarkably 
fine  self,  with  extra  large  and  finely  formed  flowers 
of  an  intensely  deep  vivid  crimson,  darker  at  the 
base  ;  the  plant  bore  two  spikes,  one  only  de- 
veloped. From  Viscountess  Hambledon,  (jreen- 
lands,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Chey.santhbmum  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill 
(Japanese  large  flowering),  with  extra  fine  flowers, 
strikingly  distinct  and  showy,  the  colour  a  golden 
yellow  with  bronzy  yellow  centre,  the  florets  nar- 
row, the  form  good.  From  Mr.  Owen,  Maiden- 
head. 

Mr.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher.  had  a  beauti- 
ful mixed  group  of  plants,  consisting  mainly  of 
Orchids  interspersed  with  a  few  other  flowering 
plants.  The  Orchids  consisted  of  good  decorative 
kinds,  Ccelogyne  cristata  being  finely  represented 
by  well-grown  and  most  profusely  flowered  plants, 
being  of  themselves  quite  a  feature.  Phaius 
grandiflorus  was  also  well  shown,  the  spikes  strong, 
and  carrying  each  an  extra  number  of  fine  large 
flowers.  _  Calanthe  vestita  liitea,  bearing  also 
good  spikes,  and  Cypripedium  insigne  were  also 
in  good  condition.  Of  other  flowering  plants, 
some  beautiful  examples  of  Thyrsacanthus  ru- 
tilans   were  shown,  with  Lily  of  the  Valley  and 


other  early  flowering  plants  (silver-gilt  Flora). 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  sent  a  group 
of  Ccelogyne  cristata.  small,  but  densely  flowered 
plants,  and  profusely  bloomed  examples  of  the 
pure  white  Lilac  Mme.  Legraye,  the  best  of  all 
whites  for  forcirg,  and  very  free.  Alba  grandi- 
fiora,  Mathieu  Dombasle.  a  double  Lilac,  and  Abel 
Chateney,  a  double  white  form,  were  also  shown, 
but  they  did  not  show  to  such  advantage  as  the 
first-named.  Lachenalia  Nelsoni  in  fine  colour, 
with  other  kinds,  was  also  staged  here.  Messrs. 
H.  Low  and  Co.  had  a  very  attractive  and  showy 
group  of  early-flowering  Cape  and  New  Holland 
plants,  embracing  Acacia  lineata,  A.  cordata,  A. 
rotundifolia,  and  A.  Drummondi ;  Pimelea  spec- 
tabilis,  Eriostemon  linearifolium,  Correa  cardina- 
lis.  and  Chorczema  Lowi,  their  new  variety,  which 
blooms  profusely  in  a  small  state.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  brighter  shade  than  those  of  any  other 
kind  (silver  Banksian). 

From  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Glyn,  Rooksnest,  Godstone, 
came  some  superb  cut  specimens  of  Acacia  deal- 
bata,  much  finer  than  the  imported  examples  ;  also 
several  dozen  cut  blooms  of  Camellias,  as  fim- 
biiataand  Countess  of  Dorking,  with  other  good 
old  kinds  (bronze  Flora). 

Messrs.E.D.Shuttleworlhand  Co.,  Peckham  Rye, 
and  Fleet,  Hants,  had  a  small  group  of  such  forced 
flowers  as  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  Azalea  mollis, 
interspersed  with  Drac.-cna  Lindeni  and  Cocos 
Weddelliana.  With  these  were  included  some 
very  good  examples  of  early  forced  Dafi'odils,  con- 
sisting of  such  good  kinds  as  Emperor,  Ard-Righ, 
Sir  Watkin  (extra),  Henry  Irving,  very  fine  ;  with 
obvallaris  (the  Tenby),  rugilobus.  bicolor  Hors- 
fieldi,  the  double  Daffodil,  Countess  of  Annesley. 
poeticus  ornatus,  Leedsi,  Circe,  and  incomparabil'is 
Cynosure— in  all  a  very  attractive  exhibit  (bronze 
Flora).  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  staged  a  quantity  of 
well  grown  and  freely  flowered  Cyclamens,  the 
plants  of  large  .size  (bronze  Flora  medal). 

Jlessrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  had  a  number  of  dwarf 
and  profusely-flowered  Erica  Wilmoreana,  very 
showy,  and  a  lot  of  well-grown  Dracicnas  of  the 
narrow-leaved  kinds,  as  D.  superba  and  D.  elegant- 
issima,  with  D.  Sidneyi,  which  has  its  foliage  more 
recurved.  Messrs.  R.  A'eitch  and  Son,  Exeter, 
showed  two  examples  of  Arum  sanctum  paliEsti- 
num,  with  dark  maroon  spathes  ;  also  Asparagus 
retrofractus  arboreus.  an  erect  growing  form.  Mr. 
Mortimer.  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey,  had  a 
valuable  decoiative  Chrysanthemum  called  Golden 
Gem,  just  the  kind  for  cutting,  being  still  very 
fresh  and  good.  Mr.  H.  B.  May  showed  a  small 
basket  of  Carnation  Miss  Joliflte  in  good  form. 
Messrs.  ,J.  Laing  and  Sons  showed  Clivia  Exquisite 
with  well  formed  flowers.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  sent  Pandanus  Baptisti,  a  spineless  species 
with  graceful  arching  foliage,  deep  green  in  colour, 
with  here  and  there  golden  stripes,  a  promising 
decorative  plant.  Several  good  and  very  vigorous 
forms  of  seedling  Amarvllis  came  from  Viscountess 
Hambledon's  garden,  all  being  of  good  quality  and 
extremely  showy  from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Some  splendid  collections  of  fruit,  several  lots  of 
seedling  Apples,  and  a  quantity  of  ."Mushrooms  and 
other  \egetables  were  staged  at  this  meeting. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Apple  Standard-bearer,  a  variety  above 
medium  size,  somewhat  like  Lady  Henniker  in 
shape,  with  firm,  brisk  flesh  of  good  flavour.  It 
was  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  slightly  tinged  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side  and  russet  on  the  reverse. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  heavy  cropper.  From  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bannister,  Cote  House  Gardens. Westbury-on  Trym, 
Gloucester. 

Seedling  Apples  were  sent  by  Mr.  Clarke,  Saffron 
Walden,  and  Mr.  R.  Maher,  Yattendon  Court, 
Berks.  Some  very  fine  Apples,  grown  within  the 
five  mile  radius,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Roupell.  the 
varieties  being  The  Queen,  Newton  Wonder,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Prince  Arthur,  Melon  Apple,  and  Bau- 
mann's  Red  Winter  Reinette.  A  very  large  collec- 
tion of  fruit  in  excellent  pieservation  (lUO  dishes 
of  Apples  and  six  of  Pears)  was  staged  by  Messrs. 


Cheal,  of  Crawley.  The  fruits,  remarkable  for 
their  beautiful  colour  and  clear  skin,  were  firm 
and  of  large  size,  and  comprised  the  best  keeping 
varieties.  Among  those  noted  for  size,  colour,  and 
good  quality  were  Annie  Elizabeth,  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling,  Winter  Queening,  Fearn's  Pippin, 
Ribston  and  King  of  Pippins,  Royal  Russet,  Bess 
Pool,  Col.  Vaughan,  Swedish  Reinette,  Cox's 
Orange,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Mother  Apple,  and 
the  recently  certificated  new  Appile  named  Ar- 
morel,  a  great  addition  to  our  late  keepers  (silver- 
gilt  Knigbtian  medal).  Sir.  A.  H.  Smee,  The 
Grange,  Wallington,  Surrey,  sent  seventy  dishes  of 
Apples  of  distinct  varietie.=.  This  was  a  very  fine 
collection,  and  included  some  kinds  rarely  exhi- 
bited, the  best  dishes  being  Bismarck,  Golden 
Noble  (very  fine).  Lady  Hayes.  Ramborough,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Jubilee,  Annie  Elizabeth.  Baumann's  Red 
Winter  Reinette,  Pearson's  Plate,  Court  Rendu 
Plat,  Wealthy,  Wadhurst  Pippin  (very  fine),  Caro- 
line, Sandringham,  The  Queen,  and  others  (silver- 
gilt  Knightian  medal).  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth.  sent  thirteen  distinct  varieties  of 
home-grown  Oranges  and  one  dish  of  Citrons,  with 
a  very  fine  lot  of  Apples.  The  Oranges  were 
staged  in  beautiful  condition,  being  specially 
bright  and  clean  with  foliage  attached.  The  va- 
rieties staged  were  St.  Michael's,  the  Variegated 
Orange,  Seville,  Maltese  Oval,  White  Oiange, 
the  Long  Orange,  Maltese  Blood,  Pernambuco, 
Silver  Orange.  &c.  Among  the  Apples  were  some 
noble  fruits  of  Wadhurst  Pippin,  King  of 
Tompkins  County,  Buckingham,  Nancy  Jack- 
son. Tower  of  Herts,  Jacquin,  Bismarck,  Cox's 
Orange.  Reinette  dori^e  de  Henogen,  Belle  de  Bos- 
koop  and  a  very  fine  dish  of  Passe  Crassane  Pear 
(Mlver.gilt  Knightian  medal).  From  Lord  Foley's 
gardens  (gr.,  Mr.  Miller),  Ruxley  Lodge,  were  sent 
numerous  varieties  of  Apples,  including  good  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Claygate  Pearmain.  Cellini  Pippin, 
Minchal  Crab,  Beauty  of  Herts,  several  dishes 
of  Pears  and  a  basket  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes, 
with  some  pots  of  Strawberries  in  bloom  (bronze 
Knightian  medal).  Mr.  Miller  also  sent  several 
lots  of  Peach  wood  in  bloom  from  the  open  walls 
to  show  earliness  of  season,  also  a  dish  of  Mush- 
rooms. A  box  of  Peaches  was  staged  from  the 
Cape  Fruit  Syndicate  Co.  These  were  flavourless 
and  undersized.  A  quantity  of  Mushrooms 
was  staged  of  excellent  quality,  those  from 
Mr.  Hardy,  Ash  House,  Parson's  Green,  S.W., 
being  very  fine  and  of  great  substance.  Mr. 
George,  of  Putney,  and  Messrs.  White.  Camberwtll, 
showed  excellent  dishes.  Messrs.  Laxton,  Bed- 
ford,  sent  Laxton's  Chou  de  Bedford  Broccoli. 
This  was  considered  too  coarse  to  find  much  favour, 
being  somewhat  like  a  large  Cabbace.  A  very 
good  lot  of  Witloof  Chicory  was  sent ;  this  was 
nicely  blanched  and  not  at  all  bitter,  thus  showing 
its  value  either  as  a  salad  plant  or  for  cooking  as 
a  vegetable.  It  had  been  grown  in  the  society's 
gardens  at  Chiswick. 


Annual  Meeting. 

The  gei;eral  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  so- 
ciety's offices.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  in  the  chair. 
The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  the"  report,  having  been  handed  to  the 
Fellows  present,  was  taken  as  read.  Forty-seven 
new  candidates  were  elected.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  three  members  vacating 
their  seats  at  the  council — Baron  Schrceder,  Rev. 
W.  Wilks  and  N.  N.  Sherwood.  Messrs.  A.  Sutton 
and  Laing  were  appoiiited  scrutineers  of  election 
of  new  members  of  council.  Sir  J.T.  Llewelyn.  Bt., 
the  Hon.  W.  Rothschild,  and  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe 
being  declared  unanimously  elected.  The  retiring 
ofiicers  were  all  re-elected.  The  chairman  stated 
the  year  just  closed  had  been  one  of  steady  pro- 
gress and  good  work.  The  Temple  show  was  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  conferences  at  Chiswick  on 
fruits  and  Begonias  were  encouraging.  The  meet- 
ings at  the  Drill  Hall  were  much  better  attended 
and  had  given  great  encouragement.  With  regard 
to  the  work  done  at  Chiswick  in  the  way  of  testing 
vegetables  and  fruits,  much  good  had  been  accom-  • 
plished.  As  far  as  the  proceedings  of  the  society  were 
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concerned,  the  country  members  now  got  full  value, 
as  they  were  kept  fully  informed  of  the  society's 
doings  by  the  journal.  The  conifer  conference 
report  was  a  valuable  book,  and  enabled  Fellows  at 
a  distance  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  work  of  the 
society.  This  work  necessarily  causes  the  society 
a  large  outlay,  and  this  brought  him  to  appeal 
to  the  Fellows  to  get  a  larger  number  to  bear 
the  strain.  The  loss  of  Fellows  was  also  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  though  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  20()  Fellows,  there  was  only  a  flight  gain 
in  the  amount  brought  into  the  society.  Last  year 
the  large  vinery  needed  extensive  repairs,  this 
alone  absorbing  £38(5,  including  'new  boiler.  Had 
this  not  occurred,  the  l)alance  would  have  been 
on  the  right  side  of  the  year's  total,  but  for  some 
time  less  would  be  needed,  as  most  of  the  buildings 
were  now  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  repair  except  two 
old  houses  they  did  not  require  and  which  would 
be  removed.  The  report  furnished  to  Fellows  gave 
full  particulars  as  to  expenditure,  and  it  would  be 
found  the  work  had  been  done  very  economically. 
■With  regard  to  the  scheme  for  examination  of 
students  in  horticulture,  72  candidates  presented 
themselves  at  Cbiswick,  and  they  now  had  the  pro- 
mise of  three  scholarships  of  10s.  a  week  for  three 
years  from  the  Company  of  G.udeners,  and  hoped 
to  get  more  from  the  Government  in  due  course  and 
to  extend  the  work.  Chiswick  had  done  good  work 
at  a  net  cost  of  £1.514,  including  repairs.  Their 
thanks  were  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  read  papers 
at  the  various  meetings,  and  he  anticipated  the 
papers  promised  for  this  year  would  prove  equally 
interesting.  He  then  calle  1  on  Professor  Foster  to 
more  the  resolution  concerning  the  secretarv,  Kev. 
W.  Wilks,  that  in  future  he  he  a  paid  officer  of 
the  society.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hudson  and 
carried  unanimously.  Sir  1'.  Lawrence,  in  referring 
to  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  spoke  of  Mr.  Barron's 
good  work  and  the  excellent  way  he  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  society. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  general  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meet- 
ing at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Monday 
evening  la*t,  Mr.  R.  B.dlantine  being  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  secretary  announced 
that  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  would  not  he  able  to 
take  the  chair  at  the  annual  meeting  next  Monday, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  ask  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams,  one 
of  the  society's  vice-pre-idents,  to  occupy  that 
position.  It  was  resolved  to  have  the  society's 
form  of  certificate  reduced  by  process  and  printed 
for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to  commendations 
and  votes  of  thanks  for  exhibits  staged  at  the 
meetings  of  the  society. 

An  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  Ear- 
land  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  silver-gilt 
medal  awarded  to  him  for  the  frozen  Chrysanthe- 
mums he  sent  from  New  Zealand  last  autumn,  and 
giving  some  account  of  his  work  in  the  rai-ing  of 
new  seedlings.  The  chairman  announced  that  the 
two  stands  of  frozen  prize  bloom  i  which  the 
N.C.S.  had  decided  to  send  out  to  Xew  Zealand  as 
a  reciproc.ll  exiiibit  would  be  despatched  by 
steamer  oa  the  24th  inst.  The  special  prize  fund, 
without  counting  cups  and  medals  offered  by 
friends  of  the  society,  now  amounts  to  £128  14s. 
r  The  draft  report  and  financial  statement  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  were  then 
discussed  and  agreed.  The  past  year  promises  to 
be  a  very  successful  one,  but  the  actual  figures 
cannot  yet  be  ascertained,  as  some  impo'rtant 
Items  may  yet  come  in  before  the  auditor's  work 
is  finally  concluded.  Eleven  members  and  four 
Fellows  were  elected,  and  three  societies  affiliated 
inclu'ling  one  in  Ireland,  viz..  the  Dalkey.  Killiney 
and  Glenageary  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  the  secre- 
tary brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


trnited  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent .^rciely.— The  luuutlily  m./etiuu  uf  this  .society 
was  held  at  the  Caledonian  Ilutel,  Adelphi  Terrace, 
totrand,  on  Monday  evening  last.    Seven  new  members 


were  elected,  and  one  other  nominated.  Two  members 
only  are  on  the  sick  fund.  The  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  above  hot°l  on  Monday  evening,  March 
13,  at  i8  o'clock.  Mr.  Arthur  Veitch  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  presido. 

G-ardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— I  hive  the  plea- 
sure to  intorni  you  that;  Haron  Ferdinand  de  Rnth- 
seh'ld  has  kindly  consented  to  preside  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  on  Wednesday. 
Jlarch  22,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Recent  Street.— A.  F. 
B.VUKON,  Hon.  Si'crctanj. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— As  an  instance  of  what  local  societies  are 
able  to  do  in  aiding  the  gardening  charities  we  are 
asked  to  mention  that  the  Reigate  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society  has  remitted  to  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institution  no  less  a  sum 
than  £130  10s.  during  the  four  years  it  has  been 
established,  and  has  thus  been  the  means  of  nomi- 
nating thirteen  of  its  menibeis  as  life  members  of 
the  institution.  Mr.  James  Brown,  the  inde- 
fatigable honorary  secretary  of  the  Reigate  So- 
ciety, expresses  a  hope  that  kindred  societies,  if 
able,  may  be  induced  to  do  likewise,  and  thus  not 
only  add  to  the  funds  of  an  excellent  charity,  but 
also  benefit  their  own  members  by  conferring  upon 
them,  as  funds  permit,  the  privileges  of  life  mem- 
bership of  the  institution. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  AND  GARDEX  BOILERS 

Is  the  absence  of  fuller  information  it  is  n-^t 
possible  accurately  to  determine  why  "  G.  C.  L." 
(see  pa2;e  98)  has  failed  with  the  above  named  coal, 
which  I  consider  the  best  for  horticultural  purposes 
generally.  The  suggestion  to  remove  the  boilers 
to  such  a  distance  is  a  serious  item,  and  one  which 
I  should  myself  consider  long  and  well  before 
deci  ling  up  )n.  Of  course  it  is  not  impossible  by 
any  means,  for  there  are  many  places  where  the 
boilers  are  situate  at  far  greater  distances  and  do 
their  work  well,  but  the  seriousness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  cost  would  be  nearly  doubled  for  maintain- 
ing the  heat  as  before.  For  some  years  past  I  have 
used  anthracite,  and  I  always  speak  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms.  One  large  saddle  boiler  in  j articular 
happened  to  be  so  arranged  by  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  that  the  flue  had  to  cross  a  road- 
way 10  feet  or  more  before  it  reached  the  chimney. 
This  flue,  moreover,  was  nearly  level,  but  with  a 
chimney-stack  l(i  feet  high  anthracite  coal  was  a 
perfect  success,  the  boiler  itself  being  merely 
covered  with  iron  sheets  to  throw  off  the  wet.  In 
the  early  part  of  IS91,  with  bitter  cold  wind  blow- 
ing day  and  night  (it  happened  in  the  month  of 
March),  I  have  recorded  in  my  diary  the  fact  that 
it  burned  for  twenty-one  hours,  and  maintained  a 
splendid  heat  without  any  interference.  In  other 
words,  it  was  made  up  under  my  personal  super- 
vision at  5.30  p.m.,  and  was  not  interfered  with 
till  2.30  p.m.  the  following  day,  and  would  have 
easily  gone  to  twenty-four  hours  had  it  not  been 
severe  weather  at  the  time.  I  continued  this  test 
for  some  days  purposely  to  convince  a  stoker  that 
anthracite  could  be  burnt  in  that  particular  boiler. 
The  size  I  prefer  to  use  is  about  that  of  a  2-lb.  loaf 
of  bread,  as  I  have  found  that  the  more  open  the 
fuel  lies  in  the  fire-box  the  better  for  combustion 
generally.  Draught,  then,  I  consider  an  all-im- 
portant point,  and  in  places  where  it  can  be  done, 
1  would  much  prefer  25  feet  or  30  feet  for  a  stack 
than  one  at  Hi  feet,  because  the  damper  v/ill  do 
the  rest.  Anthracite  coal  will  not  stand  poking, 
neither  does  it  require  it,  provided  alwajs  you 
make  up  your  fire  with  clear  bars  and  then  allow 
it  to  burn  quite  low  again  before  recharging  it. 
The  fire  that  I  record  above  as  lasting  twenty-one 
hours  was  never  touched  with  a  poker  the  whole 
time,  and  when  eventually  it  was  cleaned  it  was 
done  more  by  pushing  the  embers  to  and  fro  with 
a  strong  iron  hoe  along  the  bars,  which  cleared 
them  sufficiently  to  go  on  again  as  before. 
At  a  certain  heat  this  coal  has  the  peculiarity  if 
interfered  with  of  breaking  up  precisely  as  lime 
does  in  the  process  of  slacking,  and  if  interfered 
with  much  while  in  this  state  it  quickly  becomes  a 
dead  black  mass.     If  left  alone   it   will   steadily 


burn  and  consume  almost  every  atom,  and  a  fire 
that  will  burn  steadily  for  such  a  time  cannot  do 
aught  else  but  maintain  a  steady  uniform  tempera- 
ture. Only  a  week  or  so  since  an  instance  was 
brought  before  my  notice  of  a  nurseryman  having 
a  fire  of  anthracite  which  lasted  for  nearly  three 
days ;  the  boiler  was  not  in  active  use,  and  the 
fire  was  merely  kept  going  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing it  dry  ;  hence  it  was  charged  with  anthracite 
and,  the  damper  pushed  nearly  home  and  the 
weather  being  comparatively  mild,  forgotten,  but 
being  required  a  few  days  after,  the  proprietor  was 
surprised  to  find  fire  still  remaining,  so  that  its 
lasting  properties  sesm  almost  endless.  I  have 
successfully  employed  anthracite  in  varying  forms 
of  boilers.  There  are.  of  course,  differences  in  the 
coal  itself,  and  what  I  find  best  is  that  known  as 
the  "big  vein";  this  is  very  satisfactory,  while 
"cobbles  "  are  just  the  reverse.  By  using  anthra- 
cite night  stoking  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with, 
combined  with  which  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  good 
heat  being  maintained  and  a  good  fire  still  remain- 
ing to  work  upon  ;  the  saving,  too,  of  labour  is  con- 
siderable, so  that  even  if  the  coal  in  some  districts 
is  the  most  expensive,  I  believe  it  would  be  equally 
cheap  all  round  in  the  end.  Another  point,  it  is 
smokeless,  and  has  not  those  overwhelming  sul- 
phurous fumes  attending  the  use  of  coke.  The 
ashes  and  clinkers  also  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
a  proof  that  the  greatest  amount  possible  is  ob- 
tained from  the  coal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
"  G.  C.  L."  may  yet  see  his  way  to  overcoming  his 
difficulty  in  the  existing  stokehole  with  perhaps  a 
few  needed  alterations.  E.  JENKINS. 

Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Early-flo'wering  Irises.— Thr.?8  others  of  the 
early-iioweriD>;  Irises  have  stood  the  lite  winter  at 
Oakwood.  Ins  Bakeriana  is  in  fine  flower,  and  I. 
Histrio  and  I.  histrioides  are  in  large  bad.  The  only 
protection  when  growing  that  thoy  have  hal  was  a  few 
(Jak  leaves.  When  the'flawers  open  they  have  a  glass 
over  them  wheu  the  weather  is  trymg.— George  F. 
Wilson. 

Chinese  Primulas.— Jlessrs.  Veitch  send  us  a 
gatheiiog  of  Ibwers  of  their  strain  of  Chinese  Pri- 
mulas, many  of  them  being  remarkably  fine  and 
showing  a  decided  advance  in  this  favourite  winter 
flower.  Some  of  the  semi-double  varieties  are 
very  good.  All  the  single  sorts,  ranging  from 
rich  crimson  to  pure  white,  have  flowers  of  great 
substance,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  large 
and  of  good  form. 

Coccocypselutn  discolor  may  be  made  note 
of  as  an  interesting  stove  plant  for  a  basket.  It 
produces  ultramarine  -  blue  berries,  very  rich 
against  the  small  deep-coloured  leaves.  An  ordi- 
nary basket  will  suffice,  and  this  should  be  lined 
with  Sphagnum  Moss,  the  soil  being  composed  of 
equal  parfs  loam  and  peat,  mixed  with  suflicient 
sharp  silver  sand  to  keep  it  porous.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Jamaica.  There  is  a  specimen 
in  the  stove  at  Kew. 

The  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Cbionodoxa  Lu- 
cili.-e)  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  grow  in  pots.  It  may 
be  readily  grown  in  this  way.  and  home-grown 
bulbs  should  be  selected,  as  when  collected,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  bulbs  of  Scilla  bifolia 
get  mixed  with  those  of  the  Chionodoxa.  They 
are  similar,  but  it  is  disappointing  to  get  such  a 
mixture.  The  bright  cheerful  blue  colour  of  the 
Chionodoxa  makes  it  of  special  value  for  this  pur- 
pose. C.  sardensis  is  also  useful,  the  flowers  of 
the  richest  blue. 

The  weather  ia  New  Orleans.— This  is  the 
coldest  winter  we  have  had  in  New  Orleans  for  a 
long  lime.  We  have  had  7^  to  8°  of  frost,  which 
destroyed  a  few  of  the  Palms  out  of  doors,  Pha-nix 
reclinata  principally.  Phceuix  canariensis  and 
dactylifera.  Latania  borbonica,  Rhapis  flabellifor- 
mis,  Cocos  australis.  and  Brahea  filamentosa  have 
not  suffered,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
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outer  leaves  being  scalded  by  the  sun  striking 
them  while  (he  frost  was  on  them.  Seafoithia 
elegans  stood  4°  of  frost  last  year  ;  also  Cooos  plu- 
mofa.  This  .year  the  Seaforthia  was  killed.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  Cooos  plumofa  has  done.  We 
have  had  srow  here  only  twice  in  fifty  years. 
— C.  E.   Panteb,  iXnc  Orleans. 

Carnation  Miss  Joliffe  Improved. -I  must 
say  another  woid  in  favour  of  this  useful  Carra- 
tion,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  the  bad  foggy  weather 
we  have  experienced,  is  now  flowering  freely  with 
rne.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  feel  con- 
vinced that  plants  which  I  had  setn  were  any 
other  than  well  cultivated  examples  of  the  old 
form,  but  after  growing  it  myself,  I  must  say  I 
never  had  the  old  variety  in  such  good  condition 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  either  with  regard  to 
quality  or  number  of  flowers. — H. 

Hyacinthus  azureus  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  early  spring  flowers.  It  is  known 
also  as  Muscari  azureum  and  M.  lingulatum,  the 
plant  doing  well  against  a  warm  sheltered  wall. 
The  flowers  are  of  great  lieauty,  quite  bell-shaped 
and  of  a  beautiful  azure-blue  colour.  It  is  always 
well  to  protect  the  blocms,  and  even  leaves  for 
that  matter,  by  placing  a  line  cf  coal  ashes  orsimi- 
lar  mateiial  round  the  plant  to  prevent  slugs  from 
devouring  them.  Slugs  are  extremely  partial  to 
both  foliage  and  bloom. 

Seedling  Clivias.— I  am  sending  you  blooms 
of  my  seedling  Clivias  similar  to  the  group  which 
I  exhibited  at  the  R.H.S.  show  last  March. 
Grouped  with  Palms  or  in  vasts,  Clivias  are  most 
effective  for  mid-winter  or  spring  decoration.  Of 
easy  culture,  lasting  long  in  bloom,  they  merit 
more  extensive  cultivation.— P.  Davidson,  Inerne 
Minster  Oarthns,  Blandford. 

***  Flower-heads  remarkably  large  and  the  col- 
ours good,  but  we  cannot  see  any  advantage  in 
naming  every  soit,  seeing  that  in  the  case  of 
many  there  is  so  very  little  difference  in  the  shade 
—Ed. 

Gardens  at  Cannes.— In  a  recent  letter  Sir 
P.  Currie  wiites  to  us  of  the  tjardens  at  Cannes  : 
"  The  prettiest  things  in  the  floral  way  at 
Cannes  were  the  common  Roses  de  Bengale, 
which  were  rampaging  all  over  the  place,  and 
falling  in  great  festoons  from  the  terraces.  I 
like  the  terraced  Olive  grounds  much  and  the  blue- 
green  shade  where  the  Anemones  and  Vioiets  will 
soon  be  making  a  lovely  carpet.  The  sustaining 
walls  built  without  any  cement  or  mortar  put  our 
builders  to  shame,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  absence 
of  severe  frost  that  alone  makes  them  possible.  One 
has  a  surfeit  of  Palms  at  Cannes.  The  place  has, 
I  think,  been  spoilt  by  sweeping  away  the  beau- 
tiful old  Umbrella  Pines  and  Olives,  and  filling 
every  corner  with  those  cabbage-like  exotics.  A 
tall  Palm  in  a  landscape  is  lovely,  but  the  shorter 
varieties,  crowded  as  they  are,  are  quite  uninterest- 
ing." 

*#*  It  is  too  often  the  rule  to  neglect  or  forget 
the  native  things  of  the  spot.  We  remember  with 
pleasure  the  few  gardens  in  the  Uiviera  where  the 
fine  Heaths  of  the  district  and  the  native  trees 
and  bushes  were  preseu'ed.  The  gardens  in  the 
Rivieia  have  a  very  hard  look  from  the  prevalence 
of  plants  for  which  the  country  is  not  really  fitted. 
— Ed. 

The  flowers  of  Siberia— Can  anyone  tell  us 
anything  of  the  flora  of  Siberia  ?  Although  for 
the  most  part  a  frozen  desert  during  the  winter 
season,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  floweiless  waste 
during  the  hot  days  of  spring  and  summer ;  in- 
deed, travellers  now  and  then  tantalise  us  with 
their  praises  of  the  flowers  which  spring  up  soon 
after  the  snow  melts  away.  For  example,  in  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  recent  volume,  "  Beauties  of  Na- 
ture," in  the  introduction  at  page  28,  he  tells  us 
that  "  M.  Patrin,  on  coming  down  from  the  frozen 
heights  of  the  Altai,  came  suddenly  on  a  view  of 
the  flowery  plain  of  Obi"  ;  and  the  description  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  ]ilain  was  "green  only  in  places, 
and  for  the  rest  covered  by  three  flowers— the 
purple  Siberian  Iris,  the  golden  Ilemerocallis,  and 
the  silvery  Narcissus— green,  purple,  gold  and 
white  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach."     Is  the  Iris 


referred  to  I.  sibirica  or  is  it  I.  Itcvigata,  now  be- 
lieved to  be  the  wil  1  parent  of  the  I.  Ka;mpferi  of 
Japanese  gardens  ?  Most  of  the  Day  Lilies,  or 
Hemerccallis,  extend  from  N.  Europe  through 
Siberia  to  Japan,  but  to  what  species  the  "silvery 
Narcissus  "  can  belong  completely  puzzles  me.  and 
I  shall  be  glad  of  any  practical  information.— F.W. 

BUEBIDGE,  Dllhlhl. 

Lachenalia  Nelsoni. — In  a  small  group  of 
Lachenalias  exhibited  at  the  DrDl  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last,  E.  Nelsoni  was  by  far  the  finest,  surpassing 
in  beauty  L.  aurea  and  the  other  forms  shown  with 
it.  It  is  strange  tlat  such  a  beautiful  flower  as 
L.  Nelsoni  does  not  become  more  common  in  gar- 
dens, but  one  seldom  sees  it,  although  most  useful 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  good  work  accom- 
plished by  the  late  Rev.  John  Nelson  in  the  raising 
of  hybrid  Lachenalias  is  well  known,  and  L.  Nel- 
soni, appropriately  named  after  the  raiser,  is  un- 
questionably his  greatest  triumph.  A  coloured 
plate  of  it,  together  with  some  others,  was  given 
in  The  Gabden,  July  17,  1880,  and  an  interesting 
note  from  Mr.  Nelson  concerning  this  hybrid 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  February  5.  1881.  At  first 
it  was  considered  too  close  to  L.  aurea,  but  there 
is  no  question  as  to  its  absolute  distinctness  and 
superiority  over  that  type.  The  flowers  of  L.  Nel- 
soni are  large  and  rich  golden  yellow  in  colour, 
sometimes  touched  with  grcen,lwhich, however, does 
not  detract  from  their  beauty,  whilst  they  are  borne 
on  strong  scapes.  The  growth  is  free  and  robust. 
Well-grown  plants  will  bear  scapes  carrying  nearly 
twenty  flowers,  which  stand  out  boldly  from  those 
of  the  other  Lachenalias. 


Public  Gardens. 


Park  at  Stockton-on-Tees.— f  he  new  public 
p;irk  at  Stockton-on-Tee.-i,  whicli  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Duku  of  York  will  open  in  duu  course,  is  a  tine  open 
space  lying  between  Stockton  and  the  pictur-esque 
little  village  of  Harthurn.  For  many  years  the  fjround 
was  cut  into  grass  iield,s,  through  w  Iiicli  ran  a  public 
t"otpath  cormeclinfr  Harthurn  witli  the  town.  The 
wlnile  neighbourhood  is  rrow  wonderfully  improved, 
and  quite  a  colony  of  cbarrning  yi^las  has  sprung  up 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  park. 

An    open    space    for    Clerkenwell.  —  The 

London  County  Council  have  in  trust  .£10,000,  re- 
ceived from  the  Treasury  in  lieu  of  the  reservation 
as  an  open  space  of  a  portion  of  the  site  of  Cold- 
bath  Fields  Prison,  now  entirely  utilised  for  parcel 
post  purposes.  The  Clerkenwell  Vestry  suggests 
that  this  money  should  be  used  in  the  acquisition, 
as  an  open  space  "for  ever,"  of  a  vacant  plot  of 
land  abutting  upon  Rosebery  Avenue  and  opposite 
the  New  River  Head,  Sadler's  Wells,  which  is  now 
opened  out  to  the  public  view.  The  ground  in 
question  is  owned  by  the  County  Council. 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts.— During  the 

past  week  the  weather  has  been  very  changeable  ; 
the  most  noteworthy  feature,  however,  was  the 
violence  of  the  wind  after  such  a  long  period  of 
calm  weather.  Throughout  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  in  last  week  the  wind  remained  singu- 
larly high,  and  often  rose  to  the  force  of  a  gale — 
direction  south-west  to  west.  Rain  fell  on  each 
day  of  the  week,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  less  than 
haif-!,n-inch. — E.  M.,  Berhkainsted. 


RAINFALL  IN  1892. 
I  SEND  you,  as  in  previous  years,  the  rainfall 
record  of  Belvedere  House,  West  Meath,  and 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham.  Both  places  have  much 
the  same  relative  positions.  The  fall  in  Ireland  is 
much  in  excess  of  that  in  Lincolnshire,  as  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  that  county 
suffered  greatly  from  drought.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  in  the  two  records,  both  of  which 
have  been  accurately  kept.  While  the  rainfall  at 
Belvedere  is  more  than  12  inches  in  excess  of  that 
at  Belvoir,  the  days  on  which  rain  fell  are  less  by 
IG  than  atBel  voir.     One  thing  surprised  me  this 


year  in  Ireland :  While  it  was  a  disastrous  year 
for  all  fruits,  and,  as  a  rule,  for  many  kinds  of 
herbaceous  plants,  the  Roses,  especially  the  Tea 
varieties,  at  least  in  my  garden,  were  quite  up  to 
the  average.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Tea 
Roses  adapt  themselves  remarkably  well  to  the 
Irish  climate,  and  should  be  largely  planted. 

Beinsley  Maklay. 
Belvedere,  West  Meath. 


Number 

of  days  on 

Month. 

Total  depth. 

Greatest  fall  in 

which  -01 

24  hours 

or  more  fell 

Inches. 

Depth. 

Date. 

Jan. 

1-65 

•2(5 

21 

14 

Feb. 

201 

•56 

17 

March 

•69 

•32 

14 

6 

April 

1-31 

•36 

24 

13 

Way 

.5-23 

120 

26 

17 

Juire 

2-92 

1^56 

9 

10 

July 

379 

114 

0 

12 

Aug. 

7'66 

1^53 

7 

19 

Sept. 

37-1 

•64 

0 

16 

Oct. 

2-fi-t 

•SO 

u 

15 

Nov. 

3-92 

•59 

17 

20 

Dec. 

1-91 

•27 

8 

1.5 

Total 

37'99 

174 

—James 

Bayliss. 

Belvoir  Castle,  Lincolnshire. 


Number 

of  days  on 

Month. 

Total  depth. 

Greatest  fall  in 

which  '01 

24  hours. 

or  more  fell 

Inches. 

Depth. 

Date 

Jan. 

1-24 

•25 

11 

19 

Feb. 

20.5 

■52 

15 

17 

March 

l-.'iO 

•32 

16 

17 

April 

113 

•27 

28 

13 

May 

2-47 

•63 

4 

14 

June 

277 

1^56 

29 

18 

July 

184 

■70 

20 

11 

Aug. 

l,-,.5 

•28 

24 

14 

Sept. 

3()."> 

1-25 

21 

17 

Oct. 

.5 -92 

1-48 

3 

24 

Nov. 

1-18 

•24 

.■> 

16 

Dee. 

091 

•28 

9 

10 

Total    .. 

25  49 

190 

—William 

Ingram. 

Names  of  plants. — Jiiles.—\,  Correa  cardinaHsj 
2,  Acacia  platyptera. 11'.  W. — 1,  Zygopetalum  in- 
termedium ;    2,  t'attleja   Trianse  ;  3,  a  good  coloured 

Lfelia  anccjis. Odunto. —  I,  t)ncidium  Phalpenopsis  ; 

2,  OdontoglosBum  Andersonianum,  ordinary  form;  3, 
OdontoglossBui  crifpirm. extra  good;  4,  Odontoglossum 

Fdwardi. C.  A'.— 1,  Cattleja  chocoeusis,  dark  form ; 

2,    t)ncidiiim  curium  ;  3,  Cypripediirm  ]«ililum,  good 

bright  flower. J.  Seehriijht. — 1.  Calantlie  Rcgnieri ; 

2,  C.  Sander  i ;  3,C.  Stevensi'.- IK.  Harding.— K\]]herg\3, 
nutans. E.  Cadle. — 1,  Cattleya  TriansB  ;  2,  Odon- 
toglossum   Kdwardi. C.    R.  Panter. — Your  tufted 

Pansy   is   probably   Ahercorn    Gem. R.  B.  S. — 1, 

Conoclinium  ianthirum  ;  2,   Cclsra  cretica. Harry 

Buckley. — Forms  of  Hellehorus  orient  alls. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— Thii  journal  i«  pub- 

litked  in  r.eaCy  bound  Mcnth'y  Pi  rts.  In  this  form  the 
ccto-ured  plates  are  best  prccericd,  and  it  is  wosi  suitable  for 
rf/ercnce  previous  to  the  ifsue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Frice 
1.-.  ed. ;  post  free,  \s.  ?d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  Thk 
Gaeden /om  it^  rnmmencenent  to  end  o]  18  2  feyrtr  tiro  \ioU,f 
price,  cloth,  J[;^0  128. 

"Gardening    lilustpatad"  Mo^th1y    Parts.  —  T*'« 

journal  is  publ's^ed  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  PartSt  in  uhiih 
fcrm  it  is  most  s::itable  fer  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  ihe 
learly  vcluires      Price  td.',postJree,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— 3*"  ioumalu 
published  in  ntxtly  bound  Monthly  Partt,  in  vihichform  it  it 
most  suitable  fir  reference  previous  to  thi  issut  of  Ou  yearly 
volumes.     Price  bi. ;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards o, 
thirteen  humlred  of  ihe  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  tht-ir  arrangement,  culture,  dee.  fifth  and  Popular 
Bdiiion,  Is.;  post  free,  \s.  8d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  \S5S.- Contains  All  ha- 
betical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  Ihe 
Lists  'f  Gardens  and  Covvlrii  Seats  (containing  over  ECCO;  have 
been  very  carefully  and  ejtn'sively  reviled,  and  ore  ct'viitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  evir  inildishcd.     Price  !».:  {i  po:t.  )».  Ul. 

All  of  our  nadersuho  are  inlaested  in  He  inpiovimcnt  oi 
cottage  hemes  are  invited  to  hilp  vs  to  nwke  Cottage  Gar- 
dening Inoicn.  It  is  pvhlithid  at  the  riiy  lowest  fri,e  to 
mat  lie  vanis  of  those  for  iihcm  it  is  intindid,  aid  copies  tcill 
be  sent  /or  dist  iluiicv,  fiee.  by  the  fvbhthirs.  Meisrs.  Cassell 
and  Ccvpany,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Ivdgate  Hill  B.C. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
WUcli  does  mend  Nature  :  cluintre  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  HArvnE."- Shakespeare. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden, 


PHASES  OF  PEACH  "  YELLOWS." 
When  the  tips  of  youEf;  Peach  and  Nectarine 
shoots  do  not  assume  a  rich  green  colour  in  due 
course,  but  are  rather  of  a  sickly  yellow  hue, 
the  tree  is  said  to  be  aflected  by  the  "yellows." 
Unless  somewhat  drastic  rf  medies  are  applied 
the  trees  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  are  soon 
unworthy  of  the  space  they  occupy.  Whether 
these  yellows  are  curable  or  not  is  a  moot  point, 
and  if  we  accept  the  view  of  American  observers 
with  whom  I  have  had  a  discussion  on  the  matter, 
they  are  not,  or  at  any  rate  not  in  all  cases.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  very  much  depends  upon 
what  causes  the  disease,  if  such  it  may  be 
termed,  and  also  upon  the  time  when  proper 
remedial  measures  are  iirst  attempted.  I  repeat 
proper  measures,  as  I  have  proved  that  what 
answers  well  in  one  case  fails  completely  in 
another.  In  most  cases  the  sickly  state  of  the 
trees  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  something  that 
goes  to  make  a  soil  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.  Restore  these  con- 
stituents, and  if  the  trees  are  not  already  half 
dead,  there  will  soon  be  a  welcome  change  in 
their  health  and  appearance.  In  America  the 
trees  rapidly  attain  a  highly  productive  size, 
are  cropped  for  a  few  years  to  their  full  extent, 
and  are  rooted  out  directly  they  give  signs,  in 
the  shape  of  theyellows,of  complete  exhaustion. 
Labour  is  too  scarce  and  the  idea  too  slow  for 
any  attempt  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  renovat- 
ing the  greatly  impoverished  soil,  but  in  this 
country  circumstances  are  very  different.  We 
prefer  to  keep  our  trees  in  a  prcductive  state 
for  as  many  years  as  possible,  and,  as  a  rule, 
tucce(d  in  doing  so  three  times  as  long  as  they 
do  in  the  Pf  ach-growing  States  in  America. 

The  remedy  most  often  recommended  and 
very  generally  applied  for  "yellows"  is  wholly 
or  partially  lifting  the  roots  of  the  aflected 
trees.  It  is  the  surface  soil  that  absorbs  most 
of  the  food  supplied  to  the  borders,  and  the 
further  down  the  roots  descend  the  worse  they 
fare.  If  the  bulk  (jf  the  roots  is  deeply  located, 
the  foliage  soon  indicates  that  something  is  re- 
quired more  than  reaches  it,  the  "  yellows " 
being  the  usual  outcome.  There  are  chemicals 
which,  if  they  could  be  placed  within  reach  of 
the  roots,  would  to  a  certain  extent  correct  the 
unhealthy  top-growth  ;  but  the  first  proceeding 
ought  in  all  cases  to  be  root-lifting.  Wholly 
lifting  and  raising  the  collar  well  above  the  level 
are  sometimes  most  beneficial,  this  being  espe- 
cially the  case  when  the  trees  had  previously  sunk 
several  inches  below  the  level.  Bringing  up  the 
roots  to  near  the  surface  and  relaying  them  in 
quite  fresh  compost  is  not  unfrequently  a  per- 
fect remedy  for  the  yellows,  but  not  always. 
Soils  vary  so  considerably  in  their  composition, 
that  one  very  important  constituent  may  be 
either  missing  or  not  strong  enough,  unless 
acted  upon  by  some  other  element,  to  restore 
the  proper  balance.  I  have  lifted  trees  and  re- 
planted them  in  quite  fresh  compost,  and  yet 
not  cured  them  of  the  "yellows."  A  tree  of 
Peach  Bellegarde  in  an  early  house  was  par- 
tially lifted  in  the  autumn  of  1880  and  to  a  cer- 


tain extent  restored  to  better  health.  Being 
regarded  as  a  supernumerary,  it  was  heavily 
cropped  the  following  summer,  and  still  more 
heavily  in  1891.  In  spite  of  good  attention  in 
the  way  of  supplying  water  and  liquid  manure, 
the  yellowness  of  the  leaves  became  only  too 
apparent,  and  last  February,  when  the  leafy 
growth  commenced,  this  was  as  yellow  as  the 
tips  of  properly  blanched  lily-white  Seakale. 
Curiously  enough,  a  large  tree  of  Peach  A  Bee 
on  one  side  of  it  and  Nectarine  Lord  Napier  on 
the  other  were  in  a  moat  satisfactory  con- 
dition, or  as  green  as  could  be  desired.  So 
bad  was  the  condition  of  the  tree,  that  I  decided 
to  either  kill  or  cure  it.  A  12-inch  potful 
of  newly  -  slaked  lime  was  spread  over  an 
area  of  about  7  feet  by  5  feet — this  being 
the  space  principally  occupied  by  the  roots 
— and  duly  forked  into  the  surface,  a  good 
soaking  of  soft  water  following.  The  effect 
was  almost  magical.  Before  the  leaves  were 
fully  grown  they  became  beautifully  green  in 
colour,  the  tree  also  making  good  growth,  as 
well  as  ripening  an  extra  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 
Moist  probably  the  lime  (made  from  niagnesian 
limestone  rock),  acting  chemically  on  the 
rather  strong  loamy  soil,  liberated  potash 
previously  locked  up  therein,  and  these  ele- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  potash,  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, supplied  the  missing  links.  If  there  is 
little  or  no  chlorophyll  in  the  leaves  they  can- 
not possibly  perform  their  functions  properly, 
and  unless  the  deficiency  in  the  soil  is  made 
good  or  corrected  in  stme  way,  the  tree  is 
bound  to  gradually  dwindle  away.  Where, 
therefore,  newly-started  trees  present  a  some- 
what sickly  appearance  from  the  first,  and  it  is 
known  that  lime  has  not  reached  the  soil 
about  the  roots  for  two  or  three  years  or 
longer,  the  efl'ects  of  a  good  dressing,  well 
washed  in,  should  be  tried  at  once  in  prefer- 
ence to  either  tampering  with  chemicals  about 
which  not  much  is  known  or,  worse  still,  doing 
nothing  at  all.  If  lime  does  little  or  no  good, 
its  employment  in  moderation  will  certainly 
not  be  harmful,  unless  it  comes  into  contact 
with  (|uite  fre.'-h  farmyard  manure,  soot,  or 
chemical  manures,  in  which  case  it  might 
generate  ammonia  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
injurious  to  the  young  foliage  overhead. 

A  light  attack  of  the  yellows  may  in  the 
first  place  be  due  to  poverty  at  the  roots,  and 
if  the  soil  of  the  border  is  naturally  very  poor, 
a  dressing  of  lime  would  perhajis  only  aggra- 
vate the  evil-  that  is  to  say,  njake  it  after  a 
short  time  still  more  impoveiishtd.  The 
remedy  in  this  case  is  plain  enough,  and  con- 
sists in  feeding  at  the  roots  more  frequently 
than  previously.  Gardeners  seem  to  bo  afraid, 
or  else  think  it  wasteful,  to  use  liquid  manure 
for  the  trees  either  during  the  winter  or  just 
prior  to  their  starting  into  active  growth.  More 
often  than  not  they  wait  till  the  trees  are  well 
advanced  in  growth  or  till  the  greatest  strain 
is  put  upon  them  by  the  fruit ;  whereas  they 
would  do  well  to  commence  very  much  earlier. 
Exhausted  borders  shoulel  at  least  have  a  soak- 
ing of  moderately  strong  liquid  drainings  from 
a  mixed  faimyaid  or  that  in  which  urine 
abounds,  the  roots  being  less  likely  to  be  in- 
jured before  they  are  active  than  afterwards. 
The  presence  of  ammonia — that  is  to  say  nitro- 
gen- -in  the  soil  in  appreciable  ejuantities 
favours  a  stronger  top-growth  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  at  all  deficient,  and  the  winter 
supplies  being  supplemented  by  spring  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure,  the  healthy  start  is  well 
sustained,  better  crops  of  fruit  resulting  as  a 
matter  of  course.  All  are  not  in  a  position  to 
use  farmyard  liquiel  manure  or  even  the  drain- 
ings from  horse  stables,  but  that  is  no  excuse 


for  starving  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  into  the 
yellows.  Perfect  chemical  manures  are  adver- 
tised and  supplied  at  comparatively  cheap  rates 
in  when  I  he  trees  are  started  and  subseeiuently 
now-a-days,  and  if  these  are  freely  applied  and 
washed  in  quantity,  as  advised  by  the  vendors, 
there  will  l)e  no  marked  absence  of  chlorophyll 
in  the  leaves,  unless  red  spider  is  allowed  to 
gain  the  mastery.  Both  native  and  Peruvian 
guano  are  very  good  fertilisers  for  Peach  bor- 
ders, and  so  also  are  fish-bone  manure  and  such 
like. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  the  trees  pre- 
senting a  sickly  yellow  appearance,  this  being 
none  other  than  a  manvire-sick  border.  It  once 
fell  to  my  lot  to  take  charge  of  a  large  Peach 
house  that  had  for  several  winters  previously 
been  heavily  mulched  with  solid  manure  from  a 
mixed  farmyard.  Drainings  from  the  same 
yard,  and  which  were  very  strong,  had  also 
been  very  frequently  and  liberally  used,  with 
the  consequence  that  the  naturally  retentive 
loam  of  which  the  border  was  principally  com- 
posed had  become  poisoned  by  manure.  The 
removal  of  some  of  the  much-trodden  soil  down 
to  the  surface  roots  is  desirable  in  most  cases 
where  the  trees  are  large  and  bear  heavy  crops 
annually,  a  moderately  rich  compost  being  sub- 
stituted. If  instead  of  this  mixture  of  loam 
and  solid  manure  a  good  thickness  of  farmyard 
manure  is  used,  this  is  apt  to  keep  the  border 
too  cold  as  well  as  rich,  as  it  eflectually  excludes 
warmth  and  air,  and  is  about  the  worst  form  of 
mulching  that  can  be  used.  The  remedy,  as  I 
soon  found,  for  over-iichness  of  borders  is  a 
dressing  of  lime  and  a  change  of  treatment 
generally.  Apply  this  at  once  at  the  rate  of  a 
r)-inch  potful  to  every  equare  yard  of  border, 
lightly  fork  it  in,  and  then  give  a  soaking  of 
soft  water.  In  the  woi.'t  cases  this  application 
should  be  repeated  two  or  three  seasons  in  suc- 
cession, and  then  cease  for  about  three  years. 

W.  Iggulden. 


Seedling  Gooseberries.  —  A  most  unusval 
feature  in  any  garden  is  found  in  seedling  Goose- 
berry bushes.  1  saw  a  batch  of  about  100  of  these, 
I  hough  yet  not  much  beyond  yearlings,  in  the 
kitchen  garden  at  Titsey  Park.  I  learned  from  Mr. 
J.  Dean,  the  gardener,  that  he  saved  the  seed  m- 
(iiscrimicalely  from  a  number  of  vaiieties,  dried 
and  matured  it,  then  sowed  it  in  the  autumn  of  lIS'.ll 
in  pans.  The.seedlay  dormant  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  then  began  to  geimir.ate  irregularly  in  the 
spring.  After  being  hardened  ofE  in  a  cold  frame 
the  seedlings,  carefully  lifted,  were  dibbled  out 
into  the  border  where"  I  saw  them  growing.  One 
only  had  fruited  this  year,  producing  fruits  cf  the 
Whitesmith  character.  Not  a  few  show  the  cha- 
racter of  one  parent— the  lied  Warrington.  Tied 
up  to  stakes  the  stems  were  clean,  and  had  gene- 
rally broken  into  .side  shoots  at  from  I'i  inches  to 
15  inches  high.  Most  probably  the  bulk  will  fruit 
during  the  ensuing  summer.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  there  will  be  material  variation  froin  the 
parent  torts,  as  to  produce  vaiiation  some  inter- 
crossing is  needful,  and  most  unlikely  insects  affect 
Gooseberry  blossom  to  any  appreciable  extent,  as 
it  opens  so  very  early  in  the  spring.  The  fact  that 
seedling  Gooseberry  bushes  can  be  so  easily  raised 
may  encourage  some  to  try  their  hands  at  the  more 
difficult  task  of  intercrossirg,  although  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  in  what  direction  very  much 
good  can  be  accomplished.  We  have  literally  a 
wealth  of  good  Gooseberries,  but  whiht  flavour 
seems  to  be  chiefly  allied  to  smallness  of  fruits, 
very  heavy  croppers  and  large  fruits  are  rather  de- 
ficient. Such  sortsasLancashire  Lad  and  Whinham's 
Industry  may  be  intercrossed  with  advantage  with 
Ironmonger  or  Champagne  in  the  hope  of  securing 
in  the  former  higher  flavour,  but  then  we  may  but 
get  in  return  something  allied  to  Red  Waiiingtcn. 
This  variety,  however,  is  notorious  for  the  excessive 
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number  of  its  spines,  and  for  that  reason  makes  a 
capital  fence  plant.  Still  tbere  is  room  for  intelli- 
gent effort  in  the  direction  of  raising  more  and,  if 
possible,  improved  sorts  of  Gooseberries. — A,  D. 

Apples  on  chalk. — The  experience  of  Apple 
culture  on  chalk  which  Mr.  Molyneus  has  at  Swan- 
more  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  in  his  district. 
He  seems,  however,  to  be  in  better  state  than  Mr. 
J.  Dean  at  Titsey  Park,  East  Surrey,  who  is  also 
growing  Apples  largely  on  a  warm  sheltered  hill- 
side looking  nearly  due  south,  but  has  only  the 
merest  surface  of  soil,  hardly  more  indeed  than 
it  inches,  and  on  which  it  is  naturally  much  more 
difficult  to  induce  trees  to  grow  than  is  the  case 
in  the  rather  deeper  and  stiffer  soil  at  Swan- 
more.  The  bulk  of  the  trees  that  constitute  the 
large  orchard  at  Titsey  Park  are  standards  on  the 
Crab  stock,  for  there  is  little  fear  here  of  growth 
becoming  too  gross  on  so  thin  a  .soil.  Necessarily 
the  trees  were  planted  very  shallow,  indeed,  origin- 
ally almost  level  with  the  surface,  but  with  time 
they  have  settlei  down  materially.  They  have 
been  planted  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  and  gene- 
rally are  both  clean  and  healthy.  Very  few  indeed 
show  evidences  of  canker,  and  those  are  such  as 
will  exhibit  this  disease  in  almost  any  soil.  The 
after  course  of  treatment,  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  allow,  for  labour  is  distinctly  at  a  discount,  is 
to  take  advantage  of  hard  weather  to  haul  into  the 
orchard  a  quantity  of  manure  and  to  lay  this 
thickly  about  the  roots,  so  that  it  becomes  during 
the  summer  a  valuable  mulch  and  also  materially 
feeds  the  roots.  As  it  decays  and  thus  becomes 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  it  encourages  the  roots 
to  keep  to  the  surface.  Occasionally,  too.  accumu- 
lated heaps  of  garden  refuse,  road- sweepings  and 
trimmings,  &c,,  that  have  become  decomposed  are 
carted  on  to  the  ground  and  spread  about.  The 
fruit  product  is  usually  an  excellent  one,  so  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  and  abundant,  though  the 
Apples  are  not  large.  They,  however,  seem  to  keep 
well,  perhaps  because  on  this  sunny  slope  so  tho- 
roughly matured.— A.  D. 


YOUNG  WOOD  ON  OLD  TREES. 
The  article  by  "I.  M.  H."  (p.  50)  might  be 
read  by  those  who  work  on  the  close  pruning 
system  with  a  great  deal  of  profit.  I  have  held 
the  opinion  for  some  years  that  the  knife  is  as 
much  a  weapon  for  evil  as  for  good  in  the  hands 
of  many  who  prune  indiscriminately,  and  whose 
only  object  appears  to  be  to  keep  the  trees  in 
shape  and  to  prevent  them  from  making  any 
headway  after  they  have  reached  a  certain  size. 
Nothing  can  be  more  oppo.sed  to-Nature  than 
the  attempted  restriction  of  trees  to  a  small  size 
by  the  use  of  the  knife  and  by  cutting  away 
year  after  year  all  the  young  wood  of  the  pre- 
vious season's  growth.  The  character  of  the 
young  wood  made  after  such  severe  pruning 
well  shows  this,  for  it  protests  annually  against 
the  treatment  by  making  a  great  number  of 
gross  shoots  only  to  be  cut  away  again.  But 
suppose  these  gross  shoots  are  left  to  their  en- 
tire length,  what  do  we  find  ?  Not  that  they 
again  grow  to  a  similar  length  the  suceeding 
year,  but  that  they  increase  only  a  little,  and 
their  vigour  is  spent  in  throwing  out  fruit  spurs 
all  along  the  last  year's  wood,  so  that  eventually 
these  growths  when  fruiting  can  be  well  com- 
pared to  "  ropes  of  Onions,"  as  your  correspon- 
dent says.  This  giving  the  trees  their  heads 
has,  too,  a  steadying  effect  on  the  over-produc- 
tion of  useless  shoots  all  along  the  branches, 
shoots  that  come  out  as  regular  thickets  on  a 
hard-pruned  tree.  Instead  of  these  we  get  ad- 
ditional fruit-spurs.  Nature,  being  satisfied  by 
the  freedom  given  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
does  not  force  so  many  of  these  useless  youn" 
growths  to  form.  ° 

Though  "  I.  M.  H."  did  not  point  this  out,  I 
feel  sure  that  this  freedom  of  growth  combined 


with  free  root-action  is  a  great  antidote  to 
canker.  Canker,  it  is  generally  conceded,  may 
be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  I  think 
I  have  ample  proof  for  saying  that  over-pnuring 
or  over- restriction  of  root  and  branch,  the  latter 
especially,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
this  disease.  I  know  at  the  present  time  many 
Apple  trees  that  were  badly  cankered,  though 
young,  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  on  the  same 
trees  there  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  canker,  while  in 
many  cases  the  trees  are  more  than  double  the 
size  that  they  were  five  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  no  digging  has  been  done  between  them,  and 
three  times  they  have  been  allowed  to  "have 
their  heads,"  and  well  they  have  paid  for  it. 
Even  where  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  size  of 
the  trees  this  should  not  be  done  with  the 
knife,  but  by  working  the  trees  on  dwarfing 
stocks  and  giving  them  a  fair  amount  of  free- 
dom on  these.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  knife  more  or  less  on  all  trees  to  preserve 
the  balance  and  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing too  thick,  or  making  their  growths  in  the 
wrong  direction,  also  for  shortening  and  thin- 
ning old  fruit-spurs,  but  beyond  this  or  for  in- 
ducing fruitfulness  the  knife  is  a  failure. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


WALL  FRriTS. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  get  nailing  well  in  hand 
before  Christmas,  pending  a  spell  of  very  sharp 
weather,  for,  however  active  and  willing  workmen 
may  be,  they  can  make  little  headway  at  the  nail- 
ing or  tying  with  the  thermometer  several  degrees 
below  freezing  point.  There  is  a  very  fair  promise 
of  fruit ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Plums  and  cor- 
don Pears  especially  show  plenty  of  buds,  and 
given  such  fjir  promise,  the  fruit  grower  will  not 
be  sorry  to  get  the  weather  rather  on  the  cold  side 
for  another  three  weeks  from  now  (F^eb.  (>),  as  a 
damp,  close  February  is  often  answerable  for  an 
early  plumping  of  bud  and  consequent  expansion 
of  flower.  So  far  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
concerned,  it  is.  I  think,  matter  for  congratulation 
that  the  very  early  ripening  varieties  are  not  pro- 
portionately early  in  the  flowering  ;  it  seems  rather 
strange  that  a  sort  ready  by  the  middle  of  July 
should  be  contemporary  in  the  expansion  of  bud 
with  a.iother  that  is  not  fit  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. These  two  periods  with  the  intervening 
time  represent  a  long  outdoor  Peach  season.  With 
sufficient  trees  in  variety,  one  can  get  an  uninter- 
rupted supply  for  two  and  a  half  months.  Hale's 
Early  is  a  capital  Peach  to  succeed  the  first  earlies 
and  does  well  outdoors,  but  I  cannot  say  as  much 
for  it  inside.  Here  it  is  a  bud-dropper,  and  there 
.are  few  houses  where  it  will  not  show  more  or  less 
this  objectionable  characteristic,  even  when  all 
other  varieties  in  the  same  structure  may  never 
show  any  tendency  to  such  a  failing.  Between  the 
completion  of  nailing  or  tying  and  the  time  for 
covering  up,  it  is  well,  especially  on  old  walls,  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  red  .spider.  Given  a  few 
sunny  days  this  pest  will  be  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  should  be  promptly  dislodged  with  a 
rather  strong  mixture  of  some  insecticide  vigor- 
ously applied  with  the  garden  engine,  the  operator 
receiving  instructions  to  do  the  work  thoroughly 
and  give  a  regular  drenching  to  all  parts  of  both 
wood  and  wall.  Dessert  Cherries  are  also  attacked 
some  seasons  with  the  same  pest,  an  \  can  have  a 
similar  drenching  before  the  covering  goes  up. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  enemies,  I  may  mention 
that  wasps  are  already  in  the  field,  two  having  been 
killed.  No  quarter  should  be  given  these  early 
visitors  ;  all  fruit  growers  suffer  from  their  depre- 
dations in  late  summer  and  autumn.  If  fish  net- 
ting is  to  be  used  as  a  spring  protection,  the  stock 
already  in  hand  can  be  overhauled  at  once  and  any 
mending  done  that  may  be  necessary,  for  a  spell 
of  mild  weather  will  mean  a  rapid  bud  opening  of 
our  earliest  waU  fruit,  the  Apricot.  I  like  to  give 
Apricots  the  benefit  of  a  net  or  two  if  possible,  for 


covering  with  boughs  is  but  a  sorry  makeshift,  and 
unless  one  goes  to  a  lot  of  trouble  in  providing 
uprights  and  crosspieces,  a  sudden  and  violent 
gale  is  apt,  by  bringing  the  branches  into  sharp 
contact  with  the  trees,  to  damage  the  bloom  as  much 
as  frost.  We  lost  nearly  all  bloom  that  remained  un- 
covered last  year,  except  towards  the  top  of  the 
wall,  where  it  was  partially  protected  by  the  brick 
coping.  It  Plums  are  to  be  spring  covered — and 
one  is  never  sure  of  a  crop  unless  this  is  done — it  is 
a  good  plan  to  plant  the  best  and  most  useful  va- 
rieties as  much  as  possible  together.  Early  Prolific, 
a  very  useful  Plum,  a  good  type  of  Gage  ;  Jeffer- 
son, Golden  Drop,  and  Kirke's  would  certainly 
amply  repay  the  little  extra  trouble  and  expense 
incurred  through  spring  covering.  The  Pear  is 
so  valuable  for  dessert,  that  I  should  strongly  advise 
it  should  receive  prompt  and  effectual  covering 
when  there  is  the  promise  of  plenty  of  fruit.  This 
being  the  case  at  the  present  time,  and  our  cordons 
only  as  yet  reaching  three  parts  of  the  way  up  the 
wall,  I  have,  in  order  to  economise  our  netting, 
fastened  some  stretches  of  board  3  inches  by  1  inch 
to  other  pieces  projecting  from  the  wall  just  above 
the  line  of  the  top  of  the  trees  and  standing  out 
when  finished  some  4  inches  from  the  same.  By 
tacking  the  netting  just  above  the  board  we  thus 
get  it  to  swing  clear  of  the  trees  and  save  a  con- 
siderable breadth  of  net  which  is  not  required  so 
high  as  the  coping  when  the  upper  portion  of  the 
wall  is  as  yet  unfurnished  with  trees.  Dessert 
Cherries  I  always  cover,  they  are  a  favourite  fruit, 
and  one  consequently  likes  to  make  sure  of  a  crop. 
In  addition  to  the  protection  from  frost  provided 
by  the  netting  it  acts  as  an  admirable  shelter 
against  the  heavy  storms  of  cold  sleet  we  often  get 
in  the  spring,  and  which  prove  disastrous  to  the 
tender  bloom  of  the  Cherry  when  this  is  quite  ex- 
posed. If  there  is  any  American  blight  lurking 
about  either  on  wall,  bush,  or  pyramid  trees  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  look  over  them  before  new  growth 
begins.  Many  different  mixtures  are  recommended 
for  this  pest,  some  composed  of  six  or  seven  ingre- 
dients, but  there  is  nothing  simpler  or  more  effica- 
cious than  paraffin,  and  I  have  known  trees  badly 
affected  completely  cured  a''ter  the  second  appli- 
cation. Instances  are  quoted  of  the  loss  of  trees 
through  this  same  use  of  paraffin,  but  this  arose 
probably  from  a  careless  use  of  the  oil.  working  it 
in  on  old  and  young  wood  alike,  and  very  likely 
soaking  the  buds  ;  these  although  dormant  would 
certainly  not  bear  such  treatment. 


ilaremonf. 


E.  BURRBLL. 


Pear  Bishop's  Thumb. — We  are  not  over- 
stocked with  Christmas  Pears,  and  amongst  others 
this  Pear  will  be  found  to  give  satisfaction  if 
always  as  good  as  with  me,  though  it  has  the  name 
of  being  only  of  second  quality.  No  doubt  it  vaiies 
on  different  soils  and  is  better  in  some  seasons 
than  in  others,  but  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best, 
and  can  recommend  it  as  profitable  for  a  wall  and 
sure  to  succeed  where  any  Pear  will  grow.  I  have 
a  tree  covering  the  west  end  of  a  house  against  a 
public  road.  It  is  a  certain  cropper,  although  with 
a  tendency  to  bear  chiefly  at  the  top  or  on  the 
young  growth.  Most  people  in  passing  glance  up 
to  admire  the  crop,  for  in  some  seasons  the  Pears 
will  hang  over  each  other  like  thatch  on  a  rick. 
This  is  not  a  tree  that  exhausts  itself  in  bloom, 
which  appears  so  thin  that  we  imagine  the  crop 
must  be  light,  but  every  flower  seems  to  set.  It  is 
a  long,  but  not  a  large  Pear ;  still  I  have  sold  them 
by  the  dozen,  the  crop  one  year  realising  £3  whole- 
sale. Bishop's  Thumb  is  very  hardy  and  a  good 
keeper,  and  the  tree  ought  to  succeed  well  as  a 
pyramid  or  standard,  seeing  that  I  have  very  satis- 
factory results  from  extended  growth  above  the 
roof.— E.  W.  B. 

A  good  early  Plum— Czar. — The  market  is 
sometimes  overstocked  with  Plums,  but  an  early  va- 
riety like  the  above,  suitable  for  either  cooking  or 
dessert,  will  always  be  of  value.  The  Czar  is  rather 
a  new  Plum,  very  hardy  and  prolific.  It  will  with- 
stand frost  better  than  most  kinds  and  comes  in 
just  after  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  but  is  altogether 
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superior  to  that  sort,  being  larger  and  more  highly 
coloured.  As  a  rule,  the  fruit  grows  too  thick  to 
come  to  full  size.  The  large  amount  of  saccharine 
matter  contained  in  this  fruit  makes  it  more  whole- 
some than  many  other  well-known  kinds  and  in 
great  request  for  stewing  and  jam-making.  The 
bush  form  suits  it  well.  On  young  standards  I  have 
fometimes  to  tie  the  head  together,  or  the  small 
branches  would  collapse  with  the  weight  of  fruit. 
The  Czar  is  a  strong  grower,  throwing  up  a  straight 
stem  for  the  standard  and  making  a  well-balanced, 
handsome  tree.  I  am  now  syringing  the  Plum 
trees  and  bushes  with  liquid  lime  containing  a 
little  paraffin  as  an  insecticide  and  a  protection 
from  the  finches. — E.  \V.  1)..  I/olmer,  Hereford, 


STORING  APPLES. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — I  was  very  plea.scd,  but  not  surprised 
witli  your  verdict  as  to  tlie  superiority  of  our 
best  English  grown  Apples  as  compared  with 
foreign  importations,  for  lately  I  have  been 
testing  all  the  imported  Apples  I  could  meet 
with,  and  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  the 
best  of  them  are  far  inferior  to  our  best  home- 
grown fruit,  of  which  we  now  have  so  many 
late  keeping  sorts  of  excellent  quality.  Nearly 
all  sorts  of  Apples  are  capable  of  being  kept 
much  longer  than  they  are  credited  for  in  cata- 
logue descriptions  if  they  are  gathered  at  the 
right  time  and  properly  stored.  I  (juite  agree 
with  your  remarks  as  to  njany  of  our  best  kinds 
being  spoiled  by  storing  in  too  dry  and  hot  an 
atmosphere.  1  have  what  I  consider  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  place  for  storing  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  viz.,  a  tower  with  walla  nearly  4  feet 
thick,  which  guards  ua  against  all  extremes  of 
temperature.  All  our  Apples  are  left  upon  the 
trees  as  long  as  they  will  possibly  hang,  some 
sorts,  especially  Sturmer,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
Cornish  Aromatic,  &c.,  being  kept  out  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  November.  I  never  trouble  about 
their  being  wet  or  dry  when  stored,  so  long  as 
they  are  handled  carefully  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing bruised.  All  our  shelves  are  formed  of  slate 
stones,  upon  which  the  Apples  are  placed  from 
9  inches  to  10  inches  deep,  each  kind  to  itself, 
and  never  touched  again  till  required  for  use, 
excluding  all  light  and  air  as  much  as  possible. 
Nine  people  out  of  ten  keep  their  Apples  on 
straw,  which  engenders  mildew,  and  soon  de- 
stroys the  flavour  of  the  best  of  fruit.  I  attri- 
bute the  fine  appearance  of  the  samples  I 
sent  for  your  inspection  to  their  having  been 
allowed  to  hang  upon  the  trees  as  late  as  possi- 
ble, when  the  foliage  being  less  dense  gives  the 
fruit  a  much  better  chance  to  colour  and  ma- 
ture, and  after  storing  keeping  them  as  cool, 
close,  and  dark  as  possible.  In  this  way  I  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  grand  old  Blenheim  as 
late  as  April,  though  its  proper  season  is  said  to 
be  from  November  to  January. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  orchards  in 
this  country  devoted  to  growing  Apples  for 
cider,  whicli  cannot  possibly  pay  the  most 
careful  and  skilful  manager,  for  it  takes  nine  to 
twelve  imperial  bushels  to  make  a  hogshead  of 
cider  worth  from  ISs.  to  22s.,  thus  leaving  little 
if  anything  over  Is.  (id.  per  bushel  for  the 
Apples  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  of  mak- 
ing, itc.  Then  there  are  thousands  of  trees 
which  produce  fruit  only  fit  for  cooking,  and 
which  will  not  keep  beyond  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. This  must  be  sold  when  the  markets  are 
glutted  and  fetch  a  price  that  barely  pays  for 
the  labour  of  picking  and  marketing. 

I  believe  that  if  our  existing  orchards  were 
carefully  managed,  the  right  sorts  of  Apples 
grown,  and  properly  stored,  there  would  be  little 
chance  for  imported  Apples  Ln  the  English  mar- 


kets, excepting  perhaps  Tasmanian  ones,  which 
though  of  inferior  quality,  coming  in  at  the  end 
of  our  season,  will  doubtless  always  find  a  ready 
sale.  Many  of  our  orchards  after  being  planted 
are  taken  but  little  notice  of  beyond  gathering 
the  wretched  produce,  many  of  the  sorts  being 
worthless.  At  the  present  time  many  owners 
of  orchards  in  this  neighbourhood  have  not 
an  Apple  left,  while  all  the  shops  have  any 
amount  of  imported  fruit  for  sale.  I  think  this  is 
a  great  disgrace  to  Englishmen,  who  have  an 
easy  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  By  heading 
back  trees  of  worthless  sorts  and  inserting  from 
ten  to  sixty  grafts  of  a  really  valuable  sort  upon 
each  tree  the  loss  of  time  and  labour  will  be 
well  repaid.  W.  Sa>owin. 

Trelissick,  Truro. 


Chrysanthemums. 


STRIKING  CHRYSANTHEMFM 

CUTTINGS. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  advantage  gained  in  mak- 
ing a  start  with  these  plants  before  the  present 
month,  unless  it  be  that  the  old  stools  take  up 
room  in  our  greenhouses  which  is  wanted  for 
other  things.  Early-struck  plants  are  likely  to 
show  flower-buds  in  the  spring  months.  This 
is  not  at  all  desirable  in  what  may  be  called  the 
large-bloom  system,  but,  of  course,  it  matters 
little  if  bush  plants  are  to  be  grown.  In  the 
former  case  a  free,  uninterrupted  growth  from 
the  beginning  should  be  aimed  at.  Careful  cul- 
tivators will  make  a  start  with  clean  pots,  the 
smallest  sizes  being  best  for  the  purpose.  Mix 
a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand  in 
equal  parts  for  the  cuttings,  and  place  one 
firmly  in  each  pot.  In  choosing  the  cuttings  it 
is  well  to  avoid  those  that  grow  up  the  stem  of 
the  old  plant  and  also  any  that  may  be  showing 
a  flower-bud  at  the  tip.  Some  few  years  ago 
not  many  growers,  I  imagine,  thought  of  any 
other  place  to  root  the  cuttings  in  than  a  cold 
frame,  which  position  still,  in  most  cases,  gives 
the  best  results.  In  very  severe  weather,  such 
as  we  are  now  j)assing  through,  there  is  a  difti- 
culty  in  giving  them  daylight  ;  but  it  is  bad 
indeed  if  we  cannot  let  the  frame  be  uncovered 
for  just  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  20  of  frost  and  more  may  be  prevented 
from  damaging  the  young  cuttings  by  covering 
with  mats  and  straw.  What  I  have  noticed 
in  cold  frame-struck  Chrysanthemums  is  tliat 
they  seldom  flag,  but  they  must  be  con- 
stantly watched  to  prevent  damp.  A  little 
air  may  be  given  at  times,  and  if  a  decayed 
leaf  be  seen,  be  prompt  in  taking  the  same 
away  from  the  rest.  A  quicker  mode  of  rooting 
the  cuttings  is  under  handlights  or  lightly  con- 
structed frames  in  a  cool  house,  and  here  damp- 
ing may  be  avoided  by  occasionally  wiping  the 
condensed  moisture  from  the  glass.  But  it  is 
not  wise  to  start  the  Chrysanthemum  plant  on 
its  season's  work  by  tenderly  striking  in  fire- 
heat.  Traders,  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand, 
are  oftentimes  obliged  to  root  young  ones  of 
the  new  varieties  in  a  high  temperature,  hence 
it  is  so  seldom  we  find  out  the  true  qualities  of 
novelties  the  first  year  of  trial.  After  the  first 
watering  when  the  cuttings  are  potted  we  must 
be  guided  entirely  by  the  weather  as  to  when 
it  shall  be  repeated.  In  mild  sunny  times  I 
would  prefer  sprinkling  them  overhead  to  pre- 
vent the  leaves  flagging  to  shading  for  the  same 
purpose.  But  little  air  will  be  needed  until  the 
plants  are  rooted.  Some  kinds  being  much 
more  free  to  emit  roots  than  others,   the  for- 


wardest  should  be  taken  from  the  rest  and 
placed  into  another  frame.  They  may  here  re- 
ceive a  plentiful  supply  of  air  and  water  and 
be  brought  on  sturdily.  Those,  too,  that  have 
been  rooted  in  the  warmer  temperature  of  a 
greenhouse  should  be  gradually  brought  to  a 
cold  frame  to  prevent  a  spindly  growth.  A  me- 
thod of  striking  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  prac- 
tised, and  not  without  success,  by  some  is  to  stand 
them  on  shelves  or  stages  and  take  no  notice  of 
the  leaves  flagging.  They  appear  withered  for 
some  time,  but  by  ordinary  watering  when  dry 
they  prick  up  their  heads  and  make  first-rate 
progress.  If  exhibiting  at  shows  be  an  object 
there  are  some  notable  kinds  that  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  defer  striking  for  yet  another  month. 
The  naturally  early  ones,  as  Avalanche,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Anna  Hartshorn,  Cesare  COsta,  and  I 
have  generally  noticed  such  large-leaved  kinds 
as  E.  Molyneux,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  and  Beauty  of 
Castlewood  make  comparatively  better  plants 
from  late  cuttings.  Again,  some  of  the  most 
esteemed  varieties  of  American  origin  are  very 
late  in  showing  flower-buds.  These,  if  struck  in 
February  or  March,  will  produce  very  fine 
blooms  if  allowed  to  carry  but  one  on  the 
plant.  Besides  the  Ijetter-known  kinds,  Mrs.  F. 
Jameson  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  Lord  Brooke, 
Harry  May,  Ruth  Cleveland,  Robert  Flower- 
day  may  well  be  tried  on  this  plan. 

H.  S. 

Chrysanthemum   Mrs.   L.    C.   Madeira.  — 

This,  referred  to  in  The  Garden,  February  i, 
appears  to  be  a  capital  sort  for  late  flowericg;  the 
colour  is  a  very  rich  orange-yellow,  always  a 
favourite ;  it  is  deeper  in  tint  than  Mrs.  Nor- 
man Davis,  long  recognised  as  one  of  the  best 
of  the  late  sorts  amongst  the  incurved  section. 
Were  it  not  that  the  flower  of  Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira 
is  so  much  deeper  in  colcur,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  recognise  it  from  that  of  Mabel  Ward,  as  it  has 
the  petal  of  that  now  almost  obsolete  kind,  and 
the  peculiar  quartering  or  rib  so  well  known  to 
cultivators  of  the  incurved  section. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  L.  Canning.— This  variety 
has  been  a  failure  from  an  exhibition  point  of 
view,  but  for  late  blooming  it  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best  among  the  white  kinds.  I  have  at  the  present 
time  (January  21)  a  capital  lot  of  flowers  of  this 
and  of  the  purest  white,  and  most  useful  they  are 
for  the  decoration  of  tall  vases,  as  the  plants  have 
been  so  managed  to  have  a  sufficient  length  of 
stem  which  renders  them  so  much  more  useful 
than  they  are  when  the  stems  are  but  a  few  inches 
instead  of  at  least  1  fcot.  Those  persocs  who 
have  not  given  this  Japanese  kind  a  trial  should 
lose  no  time  in  doing  so. — E.  M. 

A  wall  of  Chrysanthemums  —The  culture 

of  the  Chrysanthemum  on  walls  is  cot  much  con- 
sidered, judging  by  the  bare  fiiaces  that  one  finds 
in  gardens.  Last  November  we  saw  in  quite  a 
suburban  garden,  shut  in  hy  surroundirg  houses,  a 
wall  covered  with  Chrysanthemums,  not  so  fii;e,  of 
course,  as  in  the  purer  air  of  the  country,  but  very 
pleasant  to  look  at  in  spite  of  their  smoky  position. 
The  varieties  were  not  named,  but,  as  far  p.s  one 
could  judge,  they  comprised  Jules  Lagravcre, 
Jardin'des  Plantes,  Kefulgence,  and  Mrs.  G. 
Bundle,  the  bottom  part  of  the  wall  being  filled 
up  with  pompon  kinds.  It  would  be  well  if 
more  would  follow  out  this  plan  of  growing  Chiy- 
santberaums  on  walls.  There  is  much  beauty  to 
be  got  from  thus  growing  Ihem  if  the  varieties  se- 
lected are  suitable.  Good  strorg  plants  were  put 
in  early  in  the  spring,  the  soil  being  well  prepared 
so  as  to  give  the  Clii^yfanthemums  every  chance  of 
producing  a  creditable  dispilay  ct  flowers,  ard  the 
branches  were  well  trained  out,  being  placed  in  a 
slantirg  direction.  Almost  every  inch  of  the  wall  was 
covered  with  foliage,  occasional  syringings  being 
given,  also  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  varied  with 
liquid  manure  to  promote  vigorous  growth.  This  is 
of  importance,  the  syringing  in  particular,  especially 
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in  a  hot,  dry  garden,  where  the  soil  quickly  gets 
into  a  powdery  condition.  In  the  autumn  disbud, 
that  is  if  fairly  large  flowers  are  desired,  as  this  is 
the  only  way  to  get  them  of  fair  dimensions,  but 
of  course  in  the  case  of  the  pompons  this  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  same  extent.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  a  coping  of  some  kind  to  protect  the  flowers 
from  the  rains  and  fogs  of  November,  but  in  the 
instance  above  referred  to  this  was  not  provided. 
The  result  was  that,  although  only  just  on  the 
verge  of  full  beauty,  the  flowers  were  becoming 
soiled. 


GROWING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  CUT 
BLOO.AIS  AND  FOR  CONSERVATORY  DE- 
CORATION. 

While  thanking  your  correspondents  for  their  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  Chrysanthemums  for 
market  (p.  31)  in  reply  to  my  query  (p.  14),  I  wish 
to  ask  for  a  short  cultural  note  on  growing  these 
plants  purely  for  cut  blooms  and  for  conservatory 
decoration.  Nearly  every  treatise  on  this  plant  is 
devoted  to  growing  them  for  the  sake  of  one  large 
single  bloom  for  exhibition,  or  for  elaborately 
trained  plants  for  show.  I  am  therefore  in  doubt 
as  regards  pinching,  topping,  taking  the  bud,  tim- 
ing the  bloom,  and  so  on.  I  ask,  are  all  the  perform- 
ances required  in  the  case  of  plants  to  be  grown 
purely  for  the  above  purposes  7 — A.  E. 

*^*  Assuming  "  A.  E."  has  made  a  start  with  some 
such  collection  as  advised  (p.  81),  the  young  plants 
should  either  be  rooting  or  fairly  established  in 
small  pots.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  notice 
first  the  early-flowering  kinds — Mme.  Desgrange 
and  its  sports,  Mrs.  Burrell,  G.  Wermig.  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  These  being  among  the  most  tender  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  small  stages,  therefore  re- 
quire not  only  a  little  more  warmth,  but  a  soil 
composed  of  lighter  material  than  the  bulk.  Place 
these  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  near  the  glass  till 
well  on  in  March,  when  they  may  go  with  the  rest 
in  cold  frames.  In  giving  them  the  first  shift  into 
5-inch  pots  mix  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and 
leaf-mould  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  and 
broken  charcoal  or  mortar  rubbish.  The  last,  of 
course,  is  the  cheapest,  and  answers  well  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  soil  porous  and  sweet.  The 
final  repotting  should  take  place  before  the  plants 
become  root-bound,  which  will  be  quite  early  in 
May.  This  time  use  pots  of  .S-inch  diameter  and 
the  leaf  mould  in  a  smaller  proportion.  The  Des- 
granges  are  rather  impatient  of  manure,  and  it  need 
only  be  used  in  a  liquid  state,  then  al  ways  weak 
later  on  when  the  bloom  buds  are  swelling.  If  the 
plants  do  not  of  themselves  start  branching,  they 
may  have  each  tip  taken  out  when  !)  inches  or  so  in 
height,  and  being  of  a  bushy  nature  this  probably 
will  be  the  only  topping  needed.  They  generally 
throw  out  from  half-adozen  to  nine  shoots,  which 
are  ample  to  forma  compact  bush, and  if  all  the  buds 
are  left,  a  fine  head  of  bloom  results.  They  may 
be  disbudded  at  the  will  of  the  cultivator,  who  has 
only  to  take  away  all  but  tlie  centre  flower-bud  on 
each  shoot  to  get  larger  blooms.  The  plants  should 
be  stood  in  the  open  after  the  end  of  April,  but 
again  placed  under  glass  to  flower.  They  will 
bloom  outside  in  September,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  weather  may  damage  them,  nor  do  the  colours 
come  so  pure  as  when  under  glass,  lightly  shaded 
during  the  sunny  part  of  the  day. 

If  not  already  in  frames  without  fire-heat,  place 
the  rest  of  the  young  plants  in  structures  where 
they  may  receive  plenty  of  air  on  all  favour- 
able days.  Here  they  will  become  sturdy.  Give 
them  the  first  shift  into  larger  pots  before  they  get 
in  any  way  stunted  through  want  of  root-room, 
and  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  thinking 
of  subsequent  shifts.  A  suitable  soil  is  that 
where  good  loam  forms  the  major  portion,  and  in- 
stead of  the  leaf-mould  use  rotted  manure,  sand 
and  the  mortar  rubbish.  A  (j-inch  potful  of  bone- 
meal  to  the  bushel  is  of  great  assistance  to  the 
plants  and  gives  the  foliage  a  healthv  tone.  Pot 
firmly.  The  soil  can  scarcely  be  rammed  into  the 
pots  too  tightly  at  the  final  potting.  When  6  inches 
high,  take  out  the  tip  of  each  plant  ani  again  top 


each  of  the  shoots  when  later  on  they  get  the  same 
length.  This  should  be  enough  stopping  to  induce 
most  varieties  to  form  a  bush  of  considerable  size 
with  from  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  leads.  These, 
again.  Then  the  crown  bud  shows  itself  (which,  in 
the  case  of  plants  for  a  quantity  of  bloom,  should 
be  allowed  to  go  unheeded),  should  each  give  three 
or  four  more  ;  thus  we  get  a  plant  of  excellent 
dimensions. 

For  the  pompon  varieties  an  8-inch  pot  is  large 
enough  for  the  flowering  size ;  the  rest  may  have 
those  of  liinch  diameter.  If  it  is  thought  desir- 
able to  go  beyond  this  last  size,  place  two  plants 
in  each  pot.  Stand  the  pots  well  apart  in  their 
summer  quarters.  Tie  the  principal  shoots  to 
sticks,  about  a  yard  long,  before  they  get  high 
enough  to  be  broken  by  the  wind,  and  never 
neglect  watering.  Till  well  on  in  the  season  the 
plants  will  not  require  anything  in  the  way  of 
manure ;  a  dose  of  soot  water  once  a  week  after  they 
are  well  established  in  the  large  pots  is  suflicient. 
But  from  the  time  flower-buds  show,  stimulating 
manures  become  a  necessity,  and  in  a  weak  state 
may  be  given  at  almost  every  watering.  I  would 
not  advise  the  labour-saving  practice  of  plunging 
the  pots  in  ashes,  fibre  or  other  material,  for  the 
roots  are  bound  to  find  their  way  into  such  and 
produce  a  soft  growth,  besides  resulting  in  a  check 
to  the  plants  when  they  become  severed.  There 
need  not  be  any  bother  about  taking  the  bud  or 
timing  the  bloom.  Choose  the  varieties  named 
to  flower  at  a  particular  period,  do  not  pinch  back 
the  shoots  after  June,  because  time  should  be 
given  for  matured  growth ;  then  let  them  bloom 
naturally.  Place  the  plants  under  cover  quite  by 
the  end  of  September,  and  let  abundance  of  air 
pass  among  them.  The  necessary  checks  to  green- 
fly, mildew,  and  so  on  need  hardly  be  referred  to 
here,  for  perfect  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  chief 
things,  yet  one  of  the  simplest  in  the  culture  of 
any  plant.  H.  S. 


METHODS    OK  GROWING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  on  what  method  the 
plants  are  to  be  cultivated  for  the  next  flowering 
season.  The  most  popular  style,  whether  for  home 
use  or  exhibition,  is  that  which  produces  large 
blooms.  Although  I  am  in  favour  of  the  system 
which  develops  a  variety  thoroughly  in  every  way 
as  to  size,  form,  and  colour,  I  am  not  an  advocate 
of  those  blooms  which  have  nothing  but  mere 
number  of  inches  in  diameter  to  recommend  them. 
Such  blooms  do  much  to  disparage  the  method  of 
large  bloom  cultivation.  When  judging  at  Chry- 
santhemum shows  I  invariably  attach  great  weight 
to  those  blooms  that  are  remarkable  rather  for  the 
depth  of  the  blooms  than  the  number  of  inches  in 
diameter. 

Raisers  of  new  Chrysanthemums  are  turning 
their  attention  to  dwarf  growing  sorts  of  the  Ava- 
lanche and  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  style  of  growth 
in  preference  to  those  of  which  Mme.C.  Audiguier 
is  an  example.  The  finest  blooms  of  the  latter 
ever  seen  were  from  plants  12  feet  high.  For- 
tunately, this  variety  is  now  fast  becoming  obso- 
lete, owing  mainly  to  the  extreme  height  which 
the  plants  reach.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
blooms  of  this  variety  of  high-class  quality  unless 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  assume  their  natural 
growth.  Although  some  growers  manage  to  obtain 
very  good  blooms  of  certain  varieties  by  topping 
them  at  different  stages,  the  most  general  plan  is 
to  allow  the  plants  to  grow  uninterruptedly  from 
the  cutting  stage  until  they  make  their  first 
natural  break,  which  is  caused  by  the  formation  of 
a  flower-bud  at  the  point  of  the  shoot.  The  time 
of  the  first  break  varies  according  to  variety  and 
circumstances,  sometimes  taking  place  during 
April  or  even  in  May,  and  in  some  cases  even  later 
than  that.  While  soma  varieties  will  make 
the  first  break  at  1  foot  high,  others  will  grow 
i  feet  before  it  takes  place.  When  the  plants 
are  allowed  some  freedom,  all  their  wants  are  met 
at  the  proper  time,  the  growth  being  then  properly 


ripened.  Badly  ripened  wood  will  produce  blooms 
large  enough  in  diameter,  but  they  lack  the  most 
essential  points  —  depth  and  solidity— especially 
in  the  incurved  section.  Some  persons  say  that 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  inserted  in  February 
and  March  will  give  exhibition  blooms,  but  they 
have  not  as  yet  produced  them.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek,  want  of  time  to  perfect  the  growth 
being  the  cause  of  failure.  Some  growers  restrict 
the  number  of  blooms  on  a  plant  to  two  and  some 
even  to  one,  but  this,  I  think,  is  quite  unnecessary. 
I  have  seen  others  attempt  to  produce  six  blooms 
upon  one  plant  up  to  exhibition  form,  but  that  also 
failed.  For  many  years  three  blooms  have  been 
considered  the  orthodox  number,  and  although  I 
have  tried  more  and  less,  and  seen  othersattempt  the 
same,  I  have  long  since  considered  that  number 
sufficient.  When  the  natural  break  takes  place,  re- 
strict the  number  of  shoots  to  three,  allowing  one 
flower  to  each.  I  know  some  growers  treat  their 
plants  quite  differently,  topping  them  at  8  inches 
high,  allowing  three  shoots  instead  of  one  to  grow 
from  near  the  base.  From  the  growths  resulting 
from  this  topping  the  blooms  are  taken,  one  from 
each  shoot.  I  have  not  seen  the  advocates  of  this 
principle  take  a  high  position  in  the  exhibition 
room. 

Topping  the  plants  at  stated  heights  with  a 
view  mainly  to  regulate  the  date  of  certain  buds 
forming,  so  as  to  have  the  blooms  in  perfection  at 
a  stated  time,  is  attended  with  so  many  risks, that 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  universally  adopted.  The 
weather  is  so  uncertain  as  to  preclude  the  chances 
of  success  becoming  general  even  in  the  Japanese 
section,  and  certainly  never  with  incurved  varie- 
ties. Some  sorts  in  the  former  section  bloom  too 
early  for  exhibitions  at  the  middle  of  November 
when  cultivated  on  the  ordinary  method.  By  a 
judicious  method  of  topping  the  shoots  when  a  few 
inches  high,  the  blooms  can  be  retarded  fully  a 
fortnight,  but  in  no  sense  are  the  blooms  of  the 
same  quality  as  when  obtained  by  the  usual 
method.  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  affords  an 
instance  of  this.  As  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  blooms  are  too  early  for  the  date 
namerl.  but  the  first  blooms  are  considerably 
finer  in  every  respect  than  from  plants 
that  have  been  topped.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  large  grower  who  thought  he  could 
improve  his  previous  efforts  in  the  Japanese  sec- 
tion by  topping  the  plants.  For  instance,  he  ope- 
rated iipon  all  his  stock  of  Stanstead  White,  with 
the  result  that  when  November  came  round  he  had 
not  a  presentable  flower  of  this  uncommonly  fine 
white.  The  somewhat  cold  and  wet  August  mili- 
tated against  the  perfect  derelopment  of  the 
plants  and  blooms.  Many  other  instances  might 
be  quoted  in  support  of  the  fallacy  of  ttiis 
system. 

The  next  most  popular  method  of  culture  is  that 
known  as  the  "  bush  "  plan.  To  sm.all  cultivators 
who  wish  for  a  good  home  show  and  a  quantity 
for  cutting  also,  this  method  can  be  recommended. 
The  plants  are  topped  when  4  inches  high  to  pro- 
duce additional  shoots  to  form  a  "  bush."  Cutting 
down  the  plants  is  a  .<.ystem  very  much  in  vjgue 
by  exhibitors  of  groups  as  well  as  for  conservatory 
decoration,  as  it  is  seldom  that  naturally  grown 
plants  can  be  tastefully  arranged.  By  cutting 
down,  such  varieties  as  Avalanche  can  be  had  18 
inches  high  from  the  top  of  the  pjt,  and  those 
of  taller  growth  may  be  reduced  in  proportion, 
all  giving  fairly  large  blooms,  but  of  course 
not  equal  to  those  obtained  in  the  usual  way. 
The  plants  should  be  laised  from  cuttings  in  the 
usual  way  and  grown  on  as  though  intended  for 
giving  large  blooms.  About  the  middle  of  May 
they  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a  certain  height 
of  the  soil,  according  to  the  variety.  For  instance, 
the  dwarf -growing  varieties  should  be  cut  down  to 
within  about  4  inches  of  the  soil,  others  to  6 
inches,  8  inches  and  12  inches.  The  shoots  re- 
sulting from  this  will  form  the  future  flowering 

shoots.  E.   MOLi'NEUX. 
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LYME  GRASS. 

(EI.YMrS    AKEXARIl'S. ) 

Tins  is  a  British  maritime  Grass  well  worthy 
of  garden  cultivation.  It  is  a  valuable  plant 
for  "clothing  a  bank  of  loose  soil  or  even  sand, 
as  its  roots  run  through,  forming  a  perfect  mat 
and  effectually  holding  in  position  the  soil  of 
the  bank.  If  planted  in  deep  good  soil  upon 
the  shrubbery  margin  it  grows  more  vigorously, 
attaining  to  4  feet  in  heiglit.  Its  sole  beauty  is 
its  leaves,  which  are  of  a  glaucous  or  blue-green 
colour,  and  as  the  flowers  are  not  very  showy 
they  might  be  removed  to  preserve  the  plant 
in  its  beauty  of  leafage  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible.  It  is  easily  increased  by  division,  and 
rapidly  grows  into  a  large  specimen.     In  a  wild 


hosa  is  a  medium-growlDg  climber  whose  clusters 
of  deep  green,  divided  leaves  are  very  pretty,  espe- 
cially during  the  winter,  while  tlie  flowers  are 
freely  borne  for  a  month  or  two.  They  are  smaller 
than  those  of  most  of  the  others,  being  less  than 
an  inch  in  diameter,  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  greenish 
white  tint,  the  exterior  of  the  bloom  being  clothed 
with  a  kind  of  silky  down.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and,  according  to  Loudon,  was 
introduced  therefrom  in  1.591;;  but  it  is  at  the 
present  day  one  of  the  most  uncommon  kinds,  and 
numerous  lists  may  be  searched  for  it  in  vain. — 
H.  P. 

THE    ROCK    GARDEN. 

Selecting  the  Stone. 
Large    sums  of   money   are  often    spent    on, 
what   most    people    call,    ornamental    rockery 
stone.     The    owners   of    quarries,    as   a    rule, 
reserve  carefully  all  stones  obtained  from  sucli 


The  Sea  Lyme  Grass  (Elymus  arenarius).   Engraved  for  The  Gauiikn  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Martin,  Bournbrook  Hall,  Birmingham. 


state  it  is  most  abundant  upon  our  northern 
shores.  There  is  also  an  American  representa- 
tive of  this  family,  E.  condensatus,  which  is 
very  ornamental  and  must  be  included  in  a 
selection  of  the  best  Grasses.  It  is  very 
vigorous,  of  tufted  habit,  dense  and  erect,  grow- 
ing to  a  height  of  8  feet.  The  leaves  are  long, 
arching,  and  graceful,  and  the  shoots  are 
terminated  by  a  flower-spike  0  inches  long  and 
greatly  resembling  an  ear  of  wheat. 


Clematis  cirrbosa. — This  species  of  Clematis 
is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  often  flowers 
thus  early  in  the  year,  that  is,  if  the  plant  has  the 
protection  of  a  south  wall.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
showy,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  very  interest- 
ing species,  and  with  the  paucity  of  outdoor 
flowers,  it  is  far  more  attractive  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  blossoms  expanded  about  the  same  time 
as  many  of  those  of  its  showy  relatives.  Another 
feature  is  its  evergreen  character,  as  nearly  all 
the  species  of  Clematis  are  deciduous.     C.  cirr- 


parts  of  their  quarries  as  contain  veins  of 
quartz  or  other  glass-like  crystals,  mostly  of  a 
glaring  light  colour.  Sometimes  the  whole 
stones  are  almost  white.  They  are  generally 
broken  into  pieces  convenient  for  a  man  to 
lift  easily,  and  are,  therefore,  very  even  in  size. 
I  know  many  cases  where  such  stones  as  these 
were  obtained  from  a  great  distance,  and  there- 
fore at  a  great  cost.  They  may  by  some  be 
considered  pretty  to  look  at,  and  might  be  a 
suitable  feature  in  a  collection  of  niineralogical 
specimens,  but  for  the  purpo.se  of  our  alpine 
gardens  they  should,  in  my  opinion,  never  be 
used  except  crushed  into  small  fragments  and 
mixed  with  the  soil.  The  beauty  of  a  rock 
garden,  whetlier  large  or  small,  should  consist 
in  its  being  true  to  Nature.  But  where  in 
Nature  do  we  see  glaring  crystals  in  exposed 
rocks  and  in  connection  with  plants  .'  Do  we 
not,  on  the  contrary,  admire  most  the  rough, 
weather-beaten  surface  of  boulders  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  untold  ages,  and  whose  dark 


hues  show  to  still  better  advantage  the  bright 

flowers  springing  up  from  their  crevices !  For 
the  interior  of  caves  and  similar  places,  the 
shining  crystals  of  this  so-called  rockery  stone 
may  sometimes  be  admissible,  but  the  unfor- 
tunately too  general  practice  of  using  them 
for  outdoor  rock  gardens  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  Moreover,  the  Ijrittle  crystal.s 
when  exposed  to  the  weather  .soon  crumble 
into  dust,  and  the  ornament  (!)  so  dearly  paid 
for  vanishes  from  view.  Instead  of  incurring 
heavy  expense  for  stones  from  a  distance,  it 
would  in  most  cases  be  far  better  to  use 
those  indigenous  to  the  locality  unless  they 
should  be  of  an  unsuitable  nature. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  build  good  rocks  we 
must  study  Nature,  and,  at  least  a  little,  geolo- 
gical knowledge  is  indispensable.  Geologists 
divide  all  rocks  into  two  great  classes,  viz., 
stratified  or  sedimentary  rocks,  and  unstratified 
or  igneous  rocks.  Tlie  latter  are  again  divided 
into  plutonic  rocks,  which  have  been  upheaved 
by  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  like 
granite  or  porphyry,  and  volcanic  rocks,  like 
trap,  basalt,  or  greenstone,  which,  it  is  gene- 
rally assumed,  have  been  produced  by  volcanic 
eruptions  during  bygone  ages.  The  stratified 
rocks  comprise  all  the  different  varieties  of  our 
slates,  limestone,  flint,  sandstone,  oolite,  chalk, 
(fee.  All  have  been  deposited  originally  as  sedi- 
ment from  water,  and  are,  therefore,  always 
found  in  distinct  parallel  layers  or  strata  of 
varying  thickness,  but  always  in  the  same  order 
of  succession,  though  by  subsequent  upheavals 
the  plutonic  or  volcanic  rocks  have  in  many 
places  forced  their  way  through  the  layers  and 
tilted  them.  The  stratified  rocks  also  include 
the  so-called  metamorphic  rocks,  which  have 
become  crystallised  in  consequence  of  having 
been  in  contact  with  plutonic  rocks  in  a  state 
of  fusion. 

If  our  rock  garden  is  to  resemble  Nature,  it 
mu.st  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know 
which  class  of  stone  is  to  be  used  for  its  for- 
mation. If  the  available  rocks  are  of  the  un- 
stratified class  it  would  be  absurd  to  arrange 
them  Ln  the  same  manner  as  stratified  rooks, 
perhaps  showing  distinct  strata,  where  in  Nature 
none  would  occur.  Generally  speaking,  granites 
and  other  igneous  rocks  are  in  Nature  found 
scattered  in  the  wildest  confusion,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  Dartmoor,  Lidford  Gorge,  and 
other  places.  They  are,  therefore,  more  suit- 
able for  the  formation  of  bold  masses  of  rock 
in  a  wild  garden  or  hardy  fernery  than  for  an 
alpine  garden  where  the  construction  of  nar- 
row crevices  would  be  required. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  mountain  plants 
are  indigenous  to  limestone,  and  if  the  colour,  size 
and  shape  are  suitable,  this  material  should,  gene- 
rally speaking,  be  selected  in  preference  to  any 
other.  For  the  few  plants  which  oliject  to 
limestone,  pieces  of  granite  or  other  rock  may 
be  mixed  with  the  soil  without  interfering 
with  the  general  design.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  limestone  of  a  suitable  kind  should  be 
difficult  to  obtain  while  good  pieces  of  weather- 
beaten  granite,  oolite,  sandstone,  or  any  other 
suitable  rock  are  plentiful,  it  would  be 
folly  to  reject  the  material  close  at  hand. 
In  such  localities  the  rock  garden  might  be 
constructed  with  tlie  best  stones  obtainable  in 
the  neighbourhood,  adding  old  mortar,  chalk, 
or  even  the  inferior  quality  of  limestone  used 
for  ordinary  building,  road-making,  ifec,  for 
such  plants  as  may  require  it. 

The  Colour  anh  Shape 

of  stones  used  for  the  construction  of  crevice.i 
underground  can  be  of  no  consequence,  but  I 
should  like  to  give  a  few  general  hints  for  the 
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selection  of  the  main  body  of  stones  which  are 
to  form  the  visible  part  of  the  rock  garden. 

Stones  of  a  glaring  white  colour,  no  matter 
whether  flint,  spar  or  limestone,  should,  I 
think,  be  avoided  altogether.  Not  only  do  they 
afibrd  little  or  no  contrast  to  white  or  light- 
coloured  flowers  and  are  cold  and  ineffective 
in  appearance,  but  they  also  repel  and  reflect 
the  rays  of  sunshine  in  a  manner  injurious  to 
some  of  the  tender  kinds  of  plants.  Dull 
red,  dark  grey,  brown  and  yellowish  brown  are 
the  colours  which  form  perhaps  the  most 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  verdure  and  flowers 
of  plants.  Sometimes  stones  having,  at  least 
on  one  side,  a  rougli,  weather-beaten  surface, 
perhaps  even  covered  with  Moss  or  Lichens, 
are  easily  obtainable,  and  if  so  should  in  all 
cases  be  preferred  to  fresh  broken  material, 
as  they  will  impart  to  the  rock  garden  a  cha- 
racter of  natural  antiquity,  otherwise  possible 
only  by  long  years  of  exposure.  The  shape  of 
the  most  eligible  stones  depends  entirely  on  the 
nature  of  the  material  to  be  used.  If  the 
rocks  are  of  the  unstratified  kind,  their  manipu- 
lation in  the  alpine  garden  must  be  an  entirely 
difierent  one  from  that  of  the  sedimentary 
class.  It  would  be  well  in  this  case  to  have 
as  much  variety  of  shape  and  size  as  possible, 
ranging,  say,  from  half  a  cwt.  to  10  or  12  cwt. 
Stones  heavier  than  this  are  rather  unwieldy, 
and  should  only  be  used  in  rock  gardens  on  a 
large  scale,  where  special  arrangements  for 
lifting  heavy  weights  would  be  required. 

If,  however,  the  stones  available  belong  to 
the  stratified  rocks,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  have  to  imitate— to  some  extent  at 
least — the  natural  stratification  in  order  to 
give  our  alpine  garden  that  appearance  of 
reality  so  pleasing  to  the  eye.  In  choosing 
the  stone,  therefore,  as  many  flat  and  thin 
pieces  as  possible  should  be  selected.  These 
will  be  found  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
imitation  of  natural  strata,  and  are  also  most 
valuable  for  the  formation  of  narrow  crevices 
for  choice  alpines,  rocky  steps,  tVrc.  Even  the 
thinnest  slabs  will  be  found  useful  for  this 
purpose,  and  whilst  unstratified  rocks  of  a  size 
less  than  about  half  a  hundredweight  would  be 
of  little  use  for  the  main  work  (excepting  the 
very  small  pieces  required  for  covering  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  around  alpinf  s),  the  sedimentary 
stone,  if  chosen  for  rock  building,  might  vary  in 
weight  from  only  a  few  pounds  to  say  15  cwt., 
unless  the  work  is  to  be  of  a  very  extensive  cha- 
racter, including  caves,  waterfalls,  itc. ,  which 
would  necessitate  some  of  the  stones  being  still 
larger.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  I  would 
recommend  thin  or  flat  pieces  exclusively  ;  on 
the  contrary,  let  there  be  as  much  variety  of 
shape  as  possible,  but  the  flat  stones  should 
predominate. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  about  the  selec- 
tion of  the  stones,  I  would  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  kinds  of  very  porous  rooks 
are  apt  to  crumble  to  pieces  by  the  action  of 
rain  and  severe  frost.  It  should,  therefore,  al- 
ways be  ascertained  whether  the  stones  selected 
will  stand  exposure  to  all  weathers.  For  a 
rock  garden  under  glass  this  may  be  imma- 
terial, but  for  a  rock  garden  out  of  doors  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  would  also 
be  advisable  not  to  use  many  difl'erent  varieties 
of  stone  in  the  same  rook  garden.  One  kind 
is  suSicient,  unless,  for  instance,  good  lime- 
stone and  good  g'-anite  can  be  used,  and  are 
separated  into  difierent  groups.  Where  other 
kinds  are  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants, 
they  should,  as  a  rule,  l>e  used  underground,  as 
already  stated.  Stones  having  a  surface  partly 
covered  by  Moss  or  Lichens  require  to  be 
handled  with  extra  care  throughout  the  work 


to  prevent  the  destruction  of  that  natural 
ornament,  and  if  they  are  very  large  they 
should  be  lifted  by  special  gear.  As  the  best 
contrivance  (barring  large  cranes)  for  hoisting 
all  large  stones  I  would  recommend  a  tripod 
made  of  three  extra  strong  poles  about  15  feet 
long,  and  secured  at  the  top  by  a  strong  mov- 
able iron  bolt.  When  double  blocks  and 
pulleys,  working  by  means  of  an  endless  chain, 
are  attached  to  this  tripod,  stones  from  1  ton  to 
2  tons  in  weight  can  be  lifted  quite  easily 
and  without  injury.  For  turning  over  stones  of 
extra  size  or  for  dragging  them  into  the  re- 
quired position,  an  iron  winch  (generally  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  "  crabb  ")  will  be  found 
of  great  service  ;  but  for  most  rock  gardens  the 
method  of  moving  stones  by  means  of  planks 
and  rollers,  as  described  in  my  former  notes 
under  the  heading  of  "preparatory  work," 
should  be  quite  sufficient,  and  such  extra  ap- 
pliances should  never  be  required  for  work  on 
a  small  scale.  F.  W.  Meyek. 


Exeter. 


(_To  be  continued.) 


FLOWERS  IN   IRELAND. 

With  a  mean  temperature  of  about  45°  Fahr. 
for  the  last  eight  or  nine  days  and  no  great  severity 
of  weather  before  that,  the  garden  here  is  showing 
a  most  alarming  vitality.  The  winter  so  far  has 
been  singularly  free  from  cutting  winds,  wliicli 
may  b3  the  cause;  but  a  number  of  plants  appear 
to  be  still  seeking  for  that  lost  summer  of  1S!I2. 
S^me  genuine  spring  flowers  testify  to  the  mild 
season.  Rhododendron  precox  and  Er.mthis  hye- 
malis  have  been  in  blossom  for  a  week.  Chionodoxa 
is  just  opening.  The  following  plants  are  in  blos- 
som or  nearly  so : — 


Cytisus  Evereatiauus 

racemosus 
Haraamelis  Zucoariniana 

arborea 
Pyrus  japoirca  (just  open- 
ing) 
Viiica  minor 
Primulas,    miuy,    but    no 

alpine 
Saxifraga  Burseriana  (just 
opening) 
corioefolia  (?),  do. 
oppositifolia      (pyren- 

aica),  do. 
o.  maxima,  do. 
o.  St.  Anne,  do. 


Snowdrops  nf  sorts 
Aubrietias  (several) 
Veronica  An^lersoiii 

deeussata  and  others 
Lithospermum      prostra- 

tum 
Campanula  fragilis 
Schizo3tylis  coccinea 
Erica  medit:irnincM 

caffra 

carnoa  (just  open) 
HeUantliemum  (white) 
Cyclamen  coum 
Primula  japonica 
}h'llob..ivs 
Bellis  sylvcstris 


ApoDOgeton  distachyon  is  just  out  of  blossom.  It 
has  been  continuously  in  flower  in  a  small  pond 
from  Easter  till  the  middle  of  January,  It  in- 
creases itself  very  freely  by  seed.  I  know  no  other 
plant  in  or  out  of  cultivation  with  so  long  a  flower- 
ing season.  But  the  alarming  feature  I  alluded  to 
is  the  early  growth  of  all  bulbs.  All  sorts  of  Daf- 
fodils, Lent  Lilies,  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  i:o.,  hive 
been  above  ground,  or  coming  up,  since  before 
Christmas,  and  now,  1  think,  all  are  showing  their 
leaf-tops.  Maximus  (true)  is  U  inches  or  more  in 
leaf,  and  so  is  Tazetta.  Spanish  and  English  Irises 
are  both  sprouting,  the  former  (>  inches  to  8  inches 
high.  Paiony  buds  are  above  ground.  Tulips 
(sylvestris  and  Gesneriana)  are  well  up.  Two 
sorts  of  Eremurus  are  bursting  their  great  fat 
buds.  Oncooyclus  Irises  (of  several  sorts)  are  in 
leaf.  Glaucium  luteum  is  growing  strong,  and 
Ornithogalum  umbellatum  is  doing  likewise.  St. 
Bruno's  and  St.  Eno's  Lilies  are  not  behind.  Ixias, 
Sparaxis  and  Babianas  are  all  in  growth. 

Again,  a  number  of  delicate  species  are  more 
evergreen  this  winter  than  is  their  wont.  Mau- 
ranciya  Barclayaiia  is  still  leafy,  and  there  were  a 
few  blossoms  at  Christm.as.  This  year  it  ripened 
no  seed  ;  last  year  I  could  have  supplied  a  quantity. 
It  is  evident  it  never  completed  its  season's 
growth.  Romneva  Coulteri,  Agapanthus  umbella- 
tus,  maximus,  intermedius,  Libertias  (two  or  three), 


Hypericum  olympicum,  triflorum  (against  a  wall), 
empetrifolium  are  shooting  and  green.  Wood- 
wardia  radicans  has  not  withered.  Todea  superba  is 
unusually  fresh  looking.  Lilies  are  all  above  groumb 
Again  such  shrubs  as  Acacia  armata,  Senecio 
Foster!,  Eupatorium  riparium,  several  Ceanothuses, 
Clethra  arborea,  Aster  argyrophyllus,  Margyri- 
carpus  setosus  look  as  hearty  as  they  did  at  any 
time  in  the  summer. 

I  noticed  a  remark  in  a  correspondent's  letter  the 
other  day  that  it  was  better  to  plant  out  young  and 
let  things  be  acclimatised.  I  find  exactly  the  opposite 
to  be  the  case.  Plant  out  old  hardened  specimens 
and  they  take  a  lot  of  killing,  no  matter  how  deli- 
cate naturally.  I  have  a  large  collection  of  Nepau 
and  Sikkim  Rhododendrons;  this  season  theyseem  to 
be  filling  out  their  flower-buds  fast.  The  only  one  I 
cannot  succeed  with  is  Nuttalli.  It  does  not  die, 
but  it  does  not  do  well.  The  first  Rhododendrons 
to  blossom  here  will  be  ciliatum  and  Countess  of 
Haddington;  glaucum  will  run  them  close.  The 
leaves  of  eximium  are  magnificent.  Arbutus  An- 
drachne  and  Andromeda  floribundaare  in  beautiful 
flower  now.  A  very  charming  Daphne  that  I  got 
from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  as  D.iphne  "  Dauphne," 
evidently  a  form  of  indica  (?),  is  very  content  in  the 
open  and  about  to  bloom  ;  it  is  deliciously  sweet.  I 
was  tempted  to  write  this  little  report  by  accounts 
of  the  severity  of  the  weather  across  the  Channel. 
English  people  do  not  half  realisa  the  merits  of 
our  Irish  climate,  and  I  wish  these  remarks  may 
tempt  even  one  visitor  to  come  and  see  f  'X  himself. 
Both  kinds  of  Furze  are  in  bloom  in  the  coun'y 
here.  H.  C.  Hakt. 

Carrahlagh I  Lough  Sivilly. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Some  time  elapsed  after  the  commencement  of  the 
thaw  before  one  could  get  on  the  ground,  owin»  to 
the  depth  the  frost  had  penetrated.  On  the  majority 
of  soils,  however,  the  surface  is  now  fairly  work- 
able, and  flower  garden  work  can  be  resumed  in 
earnest.     Besides  digging  where  necessary,  mulch- 
ing over  borders,  making  up  gaps  in  spring-flower- 
ing p'ants,  and  a  general  cleaning  up  of  beds,  any 
planting  possible  may  be   seen  to  at  once.    The 
system  of  utilising  hardy  plants  to  a  great  extent 
for  a  summer  and  autumn  display  is  now  general, 
and  such  planting  can  be  extended  or  alterations 
made  where  existing  arrangements  were  not  quite 
satisfactory.     We  have  a  stock  of  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis  in  boxes  that  will  shortly  be  transferred  to 
beds  that  were  partially   filled  with  Pinks.     The 
idea  is  to  plant  the  Lobelia  in  little  clumps  about 
1  feet  apart,  leaving  the  Pinks  to  fill  theremai.der 
of  the  beds.    A  large  batch  of  new  Violas  will  go 
in  on  a  wide  border  already  thinly  planted  with 
double  Peach-leaved  Campanula,  and  as  the  last- 
named  is  over  rather  early  in  the  season,  I  shall 
reserve  an  occasional  space  for  a  good-tized  plant 
of  Eucalyptus.     We  have  been  lifting  and  repbint- 
ing  a  large  bed  of  White  Swan  Viola  that  acts  as 
a  carpet  to  some  nice  clumps  of  a  rosy  pink  Py- 
rethrum.     Tiiis  is  generally  a  very  attractive  bed 
from  quite  early  in  the  season,  as  the  foliage  of  the 
Pyrethrum,  even  when  the  flower  is  gone,  makes  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  mass  of  white.     I  remem- 
ber finding  Violas  of  great  service  in  a  lot  of  small 
straight  beds  which  were  not  easily  planted.    They 
were  a  series  of  beds  about  twenty  in  number, 
each  8  feet  by  6  leef,  Box  encircled,  with  about  a 
foot  of  tiny  gravel   path  between  each,  and  the 
whole  running  along  by  the  side  of  a  broad  walk. 
Carpet  bedding  with  such  a  number  was  out  of  the 
question,  strong  growing  plants  of  any  description 
out  of  character,  and  I  found,  as  I  have  said,  the 
most  satisfactory  results  from  Violas.  Free-flower- 
ing varieties  of  dwarf  compact  habit  were  selected, 
each  bed  had  its  own  colour,  and  the  flat  surface 
was  broken  up  by  a  few  plants  of  Dracsena  indivisa 
and  D.  gracilis,  some  irregular  pyramids  of  Fuch- 
sia Sunray  and  one  Humea  elegans  in  the  centre  of 
e.ach  bed.     The  recollection   of  the  difliculty  here 
experienced  in  finding  suitable  plants  reminds  one 
that  among  the  points  to  be  specially  considered 
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in  all  flower  garden  operations  is  the  selection  of 

suitable  plants  for  different  situations.  Thus 
whilst  things  of  dwarf  compact  habit  are  so  suit- 
able for  beds  above  nameil.  they  are  decidedly  out 
of  character  in  situations  where  the  object  is  to 
secure  a  telling  effect  from  a  considerable  distance, 
and  there  is  no  greater  mistake  made  than  in 
crowding  in  a  number  of  small  plants  of  different 
shades,  however  bright  the  individual  colours 
may  be.  in  beds  or  borders  lying,  for  instance, 
at  the  top  of  slopes  of  considerable  height, 
having  the  principal  walk  at  the  foot  of  such 
slopes,  and  from  whence  the  chief  view  of  any 
operations  at  the  summit  is  to  be  obtained.  No- 
thing is  better  for  such  positions  than  simple  and 
yet  bold  planting  in  a  mass,  and  if  permanent 
clumps  of  bold  plants  already  exist,  the  ground 
about  them  can  be  filled  in  with  something  that 
will  present  in  the  distance  the  idea  of  a  nicely 
contrasting  carpet.  Thus  Fuchsia  gracilis  may  be 
surrounded  with  Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Desgrange, 
Aster  Amellus,  A.  bessabaricus  or  A.  acris.  The  double 
perennial  Sunflower  may  do  duty  as  dot  plants  for 
bold  grouping  of  Aster  ericoides,  and  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora  encompass  single  plants  of 
the  new  bronze  foliaged  Maple  (Acer  p.  atro-pur- 
pureum).  The  above  will  serve  as  examples  in 
which  bold  perennials  can  be  utilised ;  plenty  of 
similar  combinations  will  doubtless  suggest  them- 
selves. If  such  situations  are  exclusively  "  sum- 
mer-planted," a  few  useful  things  that  may  be 
mentioned  are  free-flowering  Dahlias  of  the  Cactus 
and  bouquet  type,  Marguerites  (both  white  and 
yellow),  large  specimen  Fuchsias,  and  the  white- 
flowering  Tobacco.  A  very  easy  filling-up  that  I 
once  adopted,  and  which  was  very  showy  all 
through  the  season,  was  effected  by  inserting 
rounds  of  Pea  sticks  at  wide  intervals,  confining 
them  at  the  top  as  one  does  for  Sweet  Peas  and 
sowing  Canary  Creeper  to  cover  the  sticks,  all  in- 
tervening space  being  afterwards  planted  with  an- 
nual Chrysanthemum  Sultan. 

Spring-flowering  stuff  seems  to  have  wintered 
well ;  there  are  hardly  any  gaps,  and  looking 
through  the  Polyanthus  beds  the  other  day  I  no- 
ticed they  were  slightly  on  the  move.  A  large  bed 
that  will  be  attractive  presently  is  planted  with  a 
dark  strain  of  this  favourite  spring  flower,  with 
small  patches  of  Star  Daffodil  John  Bull  interven- 
ing. Very  bright  beds  are  made  by  alternating  a 
primroie  Polyanthus  and  scarlet  Tulips.  There  is 
not  a  single  miss  in  the  beds  of  border  Carnations 
— grand  testimony,  if  more  v.-ere  needed,  to  the 
unmistakable  hardiness  of  these  flowers.  I  should 
like,  by  the  way,  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
name  given  to  a  new  border  Carnation  in  a  cata- 
logue received  the  other  day.  "Newdwarf  yellow 
self,"  it  reads,  "Comtesse  de  Paris."  Surely  the 
compiler  of  the  catalogue  must  be  aware  that  one 
of  the  very  best  border  Carnations  already  in  com- 
merce bears  the  same  name  in,  it  is  true,  a  more 
Anglicised  form.  Anyhow,  1  think  the  new  intro- 
duction should  be  re-named.  E.  Btjrrell. 

Claremont. 

Passiflora  Constance  Eliott.— This  plant  is 
not  quite  hardy,  yet  in  a  sheltered  position  it  will 
stand  most  winters.  In  unusually  severe  weather 
some  protection  should  be  given,  especially  round 
the  roots.  We  had  one  trained  round  the  stone 
pillar  of  a  porch.  This  was  killed  by  the  severe 
frost  two  winters  back.  Last  spring  1  replaced  it 
with  another,  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
see  the  pillar  covered  in  summer,  the  growth  the 
first  se.ison  being  some  12  feet,  and  which  flowered 
freely.  -E.  W.  B. 

Begonia  Worthiana  —Two  and  three-year- 
old  tubers  of  this  fine  bedding  or  pot  Begonia  will 
throw  up  shortly  numerous  stout  shoots.  These 
taken  off  when  3  inches  in  height  and  inserted  into 
sandy  soil  in  heat  very  quickly  root  and  so  pro- 
duce fine  plants  during  the  summer.  If  tubers  be 
specially  held  over  in  a  cool,  dry  place  as  late  as 
possible,  then  be  started  and  propagated,  plants 
can  thus  be  obtained  which  will  make  admirable 
subjects  for  flowering  in  gentle  warmth  till 
Christmas.     There  seems  to  be   no   indeed   why 


they  may  not  be  induced  to  flower  all  through  the 
winter.  The  considerable  employment  of  this 
beautiful  Begonia  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  and 
other  places  of  popular  resort  has  created  for  it  a 
great  demand,  and  whether  employed  for  bedding 
or  for  pot  culture  it  is  equally  attractive.  Plants 
from  cuttings  are  used  the  first  season  for  edgings. 
Then  the  tubers  the  second  year  are  not  propa- 
gated from,  but  allowed  to  carry  all  thfir  shoots, 
making  very  fine  plants;  and  then  the  third  season 
they  are  used  for  giving  stock  for  cuttings. — 
A.  D. 

Lathyrus  splendens — May  I  ask  your  corre- 
spondent "D.  K  ,"  who  writes  sc  e.xhaustively  on  Ever- 
lasting Peas  (p,  8S),  whether  Lathyrus  splendens, 
which  about  a  dozen  years  ago  attracted  a  certain 
amount  of  attention(and  was  then  described  as  a  very 
beautiful  member  of  the  family  from  the  moun- 
tains of  C.ilifornia),  has  proved  to  be  of  any  value, 
for  I  do  not  see  it  mentioned  in  his  admirable 
article  ?  It  is,  however,  described  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  inthe"Dictionary  of  Gardening," 
-H,  P, 


THE  BOG  GARDEN. 

IXTERKSTiNi!  and  practical  notes  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  J.  Wood  to  The  Garden.  Feb.  4  (p.  79), 
and  those  who  have  bog  gardens  would  do  well  to 
read  them  carefully.  A  bog  garden  is  a  delightful 
feature,  and  the  number  of  moisture-loving  plants 
that  can  be  grown  in  a  comparatively  small  space 
is  great,  whilst  by  the  side  of  a  small  brook  or 
stream  a  host  of  plants  thrive  to  perfection.  In 
the  bag  garden  at  Cambridge,  or  in  the  High  Beech 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  there  is  much 
to  be  seen  in  the  early  summer  months  especially, 
and  even  in  comparatively  small  places  a  spot  can 
be  reserved  for  the  Caltbas,  hardy  Orchids,  &c.,  that 
need  a  perpetually  damp  situation.  Cypripedium 
spectabile  I  have  never  seen  better  than  in  a 
recess  in  the  rock  garden,  where  the  Trilliums  and 
the  Primulas  delight  to  grow.  Orchis  follosa 
makes  a  splendid  mass  under  such  conditions.  The 
Calthas  are  a  fine  group  and  must  have  a  boggy  soil 
to  succeed  well.  There  are  now  many  kinds,  both 
double  and  single,  brilliant  maSses  of  yellow  in 
spring,  and  the  forms  of  C,  monstrosa  bear  flowers 
each  like  a  little  rosette,  whilst  in  C,  leptosepala 
they  are  of  a  rich  orange  shade.  The  Cardinal 
Flowers  make  a  picture  of  colour  in  the  bog  garden. 
Lobelia  fulgens  Queen  Victoria  in  particular.  I 
have  seen  this  splendid  plant  make  almost  double 
the  growth  as  in  the  ordinary  border  simply 
through  the  moist  peaty  soil.  The  size  of 
its  rich  crimson  flowers  is  remarkable.  The 
Huntsman's  Horn  (Sarracenia  purpurea)  is  quite 
at  home  in  such  situations,  and  the  Prim- 
ulas flower  with  great  freedom,  P,  rosea  in 
particular,  but  one  may  have  many  types,  as  P, 
japonica  and  P,  farinosa.  Our  native  bog  plants, 
as  Painassia,  Drosera,  and  Pinguicula,  could  be 
grown,  and  they  require  little  attention.  There 
are  many  spots  in  gardens  that  could  be  converted 
into  a  bog  garden,  and  the  plants  grown  therein 
would  give  much  pleasure.  A  brookside  may 
be  made,  with  even  a  small  selection  of  plants, 
bright  with  colour,  and  by  the  margin  of  a  lake 
colonies  of  various  things  can  be  formed.  P. 
japonica  is  a  bold  flower  for  such  a  spot,  and  when 
well  established,  seedlings  spring  up  in  great 
numbers,sothatitbecomes  naturalised.  By  thelake 
in  Livermere  Park,  in  Suffolk,  this  fine  Primrose 
grows  with  great  vigour  in  the  more  shady  spots. 
The  stems  rise  over  2  feet  in  height,  and  the 
flowers,  arranged  in  tiers,  appear  for  many  weeks. 
One  gets  a  great  variety  from  white  to  deepest 
crimson.  A  very  pretty  kind  has  white  flowers 
with  a  buff  salmon  eye,  and  the  leafage  of  all  the 
forms  of  this  Primula  is  robust.  Seen  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bank  a  large  group  is  very 
effective.  But  one  need  not  be  tied  down  to  a 
few  plants  only.  By  the  side  of  water  or  in  the 
bog  garden  the  Japanese  Irises,  I.  Ka^mpferi. 
Spirrea  palmata.  &c  ,  may  have  a  place.  S.  palmata 
is  never  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when  grow- 
ing in  boggy  soil,  the  growth  made   being  very 


robust,  and  the  mass  of  crimson  flower-heads 
lights  up  the  garden  with  colour.  This  interest- 
ing phase  of  English  gardening  is  not  taken 
sufficient  account  of,  but  from  such  a  feature  one 
may  get  much  pleasure.  E. 


Varieties  of  Iris  stylosa. — This  charming 
winter-flowering  Iris  varies  much  in  colour,  and 
some  of  the  varieties  have  received  distinctive 
names.  One  of  the  best  known  forms  is  alba,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  white  or  tinted  with  lilac. 
It  is  a  delicately  beautiful  flower,  just  as  fragrant 
as  the  type,  and  in  other  respects  similar.  Then 
there  is  a  kind  named  lilacina,  the  flowers  lilac, 
and  another  called  marginata,  in  which  the  falls 
and  standards  are  rich  lilac,  set  off  by  a  paler 
shade  of  the  same  colour.  Speciosa  has  deep  blue 
flowers,  and  there  are  variations  from  the  type, 
but  they  differ  merely  in  degree.  An  Iris  fancier 
would  covet  them,  but  they  are  not  S'-iBciently  impor- 
tant for  a  place  in  ordinary  gardens.  This  variability 
in  the  colour  of  I.  stylosa  increases  its  interest. 
The  best  position  for  the  plant  is  a  thoroughly 
well-drained  border  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot  fac- 
ing south  preferably.  A  rich  soil  is  unnecessary, 
and  it  should  be  kept  dry  in  the  summer  months. 
Sunny,  warm  nooks  on  the  rockery  may  also  be 
chosen  for  it,  and  the  time  to  plant  is  the  autumn, 
affording  some  protection  until  the  roots  have  got 
well  eslablijhed.  I,  stylosa,  by  reason  of  the  deli- 
cate beauty  of  its  fragrant  flowers,  is  very  charm- 
ing in  pots,  and  if  potted  in  the  early  autumn,  the 
bulbs  will  bloom  well. 

The  Winter  Aconite. — This  seems  almost 
too  common  a  plant  to  write  of,  but  at  this  season, 
when  its  charming  little  yellow  flowers  in  their 
collar  of  green  leaves  appear  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  it  is  delightful.  Although  very  easily 
grown,  one  sees  comparatively  little  of  it  in  gar- 
dens. We  have  been  lately  in  a  few  places,  but, 
save  for  a  single  root  here  and  there,  the  Winter 
Aconite  was  unrepresented.  Some  years  ago  we 
remember  seeing  a  fine  garden  in  early  February 
where  the  Eranthis  was  planted  freely  in  the  half- 
wild  spots,  colouring  the  ground  beneath  decidu- 
ous trees  with  its  yellow  flowers,  and  good  clumps 
of  it  on  the  rockery,  in  the  border',  or  a  sprinkling 
of  roots  on  the  Grass  make  a  pleasing  winter 
picture. 

Zinnias. — I  think  those  who  have  grown  the 
superb  varieties  of  double  Zinnias  now  so  abun- 
dant will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  well  to 
have  the  plants  as  strong  and  forward  as  (hey  well 
can  be  so  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  ccmmit  them  to  the 
open  ground.  It  will  not  be  too  early  to  sow  seed 
of  double  Zinnias  next  month  in  gentle  warmth. 
Great  importance  is  attached  to  keeping  the  seed- 
lings near  the  glass  and  where  they  can  get  ample 
light.  To  have  them  weak  or  drawn  is  to  do  them 
infinite  harm.  If  seed  be  sown  in  pans  and  placed 
near  the  glass  the  seedlings  will  be  sturdy  and 
dwarf.  When  some  2  inches  in  height  they  may 
be  pricked  off  thinly  into  other  pans  or  shallow 
boxes,  and  then  a  month  later  go  from  these  into 
a  frame,  where  they  may  become  (!  inchf s  in  ht  ight 
and  be  very  strong  before  being  transplante  1  into 
the  open  ground.  It  is  not  every  grower  who  cares 
to  take  so  much  pains,  but  when  the  soil  in  which 
Zinnip.s  arc  planted  is  well  prepared  and  manured, 
the  result  is  fine  plants  and  flowers  far  beyond 
what  come  from  \ery  ordinary  treatment.  The 
double  Zinnia  is  such  a  beautiful  flower  i^nd 
gives  some  colours  that  hardly  anything  else  fur- 
nishes, so  brilliant  and  beautiful  are  they,  that 
special  good  cultivation  is  amply  repaid. — A.  D. 

Dicentra  spectabilis  — Jlr.  Wood's  note  re- 
specting the  frequent  cutting  down  of  the  early 
growth  of  this  by  frost  induces  me  to  say  that 
at  Bedfont,  where  I  grew  a  quantity  of  lar^e  roots, 
producing  during  the  season  very  fine  clumps  of 
foliage  and  bloom.  I  always  planted  beneath  the 
overhanging  boughs  of  spreading  trees,  and  never 
found  the  shoots  injured  by  late  spring  frosts. 
This  Dicentra  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  wild  garden 
planting,  for  it  lives  without  replanting  for  several 
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years,  and  only  when  the  i.l  mts  are  strong  is  its  real 
beauty  seen.  .Still  further,  no  plants  .show  the  same 
noble  growth  ami  very  long  flowering  endurance  that 
well-establisheil  roots  do.  The  early  growths  are 
usually  quite  f  afe  if  the  plants  have  shelter  on  the 
north  anil  east,  but  with  overhanging  branches  of 
trees  I  have  found  the  shoots  unharmed  in  any 
aspect.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  border 
plants,  but  exposed  ii  liable  to  the  injury  referred 
to.  Even  in  such  cases  a  large  basket  or  a  light 
framework  covered  with  canvas  turned  over  the 
plants  at  night  until  danger  is  past  will  make  all 
safe  from  injury. — A.  D. 

The   Huntsman's   Horn  for   colour. — We 

have  visited  a  few  gardens  and  nurseries  during 
the  winter,  and  amongst  hardy  things  the  common 
Sarracenia  purpurea  is  conspicuous  for  the  rich 
crimson  colouring  of  its  curious  leaves,  fashioned 
in  the  shape  of  a  horn.  A  large  clump  of  this  in 
moist  peaty  soil  on  the  rockery  or  in  the  bog  gar- 
den is  a  bright  feature  in  the  winter  season.  One 
must  have  a  good  mass  of  it  to  get  effect  from  its 
crimson  foli^ige,  and  if  in  a  peaty  bo2rgy  soil,  not 
too  wet.  it  will  grow  away  with  vigour,  forming  a 
charming  mass  with  its  richly-coloured,  horn- 
shaped  pitchers. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


TREE  OR  PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 

I  WAK  much  interested  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
Douglas  which  appeared  in  The  Garden,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  respecting  these  useful  winter-Hower- 
ing  plants.  Few,  however,  have  the  same  con- 
veniences for  carrying  on  their  culture  so  suc- 
cessfully, but  even  without  such  exhaustive 
reso".rces  it  is  surpri.sing  what  results  may  be 
achieved  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  winter  flowers.  Although 
80  valuable  as  button-hole  flowers,  it  does  seem 
strange  that  so  little  trouble  is  taken  with  them 
in  many  gardens  and  so  little  space  devoted  to 
them.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  is  attribut- 
able not  so  much  to  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
structures  gardeners  have  to  deal  with  as  to  the 
want  of  a  proper  system  or  method  of  procedure. 
To  be  successful,  an  early  start  must  be  made 
in  striking  cuttings,  as  unless  this  is  done  the 
plants  cannot  attain  a  useful  size  or  sufHcient 
maturity  in  their  growth  to  flower  freely  and 
continuously  during  the  most  sunless  months 
of  the  year.  I  have  adopted  for  the  last  few 
years  a  similar  course  to  that  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  although  not  many  plants 
were  grown,  there  were  but  few  days  in  the 
year  when  a  bloom  could  not  be  found  ;  indeed 
from  a  l)atch  of  not  more  than  two  dozen  plants 
I  was  able  to  supply  a  coat  flower  daily  for  my 
employer  the  whole  year. 

In  growing  so  few  plants  I  found  there 
was  an  advantage  in  keeping  a  portion  of 
the  stock  over  the  second  year,  as  the  older 
plants  furnished  the  earliest  autumn  supply. 
This  course  may,  or  may  not  be  necessary, 
varieties  differing  in  point  of  early  flowering 
very  materially,  but  the  plan  suited  my  case 
so  well,  that  I  shall  not  be  inclined  to  give  it  up 
until  I  have  found  a  better  one.  After  a  stock 
of  cuttings  had  been  secured,  the  best  of  the 
year-old  plants  were  selected  and  placed  into 
pots  a  size  or  two  larger,  removing  at  the  time 
as  much  of  the  old  and  unoccupied  soil  as 
possible  by  the  aid  of  a  small  pointed  stake. 
Turfy  hiam  broken  fairly  small,  with  leaf- 
mould  and  dried  cow  manure  added  in  good 
proportion,  formed  the  potting  compost,  soot, 
bone-meal,  and  sharp  .sand,  a  small  sprinkling 
of  each,  aiding  its  richness  and  porosity.  Cocoa- 
nut    fibre  I    find  a  good    substitute    for  leaf- 


mould,  and  there  are  seemingly  few  plants  that 
will  not  root  freely  in  this.  Sturdy  and  short- 
jointed  growths  may  be  gained  to  some  degree 
by  firm  potting,  although  in  Tree  Carnations 
tall  shoots  are  naturally  expected  in  many  of 
the  best  sorts. 

To  flower  them  well  in  winter  they  must 
necessarily  have  some  open-air  treatment  for 
the  consolidation  of  their  stems,  which  have 
a  sapjiy  tendency  when  kept  permanently 
under  glass.  If  a  good  strike  is  secured  in 
February  and  the  plants  grown  steadily  on, 
they  will  be  ready  for  placing  into  their  flower- 
ing pots  in  May  or  beginning  of  June,  by 
which  time  they  can  be  stood  in  a  sunny  spot 
outdoors,  and  there  remain  until  September. 
The  old  plants  share  a  portion  of  the  same  space, 
allowing  room  for  the  plants  to  stand  clear  of 
each  other,  so  that  a  maximum  amount  of  air 
and  sunshine  may  reach  every  leaf  and  stem. 
The  same  rule  .should  be  followed  in  the  autumn 
when  they  are  hou.sed  for  the  winter,  for  if 
stood  thickly  together,  shaded  by  other  plants, 
or  standing  a  long  way  from  the  glass,  they 
quickly  become  enfeebled,  and  disappointment 
to  the  grower  is  sure  to  follow.  Tying  and 
staking  must  not  be  neglected.  Stakes  of  sufti- 
cient  length  to  support  the  full-grown  plant 
ought  to  be  put  to  it  early,  securing  these 
to  strained  wires  or  some  other  convenient 
arrangement  to  prevent  them  being  blown  about 
by  the  wind.  When  standing  un.secured,  they 
fall  about  one  over  the  other  with  the  slightest 
wind,  which  renders  them  liable  to  be  broken, 
and  the  roots  injured  by  tlie  swaying  of  stakes 
to  and  fro.  If  the  pots  are  wholly  or  partially 
plunged  in  the  ground,  or  in  cocoa  fibre  or  ashes, 
they  are  kept  steady  as  well  as  protected  from 
scorching  sun,  which,  when  the  plants  are  in 
small  pots,  does  a  deal  of  injury  to  the  fibrous 
roots  exposed  to  the  heated  surface. 

When  the  soil  is  well  occupied  with  roots, 
stimulants  should  be  resorted  to  frequently  in 
a  liquid  or  dry  state,  or,  preferably,  both  alter- 
nately. Good  flowers  and  a  continuous  supply 
cannot  be  had  without  the  aid  of  stimulants  of 
some  kind.  Prepared  chemical  manures  are 
now  so  numerous, that  it  would  seem  superfluous 
to  mention  any  pai'ticular  one  as  being  likely 
to  suit  Carnations  best  ;  it  is  a  question  that 
can  well  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individual 
cultivators.  I  would  strongly  advise  the  use 
of  li({uiU  natural  manures  ;  if  these  cannot  be 
had  from  farmyard  tanks,  resort  should  be  had 
to  some  favourite  kind  prepared  in  a  small  slate 
tank  ;  or,  failing  this,  a  petroleum  barrel  i)re- 
viously  freed  from  oil  by  charring  the  in- 
side. Soot  in  a  diluted  state  is  a  valuable 
stimulant  for  Carnations,  and  may  be  employed 
as  a  change  from  cow,  sheep,  horse  or  fowl  ma- 
nures, each  prepared  in  the  .same  way. 

Seed  of  good  strains  is  oflered  by  the  leading 
.seed  firms,  and  this  sown  at  once  and  the  seed- 
lings treated  as  advised  for  cuttings  will  result 
in  good  flowering  plants   by  ne.xb  winter   and 


spring. 


W.  Strugnell. 
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Libonia  floribunda. — In  a  warm  greenhouse 
the  pretty  bright-coloured  blossoms  of  this  Libonia 
are  borne  for  months  together,  and  that  too  during 
the  winter  season  ;  still,  despite  this  very  desirable 
feature,  it  is  not  always  met  with  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  for  the  foliage  often  wears  a  yellow  and 
unhappy  appearance,  which  even  if  the  plant  is 
full  of  flower  detracts  greatly  from  its  ornamental 
features.  Some  cultivators  plant  out  their  Libonias 
during  the  summer  months,  but  as  a  general  rule 
this  mode  of  treatment  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory 
as  growing  them  altogether  in  pots.  The  cuttings 
should  be  struck  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible 


and  shifted  on  as  required.    A  cold  frame  is  a  very 

good  place  for  the  plants  during  the  summer,  and  in 
hot  weather  frequent  syringing  will  be  of  service,  not 
only  to  encourage  growth,  but  also  to  keep  down 
red  spider,  which  will  soon  cause  the  foliage  to 
acquire  a  sickly  tint.  During  their  earlier  stages 
the  young  plants  should  be  freely  pinched  in  order 
to  enciurage  a  bushy  habit  of  growth.  As  the  pots 
get  full  of  roots  occasional  stimulants  in  the 
shape  of  liquid  manure  will  be  of  service,  while 
soot-water  will  greatly  help  to  maintain  the  foliage 
jU  a  rich  green  state. — T. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum. — Introduced  from 
the  East  Indies  nearly  a  century  ago,  this  is  still 
one  of  the  prettiest  flowering  plants  we  have  in 
the  stove  during  the  winter  months,  for  under 
favourable  conditions  it  will  bloom  from  Christ- 
mas onw.ard,  often  for  three  months  or  more.  We 
have  very  few  indoor  flowers  at  any  season  of  so 
beautiful  a  blue  as  this  Eranthemum,  and  at  the 
time  it  blooms  there  is  really  nothing  else  to  com- 
pare with  it  for  colour.  It  is  also  of  very  easy 
culture,  and,  like  most  Acanthads,  is  more  satis- 
factory when  propagated  annually  from  cuttings, 
which  should  be  formed  of  the  young  growing 
shoots,  and  if  taken  in  the  spring  will  root  in  a 
few  days.  If  shifted  on  as  required,  they  will 
form  good  flowering  plants  by  the  winter.  During 
the  summer  they  will  succeed  very  well  under 
frame  culture,  but  as  autumn  advances  they  must 
be  taken  into  the  stove.  If  kept  in  a  frame 
throughout  the  summer  and  a  liberal  use  made  of 
the  syringe,  the  plants  will  grow  freely  and  keep  free 
from  insect  pests,  which  is  not  always  the  case  if 
in  a  warm  house,  as  red  spider  often  attacks  the 
foUage.  Fairly  liberal  treatment  is  necessary  to 
the  welldoing  of  this  Eranthemum,  and  as  the 
season  advances  and  the  pots  get  full  of  roots,  an 
occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  will  be  of  service. 
—II.  P. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux. — This  Begonia, 
which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is 
not  such  a  novelty  as  one  might  suppose,  judging 
by  some  of  the  remarks  overheard  when  it  was 
exhibited.  It  was  sent  out  either  six  or  seven 
years  ago  by  MM.  Thibaut  et  Keteleer,  of  Sceaux, 
in  France,  who  announced  it  as  a  hybrid  between 
B.  socotr.ana  and  B.  subpeltata.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  stout  and  vigorous,  and  without  any  stop- 
ping it  naturally  forms  a  neat  compict  specimen, 
well  furnished  with  ample  foliage  of  a  thick  tex- 
ture and  of  a  rich  metallic  tint.  The  flowers,  too, 
are  large  and  borne  in  good-sized  clusters,  while 
their  colour  is  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  deep  pink. 
As  a  rnle  it  commences  to  bloom  about  Christmas, 
and  will  then  muntiin  a  succession  till  spring  is 
well  advanced.  Public  attention  being  now  directed 
to  this  particular  variety.it  will  no  doubt  be  much 
more  extensively  grown  than  was  formerly  the 
case. — T. 

Eupatorium  grandiflorum. — It  is  now  about 
ten  years  since  this  species  was  first  brought  into 
notice,  yet  it  has  not  become  so  widely  cultivated 
as  one  might  have  expected,  seeing  that  its  habit 
is  good  and  that  its  flowers  are  of  a  purer  white 
than  in  the  commoner  species.  The  siz2  of  the 
heads  of  blossoms,  too,  quite  justifies  the  Sfecific 
name.  It  is  erect  in  style  of  growth,  with  large 
ovate,  coarsely-toothed  leaves,  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  better-known  Eupatoriums.  It  is  also 
a  slower  growing  plant,  and,  contrary  to  the 
general  practice  with  E.  ripatiam,  should  be  kept 
for  two  or  three  seasons.  A  good  plan  after  the 
first  year  is  to  plant  them  out  in  the  open  in  a 
sunny  position  about  the  middle  of  June.  With 
regard  to  the  history  of  this  plant  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  it  b.ack  bavond  1S82,  when  the  same 
name  occurs  in  the  Ucvue  Ilurtlcole  under  a  col- 
oured plate.  The  flowers  there  are  pink,  which 
may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  superior  climatic  con- 
ditions of  Southern  France,  where  the  species  is 
grown  permanently  out  of  doors.  Kegel,  however, 
figured  a  somewhat  similar  Enpatorium  in  his 
Gartenttora  in  1852,  named  E.  grandifolium.  It  is 
possible  there  may  be  some  confusion  in  the  two 
names.     Kegel    infers    the  latter  is   a  native  of 
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Guatemala,  as  the  plants  were  raised  from  seeds 
which  came  along  with  some  Orchids  from  that 
country. 

Phyllanthus  nivosus. — This  stove  slirab, 
which  has  been  known  in  oar  gardens  for  I  he  last 
twenty  years,  owes  its  attractive  features  not  to  the 
flowers,  but  to  the  beauty  of  its  foliage.  It  is  a 
free-growing  plant  of  a  loose  open  habit,  whose 
slender  shoots  are  clothed  with  ovate  leaves,  which 
where  well  e.xposed  to  the  light  are  more  or  less 
marked  with  pink,  white  and  green  in  varying 
proportions,  some  being  almost  white  and  others 
white  with  a  pink  tinge,  while  some  have  the  three 
colours  all  blended  together,  and  others  are  quite 
green.  To  ensure  well-coloured  plants  the  best 
marked  shoots  only  should  be  emplo.ved  as  cuttings. 
They  strike  readily  enough  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
and  if  shifted  on  into  pots  5  inches  in  diameter. 


lanceolate  leaves  that  are  deeply  serrated.  The 
blooms,  which  are  borne  in  many-flowered  drooping 
racemes  during  the  summer,  are  white  and  not 
particularly  noticeable,  but  they  are  succeeded  by 
berries  which  render  the  plant  very  pretty  in  the 
winter.  Tliese  berries  are  about  the  size  of  Peas, 
pure  white,  except  a  dark  spot  on  the  apex,  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  and  five  other  dots  of  the  same 
lint.  These  berries  remain  fresh  a  very  long  time. 
It  is  not  hardy,  and  the  treatment  given  to 
greenhouse  Khododendrons  will  suit  it  perfectly. 
— H.  P. 

Rhododendrons. — The  charming  boxes  of  cut 
trusses  of  the  javanico  -  jasminiBorum  hybrids 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  so  frequently 
at  the  ll.H.S.  meetings  should  do  a  great  deal  to- 
wards extending  their  popularity.  I  have  person- 
ally often  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  growing 
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stopped  a  few  times  and  kept  near  the  glass,  they 
form  very  pretty  little  specimens  which  may  be 
turned  to  account  in  various  ways,  while  a  large 
plant  or  two  is  often  useful  for  cutting  from. 
A  second  form  is  P.  atropurpureus,  more  liable  to 
lose  its  leaves  during  the  winter  than  the  preced- 
ing. The  foliage  of  this  becomes  of  a  rich  purple 
colour  when  well  exposed  to  the  light.  There  are 
other  species  in  cultivation,  the  best  known  being 
P.  pallidifolius,  which  is  far  more  generally  met 
with  under  the  name  of  Reidia  glaucescens. — P. 

Epigynium  leucobotrys.  —  A  great  many 
different  subjects  are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their 
fruit  during  the  winter  month=,  and  this  is  one 
that  might  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  list  of 
desirable  plants  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  very 
pretty  and  quite  distinct.  It  is  a  shrub  nearly 
related  to  the  Vacciniums,  and  indeed  is  by  some 
writers  included  in  that  genus.  It  forms  a  some- 
what upright  growing  bush,  with  dark  green  oblong 


them,  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  no  hou?e  I  can 
give  up  to  their  culture.  I  do  not  mean  liy  this  to 
infer  that  they  cannot  be  grown  with  o'her  plants, 
but  the  rather  I  am  thinking  what  a  fine  feature 
they  are  when  a  house  is  devoted  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. One  most  important  fact  in  regard  to  these 
exhibits  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  viz.,  that  of  these  examples  having  been 
grown  within  the  fog  radius;  this  conclusively 
proves  their  essential  properties  of  withstanding 
its  pernicious  effects  upon  vegetation.— Plants- 

MAX. 

Tree  Paeonies  under  glass. — The  fact  that 
these  Piconies  when  in  the  open  ground  push  forth 
their  foliage  and  flower-buds  so  early  in  the  season 
that  they  are  often  injured  by  spring  frosts  no 
doubt  prevents  their  being  planted  so  fre- 
quently as  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  yet  this 
very  peculiarity  is  in  their  favour  for  flowering 
under  glas-,  as  with  just  the  warmth  of  a  green- 


house they  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  a  time  when 
most  outdoor  subjects  wear  their  winter  garb. 
Apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  the  mass  of 
tender  nnfoltiing  foliage  is  very  pretty,  and  when 
crowned  with  huge  blossoms  a  group  of  these 
Pteonies  forms  a  most  striking  feature  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The  better  kinds  of 
Tree  Paionies  always  command  good  prices,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  rather  slow  of  increase 
and  by  no  means  of  rapid  growth  afterwards. 
Whether  single  or  double  flowers  are  tlie  more 
beautiful  is  at  least  an  open  question,  for  both 
have  their  admirers.  For  two  or  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  present  season  considerable  numbers 
of  these  Pa3onies  have  been  sent  here  from  Japan, 
and  disposed  of  at  the  London  auction  rooms. 
Ihey  bore  the  journey  well,  the  roots  being  tightly 
packed  in  Moss,  while  the  tops  were  allowed  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  free  circulation  of  air  around, 
which  was  assisted  by  holes  bored  in  the  boxes 
opposite  these  air  spaces.  The  first  consignment 
realised  high  prices,  but  these  were  not  afterwards 
maintained.  Up  to  the  present  none  of  these 
PsEonies  from  Japan  have  made  their  appearance 
this  winter.  Of  those  sent  last  season  nearly  all 
that  came  under  my  observation  had  single  flowers, 
and  very  beautiful  they  were,  some  hitge  white 
blooms  being  particularly  striking.— H.  P. 

Impatiens  Sultani.— This  is  very  useful  for 
flowering  at  the  present  season,  for  just  now 
the  blooms  appear  to  be  unusually  bright  and 
cheerful.  Introduced  about  a  dozen  years  ago, 
it  rapidly  became  popular,  but  of  late  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  quite  so  generally  cultivated  as 
was  formerly  the  case.  Apart  from  the  beauty  of  its 
blossoms  this  Balsam  possesses  two  other  very 
desirable  features,  viz  ,  its  easy  cultivation  and 
freedom  of  flowering.  Different  individuals  vary 
somewhat  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  and 
there  are  now  some  three  varieties  in  cultivation  — 
carminea,  salraonea,  and  variegata.  The  varietal 
name  of  this  last  applies  to  the  foliage,  but  the 
plant  usually  presents  a  somewhat  diseased  and 
unhappy  appearance.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  white-flowered  variety,  though  I  he  name 
of  Impatiens  Sultani  alba  is  occasionally  to  be 
met  with,  but  the  plant  to  which  this  name  is 
applied  is  the  allied  I.  flaccida  alba,  somewhat  in 
the  way  of,  but  quite  distinct  from  I.  Sultani. 
When  the  gorgeous  coloured  I.  Hawkeri  vvas  intro- 
duced great  expectations  were  formed  of  it,  and  it 
was  thought  likely  that  tbe  new-comer  would  prove 
of  service  to  the  hybridist,  but.  as  far  as  I  know, 
these  anticipations  have  never  been  realised  ;  in- 
deed, I.  Hawkeri  has  never  to  my  knowledge  pro- 
duced seeds,  but  it  can  be  very  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings.  It  has  not  become  so  popular  as  was 
at  first  anticipated,  the  habit  of  growth  having, 
perhaps,  something  to  do  with  it,  while  it  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  the  attacks  of  a  minute  insect 
like  a  small  yellow  thrips,  which  causes  the  buds 
to  drop  and  the  joung  foliage  to  acquire  a  diseased 
appearance,  the  real  cause  of  which  is  often  un- 
suspected.— T. 

Two  Bignonias.— I  am  asked  by  "  T.  M."  if 
the  two  species  of  Bignonias  named  below  are 
difficult  to  manage.  The  plants  named  are  B. 
venusta  and  B.  Cherere.  If  you  have  got  room 
enough  on  the  roof,  you  may  plant  these  with  con- 
fidence and  fully  expect  to  see  them  flower  freely. 
Both  will  succeed  under  pot  culture,  but  they  do 
not  flower  well  enough  to  warrant  my  advising 
that  system.  A  portion  of  the  border  should  te 
bricked  off,  drained,  and  then  filled  up  with  good 
rich  turfy  loam.  They  like  an  abundance  of  water 
during  the  growing  season  both  to  their  roots  and 
overhead.  After  the  growth  is  completed  the 
supply  of  water  should  be  discontinuerl,  and,  with- 
out causing  the  plant  to  suffer,  it  should  be  kept 
somewhat  dry  for  a  time,  when  flowers  will  begin 
to  appear.  The  plants  should  have  ample  room  to 
ramble  ;  in  fact,  the  strong  leading  shoots  should 
be  suffered  to  reach  the  full  length  of  the  house 
before  the  knife  is  used  to  them.  As  these  plants 
flower  upon  the  lateral  shoots  these  should  be  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible.  Very  little  pruning 
is  necessary,  saving  in  stopping  the  main  shoots 
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and  sometimes  cutting  out  a  side  growth  when 
they  grow  too  thick.  When  the  plants  get 
too  old  they  should  be  cut  quite  down  and  the 
soil  should  be  renewed,  or  a  good  part  of  i^,  with- 
out disturbing  them  too  much,  when  they  will 
soon  throw  up  strong  shoots,  which  must  be  care- 
fully trained  so  as  to  become  the  leaders  for  a  new 
plant.  B.  Cherere  is  an  old  plant  not  much  known 
now,  but  still  one  of  the  loveliest  and  showiest 
climbers  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  upon  the  root. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  lateral 
shoots  in  great  numbers,  are  large,  trumpet-shaped 
rich  orange-red,  with  a  yellow  throat.  This  plant 
usually  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  July  and 
continues  in  full  beauty  for  several  weeks.  B 
yenusta  is  more  often  called  a  stove  climber,  but 
It  grows  most  luxuriantly  and  flowers  most  abun- 
dantly in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Its  beautiful  flowers 
are  tubular  with  a  spreading  limb,  and  the  colour 
IS  rich  deep  orange-scarlet.  These  are  produced 
during  ihe  months  of  November  and  December  — 
W.  H.  G. 


PRIMULAS,  CYCLAMENS   AND    CINERARIAS 
AT  READING. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  iMessrs.  Sutton's 
well-known  and  justly  celebrated  strains  of  these 
florists'  flowers  the  other  dav.  The  Primulas 
are  remarkably  fine  ;  the  Cinerarias  will  improve  ■ 
whilst  the  Cyclamens  are  a  trifle  past  their  best,  but 
sufticient  can  be  seen  of  the  latter  even  now  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  their  superior  quality.  All 
of  these  popular  flowers,  with  Calceolarias  (her- 
baceous). Begonias  (uiberou,)  acd  Gloxinias,  each 
in  thou-  season  are  grown  under  Messrs.  Sutton's 
personal  supervision  exclusively  for  their  own  pri- 
vate seed  trade,  tubers  of  Begonia?  and  Gloxinias 
of  course,  being  also  supplied.  By  growing  their 
own  stock  from  year  to  year  for  many  years  past 
they  have  been  enabled,  bv  close  observation, 
to  effect  great  improvements  in  selected  kinds; 
whilst  by  cross- fertilisation  many  remarkably  dis- 
tinct and  valuable  new  kinds  have  been  raided 
This  13  now  most  particularly  observable  in  the 
Primulas.  The  noteworthy  features  of  their  Pri- 
mulas are  the  distinct  and  clear  colours  the  com- 
pact growth,  with  no  superfluitv  of  foliage,  and  the 
freedom  of  flowering.  The  strains  of  Primulas  as 
seen  here  may  be  divided  into  two  sections  ;  those 
with  the  ordinary  form  of  growth,  and  those 
termed  the -'giant"  section,  each  of  these  beint' 
s;ib-divided  into  the  plain  leaved  and  the  Fern°- 
leaved  varieties,  and  these  again  into  single  and 
double  forms.  The  former  of  these  if  sown  at  the 
same  time  as  the  giant  flower,  the  earlier  of  the  two 
ihere  is  also  another  beautiful  strain  in  which  a 
great  advance  has  been  made  called  the  Moss 
Carled,  with  the  foliage  as  much  curled  in  some 
instances  as  in  the  finest  Parsley  ;  in  these  also 
there  is  great  variety.  In  the  case  of  each  named 
variety  there  IS  a  great  uniformity  in  the  quality 
not  one  rogue  being  discernible.  By  artificial 
fertilisation  each  colour  is  kept  quite  true  to  its 
char.icter.  and  can.  therefore,  be  thorou'^hly  relied 
upin  to  reproduce  itself.  '' 

The  following  v.irieties  are  all  decided  acquisi- 
tions :  Pearl,  a  white  variety,  raised  by  Messrs 
Sutton  in  187'.l,  remarkable  for  its  freedom  of 
flowering,  its  purity  of  colour,  and  its  finely 
fringed  blossoms.  Reading  Pink  has  lovely  flowers 
of  a  soft  pink  shade,  deeply  fringed.  R3ading 
Blue  (plain  leaf)  is  a  very  much  improved  strain, 
and  a  fine  contrast  to  Pearl.  Sutton's  Blue  is  a 
decided  advance,  with  Fern-leaved  foliao-e  and 
porcelain-blue  flowers,  very  fine.  Reading  Double 
Blue  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  richly  col- 
oured new  form  (deeper  in  colour,  than  either  of 
the  preceding),  the  flowers  of  extra  size,  and  borne 
in  large  trusses.  Anyone  seeing  this  trio  of  blues 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  their  superior  quality 
Carmine  Rose  is  valuable  as  an  extra  early  variety. 
Purity  is  a  large  form  of  Fern  leaf  with  extra 
trusses  and  pure  white  flowers,  with  dark  stems 
and  foliage  ;  a  variety  of  superior  constitution 
Gipsy  Queen  is  another  distinct  white  Fern-leaved 
f  jrm,  with  reddish-brown  leaves  ;  a  useful  variety 
tor  vases.     R^sy  Queen  is  a  very  compact  Fern- 


leaved  form,  pale  rosy  pink  in  colour.  Snowdrift  is 
an  extra  free-flowering  white,  very  early,  also  with 
Fern  leaved  foliage ;  a  standard  variety.  Ruby  King, 
a  rii.'h  ruby  sha  ie,  is  very  dwarf,and  therefore  valu- 
able in  small  pots.  Double  White  is  an  unusually 
vigorous  variety,  finely  fringed,  very  free  in  flower- 
ing, with  large  trusses,  the"  foliage  comparatively 
small.  This  should  largely  supplant  the  old  Double 
White  from  cuttings.  Double  Scarlet  is  one  of  the 
brightest  colours  yet  seen;  a  counterpart  of  the 
foregoing  save  in  colour.  This  pair  and  the  Double 
Blue  are  three  decidedly  valuable  d.'corativo  varie- 
ties either  in  a  cut  state  or  on  the  plant,  lasting  so 
long  when  cut,  as  we  ourselves  have  proved. 
Mauve  Beauty  is  another  fine  double,  with  the 
shade  of  colour  seen  in  Clematis  lanuginosa. 
Double  Carmine  (improved),  a  very  early  variety, 
was  over.  Double  Crimson  is  a  large- flowered  form 
of  deep  colour.  Double  Fern-leaved  Blue  is  yet  an- 
other break  in  the  blue  section,  scarcely  so  deep 
in  colour  as  the  plain-leaved  form,  but  valuable  all 
the  same.  Double  White  Fern  leaf  is  another 
great  advance,  the  flowers  large,  the  trusses  large 
and  compact ;  a  rival  to  alba  plena.  Double  Car- 
nation Flake  is  a  form  much  admired,  being  flaked 
and  splashed  with  purple  on  a  white  ground. 

The  giant  section  includes  the  following  well- 
defined  forms :  Giant  White,  with  plain  leaves,  a 
stout-growing,  but  compact  variety,  the  foot  stalks 
short,  the  leaves  of  great  substance,  the  flowers 
extra  large  and  massive ;  one  of  the  finest 
for  exhibition.  Giant  White  (Fern-leaved)  is  a 
counterpart  save  in  foliage,  the  flowers  of  the  two 
even  larger,  assuming  a  pale  blush  shade  with  age. 
Giant  Crimson  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all,  of 
the  same  style  of  growth,  the  flowers  very  large, 
the  petals  overlapping  each  other,  the  eye  very  dis- 
tinct. Giant  Salmon  Pink  has  beautifully  fringed 
flo.vers  of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  colour.  Giant 
Carmine,  very  compact,  has  flowers  of  a  rich  car- 
mine shade.  In  the  "  Gem  "  section,  Sutton's  Gem 
claims  especi.al  notice,  bein?  extremely  compact  in 
growth,  with  finely  fringed  foliage.  Any  cultivator 
of  Primulas  who  has  the  opportunity  should  see 
the  foregoing  choice  selection  at  Reading.  In 
doing  this  one  can  select  those  varieties  best  suited 
to  any  particular  purpose,  whilst  no  one  could  fail 
to  be  interested  in  all. 

Of  the  Cyclamens,  it  must  be  added  that  they 
are  splendidly  grown  plants,  whilst  in  the  various 
shades  of  colour  there  are  choice  breaks.  One 
with  salmon-coloured  flowers  and  a  mulberry  b.ase 
is  very  noteworthy  with  the  true  persicum  charac- 
ter, the  growth,  as  in  every  other  instance,  very 
compact  with  a  profusion  of  flower.  Another  has 
rosy  lilac  flowers  with  the  same  good  properties. 
The  ordinary  forms  with  dark  bases  are  of  a  deep 
shade  of  colour  and  broad  petal.  One  called 
Vulcan  has  intensely  deep  crimson  flowers,  one  of 
the  richest  in  this  respect  of  all.  Another  called 
Butterfly  has  pure  white  flowers,  much  more 
spreading  than  usual,  not  at  all  unlike  a  butterfly 
settled  on  the  foliage  ;  this  is  an  extra  dwarf  and 
compact  form.  The  giant  section  is  well  repre- 
sented by  Giant  AVhite.Rose,  Crimson,  and  Purple, 
aU  being  choice  selections  of  this  strong-growing 
form,  the  Giant  White  with  a  crimson  base  being 
likewise  an  acquisition  to  those  already  enume- 
rated. 

The  Cinerarias  possess  all  the  good  properties  of 
the  florists'  flowers  with  freedom  of  growth,  vigor- 
ous growth  and  large  blossoms,  the  colours' of°the 
selfs  rich  and  pure,  the  parti-coloured  forms  also 
well  m irked  and  defined.  Of  the  selfs,  an  indigo- 
blue  was  particularly  handsome,  a  pure  white  also 
being  especially  noteworthy ;  the  tipped  varie- 
ties were  very  bright,  denoting  a  valuable  decora- 
tive strain.  One  of  these  seedlings  had  narrow, 
somewhat  twisted  florets,  pure  white  in  colour  ;this 
struck  us  as  a  distinct  novelty  likely  to  be  much 
appreciated  by  many  growers  who  are  not  so  de- 
votedly attached  to  what  are  strictly  termed 
florists'  flowers. 


lachenalias  as  basket  plants.— Lachenalia 
tricolor,  pendula,  anl  Nelsoni  are  all  admirably 
adapted  for  basket  culture.     They  grow  quite  as 


vigorously  and  bloom  as  freely  grown  in  this  way 
as  when  potted.  The  basket  should  be  well  lined 
with  green  Moss,  which  will  retain  much  of  its 
freshness  during  the  time  the  plants  are  making 
their  growth.  For  houses  of  moderate  dimensions 
baskets  that  will  take  about  eight  bulbs  are  most 
suitable,  but  in  the  case  of  large  conservatories  a 
score  or  more  bulbs  may  be  put  together.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Lachenalias  in  the  form  of  such  large 
specimens  is  very  effective,  their  graceful  growth 
being  more  fully  displayed  than  when  the  plants 
stand  below  the  level  of  the  eye.  The  bulbs  start 
naturally  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  so  that 
planting  must  not  be  deferred  much  beyond  that 
period.  A  rich  compost  is  necessary ;  the  same  as 
that  commonly  used  for  Hyacinths  will  do  very 
well.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  plants  grow 
with  freedom,  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
must  be  given,  baskets  naturally  requiring  more 
than  pots. — J.  C.  B. 

Ixora  "Westi.- When  I  was  writing  the  article 
upon  Ixoras  to  accompany  the  coloured  plate  of 
I.  Westi  I  could  not  give  the  parentage  of  this 
lovely  hybrid.  Since  then  I  have  ascertained  from 
Mr.  West,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  in  whose  establishment  at  Chelsea  it  was 
raised,  and  by  whom  it  was  distributed,  that  it  is 
the  result  of  crossing  Ixora  odorata  with  I.  am- 
boinica.  Both  of  these  are  species,  and  quite 
distinct  in  every  respect.  In  I.  Westi  the  robust 
growth  of  I.  odorata  is  not  so  apparent,  whilst  the 
free-flowering  proclivities  of  I.  amboinica  are  well 
brought  out.  The  truss  partakes  also  of  that  of 
I.  odorata,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  large.  I  have  not, 
however,  observed  in  the  offspring  any  of  the  per- 
fume of  that  species.  I.  Westi  has  not  been  shown 
as  a  specimen  plant  so  frequently  as  some  other 
kinds,  but  if  some  of  our  well-known  growers  were 
to  take  it  in  hand,  they  would  find  it  a  grand 
acquisition  by  reason  of  its  perfectly  distinct  colour. 
Being  a  variety  of  very  free  growth  and  flowering 
as  freely,  when  of  good  size  it  should  yet  win  its 
way  with  specimen  plant  growers.  There  is  hardly 
anything  of  the  same  pleasing  .shade  of  colour  as 
is  to  be  found  in  I.  Westi;  for  this  reason,  there- 
fore, it  should  be  grown  for  home  decoration  as 
well.  I  find  thus  far  that  our  pl.ants  of  it  have 
wintered  well,  retaining  their  foliage  in  a  healthy 
state  in  spite  of  such  adverse  circumstances  as 
fogs,  &o.  On  one  o;c.asioa  a  well-known  floral 
decorator  expressed  a  wish  to  me  that  he  should 
like  to  be  able  to  obtain  it  in  a  cut  state,  he  being 
quite  taken  with  the  colour,  more  particularly  in 
its  earliest  stages  whilst  still  of  a  pale  shade. — J. 
Hudson. 

Aralia  elegantissima. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  for  table  decoration,  as  it  lasts  in  good 
condition  tor  such  a  long  time.  Plants  which  have 
become  too  tall  or  have  lost  their  lower  leaves 
should  have  the  tops  taken  off  and  the  soil  kept 
oa  the  dry  side,  which  will  soon  cause  lateral 
shoots  to  form.  These,  after  they  have  grown 
about  3  inches,  are  just  in  the  right  condition  for 
making  into  cuttings.  Take  them  oft'  with  a  heel 
and  insert  them  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  a  pro- 
pagating case  where  the  temperature  is  warm  and 
moist.  After  a  time,  roots  will  form  when  the 
rooted  cuttings  should  be  potted  off.  By  treating 
the  above  Aralia  and  also  the  allied  kinds  in  the 
manner  stated  above,  I  am  enabled  to  keep  up  a 
stock  of  useful  plants.  Many  people  are  under 
the  impression  that  these  Aralias  must  be  grafted 
to  increase  stock,  but  it  is  certainly  an  erroneous 
opinion.  Aralias  are  expensive  plants  to  buy,  and 
this  no  doubt  is  the  reason  why  they  are  not  more 
used  than  t'oey  are  for  general  house  decoration. 
—A.  Y. 

Iris  chinensis. — What  Mr.  Buxton  says  (p.  97) 
of  the  terms  in  which  I  spoke  of  the  treatment  of 
this  lovely  winter-flowering  Iris  is  strictly  correct, 
and  I  had  my  first  lesson  on  the  matter  from  that 
excellent  lady  gardener,  Ihe  late  Mrs.  Rawson,  who 
made  a  speciality  of  this  Iris,  and  also  of  the 
Belladonna  Lily.  Perhaps  nobody  ever  grew  these 
two  plants  better.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  plan  I  described  being  effective,  as  proved  by 
the  stQut  flower-scapes  at  present  on  my  own  plants. 
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which  were  only  repotted  last  spring  after  flower- 
ing ;  of  course  to  get  flowers  you  must  retain 
plenty  of  rhizome  when  repotting.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  more  loamy  compost  should  not  answer, 
but  I  should  say  that  the  kinder  treatment  given 
to  Col.  Johnstone's  plants  being  kept  under  glass 
all  the  year  round  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  good  results,  and  then  how  often  we  succeed 
as  well  as  fail  with  plants  without  knowing  the 
reason  why.  Anyhow,  I  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Buxton  says  of  the  merits  of  this  greenhouse  Iris  ; 
the  flowers  are  beyond  praise,  and  they  last  so 
long,  so  that  any  amount  of  care  spent  upon  it 
would  be  justified.  There  certainly  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  plenty  of  flowers  once  you  rightly  man- 
age the  repotting,  especially  as  to  date.  Get 
plenty  of  good  growth,  good- sized,  dark  green 
leaves  in  summer,  and  fJowers  must  follow  if  the 
plants  are  taken  into  the  greenhouse  before  cold 
rains  or  frosts  come. — J.  Wood. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  OREENHOUSE. 

Hardy  Azaleas. — I  have  recently  seen  several 
notes  auent  these  cbarmiut.'  shrulis.  I  wish  to  put  in 
11  plea  for  A.  arborescens,  with  pure  white  red- 
gtamened  flowers,  having  just  tbe  fragrance  of  Jessa- 
mine. It  is  very  hardy,  of  free  growth,  and  about 
the  late-t  to  come  into  bloom — not  before  July. — T. 
.Smith. 

Impatiens  Hawkeri— "  J.  H.  B."  rends  me  a 
nice  spray  of  this  plaut  in  full  flower.  It  is  indeed  a 
ploriou^  plant.  The  sender  says  he  has  three  plants 
which  have  been  quite  a  blaze  of  beauty  all  the  winter. 
The  colour  is  very  brUliant  carmine,  over  w  hioli  is  a 
tinge  of  blue,  the  centre  beiui^r  white.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Jlr.  Wm.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  some  few  years 
ago.— W.  H.  G. 

Dracaena  Alsace-Lorraine.  —  J.  Hubbard 
sends  me  a  leaf  of  tliis  variety  for  an  opinion.  I  do 
not  kuoT  anything  of  its  origin,  but  it  is  a  very  pretty 
variety.  The  leaves  in  the  centre  are  very  rich  and 
deep  purple,  margined  with  rich  scarlet ;  the  young 
leaver,  I  am  told,  are  of  a  uniform  brilliant  scarlet. 
This  variety,  if  of  good  habit,  should  become  one  of 
the  leading" kinds.— W.  H.  G. 

Echeverias  in  -CTrinter.— These  succulent  Cape 
plants  are  very  useful  in  the  winter,  as  they  flower 
8  on  after  Chrysanthemums  are  over.  We  notice  them 
wirh  pleasure  as  taHe  plants  in  London  dining-rjoms. 
They  remain  long  in  flower,  are  very  easily  grown, 
and  last  for  some  time  in  a  town  atmosphere,  wliich  is 
a  consideration.  They  are  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
in  winter,  and  as  soon  as  they  bloom  are  taken  where 
wanted. — Field. 

Brunsvigia  Josephinae.— Can  anyone  tell  me 
how  often  Brunsvigia  Josephinae  blooms  in  a  wild 
ttate,  yearly,  or  not  so  often  ?  1  have  what,  judsing 
by  Baker's  "  AmarjllideaJ,"  seems  a  flourishing 
plant,  with  fourteen  very  large  leaves,  4  inches  to 
o  inches  across  and  2  feet  long.  It  has  increased 
its  leaves  by  fom-  in  the  three  years  I  have  had  it, 
but  has  never  flowered.  B.  gigantea  remained  dor- 
mant two  years,  and  is  now  growing  well.  Does 
not  this  suggest  that  they  may  lie  naturally  irregular 
bloomers,  taking  their  time  about  it  ? — W.  8. 


Calceolaria    fuchslaefolia.  — Although    but 

little  known  or  cultivated  at  present,  this  semi- 
shrubby  species  of  Calceolaria  makes  a  very  pretty 
.show  during  the  present  month.  Its  flowers  are 
of  a  bright  yellow,  a  colour  which,  in  some  shade 
or  other,  is  common  to  all  but  a  few  of  the  wild 
forms  of  this  genus.  The  foliage,  however,  is  very 
distinct,  the  leaves  being  smooth,  dark  green, 
slightly  toothed,  and.  as  the  specific  name  implies! 
very  like  those  of  a  Fuchsia.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  cultivation  in  the  greenhouse,  being  dwarf  and 
easily  made  to  assume  a  compact  bushy  form.  It 
strikes  readily  from  cuttings,  which  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  during  spring.  The  young 
plants  should  be  occasionally  pinched,  and  kept 
growing  throughout  the  summer  under  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment,  potting  them  in  a  lio-ht 
loamy  compost.  By  flowering-time  they  will°be 
about  a  foot  high  and  nearly  as  much  through, 
and  may  be  conveniently  accommodated  in  G-inch 
pjts.     Such  plants  ought  to  bear  seven  or  eight  of 


the  elegant  panicles  of  flowers  The  species  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Peru,  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1«7S.  On  March  29  of  the  following 
year  a  coloured  drawing  of  it  appeared  in  Tm-: 
"Gabden.        

Orchids. 


TRICHOPILIA  SUAVIS. 

This  .some  years  ago  I  used  to  look  upon  as  one 
of  the  easiest  to  grow  ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  a 
friend  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  it  would 
not  grow  at  all  with  him.  The  finest  and  most 
freely- flowered  plants  that  I  have  ever  seen 
were  grown  liy  Jlr.  John  Day  at  Tottenham. 
Trichopilia  suavis  was  first  found  by  Warscewicz 
in  1848  growing  upon  trees  on  the  volcano  of 
Chiriqui  at  some  8<l00  feet  elevation.  It  is  also 
fouod  growing  in  similar  positions  some  few 
thousand  feet  lower  down,  and  consequently 
cannot  bear  a  very  liigh  temperature.  A  pure 
white  variety  has  lately  flowered.  It  appeared 
quite  unexpectedly,  I  believe,  and  must  have 
been  a  surprise  to  its  possessor.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  throat,  which 
serves  to  enliven  it,  and  the  flower  has  the  same 
exquisite  fragrance  as  that  of  the  typical  plant. 
The  typical  plant  has  pure  white  flowers,  spotted 
more  or  less  with  rich,  bright  rose-coloured 
spots,  tinged  with  yellow  in  the  throat.  In  the 
variety  alba  the  flowers  are  pure  white  and 
quite  devoid  of  the  spotting.  To  grow  this 
plant  well,  I  mix  an  equal  part  of  good  brown 
peat  fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  and 
with  this  at  the  time  of  potting  I  use  some 
sharp  Bedfordshire  .sand.  The  pots  should  be 
well  drained  and  the  plants  set  upon  a  slight 
mound  raised  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Set 
the  plants  when  potted  in  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  or,  lacking  this,  in  the  warm 
end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house.  TrichopDias, 
I  find,  do  not  recpiire  much  water  at  the  roots  ; 
but  they  revel  in  a  nice  moist  atmosphere, 
which,  however,  requires  to  be  moderated  in 
the  winter  season.  I  have  found,  too,  a  light 
syringing  beneficial  in  building  up  strong 
pseudo-bulbs  and  stout  leathery  leaves  in  place 
of  the  thin,  spotted  foliage,  which  I  frequently 
see  upon  the  plants  growing  iu  the  strong  heat 
of  the  Brazilian  house. 

W.  Hugh  Gower. 


Epidendrum  aurantiacum.— J.  Wheeler,  in 
sending  a  bulb  with  leaves  of  this  plant,  says, 
'■  Can  you  tell  me  what  this  plant  is  ?  I  bought  it 
for  Cattleya  Skinneri,  but  it  has  small  orange- 
co'oured  flowers,  which  did  not  open."  The  name 
I  have  given  above.  It  was  sect  home  by  Mr. 
Skinner  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  afterwards 
found  in  Mexico,  and  I  think  it  is  the  plants  from 
this  region  which  produce  the  small  flowers  which 
do  not  open.  The  form  from  Guatemala,  I  think 
it  is,  produces  larger  open  flowers  of  a  deep  orange- 
red, which  last  a  considerable  time  in  beauty, — 
W.  H.  G. 

Angrsecum  eburneum. — The  delicate  con- 
stitution of  the  smaller  Angrfficums,  which  neces- 
sitates for  that  group  very  careful  cultiyation,_is, 
fortunately,  by  no  means  so  marked  in  this  species. 
Like  its  better-known  ally,  A.  sesquipedale,  with 
which  it  simultaneously  comes  into  flower,  it  will 
thrive  quite  well  in  the  warm  house  without  so 
much  regard  being  paid  to  position  and  other  con- 
ditions in  its  treatment  as  such  species  as  A.  cau- 
datum  or  .\.  modestum  require.  It  is  the  strongest 
growing  representative  of  this  genus.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  quite  erect  and  sometimes  over  2  feet 
in  length,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  blos- 
som being  the  large,  broad,  cordate  lip,  which  is  of 
a  pure  ivory-like  white.  The  value  of  the  plant  is 
enhanced  by  the  long  time  the  flowers  last,  as  well 


as  by  the  pleasant  perfume  they  give  cfif.  Most  of 
the  plants  in  cultivation  are  prob.ably  from  Mada- 
gascar, where  the  species  was  first  found.  It  was 
afterwards  discovered  in  that  remarkable  group  of 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Seychelles,  where 
the  double  Cocoa-nut  Palm  also  has  its  only  home. 
— B. 

Cattleya  Dowiana  and  aurea. —  ■  H.  L." 
asks  why  these  two  Orchids  do  not  flower  and  what 
temperature  they  require.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs 
are  made  up  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  cool 
quarters,  where  the  thermometer  is  allowed  to  fall 
to  50^  or  thereabouts  as  a  minimum.  In  the  culti- 
vation of  the  three  Cattleyas.  viz  ,  aurea,  Dowiana, 
and  gigas,  the  one  great  point  is  to  rest  them  cool 
enough  before  the  buds  get  into  a  forward  state. 
Once  do  this  and  you  will  prevent  autumn  and 
winter  growth,  which  gets  them  the  name  of  being 
shy  bloomers,  because  the  growth  which  is  made 
through  the  winter  months  is  not  sutticiently  strorg 
to  make  a  sheath.  "  H.  L."  will  not  be  able  to  ac- 
complish this  this  season,  but  if  he  will  take  tbe 
matter  in  hand  next  autumn  and  prevent  his  plants 
starting  say  until  about  the  present  time,  he  will 
be  able  to"  flower  them  from  the  next  growth 
These  Cattleyas  require  a  lot  of  heat  when  mak- 
ing their  growth,  but  a  good  rest  afterwards. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Lselia  peduncularis  {O.  Sh/-pj>ard).— This  is 
the  name  of  the  Orchid  flower  which  you  send.  It 
is  considered  a  variety  of  the  plant  called  rubes- 
cens,  but  both  Lindley  and  Reichenb.xch  accorded 
it  specific  rank.  It  is  more  robust  in  habit  than 
rubescens,  but  the  flowers  differ  considerably,  the 
colour  being  rich  rosy  magenta.  The  lip  has  a  dis- 
tinct spot  of  rosy  crimson  at  the  base,  and  imme- 
diately in  front  of  this  a  zone  of  pure  white,  leav- 
ing the  front  lobe  of  a  rosy  magenta.  This  plant 
does  well  in  a  hanging  earthenware  basket,  which 
should  be  well  clrained.  It  requires  a  liberal 
amount  of  wa'er  during  the  growing  season,  but 
onlyjust  sufficient  during  the  winter  toprerentth? 
bulbs  shrivelling. —  W. 


NEW  ORCHIDS  CERTIFICATED  IN  1893. 

At  the  July  meetings  the  following  were  duly 
recognised  :  "Cypripedium  Stonei  candidum,  a  very 
pale  form  with  the  other  good  qualities  of  the 
type,  the  dorsal  sepal  tbe  most  distinct  feature; 
Denilrobium  crystallinum  (General  Berkeley's  var.), 
a  very  pretty  variety,  shown  in  profuse  flower; 
Phalajnopsis  Artemis  (rosea  xamabilis),  a  choice 
hybrid  in  a  choice  genus,  a  rosy  tint  suffusing  the 
flowers,  which  are  intermediate  in  size  ;  Cattleya 
Schilleriana  Lowiana,  in  the  flowers  of  which  the 
singularity  is  the  close  resemblance  of  the  lip  to 
Zygopetafum  Mackayi ;  Cattleya  Hex,  in  which  the 
flowers,  as  regards  size,  take  after  C.  Mendeli,  a 
pale  buff  colour  taking  the  place  of  the  pink  in 
the  petals  and  sepals,  the  lip  being  inchned  towards 
C.  Dowiana  ;  Cypripedium  Youngianum  (C.  Veitchi 
X  C.  lievigatuni),  another  hybrid  between  two  quite 
distinct  s'pecies,  and  an  extremely  fine  one  also, 
being  shown  in  first-rate  condition  with  large 
flowers;  C.  Bryan  (Isevigatumx Argus).— This  be- 
longs to  tbe  class  of  dark-coloured  hybrids,  being 
also  a  distinct  one. 

In  August  were  exhibited  Ltclio-Cattleya  Ingram! 
(L.  purafla  Dayana  x  C.  aurea),  a  remarkable  hybrid, 
with  flowers  of  an  intensely  deep  crimson  in  the 
lip,  the  habit  dwarf;  Cypripedium  caudatum 
(Luxembourg  var.),  with  larger  flowers  also  richer 
in  colour,  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  this  choice 
species ;  Laolia  crispa  superba,  which  is  well  de- 
noted by  its  name,  being  one  of  the  finest  forms  ■ 
Oncidium  macranthum  nanum,  a  distinct  and  very 
pretty  variety,  the  shorter  spikes  being  a  decided 
advantage ;  Calantbe  Sanderiana,  a  species  with 
dark  purplish  -  coloured  flowers,  very  distinct ; 
La-lia  Oweniana  (L.  Dayana  x  L.  xanthina),  in 
which  the  last  named  parent  is  almost  lost,  the 
flowers  possessing  the  rich  colouring  of  L.  Dayana; 
Lailio-Cattleya  Baroness  Scbrceder  (C.  Trian^  x  L. 
Jonghiana),  a  lovely  hybrid,  with  all  the  good 
quafities  of  C.  Trianie,  which  it  resembles  the  most 
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During  September  were  shown  Cattleya  Oweni- 
ana,  which  has  some  affinity  to  C.  aurea,  but  dis- 
tinct, inasmuch  as  the  sepals  and  petals  are  a 
straw  white  and  the  lip  of  a  deeper  shade  of  crim- 
son, a  valuable  acquisition ;  Uattleya  speciosa 
Sanderiana,  a  very  lovely  and  distinct  form,  the 
sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  whilst  the  lip  has  a 
golden  blotch ;  Sophro-Lielia  Veitchi  (L.  ele- 
gans  X  Sophronitis  grandiflora),  an  altogether  re- 
markable hybrid,  the  flowers  in  size  being  nearest 
to  the  latter  parent,  whilst  in  colour  they  are 
paler — a  rosy  crimson  suffused  with  purple,  a  fine 
production  ;  La3lia  Turneri  superbissima,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  deeper  in  colour  than  those  of 
the  species,  particularly  in  the  lip ;  Aerides  August- 
ianum,  an  altogether  distinct  variety,  pale  in 
colour  and  of  medium  growth  ;  Cattleya  Statteri- 
ana,  which  belongs  to  the  C.  aurea  family,  being  a 
superb  variety,  intensely  rich  in  its  colouring,  the 
lip  remarkably  fine,  being  much  expanded ;  Cat- 
tleya Minucia  (C.  Loddigesi  x  C.  labiata),  which 
approaches  more  nearly  the  former  than  the  latter 
parent  in  habit  of  growth,  but  has  some  of  the  fine 
colouring  of  its  other  parent.  October  was  not 
productive  of  many  new  varieties,  no  awards  being 
made  at  either  meeting. 

In  November,  however,  this  deficiency  was  fully 
atoned  for,  when  the  following  were  shown :  Cym- 
bidiura  hybridum  Winnianum  (C.  eburneura  x  C. 
giganteum),  the  plant  shov/n  being  a  finely  grown 
one  with  six  spikes  ;  the  flowers  partake  largely 
after  C.  eburneum,  the  spikes  and  growth  after  C. 
giganteum;  it  is  in  all  respects  a  notable  hybri.3 
possessed  of  remarkable  vigour :  in  colour  the 
flowers  are  a  creamy  yellow  with  crimson  spots  on 
the  lip  ;  Cattleya  leucoglossa  (C.  fausta  x  C.  Loddi- 
gesi I,  a  hybrid  on  one  side  of  the  third  generation,  the 
C.  fausta  parentage  being  C.  exoniensis  x  C.  Lod- 
digesi ;  in  this  descendant  the  colour  is  a  delicate 
rose,  with  yellow  on  the  lip,  the  sepals  and  petals 
finely  shaped,  clearer  than  in  C.  Loddigesi,  a  very 
handsome  hybrid  as  well  as  a  fine  feature  from  the 
point  of  hybridisation ;  Spathoglottis  Viellardi 
rubra,  deeper  in  its  colour  than  the  type,  and  alto- 
gether a  choice  variety  ;  Cattleya  labiata  Sanderic, 
a  variety  with  bold  flowers  of  large  .size  and  fine 
shape,  rosy  mauve  in  colour,  with  crimson-purple 
lip,  one  of  the  finest  forms  ;  Lrelia  Perrini  nivea, 
a  pure  white  and  very  charming  form  of  a  good 
Orchid ;  Lajlia  elegans  excellens,  with  flowers  of 
fine  proportions  and  very  rich  in  their  colouring, 
particularly  in  the  lip;  Cypripedium  Arthurianum 
inilchellum  (C.  Fairrieanum  x  C.  Arthurianum),  in 
which  the  parentage  of  the  first-named  is  very 
clearly  seen,  whilst  it  has  the  fine  and  distinct 
properties  of  C.  Arthurianum,  itself  one  of  the 
choicest  hybrids  ;  t^ypripedium  Morgania3  burfordi- 
ense,  a  very  fine  form  of  this,  one  of  the  grandest 
hybrids  ever  raised  amongst  the  class;  in  this 
plant  the  colouring  was  deeper  than  in  the  type  ; 
C.  Tityus  (C.  cenanthum  superbum  x  Spicerianum), 
an  extremely  interesting  hybrid  ;  on  the  side  of  its 
first-named  parent  it  is  of  the  third  generation  as 
a  hybrid,  in  spite  of  which  its  relation  to  C.  Spiceri- 
anum is  evident;  Cattleya  labiata  albanensis,  a 
pale  form  of  C,  labiata  with  a  fine  lip  ;  Catasetum 
tubulare  var.,  a  form  not  particularly  handsome  ; 
Cypripedium  Perseus  (C.  Sedeni  porpliyreum  x  C. 
Lindleyanum),  best  de-cribed  as  C.  Sedeni  greatly 
improved,  with  richer  flowers,  very  prettily  spotted  ; 
L;clio-Cattleya  Aurora  (C.  Loddigesi  x  L.  pumila 
Dayana),  with  much  resemblance'in  growth  to  the 
latter  with  more  of  the  colour  of  the  former 
parent. 

At  the  December  meeting  there  was  a  goodly 
number  of  new  kinds,  as  follows  :  Cattleya  labiata 
alba,  a  pure  white  variety,  with  the  lip  finely 
fringed  ;  in  its  colour  it  is  the  best  yet 
seen  ;  in  fact,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  white  form  that  has  been  shown ;  So- 
phro-Cattley.i  Calypso  (C.  Loddigesi  x  Sophro- 
nitis grandiflora)  is  a  most  beautiful  hybrid,  its 
parentage  being  very  marked  ;  the  flower.s  are  of  a 
rich  rose  colour  suffused  with  violet  in  a  faint 
manner,  the  lip  being  distinctly  marked  with 
golden-yellow  and  tipped  with  deep  rose;  La;lia 
anceps  Oweniana,  a  distinct  form  of  rich  colour, 
with  lines  of  white  upon  the  sepals  and  petals  ;' 


Cattleya  amethystoglossa  (Selwood  var.),  quite 
distinct  enough  in  the  ground  colour  of  the  flowers 
to  merit  attention  (a  creamy  white),  the  lip  a  rosy 
purple ;  Masdevallia  hybrida  McVittse  (M.  tovar- 
ensis  x  M.  Veitchi)  has  pale  pink  flowers  with  the 
habit  of  M.  A'eitchi  ;  Cypripedinm  Johnsonianum 
(C.  nitens  x  C.  Lawrenceanum),  a  fine  rich  purple 
hybrid,  the  dorsal  sepal  very  distinct ;  Lselia 
Fincheniana  has  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  the 
labellum  purplish  violet  and  white;  it  is  in  the  way 
of  L.  anceps.  This  completes  the  list  of  new 
varieties  which  have  been  duly  recognised,  save 
those  to  which  botanical  certificates  were  awarded, 
most  of  which  whilst  being  interesting  are  scarcely 
ever  so  particularly  handsome  as  to  claim  special 
notice.  Okchis. 

Ccelogyne  cristata  hololeuca  {G.  Turner). 
— I  have  received  flowers  of  this  plant  from  a  small 
grower  who  says :  "  This  has  cropped  up  among 
some  imported  pieces  that  have  been  growing  with 
me  for  about  five  years,  and  this  season  it  bloomed." 
My  friend  evidently  had  this  plant  in  his  posses- 
sion at  a  time  when  it  was  very  rare,  but  it  is  now 
becoming  more  plentiful.  It  still  commands  a 
good  price,  pure  white  flowers  being  so  much  in 
request.  The  blooms  of  this  plant  are  wholly  pure 
white.  I  prefer  a  flower  with  a  stain  of  yellow  in 
the  threat,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  variety 
Lemoniana,  for  instance,  which  gives  it  life  and 
brightness.  The  plant  is  somewhat  more  lax  in 
its  growth  than  the  typical  plant.— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  spectibile.— It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  even  in  the  hands  of  good  growers  of 
hardy  plants  generally  success  with  this  splendid 
Orchid  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  I 
have  not  yet  met  with  anyone  who  can  tell  us  a 
certain  or  royal  way  to  success.  To  the  general 
failures  there  may  doubtless  be  many  contributing 
causes.  A  few  points  one  may  have  become  rather 
certain  about,  such  as  what  the  plant  does  not  like 
or  even  what  the  plant  should  absolutely  have. 
For  instance,  I  feel  sure  that  the  plant  does  not  like 
to  be  set  very  deeply  in  the  half  rotten  stuff  we 
usually  employ.  Neither  should  its  roots  in  their 
naked  state  be  pressed  together  en  masse,  for  these 
are  in  the  wild  state  no  doubt  held  asunder  by 
pieces  of  vegetable  matter.  I  admit  it  is  difficult 
to  solidify  the  wigs  of  roots  when  planting,  but  I 
would  do  it  with  silver  sand  rather  than  leave  it 
undone.  This  would  point  to  the  importance  of  the 
imported  roots  being  sent  with  all  the  soil  they 
would  fairly  carry.  This  would  no  doubt  be  costly 
to  the  importer  in  the  way  of  carriage,  but  it  would 
be  the  less  costly  and  safer  plan  to  the  planter, 
who  would  doubtless  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  an 
extra  price  for  such  roots.  Failing  such  roots,  and 
dealing  with  those  that  are  in  large  masses,  Mr. 
Dod's  plan  of  trimming  oif  the  wigs  should  com- 
mend itself.  I  am  pretty  confident  that  two  most 
essential  things  to  do  are  to  afford  the  plant  a 
moist  shady  place,  and  above  all  to  secure  firmly 
the  young  growths  against  wind.  I  have  seen 
these  snapped  off  by  the  half  dozen,  and  after  a 
storm  even  those  that  havs  not  been  actually  de- 
tached have  never  looked  healthy  again.  It  only 
seems  reasonable  that  the  plants  should  have  sup- 
port of  this  kind  when  we  remember  that  the  foli- 
age is  of  a  very  top-heavy  character,  and  the  base 
of  the  stem  thin  and  somewhat  brittle.  This  Cy- 
pripedium at  home  mingles  with  a  large  amount  of 
other  herbage,  and  even  bog-loving  shrubs,  so  as 
practically  to  have  more  shelter  and  mechanical 
support  therefrom  than  we  could  actually  afford 
without  a  deal  of  care  in  our  gardens. — J.  Wood. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


L»lia  harpophylla.— S.  Jolinson  sends  me  the 
tineyt  flowers  of  this  species  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
each  measure  over  1  inches  across,  broad  in  propor- 
tion, the  colour  bright  cionahar-red,  the  n^irrow  lip 
reflexed  and  with  a  crispi'd  margin.  1  liave  not  .seen 
unicli  variation  in  this  species,  and  am  glad  to  record 
.such  an  ailvauce. — G. 

Cattleya    labiata    Trianse.— From    Mr.    J. 

Broome,    of    Llaududuo,    comes    a    very    good    aud 


brightly  coloured  form  of  this  plant,  with  large  and 
broad  petals  of  a  soft  flesh  colour,  lip  broadly  marked 
in  front  with  very  bright  magenta,  which  runs  in  a 
triangular  streak  into  the  deep  orange  in  the  throat. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  variety. — G. 

Cattleya  TriansB  alba.—"  W.  W."  sends  me  a 
very  tine  flower  of  this  cliarniing  variety.  The  flower 
measures  nearly  8  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  round,  fidl  and  pure  white,  the  lip  also  pure 
white  with  a  stain  of  pale  yellow  in  the  throat.  It  is 
pleasing  to  find  this  variety  has  become  more  generally 
distributed  than  was  the  case  a  few  yeirs  since. — 
AV.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana. — P.  M.  Burton  sends 
me  two  distinct  flowers  nf  tliis  variety  fur  au  opinion. 
The  form  with  liglit  sepals  and  petals  would  be  a  very 
nice  flower  had  it  a  better  lip.  The  dark  form  is  a 
better  flower,  but  it  is  wanting  in  the  rich  orange, 
wliich  gives  such  a  warmth  to  good  varieties  of  this 
plant.  The  flower  of  Cattleya  chocoensis  is  very  good, 
but  this  Orchid  has  lost  favour  with  the  majority  of 
Cattleya  growers  because  its  blooms  never  fully  ex- 
pand.— G. 

liSelia  anceps  Dawsoni. — Hugh  Nicol  sends 
me  a  flower  of  this  beautiful  variety,  saying  it  is 
from  a  plant  which  formed  part  of  the  original  one 
imported  by  the  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  now  many 
years  ago.  The  bloom  is  rather  small,  pure  white ; 
the  lip  is  also  white,  the  front  lobe  flat,  and  of  a 
rich  rosy  purple,  having  at  the  base  immediately 
in  front  of  the  throat  several  deep  yellow  crests, 
the  side  lobes  streaked  with  radiating  lines  of  rich 
purple.  This  variety  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  best 
that  has  come  to  hand  out  of  all  the  white  forms, 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  it  again. — W.  H.  G. 
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PLATE  897. 

THE  ONCOCYCLUS  GROUP   OF   IRISES. 

(with    a    coloured    plate    of  1,  IRIS   GATESI  ; 
2,  I.    LORTETI  ;    3,  I.   LUPINA.*) 

The  editor,  in  asking  me  to  write  a  note  in  ex- 
planation of  the  accompanying  plate,  suggested 
tliat  I  should  say  a  few  words  about  the  whole 
group,  of  wliich  the  three  Irises  here  depicted 
are  beautiful  members. 

Everyone  knows  Iris  susiana,  "  that  Flower 
do  luce,"  says  Parkinson,  "  which  for  his  excel- 
lent beautie  and  raritie  deserveth  the  first 
place."  It  seems  to  have  become  known  in 
Western  Europe  about  the  middle  of  tlie  six- 
teenth century,  having  been  introduced  from 
Constantinople.  It  very  early  became  a  fa- 
vourite, and  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  with 
considerable  .success,  for  there  are  few  collec- 
tions of  specimens,  or  of  drawings  of  Irises, 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
which  do  not  include  I.  susiana.  The  speci- 
mens preserved  or  figured  vary  a  good  deal  in 
size,  and  Parkinson  distinguishes  two  kinds,  the 
greater  and  the  less,  the  latter  differing  from 
the  former  in  that  ' '  the  flower  is  neither  so 
large  or  faire,  nor  of  so  perspicuous  marks  and 
spots,  nor  the  colour  of  that  lively  (though 
darke)  lustre."  "These,"  he  continues,  "have 
been  sent  out  of  Turkie  divers  times,  and  it 
should  seem  that  they  have  had  their  origin  all 
from  about  Susis,  a  chiefe  citie  of  Persia.  They 
have  been  sent  unto  us  and  unto  divers  other 
in  other  parts  from  Constantinople  under  the 
name  of  Alaia  susiana,  and  thereupon  it  has 
been  called,  both  of  them  and  us,  either  Iris 
chalcedonica  or  susiana,  and  for  distinction, 
major  or  minor  ;  in  English,  the  Turkie  Flower 
de  luce,  or  the  Ginnie  Hen  Flower  de  luce,  the 
greater  or  the  lesser." 


*  Drawn  for  Tnii  Gakhen  by  H.  G.  Moon  from 
flowers  sent  May  30,  XH'Ji,  Ijy  C,  G.  van  Tubergen, 
Juu.,  Haarlem.  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guil- 
laume  Severeyus. 
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For  more  than  two  centuries  I.  susiana  re- 
mained isolated  as  a  species,  wholly  distinct  from 
all  other  kinds  of  Iris,  until  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  when  Iris 
iberica,  I.  acutiloba  and  I.  paradoxa  were  dis- 
covered. 

In  1840  Siemssen,  having  the  opportunity  of 
observing  at  Jena  in  a  living  condition  plants  of 


Iris  Gatesi. 

I.  acutiloba  and  I.  paradoxa  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  Caucasus  by  Koch,  was  so 
struck  by  thuir  peculiar  features  that  he  pro- 
posed to  found  a  new  genus  Oncocyclus,  derived 
from  6yKos,  a  curve  (allied  to  the  Latin  luictis), 
and  kukKos,  a  circle.  Though  he  does  not  explicitly 
state  so,  he  apparently  meant  this  name  to  de- 
note the  orbicular  and  curved  shape  of  the  stan- 
dard, the  large  development  of  which  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  fall,  so  consi)icuous  in  the 
above  two  species,  served  him  as  one  of  the 
distinctive  marks  of  his  new  genus.  Siemssen 
further  recognised  that  I.  iberica  also  belonged 
to  his  new  genus  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  makes 
no  reference  to  I.  susiana.  The  new  gemis, 
however,  was  not  generally  accepted,  and  with 
reason  ;  but  the  name  Oncocyclus  may  be  con- 
veniently used  to  denote  the  group  or  section 
of  the  genus  Iris  to  which  the  above-named 
Irises  belong. 

Since  that  time,  and  especially  of  late  years, 
several  new  species  have  been  found  (and 
many  of  them,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  energy  of 
HerrMax  Leichtlin,  have  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation) which  are  obviously  in  such  close 
affinity  to  the  four  Irises  just  spoken  of,  that 
they  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
same  group,  even  though  the  features  by  which 
their  affinity  is  .shown  does  not  include  the 
particular  feature  on  which  the  name  of  the 
group  is  founded.  This  is  a  dilHculty  which  is 
always  apt  to  arise  when  the  name  of  a  group 
is  founded  on  some  one   structural  character. 


A  natural  group— that  is  to  say  a  group  the 
members  of  which  are  not  merely  superficially 
alike,  but  possess  such  resemblances  as  to 
justify  the  view  that  they  are  "related  by 
blood,"  that  they  have  a  common  ancestry— -can- 
not be  defined  by  a  single  token.  It  is  the 
aggregate  of  resemblances  which  shows  their 
affinity,  and  if  we  attempt  to  insist  on  any 
one  character,  it  will  sooner  or 
later  fail  us. 

That  a  number  of  Irises  do, 
with  the  three  original  Oncocy- 
clus Irises,  form  a  fairly  well- 
defined  group  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  term  Oncocyclus 
has  been  now  in  use  so  long, 
that  much  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  retaining  it,  it  being  under- 
stood that  it  is  employed  not 
in  its  original  natural  meaning, 
but  in  a  new  and  artificial  sense. 
The  characteristics  of  this 
group  are  in  the  main  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  the  rhizome  the  young  bud, 
instead  of  being  attached  to  the 
stock  by  a  broad  flattened  base, 
and  projecting  slightly,  stands 
out  in  the  form  of  a  nipple,  the 
base  of  which  is  often  much 
constricted.  In  many  forms  the 
attachment  is  lengthened  into  a 
cord,  often  a  very  narrow  one, 
so  that  the  bud  is  at  the  end  of  a 
"  stolon."  According  to  the  nar- 
rowness and  length  (or  the  re- 
verse) of  the  connection  of  the 
bud  with  the  stock,  the  rhizome 
may  be  spoken  of  as  more  or 
less  spreading  or  creeping,  or 
more  or  less  compact. 

The  foliage,  as  compared  with 
that  of  most  other  Irises,  is 
scanty  ;  the  leaves  are  relatively 
narrow,  sometimes  very  narrow, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
very  falcate  or  sickle  -  shaped. 
The  stem  or  scape,  rarely  exceeding  1  foot 
and  generally  a  few  inches  only  in  height, 
bears  a  single  flower  (accompanied  in  rare 
cases  by  the  rudiment  of  a  second  one), 
which  is  conspicuous  by  its  size,  by  its 
colouring,  or  by  its  markings,  or  by  all 
three.  The  spathe  valves  are  large  and  long, 
generally  inflated,  green,  and  persistent  for 
some  time  after  flowering.  The  flower  always 
has  a  perianth  tube  above  the  ovary  of  some 
considerable  length.  The  outer  perianth  seg- 
ment or  fall  bears  on  the  claw  and  hinder  jjart 
of  the  blade  a  number  of  hairs,  which  in  seme 
species  are  sparsely  scattered  and  generally 
large  and  complex  in  structure,  but  which  in 
other  species  are  gathered  into  a  more  or  less 
compact  "  beard,''  in  which  case  the  individual 
hairs  are  smaller  and  simpler  in  structure ;  in 
some  species  an  intermediate  condition  is  met 
with,  in  which  a  more  or  less  compact  median 
beard  is  flanked  by  scattered  hairs.  The  inner 
perianth  segment  or  standard  very  frequently 
bears  hairs  on  the  claw,  but  these  are  usually 
scanty  and  very  often  wholly  absent. 

The  fall  varies  much  as  to  relative  size  and  as 
to  shape  in  the  ditt'erent  species,  but  the  stan- 
dard is  relatively  large  and,  being  in  all  cases 
larger  than  the  fall,  and  in  most  cases  markedly 
so,  is  V(U'y  conspicuous.  The  crests  of  the  style 
are  also  nearly  always  large  and  conspicuous. 

The  colour  of  the  whole  flower  is  rendered 
striking,  sometimes  extremely  so,  sometimes 
less  so,  by  the  contrast  between  the  colour  of 


the  veins  and  that  of  the  ground  substance,  the 
coloured  lines  of  the  veins  running  frequently 
into  an  irregular  network  or  being  broken  up 
into  a  series  of  dots  or  blotches.  And  the  fall 
in  nearly  all  cases  bears  on  the  blade  in  front 
of  the  hairs  or  beard  a  consijicuous  large  patch 
of  deep  colour,  which  serves  as  a  "signal" 
for  insects.  The  veins  are,  as  a  rule,  not  only 
extremely  bold,  but  of  a  somewhat  peculiar 
nature.  Eacli  of  them  shows  a  thin  median 
streak  of  a  deeper,  well-defined  colour,  flanked 
on  each  side  by  a  band  of  lighter  colour,  which 
is  not  only  diffuse,  but  irregular  in  outline  ;  it 
breaks  away  into  the  surrounding  ground  in 
many  diti'erent  ways.  The  outline  of  the 
whole  vein  is  frequently  a  regular  or  irregular 
zigzag. 

The  three-sided  ovary  becomes  after  fertilisa- 
tion developed  into  a  very  large  also  three-sided 
capsule,  which  when  ripe  .splits  at  the  apex 
and  for  some  little  way  down  from  the  apex 
along  the  sides  in  a  characteristic  manner,  the 
axial  junction  remaining  intact,  so  that  the  three 
chambers  do  not,  as  in  most  other  Irises,  come 
apart.  It  contains  a  variable,  but  generally 
large  number  of  relatively  large  seeds.  In  the 
fresh  ripe  seed  the  wrinkled  body  of  the  seed, 
generally  brown  c.r  reddish  brown,  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  fleshy-looking  creamy  white 
appendage  called  a  strophiole,  which  is  some- 
times as  bulky  as  itself. 

<  )f  the  above  features,  those  on  which  Siemssen 
in.sisted  were  the  long  perianth  tube,  the  dispro- 
portionate size  of  the  standards,  the  diffuse 
beard,  or  collection  of  hairs  on  the  fall,  the 
dehiscence  of  the  capsule,  and  the  strophiole  of 
the  .seed. 

Some  of  these  characters,  for  instance,  those 
pertaining  to  the  root  and  seed,  are  shared  by  cer- 
tainother  Irises,  as,  forexample,  I.  Korolkowi,but 
these  latter  bear  two  or  even  three  flowers  on 
the  stem,  have  flowers  of  a  different  form,  and 
may  by  other  characters  as  well  be  distinguished 
as  a  separate,  though  allied  group,  to  which  I 
have  given  the  name  Regelia.  The  chaiacters 
which  I  have  given  above  as  belonging  to  the 
Oncocyclus  group  are  exceedingly  consistent. 
When,  for  instance,  a  plant  is  sent  to  me  from 
its  native  home  and  reaching  me  withered  and 


Iris  iberica.  Engraved  for  TnK  Gardex  from  a 
photosraph  sent  by  C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  Jud., 
Haarlem. 

dry,  possesses  a  root  such  as  I  have  described 
above,  the  remains  of  narrow  falcate  leaves,  and 
a  stem,  bearing  within  large  conspicuous  sii.ithc 
valves  the  remnants  of  a  .solitary  flower,  in 
which  one  can  perhaps  only  recognise  that  there 
is  present  a  three-sided  ovary  with  a  fairly  long 
tube,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  putting  it  down  as 
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an  Oncocyclus  Iris,  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  may 
look  forward  to  a  flower  which  will  certainly 
prove  interesting  and  may  be  very  beautiful. 

The  species,  so  far  known,  which  belong  to 
the  group  thus  defined  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  susiANA  (Linn.,  Sp.  PL,  55).— This  is  so  well 
known  that  I  need  say  little  about  it.  Its  distin- 
guishing features  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus ; 
The  root  is  compact,  the  leaves  are  relatively  large, 
sometimes  a  foot  or  even  more  in  height,  and 
nearly  an  inch  in  breadth,  distinctly  yellowish 
green.  The  flower  is  relatively  very  large  ;  the 
falls  are  rather  longer  than  broad;  the  styles  are 
bent  down  so  as  to  be  nearly  horizontal,  and  the 
prevailirg  colour,  a  dark  grey,  is  produced  by 
numerous  veines  and  dots  of  a  dark  almost  black- 
brown  with  a  slight  tinge  of  purple*  on  a  creamy 
white  ground,  which  acquires  a  brownii^h  hue 
owing  to  the  diffusion  of  colour  from  the  margins 
of  the  veirsand  dots.  The  hairs  of  the  fall  are 
black.  As  the  flower  withers  the  purple  consti- 
tuent of  the  colour  becomes  very  prominent. 

I.  IBERICA  (Hoffman,  Comment,  i.,  41).— I  take 
this  second  since  it  is  the  best  known  next  to 
susiana,  and  each  of  the  two  may  serve  as  a 
standard  for  a  group  of  less  well-known  species. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  I.  iberica.  whose 
home  is  in  the  Caucasus  and  adjoining  regions, 
are  as  follows :  The  rhizome  is  compact,  the 
several  parts,  buds  and  branches  being  more  slender 
than  in  I.  susiana.  The  foliage  is  dwarP,  the 
leaves  being  narrow,  often  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  short,  4  inches  to 
6  inches  in  length,  but  very  falcate.  The  stem  is 
short,  sometimes  only  1  inch,  and  rarely  more  than 
6  inches  or  8  inches  in  length.  The  flower,  though 
varying  in  size  and  generally  smaller  than  in  I. 
susiana,  is  large  enough  to  seem  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  foliage.  The  fall  is  more  or 
less  orbicular,  remarkably  concave,  and  the  style 
is  not  merely  horizontal  in  direction,  but  curved 
sharply  downwards  so  as  to  rest  in  Ihe  hollow  of 
the  fall,  and  an  insect  crawling  in  search  of  nectar 
up  the  tunnel,  of  which  the  style  forms  the  roof, 
has  at  first  to  ascend  almost  directly  upwards. 
While  the  fnll  is  marked  with  bold  netted,  irregular 
coloured  veins,  the  vcining  of  the  standard  U 
thin  and  delicate,  often  hardly  visible;  hence  in 
this  respect  the  fall  and  standard  contract  strongly 
with  each  other,  whereas  in  I.  susiana  they  are 
much  more  alike.  On  the  blade  of  Ihe  fall,  just 
in  front  of  the  end  of  the  style  is  a  very  con- 
spicuous signal,  in  the  form  of  a  patch  of  deep 
colour  with  a  very  sharply  defined  outline,  marking 
the  entrance  to  the  nectar  tunnel.  Whereas  I. 
susiana  varies  on  tlie  whole  very  slightly  and 
merely  in  size  and  depth  of  colour,  I.  iberica 
varies  very  widely,  not  only  in  size,  stature,  but 
in  colour  and  in  the  character  of  the  venation, 
especially  of  the  fall^.  In  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  form,  the  general  colour  of  the 
fall  is  a  peculiar  d.irk  brown-purple,  difhcult  to  de- 
scribe, due  to  thick  irregular,  netted,  more  or  less 
diffuse  veins  and  dots,  which  almost  hide  the 
creamy  white  ground  colour,  while  the  white  ground 
colour  of  the  standard  is  so  little  broken  by  these 
purple  veins  or  small  dots  as  to  appear  almost 
white.  The  veins  of  the  fall  may  be  very  thick 
and  diffuse,  running  into  irregular  blotches,  or  may 
be  thin  and  comparatively  speaking  sharply  de- 
fined, and  hence  the  prevailing  tone  may  be  more 
or  less  brown  or  more  or  less  purplish  black.  The 
signal  patch  is  very  constant,  being  of  rich  deep, 
almost  black-purple.  The  colour  of  the  standard 
is  very  v,T,iiable,  due  chiefly  to  the  diffusion  of  one 
or  another  hue  over  the  ground  substance  ;  thus  it 


*  I  may  here  say  that  I  use  the  word  purple  in  its 
broad  meauing  as  signifying  one  or  other  of  the 
several  colours  which,  not  being  present  in  the  visible 
spectrum,  are  eomplemontary  to  the  certain  parts  of  the 
green  of  the  spectrum,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  mixtures  of  red  and  blue,  foUowing  upon  the  violet 
of  the  blue  end  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  thus 
uniting  it  with  the  extreme  red  of  the  red  end. 
Shortly  speaking,  I  apply  purple  to  any  colour  in 
which  blue  seems  to  bo  mixed  with  more  red  than  can 
be  recognised  in  the  violet  of  the  spectrum. 


may  be  a  light  bluish  purple,  almost  a  blue,  or  a 
reddish  purple,  almost  a  red,  a  creamy  white 
tinged  with  brown,  so  as  to  be  a  stone  colour,  and 
so  on.  Since  I.  iberica  is  not  a  florist's  flower,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  each  plant  exhibiting  any  in- 
dividuality of  colour  or  form  a  separate  name  ; 
otherwise  from  what  I  have  seen  myself  I  could 
easily  throw  into  circulation  some  two  dozen  names 
or  so.  Kegel  (Garten/fora,  t.  S8(5)  figures  a  var.  och- 
racea,  in  which  the  fall  is  a  rich  orange  tinged  with 
brown,  and  the  standard  a  nearly  pure  white. 
This  I  have  not  seen,  but  the  var.  Belli,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Baker  ("Irideai,"  p.  20)  with  dark  lilac 
standards,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  many  varieties 
which  have  come  before  me.  All  these  are  beauti- 
ful flowers,  even  the  least  charming  of  them  to  my 
mind  far  exceeding  in  beauty  I.  susiana  ;  but  I  give 
the  palm  to  two  varieties  from  Kurdistan,  which 
I  owe  to  the  great  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ray- 
nolds,  of  Van.  One  of  these  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  of  the  flowers,  which  combine  the  mag- 
nitude of  I.  susiana  with  the  graceful  outline  and 
purity  of  colour  of  I.  iberica.  The  other,  though 
rather  small,  seems  to  me  by  its  exquisite  tints  to 
be  one  of  the  most  lovely  flowers  I  know ;  the 
standard  is  a  pure  Head  solid  white,  with  only  a 
few  hardly  visible  black-purple  spots  around  the 
base  of  Ihe  claw  ;  the  fall  is  marked  with  a  thick 
irreguhir  network  of  a  cbocnlatebrowu,  while  the 
signal  is  a  deep  crimson,  and  the  style  is  almost 
quite  black.  The  plant  known  as  I.  iberica  var. 
van  Houttei  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  hybrids 
between  I.  iberica  and  I.  susiana,  of  which  I  will 
speak  later  on. 

I.  Gatesi  (Foster,  Uardeixers'  Chronicle.  1890, 
ii.,  p.  18).— This  was  discovered  in  the  country 
above  Mardin,  in  Armenia,  by  M.  Max  Leichtlin's 
collector  Sintenis  in  1888,  and  is  named  after  the 
Rev.  T.  G.  Gates,  of  the  American  Mission  at  Mar- 
din,  through  whose  kind  assistance  Sintenis  came 
to  know  of  it.  It  comes  very  near  to  susiana.  The 
rhizome  is  perhaps  still  more  compact,  and  the 
foliage  smaller,  shorter  and  narrower,  and  of  a 
darker  green  than  in  susiana.  The  stem  is  taller, 
reaching  IJ  feet  or  even  2  feet,  and  the  flower  when 
well  grown  larger  than  that  of  any  susiana  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  fall  is  relatively  broader,  more  than 
4  inches  across,  and  curved  so  a^  to  be  convex  from 
side  to  side  as  well  as  from  above  below.  The 
standard  is  nearly  orbicular  and  very  large,  5  inches 
or  even  more  across,  and  when  tlie  flower  is  fully  ex- 
panded in  a  calm  atmosphere  stands  erect,  so  curved 
as  to  be  concave  inwards  both  from  side  to  side  and 
from  above  below,  so  that  the  surface  is  somewhat 
saddle-shaped.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  speci- 
mens so  far  cultivated  is,  when  the  flower  is  seen  at 
a  distance,  a  soft  delicate  grey,  brought  about  by 
very  thin  clear  veins  (those  of  susiana  are  thick, 
blotchy,  irregular)  and  minute  dots  or  points  of 
purple  on  a  creamy  white  ground,  the  dots  being 
predominant  on  the  fall  and  the  veins  on  the 
standard.  The  hairs  on  the  claw  beneath  the  style, 
grey  or  brownish  flcrlced  with  dark  purple,  are 
crowded  irregularly  into  a  diffuse  beard,  which, 
bifurcating  in  front,  embraces  a  purple  patch  of  no 
great  size  or  conspicuousness  produced  by  the 
aggregation  of  purple  dots.  The  style,  whose 
yellowish  ground  colour  is  sprinkled  w"ith  purple 
dots,  is  bent  horizontally  close  down  on  the  claw  of 
the  fall  and  bears  two  large  spotted  and  streaked 
semicircular  crests  with  finely  serrated  edges.  The 
ripe  capsule  is  exceeding  large,  as  much  as  5  inches 
in  length.  To  my  mind,  this  Iris  when  seen  at  its 
best,  with  standards  and  falls  fully  unfolded,  and 
its  delicate  tint  not  yet  marred  by  bruises,  rain- 
drops, or  the  beginnings  of  withering,  is  of  sur- 
passing grace  and  beauty.  The  accomplished  artist 
has  doubtless  faithfully  represented  in  the  plate 
the  specimen  given  him,  but  it  was  not  in  good 
condition  ;  the  fall  especially  is  too  much  folded 
up,  the  standard  has  in  part  collapsed,  and  the  col- 
our is  not  that  of  the  flower  in  its  pristine  beauty. 
The  substance  of  the  petals  even  in  l)est  grown 
specimens  is  somewhat  tiirasy ;  the  flower  does  not 
bear  travel,  and  even  gentle  winds  soon  deform  its 
natural  grace  of  outline.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  all 
the  flowers  which  have  been  borne  by  the  roots, 
which  Sintenis  sent  to  M.  Max  Leichtlin  have  the 


same  grey  hue  which  I  have  just  described;  but 
Sintenis,  in  announcing  his  discovery  of  the  plant 
to  Max  Leichtlin,  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  sky-blue  col- 
our. Whether  the  blue  was  that  of  a  dried  speci- 
men (for  as  in  susiana  the  blue  or  purple  becomes 
prominent  after  death),  or  wliether  there  is  a  sky- 
blue  variety  remains  to  be  seen.  If  the  latter  does 
exist,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  will  appear  to  have 
touched  the  very  limits  of  graceful  beauty. 

I.  Sari  (Scbott,  Baker,  Gardener^'  Chronlle, 
18711,  ii.,  p.  788). — This,  which  was  described  by 
Schott  in  MS.,  but  first  published  by  Mr.  Baker, 
derives  its  name  from  the  river  Sar,  in  Cilicia,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  was  found.  It 
comes  near  to  susiana,  having  a  compact  rhizome, 
relatively  large  foliage,  a  fairly  tall  (a  foot  or  less 
in  height)  stem  and  large  flowers  ;  indeed  the  var. 
lurida,  which  alone  I  have  seen  in  cultivation,  is 
often  mistaken  by  a  casual  observer  for  I.  susiana. 
In  this  var.  lurida,  the  flower  of  which  is  rather 
smaller  than  that  of  susiana,  the  fall  is  somewhat 
narrower  than  in  susiana,  distinctly  convex  from 
side  to  fide,  and  marked  with  thick  irregular 
netted  dark  brownish  purple  veins,  the  colour  of 
which  diffuses  into  the  ground  substance  between; 
below  the  end  of  the  style  the  blade  of  the  fall 
bears  a  "  signal "  patch  of  dark  almost  black- 
purple,  but  the  outline  of  this  is  much  less  sharply 
liefined  than  in  1.  iberica.  Beneath  the  style  on 
the  claw  is  seen  a  diffuse  beard  of  scattered  hairs, 
which  are  yellow  in  the  median  region,  but  purple 
towards  the  sides.  The  orldcular  standard  is 
marked  throughout  with  thick  veins  and  numerous 
dots  of  very  dark  purple.  The  style,  which  is  red- 
dish brown  with  a  purple  tinge,  is  not  bent  down 
as  in  I.  susiana,  and  still  more  in  I.  iberica,  but 
hardly  horizontal,  even  inclined  upwards.  As  a 
minor  point,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  scape 
is  to  a  much  larger  extent  covered  by  clasping 
leaves  than  is  the  case  with  I.  susiana,  in  which 
the  scape  is  largely  naked.  On  first  opening  the 
flower  has  a  general  dark  grey  appearance  not  un- 
like I.  susiana,  but  as  it  grows  older  the  purple 
hue  becomes  more  predominiint,  and  when  the 
flower  begins  to  wither  becomes  very  marked,  at 
least  in  the  standards ;  but  though  the  several 
plants  in  cultivation  vary  somewhat  as  to  the  pro- 
minence of  the  purple,  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  per- 
fectly fresh  flower  with  so  distinctly  lilac  standards 
as  that  figured  in  Botanical  Maffa:ine,  t.  G900.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  var.  lurida;  in  the  type, 
as  described  by  Schott,  the  fall  as  well  as  the 
standard  is  a  bright  lilac,  but  this  I  have  never  seen. 
I.  Heylandiana  (Boissier,  Fl.  Orient ,  v.,  130). 
— This  species,  which  is  found  in  Mesopotamia, 
comes  near  to  I.  Sari.  The  foliage  is  perhaps 
narrower  and  the  scape  more  completely  clothed 
by  clasping  leaves.  Both  fall  and  standard  are 
marked  with  brown-violet  or  black-purple  veins  on 
a  dingy  white  ground,  the  purple  hue  not  being  so 
prominent  as  in  I.  Sari,  and  the  white  ground 
coming  more  to  the  front.  The  hairs  on  the  claw 
of  the  fall  are  not  purple,  as  in  I.  Sari,  or  black, 
as  in  susiana,  but  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
yellow. 

I  have  in  cultivation  a  plant  under  this  name 
wh-ch  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Mix  Leichtlin, 
and  which  answers  fairly  well  to  Boissier's  descrip- 
tion, save  that  the  root  is  compact  and  not  creep- 
ing. If  my  plant  is  the  true  one,  then  the  differ- 
ences between  I.  Heylandiana  and  I.  Sari  are 
perhaps  hardly  of  specific  value  ;  indeed,  I  may  re- 
mark that  in  general  among  these  Oncocyclus  Irises 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  establish  species  on 
very  slight  differences.  In  my  plant  the  claw  of 
the  standard  bears  a  few  scattered  hairs,  which  I 
have  not  seen  on  I.  Sari ;  but  this  is  a  very  minor 
feature. 

I.  LOETETI  (Barbey,  Herbor.  au  Levant,  p.  178, 
t.  7). — This  most  beautiful  Iris  was  discovered 
some  years  ago  between  Meis  and  Hounin,  in  South 
Lebanon,  by  Dr.  Lortet,  the  accomplished  natural- 
ist of  Lyons.  It  was  described  by  Barbey,  "  Her- 
borisations  au  Levant,"  p.  178  1882,  who  there 
gives  a  large  coloured  figure  of  it.  Thanks  to  the 
unwearied  zeal  of  M.  Max  Leichtlin,  a  consider- 
able stock  of  roots  has  recently  been  imported  from 
Palestine. 
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In  general  features  it  comes  very  close  to  I. 
Sari,  but  its  wonderful  colouring  puts  it  by  itself 
as,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  Iris  in  the  world. 
Iq  the  specimens  gathered  Viy  Lortet  Ihe  outer 
segments  are  described  and  figured  as  showing  a 
very  pale  blue  ground  covered  with  crimson  spots, 
which,  scattei'ed  sparsely  over  the  marginal  parts 
of  the  fall,  are  concentrated  into  a  dark  crimson 
patch  or  '•  signal "  in  the  centre  beneath  the  end 
of  the  style  ;  the  inner  segments  or  standards  are 
similarly  described  as  being  of  a  delicate  pale  rose. 
In  a  plant  flowered  by  myself  this  summer  the 
falls  showed  a  creamy  yellow  ground  marked  with 
crimson  spots,  concentrated  at  the  centre  into  a 
dark  crimson  signal,  while  the  standards  were 
nearly  pure  white,  marked  with  very  thin  violet 
vines,  hardly  visible  at  a  distance.  The  plant 
figured  in  /intanical  Mogazhw,  t.  7351,  from  Mr. 
Elwes'  garden  gives  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
standards  as  a  light  vioUt,  while  the  veins,  spots, 
and  signal  on  the  fall  a'e  purple. 

I  learn  that  the  p'aits  imported  by  M.  Max 
Leichtlin  show  considerable  variation  in  colour  ; 
apparently,  however,  the  "note"  of  the  plant  is  a 
peculiarly  charming  comb'nation  of  crimson  spots 
and  blue  or  violet  veins  on  a  white  or  creamy 
yellow  gro  jnd. 

Th^  flawer  figured  by  Ba-bay  is  as  large  as  that 
of  an  ordiua'Y  or  rather  s:nall  I.  susiana;  the  one 
sh  iw.i  in  thi  plate  is  not  quite  so  large.  I  imagine 
that,  wlien  well  grown,  the  flower  will  be  found  to 
be  about  as  large,  but  on  the  whole  rather  smaller 
than  that  of  a  well-grown  I.  susiana.  When  the 
pUint  is  well  grown,  the  foliage  seems  ti  be  lirger, 
longer,  and  broader  than  even  that  of  I.  su>iana. 

I.  ^ls^\ncK\.\s\(GaTtcn:eit.,  1892,353,  fig.  72). 
— This  [lis,  found  in  the  Lebanon,  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Dammann,  of  Naples.  I  only 
know  the  rhizomes  and  imperfect  dded  specimens 
of  the  flower.  It  is  described  as  having  a  flower 
as  large  as  I.  susi.ina,  with  grey  falls  and  tky-blue 
stand.ards.  Some  years  ago  I  received  from  Miss 
Lee,  of  Nazareth,  rhizomes  of  an  Iris  which  seems 
fairly  common  in  Palestine.  I  e.xhibited  a  flower 
this  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  under  the 
provisional  name  of  I.  Sari  var.  nazarena.  But  it 
differs  from  I.  Sari  mostdistinctly  in  the  characters 
of  its  rhizome,  which  is  not  conapact,  but  f-pread- 
ing  or  creeping  to  a  very  marked  extent ;  it  sends 
out  long,  thin,  stolon-like  shoots  many  inches  in 
length.  In  this  it  agrees  with  I.  Bismarckiana, 
and  by  this  the  two  differ  from  .all  the  Irises  of 
which  I  have  so  far  spoken.  I  atu  very  much  in- 
clined to  think  that  my  Iiis  is  identical  with  I. 
Bismarckiana;  at  all  events,  1  do  not  put  it  for- 
ward as  a  new  one  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  authentic  specimens  of  the  two  in  a 
living  state.  Besides  the  creeping  rhizome,  my 
Iris  possesses  the  following  fe:»tures:  in  foliage 
and  in  its  rela'ively  tall  stem  it  resembles  I.  su--i- 
ana,  and  is  nearly  as  large  in  flower.  The  fall, 
obovate,  wit'i  the  bla-le  convex  from  side  to  side, 
is  marked  by  an  irregular  network  of  dark  reddish 
brown-purple  veins  on  a  straw-coloured  ground,  if 
we  can  give  the  name  of  vein  to  a  regular  row  of 
spots  or  blotches  running  into  each  other.  In  the 
middle  of  the  blade  in  front  of  the  end  of  the 
style  is  a  well-defined  heart-shaped  "  s'gnal "  p.atch 
of  in'ense,  almost  black,  crimson  or  red-purple. 
Behind  this  and  stretching  along  the  claw  beneath 
the  style  is  a  diffuse  beard  of  not  very  numerous 
dark  purple,  almost  black  hairs,  disposed  chiefly 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  leaving  a  bare 
median  streak.  The  standard,  orbicular,  or  nearly 
so,  but  somewhat  obovate,  with  a  bluntly  serrate 
edge,  is  marked  with  thin  blue  veins  on  a  creamy 
white  ground,  there  being  no  spots  or  dots,  though 
on  the  claw  the  veics  become  blotched  as  they 
assume  a  red-brown-purple  colour.  The  style,  which 
is  horizontal,  or  even  inclined  upwards,  is  some- 
what narrow,  bears  deltoid  crests,  which  are  di- 
vergent, refle.xed,  and  have  a  finely  serrate  edge; 
it  is  marked  with  numerous  reddish  brown  spots  or 
blotches  on  a  creamy  white  ground.  The  flower  is 
very  striking  and  handsome,  though  it  is  inferior 
in  beauty  to  Lorteti,  Gatesi,  or  iberica.  I  have  ob- 
served in  this  species  what,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  very  rare  in  Oncocyclus  Irises — the  rudiment 


(not  more  than  the  mere  rudiment)  of  a  second 
flower  within  the  spathe  valves. 

I.  LUPIN'A  (Foster,  lUrdciiers'  Chronicle,  1887,  i., 
p.  7:^8).— The  five  Irises  of  which  I  just  spoken  so 
far  resemble  I.  susiana,  that  they  may  perhaps  be 
put  into  a  group  with  it.  I.  lupina,  a  na'ive  of 
Armenia  and  Central  .Vsia  Minor,  which  was  made 
known  to  me  by  Mrs.  Barnum  of  the  American 
Mission  at  Kharput,  is  in  some  ways  intermediate 
between  I.  susiana  and  I.  iberica.  The  rhizome  is 
compact;  the  foliage,  though  somewhat  variable,  is 
dwarf  like  tliat  oE  I.  iberica,  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly dw.arf,  3  inches  or  so  in  length,  and  then  ex- 
tremely falcate.  The  flower,  borne  on  a  stem 
sometimes  1  inch  or  2  inches,  sometimes  (i  inches 
or  even  more  in  length,  differs  in  form  from  both  I. 
susiann  and  I.  iberica  in  that  the  fall  is  distinctly 
lance-shaped,  narrowing  to  a  blunt,  but  still 
pointed  tip,  and  the  standard  also  is  oval,  not  orbi- 
cular. Its  colour,  moreover,  is  very  distinctive, 
being  brought  about  by  irregular  browr.i^h  red 
veins  on  a  yellow  or  greenish  yellow  ground,  the 
red  of  the  veins  often  merging  into  purple.  The 
claw  and  the  hind  median  part  of  the  blade  of  the 
fall  bear  a  number  of  large  yellow  hairs  arranged  in 
several  rows,  some  of  the  hairs  being  tipped  with 
purple,  and  on  the  blade  of  the  fall  in  front  of  this 
diffuse  beard  is  a  more  or  less  triangular  "  signal  " 
patch  of  very  dark  almost  black-purple.  The  style 
is  curved  down  close  over  the  fall,  and  binrs  very 
large  semicircular  crests  witli  serratfd  edges. 
The  claw  of  the  standard  is  furnished  with  quite 
numerous  hairs.  Though  the  colour  is  always  the 
result  of  a  contrast  between  a  yellowish  ground 
and  a  red-brown,  more  or  less  purplish  veining  and 
mottling,  the  exact  result  varies  much  in  different 
plants.  In  some  plants  the  ground  colour  is  a 
nearly  pure  bright  yellow,  and  sufficiently  .abun- 
dant to  give  a  good  contrast  with  the  red-brown 
veins  ;  the  whole  flower  is  then  to  my  mind  ex- 
ceedingly handsome.  In  other  plants  the  ground 
colour  is  greeni.-h  yellow,  and  the  total  effect  is  spoilt 
by  a  certain  dinginess.  In  other  plants,  again,  as 
in  the  one  figured  in  the  plate,-  the  peculiar  red- 
brown-purple  of  veins  so  encroaches  on  the  ground 
colour,  especially  in  the  standards,  as  to  make  these 
too  sombre  and  dark.  In  its  native  home  it  is 
called  the  "  Wolf's-ear,"  to  which  indeed  an  open- 
ing bud  presents  no  small  likeness.  Hence  I  have 
called  it  I.  lupina. 

I.  .\TRn-PURPiTBEA  (Baker,  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1889,  i.,  p.  330).— This  Iris,  introduced  into  culti- 
vation from  Syria  by  Messrs.  Dammann,  may  per- 
haps be  considered  .as  coming  within  an  iberica 
group.  The  foliage  is  not  unlike  that  of  I.  iberica, 
and  the  stem,  thcugh  alwa.vs  of  some  length, 
never  rises  vei-y  high.  The  flower  is  somewhat 
small.  The  fall,  narrow  and  ovate,  beai's  on  the 
claw  and  hind  part  of  the  blade  a  yellow  patch,  on 
which  are  numerous,  but  scattered  yellow  hairs, 
tipped  with  dark  purple  or  black.  In  Iront  of  thisis 
a  semicircular  "  signal  "  patch  of  almost  black-pur- 
ple, and  the  rest  of  the  fall  is  a  very  dark  purple, 
almost  bl.ack,  no  distinct  veins  being  discernible. 
The  standard,  larger  and  orbicular,  is  also  of  a 
deep  black-purple,  but  on  this  veins  of  a  still 
deeper  colour  may  be  distinguished.  The  style  is 
of  a  reddish  purple-brown,  with  relatively  small 
quadrate  crests.  Within  the  spathe  v.alves  a  rudi- 
ment of  a  second  flower  may  sometimes  be  seen. 
The  plant  varies  somewhat,  one  variety  being 
called  by  Messrs.  Dammann  "Odysseus." 

I.  MaeI-E  (Birbey,  "  Herborisations  au  Levant," 
p.  159,  under  the  name  I.  Helense). — This,  which 
very  clearly  belongs  to  the  ibeiica  group,  was  dis- 
covered by  M.  Barbey  on  the  confines  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  and  was  first  named  by  him  I. 
Helenas.  Owir)g  to  the  name  having  been  .already 
used  by  Koch  for  an  Iris  of  which  I  will  speak 
later  on,  M.  Barbey  has  recently  withdrawn  the 
name  Helena  and  proposed  that  of  Marias.  The 
rhizome  is  compact,  but  rather  slender,  the  foli- 
age not  unlike  that  of  iberica,  but  narrower  and 
less  distinctly  falcate.  The  stem  is  short— .about 
G  inches.  The  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  in  I.  iberica,  are  of  a  uniform  lilac  colour, 
though  marked  with  veins,  but  the  uniformity  is 
broken  by  a  conspicuous  "  signal "  patch  of  deep 


purple  on  the  fall.  The  standard  is  larger  and 
more  rounded  than  the  fall.  The  claw  of  the  fall 
is  beset  by  numerous  deep  purple  hairs,  which, 
scattered  at  the  sides,  are  crowded  together  along 
the  middle  line  more  after  the  fashion  of  the  beard 
of  an  ordinary  bearded  Iris. 

I.  Barnum. E  (Foster  and  Baker,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1888,  ii.,  p.  182). — This  Iris,  a  native  of 
the  hills  of  Kurdistan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Van, 
was  made  known  to  me  by  Mrs.  Barnum,  of  Khar- 
put,  .after  whom  I  have  named  it.  It  seems  closely 
allied  to  I.  Maris,  and  with  that  Iris  may  be  cla-sed 
in  the  iberica  group.  The  rhizome  is  slender,  and 
especially  when  starved  has  some  tendency  to 
creep.  The  foliage  is  not  unlike  iberica,  but  perhaps 
narrower  and  less  falcate.  The  stem  is  some  few 
inches  high.  The  flower,  which  is  distinctly 
smaller  than  in  iberica,  has  the  fall  smaller  and 
narrower  than  the  orbicular  standard,  both  of 
which  are  of  vinous-red-purple  marked  with  darker 
veins,  the  standard  being  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
fall  and  its  veins  more  conspicuous.  The  style, 
which  is  horizontal,  is  of  a  brownish  yellow  col- 
our marked  with  red-purple  spots  or  splashes,  and 
bears  somewhat  triangular  crests  with  finely  ser- 
r.ated  edges.  On  the  claw  of  the  fall  numerous 
hairs,  bright  yellow  tipped  with  purple  (there  are 
also  a  few  hairs  on  the  claw  of  the  standard),  are 
crowded  together  into  a  triangular  space,  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  pointing  forwards  and  abutting  on 
a  signal  patch  of  deep  almost  black  purple,  which, 
however',  is  much  less  conspicuous  than  in  I.  iberica 
and  many  other  Oncocyclus  Irises.  This  collection 
of  hairs  may  be  called  a  beard,  but  it  differs  from 
the  beard  of  a  so-r.alled  Pogoniris  Iris,  such  as  I. 
pumila,  since  the  hairs  cover  a  relatively  wider 
space,  whereas  in  a  Pogoniris  Iris  they  are  confined 
to  what  is  almost  a  linear  space  along  the  median 
vein.  I.  Barnuma;  possesses  every  character  of  an 
Oncocyclus  Iris  except  that  the  hairs  on  the  fall  are 
somewhat  crowded  together ;  it  seems  to  me 
wholly  irration<al  to  separate  it  from  the  group  on 
this  account.  Moreover,  there  are  several  scattered 
hairs  outside  the  triangular  space  spoken  of  above. 
Further,  a  plant  found  near  Urumiah,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Kurdistan  and  Persia,  kindly  sent  me  by 
Dr.  Cochran,  of  that  place,  in  every  way  resembles 
the  plant  from  Van,  save  that  the  hairs,  which  are 
dark  purple,  are  much  more  diffusely  scattered.  I 
have  also  received  from  Dr.  Cochran  a  plant  almost 
exactly  resembling  the  typical  I.  Barnuma;  save  that 
the  entire  flower  is  a  fine  rich  yellow ;  and  in  this,  too, 
which  if  1  wished  I  might  call  var.  flava,  the  hairs 
on  the  claw  are  much  more  scattered,  so  that  the 
crowded  arrangement  of  the  hairs  in  the  typical 
form  seems  more  or  less  an  accidental  matter.  Mr. 
Baker,  in  his  "  Irideaj,"  has  pliiced  I.  Barnumae  in 
the  section  Regelia.  1  can  only  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  to  have  none  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
distinctive  features  of  tha^  group.  The  typical  I. 
Barnum:e  falls  much  short  of  I.  iberica  in  point  of 
beauty  owing  to  the  somewhat  dull  vinous-red- 
purple  colour;  but  the  yellow  variety  is  in  my 
eyes  an  exceedingly  charming  plant,  and  it  has  the 
additional  virtue  of  being  deiiciously  fragrant,  the 
odour  being  not  unlike  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

I.  ACUTILOBA  (C.  A.  Meyer,  Ind.  Cauc,  p.  32). — 
This  Iris,  a  mative  of  the  Caucasus  and  known  for 
some  considerable  time,  though  rarely  met  with  in 
cultivation,  differs  so  much  in  certain  respects  from 
other  Oncocyclus  Irises,  that  it  m.ay  be  taken  as  the 
centre  of  a  sub-group  of  its  own.  The  rhizome  is 
slender  and  very  distinctly  creeping.  The  leaves, 
which  are  slender  and  narrow,  are  exceedingly 
curved,  forming  a  semi-circle,  with  the  tip  bent 
down  to  the  ground.  The  stem  is  an  inch  or  two 
or  even  less  in  height.  The  f<all  is  very  narrow, 
not  much  more  than  half  an  inch  broad,  almost 
strap-shaped,  with  a  lanceolate  blade,  which  is 
sharply  reflexed,  in  fact,  curled  back  on  itself. 
The  standard  is  very  much  larger,  oblong,  twice 
as  broad  as  the  fall,  and  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  broad,  erect  with  a  wavy  edge.  In  fact, 
that  feature  of  the  Oncocyclus  group,  which  con- 
sis' s  in  the  standard  surpassing  the  fall,  is  greatly 
exaggerate!  in  this  Ins.  The  style,  which  lies 
down  close  on  the  fall,  than  which  it  is  rather  nar- 
rower, bears  two  small  triangular  crests.   The  claw 
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of  the  fall  beneath  the  style  is  densely  covered 
with  short,  dark  purple,  almost  black  hairs,  which 
stretch  on  to  the  blade  in  front  of  the  style,  and 
in  front  of  these  is  a  conspicuous,  but  rather  smaller 
"  signal "  patch  of  deep  purple,  the  edges  of  which 
are  very  irregular.  The  rest  of  the  fall  is,  accord- 
ing to  Meyer's  description,  a  very  pale  lilac,  with 
daiker,  conspi;uous  veins ;  while  the  whole  stan- 
dard i^  of  a  fuller,  but  still  pale  lilac,  and  the 
style  a  pale  yellow  with  purjile  sireaks.  In  aplant 
which  I  have  had  in  cultivation  for  some  years,  and 
whirh  agrees  in  respect  to  everything  but  colour 
with  Mover's  description,  the  body  of  the  fall  is 
creamy  white  marked  with  thick  purple  veins,  and 
tinged,  especially  towards  the  front  of  the  blade, 
with  brown  ;  the  standard  is  creamy  white,  suffused 
with  brown  and  mirkel  with  close-set,  thin  purple 
veins  ;  while  the  style  is  a  pale  greenish  yellow, 
striped  with  rows  of  purple  dots.  Among  the 
drawings  and  MS.  notes  by  Dean  Herbert,  pre- 
served in  Ihe  Lindley  Library,  is  a  sketch  of  an  Iris 
namel  I.  ac:Uiloba  major.  In  this  the  standard 
is  broader  than  in  mv  plant  and  very  strongly 
veinc  1.  The  species  probably  varies  a  good  deal. 
The  flower  is  not  without  charms  ;  indeed,  has  a 
quaint  beauty  of  its  own,  but  is  far  less  showy  than 
I.  iberica  and  some  others. 

I.  Mkda  (Stapf,  Denkschrft  'VVien,  Acad.,  vol.  50, 
188.J,  p.  1). — This  Iris  is  a  native  of  Persia.  The 
rhizome,  though  small  and  slender,  is  compact. 
The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  narrower  than  in  I. 
iberica,  and  for  the  most  part  eri-ct,  not  falcate. 
The  stem  is  about  Ij  inches  in  length,  more  or  less, 
but  seems  to  vary  a  good  deal.  The  fall,  which 
spreads  horizontally,  is  elliptical,  but  narrow  and 
pointed,  the  blade  being  shar-ply  curled  back  on 
itself.  The  standard  is  also  elliptical,  but  rather 
larger  than  the  fall,  and  the  style,  which  lies  close 
down  on  the  claw  of  the  fall,  is  narrow,  ending  in 
(wo  small  triangular  crests.  In  the  plants  which 
I  have  cultivatecl,  and  which,  like  many  other  of 
my  garden  rarities  and  treasures,  I  owe  to  M. 
Max  Leichtlin,  thecolour  of  the  fall,  standard,  and 
style  is  a  greenish  yellow,  marked  in  the  case  of 
the  fall  with  thck  purple  vein*,  in  the  case  of  the 
s'andard  with  brown  veins,  which,  well  defined  in 
the  median  rrgion,  become  dilTusc  towards  the 
edge,  and  in  the  case  of  the  style  with  rows  of 
brownish  dots.  On  the  claw  of  the  fall  beneath 
the  style  a  number  of  bright  orange  hairs  form  a 
distinct  linear,  but  thick  beard,  which  is  continued 
on  the  fall  in  frontj  of  the  style  (being  here 
especially  thick),  ending  against  an  oval,  well- 
defined  signal  patch  of  deep,  almost  black-purple. 
In  the  typical  plant  described  by  Stapf  the  fall 
is  lilac  in  colour  with  a  yellow  beard  and  a  deep 
purple  signal  patch,  while  the  standard  is  of  a 
paler  lilac.  He  says  there  is  a  yellow  variety,  and 
of  this  my  plant  seems  to  bo  an  example.  The 
roots  given  me  by  M.  Max  Leichtlin  come  from 
two  different  gatherings,  and  the  plants,  though  all 
of  the  variety  yellow,  differ  in  some  minor  features. 
Now,  I.  Meda  exhibits  the  characters  of  an  Onco- 
cyclus  Ir-is  in  rhizome,  in  general  habit,  in  capsule, 
in  seed,  and  in  other  features— in  fact  in  every 
respect  except  that  the  hairs  on  the  fall  are  not 
scattered,  but  crowded  together  into  a  beard. 
In  this  feature  only  does  it  markedly  fail  in 
answering  to  the  distinctive  tokens  as  given 
by  Siemssen,  for  other  partial  failures,  such  as  the 
erect  attitude  of  the  leaves,  the  shortness  of  the 
perianth  tube,  and  the  slightness  of  the  difference 
in  size  between  standard  and  fall,  are  shared  by  one 
or  other  members  of  the  group,  and  indeed  of 
themselves  are  not  of  great  moment.  Led  by  the 
feature  of  the  beard  alone,  Mr.  Baker  ("  Iridefe," 
s.v.)  places  I.  Meda  in  the  Pogoniris  group,  and 
indeed  says  that  it  differs  very  little  from  Chama;- 
iris.  1  cannot  accept  this  view.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  character  of  the  beard  is  perhaps  the 
least  safe  token  to  trust  to  in  judging  of  the  affinities 
of  Irises,  and  when  weighed  against  all  the  other 
characters  may  without  any  fear  be  at  once  thrown 
on  one  side.  Anyone  who  has  grown  I.  Meda  can- 
not help  recognising  its Oncocyclus nature;  it  needs 
exactly  the  same  cultural  treatment  as  do  the 
other  member-s  of  the  group ;  and  indeed  when  it 
and  I.  acutiloba  are  put  side  by  side  in  flower. 


everyone  would,  I  think,  say  at  once  that  Ihe  two 
not  only  belong  to  Ihe  Oncocyclus  division,  but 
to  Ihe  same  group  of  the  division.  And  one  may 
continue  to  take  this  view  of  the  Oncocyclus 
nature  of  the  plant,  while  admitting  that  in  ils 
beard,  in  its  short  perianth  tube,  and  in  some  other 
features  it  exhibits  a  tendency  to  approach  the 
ordinary  dwarf  bearded  Iris.  As  a  garden  plant  I. 
Meda  is  not  so  striking  as  I.  acutiloba ;  some  of 
the  specimens,  however,  have  the  charm  (f  being 
sweeily  fragrant.  Though  the  figure  of  this  spe- 
cies in  Botanical  Mai/nzine,  t.  7040,  is  said  to  have 
been  drawn  from  a  plant  supplied  by  myself,  I 
fear  some  accident  or  other  must  have  happened, 
for  I  am  bound  to  say  Ihat  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  figure  and  any  plant  of  I.  Meda  grown 
by  me  is  extremely  small. 

I.  PoLAKi  (Stapf,  ibid).— This  Iris,  also  a  native 
of  Persia,  which  I  only  know  from  the  author's 
description,  seems  very  closely  allied  to  the  fore- 
going I.  Meda.  It  has  much  the  same  general 
characters;  the  fdll,  however,  is  a  dark  purple, 
with  a  very  dark  purple,  almo-t  black  beard,  ^nd 
an  intensely  coloured  deep  violet  or  black-purple 
"siijnar' patch,  and  the  standard  is  a  deep  lilac 
with  deeper  coloured  veins.  The  author  says  it 
differs  from  I.  Meda  in  hiving  relatively  longer 
leaves,  a  shorter  stem,  a  still  shorter  perianth  tube, 
broader,  mui-e  dai  kly  co'oured  flowers,  with  broader 
perianth  segments.  And  what  I  have  said  con- 
cerning I.  Meda  may  probably  be  repeated  con- 
cerning it. 

I.  PAUADOXA  (Stevens,  Mem.  de  la  Sol.  Imp. 
Nat.  Mosc,  v.,  p.  3.j5).— In  this  singular  Iris,  a 
native  of  We-t  Persia  and  the  Caucasus,  fitlycalled 
"  paradoxical," one  of  the  features  of  theOncocyclus 
group,  the  disproportion  between  fall  and  standard 
is  carried  to  extremes.  The  fall  is  reduced  to  a 
narrow  strap  half  an  inch  or  less  in  width, 
stretching  horizontally  outwards  and  ending  in  a 
rounded  apex.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  Ihe  lateral 
parts  of  an  ordinary  fall  had  been  cut  away  by 
two  parallel  incisions,  leaving  only  the  median 
region  containing  the  beard.  The  standard,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  large,  orbicular  and  eie^t ;  and 
while  Ihe  small  fall  is  .stout  and  firm,  almost 
leather-y,  the  standard  is  delicate  and  flimsy  in 
texture.  The  style,  which  lies  close  down  on  the 
fall,  being  gently  curved  over  it,  bears  two  very 
sma'l  nail-like  crests,  the  division  between  the  two 
being  very  slightly  marked.  The  rhizome,  though 
slender,  is  fairly  comp.ict,  and  the  narrow,  short, 
scanty  leaves  are  very  falcate,  though  different 
plants  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  amount  of  curva- 
ture. The  ground  colour  of  the  claw  i-i  a  rich 
crimson  or  deep  pink,  but  beneath  the  claw  and 
for  some  little  distance  in  front  of  it  the  crimson 
hue  is  all  but  entirely  hid  by  numerous  short  dark 
purple,  almost  black,  hairs,  so  thickly  set  as  to 
imitate  velvet  very  closely  indeed.  This  velvet 
area,  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  end  of  the 
style,  comes  abruptly  and  squarely  to  an  end,  being 
marked  off  by  a  cross  bar  of  rich  crimson  devoid 
of  hairs.  The  small  portion  of  the  fall  in  front  of 
this  bar  is  of  a  creamy  white,  traversed  by  radiat- 
ing thick  dark  purple  veins,  which  are  so  close  set 
as  to  leave  little  of  the  ground  visible.  Along  the 
edge  of  the  hinder  part  or  claw  of  the  fall,  by  the 
side  of  the  velvet  heard,  is  a  rim  of  similar  veined 
nature.  The  standard  in  the  type,  as  described  by 
Stevens,  is  marked  by  deep  violet  or  bluish  violet 
veins.the  interspaces  between  which  are  coloured  of  a 
paler  violet.  Over  the  claw  of  the  standard  and  along 
a  median  streak  over  the  blade  the  colour  is  a 
creamy  white,  studded  with  violet  dots.  A  number 
of  dark  hairs  are  also  seen  on  the  claw.  The  style 
is  brownish  yellow,  marked  with  dark  purple  spots 
or  dots  arranged  in  lines.  The  plant  varies  much 
in  size  and  colour.  I  have  grown  plants  differing 
a  good  deal  in  the  exact  hue  of  the  dominant 
violet,  and  plants  have  been  observed  with  white 
standards  or  with  red- purple  standards,  the  purple 
being  so  red  as  almost  to  be  called  merely  red. 
The  total  effect  of  the  flower  is  very  striking,  and, 
unless  an  element  of  grotesqireness  be  thought 
inconsistent  with  beauty,  very  beautiful.  It  at 
once  suggests  the  idea  "that  it  is  some  strange 
butterfly  which  is  pretending  to  be  a  flower. 


I.  Haynfi  (Baker,  Gardeners'  C/ironicle,  187(j,  ii., 
710). — This  Iris,  a  native  of  Gilboa,  in  Palestine, 
has  been  so  named  by  Mr.  Baker.  The  diagnosis 
was  founded  on  two  dried  specimens,  and  the  de- 
scription is  very  incomplete.  The  specimens  evi- 
dently belonged  to  an  Oncocyclus  Iris,  but  whether 
they  really  represent  a  distinct  Iris,  or  are  only 
examples  of  I.  Bismarckiana,  remains  to  be  seen, 
if  it  can  ever  be  settled. 

I.  Helena  (Koch,  see  Wochenscrift  in  Gar- 
tenbau-Verein,  Preuss.,  1870,  No.  23).— This  name 
(in  favour  of  which  Barbey  has  substituted  I. 
Maria?  for  his  previous  name  of  I.  Helena;)  was 
given  by  Koch  lo  an  Iris  found  by  him  in  the  Cau- 
casus, near  the  town  Helenenburg.  It  illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  determining  Irises  fi'om  dried  spe- 
cimens only,  to  mention  that  while  some  authori- 
ties say  Koch's  type  specimens  aie  those  of  I. 
iberica,  others  say  they  are  of  I.  acutiloba.  From 
the  description  given  in  Ihe  journal  quoted  above, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  wr.s  simply  a 
deformed  I.  iberica. 

The  above  named  Irises  are  all  the  known 
and  described  Irises  which  I  can  with  certainty 
place  in  the  Oncocyclus  group,  but  tho  future 
will  doubtless  add  to  the  list.  M.  Max  Leichtlin 
has  received  at  various  times  from  Persia  Irises 
undoubtedly  f  the  Oncocyclus  group,  some  of 
which,  had  they  prospered,  might  have  proved 
new  .species  ;  but,  unfortunately,  difficult  of 
cultivation  as  are  all  the  members  of  the  group, 
those  from  Persia  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
troublesome.  I  believe  I  am  not  betraying  con- 
fidence in  saying  that  M.  Max  Leichtlin  has 
also  quite  recently  received  from  Persia  rhizomes 
which  seem  likely  to  furnish  one  new  species,  if 
not  two  or  more  of  this  group.  And  I  myself 
received  some  few  years  ago  from  Central 
Persia,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Reece,  of 
the  telegraph  service,  rhizomes  of  an  Iris,  cer- 
tainly an  Oncocycluslris,  and  apparently  belong- 
ing to  the  acutiloba  division,  but  probably  a  new 
species.  Unhappily,  the  only  flower  it  has  yet 
produced  was  defornred,  .so  that  I  cannot  satis- 
factorily describe  it.  Moreover,  I  have  a  sus- 
picion that  .some  of  the  dwarf,  single-flowered 
Central  Asian  Irises,  which  have  generally  been 
described  as  belonging  to  the  ordinary  Pogoniris 
division,  will,  when  they  come  into  cultivation 
(if  ever  they  do),  and  are  thus  more  closely 
studied,  prove  to  be  in  reality  Oncocyclus  Irises. 
I  am  nearly  sure  that  I.  tigridia  belongs  to  this 
group,  and  I  fancy  others  do  so.  There  are 
also  probably  in  Belooohistan  and  Afghanistan, 
in  the  region  stretching  from  South-east  Persia 
to  the  Himalayas,  several  Irises  either  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  or  forming  connecting  links 
between  it  and  other  groups.  I  know  of  one 
such  Iris  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quetta,  but  my  many  prayers,  directed  both 
tlirougli  official  and  private  channels,  have 
hitherto  failed  to  gain  an  answer  in  the  shape  of 
living  roots. 

The  striking  features  of  an  Oncocyclus  Iris, 
the  large  flower,  so  out  of  proportion  to  the 
scanty  foliage,  the  conspicuous  coloration,  the 
boldness  of  the  marking,  as  seen,  for  instance, 
in  tlie  intense  colour  of  the  "  signal  "  patch  on 
the  fall,  the  manner  in  which  the  anther  is 
covered  over  and  hidden  liy  the  curved  style, 
all  these  and  other  features  tell  us  very  clearly 
that  the  flower  needs  the  intervention  of  some 
insect  to  secure  fertilisation.  From  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  seed-pods  on  imported  rhi- 
zomes, I  am  led  to  infer  that  in  its  native  home 
an  Oncocyclus  Iris  goes  to  seed  freely  ;  and  fur- 
ther, from  the  condition  of  imported  roots, 
strengthened  by  the  behaviour  of  the  plants 
cultivated  in  this  country,  I  am  also  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  life  of  an  individual  rhizome  is 
not  a  very  long  one,  and  that  the  race  is  largely 
continued  by  seeding.  Here  in  this  country 
plants  left  to  themselves  do  not  seed  freely. 
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But  this  is  due  not  to  the  coldness  of  our  climate, 
but  to  the  absence  of  the  proper  fertilising  in- 
sects. Our  bees,  accustomed  to  more  sober 
flowers,  appear  frightened  at  the  strange  aspect 
of  an  Oncocyclus  Iris  ;  at  least  I  have  never,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  seen  one  of  these  Irises 
visited  by  a  bee  or  other  insect.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  flower  be  artificially  fertilised,  it 
goes  to  seed  with  great  readine.ss.  I  think  I 
may  say  thit  I  am  more  sure  of  getting  seed 
from  an  Oncocyclus  Iris  than  from  almost  any 
of  the  ordinary  bearded  Irises.  They  cross 
readily  with  each  other,  and  hybrids  may  be 
■without  any  great  difficulty  obtained  between 
them  and  the  ordinary  bearded  Irises.  M. 
Max  Leichtlin,  for  instance,  has  produced 
several  hybrids.  I  myself,  too,  have  reared 
and  flowered  the  following  hybrids,  and  possess 
rainy  more  in  various  stages  of  development. 

I.    IBBRICA   X  I.   SUSIANA    AND     I.   SUSIANA    X    I. 

IBERICA.  (The  species  coming  first  in  these  and 
the  following  hybrids  is  always  the  mother 
seed-liearingplant.)  — Of  these  two  crosses  I  have 
raised  several  plants.  Tlioiigh  varying  in  the  exact 
colour  and  size  of  the  flower,  the  height  of  the 
stem,  kc.  they  all  have  a  common  likeness,  and  are 
all  more  or  less  intermediate  between  the  two 
parents.  One  of  them  so  exactly  repeats  the  I. 
iberica  var.  insignis  of  Van  Hontte,  or  I.  iberica 
var.  van  Houttei,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
cognising that  plant  as  a  hybrid. 

I.  PARADOXA  X  I.  IBERICA. — I  have  SO  far  raised 
some  four  or  five  hybrids  of  this  strain,  differing 
chiefly  in  size  and  in  the  colour  of  the  standards, 
but  all,  so  to  speak,  half  way  between  the  two 
parents :  the  fall  especially  is  strikingly  interme- 
diate. The  flower  is  a  very  handsome  one,  and  the 
plant  seems  perhaps  more  robust  than  either  of  the 
parents. 

I.  IBERICA  X  I.  PARADOXA. — This,  again,  is  like 
the  preceding  ;  but  in  one  plant  which  I  reared 
the  flower  was  a  very  large  one,  since  the  parent 
(I.  iberica)  was  not  a  pure  strain,  but  itself  a  hy- 
brid with  I.  susiana.  It  was,  moreover,  rendered 
especially  beautiful  by  the  standard  being  a  heavily 
veined  red-purple. 

I.  LUPINA  X   I.  IBERICA  AND  I.  IBERICA  X  I.  LU- 

PINA. — In  these  cnses,  again,  the  I.  iberica  used 
was  in  reality  a  hybrid  with  susiana.  and  some  of 
the  plants  bear  very  large  handsome  flowers,  in 
which  one  can  trace  the  characters  of  the  two 
parents.  One  of  them,  in  which  the  colouring  is 
a  mixture  of  yellow  witli  brownish  crimson,  is  to 
my  mind  exceedingly  beautiful. 

I.  LUPINA  X  I.  PARADOXA, — I  have  SO  far  flowered 
three  or  four  hybrids  of  this  kind,  all  of  which, 
especially  in  the  fall,  betray  their  double  parent- 
age. One  of  I  hem.  by  reason  of  the  contrast  of 
the  violet  hue  of  the  standard  with  the  yellow  and 
purple  of  the  fall,  is  especially  charming. 

I.  Mbda  X  I.  PARADOX.A. — This  has  a  relatively 
small  flower  showing  the  characters  of  both  its 
parents,  bat  follows  its  mother  in  being  less  hand- 
some than  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  following  are  hybrids  between  an  On- 
cocyclus and  an  ordinary  bearded  Iris  : — 

I.  LUPINA  X  I.  Cbngialti. — This  has  the  in- 
florescence of  the  father,  but  in  flower  and  rhizome 
is  intermediate  between  the  two  parents.  It  is  an 
interesting  plant,  but  the  colour  is  disappointing, 
being  a  fusion  of  the  yellow  and  brown-purple  of 
the  mother  with  the  light  blue  of  the  father  into 
a  dull,  peculiar  livid  purple,  a  teiid  dcr/raih\  It 
has  an  advantage  over  the  mother  in  being  per- 
fectly hardy,  needing  no  special  culture. 

I.  Cengialti  X  I.  LUPINA. — This  resembles  the 
preceding,  but  is  of  a  better  colour,  though  less 
vigorous  in  constitution. 

I.  Cham.eiris  <  I.  IBERICA. — This  gives  a  pleas- 
ing little  flower  in  which  the  iberica  blood  is 
shown  by  the  more  rounded  form  of  the  perianth 
segments,  the  boldness  of  the  veining.  the  richness 
of  the  purple  colour,  a  rudimentary  signal  patch 
on  the  fall,  and  the  presence  of  scattered  hairs 
outside  the  beard.  Without  being  especially 
handsome,  it   is  a  useful  little  plant.     The  seed- 


bearer  was  not  a  typical  1.  Chamseiris,  but  one  of 
the  numerous  probable  garden  hybrids  of  the 
wild  species. 

I.  ITALICA  X  I.  IBERICA.— This  again  has  very 
much  the  same  characters  as  the  preceding.  In 
both  cases  the  hybrid  jilantis  not  vigorous ;  it  does 
not  need  special  culture,  but  it  grows  slowly  and 
blooms  shyly. 

1.  BALKANA  X  I.  IBERICA.— I  have  flowered  two 
hybrids  of  this  kind.  One  was  a  most  charming 
flower  with  a  rich  yellow  fall,  heavily  veined  with 
purple,  and  a  light  purple  standard.  Unhappily, 
in  moving  it  1  lost  it. 

I.  SUSIANA  X  1.  PALLIDA. — I  have  raised  several 
hybrids  of  this  strain,  which  in  rhizome  and  foliage 
are  quite  intermediate  between  the  parents. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  most  difticult  to  manage. 
I  have  wholly  lost  several  before  they  flowered, 
and  those  which  have  flowered  have  always,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  Iris  hybrids,  produced  deformed 
flowers.  The  flower  if  properly  developed  would, 
as  far  as  one  could  judge,  be  one  having  the  form, 
markings,  and  general  characters  of  1.  susiana, 
but  one  in  which  the  black  and  grey  of  the  mother 
were  changed  into  the  deep  and  light  blue  of  the 
father.  If  well  grown  it  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly handsome. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Oncocyclus  Irises  has 
recently  been  so  fully  discussed,  that  I  need 
say  nothing  here  on  the  subject. 

Shelford.  M.  Foster. 
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Preparing  hotbeds  for  sowing  seeds.— A 
gentle  hotbed  will  be  found  of  great  assistance 
just  now  for  forwarding  some  of  the  vegetables 
which  are  benefited  by  a  little  assistance  in  this 
way.  Generally  the  seeds  are  sown  in  boxes,  but 
unless  the  plants  are  well  cared  for,  they  are  apt  to 
receive  a  check,  either  through  being  drawn  or 
crippled  from  the  want  of  timely  pricking  off.  For 
a  small  garden  a  gentle  hotbed  that  will  hold  a 
two-light  frame  will  prove  of  great  assistance  in 
the  raising  of  the  different  kinds  I  shall  recom- 
mend. Not  a  violent  heat  through  a  preponder- 
ance of  stable  litter,  but  a  depth  of  about  2  feet, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  leaves  is  best.  After 
the  frame  is  put  in  position  and  with  a  surfacing 
of  lioht  soil  to  the  depth  of  (i  inches,  the  surface 
of  the  bed  should  be  about  10  inches  from  the 
glass.  After  the  seeds  are  raised  and  the  seed- 
lings pricked  out,  the  frame  may  be  utilised  for 
forwarding  early  Vegetable  Marrows,  orevtu  a  few 
French  Beans.  In  large  gardens  where  quantities 
of  vegetables  arj  needed,  frames  are  in  great  re 
quest,  and  even  in  small  gardens  they  will  be  also 
useful. 

Autumn  Cauliflowers.  —  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  should  now  be  sown,  but  to  ensure  an  early 
supply  as  well,  note  should  be  taken  of  Eclipse  or 
Sutton's  Autumn  Mammoth,  two  varieties  which 
will  precede  the  Autumn  Giant  if  sown  at  the  same 
time.  Either  sow  thinly  in  drills  on  a  gentle  hot- 
bed or  in  a  box  of  light  soil.  If  in  the  latter,  take 
particular  care  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  through 
the  soil  to  place  the  box  on  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature.  When  sown  in  a  frame  the  lights 
may  be  tilted  according  to  the  weather.  A  sowing 
should  also  be  made  in  the  open  air  about  March 
21,  weather  permitting. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — There  are  two  evils  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  cultivation  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  ;  one,  that  of  sowing  the  seeds  in  too  much 
heat,  and  the  other  ra'sing  the  plants  too  late.  Our 
springs  appear  to  have  altered  too  much  to  depend 
upon  sowings  made  in  the  open  air,  unless  in  fa- 
vourable districts  and  soils  ;  therefore,  as  a  safe- 
guard it  is  best  to  raise  the  plants  in  a  cold 
frame.  In  this  way  the  plants  are  hardy  and 
strong.  Boards  fixed  together -if  a  propsr  frame 
should  not  be  available — will  su(iic3.  into  the 
frame,  when  placed  in  positior,  p  it  3  incus  or  4 


inches  of  light  and  friable  soil,  on  which  sow  the 

seeds  very  thinly.  If  kept  close,  free  from  frost 
and  fairly  moist,  the  seedlings  will  soon  appear, 
when  ventilate  as  needed.  When  large  enough 
the  seedlings  must  be  pricked  out  before  being 
eventually  placed  in  their  permanent  quarters.  If 
the  seeds  are  to  be  raised  in  a  box,  pay  particular 
attention  to  watering  and  pricking  off. 

Seed  Potatoes. — These  will  now  require  care- 
ful attention  or  the  sprouts  will  become  much  too 
long  and  blanched  to  make  a  good  start  when  the 
time  comes  for  planting.  Seed  Potatoes  which 
have  lost  their  primary  sprouts  are  of  no  value  for 
planting.  If  they  are  already  spread  out  thinly  in 
boxes  or  even  a  light  room,  let  the  air  when  the 
weather  is  mild  circulate  around  them,  when  the 
sprouts  will  be  sturdy,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and 
start  freely  into  growth  when  planted.  Any  tubers 
that  may  have  been  received  from  seedsmen  and 
do  not  appear  to  have  started  should  be  placed  in 
a  single  layer  in  a  box  and  stood  in  a  greenhouse, 
for  unless  they  are  treated  thus  it  will  be  late  be- 
fore they  start,  and  when  planted,  even  on  the 
same  day,  they  will  be  quite  a  month  later  than 
others  with  a  good  strong  sprout.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  earlies,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed 
upon  this  detail  in  the  routine  of  Potato  culture. 

Cultural  reminders. — Just  now  the  careful 
cultivator  will  have  to  pay  great  attention  to  the 
ventilation  of  young  vegetables  being  forced  on 
hotbeds.  The  ventilation  is  most  important  with 
such  subjects  as  early  Potatoes,  young  Car- 
rots, and  Radishes,  which  are  now  appearing 
through  the  soil.  On  fine  days  give  ventilation 
before  the  sun  has  raised  the  temperature  very 
high.  Put  a  little  on  at  first,  increasing  it  to- 
wards 1 1  o'clock.  Early  ventilation  and  then  clos- 
ing early,  so  that  the  sun-heat  may  be  retained 
through  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  will  help  sub- 
jects on  considerably.  The  soil  about  Potatoes 
will  no  doubt  be  moist  enough  at  present,  but 
Radishes  and  Carrots  must  be  freshened  up  with 
tepid  water  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  a  growing  state.  If  such  subjects 
lack  moisture  in  the  soil,  the  quality  is  lessened 
considerably.  Also  pay  due  attention  to  matting 
the  frames  up  closely  at  night.  A.  Young. 
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Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Pruning  and  nailing 
these  may  well  be  deferred  another  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  or  till  the  flower-buds,  which  are 
very  plentiful  this  season,  begin  to  show  colour, 
the  aim  being  to  retard  them  as  much  as  possible. 
The  trees  move  admirably,  always  provided 
pains  are  taken  in  the  operation  either  now,  or, 
better  still,  just  when  the  wood-buds  are  bursting. 
Those,  therefore,  who  may  have  trees  that  they 
would  like  to  shift  to  a  better  position  or  are 
anxious  to  give  some  of  the  best  varieties  more 
room  may  well  wait  a  few  weeks  longer,  or  till 
both  top  and  root  growth  is  commencing.  Fewer 
roots  are  lost  owing  to  imperfect  healing  of  the 
wounds  in  connection  with  the  early  spring  re- 
movals than  at  any  time  previous,  and  it  is  possible 
to  move  quite  large  trees  at  that  period,  especially 
if  they  have  been  partially  lifted  or  root-pruned  at 
any  time  during  the  past  two  years,  without  the 
loss  of  a  crop.  The  trees  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
well  undermined,  the  commencement  being  made  by 
means  of  a  deep  circular  trench  cut  not  less  than 
4  feet  away  from  the  stems.  The  aim  should  be 
to  save  as  many  healthy  roots  as  possible  and  to 
preserve  a  moderately  large  ball  of  soil.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  over-anxious  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
extra  large  balls  or  any  that  cannot  be  conveni- 
ently shifted  on  and  off  and  carried  on  a  shoit, 
wide,  and  stout  board  being  liable  to  break  to 
pieces.  Replant  rather  high  to  allow  for  sink- 
ing, the  collars  being  at  all  times  best  kept 
well  above  the  ordinary  garden  level.  Also  give 
the  trees  the  benefit  of  a  fresh  start  in  moderately 
good  loamy  compost,  and  the  roots  being  well  and 
evenly  distributed  among  this  will  soon  commence 
forming  fresh  fibres.  Mulch  with  agood  thicl;ne's 
ff  partially  decayed  leaves  in  preference  to  straw/ 
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manure.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  partially  lift  and 
root-prune  trees  that  are  either  too  vigorous  to  be 
productive  or  are  too  deeply  rooted  to  grow  so 
healthily  as  desirable.  It  is  advisable  to  do  one 
side  of  the  trees  this  season  and  the  other  half 
either  next  autumn  or  the  following  spring,  a  se- 
vere check  being  thereby  guarded  against.  Now 
is  also  a  good  time  to  fork  in  a  dressing  of  newly- 
slaked  lime.  If  this  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  a 
5-inch  potful  to  every  square  yard  of  border  it 
would  in  some  cases  correct  sourness,  and  in  others, 
may  be,  supply  a  much  needed  element  in  the  soil. 

Plums  AND  Cherries. — Bullfinches  have  already 
started  on  the  flower-buds  of  the  former,  and  if  these 
pests  cannot  be  destroyed  they  must  be  warded  off 
the  wall  trees  by  means  of  slackly-hung  fish  nets. 
These  birds  are  very  sly  and  work  rapidly,  not  un- 
frequently  doing  great  damage  among  the  trees 
before  being  much  noticed.  Much  that  has  been 
advanced  concerning  moving  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines also  applies  to  Plums  and  Cherries.  Both 
the  latter  kinds  of  fruits  are  best  kept  well  to- 
gether against  moderately  warm  to  quite  the 
coldest  walls,  and  they  can  then  be  either  more 
effectively  protected  or  netted  over  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe.  Both  root  strongly  and  can  usually  be 
transplanted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  roots. 
All,  with  the  exception  of  Morello  Cherries,  ought 
ere  this  to  be  pruned,  and  in  the  case  of  wall  trees 
re-fastened.  Morello  Cherries  need  not  be  touched 
til)  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  prunsd  and  re- 
nailed,  allowing  the  young  shoots  to  be  away  from 
the  walls  serving  to  retard  blossoming  consider- 
ably. 

Peaks. — If  need  be,  comparalively  small  trees 
of  the.se  may  yet  be  transplanted  with  every  pros- 
pect of  their  growing  well  afterwards.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  pointed  out  how  necessary  it  is  that 
the  surface  roots  should  be  taken  good  care  of,  and 
a'so  that  trees  with  their  roots  either  principally 
very  deep-running  or  in  greatly  impoverished  soil 
will  not  produce  fruit  of  the  best  quality,  starved 
trees  likewise  seldom  bearing  every  season.  Though 
somewhat  late  to  commence  root-lifting,  there  is 
yet  no  good  reason  why  any  special  tree  should  not 
be  taken  in  hand  now,  one  side  only  being  done, 
and  the  roots  brought  up  to  nearer  the  surface  and 
relaid  in  fresh  loamy  compost.  Much  of  this  extra 
work  might  be  avoided  if  only  proper  steps  were 
more  often  taken  towards  keeping  the  roots  active 
near  the  surface.  This  can  best  be  done  by  means 
of  liberal  mulchings  of  strawy  manure  every 
winter  or  spring,  also  avoiding  digging  and  crop- 
ping so  close  up  to  the  trees  as  formerly.  Where 
the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
constantly  dry,  loosen  the  top  soil,  bare  the  sur- 
face roots,  and,  after  applying  a  good  thickness  of 
good  solid  manure  nearly  rotten,  follow  up  with  a 
good  soaking  of  soft  water,  or,  better  still,  liquid 
manure.  The  soil  being  levelled  back  over  the 
mulching  prevents  the  latter  from  becoming  dry 
later  on,  and  the  roots  deriving  so  much  benefit 
from  the  extra  food  and  moi-ture  about  them  there 
is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  the  same  and  next  two  or  three  seasons.  It 
is  very  nece.«sary  that  a  pathway  be  formed  just  in 
front  of  the  wall  trees,  and  early  mulching  of 
strawy  litter  prevents  tliis  either  binding  or  lifting 
up  badly  during  the  pruning  and  nailing  opera- 
tions, also,  as  previously  shown,  other%vise  acting 
beneficially.  Ashes  from  the  stokehole  and  other 
places  are  sometimes  substituted  with  very  good 
results, these  lastingwell  and  alsopreventingarapid 
loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation  and  consequent 
cracking  of  the  surface  soil.  Especially  are  the 
paths  of  ashes  desirable  where  the  trees  are  natur- 
ally in  no  netd  of  any  assistance  in  the  shape  of 
manures. 

Young  fruit  trees.— If  these  are  ordered  from 
nurserymen,  removal  ought  not  to  be  delayed  till 
top-growth  has  commenced,  or  the  chances  are 
both  the  roots  and  top?  will  be  damaged  during 
transit,  being  kept  longer  out  of  the  soil  than  is  good 
for  them.  Those  late  planted,  with  the  exception 
of  most  of  the  maidens,  ought  not  to  be  hard 
pruned,  and,  in  fact,  in  very  many  cases  would  be 
best  preserved  intact.  In  all  probability,  if  trained 
trees  of  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears  and  Ap- 


ples are  not  pruned  they  will  make  little  or  no 
wood-growth,  but  the  root?  would  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  becoming  st.'engthened,  top-growth 
being  correspondingly  improved  during  the  second 
season  following  upon  planting.  If  cut  back,  the 
chances  are  neither  top  nor  bottom  growth  would 
be  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  cutting  away  so 
much  strong  wood  would  therefore  mean  a  great 
loss  of  time.  Reserved  and  duly  laid  in  to  its  full 
length,  fruit-buds,  or  the  foundation  of  the  same, 
would  be  formed  at  nearly  every  joint  during  the 
first  summer  after  planting.  This  early  productive 
habit  of  growth  will  thus  be  brought  about  with- 
out any  trouble  in  the  shape  of  lifting  or  root- 
pruning  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  treat  precocious-bearing  trees  somewhat 
liberally  at  the  roots  in  order  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming stunted  in  growth.  Maidens  of  Pears  and 
Apples  to  be  grown  as  single  cordons  should  not  be 
shortened,  but  in  all  cases  where  three  or  more 
branches  are  required,  cut  them  b.ick  to  within 
about  5  inches  of  the  point  of  union  of  the  scion 
with  the  stock.  W.  Igguldbn. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Potting  Palms  and  fine-poliaged  plants. — 
In  dealing  with  Palms  in  particu'ar,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
spoil  rather  than  improve  the  plants  l>y  potting 
them  too  frequently.  When  the  plants  are  over- 
potted  the  roots  run  away  to  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
leaving  the  inner  portion  of  soil  untouched, 
so  to  speak,  until  it  becomes  partially  sour ; 
then,  of  course,  they  do  not  take  to  it  kindly. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  how  long  a  Palm  will 
remain  in  the  best  of  health  without  potting  at  all. 
When  in  some  cases  repottirg  would  be  expedient 
in  the  case  of  other  plants,  the  Palms,  by  careful 
attention  to  watering  and  the  judicious  ute  of 
stimulants,  will  stand  over  quite  another  sea- 
son. To  assist  Palms.  I  have  not  found  any- 
thing to  surpass  Standen's  manure  (Gardeners'  and 
Amateurs'  Friend),  a  slight  dusting  being  sufficient 
to  last  for  a  week  or  fortnight.  To  return,  how- 
ever, to  the  potting  more  particularly,  I  have  to 
state  that  when  it  is  done,  let  it  be  done  well, using 
good  soil  and  taking  pains  with  the  woi  k.  Firm 
potting  should  be  the  rule,  allowing  at  the  same 
time  a  good  margin  at  the  top  for  watering,  for  a.s 
Palms  are  gross  feeding  plants  as  regards  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  they  require  in  this  respect  a  good 
provision  to  guard  against  drought.  If  the  advice 
of  not  potting  too  often  has  been  carried  out,  there 
will  not  be  much  soil  to  be  removed  before  potting, 
liberating  the  points  of  the  roots  being  about  all 
that  is  needful;  the  less  the  roots  are  disturbed  or 
mutilated  the  better  for  the  plants.  For  the 
strong  growing  kinds  with  gross  feeding  roots 
turfy  loam  is  the  best  soil  to  employ  for  large 
plants,  adding  some  leaf  soil  if  they  are  small  ones. 
Others  that  are  not  such  coarse-rooting  kinds,  al- 
though of  strong  gronth  (the  Kentias,  for  instance), 
may  have  a  little  peat  with  advantage,  whilst 
others  with  more  wiry  roots  should  have  more  peat 
still.  In  either  case  a  dash  of  bone-meal  will  be 
an  assistance,  with  sand,  of  course. 

Ckotons. — These  are  another  example  where 
overpotting  is  neither  desirable  nor  beneficial,  pro- 
vided good  attention  in  other  respects  be  accorded 
them.  When  small  plants,  for  instance,  can  be 
grown  on  single  stems  to  between  4  feet  and  3  feet 
in  height,  and  that  whilst  in  O-inch  p:)ts  and 
clothed  with  foliage  to  the  pot,  too  frequent  pot- 
ting cannot  be  considered  desirable.  Leaf  soil 
with  mellow  turfy  loam  will  suit  them  well,  using 
a  little  peat  if  the  plants  are  s^pecimens,  so  that 
they  may  remain  even  longer  without  another 
shift.  Whilst  the  plants  are  still  at  rest  it  will 
not  hurt  any  that  happen  to  be  at  all  unhealthy  at 
the  roots  and  t  hat  are  in  rather  large  pots  to  re- 
duce them  and  pot  again  into  the  same  size,  but 
not  the  same  pot.  for  all  pots  even  if  washed  want 
a  period  of  exposure  to  the  air.  Do  not  attempt  to 
keep  any  scrubby  plants  when  young  ones  can  be 
grown  on  so  rapidly  to  supply  their  place,  un- 
less it  be  to  retain  any  particular  variety  for 
stock. 


Drac-ENAS. — These  also  may  be  confined  to  very 
small  pots  with  good  attention  to  watering,  re- 
maining thus  in  a  far  better  state  than  if  over- 
potted,  retaining  the  lower  leaves  far  better.  For 
Dracaenas  I  prefer  to  use  rather  more  of  a  peaty 
soil  or  a  light  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Al- 
though Dracaenas  enjoy  moisture  at  the  roots,  any- 
thing approaching  a  stagnant  condition  must  be 
carefully  avoided;  hence  fibrous  peat  is  better  than 
heavy  loam.  A  small  proportion  of  soot  will  greatly 
assist  the  Dracaenas,  just  sufficient  being  used  for 
it  to  be  slightly  detected  in  the  soil.  When  pot- 
ting look  after  the  tap  roots  for  increasing  stock 
(as  well  as  by  eyes  from  old  stools)  ;  by  removing 
the  tap  roots  the  plants  can  be  got  lower  into  the 
pots,  thus  allowing  of  a  better  surface-dressing. 
Tall  plants  inclined  to  be  leggy  should  have  the  tops 
taken  off  and  put  into  the  propagating  pit  or  be 
mossed  around  and  partly  cut  through  if  the  con- 
venience for  propagation  be  not  so  g  )od. 

Alocasias. — These  as  to  soil  require  to  be 
divided  into  two  sections.  Such  as  A.  metallica, 
A.  Lowi,  and  A.  Sanderiana  delight  in  rough 
fibrous  peat  and  Spliagnum  Moss,  with  charcoal 
added  for  specimens,  and  plenty  of  silver  sand. 
Failing  sufficient  Moss,  a  top  dres.-ingof  cocoa  fibre 
(not  refuse)  will  suit  them  well.  These  plants  are 
just  as  well  kept  elevated  somewhat  above 
the  rims  of  the  pots.  About  every  other 
season  it  is  advisable  to  repot  the  plants, 
shaking  them  quite  out  of  the  soil.  The  pots 
should  be  drained  quite  half  w.ay  up  with  clean 
crocks.  The  other  section,  as  represented  by  A. 
macrorrhiza  variegata  and  A.  zebrina,  will  thrive 
better  in  a  more  h'amy  soil,  and  may  be  kept  level 
with  the  pot,  whilst  so  much  drainage  is  not 
nee  led.  A.  Jenningsi,  a  pretty  decorative  vaiiety, 
may.  like  Cal.adiums,  be  grown  in  leaf  soil  ar.d 
loam. 

Other  FiNE-FOLiAGED  plant.s.— Of  these,  the 
Pandanads,  when  of  any  size,  will  all  thrive  very 
well  in  turfy  loam,  only  usiog  leaf  soil  or  a  little 
peat  for  small  plants;  as  in  other  ca=es.  guard 
also  ."igainst  overpotting.  Rhopalas  should  be 
potted  mainly  in  peat  and  sand  ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Marantas.  but  Dietfenb.ichias  can  be 
grown  remarkably  well  in  leaf  soil  and  turfy  loam 
with  some  spent  Mushroom  manure.  The  orna- 
mental forms  of  Anthuriums  come  almost  under 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Alocasias ;  being  of  a 
coarser  growth,  some  fibrous  loam  may  very  well 
be  added,  and  the  plants  may  be  potted  more  firmly. 
Aralias  should  be  potted  in  peat  and  loam,  but 
nothing  approaching  a  heavy  soil  Cissus  discolor 
thrives  well  in  leaf  soil  and  sand,  or,  failing  the 
former,  peat  instead  should  be  used. 

James  Hudso.'J. 


ORCHIDS. 


When  writing  about  Orchids  we  are  too  apt  to  pass 
over  the  beautiful  greenhouse  or  garden  frame 
species  and  varieties,  but  they  are  an  interesting 
section  of  the  Orchid  family,  and  some  of  the  South 
African  and  North  American  species  are  remark- 
ably beautiful.  When  their  culture  has  been 
mastered  they  can  be  managed  with  very  little 
trouble,  but  it  is  quite  necessary  to  attend  to  their 
requirements  ,at  the  right  time,  such  as  repotting 
them  when  they  need  it,  watering  them  freely  at 
one  time  and  keeping  them  well  on  the  dry  side  at 
another.  The  Disa=,  for  instance,  are  rot  only 
interesting  plants,  but  some  are  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful. D.  grandiflora  is  the  best  known  of  them, 
and  grows  freely  if  it  has  the  right  treatment. 
Now  is  the  time  to  repot  the  jJants.  They  require 
pans  of  various  sizes,  or  they  will  thrive  in  well- 
drained  flower-pots.  They  begin  to  grow  early  in 
the  year,  and  should  be  repotted  before  new  roots 
are  made.  Use  for  potting  mateiial  good  fibrous 
peat  broken  up  by  hand,  some  well-rotted  cow 
manure.  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  coarse  while  sand. 
They  can  be  freely  propagated  by  division,  parting 
the  old  plants  out  by  hand  and  carefully  saving  all 
the  roots  uninjured.  The  variety  superba  is  the 
brightest  and  best,  and  D.  Barelli  does  not  differ 
much  from  this  species.     Several  distinct  species 
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have  been  recently  introduced,  and  require  very 
similar  treatment.  The  Orchis  family  contains 
some  very  beautiful  things.  At  the  head  of  them 
stands  0.  foliosa,  which'should  be  grown  in  every 
greenhouse.  The  tuberous  roots  are  repotted  annu- 
ally when  at  rest  in  the  winter,  loam,  leaf  mould 
and  coarse  white  sand  being  the  best  potting  soil. 
0.  maculata  superba  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  the 
Meadow  Orchis.  I  have  seen  it  grown  with  truly 
handsome  spikes  of  rich  mauve  and  purple  flowers, 
and  the  deep  green  leives  are  purple  spotted.  The 
Satjriums  from  South  Africa  are  distinct  and 
handsome,  and,  like  the  Orchises,  they  die  down 
in  winter,  and  the  tubers  should  be  repotted  when 
the  plants  are  at  rest.  A  little  turfy  peat,  fibrous 
loam  and  sand  suit  them.  Years  ago  I  used  to 
grow  this  plant  well  in  a  greenhouse.  The  Cypri- 
pediums  are  also  very  charming  plants.  They 
are  mostly  Canadian  and  North  American, 
and  are  deciduous.  The  queen  of  them  all 
is  Cypripedium  spectabile.  wliich  will  grow  out 
of  doors  in  England,  but  I  have  always  treated 
it  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  what  a  charming 
plant  it  is  when  well  flowered.  I  grow  it  in  fibrous 
peat  with  a  little  Sphagnum.  I  see  clumps  of  it 
are  at  the  present  time  advertised  to  be  sold  in  fine 
condition.  Dr.iin  the  pots  well  and  plant  the 
clumps  without  dividing  thera.  The  flowers  are 
rose  and  white,  sometimes  pale  rose,  at  other  times 
a  very  deep  rose.  C.  pubescens  is  ne.xt  to  this  as 
a  useful  greenhouse  plant :  the  flowers  are  bright 
yellow  and  dull  purple  coloured.  It  requires  the 
same  treatment,  and  should  b3  repotted  annually 
before  it  starts  to  grow.  For  this  I  use  fibrous  loam 
with  the  peat.  C.  Irapeanum  may  be  mentioned 
a!  a  handsome  species,  far  superior  to  pubescens  in 
its  bright  deep  yellow  flowers,  4  inches  or  5  inches 
across  ;  it  has  been  often  imported,  and  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  clumps  it  would  seem  to  grow  in 
marsh  land.  I  have  several  times  tried  to  grow  it 
from  plants  imported  direct,  but  have  always  failed 
to  flower  it  more  than  once.  Has  any  British  gar- 
dener succeeded  in  establishing  it  ?  The  Siberian 
C.  maoranthum,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  well 
with  me  as  a  greenhouse  plant ;  so  also  has  C.  Cal- 
ceolus.  Others  that  grow  and  flower  are  C.  candi- 
dam  and  C.  parviflorum,  but  the  pretty  little  C. 
guttatum  I  cannot  grow  even.  All  the  above  are 
well  wor'h  the  most  careful  attention.  There  are 
other  pretty  little  Orchids  which  may  be  grown  in 
frames ;  most  of  them  thrive  in  small  pots  in  well 
drained,  fibrous  sandy  loam  mixed  with  nodules  of 
limestone. 

With  the  increasing  warmth  and  bright 
weather  we  have  had  the  plants  seem  to  im- 
prove daily.  For  the  la%t  few  days  the  sun  has 
shone  brightly,  and  the  nights  with  a  few  e.xcep- 
tions  have  not  been  col  I.  We  have  for  the  last 
three  or  four  days  been  repotting  the  Cypripediums. 
Some  of  the  species  are  plante  i  in  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum,  others  in  equal  portions  of  peat  and 
loam  ;  some  seasons  we  have  repotted  them  earlier. 
C.  Spicerianum  thrives  best  in  loam,  but  as  it 
requires  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots,  the  fibre 
decays  during  the  twelve  months, and  becomes 
sour  even  with  ample  drainage.  I  use  Sphagnum 
with  the  potting  compost,  and  it  is  encouraged  to 
grow  on  the  surface.  We  also  use  a  little  fibrous 
yellow  loam  for  the  hybrids  that  have  been  raised 
from  C.  Spicerianum.  The  vigour  and  beauiy  of 
the  foliage  of  C.  Leeanu  m  are  pleasing  to  an  Orchid 
fancier.  Others  that  have  been  surface  dressed  or 
repotted  are  C.  Stoni,  C.  grande.  C.  Dominianum, 
and  several  other  hybrids.  In  repotting  or  surface- 
dressing  Orchids  finish  ofl^  the  surface  well  ;  the 
pieces  of  peat  must  be  alternately  placed  with 
Sphagnum  in  a  live  state,  and  intermi.^ed  with 
pieces  of  drainage  and  charcoal.  Another  point 
I  always  insist  upon  is  to  see  that  the  plants 
themselves  are  thoroughly  cleaned  before  re- 
potting them.  Wash  the  leaves  well  with  a 
soft  sponge,  and  examine  the  bulbs  of  all 
that  have  bulbs  to  see  that  no  scale  has  m.ide 
a  home  on  them.  Attend  now  very  carefully 
to  the  watering  of  all  Orchids  starting  to  grow  or 
in  a  growing  condition.  They  are  not  so  easily 
injured  by  over-dryne=s  as  Heaths  or  other  finely 
rooted,  hard-wooded  plants,  but  anything  that  is 


likely  to  check  the  steady  growth  of  a  plant 
must  be  injurious,  whether  it  is  lack  of  water  at 
the  roots,  or  over-dryness  in  the  atmosphere  when 
it  ought  to  be  moist.  The  most  serious  of  the  ills 
that  check  the  growth  of  Orchids  and  disfigure 
them  to  boot  is  the  insidious  yellow  thrips  working 
unseen  in  the  yet  undeveloped  growths. 

J.  Douglas. 


Ferns. 


PKOPAGATING  FERNS. 

"  DooDiA's"  remarks  with  regard  to  the  advantages 
of  young  plants  over  old  stunted  specimens  come 
at  a  seasonable  time,  the  spring  being  the  best 
time  to  commence  operations  either  by  division  of 
old  plants  or  by  raising  young  stock  from  spores. 
The  latter  is  the  better  method  for  all  such  as  may 
be  obtained  in  that  way  ;  but  there  are  many  of 
our  most  beautiful  Ferns  which  do  not  mature  their 
spores,  and  in  some  cases  do  not  show  any  signs  of 
producing  them.  These  must  be  propagated  by 
divisions  or  in  some  instances  by  bulbils,  which 
are  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  fronds. 

In  these  notes  I  will  deal  with  such  as  should 
be  propagated  by  division,  foremost  amongst  which 
is  the  beautiful  Adiantum  Farleyense.  When  break- 
ing up  large  specimens,  there  is  some  risk  of  losing 
them,  but  if  young  plants  which  have  not  become 
pot-bound  are  taken,  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
or  three,  or  perhaps  more,  and  if  potted  straight 
away  and  put  into  a  close  frame,  they  will  suffer 
very  little  and  will  soon  start  away  again.  This 
beautiful  Fern  is  often  grown  under  heavy  shading. 
I  find,  howeve',  that  it  will  do  better  when  more 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  light.  If  potted  in  good 
porous  loamy  compost  and  liberally  supplied  with 
water,  it  will  grow  freely  enough.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  it  requires  a 
stove  temperature.  I  once  saw  some  beautiful 
plants  of  A.  Farleyense  under  rather  unusual  treat- 
ment. It  was  in  the  spring-time,  and  they  were 
on  a  shelf  in  a  house  with  a  southern  aspect  and 
without  any  shading  ;  the  pots  stood  on  a  bed  of 
growing  Sphagnum  JIoss.  The  healthy  condition 
of  the  plants  and  the  lovely  tint  in  the  young 
fronds  fully  proved  that  the  conditions  were  exactly 
suitable. 

Any  of  the  other  Adiantums  which  have  spread- 
ing rhizomes  may  be  propagated  in  the  same  way. 
and  it  will  be  found  that  all  those  with  the  red 
tint  in  the  fronds  succeed  best  in  a  sunny  position, 
while  those  of  a  more  sombre  hue  delight  in  a 
shady  position. 

JIany  of  the  Davallias  miy  be  propagated  by 
division,  and  suSicienfc  stock  kept  up  with  little 
trouble.  Most  of  the  Davallias  may  also  be  raised 
from  spores,  but  it  is  a  slow  process,  and  where 
only  a  limited  number  is  required  it  is  hardly  worth 
the  trouble.  Microlepia  hirta  cristata  is  a  grand 
Fern  when  frequently  divided  and  grown  in  small 
pots,  but  larger  specimens  are  not  nearly  so  ele- 
gant. All  the  forms  of  Nephrolepis  are  much 
prettier  when  grown  on  freely  from  single  crowns. 
Old  specimens  get  too  dense  and  do  not  make  such 
fine  fronds.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  spring 
is  the  best  time  for  dividing  Ferns,  but  in  the  case 
of  old  stunted  specimens  they  should  first  be  potted 
on  or  surfaced,  it  being  essential  to  secure  a  few 
new  roots.  In  some  instances  where  the  crowns  do 
not  spread  far.  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Pterises, 
some  surface  soil  may  be  added  and  a,  little  later 
on  some  of  the  outside  crowns  may  be  cut  away 
with  roots  without  disturbing  the  old  plants  much, 
and  where  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  old  speci- 
mens this  is  an  advantage. 

Some  advocate  dividing  Ferns  while  they  are 
dormant,  but  my  experience  is  that  it  is  much 
better  to  do  so  after  the  spring  growth  is  well 
started.  Of  course,  it  requires  care,  and  they  must 
not  stand  about  to  get  withered,  for  if  the  young 
fronds  get  permanently  damaged  there  will  be  no 
vitality  left.  After  being  kept  close  and  shaded 
for  a  few  days  they  may  be  .gradmlly  exposed  to 
more  light  and  air  again.     In  potting  the  divisions 


it  is  best  to  use  small  pots,  and  they  can  be  potted 
on  as  soon  as  they  are  well  established.  In  pot- 
ting Ferns  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  should  be  kept  low  enough 
for  the  new  roots,  which  come  from  the  base  of 
the  lower  fronds  to  come  into  contact  with  the  soil. 

F.  H. 


A  seasonable  note. — Just  now,  when  potting 
is  more  or  less  being  carried  on  amongst  all  kinds 
of  plants,  a  word  of  two  may  save  some  of  the 
seedling  Ferns  which  may  be  springing  up  here 
and  there.  In  Orchid  pots  and  baskets  particularly 
will  these  be  found.  Adiantums  in  variety,  Pterises, 
Gymnogrammas,  Aspleniums,  and  other  kinds  will 
all  prove  useful.  Seedlings  which  spring  up  spon- 
taneously amongst  other  plants  usually  thrive  well, 
and  it  is  generally  pretty  easy  to  secure  them  with 
sufficient  roots  to  ensure  their  safety.  I  have  noted 
in  fome  cases  that  the  seedlings  have  come  up 
so  thickly  in  other  pot  plants  as  to  quite  cover  the 
surface.  These  if  taken  in  time  will  make  capital 
little  stuff  for  pricking  off  into  pans  if  quite  small 
or  for  potting  singly  if  sufficiently  large.  In 
this  way  it  is  quite  possible  to  keep  up  quite  a 
young  stock  of  Ferns  that  in  due  course  would  be 
far  more  serviceable  than  retaining  so  many  old 
stunted  plants.  Where  any  seedlings  are  growing 
upon  walls,  by  all  means  leave  them  alone  in  their 
position.  Do  not  heedlessly  cast  aside  young  Ferns 
of  any  kind,  more  especially  where  any  quantity  is 
wanted  for  decoration.  Their  u?e  will  save  many 
plants  that  take  longer  to  become  established. — G.  H. 

Adiantum  fragile. — A  beautiful  little  speci- 
men of  this  species  comes  to  me  from  the  Messrs. 
Birkenhead  for  a  name.  It  is  a  singular  and  well- 
marked  plant,  which  is  found  growing  on  calcare- 
ous rocks  in  Jamaica  and  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Specimens  of  this  plant  came  into  my  possession 
now  many  years  a»o  through  Capt.  Toppin,  of  the 
5th  West  India  Regiment,  who  brought  me  a  lot 
of  Ferns  to  name  which  he  had  collected  in  the 
West  Indies.  I  have  never  before  heard  of  it  in 
cultivation.  It  is  a  very  slender  plant,  with  a  wiry 
rachis  and  with  very  short  stipes.  It  has  the 
peculiarity  of  casting  its  pinnules,  leaving  quite 
bare  stems,  caused,  I  have  no  doubt,  through  in- 
attention to  watering.— W.  H.  G. 

Adiantum  macrophyllum  striatum  album. 

— Messrs.  Rogers,  of  Fern  Bank  Nurseries,  Lods- 
worth,  Sussex,  send  us  some  specimens  of  this 
Fern.  The  plant  would  appear  to  be  a  good  robust 
grower  and  a  decidedly  handsome  and  highly  de- 
corative form  of  the  old  macrophyllum.  We  are 
not  aware  if  its  young  fronds  assume  a  reddish 
pink  tinge  as  in  the  typical  plant,  never  having 
seen  it  growing,  but  the  mature  fronds  are  broadly 
and  regularly  streaked  with  white,  rendering  it 
very  handsome  and  distinct. 

Ferns  for  covering  walls. — Brick  pockets 
are  sometimes  built  in  the  walls  for  planting  Ferns 
in,  and  in  some  instances  these  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  but  it  would  entail  some  cost  as  well  as 
trouble  to  re-build  w.iUs  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary,  for  on  walls  where  there  is  sufli- 
cient  moisture  many  of  the  Ferns  with  spreading 
rhizomes  will,  when  once  established,  grow  freely 
and  eventually  cover  a  considerable  space.  Many 
of  the  Adiantums  and  some  of  the  Polypodiums 
also  succeed  well.  For  such  as  require  more  soil 
to  root  into  some  rough  compost  may  be  fi.xed  to 
the  wall  by  means  of  galvanised  wire  netting. 
Cork  pockets  may  be  made  to  hang  against  the 
wall,  and  many  Ferns  do  well  in  these.  All  the 
Platyceriums  may  be  recommended  for  growing  in 
pockets,  and  when  hung  against  a  moist  wall 
succeed  better  than  when  in  a  drier  position.  The 
Davallias,  too,  are  almost  all  of  them  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  D.  dissecta,  D.  Griffithiana,  D.  Mariesi, 
D.  elegans,  D.  Tyermanui,  and  similar  varieties 
being  the  most  useful.  The  Nephrolepis  do  better 
when  the  compost  is  fixed  to  the  wall  by  means  of 
wire  netting.  The  varieties  should  be  selected 
according  to  the  space  that  can  be  given  them. 
N.  pectinata  is  the  best  of  the  smaller  growing 
sorts.    N.  exaltata  and   N.  philippinensis  are  also 
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useful.  N.  davallioides  may  be  used  where  space 
is  not  limited.  Goniophlebium  subaurioulatum  is 
another  fine  Fern  for  srowing  against  a  wall,  but 
requires  a  warm  position.  Under  good  treatment 
the  long  pendulous  fronds  are  very  effective.  Hy- 
polepis  distans  spreads  very  freely.  H.  repens 
may  also  be  included.  Many  other  Ferns  might  be 
added  to  this  list,  but  the  above  will  be  found  a 
useful  selection.  It  requires  a  little  care  in  arrang- 
ing the  different  sorts,  but  with  a  little  judgment 
a  large  space  may  be  made  very  effective. — F.  H. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


A  FEW  GOOD  SHRUBS. 

The  following  shrubs  are  both  very  ornamental 
and  (juite  di.stinct,  wliile  judiciously  planted 
they  afl'ord  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  few  com- 
mon subjects  which  are  repeated  again  and 
again  in  most  gardens. 

DEUTZTA  CEENATA  PLOEB-rLENO. —  Notwith- 
slacding  the  fact  that  this  Deutzia  is  easily  pro- 
pagated and  a  cheap  plant  in  nurseries,  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  it  is  not  often  met  with,  yet  at  its  best  it 
is  really  a  very  beautiful  shrub.  Apart  from  the 
beauty  of  the  blossoms  they  are  borne  in  the  great- 
est profusion.  It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil  and 
situation,  but  succeeds  best  in  a  fairly  deep  open 
loam  that  is  not  dried  up  during  the  summer.  As 
with  many  of  the  Spiraeas,  this  Deutzia  is  much 
improved  by  a  little  extra  attention,  for  the  trim- 
ming out  of  old  and  exhausted  wood  allows  the 
younger  and  more  vigorous  shoots  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  themselves,  which  treatment  re- 
sults in  finer  blossoms.  There  are  two  well  marked 
forms  of  tliis  double  Deutzia,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  more  beautiful.  The  first,  known 
by  the  name  of  candidissima  plena  and  Pride  of 
Rochester,  produces  pure  white  blossoms,  while  the 
second  has  the  outside  of  the  petals  deeply  tinged 
with  a  kind  of  rosy  purple.  This  feature  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  bud  state,  but  it  is 
also  prominent  in  all  stages  of  the  flower.  The 
variety  in  question  is  known  as  rosea  plena  and 
extus  purpurea. 

Azalea  odorata. — This  possesses  a  plurality  of 
names,  for  besides  the  above  it  is  also  known  as 
Azalea  fragrans.  Rhododendron  azaleoides,  and  R. 
sub-deciduum.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  be- 
tween Rhododendron  ponticum  and  ore  of  the 
hardy  Azaleas,  and  according  to  Loudon  was  raised 
about  1820.  The  flowers  of  this  Azalea  vary  a 
good  deal  in  colour,  for  in  some  they  are  very  much 
of  the  hue  of  Rhododendron  ponticum,  while  in 
others  they  are  nearly  white,  and  various  inter- 
mediate shades  of  lilac  and  mauve  are  also  repre- 
sented among  them.  The  leafage,  too,  is  by  no  means 
uniform,  that  of  some  specimens  being  very  much 
paler  than  others,  and  while  a  few  of  them  are  al- 
most if  not  quite  deciduous,  the  majority  of  them 
retain  a  good  many  of  their  leaves  throughout  the 
winter.  A  bed  of  this  Azalea  is  a  very  beautiful 
object  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  hardy  Azaleas 
are  over.  During  sunshine  the  fragrance  of  the 
blossoms  is  very  noticeable. 

Cytisus  Andubanus. — Few  plants,  especially 
hardy  shrubs,  have  advanced  so  rapidly  in  popular 
favour  as  this  Broom,  of  which  some  thousands 
must  have  been  sold  by  our  nurserymen  within  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  principally  increased  by 
grafting  on  to  the  common  Broom,  and  the  point 
of  union  being  in  most  cases  close  to  the  ground,  it 
may  in  planting  be  covered  with  soil,  so  that  the 
graft  will  in  time  push  forth  roots  of  its  own,  and 
as  the  stock  never  produces  any  suckers,  many  of 
the  objections  to  grafting  do  not  apply  in  this 
case.  As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  this  variety 
cannot  be  reproduced  from  seed. 

Magnolia  stellata.— This  is  is  one  of  the 
early  flowering  Magnolias  and  blooms  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Yulan,  but.  unlike  that  magnifi- 
cent tree,  this  will  flower  freely  when  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  feet  high.     It  forms  a  numerous- 


branched  bush,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  each 
about  'A  inches  in  diameter,  are  composed  of  several 
strap-like  petals  of  a  pure  white.  A  small  bed  planted 
with  Ibis  Magnolia  and  carpeted  with  the  North 
American  Partridge  Berry  (Gaultheria  procum- 
bens)  forms  a  very  pleasing  feature,  as  the  white 
flowers  contrast  with  the  bronzed  leaves  and  bright 
red  berries  of  the  Gaultheria,  while  the  surface  of 
the  ground  being  covered,  the  blooms  of  the  Mag- 
nolia are  not  so  liable  to  be  splashed  during  heavy 
rains  as  they  would  be  without  something  of  the 


rather  spreading  bush,  clothed  with  beautiful 
light-coloured  pinnate  leaves,  and  about  August  is 
plentifully  furnished  with  spikes  of  bright  rosy- 
pink  blossoms.  In  common  with  many  leguminous 
plants,  this  Indigofera,  from  the  deep-descending 
nature  of  its  roots,  will  thrive  in  rather  light  sandy 
soils  better  than  many  other  subjects. 

RUBDS  DELICI08US  (the  Kocky  Mountain  Bram- 
ble) is  widely  removed  from  any  other  Brambles. 
Its  slender  branches  are  clothed  with  Currant-like 
leaves,  and  the  blooms  resemble  pure  white  Dog 


Rhodotypos  kerrioides. 


kind.  Magnolia  Halleana  is  also  another  name  for 
this  species. 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides.— The  specific  name 
of  this  is  very  appropriate,  for  it  much  resembles 
the  well-known  Kerria  japonica,  except  that  the 
blooms  are  larger  and  pure  white,  like  single  Roses. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  from  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced in  ISfUJ,  quite  hardy,  not  at  all  particular  as 
to  soil,  and  will  flower  for  months  together. 

Indigofera  floribunda. — Though  more  tender 
than  any  of  the  preceding  and  often  treated  as  a 
wall  plant  with  satisfactory  results,  this  Indigo- 
fera is  very  beautiful  in  the  open  ground,  for  even 
if  cut  down  by  the  winter  it  quickly  recovers,  and 
not  only  grows  away  freely,  but  will  flower  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer.     In  the  open  it  forms  a 


Roses.  Like  the  last,  this  is  often  trained  to  a 
wall,  and  in  such  a  situation  it  flowers  profusely  ; 
as  a  shrub,  too,  in  the  open  ground  it  usually 
blooms  well.  It  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  is  still 
quite  an  uncommon  plant  in  nur.'eries. 

Daphniphyllum  glaucesc'BNS. — This  differs 
from  the  whole  of  the  above  in  being  evergreen  in 
character,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  decidedly 
ornamental  member  of  this  class.  It  forms  a 
sturdy  growing,  freely  branched,  rounded  bush, 
plentifully  furnished  with  foliage.  The  leaves  are 
each  II  inches  or  7  inches  long  and  a  couple  of 
inches  wide.  The  upper  part  of  the  leaf  is  of  a 
delicate  pale  green,  while  the  under  surface  is 
clothed  with  a  bluish  grey  glaucescence.    The  bark 
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of  the  young  shoots  and  the  midribs  of  the  leaves, 
as  well  as  their  stalks,  are  red.  A  variety  of  this 
last  is  jessoensis,  whose  leaves  are  smaller  and 
more  rounded,  while  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
dwarfer.  This  is  rather  more  tender  than  the  type, 
which  is  scarcely  ever  injured,  even  during  severe 
frosts.  T. 

Fabiana  imbricata. — This  shrub,  where  only 
partly  protected  by  a  belt  of  shrubs,  has  suffered 
very  much  from  the  recent  severe  frost.  Planted  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall  and  mulched  with  partly 
decayed  leaves,  it  not  only  is  safer,  but  the  warmth 
from  the  wall  encourages  a  fuller  crop  of  its  fun 
nel-like  blossoms.  The  finest  specimen  I  ever  saw 
was  growing  against  a  south  wall,  which  had  the 
extra  protection  of  a  glass  verandah. — M. 

Berberis  Wallichiana. — The  evergreen  spe- 
cies of  liarberries  are  (exclusive  of  the  Mahonia 
section)  by  no  means  numerous,  yet  they  include 
among  their  number  two  of  our  most  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs,  viz  ,  B.  Darwini  and  B.  steno- 
phylla.  While  less  showy  than  these  two,  B. 
Wallichiana  is  a  very  handsome  shrub,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  the  others.  It  forms  a  dense 
compact  bush,  freely  clothed  with  large  oblong- 
shaped  leaves  of  a  deep  glossy  green  tint,  while 
the  light,  clear  yellow  flowers  are  borne  about  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  The  berries  which  suc- 
ceed them  are  of  a  purple  hue,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  not  particularly  numerous.  While  very  orna- 
mental throughout  the  year  by  reason  of  its  hand- 
some foliage,  this  Barberry  is,  of  course,  addition- 
ally so  when  in  bloom,  as  the  contrast  between  the 
deep-tinted  leaves  and  the  clear  yellow  blossoms  is 
very  marked.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
was  originally  discovered  by  Wallich,  but,  I  believe, 
introduced  into  cultivation  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
through  their  collector  Thomas  Lobb.  Unlike 
many  plants  from  the  same  region,  it  is  seldom 
affected  by  even  our  most  severe  winters.  This 
Barberry  is  also  occasionally  met  with  under  the 
name  of  B.  Hookeri.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Barberries  three  other  species  may  be 
noted.  They  are  B.  empetrifolia,  remarkable  as 
being  one  of  the  parents  (B.  Darwini  was  the 
other)  of  B.  stenophylla;  B.  dulcis,  a  free-growing 
bush  whose  bright  yellow  solitary  flowers  are  borne 
on  very  long  stalks;  and  the  curious  B.  congesti- 
fiora  hakeoides,  a  sturdy  growing  bush,  whose 
leaves,  which  are  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  long,  are 
roundish,  of  a  stout  coriaceous  nature,  and  fur- 
nished with  large  conspicuous  spines  upon  the 
margin.  The  flowers  are  of  a  golden  yellow  colour 
and  crowded  together  in  dense  heads.  It  is  widely 
removed  from  any  other  species  of  Barberry.  All 
of  the  above  witli  the  exception  of  B.  Wallichiana 
and  the  hybrid  B.  stenophylla  are  natives  of  the 
southern  portion  of  South  America.— T. 

The  Mexican  Orange  Flower.— There  can 

be  little  doubt  about  the  hardiness  of  Choisya  ter- 
nata  in  most  parts  of  England.  Jly  experience  of  it  is 
that  it  is  far  more  hardier  than  the  Laurustinus.  If 
it  could  be  made  to  flower  later  than  it  does  natur- 
ally, then  it  would  be  far  more  popular  than  it  lis. 
for  very  few  shrubs  are  more  easily  cultivated 
than  this,  and  it  can  be  increased  by  cuttings  very 
quickly.  Its  great  fault,  however,  is  caused  by  its 
precociousness  in  flowering,  as  in  three  years  out 
of  four  its  flower-buds  are  destroyed  by  late  spring 
frosts.  iThis  at  least  is  the  case  here  in  Suffolk,  and 
I  have  seen  it  lose  its  crop  of  flowers  even  in  Corn- 
wall by  frosts  and  cutting  winds.  The  buds  are 
certainly  very  tender  and  susceptible  to  injury 
from  these  causes,  so  that  it  is  but  seldom  seen  in 
its  best  form  out  of  doors,  and  there  is  but  little 
inducement  to  plant  it  largely,  except  in  very 
sheltered  spots  or  in  a  mild  climate.  It  grows 
freely,  and  its  natural  habit  is  good  and  well 
balanced. — J.  C.  Tallack. 

Erica  codonodes.— Here  this  shrub  is  not 
hardy,  exce])t  where  protected  from  north  and  east 
winds  by  P]vergreens.  We  have  several  plants  of 
it  which  have  stood  uninjured  through  the  last  six 
winters.  The  plants  in  question  are  growing  close 
to  the  edge  of  a  small  piece  of  water,  but  are  well 
protected  by  Rhododendrons,  ice.    Not  more  than 


20  feet  away  were  half  a  dozen  others,  but  these 
being  exposed  to  high  winds  the  fro.st  of  ISilO 
killed  them  entirely.  In  the  open  this  shrub  is  a 
long  way  from  being  hardy,  which  is  a  pity,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  few  hardy  subjects  that  flower 
twice  every  year— now,  and  again  in  October. 
Planted  in  peat  and  under  the  protection  of  a 
south  wall  or  bank  of  shrubs  it  well  repays  a  little 
extra  labour.  We  have  so  few  hardy  trees  or 
shrubs  that  flower  in  January,  that  those  we  have 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of.— E.  Molynbux,  Sn-na- 
more,  Hants. 

In    espci.-icil  pcsitions    this  plant  gets  terribly 

disticiircd  by  20"  of  frost  in  Somerset.  It  must  liiivc 
a  very  sheltered  place  to  be  at  all  reliable.  I  wmiM 
not  tiiink  of  pl;„,it'nff  it  in  the  open  outside  of  Devon- 
sliire.  If  I  had  a  rather  large  unheated  house  to  fur- 
ui.sh  I  wcndJ  u.-ic  it  there,  as  the  fact  that  it  blooms  at 
mid-winter  enli;iuoes  its  vidue.  What  it  wants  i?  pro- 
tectiou  from  cold,  cutthig  winds. — J.  C.  C. 


Societies  AND  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Fkbruabt  11. 

This  meeting  was  a  very  full  one,  being  in  the 
opinion  of  many  the  best  ever  held  in  Feb- 
ruary. Orchids  were  strongly  represented,  and 
that  in  good  variety  also,  but  the  Cypripediums 
were  the  most  en  criilencc.  It  is  marvellous  with 
what  rapidity  new  forms  of  the  Slipper  family 
appear.  In  spite  of  the  numbers  of  new  hybrids  the 
quality  is  well  maintained,  distinct  additions 
appearing  at  nearly  every  meeting.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  New  Holland  plants  and  forced  Lilacs  with 
other  e.arly  spring  flowers  also  claimed  a  good 
share  of  attention,  whilst  the  handsome  hybrid 
forms  of  Amaryllis  have  thus  early  in  the  year 
made  a  good  impression.  Some  few  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  also  shown,  and  that  in  good  quality. 
Of  fruit  there  was  a  large  display  of  Apples  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  beautiful 
examples  of  home-grown  Oranges  were  also  much 
admired. 

Orchid  Committee. 

The  exhibits  on  this  occasion  were  many,  and 
the  awards  also  more  numerous  than  usual.  First- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

DBNDHOBiuMOwENiANUM(D.Linawianummajus 
X  Wardianum,  grand  var.). — This  is  a  lovely  hy- 
brid, having  all  the  free  characteristics  of  D.  no- 
bile,  being  of  similar  growth,  but  paler  in  colour, 
promising,  however,  to  be  equally  as  free  flowering. 
Some  five  or  six  plants  were  shown,  all  being  uni- 
form in  this  respect.  The  lip  is  that  of  IX  Wardi- 
anum in  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  coloured 
as  inthat  species,  but  in  form  take  after  those  of  the 
other  parent.  A  fine  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Norman 
Cookson,  Oakwood,  Wylam-ou-Tyne.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cymbiuium  GRANDii'LOEUM. — This  is  a  species 
with  remarkably  fine  flowers  (as  large  as  in  Cat- 
tleya  Triana;),  with  six  to  the  one  spike,  and  of 
fine  substance.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale 
yellowish  green  shade,  the  lip  being  larger  than  in 
many  species  and  nicely  fringed,  spotted  towards 
the  edges  with  brownish  spots,  and  others  of  a 
crimson  shade  in  the  centre.  A  very  distinct  spe- 
cies.    From  Messrs.  F.  Ross  and  Co.,  Merstham. 

Phal.enopsis  Schilleriana  yestilts. — This  is 
a  pure  white  variety  and  might  fairly  have  been 
called  "  alba  "  ;  the  foliage  is  that  of  the  species, 
but  the  markings  which  distinguish  it  are  not  so 
well  defined.  One  might  almost  surmise  that  it  is 
a  cross  between  1'.  Schilleriana  and  P.  amabilis,  the 
foliage  being  short  and  sturdy,  as  in  that  species. 
From  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

Phaius  amabilis. — This  is  a  lovely  hybrid  (P.  tu- 
berculosus  x  P.  grandiflorus).  The  sepals  and  petals 
resemble  those  of  P.  tuberculosus,  being  of  a  pale 
flesh  colour,  the  lip  having  more  of  the  latter 
parent's  features  and  in  colour  a  curious  blending 
of  pale  brown,  with  purple  towards  the  throat. 
The  plant  was  a  small  one,  bub  bore  half-a-dozen 


or  so  of  fine  flowers ;  with  age  it  should  be  even 
finer.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Cypripedium  Winnianum  (C.  Druryi  x  villos- 
sum),  which  has  lustrous  flowers  of  the  colour  of 
those  of  the  latter  parent,  but  brighter  and  more 
compact  in  form.  It  is  a  very  charming  hybrid 
of  much  promise.    From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Dbndbobium  nobilb  Amesi.k.  in  which  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  French  white,  the  lip 
being  finely  marked  with  a  very  dark  velvety 
miroon  spot  in  the  throat  and  edged  with  white, 
the  flower  of  the  size  of  that  of  D.  nobile.  An  im- 
ported species  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

L-Elia  HYBRiDA  Maynardi  (L.  pumila  Dayana 
X  Cattleya  dolosa).— This  has  the  dwarf  habit 
of  L.  pumila,  the  colouring  of  the  flower  show- 
ing traces  of  C.  dolosa  very  clearly,  the  lip  of  a 
rich  shade  of  violet-crimson.  From  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co. 

Cattleya  Trian.u  (Hillingdon  var.). — This  has 
extra  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  broad,  the 
lip  also  broad  and  the  colouring  bright  and  dis- 
tinct, a  fine  form.     From  Mr.  W.  Whiteley. 

Cattleya  Trian.e  Florence  Le  Doux. — A 
distinct  form  with  pale  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip 
extra  large,  finely  blotched  with  velvety  crimson, 
another  good  variety.  From  Mr.  Le  Doux,  East 
Molesey. 

Odoxtoglossum  cirbhosum  (Le  Doux's  var.). — 
An  extra  vigorous  form  of  this  lovely  Odontoglot, 
the  lip  possessing  a  deeper  golden  blotch,  whilst  the 
individual  flowers  are  large  ;  it  might  have  been 
majus.     From  Mr.  Le  Doux. 

Mesospin'idium  (Cochlioda?)  vulcanicum 
GRAXDIFLORUM. — A  very  fine  variety  with  much 
Larger  flowers,  and  also  of  more  vigorous  habit, 
than  the  type,  the  individual  blooms  larger  than 
those  of  Epidendrum  vitelUnum  majus.  From  Mr. 
Le  Doux. 

Cypripedium  conco-Lawre  (C.  concolor  x  Law- 
renceanum).  —  In  this  fine  hybrid  the  form  and 
markings  of  the  flower  are  those  of  C.  concolor.  but 
the  blooms  approach  those  of  the  other  parent  in 
size,  with  veinings  of  its  colour,  but  in  a  subdued 
form;  the  plant  bore  a  twin-flowered  spike.  From 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Botanical  certificates  were  voted  to  Eiia  liar- 
bata  (Reich.)  and  Diuris  maculata,  two  small  forms 
of  Orchids  more  interesting  as  curiosities  than  for 
their  showy  character.  The  latter  has  pretty  yel- 
low flowers,  and  is  an  introduction  from  Queens- 
land in  182.5.  Both  came  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  a  choice  group  of 
various  kinds,  which  consisted  of  Phala:nopsis 
Sanderiana,  one  plant  bearing  a  short  spike  of  fine 
flowers  of  a  rosy  pink  shade,  suffused  with  violet ; 
P.  Stuartiana,  a  finely  spotted  variety  ;  Ladia  an- 
ceps  Schrcederiana,  with  very  pure  white  flowers, 
havitrg  broad  petals  ;  one  of  the  best  forms.  Den- 
drobes  were  represented  by  D.  nobile  Bullianum,  a 
pale  form  ;  D.  nobile,  imported  plants  ;  D.  Leechi- 
anum,  much  resembling  D.  Ainsworthi ;  D.  San- 
der.i;,  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  ex- 
panded and  with  a  dark  Idotch  of  maroon.  L. 
Skinneii  alba,  always  a  choice  and  much  appre- 
ciated, as  well  as  beautiful.  Orchid,  was  repre- 
sented by  two  plants  bearing  fine  flowers  ;  L. 
Skinneri  was  also  represented  by  very  fine  forms, 
distinct  in  shading,  L.  S.  picturata,  very  bright, 
and  L.  S.  leucoglossa,  with  broad  petals,  being 
two  good  varieties.  Cypripedium  Exul,  a  variety 
with  small,  but  distinctly  marked  flowers,  and  a 
good  example  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum  were 
also  shown  ;  also  Masdevallia  Hincksiana  and  Ar- 
pophyllum  spicatum  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  had  a  large  group 
of  finely  grown  and  well-flowered  Cypripediums, 
remarkably  vigorous  and  bearing  large  flowers  for 
their  kinds.  These  consisted  of  C.  Morgania:,  very 
fine  in  size  and  colour  ;  C.  Williamsi,  with  large 
blooms,  having  much  of  C.  superbum,  but  devoid 
of  the  spots.  C.  nitens,  shown  iir  a  basket  in 
excellent  condition,  is  a  finely  marked  hybrid 
and  very  showy.  C.  insigne  and  C.  Harrisianum 
were   shown    in    variety.     C.  Leeanum,  C.  eury- 
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andrum,  C,  Sedeni  candidulum,  C.  Meirax  and  C. 
Fitchianum  were  also  in  good  form  ;  C.  selligerum, 
rich  in  colour,  and  C.  Measuresianum,  with  C.  Sal- 
lieri  and  C.  Amesianum  were  also  included.  Other 
things  consisted  of  La^lia  harpophylla  and  a  fine 
form  of  Catthya  TrianK  alba  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  sent  a  beautifully 
flowered  lot  of  Phalfenopsids,  chiefly  P.  Schilleiiana, 
many  with  branching  spikes  of  good  size,  the  col- 
our also  good.  P.  Schilleriana  aurea  was  also 
shown,  and  Saccolabium  bellinum,  making  in  all  a 
very  charming  exhibit  of  well-grown  plants  (silver 
Flora  medal).  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda  bad  a 
group  of  small  plants  of  Cypripediums.  consisting 
of  several  hybrids.  C.  porphyrospilum  (Lowi  x  ve- 
nustum)  being  a  very  distinctly  marked  and  pretty 
variety,  as  well  as  an  unusual  cross.  Odontoglossum 
Insleayi  leopardinum,  with  good  spikes,  Cattleya 
Triana;  and  Odontoglossum  Rossi  aureum  were  also 
shown  here  (silver  Banksian). 

Mr.  G.  Le  Doux  had  also  a  small  group  consisting 
chiefly  of  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Triana;,  the  best 
of  which  were  Empress  Frederick  and.  Formosa, 
the  lip  of  the  latter  finely  blotched  with  dark 
crimson  ;  Miltonia  Roezli  magnifica,  an  excellent 
variety,  was  included  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
5Ir.  Crispin.  Fishponds,  Bristol,  sent  a  large 
boxful  of  cut  Cypripediums  in  numerous  varie- 
ties, amongst  which  G.  Haynaldianum  in  fine 
condition,  C.  calurum,  C.  vernixium,  C.  gemmi- 
ferum,  C.  Sallieri  Hyeanum,  and  others  were 
shown  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Ingram, 
Elstead  House,  Godalming,  bad  Cattleya  Waroc- 
queana  alba  (Linden's  var.),  a  pure  white  form. 
From  Mr.  E.  G.  Wrigley  came  Cattleya  Trianse 
alba,  a  lovely  variety  with  golden  yellow  blotch 
on  the  lip.  Mr.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  sent  cut 
blooms  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  album,  and 
plants  of  Angrsecum  hyaloides,  a  very  small,  but 
compact  plant,  and  A.  polystichum,  with  Renanthera- 
like  growth,  both  bearing  small  white  flowers,  and 
the  Warnham  Court  var.  of  Cattleya  Ttian^.  the 
lip  of  which  is  its  distinguishing  feature,  a  rich 
velvety  crimson  colour.  From  Mr.  White,  Arddar- 
roch,  Dumbarton,  came  a  small  form  of  Cattleya 
amethystoglossa,  and  from  the  Royal  JBotanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dendrobium  teretifolium  and 
Epidendrum  xanthinum.  Jlessrs.  Veitch  and  Sons 
again  showed  Epidendrum  Endresio-Wallisi.  a 
small,  but  most  interesting  Orchid  ;  and  from  Mr. 
Winn,  Selly  Hill,  Birmingham,  came  a  hybrid 
Cypripedium,  bearing  an  extra  large  flower,  C.  The 
Duke  (barbatum  grandiflorum  x  Stonei).  A  few 
other  cut  examples  were  shown  from  various 
sources,  but  not  specially  noteworthy. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  work  of  this  body  was  at  this  meeting  com- 
paratively light,  the  Orchid  and  the  fruit  com- 
mittees having  the  greatest  share  of  the  labour. 
No  first-class  certificates  were  awarded,  but  awards 
of  merit  were  made  to — 

Amahyllis  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  a  remarkably 
fine  self,  with  extra  large  and  finely  formed  flowers 
of  an  intensely  deep  vivid  crimson,  darker  at  the 
base ;  the  plant  bore  two  spikes,  one  only  de- 
veloped. From  Viscountess  Hambledon,  Green- 
lands,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Chry.santhe.mum  BE.iUTY  OP  Castle  Hill 
(Japanese  large  flowering),  with  extra  fine  flowers, 
strikingly  distinct  and  showy,  the  colour  a  golden 
yellow  with  bronzy  yellow  centre,  the  florets  nar- 
row, the  form  good.  From  Mr.  Owen.  Maiden- 
head. 

Mr.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher.  had  a  beauti- 
ful mixed  group  of  plants,  consisting  mainly  of 
Orchids  interspersed  with  a  few  other  flowering 
plants.  The  Orchids  consisted  of  good  decorative 
kinds,  Ccjelogyne  cristata  being  finely  represented 
by  well-grown  and  most  profusely  flowered  plants, 
being  of  themselves  quite  a  feature.  Phaius 
grandiflorus  was  also  well  shown,  the  spikes  strong, 
and  carrying  each  an  exira  number  of  fine  large 
flowers.  Calanthe  vestita  lutea,  bearing  also 
good  spikes,  and  Cypripedium  insigne  were  also 
in  good  condition.  Of  other  flowering  plants, 
some  beautiful  examples  of  Thyrsacanthus  ru- 
lilans  were  shown,  with  Lily  of  the  Valley  and 


other  early  flowering  plants  (silver-gilt  Flora). 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  sent  a  group 
of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  small,  but  densely  flowered 
plants,  and  profusely  bloomed  examples  of  the 
pure  white  Lilac  Mme.  Legraye,  the  best  of  all 
whites  for  forcirg,  and  very  free.  Alba  grandi- 
fiora,  Mathieu  Dombasle,  a  double  Lilac,  and  Abel 
Chateney.  a  double  white  form,  were  also  shown, 
but  they  did  not  show  to  such  advantage  as  the 
first-named.  Lachenalia  Nelsoni  in  fine  colour, 
with  other  kinds,  was  also  staged  here.  Messrs. 
H.  Low  and  Co.  had  a  very  attractive  and  showy 
group  of  early-flowering  Cape  and  New  Holland 
plants,  embracing  Acacia  lineata,  A.  cordata,  A. 
rotundifolia,  and  A.  Drummondi ;  Pimelea  spec- 
tabilis,  Eriostemon  linearifolium,  Correa  cardina- 
lis.  and  Cborozema  Lowi,  their  new  variety,  which 
blooms  profusely  in  a  small  state.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  brighter  shade  than  those  of  any  other 
kind  (silver  Banksian). 

From  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Gljn,  Rooksnest,  Godstone, 
came  some  superb  cut  specimens  of  Acacia  deal- 
bata,  much  finer  than  the  imported  examples  ;  also 
several  dozen  cut  blooms  of  Camellias,  as  fim- 
briata  and  Countess  of  Dorking,  with  other  good 
old  kinds  (bronze  Flora). 

Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttle  wort  h  and  Co.,  Peckham  Rye, 
and  Fleet,  Hants,  had  a  small  group  of  such  forced 
flowers  as  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  Azalea  mollis, 
interspersed  with  Draccna  Lindeni  and  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  With  these  were  included  some 
very  good  examples  of  early  forced  Daft'odils,  con- 
sisting of  such  good  kinds  as  Emperor,  Ard-Righ, 
Sir  Watkin  (extra),  Henry  Irving,  very  fine  ;  with 
obvallaris  (the  Tenby),  rugilobus,  bicolor  Hors- 
fieldi,  the  double  Daffojil,  Countess  of  Annesley, 
poeticus  ornatus,  Leedsi,  Circe,  and  incomparabilis 
Cynosure — in  all  a  very  attractive  exhibit  (bronze 
Flora),  Mr.  Chas,  Turner  staged  a  quantity  of 
well  grown  and  freely  flowered  Cyclamens,  the 
plants  of  large  size  (bronze  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  bad  a  number  of  dwarf 
and  profusely-flowered  Erica  Wilmoreana,  very 
showy,  and  a  lot  of  well-grown  Dracienas  of  the 
narrow-leaved  kinds,  as  D.  superba  and  D,  elegant- 
issima,  with  D,  Sidney!,  which  has  its  foliage  more 
recurved.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter, 
showed  two  examples  of  Arum  sanctum  palaesti- 
num,  with  dark  maroon  spathes  ;  also  Asparagus 
retrofractus  arboreus,  an  erect  growing  form.  Mr. 
Mortimer.  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey,  had  a 
valuable  decorative  Chrysanthemum  called  Golden 
Gem,  just  the  kind  for  cutting,  being  still  very 
fresh  and  good.  Mr,  H.  B,  May  showed  a  small 
basket  of  Carnation  Miss  Joliffe  in  good  form, 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  showed  Clivia  Exquisite 
with  well  formed  flowers,  Messrs,  J,  Veitch  and 
Sons  sent  Pandanus  Baptisti,  a  spineless  species 
with  graceful  arching  foliage,  deep  green  in  colour, 
with  here  and  there  golden  stripes,  a  promising 
decorative  plant.  Several  good  and  very  vigorous 
forms  of  seedling  Amaryllis  came  from  Viscountess 
Hambledon's  garden,  all  being  of  good  quality  and 
extremely  showy  from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Some  splendid  collections  of  fruit,  several  lots  of 
seedling  Apples,  and  a  quantity  of  Jlushrooms  and 
other  vegetables  were  staged  at  this  meeting. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Apple  Standard- bearer,  a  variety  above 
medium  size,  somewhat  like  Lady  Henniker  in 
shape,  with  firm,  brisk  flesh  of  good  flavour.  It 
w,is  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  slightly  tinged  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side  and  russet  on  the  reverse. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  heavy  cropper.  From  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bannister,  Cote  House  Gardens.Westbury-on-Trym, 
Gloucester. 

Seedling  Apples  were  sent  by  Mr.  Clarke,  Saffron 
Walden.  and  Mr.  R.  Maher,  Yattendon  Court, 
Berks,  Some  very  fine  Apples,  grown  within  the 
five  mile  radius,  were  .sent  by  Mr,  Roupell,  the 
varieties  being  The  Queen,  Newton  Wonder,  Beauty 
of  Kent.  Prince  Arthur,  Melon  Apple,  and  Bau- 
mann's  Red  Winter  Reinette.  A  very  large  collec- 
tion of  fruit  in  excellent  preservation  (100  dishes 
of  Apples  and  six  of  Pears)  was  staged  by  Messrs. 


Cheal,  of  Crawley.  The  fruits,  remarkable  for 
their  beautiful  colour  and  clear  skin,  were  firm 
and  of  large  size,  and  comprised  the  best  keeping 
varieties.  Among  those  noted  for  size,  colour,  and 
good  quality  were  Annie  Elizabeth,  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling,  Winter  Queening.  Fearn's  Pippin, 
Ribston  and  King  of  Pippins,  Royal  Russet,  Bess 
Pool,  Col,  Vaughan,  Swedish  Reinette,  Cox's 
Orange,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Mother  Apple,  and 
the  recently  certificated  new  Apple  named  Ar- 
morel,  a  great  addition  to  our  late  keepers  (silver- 
gilt  Knigbtian  medal),  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  The 
Grange,  Wallington,  Surrey,  sent  seventy  dishes  of 
Apples  of  distinct  varietie,».  This  was  a  very  fine 
collection,  and  included  some  kinds  rarely  exhi- 
bited, the  best  dishes  being  Bismarck,  Golden 
Noble  (very  fine).  Lady  Hayes,  Ramborough,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Jubilee,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Baumann's  Red 
Winter  Reinette,  Pearson's  Plate,  Court  Rendu 
Plat,  Wealthy,  Wadhurst  Pippin  (very  fine),  Caro- 
line, Sandringham,  The  Queen,  and  others  (silver- 
gilt  Knightian  medal).  Mfssrs,  Rivers  and_  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth,  sent  thirteen  distinct  varieties  of 
home-grown  Oranges  and  one  dish  of  Citrons,  with 
a  very  fine  lot  of  Apples,  The  Oranges  were 
staged  in  beautiful  condition,  being  specially 
bright  and  clean  with  foliage  attached.  The  va- 
rieties staged  were  St.  Michael's,  the  Variegated 
Orange,  Seville,  Maltese  Oval,  White  Qjange, 
the  Long  Orange,  Maltose  Blood,  Percambuco, 
Silver  Orange,  &c.  Among  the  Apples  were  some 
noble  fruits  of  Wadhurst  Pippin,  King  of 
Tompkins  County,  Buckingham,  Nancy  Jack- 
son, Tower  of  Herts,  Jacquin,  Bismarck,  Cox's 
Orange,  Reinette  dor(5e  de  Henogen,  Belle  de  Bos- 
koop  and  a  very  fine  dish  of  Passe  Crassane  Pear 
(silver-gilt  Knightian  medal).  From  Lord  Foley's 
gardens  (gr.,  :Mi-.  Miller),  Ruxley  Lodge,  were  sent 
numerous  varieties  of  Apples,  including  good  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Claygate  Pearmain.  Cellini  Pippin, 
Minchal  Crab,  Beauly  of  Herts,  several  dishes 
of  Pears  and  a  basket  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes, 
with  some  pots  of  Strawberries  in  bloom  (bronze 
Knightian  medal),  Mr,  Miller  also  sent  several 
lots  of  Peach  wood  in  bloom  from  the  open  walls 
to  show  earliness  of  season,  also  a  dish  of  Mush- 
rooms. A  box  of  Peaches  was  staged  from  the 
Cape  Fruit  Syndicate  Co.  These  were  flavourless 
and  undersized.  A  quantity  of  Mushrooms 
was  staged  of  excellent  quality,  those  frcm 
Mr,  Hardy,  Ash  House,  Parson's  Green,  S,W., 
being  very  fine  and  of  great  substance,  Mr. 
George,  ofPutney,  and  Messrs,  White,  Camberwtll, 
showed  excellent  dishes,  Messrs,  Laxton,  Bed- 
ford, sent  Laxton's  Chou  de  Bedford  Broccoli, 
This  was  considered  too  coarse  to  find  much  favour, 
being  somewhat  like  a  large  Cabbage,  A  very 
good  lot  of  Witloof  Chicory  was  sent ;  this  was 
nicely  blanched  and  not  at  all  bitter,  thus  showirg 
its  value  either  as  a  salad  plant  or  for  cookitrg  as 
a  vegetable.  It  had  been  grown  in  the  society's 
gardens  at  Cbiswiok. 


Annual  Meeting. 

The  gei:eral  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  so- 
ciety's offices,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  in  the  chair. 
The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  the  report,  having  been  handed  to  the 
Fellows  present,  was  taken  as  read.  Forty-seven 
new  candidates  were  elected.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  three  members  vacating 
their  seats  at  the  council— Baron  Schroeder,  Rev. 
W,  Wilks  and  N.  N.  feberwocd,  Messrs,  A,  Sutton 
and  Laing  were  appointed  scrutineers  of  election 
of  new  members  of  council.  Sir  J,T,  Llewelyn,  Bt., 
the  Hon,  W,  Rothschild,  and  J,  T  Bennett-Poe 
being  declared  unanimously  elected.  The  retiring 
ofticers  were  all  re-elected.  The  chairman  stated 
the  year  just  closed  had  been  one  of  steady  pro- 
gress and  good  work.  The  Temple  show  was  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  conferences  at  Chiswick  on 
fruits  and  IJegonias  were  encouraging.  The  meet- 
ings at  the  Drill  Hall  were  much  better  attended 
and  had  given  great  encouragement.  With  regard 
to  the  work  done  at  Chiswick  in  the  way  of  testing 
vegetables  and  fruits,  much  good  had  been  accom- 
plished. As  far  as  the  proceedings  of  the  society  were 
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concerned,  the  country  members  now  got  full  value, 
as  they  were  kept  fully  informed  of  the  society's 
doings  by  the  journal.  The  conifer  conference 
report  was  a  valuable  book,  and  enabled  Fellows  at 
a  distance  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  work  of  the 
society.  This  work  necessarily  causes  the  society 
a  large  outlay,  and  this  brought  him  to  appeal 
to  the  Fellows  to  get  a  larljer  number  to  bear 
the  strain.  The  loss  of  Fellows  was  also  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  though  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  20ii  Fellows,  there  was  only  a  flight  gain 
in  the  amount  brought  into  the  society.  Last  year 
the  large  vinery  needed  extensive  repairs,  this 
alone  absorbing  £38(),  including  new  boiler.  Had 
this  not  occurred,  the  balance  would  have  been 
on  the  right  side  of  the  year's  total,  but  for  some 
lime  less  would  be  needed,  as  most  of  the  buildings 
were  now  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  repair  except  two 
old  houses  they  did  not  require  and  which  would 
be  removed.  The  report  furnished  to  Fellows  gave 
full  particulars  as  to  expenditure,  and  it  would  be 
found  the  work  had  been  done  very  economically. 
With  regard  to  the  scheme  for  examination  of 
students  in  horticulture,  72  candidates  presented 
themselves  at  Chiswick,  and  they  now  had  the  pro- 
mise of  three  scholarships  of  10s.  a  week  for  three 
years  from  the  Company  of  G.irdeners,  and  hoped 
to  get  more  from  the  Government  in  due  course  and 
to  extend  the  work.  Chiswick  had  done  good  work 
at  a  net  cost  of  £1,514,  including  repairs.  Their 
thanks  were  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  read  papers 
at  the  various  meetings,  and  he  anticipated  the 
papers  promised  for  this  year  would  prove  equally 
interesting.  He  then  calle  1  on  Professor  Foster  to 
move  the  resolution  concerning  the  secretarv,  Kev. 
W.  VVilks,  that  in  future  he  be  a  paid  officer  of 
the  society.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hmlson  and 
carried  unanimously.  Sir  1'.  Lawrence,  in  referring 
to  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  spoke  of  Mr.  Barron's 
good  work  and  the  excellent  way  he  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  society. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  general  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meet- 
ing at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Monday 
evening  la^t,  Mr.  R.  Billantine  being  in  the  chair. 

After  the  m'nutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  secretary  announced 
that  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  would  not  be  able  to 
take  the  chair  at  the  annual  meeting  next  Monday 
and  it  was  resolved  to  ask  Mr.  H  R.  Williams,  one 
of  the  society's  vice-pre>idents.  to  occupy 'that 
position.  It  was  resolved  to  have  the  society's 
form  of  certificate  reduced  by  process  and  printed 
for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to  commendations 
and  votes  of  thanks  for  exhibits  staged  at  the 
meetings  of  the  society. 

An  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  Ear- 
land  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  silver-gilt 
medal  awarded  to  him  for  the  frozen  Chrysanthe- 
mums he  sent  from  New  Zealand  last  autumn,  and 
giving  some  account  of  his  work  in  the  rai.-ing  of 
new  seedlings.  The  chairman  announced  that  the 
two  stands  of  frozen  prize  bloonu  which  the 
N.C.S.  had  decided  to  send  out  to  \ew  Zealand  as 
a  reciprocal  exhibit  would  be  desp.itched  by 
steamer  on  the  21th  inst.  The  special  prize  fund 
without  counting  cups  and  medals  offered  by 
friends  of  the  society,  now  amounts  to  £128  lis. 
t  The  draft  report  and  financial  statement  which 
will  he  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  were  then 
discussed  and  agreed.  The  past  year  promises  to 
be  a  very  successful  one,  but  the  actual  figures 
cannot  yet  be  ascertained,  as  some  important 
Items  may  yet  come  in  before  the  auditor's  work 
^  finally  concluded.  Eleven  members  and  four 
Fellows  were  elected,  and  three  societies  affiliated 
inclurling  one  in  Ireland,  viz..  the  Dalkey,  KiUiney 
and  Glenageary  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  the  secre- 
tary brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent bocieiy.-The  monthly  reeetiug  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel.  Adelphi  Terrace, 
strand,  on  Monday  evening  last.    Seven  new  members 


were  elected,  and  one  other  nominated.  Two  members 
only  are  on  the  sick  fund.  The  annual  meeting  will 
be  hold  at  the  abiivo  hot^l  on  Monday  evening,  March 
lo,  at  8  o'clock.  Jlr.  Arthur  Veiteh  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  presiile. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— I  have  the  pica- 
sure  to  inform  you  that  Baron  Ferdinand  do  Roth- 
schild has  kindly  oonsonted  to  preside  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Puud,  on  Wednesday, 
March  22,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Regent  Street.— A.  F. 
B.\RRciN,  l{<in.  Sfi-retanj. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— As  an  instance  of  what  local  societies  are 
able  to  do  in  aiding  the  gardening  charities  we  are 
asked  to  mention  that  the  Reigate  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society  has  remitted  to  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institution  no  less  a  sum 
than  £131)  10s.  during  the  four  years  it  has  been 
established,  and  has  thus  been  the  means  of  nomi- 
nating thirteen  of  its  members  as  life  members  of 
the  institution.  Mr.  James  Brown,  the  inde- 
fatigable honorary  secretary  of  the  Reigate  So- 
ciety, expresses  a  hope  that  kindred  societies,  if 
able,  may  be  induced  to  do  likewise,  and  thus  not 
only  add  to  the  funds  of  an  excellent  charity,  but 
also  benefit  their  own  members  by  conferring  upon 
them,  as  funds  permit,  the  privileges  of  life  mem- 
bership of  the  institution. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  AND  GARDEN  BOILERS 

Ix  the  absence  of  fuller  information  it  is  not 
possible  accurately  to  determine  why  "  G.  C.  L." 
(see  pa^e  9S)  has  failed  with  the  above  named  coal, 
which  I  consider  the  best  for  horticultuial  purposes 
generally.  The  suggestion  to  remove  the  boilers 
to  such  a  distance  is  a  serious  item,  and  one  which 
I  should  myself  consider  long  and  well  before 
deciling  up  in.  O I:  course  it  is  not  impossible  by 
any  means,  for  there  are  many  places  where  the 
boilers  are  situate  at  far  greater  distances  and  do 
their  work  well,  but  the  seriousness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  cost  would  be  nearly  doubled  for  maintain- 
ing the  heat  as  before.  For  some  years  past  I  have 
used  anthracite,  and  I  always  speak  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms.  One  large  saddle  boiler  in  farticular 
happened  to  be  so  arranged  by  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  that  the  flue  had  to  cross  a  road- 
way 10  feet  or  more  before  it  reached  the  chimney. 
This  flue,  moreover,  was  nearly  level,  but  with  a 
chimney-stack  Hi  feet  high  anthracite  coal  was  a 
perfect  success,  the  boiler  itself  being  merely 
covered  with  iron  sheets  to  throw  off  the  wet.  In 
the  early  part  of  1891,  with  bitter  cold  wind  blow- 
ing day  and  night  (it  happened  in  the  month  of 
March),  I  have  recorded  in  my  diary  the  fact  that 
it  burned  for  twenty-one  hours,  and  maintained  a 
splendid  heat  without  any  interference.  In  other 
words,  it  was  made  up  under  my  personal  super- 
vision at  5.30  p.m.,  and  was  not  interfered  with 
till  2.30  p.m.  the  following  day,  and  would  have 
easily  gone  to  twenty-four  hours  had  it  not  been 
severe  weather  at  the  time.  I  continued  this  test 
for  some  days  purposely  to  convince  a  stoker  that 
anthracite  could  be  burnt  in  that  particular  boiler. 
The  size  I  prefer  to  use  is  about  that  of  a  2-lb.  loaf 
of  bread,  as  I  have  found  that  the  more  open  the 
fuel  lies  in  the  fire-box  the  better  for  combustion 
generally.  Draught,  then,  I  consider  an  all-im- 
portant point,  and  in  places  where  it  can  be  done, 
I  would  much  prefer  25  feet  or  30  feet  for  a  stack 
than  one  at  Hi  feet,  because  the  damper  will  do 
the  rest.  Anthracite  coal  will  not  stand  poking, 
neither  does  it  require  it,  provided  alwavs  you 
make  up  your  fire  with  clear  bars  and  then  allow 
it  to  burn  quite  low  again  before  recharging  it. 
The  fire  that  I  record  above  as  lasting  twenty-one 
hours  was  never  touched  with  a  poker  the  whole 
time,  and  when  eventually  it  was  cleaned  it  was 
done  more  by  pushing  the  embers  to  and  fro  with 
a  strong  iron  hoe  along  the  bars,  which  cleared 
them  sufficiently  to  go  on  again  as  before. 
At  a  certain  heat  this  coal  has  the  peculiarity  if 
interfered  with  of  breaking  up  precisely  as  lime 
does  in  the  process  of  slacking,  and  if  interfered 
with  much  while  in  this  state  it  quickly  becomes  a 
dead  black  mass.     If  left  alone   it   will  steadily 


burn  and  consume  almost  every  atom,  and  a  fire 
that  will  burn  steadily  for  such  a  time  cannot  do 
aught  else  but  maintain  a  steady  uniform  tempera- 
ture. Only  a  week  or  so  sines  an  instance  was 
brought  before  my  notice  of  a  nurseryman  having 
a  fire  of  anthracite  which  lasted  for  nearly  three 
days;  the  boiler  was  not  in  active  use,  and  the 
fire  was  merely  kept  going  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing it  dry  ;  hence  it  was  charged  with  anthracite 
and,  the  damper  pushed  nearly  home  and  the 
weather  being  comparatively  mild,  forgotten,  but 
being  required  a  few  days  after,  the  proprietor  was 
surprised  to  find  fire  still  remaining,  so  that  its 
lasting  properties  seem  almost  endless.  I  have 
successfully  employed  anthracite  in  varying  forms 
of  boilers.  There  are,  of  course,  differences  in  the 
coal  itself,  and  what  I  find  best  is  that  known  as 
the  "big  vein";  this  is  very  satisfactory,  while 
"cobbles  "  are  just  the  reverse.  By  using  anthra- 
cite night  stoking  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with, 
combined  with  which  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  good 
heat  being  maintained  and  a  good  fire  still  remain- 
ing to  work  upon  ;  the  saving,  too,  of  labour  is  con- 
siderable, .so  that  even  if  the  coal  in  some  districts 
is  the  most  expensive,  I  believe  it  would  be  equally 
cheap  all  round  in  the  end.  Another  point,  it  is 
smokeless,  and  has  not  those  overwhelming  sul- 
phurous fumes  attending  the  use  of  coke.  The 
ashes  and  clinkers  also  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
a  proof  that  the  greatest  amount  possible  is  ob- 
tained from  the  coal.  It;  is  to  be  hoped  that 
■•  G.  C.  L."  may  yet  see  his  way  to  overcoming  his 
difficulty  in  the  existing  stokehole  with  perhaps  a 
few  needed  alterations.  E.  Jenkins. 

Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Early-flowering  Irises.— Three  other.s  of  the. 
early-floweriog  Irises  have  stood  the  lite  winter  at 
Oakwood.  Iris  Bakeriana  is  in  tine  flower,  and  I. 
Histrio  and  I.  histrioides  are  in  large  bud.  The  only 
protection  when  growing  that  they  have  hai  was  a  few 
Oak  leaves.  When  the  flowers  opoa  they  have  a  glass 
over  them  when  the  weather  is  trying. — George  F. 
Wilson. 

Chinese  Primulas. — Messrs.  Veiteh  send  us  a 
gathering  of  flowers  of  their  strain  of  Chinese  Pri- 
mulas, many  of  them  being  remarkably  fine  and 
showing  a  decided  advance  in  this  favourite  winter 
ttower.  Some  of  the  semi-double  varieties  are 
very  good.  All  the  single  sorts,  ranging  from 
rich  crimson  to  pure  white,  have  flowers  of  great 
substance,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  large 
and  of  good  form. 

Coccocypselum  discolor  may  be  made  note 
of  as  an  interesting  stove  plant  for  a  basket.  It 
produces  ultramarine  -  blue  berries,  very  rich 
against  the  small  deep-coloured  leaves.  An  ordi- 
nary basket  will  suffice,  and  this  should  be  lined 
with  Sphagnum  Moss,  the  soil  being  composed  of 
equal  parts  loam  and  peat,  mixed  with  sufficient 
sharp  silver  sand  to  keep  it  porous.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  JamaiC-i.  There  is  a  specimen 
in  the  stove  at  Kew. 

The  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa  Lu- 
ciliic)  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  grow  in  pots.  It  may 
be  readily  grown  in  this  way.  and  home-grown 
bulbs  should  be  selected,  as  when  collected,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  bulbs  of  Scilla  bifolia 
get  mixed  with  those  of  the  Chionodoxa.  They 
are  similar,  but  it  is  disappointing  to  get  such  a 
mixture.  The  bright  cheerful  blue  colour  of  the 
Chionodoxa  makes  it  of  special  value  for  this  pur- 
pose. C.  sardensis  is  also  useful,  the  flowers  of 
the  richest  blue. 

The  weather  in  New  Orleans. — This  is  the 
coldest  winter  we  have  had  in  New  Orleans  for  a 
long  lime.  We  have  had  7^  to  8^  of  frost,  which 
destroyed  a  few  of  the  Palms  out  of  doors,  Pheenix 
reclinata  principally.  PhcenLx  canariensis  and 
dactylifera.  Latania  borbonica,  Rhapis  flabellifor- 
mis.  Cocos  australis.  and  Brahea  filamentosa  have 
not  suffered,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
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outer  leaves  being  scalded  by  the  sun  striking 
them  while  the  frost  was  on  them.  Seafortbia 
elegans  stood  4°  of  frost  last  year  ;  also  Cocos  plu- 
mosa.  This  year  the  Seaforthia  was  killed.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  Cocos  plumoFa  has  done.  We 
have  had  scow  here  only  twice  in  fifty  years. 
— C.  R.   Pantee,  Km-  (Irlcans. 

Carnation  Miss  Joliffe  Improved.  — I  must 
say  another  woid  in  favour  of  this  useful  Carna- 
tion, which,  in  spite  of  all  the  bad  foggy  weather 
we  have  experienced,  is  now  flowering  freely  with 
nie.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  feel  con- 
vinced that  plants  which  I  had  seen  were  any 
other  than  well  cultivated  examples  of  the  old 
form,  but  after  growing  it  myself,  I  must  say  I 
never  had  the  old  variety  in  such  good  condition 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  either  with  regard  to 
quality  or  number  of  flowers. — H. 

Hyacinthus  azureus  is  one  of  the  most 
cliarming  of  early  spring  flowers.  It  is  known 
also  as  Muscari  azureum  and  M.  lingulatum,  the 
plant  doing  well  against  a  warm  sheltered  wall. 
The  flowers  are  of  great  beauty,  quite  bell-shaped 
and  of  a  beautiful  azure-blue  colour.  It  is  always 
well  to  protect  the  blooms,  and  even  leaves  for 
that  matter,  by  placing  a  line  of  coal  ashes  orsimi- 
lar  mateiial  round  the  plant  to  prevent  slugs  from 
devouring  them.  .Slugs  are  extremely  partial  to 
both  foliage  and  bloom. 

Seedling  Clivias.— I  am  sending  you  blooms 
of  my  seedling  Oivias  similar  to  the  group  which 
I  exhibited  at  the  H.H.S.  show  last  March. 
Grouped  with  Palms  or  in  vases,  Clivias  are  most 
effective  for  mid-winter  or  spring  decoration.  Of 
easy  culture,  lasting  long  in  bloom,  they  merit 
more  extensive  culiivation.— P.  Davidson,  In-erne 
Minster  Oardcns,  Blaiidford. 

*,*  Flower-heads  remarkably  large  and  the  col- 
ours good,  but  we  cannot  see  any  advantage  in 
naming  every  sort,  seeing  that  in  the  case  of 
many  there  is  so  very  little  difference  in  the  shade. 
—Ed. 

Gardens  at  Cannes. — In  a  recent  letter  Sir 
P.  Currie  wiites  to  us  of  the  gardens  at  Cannes  : 
"  The  prettiest  things  in  the  floral  way  at 
Cannes  were  the  common  Roses  de  Bengale, 
which  were  rampaging  all  over  the  place,  and 
falling  in  great  festoons  from  the  terraces.  I 
like  the  terraced  Olive  grounds  much  and  the  blue- 
green  shade  where  the  Anemones  and  Vioitts  will 
soon  be  making  a  lovely  carpet.  The  sustaining 
walls  built  without  any  cement  or  mortar  put  our 
builders  to  shame,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  absence 
of  severe  frost  that  alone  makes  them  possible.  One 
has  a  surfeit  of  Palms  at  Cannes.  The  place  has, 
I  think,  been  spoilt  by  sweeping  away  the  beau- 
tiful old  Umbrella  Pines  and  Olives,  and  filling 
every  corner  with  those  cabbage-like  exotics.  A 
tall  Palm  in  a  landscape  is  lovely,  but  the  shorter 
varieties,  crowded  as  they  are,  are  quite  uninterest- 
ing." 

%*  It  is  too  often  the  rule  to  neglect  or  forget 
the  native  things  of  the  spot.  We  remember  with 
pleasure  the  few  gardens  in  the  Riviera  where  the 
fine  Heaths  of  the  district  and  the  native  trees 
and  bushes  were  preserved.  The  gardens  in  the 
Riviera  have  a  very  hard  look  from  the  prevalence 
of  plants  for  which  the  country  is  not  really  fitted. 
—Ed. 

The  flowers  of  Siberia.— Can  anyone  tell  us 
anything  of  the  flora  of  Siberia?  Although  for 
the  most  part  a  frozen  desert  during  the  winter 
season,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  flowerless  waste 
during  the  hot  days  of  spring  and  summer ;  in- 
deed, travellers  now  and  then  tantalise  us  with 
their  praises  of  the  flowers  which  spring  up  soon 
after  the  snow  melts  away.  For  example,  in  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  recent  volume,  "Beauties  of  Na- 
ture," in  the  introduction  at  page  28,  he  tells  us 
that  "  M.  Patrin,  on  coming  down  from  the  frozen 
heights  of  the  Altai,  came  suddenly  on  a  view  of 
the  flowery  plain  of  Obi"  ;  and  the  description  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  plain  was  '■  green  only  in  places, 
and  for  the  rest  covered  by  three  flowers— the 
purple  Siberian  Iris,  the  golden  Hemerocallis,  and 
the  silvery  Narcissus— green,  purple,  gold  and 
white  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach."    Is  the  Iris 


referred  to  I.  sibirica  or  is  it  I.  la:vigata,  now  be- 
lieved to  be  the  wil  1  parent  of  the  I.  Ksempferi  of 
Japanese  gardens  ?  Most  of  the  Day  Lilies,  or 
Hemerccallis,  extend  from  N.  Europe  through 
Siberia  to  Japan,  but  to  what  species  the  "silvery 
Narcissus  "  can  belong  completely  puzzles  me.  and 
I  shall  be  glad  of  any  practical  information. — F.  W. 
BuKBlDGE,  Dublin. 

liachenalia  Nelsoni. — In  a  small  group  of 
Lachenalias  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last,  E.  Nelsoni  was  by  far  the  finest,  surpassing 
in  beauty  L.  aurea  and  the  other  forms  shown  with 
it.  It  is  strange  that  such  a  beautiful  flower  as 
L.  Nelsoni  does  not  become  more  common  in  gar- 
dens, but  one  seldom  sees  it,  although  most  useful 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  good  work  accom- 
plished by  the  late  Rev.  John  Nelson  in  the  raising 
of  hybrid  Lachenalias  is  well  known,  and  L.  Nel- 
soni, appropriately  named  after  the  raiser,  is  un- 
questionably his  greatest  triumph.  A  coloured 
plate  of  it,  together  with  some  others,  was  given 
in  The  Garden,  July  17,  18S0,  and  an  interesting 
note  from  Mr.  Nelson  concerning  this  hybrid 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  February  5.  1881.  At  first 
it  was  considered  too  close  to  L.  aurea,  but  there 
is  no  question  as  to  its  absolute  distinctness  and 
superiority  over  that  type.  The  flowers  of  L.  Nel- 
soni are  large  and  rich  golden  yellow  in  colour, 
sometimes  touched  with  green,|which, however, does 
not  detract  from  their  beauty,  whilst  they  are  borne 
on  strong  scapes.  The  growth  is  free  and  robust. 
Well-grown  plants  will  bear  scapes  carrying  nearly 
twenty  flowers,  which  stand  out  boldly  from  those 
of  the  other  Lachenalias. 


Public  Gardens. 


Park  at  Stockton-on-Tees. — i^lie  new  imblic 
park  at  Stockton-on-Toe.«,  which  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Duke  of  York  will  open  in  due  course,  i.s  a  tine  open 
space  lying  between  Stockton  and  the  picturesque 
little  village  of  Hartburn,  For  many  years  the  ground 
was  cut  into  grass  tields,  through  which  ran  a  public 
fi'otpath  connecting  Hartlmrn  with  tlie  town.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  is  now  wiinderfully  iiujiroved, 
and  ijuite  a  colony  of  charming  vi'Ias  has  sprung  up 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  park. 

An    open    space    for    Clerkenwell.  ~  The 

London  County  Council  have  in  trust  £10,000,  re- 
ceived from  the  Treasury  in  lieu  of  the  reservation 
as  an  open  space  of  a  portion  of  the  site  of  Cold- 
bath  Fields  Prison,  now  entirely  utilised  for  parcel 
post  purposes.  The  Clerkenwell  Vesti-y  suggests 
that  this  money  thould  be  used  in  the  acquisition, 
as  an  open  .=pace  "for  ever,"  of  a  vacant  plot  of 
land  abutting  upon  Kosebery  Avenue  and  opposite 
the  New  River  Head,  Sadler's  Wells,  which  is  now 
opened  out  to  the  public  view.  The  ground  in 
question  is  owned  by  the  County  Council. 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts.— During  the 
past  week  the  weather  has  been  very  changeable  ; 
the  most  noteworthy  feature,  however,  was  the 
violence  of  the  wind  after  such  a  long  period  of 
calm  weather.  Throughout  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  in  last  week  the  wind  remained  singu- 
larly high,  and  often  rose  to  the  force  of  a  gale — 
direction  south-west  to  west.  Rain  fell  on  each 
day  of  the  week,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  less  than 
haif-f.n-inch, — E.  M.,  Strlihamstfd. 


RAINFALL  IN  1892. 
I  SEND  you,  as  in  previous  years,  the  rainfall 
record  of  Belvedere  House,  West  Meath,  and 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham.  Both  places  have  much 
the  same  relative  positions.  The  fall  in  Ireland  is 
much  in  excess  of  that  in  Lincolnshire,  as  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  that  county 
suffered  greatly  from  drought.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  in  the  two  records,  both  of  which 
have  been  accurately  kept.  While  the  rainfall  at 
Belvedere  is  more  than  12  inches  in  excess  of  that 
at  Belvoir,  the  days  on  which  rain  fell  are  less  by 
16  than  at  Belvoir.     One  thing  surprised  me  this 


year  in  Ireland :  While  it  was  a  disastrous  year 
for  all  fruits,  and,  as  a  rule,  for  many  kinds  of 
herbaceous  plants,  the  Roses,  especially  the  Tea 
vaiieties,  at  least  in  my  garden,  were  quite  up  to 
the  average.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Tea 
Roses  adapt  themselves  remarkably  well  to  the 
Irish  climate,  and  should  be  largely  planted. 

Brinslby  MAELAY. 

Belvedere,  West  Meath. 


Number 

of  days  on 

Month. 

Total  depth. 

Greatest  f.iU  in 

which  -01 

24  horn- 

3. 

or  more  fell 

Inches. 

Depth. 

Date 

Jan. 

1-65 

•26 

21 

14 

Feb. 

2-61 

•56 

7 

17 

March 

•69 

•32 

14 

6 

April 

1-31 

•36 

24 

13 

May 

5-25 

1-20 

26 

17 

June 

2-92 

1-56 

9 

10 

July 

379 

114 

2 

12 

Aug. 

7-56 

1^53 

7 

19 

Sept. 

874 

•64 

2 

16 

Oct. 

2-64 

•80 

14 

15 

Nov. 

392 

•69 

17 

20 

Dec. 

1-91 

•27 

8 

15 

Total    ..,  37-99  174 

-James  Bayliss. 

Bblvoie  Castle,  Lincolnshire. 


Number 

of  days  on 

Month. 

Tot,al  depth. 

Greatest  faU  in 

which  -01 

24  hours. 

or  more  fell 

Inches. 

Depth. 

Date 

Ja.n. 

1-24 

■25 

11 

19 

Feb. 

205 

■52 

15 

17 

March 

1^36 

•32 

16 

17 

April 

113 

•27 

28 

13 

Mav 

2-47 

•63 

4 

U 

June 

2-77 

156 

29 

18 

July 

184 

■70 

20 

11 

Aug. 

1-55 

■28 

24 

14 

Sept. 

305 

125 

21 

17 

Oct. 

5 '92 

1-48 

3 

24 

Nov. 

118 

•24 

5 

16 

Deo. 

091 

■28 

9 

10 

Total    .. 

25  49 

190 

—William 

Ingram. 

IN^ames  of  plants. — J^iles. — 1,  Correa  cardinaUs; 
2,  Acacia  platyptera. 11'.  TV. — 1,  Zygopetalum  in- 
termedium ;    2,  Cattleja   Trianse  ;  3,  a  good  coloured 

Lffilia  anceps. Odonto. — 1,  Oncidium  Plialaenopsis  ; 

2,  Odontoglossum  Andersouianiun,  ordinary  form  ;  3, 
Odontoglossnm  crifpum, extra  good;  4,  Odontoglossum 

Kdwardi. C.  X. — 1,  Cattleya  chocoensis,  dark  form ; 

2,    Oncidium  curtum  ;  3,  Cypripedium  politum,  good 

bright  flower. J.  Seebriglit.—l,  Calanthe  Regnieri; 

2,  C.  Sanderi ;  3,'C.  Stevensi. — W.  Harding.— TiiWhergla, 
nufans. E.  Castle.— 1,  Cattleya  Trianse  ;  2,  Odon- 
toglossum   Edwardi. C.    R.  Pantcr. — Your  tufted 

Pansy   is   probably   Abercorn    Gem. R.  H.  8. — 1, 

Conoclinium  iantliirum  ;  2,   Cclsia  cretica. Harry 

Bucl<leii. — Forms  of  HcUeliorus  orieulaHs. 


"The  Gardon"  Monthly  Parts.— Tliit  journttl  «  pub- 

liihed  in  neaf.y  hound  MonMy  Pi.rU.  In  this  form  Ihe 
coloured  plates  are  be&t  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
\s.  ed. ;  post  free,  1«.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  Thi 
Garden  from  its  commencenent  to  end  oj  18  -2  fort}  tiro  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £3(i  \is. 
"GapdenlnK    Illustrated"  Monthly    Parts,  —  T*i« 

journal  is  pubVshed  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  PartSt  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
I  early  volumes.     Price  5d. ;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— 3Wi  joumtd  U 
published  in  mxtly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  bd.\  post  free.  &d. 

•*  Hardy  Flowers." — Oivirtg  descriptions  0/  upwards  0, 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  lie.  Fifth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  i893.- Contains  Aliln- 
betical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Borticullural  Trade.  Ihe 
Lists  rf  Gardens  and  Covulni  Seals  (containing  over  fCCOj  hare 
been  very  carefully  and  ejb  nsively  revised,  and  are  ao'mitled  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  jnihlished.     Price  Is.:  iv  pott.  1».  Td. 

All  of  our  readers  icho  are  interested  in  the  iii.p^  oviment  oi 
cottaqe  homes  are  innted  to  hip  vs  to  rr.oke  Cottage  Gar- 
dening knolcn.  It  is  pvbtishtd  at  Ihe  niy  loveit  pne  to 
meit  the  vants  of  those  for  uhmn  it  is  ivicndtd,  and  copies  will 
be  unt  for  dist-.iluiion,  f-iee.  by  the  pubHshirs,  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Ludgate  Hill  B.C. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  doss  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ; 
The  Art  itself  is  NAinRE."— SAxiss/isare. 


Chrysanthemums. 


but 


SEEDLING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Raising  seedlings  is  the  latest  phase  in  the 
craze  anent  Chrysanthemums  and  their  culture. 
Very  few  English  growers  probably  have  as  yet 
saved  their  own  seed,  though  I  have  no  doubt 
the  advice  that  lias  recently  been  given  by  that 
expert,  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  on  the  subject  will 
start  numerous  enthusiasts  growing  flowers 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  giving  either  pollen 
or  being  fertilised  with  a  view  to  .saving  seed. 
Personally  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  somewhat 
late  in  the  day  to  start  seed-saving,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  raise  hundreds  of  seedlings  and  yet  nut 
one  of  these  be  either  distinct  enough  or  of 
sufficient  value  to  warrant  its  preservation. 
Unfortunately,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
persuade  many  raisers  that  their  geese  arc  not 
swans,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  seedlings 
they  have  expended  so  much  trouble  on  are 
either  synonymous  with  others  already  in  ex- 
istence or  of  inferior  merit  altogether.  The 
floral  committees  who  have  to  adjudicate  on 
the  merits  of  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
have  during  the  past  three  or  four  seasons  been 
inundated  with  novelties,  but  that  is  notliing 
to  what  is  before  them.  In  all  probability, 
thanks  to  the  introduction  of  American  saved 
seed,  and  which  was  very  well  advertised,  the 
majority  of  Chrysanthemum  enthusiasts  started 
raising  seedlings  for  the  first  time  last  season, 
and  seeing  that  it  requires  at  least  two  years 
to  fully  test  the  varieties  thus  raised,  not  till 
next  autumn  will  they  be  presented  for  certifi- 
cates. According  to  Mr.  Shea's  experience,  a 
very  small  percentage  of  seedlings  raised  from 
American  seed  is  worth  saving,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  has  been  largely  saved  hap- 
hazard ;  whereas  if  the  crossing  and  fertilising 
generally  had  been  carried  out  in  a  mere  care- 
ful manner,  only  the  very  best  varieties  being 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  seed-saving,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  seedlings  resulting  would 
be  of  some  value.  It  may  perhaps  prove  that 
Mr.  Shea  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  the 
American  growers  who  are  supplying  us  with 
seed.  They  may  have  taken  more  pains  in 
their  selection  of  varieties  to  operate  upon 
than  he  gives  them  credit  for,  though  it  may 
1  e  they  have  not  quite  all  the  newest  and 
leading  varieties  at  their  disposal. 

One  thing  is  very  certain  :  the  seed  is  very 
sound,  mine  that  I  sowed  last  February  germi- 
nating very  freely,  suspiciously  so  in  fact, 
choice  seed  as  a  rule  not  being  remarkable  for 
its  germinating  power.  It  was  sown  in  a  pan 
and  treated  much  the  same  as  we  would  treat 
Asters  that  might  be  wanted  early,  and  the  seed 
germinated  nearly  as  quickly  and  surely.  Nor 
were  the  seedlings  as  a  rule  slow  in  forming  their 
first  rough  leaves  or  slugs  backward  in  finding 
them  out,  and  had  not  a  close  watch  been  set, 
all  would  have  disappeared  in  one  night.  When 
fairly  strong  the  plants  were  [ilaced  singly  in 
2.^-inch  p:its  and  kept  in  gentle  heat  and  not 
very  far  from  the  glass  till  they  well  recovered 
from  the  check  given  in  removal.     They  were 


were  shifted  into  5-inch  pots,  near  the  glass  in  a 
pit  with  a  little  warmth  being  the  next  move. 
From  the  first,  some  grew  strongly,  others  only 
moderately  so,  while  a  few  were  extremely 
feeble.  These  last  never  got  beyond  6-inch  pots 
and  had  such  a  sickly  yellow  hue,  that  at  last 
they  were  pitched  on  the  rubbish  heap,  there 
being  no  room  for  invalids  amongst  our  Chry- 
smthemunis.  The  very  strongest  were  even- 
tually shifted  into  HJ-inch  pots,  and  the  others 
were  given  ordinary  8-inch  pots.  All  were  duly 
staked  and  placed  in  the  open  with  the  rest  of 
the  plants  being  grown  for  producing  large 
blooms.  Most  of  them  branched  very  late,  the 
buds  being  taken  mostly  in  September  and 
October,  while  some  few  did  not  branch  suffi 
ciently  early,  and  were  made  to  flower  at  the 
first  break.  Those  that  opened  in  November, 
and  which  I  need  hardly  add  were  some  of  the 
best  plants,  proved  to  be  either  single  or  .semi- 
double  varieties,  and  not  to  be  condemned  on 
that  account.  Others  gave  promise  of  being 
somewhat  distinct;  one  in  particular  has  quilled 
florets,  the  colour  being  pink  ;  while  about  a 
dozen  were  destroyed  very  quickly  after  we  saw 
what  wretched  mongrels  they  were.  The  gem 
of  the  batch  flowered  in  January  and  belongs 
to  the  hairy  section,  being  in  the  way  of  Louis 
Bctilimer,  only  of  a  much  more  pleasing  shade 
of  pink.  Unfortunately,  the  desciiption  of  W. 
Falconer,  a  sport  from  Louis  Bcehmer,  agrees 
only  too  well  with  the  appearance  of  my  seed- 
ling, and  I  shall  be  agreeably  surprised  if  the 
latter  ever  obtains  a  certificate  or  any  other  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  favour.  All  the  same,  eight 
strong  plants  have  been  raised,  and  a  good  trial 
will  be  given  it  before  wholly  discarding  it. 
Another  very  sturdy  grower  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  Edwin  Beckett,  and  this,  again,  will 
be  taken  care  of  for  a  time. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  gathered  that 
raising  seedlings,  when  once  the  seed  is  ob- 
tained, is  a  very  simple  proceeding  and  also  a 
tremendous  lottery.  There  is  no  difficulty 
worthy  of  being  termed  such  in  raising  and 
flowering  the  plants,  but  will  the  raisers  gene- 
rally have  suflicient  discernment  to  decide  which 
are  worthy  of  being  given  a  second  trial  and 
which  .shall  be  thrown  away  ?  If  they  are  not 
sufficiently  strong-minded,  the  chances  are  the 
place  they  are  in  charge  of  will  be  stutted  up 
with  worthless  varieties,  these  greatly  interfer- 
ing with  the  work  of  growing  the  very  best 
forms  in  quantity  and  to  perfection,  and  so  be  the 
means  of  inflicting  loss  instead  of  being  a  source 
of  gain  and  credit,  as  fondly  imagined  at  the 
outset.  If  there  is  ever  likely  to  be  any  great 
demand  for  fine  blooms  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, this  ought  certainly  to  give  an  impetus 
to  seed-saving,  as  seedlings  from  midseason  and 
naturally  late  varieties  would  appear  to  be  at 
their  best  during  those  months.  What  is  wanted 
is  reliable  seed  saved  especially  for  producing 
late  flowers,  and  quite  a  grand  display  might  be 
made  during  the  months  named. 

W.  Iggulden. 


The  colour  of  the  flower  is  white,  the  lower 
lialf  tinged  with  pink.  Being  a  good  late  bloomer, 
it  will  no  doiibt  be  fairly  useful  in  this  way,  though 
the  colour  is  not  particularly  decided.  That  it 
was  so  much  overpraised  previous  to  being  sent 
out  doubtless  told  heavily  against  it  when  it  first 
flowered,  as  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  seeing 
it  would  be  quite  natural.  The  blooms,  however, 
keep  wonderfully  well  even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
— T. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  ON  WALLS. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  either  put  out  fresh  plants  or 
renovate  those  already  growing  at  the  foot  of  south 
or  east  walls.  Jlany  of  our  plants  have  done  duty 
for  the  last  eight  years,  but  last  season  the  display 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  former  years,  the  plants 
not  having  grown  freely  enough  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  wall.  This  I  attribute  to  their  having  ex- 
hausted all  the  nutriment  from  the  soil.  1  have 
removed  the  whole  of  the  soil  18  inches  wide  and 
15  inches  deep,  loosening  the  subsoil,  which  is 
heavy,  cold,  and  tenacious  ;  the  trench  I  have  had 
filled  up  with  road  scrapings  and  parings  freely 
mixed  with  leaves.  To  this  half-decayed  horse 
manure  is  added  rather  liberally,  the  compost 
being  used  in  a  rough  state,  so  as  to  remain  porous 
for  several  years  again.  Some  of  the  most  pro- 
mising plants  have  been  replanted  into  the  fresh 
soil.  Those  sorts  that  are  somewhat  old  and  could 
not  be  replaced  I  was  compelled  to  keep  ;  they  are 
still  quite  the  best  for  this  moda  of  culture.  I 
allude  especially  to  the  Christine  family.  The 
plants  are  put  out  two  to  the  yard.  In  cases  where 
they  are  not  strong  plants  my  plan  is  to  put  out  a 
yard  apart  two  of  the  large-flowered  sorts,  filling 
in  with  a  single-flowered  or  a  pompon  variety. 
All  the  parts  of  the  wall  are  covered  by  this  plan. 
A  thin  mulching  of  light  manure  is  placed  about 
the  plants  to  protect  them  from  late  frost  and  to 
prevent  evaporation  during  the  early  part  of  the 
summer. 

Those  who  have  not  already  adopted  this  method 
of  securing  a  crop  of  flowers  when  the  bulk  of  the 
inside  blossoms  is  past  would  do  well  to  utilise 
their  old  roots  for  the  decoration  of  any  bare  walls 
with  an  aspect  similar  to  that  named.  Last  year 
I  was  enabled  to  cut  really  useful  blooms  the 
second  week  in  December.  As  to  variety,  almost 
any  sort  will  succeed  except  the  large-flowered 
incurved  kinds;  these,  by  the  natural  formation 
of  their  florets,  retain  the  wet.  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  not  so  serficeable  as  those 
with  refle.xed  or  imbricated  petals.  Japanese  of 
the  reflexed  section  can  especially  be  recom- 
mended. Pompons  not  only  flower  abundantly, 
but  lait  a  long  time  in  good  condition  ;  the  colours, 
too,  are  bright  and  varied.  The  old  stools  that 
flowered  in  pots  last  season  are  much  superior  to 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  this  year ;  they  have 
so  many  more  shoots  starling  from  the  base  as 
compared  with  those  raised  from  cuttings.  Even 
from  them  many  shoots  will  require  removing ;  if 
all  are  allowed  to  grow  they  would  weaken  each 
other  by  overcrowding.  The  idea  should  be  to 
have  the  entire  wall  hidden  with  the  foliage  and 
flowers  of  the  Chrysanthemums.  E.  M. 


Chrysanthemum  Ada  Spaulding.  —  This 
variety  is  very  useful  for  its  late  blooming  quali- 
ties, and  this  circumstance  will  doubtless  prevent 
it  from  being  completely  discarded,  though  it  must 
certainly  be  included  among  the  disappointing 
kinds.  Previous  to  its  being  distributed  in  the 
spring  of  ISOO  it  was  announced  as  a  variety  of  the 
incurved  section  that  had  taken  high  honours  in 
America,  and  an  illustration  of  it  represented  as 
truly  an  incurved  a  flower  as  one  might  wi^h  for.  It 


Chrysantliemum  New  Year's  Gift.— As  a 

late  floweriii','  v;iritty  tlii.-;  tlat-iiftiilled  Japanese  sort 
is  promi.'iinir.  Tlio  floret.*  are  liroaJ  and  quite  flat, 
.slishtly  poiuti'd.  The  colour  is  pure  white,  except  in 
the  centre,  which  i.i  lemon,  gradually  i-hangiii.»  to 
white  as  tin-  llor.t*  unfold.  — E.  M. 

Specimen-trained  Chrysanthemums  are 
perhaps  not  quite  so  much  seen  at  exhibitions  now  as 
thev  were  a  few  years  since;  still,  there  are  many 
grown,  although  of  little  use  for  conservatory  de- 
coration, except  in  extra  large  buildings.  These 
must  of  necessity  be  dwarf  and  have  a  number  of 
shoots  low  down  near  the  base  of  the  plants.  Di- 
leclly  the  cuttings  reach  4  inches  high,  the  top 
should  be  pinched  out  to  induce  additional  growths, 
thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  future  speci- 


is  now  catalogued  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 

,  Society  as  a  Japanese  incurved,  which  is  certainly      -  ...  r       v  ■      i     t      " 

next  located  on  a  swing  shelf  in  a  greenhouse,    its  true  place,  as  the  blooms  are  much  too  rough    men.     .Some  few  persons  prefer  their  plants  grown 
and  before  becoming  root-bound  the   majority  j  to  be  included  with  the  true  incurved  varieties.  I  as   standards   from   4  feet  to  o   feet  high.     Ihe 
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plants  intended  for  this  form  of  culture  must  be 
allowed  to  grow  with  one  stem  only  at  first  until 
the  desired  height  is  reached.^E.  M. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemuin  L.  Canning  deserves  men- 
tion as  a  i:iarticularly  good  late  variety.  It  has  a 
dwarf,  stocky  babit  of  growth,  the  flowers  pure  white, 
freely  produced  and  of  elegant  shape.  Growers  of  cut 
flowers  for  market  should  secure  tbis. — H.  S. 

Chrysanthemum  Secretary  Farson. — This 
promises  to  he  a  useful  addition  ti;i  tlie  incurved  Japan- 
ese section.  The  blooms  are  fully  up  to  exhibition 
size ;  the  florets  of  medium  width,  narrower  at  tlie 
Ijoints.  The  colour  is  buff,  heavily  striped  with 
purple ;  the  points  of  tlio  florets  clear  buff  or  shaded 
yellow. — E,  M. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Fine  Anemone  fulgens. — We  are  sending  you 

by  separate  post  a  few  blooms  of  Anemone  fulgens  var. 
cut  from  the  open  ground  this  moriiiog.  We  consider 
the  blooms  far  superior  to  those  of  A.  fulgens  proper, 
the  luibit  and  general  constitution  of  the  plant  being 
stronger  and  more  vigorous. — Hubert  &  Maugek, 
Giiernsey. 

*»*  Flowers  remarkable  for  size  and  the  colouring 
very  brilliant. — Kd. 

Forms  of  the  Eastern  Hellebore.— Messrs. 
Laing  send  us  a  number  of  varieties  of  this  with 
French  names,  many  of  them  beautiful,  as  all  forms 
of  the  plant  are.  We.  however,  cannot  see  any  ad- 
vantage in  giving  so  many  names  to  forms  of  the 
old  H.  orientalis.  Not  one  of  these  things,  however 
interesting  to  look  into,  are  better  in  effect  in  the 
garden  than  the  forms  of  the  same  species  that 
David  Moore  grew  at  Glasnevin  many  years  ago. 

The  Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus. — A  very  old 
Crocus  is  C  susiana,  or  Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus,  but 
it  makes  a  brilliant  patch  of  colour  when  the  bulbs 
are  planted  moderately  close  together.  It  was 
brought  from  the  Crimea  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1605  or  thereabouts,  and  is  a  bright  flower  on  a 
Febiuary  day.  A  large  mass  of  it  was  in  bloom 
recently  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  few  early 
flowers  are  richer  in  aspect,  the  colour  deep  orange- 
yellow,  made  more  intense  by  the  dark-coloured 
outer  segments. 


A  new  Tree  Willow. — Travelling  the  other 
day  in  Southern  Germany.  I  remember  seeing  a 
beautiful  Salix,  and  as  you  are  fond  of  Willows,  I 
thought  it  might  interest  you.  Professor  Dippel. 
of  Darmstadt,  our  first  authority  about  trees,  was 
with  me  and  told  me  that  it  was  Salix  bland.n,  a 
natural  hybrid  between  Salix  babylonica  and  S. 
fragilis.  It  is  a  stately  tree,  of  perfectly  pendu- 
lous habit,  quite  as  good  as  babylonica,  but  much 
larger.  It  has  the  further  advantage  over  the 
Chinese  tree — I  consider  S.  babylonica  as  such, 
that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  Germany ;  whilst 
babylonica  is  very  often  crippled  by  frost. — Baron 
VON  St.  Paul. 

Calliandra  Tweedei.— We  have  lately  noticed 
this  charming  stove  plant  in  two  or  three  gardens, 
and  when  well  grown  it  possesses  much  interest. 
The  Bottle-brush-like  flowers,  deep  crimson  in 
colour,  are  in  rich  contrast  to  the  feathery  foliage, 
which  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  Mimosa  in 
character.  The  plant  makes  quite  a  bush,  and  is 
so  distinct  in  character  from  the  general  run  of 
stove  plants,  that  it  well  deserves  a  good  place. 
It  is  the  long  crimson  stamens  that  give  beauty  to 
the  crowded  heads  of  flowers.  A  great  point  is  to 
get  the  growth  well  ripened,  and  propagation  may 
be  effected  by  striking  the  cuttings  on  a  little 
bottom  heat.  It  was  introduced  about  fifty  years 
ago  from  Brazil,  and  should  be  more  common. 

German  Dendrological  Society.— Perhaps 

it  will  interest  you  to  hear  that  last  year  we 
established  a  "  German  Dendrological  Society." 
My  fjiends  have  called  upon  me  to  be  the  presi- 


dent. The  three  directors  of  the  botanic  gardens 
of  Berlin,  Darmstadt  and  Heidelberg,  the  professors 
Engler,  Dippel  and  Pfitzer,  are  vice-presidents,  and 
a  committee  of  nurserymen,  country  gentlemen 
and  foresters  is  to  assist  us.  Our  aim  is  to  study 
and  to  introduce  into  Germany  trees  and  shrubs 
that  may  have  either  an  economical  or  an  orna- 
mental value.  Our  investigations  and  trials  will 
not  only  comprise  the  so-called  "  novelties,"  but 
include  also  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  have 
been  known  for  a  long  time,  but  which  have  not 
as  yet  received  proper  attention  in  gardens  or 
forests.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  form  arboretums  in 
proper  situations,  where  the  plants  will  be  tried, 
and  we  will  then  make  known  our  observations  as 
widely  as  possible,  to  induce  our  countrymen  to 
do  more  for  their  plantations  than  hitherto.  Eng- 
land in  this  respect  will  be  to  us  a  brilliant  e^- 
ample.— BAEONVONST.PAUL,i^iioAS«cft,  ScAZewra, 
Germany. 

Iris  reticulata. — In  a  sheltered  corner  the 
other  day  we  noticed  the  first  flowers  of  the  netted 
Iris,  which,  singular  to  say,  is  not  common  in  ordi- 
nary gardens.  Mr.  Allan  at  Gunton  has,  we  believe, 
naturalised  it,  and  finds  that  rabbits  will  not  touch 
the  plant.  A  few  clumps  of  bulbs  on  the  rockery 
or  border  are  a  pleasant  spring  picture,  and  the 
violet  and  gold  flowers  will  scent  the  garden  with  a 
rich  fragrance.  Of  all  the  bulbous  Irises,  not  one 
equals  in  beauty  I.  reticulata,  and  the  type  is  suffi- 
cient unless  one  wants  to  grow  a  collection,  adding 
the  many  varieties  of  it.  Plant  the  bulbs  deeply, 
II  inches  not  being  too  much,  and  in  the  summer 
months  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  them  and  replant 
at  once.  Messrs.  Barr  have  just  sent  us  some  well- 
flowered  examples  of  this  Iris  in  pots.  Few  bnlbs 
are  more  easily  grown  in  this  way,  the  shelter 
of  a  plant  house  sufficing.  There  is  no  reason 
why  such  a  bulb  should  not  be  as  common  as  any 
of  the  more  popular  early  spring- flowering  bulbous 
plants. 

The  Mezereon  at  Kew.— We  noticed  in  the 
lloyal  Gardens,  Kew,  a  few  days  ago  the  bushes  of 
the  Jlezereon  (Daphne  Mezereum)  bursting  into 
bloom.  A  few  bright  sunny  days  are  needed  to 
expand  the  flowers  fully,  and  these  we  may  now 
reasonably  expect.  The  Daphne  is  such  a  delight- 
ful shrub,  that  when  used  freely  and  boldly,  as  at 
Kew,  note  should  be  made  of  it.  Each  bed  con- 
tains about  twenty  plants,  tufts  of  Ruscus  being 
planted  between.  When  the  Daphnes  are  in  full 
bloom,  the  air  is  loaded  for  many  yards  around 
with  the  sweet  fragrance,  and  the  mass  of  purplish 
rose  against  the  green  Grass  is  a  happy  contrast. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  bed  of  the  white  variety, 
as  such  a  feature  would  form  a  distinctly  attrac- 
tive spring  picture.  In  all  large  gardens  where 
there  is  a  wide  breadth  of  turf,  on  the  outskirts  of 
which  bold  masses  of  shrubs  could  be  planted, 
space  should  be  found  for  the  Daphne  Mezereum 
and  its  varieties.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size  and 
get  too  close  together,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  remove 
every  other  one  and  transfer  to  another  position. 


Notes  on  Snowdrops. — The  winter-blooming 
Galanthus  mentioned  by  C.  G.  van  Tubergen  in 
your  issue  of  February  1 1  is  probably  a  variety  of 
octobrensis.  In  September,  1891,  Max  Leichilin 
kindly  sent  me  two  bulbs  named  G.  octobrensis, 
which  came  into  bloom  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, lsi)2,  and  are  only  just  out  of  bloom. 
Like  those  of  your  correspondent,  they  have  the 
whitish  glaucous  line  running  down  the  centre 
of  the  leaves.  On  examination,  it  is  possible  they 
may  be  different,  but,  judging  from  the  descrip- 
tion, I  should  say  your  correspondent's  Galanthus 
is  a  late  flowering  variety  of  G.  octobrensis.  A 
bulb  received  from  Max  Leichtlin  in  July,  1892, 
named  G.  octobrensis  (improved)  flowered  on  Oct. 
15  last  and  continued  in  bloom  till  the  middle 
of  December.  This  is  no  doubt  the  true  type  of 
octobrensis,  flowering  as  it  does  in  the  month  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  though  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  earlier  and  later  types  were  the 
same.  We  have  a  nice  lot  of  G.  Fosteri  coming 
into  bloom  just  now.  It  is  a  fine,  showy,  and  dis- 
tinct Snowdrop,  and  I  hope  to  have  a  colony  of  it 
established  in   a  good  position  in  the  Grass  by 


another  year.  I  am  indebted  to  my  valued  corre- 
spondent Jlax  Leichtlin  for  a  very  interesting 
and  rare  Snowdrop  from  the  Isle  of  Thasos,  which 
is  just  now  in  bloom.  It  is  similar  to  G.  Fosteri 
in  the  flower  and  markings  on  the  cup.  The  leaves 
are  broad,  like  those  of  Fosteri,  but  instead  of 
being  a  dark  glaucous  green,  like  those  of  Fos- 
teri, they  are  of  a  light  green,  like  those  of  G. 
nivalis.— D.  Melville,  Dunrohin  Castle  Oat-dens. 

Chorozema  Lowi,  which  it  will  be  remembered 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  February  14,  1891,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
indoor  plants  raised  of  recent  years,  and  deserved 
well  the  award  of  merit  gi; en  to  it  on  that  occasion. 
One  may  compare  it  to  C.  Chandleri,  but  the 
flowers  are  of  richer  colour,  and  the  growth  is 
more  bushy,  yet  it  is  not  stiff.  Another  charac- 
teristic feature  is  that  the  leaves  are  of  a  deeper 
green  than  usual,  and  with  more  numerous  spikes. 
Small  plants  are  most  ornamental  early  in  the 
year,  and  a  long  succession  of  bloom  is  maintained, 
which  will  afford  useful  material  for  cutting  if 
required.  C,  Lowi  should  be  grown  by  all  who 
care  for  good  indoor  plants,  as  it  is  exceptionally 
free  and  easily  grown,  a  point  of  no  small  importance 
to  amateurs. 

Pleione  humilis.— Just  now  a  couple  of  pan- 
fuls  of  flowering  pseudo-bulbs  are  very  charming 
in  the  cool  house  at  Kew.  The  flowers  of  this 
species  vary  from  almost  pure  white  to  rose,  but 
they  always  have  a  glistening,  frosted-like  surface. 
The  lip  is  of  a  more  pronounced  shade  of  rose  than 
the  petals  or  sepals,  and  is  further  ornamented  by 
patches  of  yellow  and  reddish  brown,  while  several 
raised  fringed  lines  traverse  the  centre  lengthwise. 
The  flower  measures  from  3  inches  to  4  inches 
across.  P.  humilis  should  be  repotted  early  in 
March.  The  best  compost  for  all  the  Pleiones 
consists  of  fibrous  peat  and  loam  (from  both  of 
which  the  greater  proportion  of  fine  material  has 
been  removed)  in  about  equal  parts,  adding  to 
them  chopped  Sphagnum  and  coarse  silver  sand, 
the  hitter  only  sparingly.  My  experience  with 
Pleiones  is  that  they  should  undoubtedly  be  re- 
potted each  year.  If  properly  grown  they  always 
fill  the  pans  with  roots,  and  the  fact  that  they 
will  take  a  very  considerable  amount  of  feeding 
with  manure  water  when  in  full  growth  shows 
that  they  are  likely  to  pretty  well  exhaust  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  grown.  I  find,  too,  that  on 
account  of  their  rapid  increase  they  become  much 
too  crowded  the  second  year.  P.  humilis  has  been 
known  in  gardens  since  1850,  in  which  year  it  was 
introduced  from  Nepaul. 

Calceolaria  fuchsisefolia  (syns,,  deflexa  and 
grandiflora).— I  was  very  pleased  to  read  the 
notice  in  The  Garden  of  the  18th  inst.  of  this 
invaluable  winter-flowering  Calceolaria.  I  have 
grown  it  since  1878,  and  find  it  the  best  winter- 
flowering  plant  of  its  colour.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
one  for  cutting,  as  the  flowers  stick  persistently  to 
the  stem,  even  when  rudely  shaken.  I  would  re- 
commend taking  the  cuttings  in  December,  strik- 
ing them  in  a  cool  house  from  which  frost  is  ex- 
cluded. In  May  plant  them  out  in  good  soil  in  the 
open  1  foot  apart,  where  the  only  attention  they 
require  is  to  keep  weeds  down.  In  October  they 
will  without  any  trouble  be  found  to  have  made 
nice  bushy  compact  plants  9  inches  to  12  inches 
high  and  as  much  through,  with  every  point 
splendidly  set  with  flower.  They  should  then 
be  lifted  and  potted  in  say  6-inch  pots  and  placed 
in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  flower  profusely 
all  winter.  This  system  saves  the  summer  potting, 
watering,  pinching,  house  room,  &c.,  and  makes 
very  much  better  plants  than  I  have  ever  managed 
to  secure  under  the  other  method  which  I  for 
years  carried  out.  It  is  my  impression  that  this 
Calceolaria  was  introduced  previous  to  ls78,  and 
was  prior  to  that  year  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  hut  ot  this  I  am  not  certain,  as  I  have 
not  the  volume  now  beside  me.— J.  Forbes, 
Hayvick. 


Tha  Enellsh  Flower  Garden.  —  Desisrn,  Vuws  and 
Plan!  Third  edition,  revised,  with  manv  new  lUmlratvmi. 
London:  J.  Murray,  and  through  all  bookeellers. 
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THE  VENETIAN  SUMACH. 

(rIU  S   COTINUS.) 

Tius  wheu  in  flower  always  arrests  the  atten- 
tion, because  of  its  singular  appearance,  of  even 
those  who  do  not  take  a  general  interest  in 
shrubs.  On  account  of  the  feathery  nature  of 
the  sterile  flower-clusters  some  call  it  the  Wig 
tree,  a  name  by  which  it  is  perhaps  better 
known  than  Venetian  Sumach.  It  is  an  in- 
valuable shrub,  as  it  is  attractive  at  a  time  when 
shrubberies  liegin  to  look  dull  and  monotonous. 
It  is  always  a  dwarf,  spreading  bush,  rarely 
more  than  8  feet  high.  Its  glaucous  round 
leaves  make  a  pleasing  contrast  to  tlie  reddish 
featheiy  clusters.  It  is  hardy,  almost  ever- 
green, and  grows  in  all  kinds  of  soils,  but  must 
always  have  plenty  of  room  to  allow  of  full  de- 
velopment. The  bush  here  flgured  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  on  the  lawn  at  Marsham  Lodge, 
Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucks. 


EXA.MPLE  OF  RAPID  GROWTH  OF  EVER- 
GREEN TREES. 
No  remark  is  more  frequent,  when  one  advises  the 
plantintr  of  a  j^roup  of  line  trees  like  Yew  or  Le- 
banon Cedar,  than  that  the  growth  "  is  very  slow." 
We  are  never  deterred  from  planting  anything  be- 
cause tlie  growth  is  slow,  as  having  found  so  many 
beautiful  trees  in  the  world  when  we  came  into 
it,  we  should  keep  up  the  stock.  But  the 
growth  of  some  of  the  stateliest  evergreen  trees  is 
not  slow.  The  growth  is  so  subtle  and  constant  in 
certain  trees  that  one  does  not  notice  it  much,  but 
persons  looking  in  after  a  few  years'  absence  notice 
immediately  the  beautiful  growth  which  takes 
place  in  certain  evergreen  trees,  of  the  highest 
value  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  In  I8SS  we 
planted  some  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  4  feet  to  5  feet 
high,  in  a  poor  soil  in  a  copse  that  had  recently 
been  grubbed,  and  these  are  handsome  young  trees 
now — pictures  of  grace  and  vigour,  13  feet  high. 
We  the  same  year  made  a  plantation  of  Lawson's 
Cypress — little  things  that  one  could  carry  three 
of  when  planting.  Now  they  are  sturdy  trees, 
loaded  with  rich  foliage,  and  very  steady  in  the 
teeth  of  violent  winds  ;  measuied  this  week  they  are 
13  feet  high. 

At  the  same  time,  or  later,  we  made  a  largo 
plantation  of  the  common  Yew  to  act  as  a  high 
evergreen  screen  between  the  stable  and  the  house. 
The  Yews  are  not  quite  so  tall  as  the  Cedars  or  Cy- 
press, but  equally  remarkable  for  vigour.  Here  we 
see  three  of  the  finest  hardy  evergreen  trees  for 
forming  groups  or  shelter  belts  in  the  home  land- 
scape which  are  remarkable  for  rapid  growth. 

Often  in  planting  such  things  the  mistake  is 
made  of  planting  too  thickly  and  not  thinning  in 
time.  The  only  remedy  is  to  have  somebody  near 
who  takes  the  trees  out  of  each  other's  way.  The 
handsome  growth  we  speak  of  will  only  be  kept  up 
and  the  trees  become  fine  ones  of  their  kind  if  we 
are  as  busy  in  thinning  as  we  have  been  in  planting. 
The  wants  of  a  country  place  are  such  that  there  is 
plenty  of  places  for  young  trees.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  our  Lawson's  Cypress,  as  soon  as  we  saw 
them  filling  up  we  took  away  the  small  ones,  leav- 
ing those  that  had  begun  well ;  and  so  we  must  go 
on.  In  the  coming  spring  we  propose  to  make  a 
bold  group  of  the  Cypress  out  of  the  smallest  of 
the  colony.  The  strongest  trees  will  then  be  too 
big  to  move  with  advantage,  even  if  we  cared 
to  do  it.  It  would  be  better  to  use  the 
axe  than  let  trees  of  this  or  any  other  kind 
injure  each  other.  Yews  are  often  useful  for  form- 
ing covert  in  the  centre  of  woods  and  in  many 
other  places  ;  the  danger  is  when  they  are  in 
the  fields,  and  the  smallest  of  the  colony  of 
Y'ews  will  be  transplanted  far  into  the  ever- 
green wood.  People  living  in  a  country  place, 
unless  they  consider  this  question,  cannot 
always    see    how    soon   young   trees   want  thin- 


ning, because  some  evergreen  trees  grow  winter 
and  summer,  and  encroach  on  each  other  in  a 
subtle  w;iy.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  finest 
plantations  in  England  and  Wales  ruined  from 
want  of  attention — the  very  choicest  conifers,  and 
every  variety  or  species  that  one  could  desire, 
crammed  into  plantations  and  forgotten  a  few 
years  after  they  had  begun  to  grow  vigorously. 

A  good  way  is  to  walk  round  the  trees  and  never 
let  them  touch  each  other.  This  rule  should  be 
rigidly  observed  for  all  such  things  as  Cedars, 
quick-growing  Cypress,  Yew  and  other  trees  of  any 
natural  dignity.  They  may  encroach  on  dwarf 
shrubs  and  plants,  but  should  not  touch  each  other, 
and  with  this  precaution  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
them  grow.  They  spread  so  rapidly  under  these 
conditions,  that  it  is  astonishing  how  often  we  have 
to  use  the  spade  or  axe.  j 

These  words  concern  groups  of  precious  trees 
in  pleasure  grounds  near  the  house.  It  is  another 
matter  when  we  are  dealing  with  woods.  But  even 
to  these  something  of  the  kind  will  apply,  as,  ' 
whether  we  get  a  growth  of  2  feet  or  1  foot  out  of 
our  young  Scotch  Fir  or  other  trees  is  of  some  con- 


when  the  Scillas  were  fully  expanded.  The  com- 
paratively dry  weather  we  have  had  since  Christ- 
mas h.as  been  greatly  in  favour  of  this  Heath, 
especially  the  white  one,  for  with  wet  weather  the 
flowers  are  more  liable  to  be  splashed  and  dis- 
coloured than  in  the  ordinary  form.  This  last, 
when  planted  in  a  light  sunny  spot,  produces 
richer  coloured  flowers  than  where  it  is  a  good  deal 
shaded,  though  in  colour  some  individuals  are  cer- 
tainly superior  to  others.  Few  of  our  outdoor 
shrubs  bloom  so  continuously  as  this  little  Heath, 
for,  given  favourable  weather,  it  will  commence  to 
flower  soon  after  Christmas  and  continue  till  spring 
is  well  advanced. — T. 


Tlie  Venetian  Sumach  {Rhus  Lutnni^).  Kiuinuiu 
for  The  Garden /rom  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr. 
Frederick  M.  Fry,  14,  Montague  Street,  W.C. 


sequence.  We  believe  a  fair  amount  of  thinning 
and  cleaning  would  greatly  repay  in  such  cases. 
The  growth  of  young  Scotch  Fir  and  other  evergreen 
trees  in  a  wood  is  often  at  first  interfered  witli  by 
vigorous  heath  and  ground  plants.  We  often  think 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  cultivate  between  the 
lines  for  a  few  years,  and  certainly  early  thinning 
and  even  the  early  removal  of  bad  trees  would  be 
a  great  gain.  How  often  do  we  see  young  planta- 
tions of  Scotch  Fir  literally  scalded  from  having 
been  put  in  too  thickly  and  never  thinned. — Meld. 


■White-flowered  Erica  carnea. — This  form 
of  the  pretty  little  Winter  Heath  is  not  nearly  so 
well  known  as  the  typical  kind,  but,  flowering  as 
they  do  so  early  in  the  year,  a  place  may  in  most 
gardens  be  found  for  both  of  them.  A  very  happy 
combination  recently  noted  was  a  small  bed  planted 
with  the  white  form  of  this  Heath  which  served 
as  a  groundwork  for  the  beautiful  blue  Scilla 
sibirica.  the  effect  of  which  would  be  very  pleasing 


GRAFTING  LILACS. 
With  respect  to  the  practice  of  grafting  Lilacs, 
one  is  tempted  to  say,  Can  folly  further  go  ?  The 
man  who  adopts  this  method  is  the  more  especially 
blameable  in  employing  the  Privet  as  a  stock. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  Privet  forms  such  an 
abundance  of  coarse  roots  as  to  completely  rob  the 
soil  around  of  its  goodness,  besides  bringing  it 
into  a  dust-dry  condition  in  the  summer  season. 
After  purchasing  a  collection  of  Lilacs  and  giving 
them  a  good  position  in  the  garden,  it  would  come 
as  an  unwelcome  surprise  to  find  numerous  Privet 
sprouts  springing  from  their  bases.  If  such  hap- 
pened to  me,  I  should  be  inclined  to  root  them  out. 
In  the  case  of  most  things  which  are  commonly 
grafted,  reasons,  good,  bar),  or  indifferent,  can  be 
given  for  doing  so,  but  it  would  puzzle  anyone  to 
say  why  this  method  of  increase  should  be  applied 
to  the  Lilac,  which  strikes  from  cuttings  almost 
as  easily  as  the  Fuchsia.  I  have  propagated  thou- 
sands of  the  best  kinds  of  Lilac  in  this  way,  quite 
'15  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings  making  good  plants.  I 
note  that  M.  Lemoine  propagates  his  Lilacs  in 
1  his  way.  and  I  doubt  if  on  the  Continent,  where 
Lilacs  are  much  more  largely  planted  than  with 
ns,  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  grafted 
plant.  When  things  so  easily  raised  from  cut- 
lings  are  grafted,  one  does  not  wonder  that 
an  art  undoubtedly  useful  when  judiciously  era- 
ployed  should  often  be  condemned.  In  proja- 
t.'ating  Lilacs  from  cuttings  two  methods  may  be 
made  use  of.  One  consists  in  potting  the  plants 
.at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  keeping  them  cool  till 
January,  and  then  giving  them  a  temperature  of 
not  more  than  50°  till  February,  when  they  may 
have  5°  more.  The  growth  made  will  then  be 
full  and  succulent,  but  not  too  tender,  and  the 
young  shoots  will  make  roots  freely  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  (>U°  more  quickly  and  with  greater  certainly 
if  bottom  heat  is  employed.  I  have  always  used 
IJ-inch  pots,  preparing  them  exactly  as  is  usual 
for  Verbenas.  When  fairly  rooted  they  are  removed 
I  o  a  cooler  house  and  from  thence  to  frames  where 
I  hey  can  be  hardened  off.  Later  on,  say  early  in 
May.  they  can  be  set  out  in  the  open  ground  in 
;,'Ood  well-manured  soil,  keeping  them  watered  if 
the  weather  is  dry  until  they  get  well  hold  of  the 
ground,  when  they  require  no  more  attention  than 
keeping  them  free  from  weeds.  Another  way  con- 
sists in  taking  the  cuttings  eai-ly  in  August,  just 
as  the  wood  is  maturing.  Thebe^t  plice  for  them 
is  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  where  they 
get  little  or  no  sunshine.  The  soil  must  be  light 
and  rather  sandy,  and  the  cuttings  should  be  very 
firmly  inserted,  leaving  one  or  two  leaves  above 
ground  only,  as  then  evaporation  is  not  so  great 
and  the  cuttings  are  not  so  likely  to  flag.  Kept 
well  moistened, the  greater  portion  will  make  good 
roots  by  the  autumn,  and  can  be  transplanted  the 
following  March.  J.  C.  B. 

Hardy  Heaths. — It  is  a  pity  that  these  are 
not  more  in  favour  for  general  planting.  Most  of 
them  flower  during  late  summer  and  autumn,  but 
E.  carnea  is  the  exception,  and  although  generally 
at  its  best  during  spring  we  might  call  it  a  winter 
bloomer.  The  few  fine  warm  days  that  we  have 
had  to  begin  the  month  have  brought  out  the 
flowers  of  this  Heath  in  myriads.  The  Snowdrops 
are  only  just  peeping  through,  and  suggest  a 
charming  combination  of  two  of  the  earliest 
flowers.     Then  there  is  the  white  form  of  this  early 
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Heath  generally  called  herbacea.  It  is  but  a  fort- 
night ago  that  the  verdant  tufts  peered  through 
the  snowy  mantle  that  covered  them  for  several 
weeks,  and  now  they  are  fast  becoming  snow-white 
again  with  a  profusion  of  the  purest  little  bells. 
Another  kind  in  the  same  bed,  perhaps  a  variety 
of  E.  carnea.  is  also  full  of  flower.  It  differs  from 
the  .species  jiist  named  in  having  a  rather  erect, 
but  lovely  tufted  habit,  and  its  bells  are  rather 
shorter,  more  inflated,  and  of  the  palest  flesh  tint. 
One  can  imagine  how  charming  broad  sheets  of 
these  would  be  in  a  garden  that  was  furnished 
with  a  permanent  growth  of  things  for  which  it 
was  adapted,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  gardens 
that  would  grow  hardy  Heaths,  yet  have  not  a 
single  tuft  of  any  kind.  Then  there  is  E.  codo- 
nodes  again,  concerning  which  a  note  appears  on 
p.  77  in  The  Garden  of  January  2.S.  I  fear  the 
request  for  information  on  its  behaviour  generally 
will  not  meet  with  much  response,  for  it  will 
hardly  be  found  except  in  the  few  gardens  of  those 
who  know  and  appreciate  these  things.  Messrs. 
Wood,  of  Maresfield,  Sussex,  grow  some  quantity 
of  it,  and  it  does  well  in  their  nurseries.  The  place 
is  bleak  and  cold,  but  the  soil  is  well  drained,  lieing 
rather  sandy,  and  in  this  no  doubt  is  the  secret  of 
the  plants'  successfid  growth  and  perfect  hardi- 
ness. If  given  a  suitable  site  it  would  be  the  most 
charming  shrub  of  winter.  Its  slender  shoots  of 
graceful  green  are  almost  like  those  of  the  Tama- 
risk, and  recently  when  at  Maresfield,  all  through 
the  extensive  nursery  there  I  saw  nothing  so  pretty 
as  the  numerous  fine  bushes  of  this  Heath.  The 
shoots  of  last  year  were  showing  myriads  of  buds 
along  their  whole  length  and  promising  a  succes- 
sion for  many  weeks.  The  opened  flowers  are  of 
the  palest  flesh  white,  and  the  pink-tipped  buds 
glow  among  the  verdant  leafage.  A  reference  to 
Nicholson's  Dictionary 'gives  this  Heath  as  a  variety 
of  E.  arborea,  the  species  just  namtd  being  hanly, 
a  native  of  Europe,  growing  10  feet  high,  producing 
white  flowers  from  February  to  May,  and,  lastly, 
havint;-  several  varieties. — A.  H. 


BAMBOOS. 

1  AM  glad  to  say  that  my  experience  of  the  Bam- 
boos mentioned  by  "A  Gloucestershire  Parson" 
(page  112)  is  exactly  tlie  same  as  his,  although  we 
are  situated  among  the  hills  and  wilds  of  North 
Wales.  With  me  the  lovely  Arundinaria  falcata 
has  suffered  severely  the  past  three  winters,  and 
most  of  the  graceful  green^wands  are  browned  and 
killed  to  the  ground  ;  but  each  succeeding  summer 
the  growths  from  the  crowns  are  plentiful  a-:d 
strong,  many  making  16  feet  long  canes.  These 
with  the  odd  ones  that  survive  and  throw  a  few 
side  shoots  form  lovely  clumps  of  delicate  greenery 
even  early  in  the  summer.  It  is  altogether  a  most 
desirable  plant ;  a  pity  it  is  not  of tener  met 
with.  Bambusa  Metake  has  long  ere  this.  I  hope, 
fully  established  its  claim  to  hardiness;  neither 
wet,  east  winds  nor  frost  seem  detrimental  to  its 
well-being,  and  it  thrives  in  almost  any  position. 
We  hive  a  few  others  growing  here  that  withstand 
the  rigour  of  our  late  severe  winters  equally  f.s 
well  as  it,  with  the  advantage  of  being  more  grace- 
ful and  elegant  and  quite  as  free  in  growth,  if  not 
even  more  so.  One  which  I  believe  to  be  B.  viridis 
glaucescens,  a  most  vigorous  grower,  produce^ 
quantities  of  underground  stems  that  throw  up 
strong  canes  from  10  feet  upwards  the  first  season, 
and  are  clothed  the  next  and  subsequent  ones  with 
thickets  of  side  shoo'.s.  It  is  much  more  elegant 
in  habit  than  Metake  and  a  grand  plant  for  a  bold 
clump.  We  have  one  such  now,  although  annually 
robbed  for  increase  of  stock,  that  occupies  several 
square  yards  of  a  once  sub-tropical  bed,  and  even 
runs  out  on  to  the  surrounding  lawn.  In  connec- 
tion with  its  associates  and  surroundings,  this 
forms  a  pretty  picture.  Two  other  varieties  less 
rampant  and  also  less  spreading  in  growth  than 
the  preceding  ones  are  also  thoroughly  hardy  and 
stand  exposure  to  easterly  winds  remarkably  well, 
possessing  the  graceful  eleg.ance  of  Arundinaria 
falcata,  with  the  immense  advantage  of  being  ever- 
green.    These  are  two  sterling  varieties,  but  as  the 


nomenclature  of  this  class  of  plants  is  as  yet 
rather  mixed  and  uncertain,  I  shall  abstain  from 
attempting  to  name  them,  but  herewith  send  jou 
a  sprig  of  each  (Nos.  1  and  2),  hoping  you  will 
kindly  name  them,  as  well  as  the  others  also  en- 
closed. I  shall  also  be  grateful  for  a  list  of  other 
distinct,  tall-growing,  graceful  varieties,  for  I  am 
anxious  to  increase  our  collection  of  these,  being 
such  lovely  objects  in  the  landscape,  either  singly 
or  in  clumps  or  groups  on  lawns,  fringes  of  shrub- 
beries, streams  and  lakes  and  even  the  outskirts  of 
our  woods. — J.  E.,  Tan-ii-hn-lcli,  N.  Wales. 

*^'  The  small-leaved  kinds  so  much  resemble 
each  other  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  them  with 
certainty  by  means  of  branches,  although  in  rela- 
tion with  the  plant  they  appear  quite  distinct.  No. 
1,  viridis  glaucescens  ;  2,  aurea  ;  3,  Metake  ;  1, 
Simoni.  Other  good  kinds  are  violescens,  raitis 
and  Quilioi,  all  of  which  reach  16  feet  in  height, 
palmata  and  Ragamowski,  dwarfer  kinds  with 
magnificent  leaves  nearly  twice  the  length  and 
breadth  of  those  of  B.  Metake. — Ed. 


The  'Weeping  Holly.  — Amongst  weeping 
trees,  Ilex  Aquifulium  pendula  is  of  note,  and 
a  fine  specimen,  illustrating  its  beauty  when  on 
a  lawn,  may  be  seen  near  the  Cactus  house 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  tree,  or 
shrub,  whichever  one  is  pleased  to  call  it,  is  of 
remarkably  graceful  character,  the  branches  iCalling 
over  naturally  and  quite  touching  the  Grass.  A 
mats  of  deep  green  leafage,  bold  and  handsome,  is 
presented  to  the  eye.  so  thick  that  one  cannot  see 
the  main  stem,  and  the  effect  is  richer  when  there 
is  a  good  show  of  scarlet  berries.  The  WeepiuL^ 
Holly  is  a  charming  variety  for  the  outskirts  of  a 
large  lawn,  not  alone  for  its  perfeitt  weeping  habit, 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  bold,  deep  green,  and 
dense  foliage. 

Scarlet-berried  Ivy. — The  note  on  page  118 
regarding  the  ornamental  features  of  the  Tree  Ivy, 
especially  when  studded  with  berries,  induces  me 
to  ask  if  any  of  the  numerous  readers  of  The 
Gakden  have  fruited  the  scarlet-berried  Ivy  in 
this  country.  It  was  figured  in  the  Itt-riic  Ilortkule 
as  long  ago  as  1884,  and  was  soon  after  sent  here 
from  the  Continent,  but  though  I  have  seen  nu- 
merous examples  of  it  under  very  varied  condi- 
tions, I  have  not  yet  met  with  it  in  fruit ;  indeed, 
it  has  in  no  case  shown  any  sign  of  thickening 
out  in  the  tree-like  manner  that  the  common  Ivy 
assumes  preparatory  to  fruiting.  Regarded  solely 
as  a  climber,  it  is,  however,  a  very  pretty  Ivy  of  a 
free  yet  slender  growth,  plentifully  furnished  with 
leaves,  which  are  sometimes  ovate,  but  usually 
wedge-shaped  towards  the  point,  with  short  side 
lobes  at  the  base.  The  colour  of  the  leaf  is  green, 
but  sufijused  with  grey  along  the  veins,  and  this  is 
generally  so  noticeable,  that  the  entire  mass  of 
foliage  has  quite  a  greyish  tint.  It  was  illustrated 
under  the  varietal  name  of  aurantiaca,  and  the 
berries  there  shown  appeared  to  be  a  good  deal 
in  colour  like  those  of  the  Mountain  Ash.  Al- 
though Ivies  can  be  readily  struck  from  cuttings,  a 
good  many,  especially  the  weaker  kinds,  are  grafted 
on  to  the  stronger  growing  Irish  Ivy,  which  con- 
tinually pushes  forth  shoots  below  the  point  of 
union,  and  needs  constant  attention  for  their  re- 
moval. The  evil  effects  of  this  were  pointedly 
brought  home  to  me  some  time  since  when  I  was 
consulted  regarding  a  specimen  of  the  scarlet- 
berried  Ivy  which  was  growing  very  freely,  and 
on  examination  it  turned  out  that  the  shoots  from 
the  stock  had  completely  overgrown  the  graft, 
which  was  not  much  larger  than  when  planted, 
whereas  the  Iriih  Ivy  covered  a  considerable  space. 
— T.  

Iris  alata,  callei  also  I.  scorpioides,  is  a  very 
beautiful  spring-flowering  Iris  and  will  bloom  in 
the  late  autumn,  even  in  mid  winter,  if  the  weather 
is  favourable.  There  is  a  special  charm  in  the 
large  blue  flowers,  enriched  with  blotches  of  yel- 
low and  purple-lilac,  but  they  vary  in  this  respeot. 
Several  of  its  varieties  have  received  names  ;  spe- 
ciosa  has  larger  and  deeper  coloured  flowers,  and 


in  alba  they  are  milky  white,  hut  do  not  seem 
fixed,  sporting  to  blue.  One  really  does  not  want 
to  give  names  to  forms  of  a  species  unless  the 
characters  are  sufficiently  distinct  and  boldly 
marked.  A  sandy,  warm  soil  and  sheltered  posi- 
tion should  be  selected,  or  a  frame  to  protect  the 
flowers  from  the  weather.  Cultivated,  thoroughly 
well-ripened  bulbs  are  best  and  should  be  planted 
very  early  in  the  autumn.  They  will,  if  strong 
and  planted  at  the  proper  time,  not  delaying  it  too 
late,  bloom  well  the  first  year. 
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THE  CULTURE  AND  BLANCHING  OF 

DANDELION. 

FitOM  time  immemorial  a  salad  has  been  made 
from  the  young  leaves  of  Dandelion  plants 
found  growing  wild  iu  meadows,  on  roadsides, 
at  the  bottoms  of  walls,  Sic.  ;  but  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant  is  of  less  ancient  date,  al- 
though it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  At  the 
present  time,  moreover,  it  is  not  very  generally 
practised,  notwithstanding  its  facility  and  the 
good  quality  of  the  produce  which  it  yields.  In 
Lorraine,  however.  Dandelion  is  extensively 
grown,  and  I  can  testify  to  the  superior  quality 
of  the  plants  which  are  cultivated  in  the  .saiuly 
soil  of  the  Vosges  Mountains.  t)f  late  years 
the  acquisition  of  improved  varieties,  such  as 
those  named  "a  c(eur  pleiu"  and  "ameliore 
trcs-hatif,"  &c.,  has  caused  the  plant  to  be 
somewhat  more  largely  grown  in  gardens. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  "  Bon  Jar- 
dinier"  of  1830,  the  credit  of  having,  about 
that  time,  made  the  first  attempt  to  cultivate 
Dandelion  was  unanimously  attributed  to  M. 
Ponsard,  of  Chalons  sur-Marne.  This  priority 
was,  however,  subsequently  claimed  in  1857  by 
M.  Chatelaiu,  a  cultivator  at  Montinagny,  and 
hence  we  may  infer  that  between  these  two 
dates  the  culture  of  D.indeliou  was  very  little 
practised,  if  not  entirely  unknown  iu  some 
localities. 

On  the  authority  of  M.  Joigneaux,  we  must 
go  further  back  to  find  the  commencement  of 
this  culture,  and,  in  his  "Livre  de  la  Ferme," 
the  author  says  that  Bosc,  in  180!t,  had  already 
spoken  of  the  culture  of  Dandelion.  He  also 
reminds  us  that,  a  good  while  before  Bosc's 
time,  Philip  Miller,  in  his  "Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary," has  a  few  words  to  say  about  this  plant, 
and  states  that  in  his  day  it  Vr'as  "  seldom  cul- 
tivated." Writing  about  it  in  1809,  Bosc  uses 
the  following  words  ;  "  Some  amateurs  sow  it 
in  their  gardens.  Its  culture  is  ea.sy,  only  re- 
quiring the  seed  to  be  sown  before  winter  in  a 
well-prepared  bed  with  any  aspect,  to  keep  the 
bed  free  from  weeds  after  the  plants  liave 
come  up,  and  to  cover  the  plants  with  straw, 
leaves,  or  any  other  suitable  material  for  the 
purpose  of  blanching  the  leaves."  Since  the 
year  1809  the  methods  of  culture  liave  been 
improved.  "  The  market  gardeners  at  Nancy," 
write  MM.  Decaisne  and  Naudin  in  their 
"  Amateur  des  Jardins,''  "  sow  Dandelion  seed 
in  Apiil  and  May,  prick  out  the  seedlings  in 
rows  in  June  or  July,  and  blanch  the  leaves  in 
October  by  covering  the  plants  with  soil  5  inches 
or  G  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  make 
their  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  cover- 
ing of  soil,  they  are  cut  off  at  the  neck  of  the 
root  and  sent  to  market.  D.mdelion  leaves  in 
this  condition  form  a  very  tender  salad,  for 
which  they  are  superior  to  blanched  Chicory  or 
'  barbe  de  capuciu.'  " 

Dandelion  i-s  grown  in  two  difi'erent  ways,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  required  to  be  used  green  or 
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blanched  only  at  the  centre,  or  entirely  blanched 
either  where  it  grows  or  in  a  cellar.  In  the 
former  case  the  time  of  sowing  differs  according 
as  the  seedlings  are  to  lie  pricliod  out  or  not. 
It  may  be  stated  at  once  that  for  a  careful  mode 
of  culture  pricking  out  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
one  has  then  the  opportunity  of  selecting  the 
most  vigorous  plants,  from  which  the  largest 
crop  of  leaves  will  be  produced.  Such  plants 
will  be  much  sups^rior  to  those  which  are  sown 
to  remain,  whether  broadcast  or  in  rows,  and 
merely  thinned  out. 

In  growing  Dandelion  which  is  to  be  used 
green  or  blanched  only  at  the  centre  the  .seed  is 
sown  in  February  or  in  the  beginning  of  March 
(if  the  plants  are  not  to  be  pricked  out  the  seed 
need  not  be  sown  before  M;iy  or  the  beginning 
of  June,  but  we  have  seen  that  it  is  best  to 
prick  them  out).  The  sowing  is  made  in  the 
end  of  a  well-[)repared  bed,  using  seed  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  to  24  square  yards. 
The  .seedlings,  if  carefully  attended  to  when 
young,  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  in  May, 
when  they  should  be  jjricked  out  at  an  average 
distance  of  C>  inches  apart  every  way,  varying, 
however,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
When  they  have  taken  root  lirmly  the  only 
attention  they  will  refjuire  during  the  summer 
will  be  that  of  weeding  and  hoeing.  Watering 
may  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  plants  do  not  re- 
quire any  e.xcept  in  unusually  dry  seasons.  In 
October  the  rows  are  earthed  up  so  as  to  half 
cover  the  leaves,  of  which  gatherings  may  be 
made  from  November  on  through  the  whole 
winter,  drawing  the  knife  through  the  plant 
underneath  the  soil. 

In  growing  Dandelion  which  is  to  be  entirely 
blanched  where  it  grows,  the  instructions  as  to 
sowing,  A:c.,  given  in  the  preceding  case  will  be 
equally  ajjplioable.  The  arrangement  which 
admits  of  the  heaviest  crop  being  taken  from  a 
given  area  of  ground  is  that  in  which  the  plant- 
ing is  made  in  beds  about  4  feet  wide,  separated 
from  one  another  by  alleys  or  spaces  2  feet  in 
width.  During  the  summer  the  soil  of  these 
intervening  spaces  having  been  duly  broken  up 
can  be  utilised  for  growing  various  crops,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  waste  of  ground.  In  the 
beds  the  Dandelion  [ilants  are  set  out  in  eight 
rows  in  each  bed,  and  at  a  distance  of  5  inches 
apart  in  the  rows. 

The  best  time  for  commencing  the  blanching 
of  the  plants  in  the  beds  is  the  beginning  of 
February,  although  in  well-drained  soils  it  may 
be  done  in  November.  Blanching  in  February 
for  preference,  the  beds  are  first  covered  with  a 
layer  about  2  inches  deep  of  .spent  hotbed  com- 
post, on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  layer,  5 
inches  or  (i  inches  deep,  of  soil  taken  froni 
the  intervening  spaces  or  alleys  and  finely 
broken  up  before  it  is  put  on  the  beds.  As 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  pushed  through  the 
layer  of  soil  and  appear  above  the  surface 
they  are  gathered,  the  root  of  the  plant  being 
cut  through  just  below  the  neck,  so  that  all 
the  leaves  may  come  away  together.  Usually, 
however,  the  leaves  are  out  through  above  the 
neck  of  the  root  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
another  cr(ip  from  the  same  roots  imder  the 
same  treatment  in  the  following  year  ;  but 
from  numerous  trials  and  experiments  made  by 
M.  Hardy,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no 
advantage  in  making  use  of  the  .same  Dande- 
lion plants  for  several  seasons,  as,  after  the 
first  season,  they  come  into  flower  much  earlier 
and  produce  a  smaller  proportion  of  leaves  than 
young  plants  do,  and  the  leaves  are  also  not  so 
fine.  Besides,  for  marketing  purposes  the 
clusters  of  leaves  are  more  attractive  to  pur- 
chasers when  they  are  gathered  with  the  neck 


of  the  root  attached,  and  they  also  keep  fresh 
much  longer. 

If  only  a  small  quantity  of  Dandelion  is 
needed  for  the  use  of  a  single  fauiily,  beds  will 
not  be  necessar}',  as  the  [ilants  may  be  set  out 
in  a  few  rows  sufficiently  far  apart  from  one 
another  to  furnish  from  the  intervening  space 
soil  enough  for  the  earthing  up.  This  mode  of 
growing  Dandelion  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  Vosges  region,  and  gatherings  are  made  of 
the  leaves  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
March  and  the  beginning  of  April. 

The  following  method  of  blanching  Dande- 
lion in  cellars,  which  is  practised  at  Versailles, 
is  reconmiended  by  M.  Hardy  :  In  autumn, 
roots  of  Dandelion  plants  which  were  pricked 
out  in  April  are  made  up  into  bundles  in  the 
same  way  as  Chicory  roots  are  bundled  for 
"  barbe  de  capuciu,"  care  being  taken  to 
reject  any  roots  that  are  too  coarse,  as 
these  would  produce  several  buds  instead 
of  one,  and  would  yield  only  small  leaves. 
The  Dandelion  roots  are  then  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Chicory,  but  their  growth  is 
not  so  rapid,  and  it  takes  about  three  weeks  to 
have  them  well  blanched.  The  yield  by  this 
process  is  not  very  large.  At  Versailles,  from 
plants  that  were  pricked  out  li  inches  apart 
every  way,  the  yield  per  area  of  120  square 
yards  was  about  si.xty  bundles,  each  measuring 
o2  inches  in  girth. 

As,  under  a  careful  system  of  culture,  beds 
of  Dandelion  plants  should  not  last  longer  than 
one  year,  it  is  important  to  secure  a  supply  of 
good  seed  for  the  following  season.  With  this 
object  .some  of  the  plants  which  are  most 
almndantly  furnished  with  the  broadest  leaves 
are  allowed  to  bloom  and  run  to  seed,  and  as 
their  flowers  make  their  appearance  the  blooms 
which  expand  on  any  of  the  other  plants  are 
nipped  ott',  which  serves  two  purposes,  viz. ,  that 
of  relieving  the  plants  from  the  weakening 
effects  of  flowering,  and  that  of  preventing  the 
soil  in  the  vicinity  from  being  filled  with  self- 
sown  Dandelion  plants.  The  seed  of  the  se- 
lected plants  is  gathered  as  it  ripens,  after  the 
dew  of  the  preceding  night  has  evaporated  from 
it  and  before  it  has  been  dispersed  by  the  wind, 
which  easily  blows  it  away.  This  seed  preserves 
its  germinating  power  for  three  years,  but  it  is 
better  always  to  use  seed  that  is  not  more  than 
one  year  old. 

The  culture  of  Dandelion  is,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  account,  very  easy  and  very 
simple,  and  produces  an  excellent  salad-plant 
which  is  not  sufticiently  appreciated  nor  even 
sufficiently  known,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
common  wild  Dandelion  which  may  be  gathered 
everywhere  in  spring.  There  is  always  some 
spot  in  the  kitchen  garden  where  it  may  be 
grown  every  year,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  wirev.'orni,  which  sometimes  attacks  its  roots, 
there  is  no  insect  or  disease  known  to  injure 
this  thoroughly  hardy  plant. — Renie  Hoiticulc. 


Early  Carrots. —To  those  in  qutst  of  good 
early  t'iiriMts,  J  \\'uuld  recommeiiil  Parisiaa  Forcing 
and  K.irly  I'lviicli  Horn.  Both  are  exceedingly  early. 
It  seems  strange  that  in  many  gardens  you  see  nothing 
but  the  Sbiiit  Horn  as  an  early  kind.  The  two  kinds 
named  above  are  a  long  way  liefore  that  kind  in  point 
of  earliness.  When  well  cooked  they  arc  so  soft,  that 
they,  as  it  were,  melt  away  in  the  mouth.  I  need 
them  early,  and  accordingly  sow  them  in  January  <in 
a  hotbed.— F.  A.  C. 

Winter  Spinach.— Abundant  evidence  is  to 
hand  this  year  of  the  superior  hardiness  of  round 
r.  piickly  Spinach.  The  latter  will  doubtless 
come  again  presently,  as  the  hearts  are  sound,  and 
furnish  us  with  a  good  supply,  but  at  present  it 
looks  very  sickly,  and  has  lost  all  its  outer  leaves, 
whilst,    on    the    other    hand,   I    picked    from    a 


bed  of  the  round  immediately  it  was  clear  of 
snow.  The  quarter  devoted  to  winter  Spinach  has 
had  very  litile  in  the  shape  of  manure  since  the 
winter  of  ISIIO.  It  was  heavily  manured  and 
deeply  dug  then,  and  planted  in  the  spring  of 
1H9I  with  Brus.sels  Sprouts  and  sprouting  Broccoli. 
These  stood  until  February,  18'.lli,  when  the  ground 
was  cleared,  forked  and  planted  at  once  with  Duke 
of  Albany  Potato.  I  lifted  a  good  crop  of 
this  at  the  end  of  July,  spread  on  a  surface  di  eas- 
ing of  native  guano,  pricked  this  in,  gave  a  slight 
treading  to  settle  the  soil,  and  sowed  Spinach  the 
second  week  in  August.  This  has  been  the  routine 
followed  for  this  particular  series  of  crops  for 
several  season.s,  and  I  find  it  answers  the  purpose 
admirably  for  winter  Spinach.  The  growth  made 
is  stouter  and  more  sturdy  than  when  I  sowed 
on  more  recently  manured  land,  and  the  percentage 
of  loss  comparatively  trifling. — E.  Buiirell,  Clatv- 
mont. 

Celery  and  the  frost. —The  Celeries  have 
had  a  severe  lime  of  it  during  the  past  month,  and 
upon  examination  of  varieties  I  find  none  have 
stood  the  test  so  wetl  as  St.indard-bearer.  This  is 
ceitaioly  one  of  the  hardiest  vanetifs  grown. 
Of  course  much  of  its  hardiness  is  due  to  its 
sturdy  habit  and  solid  growth.  There  are  many 
larger  Celeries,  but  I  do  not  think  they  equal  this 
for  late  planting  and  frojt-resisting  propel  ties. 
The  plants  I  write  of  as  having  taken  little  harm  by 
the  severe  weather  were  grown  as  sturdy  as  possible. 
The  plants  were  raised  on  a  cold  frame,  sown  thinly, 
kept  thin,  and  transplanted  into  their  permanent 
quarters  direct.  By  this  means  short  thick  foliage 
is  the  result,  and  it  is  surprising  how  such  folisge 
compared  with  that  which  is  drawn  lesists  frost. 
Another  point  is  late  moulding.  This  iillows  the 
leaves  and  stalk  to  get  hard  before  the  soil  is 
applied.  Of  course  for  early  supplies  this  plan  can- 
not be  adopted,  and  in  heavy  land  it  would  te 
difficult,  but  in  light  soils  it  has  a  great  advantage 
in  warding  off  frost,  and  exces.sive  wet  does  not  rot 
tiie  centre,  as  is  often  the  case  with  early  moulding. 
For  late  uses  the  best  white  is  Sandringliam,  but 
this  is  less  hardy  thnn  the  first-named.  Objection 
may  be  made  to  red  Celeries  on  account  of  their 
colour,  but  if  Standard-bearer  is  kept  for  late  use 
it  loses  much  of  its  pink  colour,  is  one  of  the 
best-flavoured  kinds  grown,  and  requires  less  pro- 
tection than  the  white  varieties. — S.  H.  B. 


LEEKS. 
We  find  in  our  best  vegetable  competitions  that 
Leeks  have  attained  not  only  to  a  high  position, 
but  also  have  been  shown  in  very  superior  form. 
Something  of  this  advance  on  the  part  of  a  vege- 
table which  has  never  been  held  in  very  high 
esteem  in  England,  although  very  popular  in 
Wales  ami  in  Scotland,  is  perhaps  due  to  improved 
varieties  and  something  to  superior  metlnds  of 
cultivation.  No  doubt  now  the  most  popular  ex- 
hibition Leek  is  the  Long  Winter,  otherwise  Exhi- 
bition, Champion,  and  other  designations.  This 
when  fully  grown  has  leaf  stems  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  broom-handle,  and  should  be  blanched 
clean  and  as  white  as  snow  to  a  height  of  from 
12  inches  to  14  inches.  It  is  not  often  that  so  un- 
usual a  length  of  pure  white  stems  of  good  size  is 
found,  but  some  exhibited  at  Manchester  last 
autumn  under  the  name  of  Exhibition  were  of  that 
length,  and  generally  considered  by  competent 
judges  to  have  been  so  far  the  best  seen  any- 
where. I  have  learnt  from  the  grower  that  the 
plants  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  a  pan  under 
glass  in  January  ;  later  dibbled  out  into  small  pots 
singly,  grown  on  in  ■'5-inch  pots,  the  stems  being 
kept  well  down,  and  from  these  when  10  inches 
out  of  the  pots  turned  out  into  well-piepared  soil, 
and  in  a  row  at  15  inches  apart.  The  jdanling 
was  done  through  the  unusual  aid  of  a  Potato 
dibber,  holes  with  its  help  being  made  12  inches 
deep  at  the  required  intervals.  Into  these  holes 
the  plants  were  dropped,  so  that  fully  .8  inches 
of  the  stems  were  below  the  surface.  Then 
old  pot  soif  was  placed  in  about  the  stems  for 
a  few  inches  in  depth,  and   as  the  plants  grew 
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this  was  added  to,  until  in  time  not  only  were  the 
holes  fill!  up,  but  earth  was  added  to  form  a  ridge, 
and  thus  the  considerable  height  of  blanching  was 
accomplished.  Of  course,  plenty  of  water  was 
given  when  needed,  but  as  the  soil  was  very 
deeply  trenched  and  heavily  manured,  and  was 
also  of  a  retentive  nature,  no  considerable  quantity 
was  necessary.  It  was  found  that  roots  went 
down  into  the  soil  a  depth  of  18  inches,  showing 
how  much  plants  of  this  description  like  ample 
root-room  below.  The  practice  of  using  old  sandy 
pot  soil  for  blanching  is  a  good  one,  as  this  compost 
is  less  likely  to  stain  the  stems  than  the  ordinary 
manured  soil  does. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Sons  have  shown  very  hand- 
some samples  of  the  Champion  or  Long-stem  Leek, 
and  it  is  evident  that  Leek  culture  is  in  the  far 
north  better  understood  than  in  the  south  gener- 
ally. Still,  we  have  some  growers  and  exhibitors 
who  can  well  hold  their  own,  although  they  be  but 
few.  The  long-stemmed  form,  with  its  non-pro- 
jecting root  or  bulb,  is  now  held  in  much  higher 
esteem  than  is  the  broad  short-stemmed  Lyon  or 
Bouen  variety,  although  at  one  time  that  was  the 
more  commonly  exhibited.  Leeks  are,  of  course, 
only  useful  when  blanched,  and  the  narrow  long 
stems  are  more  acceptable  when  cooked  than  are 
the  short  thick  ones.  Very  much  of  acceptance  de- 
pends upon  cooking  ;  hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  the 
Leek  is  far  from  being  a  common  vegetable,  and 
more  often  used  to  flavour  soups,  &c.,  than  em- 
ployed to  make  a  separate  vegetable  dish. 

A.  D. 


PLANTING  POTATOES. 
With  the  exception  of  the  first  early  varieties, 
that  can  hardly  be  grown  too  quickly  and  are  lifted 
and  consumed  before  they  are  really  ripe,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  highly-enriched  soil  of  any  good 
kitchen  garden  presents  good  Potato  ground.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  in  such  rich  soils  tubers 
ever  exhibit  the  best  quality  or  flavour,  for  should 
the  breadths  escape  disease,  the  exceeding  coarse 
growth  which  always  results  fails  to  produce  in  the 
tubers  that  solidity  and  excellence  usually  found 
in  tubers  grown  in  an  open  field.  It  is  wise  for 
gardeners  to  liave  always  in  reserve  a  piece  of  land 
ootsi'le  the  ordinary  kitchen  garden,  which  is,  how- 
soever deeply  worked,  yet  but  always  moderately 
manured.  Capital  successional  crops  are  Peas  and 
Beans,  especially  that  these  manufacture  or  deposit 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  sufficient  for  their  own  pur- 
poses and  any  succeeding  crop.  Then  Cabbages, 
or  any  member  of  the  Brassica  family,  may  follow, 
having  had  a  fair  dressing  of  stable  manure,  and 
Potatoes  should  follow,  these  being  helped  by 
superphosphate  and  potasii  in  chemical  or  mineral 
form,  dre.ssed  into  the  drills  with  the  sets.  In  such 
cases,  if  the  soil  be  gener.ally  well  suited  for  Po- 
tatoes, the  crops  should  not  only  be  large,  but  of 
great  excellence.  To  apply  artificial  manures 
efficiently  with  Potatoes,  I  have  always  found  it 
best  to  sow  in  the  compound  thinly  with  the  seed 
tubers  in  drills.  These  should  be  prepared  roughly 
in  good  time,  so  that  the  work  of  planting 
may  not  be  hindered  later  on.  Ordinarily,  all 
strong-growing  varieties  are  planted  too  closely 
together.  That  is  done  on  the  mistaken  assump- 
tion that  density  of  plant  means  density  of 
tubers — a  great  error.  Ordinarily  when  the  cultiva- 
tion is  good  it  is  found  tfcat  rows  3  feet  apart  will 
give  a  better  tuber  produce  than  will  rows  only  2 
feet  apart.  In  the  latter  case  the  plants  are  far 
too  crowded  to  permit  of  full  development.  It  is 
common  practice  to  plant  in  the  rows  at  12  inches 
apart.  I  prefer  from  15  inches  to  IG  inches.  In 
setting  out  ground  for  furrows  3  feet  apart,  the  or- 
dinary course,  therefore,  is  to  mark  out  the  ground 
in  3-feet  widths  vvrith  aline  and  a  hoe,  then  with  a 
long-tined  fork  throw  up  each  breadth  into  a  sharp 
rough  ridge.  That  admits  of  full  aeration  orsweet- 
ening  of  tbe  ground.  Advantage  is  taken  of  hard 
weather  to  run  along  the  furrows  half  decayed 
leaves  or  short  fresh  stable  manure,  which  later  is 
deeply  forked  in.  This  acts  as  drainage,  especially 
in  adhesive  soils.     Shallow  drills  are  drawn  along 


the  centre  of  the  furrow  with  a  hoe;  into  these  the 
sets  are  laid,  and  the  dusting  of  dry  manure  given 
also ;  that  which  has  little  of  nitrogen  and  more 
superphosphates  and  potash  as  more  productive  of 
firm  well-fed  tubers  is  best.  Then  the  sides  of  the 
ridges  are  forked  in  on  the  sets  to  a  depth  of  4 
inches.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  in  the  moist  soil 
the  manures  become  available  for  the  rootlets  of 
the  shoots,  the  sets  put  forth,  and  the  aid  thus 
afforded  early  is  sustained  for  some  time.  Later 
the  soil  between  the  rows  is  forked  over  to  fully 
pulverise  it  and  prepare  it  for  the  earthing,  which 
should  always  be  efficiently  done,  and  can  be  so 
when  the  plants  are  3  feet  apart.  Those  who  want 
very  fine  tubers  will  do  well  to  disbud  the  sets  to 
one  shoot.  Those  who  prefer  many  of  less  size 
may  allow  each  set  to  carry  three  or  four  shoots. 
Medium-sized  tubers  are  for  ordinary  consumption 
always  better  than  are  large  ones.  A.  D. 


Storing  Onions.— I  found  that  at  Titsey  Park, 
where  the  gardener  had  in  his  store  a  very  fine  lot 
and  a  splendid  sample  of  Onion  Maincrop,  the 
practice  of  roping,  if  the  term  may  in  this  case  be 
applied,  was  of  an  unusual  character.  Not  straw, 
but  stout  rods  of  Hazel  or  Ash  were  used,  and  fully 
5  feet  in  length.  Some  !>  inches  of  either  end  were 
not  used,  but  the  re.-t  was,  and  the  ropes  were 
therefore  some  :ii  feet  if  really  not  i  feet  in 
length.  The  plan  adopted  is  as  follows :  these 
rods,  which  are  about  li  inches  through,  are  tied 
tightly  with  string  at  either  end.  then  are  split 
right  down  through  the  middle,  the.se  halves  being 
again  split.  A  dextrous  labourer  has  a  tool  to 
keep  open  the  splits,  into  which  is  pressed  the 
stem  of  the  Onion  plant,  and  that  he  does  going 
round  the  sticks,  so  that  the  Onions  lie  close  to- 
gether until  nearly  the  top  is  reached.  Then  they 
are  hung  up  in  a  cool  shed,  and  so  keep  well  all  the 
winter. —  D. 

Disbudding  Potatoes. — The  value  of  keeping 
Potato  seed  tubers  in  shallov;  boxes  and  sprouting 
them  in  very  gentle  warmth  before  planting,  espe- 
cially early  varieties,  has  been  so  often  shown, 
that  it  need  not  be  dealt  upon.  But  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  induce  persons  who  take  so  much  piins  to 
go  still  further  and  remove  carefully  with  the 
point  of  a  small  knife  all  the  side  buds  or  shoots, 
leaving  only  the  strongest,  or  two  at  the  most, 
which  are  usually  from  the  crown  of  the  tuber.  A 
medium-sized  set,  especially  if  whole  or  uncut, 
having  one  stout  well-developed  shoot  will  as  a 
rule  give  better  crop  results  than  will  one  that  is 
three  times  the  size  and  has  several  shoots,  and  to 
employ  large  tubers,  especially  when  the  sprouting 
and  disbudding  processes  are  employed,  is  waste. 
The  practice  of  disbudding  is  good  for  all  tuber  sets 
where  it  can  be  adopted,  and  it  is  not  difficult  in 
gardens  where  the  plantings  do  mt  exceed  ten  or 
twelve  bushels,  as  the  work  can  always  be  done  on 
wet  days. — A. 

Mint  for  forcing. — For  market  it  is  needful 
to  make  Mint  culture  a  speciality  and  to  do  it  re- 
markably well.  It  is  only  where  there  are  to  be 
had  clusters  or  masses  of  roots  that  can  be  cut  out 
with  a  sharp  spade  in  squares  a  few  inches  thick, 
and  in  that  way  be  carried  into  houses  or  frames 
in  bulk,  so  that  the  shoit  growth  is  dense  and 
strong,  that  such  form  of  Mint  culture  pays.  In 
private  gardens  where  a  few  boxes  of  forced  Mint 
will  suffice,  or  perhaps  a  frame  is  specially  filled 
with  the  clumps  of  roots,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pre- 
pare these  by  setting  in  stout  tops  or  cuttings 
thickly  so  as  to  ensure  even  plants  all  over  the 
box  or  beds,  and  by  giving  liberal  waterings  with 
liquid  manure  ensure  free  and  almost  luxuriant 
growth.  Boxes  for  Mint  culture  should  have  an 
inside  depth  of  from  (J  inches  to  7  inches,  be 
filled  with  some  good  turfy  material  and  decayed 
manure  one  half,  the  rest  being  good  sandy  soil. 
Then  if  the  Mint  tops  be  pricked  out  into  these  at 
3  inches  apart,  and  the  boxes  stood  in  a  close 
frame,  especially  having  a  little  bottom-heat,  the 
cuttings  will  soon  root,  and  during  the  summer 
give  such  growth  as  to  produce  a  mat  of  stout  roots. 
Old  clumps  of  roots  may  be  broken  up,  the  stouter 


pieces  selected  and  laid  in  on  .5  inches  of  soil  and 
pressed  into  position  then  be  covered  up  with  an 
inch  of  fine  soil,  well  watered,  and  stood  in  a  frame 
to  induce  quick  growth.  So  treated  it  is  very  easy 
to  have  enough  boxes  of  Mint  for  gentle  forcing 
and  to  keep  up  a  good  succession  all  through  the 
winter. — A. 


EARLY  LETTUCES. 


AuTUMN-UAisED  LettucB  plants  are,  as  a  rule, 
sown  too  early,  and  those  who  did  .so  will  now 
have  to  sufl'er  for  their  pains,  and  we  must 
now  endeavour  to  till  up  this  void.  The  sow- 
ing of  the  seeds,  although  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion in  itself,  is  in  many  cases  the  source  of 
failure,  or  rather  the  cause  of  the  plants  not 
hearting  so  well  as  they  should  do.  A  Lettuce 
is  of  little  value  unless  it  is  well  hearted,  be 
it  early  or  late  ;  therefore  means  should  be 
taken  in  even  the  smalle.st  detail  of  culture 
that  the  plants  should  not  suffer  in  this  re- 
spect. Thick  sowing  is  an  error  to  be  avoided. 
In  the  garden  which  I  now  have  charge  of,  it 
used  at  one  time  to  be  asserted  that  hearted 
Lettuces  could  not  be  grown,  but  I  soon  found 
out  the  cause,  and  Lettuces  will  now  succeed  as 
well  as  could  be  wished.  It  was  simply  in  the 
sowing  that  the  error  was  made.  If  good  full- 
hearted  Lettuces  are  to  be  had,  the  plants  must 
have  free  development  from  the  very  earliest 
stage.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see 
the  seeds  sown  in  a  seed-box  so  thickly,  that 
a  few  plants  out  of  a  corner  are  all  that  are 
used.  There  may  be  one  or  two  plants  by 
themselves,  but  what  a  contrast  are  these  to 
the  others.  They  are  sturdy  little  plants,  not 
drawn  in  the  least,  and  may  be  lifted  with  a 
label  with  a  fair  quantity  of  roots.  Such  plants 
as  these  do  not  wither  up  under  sunshine,  but 
take  readily  to  the  soil  they  are  pricked  out  in 
and  grow  steadily  ahead. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in  an  ordi- 
nary cutting  box,  the  soil  being  e(iual  parts  of 
loam  and  leaf  soil.  What  varieties  should  be 
.sown  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  tlie  grower. 
One  may  pin  liis  faith  to  one  variety  and  an- 
other to  another.  I  am  not  so  dogmatic  as  to 
assert  that  only  the  Cabbage  forms  should 
be  grown,  and  that  those  wlio  use  the  Cos  forms 
only  do  not  know  what  a  good  Lettuce  is.  They 
each  have  their  admirers.  The  earliest  Cabbage 
forms  turn  in  the  quickest  ;  therefore,  if  Let- 
tuces are  expected  as  early  as  possible  from 
cultivation  carried  on  mainly  in  the  open  air,  a 
good  selection  should  be  sown,  also  a  good  Cos 
form  as  well.  A  gentle  heat  is  needed  to  raise 
the  seedlings,  but  as  soon  as  through  the  soil, 
remove  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature,  where  the  plants  will  gain  strength. 
Before  the  plants  are  eventually  planted  out 
they  will  have  to  be  further  prepared  by  prick- 
ing off  into  low  frames  or  temporary  slielters. 
The  plants  must  be  prepared  by  placing  a  layer 
of  rotten  manure  on  a  level  surface  to  the  depth 
of  2  inches  and  the  same  depth  of  light  soil. 
The  plants  pricked  out  into  this  4  inches  apart 
each  way  will  if  kept  sprinkled  for  a  few  days, 
and  also  shaded  if  needed,  soon  become  esta- 
blished. The  time  for  planting  in  the  open 
will  of  course  depend  upon  the  weather. 
Directly  the  weather  is  genial,  after  the  plants 
are  strong  enough  to  be  trusted  in  the  open, 
they  must  be  planted  out.  The  soil  for  Lettuce 
must  be  rich  and  well  pulverised,  and  for  the 
first  batch,  select  a  warm  sheltered  spot, 
especially  for  the  Cabbage  forms,  as  these  come 
along  more  quickly  on  a  warm  south  border. 
The  plants  being  lifted  with  a  trowel,  must  be 
planted  intact  with  the  soil  adhering  to  the 
roots,   when  they  will  start    ahead.     A  cheap 
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method  of  forwarding  a  few  rows  is  by  using 
long  portable  protectors,  as  I  have  previously 
described  in  the  pa^es  of  The  Gakhen.  They 
are  cheap  and  easily  made.  Nine-inch  or  12- 
inch  boards  are  placed  on  edge  and  joined 
together  with  a  few  cross  pieces,  so  that  when 
iixed  they  are  a  foot  apart.  Along  the  top 
edges  are  cut  grooves  into  which  glass  is  slid. 
By  having  them  in  0-feet  lengths  they  are  handy 
to  move  about.  It  is  a  very  simple  con- 
trivance and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  indi- 
cated. By  using  these  protectors  Lettuces  may  be 
cut  quite  a  fortnight  earlier.  A.  Y.  A. 


Hardiness    of   Lily-white    Seakale. — The 
only  fault  1  hav3  to  lind  with  the  improved  form 


uninjured.  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to 
hear  that  the  Lily-white  Seakale  has  not  been 
injured  in  some  districts,  but,  all  the  same,  main- 
tain that  it  is  not  nearly  so  hardy  as  the  form  it  is 
rapidly  superseding. — M.  li. 

Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  Bean. — I  was 
pleased  to  see  on  p.  70  a  word  of  praise  for  this 
excellent  Bean.  It  is  of  quite  dwarf  growth,  very 
early,  and  crops  remarkably  well.  It  originated,  I 
think,  at  Shipston-on-Stour  as  a  sport  from  the 
Dwarf  Fan  or  Cluster,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
e.arliest  and  dwarfest  of  all  our  garden  Beans,  and 
it  bears  pods  containing  three  or  four  beans.  In 
consequence  of  its  colour,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to 
any  of  the  white  Beans  for  table  purposes,  and  it 
is  always  scarce  and  dear,  as  seed  growers  appear 
to  e.xperience  ditliculty  in  getting  sutlicient  quan- 
liM^s  of  it.     It  should  be  sown  on  an  early  border 


Dendrobium  Pierardi, 


of  Seakale  known  as  Lily-white  is  its  'comparative 
tenrierness.  The  old  form  absolutely  defies  the 
most  severe'frosts,  but  not  so  the  in  other  respects 
very  superior  Lily-white.  For  two  successive 
winters  all  crowns  of  the  latter  that  were  left  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  frost  have  been  completely 
ruined  ;  whereas,  the  old  purple-tipped  variety  is 
as  sound  as  possible.  Having  been  once  caught, 
no  mistake  was  made  this  winter,  and  the  majority 
of  the  crowns  that  were  not  lifted  and  stored 
ready  for  forcing  were  heavily  ridged  over  with 
soil,  this  proving  their  salvation.  Ours  is  a  cold, 
retentive  soil,  and  anything  growing  in  it  vary 
often  suffers  badly  from  severe  frosts  when  the 
same  crops  in  other  gardens,  the  subsoil  of  which 
is  of  a  gravelly  or  warmer  nature,  escape  almost 


in  gold  soil,  and  the-,  it  corner^ 'n  before  any  of 
the  other  Broad  Beans,  ind  when  well  cooked  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  delicacy.  It  was  sent  out 
about  thirty  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Beck,  Hender- 
son and  Child,  at  that  time  wholesale  seedsmen  in 
the  Adelphi.  What  should  have  caused  the  sport 
is  not  clear,  but  it  may  be  remarkei  we  possess 
green  forms  both  of  the  common  Lougpod  and  the 
Green  Windsor,  and  the  opinion  is  generally  held 
that  the  green  Beans  are  better  flavoured  than  the 
white  ones.  Both  retain  their  green  colour 
when  ripe,  and  may  on  that  account  be  used  at 
table  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  the  white  sort. 
Besides,  cooks  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
white  Beans  when  cooked  are  much  less  attractive 
on  the  table  than  the  green  ones,  and  that  is  no 


doubt  the  reason  why  the  green  Longpod  and  the 
Green  Windsor  are  so  much  grown  for  market, 
though  the  green  types  are  always  higher 
in  price  than  the  white  ones.  By  some  they  are 
regarded  as  rather  tenderer  in  habit.  The  price  of 
Beck's  Green  Gem  is  always  high,  as  stocks  of  it 
are  always  very  scarce,  and  it  can  rarely  be  pur- 
chased at  a  less  price  than  2s.  per  quart. — R.  D, 


Orchids. 


DENDROBIUM   PIERARDI. 

D.  PiKRARDi  is  named  after  M.  Pierard,  a 
Frenchman,  who  found  it,  and  by  whom  it  was 
introduced  to  the  gardens  of  England.  It  is  a 
common  plant  in  India,  being  widely  distributed 
throughout  that  country,  but  it  is  particularly 
common  in  the  forests  in  the  Sunderbunds 
of  the  Ganges,  from  whence  it  was  originally 
imported.  Hence,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  re- 
quires strong  heat  and  abundance  of  moisture 
in  order  to  produce  strong  growths,  and  I  have 
frequently  had  this  plant  ]]roduce  stout  stem- 
like pendulous  bulbs,  some  5  feet  and  G  feet  in 
length.  When  fully  grown  the  plant  should  be 
dried  oil' and  kept  considerably  cooler  than  during 
the  summer.  This  will  speedily  cause  the  bulbs  to 
.swell  up,  and  the  leaves  to  shrivel  and  fall,  as  the 
plant  is  deciduous  and  loses  all  its  foliage  before 
dowerintr.  Early  in  the  season  the  flowers  will 
begin  to^show  all  along  the  stems.  These,  mostly 
borne  in  pairs,  are  of  a  creamy  mauve,  or  cream- 
coloured  in  some  forms,  the  lip  large,  downy, 
and  of  a  soft  sulphur-yellow,  bearing  a  few 
purple  streaks  at  the  base.  The  plant  should 
be  grown  upon  a  block  or  in  hanging  baskets, 
as  being  a  pendulous  kind  it  will  not  thrive  if 
made  to  grow  upwards.  The  baskets  .should 
be  well  drained,  and  be  filled  with  good  fibrous 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  The  plants  may  be 
grown  in  the  very  hottest  place  possible  to  put 
them,  always  being  kept  well  supplied  with 
water  during  growth,  but  during  winter  a 
temperature  of  between  5.")'  and  G0°  will  be 
ample.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
Dendrobe,  some  of  which  are  very  inferior. 
One  of  the  best  is  D.  P.  latifoliuui,  which  pro- 
duces fine  flowers  rather  more  freely  than  is 
the  case  with  the  type. 


Masdevallia  platyglossa.— This  species  is 
one  whose  appearance  when  in  flower  usually  calls 
forth  the  verdict  that  it  is  more  curious  than  beau- 
tiful. Such,  however,  is  the  character  of  Ihree- 
fourths  of  cultivaled  Masdevallias,  and  it  has 
proved  no  bar  to  I  heir  popularity.  The  plant  has 
the  usual  tufted  haViit  of  this  genus,  its  fleshy 
l€av3s  beirg  elliptical  and  pointed,  with  well- 
marked  petioles.  The  flowers  are  very  broad  and 
the  sepals  are  not  attenuated,  as  in  many  species 
of  Masdevallia,  The  lip,  too,  is  remaikable  for 
its  size  and  width.  In  the  majority  of  this  genus 
the  lip  m'ght  be  non-existent  for  any  appreciable 
dirterence  that  it  makes  to  the  appearance  of  the 
flower  ;  but  here  it  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length'and  oblong  in  shape.  Its  tongue-like  form 
suggested  the  specific  name  to  Reichenbach.  The 
flovvers  are  of  a  uniform  pale  green,  a  few  warts 
occurring  at  the  top  of  the  lip.  It  first  flowered  in 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  at  Burford  Lodge 
some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  and  it  has  lately  been 
in  bloom  at  Kew. 

Cattleya  Trianse.— From  Mr.  Seeger,  of  Dul- 
wich,  comes  a  fine  lot  of  varieties  of  this  useful 
and  beautiful  plant,  some  being  very  fine.  No,  1 
is  the  variety  n.amed  by  Moore  and  figured  as  Rol- 
lissoni, having  the  sepals  and  petals  slightly  shaded 
with  soft  rosy  purple,  the  lip  deeper  coloured,  with 
rich  orange  throat.  No,  5  is  a  very  fine  form  of 
the  variety  chocoensis.     This   variety  appears  to 
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be  flowering  very  finely  this  season.  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  the  flowers  do  not  open  more.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  broad  and  pure  white,  the  lip  also 
•white,  deeply  tipped  with  deep  purple.  No.  0  is 
the  form  known  as  Backhousiana.  Its  flowers  are 
very  large  and  well  formed,  the  sepals  and  petals 
white,  suft'used  with  pale  rose,  the  petals  having  a 
long  feathery  stain  at  the  points;  the  lip  large  and 
crisped  at  the  margin,  the  front  part  rich  magenta, 
tinged  with  purple;  throat  white,  with  a  yellow 
centre.  This  is  a  superb  form.  No.  '.I  is  a  finely- 
formed  flower  of  the  true  alba.  The  difference  can 
plainly  be  seen  by  glancing  at  the  next  (No.  10), 
which  is  delicata,  a  form  of  it  which  comes  very 
near  to  the  true  white  variety,  and  which  I  have 
on  more  than  one  occasion  seen  sold  under  the 
name  of  alba.  The  remaining  varieties  need  no 
comment.  It  must  be  acknowledged  the  dozen 
varieties  make  a  beautiful  exhibition  in  themselves, 
yet  at  the  same  time  there  are  no  flowers  like  the 
varieties  Osmani,  forraosa,  Leeana,  Kusselliana, 
Dodgsoni,  and  some  of  the  other  fine  forms. — 
W.  H.  G. 


quires  a  temperature  of  something  like  5°  more 
during  winter  as  a  minimum,  and  when  at  rest  it 
should  be  kept  much  drier  at  the  roots.  Cattleya 
citrina  requires  peculiar  treatment  and  does  best 
on  blocks  with  the  leaves  downwards.  Very  few 
people  have  succeeded  in  mastering  its  culture,  at 
least  to  establish  the  plants  permanently.  I  kmw 
one  only,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  of  Lowfields,  Kirkby 
Lonsdale.  I  saw  his  plants  suspended  from  the  roof- 
glass  on  blocks  in  flower  last  jear,  an!  they  were  a 
sight  worth  travelling  miles  to  see.  They  succeed 
admirably  in  a  warra'Cattleya  house  and  are  kept 
fairly  moist  even  in  winter.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  add  more  at  present.  Probably  the  occurrence 
is  merely  accidental  and  may  not  happen  again. 
—J.  Douglas. 


coloured  flowers  for  the  house.  A  specimen  in  the 
large  conservatory  at  Syon  House  is  of  interest,  as 
it  was  one  of  the  first  plants  that  found  a  home  in 
English  gardens.  It  had  been  placed  there  about 
seventy  yenrs  ago,  when  the  conservatory  was  built. 
Even  in  the  depth  of  winter  B.  venusta  will  bloom, 
the  spikes  of  flowers  being  trumpet  -  shaped 
and  rich  orange-crimson  in  colour.  It  is  not 
a  suitable  climber  for  a  small  house,  being  far 
too  strong  in  growth  and  occupying  too  large  a 
space.  In  such  conservatories  as  that  of  Syon 
this  plant  is  well  placed. 
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FAILURE  WITH  ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 
As  a  beginner  in  Orchid  culture,  I  shall  be  very 
grateful  it  any  of  your  correspondents  can  help 
me  by  explaining  the  cause  of  flower-spikes  of 
C3rtain  Odontcglossums,  viz.,  triumphans  and  Pes- 
catorei,  shrivelling  up  and  withering  after  growing 
8  inches  or  10  inches  long.  They  first  appeared 
early  in  January  during  the  severe  frost,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  temperature  of  the  house  ever  fell 
balow  45°  (except  close  up  against  the  glafs,  where 
is  once  or  twice  went  down  to  42^  iu  the  night), 
and  it  was  not  till  the  frost  was  gone  that  the 
points  of  the  spikes  began  to  turn  brown.  About 
that  time  the  house  was  unusually  damp,  owing  to 
a  sudden  thaw,  and  possibly  this  may  have  caused 
the  mischief  ;  but  in  general  it  is  kept  so  moist 
that  I  do  not  think  there  can  have  been  any  great 
change.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  danger  of  keeping  Odontoglossums,  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  Cattleya  citrina.  &c.,  too  moist  in  winter. 
If  so,  I  may  have  erred  in  that  w;iy.  A  nice 
healthy-looking  new  growth  in  the  last-named  is 
also  beginning  to  turn  yellow.  But  in  the  same 
little  house  O.  crispum  is  at  this  moment  in  flower, 
and  other  Odontoglots  seem  to  be  making  healthy 
growth,  together  with  a  good  many  Ferns.  Tac- 
sonia  van  Volxemi  and  a  large  Clivia  are  also  in 
flower,  which  does  not  look  as  if  the  atmosphere 
could  be  over  charged  with  moisture. — G.  M.  G. 

*,f*  There  must  be  some  local  conditions  which 
have  caused  the  spikes  to  shrivel  up  in  an  early 
stage  of  thfir  growth.     The  temperature  of  42°  to 
45°  as  a  minimum  at  mid-winter  would  i>e  about 
right,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  unusual 
dampness  of  the  weather  caused  by  a  thaw  would 
do  any  harm.     Dense  fogs  are   very  injurious,  and 
will  not  only  destroy  the  fully  open  flowers,  but 
will  also  cause  the  buds  to  shrivel  up  and  fall  off. 
Dipping  the  plants  in  a  mixture  of    strong,  soft 
soapy  water  will  injure  and  sometimes  destroy  the 
flowers  and  buds,  while  the  leaves  are  uninjured. 
The  question  is  asked  whether  there  is  any  danger 
of  keeping  OJontoglossums,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Cat- 
tleya citrina,  &c.,  too  moist  in   winter.     There  is 
great  danger  of  doing  so,  especially  with  the  two 
last-named  species.     The  atmosphere  may  be  too 
moist,  and  the  plants  themselves  may  very  easily 
have  too  much  water  at  the  roots.     Cool  Orchids 
are  so  easily  grown,  that  anybody  almost;  may  man- 
age them  with  the  instructions  given  from  time  to 
liiue,  but  Lycaste  Skinneri  requires  rather  diffe- 
rent treatment  from  that  given  to  such  Odonto- 
glossums as  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  crispum,   O.   Halli, 
O.  triumphans  and  intermediate  varieties.     There 
are    numerous    other    Odontoglossums     that     are 
strictly  cool  house  species,  and   all   such  should 
never  became  anything  like  dust-dry  at  the  roots. 
They  may  hz  kept  moist  all  the  year  round,  but  in 
winter  water  must  not  be  applied  too  freely.  When 
growth  is  completed,  water  must  not  be  given  so 
freely  as  when  the  plants  are  in  growth  ;  tiieseare, 
of  course,  detads  of  the  work  which  a  careful  cul- 
tivator will    soon  master.     Lycaste  Skinneri  re- 


GRAMMATOPHYLLUM  ELLISI. 

Amdxost  the  many  fine  plants  brought  to  tliis 
country  in  the  year  1859  from  the  island   of 
Madagascar  was  this  about  which  I  am  asked  a 
few  question.s  by  a  "  North  Briton."  Tlie  plant, 
which   should   have  been    kept    cool   and    dry 
through   the   winter    niouth.s,   should   now   be 
taken  iu  hand  and  resurfaced  or  repotted,  for  it 
is  now  beginning  to  waken  up,  and  if  it  gets 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  it  will  rapidly  make 
good  strong  growth  and  flower  from  the  young 
bulb  about  the  month  of  August  or  September. 
The  spike  of  bloom  shows    itself  a  long  time 
before  any  flowers  expand.     Whether  in  a  pot 
or  a  hanging  basket,  it  should  be  well  drained, 
as   during   the    growing  season   it   requires    a 
([uantity  of  water.     For  soil,   use  good  brown 
turfy  peat  fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss 
in  about  equal  parts,   and  when  potting,  a  few 
pieces  of  charcoal  should  be  inserted.   It  should 
be  grown  in  the  East  Indian  house  during  the 
summer  .season,  and  during  this  time  it  revels 
in  heat  and  moisture,  but  in  the  winter  months 
it  may  be  accommodated  in  the  Cattleya  house, 
and  kept  comparatively  dry,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  rob  it  of  its  leaves.     It  has  large 
pseudo-bulbs    which   are    somewhat   square  in 
form.      These   bear  numerous    leathery,    dark 
green  leaves,  which,  however,  do  not  last  more 
than  two   years  ;  the  scape  proceeds  from  the 
side  of  the  liulb  near  its  base,  arched  and  pendu- 
lous from  the  weight  of  flowers.     The  raceme 
is  many-flowered,  the  sep.ils  and  petals    thick 
and   fleshy  in  texture,    the  sepals  very  much 
larger  than  the  petals,  curious  in  shape,  tawny- 
yellow  in  the  ground,  transversely  marked  with 
streaks  of  rich  brown,  the  petals  being  similarly 
marked,   Init  having  a  brighter  ground  colour, 
the   lip   white   streaked   with   reddish    purple. 
The  flowers  are  very  curious  in  shape,  and  this 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  species,  which 
is  in  no  way  difficult  to  manage  or  to  flower  if 
properly  c;ired   for.     The  flowers    last    a  long 
time.     It  was  named  Grammangis  by  Reichen- 
bach,    and    comes     very    near    to    the    genus 
Cymbidium.  W.  Hugh  Gower. 


sunn T  xoTJ-s.s.— orchids. 

Burmese  Orchids  (K.  E.  E.).— AVe  do  not 
know  where  coloured  drawings  of  these  can  be  ob- 
taineil,  but  nowhere  in  sequence.  Some  will  be  found 
in  the  "  (irchld  Albnm,"  some  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, and  some  maybe  found  in  the  pages  of  The 
Garden. 

Cattleya  Aelandise  (./.  7?n)-c;n!/').— This  1  sup- 
pose is  some  inlicrcntcomplaint  brought  about  ihrougli 
liad  usage,  but  what  I  cannot  .say  without  soeing  I  he 
place  it  occapies.  You  may  take  it  for  certain  tluit 
.■jomething  is  wrong  with  the  roots.  Cattleyas  vjry 
considerably  in  the  time  taken  1 3  ripen  their  seeds, 
but  you  may  reckon  upon  twelve  months.-— \V.  11.  G. 


Bignonia  venusta  is  a  well-known  climber, 
and  it;  is  not  often  one  cannot  cut  its  brilliantly 


PROTECTING  FRUIT  TREES. 
Gariieners  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  various  protective  measures  taken 
with  a  view  to  saving  fruit  blossom  from  frosts. 
Personally,  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity for  some  kind  of  protection  being  afl'orded, 
but   have   not  always   been   able   to   persuade 
friends  that  they  err  in  taking  no  steps  what- 
ever iu  the  nratter.     It  does  happen  sometimes 
that  (luite  as  good  crops  are  obtained  from  un- 
protected trees  as  from  others  taken  tlie  greatest 
care  of,  and  the  very  first  time  I  pitted  my  pro- 
tected trees  against  those  under  the  charge  of  a 
neiglibouring  fruit  grower  and  which  were  left 
to  t°ake  their  chance,  the  latter  were  quite  as 
heavily  cropped  as  were  mine,  the  same  thing 
occurring  during  three  years  out  of  the  four  we 
were   friendly  rivals.     One  very  strong   argu- 
ment   advanced    against    the    r^Migh-and-ready 
systems  of  protecting  trees,  notably  a  free  use 
of   fisli-netting,  is   the   fact   that   the  material 
used,  unless  particularly  well   supported  clear 
of  the  trees,  is  liable  at  times  to  greatly  injure 
the  buds  or  blossom.     When  severe  frosts  fol- 
low   very    quickly   upon    rain    the    netting   is 
covered  with  ice,  and  only  needs  wind  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  very  destructive  medium.     This 
it  may  also  prove  to  be  when  in  a  dry  state,  es- 
pecially in   the   case  of  Apricots,   Plums,  and 
Pears  that  are  furnished  with  extra  long  spurs. 
When,  however,  the  trees  have  been  properly 
pruned  in  their  younger  days,  the  fruitmg-spurs 
being  close  to  the  main  branches  and  the  latter 
in  their  turn  fitting  close  to  the  walls,  it  is  sur- 
prising what  a  little  rough  protection  even  will 
do.     Take   last   season,    for   iustancs.     Excep- 
tionally severe  frosts  prevailed  when  the  Apri- 
cots  were  flowering,    again    when  the    Plums 
were  white  with  bloom,  and  especially  severe 
at  the  time  Peaches  and  Pears  were  in  bloom. 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  all  the  fruits 
named  had   been   complete    failures,  and  they 
were,  too,  in  nearly  all  cases  where  no  protec- 
tion was  afl'orded.     As  it  happened  there  was  a 
great  profusion  of  fruit-buds  and  flowers,  and 
the  crops  were  principally  obtained    from  the 
spurs    that   hugged    the    walls.     We   had  still 
severer  frosts  during  the    flowering  period    ot 
1891,    very    many    fruit    blossoms    being    ile- 
stroyed,  but,  all  things  considered,  last  spring 
was   the   most   trying  of    any  that    I   can   re- 
member. 

The  advocates  of  the  "  trusting- to  -  provi- 
dence "  policy  would  in  a  verbal  argument  (they 
will  not  venture  into  print)  retort  that  I  have 
c^iven  an  exceptional  case,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent I  grant  that  this  is  so.  Only  to  a  certain 
extent,  however,  as  fruit  growers  have  only  too 
aood  reason  for  grumbling  at  the  unfavourable 
character  of  our  weather,  as  a  rule,  during  the 
flowcrin"  period  of  most  of  our  fruit  trees,  this 
uncertainty  of  our  climate  being  the  greatc.st 
drawback  that  we  have  to  contend  with.  What 
we  have  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  provide  for  the 
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worst  as  far  as  we  can.  The  fact  of  having  a 
considerable  amount  t)f  glass  devoted  to  fruit 
culture  does  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  need  for 
taking  every  care  of  what  is  grown  against  the 
open  walls  on  the  same  place,  as  plenty  of  uses 
can  always  be  found  for  all  the  hardy  fruit 
grown  in  this  country,  the  best  wall  fruit  being 
the  most  valuable.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
going  to  a  great  expense  in  purchasing  protect- 
ing material,  though  an  exception  to  this  rule 
might  well  bo  made  in  favour  of  Apricots.  Very 
few  succeed  in  growing  this  very  delicious  fruit 
satisfactorily  wholly  under  glass,  but  where  the 
soil  and  locality  are  favourable.  Apricots  pay 
well  for  being  protected  by  glazed  copings  and 
blinds.  I  will  go  further,  and  assert  that  with 
the  aid  of  these  it  would  be  possible  in  some 
instances  to  grow  Apricots  successfully  where 
without  them  they  had  previously  failed.  I 
find  that  not  only  are  the  copings  and  blinds  of 
the  greatest  assistance  in  saving  the  buds, 
flowers,  or  small  fruit  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
all  come  to  grief  at  times,  but  they  also  serve 
to  forward  the  crops  and  to  favour  an  early 
ripening  of  the  wood.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
immediately  under  glass,  or  say  to  a  distance  of 
3  feet  down  the  wall.  I  have  seen  the  wood  on 
this  glass-protected  part  of  the  trees  full  of 
flower-buds,  a  straight  line  marking  how  far  it 
was  influenced  by  the  coping,  while  ou  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tree  very  few  buds  had 
formed.  This  may  point  to  the  need  of  wall 
cases  rather  than  copings  only,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  these,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
the  coj)ings  and  blinds  best  meet  the  case. 
When  a  wall  has  been  well  covered  with  Plum 
trees,  this  also  would  pay  for  protecting 
with  a  glazed  coping  and  blinds,  or  the  latter 
with  a  l)road  coping  only,  a  complete  failure 
being  then  guarded  against.  More  often  than 
not  poles  and  doubled  or  trebled  fish- nets  are 
all  that  can  be  atlbrded  Plum  trees,  and  this  is 
frequently  all  the  protection  necessary. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  again  are  seldom 
so  well  protected  as  they  deserve  to  be.  If 
there  is  abundance  of  fruit-buds  it  is  really  as- 
tonishing how  severe  a  trial  some  at  least  of 
these  will  stand.  All  the  earliest  to  023en,  or  it 
may  be  all  that  are  most  favourably  placed  as 
far  as  the  fruit  is  concerned,  are  sometimes 
killed  liy  frosts,  and  yet  plenty  be  left  to  give 
a  good  crop.  Board  copings,  poles,  and  fish 
nets  doubled  and  hung  slackly  are  generally 
used  to  protect  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees, 
but  they  are  scarcely  suHicient.  Instead  of 
fish  nets,  good  frigi  Jomo,  cotton  or  canvas 
blinds  reaching  down  to  within  18  inches  of  the 
ground  ought  to  be  aftorded.  These  may 
either  be  made  about  0  feet  wide  and  fur- 
nished with  rings  for  running  on  wires  strained 
respectively  under  a  !)-inch  or  rather  wider 
board  coping,  and  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
2  feet  from  the  wall,  or  they  may  be  attached 
to  rollers  and  drawn  up  and  down  with  the  aid 
of  lines  and  pulleys  as  required — the  last-named 
being  perhaps  the  best  method.  In  either  case 
the  severest  spring  frosts  ever  experienced  dur- 
ing the  flowering  period  of  Peaches  will  be 
warded  ofi",  these  blinds  being  even  more  eff'ec- 
tive  than  a  glazed  covering  or  wall  case,  unless 
the  latter  is  in  addition  either  heated  or  fur- 
nished with  blinds.  There  is  yet  another  point 
to  be  noted  in  favour  of  blinds  for  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees.  Those  who  are  responsible 
should  not  be  content  to  cover  the  trees  only 
when  severe  frosts  are  anticipated,  but  ought 
to  have  the  coverings  run  down  or  opened  out 
every  evening  up  till  June.  If  not  too  den.se 
they  might  well  be  left  over  the  trees  when 
extra  cold  easterly  winds  are  prevailing,  and 
thus  protected  the  fruit  makes  better  progress, 


the  young  leaves  are  less  liable  to  bs  b.vdly 
blistered,  and  an  early  and  strong  growth  of 
bearing  wood  is  the  result.  In  very  many  in- 
stances no  young  shoots  worthy  of  the  name 
are  formed  till  nearly  midsummer,  and  I  need 
hardly  add  that  these  have  but  a  poor  chance  of 
ripening  properly. 

It  is  not  often  that  Pears  are  well  protected 
from  spring  frosts,  but  they  very  frequently 
stand  in  need  of  such  attention.  Last  season 
they  flowered  giandly,  and  in  some  few  in- 
stances set  good  crops,  but  nearly  all  were 
sooner  or  later  badly  crippled  by  frosts,  fruit 
near  the  s'zs  of  marbles  being  destroyed.  Fish 
nets  hung  slackly  were  not  suflicient  protection, 
though  a  similar  covering  has  very  frequently 
done  good  service.  If  in  a  position  to  do  so  I 
would  furnish  some  of  the  best  of  the  wall 
trees  with  broad  copings  and  blinds,  being  of 
opinion  that  one  season  with  another  they 
would  pay  well  for  the  outlay  and  extra  trouble 
taken  with  them.  I.  M.  H. 


ORCHARD  HOUSE  CULTURE. 

Some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  I  strenu- 
ously advocated  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  and 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  orchard  house.  The 
house  should  be  heated  for  obvious  reasons.  When 
orchard  houses  were  first  built,  it  was  stated  that 
heating  them  was  unnecessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  orchard  house  trees,  and  at  first  the  late  Jlr. 
Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  as  well  as  the 
late  Mr.  John  R.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  Notts,  were 
both  opposed  to  heating  the  houses.  They  must, 
however,  have  seen  cause  to  modify  their  views  in 
this  respect  after  losing  a  crop  by  continued  dull 
and  cold  weather  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom. 
Orchard  house  trees  succeed  admiraljly  either  in  a 
lean-to  with  a  southern  aspect  or  a  half-span. 
Give  the  trees  all  the  light  possible  and  provide 
ample  ventilation  top  and  bottom.  It  is  well  to 
be  able  to  ventilate  freely  in  case  of  excessively 
hot  weather  in  summer.  I  notice  Mr.  Wilks  re- 
marks, in  his  paper  re.id  before  the  R  U.S.,  that 
Apricots  had  been  an  utter  failure  with  him.  I 
al.so  found  that  they  were  a  comparative  failure 
with  me  year  after  year.  The  trees  made  capital 
growth  and  were  yearly  studded  with  blossoms, 
which  dropped  off  in  immense  numbers,  very  few  of 
them  setting.  Pears  did  not  set  so  freely  as 
Plums,  but  Peaches  and  Nectarines  always  set 
well.  The  fact  is  all  of  them  require  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  .and  Apricots 
would  set  freely  in  a  house  by  themselves  where 
no  water  was  being  sprinkled  about  owing  to 
Strawberry  plants  occupying  the  shelves.  Mr. 
Wilks  does  not  allude  to  Strawberries,  but  they 
form  a  useful  feature  in  the  orchard  house.  I 
used  to  have  between  300  and  400  G-inch  pots 
filled  with  the  best  varieties  of  Strawberries.  What 
I  recommend,  therefore,  is  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Strawberries. 

In  January  or  February  the  trees  should  be 
placed  in  the  house.  In  fact,  as  the  house  is  wan- 
ted only  for  Chrysanthemums,  besides  the  orchard 
house  tree.-i,  there  is  no  need  to  keep  the  trees  out 
longer  than  the  time  the  Chrysanthemums  pass 
out  of  bloom.  Severe  frosts  and  drenching  rains 
or  melting  snow  cannot  do  them  good,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  suffer  to  some  extent  if  the 
weather  is  exceptionally  severe.  In  Essex  I  never 
knew  any  of  the  trees  suffer  from  exposure  out  of 
doors,  the  flower-pots  in  which  they  were  planted  be- 
ingwc-11  plunged  over  the  rims  in  cocoa  fibre  refuse. 
When  the  trees  are  placed  in  the  house  the  roots 
will  be  excessively  wet,  and  they  will  not  require 
any  water  for  some  time,  but  the  blossom  buds 
will  swell  rapidly,  and  it  must  be  seen  to  that  they 
do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water.  It  is  easy  to 
make  a  mistake  in  this  respect,  for  the  trees  may 
have  been  top-dressed  in  the  autumn.  This  is 
done  by  removing  a  consideriible  portion  of  the 
exhausted  surface  soil,  which  will  be  found  quite 
full  of  fibrous  roots.     The  top  part  i.s  filled  up  with 


a  compound  of  about  equal  portions  of  good  loam 
and  decayed  stable  manure,  and  in  the  spring  it 
will  contain  few  roots;  consequently  it  remains 
quite  moist,  while  the  lower  part  being  full  of 
fibrous  roots  speedily  becomes  dust-dry.  If  .any  of 
the  trees  suffer  from  over-dryness  the  blossom- 
buds  will  probably  drop  off,  especially  those  of  the 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
careful  watering.  If  the  weather  is  fine  no  artifi- 
cial heat  is  needed,  and  air  should  be  admitted 
freely  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

When  the  trees  are  in  blossom  it  is  well  to  go 
over  them  daily  and  give  each  a  rap  with  the  hand 
or  a  stick  once  or  twice.  This  sets  the  pollen  in 
motion  and  causes  some  of  it  to  slick  on  the 
stigma,  but,  independent  of  this,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  use  a  small  brush  made  of  soft  hair  to  convey 
the  pollen  of  a  free  setting  variety  to  the  flowers 
of  one  well  known  to  be  a  bad  setter.  When  the 
sun  shines  let  the  air  blow  through  the  house  and 
use  the  heating  apparatus  in  dull  weather,  being 
careful  neither  to  spill  the  water  nor  to  run  it  over 
the  rims  of  the  pots.  I  have  frequently  observed 
that  an  otherwise  good  gardener  when  applying 
water  to  his  plants  could  not  be  satisfied  until  he 
had  poured  in  water  until  nearly  every  one  of  the 
flower-pots  was  made  to  run  over.  This  is  at  all 
times  a  waste  of  water,  and  frequently  a  positive 
mischief.  Ey  careful  watering,  airing,  and  other 
general  treatment  there  is  generally  a  good 
set  of  fruit,  except  in  the  case  of  Apricots 
and  Cherries,  which  I  would  recommend  to  be 
grown  in  a  house  by  themselves.  Thinning  out 
the  fruit  and  stopping  and  regulating  the  growths 
are  all  that  is  needed.  The  trees  need  abun- 
dant supplies  of  water  in  summer,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  syringed  once  or  twice  daily.  By  ap- 
plying rich  surface-dressings  during  the  summer, 
keeping  the  trees  clean  and  judiciously  watering 
them,  large  fruit  and  of  fine  quality  will  result. 
The  pinching  back  of  the  young  wood  is  intended 
to  keep  the  trees  as  dwarf  as  possible,  but  no 
pinching  should  be  done  after  August.  Trees  four 
or  five  years  old  may  be  obtained  to  begin  with, 
as  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  a  season  by  starting  with  very 
young  trees.  When  the  house  is  well  f  urnLshed  it 
will  be  found  that  in  time  many  trees  get  rather 
biire,  forming  long,  naked,  scraggy  stems.  The 
best  plan  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  shapely  trees  is  to 
purchase  a  few  maidens  every  year.  They  should 
be  ordered  in  the  autumn,  so  that  they  may  be  sent 
home  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  move,  which  is 
usually  in  November.  The  bruised  roots  should  be 
cut  cleanly  off  and  the  trees  be  potted  very  firmly 
in  it-inch  or  10-inch  fiower-pots.  Plunge  them  out 
of  doors  as  soon  as  they  9re  potted  into  the  moist 
cocoa  fibre  refuse  ;  they  will  need  no  water  at  the 
roots,  and  no  pruning  should  be  done  until  they 
are  brought  under  glass.  The  foundation  of  the 
tree  has  to  be  laid  at  the  first  pruning.  There  is 
generally  one  main  shoot  and  numerous  lateral 
ones.  Cut  the  main  stem  down  to  about  half  its 
length,  less  or  more,  and  the  laterals  should  be  left 
longer  at  the  base  of  the  tree  than  at  the  top 
part.  By  careful  pinching  .and  judicious  training, 
such  trees  may  be  well  furnished  with  fruitful 
wood  the  first  year,  and  will  produce  fruit  good 
enough  the  next  season  to  win  first  prizes  any- 
where. 

The  above  rem.arks  .apply  p.articularly  to  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees.  Pe.ars  and  Plums  require 
rather  different  treatment.  Two-year-old  trees  are 
the  best. 

The  Peaches  I  recommend  for  pot  culture  are 
Alexnnder,  Hale's  Early, Early  York, Galande, Royal 
George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Bellegarde,  Noblesse, 
Barrington,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  a  tree  of  the 
Salway  to  come  in  early  in  November.  Of  Necta- 
rines the  best  .are  Lord  N.npier,  Stanwick  Elruge, 
Violet  te  Hdtive,  Pine-apple,  Spenser.  Victoria.  Of 
Plums  there  are  numerous  very  good  varieties — 
Green  G.nge,  Transparent  G:ige,  a  tplendid  variety, 
Guthrie's  Late  Gage,  ReiuH  t'laiule  dc  Bavay,  Jef- 
ferson, Kirke's,  and  Cue's  Golden  Drop.  The  best 
orchard  house  Pears  are  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
lleurre  Superfin.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  DoyennS 
du    Cornice,    Marie    Louise,    Duroudeau,    Winter 
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Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Easter  Beurre. — 
J.  Douglas. 

Of  late  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 

fruit  trees  in  pots,  but  it  is  useless  to  attempt  their 
culture  in  this  way  with  a  deficiency  of  labour  or 
moisture.  The  orchard  house  is,  I  consider,  an  in- 
valuable structure,  even  in  a  garden  with  little 
glass,  as  it  can  be  used  for  so  many  purposes.  For 
instance,  in  December  it  is  invaluable  for  storing 
salads,  such  as  Lettuce  and  Endive ;  earlier  it 
comes  in  for  Chrysanthemums  ;  and  when  started 
early  in  the  year  it  is  useful  for  Strawberries  when 
a  shelf  is  placed  near  the  glass.  The  best  Straw- 
berries in  pots  I  ever  grew  were  on  such  shelves 
over  the  pathway  of  an  orchard  house,  as  the 
plants  are  started  slowly  and  get  just  the  tempera- 
ture required.  In  the  spring  bulbs  may  be  got 
into  bloom,  and  form  a  nice  feature  in  the  house. 
I  have  also  grown  Potatoes  and  Peas  in  pots  with 
little  trouble  in  this  structure.  Apricots  scarcely 
ever  succeed  indoors,  and  in  most  places  Apples 
may  be  grown  in  the  open,  so  that  Pears,  Plums, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  do  best.  I  am  aware  many 
Apples  are  grown  in  pots,  but  I  do  not  consider  it 
a  profitable  system  when  good  results  may  be  se- 
cured in  the  open.  In  all  cases  very  little  artificial 
heat  is  required.  I  do  not  say  it  is  unnecessary,  as 
a  single  flow  and  return  pipe  will  be  best  to  pre- 
vent extremes  when  in  bloom  and  will  be  found 
most  useful  for  the  autumn  flowers  when  the 
trees  are  in  their  winter  quarters.  On  this  last 
point  there  are  diverse  opinions,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  management  of  the  trees.  I  think  if  the 
roots  are  attended  to  yearly,  the  wood  tho- 
roughly matured,  and  the  pots  plunged  well  up  to 
the  rims  in  cocoa-fibre  with  free  drainage  on  a  hard 
bottom,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  these  trees  in 
the  open.  I  never  found  any  evil  consequences 
•    ensue  from  this  mode  of  treatment. 

Root-pruning,  shaking  out  the  old  soil  and  re- 
potting are,  I  consider,  the  most  important  points 
in  orchard-house  culture,  as  if  the  large,  strong 
roots  are  left  to  absorb  all  the  nutriment,  the  fruit 
will  drop  prematurely  and  a  gross  growth  will  be 
the  result.  I  would  advise  potting  early  and  at 
tlie  start  to  purchase  young  trees,  not  large  ones. 
Early  potting  is  important,  and  the  size  of  pot 
must  be  governed  by  the  size  of  tree.  The  com- 
post should  be  good  heavy  loam  with  some  tho- 
roughtly  decayed  manure  and  mortar  rubble.  The 
rammer  must  be  freely  used  in  potting,  taking 
care  to  have  the  ball  of  earth  firm,  leaving  no 
cavities.  I  consider  repotting  yearly  of  great  im- 
portance, as  the  roots,  being"  in  a  small  space, 
absorb  all  nutriment  from  the  soil  in  twelve 
months,  so  that  without  fresh  supplies  good  results 
cannot  be  expected.  Early  in  October  removal  out 
ot  doors  should  take  place,  repotting  before  all  the 
leaves  drop  and  taking  care  that  what  moisture  is 
required  is  given,  but  excess  after  repotting  should 
be  avoided.  Of  course,  repotting  may  be  deferred 
if  the  trees  are  not  placed  in  the  open.  As  the 
trees  get  large,  younger  ones  should  be  got  in  to 
take  their  place,  as  l(5-inch  pots  are  quite  large 
enough  for  the  trees  when  at  their  best.  In  severe 
weather,  when  no  moisture  of  any  kind  is  required, 
more  cocoa  fibre  should  be  added.  When  selecting 
varieties,  such  kinds  as  Alexandra  Noblesse,  No- 
blesse, Royal  George,  GrosseMignonne,Bellegarde, 
and  "S'iolette  Hative  should  be  included  among  the 
Peaches,  with  Lord  Napier,  Pine-apple.  Pitmaston 
Orange  and  Victoria  Nectarines,  and  lieurre 
d'Amanlis.  Keele  Hall  Beurre,  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gres,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  and  Doyenne?  du  Cojuice  Pear.-^.  Many  of 
the  Gage  Plums  do  grandly  in  pots,  and  such  ster- 
ling kinds  as  Golden  Drop.  Jefferson  and  Kirke's 
give  very  fine  fruits  of  splendid  flavour.  Cherries 
are  difficult  on  account  of  their  precocity,  and  are 
b3st  grown  separately,  unless  extra  attention  can  be 
afforded  them.  They  often  succeed  as  wall  trees 
if  there  is  such  accommodation,  planting  them  out 
in  a  narrow  border  and  feeding  freely.— G. 
Wythes. 

Strawberries  for  forcing.— I  quite  agree 
with  the  remarks  of  "Grower"  on  page  1U2  as  to 
the  value    of   Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  for 


early  work,  while  for  flavour  and  colour  it  is  hard 
to  beat.  Plants  we  forced  in  April  last  year  were 
planted  out  on  a  sunny  border  and  yielded  a  very 
decent  crop  of  fruit  in  September  and  October, 
which,  I  think,  is  a  fitting  testimonial  to  the  value 
of  this  variety.— Edward  Castle. 


PEACHES  FOR  PROFIT. 

"  Y.  A.  H."  says  that  I  may  not  have  had 
much  experience  in  sending  Peaches  to  Covent 
Garden.  My  experience  is  mcst  decidedly  in 
favour  of  selling  them  at  home.  I  live  on  the 
south  coast,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  full  in  view, 
and  at  the  time  open-air  Peaches  are  ripe,  every- 
one with  money  to  spend  goes  to  south  coast 
towns,  and  if  the  fruit  were  sent  to  London,  it 
would  very  likely  come  down  again  to  complete 
some  of  the  special  orders  to  which  "  Y.  A.  H." 
refers.  But  when  Peaches  fit  to  set  on  any  exhi- 
bition table  with  a  fair  chance  of  success  are 
marked  or  obtainable  at  any  of  our  first-class  fruit 
shops  at  about  half  what  "  Y.  A.  H."  gets  from  the 
salesmen,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  they  should 
continue  to  send  to  London  for  such  perishable 
fruit  as  Peaches,  which,  however  carefully  packed, 
do  not  improve  by  transit  or  long  keeping.  As  re- 
gards the  statement  of  clearing  £5  from  a  single 
tree  of  Dymond  Peach,  I  see  nothing  to  hinder 
the  sum  being  made.  In  referring  to  imported 
Peaches,  I  stated  that  they  were  packed  in  pretty 
boxes  to  catch  the  eye  ;  but  "  Y.  A.  H."  says  some- 
thing else  is  needed  to  catch  the  salesman's  eye, 
and  with  this  I  quite  agree.  Nevertheless,  taste 
in  packing  is  by  no  means  a  waste  of  time,  and  we 
have  a  good  deal  to  learn  from  the  foreigner  in 
this  way. 

At  page  118  Mr.  J.  Webber,  writing  in  reply  to 
'■  J.  C.  B  ,"  refers  to  Peaches  from  the  Cape,  and 
says  that,  as  they  arrive  at  this  time  of  year,  they 
cannot  affect  the  sale  of  our  outdoor  Peaches  in 
.autumn.  Exactly  so.  But  Peaches  from  the  Cape 
are  not  the  only  imported  Peaches  we  have  to 
compete  with,  and  if  there  are  none  in  Covent 
Garden  during  September  and  October,  that  will 
explain  some  of  the  reasons  for  such  high  prices 
prevailing  there,  for  in  September  and  quite  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  and  October,  when  our 
crop  was  nearly  finished,  I  saw  beautiful  boxes  ot 
imported  Peaches  in  the  fruiterers'  windows  at 
Southsea  and  Ryde,  and  even  in  less  fashionable  Gos- 
port.  These,  I  was  informed,  came  from  California. 
The  colour  was  splendid,  and  the  price  per  dozen, 
with  pretty  box,  laced  paper  .and  all  included, 
would  be  enough  to  make  "  Y.  A.  H."  stand  aghast. 
Whether  we  are  prepared  or  not  to  accept  lower 
prices,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we 
shall  have  to  do  so. — James  Groom,  Gosj/ort. 

I  have  read  "  J.  C.  B.'s"  and  "  E.  L.  B.'s" 

criticisms  on  my  article  "  Peach  Culture  for  Profit." 
"  E.  L.  B."  appears  astounded  at  the  prices  obtained 
by  me,  but  to  set  his  mind  at  rest  it  was  "  no  cleri- 
cal error,"  but  a  plain  statement  of  facts.  The 
fruits  were  sold  for  me  by  a  well  known  Covent 
Garden  salesman  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  Th 
only  answer  I  can  give  to  ''E.  L.  B."  and  his  friends 
as  to  their  Peaches  not  fetching  better  prices,  al 
though  they  may  have  considered  them  first-class 
themselves,  w.as  that  they  were  not  first-class  to 
the  eye  of  the  salesman  when  he  received  them  ; 
if  so  they  would  have  made  a  better  price. 
Covent  Garden  is  still  the  best  market  for  high- 
class  fruit,  and  there  is  not  a  salesman  of  repute 
who  would  not  say  the  same. 

It  I  take  "J.  C.  B.'s"  estimate  as  the  cor- 
rect one  of  the  prices  to  be  obtained  for 
good  late  Peaches  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
I  must  consider  myself  a  very  fortunate  individu<ah 
1  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  be  thought 
guilty  of  making  misleadmg  statements.  To  fortify 
myself  ag.ainst  any  such  aspersion,  I  wrote  to  the 
gentleman  who  sells  my  Peaches  as  to  whether 
what  I  st.ated  was  a  fact.  In  his  letter,  which  I  have 
placed  in  the  editor's  h.ands,  he  s,ays  tliat  1  am 
"  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  bis  name  as  the  salesman 
who  sold  my  Peaches."    Further,  he  says,  "  good 


Peaches  such  as  yours  always  sell  well  if  they  arrive 
in  as  good  condition." 

"  J.  C.  B."  also  appears  to  hold  very  peculiar 
views  re  Peaches  from  the  Cape.  He  appears  to 
speak  with  authority  on  these  also.  I,  in  common 
with  others,  will  watch  for  his  reply  to  such  an 
undoubted  market  authority  as  Mr.  J.  AVebber.  I 
certainly  cannot  see  what  there  is  for  home 
growers  to  fear,  and,  as  Mr.  Webber  points  out, 
how  can  foreign  Peaches  affect  the  price  of 
English-grown  fruit,  when,  as  he  states,  they  arrive 
in  this  country  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  .'  The  value  of  a  Peach  is  gauged  by  its 
lusciousness,  as  well  as  by  its  fine  outward  appear- 
ance, and  this  is  not  what  foreign  Peaches  will 
ever  have.  Peach  culture  in  the  open  air  is  what 
I  take  great  interest  in,  and  I  have  had  fruits  of 
Dymond,  Stirling  Castle,  Walburton  Admirable 
and  Sea  Eagle  that  I  should  not  have  feared  stag- 
ing ag<ainst  the  best  grown  under  glass.  Ripening, 
as  these  do,  after  the  house-grown  fruit,  they  come 
in  at  a  time  when  they  command  a  good  price. 
What  other  fruits  are  there  which  can  take  their 
place?  Plums  there  may  be  in  abundiince,  also 
Grapes  and  early  Pears,  but  they  are  not  so  valued 
as  a  luscious  Pe.ach.  Peaches,  then,  th.at  fill  this 
void,  if  well  grown,  graded  and  packed  so  as  to 
arrive  in  the  salesman's  hands  in  good  order,  will 
command  a  good  price.  "  J.  C.  B."  also  says  that 
men  who  have  been  growers  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  are  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  knowledge 
how  to  grow  and  pack  Peaches.  They  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  deficient  in  knowledge,  but  it  they 
receive  such  unremuner.ative  returns,  something 
must  be  wrong.  I  daresay  the  salesmen  could  put 
quite  a  different  complexion  upon  this  point,  and 
would  say  that  the  fruits  are  often  very  badly 
packed,  and  by  men  who  should  know  better.  As 
regards  "J.  C.  B.'s  "  query  as  to  howl  reconcile 
the  sentences  he  quotes,  I  wished  to  convey  it  was 
on  account  of  the  quality  or  condition  of  the  fruit 
as  received  in  the  salesman's  hands  not  being  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  command  the  best  prices.— 
Y.  A.  H. 
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PLATE  898. 

THE  CORNELS,  OR  DOaWOODS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  cornus  kousa.*) 
All  the  Dogwoods  known  in  cultivation  are — 
with  the  couple  of  small  herbaceous  plants — 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  and  all  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  C.  capitata,  which  is  nearly  or  quite 
evergreen)  are  deciduous.  The  genua  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Tem- 
perate America  ;  a  few  occur  in  Mexico  and 
the  Himalayan  region,  and  one  in  Peru.  All 
are  readily  raised  from  seeds,  and  nearly  all 
can  be  propagated  freely  from  cuttings.  Those 
which  do  not  strike  easily  are  increased  by 
means  of  layeriiig.,--The  herbaceous  species 
"{C5fnus  canadensis  and  C.  suecica)  like  a  damp 
bottom,  and  their  slender  underground  stems 
run  freely  in  a  peaty  soil  or  in  a  light  rich 
ground.  These  are  easily  divided  at  the  root. 
Many  of  the  Cornels  are  very  desirable  shrubs, 
and  are  capable  of  being  turned  to  excellent 
account  in  the  park  and  pleasure  garden,  or 
along  watercourses,  <fec.,  in  wild  unkept  spots. 
The  shoots  of  C.  alba  and  C.  alba  sibirica  afford 
a  bit  of  colour  which  in  winter  is  particularly 
conspicuous  ;  indeed,  the  younger  growths  of 
the  v.ariety  sibirica  are  a  beautiful  red,  deeper 
coloured  and  brighter  than  that  of  the  growths 
of  any  shrub  which  is  hardy  in  Britain.  A  bed 
of  this,  with  a  carpet  of  Winter  Aconite  in  full 
flower,  on  one  of  the  lawns  at  Kew  is  at  the 


»  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Coonilju  Wood 
Nursory  by  Miss  Hamiltnii,  June  21,  ls;»2.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  GuUlaume  Severeyiis. 
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present  moment  one  of  the  most  pleasing  com- 1 
binations  in  our  national  garden. 

CoRxus  ALBA,  the  wlute-fruited  Dogwood,  is  a 
native  of  Siberia  and  Northern  Asia.  It  is  not 
found  wild  in  the  United  States,  as  stated  by  Loudon. 
Doubtless  the  somewhat  similar  C.  stolonifera  was 
formerly  mistaken  for  the  true  Asiatic  plant. 
Growing  to  a  height  of  from  5  feet  to  10  feet,  with 
slender  branches  clothed  with  bright  red  bark. 
this  produces  a  charming  effect  all  through  the 
year,  either  in  a  mass  or  as  a  specimen  plant  on 
al  awn  or  in  the  shrubbery.  The  flowers,  white 
or  cream  -  coloured,  are  produced  in  crowded 
cymes,  and  are  followed  by  white  fruits.  The  va- 
riety Spathi  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory— in  our  clim.ate  at  any  rate— of  shrubs  with 
coloured  leaves.  It  was  sent  out  some  years  ago 
by  the  famous  Berlin  nurseryman  after  whom  it  is 
named,  and  from  whose  catalogue  we  learn  tint  it 
originated  in  his  own  nursery  as  a  graft- sport  of 
the  common  C.  alba  variegata,  being  produced  on 


lowed  by  deep  blue  or  blue-black  berries  borne  on 
bright  red  stalks.  The  species  owes  its  name  to 
the  fact  that  the  branchlets  and  leaves,  instead  of 
being  opposite  to  each  other,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  are  alternate.  From 
(Inrdoi  and  Forest  we  learn  that  C.  alternifolia 
has  been  largely  planted  in  the  Arnold  arboretum 
in  many  situations  and  has  proved  satisfactory  in 
all  of  tliem.  It  is  perhaps  most  ornamental  as  it 
stands  near  the  margins  of  the  roads,  and  has  been 
given  sulKoient  space  to  send  out  its  wide-spread- 
ing branches.  Full-grown  plants  make  beautiful 
pyramids  with  branches  arranged  in  flat,  hori- 
zontally-spreading tiers. 

C.  ASPERiFOLTA. — A  native  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  from  Ontario  and  Iowa  southward  to  Caro- 
lina, &o.  It  is  a  tall,  erect-growing,  distinct  spe- 
cies, with  reddish  brown  branchlets,  roughly  hairy 
narrow  leaves  and  small  flowers,  followed  by  showy 
white  berries  produced  in  red-stalked  clusters. 
This  species  grows  naturally  in  dry  or  sandy  soils. 


Cornus  florida. 


the  stock  below  the  graft.  In  spring  the  leaves 
are  bronzy,  in  summer  deeply  and  irregularly  mar- 
gined with  gold.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
vigorous,  the  variegation  constant,  and  the  foliage 
docs  not  scorch  m  bright  sunlight,  as  is  the 
case  in  not  a  few  plants  with  golden  variegated 
leaves. 

C,  ALBA  SIBIEICA  Is  dwarfer  in  habit  than 
typical  C.  alba,  but  has  still  brighter  coloured 
bark.  Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  the  origin 
of  this  charming  shrub.  Apparently  the  first 
mention  of  it  is  in  Loddiges'  catalogue  for  ISSli. 
There  is  a  form  of  this  variety  with  variegated 
leave?,  but  it  is  not  so  desirable  as  the  type. 

C.  ALBA  GoucHAULTi  is  another  variegated- 
leaved  form  of  no  particular  merit.  It  was  recently 
distributed  from  some  of  the  French  nurseries. 

C.  ALTERNIFOLIA  is  found  wild  in  rich  woods 
and  along  borders  of  streams  and  swamps  from 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  and  south  along 
the  Alleghanies  to  North  Alabama,  &c.  It  forms 
a  shrub  or  tree  from  .5  feet  to  25  feet  high,  with 
deep  green  bark.  The  pale  yellow  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  clusters  in  great  profusion,  and  are  fol- 


C.  B.ULEYL— The  only  figure  of  this  plant  is 
that  given  in  Garden  and  Forest,  iii.  (ISIlO).p.  4()5. 
It  has  only  been  properly  distinguished  and  de- 
scribed since  ISitO,  but  seeds  have  been  received  in 
this  country,  so  it  will  doubtless  before  long  be 
well  known.  It  extends  from  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes  into  Canada,  and  is  distinguished 
from  C.  stolonifera  by  its  erect  habit,  by  its  not 
being  stoloniferous,  by  the  duller  and  browner 
bark,  the  pearly  white  fruit,  and  the  white  wooUi- 
ness  of  the  lower  leaf  surfaces.  It  grows  on  the 
sand  dunes  about  the  lakes,  "  often  in  the  loosest, 
shifting  white  sands,"  as  Professor  B.ailey  writes, 
and  flowers  continuously  all  summer  from  June  to 
September. 

C.  CANADENSIS  (the  dwarf  Cornel  or  Bunch- 
berry)  is  a  pretty  little  herbaceous  plant  with  creep- 
ing underground  rhizomes  and  upright  simple 
stems  from  4  inches  to  8  inches  high.  The  leaves 
are  scarcely  stalked,  and  are  mostly  in  an  apparent 
whorl  of  four  or  si.x  near  the  summit  of  the  stems. 
The  true  flowers  are  minute,  but  the  four  rather 
large  white  or  cream-coloured  bracts  are  conspicu- 
ous.   The  berries  are  red  and  show  well  above  the 


short  stems  ;  in  taste  they  are  sweet  and  palatable. 
This  species  grows  in  Japan,  Mandschuria,  &c.,  and 
across  the  continent  of  North  America,  extending 
as  far  north  as  the  Fir  forests. 

C.  CAriTATA.— Perhaps  this  plant  is  more  widely 
known  under  the  name  of  Benthamia  fragifera.- 
It  is  a  sub-evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  North  India, 
China,  ..<cc.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  hardy  in  this 
country,  except  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  &c.,  where 
some  remarkably  fine  specimens  exist.  In  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  II.  G.  Lake,  Trevarrick,  St.  Austell, 
some  trees  are  about  40  feet  high,  and  the  trunk 
of  one  is  5  feet  In  diameter  at  5  feet  from  the 
ground ;  these  are  believed  to  be  the  largest  in 
this  country.  There  are  numbers  of  fine  specimens 
at  Trelissick  and  also  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  J. 
Rashleigh,  Menabilly,  Par.  The  large  bracts,  white 
tinged  with  pink  or  rose,  make  this  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  trees  when  in  flower,  and  the  large 
clear  red  fleshy  fruits,  somewhat  resembling  a 
Strawberry  in  appearance,  make  it  equally  attrac- 
tive when  in  fruit. 

C.  ciRCiNATA. — This  is  conspicuous  by  reason 
of  its  large  round  leaves,  which  are  4  inches  or  5 
inches  long  and  3  inches  or  more  wide,  and  its 
clusters  of  bright  blue  fruits,  each  individual  being 
about  the  size  of  a  Pea.  It  is  3  feet  or  more — 
rarely  reaching  10  feet — in  height,  and  has  rather 
rigid  erect  stems  covered  with  wartcd  bark,  which 
is  at  first  pale  green  and  later  becomes  light  brown 
or  purple.  The  flowers  are  small,  yellowish  white 
in  colour.     A  native  of  the  Eastern  LIniled  States. 

C.  FLORIDA  (the  Flowering  Dogwood)  is  very 
showy  in  flower,  scarcely  less  so  in  fruit,  and  very 
beautiful  in  autumn  when  the  leaves  change  colour 
before  falling.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  obtain 
suflicient  summer-heat  to  thoroughly  ripsn  the 
wood,  and  so  the  flowering  of  this  species  in  Britain 
is  a  rare  occurrence,  although  it  was  one  of  the 
earliest  amongst  North  American  shrubs  to  find  its 
way  to  British  gardens.  In  "  Hortus  CoUirsonia- 
nus"  the  following  mem.  appears:  "  17lil,M;<y  17. 
Invited  by  Mr.  Sharp,  of  South  Lodge,  on  Enfield 
Chase,  to  dine  and  see  the  Virginia  Dogwood;  the 
calyx  of  the  flowers  (wonderful  to  see)  are  flowers 
as  large  as  figured  by  Catesby,  and  (what  is  strange) 
it  is  the  only  tree  that  has  these  flowers  amongst 
many  hundreds  that  I  have  seen,  and  it  began  to  bear 
them  in  1759."  Are  there  flowering  specimens  of 
this  in  Britain  now.  and  if  so,  where  !  I  saw  it  in  fine 
flower  many  years  ago  in  Northern  ]''rance,  and 
ever  since  then  have  longed  to  see  it  bloom  in  this 
country,  but  in  vain.  Perhaps  if  grown  against  a 
wall  in  a  sunny  spot  the  wood  might  get  sufficiently 
rij,ened  to  produce  flowers. 

Referring  to  C.  florida.  Professor  E.  L.  Greene 
thus  writes  in  Garden  and  Forest: — 

''  One  of  the  delightful  unfading  pictures  in  our 
memory  of  eastern  woods  in  their  June  glory  is  that 
of  the  shrub  or  small  tree  known  as  Flowering 
Dogwood.  A  full-grown  specimen  with  its  wide- 
spread and  stratified  branches,  each  ultimate  twig 
bearing  a  large  white  cruciform  involucre,  which 
commonly  passes  for  a  corolla,  is  an  object  of 
striking  beauty  in  the  forest  glades  where 
it  occurs."  In  its  northern  habitats  it  forms 
only  a  low  shrub,  whilst  in  the  Southern  States 
it  makes  a  tree  20  feet  or  30  feet  hi^h.  C. 
florida  pendula  is  a  very  decided  "weeper,"  and  is 
worth  growing  as  a  curiosity.  C.  florida  rubra  has 
in  reality  delicate  pure  pink  bracts  and  not  deep 
red  ones,  as  figured  in  some  American  catalogues. 
The  leaves  have  a  soft  velvety  appearance  and  are 
darker  green  than  those  of  the  type. 

C.  KonsA. — A  glance  at  the  illustration  of  this 
species  renders  description  unnecessary.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  and  was  exhibited  in  fine  con- 
dition by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
1892.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
well  established  and  several  years  old  before  it 
really  shows  to  advantage.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  May  and  June. 

C.  MACROl'HYLL.i. — This  occurs  from  North 
India  to  Japan.  It  is  a  handsome  shrub  or  small 
tree  of  vigorous  habit,  and  when  old  proiluces  a 
profusion  of  large  showy  clusters  of  small  cream- 
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coloured  lloweiv-i.  C.  brachypoda  is  united  with 
this  now  l)y  botanists  who  have  studied  the  genus, 
and  the  following  names  also  represent  plants  we 
have  seen  in  gardens  and  cannot  distinguish  from 
C.  macrophylla  :  C.  glauca,  C.  Eeligiana  (perhaps 
Regeliana  is  meant),  C.  Theleriana.  There  is  also 
a  variegated  form  of  no  particular  merit  as  an 
ornamental  plant. 

C.  MAS  (the  Cornelian  Cherry  or  Jew's  Cherry). — 
Although  the  individual  flowers  of  this  species  are 
small  they  are  produced  so  freely  by  old  trees,  that, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  Witch  Hazels 
and  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  there  are  no  large 
shrubs  flowering  in  February  or  March  which  can 
vie  with  it,  the  clusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers 
being  veiy  conspicuous  on  the  leafless  twigs.  Old 
trees  fruit  freely.  The  type  bears  elliptical  fruit 
half  an  inch  long  or  more,  bright  red  and  indi- 
vidually as  handsome  as  a  Cherry  or  small  Plum. 
On  the  Continent  in  many  places  selected  varieties 
are  grown  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
e.xcellent  for  preserving.  Amongst  the  forms  are 
some  with  yellow,  bright  blood-red,  and  violet- 
coloured  fruits,  and  another  with  fruit  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  wild  type.  Koch  recommends 
C.  mas  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  no  doubt  it  would 
make  an  effective  and  pretty  fence.  The  Cornelian 
Cherry  is  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  and  sometimes  attains  2i)  feet  in  height. 
There  are  many  fine-foliaged  varieties ;  the  best  are 
C.  mas  variegata,  a  pretty  shrub  with  white  varie- 
gated leaves,  and  C.  mas  elegantissima,  with  gold 
and  green  leaves  often  suffused  with  red. 

C.  NUTTALLI  is  the  western  representative  of 
the  eastern  C.  florida,  and  is  even  a  more  beautiful 
tree.  In  its  native  habitats  it  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  50  feet  or  00  feet.  Generally  it  has  si.x 
large,  broad  white  bracts  2  inches  or  3  inches  long, 
so  that  the  so-called  flower  measures  4  inches  or 
t)  inches  acro.ss.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
trees  in  the  forests  in  many  parts  of  California  and 
Oregon.  C.  Nuttalli  has  been  recently  introduced 
to  European  gardens,  and  no  difliculty  is  ex- 
perienoed  in  its  cultivation.  Perhaps  when  a  few 
years  older  it  will  succeed  better— as  far  as  flower- 
ing is  concerned— in  our  climate  than  C.  florida. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Eastern  United  States  it  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  live  more  than  a  year  or  two  ; 
seeds  germinate  there  freely,  but  the  seedlings 
die  before  they  get  a  foot  high. 

C.  OPi^iciNALis  lakes  the  place  in  Corea  and 
Japan  of  our  Cornelian  Cherry,  which  species  it 
nearly  resembles  in  general  aspect.  It  may.  how- 
ever, be  readily  distinguished  from  C.  mas  by  the 
tufts  of  rusty-coloured  hairs  in  the  axils  of  the 
principal  veins  of  the  leaf.  It  is  quite  hardy  in 
England. 

C.  PA.MCULATA  has  flowers  whiter  than  most  of 
the  other  North  American  species.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  panicled  clusters  in  great  abundance,  and 
are  followed  by  showy  fruits  varying  from  white 
to  pale  blue  in  colour.  Sometimes  it  attains  tree- 
like dimensions  (20  feet).  It  has  smooth  grey 
bark,  narrow,  pointed,  pale  leaves,  green  on  both 
surfaces,  and  likes  moist  positions. 

C.  PUBESCEXS.- This  occurs  from  Southein  Cali- 
fornia to  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia. 
It  forms  a  shrub  from  4  feet  to  12  feet  high,  and 
has  smooth  purplish  branches,  with  more  or  less 
hairy  branchlets  and  oval  or  ovate-acute  leaves, 
whitish  and  silky  beneath.  The  white  flowers  are 
borne  in  compact  cymes,  and  are  followed  by  white 
fruit. 

C.  SANGUiNEA. — Our  native  Dogwood  i^  not  so 
ornamental  as  most  of  the  species  already  men- 
tioned, and  its  dark  dull  red  bark  is  not  nearly  so 
bright  and  effective  as  that  of  C.  alba  and  its  va- 
rieties. C.  sangninea  candidissima  has  light 
yellowish  green  bark,  and  is  a  curious  and  inte- 
resting form.  The  variety  latifolia  has  much 
broader,  larger  leaves  than  the  type.  A  variegated 
form  is  not  worth  a  place  in  the  shrubbery,  as 
the  coloration  is  not  decided  and  by  no  means 
constant. 

C.SBRTCBA  has  yellow  rather  than  white  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  rather  small  clusters,  but  these 
are  produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  the 
plant  very  ornamental  when  in  bloom.     The  habit, 


too,  is  excellent ;  the  long  graceful  braccboj  spread 
over  the  ground  and  form  fine  masses  of  foliage. 
The  bark  is  dull  purple  in  colour  and  the  fruit  Is 
a  pale  blue.  This  species  likes  wet  ground,  and 
grows  from  3  feet  to  10  feet  in  height.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

C.  STOLONIFERA.  thered Osier  Dogwood,  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  Northern  United  States. 
It  spreads  and  multiplies  freely  by  prostrate  or 
subterranean  shoots,  and  grows  G  feet  or  8  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  light  green  above  and  paler 
beneath.  The  fruit  varies  from  white  to  lead 
colour.  In  winter  the  growths,  especially  those  of  the 
previous  season,  are  of  a  bright  red-purple  colour. 
In  its  native  habitats  it  affects  wet  places,  but  in 
Britain  I  have  seen  it  do  well  in  dry  ground. 

C.  SUECICA  is  a  native  of  Northern  and  Arctic 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  In  Britain  it 
occurs  on  high  moorlands  from  Yorkshire  north- 
wards, and  ascends  to  3000  feet.  It  is  a  charming 
little  plant,  flowering  in  July  and  August,  with 
conspicuous,  rather  large  white  bracts,  followed  by 
red  drupes.  This  species,  like  C.  canadensis,  grows 
but  a  few  inches  high  and  produces  unbranched 
stems  from  slender  creeping  rootstocks.  It  should 
be  grown  in  light  soil  or  in  peat  under  the  shade 
of  bushes  on  the  rockery.  N. 
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Tor-Di!ESSi.NG  AsrAEAGUS  BEDS.- The  time  has 
now  arrived  for  putting  the  Asparagus  beds  in  order 
for  the  season,  and  the  way  to  proceed  will 
depend  upon  what  treatment  the  beds  have 
hitherto  received.  I  have  previously  urged  the 
importance  of  leaving  the  top-dressing  until  this 
season  of  the  year,  knowing  the  injury  that  often 
accrues  to  the  roots  through  covt  ring  up  the  beds 
with  rotten  manure  during  the  preceding  autumn, 
especially  on  cold  land.  The  way  to  proceed  will 
obviously  depend  upon  the  formation  of  the  beds, 
whether  on  the  level  or  raised  and  narrow  with 
alleys  between.  If  the  former,  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  first  go  over  the  beds  and  clear  off  any  weeds 
or  rubbish  which  may  be  lying  about.  Well-rotted 
manure  and  burnt  garden  refuse  are  capital  for 
top-dressing.  They  sliould  be  used  in  equal  parts 
if  there  should  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  re- 
fuse, and  be  spread  equally  over  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  2  inches.  Before  adding  the  manure  it 
should  be  well  broken  up  with  a  fork. 

Raised  beds. — With  these  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure is  somewhat  different,  and  it  is  with  these 
that  mistakes  are  often  made.  It  is  all  very  well 
dressing  the  beds  over  and  making  them  neat,  but 
it  is  a  difl^erent  thing  paring  the  sides  down, 
exposing  the  side  roots,  and  piling  the  material  on 
to  the  surface  until  the  roots  are  deep  down  and 
away  from  the  influence  of  the  sun.  Moreover,  by 
being  so  deep  down  it  is  impossible  for  growth  to 
take  place  so  freely  as  when  nearer  the  surface. 
Where  the  crowns  are  not  low  down,  the  same 
depth  of  material  should  be  spread  over  the  sur- 
face as  for  those  on  the  level.  When  the  beds 
have  not  been  satisfactory  it  maybe  through  there 
being  too  heavy  a  covering  of  soil  over  the  crowns. 
If  so,  carefully  fork  over  the  surface  and  remove 
it  down  to  within  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the 
crowns,  on  this  placing  the  rich  top-dres.=-ing.  Arti- 
ficial stimulants  will  not  be  needed  until  growth 
commences. 

Early  Celery.— It  is  now  time  the  main  crop 
of  early  Celery  was  sown,  and  it  behoves  those  who 
have  a  supply  to  maintain  to  afford  generous  treat- 
ment from  first  to  last.  Stunted  plants  will  never 
succeed  well,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  t.aken 
that  the  seedlings  from  the  earliest  stage  do  not 
receive  any  check,  or  "  bolting  "  will  follow.  More 
often  than  not  there  are  f.ar  more  seedlings  raised 
than  there  is  any  need  for  ;  therefore,  if  the  seed  is 
to  be  raised  in  a  box,  take  care  to  sow  it  thinly  so 
that  theplants  may  becomestrong.  After  sowing  place 
in  a  gentle  heat  such  as  a  vinery  or  Peach  house  just 


St  uted  or  even  on  a  mild  hotbed.  A  light  position 
near  the  glass  in  a  cooler  house  is  the  best  place 
for  the  plants  after  the  first  rough  leaf  is  seen, 
but  the  temperature  of  the  structure  must  be 
genial,  as  an  arid  atmosphere  which  more  often 
than  not  is  draughty  will  most  surely  check 
growth.  If  the  weather  is  favourable  place  in  a, 
cool  frame,  the  box  being  elevated  on  a  pot  if 
likely  to  be  too  far  away  from  the  glass.  Wliere  a 
number  of  plants  is  required  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  taking  care  that  the  soil 
is  made  firm  beforehand,  as  the  seedlings  do  not 
appear  regularly  on  a  loose  soil.  If  left  exposed 
to  the  sun  the  soil  is  apt  to  dry  quickly  ;  therefore, 
take  the  precaution  to  keep  it  regularly  moistened 
and  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Shallots  and  Gaelic. — Unless  Shallots  are 
well  ripened  and  firm  they  lose  mu:.h  of  their 
value.  There  is  no  set  time  for  planting  as  long 
as  the  bulbs  are  put  out  early  enough  to  enable 
them  to  ripen  off  early,  as  if  planted  late  they  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  on  growing.  Select  any  time 
from  the  present  when  the  weather  is  favourable 
until  the  middle  of  March.  The  soil  must  be 
fertile  and  giitty,  but  firm  and  the  position  sunny. 
Plant  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  the  bulbs  being  planted 
at  G  inches  between.  The  b'.dbs  must  be  pr.  ssed 
into  about  half  their  depth.  Garlic  must  be 
planted  up  to  the  neck. 

AuTU.MN  Broccoli.— This  takes  a  fairly  long 
season  of  growth  before  being  fit  for  cut'ing,  the 
character  of  the  season  also  making  a  niSerence 
in  this  respect.  During  an  early  and  favourable 
spring  when  small  seeds  will  germinate  and  start 
quickly  into  growth,  plants  sufficitntly  early  may 
be  had  by  sowing  during  the  first  week  or  two  of 
March,  but  the  best  course  is  to  make  a  sowing 
under  glass  for  the  earliest  cutting,  an  1  on  cold 
soils  in  late  districts  this  is  a  course  I  can  strongly 
recommend.  The  seeds  should  be  eitlicr  sown  in 
a  box  and  the  seedlings  Ve  pricked  off,  or  on  a, 
gentle  hotbed.  Good  plants  may  also  be  raised 
under  a  ground  vinery  or  some  such  protection,  the 
precaution  being  taken  to  prepare  a  bed  of  light 
and  friable  soil.  A  sowing  should  be  made  in  the 
open  air  about  the  middle  of  March,  the  plants 
from  this  coming  in  useful  for  late  cutting  or  for 
taking  up  for  protecting  in  pits.  This  is  a  most 
useful  crop,  and  every  care  should  be  taken  that 
good  plants  are  provided.  Plants  ra'SEd  at  this 
date  last  season  under  glass  proved  to  be  the 
main  crop,  as  those  raised  in  the  open  were  very 
late  on  account  of  the  cold  and  backward  spring. 

A.  Young. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Fruitinc;  Pines— Some  of  the  late  autumn- 
started  plants  will  now  be  showing  a  little  colour 
in  the  fruit,  and  t  hese  should  be  kept  somewhat 
drier  at  the  roots  and  rather  more  air  than  formerly 
be  given,  or  otherwise  the  centres  may  be  faulty 
and  the  quality  generally  not  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Those  still  swelling  their  pips  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  90°  being 
none  too  much,  and  must  be  kept  uniformly  moist 
at  the  roots.  The  pots  being  well  fiUed  with  roots, 
give  weak  liquid  manure  at  each  watering,  guano 
dissolved  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to  three  gallons  of 
well-heated  soft  water  being  a  good  change,  with 
diluted  farmyard  liquid  manure.  The  batch  of 
Queens  started  early  in  January  ought  now  to  be 
making  good  progress,  though  the  long  spell  of 
sunless  weather  has  considerably  retarded  flower- 
ing. Not  till  the  latter  period  is  past  should  over- 
head dewing  be  practised,  and  then  only  about 
three  times  a  week— always  on  bright  days.  After 
the  flowering  is  over,  also  constantly  maintain  a 
more  moist  atmosphere  by  means  of  frequent 
damping  down  of  walls,  beds  and  floors.  Keep  the 
bottom -heat  as  near  110°  as  possible,  the  top-heat 
ranging  from  70°  by  night  to  75°  in  the  dajtime, 
rising  to  80°  with  sunshine,  after  which  air  should 
be  given  in  increasing  quantities,  always  closing 
early  enough  to  run  the  temperature  up  to  85°  for 
a  time.  Treat  at  the  roots  as  advised  in  the  case 
of  the  other  plants  with  swelling  fruit,  being  care- 
ful not  to  over-water.     Any  that  failed  to  show 
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fruit  with  the  rest  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry  at 
the  roots,  and  this  will  most  probably  start  them 
in  time  to  form  a  good  succession. 

SUCCK.SSIONAL  .VND  YOUNG  PiXES. — Keep  any 
that  are  to  be  started  about  three  weeks  or  a  month 
hence  somewhat  on  the  dry  siJe  at  the  roots,  and 
avoid  exciting  them  by  any  sudden  great  increase 
of  either  bottom  or  top-heat.  Suckers  taken  off 
last  autumn  and  well  rooted  in  G-inch  or  rather 
larger  pots  ought  now  to  be  shifted  into  fruiting 
sizes.  These  may  be  either  11  inches  or  12  inches 
in  diameter,  the  former  answering  well  as  a  rule, 
and  should  be  clean  and  well  drained.  Use  a  com- 
post consisting  of  roughly  broken-up  brown  fibrous 
loam  of  the  best  quality  procurable,  discarding  the 
finer  portions,  and  to  every  bushel  of  this  add  a 
5-inch  potfid  of  bone-meal  and  a  sprinkling  of 
soot.  Failing  good  fibrous  loam,  use  tlie  best  loam 
procurable  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  brown 
fibrous  peat.  Any  plants  found  in  a  dry  state  at 
the  roots  should  be  watered  prior  to  being  repotted, 
and  those  not  well  roated,  the  soil  being  in  a  loose 
sour  state,  should  have  the  greater  portion  of  the 
latter  pricked  away  from  the  roots,  also  in  all  cases 
pulling  away  what  faulty  small  lower  leaves  there 
may  be.  Pot  rather  deeply  and  firmly ;  this,  in 
addition  to  steadying  the  plant-^,  will  also  cause 
them  to  emit  roots  freely  from  the  buried  portion 
of  stems.  Plunge  at  once  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat 
of  about  85°,  disposing  them  not  less  than  2  feet 
apart,  the  top-heat  to  range  from  G0°  to  (iS^  by 
night,  with  a  rise  of  from  5°  to  10°  in  the  daytime, 
closing  the  house  early  enough  on  sunny  days  to 
raise  the  temperature  to  about  .S0°.  llaintain  a 
rather  moist  atmosphere  and  lightly  spray  the 
plants  overhead  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Sup- 
posing the  potting  soil  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  a 
rather  dry  state  when  used  and  also  well  warmed 
through,  a  watering  should  be  given  soon  after  the 
plants  have  been  plunged. 

Figs. — Trees  in  pots  started  early  are  doing 
well,  and  may  safely  be  subjected  to  rather  higher 
temperatures  than  formerly.  The  night  tempera- 
ture should  be  kept  at  about  110°,  increasing  to  i>,j° 
and  "0°  in  the  daytime,  the  latter  figure  being  with 
sun-heat  and  air.  Close  early  enough  to  raise  the 
heat  to  75°  for  an  hour  or  sx  IE  the  house  is  kept 
tco  moist  and  close,  the  young  wood  will  be  soft 
and  the  sec  jnd  crop  lighter  accordingly.  The  young 
shoots  ought  not  to  crowd  and  shade  each  other, 
and  an  early  removal  of  superfluous  inner  branches 
is  advisable.  Also  freely  thin  out  the  fruit  if  very 
numerous,  and  pinch  out  the  piint  of  the  reserved 
shoots  at  the  sixth  joint.  Now  that  the  roots  are 
active  and  there  is  also  a  heavy  strain  upon  them, 
keep  thena  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure  and 
give  a  top-dressing  of  rough  fibrous  loam  and  a 
little  good  flaky  manure.  Plauted-out  trees,  started 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  February,  should 
give  a  good  crop  of  ripe  fruit  in  June  and  another  in 
September.  Unless  these  are  comparatively  young 
trees  and  disposed  to  grow  more  strongly  than 
desirable— in  which  case  nothing  to  aggravate  the 
evil  should  be  done— first  give  the  borders  a  tho- 
rough soaking  of  warm  water  or,  in  the  case  of  old 
trees,  liquid  manure,  and  then  top-dress  he.avily 
with  loam,  manure,  and  fine  mortar  rubbish.  A 
night  temperature  of  55^  is  quite  high  enough  for 
the  first  three  weeks  or  month,  after  which  it  may 
be  increased  to  (>0°,  increasing  the  figures  in  the 
daytime  from  5°  to  10°,  according  to  the  weather, 
and  closing  early  enough  to  raise  the  heat  to  75°. 
Syringe  the  trees,  walls  and  floors  freely  twice,  and 
later  three  time^  a  day.  Trees  in  unhealed  houses 
should  be  allowed  to  start  naturally,  and  when  well 
on  the  move  giveair  in  m  xlerate  quantities  and  close 
early,  syringing  freely  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
manner  the  fruio  can  be  brought  on  to  ripen  in 
advance  of  outride  crops,  and  in  very  hot  positions 
a  late  second  crop  can  sometimes  be  had.  Figs  in 
unhealed  houses  must  be  kept  thinly  trained"  the 
points  of  young  branches  being  laid  in  at  least  !) 
inches  apart,  as  they  form  extra  strong  foliage.  It 
is  nit  yet  too  late  to  thin  out  and  train  the  trees 
afresh. 

Strawbekeies  in  pots.— There  has  been  so 
little  sunshine  this  year  that  Strawberry  forcing 
goes  on  very  slowly.     Those  in  flower  ought  to  be 


gone  over  towards  noon  every  day  and  be  lightly 
touched  with  a  good-sized  camel's-hair  brush 
Thus  treated  they  will  set  and  swell  regularly,  but 
if  only  half  fertilised,  small,  imperfectly  formed 
fruit  is  the  usual  result.  Keep  them  well  supplied 
with  water  and  liquid  manure,  but  avoid  satura- 
tion, this  latter  being  denoted  by  the  sickly  yellow 
hue  of  the  young  leaves.  When  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  is  set,  gradually  reduce  the  number  to  seven 
or  eight  on  a  plant  and  also  remove  all  late  flowers. 
If  there  is  any  green-fly  on  the  plant,  fumigate 
with  tobacco  paper  while  yet  this  can  be  done 
without  tainting  the  fruit.  Shelves  in  various 
houses  ought  now  to  be  filled  with  plants,  so  as  to 
have  plenty  coming  on  to  take  the  pUce  of  those 
that  have  given  ripe  fruit,  certain  shelves  in  con- 
venient positions  in  forcing  houses  being  kept  con- 
stantly filled  with  plants  either  just  coming  into 
flower  or  with  fruit  already  set  upon  them.  It  is 
in  a  strong  heat  and  moist  atmosphere  where  the 
finest,  if  not  the  best-flavoured  fruit  is  produced. 
Avoid  the  tise  of  troughs  with  water  always  stand- 
ing in  them,  but  prefer  rather  to  cover  the  shelves 
either  with  thin  turf  or  fresh  Moss. 

Practical. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stoves. — t'LlMBEiiS  planted  out. — Whilst  pot- 
ting is  being  carried  out,  those  climbers  which  are 
planted  out  into  beds  should  have  all  necessary 
attention.  Where  confined  to  brick  pits  and  it  is 
evident  that  a  further  extension  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  plants,  this  work  should  be  done  if 
possible,  so  that  fresh  soil  may  be  added.  Where 
extension  in  this  way  is  not  practicable,  a  good 
top-dressing  at  least  ought  to  bs  given,  selecting 
soil  of  lasting  properties.  In  some  cases  these 
climbers  may  have  already  run  a  good  course  and 
be  showing  s.vmptoms  of  declining  vigour.  These 
should  liave  a  goodly  amount  of  soil  removed  from 
around  them  whenever  it  is  found  to  be  in  a  bad 
state.  Wlien  this  is  done,  some  sand  is  a  capital 
thing  to  use  first,  dashing  it  amongst  the  rojts. 
After  that  all  may  be  again  male  good  with  fresh 
soil.  Where  climbers  have  not  thus  far  been  grown 
in  this  mtmner,  its  adoption  may  in  many  cases 
be  attended  with  the  best  results.  The  .Ste;iha- 
notis  can  in  this  manner  be  easily  managed.  More 
flower,  and  that  in  a  continuous  fashion,  can  be 
ensured  than  by  pot  calture.  Allamandas  come 
under  the  same  category,  only  they  must  not  have 
unlimited  root-action  allowed  them.  Aristolochia 
ele5;ans,  if  not  a  showy,  is  at  any  r.ite  a  beautiful 
climber,  and  one  that  thrives  well  planted 
out,  and  that  even  when  in  poor  soil.  Cis- 
sus  discolor  may  thus  be  grown  also,  affording 
a  quantity  of  shjots  for  cutting.  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfourianum  and  Bjugainvillea  glabra  are 
both  inclined  to  grow  too  strong  if  not  limited  at 
the  roots.  Passiflora  princeps  will,  however,  do 
well  planted  out.  Any  climbers  which  have  for  a 
few  jears  been  growing  in  pots  and  are  in  a  measure 
starved  or  stunted  will  have  quite  a  new  life  put 
into  them  by  planting  into  a  well-prepared  border. 
There  is  also  another  aspect  of  the  utility  of 
climbers  ;  it  is  that  of  affording  shade  where  it  is 
not  always  expedient  or  convenient  to  employ 
blinds  for  the  purpose.  By  training  the  climbers 
somewhat  thinly  they  will  answer  the  same  end, 
shade-loving  plants  being  those  chiefly  grown  under 
them. 

B.vsivET  plants. — These  must  not  escape  notice. 
Do  not  postpone  any  needful  work  amongst  them 
any  longer,  or  it  will  be  more  than  probable  a  con- 
venient time  will  not  be  found.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
remake  them  up  where  necessary  ;  it  is  work  that 
will  soon  repay  itself.  The  Nepenthes  will  come 
under  this  heading  ;  these  must  be  dealt  with  care- 
fully. Excess  of  soil  for  them  is  prejudicial  rather 
than  otherwise.  Having  attained  to  a  fairly  good 
sized  basket,  the  same  size  can  be  kept  to  by  exer- 
ci^ino■  care  in  removing  defective  soil  and  substi- 
tutinj;  in  place  thereof  some  fresh  which  is  full  of 
fibre.  The  most  fibry  portion  of  peat — peat  of  a  wiry 
character — is  the  best  material,  with  some  bits  of 
charcoal  and  some  sand.  Plants  which  are  grown  too 
tall  should  be  headed  down  ;  the  top  can  then  be 


struck  in  a  brisk  heat.  Small  plants  should  have 
larger  baskets  provided  for  them  where  necessary 
without  greatly  disturbing  the  roots.  Any  pitchers 
that  are  growing  shabby  should  be  cut  off.  For  a 
time  now  the  chief  point  to  observe  is  that  of  en- 
couraging a  new  and  healthy  growth  ;  pitchers  will 
then  follow  in  due  course.  Do  not  yet  allow  the 
plants  to  be  too  close  to  the  glass  unless  there  are 
means  for  covering  up  the  outside  during  cold 
winds  and  frosts.  Although  not  requiring  so  much 
water  now  as  when  in  active  growth,  they  must 
not,  nevertheless,  be  allowed  to  suffer  at  the  roots, 
nor  should  they  be  kept  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere, 
Of  other  basket,  or  suitable  plants  for  baskets, 
note  might  very  well  be  taken  of  Hoya  bella.  In 
pots  it  does  not  alwajs  succeed  as  one  would  wish 
it  to  do  ;  where  such  is  the  case  it  should  be  tried 
in  a  basket,  using  peaty  soil.  For  a  moist  stove 
the  ^•Eschynanthus  is  a  beautiful  genus  of  plants 
to  cultivate,  not  requiring  a  great  amount  of  root 
room.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  dry  house  the 
variegated  Pine-apple  is  exceedingly  pretty  when 
grown  as  a  basket,  plant.  Torenia  asiatica  also 
makes  a  lovely  basket  plant,  being  much  better 
than  T.  Fournieri  in  this  respect.  For  quick  growth 
the  best  forms  of  Tradescantia  should  be  noted. 
In  any  case  this  is  a  very  goo  1  time  to  see  to  the 
work. 

Bottom-heat.  &c.— Any  contemplated  assist' 
ance  to  newly-potted  plants  by  this  means  should 
have  immediate  attention,  85°  being  taken  as  the 
maximum,  so  as  to  give  help  when  it  is  most 
needed.  It  is  an  assistance  for  a  little  time  to 
Ixoras  until  they  are  again  established.  For  Alla- 
mandas it  is  not  required,  save  in  the  case  of  A. 
grandiflora,  which  starts  afresh  more  kindly  if 
a=sisted  at  the  roots  for  a  little  time.  Eucharis 
that  have  been  shaken  out  and  repotted  aie  also 
assisted.  Alocasias  may  also  with  advantage  be 
plunged  for  a  time,  but  Caladiumsand  Anthuriums 
never  need  be  plunged  at  all,  unless  weakly.  To 
employ  bottom-heat  indiscriminately  is  unwise; 
it  is,  as  the  saying  goes,  "  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad 
master."  With  the  potting  finishel,  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  temperature  should  bs  given  ;  IJ5°  at 
night  will  be  ample  with  an  increase  of  10°  or  15° 
by  day,  a  genial  moisture  being  kept  up  by  using 
the  syringe  lightly  and  keeping  the  evaporating 
troughs  filled.  Exercise  every  care  with  the  water- 
ing until  plants  are  again  rooting  freely.  Now 
is  the  time  whan  more  harm  is  done  by  overwater- 
ing  than  at  any  other  period,  for  if  the  soil  be 
soddened  at  t'ae  start,  half  the  purpose  the 
plants  were  potted  for  will  have  been  time  and 
material  wast' d.  Spire  no  exertions  in  subduing 
and  exterminating  the  mealy  bug  ;  this  insect  will 
now  increase  apace  if  left  to  itself.  Others,  in  the 
form  of  insect  pests,  should  be  sought  out  in  gool 
time  ;  it  will  save  labour  later  on,  and  annovance 
also  where  any  pride  at  all  is  taken  in  a  clean 
lot  of  plants.  J.  HuosoN, 


ORCHIDS. 

We  have  still  plenty  of  repotting  to  do,  and  in  the 
case  of  Orchids  which  do  not  require  repotting 
annually  or  evea  periodically,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  date  should  be  put  upon  the  Ubel.  I 
noticed  to-day.  for  instance,  that  a  group  of  speci- 
men plants  of  Lrelia  purpurata  con'ained  amongst 
them  a  few  plants  not  so  green  or  healthy-looking 
in  the  foliage  as  the  others,  and  this  had  just  be- 
come noticeable.  On  referring  to  the  labels  £  found 
that  each  of  those  plants  not  so  healthy-looking 
had  been  potted  in  July,  1889.  The  more  healthy 
plants  were  repotted  last  year  or  in  1891  ;  some  of 
them  in  the  spring  .after  growth  was  completed 
and  others  after  the  flowering  period  was  over,  and 
I  do  not  observe  any  difft^rence  in  the  health  or 
vigour  of  the  plants  whether  they  were  repotted  in 
the  spring  or  late  summer  months.  The  plants  of 
Laelia  purpurata  which  have  not  been  repotted 
since  July,  1889,  have  now  been  placed  in  larger 
flower-pots,  using  the  best  fibrous  Orchid  peat  we 
could  get.  As  the  plants  are  large,  the  peat  has 
been  Ijroken  up  into  pieces  as  large  as  a  duck's 
egg,  and  the  finer  particles  have  been  sifted  out 
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of  it ;  clean  potsherds  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal 
are  also  mixed  with  the  peat,  and  a  third  part  of 
the  whole  consists  of  o!ean  washed  Sphagnum. 
The  flower-pots  for  these  are  filled  to  half  their 
depth  with  drainage  loosely  placed  in.  The  plants 
of  Cattleya  labiata  also  need  repotting,  and  this 
has  also  been  seen  to ;  they  are  treated  the  same 
as  L.  purpurata,  and  require  the  same  temperature 
— the  warmest  part  of  the  Cattleya  house.  There 
are  many  other  Orchids  which  have  passed  through 
the  resting  period  that  are  now  ready  to  start  into 
growth  with  increasing  light  and  warmth  ;  some 
of  them  require  repotting  and  some  do  not.  The 
Anguloas,  such  as  A.  uniliora,  A.  Clowesi.  and  A. 
Ruckeri,  are  showing  growths  and  flowers  to- 
gether. They  have  been  allowed  to  become  quite  dry 
daring  the  winter  months,  and  have  had  a  good 
soaking  with  slightly  warmed  rain  water  to  tho- 
roughly moisten  the  compost.  I  have  frequently 
repotted  these  Anguloas  in  June  and  July,  and 
think  that  is  perhaps  the  best  time  to  do  it ;  at 
any  rate  it  is  not  well  to  disturb  them  when  they 
are  in  growth  and  new  roots  are  rapidly  being 
formed.  The  Thnnias  are  another  class  of  Or- 
chids which  are  laid  aside  during  winter  and 
receive  no  water  when  they  are  at  rest.  When  the 
plants  are  turned  out,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
are  no  live  roots  attached  to  the  long  rod-like 
stems.  They  should  be  repotted  in  a  compost  of 
peat  and  Sphagnum,  with  the  addition  of  fibrous 
yellow  loam  and  coarse  white  sand  ;  sticks  are 
needed  to  keep  the  plants  from  falling  over.  Place 
three  good  plants  in  a  6-inch  pot ;  five  or  more  in 
larger  ones.  Single  plants  will  flower  well  in  4i- 
inch  flower-pots.  I  find  they  do  best  in  the  warmeit 
house,  especially  T.  Marshalliana,  which  is  rather 
shy  flowering  ;  T.  Bensoni.-e  and  T.  alba  are  freer. 
T.  Veitchiana  is  a  garden  hybrid  between  T.  Jlar- 
shalliana  and  T.  Bensoniie,  and  doubtless  requires 
the  same  treatment.  It  is  a  lovely  plant  and  quite 
intermediate.  When  the  plants  start  into  growth, 
keep  them  well  up  to  the  roof-glass.  The  t'alan- 
thes  are  year  by  year  becoming  more  important, 
and  as  their  season  of  blooming  lasts  so  much 
longer,  it  may  be  well  to  repot  them  at  an  interval 
between.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  deciduous 
section.  C.  vestita,  Limatodes  or  Calanthe  rosea, 
and  all  the  garden  varieties  raised  from  them  that 
have  had  sutlicient  rest  should  l)e  shaken  out  of 
the  flower-pots  or  pans  in  which  they  flowered 
and  be  at  once  repotted.  Some  persons  plant  one 
bulb  in  a  small  pot,  others  a  number  of  bulbs  in 
larger  flower-pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
flower-pots  or  pans.  I  put  three  large  bulbs  in  a 
li-inch  flower-pot  and  three  smaller  ones  in  a  o- 
inch  pot.  The  flower-pots  are  drained  well  to  the 
depth  of  2  inches  or  3  inches.  The  potting  com- 
post is  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  of  fibrous  peat, 
and  .some  dry  decayed  cow  manure.  A  little  coarse 
white  sand  is  excellent  to  keep  the  compost  open. 
I  ufe  the  potting  material  in  a  moderately  moist 
condition,  and  do  not  give  any  water  to  the  bulbs 
for  a  week  or  more  after  repotting  them.  There 
are  no  live  roots  to  take  it  up  until  some  growth 
has  been  made,  and  water  nmst  be  very  carefully 
applied  at  first.  They  do  best  in  the  warmest 
house  from  the  first. 

The  genus  Mormodes,  the  Catasetums  and  the 
Cycnoches  form  not  only  an  interesting,  but  a 
quaint  and  beautiful  part  of  the  Orchid  family. 
They  may  be  taken  together  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment they  require.  Being  deciduous,  they  require 
a  season  of  rest  and  scarcely  any  water  at  that 
time.  The  plants  may  now  be  turned  out  of  the 
flower-pots  in  which  they  were  growing  and  be  re- 
potted. Some  of  them  may  be  grown  in  baskets, 
where  they  can  be  placed  almost  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  glass  roof.  After  repotting,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  water  much  until  the  roots 
hare  run  well  into  the  compost.  Most  of  them 
are  very  strong-growing  plants  and  produce  roots 
freely  when  in  full  growth,  and  at  that  time 
need  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  They  mostly 
thrive  well  in  peat  and  Sphagnum.  Of  the  Mor- 
modes the  best  are  M.  luxatum  ebui  neum  and  a 
sub-variety  of  it  with  red  spotted  flowers,  M.  par- 
dinum  and  the  wonderful  M.  Colossus,  Of  Cyc- 
noches, the  recently  introduced  C,  pentadactylon 


is  a  striking  and  handsome  species,  but  being  in 
flower  now  it  would  not  require  repotting.  C. 
chloroohilon  flowers  in  July.  The  most  striking 
Catasetums  are  C.  Bungerothi,  C.  Christyanum,  C. 
macrocarpum  and  C.  scurra.  Orchid  amateurs  are 
beginning  to  take  more  to  this  class  of  plants ; 
they  cannot,  of  course,  displace  the  more  useful 
Cattleyas,  Lielia^,  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossums, 
Cypripediums,  &c,,  but  they  should  find  a  place  in 
every  garden.  Advance  the  tempei-atures  a  little 
now,  and  the  houses  may  be  shut  up  to  catch  the 
sun-heat  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  houses  run  up 
about  10°  extra  by  sun-heat,  it  will  do  the  plants 
much  good.  The  shading  will  soon  be  wanted  for 
all  the  houses,  and  should  be  ready  to  put  up  on 
the  shortest  notice.  Cattleyas,  Lrelias,  Dendro- 
biums, &c.,  need  not  be  shaded  for  some  time  yet, 
but  in  March  the  sun  is  hot  enough  even  for  them. 

J.  Douglas. 
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THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

General  Hint.s  on  Arranging   the   Stones 
WITH  Regard  to  Effect. 

When  forming  a  rock  garden  our  models  should 
be  not  the  mountain  peaks,  but  the  charming 
bits  of  picturesque  scenery  where  natural  rock.s 
are  more  scattered,  in  one  place  emerging  from 
the  .surface  of  the  sward,  in  another  assuming 
bolder  forms,  perhajis  cleft  asunder  and  .shat- 
tered by  volcanic  forces  of  bygone  ages,  or  tra- 
versed by  a  streamlet  dashing  over  boulders 
and  through  a  winding  ravine  with  shady  nooks 
and  bold  promontories.  A  fault  in  most  artifi- 
cial rock  gardens  is  that  they  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
sufficiently  broken  up,  and  appear  clumsy  on 
that  account.  Variety  is  charming  in  every- 
thing, but  in  a  rock  garden  it  is  doubly  so. 
We  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  introduce 
as  many  different  features  as  possible.  No- 
thing can  be  more  monotonous  than  a  continu- 
ous mass  of  stones.  The  rock  garden  will  ap- 
pear very  much  larger  than  it  is  in  reality  if 
the  rocks  are  carefully  distributed,  with  pieces 
of  lawn,  borders  for  bulbs  and  perennials,  paths 
or  rocky  steps,  &c.,  intervening  at  irregular 
intervals.  The  rocks  themselves  should  be  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  various  sizes.  The  larger 
groups  forming  the  bolder  and  more  massive 
parts  in  the  main  body  of  the  work  should  be 
closer  together  than  the  smaller  ones,  which 
might  be  kept  farther  apart  and  diminish  in  size 
towards  the  outskirts  of  the  alpine  garden. 
Even  if  the  rock  garden  is  on  a  grand  scale  and 
contains  features  of  the  boldest  and  wildest 
type,  it  should  be  suitably  amalgamated  with 
the  surroundings,  and  for  this  purpose  we  can 
have  no  better  means  than  small  groups  of  scat- 
tered rocks  projecting  from  the  surface  here 
and  there,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  connecting 
link  between  the  lawn  and  the  rock  garden. 
The  value  of  such  small  groups  emerging  from 
the  ground  cinnot  l)e  over-estimated;  not  only 
do  tliey  enable  us  to  grow  some  of  the  choicest 
gems  of  the  alpine  flora,  but  they  are  also  sug- 
gestive of  continuous  masses  of  natural  rock 
underground  which  occasionally  have  forced 
their  way  through  the  sward,  as  we  so  often  see 
in  the  delightful  pastures  of  the  Alps.  When 
arranging  such  groups  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  the  stones  let  into  the  ground  sufficiently 
deep  to  hide  their  bottom  edges.  Without  this 
precaution  the  effect  would  be  lost. 

When  speaking  in  my  previous  notes  about 
the  selection  of  the  stones  I  hinted  that  all 
stratified  rocks  should,  in  the  rock  garden,  be 
manipulated  in   a  manner  different  from  that 


applied  to  the  unstratified  kinds.  As  the 
origin  of  the  former  class  is  always  shown  in 
nature  by  more  or  less  distinct  strata,  we 
should  to  some  extent  imitate  this  natural 
formation.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
because  these  rocks  were  originally  deposited 
in  horizontal  layers,  we  should  give  them  that 
position  in  our  rock  gardens  by  imitating  exclu- 
sively horizontal  strata  throughout  tlie  work. 
Such  a  plan  would  not  only  tend  to  make  our 
work  more  monotonous  by  painfully  evident 
repetition,  Ijut  it  would  also  make  the  rock 
garden  unfit  for  the  choicer  kinds  of  mountain 
plants.  In  Nature,  it  is  true,  we  may  see  miles 
of  such  rocks,  but  can  they  in  any  way  be  com- 
pared for  picturescjue  effect  to  other  rocks  of 
the  same  kind,  which,  through  upheavals  or  by 
volcanic  action,  have  been  torn  asunder,  and  are 
scattered  in  wild  profusion  ?  On  closer  exami- 
nation of  such  spots  we  will  find  rocky  masses 
deposited  in  blocks  or  groups  of  varying  sizes, 
but  the  strata  in  each  show  evei-y  conceivable 
angle  of  elevation,  sometimes  even  a  totally 
opposite  direction  from  that  seen  in  the  next 
group,  although  in  each  individual  block  the 
strata  may  be  pjarallel,  no  matter  at  what  angle. 

Here,  again.  Nature  is  showing  us  the  right 
way,  and  teaching  us  a  most  valuable  lesson. 
Even  if  the  rock  garden  is  on  the  smallest  scale, 
there  is  no  need  whatever  to  adhere  to  only  one 
kind  of  formation,  as  is  so  often  done  ;  but  if  tlie 
work  is  of  larger  proportions,  a  variation  of  the 
strata  is  still  more  important,  as  without  it  our 
work  will  lack  that  charm  of  careless  simjjlicity 
so  fascinating  in  the  works  of  Nature.  When 
introducing  into  our  alpine  gardens  a  variation 
in  the  direction  of  the  strata,  we  must  take  care, 
however,  to  show  a  reason  for  it,  and  for  this 
we  have  no  better  way  than  showing  a  distinct 
separation  between  all  groups  of  rock  whose 
strata  run  at  an  angle  different  from  that  of 
the  adjoining  group,  for  this  is  precisely  as  we 
would  find  them  in  Nature,  although  the  space 
between  the  blocks  might  have  been  partly 
filled  up  with  soil  and  stony  deliris  washed 
down  from  a  liigher  level  and  may  l)e  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  wrong  to  show  different  modes  of 
stratification  in  one  individual  block  or  group. 
For  though  I  am  aware  that  some  kinds  of 
rocks  may  have  been  in  contact  with  igneous 
rocks,  which  have  contorted  the  original  strata, 
this  can  scarcely  come  within  the  sphere  of  our 
consideration  for  the  purpose  of  practical  rock- 
building. 

In  summing  up  my  remarks  about  arranging 
stratified  rocks,  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  all 
rock  gardens  constructed  with  these  should  have 
the  rocky  masses  arranged  in  groups  varying  in 
size  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  and  boldest, 
that  each  group  should  more  or  less  plainly 
show  the  stratified  character  peculiar  to  the 
stone  used,  but  that  these  strata  should  differ 
in  direction  from  those  of  other  groups,  according 
to  the  most  pleasing  and  careless  effect  of  the 
whole,  and  guided  also  by  a  consideration  of 
what  would  be  most  suitable  to  the  plants  to 
be  grown. 

Some  kinds  of  limestone  and  other  rocks 
have  very  rough  surfaces  and  show  the  strati- 
fied character  so  slightly  as  to  be  hardly  percep- 
tible. Such  stones  as  these  need,  therefore, 
not  be  fixed  with  the  same  accuracy  as  stones 
of  a  flatter  and  more  regular  shape,  and  just  a 
slight  indication  of  the  direction  of  the  strata 
in  each  group  would  be  all  that  is  recjuired. 
When  blocks  of  stratified  rock  are  Iniilt  with 
small  .stones,  it  is  desirable  to  fill  up  the  fis- 
sures running  in  a  direction  different  from  that 
of  the  strata  l.iy  either  using  them  for  alpiues 
requiring  such  a  position  or  by  filling  them  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  apjiear  like  solid  rock,  as  will 
be  further  explained  later  on. 

I  will  now  add  a  few  hints  concerning  rock 
gardens  to  be  constructed  of  stones  of  the  un- 
stratitied  class,  like  granite.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  form  strata  when  stones 
of  this  class  are  used.  The  scope  for 
arranging  them  in  our  alpine  gardens  is, 
therefore,  practically  unlimited  ;  but  as  in 
Nature  they  were  projected  through  the 
surface  of  the  soil  by  direct  forces  from  below, 
they  should  in  our  rock  gardens,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  arranged  in  a  manner  suggestive  of 
that.  Like  rocks  of  the  stratified  class,  they 
might  be  arranged  in  groups  of  various  sizes, 
but  the  natural  eflect  of  such  groups  will  be 
very  considerably  enhanced  by  raising  the 
ground  around  them,  so  as  to  convey  the  idea 
of  the  main  body  of  rocks  being  underground 
and  peeping  through  the  surface  only  at  in- 
tervals. 

If  among  the  stones  selected  are  large  rough 
boulders,  they  might  be  used  with  good  eflect 
here  and  there  as  single  specimens.  In  arrang- 
ing such  single  blocks  of  stone  it  often  happens 
that  the  stone  falls  naturally  into  a  far  more  care- 
less position  than  could  have  been  attained  by 
any  amount  of  further  handling,  and  in  all  such 
cases  it  is  far  better  to  "leave  well  alone." 
Broadly  speaking,  it  is  more  difficult  to  construct 
crevices  suitalile  for  choice  alpines  with  pieces 
of  igneous  rocks,  becau.se  the  individual  stones 
are,  as  a  rule,  rounder  in  shape.  Tliis  diffi- 
culty may,  however,  be  overcome  by  placing 
other  stones  of  a  suitable  shape  for  alpines 
underground,  and  then  covering  them  with  soil 
in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  natural  rocky 
ledges,  but  keeping  them  sufficiently  irregular 
not  to  have  the  appearance  of  strata. 

Whether  the  stones  used  for  our  rock  garden 
are  of  the  one  class  or  of  the  other,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  tact,  that  not  only  should 
each  group  in  itself  be  a  true  picture,  but  the 
various  picturesque  effects  must  be  blended 
and  combined  to  form  one  harmonious  whole. 
It  is  this  part  of  the  work  which  requires  the 
greate.st  amount  of  .skill  and  capacity.  An 
ordinary  mason  or  labourer  may  be  trained  to 
build  rocks,  but  it  requires  the  cultivated  taste 
of  the  artist  to  group  them,  and  it  also  requires 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  horticulturist, 
who  knows  his  plants  and  their  requirements, 
and  who  judges  them  not  by  what  they  are 
when  planted,  but  what  they  will  be  in  years 
to  come. 

A  keen  observer  of  beautiful  scenes  in 
Nature  cannot  fad  to  notice  effects  which  may 
be  of  great  assistance  to  him  when  imitating 
Niture  in  the  formation  of  a  rock  garden.  We 
should  endeavour  not  to  expose  to  view  the 
whole  of  the  rock  garden  from  one  particular 
point,  and  we  should  also  arrange  the  groups 
of  the  foreground  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
effect  a  pleasing  change  of  pictures  as  we 
advance.  Another  lesson  we  may  learn  from 
Nature  is  that  of  emphasising  ditferent  effects. 
As  in  Nature  a  valley  has  the  eflect  of  throw- 
ing the  adjoining  hill  into  greater  prominence, 
so  will  a  recess  or  cave  in  our  rock  garden 
heighten  the  eflect  of  an  adjoining  projection, 
and  vice  v;rsa .  F.  W.  Meyer. 


some  time  to  soften.  If  sown  nowin  the  open  ground, 
the  softening  process  will  proceed  more  rapidly 
than  will  be  "the  case  later  should  the  spring  prove 
at  all  dry.  Of  course  seed  sown  in  pans  or  boxes 
under  glass  can  be  lioth  watered  and  shaded  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  now  even  in  a  cool  house  or 
frame  germination  is  more  regular  with  seed  of 
this  description  than  is  the  case  if  the  temperature 
be  higher.  Early  sowings  also  enable  the  seedlings 
to  become  strong  enough  to  bear  dibbling  out 
where  to  bloom  so  early  as  June,  and  they  then 
develop  into  very  fine  plants.  When  seed  is  sown 
late  in  the  spring,  the  plants  often  give  but  a  poor 
bloom  product  the  next  year.  Pulyanihuses  it  got 
out  early  strike  roat  deeply.  I  have  often  dibbled 
out  from  beds  where  the  seedlings  have  stood  all 
the  winter  plants  having  roots  li  inches  in  length. 
These,  of  course,  propeily  planted  soon  get  deep 
hold  of  the  soil. — A.  D. 


Exeter. 


(To  l)e  continued.') 


Border  Polyanthuses. — Where  seed  was  not 
sown  in  the  autumn,  then  the  very  best  time  next 
for  sowing  is  now.  Pol.vanthus  seed  is  hardy,  but 
held  over  till  the  spring  takes  longer  to  germinate 
than  would  be  needful  when  the  sowing  takes  place 
the  same  season  the  seed  is  produced.  The  seed 
has  a  somewhat  hard  or  tough  coat,  which  needs 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  VIOLETS. 
As  we  are  now  commencing  preparations  for  the 
growing  of  Violets  for  ne.xt  winter's  bloom,  per- 
haps a  word  as  to  our  method  of  doing  so  will  be 
useful  to  some  of  your  readers,  and  might  tend 
eventually  to  add  a  few  more  to  those  who  grow 
the  favourite  flower  creditably— some  who  may 
have  hitherto  failed  to  score  success  through  being 
unfavourably  situated  as  regards  soil  or  climate,  or 
perhaps  both. 

At  the  outset,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that 
here  we  do  not  dig  or  in  any  way  cultivate  any 
vacant  ground  until  this  lime  of  the  year,  for  the 
rainfall  in  this  p:irt  of  the  country  is  generally  so 
heavy  and  continuous  throughout  the  months  of 
Oclober,  November,  December  and  January,  that 
any  loose  soil  is  so  battered  and  beaten  down, 
forming  a  cake  on  the  surface  that  proves  almost 
impervious  to  any  beneficial  climatic  elements; 
hence  any  vacant  spots  that  aie  cleared  of  their 
crops  in  the  autumn  are  invariably  left  hard  and 
unoisturbed  until  February. 

This  is  a  practice  th.it  should  ba  oftener  adopted 
in  siiiular  districts.  The  residts,  I  feel  sure,  would 
be  satisfactory.  The  selected  quarter  for  our 
Violets  this  season  is  on  a  steep  slope  facing  south 
(this  sloping  ground  of  necessity,  not  choice  ;  for 
our  garden  being  on  a  hillside,  tlie  declivities  vary 
in  degree  only,  none  level).  The  plot  is  in  fairly 
good  tilth,  but  stony,  and  carried  a  crop  of  runner 
Beans  in  the  summer.  We  are  now  double-digging 
it,  working  in  at  the  same  time  a  fair  layer  of 
fresh  cow  manure  between  the  bottom  and  top 
spits.  It  will  be  thus  left  roughly  to  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  March  wmrls  and  frosts,  after  which 
a  top-dressing  will  be  applied  consisting  of  well- 
rotted  leaf  soil,  burnt  refuse  from  the  smother 
heap,  and  some  artificial  manuie,  well  working  it 
in  with  steel  forks  and  thoroughly  incorporating  it 
with  the  surface  soil.  It  is  then  in  readiness  for 
planting.  In  the  meantime  the  stock  plants  in 
the  pits  receive  attention,  with  a  view  to  producing 
suitable  stulf  for  planting  on  it,  in  thiswise  :  Early 
in  March  the  plants  are  gone  over,  all  long  strag- 
gling runners  cut  out,  but  short  ones  wiih  nice 
clean  single  crowns  are  carefully  reserved  and  left 
on  the  plants.  A  top-dressing  of  light  soil  is  then 
applied,  into  which  in  due  time  they  (the  short 
runners)  re.idily  strike  root,  and  will  be  ready  for 
transferring  to  the  plot  already  prepared  for  their 
reception  by  the  latter  end  of  April.  From  long- 
experience,  we  find  these  short  runners  are  superior 
to  divided  crowns,  and  infinitely  more  so  than 
cuttings;  it  is  so  here  at  all  events.  But  should 
stock  run  short,  the  strongestand  healthiest  crowns 
of  divided  plants  can  be  utilised,  and  answer  the 
purpose  tolerably  well. 

In  planting  when  the  soil  is  in  good  working 
order,  the  whole  of  the  ground  is  well  trodden, 
marked  off  into  beds  ,S  feet  wide,  leaving  2-feet 
alleys  between  for  the  convenience  of  watering, 
cutting  out  runners,  weeding,  and  gathering  early 
blooms.  The  well-rooted  small  plants  are  then 
put  in  carefully  with  a  trowel,  pressing  well  in 
at  11  inches  to  1  foot  apart  all  over  the  beds,  a 
thorough    watering  comiileting    the   job.      Little 


further  attention  is  paid  them  for  a  month  or  so, 
when  it  will  be  found  they  are  rooting  freely,  al- 
though as  yet  but  little  leaf  growth  is  made.  If 
dry,  a  thorough  soaking  is  given,  any  weeds 
visible  are  cleared,  and  then  a  thorough  mulching 
of  any  light  material  is  applied  all  over  the  ground, 
completely  burying  crowns,  leaves,  and  all.  This 
dressing  is  a  necessity  here  on  our  arid  soil  and 
sun-exj^osed  position,  and  on  which  we  lay  great 
stress,  for  it  keeps  all  snug  and  moist  during  the 
long  summer  dnys  and  dewless  nights,  greatly 
assists  root-action,  and  is  a  preventive  of  attacks 
of  red  spider  on  the  tender  foliage  in  its  infancy. 
In  due  course  the  leaves  push  up  through  this 
mulching  strong,  healthy,  and  clean.  As  top- 
growth  now  makes  rapid  progress,  attention  must 
be  given  to  keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds  and 
runners,  top-dressing  occasionally  with  some  suit- 
able fertiliser,  and  giving  periodical  and  thorough 
waterings.  Ours  are  treated  to  diluted  house 
sewage,  which  appears  to  suit  them  admirably. 

Such  is  the  sum  total  of  the  treatment  until 
the  time  arrives  for  removing  them  to  their  winter 
quarters—the  latter  end  of  September,  and  if  all 
has  gone  well,  the  small  single  crowns  will  have 
developed  into  great  clumps,  bristling  with  both 
flowers  and  flower-buds. 

We  are  not  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil 
in  which  to  put  them  at  this  stage,  provided  it 
is  light  and  congenial  for  healthy  root-action,  as 
the  clumps  are  well  fortified  with  the  essentials 
wherewith  to  span  the  blooming  period  from  the 
larder  provided  them  during  the  summer's  growth. 

The  accommodation  we  possess  for  wintering 
them  is  ranges  of  sunk  pits  with  concrete  walls 
a  few  inches  above  the  ground  level.  Pits  of  this 
description  possess  some  advantages,  for  they  a'e 
easily  jjrotected  from  frost,  and  wind  has  not  such 
power  on  the  glazed  lights- a  consideration  in 
positions  exposed  to  ga'es.  such  as  ours. 

In  these  primitive  pits  the  plants  are  placed 
rather  thickly  with  the  leaves  almost  touching 
the  glass.  As  planting  proceeds  they  are  well 
watered,  thus  settling  the  soil  around  the  roots  as 
well  as  washing  the  dirt  and  grit  off  the  leaves. 

Unless  the  weather  is  unpropitious  or  very  wet, 
they  are  fully  exposed  for  a  fortnight,  or  as  long 
as  no  danger  from  frost  is  imminent. 

By  this  exposure  we  find  no  trouble  ensues  from 
leaf-damping,  which,  as  all  are  aware,  is  a  serious 
check  to  the  free  and  perfect  development  of 
bloom.  Excepting  during  severe  weather  we 
allow  a  current  of  air  to  play  over  the  plants  day 
and  night,  but  protect  thoroughly  with  Bracken 
and  mats  from  being  frozen.  When  necessary 
(which  is  not  often  during  the  short  and  dull  days) 
water  is  given,  choosing  a  dry  morning  to  enable 
the  foliage  to  dry  by  nightfall.  As  regards  water- 
ing, I  would  specially  caution  novices  in  Violet 
growing  to  beware  of  giving  their  plants  liquid 
manure  while  in  bloom,  for  the  flowers  have  a 
knack  of  retaining  its  unpleasant  odour  for  a  con- 
siderable lengih  of  time,  thus  transforming  our 
sweetest  flower,  for  the  time  being,  into  an  abomi- 
nation. Should  the  plants  or  blooms  require 
stimulating,  better  by  far  give  them  a  tonic  in  the 
shape  of  a  top-dressing,  washing  well  in  with  clear 
water.  We  find  it  beneficial,  especially  during  the 
short  days,  to  slightly  syringe  the  plants  overhead 
about  midday  with  tepid  water,  closing  the  lights 
for  an  hour  after ;  it  thus  assists  the  blooms  to 
develop. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the 
double  varieties  and  weaker  kinds,  but  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  single  and  stronger  sorts  differs  only  in 
degree,  such  as  more  space  being  allowed  between 
the  plants  and  not  treating  them  to  quite  so  rich  a 
larder.  Neither  isit  neces.-ary  at  all  times  to  winter 
these  latter  under  glass,  unless  it  is  especially  de- 
sired to  forward  the  blooms ;  even  then  they  are 
not  as  amenable  to  this  coddling  or  as  useful  as 
the  less  robust,  but  free-flowering  doubles.  As  to 
varieties,  there  are  many  good  ones  available  Loth 
in  singles  and  doubles,  but  practically  I  now  grow 
but  one  of  the  form^^,  viz.,  o  loratissima,  and  of 
the  latter  Marie  Louise  occupies  the  premier  posi- 
tion—in fact  no  other  variety  has  been  wintered 
under  glass  this  year,  nor  is  likely  to  be  ;  its  su- 
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periority  is  now  beyond  doubt.  We  retain  a  limited 
stock  of  Comte  de  Brazza  and  Victoria,  the  latter 
producing  some  fine  blooms  in  late  spring,  and 
sufficiently  hardy  to  winter  safely  in  the  open. 
Why  is  this  variety  such  a  martyr  to  red  spider  ? 
for  even  when  receiving  thorough  good  treatment 
side  by  side  with  Marie  Louise  it  is  always  more 
or  less  infested ;  whereas  this  pest  is  a  thing  al- 
most unknown  on  M.  Louise  here.  Can  anyone 
account  for  it  ?  as  Victoria  certainly  has  a  strong 
constitution. 

The  procedure  I  have  above  tried  to  describe 
and  which  is  adopted  here  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  practice  of  other  most  successful 
growers,  so  probably  do  our  po-ition  and  climate, 
but  to  those  similarly  situated  and  desirous  of 
growing  this  universally  beloved  flower  I  would 
again  emphasise  the  following  points  : — 

(1.)  Select  an  open  position,  light  and  air  being 
necessary  to  ripen  and  plump  up  the 
crowns. 

(2.)  Cultivate  well  and  treat  liberally. 

(3.)  Use  stock  from  short  runners  when  avail- 
able. 

(4.)  Mulch  all  overhead  early  in  June. 

(5.)  Feed  liberally,  but  wisely,  water  periodi- 
cally, and  keep  clear  of  runners  and 
weeds. 

(G.)  Avoid  watering  with  liquid  manure  during 
the  winter,  apply  m  heat,  and  ventilate 
freely  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Under  the  treatment  advocated  I  am  satisfied 
the  end  will  justify  the  means,  with  the  result  that 
abundance  of  Violets  will  be  available  from  August 
to  April  inclusive;  such  in  our  case  are  produced 
by  even  one  variety — M.  Louise.  J.  R. 

The  (iarilciif,  Tan-y-birlclt. 


LILIES  VERSm  ROSES. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  for  one  jrerson  that  cultivates 
Lilies,  500  grow  Roses.  In  all  summer  liorti- 
cultural  shows  Roses  occupy  the  first  place — 
Lilies  take  a  back  seat.  There  are  special 
Rose  exhibitions,  a  National  Rose  Society  ; 
the  modest  Lily  hangs  her  head  in  obscurity. 
Why  is  this  ?  Is  the  Lily  inferior  to  the  Rose  ? 
I  think  not.  For  purity  of  colour  no  Rose  can 
touch  the  Lily  ;  for  fragrance,  in  my  opinion — 
a  matter  of  individual  taste — no  Rose  can  equal 
in  delicacy  the  perfume  of  the  speciosum  or 
longitiorum  group,  including  L.  Browni,  or  in 
strength  that  of  auratum.  For  lasting  as  a 
cut  bloom,  whetlier  as  regards  colour  or  fra- 
grance, the  Lily  will  keep  good  during  a  week  ; 
the  Rose  is  gone  in  twenty-four  hours.  Under 
glass  you  may  have  Lilies  all  the  year  round  in 
bloom  ;  not  so  Roses.  For  grace  and  stateli- 
ness,  granted  to  both  equal  excellence  of 
growth  and  cultivation,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  any  Rose  bush  and  an  auratum,  spe- 
ciosum, or  longitiorum  Lily.  Whence  then  the 
difference  in  popular  cultivation  !  I  suppose 
that  tlie  Lily  is  generally  held  to  be  far  more 
difhcult  to  grow  than  the  Rose  ;  that  after 
flowering  the  bulb  often  perishes ;  that  re- 
newals are  costly  and  troublesome  ;  but  surely 
this  is  because  the  cultivation  of  the  one  is 
less  understood  than  that  of  the  other.  A  de- 
ciduous bush  renews  yearly  only  shoots  and 
flowers  ;  a  Lily,  in  addition,  has  to  make  a 
bulb  on  whose  .size  and  soundness  its  future 
life  depends  ;  hence  a  greater  demand  that  its 
environment  should  be  suitable  and  its  require- 
ments understood  by  the  cultivator.  Now  as 
regards  environment,  it  is  true  many  soils  do 
not  suit  Lilies.  They  require  moisture  and  a 
fair  amount  of  sun.shine.  Light  sandy  soils, 
therefore,  do  not  suit  ;  neither  do  cold  heavy 
clays.  Given  partial  shade,  abundant  moisture 
combined  with  drainage,  and  a  fairly  open  re- 
tentive soil.  Lilies  will  do  well. 


Now  this  environment  is  more  restricted  than 
that  required  by  the  Rose,  and  it  cannot  l)e 
found  in  many  gardens,  but  it  can  be  had  arti- 
ficially. In  ray  town  garden  of  20  feet  by  50 
feet  I  grow  in  ]iots  magnificent  groups  of  longi- 
florum,  speciosum  and  other  Lilies.  But  I  take 
care  that  the  pots  are  large  enough  and  never  use 
less  than  a  10  inch  pot  for  a  single  bulb  of  average 
size  ;  large  bulbs  or  several  Ijulbs  together  are 
put  into  a  wider  pot,  say,  15  inches  to  18  inches 
across.  The  soil  I  use  is  stout  fibrous  loam, 
with  some  sand  or  peat  to  keep  it  open.  The 
plants  get  sunsliine  about  half  the  day  ;  they 
are  kept  well  watered — this  is  most  important. 
If  not  plunged  they  get  a  soaking  at  sunset 
every  evening  ;  if  plunged,  every  other  evening. 
During  growth  some  artificial  manure  is  also 
added.  I  get  magnificent  growth,  fine  blooms 
grandly  coloured,  and  large  bulbs  for  the  next 
year,  and  this  in  a  tiny  town  garden  fronting 
south.  If  one  can  do  this,  why  not  others  l  A 
grand  pot  of  longiflorum  or  speciosum  in  flower 
with  thirty  to  fifty  blooms  is  a  graceful  and 
beautiful  sight  well  worth  a  little  trouble. 
Green-fly  does  not  bother  my  Lilies,  as  it  does 
my  Roses,  and  no  caff-rpillars  spoil  the  bads.  I 
finish,  therefore,  by  asking.  If  Roses,  why  not 
also  Lilies  ?  Alexandek  Wallace. 

Culclicster. 

P.S. — I  could  add  many  more  points  in  favour 
of  Lilies,  but  one  must  not  be  omitted  :  A  Lily 
coming  into  flower  in  the  open  garden  may  be 
taken  up  with  care  for  its  roots  and  potted  ;  if 
well  watered  and  sliaded  for  a  few  days,  it  will 
proceed  to  bloom  and  make  its  new  growth 
without  detriment.  I  never  heard  of  a  Rose 
bush  thus  treated  successfully,  but  I  have  often 
been  asked  incredulou.sly,  "Can  these  Lilies 
really  be  grown  out  of  doors  1" 


FLOWER    BEDS  FOR   SUMMER. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  gardeners  and 
others  will  be  making  plans  for  the  adornment 
of  flower  beds  and  borders  during  the  summer 
and  autiunn  months.  A  few  notes  on  some 
beautiful  eflects  produced  by  artistic  contrast 
of  colour  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
will  be  valuable  to  many  readers  of  The  Gar- 
den. In  these  notes  carpet  bedding  of  all  kinds 
is  vigorously  excluded.  I  have  no  wish  to 
see  a  revival  of  this  type  of  gardening— false, 
uninteresting,  and  formal,  entailing  much  labour 
and  cost.  During  recent  years  a  freer  and 
more  artistic  style  has  been  adopted.  Of  course, 
one  does  not  want  every  garden  to  be  a  mere 
repetition  of  some  other  jilace.  Variety  in  the 
arrangements  should  be  the  object  of  everyone 
who  has  much  bcdding-out  to  accomplish,  but 
hints  are  always  acceptable.  If  the  same  plants 
are  not  u.sed  as  mentioned  here,  ideas  may  be  got 
which  will  prove  of  value. 

The  Fuchsia  is  a  useful  subject  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  it  may  be  planted  in  a  different 
style  to  that  often  adopted.  I  should  like 
to  see  in  a  few  English  gardens  the  fine  speci- 
mens that  are  the  glory  of  Hyde  Park  in  the 
summer  months,  and  the  secret  of  success  in 
the  culture  of  the  plant  is  to  permit  it  to  make 
its  growth  as  far  as  possible  in  the  open  air. 
A  large  specimen  plant  on  the  Grass,  the  flower- 
laden  shoots  touching  the  turf,  is  a  delightful 
picture,  and  such  efl'ccts  may  be  got  without 
much  outlay.  One  has  not  seen  too  much  of 
the  Fuchsia  during  the  past  few  years,  and  it 
may  be  planted  largely  without  fear  of  a  surfeit 
of  this  tine  flower — the  essence  of  grace,  easy 
to  grow,  and  flowering  over  a  long  season.  Re- 
member that  half  the  battle  is  to  have  the 
growth  well  hardened  before  the  plants  are  put 


out,  and  they  will  bloom  strongly.  A  few  of 
the  finer  varieties  for  forming  single  speci- 
mens or  groups  on  the  turf  are  the  old  fa- 
vourites, of  which  Mrs.  Marshall,  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  Mme.  Cornellisen,  Tower  of 
London,  and  Annette  are  the  most  important. 
All  have  flowers  of  great  beauty,  set  ofl"  by 
bold  vigorous  leafage.  Annette  is  the  richest 
in  aspect,  the  flowers  purple  and  crimson  in 
colour,  and  the  leaves  deep  green.  One  may 
get  beautiful  eflects  from  groups  of  three  put 
moderately  close  together,  and  in  very  large 
gardens  the  subjects  may  be  varied  by  using 
Madame  Crousse  Pelargonium,  the  Coral 
plant  (Erythrina  crista-galli),  or  even  Cle- 
matis Jackmanni,  the  deep  purple  flowers 
of  which  gain  in  intensity  when  the  plants 
are  on  the  Grass.  Insert  the  pots  to  the 
rim  and  throughout  the  summer  water  liberally, 
giving  also  attention  in  the  matter  of  tying  and 
staking  when  necessary.  It  is  by  creating 
masses  of  one  colour  that  eflect  is  gained,  and 
very  beautiful  are  beds  of  white  Stocks  with 
an  edging  of  Harrison's  Musk,  or,  better  still, 
the  deep  blue  tufted  Pansy  Archie  Grant,  a 
splendid  colour.  A  very  effective  bed  I  no- 
ticed last  year  was  composed  of  scarlet  flowered 
tuberous  Begonias,  the  groundwork  being  Me- 
sembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  and 
the  edge  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  The  Me- 
sembryanthemum  is  a  charming  plant  to  use 
as  a  groundwork  for  beds,  those  filled  with 
tuberous  Begonias  in  particular  ;  whilst  also 
suitable  for  this  purpose  are  the  many  varieties 
of  the  tufted  Pan-;y,  as  they  bloom  freely  over  a 
long  season  and  are  not  in  the  least  formal. 
Of  quite  a  different  cliaracter  is  a  bed  of  Mrs. 
Marshall  Fuchsia  mixed  with  Lilium  auratum 
for  the  centre,  then  a  band  of  Iresine  Lindeni, 
and  an  edging  of  dwarf  .scarlet  Tropieolum. 
The  Fuchsia  continues  to  bloom  during  the 
summer,  and  the  picture  is  changed  somewhat 
by  the  rising  stems  of  the  Lily  in  August.  It 
is  strange  that  there  seems  little  desire  to 
break  away  from  the  conventional  style  of 
edging  as  Echeverias,  whilst  the  Saxifrages  (S. 
hypnoides  in  particular),  London  Pride,  Harri- 
son's Musk,  Creeping  Jenny,  either  the  type 
or  golden-leaved  form,  and  tufted  Pansies  are 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  not  forgetting  also 
Dactylis  glomerata  variegata.  In  Regent's  Park 
much  use  is  made  of  these  edgings,  and  they 
are, a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  Echeverias. 
The  tufted  Pansy  is  a  delightful  flower  for 
summer  bedding,  and  it  may  be  planted  in  many 
ways.  One  of  the  prettiest  effects  I  have 
seen  was  the  variety  Bluebell,  which  is  largely 
used  in  tlie  London  parks,  the  flowers  of  a  pale 
shade  of  blue,  mixed  with  double  white  Stocks. 
An  attractive  bed  is  formed  by  filling  the 
centre  with  a  rose-coloured  variety  of  tuberous 
Begonia,  the  groundwork  of  the  bed  the  varie- 
gated Mesembryanthemum,  and  the  edging 
Echeveria  .secunda  glauca.  For  a  border,  espe- 
cially if  backed  with  dark-leaved  shrubs,  blue 
Delphiniums  and  the  variegated  Maple  make  an 
attractive  feature.  The  object  should  be  to 
make  the  beds  as  informal  as  possible  consistent 
with  a  pleasing  eflect,  and  one  may  go  out  of 
the  ordinary  routine  by  associating  together 
such  late  summer  flowers  as  the  scarlet  Gladi- 
olus brenchleyensis,  herbaceous  Phloxes,  and 
the  Night  scented  'Tobacco  (Nicotiana  afiinis), 
which  looks  well  under  such  conditions.  I 
do  not  care  for  the  plant,  however,  by  itself  in 
the  garden  to  form  a  distinct  clump,  as  it  were, 
as  its  appearance  is  too  limp  in  the  daytime, 
the  flowers  then  closing  and  not  giving  ofl'  the 
delicate  fragrance  perceptible  in  the  evening. 

One  could  make  a  lengthy  list  of  beautiful 
flower  beds,  but  that  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
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pose,  as  it  is  rather  ideas  from  tlie  use  of  the 
plants  named  that  arc  aimed  at,  not  merely 
cojjyiug  other  men's  plans.  I  may,  however, 
refer  to  a  few  more  arrangements  deserving  of 
note,  and  on  reference  to  the  note-book,  a  fine 
etJect  was  produced  by  filling  a  bed  with 
Fuchsia  Earl  of  Beaoousfield,  the  groundwork 
Bluebell  tufted  Pansy,  the  line  but  one  from 
the  edging  being  Iresine  Lindeni,  and  the 
margin  composed  of  Golden  Fleece  Pelar- 
gonium. A  splendid  mass  of  colour  is  pro- 
duced by  a  free  use  of  Lobelia  fulgena  Queen 
Victoria  or  Firefly,  and  I  may  here  mention 
that  in  the  long  list  of  bedding  plants  few  are 
more  effective  than  this  perennial,  which  creates 
a  brilliant  effect  through  the  rich  association  of 
deep  brownish,  almost  chocolate-coloured  leaf- 
age and  lustrous  crimson  Bowers.  If  planted, 
it  should  be  in  a  mass  to  get  a  perfect  sea  of 
brilliant  colour.  In  one  instance  I  noticed 
last  year  the  centre  of  the  bed  was  composed 
of  this  Lobelia,  rising  from  a  groundwork  of 
Ageratum  Cupid,  tufted  Pansy  Skylark  and 
Centaurea  ragusina  being  used  alternately  as 
an  edging.  On  another  occasion,  instead  of 
the  Pansy,  Ageratum  Cupid  was  used  as  an  edg- 
ing with  the  Centaurea,  the  centre  of  the  bed 
being  filled  with  white  Marguerites,  with  here  and 
there  well-grown  plants  of  Eucalyptus  globulus. 
White  flowered  tuberous  Bagonias  and  Dactylis 
glomerata  variegata  associate  well  together, 
whilst  very  dift'erent  from  this  is  Veronica  An- 
dersoni  variegata,  the  groundwork  crimson- 
flowered  Begonias,  and  the  edging  made  up 
of  blue  Lobelia.  Tuberous  Begonias  of  similar 
colour  mixed  with  Acacia  lophantha,  the  latter 
relieving  the  bed  of  formality  and  the  edging 
composed  of  the  golden  Lysimachia  and  Chanue- 
peuce,  create  a  rich,  yet  not  garish  effect.  In  the 
u.se  of  strong  coloured  flowers,  guard  against 
mere  gaudiness.  One  may  get  many  pleasing 
effects  without  garishness  or  bald  massing  of 
plants  to  produce  a  blaze  of  bloom.  I  once 
saw  four  beds  not  far  apart  made  up  of  orange- 
scarlet  tuberous  Begonias,  and  the  eft'ect  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  rebuke  to  those  who  seek 
to  gild  the  garden  with  such  dazzling  masses 
of  one  violent  shade. 

A  healthier  taste  has  arisen  not  only  with 
regard  to  ordinary  bedding  by  planting  such 
things  as  mentioned  above,  but  by  making  the 
beds  in  the  autumn  months  gay  with  flowers. 
The  compact,  dwarf  and  readily  grown  Aster 
acris  is  delightful  by  itself  or  in  association  with 
Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Desgrange.  Beds  may 
ba  filled  separately  also  with  the  perennial  Sun- 
flowers, Anemone  japonica,  the  white  variety 
in  particular,  or  Hyacinthus  candicans.  The 
tall,  stately  spikes  of  this  Cape  plant  rising  from 
a  mass  of  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  present  a  fine 
appearance,  the  two  subjects  in  pc-rfect  harmony. 
I  have  in  mind  now  a  border  filled  with 
African  Marigolds,  the  orange  and  lemon 
coloured  varieties  for  contrast.  In  every  garden 
more  use  should  be  made  of  these  fine  autumn 
flowers,  too  often,  unfortunately,  exhibited  in  a 
way  utterly  opposed  to  good  taste.  We  have 
many  plants  that  may  be  used  by  themselves  in 
the  garden  arrangements.  If  the  garden  is 
large,  a  bed  of  Gladiolus  brenohleyensis  creates 
a  rich  break  of  colour  on  the  turf,  Montbretias, 
Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Antirrhinums,  &o. 
A  delightful  bed  is  one  filled  with  the  crimson 
Antirrhinum,  with  a  margin  of  the  white 
variety. 

Readers  of  The  Garden  have  many  oppor- 
tunities, by  the  constant  notes  appearing  on 
plants  for  flower-beds,  of  making  their  gardens 
attractive  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
needless  to  refer  again  to  the  beauty  of  Carna- 
tions and  Tea  Roses  in  association,  or  one  or 


the  other  mixed  with  tufted  Pansies,  as  these 
things  have  been  recently  alluded  to.  It  is 
possible  when  taste  is  used  to  make  the 
smallest  parterres  bright  and  informal  by  such 
plants  as  those  mentioned.  C. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Attention  must  be  given  early  in  the  season  to 
all  those  things  destined  to  occupy  prominent 
positions  in  the  flower  garden,  so  that  they  are 
really  good  stuff  at  planting  time.  A  plant  men- 
tioned in  last  week's  notes  as  associated  with  a 
carpet  of  Violas  (Humea  elegans)  is  not  often  seen, 
but  it  makes  a  grand  subject  when  well  grown, 
and  besides  serving  the  purpose  of  a  dot  plant  for 
dwarter  undergrowth,  is  admirable  as  a  centre  for 
larger  vases.  It  space  permits,  a  few  free-flowering 
Fuchsias  can  be  woiked  round,  and  an  edging  of 
the  woolly  Gnaphalium  and  blue  trailing  Cam- 
panula in  alternate  plants  will  complete  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  vase.  Humeas  are  also  favourite 
plants  for  house  and  conservatory  decoration. 
Seed  should  be  sown  in  August  in  soil  consisting 
of  two  parts  light  sandy  loam  and  one  part  leaf 
soil,  and  the  plants  grown  along  in  a  gentle  warmth, 
gradually  hardened  as  the  weather  improves,  and 
put  out  at  quite  the  end  of  May.  Another  useful 
scented  plant  is  the  lemon-scented  Gum  (Eucalyp- 
tus citriodorus).  Besides  emitting  a  delightful 
perfume,  it  is  lighter  and  more  graceful  than  the 
better- known  globulus.  A  quiet  arrangement  that 
would  be  generally  appreciated  can  be  made  with 
five  or  seven  plants  of  this  Eucalyptus  as  the  size 
of  the  bed  requires,  filling  in  the  groundwork 
with  alternate  plants  of  Heliotrope,  Pelargonium 
Lady  Plymouth  and  P.  filicifolium.  This  Eucalyp- 
tus must  be  sown  early,  and,  along  with  other 
ornamental  foliaged  plants,  must  be  grown  along 
quickly  to  secure  nice  sized  stuff  by  the  end  of 
May.  Francoa  ramosa  is  sometimes  employed 
very  effectively  in  special  flower  garden  work,  and 
although  its  beauty  is  rather  short-lived  there  are 
times  when  it  is  serviceable;  it  is  one  of  the  plants 
that  will  not  bear  the  least  coddling.  Among 
other  special  things  we  usually  sow  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  are  Nicotiana  atiinis  and  N. 
colossea,  a  batch  of  the  former  to  be  pricked  off 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled  and  grown  along 
sharply  for  dot  plants;  also  in  o-inch  pots  the 
Dracaina-leaved  Beet,  the  Japanese  Hop,  C'anary 
Creeper,  and  Sweet  Peas.  Pyramids  of  colour  are 
still  in  demand  in  some  gardens,  to  be  built  up 
either  with  big  old  or  with  young  plants.  If  the 
latter  are  required  they  should  be  strong,  sturdy 
stuff  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  should  be  struck 
at  once  s-ingly  in  3-inoh  pots.  Pe'argoniums 
Warrior,  Henri  Jacoby,  Lucius,  Am;iranth,  and 
Flower  of  Spring  represent  a  strain  and  colours 
useful  for  such  work.  I  am  not  advocating  this 
branch  of  formal  gardening,  but  there  are  yet  many 
places  where  employers,  however  willing  they  may 
be  to  extend  herbaceous  borders  and  accept  per- 
manent planting  here  and  in  large  beds  on  grass, 
yet,  for  geometrical  gardens,  insist  on  the  annual 
spring  and  autumn  planting,  and  when  such  a  law 
is  in  force  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a 
brave  show  with  the  best  materials. 

The  beds  that  are  to  be  occupied  with  autumn- 
sown  East  Lothian  Stocks  should  have  been  well 
manured  and  deeply  dug  in  the  autumn,  and 
maybe  broken  down  now  at  anytime;  plenty  of 
gocd  growth,  grand  health,  and  an  abundant  and 
long-sustained  flowering  season  are  the  result  of 
careful  preparation.  Dahlias  again  will  amply 
repay  such  preparation:  indeed,  if  there  is  a  special 
piece  of  ground  to  be  devoted  to  them  I  generally 
bastard  trench  it,  working  in  a  liberal  dose  of 
rough  manure.  Very  little  work  will  be  required 
on  the  herbaceous  borders  this  spring,  but  now 
that  most  things  are  on  the  move  we  have  taken 
advantage  of  a  fine  day  to  examine  the  surround- 
ings of  those  things  whose  rambling  propensities 
were  arrested  last  autumn,  and  clean  out  any  off- 
sets that  may  have  escaped  notice.  Aster  specta- 
bilis  is  an  old  offender,  and  as  it  is  one  of  those 


Starworts  that  may  be  pronounced  somewhat  out 
of  date,  it  may  be  said,  why  not  remove  it  alto- 
gether ?  It  happens  in  this  particular  case  to  bo 
Hanking  on  either  side  a  fine  clump  of  the  double 
perennial  Sunflower,  and  the  two  things  thus 
associated  make  a  fine  autumn  group.  I  should  not, 
however,  plant  it  again  in  any  border  that  boasted 
of  a  thoroughly  good  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  nor,  indeed,  anything  with  eirailar  rambling 
propensities.  It  would  perhaps  not  lie  very  much 
trouble  to  compilers  of  catalogues,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  intending  purchasers  not 
altogether  conversant  with  the  habits  of  the 
several  things,  if  a  very  brief  description  of  the 
same  accompanied  the  name  and  average  height. 
It  might  not  be  necessary  in  those  places  where 
separate  beds  can  be  spared  for  different  classes 
of  plants,  but  I  am  writing  of  miscellaneous 
borders,  ,ind  well  remember  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  trying  to  eradicate  one  or  two  things  that 
held  on  to  their  respective  positions  as  tenaciously 
as  Couch  Grass  or  the  wild  Convolvulus.  Daffo- 
dils are  coming  up  very  strongly,  and  we  shall 
soon  welcome  the  flower  of  the  earliest  sorts. 
What  a  boon  some  of  them,  notably  obvallaris  and 
princeps,  are  for  early  greenhouse  work,  especially 
for  those  places  where  accommodation  for  forcing 
is  somewhat  limited.  Once  get  them  up  sturdy 
and  strong  through  the  soil  and  the  little  warmth 
afforded  by  the  average  greenhouse  gives  a  bright 
display  quite  early  in  February. 

Claremont.  E.  Buerell. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


ACHIMENES. 

TuESE  charming  stove  tuberous-rooted  plants 
were  much  more  extensively  cultivated  fifteen 
and  twenty  years  back  than  they  are  now.  It 
cannot  be  for  any  lack  of  the  beautiful  that 
they  are  not  now  to  be  met  with  more  fre- 
quently than  they  are,  for  when  well  grown 
there  is  hardly  anything  to  surpass  them  in 
general  utility  and  profusion  of  flower  from  June 
to  September.  It  is  rather  U>v  want  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  requirements  than  anything 
else  that  has  caused  them  to  be,  for  a  timi'  at 
least,  only  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  our 
gardens.  The  great  advance  in  Gloxinia  culture 
may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
falling  oft'  in  the  popularity  of  the  Achimenes. 
The  time  was  when  they  were  grown  as  speci- 
mens, and  in  this  state  they  used  to  be  shown 
at  Chiswick  in  its  palmy  days  of  horticultural 
exhibitions.  More  recently  they  used  to  be 
allotted  a  class  to  themselves  in  local  and  pro- 
vincial shows,  but  this  now  .seems  to  be  very 
much  on  the  decline.  I  used  to  grow  them  as 
specimens  .some  few  years  back,  and  a  fine  dis- 
pliiy  they  make  when  their  wants  are  attended 
to.  To  the  species,  a  few  only  of  which  are 
now  grown  in  gardens,  considerable  additions 
have  been  made  by  the  hybridiser.  These  hy- 
brids possess  a  better  constitution  on  the  whole, 
and  are  likewise  very  profuse  in  flowering.  The 
late  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Welwyn,  raised  some  of 
the  best  of  these.  The  species  came  chiefly  from 
Brazil,  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  most  of 
them  were  introduced  between  1840  and  1850. 

Culture. 

The  present  is  a  most  appropriate  time  for 
alluding  to  this  subject,  with  the  hope  that 
more  may  take  up  their  culture  than  during 
somewhat  recent  years.  During  the  next  few 
weeks  is  a  good  time  to  start  the  tubers 
afresh.  In  doing  this,  my  plan  has  been 
to  secure  a  fine-mesh  sieve  and  then  shake 
them  out  of  the  old  soil  into  it.  It  is  thus  an 
easy  matter  to  separate  them,  at  the  same  time 
saving  all  the  smallest  tubers  as  well.     These 
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tubers  require  a  little  jjatience  in  order  to  ex- 
tricate them  from  the  very  fine,  but  dead  roots 
by  which  they  are  mostly  surrounded.  In 
starting  them  afresh,  I  prefer  to  use  shallow 
seed-pans,  placing  the  tubers  therein  according 
to  their  several  sizes  from  1|  inches  to  2  inches 
apart.  It  is  always  advisable  to  keep  them 
sorted  as  to  size  to  secure  uniformity  in  vigour. 
The  tubers  should  be  covered  about  half  an 
inch  or  so,  the  suiface  afterwards  being  made 
firm.  The  pans  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
stove  temperature,  a  shelf  being  a  good  place 
for  them,  so  as  to  avoid  drip  from  the  syringing, 
&c.  But  little  water  will  be  needed  until  the 
growth  gets  active,  whilst,  to  save  watering, 
some  paper  may  be  laid  ujion  the  pans 
during  sunshine  until  the  young  shoots 
appear,  not  afterwards.  When  about  2  inches 
in  height  my  custom  was  to  transplant  the 
tubers  into  other  pots  or  pans,  several  being 
thus  made  up  out  of  one  or  two  pans.  If  this 
work  be  done  carefully  the  young  growth  will 
not  suffer  in  the  least,  as  each  one  will  move 
with  a  nice  ball  of  roots.  This  process  has 
a  tendency  to  make  the  after  growth  more 
bushy,  side  shoots  pushing  out  freely  by  the 
little  check  given  to  the  leader.  About  3  inches 
apart  is  a  good  distance;  thus  a  G-inch  pot  would 
take  about  seven  plants.  This  is  a  far  better 
plan  than  leaving  them  thickly  as  started,  whilst 
if  they  were  placed  at  that  distance  apart  when 
first  started  there  would  be  far  too  much  soil 
around  the  tubers  for  their  healthy  growth. 
For  specimens,  12-iuch  pans  or  shallow  pots  are 
the  best,  depth  of  soil  not  being  so  essential  as 
width  upon  the  surface  If  pots  are  used  they 
should  be  drained  nearly  half  way  up,  or  the 
amount  of  .soil  will  be  excessive.  Another  after 
mode  of  culture  is  that  of  stopping  tlie  leaders 
to  make  the  plants  as  bushy  as  possible  ;  this 
will  make  a  few  weeks'  diflereuce  in  the  time  of 
flowering,  but  it  pays  when  time  is  not  an  ob- 
ject of  the  first  consideration.  This  stopping 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  in 
active  growth  after  transplanting,  and  should  the 
stock  of  any  kind  be  scarce,  these  tops  will 
all  make  good  cuttings,  striking  freely  in  heat. 
There  is  another  advantage  in  stopping  the 
plants,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  a  measure 
more  self-supporting.  Support  in  every  case  is 
needed,  but  it  should  not  be  excessive,  nor  need 
it  be  so  at  all;  a  few  slender  sticks  in  the  cen- 
tres of  the  plants,  with  a  row  around  the  out- 
side and  tying  material  running  from  stick  to 
stick  of  these  latter,  so  as  to  include  all  the 
shoots,  will  be  found  quite  sufficient.  Due 
allowance  as  to  height  must,  of  course,  be  pro- 
vided in  the  staking,  as  some  kinds  grow  taller 
than  others.  Longiflora  major  and  Sir  Treherne 
Thomas  are  tall  growers  ;  longiflora  alba  and 
Ambroise  Verschatfelt  are  much  dwarf er.  For 
small  plants  to  use  for  decoration  in  about 
0-inch  pots,  slender  sprays  or  such  as  can  be  got 
from  Birch  brooms  will  answer  remarkably  well. 
As  the  plants  commence  to  flower,  the  sticks 
should  not  be  shortened,  but  be  retained  a 
few  inches  in  advance,  as  the  continuity  of 
growth  and  flower  will  be  such  as  to  need  fur- 
ther support.  The  supports  in  any  case  will, 
with  care,  be  hidden  by  the  time  the  plants  are 
in  full  flower.  Small  sticks  and  slender  ties 
should  be  the  rule.  All  flowers  should  be  picked 
off  as  they  fade,  otherwise  as  they  decay  they 
will  spoil  others.  If  this  work  be  kept  up 
close,  it  will  not  give  much  trouble  ;  neglect 
it  and  the  plants  will  be  spoiled.  When 
once  fairly  rooted  and  in  active  growth 
the  plants  will  take  water  freely,  never  being 
allowed  to  sufler  for  want  of  it.  As  they 
come  into  flower  weak  manure  water  should  be 


given  them  ;'that  made  from  the  best  Peruvian 

guano  so  as  to  be  about  the  colour  of  sherry 
will  suit  them  well.  Failing  this,  I  would  use 
that  from  the  farmyard  rather  than  employ  any 
artificial  manure  that  has  not  been  thoroughly 
tested.  About  twice  a  week  will  be  ample  for 
these  stimulants,  otherwise  it  may  tend  to  sour 
the  soil.  The  soil  which  I  have  found  to  suit 
the  Achimenes  best  is  leaf-mould  (well  decom- 
posed) with  light  loam  and  sand  ;  some  spent 
Mushroom  bed  manure  is  also  a  good  addition, 
both  this  and  the  leaf-mould  being  worked 
through  a  sieve  of  medium  mesh.  The  leaf- 
mould  in  projjortion  should  be  about  one  half  of 
the  whole,  and  is  much  better  than  peat  for 
these  plants.     Being  plants  of  very  rapid  growth 


i  for  purposes  of  ornamentation  is  difficult  to 
explain,  unless  it  be  that  their  merits  are  not 
sufficiently  known.  They  require  of  course  to 
))e  started  and  grown  on  in  heat  as  in  the  case 
of  other  plants,  but  by  the  time  they  show  for 
flower  the  weather  will  be  warm  enough  for 
them  to  be  kept  in  a  house  without  fire  heat. 
For  basket  culture  they  should  be  started  in 
pans  and  then  be  transferred  to  baskets  when 
tit  ;  some  can  be  placed  around  the  sides  if 
needful  as  well  as  ujion  the  top  surface. 
Shallow  baskets  are  preferable  to  deep  ones 
for  reasons  already  given.  When  these  baskets 
are  completed  some  Selaginella  denticulata 
should  be  pricked  in  around  the  sides,  or 
Panicum  variegatum  if   the  choice  lie    in  that 


.-ii/iii»f/it-5  in  a  pot. 


and  not  remaining  in  the  same  soil  from  year 
to  year,  it  is  not  advisible  to  make  it  too  firm 
in  potting,  merely  pressing  firmly  with  the 
hands,  not  using  a  potting  stick  at  all.  Before 
staking,  a  light  top-dressing  of  fine  soil  would 
be  an  assistance  if  there  be  room  enough  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Another  Mode  op  Culture. 

AVhere  basket  plants  are  in  request  for  the 
summer  season  there  is  in  the  Achinienes  most 
excellent  material  for  the  purpose.  For  tall 
houses,  as  conservatories,  which  are  not  abso- 
lutely open  night  and  day,  Achimenes  will  be 
found  decided  acquisitions.  In  some  places 
they  are  thus  cultivated,  making  a  profuse  dis- 
play during  July,  August,  and  September. 
Why   they  are    not    more  grown   in   this  way 


direction  ;  either  will  be  an  assistance  in  pre- 
venting the  outer  soil  from  getting  too  dry, 
at  the  same  time  adding  to  the  effect.  Even 
closer  attention  to  watering  is  needful  than 
in  the  case  of  those  in  pots,  there  always  being 
the  risk  of  suffering  by  the  greater  exposure 
to  air.  For  basket  plants  no  tying  should  be 
attempted,  but  rather  let  the  shoots  hang 
down  of  their  own  will. 

Their  Uses. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  stove  that  the  Achi- 
menes can  be  made  use  of  in  pots  ;  they  will 
stand  very  well  indeed  in  warm  greenhouses 
(i.e.,  houses  not  open  day  and  night)  where  the 
moisture  is  not  exces.sive,  so  as  to  cause  the 
flowers  to  damp  oft".  Those  who  grow  what 
may  be  termed  cool  stove  plants,  or,  in  other 
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words,  those  who  have  only  a  temperate  house, 
may  also  grow  the  Achimenes  with  good  results, 
taking  the  precaution  not  to  start  them  into 
growth  before  about  the  end  of  March,  other- 
wise adopting  the  same  course.  Small  plants 
are  very  useful  as  vase  plants  for  the  house, 
being  so  very  distinct  from  other  things  so  used. 
In  a  cut  state  they  last  very  well  when  cut  with 
a  good  length  of  stem.  Where  the  shoots  are 
thick,  they  can  be  spared  in  this  way  without 
any  loss  to  the  plants. 

Other  RE>rARKs. 

I  used  to  have  the  best  success  with  speci- 
men plants  when  growing  them  upon  a  shelf  at 
the  back  of  a  three-quarter-span  stove.  In 
that  position  they  did  not  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  rays  of  the  sun  until  the  after  part 
of  the  day,  whilst  the  position  being  a  fairly 
moist  one,  was  conducive  to  quick  growth. 
It  is  essential  to  preserve  as  sturdy  a  growth 
as  possilile,  as  long  -  jointed  shoots  want 
more  support.  As  the  plants  go  out  of  flower, 
watering  should  be  gradually  withdrawn,  and 
as  the  growth  (leaf)  dies  off  be  entirely 
stopped.  During  this  time  the  plants  should 
have  a  light  and  sunny  position  rather  than 
a  shaded  and  damp  one.  Later  on,  as 
the  signs  of  vitality  disappear  altogether, 
the  shoots  should  be  cut  off  and  the  pots, 
pans,  or  baskets  be  stored  away  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Ours  used  to  be  kept  upon  a 
shelf  in  a  potting  shed,  which  had  the  warmth 
of  the  stokehole  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  entirely 
exclude  frost.  Any  other  dry  and  not  too  cold 
a  place  will  suit  them  very  well,  Insects  are  in 
a  measure  troul)le3omo,  but  not  to  a  serious  de- 
gree. A  small  form  of  thrips  will  attack  and 
render  the  foliage  unsightly,  giving  it  at  the 
same  time  a  more  brittle  character.  Fumiga- 
tion will  prevent  this  if  repeated  two  or  three 
times.  Another  troublesome  pest  is  the  red 
spider  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  too  dry  a  place. 
Dusting  with  sulphur  is  about  the  best  remedy 
for  this  insect. 

The  Best  Varieties. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  about  the 
best  for  all  purposes,  viz.  :  Ambroise  Verschaf- 
felt,  fine  white,  with  dark  starry  centre,  excel- 
lent in  small  pots  also  as  specimens ;  Belmonti- 
ensis,  large  violet-purjjle  flowers ;  Carminata 
elegans,  a  fine  variety  with  spikes  18  inches  in 
length,  also  of  good  habit  ;  Dazzle,  vivid  scar- 
let and  dwarf  halnt  ;  Diadem,  magenta,  shaded 
carmine  ;  Eclipse,  very  free,  bright  orange-red 
eye,  and  spotted  with  carmine  ;  Gem,  carmine, 
medium-sized  flower,  erect  growth  ;  Harry 
Williams,  CPrise,  spotted  with  yellow  and  ma- 
roon, large  flower  ;  Lady  LytUeton,  rich  ma- 
genta, very  free  ;  Longiflora  major,  the  best 
blue,  very  fine  ;  Longiflora  alba,  the  best  dwarf 
white  ;  Loveliness,  large  fringed  flowers,  rich 
magenta,  shaded  with  crimson ;  Marguerita, 
pure  white,  fine,  bright  green  foliage,  and  good 
habit  ;  Mauve  Queen,  large  mauve,  after  Lon- 
giflora major ;  Meteor,  dwarf  habit,  crimson 
flowers  ;  Pink  Perfection,  magenta-pink  with 
violet  shading  ;  Scarlet  Perfection,  carmine- 
scarlet,  orange  eye  ;  Sir  Treheme  Thomas,  rich 
crimson,  a  fine  variety  as  a  specimen  ;  and 
Unique,  deep  carmine  with  yellow  eye,  spotted 
with  crimson.  If  six  kinds  only  were  selected 
I  would  prefer  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  Longi- 
flora major,  Marguerita,  Carminata  elegans, 
Harry  Williams,  and  Sir  Treheme  Thomas. 

PLA>'TSMAJf. 


Grape  Hyacinth  in  pots.— Among  bulbs  that 
are  well  suited,  though  seldom  seen,  for  flowering- 
in  pots  under  glass  early  in  the  season  may  be 
mentioned  the  Grape   Hyacinth,   which    is    very 


easily  forced  into  bloom,  and  if  about  eight  bulbs 
are  put  into  a  pot,  they  form  very  effective  masses 
that  may  be  used  for  various  purposes,  while  they 
remain  fresh  a  considerable  time.  The  pale  blue 
flowers  are  very  pleasing  and  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Chionodoxas  and  Scilla  sibirica,  all 
of  which  do  well  for  flowering  in  pots. — H.  V. 

Costus  igrneus.— This  has  been  many  times 
noted  in  The  Garden  as  the  most  showy  member 
of  the  entire  genus  and  a  very  desirable  plant  for 
the  stove  or  intermediate  house.  The  stout  stems 
are  clothed  with  pale  green  leaves  and  terminated 
by  a  flattened,  cone-like  arrangement,  from  whence 
the  flowers  are  produced.  They  are  about  l.V  inches 
in  diameter  and  of  a  brilliant  orange  colour.  True, 
the  individual  blooms  do  not  last  long,  but  a  suc- 
cession is  kept  up  for  some  time.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Bahia  about  eleven  years  ago,  but 
has  never  become  generally  grown,  though  it 
could  scarcely  fail  to  give  satisfaction. — H.  P. 

Stauntonia  latifolia  — \s  a  wall  plant  this  is 
fairly  hardy  in  many  districts  of  England,  but  ti 
be  seen  at  its  best,  unless  in  especially  favoured 
localities,  it  needs  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse. 
Wben  a  (juick-growing  climber  of  an  evergreen 
nature  is  needed  for  a  large  conservatory,  this 
Stauntonia  is  one  of  the  plants  that  can  be  recom- 
mended for  such  a  purpose,  as  it  forms  a  mass  of 
deep  green  leaves,  effective  at  all  seasons,  while 
in  early  spring  the  blossoms  are  produced.  They 
are  borne  in  axillary  clusters,  and  though,  from 
their  colour — a  kind  of  greenish  purple — not  par- 
ticularly attractive,  yet  they  are  so  fragrant,  that 
they  form  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  plant. 
Beside  the  generic  name  of  Stauntonia,  it  is  also 
known  under  that  of  Holboellia.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Himalayas  and  has  been  known  in  this  country 
for  over  fifty  years.  A  second  greenhouse  climber 
suitable  for  a  large  structure,  and,  like  the  Staun- 
tonia, not  easily  affected  by  cold  draughts,  is  Rus- 
cus  androgynus,  or  Semele  androgjna,  as  it  is  also 
called.  A  strong  established  plant  of  this  will 
push  up  stems,  which,  when  they  first  appear,  are 
like  stout  heads  of  Asparagus.  They,  however 
soon  develop  and  mount  upwards  very  quickly, 
while  the  dark  green,  leathery,  leaf-like  cladodes 
are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  large 
pinnate  leaves.  The  roots  of  this  Ruscus  are  very 
vigorous,  so  that  it  should  be  planted  out  in  some 
good  soil  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  It  is 
not  troubled  by  insect  pests,  yet  a  good  syringing 
occasionally  is  of  great  service  to  it.  This  Ruscus 
is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  was  intro- 
duced quite  early  in  the  last  century,  but  it  is 
now  unknown  in  most  gardens.— H.  P. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


THE    NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
Anderton's  Hotel  on  Monday  last,  there  being  a 
very  large  attendance.     In  the  absence  of  a  vice 
president,    Mr.   R.    Ballantine    was    unanimously 
elected  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  usual  routine  business  having  been  disposed 
of,  the  secretary  presented  the  annual  report  |and 
financial  statement  for  18il2.  As  these  will  appear 
in  the  new  schedule,  only  a  condensed  account  of 
the  year's  work  need  be  given  here.  It  appears 
that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous that  the  society  has  experienced.  The 
society  has  increased  in  numbers  and  in  import- 
ance, and  there  has  been  a  large  accession  of  mem- 
bers and  affiliated  societies.  At  the  present  time 
the  list  of  members  numbers  G2(),  of  whom  73 
joined  during  1892,  and  there  are  100  afliliated 
societies,  an  increase  of  It  during  the  year. 
The  :  display  of  plants  and  blooms,  ;  especially  at 
the  November  show,  was  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
Competition  for  the  challenge  trophy  by  affiliated 
societies  was  not  so  extensive  as  could  be  wished  ; 


that  for  the  Holmes'  memorial  challenge  cup,  pro- 
vided by  private  subscription  on  the  initiative  of 
Mr.  Norman  Davis,  was  keen  and  exciting. 
The  frozen  Chrysanthemum  blooms  from  New 
Zealand,  sent  by  Mr.  John  Earland,  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  the  silver  -  gilt 
medal  of  the  society  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ear- 
land  to  commemorate  the  event.  To  return  the 
compliment,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  November 
show  for  obtaining  a  dozen  blooms  of  incurved,  and 
the  same  number  of  Japanese,  which  have  been 
frozen  and  dispatched  to  Mr.  John  Earland  at  New 
Zealand  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee for  exhibition  at  the  Wellington  show. 

The  supplementary  catalogue  has  proved  useful  to 
lovers  of  the  flower,  and  is  a  valuable  appendix  to 
the  centenary  edition  published  in  iS'M. 

The  floral  committee  held  seven  meetings  during 
the  year.  Its  work  is  highly  appreciated  all  over 
the  country,  flowers  being  sent  for  inspection  from 
all  parts.  It  has  been  decided  to  increase  the 
number  of  elected  members  from  fifteen  to  eighteen, 
and  also  to  appoint  a  chairman  of  that  body  an- 
nually. 

During  the  present  year  three  exhibitioas  will 
beheld:  one  in  October,  one  in  November,  and  a 
third  in  December.  The  September  exhibition  will 
be  held  by  the  Aquarium  society,  the  committee 
providing  prizes  for  several  classes  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

On  the  subject  of  the  enlarged  boards  for 
Japanese  blooms,  the  committee  were  of  opinion 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  compulsory  enlargement, 
and  by  a  considerable  majority  they  resolved  to 
adhere  to  the  regulation  which  leaves  it  optional 
with  exhibitors. 

The  total  receipts  have  amounted  to  nearly 
£1000,  the  leading  figures  being,  members'  sub- 
scription.s,  £209  15s.  7d. ;  donations  and  special 
prizes,  .£liiO  odd ;  Royal  Aquarium  Society,£2;U  16s.; 
and  fees,  &c.,  from  affiliated  societies,  £4!l.  The 
expenditure  has  been  extremely  heavy,  there  being 
only  a  balance  left  in  hand  of  5s.  4d.  Mr.  Dean, 
in  explaining  the  financial  statement,  regretted 
that  many  members  and  affiliated  societies  were  in 
arrear,  otherwise  the  society  would  have  been  in 
possession  of  a  handsome  sum  to  begin  the  new 
year  with.  The  chairman  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  and  said  that  in  spite  of  the  extra  ex- 
pense incurred  at  the  dinner,  he  was  pleased  to  say 
that  several  of  the  gentlemen  invited  had  more 
than  covered  the  outlay  by  subscriptions  they  had 
given  for  the  new  year.  Mr.  Jukes  seconded  the 
motion  and  considered  it  was  highly  satisfactory, 
all  things  being  taken  into  account.  The  secre- 
tary announced  that  the  specivl  prize  fund  for 
ls;t;5  amounted  to  £131  17s.,  the  principal  donors 
being  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Messrs.  Sutton, 
Mr.  R.  Owen,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  Godfrey,  Messrs. 
Shuttleworth,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  reappoint- 
ment of  the  executive  as  before.  In  accordance 
with  the  rule,  twelve  members  of  the  general  com- 
mittee retire  annually,  and  it  was  announced  that 
those  retiring  this  year  were  all  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion, having  qualified  by  attend  ng  the  requisite 
number  of  meetings.  The  names  of  more  than 
twenty  candidates  were  submitted  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  the  result  of  the  poll  being  that  all 
those  retiring  were  again  elected  with  the  addition 
of  Mr.  E.  Beckett.  The  representative  of  the 
Westerham  society  pointed  out  that  as  several 
country  members  had  been  nominated,  it  was  essen- 
tial to  know  that  those  gentlemen  would  attend 
to  their  duties  if  elected,  and  inquired  whether 
they  had  signified  their  consent  to  act,  but  no 
information  was  forthcoming  on  this  point. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler  (Mayor  of  Taunton)  proposed 
votes  of  thanks  to  Sir  Edv^in  and  Lady  Saunders 
for  the  services  they  had  rendered  during  the  past 
year,  which  were  passed  unanimously. 

The  rules  of  the  society  were  then  discussed,  the 
chief  interest  lying  in  Mr.  Addison's  proposal  to 
insert  a  rule  by  which  persons  guilty  of  conduct 
prejudicial  to  the  society's  interests  should  be  ex- 
pelieil.  The  motion  was  seconded  l)y  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
and  the  debate  that  followed  was  of  an  unusually 
lively  character.     Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes  strongly  opposed 
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the  proposal  in  a  very  able  manner.  Mr.  W.  H, 
Fowler  felt  he  could  not  support  it,  but  thought 
that  member-s  who  were  in  anear  with  their  sub- 
scriptions should  be  removed  by  a  rule  which  he 
would  presently  propose.  Mr.  Bevan,  Mr.  Hicks, 
Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  W.  Piercy.  Mr.  Newell,  Mr.  Geo. 
Gordon,  and  Mr.  Moorman  all  figorously  attacked 
the  proposal,  and  in  the  end  Mr.  Addison  decided 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  accepting  as  a  compromise 
the  rule  proposed  by  Mr.  Fowler,  which  he  stated 
would  be  quite  as  satisfactory  to  him.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  excepting  the  proposer  and 
seconder,  there  was  no  one  present  who  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  suggested  alter.ition.  The  discussion 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  bursts  of  applause, 
which  showed  the  keen  interest  displayed  by  the 
members  in  the  subject  under  consideration. 

The  treasurer  appealed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
reserve  fund  which  had  been  used  during  the  cen- 
tenary year,  and  hoped  the  amount  would  soon  be 
made  up  again. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  catalooue  committee,  the 
auditors  and  otliers  were  passed  for  tlieir  services, 
and  a  suggestion  was  thrown  out  that  instead  of 
voting  by  a  show  of  hands,  in  future  the  ballot 
should  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Fowler's  rule  to  remove  the  names  of  mem- 
ber.s  who  should  be  one  year  in  arrear  with  their 
dues  was  then  agreed  to. 

Several  new  members  were  elected,  and  the 
meeting  closed  at  a  rather  later  hour  than  usual. 


Anthracite    coal    and    garden    boilers.— 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  clearly  thai,  anthra- 
cite makes  a  splendid  fuel,  but  as  a  good  draught 
is  essential  for  its  use,  one  word  more  may  be  added. 
I  would  say  that  when  the  draught  is  not  quite 
what  it  ought  to  be,  the  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come by  mixing  a  cerl.ain  proportion  of  steam 
coal.  It  gives  a  flame  that  increases  the  draught 
very  much  without  destroying  the  advantages  of 
the  anthracite.  Heat  of  course  ought  not'to  be 
lost  up  the  chimney,  but  (vll  the  same,  without  heat 
in  the  chimney  draught  is  impossible.— R  Ikwin 
Lynch. 

I  am    very    much   indebted    to   "  E.   M.," 

E.  Barrel!,  and  H.  Jenkins  for  replying  to  ni'y 
query  so  fully  regarding  the  above.  I  am  quite  of 
their  opinion  as  to  the  doubtful  policy  of  removing 
the  boilers  so  far  from  the  houses.  I  ought  to  have 
stated  in  my  query  that  the  main  object  to  be 
attained  by  removing  them  was  to  get  them  suffi- 
ciently near  to  a  chimney  stack  75  feet  high,  and 
which  carries  away  smoke  from  other  sources,  so 
that  it  can  be  utilised  for  the  double  purpose  of 
improving  the  draught  of  the  boiler  furnaces  and 
carrying  away  the  smoke  (if  any)  generated  there- 
in. The  base  of  the  tall  chimney  is  unfortunately 
on  a  much  lower  level  than  where  the  boilers  are 
at  present,  or.it  might  have  been  possible  to  have 
led  the  smoke  flue  from  the  boilers  to  it  without 
altering  them  materially.  The  anthracite  coal 
which  was  tried  here  and  found  useless  was  got 
from  the  Lanarkshire  coal  fields,  and  will  most  likely 
be  a  very  inferior  coal  to  that  referred  to  by  your 
correspondents.  With  the  e.xlra  draught  which  I 
anticipate  after  the  boilers  are  removed,  I  think 
we  will  be  able  to  use  it,  or,  failing  that,  we  can 
have  recourse  to  forced  draught  by  steam,  under 
which  conditions  I  lately  saw  it  burn  splendidly 
producing  great  heat  and  that  without  any  smoke 
whatever.— G.  C.  L. 

■ 1°  answer  to  "  G.  C.  L  ,''  I  have  been  using 

the  above  for  more  than  a  year  and  find  it  a  great 
success.  The  fire  must  be  lit  with  ordinary  coal 
and  the  anthracite  gradually  added.  When  once 
a  good  fire  is  established,  I  find  it  will  burn  well 
for  twelve  hours,  all  the  doors  being  closed  and 
the  damper  nearly  so. — Amateur. 


from  kinds  already  in  cultivation.    We  have  during 

the  i>ast  two  or  three  years  noticed  this  reckless 
practice,  which  is  in  a  sense  misleading,  as  pur- 
chasers of  new  varieties  want  to  get  something 
absolutely  distinct,  not  differing  slightly  in  shade 
of  colour  or  size  of  fiower  from  well-known  forms. 
There  is  ample  scope  for  the  hybridist  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improving  the  Olivia,  but  it  must  be  in 
acquiring  distinct  shades  of  colour.  Pale  orange- 
reds  abound,  and  awards  to  such  varieties,  unless 
showing  remarkable  freedom  or  size  of  flower, 
should  be  cautiously  given. 


PuBLic^^  Gardens. 


Opening  of  Kew  Gardens.— .\fter  some 
months  of  consideration  and  consultation  with  the 
committee  who  are  at  present  inquiring  into  the 
arrangements  at  Kew  generally,  Jlr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
has  decided  agxinst  the  earlier  opening  of  the  gar- 
dens. In  his  final  letter  the  First  Commissioner 
states  that  the  question  has  been  fully  considered, 
but  in  view  of  so  many  other  claims  on  the  public 
purse,  and  the  expense  involved,  it  is  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  entertain  the  proposal.  The 
gates  will,  therefore,  still  remain  closed  to  the 
public  until  midday. 

Gift  to  Macclesfield.— At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Macclesfield  Town  Council  lately  the  Mayor 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Francis  Brocklehuist,  of 
Hare  Hill,  offering  the  council  L!  acres  tf  land  con- 
nected with  Fence  House,  in  Hurdsfield.on  the  east 
side  of  the  town,  as  a  pleasure  and  recreation  ground. 
Mr.  Brocklehurst  promises  to  make  suitable  ap- 
proaches and  erect  a  caretaker's  house,  the  only 
condilion  being  that  the  council  should  maintain 
the  same.  The  value  of  the  gift  is  estimated  be- 
tween £oOOO  and  £(5000.  The  council  unanimously 
accepted  the  gift,  and  passed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Brocklehurst. 

Richmond  Improvements.— Sir  J.  Whitlaker 
Ellis  has  intimated  to  the  Mayor  of  Richmond  his 
willingness  to  contribute  £500  towards  laying  out 
the  grounds  between  the  new  Town  Hall  and  the 
Tliames,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  £2000. 
It  is  proposed  to  form  a  descent  from  Whittaker 
Avenue  to  the  riverside  in  terraces,  and  the  work, 
when  completed,  promises  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. The  Town  Council  have  accepted  the  offer 
of  Sir  Whittaker,  and  have  passed  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  for  his  contribution.  The  new 
Town  Hall  and  Municipal  buildings  are  approach- 
ing completion,  and  will  be  a  handsome  addition 
to  Whitlaker  Avenue. 


New  Chvias.— Many  new  Clivias.  or  Imanto- 
phyllums  as  they  were  formerly  called,  are  raised 
each  year,  and  the  'practice  is  to  give  a  name  to 
every  variety  that  displays  the  merest  difference 


International    fruit    show,    1893.- -At    a 

meeting  of  the  provisional  committee  wdio  aie  pro- 
moting the  above,  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel.  Fleet 
Street,  E.G.,  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams 
in  the  chair  ;  present  also  Sir  James  Whitehead, 
Bt.,  M.l'.,  Messrs.  T.  B.  Haywood,  P.  Crowley,  J. 
Laing,'&c.,  the  matter  of  proceeding  with  this 
exhibition  was  discussed.  Eventually  a  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Wright  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  to  the  effect  that  having  regard 
to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  the  site 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  the  number  of 
exhibitions  announced  to  be  held  in  London  during 
the  coming  summer  and  autumn,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  proceed  with  the  proposed  international  fruit 
show  this  yeai.  The  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Gardening  and  forestry  at  Earl's  Court. 

— During  the  coming  summer  the  grounds  at 
Earl's  Court,  which  were  occupied  last  year 
by  the  horticultural  exhibition,  will  be  devoted 
to  gardening  and  forestry.  The  arrangements 
are  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  exhibits  have 
been  promised  by  the  Britidi  and  several  foreign 
governments.  Fruit  trees  will  be  shown  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  and  deciduous   and   evergieen 


trees  will  be  grouped  with  a  view  to  showing  their 
adaptability  to  various  situations  and  the  effect 
that  is  to  be  gained  by  artistic  arrangement. 
Modern  gardens,  applicable  to  both  mansion  and 
cottage,  country  and  town,  will  be  set  out,  and 
there  will  also  be  specimens  of  allotment  gardens 
shown  under  the  best  treatment.  As  last  year,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  main  building  will  be 
set  apart  as  an  indoor  garden,  but  the  arrange- 
ment will  be  entirely  different  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  special  objects  of  the  exhibition.  A 
collection  of  the  woods  of  the  world  will  be  shown, 
and  various  methods  of  preserving  and  working 
them  will  be  practically  demonstrated.  Flower 
and  fruit  shows  are  to  be  fortnightly  events  during 
the  season,  and  prizes  of  sufficient  value  to  induce 
the  best  growers  to  compete  will  be  offered. 
Arrangements  have  been  entered  into  with  the 
Government  of  Bulgaria  to  send  over  experts  and 
machinery  showing  how  the  far-famed  attar  of 
Roses  is  produced,  from  the  plucking  of  the 
petals  to  the  final  distillation.  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner 
is  chairman  and  general  director.  Mr.  George 
Cadel,  late  of  the  Indian  Forest  Department,  will 
be  at  the  head  of  the  forestry  section,  while  Mr. 
Harry  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  will 
superintend  the  horticultural  section. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts. — The  weather 
which  thi'oughout  the  previous  fortnight  had  been 
very  mild,  on  Wednesday  became  quite  wintry 
again,  with  heavy  showers  of  snow.  Sunday  proved 
the  warmest  day  that  we  have  had  as  yet  this  year, 
the  highest  reading  in  shade  being  57'.  The  pre- 
ceding night  was  also  exceptionally  warm  for  Feb- 
ruary. Early  in  the  week  the  ground  at  2  feet 
deep  was  H°  warmer,  and  at  1  foot  deep  7°  warmer 
than  it  had  been  a  fortnight  previously.  During 
the  present  month  there  have  been  only  four  per- 
fectly dry  days,  while  Mou'lay.  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  proved  very  wet.  On  Tuesday  the 
barometer  fell  to  287lio  inches,  which  is  lower  than 
any  reading  for  three  years.  The  yellow  Crocus 
came  first  into  Ijlossom  on  Saturday,  or  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  its  average  date  of  flowering  in  the 
previous  seven  years,  and  nearly  a  month  earlier 
than  last  year. — E.  M.,  Berhliamstcd. 


Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
command  that  this  fnud  he  in  future  called  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — A.  P.  B.\iiitOiV,  Hon.  Sec. 

Names  of  plants. — /.  Greirj. — l,()dontoglossum 

Cervantesi  decorum  ;  2,  Odoutoglossuni   Edwardi. 

I'j.  Snwin'hon. — 1,  Cj]iripedium  Rothsohildianum  j  2, 
Dendrohium  Aiiisworthi ;  A,  Cypiipedium   Boxalli ;  4, 

Zygopetalum  rostra  turn. H.  May. — 1,  Epdendrum 

c:chleatum;   2,  Aspidium  ebeiium. ir.il/. — Kerna 

japonica  fi.-iil. C.  A.  Loxton. — Impossible  1o  tay; 

specimen  too  shrivelled. H.  G.    W. — Camellia  ;ja- 

ponica. 


"The  Garden  "  Honthly  Purts-— This  journal  «  pub- 
lished in  matl'j  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  art  best  preserved,  and  it  is  roost  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  isime  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
1«.  Cd. ;  post  free,  Is.  dd.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  ^om  itsr.omrmnceme.lt  to  end  oj  lSi2,  forty-tiro  vote., 
price,  cloth.  £30  liu 

"Gardening  lilustFated"  Monthly  Parts.  —  Thit 
journal  is  published  in  nij.ily  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitabh  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— 3*ii  joumalis 
published  in  mxtly  bouni  Monthly  Parti,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  suitable  for  refernx'-i  previous  to  t\:  iisu:  of  t\t  yeirly 
volumes.     Price  5'1.;  post  free,  8d. 

'*  Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  0/ 
thirteen  hundre.l  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  ttc.  Fifth  and  Popular 
Edition,  \s.\  post  fre:.  Is.  8d 

"The  Garden  Annual"  fop  \SQZ.— Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Braiiches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  rf  Gardens  and  Counlnj  Seats  (containing  over  9000;  have 
been  very  carefully  and  ejl<  auvely  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  Die  most  complete  ever  laMished.     Price  Is. ;  ly  P"st,  Is.  f  rf. 

Alt  of  our  readers  tcho  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
cottage  homes  are  invUed  to  help  vs  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening Icnoicn.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lovrst  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  irhom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  ^ciU 
be  sent  for  distribution,  free,  by  the  publi.'^hers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
o.nd  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Ludgale  Hill  B.C 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 

The  time  is  now  close  upon  us  when  many,  es- 
pecially amateurs,  will  be  anxious  to  commence 
pruning  their  Roses.  It  is  remarkable  how 
early  many  Roses  commence  growth  as  .scon  as 
mild  weather  prevails.  There  is  a  general  im- 
pression among  amateurs  that  they  are  behind 
with  this  most  important  ojieration  if  they  no- 
tice the  plants  starting  into  growth.  The  great 
secret  in  pruning  Roses  is  to  gtt  it  done  from 
two  to  three  weeks  previous  to  the  last  frost. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  somewhat  difficult  matter 
to  judge,  and  much  depends  upon  the  season, 
also  whether  the  locality  be  north  or  south. 
The  class  of  Ro.se  also  has  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, some  being  earlier  and  some  later 
than  others.  Again,  in  each  one  of  these 
classes  there  are  varieties  that  are  more  tender 
than  others.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference iu  their  habit  of  growth,  besides  a  few 
other  characteristics,  all  of  which  need  a  little 
consideration  if  the  veiy  best  results  are  to 
follow.  I  would  tlrst  of  all  warn  against  too 
early  pruning.  Roses  will,  if  left  alone,  com- 
mence to  grow  from  the  tip  of  their  shoots  first. 
Such  growths  seldom  produce  good  blooms, 
being  as  a  rule  checked  by  the  late  frosts.  Now, 
if  these  growths  are  allowed  to  come  on  natur- 
ally for  a  short  time  during  extra  early  and  mild 
springs  they  will  induce  a  free  start  of  new 
roots,  and  the  little  loss  of  sap  occasioned  by 
the  later  prunirg  does  very  little  harm.  In 
the  warmest  positions  and  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  I  would  '.lot  prune  before 
the  early  part  of  IMarch.  What  we  want  is 
the  young  growth  to  come  on  without  any 
check.  Checks,  whether  from  frost  or  from  a 
spell  of  cold  weather,  are  especially  injurious  to 
Roses.  A  late  break  free  from  these  checks 
will  rapidly  catch  and  pass  any  plants  that  were 
pruned  early,  and  which  at  one  time  seemed  on 
the  way  to  produce  the  earliest  blooms.  To  all 
who  have  noticed  Roses  during  several  seasons 
this  fact  must  have  been  evident.  As  a  further 
proof  of  how  much  dift'erence  a  few  days  make 
to  the  opening  of  the  "  queen  of  flowers,"  I 
may  state  that  often  I  have  thought  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  expect  to  cut  Roses  for  the 
Crystal  Palace  show,  and  have  at  the  last  mo- 
ment had  to  telegraph  my  entries  owing  to 
a  couple  of  days  of  warmer  weather  having 
set  in.  Readers  have  also  probably  noticed 
the  interesting  discussion  that  has  lately  been 
going  on  in  the  gardening  press  relative  to  the 
date  for  the  National  Rose  Society's  metropoli- 
tan show,  and  the  great  importance  that  several 
of  our  trade  and  am.iteur  exhibitors  have  at- 
tached to  two  or  three  days  one  way  or  the  other. 
Roses  planted  during  the  present  season 
may  be  pruned  about  a  week  earlier  than  es- 
tablished plants  in  the  same  position.  They 
should  also  be  pruned  harder  ;  indeed,  I  would 
remove  almost  all  of  their  wood  the  first 
season,  because  it  is  of  little  use  unless  made 
on  the  ground  and  the  roots  left  undisturbed. 
By  pruning  newly- planted    Roses    hard,   you 


secure  good  wood  for  next  season's  use,  and 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  obtain  a  few 
fairly  good  blossoms  the  first  season.  In  the 
case  of  pot  plants  these  last  remarks  do  not 
apply,  because,  if  turned  out  carefully,  their 
roots  are  left  practically  undisturbed  and  es- 
tablished in  the  soil  they  grew  in.  Plants 
from  pots  are  frequently  used  for  filling  up 
blanks  late  in  the  planting  season,  and  may 
be  pruned  in  the  same  manner  as  I  will  advise 
for  established  trees. 

Roses  may  be  divided  into  three  sections, 
independent  of  whatever  class  they  may 
belong  to,  v.hether  they  be  Teas,  Hybrid 
Perpttuals,  Chinas,  Bourbons,  or  any  other 
of  the  numerous  classes.  The  first  of 
these  sections  shall  be  the  extra  vigorous 
growers.  We  will  take  the  well-known  Gloire  de 
Dijon  as  a  type  from  the  Teas,  Celine  Fores- 
tier  from  the  Noisettes,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet 
from  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  Mme.  Isaac 
Pericre  from  the  Bourbons,  all  as  representing 
types  in  their  separate  classes,  which  need 
pruning  in  one  way.  I  may  further  add  that  I 
would  include  any  Rose  which  annually  makes 
a  growth  of  (i  feet  to  10  feet  in  this  section. 
Very  old  wood  among  Roses  is  of  little  use, 
and  care  should  be  taken  at  every  pruning  time 
to  remove  as  much  of  this  as  is  practicable. 
Most  of  these  strong  growers  are  used  for  walls 
and  fences,  and  unless  judiciously  pruned  are 
apt  to  grow  bare  at  the  bottom,  while  they 
necessitate  a  great  deal  more  labour  in  nailing, 
&c.,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  owing 
to  their  best  growth  being  so  far  out  of  reach. 
This  section  blooms  most  profusely  upon  the 
long  growths  made  during  the  previous  season  ; 
therefore,  these  should  be  pruned  as  little  as 
possible — in  fact,  onlj'  the  points  of  such 
growths  should  be  removed.  Much  of  the 
pruning  that  is  necessary  in  this  section  should 
be  done  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn. 
It  is  well  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the  growth  as 
soon  as  it  has  finished  flowering.  Such  wood 
is  seldom  of  any  further  service,  and  you  thus 
secure  the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  in  pro- 
ducing more  wood  that  will  be  of  much  greater 
value  for  the  following  season.  In  almost 
all  cases  there  will  be  a  few  eyes  at  the  base  of 
these  shoots  that  have  started  to  grow  away 
strongly,  and  which  would  not  flower  the  same 
season.  If  you  remove  the  wood  above  these 
shoots,  you  will  be  giving  them  more  room  to 
grow,  while  at  the  .same  time  the  full  strength 
of  the  plant  will  be  concentrated  in  the  most 
valuable  parts.  Always  shorten  back  weak 
lateral  growths  to  the  main  shoots.  This  is  the 
best  way  to  prune  this  section  when  used  for 
walls,  fences,  or  pillars.  They  are  also  much 
used  for  bedding  ;  in  fact,  they  are  by  many 
considered  the  very  best  class  of  Roses  for 
bedding  when  pegged  down.  In  this  case, 
as  far  as  pruning  goes,  the  same  principle 
should  be  carried  out.  Remove  the  bulk  of  the 
wood  that  has  been  pegged  down  as  soon  as  it 
has  flowered,  and  take  due  care  of  the  long 
growths  breaking  from  the  base  of  the  plant 
by  tying  them  loosely,  but  securely,  to  stakes. 
They  arc  much  better  if  kept  in  an  upright 
position  while  making  what  is  termed  their 
maiden  growth.  At  pruning  time  cut  away  the 
remainder  of  the  old  wood,  fork  over  the  soil 
and  mulch  well  with  the  best  material  to  hand, 
remembering  that  Roses  are  much  benefited  by 
a  change  of  manure.  Now  peg  down  the 
younger  shoots  in  place  of  those  cut  away.  By 
following  this  plan  you  will  get  a  good  crop  of 
bloom  annually.  I  am  in  favour  of  growing 
Clematises  and  Roses  together,  and  in  a  future 
note  will  treat  upon  these  two  charming  flowers 
in  connection  with  one  another. 


Our  second  section  of  Roses  is  that  de- 
scribed in  catalogues  as  vigorous  growers,  and 
which  do  not  make  long  growths  of  the  Gloire 
de  Dijim  type.  Among  the  Teas  we  may  take 
Anna  Ollivier,  Mme.  Lambard  and  Marie  van 
Houtte  as  our  types  for  this  section,  with  Alfred 
C'olomb  and  General  Jacqueminot  from  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  These  should  be  pruned 
in  the  way  that  the  majority  of  amateurs  adopt, 
viz.,  cutting  back  the  growths  to  the  second  or 
third  prominent  eye,  or  to  from  C  inches  to  9 
inches  of  the  shoulder  each  good  growth  breaks 
from.  Cut  away  entirely  all  weakly  shoots,  espe- 
cially from  towards  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and 
always  cut  back  to  a  prominent  eye  and  one 
with  an  outward  tendency.  Much  may  also  be 
gained,  as  far  as  waste  of  wood  and  better- 
shaped  plants  go,  by  a  little  care  during  the 
flowering  season.  When  a  flower  or  truss  of 
flowers  is  over,  instead  of  simply  picking  it 
oft'  cut  the  shoot  back  about  half  way.  Also 
when  cutting  any  flowers  for  decoration, 
remove  them  with  much  longer  stalks  than 
is  generally  the  case.  The  blooms  have  a 
more  handsome  appearance,  and  are  better 
suited  for  decoration  than  when  cut  in  the 
niggardly  fashion  one  so  often  sees.  When  a 
Ruse  bloom  is  removed  new  growth  invariably 
starts  from  the  eyes  at  the  top  of  the  shoot. 
Under  these  conditions  the  lower  eyes  often 
remain  dormant,  and  your  plant  soon  attains  a 
bad  shape  without  any  advantage  being  gained 
in  other  directions. 

The  last  and  third  section  must  be  that  de- 
.scribed  as  robust  or  moderate.  These  two 
terms  seem  much  at  variance,  but  many  growers 
use  them  for  plants  of  somewhat  similar  habit. 
For  example,  one  will  call  Etienne  Levet  and 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  moderate  growers,  while 
others  will  style  them  robu.st.  Among  Teas, 
too,  we  find  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  and  Com- 
tes.se  de  Nadaillac  described  under  both  terms. 
We  will  take  these  varieties  as  our  types  of  this 
last  section.  They  should  be  pruned  hard— in 
fact,  back  to  the  lowest  eye  of  promise  upon  all 
shoots. 

As  I  have  previously  written,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  season  and  locality.  Early 
varieties  like  the  Chinas  and  Bourbons 
with  their  hybrids  may  be  pruned  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  March,  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals about  the  third  week  in  the  month,  and 
the  Teas  and  Noisettes  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  month  during  a  very  forward  season,  or 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  April  should  the 
spring  seem  backward.  These  dates  are  for  the 
south  and  south-western  counties,  a  week  later 
being  best  for  the  midlands,  and  a  further  post- 
ponement of  a  week  if  the  locality  be  cold 
or  northerly.  In  pruning  use  a  good  sharp 
knife  as  much  as  possible  ;  it  makes  a  cut  which 
lieals  over  better  than  any  made  by  the  best 
secateurs.  Ridgewood. 


Harrison's  and  Persian  Yellow  Roses.— 

In  "Kidgewood's"  charming  article  on  yellow 
Roses  (p.  105)  it  seems  singular  that  he  has  not 
noticed  the  great  distinguishing  feature  between 
these  two.  Harrisoni  is  deliciously  fragrant,  and  the 
Persian  Yellow  smells  of  bugs.  Harrisoni  is  also 
the  smallest  and  most  double  of  all  the  Persian 
Yellows,  soft,  fluffy,  .almost  oan.iry-coloured.  It  is 
a  most  lovely  and  useful  Rose  for  bouquet  and 
decorative  work.  Has  "  Ridgewood  "  also  noticed 
that  the  yellow  Bankslan  Rose  is  hardier  th.in  the 
white,  and  that  the  small  white  again  is  hardier  ? 
The  Fortune!  variety,  which  is  a  Backsian  Rose, 
is  spoilt  through  its  size.  "  Ridgewood's  "  remarks 
on  the  extreme  tendeinefs  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
suggest  the  inquiry,  from  whence  has  it  had  this 
extreme  delicacy  of  constitution?  It  is  not  so 
lonf  since  Cloth 'of  Gold  was  almost  as  common  on 
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walls  or  in  the  open  as  the  Mar^chal  Niel  is  to-day. 
I  have  seen  many  fine  specimens  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  and  wall  samples  such  as  I  have  not  yet  seen 
equalled  by  the  Mareobal  Niel.  Can  it  be  that 
these  two  Roses  at  least  are  growing  more  tender  ? 
It  seems  like  it.  Or  is  it  that  rosarians  are  grow- 
ing less  skilful  in  the  cultivation  of  miffy  Roses 
and  put  their  highest  skill  into  a  few  pot-boilers 
to  sweep  the  show  tables?  Be  that  as  it  may,  not 
a  few  of  us  sigh  for  the  gable  ends  and  front  and 
side  walls  of  mansions  and  dwelling  -  houses 
covered  over  as  in  the  olden  times. — D.  T.  F. 

Hybrid  Sweet  Briers.— The  charming  plate 
of  hybrid  Sweet  Briers  given  in  The  Garden, 
January  21,  1893  (p.  47),  serves  to  show  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  the  hybrids  raised  by  Lord  Pen- 
zance in  his  garden  at  Godalming.  The  accom- 
panying notes  are  of  much  interest,  but  I  should 
like  to  mention  that  one  variety  in  particular 
named  Lucy  Bertram  is  of  delightful  colour,  the 
flowers  large,  single,  and  touched  with  a  delicate 
rosy  pink  shade.  They  are  similar  to  those  repre- 
sented on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  plate.  This 
race  of  hybrid  Sweet  Briers  is  of  great  importance, 
and  Lord  Penzance  has  raised  up  a  really  interest- 
ing and  valuable  class  of  Roses,  in  which  are  pre- 
served the  beauty  of  the  Sweet  Brier  and  its 
fragrant  leafage.  The  flowers  are  large,  varied  in 
colour  from  rose  to  deep  crimson,  as  shown  by  the 
plate. — C. 


SHORT  NOTES.— SOSES. 


when  it  put  in  an  appearance  several  times.  Eclair 
(Lacharme,  1883)  is  a  spleU'iid  Rose  of  the  same  colour, 
being  a  very  vivid  red.  This  is  large,  full,  auii  of 
perfect  form.  It  is  a  good  grower  aud  a  grand  autum- 
nal Rose. — R. 

Tea  Rose  Adam  in  pots  —I  have  several 
kinds  of  Tea  K  >ses  under  cultivation  both  in  pots 
and  in  the  open  air.  Needing  them  somewhat  early, 
I  generally  put  a  few  plants  into  a  warm  house 
early  in  December.  I  have  noticed  that  for  several 
years  in  succession  Adam  has  been  the  first  to 
open  its  blooms.  With  me  it  is  a  most  useful  kind, 
very  free,  and  the  flowers  of  good  size.  It  grows 
well  in  pots.— J.  C.  F. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Rose  Ernest  Metz  (Guillot,  1888)  has  made  a 
decided  atlvauce  during  the  past  summer.  The  blooms, 
carrif'd  upon  extra  stout  stalks,  arc  very  large  aud  of 
exquiyiti'  shape  ;  coloiir  soft  carnation-rose,  clearer  iu 
the  centre,  aud  deeper  st'll  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  petals. 

Rose  Abel  Carriere  (E.  Verdier,  1875)  is  one 
of  the  darlv  purjilish  crimson  Roses  that  came  out  so 
well  last  summer.  It  is  a  splendid  grower,  and  the 
flowers  are  well  built  up  and  double.  The  centre  of  the 
bloom  is  glowing  red,  and  uuleas  the  rioli  maroon  on 
the  edge  ot  the  petals  gets  burnt  by  bright  sunshine, 
it  is  one  of  the  showiest  dark  Roses  we  have. 

Rose  Victor  Hugo  (Schwartz,  1884)  is  another 
maguiticeut  dark  Rose,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  of  this 
class  and  colour  introduced  during  the  last  ten  years. 
It  has  the  same  splendid  shape  as  Duke  of  Wellington, 
larger,  and  has  most  brilliant  crimson  and  maroon 
shadings.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  exhibition 
Rose  of  its  colour  staged  either  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
or  Chester  Rose  shows  of  1892. — R. 

Rose  Mrs.  Paul  (Paul  &  Son,  1891)  is  a  welcome 
aud  important  addition  to  the  Bourbons.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  Roses  we  have  both  in  colour  and 
shape.  The  flower  is  large  aud  open,  hut  the  centre 
petals  are  cupp?d  and  keep  their  form  well,  while  the 
ou^'side  petals  i*eflex  somewhat  after  those  of  a  Ca- 
mellia. The  petals  are  very  stout,  in  colour  blush- 
white,  witli  rosy  peach  shading.  —  U. 

Rose    Susanne    Marie   Rodoeanachi    (E. 

Verdier,  18S0)  is  one  of  the  newer  Roses  that  was 
much  longer  in  becoming  well  kuo^vn  than  the  majority 
of  good  varietiei'.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct,  and 
retiiins  it^  fresh  colour  longer  than  any  other  Rose  I 
knjw.  Most  Roies  of  this  colour  and  shape,  burst 
open  or  droop  soon  after  being  cut,  but  this  variety 
retains  its  freshness  for  a  long  time.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  clear  ro^y  cei  ise. — R. 

Rose  Cleopatra  (Bennett,  1889).— This  is  not  a 
strong  glower,  hut  is  free  both  in  growth  and  bloom- 
ing. The  colour  is  mrique,  being  a  very  soft  pink, 
edgjd  with  bright  rose.  The  petals  are  very  large  and 
broad,  forming  a  grand  and  well-built-up  bloom.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  Teas  for  exhibition  when  grown 
generously  and  the  flowers  well  tluuned.  It  also  pro- 
duces la'-ge  numbers  of  long  aud  pointed  buds  verv 
suitable  for  button-holes. — R. 

Rose  Due  de  Montpensier  (Leveqoe,  187(i) 
is  very  little  grown.  This  is  strange,  for  no  otlier 
variety  has  the  same  glowing  velvety  crimson,  tinged 
with  a  deep  aud  fiery  red.  It  is  not  large,  but  the 
shape  is  good,  and  it  has  a  mojt  exijuisite  scent.  I 
consider  it  a  grand  garden  Ros'.  I  had  not  seen  it  in 
an  eshibition  stand  for  some  years  imtU  'a  t  -^u  rmer, 


The    mound   at  Kew  Jnear  the  Cumberland 

Gate  entrance  is  bright  with  early  spring  flowers. 
Thousands  of  yellow  Crocuses  hide  the  Grass  with 
their  brilliant  flowers,  and  on  the  level  in  the 
shadier  spots  Snowdrops  make  a  sheet  of  white, 
varied  with  the  blue  Scilla  bifolia  and  purple 
Crocuses.  The  Christmas  Roses  planted  here  in 
quantity  in  the  shade  and  moisture  have  been 
flowering  for  many  weeks,  but  are  now  past  their 
best. 

Agathaea  coelestis.  —  This  is  an  old  plant, 
having  been  introduced  as  far  back  as  1759  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  noticed  several  specimens 
of  it  in  full  bloom  in  the  Swanley  nursery,  and  the 
Daisy-like  flowers  of  an  attractive  blue  colour  are 
very  pleasing  against  the  rich  green  leaves.  It 
blooms  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  and  is 
very  easily  grown.  Cuttings  taken  at  any  time 
will  strike  freely  in  warmth  and  soon  make  good 
plants. 

Urceocharis  Clibrani. — By  post  this  day  we 
have  sent  you  a  spike  of  our  new  Urceocharis  Cli- 
brani, a  description  of  which  with  illustration 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners  Chronic  e  of  August  20 
last.  The  spike  is  not  so  good  as  the  one  the 
sketch  for  the  Chronicle  was  taken  from.  We  have 
been  oblige  1  to  cut  the  stalk  so  as  to  get  it  into  the 
box,  but  send  you  the  portions  so  that  you  may 
see  the  length  ;  it  was  cut  oft  just  above  the  top  of 
the  bulb. — W.  Clibean  and  Son. 

*,f*  A  lovely,  distinct,  and  first-rate  thing. — Ed. 

Primroses  grown  under  glass.— Herewith  I 
send  you  Primroses  grown  in  a  cold  house.  Many  of 
these  hardy  flowers  are  most  nseful  when  grown 
under  glass,  the  more  so  to  those  who  have  not  much 
accommodation  to  grow  tender  plants  Such 
things  as  these  hardy  Polyanthuses  are  far  more 
worth  glass  accommodation,  such  as  cold  frames 
and  pits,  than  many  things  that  now  occupy  these 
structures.  The  plants  the  flowers  sent  were  ga- 
thered from  were  lifted  from  the  open  border  early 
in  December,  placed  in  boxes  and  given  gla<s 
shelter.  We  have  been  gathering  for  the  last  four 
or  five  weeks,  and  they  will  continue  some  time 
yet. — John  Ceook,  Forde  Abhci/. 

*f,*  A  beautiful  gathering,  the  blooms  quite 
equal  to  those  from  the  open  later  on. — Ed. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden. — The  Snowdrop 
from  Thasos  seems  to  be  a  very  distinct  plant ;  it 
is  earlier  and  quite  as  large  as  G.  Elwesi  In  con- 
sequence of  the  severe  winter  plants  are  backward, 
and  whatever  now  is  in  flower  may  be  a  fortnight 
earlier  under  better  circumstances.  Of  Crocuses 
there  are  two  new  ones  from  Kharput  and  the 
Giaur  Dagh  ;  the  one  is  very  free  flowering  and  of 
a  nankeen  colour,  the  other  is  small,  in  various 
shades  from  white  to  blue,  all  with  violet  stripes. 
C.  banaticus,  figured  as  veluchensis  in  Botanical 
Magazine,  is  a  striking  sort;  its  bright  purple 
flowers  with  dark  rims  are  very  pleasing.  A  small 
rose-coloured  Colchicum  from  Egin  has  many 
flowers  to  one  bulb,  and  though  it  is  small  it  is  de- 
sirable on  account  of  its  earliness.  Helleborus 
niger  pumilifolius,  still  good,  is  a  showy  va- 
riety ;  so  is  also  H.  niger  Hildebrandi,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  very  full  and  massive.     Iris  histri- 


oides  has  opened  within  the  last  few  days  and  is 
unusually  beautiful,  the  bulbs  having  been  left  in 
the  soil  and  not  taken  up  last  summer.  Iris  Born- 
miilleri  is  better  than  Danfordiaj ;  the  keel  of  the 
claws  is  green  and  the  wings  are  more  developed 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Sower,  thus  giving  a 
broader  sheet  of  colour.  Seen  side  by  side  the 
difference  is  remarkable.— Max  Lbichtlin,  Baden- 
Baden. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana  is  delightful  when  in 
full  bloom,  as  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  where  there 
is  a  large  clump  of  it,  the  white  flowers  smothering 
the  dense  moss-like  growth.  We  noticed  it  also  in 
full  flower  at  Long  Ditton,  where  the  variety  major 
was  also  iu  bloom.  This  has  large  flowers,  but  the 
petals  are  more  flimsy.  A  few  potfuls  of  either  the 
species  or  its  form  are  very  attractive  in  the  early 
year  and  good  tufts  on  the  rockery  are  of  interest. 

Cactuses  at  Swanley.— Those  who  care  for 
Cactuses  will  find  a  large  house  filled  with  the  best 
kinds,  many  of  them  seedlings  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Major,  of  Croydon,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Can- 
nell  and  S  ms.  The  collection  is  especially  rich  in 
Phyllocactuses,  a  family  of  useful  succulents,  the 
flowers  of  large  size  and  splendidly  coloured.  This 
is  a  class  that  deserves  to  be  grown  well  in  gardens, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  Cactuses  in  general,  as  they 
are  rather  curious  and  interesting  than  beautiful. 
The  night-flowering  Cereus,  Yucca  filamentosa,  and 
the  American  Aloes  are  grown  largely.  One  spe- 
cies. Aloe  ciliaris,  was  in  bloom.  It  has  a  bright 
flower,  produced  on  a  tall  stem,  and  is  not  unlike 
a  Lachenalia  in  expression,  tubular  and  bright 
salmon-rose  topped  with  green.  It  seems  that 
Cactuses  are  about  to  enjoy  popularity. 

Hardy  plants  at  Tottenham.- The  foUow- 
ino-  are  in  flower  at  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries  at 
Tottenham : — 


Iris  reticulata 

, ,  pui*purea 

cyauea 

persica  purpurea 

histrioides 

stylosa  alha 

elata 
. ,     alha 

Kolpakowskiaua 
Galanthus  plicatus 

EUvesi 

nivalis 

fl  -Pl- 

Pcrryi 

byzautiiius 

Elwesi  rohustus 

Fdsteri 

Scharloki 

Atkiusi 

virescens 

lutesceus  ^ 
Narcissus  m  nimus 


Nircissus  nanus 

cyclamiueus 

Bulbocothum  citrinus, 
and    many    other 
sorts,  forced 
Scilla  bifolia 

,,        grandiflora 
Coryddis  bracteita 

Ledehouriaua 
Leoutice  altaica 
Hyacinthus  azureus 
Saxifraga  Burseriana 

luteo-purpurea 

sancta 
Hepaticas 
Lenten  Roses 
Crocus,  many  species 
Cyclamen  iu  variety 
Sooliopus  Bigelowi 
Iris  fimbriata 

Daufordi^ 

reticulata  major 


Two  hardy  Rhododendrons  in  bloom  now 

are  R.  precox  and  R  dauricum,  sometimes  spelt 
dahuricum,  and  on  the  last  day  in  February  the 
plants  were  in  full  flower  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew, 
where  they  are  in  a  measure  protected  from  cold 
winds.  These  shrubs  at  this  season  of  the  year 
make  an  agreeable  picture,  the  wealth  of  flowers 
.standing  out  bjldly  from  the  surrounding  leaf.ige. 
R.  prrecox  is  a  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Ormskirk,  batween  R.  dahuricum  and  R.  ciliatum. 
It  has  been  much  used  for  hybridising,  but  one 
chief  p  dnt  is  its  earliness  in  flower.  This  hvbrid 
was  first  i-hown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Riyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  1861,  and  makes  a  spreading 
bush  the  leaves  rich  shining  green,  and  the 
flowers  produced  in  small  clusters,  about  six 
together.  Individually  they  are  about  U  inches 
across  and  light  rose-purple  in  colour.  R.  dahuri- 
cum has  small  leaves,  also  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
and  the  flowers  are  smaller,  but  of  a  deeper  rose- 
purple  shade.  It  blooms  with  great  freedom,  and 
both  kinds  may  be  grown  with  advantage.  The 
variety  atro-virens  keeps  its  foliage  longer  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a  deeper  shade  of  colour.  Both  are 
natives  of  Siberia,  and  the  type  was  introduced  as 
far  back  as  1780.  These  early  kinds  have  given 
rise  to  a  useful  race  of  dwarf  Rhododendrons. 
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Stove   and    Greenhouse. 

LTUUM  LONGIFLORUM  HARRISI. 

This  beautiful  Lily  is  evidently  growing  in 
popularity,  and  that  rightly  so.  Being  so  amen- 
able to  pot  culture  for  flowering  at  almost  any 
season  of  the  year,  it  is  grea'ly  appreciated, 
more  [larticularly  in  the  trade  and  by  the  florists 
and  decorators.  In  many  private  gardens  it  is 
also  grown,  but  its  culture  in  this  direction  does 
not  appear  to  be  taken  up  so  extensively  as  one 
would  imagine,  especially  where  large  conserva- 
tories have  to  be  kept  gay,  or  where  a  quan- 
tity of  choice  cut  flowers  has  to  be  provided. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  house  full  of  this  va- 
riety in  the  best  possible  condition  and  in  various 
stages   of  growtli.     The  plants  in  bloom  were 


over  where  necessary.  Light  loam  and  leaf- 
soil  with  plenty  of  sand  or  road  scrapings  will 
suit  this  Lily  well.  Green-fly  is  a  troublesome 
pest,  but  can  be  kept  down  by  the  usual  me- 
thods. This  Lily  revels  in  a  humid  atmosphere 
when  being  forced,  and  takes  water  freely 
when  well  rooted.  How  it  came  to  be  de- 
signated Harrisi  I  do  not  know  ;  I  fail  to  see 
any  dift'erence  between  it  and  the  type  other 
than  what  may  be  expected  in  the  case  of 
vigorous  bulbs  grown  under  more  congenial 
conditions  in  a  warmer  climate.  This  1 
consider  makes  all  the  diflerence,  for  1  have  no- 
ticed that  Harrisi  (so-called)  reverts  to  the 
normal  type  after  a  season  or  two  in  this  coun- 
try. A  good  proof  in  support  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  L.  longirtorum  has  been  sought  for  in  quan- 
tity in  this  01  luntry  and  on  the  Continent  for  send- 
ing out  to  the  Bermudas,  where  after  a  .season 


loch,  of  Rothesay,  say  that  the  plant  figured 
was  potted  in  October  in  good  turfy  soil  and 
sand,  a  7-inch  pot  being  used.  After  being 
plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  a  cold 
frame  till  well  rooted,  it  was  removed  to  a  cold 
greenhouse,  and  flowered  in  July.  — Ei>. 


Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tuberous  Begonias  the  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  have  been  somewhat  neglected,  yet 
they  well  deserve  to  receive  more  attention,  as  they 
come  into  flower  early  in  the  season,  and  make  a 
very  effective  display  in  the  cool  conservatory. 
For  some  purposes  they  are  not  so  serviceable  as 
many  flowering  plants,  owing  to  their  being  so 
easily  damaged  in  moving  them  about.  Yet  they 
have  other  advantages,  one  being-  that  they  may 
be  grown  on  without  the  aid  of  much  artificial 
heat ;  they  will  even  stand  some  fro3t,  but  it  is 
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some  4  feet  in  height,  with  from  four  to  six  well- 
developed  flowers  upon  stout  stems.  The  house 
in  which  these  were  being  grown  was  kept  at  a 
stove  temperature,  warmth  being  evidently  con- 
genial to  them.  For  the  earliest  flowering  the 
bulbs  should  be  secured  as  soon  as  they  arrive 
from  the  Bermudas.  This  will  be  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Roman  Hyacinths  arrive  from 
the  south  of  France.  Forcing  must  not  be  at- 
tempted until  .some  few  roots  have  been  made  ; 
then  even  the  temperature  should  be  worked  up 
graduallyforatime.  By  taking  all  possibleadvan- 
tage,the  earliest  may  be  had  in  flower  during  De- 
cember or  even  in  November.  Successions  are 
easilyobtainedfromthattimeup  to  May  and  .June 
from  the  Bermuda  importations.  Those  follow- 
ing in  June,  July,  and  August  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  are  Cape  grown  bulbs.  I  have  my- 
self purchased  them  as  such  in  the  spring. 
Those  blooming  the  earliest  will  give  a  few  more 
flowers  from  succeeding  growths  the  following 
autumn  ;  thus  the  year  is  nearly  or  quite  bridged 


or  two's  growth  they  would  return  in  the  im- 
proved form  to  this  country.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  bulbs  are  grown  is  in  my 
opinion  the  only  cause  of  variation  as  seen  be- 
tween home-grown  and  imported  ones.  As  to 
their  culture  at  the  Cape,  it  is  only  rea.sonable, 
being  a  means  of  further  extending  the  season. 
This  is  done,  we  know,  in  the  case  of  the  Tube- 
rose, why  not  also  in  that  of  the  Lily  in  ques- 
tion ?  A  word  upon  the  custom  of  the  florists 
in  depriving  the  flowers  of  their  pollen-vessels 
is  necessary,  the  flowers  being  thus  shorn  of  a 
part  of  their  beauty.  Why  not  dip  or  touch 
these  parts  with  gum  water  instead,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  pollen  from  tarnishing  the  flowers  1 
Or  wrap  a  little  tissue  paper  around  the  vessels 
until  the  blooms  are  in  actual  use  ?  Anything 
is  better  than  thus  robbing  the  flowers  of  apart 
of  their  attractiveness  whenever  and  wherever 
it  is  possible. — Si.mple.x. 

*jn*  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. ,  who  kindly  sent 
us  the  photograph  by  Messrs.  Sweet  and   Kin- 


better  to  keep  the  tempsrature  just  above  freezing 
point.  Provided  this  ij  done,  the  cooler  they  can 
be  kept  the  better.  For  early  spring  flowering  the 
seed  may  be  sown  early  in  July.  A  frame  or  hand- 
glass under  a  nortli  wall  is  the  best  place  for  rais- 
ing the  seed,  and  also  for  growing  on  the  young 
pl.ints.  Liter  oa  when  the  sun  is  less  powerful  the 
plants  will  be  all  the  better  in  a  more  exposed  posi- 
tion. Calceolarias  thrive  best  where  they  can 
stand  on  a  cool  moist  bottom  and  have  plenty  of 
surface  air  without  getting  a  dry  draught  through 
them.  They  should  be  potted  in  a  compost  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  well-rotted  manure  ;  the  compost 
should  be  used  in  a  rough  state  and  not  pre-sed 
too  firmly.  Throughout  the  winter  they  should  have 
all  the  light  available  and  plenty  of  air  at  all  times 
when  the  thermometer  stands  above  freezing  point. 
With  careful  attention  to  the  watering  they  will 
make  healthy  foliage  and  short  stocky  plants.  Ot' 
course,  the  growth  sometimes  depends  upon  the 
strain  grown,  but  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
loose  straggling  plants  are  the  result  of  bad  cul- 
ture rather  than  the  fault  of  the  strain  ot  seed. 
Green-fly   is   their   greatest   enemy,   and   a  little 
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•warmth  will  not  only  weaken  (he  plnnt?,  hut  will 
tncourage  the  spread  of  this  pest,  which  can  only 
be  kept  in  check  by  fumigating  at  frequent  inter- 
vals.—F.  H. 


Asparagus  tenuissimus.— The  great  popu- 
1  irity  of  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  of  A.  plumosus,  has  to  a  great  extent  over- 
shadowed the  merits  of  A.  tenuissimus.  which  is, 
however,  a  veiy  pretty  member  of  the  family.  It 
is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  A.  plumosus,  but  is 
even  more  delicate  in  texture,  and  is  also  of  a 
somenhat  lighter  green.  The  young  shoots  of  this 
strike  root  V£)y  readily  from  cuttings,  and  if  three 
or  more  are  put  around  the  sides  of  a  small  pot 
they  quickly  form  neat  little  plants,  which  are  use- 
ful for  many  purposes.  Of  course,  the  cuttings 
must  be  kept  in  a  cool  propagating  case  where 
there  is  a  gentle  bottom-heat  till  rooted.  This 
A-f  arpgus  may  be  kept  as  dwarf  plants  for  some 
time,  but  when  growing  freely  it  develops  a  climb- 
ing habit,  and  will  soon  cover  a  considerable  space. 
A^ick  wall  when  thoroughly  covered  with  this 
Aparagus  is  a  very  beautiful  object,  especially 
after  syiinging,  when  the  moisture  hangs  in  count- 
less liitle  drops  supported  by  the  delicate  leaves. 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  which  is  such  a  general 
f  ivourite,  cannot  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  but 
s  !eds  are  now  not  difficult  to  obtain,  which  accounts 
for  the  cheap  rate  at  which  it  is  now  sold.  An- 
other species  which  well  deserves  a  note  in  its 
favour  is  A.  scandens,  which,  though  not  so  light 
and  elegant  as  those  above-mentioned,  is  a  very 
pretty  greenhouse  climber,  and  quite  distinct  from 
any  if  the  others.  The  leaves  of  this  are  a  good 
deil  broader  than  in  A.  plumosus  and  of  a  rich 
blight  green  tint.  The  climbing  stems  are  nu- 
merous, and  being  well  furnished  with  leaves,  a 
thriving  plant  presents  a  dense  mass  of  foliage. — 
H.  P. 

Dracsena  Doucetti.— The  merits  of  this  are 
oE  a  very  high  order,  either  as  a  small  plant 
for  the  fable  or  in  a  larger  state  for  grouping. 
Though  generally  known  under  the  above  name,  it 
ij  really  a  variety  of  Cordyline  australis,  with 
narrow,  sharply-poinfed  leaves,  each  of  which  is 
regularly  edged  with  a  stripe  of  yellowish  white. 
The  leaves  too  are  more  numerous  than  in  most 
forms  of  Cordyline  australis.  It  is  of  Continental 
origin,  ard  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  May  14, 
1889,  when  it  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veilch.  It 
may  be  kept  for  a  lengthened  period  in  a  com- 
paratively small  pot,  which  enhances  its  value  for 
many  purposes,  and  when  at  last  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  plant  be  repotted  it  is  often 
possible  to  take  off  a  portion  of  the  large  tap  root- 
like rhizome,  which  may  be  utilised  for  propngat- 
irg  from.  Tl>is  may  be  potted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  point  is  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  if  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  it  will  soon 
commence  to  grow.  A  small  pot  should  be  used 
for  the  purpose. — T. 

Fuchsia  splendens. — In  making  a  selection 
of  Fuchsias  for  flowering  in  the  greenhouse,  the 
choice  need  by  no  means  be  limited  to  the  garden 
varieties,  f.ir  among  the  original  species  are  many 
very  I  eautifiil  firms,  some  of  which  in  appearance 
differ  widely  from  the  generally  accepted  ideas  of 
a  Fuchsia.  The  species  in  question,  splendens,  is 
one  of  them,  for  the  blooms  are  in  shape  more 
like  those  of  one  of  the  Correas  than  of  a  Fuchsia. 
It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  which  where  sufficient 
space  is  allowed  will  grow  into  a  good-sized  bush, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  will  flower  freely  in  pots 
from  li  inchf  s  to  s  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves 
are  heart-shaped  and  of  a  pale  green  tint,  while 
the  colour  of  the  flower  is  bright  crimson,  tipped 
with  green.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  well- 
exposed  position  during  the  summer  so  that  the 
wood  is  thcTOughly  ripened  they  will  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  often  flower  more  or  less  throughout 
the  winter,  or  at  all  events  they  will  commence 
quite  early  in  f  he  new  year,  and  continue  till  spring 
is  well  advanced.  In  an  ordinary  greenhouse  with 
no  special  treatment,  they  seldom  flotfer  before 
March  or  April.  This  Fuchsia  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in  1841.     In  advocat- 


ing the  claims  for  extended  cultivation  of  some 
of  the  original  species  of  Fuchsia,  one  has  but  to 
mention  such  showy  forms  as  F.  fulgens,^  F. 
dependens  (of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given 
in  The  Garden,  May  1(>,  1S91),  F.  corymbiflora, 
F.  serratifolia,  F.  boliviensis.  and  F.  triphylla. 
while  less  .'howy.  but  still  very  pretty  varieties  are 
F.  microphylla,"F.  thymifolia,  and  F.  procumbens. 
To  these  must  also  be  added  the  numerous  hardy 
forms  which  might  with  advantage  be  more  often 
planted  in  our  gardens,  as  once  established  an 
annual  mulching  of  leaves  is  about  all  they  require. 
— H.  P. 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 

Would  some  correspondent  give  me  the  names  of 
twelve  good  winter-blooming  Carnations  that  can 
be  relied  on  to  flower  about  January  1  ;  also  a  few 
notes  on  their  culture  and  treatment,  so  as 
to  have  them  at  their  best  at  the  above  date  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  have  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
class  in  flower  at  that  time  ? — A.  C. 

*,*  Tree  Carnations  may  be  propagated  at  any 
time  from  October  until  the  end  of  Maich.  Strong 
side  shoots  which  have  not  begun  to  run  up  for 
bloom  make  the  best  cuttings.  Light  sandy  loam 
should  be  used  for  the  cutting-pots,  and  alittleextra 
sand  for  the  surface.  The  cuttings  must  be  kept 
quite  fresh  and  should  he  placed  in  a  close  frame 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  put  into  the 
pots ;  they  will  root  best  where  there  is  a  little 
bottom-heat.  They  should  be  potted  off  singly  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  and  may  be  kept 
close  for  a  time,  but  as  soon  as  established  they 
should  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  Those 
struck  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  winter  will  require 
stopping  once.  Sorts  vary  a  little  in  this  respect. 
Those  inclined  to  lun  up  tall  may  perhaps  be 
stopped  twice,  but  some  sorts  will  do  quite  as  well 
if  not  stopped  at  all.  The  leading  shoot  may  come 
into  flower  early,  and  will  be  useful  in  the  autumn, 
while  the  side  shoots  will  follow  on  later.  Plants 
of  such  as  Miss  Joliffe,  Winter  Cheer,  &c.,  which 
bloom  during  August  and  September,  will  flower 
again  about  midwinter.  The  early  batch  will  make 
plants  large  enough  for  G-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  but 
5-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  for  flowering  the 
plants  propagated  in  the  spring.  During  the  sum- 
mer-time the  plants  will  do  well  out  in  the  open,  but 
it  is  best  to  provide  some  means  of  protecting  them 
from  heavy  rains,  especially  newly-potted  plants. 
I  like  to  have  the  plants  under  glass  early  in  the 
autumn.  If  the  weather  is  inclined  to  be  stormy 
I  would  have  them  indoors  in  August,  and  under 
any  circumstances  they  should  not  remain  outside 
after  the  first  week  in  September.  It  is  very  essen- 
tial to  keep  the  plants  free  from  insects.  While  out- 
of  doors  frequent  syiinging  with  clear  soot  water 
will  keep  off  the  green-fly  and  also  help  to  keep 
away  the  fly  which  breeds  the  maggot  which  so 
many  gmwers  have  found  very  troublesome  duiing 
the  last  few  years.  After  the  plants  are  housed 
fumigating  will  be  the  best  means  of  keeping 
them  clean.  Carnations  cannot  be  forced  into 
bloom  by  aitificial  hent.  By  affording  plenty  of 
light  and  air  with  just  sufficient  fire-heat  to  keep 
out  frost,  or  to  dry  the  atmosphe-e  in  wet  weather, 
gocd  results  will  follow,  but  give  them  too  much 
heat  and  weak  spindly  growth  and  small  imperfect 
flowers  will  follow.  A  few  days'  bright  sunshine 
will  make  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  opening  of 
the  flowers,  while  all  the  heat  that  can  be  given 
will  not  force  them  into  bloom  in  dull  sunless 
weather. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  gocd  selection  of 
varieties  for  winter  flowering.  Commencing  with 
white,  I  should  give  Mrs.  Moore  first  place  ;  this 
is  not  quite  so  vigorous  as  some,  but  it  is  of  dwarf 
habit  and  bloDms  freely,  the  flowers  being  large, 
full  and  pure  white.  La  Neige  has  smaller 
flowers,  which  are  freely  produred  throughout 
the  year.  Of  pink  varieties,  Miss  Joliffe  Im- 
proved is  the  best ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
popular  of  all  this  useful  class,  the  peculiarly  soft 
shade  of  delicate  flesh-pink  being  a  colour  much 
in  demsind,  besides  which  tljis  vaiieiy  has  scarcely 
an  equal  in  regard  to  teing  free-flowering.     The 


only  difference  in  this  and  the  old  variety  of  Miss 
Joliffe  is  that  the  flowers  are  larger  and  brighter 
in  colour.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Grenfell  is  another  good 
flesh-pink,  with  broad,  smooth  .  petals.  Mrs. 
Llewellyn  is  of  a  deeper  shade  of  pink,  and  of 
free  growth.  Of  scarlet  varieties,  Winter  Cheer 
takes  first  place.  It  is  of  dwarf,  but  vigorous  habit, 
with  good  full,  well-formed  flowers  of  a  rich,  deep 
scarlet,  and  will  bloom  as  freely  at  mid-winter  as 
in  summer  ;  the  same  plants  will  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom  for  a  very  considerable  time. 
There  are  many  other  good  scarlet  varieties, 
Florain.  Duke  of  Fife,  and  A.  Alegati^re  being 
among  the  best.  Of  crimson  varieties,  Mrs.  A. 
Hemsley,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in 
The  Garden  about  a  year  ago,  is  one  of  the 
finest.  The  flowers,  of  a  rich  deep  shade  of  colour, 
are  well  formed,  freely  produced,  and  have  the  per- 
fume of  the  old  Clove.  Uriah  Pike,  of  which  I  have 
only  seen  blooms,  is  a  remarkably  fine  crimson,  but 
the  stock  of  this  is  confined  to  one  or  two  growers 
who  do  not  seem  disposed  to  put  it  into  commerce. 
Dr.  Raymond  is  another  good  ciimson,  but  does 
not  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  so  long  as  some. 
Of  yellows,  Andalusia  is  the  only  one  which  really 
belor:gs  to  the  winter-flowering  section.  A  few 
years  ago  this  did  remarkably  well  with  me,  but 
like  most  yellow  varieties,  it  has  somewhat  deterio- 
rated. Pride  of  Penshurst  and  Germania  are  both 
grown  extensively  for  winter  use.  but  it  is  only 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  that  they 
will  produce  good  blooms  during  the  winter  months, 
and  then  it  is  only  from  the  main  shoots  of  young 
plants,  or  the  side  shoots  of  older  plants  whicti 
have  been  grown  on  for  the  purpose,  or,  to  be 
more  definite,  the  same  plants  flower  only  once  a 
year. 

The  Malmaisons  are  a  very  distinct  class  of 
Carnations.  With  the  exception  of  Mme.  A.  Waroc- 
que,  they  can  hardly  be  recommended  for  winter- 
flowering,  though  it  is  possible  to  have  them  in 
bloom  in  February,  or  even  at  Christmas.  Old 
plants  are  the  best  for  winter-flowering,  or  if  young 
plants,  they  must  be  those  which  were  layereel 
very  early  in  the  season  and  grown  on  under  glass 
during  the  summer.  There  are  now  several  dis- 
tinct shades  of  colour  varying  from  pale  flesh  to 
crimson-scarlet,  the  prettiest  of  which  is  the 
bright  flesh-pink.  The  Malmaisons  require  rather 
different  treatment  to  the  other  winter-flowering 
Carnations.  In  the  first  place  they  should  be  pro- 
pagated from  layers  instead  of  cuttings.  Being  of 
vigorous  and  rather  succulent  growth,  they  require 
some  care  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Although  I  have  seen  gocd  results  from  plants 
layered  in  the  open  ground,  I  fird  it  is  safer  to 
have  them  in  fiames  where  they  can  be  protected 
from  heavy  rains.  For  flowering  the  following 
winter  it  is  only  the  early  layers  that  can  be 
depended  upon,  or,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  rely  on  two-year-old  plants.  I 
also  finel  that  these  do  better  when  grown  in  a 
rather  light  compost.  Unless  a  voiy  light  fibrous 
lo.im  can  be  had,  some  peat  may  be  used  with 
advantage ;  the  drainage  should  also  be  good. 

F.  H. 


Amasonia  punicea. — This  las  flowers  of  a 
pure  white,  changing  to  a  soft  shade  of  yellow 
with  age,  enclosed  in  large  reddish  purple  bracts, 
which  last  in  all  their  beauty  for  months. 
We  have  to  thank  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
for  this  exceedingly  beautiful  plant,  which  has 
been  known  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  has  a 
wiele  distribution  in  Tropical  America.  I  have  had 
this  plant  sent  from  several  readers,  and  recently 
saw  it  very  fine  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Tropeeolum  tricolor.— Many  years  ago  gar- 
deners took  much  pride  in  growing  this  lovely 
greenhouse  climber  in  pots.  Now  it  is  too 
seldom  seen,  anrl  has  largely  given  place  to  other 
plants  that  are  perhaps  more  easily  grown,  but 
cannot  possibly  be  prettier.  The  tubeis  will  always 
start  early  in  the  winter  ;  hence  it  is  needful  that 
they  be  removed  from  the  (Id  soil  aicl  be  repotted 
in  gcod  time.     On  the  whole  it  may  be  safest  to 
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have  tbe  tubers  removed  from  the  old  soil  so  soon 
as  they  have  ripened,  stood  on  a  little  cocoa-fibre 
refuse  or  dry  sand  in  a  shallow  box,  and  then  be 
just  covered  with  the  same  material  and  kept  in  the 
light,  yet  in  a  fairly  cool  place  so  as  not  to  provoke 
growth  unduly  early.  If  shoots  have  been  formed 
before  repotting,  no  harm  need  be  done.  A  good 
deal  of  attention  is  needed  to  their  training,  so  that 
spray,  wire-work, or  whatsoever  is  used  for  training 
them  on  be  effectually  covered. — A.  D. 

Senecio  grandifolius. — Either  for  its  foliage 
or  for  its  flowers  alone,  this  old  Mexican  compo- 
site would  be  considered  worthy  of  cultivation.  It 
is  indeed  to  be  seen  occasionally  used  as  a  sub- 
tropical plant  out  of  doors  in  summer,  for  which 
purpose  its  large,  deep  green,  coarsely  toothed 
leaves,  purplish  petioles  and  stem  render  it  emi- 
nently suited.  At  this  time  of  year,  however,  it  is 
as  a  flowering  plant  that  it  claims  notice,  its 
corymbs  of  yellow  flowers,  which,  as  regards  size, 
are  in  keeping  with  the  dimensions  of  its  leaves, 
being  very  conspicuous.  It  may  be  grown  in  pots, 
cuttings  being  taken  as  soon  as  the  young  growth 
is  large  enough  and  sutficiently  firm  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  such  vigorous  growing  subjects 
fed  up  when  in  pots,  and,  as  a  matter  of  conveni- 
ence, a  much  better  method  is  to  plant  them  out 
in  a  border  in  a  light  part  of  the  conservatory.  By 
this  means  plants  may  be  kept  to  a  convenient 
size  a  good  many  years  if  pruned  back  each  spring 
after  flowering.  The  best  effect  of  a'l  is  produced 
by  a  group  of  say  half-a-dozen  plants,  the  long 
bare  stems  of  specimens  a  few  years  old  being 
screened  by  dwarf er  growing  subjects  in  front.  The 
leaves  are  oblong  and  vary  in  size  from  10  inches 
to  IS  inches  in  length.  Their  inflorescence  attains 
as  much  or  more  in  diameter.  Floweiing  plants 
will  vary  from  2  feet  to  9  feet  in  height,  but  this 
may  be  regulated  by  pruning. 

The  Epacris  is  one  of  those  hard-wooded  plants 
that  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion  or  become 
overshadowed  by  the  interest  manifested  in  Orchids. 
One  finds  a  few  of  the  best  Heaths  well  cultivated  in 
gardens,  but  not  the  same  regard  paid  to  the  Epacris. 
although  a  small  selection  embraces  many  beauti- 
ful shades  of  colour.  We  have  lately,  in  visiting 
gardens  and  nurseries  where  they  are  grown  well, 
made  note  of  a  few  of  the  best  kinds,  and  they  are 
as  follows  :  Amongst  those  with  white  flowers  es- 
pecial note  was  made  of  Mont  Blanc,  conspicuous 
for  its  compact  habit ;  Vesta,  the  flowers  of  great 
parity;  and  candidissima.  which  may  be  especially 
recommended  for  cutting  ;  a  few  of  its  flower-clad 
shoots  are  charming  in  the  choicest  arrangements. 
A  distinct  kind  is  Butterfly,  which  has  wide  deli- 
cate pink  flowers  ;  and  others  of  note  comprise  The 
Bride,  pure  white;  Eclipse,  rich  crimson;  Lady 
Alice  Peel,  the  flowers  quite  of  a  salmon  shade; 
rosea  elegans,  pink,  deepening  to  a  richer  shade 
at  the  base ;  elegans,  delicate  rose  ;  and  miniata 
splendens,  rich  scarlet.  This  is  not  a  complete  list 
of  the  finest  Epacrises,  but  the  foregoingdeserve  to 
be  well  grown,  and  the  flowers  will  be  of  value  for 
cutting  in  the  winter  season.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  devote  a  house  to  Heaths  and  Epacrises, 
but  a  few  well-grown  plants  of  the  best  varieties 
are  always  attractive. 

Strobilanthes  isopliylla.— From  Christmas 
up  to  February  this  old  occupant  of  our  stoves  and 
greenhouses  may  be  counted  amongst  the  most 
useful  of  indoor  plants  then  in  bloom.  If  grown 
on  in  a  warm  or  intermediate  house,  the  plants 
may  be  used  in  the  greenhouse  when  in  flower,  as 
is  now  done  in  the  No.  4  house  at  Kew,  where  a 
batch  has  been  in  bloom  for  several  weeks.  On 
the  whole,  however,  where  it  can  be  arranged,  they 
flower  better  if  kept  in  a  temperature  not  below 
that  of  an  intermediate  house.  We  have  seen  old 
plants  keft  permanently  in  a  fa'rly  warm  stove. 
These  attained  a  large  size,  and  not  only  flowered 
in  great  prof usion  durirg  winter,  but  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  year  had  a  bright  and  interesting 
appearance  by  reason  of  the  red-purple  tinge  de- 
veloped in  the  leaves.  This  colour  is  always 
brightest  when  I  he  plants  are  placed  in  heat  and 
exposed  to  plenty  of  sunlight.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies  and  has  been  known  in 


gardens  for  fifty  years.  It  used  to  be  generally 
known  under  the  name  Goldfussia,  and  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Acanthacese,  a  group  especially 
rich  in  autumn  and  winter-flowering  plants.  The 
flowers  of  this  species  are  in  clusters  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  colour  being  a 
pale  rose-purple.  From  tj  inches  to  1  foot  of  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  branches  will  carry  a 
cluster  of  flowers  in  each  leaf  axil.  Propagation 
is  easily  effected  by  cuttings,  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain bushy  plants,  they  should  be  stopped  fre- 
quently when  small.  Bushes  2  feet  high  and  as 
much  in  diameter  may  be  obtained  in  two  or  three 
years,  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  more  convenient  to  renew 
the  stock  annually  or  biennially. 

Olivia  miniata. — Without  wishing  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  excellent  remarks  of 
"  W.  B."  on  page  Hi,  I  may  state  that  this  plant 
has  been  flowerirg  with  me  since  November  last  in 
an  average  temperature  of  35°  to  50°,  and  to-ilay, 
February  7, 1  have  a  plant  in  a  (j-inch  pot  carrying 
three  spikes  and  thirty-five  fully  expanded  blooms. 
This  commenced  to  bloom  in  December,  while 
another  in  a  I'J-inch  pot  commenced  in  November, 
and  is  now  bearing  nine  spikes  and  eighty-seven 
expanded  flowers. — E.  Castle. 


OLEANDERS  NOT  FLOWERING. 

I  HAVE  two  Oleanders  in  12-inch  pots,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  they  have  shown  well  for  bloom, 
but  it  has  never  developed,  so  I  fear  the  treatment 
is  wrong  in  some  way.  The  gardener  tells  me  he 
has  taken  away  leading  growths  near  the  flower- 
buds  to  give  strength  to  the  bloom,  but  without 
success.  They  have  had  a  little  artificial  feeding, 
but  grow  in  leaf- mould  and  loam  mixture,  and  are 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  (10°  to  70°.  I  have 
tried  keeping  water  in  the  saucers,  and  I  have  also 
kept  them  drier,  and  so  far  have  been  very  unsuc- 
cessful. Would  you  advise  their  being  cut  down, 
as  they  are  at  present  about  ti  feet  high  / — M.  R. 

*jf*  In  reply  to  "  M.  R.,"  I  gather  that  the  plants 
have  been  kept  in  too  warm  a  house,  for  it  is 
inferred  that  fiO°  to  70°  of  temperature  alludes  to 
this  season  of  the  year.  During  the  late  autumn, 
winter,  and  eirly  spring,  quite  a  cool  greenhouse 
(40°  at  night  being  the  minimum)  will  be  ample 
for  them.  By  this  cool  treatment  the  plants  are 
kept  compai'atively  at  rest,  starting  away  again 
much  more  kindly,  when  as  the  spring  advances 
we  have  warmer  and  brighter  days.  Oleanders 
may  be  grown  well  in  a  greenhouse  all  the  year 
round,  but  during  the  spring  as  growth  commences 
and  later  on  as  the  flower-buds  appear  the  house 
should  not  be  what  would  then  be  termed  quite  a 
cool  house,  which  would  have  air  left  on  more  or 
less  all  night.  This  is  a  trifle  too  cool  for  them, 
although  I  would  much  prefer  it  to  the  stove  tem- 
peratui-e.  I  can  quite  understand  that  the  plants 
would  not  flower  satisfactorily  in  such  a 
temperature  as  they  have  received.  This  with 
the  attendant  moisture  would  all  induce 
leaf-development,  and  that,  as  it  is  stated, 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  flower.  I  have 
grown  and  flowered  Oleanders  profusely  year  after 
year.  The  house  in  which  they  were  kept  from  the 
middle  of  October  until  the  following  May  or  June 
used  to  drop  below  40°  at  night  during  sharp  frosts, 
but  as  the  spring  advanced  the  house  was  kept  as 
a  warm  greenhouse  (i.e.,  ordinary  greenhouse  treat- 
ment in  the  day,  but  close  at  night  with  a  little 
warmth  in  the  pipes).  There  the  plants  would  by 
the  time  mentioned  be  almost  in  flower,  when  they 
were  taken  to  the  conservatory,  this  being  well 
ventilated  during  the  day.  but  closed  at  night  with 
no  fire-heat ;  under  this  mode  of  culture  they 
flowered  freely  enough.  No  stopping  of  the  shoots 
was  found  to  be  necessary  because  the  plants  never 
made  too  much  wood  growth.  I  should  not  ad- 
vise the  repotting  of  the  plants  nor  pruning  either, 
provided  they  are  not  too  large  to  be  accommodated. 
The  growth  of  the  plants  in  question  has  evidently 
tended  towards  leaves  rather  than  flower,  but  if 
they  can  be  treitcd  as  suggested,  being  kept  well 
exposed  to  the  light,  letting  them  have  all  the  sun- 


shine upon  them  that  is  possible,  with  no  more 
water  until  warmer  weather  comes  than  is  quite 
necessary  to  keep  them  healthy,  they  should  be 
induced  to  flower  in  due  co\irse.  When  pot-bound 
and  growing  freely  they  should  receive  plentiful 
supplies  of  water.  The  Oleander  thrives  well 
through  the  Mediterranean  region  ;  this  fact  will 
perhaps  be  sufiicient  to  indicate  any  farther  treat- 
ment that  may  be  essential  to  them.  The  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  potted  is  suitable  to  them.  I 
prefer  myself  to  dispense  with  saucers  for  the 
plants,  as  this  tends  to  excite  woody  growth  too 
much. — Nerium. 


Musa  Martitii. — A  new  species  of  Banana 
from  the  island  of  Teneriffe  is  advertised  under 
this  name  by  M.  Leonard  Lille,  of  Lyons.  It  is 
described  as  being  more  hardy  than  M.  En- 
sete,  which  it  also  equals  in  ornamental  appear- 
ance and  luxuriance  of  growth.  The  stem  and  the 
veinings  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  reddish  hue,  and 
the  texture  of  the  leaves  is  so  thick  and  tough,  that 
they  are  not  liable  to  be  torn  by  the  wind,  as  the 
leaves  of  M.  Ensete  so  often  are,  unfortunately. 
Should  this  new  species  fully  come  up  to  the  des- 
cription of  it  (proof  of  which  cannot  be  long 
wanting),  it  need  hardly  be  observed  that  it  will 
prove  a  very  valuable  acquisition.  M.  Lille's 
address  is  11,  Quai  des  Celestins,  :i  Lyon  (Rhone), 
France. — Henie  llurt'icole. 

Cyrtanthus  McKeni. — This  a  good  com- 
panion to  C.  lutescens,  mentioned  on  page  91,  for 
it  very  much  resembles  that  species,  except  that 
the  flowers  are  white  and  it  is  evergreen,  while 
C.  lutescens  is  deciduous.  They  are  certainly  very 
pretty  little  flowering  bulbs  for  the  greenhouse, 
and  of  easy  culture,  for,  treated  like  Pelargoniums 
they  will  grow  and  flower  wtll  year  after  year.  In 
common  with  many  other  bulbous  plants,  they  are 
rather  impatient  of  disturbance  at  the  roots, so  that 
in  potting  them  thorough  drainage  must  be  ensured, 
and  the  soil  used  such  as  will  stand  for  years  in 
good  condition.  A  compost  principally  consisting 
of  open  loam  and  sand  will  suit  them  well.  As  the 
bulbs  increase  in  numbers  they  in  time  become 
tightly  wedged  together,  and  in  this  state  will 
flower  freely.  While  many  bulbous  plants  take 
some  years  to  attain  flowering  size,  C.  McKeni  will 
sometimes  reach  that  stage  in  about  eighteen 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed. — H.  P. 

Bauera  rubioides.  — Few  of  the  hard-wooded  or 
New  Holland  plants  rival  this  in  its  continuous 
blooming  qualities,  for  it  wUl  often  flower  from 
February,  or  even  earlier,  till  summer  is  well  ad- 
vanced. Compared  with  many  others  of  the  same 
class,  this  Bauera  is  not  particularly  showy,  yet  at 
the  .same  time  it  possesses  a  quiet  beauty  of  its 
own.  The  Bauera  forms  a  small,  much-branched 
bush,  whose  somewhat  spreading  shoots  are  clothed 
with  narrow  leaves  and  studded  with  blossoms 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
mauve-pink  in  colour.  It  is  of  easier  culture 
than  many  New  Holland  plants,  as  cuttings  put  in 
sandy  peat  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass  strike 
root  without  difficulty,  while  much  the  same  com- 
post must  be  used  when  potting  them  off,  though 
as  the  plants  increase  in  size  a  little  loam  may 
with  advantage  be  added.  This  shrub  is  a  native 
of  a  considerable  tract  of  country  in  Australia,  and 
thrives  particularly  in  Tasmania,  according  to  a 
very  interesting  article  in  Tin;  Garden  for  Julv  4, 
1S91.— T. 

Rhododendron  Countess  of  Haddington. 

— The  genus  Rhododendron  was  not  only  one  of 
the  first  to  which  the  hybridist  turned  his  at- 
tention, but  it  may,  I  think,  be  included  amongst 
those  in  which  some  of  his  most  notable  successes 
have  been  obtained.  There  are  very  few  green- 
house plants,  for  instance,  which  make  so  lovely 
a  display  at  the  present  season  as  the  suliject  of 
this  note.  It  is  one  of  a  good  many  hvbrids  which 
owe  parentage  in  part  to  R.  ciliatum,  a  rather 
dwarf  Himalayan  species.  In  this  instance  R. 
D.dhoii.s':v  was  the  other  parent,  and  there  is  not 
tbe  slightest  doubt  that  for  the  purposes  of  the 
garden  the  offspring  is   much   superior  to  either 
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that  fpec  es  or  ]!.  ciliitum.  It  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two,  the  flowers  not  being  so  large  as 
those  of  K.  Dalhousi.T',  but  larger  than  in  K.  cilia- 
turn.  They  are  bell  shaped  and  measure  3  inches  in 
length  of  corolla  and  about  the  same  in  width. 
Rarely  more  than  three  or  four  flowers  occur  in  a 
cluster.  They  are  of  a  most  delicate  blush-white. 
The  leaves  are  bright  green  and  ciliated  — B. 

Eriostemon  cuspidatus.— During  the  ensuing 
few  weeks  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  culti- 
vated Australian  plants  will  be  at  the  height  of 
their  flowering  season.  Compared  with  the  period 
of  a  preceding  generation  of  gardeners  the  number 
of  species  of  this  class  now  grown  is  small,  but  it 
is  still  within  the  power  of  anyone  desirous  of  get- 
ting together  a  fair  collection  of  these  once  popu- 
lar plants  to  do  so.  Messrs.  Low  alone  grow  a 
large  number  of  the  most  useful  in  their  nursery 
at  Enfield.  Next  to  the  Acacias  the  Eriostemons 
have  perhaps  during  p'ebruary  as  great  a  claim  on 
our  notice  as  any  in  this  group.  E.  cuspidatus  is  a 
really  beautiful' plant  both  as  regards  its  flowers 
and  its  habit  and  foliage.  A  good  specimen  is  now 
blossoming  in  No.  4  house  at  Kew.  It  has  been 
planted  out  for  about  two  years  in  a  peat  bed  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  and  Ibis  method  of  culture 
evidently  suits  it  perfectly.  Its  leaves,  which  are 
lanceolate  and  about  U  inches  long,  are  stout  in 
texture  and  of  the  deepest  shade  of  green.  In  the 
axil  of  each  one  (and  they  are  borne  very  closely 
together  on  the  brandies)  a  single  flower  occurs. 
This  flower  is  about  an  inch  across,  of  somewhat 
slar-like  form,  and  is  of  the  purest  white.  The 
specimen  itself  is  a  round  bush,  some  4  feel 
through  and  nearly  as  much  in  height.  Erioste- 
mons are,  generally  speaking,  of  the  simplest  cul- 
ture. They  like  to  be  potted  in  a  peaty  soil  and 
kept  fairly  moist  at  all  times. — B. 


SHORT NOTES.-STOVE  AND  QREENHOUSE. 


Costus  igneus.— This  is  a  very  pretty  species  of 
the  ZingibenLceie.  nud  althouj?h  the  roots  of  the  ma- 
jority are  not  of  any  economic  value,  the  flowers  are 
very  gay  at  this  Eoason,  being  lart^a  and  of  a  rich 
orange  colour.  It  is  now,  and  has  b- en,  very  gay  in 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  stoves  at  Dorldng. — W.  H.  G. 

Crossandra  guineensis  (0.  CVos.s-Zei/).— The 
plant  you  send  is  not  a  Fittonia.  but  Crossandra 
guineensis.  It  was  introduced,  1  believe,  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  from  the  we.st  coa.st  of 
Africa  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  agj.  In  addition 
to  the  golden  reticulated  leaves,  it  produces  an  erect 
spike  beset  with  numerous  soft-lilac-coloured  flowers. 
— W.  11.  G. 

Quesnelia  van  Houtteana.— Thi.s,  the  tliirj 
species  makes  up  :i  tine  trio  sent  by  my  friend.  It  is 
a  handsome  plant,  well  armeil  with  stout  teeth  ;  the 
spike  is  erect  and  the  flowers  dense  ;  the  bracts  of  the 
blooms  are  reddish-scarlet  at  the  tips,  and  the  points  of 
the  flowers  are  deep  violet.  This  plant  was  introduced 
by  M.  van  Houtte  about  fifteen  years  agi,  when  it  was 
called  Echiuostaohys  van  Houtteana. —  W.  H.  G. 

Billbergia  Breautiana.— '■  C.  P."  sends  me 
a  tine  spike  uf  tliis  hybrid  liromeliad  ra'sed  some  years 
ago  by  M.  Andre.  The  ;-pike  measures  more  than  2 
feet  in  length  ;  this  in  the  lower  or  basal  part  is  fur- 
nished with  large  carmine  bracts,  and  above  these  are 
quantities  of  light  violet-blue  flowers.  It  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful jjlant.  I  wish  the  same  attention  was  given  to 
these  plants  as  they  obtain  in  France  and  Belgium. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Billbergia  Sanderiani  also  comes  from 
"  C.  P."  This  is  a  fine  bold-growing  sjiecies  ;  the 
leaves  are  bright  green  on  both  sides,  armed  at 
the  edges  with  stout  blackish  brown  teeth  ;  the 
pendent  spike  is  2  feet  long,  the  bracts  somewhat 
small  in  size,  bright  pink,  the  flowers  yellowish 
green,  the  points  of  the  petals  being  of  a  clear 
bright  blue.  This  plant,  although  not  so  showy  as 
B.  Breautiana,  is  a  very  beautiful  species.  It 
appears  to  have  been  gathered  by  collectors  many 
years  ago.  but  it  was  introduced  some  few  years 
ago  in  a  living  state  by  Mr.  .Sander,  of  St.  Albans. 
— W.  H.  G. 


SOWING  SJIALL  SEEDS. 
DuEiKft  the  month  of  March  large  numbers  of 
seeds  are  sown,  and  in  the  case  of  many  indoor 
plar.ts  required  for  ornament,  the  seeds  are  very 
small,  so  that  more  care  is  needed  than  in  the  case 
of  larger  ones.  As  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
failures  among  these  very  minute  seeds,  a  few 
words  as  to  their  treatment  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Of  these  tiny  seeds  referred  to,  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  the  tuberous  Begonia.  Gloxinia, 
Tyda^a,  Streptocarpus  and  such  subjects,  all  of 
which  are  required  to  furnish  a  display  of  bloom 
latEr  on  Many  failures  with  such  as  these  are  no 
doubt  owing  to  their  being  too  heavily  covered 
when  sown.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  sprinkle 
any  soil  whatever  over  them.  For  such  seeds  pots 
5  inches  in  diameter  will  be  found  a  convenient 
size,  and  to  commence  with  they  should  be  per- 
fectly clean  and  then  be  half  filled  with  broken 
crocks  for  drainage,  over  which  a  little  Moss  or 
rough  soil  must  be  placed.  The  compost  for  seed- 
sowing  may  consist  of  about  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  sand.  If 
the  whole  is  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  mesh,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
pricking  off  of  the  young  seedlings  when  they  are 
sufficiently  adranced.  This  prepared  compost 
should  be  put  into  the  pots,  pressed  down  mode- 
rately firm  and  made  quite  level,  leaving  the  sur- 
face of  it  about  half  an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  Then  a  thorough  watering  must  be  given  by 
means  of  a  fine  rose,  and  when  the  soil  is  still 
wet,  that  is  a  very  suitable  time  to  sow  the  seed, 
which  will  at  once  adhere  to  the  moistened  sur- 
face. The  seed  should  be  sown  thitjly  and  care 
taken  to  distribute  it  as  regularly  as  possible,  for 
once  on  the  soil  it  cannot  be  disturbed.  The  only 
covering  needed  will  be  a  pane  of  glass  laid  on 
the  pot,  which  will  retain  the  moisture  for  some 
time,  so  that  very  little  watering  will  be  needed 
before  the  young  plants  put  in  an  appearance. 
At  the  same  time  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  too  dry,  as  drought  soon  proves  fatal  to 
the  germinating  seeds.  If  placed  in  a  structure 
where  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  from  70°  to 
80°,  the  seed  will  soon  germinate,  and  directly  this 
takes  place  a  little  air  should  be  given,  while  in  a 
day  or  two  the  glass  may  be  altogether  removed. 
The  young  plants  being  in  this  stage  very  delicate 
should  be  carefully  shaded  during  bright  sunshine, 
while  a  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept  in  order  that 
if  the  seedlings  show  any  signs  of  dani{.ing  off 
means  must  be  at  once  taken  to  arrest  if.  This  is 
usually  accomplished  by  pricking  off  the  young 
plants  into  other  pots,  which  is  an  operation  that 
from  their  delicate  character  requires  considerable 
care.  The  pots  should  be  prepared  as  for  the  seed 
sowing,  except  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  need 
not  be  quite  so  far  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  For 
very  minute  seedlings  the  operation  of  pricking 
them  off  will  be  facilitated  if  the  top  layer  of  soil 
to  a  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  is  passed 
through  a  sieve  even  finer  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
mesh.  The  pots  being  prepared  and  watered 
through  a  fine  rose  ia  order  to  .'ettle  the  soil,  they 
will  be,  after  they  have  drained  a  little,  ready  for 
pricking  off  the  young  plants.  This  operation  re- 
quires great  care,  and  the  first  essential  is  a  fine- 
pointed  dibber  made  of  Box  or  some  other  equally 
hard  wood,  as  the  hole  made  is  much  cleaner  than 
if  the  dibber  is  formed  of  any  soft  wood.  In  making 
a  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  seedling  the  dibber 
should  be  held  perfectly  upright,  then  the  young 
plant  put  into  position,  and  the  soil  closed  around 
the  roots  by  inserting  the  dibber  exactly  as  before, 
but  at  a  little  distance  from  the  plant,  when  a 
slight  pressure  towards  this  latter  will  thoroughly 
close  the  earth  around  it.  A  little  practice  will 
soon  show  the  best  way  of  carrying  this  out. 
Sufficient  attention  is  not  always  bestowed  upon 
this,  for  often  the  hole  is  made  and  the  plant 
dropped  in  to  the  proper  depth,  then  the  dibber  is 
held  in  a  slanting  position,  and  the  soil  closed 
up  around  the  collar  of  the  plant,  leaving  the 
.actual  roots  in  a  little  cavity  which  the  subse- 
quent watering  will  not  always  fill  up.  In  hand- 
ling tiny  seedlings  a  piece  of  wood  about  the  size 


of  a  pencil  with  the  point  made  thin  and  a  small 
cleft  at  the  top  will  be  found  very  useful  in  disen- 
tangling them  from  each  other,  and  picking  them 
up  for  transference  to  their  new  quarters.  After 
this  additional  care  in  shading  is  necessary  till 
the  roots  take  hold  of  the  fresh  soil.  H.  P. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


WITLOOF,  OR  CABBA.GE -HEADED 
CHICORY. 

For  some  years  past  during  the  winter  months 
we  have  often  seen  in  the  markets  and  vege- 
table shops  of  Paris  a  vegetable  which  is  com- 
monly, but  erroneously  known  by  the  name  of 
Endive,  being  in  reality  the  Witloof,  or  Cab- 
bage-headed (Jhicory,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  present  article.  This  Witloof  is  the 
forced  and  blanched  sprout  of  a  particular  va- 
riety of  large-rooted  Chicory  named  Chicor^e 
de  Bruxelles,  from  the  name  of  the  city  where 
its  culture  originated. 

Witloof  may  be  brought  to  table  either  raw, 
as  a  salad,  or  cooked  and  seasoned  in  various 
ways.  In  the  first  form  it  very  much  resembles 
Barbe-de-capucin,  and  when  served  up  in  the 
last-mentioned  way  it  reminds  one  especially  of 
boiled  curled  Endive.  In  any  form  it  is  an 
agreeable  and  wholesome  vegetable,  with  a 
slightly  bitter  taste  and  remarkably  delicate  in 
flavour. 

Witloof  can  only  be  produced  by  using  the 
particular  variety  of  large-rooted  Chicory  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  and  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  broadness  of  the  leaves  and  es- 
pecially by  the  great  size  of  the  midrib.  Those 
leaves,  when  they  are  blanched  by  forcing  the 
plants  iinc?erground,  form  a  sort  of  Cabbage- 
like head,  very  solid  and  compact  and  of  an 
ivory  white  colour,  bearing  carriage  well,  and, 
when  properly  attended  to,  keeping  fresh  for 
several  days.  This  explains  how  it  is  that  Paris 
is  almost  exchi.sively  supplied  with  Witloof 
grown  in  Belgium,  where  it  is  raised  at  less  ex- 
pense, although  there  is  nothing  of  either 
my.stery  or  difficulty  in  the  process.  Our  market 
gardeners  are  certainly  able  to  do  it  quite  as 
well  as  their  lielgian  brethren,  and  even  the 
owners  of  private  gardens  can  without  any  diffi- 
culty and  at  a  trifling  expense  get  their  gar- 
deners to  raise  Witloof  for  them  if  these  gar- 
deners will  only  conscientiously  carry  out  the 
instructions  which  we  here  ende.avour  to  give  as 
clearly  and  as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  obtain  seed  of  the  large-rooted  Brussels 
Chicory  genuine  and  true  to  name,  as  this  is  the 
only  kind  which  produces  the  large  leaves  and 
midribs  which  are  essential  to  form  the  Cabbage- 
like heads.  With  any  other  kind  of  Chicory 
the  most  painstaking  efforts  in  the  process 
would  be  absolutely  thrown  away.  The  seed 
should  be  sown,  during  the  month  of  June  or 
at  the  beginning  of  July,  in  soil  that  has  been 
deeply  dug  and  well  prepared  and,  preferably, 
in  drills  drawn  from  (i  inches  to  12  inches  apart, 
the  seedlings  being  subsequently  thinned  out 
so  as  to  leave  from  twenty  to  thirty  plants  to 
the  square  yard.  If  the  seed  is  sown  too  early 
there  almost  always  results  a  large  proportion 
of  jilants  which  run  to  seed  the  same  year. 
Seed  may  also  be  sown  for  transplanting,  and 
this  method  is  to  be  especially  recommended  in 
market-garden  culture,  where  it  is  important  to 
have  ground  occupied  by  any  particular  crop 
for  as  short  a  i)eriod  as  possible.  In  this  case 
the  seed  is  to  be  sown  in  a  nurseiy  bed  in 
June  ;  and  about  July  10  the  seedlings  may  be 
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planted  out  in  a  bed  from  which  some  early 
crop  has  just  been  taken,  and  at  a  distance  from 
one  another  of  about  (!  inches  iu  every  direc- 
tion. In  October  the  plants  will  have  attained 
their  full  growth,  and  the  roots  will  then  be  as 
thick  as  an  ordinary  spade-handle.  Tiiey  are 
now  to  be  lifted  from  the  bed,  the  leaves  cut 
ott'at  about  2  inches  from  the  neck,  and  the 
roots  shortened  to  the  lencrth  of  about  G  inches. 


Cldco-nj,  Uanched  (one-sixth  nalural  6uc). 


At  the  .'ame  time  all  lateral  growths  are  cut 
away,  and  also  any  shoots  which  may  have 
pushed  around  the  principal  one,  which  alone 
is  to  be  retained.  The  roots  thus  prepared  are 
then  at  once  placed  in  an  upright  position  side 
by  side  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  which  have 
been  prepared  for  the  forcing.  These  trenches 
should  have  been  opened  in  a  well-drained  part 
of  the  garden  or  where  the  water  does  not  lodge 
in  the  soil  naturally,  and  should  be  about  16 
inches  in  depth  below  the  level  of  the  garden. 
The  bottom  of  tlie  trenches  .should  have  been 
well  broken  up  so  that  the  roots  may  be  readily 
inserted  in  the  soil.  When  the  full  complement 
of  roots  has  been  deposited  in  a  trench,  some  of 
the  .soil  which  was  taken  out  in  mnking  it  is  then 
shovelled  back  so  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices 
between  the  roots  and  cover  the  latter  up  to 
the  necks,  which  should  all  have  been  placed  at 
the  same  level. 

After  this  a  layer  of  about  8  inches  deep  of 
comparatively  dry  soil  is  shovelled  in.  Soil 
proper  for  the  occasion  may  be  easily  prepared 
by  placing  a  sufficient  quantity  in  heaps  under 
a  shed  or  other  shelter  some  weeks  beforehand. 
The  trenches  are  usually  from  about  4  feet  to 
4.1  feet  wide,  and  may,  of  course,  be  as  long  as 
is  convenient.  After  a  trench  has  been  fur- 
nished with  roots  and  dry  soil,  as  just  described, 
portions  of  it  are  forced  in  succession,  according 
as  supplies  are  required.  The  forcing  is  effected 
by  covering  the  requisite  portion  of  roots  in  the 
trench  with  a  layer  8  inches  to  12  inches  deep 
of  fermenting  manure,  and  in  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  days'  time  the  soil  will  have  become 
sufliciently  heattd  for  the  production  of  Wit- 
loof.  The  manure  may  then  be  transferred  to 
the  ne.xt  portion  of  the  trench  that  is  to  be 
forced,  fresh  manure  being  added  to  it  to  keep 
up  the  heat  as  may  be  required.  The  Cabbage- 
like heads  of  Witloof  are  not  fully  developed 
until  after  twenty  days  have  elapsed,  but  when 


the  manure  is  removed,  a  covering  of  litter  or 
straw  mats  suffices  to  retain  the  heat  and  to 
finish  oft"  the  growth  of  the  blanched  heads. 
These  when  taken  up  are  cut  ofl'  from  the  roots 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  neck  attached  to 
them  ;  they  are  then  sorted  in  sizes  and  packi  d 
iu  the  square  baskets  in  which  they  are  sold  in 
the  markets.  It  is  computed  that  thirty  of 
these  heads  will  weigh  about  2!.  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
and  the  wholesale  price  of  them  at  Paris  ranges 
from  80  francs  to  100  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grammes (i.e.,  from  a  little  over  £3  to  £4  per 
220  lb  ). 

The  method  of  forcing  which  has  just  been 
described  may  to  some  persons  appear  a  very 
primitive  and  even  somewhat  barbarous  one, 
and  some  cultivators  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  have  tried  to  force  the  Brussels  Chicory 
into  Witloof  in  the  same  way  as  they  force  the 
Barbe-de-capucin,  that  is,  by  placing  the  heat- 
ing layer  of  manure  under  tlie  roots  and  merely 
covering  them  at  the  top  with  a  layer  of  sand 
or  compost.  Their  eflbrts,  however,  in  this 
direction  were  not  attended  with  any  success, 
as  under  this  treatment  the  leaves  opened  out 
instead  of  growing  in  closely-set,  conical-shaped 
heads,  and  it  appears  that  the  heavy  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  soil  and  manure 
which  distinguishes  the  Belgian  method  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  the  production  of  well- 
formed  and  really  saleable  heads  of  Witloof. 

Sometimes  after  the  heads  are  cut  oflf  the 
roots  are  planted  again  and  forced  gently  in  a 
semi-dark  place,  when  they  yield  a  green,  rather 
bitter,  but  tender  salad  material,  known  at 
Paris  as  Chicoree  anielioree. 

The  production  of  Witloof,  easily  accom- 
plished in  any  country,  is  particularly  to  be  re- 
commended for  adoption  in  the  kitchen  gardens 
of  country  houses  in  localities  far  remote  from 
markets. 

BaRBE  UE  CAPUC'IN. 

Forced  in  winter  in  a  dark  place,  the  common 
Chicory  plant  yields  a  much-esteemed  winter 
salad  material,  popularly  named  Barbe  -  de- 
capucin. 

In  producing  it,  use  is  made  of  plants  that 
were  sown  rather  thinly  in  the  open  ground 
from  April  to  June.  At  the  beginning  of 
winter,  these  plants  are  taken  up  and  the  leaves 
are  cut  ott'  to  within  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  neck  of  the  root.  Then,  in  some  dark 
place,  where  the  temperature  is  not  too  cold, 
sloping  beds  are  built  up,  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  sand  or  dry  soil  and  Chicory  roots, 
care  being  taken  to  place  the  heads  of  these  at 
the  outside  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  leaves  may 
have  room  to  grow  freely.  If  the  soil  of  a 
bed  appears  to  be  too  dry,  it  is  slightly  watered 
and  the  bed  is  then  left  to  itself  for  about  three 
weeks,  when,  if  the  temperature  has  not  fallen 
too  much,  leaves  from  8  inches  to  10  inches 
long  may  be  gathered. 

Of  late  years  some  growers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  have  begun  to  use  for  this  pur- 
pose the  large-rooted  kind  of  Chicory,  which 
they  force  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  finger.  The  roots  of  this  kind 
of  Chicory,  being  very  straight  and  regular  in 
shape,  are  very  easily  placed  in  position  in  the 
beds,  and  the  leaves  which  they  yield  are  gene- 
rally broader  and  more  vigorous  in  growth  than 
those  of  the  common  Chicory  plant. 

VlLMOKIN-AXDKIElX    KT   ClE. 


Winter  Tomatoes  and  fogs.— I  have  kept 
a  keen  lookout  this  winter  in  the  pages  of  The 
Garden'  to  see  if  any  complaint  was  made  re- 
specting the  effects  of  fog  upon  the  Tomato  plants. 
So  far,  I  have  seen  none      It  is  remarkable  how 


well  some  kinds  stand  fog  compared  with  others, 
For  winter  use  I  do  not  like  the  smoolh-fruiting 
varie'ies;  they  do  ntt  resist  fog  like  some 
others  and  tliey  fruit  very  sparingly.  The  best 
kind  I  have  for  the  purpo.«e  is  the  old  red.  and 
though  not  handsome,  it  forms  a  sturdy  plant, 
giving  a  good  return  in  the  early  spring.  Much  of 
the  evils  attributed  to  fog  depend  upon  tempera- 
tures, as  since  I  wintered  the  plants  in  a  lower 
temperature,  keeping  the  roots  on  the  dry  side,  I 
have  liad  fewer  losses.  In  a  higher  (emperature  I 
have  lost  all,  no  matter  how  strong  the  plants.  I 
find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  winter  in  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  possible,  avoiding  cold  draughts,  and 
then  early  in  the  year,  by  transferring  to  a  warmer 
house,  the  plants  soon  push  out  flower-spikes,  and 
in  February  or  earlier  the  bloom  is  more  easily 
fertilised  than  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  I 
have  in  a  previous  note  treated  on  the  preparation 
of  plants,  especially  nearthe  metropolis.  There  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  large 
pots  for  Tomatoes,  but  for  winter  fruiting  I 
prefer  8inch  to  10-inch  pots.  These  are  given 
when  shifting  the  plants  early  in  October  I  have 
tried  lai-ger  ones,  but  they  are  not  necessary.  If 
when  the  Tomatoes  are  placed  in  their  fruiting 
quarters  early  in  the  year  the  pots  are  plunge<1 
over  the  rims  in  rich  soil,  the  plants  soon  emit 
roots  and  start  new  growth.  One  great  advantage 
in  plunging  is  that  it  prevents  the  plants  making 
a  gross  growth.  Being  in  their  winter  pots,  they 
are  restricted,  while  planting  out  means  all  growth 
and  little  fruit.  It  kept  in  the  pots,  nice  fruit  may 
be  had  in  March.  If  repotted  when  given  more 
heat,  there  is  more  growth  and  fruit  somewhat 
later  ;  but,  even  then,  the  plants  are  far  in  advance 
of  seedlings  sown  for  early  work.  When  seedlings 
are  used  for  early  fruiting,  the  best  variety  I  have 
tried  is  Horsford's  Prelude,  its  only  drawback 
being  its  small  size.  It  is  a  free  setter  ar.d  should 
be  heavily  thinned.  We  have  now  got  some  winter 
varieties  specially  sent  out  for  winter  fruiting. 
These  I  hope  to  give  a  trial  next  season.  I  have 
tried  many  of  the  older  kinds,  but  so  far  the  old 
red  has  proved  the  best,  and  is  at  this  date  (Feb. 
2)  showing  plenty  of  flower-trusses.  I  also  have 
a  few  plants  of  Acf)ui--ition  showing  freely.  This 
latter  variety  is  most  prolific,  and  as  it  did  so  well  in 
the  early  summer,  I  gave  it  a  trial  this  autumn, 
and  so  far  it  is  good.  The  leafnge  is  poorer  than 
that  of  the  old  red,  but  plenty  of  new  growth  and 
blossom  is  appearing.— G.Wythes. 


THE  TIME  TO  SOW  ONIONS. 

I  OBSERVE  in  a  useful  note  on  eirly  vegetables  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Wythes, 
of  Syon,  in  your  num- 
ber fnr  February  11, 
pige  101,  this  sentence, 
"  Onions  may  also  be 
.'own  for  a  few  large 
bulbs  for  special  pur- 
poses." Well  and  good, 
but  if  so  why  not  for 
the  main  crop  ?  Onions 
c  in  hardly  be  too  large, 
so  long  as  they  are  solid 
and  sound.  I  tho- 
roughly agree  with  Mr. 
Wythes  that  early  sow- 
ing favours  fine  bulbs. 
1  am  also  well  aware 
that  a  general  opinion 
prevails  that  medium- 
sized  Onions  are  best 
and  keep  longest ;  but 
I  humbly  submit  that 
all  this  needs  revision 
and  fresh  proof.  Such 
views  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  through 
the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  and  cultivators 
like  Mr.  Wythes,  myself  and  others  are  too  busy  to 
serify  such  matters.  For  years  I  sowed  my 
main  crop  of  Onions  as  near  to  the  first  day  of 
March  as  practicable  and  reaped  good  crops  from 


Witlvof.  or  large  Briisscls 
Chicory  {one  -  third 
natural  size). 
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that  fixture.  A  happy  accident  pushed  the  day 
forward  for  a  month  on  one  of  those  dry  seasons 
when  February  yielded  its  quota  of  dust  in  lieu  of 
ditchtuls  of  water,  and  the  result  was  so  abnor- 
mally good  that  I  adhered  to  February  and 
sometimes  tried  January  sowings  ever  after. 
Dates  of  sowing  Onion  or  other  seeds  are 
always  of  less  moment  than  the  condition  of 
the  soil.  Onions  especially  must  not  be  sown 
in  slush,  be  the  calendar  as  it  may.  But  by 
preparing  the  ground  for  Onions  before  winter  and 
leaving  it  alone  in  the  rough  to  mellow  and  to  dry, 
there  is  seldom  much  difficulty  in  finding  a  suit- 
able bed  for  the  seed  towards  the  end  of  Ja- 
nuary or  early  in  February.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, has  proved  rather  ticklish  this  year,  though 
already  there  have  been  gleams  of  sunshine  and 
spelts  of  dryness — I  must  not  call  it  drought — 
when  Onions  might  have  been  profitably  sown.  No 
one  need  fear  cold.  Tlie  Onion  is  one  of  our 
hardiest  plants,  and  though  the  slender  tops  make 
but  slow  progress  against  the  biting  winds  of 
March,  yet  the  roots  make  progress,  and  time  gives 
s'rength,  size,  and  money  in  the  Onion  crop.  I 
should  like  to  have  Mr.  Wythes'  opinion  on  the 
importance  or  otherwise  of  a  hard  bed  for  Onions. 
D.  T.  F. 

Failure  with.  Carrots.— Can  you  tell  me  if  there 
is  any  way  of  preveuting  Carrrit.s  beeominjf  caukered  ? 
Miae  have  sullored  severely  from  this  disease,  not- 
withstanding the  care  taken  in  invp.iring  tlie  ground 
for  the  crop.  It  was  not  freshly  manured,  as  C-Iery 
had  lieen  ,gru\\u  in  it  the  jiroviou.s  teason.  with  abun- 
dance of  well-rotted  manure.  It  was  ridged  for  the 
winter  and  very  thoroughly  til]  d  Ijefure  the  Carrot 
seed  was  sown.  All  the  sorts  tried  were  more  or  less 
affected.  ThuSL'  that  were  sound  were  fine  shapely 
roots.  Advice  as  to  this  trouble  will  be  highly  valued. 
—J.  T.  N. 

Sowing  Broad  Beans  in  heat.— Broad 
Beans,  if  sown  in  boxes  or  pats  at  an  early  date 
and  placed  in  a  warm  frame  to  germinate,  and  as 
soon  as  they  come  through  the  soil  removed  to 
cold  frames  and  hardened  off  before  planting  out, 
give  a  good  return  in  a  short  time.  Broad  IJeans 
raised  in  this  way  are  little  inferior  to  Peas  in 
flavour  if  they  are  gathered  in  a  young  state.  In 
planting  out.  if  in  boxes,  thin  sowing  should  be 
practised,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  lifted  with  a 
ball,  also  lifting  several  plants  together.  When 
pots  are  used  it  is  much  best,  and  there  is  no  fear 
of  injury  to  the  roots  in  planting.  Some  fine  soil 
should  be  drawn  close  up  to  the  plant  to  shelter 
from  cold  winds  after  planting.  It  is  often  thought 
necessary  to  sow  the  small  early  Beans  for  first 
use,  but  the  Longpod  is  equally  hardy  and  g'.ves  a 
much  better  return.  The  Improved  Longpod 
comes  in  quite  as  early  as  the  smaller  kinds  and  is 
most  prolific.  There  is  another  advantage  in  sow- 
ing Beans  in  this  way.  They  are  much  dwarfer, 
therefore  require  less  space,  and  they  come 
into  use  at  a  time  when  there  is  less  choice  of 
vegetables,  and  several  weeks  before  those  sown  in 
the  open  ground. — G.  Wythbs. 

Butter  Beans.— I  again  allude  to  this  section 
of  the  runner  Bean,  because  I  find  in  referring  to 
it  in  diverse  parts  of  the  country  that  very 
few  persons  seem  to  know  it.  Many  gardeners 
may,  but  few  grow  them  The  comparatively  few 
gardeners  and  amateurs  out  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sinds  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  have  oppor- 
tani'ies  to  ins|)ect  the  trials  of  runner  Beans  con- 
ducted at  Chi-.wic;k.  or  perhaps  in  some  seedman's 
grounds,  are  familiar  with  the  Butter  Beans,  but 
even  fewer  havd  tasted  them  when  properly 
cjoked.  Their  colour,  a  creamy  yellow  hue,  may 
by  s  ime  persons  be  considered  objectionable,  as  very 
many  will  p.artake  only  of  certain  vegetables  when 
served  up  almost  artificially  greened.  But  in  these 
days  when  higher  appreciation  for  goo  1  vegetables 
is  being  developed,  prejudice  in  the  matter  of 
colour  ought  not  to  prevail.  How  many  gardeners 
are  there  who  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  be  able  to 
send  to  table  Butter  Beans  as  an  occasional  dish. 
Golden  in  colour,  not  stringy,  very  fleshy,  cooked  an  1 
served  whole,  with  or  without  sauce,  they  are  very 
delicious.     Then  they  are  easily  grown,  and  seem 


to  thrive  best  supported  with  stout  spray  boughs 
as  Peas  are.  for  they  do  not  grow  so  tall  as  do  Scar- 
let Runners.  The  dwarf  forms  are  also  available 
for  variety  and  growth  where  it  may  be  more  difti- 
cult  to  grow  the  runner  varieties.  The  best  sorts 
of  the  Butter  Bean  are  the  Hungarian  and  the 
Montd'Oi-.  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  at  Chiswick 
last  autumn,  when  of  the  numerous  varieties  there 
grown  those  named,  after  being  cooked,  secured 
the  highest  awards. — A.  D. 

Seakale. — Some  of  the  finest  roots  of  Seakale 
I  have  ever  seen  have  been  grown  during  the  past 
jear  from  ordinary  root-cuttings  on  ground  broken 
up  fresh  for  kitchen  garden  in  the  park  at  Farn- 
ham  Castle.  The  roots  speak  volumes  for  the  in- 
herent goodness  of  the  soil,  for  it  has  not  been 
possible  yet  to  fully  incorporate  into  it  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  manure.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  roots  are  so  massive,  but  are  so  clean  and 
healthy.  I  have  seen  within  the  past  few  days 
other  roots  grown  in  highly  manured  market  gar- 
den land,  which,  whilst  large,  were  yet  .seriously 
affected  by  a  black  rot ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
many  had  lost  their  side  roots,  and  had  left  but  a 
few  inches  of  rough-looking  main  stem.  That  was 
a  case  where  roots  are  grown  by  tens  of  thousands, 
and  the  diseased  nature  of  the  stems  may  be  due 
to  the  excessive  presence  in  the  soil  of  humus  or 
sour  manure,  which  needs  the  application  of  lime 
dressings  to  purify  it.  In  the  former  case  chalk 
is  near,  and  the  soil,  though  a  good  turfy  loam,  is 
materially  impregnated  with  it. — A.  D. 


PREPARING  GROUND  FOR  POTATOES. 

Thure  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  what  I  may 
term  garden  Potato  culture  ha9  much  to 
answer  for  as  regards  the  quality  many  of  the 
Potatoes  of  the  present  day  have.  This  is 
brought  about  by  heavy  manuring  with  stable 
or  farmyard  manure.  It  causes  a  strong  growth, 
I  admit,  and  also  a  heavy  crop  of  coarse  tubers, 
but  the  less  said  about  the  quality  the  better. 
In  some  old  gardens  the  soil  is  so  strongly 
charged  with  organic  matter,  throu-jh  years  of 
manuring,  that  the  mineral  elements  are  sadly 
deficient.  Now  without  the.se  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  counteract  the  nitrogenous  matter, 
the  (juality  cannot  be  very  good.  Such  soils 
are  generally  described  as  over-manured,  but 
they  are  only  over-charged  with  organic  matter, 
and  although  the  advice  in  these  cases  is  to 
forego  manuring  with  solid  manure  for  a  year 
or  two,  yet  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  if  good 
Potatoes  are  expected,  the  elements  must  be 
added  to  make  them  so.  Very  often  the  whole 
character  of  the  soil  for  the  production  of  good 
quality  Potatoes  may  be  altered  by  simply  add- 
ing lime  to  the  soil.  I  have  previously  urged 
in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  the  use  of  lime 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Potatoes.  I  have  proved  its  value  and  also 
seen  its  action  in  other  gardens.  Before 
commenting  further  on  the  beneficial  properties 
of  lime  and  also  tlie  other  elements  mentioned, 
I  will  refer  to  the  getting  of  the  soil  into  good 
order  for  planting. 

If  Potatoes  are  to  .succeed,  the  soil  must  be 
brought  into  a  well  pulverised  state.  True 
enough,  some  soils  in  this  respect  are  easily 
worked,  but  those  of  us  who  have  a  heavy 
soil  to  deal  with  know  the  labour  needed 
to  bring  it  into  a  free  working  order.  To 
attempt  to  work  soil  of  this  nature  unless 
the  surface  is  dry  is  only  to  court  failure.  Deep 
digging  must  be  the  order  of  the  day,  only 
digging  forks  being  used,  as  with  these  the  soil 
may  be  turned  up  roughly,  yet  lightly.  Soma 
people  advocate  planting  at  the  time  of  diggiig, 
but  this  should  only  be  attempted  where 
the     soil    has    previously    been    got     into    a 


pulverised  state.  The  soil  cannot  be  too 
freely  knocked  about,  and  to  ensure  this  being 
done  thoroughly,  I  never  met  with  a  better 
system  than  that  generally  adopted  throughout 
Herefordshire.  There  the  soU  is  first  got  into 
a  workable  state  by  deep  digging,  adding  at 
this  time  what  is  needed  to  improve  it,  be  it 
manure  or  charred  and  decayed  garden  refuse. 
At  the  time  of  ]jlanting  the  rows  are  chopped 
out  with  an  implement  for  the  purpose,  and  as 
the  sets  are  laid  in,  the  soil  is  chopped  back 
again,  this  all  helping  to  get  it  into  a  pulverised 
state. 

Now,  soil  which  is  in  a  rough  lumpy  state 
cannot  impart  to  the  Potato  the  elements 
needed  for  a  satisfactory  growth,  even  if  they 
be  present  in  the  soil,  so  it  will  be  very  obvious 
that  to  ensure  this  taking  place  thoroughly  the 
ground  must  be  brought  into  a  free  working  state. 
I  never  could  see  the  use  of  hurrying  the 
planting  of  Potatoes.  From  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  Slarch  is  quite  time  enough,  and  as  be- 
tween now  aird  then  we  shall  most  surely  have 
some  drying  winds  and  fro.sts,  there  is  yet  am- 
ple time  to  get  the  soil  into  good  condition. 
Three  weeks  of  such  weather  reaching  from  the 
end  of  the  present  month  through  into  the  early 
part  of  next  wUl  do  more  good  in  getting  the  soil 
into  a  fit  state  than  turning  it  up  in  the  early 
winter.  First  get  the  soil  into  a  free  working 
state,  and  then  planting  may  be  carried  out 
with  dispatch. 

The  amount  of  manure  required  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  ground.  Arti- 
ficial manures  are  very  good  in  their  place,  and, 
as  I  have  proved,  the  quality  of  the  Potatoes  in 
special  cases  has  been  much  improved  by  their 
use.  But  if  fine  crops  of  good  quality  Potatoes, 
comparatively  free  from  disease,  are  secured 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  manures,  then  it 
may  be  unnecessary  to  apply  them,  relying 
only  on  the  manure  which  has  been  generally 
used,  be  it  from  the  stable,  farmyard,  or  the 
garden  refuse  heap.  If  the  crops  are  not  good, 
also  poor  in  quality,  by  the  ordinary  manuring, 
then  make  a  change,  and  in  addition  to  tha 
manure  usually  given  apply  a  dressing  of 
potash  and  phosphates  in  the  form  of  kainit 
and  superphosphate  of  lime,  these  being  lightly 
sprinkled  along  the  drills  at  the  time  of  planting 
If  any  other  stimulant  is  needed,  a  dressing  of 
guano  at  the  rate  of  1.^  cwt.  per  acre  should  be 
applied  at  the  time  of  the  first  hoeing,  but,  as 
a  rule,  where  manure  is  first  applied  this  is 
sufficient  without  the  aid  of  guano  or  nitrate  of 
soda.  Last  season  I  saw  a  very  large  crop  of 
Potatoes  where  nitrate  of  soda  had  been  added 
with  kainit  and  superphosphate,  and  the  quality 
was  crtainly  not  improved.  There  was  bulk, 
and  that  was  the  only  redeeming  feature.  The 
soil  was  evidently  sufficiently  rich  enough  in 
nitrogenous  matter.  This  showed  that  nitrate 
of  soda  should  be  used  with  caution.  Soil  that 
produces  heavy  crops  of  tubers,  and  these  of 
poor  quality,  should  certainly  have  a  dressiiig  if 
possible  of  kainit  and  superphosphate  of  lime, 
with  very  little  manure.  It  would  also  be 
better  to  forego  stable  or  farmyard  manure  for 
a  season  at  any  rate.  There  would  also  in 
these  cases  be  a  marked  improvement  by  add- 
ing lime  only,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  old 
gardens  rich  ia  humus  through  years  of  manur- 
ing. To  go  on  adding  lime  year  after  year 
would  cgrtainly  tend  to  impoverish  the  soil,  as 
if  this  were  done  it  would  deprive  it  of  those 
elements  which  the  action  of  the  lime  makes 
soluble.  By  the  judicious  use  of  stable  manure 
with  the  addition  of  the  mineral  elements  men- 
tioned, good  Potatoes  may  be  secured  from  the 
same  plot  annually,  that  is,  if  it  should  not  be 
convenient  to  change  the  site.     It  is  only  by 
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experimenting  that  growers  are  enabled  to  find 
out  how  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  Po- 
tatoes. It  is  quite  evident  tliat  stable  and  farm- 
yard manure  have  been  relied  upon  too  exclu- 
sively in  the  past,  and  if  the  quality  is  poor 
with  their  aid  only,  the  grower  should  by  other 
means  endeavour  to  improve  such  an  important 
vegetable  product.  A.  Youno. 


Early  sowing  of  seeds. — From  observations 
that  I  have  made  duiing  the  last  thirty  years  I  am 
convinced  more  crops  fail  from  early  sowing  than 
from  .any  other  cause.  I  am  fully  aware  that  soil 
and  situation  make  a  great  difference.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  I  may  say  that  when  I  hal  a  light 
sandy  soil  in  NortLi  Hants  I  could  sow  most  kinds 
of  seed  a  fortnight  earlier  with  adv,antage  than  I 
cin  on  the  soil  I  have  to  deal  with  in  the  garden  I 
naw  have  charge  of.  Compilers  of  cultural  direc- 
tions in  catalogues,  &  -.,  can  do  but  little  real  good, 
fei'i- g  they  can  only  advise  in  a  general  way. 
Some  two  years  ago  a  neighbour  of  mine  tried 
sowing  Pe.is  in  November.  They  came  up  well, 
but  by  March  they  cut  a  sorry  figure,  and  those 
that  stood  were  only  two  or  three  days  earlier  than 
those  sown  alongside  in  March.  In  the  garden 
here  I  sowed  ,an  e.arly  Marrow  Pea  in  a  very  warm 
sheltered  border  last  year  early  in  January,  and  al- 
though these  were  covered  with  snow  on  two  or 
three  occasions  they  did  not  suffer.  I  also  sowed 
some  in  the  open  garden  six  weeks  later,  and  not 
one  in  a  hundred  came  up,  while  those  sown  from 
tlie  same  lot  of  seed  a  fortnight  later  were  grand. 
Again  last  year  the  same  thing  happened  with 
some  dwarf  Beans.  It  is  all  very  well  to  get  in  a 
few  things  early  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  provided  it 
is  warm  and  dry  and  there  is  not  accommodation 
for  sowing  under  glass,  but  without  this  I  would 
prefer  waiting  till  the  ground  got  warm  and  dry. 
Again,  having  the  ground  in  a  nice  working  state 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  better  by  far  wait  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  than  sow  or  plant  in  wet  soil. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  sowed  a  long  row 
of  Sweet  Peas  and  scarcely  one  came  up,  and  I 
sowed  again  from  the  same  lot  three  weeks  later 
and  the  greater  portion  germ'nated.  Everyone 
who  has  had  mnch  to  do  with  seeJs  knows  that  if 
the  seeds  are  badly  harvested  or  old  they  will  not 
germinate  in  cold,  wet  soil.  In  proof  of  this,  most 
growers  in  this  district  found  Onions  and  Marrow 
Peas  come  badly  last  year  through  their  not  being 
h  irrested  well  the  previous  year.  What  applies  to 
open-air  cultivation  applies  in  a  more  or  less  de- 
gree to  culture  under  glass.  Many  years  ago  when 
employed  in  a  large  garden  in  Buckinghamshire  I 
well  remember  sowing  Melons  at  Christmas  and 
again  at  the  end  of  January.  The  latter  had  fruit 
fit  lo  cut  as  soon  as  the  former. — F.  A.  C. 

Eirly  spring  flowers.— What  a  chans-e  this 
last  warm  week  has  made  in  the  flower-beds ! 
In-tead  of  a  mere  graveyard  of  labels  there  is 
abundant  evilence  of  the  annual  and  ever-welcome 
floral  resurrection,  and  what  flowers  are  ever 
more  welcome  than  these  earliest  spring  bloomers  ? 
In  a  warm  bed  in  front  of  a  Peach  house  facing 
south  Crocus  Imparati  has  borne  several  of  its 
lovely  striped  flowers,  the  delicate  creamy  exterior 
only  showing  on  most  days,  but  the  tinie.-.t  gleam 
of  sunshine  induces  it  to  open  and  show  its  mauve 
Iming.  C.  Siebeii  came  next,  and  is  still  a  bright 
p.xtch  of  bloom,  the  newly-opened  flowers  deep 
mauve  and  every  shade  down  to  almost  white  re- 
presented according  to  their  age.  C.  sulphureus 
is  just  at  its  best.  Aucheri  has  just  opened  its 
rich  golden  though  tiny  blossoms,  and  biflorus  and 
bjflorus  prajcox  are  well  representerl.  Of  Scilliis. 
bifolia,  bifolia  atroccerulea,  Whittalli,  and  one  or 
two  sibirica  have  put  in  an  appearani-e,  and  Nar- 
cissus minimus  mnkes  a  charming  contrast  to  the 
foimer,  while  showing  that  the  great  Dafl:odil 
family  is  not  going  to  be  beaten  in  hr.aving  the 
early  frosts.  Iris  leticulata  Krelagei  has  oplined 
and  be  iteu  the  type,  but  I  fancy  only  by  a  day  or 
two.  Reticulata  cyanea  is  showing  colour,  and  so 
are  persiea  aal  p.  purpurea,  and  another  warm 
day  or  two  will  bring  them  to  perfection.     Stylosa 


got  cut  by  the  frost  and  its  buds  destroyed,  al- 
though close  under  the  wall.  Bulbocodium  vernum, 
Leacojum  vernum,  Galanthus  Elwesi,  Hepatica 
.angulosa.  Anemone  blanda  and  the  white  variety 
are  all  fully  out.  What  a  difference  there  is  in  the 
colour  of  A.  blanda!  I  was  specially  fortunate  one 
year  in  getting  a  batch  of  tubers  of  the  deepest 
coloured  variety  ;  the  exteriors  of  theblos'oms  they 
produce  are  deep  purple,  and  when  open  I  he  golden 
anthers  and  ultramarine-blue  sepals  and  purple- 
tinted  leaves  and  stems  make  a  perfect  picture. 
Still  the  paler  vars.  are  beautiful,  and  look  well  if 
not  near  the  deeper  ones.  It  is  very  charming 
grown  in  a  cold  frame  for  bringing  into  the  house, 
.and  as  the  blossoms  push  up  successively,  a  pot 
lasts  in  full  beauty  a  long  time.  Cyclamen  Atkinsi 
album  in  a  corner  of  the  rock  garden  looks  well 
peeping  out  between  some  of  the  mossy  Saxi- 
frages, but  the  greatest  show  is  made  as  jet  by  the 
common  yellow  Crocus,  which  for  a  wonder  the 
sparrows  have  left  alone  up  to  the  present.  By 
planting  a  row  close  to  a  conservatory  where  a 
little  heat  gets  outside  from  the  pipes,  I  could  pick 
two  or  three  dozen  blooms  quite  a  month  ago. — 
E.  AUC4USTUS  Bowles,  Mijddelton,  House,  Waltliam 
Cross. 


Orchids. 


LYCASTES. 

I  AM  asked  by  "  W.  A.  G."  why  the  fiower.s  of 
L.  plana  Measuresiaua  rot  before  opening. 
Curiously  enough,  I  have  a  similar  complaint  of 
L.  Skinneri  from  "G.  N.  T."  I  have  never 
experienced  any  difficulty  in  the  growing  of 
these  plants,  saving  when  they  have  been  given 
too  much  heat.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
think  all  the  Lycastes  will  thrive  under  such 
cool  treatment  as  the  Odontoglossuras  require, 
neither  do  I  think  they  like  such  an  amount 
of  moisture.  No  doubt  too  much  moisture 
is  causing  "  W.  A.  G.'s"  flowers  to  rot.  L. 
Skinneri  is  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  Or- 
chids, either  as  a  plant  when  in  flower  or  for 
cutting.  The  flowers  will  last  good  and  be  pre- 
sentable for  a  month,  provided  they  are  given 
fresh  water  about  twice  a  week  and  have  a  small 
portion  of  the  stem  cut  away  each  time  ;  this 
latter  is  a  m.atter  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
flowers,  however,  are  amongst  the  very  worst 
to  travel,  as  being  so  thick  and  waxy,  they  are 
very  easily  bruised  ;  this,  no  doubt,  has  caused 
them  to  lose  favour  with  many.  Some  of  the 
other  kinds  are  less  fleshy  in  texture  and  are 
not  .so  liable  to  injury,  but  the  whole  of  them 
require  to  be  handled  very  carefully.  Lycastes 
should  be  grown  in  extra  well-drained  pots,  be- 
cause they  like  during  the  summer  months  a 
good  supply  of  water  both  to  their  roots  and 
overhead.  For  .soil,  use  the  fibre  of  good  brown 
peat  mixed  with  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  mak- 
ing the  whole  firm  and  resting  the  plant  upon 
a  little  cone-like  mound  slightly  elevated  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  During  the  summer  months 
the  plants  can  be  placed  in  the  Odontoglossum 
house,  but  in  the  autumn  they  will  be  better  if 
removed  to  a  slightly  warmer  position,  where 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  50°.  The 
water  supply  must  be  reduced,  but  do  not  at 
any  time  keep  the  plants  quite  dry,  for  the 
flowers  come  finer  and  last  longer  if  the  plants 
are  kept  nicely  moist.  Moreover,  the  plants 
will  lo.se  their  leaves  if  they  are  allowed  to  be- 
come too  dry,  and  then  when  in  bloom  half  their 
beauty  is  lost.  1  have  known  many  people  give 
their  plants  a  thorough  rest  for  a  month  or  two. 
During  this  time  all  the  leaves  were  cast  ofi', 
and  the  plants  when  in  flower  lacked  half  their 
charm.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  the  plants 
flower  more  freely  under  this  treatment,  but 
with  this  I  cannot   agree.     Subjoined  are  a  few 


of  the  most  striking  kinds  which  certainly  de- 
serve a  place  in  every  garden. 

L.  AEO.MATlc.i. — This  is  an  old  plant,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  deciduous,  as  it  flowers  always  without 
its  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  singly, 
are  clear  golden  yellow,  and  yield  a  rich  aromatic 
odour.  So  free-llowering  is  this,  that  I  have  upon 
several  occasions  seen  it  bearing  upwards  of  a 
hundred  blooms  at  one  time. 

L.  CBUEN'TA. — Similar  to  L.  aromatica,  but  pro- 
ducing larger  flowers  of  the  same  rich  golden  yel- 
low hue,  having  in  addition  a  deep  blotch  of 
blackish  crimson  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  The 
flower.s,  however,  lack  the  rich  perfume  of  the  pre- 
viously n.amed  plant. 

L.  Dei'I'ISI. — This  is  a  variable  plant.  The 
sepals  are  spreading,  groimd  colour  soft  green, 
spotted  with  dark  brown;  the  petals  pure  white; 
whilst  the  lip  is  yellow,  dotted  with  deep  red.  In 
the  variety  known  as  punctatissima  the  flowers  are 
larger  than  in  the  typical  plant,  the  sepals  and 
petals  greenish  white,  the  whole  surface  covered 
with  purple  dots  ;  the  lip  yellow,  streaked  with 
darkpurple.  This  variety  I  have  onlyseen  once,  viz., 
in  the  Burforl  Lodge  collection,  where  it  is  held  in 
much  esteem  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

L.  H.VRRISONI.E. — This  is  an  old.  but  fine  spe- 
cies, bearing  a  barge  plaited  very  dark  green  leaf 
and  large  fleshy  flowers  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
creamy  white  ;  lip  purple  in  front,  yellow  at  the 
base  and  veined  with  reddi-h  purple.  Of  this 
there  are  several  varieties  which  differ  only  in  the 
colour  of  their  flowers.  In  citrina  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  pale  yellow  and  the  lip  lilac  ;  eburnea 
lias  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  and  the  lip 
streaked  with  reddish  purple.  There  are  one  or 
two  others. 

L.  Mea.sueesiasa  is  a  truly  beautiful  plant,  free 
in  growth,  and  an  abundant  bloomer.  The  sepals 
are  bronzy  green,  the  jietals  white,  profusely 
dotted  with  rich  biight  magenta  ;  lip  marked  simi- 
lar to  the  petals  and  having  a  white  tip.  There  are 
many  inferior  forms  of  this  plant;  it  is  called  by 
some  a  variety  of  L.  plana. 

L.  Skinxeei. — As  a  winter-blooming  0  chid 
this  plant  can  scarcely  be  excelled  ;  it  forms  a 
striking  and  conspicuous  obje.;t,  especidly  when 
distinct  varieties  stand  in  contrast  to  each  other. 
So  variable  is  this  plant  that  two  exactly  alike 
can  scarcely  be  found,  unless  they  are  plants 
divided  from  the  same  roo;.  Amongst  the  varie- 
ties m.ay  be  named  gloriosa,  delicatissima,  rosea 
purpurea,  nigro  rubra,  purpurata,  and  many  others, 
including  the  variety  alba,  which  was  flowered 
first  by  myself  in  LS57  when  in  ch.arge  of  the  fine 
coUeclion" gathered  together  by  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Son  at  Kingston-on-Thames.  The  whole  flower 
is  of  the  purest  white,  saving  a  tinge  of  yellow  in 
the  lip.  A  very  nice  figure  is  given  of  this  in  The 
Gaeden,  May  17,  1SS4,  p.  410,  along  with  a  very 
good  representation  of  the  typical  plant. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  L  Cob- 
biana,  L.  Denningiana,  L.  costata,  L.  fulves- 
cens,  L.  lunipes,  L.  plana,  L.  gigantea,  L. 
macruphylla,  L.  Schilleriami,  L  Smeeana,  and 
L.  Youngiaiia,  all  good  kinds,  but  less  showy 
than  those  described. 

W.  HUCill   GOWEE. 


Orchids  which  do  not  deteriorate.— A  gen- 
tleman signing  himself  "  P."  asks  for  a  list  as 
above.  I  here  give  him  what  I  consider  to  be  some  of 
the  most  showy  kinds  which  with  ordinary  care 
will  live  for  many  years  ;  indeed,  I  know  some  of 
these  the  plants  of  which  were  under  my  care 
over  thirty  years  ago.  For  the  cool  house  ;  Angu- 
loa  Clowesi,  A.  Ruckeri,  Cypripedium  insigne,  Epi- 
dendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Colax  jugosus,  Masde- 
vallia  Harryana,  M.  ignea,  M.  Shuttleworthi,  M. 
Veitchi,  Maxillaria  grandittora.  M.  vennsta,  Mesos- 
pinidium  vulcunicum,  any  of  the  Odontoglossums, 
Oncidiummacr,anthum.0.tigrinum,Pilumnanobilis, 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Ada  aurantiaca.  For  the  E. 
Indian  house  :  Aeridescrispum,  A.  odoratum  majus, 
A.  Fieldingi,  Ansellia  africana,  Angrrecum  citratum. 
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A.  sesquipedale,  Ccelogyne  barbata,  C.  cristata,  Cy- 
pripediura  superbiens.  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi,  D. 
crassinode,  I),  nobile  and  varieties,  Dendrochilura 
tiliforme,  D.  gluinaceum,  Phalasnopsis  grandiflora, 
P.  Schilleriana,  Saocolabium  Blumei  majus,  S. 
guttatum,  S.  giganteum,  S.  Harrisonianum,  Vanda 
Roxburgh!,  A',  suavis,  V.  teres,  V.  tricolor.  For 
the  Brazilian  or  intermediate  house  :  Cattleya  au- 
rea,  C.  gigas,  C.  labiata,  C.  Percivaliana,  C.  Trian^;, 
C'ymbidium  eburneum,  C.  Lowianum,  Cypripedium 
caudatum  and  many  others,  Lielia  elegans,  L. 
grandis  tenebrosa.  L.  purpurata.  Masdevallia  toVar- 
ensis.  Maxillaria  Sanderiana,  Miltonia  spectabilis, 
M.  Moreliana,  M.  Roezli,  M,  vexillaria,  Oncidium 
Papilio,  0.  sp'.endidum,  Sobralia  leuooxantha,  S. 
raacrantha,  S.  xantholeuca,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi, 
and  Z.  crinitiim.  All  the  above  kinds  can  be  fairly 
established  from  imported  pieces,  they  will  all 
grow  up  to  be  very  ornamental,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  a  great  number  of  years  if  ordinary 
and  proper  care  be  given  them.  The  list  might 
have  been  considerably  lengthened  had  it  been 
thought  necessary.  The  kinds  that  deteriorate  are 
becoming  fewer  every  year,  and  we  hope  soon, 
when  we  have  become  more  used  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  exist  naturally,  to  overcome  the 
slight  difliculties  which  at  present  exist.— W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Wattianum.— From  Mr.  Dor- 
man's  garden  at  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  flower  under  this  name.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  D.  crassinode  and  D. 
Wardianum,  and  the  appearance  of  the  flower 
would  warrant  the  supposition,  for  it  has  the  same 
short  sepals  and  petals  as  D.  crassinode,  the  former 
pure  white,  the  latter  tipped  with  rosy  purple  ;  lip 
spread  open,  tipped  with  purple,  behind  which 'is  a 
zone  of  white,  the  base  stained  with  rich  orange- 
yellow,  having  a  pair  of  dark  maroon  eye  like  spots 
at  the  bottom.  I  am  told  the  plant  has  a  dense 
cluster  of  blooms. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Dominianum.— A  very  fine  va- 
riety of  this  superb  old  hybrid  comes  "from  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Gabriel,  Palace  Koad,  Streat- 
ham.  The  flower  is  large,  having  the  sepals  and 
petals  heavily  tipped  with  bright  rosy  purple  ;  the 
lip  is  also  troadlv  tipped  with  the  same  colour  as 
the  sepals  and  petals.  Behind  this  is  a  broad  zone 
of  white,  stained  at  the  base  with  a  large  dark 
maroon  blotch.  This  is  the  finest  form  of  this  plant 
I  have  seen,  — VV.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  chrysodiscus— "  M.  M."  sends 
me  some  flowers  which  r^.semble  those  of  this 
plant.  I  am  told  it  is  a  cross  between  D.  Leechi- 
anum  and  D.  Findleyanum.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  white,  tipjjed  with  rosy  purple,  the  lip  heavily 
stained  at  the  base  with  orange-yellow  and  a  blotch 
of  deep  purple  at  the  base,  the  tip  of  the  front  lobe 
rosy  purple.  I  cannot  get  away  from  this  name 
for  your  plant,  although  it  has  D.  Leechianum  for 
one  of  its  parents  instead  of  D.  Ainsworthi.— W. 

Dendrobium     splendidissimum     grandi- 

florum.— Flowers  of  this  very  fine  hybrid  reach  me 
from  the  garden  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Handler  B.ath 
The  hp  IS  very  large  and  nearly  quite  covered  with 
the  dark  Indian  purple  blotch,  but  I  failed  to  per- 
ceive much  of  the  perfume  of  D.  heterocarpum  in 
them.  Even  if  this  is  wanting  it  still  is  the  very 
finest  of  the  cross  from  which  sprang  D  Ains- 
worthi and  I).  Leechianum.  I  should  much  like  to 
seethe  plant  when  in  full  flower.— G. 

Bletia  hyacinthina  alba. -A  very  charming 
Orchid  IS  this  variety.  The  type,  introduced  from 
China  in  1,S02,  bears  bright  rose-purple  flowers 
but  in  alba  they  are  white,  touched  with  soft  lilac' 
the  lip  crested  in  the  centre  and  suffused  with 
lemon  Each  spike  bears  about  six  flowers  which 
are  of  refined  aspect.  Both  the  type  and  the  va- 
riety are  worth  growing  well  in  the  cool  house  for 
their  winter  flowers,  and  although  the  species  will 
thrive  out  of  doors  under  exceptionally  favourable 
circumstances,  it  is  not  really  hardy.  At  least  this 
is  my  experience,  but  tlio.se  situated  in  quite  the 
.■jouthern  counties  may  have  found  it  quite  different 
It  will  live  through  ordinary  winters  if  protected 
^iijhtly.     The  position  that  suits  the  plant  best  is 


a  shady,  sheltered  bay  in  the  rookery  where  the 
soil  is  peaty.  In  such  a  spot  the  Trilliums  and 
Cypripedium  spectabile  will  flower  freely.- B. 


ORCHIDS  FROM  THE  DELL. 
Me.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder, 
sends  me  a  fine  gathering  of  Orchids.  Amongst 
these  is  a  beautiful  flower  of  the  hybrid  C'ymbi- 
dium eburneo-Lowianuro,  which  has  much  the 
appearance  of  Lowianum  and  it  bears  a  similar 
raceme,  but  the  blooms  are  pure  white,  saving  an 
intramarginal  band  of  reddish  -brown  round  the 
front  lobe  of  the  lip ;  these  blooms  are  as  large  and 
stout  as  those  of  C.  Lowianum.  Also  agrand  variety 
of  Phajus  Cooksoni,  having  flowers  as  large  as  those 
of  P.  Wallichi,  which  accompany  it.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  cinnamon-brown,  and  the  funnel- 
shaped  lip,  beautifully  crisped  and  undulated  round 
the  edge,  is  deep  crimson,  having  several  raised 
yellow  lines  on  the  disc.  A  grand  flower  of  Den- 
drobium superbum  Burkei  is  also  sent.  In  this 
the  whole  bloom  is  pure  white,  except  the  base  of 
the  lip,  which  is  stained  with  lemon-yellow  and 
flushed  with  rose ;  the  flower  is  large  and  handsome. 
A  grand  variety  of  D.  Brymerianum,  with  ils  rich 
yellow  flowers  and  its  beautifully  fringed  lip,  forms 
a  good  contrast.  Cypripedium  eurjandrum,  a  cross 
between  C.  barbatum  and  C.  Stonei,  is  also  magni- 
ficent. To  me  this  appears  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Seden's 
best  hybrids,  its  long  petals  being  beautifully 
spotted  with  black,  whilst  C.  leucorrhodum  is  one 
of  the  finest  crosses  of  the  Selenipedium  group. 
This  has  large  flowers  of  an  ivory  white,  the  petals 
tipped  with  rosy  pink,  the  lip  rosy  pink,  more 
or  less  flushed  with  white.  Saccolabium  bellinum 
is  represented  by  a  very  fine  spike  bearing  eight 
flowers,  its  large  lip  finely  fringed  and  its  cup-like 
base  finely  spotted  with  blight  crimson.  Masde- 
vallias  are  finely  represented  by  M.  Armini,  with 
slender-stemmed,  crimson-purple  flowers,  the 
sepals  being  each  lipped  with  a  long  slender  yel- 
lowish tail.  Next  comes  a  very  deep-coloured  form 
of  M.  amabilis  with  rosy  crimson  flowers.  M. 
Courtauldiana,  a  hybrid  form  between  M.  Shuttle- 
worthi  and  M.  rosea,  is  a  very  much  enlarged  form 
of  its  first-named  parent,  with  the  colour  of  the 
latter ;  M.  Harryana  Callenderi  is  also  a  beautiful 
flower,  having  quite  the  colour  of  M.  Lindeni.with 
the  large  size  of  Harryana.  M.  Mooreana,  named 
after  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in 
Dublin,  is  a  large-flowered  species,  very  much  in 
the  way  of  M.  gargantua,  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
yellowish,  having  three  deep  purple  equi-distant 
lines  running  through  it.  and  leaving  the  long  tail- 
like point,  clear  yellowish  green,  the  lower  sepals 
deep  vinous-purple.  It  is  a  superb  flower,  and  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  it.  With  these  come 
flowers  of  M.  Chelsoni,  a  well-known  hybrid,  also 
a  fine  deep-coloured  form  of  M.  ignea,  and  the 
most  magnificent  flower  in  the  genus  which  we 
have  yet  seen,  M.  Veitchi,  with  its  rich  crimson- 
purple  sepals.  VV.  h.  G. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  Triana.— Mr.  Howard  also  sends  a 
remarliiiljly  tiue  form  of  this  plant.  Thj  sepals  and 
petals  are  Ijroad,  white,  flu-lied  with  rose,  the  hp 
rich  purplish  crimson,  stained  with  pale  yellow  in 
the  throat.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  flower  of  a  very  eood 
form  of  the  typical  plaut.— W, 

Cattleya  Percivaliana —As  in  other  Catt- 
leyas,  there  are  some  poor  varieties  of  this.  Out 
of  six  plants  I  have,  two  are  superb  varieties,  only 
one  being  very  poor.  Blooming  as  it  does  just  be- 
fore the  Triana;  forms,  it  is  most  valuable.  I  note 
there  have  been  several  flowers  described  in  The 
Garden  lately,  this  showing  that  it  is  getting 
plentiful.— A.  Younr. 

Laelia  purpurata  ( 11".  A.  6^.).— This  plant  I 
have  found  finish  up  its  bulbs  during  the  winter 
months,  and  although  it  requires  cooler  treatment 
at  this  season  and  much  less  moisture,  it  should 
be  kept  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house. 
I  have  seldom  seen  this  plant  finish  up  its  growth 


with  spathe  complete  in  the  autumn.  It,  if  strong 
enough,  should  flower.  Have  you  not  got  a  plant; 
of  L.  crispa  instead  of  L.  purpurata?— W. 

Cymbidium  eburneum.— From  Mr.  Howard, 
of  The  Grove,  Teddington,  comes  a  spike  of  this 
bearing  two  superb  flowers.  They  are  large  and  of 
the  purest  white,  saving  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the 
throat.  This  is  a  grand  plant,  which,  since  its 
cooler  treatment,  has  bloomed  more  freely.  The 
plant  some  years  ago  was  looked  down  upon,  but 
then  it  was  always  kept  in  the  very  hottest  place 
that  could  be  found. — H. 
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PLATE  899. 

THE  STUARTIAS. 

(with    a    coloured    plate    of    S.    rSEUDO- 
CAMELLIA.*') 

A  s<:'Ore  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
purchase  plants  of  any  of  the  Stuartias  in  any 
European  nursery.  Possibly  the  rage  for  ever- 
green plants  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  two  North  American  species 
— the  only  ones  then  known  in  cultivation) 
Fortunately,  in  some  gardens  the  precious  in- 
troductions of  former  times  were  not  discarded 
to  make  way  for  the  reigning  fashion,  and  so  we 
have  perpetual  object  lessons  before  us  to  im- 
press on  our  minds  the  mistakes  and  shortcom- 
ings of  those  who  neglected  to  duly  care  for 
such  truly  beautiful  shrubs  as  Stuarfcia  penta- 
gyna  and  S.  virginica.  Those  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  fine  bush  of  the  last- 
named  species  at  Syon  may  turn  to  The  Garden, 
Vol.  XIV.  (p.  38),  where  they  wilj  find  a  coloured 
plate  which  tells  its  own  story. ,  All  the  Stuartias 
grow  slowly,  particularly  in  a  young  state,  and 
require  to  be  fully  established  before  they  de- 
velop their  full  beauty.  Propagation  is  most 
readily  efi"ected  by  means  of  layering. 

Five  species  of  the  genus  have  been  described, 
two  from  North  America  and  three  from  Japan."! 
Only  the  two  former  aud  the  subject  of  the 
accompanying  coloured  plate  are  at  the  present 
moment  in  cultivation  in  Britain,  but  a  second 
Japanese  species  is  grown  in  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, Harvard  University,  where,  however,  it 
has  not  yet  flowered. 

Stuaetia  pseudo-Camellia  was  first  intro- 
duced into,  and  flowered  in,  thiscountry  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitcli  and  Son,  who  exhibited  fine  sprays  of  it 
in  full  blossom  a  few  years  ago  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  R.H.S.  According  to  Gardeaand  Forest, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  the  species  was  in- 
troduced from  Japan  into  the  United  States  many 
years  before  its  mention  in  any  English  horticul- 
tural periodical.  (It  was  cultivated  iu  France  as 
early  as  IStiS.  the  firm  of  Thibaut  and  Keteleer 
having  purchased  the  plant  from  Siebold,  who 
introduced  it  from  Japan  ;  some  ten  years  later  it 
was  figured  in  the  Itei-iu-  IJorticole  under  the  name 
of  S.  grandiflora.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been 
called  in  some  establishments  S.  japonica.  The 
foliage  of  S.  pseudo-Camellia  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  some  of  the  Camellias,  and  is  beautiful  at 
any  time,  but  in  some  seasons  the  brilliant  crimson 
and  gold  autumnal  tints  render  the  species  most 
attractive,  much  more  so  than  its  American  rela- 
tives at  that  period  of  the  year.  A  good  figure  is 
given  in  a  Japanese  folio,  the  English  title  of 
which  is  "  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Plants  in 
the  Koishi-kawa  Botanic  Garden,"  by  Keisuke 
Ito.  lSs:j.  The  following  quaint  extracts  are  copied 
from  that  work  :  '•  The  plant  is  found  wild  in 
Huyeizan  (Yamashiro).  llasedera  (Yamato),  Nikko 
(Shimotsuke)   Kurota-kisau    (Omi),  Komono  (Ise), 

•  Drawn  for  The  GaedEn  in  the  Coombe  Wood 
Xursery  by  Miss  Hamilton,  July  26,  1892.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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and  also  in  some  mountains  of  Kiusin.  It  is  a 
deciduous  tree  with  alternate  leaves  and  branches. 
Its  height  is  more  than  a  Jo.  Some  are  large 
enough  to  require  both  arms'  length  to  embrace 
the  trunks.  The  bark  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour: 
the  outer  bark  peels  off  in  scales.  The  tender 
branch  is  of  a  pale  green  colour  having  reddish 
spots.  Leaves  are  short -stalked,  oblong,  about 
three  suii  in  length,  acute,  crenate  and  rough.  .  .  . 
I'lowers  are  fivepetalled,  pure  white,  lovely;  they 
resemble  in  shape  those  of  the  Tsubaoki  (Camellia 
japonica),  hence  its  name."  ) 

S.  viRtJiNicA. — This  differs  principally  from  the 
next  species  in  having  the  five  styles  consolidated 
into  one.  It  is  f:)und  in  some  books  under  the 
names  of  Stuartia  Malaohodendron  and  S.  mary- 
landica.  It  is  probably  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the 
next  named,  but  fine  specimens  exist  in  the  gar- 
dens at  Syon,  Coolhurst,  &c.,  where  they  appear  to 
be  quite  at  home.  The  following  memo,  in 
"  Hortus  CoUinsonianus  "  shows  that  the  plant  was 
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have  reddish  or  purple  stamens.  In  works  upon 
American  botany  S.  pentagyna  is  described  as  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
lina?, but  according  to  Garden  and  Forest  it  is  no- 
where very  commou  in  these  States,  "being  con- 
fined principally  to  the  banks  of  streams  running 
eastward  from  the  Blue  Ridge.  Now  it  appears 
that  its  real  home  is  on  the  western  foot-hills  of 
the  Big  Smoky  Mountains  of  Tennessee.  Here  this 
shrub  literally  lines  the  banks  of  all  the  small 
streams  tributary  to  Pigeon  River  (which  Is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Big  Pigeon,  a  more  import- 
ant stream  further  north),  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  plants,  forming  dense  thickets  sometimes 
15  feet  or  more  high."  Loudon  in  1841  writes  : 
"  The  largest  specimens  which  we  have  seen  in 
England  are  at  Dropmore  and  Wliite  Knights  ;  the 
former  are  between  10  feet  and  12  feet  high,  and 
form  wide-spreading  bushes,  flowering  freely  ever-y 

year There  are  a  great  many  trees  nearly 

equally  large  at  White  Knights,  which  flower  mag- 
nificently every  year,  and  make  a  fine  appearance 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September  when 
they  are  in  full  bloom."  Are  any  of  these  trees 
now  in  existence,  and  if  so,  what  are  their  present 
dimensions  ?  Any  information  on  these  points 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  many 
readers.  In  Loudon  and  other  books  Stuartia  pen- 
tagyna figures  underthefollowing  names:  Malacho- 
dendron  ovatum.  M.  pentagynum,  Stewartia  Mala- 
chodendron,  and  Stuartia  montana. 

Geo.  Nicholson. 


The  Week's  Work. 


StuaHia  vinjinica. 


cultivated  by  Peter  Collinson,  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Linnreus:  "Stewartia,  an  elegant 
flowering  tree  {ride  Catesby)  from  Virginia,  named 
after  the  surname  of  Lord  Bute,  a  most  knowing 
botanist ;  first  raised  by  Mr.  Gordon  ;  he  gave  me 
this  year,  17151,  a  fine  plant  for  my  garden,  which 
thrives  well."  According  to  Loudon  this  species 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country  in  1742  ;  it 
flowers  from  July  to  September,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  summer-flowering  shrubs. 
The  blossoms  are  large,  and  the  purple  filaments 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  white  petals.  In  a 
wild  state  it  is  found  along  the  coast  regions  from 
Virginia  to  Florida,  and  affects  damp  or  swampy 
spo's.  Under  cultivation  it  does  well  in  peat  and 
loam,  or  in  pure  loam  and  even  in  deep  sandy  soil, 
provided  it  has  a  good  supply  of  moisture  at  the 
root. 

^  S._  PENTAGYNA.— This  has  less  hairy  leaves  than 
S.  virginica,  and  the  styles  instead  of" being  united 
are  free.  The  flowers,  creamy  white,  the  petals 
having  ci'enulated  margins,  are  produced  in  profu- 
sion during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and 
are  borne  singly  on  very  short  stalks  in  the  a.'iils 
of  the  leaves  ;  they  measure  3  inches  or  4  inches  in 
c  iameter,  and  like  those  of  the  last-named  species  I 


ORCHIDS. 

We  have  been  for  a  long  time  enjoying  the  rich 
beauty  of  Cattleya  Triana;  and  the  plentiful  droop- 
ing spikes  of  the  several  varieties  of  Cu;logyne  oris- 
tata.  This  beautiful  Orchid  is  one  of  the  easiest 
to  cultivate,  and  no  garden  should  be  without  a 
few  plants  of  it,  even  if  Orchids  are  not  a  speciality. 
There  are  three  well-marked  varieties:  1,  the 
original  type,  with  white  flowers  and  a  deep 
yellow  blotch  on  the  labellum  ;  2,  C.  cristata  Le- 
moniana,  which  produces  its  flowers  a  little  later, 
the  blotch  on  the  lip  a  pale  yellow  or  lemon 
colour  ;  !i,  C.  cristata  alba  or  hololeuca,  the  flowers 
of  this  variety  being  of  a  uniform  pure  white  with- 
out any  blotch  on  the  lip.  We  are  now  getting 
plenty  of  Dendrobiums.  The  best  varieties  of  D. 
Wardianum  reign  supreme.  A  stout  spike  a  yard 
or  more  in  length  well  furnished  with  flowers  is  an 
object  of  great  beauty.  A  succession  of  bloom  can 
be  obtained  from  a  dozen  good  plants  to  last  from 
February  to  June.  D.  nobile  still  holds  its  own  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  genus;  it  does  not  get 
into  a  declining  state  of  health,  .as  D.  Wardianum 
and  too  many  others  do  ;  it  flowers  freely  and  the 
flowers  are  in  their  way  very  handsome.  D.crassi- 
node.  D.  Findleyanum,  I).  Boxalli,  D.  Pierardi,  I), 
heterocarpum  are  useful  spring-flowering  species  of 
great  beauty.  Kvery  year,  too,  new  hybrid  forms 
are  being  introduced,  which  will  in  time  equal  if 
not  surpass  the  native  species.  One  of  the  earliest 
raised  seedlings  is  still  a  popular  Dendrobe,  viz., 
D.  Ainsworthi.  D.  Schnciderianum  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful v.ariety  from  U.  Findleyanum  and  D.  aureum. 
Some  very  beautiful  hybrids  have  been  raised  in 
the  garden  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  Bart.,  at  Bur- 
ford  Lodge,  and  in  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson's  g.arden  at 
Wylam-on-Tyne  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  Murray. 
All  these  may  be  linked  together  as  it  were  for 
spring  treatment.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  most 
cases  the  growth  is  starting  from  the  base  of  the 
plants,  and  such  species  as  D.  Wardianum  make 
considerable  growth  before  the  plants  pass  out  of 
bloom.  The  experienced  cultivator  has  his  eye  upon 
these  growths,  and  is  very  watchful  lest  slugs  or 
other  depredator's  should  find  tliera  out,  or  that 
they  should  be  smothered  with  the  foliage  of  other 
plants,  when  the  Dendrobes  are  arranged  with  .a  base 
of  Maiden-hair  or  other  Ferns  to  set  off  the  flowers 
to  the  best  advantage,  as  it  ought  to  be  observed 


that  some  of  these  spring-flowering  Dendrobiums 
are  leafless  when  in  bloom.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
pass  out  of  bloom,  they  should  be  repotted  or 
placed  into  fresh  baskets.  Some  of  them  require 
repotting  annually,  others  may  go  two  or  three 
years  without  being  repotted,  but  they  should  be 
surface-dressed  if  they  are  not  repotted.  Equal 
parts  of  the  best  fibrous  peat  and  freshly  gathered 
Sphagnum  shouli  be  used.  The  compost  ought  to 
be  kept  open  by  a  good  sprinkling  of  broken  char- 
coal and  potsherds  mixed  with  the  compost.  The 
old  decayed  potting  material  should  be  removed  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  roots, 
and  if  flower-pots  are  used,  they  ought  to  be  half 
filled  with  drainage  Inaterial.  After  repotting,  the 
surface  of  the  compost  ought  to  be  always  in  a 
moist  state,  for  it  is  there  that  the  roots,  which 
push  out  from  the  base  of  the  new  growths,  are  to 
be  found,  and  they  may  be  injured  if  the  compost 
is  allowed  to  become  at  all  dry.  The  shallow  pans 
now  so  much  used  for  Orchid  culture  are  well 
adapted  for  some  Dendrobiums.  Eulophia  guineen- 
sis  and  the  variety  of  it,  purpurata.  may  be  re- 
potted now.  The  variety  purpurata  has  the  richer 
coloured  flowers,  but  the  whitish  rose-striped  lip 
of  the  normal  form  is  very  pretty.  It  may  be  re- 
potted with  a  batch  of  Calanthes,  as  the  same  pot- 
ting material  will  answer.  I  do  not  think  I  alluded 
last  week  to  Lajlia  albida  and  Lselia  aatumnalis. 
These  have  been  kept  comparatively  dry  and  in  a 
temperature  of  about  50°  during  the  winter.  They 
may  now  be  repotted  and  should  be  placed  very  near 
the  glass  roof;  they  require  scarcely  any  shade.  The 
plantsof  Cvpripedium  caudatumin  the  shadypart  of 
the  Cattleya  house  are  now  making  vigorous  growth 
and  showing  their  flower-spikes.  I  find  that  they  suc- 
ceed best  when  planted  in  good  loam  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum,  and  they  do  best 
when  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  Sphagnum 
Moss  in  a  growing  state;  they  require  ample 
drainage,  and  the  flower-pots  should  be  filled 
about  half-full  of  potsherds.  I  had  the  surface 
renewed  by  working  in  some  fibrous  loam  amongst 
the  Sphagnum,  as  it  had  grown  rather  too  much. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  repot  these  ;  I  think  it  is 
better  to  repot  them  when  they  pa^s  out  of  bloom 
in  June.  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  which  has 
also  been  kept  dry  during  the  winter,  but  in  the 
hghtest  position  in  the  Cattleya  house  we  could 
obtain  for  it,  is  now  starting  into  growth,  and  if 
the  plants  are  to  bloom  at  all,  the  flower-spikes 
come  with  the  new  growths,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  their  natural  tendency  is  downwards;  indeed 
the  stems  are  much  too  slender  to  support  the 
spikes  in  an  upright  position.  All  our  plants  are 
in  flower-pots,  but  I  much  prefer  to  see  them  grown 
in  teak  baskets,  the  spikes  hanging  down  over  the 
sides  of  the  baskets.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
splendid  eflfect  of  hundreds  of  flower-spikes  hang- 
ing down  from  baskets  in  this  way  in  the  St. 
Albans  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

All  our  houses  have  been  fumigated.  Green-fly 
is  easily  killed,  but  fumigating  carefully  done 
two  or  three  times  will  also  get  rid  of  the  thrips. 
Woodlice  may  not  be  altogether  absent,  and  they 
unseen  eat  many  of  the  young  roots  that  have  run 
in  amongst  the  drainage.  They  will  get  under- 
neath slices  of  Potatoes  laid  on  the  compost,  and 
so  may  be  captured.  Cockro.iches  can  be  treated 
to  beetle  poison.  The  temperatures  of  the  various 
houses  may  now  be  kept  as  under.  The  cool  house 
should  range  from  .50°  at  night  to  f.0°  by  day  ;  the 
Cattleya  house  (10^  at  night,  rising  to  70°  by  day; 
the  East  India  house  tJ5°  to  75°.  We  grow  our 
Mexican  Cattleyas  and  Lsclias  in  a  house  where  the 
temperature  is  from  50°  to  55°  at  night,  but  rising 
by  day  to  75°  or  80°  with  the  sun  upon  them. 

J.  Douglas. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
SuccESSlONAL  PEAS.— Although  the  earliest  Peas 
sown  in  the  open  have  not  as  yet  made  much  pro- 
gress, by  the  time  this  appears  in  print  a  succes- 
sional  sowing  should  take  place,  or  in  all  probability 
there  will  be  a  break  in  the  supply.  This  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  happen  if  only  second  earlies  are 
sown,  as  these  take  longer  to  ccme  to   maturity. 
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Not  that  it  is  advisable  to  sow  the  early  rounds, 
the  exception  being  William  I.  Such  as  Exonian, 
William  Hurst.  English  Wonder,  or  others  of  that 
character  should  be  sown.  A  good  second  early 
should  also  be  sown  at  the  same  time,  as  in  this 
way  a  close  succession  is  obtained.  As  the  first 
sowing  comes  through  the  ground  keep  a  sharp  look 
out  for  slugs  and  birds,  which  will  soon  destroy  them 
if  not  taken  well  care  of.  Lightly  dusting  with 
soot  is  a  good  antidote  against  the  former.  For 
birds,  wire  guards  must  either  be  placed  over  the 
rows  from  end  to  end,  or,  failing  these,'three  rows 
of  black  thread  should  be  stretched  over  them  from 
end  to  end.  Hoeing  whilst  the  surface  is  dry  must 
also  be  attended  to,  this  facilitating  a  healthy 
growth.  Early  mouliing  up  of  the  rows  and  plac- 
ing some  small  sticks  to  the  Peas  as  soon  as  ready 
are  also  beneficial. 

I^X•REASING    AND     PLANTING    SeAKALE. — It    is 

now  time  attention  was  turned  to  the  planting  of 
root  cuttings  of  Se  \kale,  as  it  matters  little  how 
early  they  are  planted  as  long  as  the  soil  is  in  fit 
condition.  If  the  roots  have  been  taken  good  care 
of  as  I  have  advised,  they  will  already  have  been 
made  into  cuttings  and  laid  into  soil  in  either  a 
cool  shed  or  frame,  and  will  also  have  formed  in- 
cipient buds.  This  makes  all  the  diflierence  in 
their  starting  early  into  growth,  as  if  in  a  dormant 
state  when  planted  they  are  much  later  in  starting. 
In  this  latter  case,  and  it  the  cuttings  are  not  made, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  them  and  plac- 
ing them  in  a  gentle  warmth  to  start  them  into 
growth. 

Planting  Seaicalk.— Select  an  open  plot  which 
is  in  a  well  worked  and  fertile  state.  It  is  also  par- 
tial to  decayed  and  burned  garden  refuse.  If  suffi- 
cient is  not  at  hand  for  deeply  digging  into  the 
soil  it  should  be  reserved  for  sprinkling  along  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  at  the  time  of  planting.  Into 
old  garden  soils  black  with  humus  through  years  of 
manuring,  point  in  a  dressing  of  lime  at  the  time  of 
planting.  In  jjreparing  for  plaulingcut  outa  trench 
straight  down  with  a  spade,  and  in  this  place  the 
sets  a  foot  apart,  the  tops  being  just  beneath  the 
surface.  The  rows  should  be  2  feet  apart.  Seakale 
being  partial  to  salt,  a  slight  sprinkling  should  be 
given  after  it  has  been  well  started  into  growth, 
and  another  three  weeks  later.  This  with  a  hoeing 
after  the  top  growth  is  fairly  visible  will  do  a  deal 
of  good. 

Eaelx  Caeeots.— Where  Carrots  are  looked  for 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  earliest  will  now  bo  grow- 
ing freely  in  hotbeds  formed  early  in  the  year. 
To  keep  up  a  clo.=e  succession  of  young  and  tender 
roots  another  bed  must  now  be  formeJ.  In  some 
gardens  the  earliest  sowings  will  now  be  taking 
place,  but  by  sowing  on  warm  borders  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  quite  asearly  roots  can  be  stoired 
as  under  the  protection  of  glass,  which  must  be  re- 
sorted to  it'  earliness  is  desired.  A  gentle  hotbel 
formed  with  a  depth  of  fermenting  material  of  2 
feet  is  ample,  this  being  surfaced  with  5  inches  or 
()  inches  of  sandy  soil,  sowing  the  seeds  thinly  in 
shallow  drills.  By  keeping  the  soil  freshened  up 
with  tepid  water  the  seedlings  will  not  be  long  in 
appearing,  and  with  free  ventilation  good  early 
roots  will  be  forthcoming.  Early  Carrots  may  also 
be  forwarded  by  covering  a  space  on  a  warm  south 
border  with  either  a  ground  vinery,  low  frame,  or 
even  a  spare  light  or  two  le^ting  on  a  tier  or  two 
of  bricks,  the  precaution  bsing  taken  to  fill  in  or 
provide  a  depth  of  sandy  and  fertile  soil  for  them 
to  gi'ow  in,  as  in  this  the  roots  soon  come  to  a 
usable  size.  Failing  lights  or  any  glass  covering, 
a  slight  hotbed,  and  this  surfaced  with  soil,  will 
bring  them  on  quicker  than  depending  upon  those 
raised  without  this  aid.  A  mat  or  two  or  dressed 
canvas  laid  across  the  top  and  resting  on  supports 
will  keep  all  secure  until  the  seedlings  appear, 
when  the  covering  would  be  only  needed  on  cold 
niiht  i. 

Sowing  Caekots  on  warm  bordees.— Whether 
this  can  be  dona  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print 
will  depend  upon  the  state  of  tlie  weather.  During 
early  and  favourable  springs  sowings  may  well  take 
plac3  at  any  time  after  the  1st  of  March.  If  the 
soil  is  not  as  desired,  it,  is  an  easy  matter  to  spread 
over  it  a  layer  of  sifted  old  potting  soil  or  burned 


garden  refuse  with  a  little  leaf  soil  if  any  should  be  at 
hand.  The  Early  Horn  varieties  should  be  sown 
now.  Early  Nantes  or  any  other  good  selection  of 
stump-rooted  being  also  excellent  for  sowing  in 
connection  with  I  hem. 

Early  Turnip.*.— As  it  has  now  become  the 
recognised  practice  to  forward  the  earliest  Turnips 
by  gentle  forcing  and  also  a  later  lot  by  merely 
affording  protection  with  a  cold  frame,  sowing  in 
the  open  need  not  take  place  so  early.  Very  early 
sowings,  as  a  rule,  in  the  open  must  be  looked 
upon  as  very  doubtful.  It  no  provision  has  been 
already  made  for  sowing  under  glass  and  Turnips 
are  e.\-pected  early,  the  wisest  course  is  not  to  rely 
exclu?ively  upon  an  open-air  sowing,  but  if  possible 
to  devote  a  spare  light  or  two  to  forward  a 
portion  of  the  crop,  as  with  this  aid  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  seedlings  bolting  instead  of  bulbing,  as  they 
are  very  apt  to  if  an  unfavourable  time  should  en- 
sue when  sown  in  the  open.  The  soil  should  be 
rich  and  friable  both  for  sowing  under  glass,  for 
forcing,  or  for  the  first  sowings  in  the  open  air. 
Early  MiUn  is  the  best  variety.  A  fairly  moist 
soil  and  the  protection  of  lights  with  free  ventila- 
tion upon  all  favourable  occasions  until  the  lights 
can  be  removed  altogether  will  produce  an  early 
supply  of  useful  bulbs.  The  sowing  in  the  open 
air  should  not  be  a  large  one.  Rather  make  suc- 
cessive sowings  every  ten  days.  The  sowing  for 
the  earliest  should  be  on  a  warm  site  and  the  other 
on  an  east  border.  A.  Young. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  potting.— Pelargoniums  —Those 
plants  that  are  intended  to  flower  the  ear- 
liest (without  any  hard  forcing)  should  be  now 
without  delay  shifted  into  their  blooming  pots,  if 
this  work  be  not  already  done.  For  very  early 
forcing,  any  shift  now  given  will  not  be  in  time  to 
reap  good  results.  The  later  batches  for  May  and 
June  should  also  be  potted  as  soon  as  possible, 
leaving  the  fancy  varieties  a  little  longer  if  they 
be  not  yet  showing  much  symptoms  of  active 
growth.  These  latter  are  rather  more  tender  than 
the  regal  and  show  varieties,  and  compared  with 
them  do  not  require  quite  so  much  pot  room.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  plants  in  each  case  were 
shaken  out  and  reduced  at  the  roots  after  going 
through  the  resting  and  ripening  process  of  the 
past  season.  If  not,  they  will  already  be  in  pots 
quite  largo  enough,  except  in  the  case  of  small 
plant*,  which  may  be  potted  on;  but  the  others 
should  only  have  a  top-dresssing.  The  best  results 
are,  however,  attained  by  reducing  in  the  autumn 
and  potting  on  again  in  the  spring.  In  no  case 
should  a  large  shift  be  given,  into  the  next  size  of 
|)0t  being  ample  for  decorative  plants.  Large 
shifts  only  encourage  a  prolonged  leaf-growth  at 
the  expense  of  bloom. 

If  good  soil  in  the  form  of  fibrous  loam  and 
leaf-mould  is  obtainable.  I  would  not  advise  the 
use  of  artificial  manrr.s  with  the  potting  mix- 
ture ;  these  will  serve  a  good  purpose  when  the 
soil  is  indifferent,  but  at  other  times  it  is  a  waste 
so  to  use  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  only 
add  to  the  loam  and  leaf-mould  some  spent  Mush- 
roam-bed  manure ;  this  assists  in  keeping  the 
soil  open,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  fancy 
section.  Failing  this  manure,  I  would  use  for 
these  latter  a  little  peat.  The  potting  need  not  be 
done  in  too  very  firm  a  manner,  as  compared  with 
plants  that  are  to  remain  permanently  in  their 
pots.  A  potting  stick,  it  is  true,  will  be  useful,  but 
it  need  not,  all  the  same,  be  used  in  a  severe  man- 
ner. Those  plants  that  are  bushy  from  amongst 
the  early  b.atch  will  not  need  stopping ;  these 
will  then  flower  all  the  sooner,  but  others  should  be 
pinched  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  whilst  the 
mid- season  and  late  stock  should  be  left  for  a  time, 
or,  if  needful,  have  two  stoppings  instead  of  one. 
A  deal  may  be  done,  by  simply  paying  due  atten- 
tion to  pinching  the  shoots,  in  prolonging  the 
flowering  season.  Neglect  it,  and  there  will  be  a 
glut  of  flower,  causing  the  season  to  be  a  shorter 
one,  with  more  crowding  whilst  in  bloom.  Unless 
the  hou-es  be  so  constructed  as  to  bring  the  plants 


near  to  the  glass  in  the  usual  way,  there  is  nothing 
to  surpass  shelves  for  these  Pelargoniums.  I  am 
myself  partial  to  the  shelves,  as  they  afford  a  fre3 
circulation  of  air  all  around  the  plants.  Caution 
for  some  few  weeks  will  be  necessary  in  respect  to 
watering  ;  if  over-watered,  the  foliage  will  assume 
a  sickly  hue,  from  which  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
afterwards  to  effect  restoration  to  health. 

Fuchsias. — Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  shake 
out  and  reduce  the  balls  of  old  plants,  repotting 
them  at  least  into  one  size  smaller  pot  or  two  if 
possible.  The  plants  if  dust-dry  at  the  roots 
should  have  a  soaking  in  tepid  wa'er  before  being 
repottel.  This  will  be  found  a  deal  better  than 
giving  much  water  immediatelj  after  potting,  being 
better  for  the  plants  and  better  for  the  soil  too. 
The  same  soil  as  that  recommended  for  the  Pelar- 
goniums will  suit  very  well,  save  thit  rather  more 
of  the  old  Mushroom  bed  manure  m  ly  be  safely 
added.  I  have  found  that  Fuchsias  are  very 
p.artial  to  this.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  the  knife 
freely  in  pruning  ;  a  few  shoots  the  less,  but  these 
all  the  stronger,  will  give  better  results.  Where 
there  is  the  possibility  of  training  pl.ants  upon  the 
roof  so  as  to  overhang  the  pathway  in  any  house,  a 
most  beautiful  effect  is  produced.  Plants  suitable 
for  this  purpose  should  be  chosen  and  pruned  ac- 
cordingly. Again,  where  there  is  room  for  B''uchsias 
as  basket  plants,  as  in  faiily  lofty  conservatories 
or  greenhouses,  they  can  thus  be  turned  to  good 
account,  those  of  pendulous  growth  being  chosen 
in  both  case.5.  Cuttings  should  also  be  put  in  at 
once  or  as  soon  as  they  are  fit.  Plants  started 
earlier  are  the  best  for  taking  stock,  but  otherwise 
early  starting  is  not  advisable  in  a  regular  way, 
as  it  causes  too  much  crowding  for  a  time  before 
there  is  .space  for  the  plants  to  have  justice  done 
them.  For  the  first  weeks  after  potting,  a  Peach 
house  or  a  vinery  recently  startei  will  be  good 
places  for  them,  the  moisture  from  the  syringing 
being  almost  sufficient  for  a  time. 

BouvAEUlAS. — The  old  plants  of  these  should  be 
shaken  out  as  tn  the  case  of  Fuchsias,  bing  then 
potted  into  smaller  pots  where  it  is  intended  to 
treat  them  on  the  planted-out  system  later  on.  If 
so  be  the  roots  are  in  good  condition  and  the  plants 
are  then  to  be  kept  in  pots,  then  reduce  sufficiently 
in  the  case  of  large  plants  for  them  to  go  back  into 
the  same  size  of  pot.  If  cuttings  are  short,  the  roots 
in  either  case  will  answer  for  joropagation  in  their 
stead.  Some  at  least  of  these  caii  be  had  without 
much  trouble  or  distress  to  the  plants  ;  those  that 
have  been  grown  for  a  season  in  po:s  will  supply 
the  best  roots  for  this  purpose.  The  same  position 
as  that  given  the  Fuchsias  will  for  a  time  be  need- 
ful, or  they  will  bear  a  little  more  warmth  with 
safety.  Previous  to  potting  the  pruning  should  be 
attended  to.  following  on  the  same  lines  as  for  bush 
plants  of  Fuchsias.  The  Bouvardias  are  at  times 
liable  to  attacks  of  brown  scale.  Immediately  the 
pruning  is  done  any  plants  infested  with  this  in- 
sect should  have  a  thorough  cleansing.  If  the 
mealy  bug  is  the  trouble  instead  of  the  scale,  it  rray 
be  made  warm  for  this  pest  by  syringing  with  hot 
water  whilst  the  plants  are  destitute  of  young  and 
tender  foliage,  not  otherwise. 

James  Hudson. 


HARDY   FRUITS. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines. — A  long  spell  of  dull 
muggy  weather  has  forwarded  the  fruit  buds  on 
these  considerably,  but  there  is  such  an  abundance 
of  them  that  the  loss  of  some  during  the  operation 
of  pruning  and  nailing  will  not  greatly  signify. 
Leaving  the  young  wood  as  long  as  possible  to 
swing  clear  of  the  walls  has  retarded  bud-move- 
ment considerably,  but  thetreesoughtnotany  longer 
to  be  left  as  they  are.  If  the  old  bearing  wood 
was  freely  cut  out  when  the  trees  were  loosened, 
not  much  pruning  remains  to  be  done,  it  being  un- 
wise to  prune  so  hard  as  in  the  case  of  indoor  trees. 
The  first  proceeding  should  be  to  shorten  back 
some  of  the  more  straggling,  and  also  long,  nearly 
naked  branches  to  well-placed  inner  growths,  neg- 
licling  to  thus  foreshorten  being  the  frequent 
cause  of  trees  being  badly  furnished  with  bearing 
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wood  other  than  at  the  extremities.  Next  cut  out 
all  old  bearing  wood  that  can  be  spared,  its  place 
being  taken  by  ripened  younfr  shoots  now  well  set 
witli  fruit  buds.  Nor  should  the  latter  be  too 
freely  reserved,  as  they  ought  to  be  trained  not 
less  than  4  inches  apart.  There  will  now  be  no 
difficulty  in  deciiing  which  are  the  fruit  and 
which  the  wood  buds,  and  all  small  shoots  with  a 
wood  bud  at  the  point  only  should  be  saved 
to  their  full  length.  Those  about  the  size  of 
slate  pencils  at  their  thickest  end  should,  where 
this  can  be  done  safely,  be  shortened  to  a  length 
of  about  12  inches,  cutting  always  to  a  wood  bud, 
and  which  is  usually  found  in  the  centre  of  triple 
bads.  Those  nearerthe  size  of  a  lead  pencil  should  be 
left  to  a  length  of  from  IS  inches  to  2  feet,  though, 
as  a  rule,  the  fewer  of  these  there  are  on  a  tree  the 
better.  The  plan  of  reserving  fruiting  wood  princi- 
pally on  the  upper  side  of  the  branches  is  a  good 
one,  as  it  much  simplifies  the  work  of  training. 
All  young  shoots  that  set  out  straight  from  the 
trees  ought  always  to  be  cut  cleanly  off. 

Young  tree:s — Maidens  planted  just  as  re- 
ceived from  the  nurseries  slioiild  be  cut  back  to 
below  where  they  have  branched,  or  say  to 
within  ')  inches  of  the  union  of  scion  with  the 
stock.  Four,  and  sometimes  six,  well -placed 
young  shoots  can  usually  be  laid  in  from  hard 
pruned  maidens,  and  these  being  cut  back  to  about 
half  their  length  at  the  winter  pruning  following, 
enough  leading  growths  will  then  be  obtained  to 
form  the  foundation  of  a  good  fan-shaped  tree. 
Trained  trees  recently  planted  are  mostly  furnished 
with  eight  or  ten  strong  young  shoots,  and  none 
too  well  ripened.  If  these  are  hard  pruned  the 
growth  obtained  during  the  summer  may  prove  too 
gross  to  be  either  productive  or  suitable  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  lasting  tree.  Leave  them, 
therefore,  at  about  the  same  length  as  advised  in 
the  case  of  the  different  sizes  of  fruiting  shoots  on 
olier  trees,  bearing  in  mind  that  hard  pruning  is 
only  desirable  in  the  instance  of  weakly  growths 
that  require  strengthening. 

Tkainixg  in  all  cases  should  be  done  with  the 
greatest  care,  especial  pains  being  taken  not  to 
brui«e  or  damage  the  bark  with  either  the  hammei-. 
shreds,  or  ties,  gumming  and  consequent  loss  of 
branch  often  resulting  from  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  those  training  the  trees.  Any  old  shreds 
that  unduly  confine  the  bark,  or  nails  that  press 
against  the  latter,  should  always  be  removed. 
After  the  main  branches  have  been  disposed  thinly 
and  evenly  all  over  the  space  tc  be  filled,  lay  in 
the  smaller  and  fruiting  wood  between  them  and, 
as  before  advised,  avoid  crowding. 

Pbotecting  feuit  blos.^(5M.— Fruit  buds  on  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  both  abundant  and  strong. 
All  that  is  wanted,  therefore,  is  a  favourable 
flowering  time,  and  then  if  there  are  no  severe  late 
frosts,  exceptionally  heavy  crops  should  be  had. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the 
weather  being  favourable,  and  all  who  would  feel 
more  certain  about  having  crops  must  take  the 
precaution  of  protecting  as  many  trees  as  possible 
while  in  flower.  Apricots  in  particular  ought  to 
be  well  protected,  and  if  glazed  copings  and  blinds 
cannot  be  afforded  these,  the  least  that  can  be 
done  is  to  affix  board  copings  and  blinds  of  some 
kind.  Failing  blinds,  then  ought  flsh-nets  to  be 
hung  slackly  over  them,  two  or  even  three  thick- 
nesses being  desirable.  These  must  be  kept  well 
clear  of  the  trees  by  means  of  long  poles  5  feet  or 
so  apart,  let  into  the  ground  2  feet  cle.-ir  of  the 
wall  and  reaching  well  up  to  the  coping.  Branches 
of  flat-growing  Firs  fastened  securely  to  poles  over 
the  trees  are  the  last  alternative, 'and  certainly 
better  than  nothing  at  all.  Piums  will  be  in  flower 
nearly  or  quite  as  soon  as  Apricots,  and  these 
again  pay  well  for  protection.  They  ought  to  have 
either  blinds  or  fish-netting  hung  over  them,  the 
former  as  a  matter  of  course  being  so  fixe  1  as  to 
be  readily  run  over  or  off  the  trees.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  hardier  than  either  of  the  foregoinif, 
put,  all  the  same,  should  be  protected.  In  most 
instances  slackly-hung  doubled  fish-nets  and  poles 
^ff*  ^'^  ^^^  protection  they  get,  but  it  pays  well  to 
afford  more  effective  coverings  than  these.  Either 
ingi  domo.   cotton   or   canvas  blinds  should   be 


furnished  with  rings  to  run  on  rods  fastened  to 
hoard  copings  and  stout  wires  strained  to  posts  2 
feet  or  more  from  the  wall,  or  else  they  may  be 
made  in  greater  widths  and  run  up  and  down  on 
rollers.  It  requires  no  great  amount  of  ingenuity 
to  devise  a  perfect  method  of  covering  with  blinds 
so  as  to  absolutely  defy  the  most  severe  spring 
frosts.  Later  on  these  blinds  will  be  found  of  the 
greatest  service  in  warding  off  cold  easterly  winds, 
and  not  unfrequently  are  more  valuea  for  this 
purpose  than  for  the  protection  they  afford  from 
frosts.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  must 
be  very  securely  fastened,  strong  winds  being 
liable  to  dash  them  about  unless  well  tied  down. 
Dessert  Cherries  sometimes  suffer  badly  from 
spring  frosts,  and  if  possible  should  be  protected. 
Pears  are  not  often  protected,  but  they  fully  merit 
better  treatment.  Already  the  buds  are  very  for- 
ward, and  if  either  lish-nets  or  blinds  can  be 
spared,  some  of  the  most  valuable  Pears,  notably 
Jargonelle,  Beurru  d"Amanlis,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Marie 
Louise,  Glou  Morceau.  Easter  Beurre,  .Josephine  de 
Malines,  and  Beurru  Kance,  should  be  covered  at 
once.  .Severe  frosts  will,  and  often  do,  greatly 
injure  the  buds  without  destroying  them  outright, 
and  that  is  why  the  advice  is  given  to  protect 
early.  W.  Igguldbn. 
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PRUNING  MAIDEN  APPLE  TREES. 

WiiEitE  strict  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
double  the  number  of  maiden  trees  can  be  bought 
for  the  same  money  as  is  needed  for  established 
trees.  The  great  point  about  growing  these  maiden 
Apple  trees  is  that  of  a  proper  method  of  pruning 
them  the  first  season  after  planting.  Mistakes  are 
continually  being  madein  this  respect  when  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  future  tree,  no  matter  what 
form  it  is  to  assume.  Many  fruit  tree  growers  for 
sale  follow  a  wrong  principle  in  the  first  pruning 
of  the  trees.  Instead  of  confining  their  efforts  to 
the  proper  formation  of  the  future  tree,  they 
allow  it  to  grow  into  Ihe  largest  size  available 
in  the  shortest  period.  This  method  may 
suit  their  individual  purpose,  but  the  form 
is  important  to  the  possessor  of  the  future 
trees,  and  little  considered  by  the  vendor.  From 
my  experience  in  a  truly  rural  district,  I  find 
that  the  idea  amongst  the  cottage  population  es- 
pecially is  that  if  they  procure  apparently  a  large 
tree,  which  is  only  so  in  height  and  at  a  small 
outlay,  they  have  obtained  not  only  a  good  bar- 
gain, but  all  that  is  desirable  ;  whereas  if  they  had 
bought  at  double  the  cost  trees  of  less  height,  but 
with  a  perfect  foundation  as  to  a  sufficient  number 
of  branches,  they  would  have  been  gainers  in  the 
end.  Even  amongst  that  class  of  cultivators  who 
are  supposed  to  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  fruit 
culture  the  subject  of  pruning  maiden  trees  is  not 
too  well  understood. 

Maiden  trees  vary  in  height  and  strength  accord- 
ing to  the  habit  of  each  variety,  as  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  at  2  feet  high  would  be  counted  equally 
good  with  Lord  Grosvenor  at  3  feet,  and  others 
more  robust  1  foot  higher.  Like  all  other 
fruit  trees,  maidens  are  best  planted  as  early 
in  November  as  possible.  When  maiden  trees 
are  planted  in  their  permanent  position,  they 
need  perhaps  more  careful  pruning  at  the  roots 
than  any  other  form  of  tree.  The  object  is  to  dis- 
pense with  any  possible  tap  root,  that  would,  if 
unmolested,  work  its  way  deeply  into  the  soil  in 
a  perpendicular  dii-eclion.  The  main  roots  of  the 
maiden  trees  should  be  cut  at  planting  time  to 
within  Ij  inches  of  their  base.  I  endeavour  to 
keep  all  the  roots  as  near  to  the  surface  as 
possible,  esi.ecially  where  the  soil  is  heavy  and 
retentive.  Maiden  trees  planted  in  the  autumn  I 
like  to  prune  during  the  first  half  of  February, 
provided,  of  course,  the  weather  is  favourable.  If 
the  operation  is  left  much  longer  than  the  time 


named  and  the  sap  is  on  the  move,  the  base  eyes 
do  not  push  into  growth  so  freely  nor  so  regularly. 

In  forming  st mdards,  or  what  are  known  as  half- 
standards,  a  different  plan  must  be  followed.  Cir- 
cumstances, too,  have  to  ba  considered  as  to  the 
requirements  of  such  trees  and  the  position  they 
are  to  occupy.  If  the  situation  is  fully  sheltered 
and  other  fruit  trees  are  to  be  grown  under  the 
Apples,  or  if  the  base  is  Grass,  then  full-sized  stan- 
dards are  the  best.  The  stems  of  these  should 
range  from  6  feet  to  7  feet,  according  to  the  va- 
riety. The  minimum  length  of  stem  will  suffice 
for  those  of  erect  habit,  like  Alfriston,  for  instance  ; 
while  others  that  are  more  drooping  in  character, 
Ecklinville  for  example,  should  have  the  full 
length  of  stem.  These  heights  include  that  por- 
tion of  the  Crab  stock  which  is  left  above  ground, 
in  some  cases  from  9  inches  to  1  foot.  In  the 
case  where  Apples  only  are  to  be  grown,  with 
perhaps  one  bush  tree  in  between,  or  perhaps 
vegetables,  or  where  the  situation  is  somewhat 
exposed,  what  are  known  as  half-standards  are  the 
most  serviceable  ;  these  should  have  a  clean  stem 
of  4  feet  from  the  ground-line.  Such  varieties  as 
Co.x's  Orange  Pippin  and  Worcester  Pearmain  suc- 
ceed admirably  under  this  method  of  training. 
When  the  desired  height  is  reached,  remove  the 
extreme  point  of  growth  to  induce  side  shoots  to 
form  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  future  head  of, 
say,  from  three  to  five  branches  to  commence.  If 
these  are  cut  bjck  to  within  4  inches  of  the  base 
the  following  year,  a  perfect  head  will  in  time  be 
had. 

Apple  trees  grown  in  bush  form  are  perhaps  the 
most  generally  employed,  whether  it  be  for  a  lew 
trees  in  the  kitchen  or  fruit  garden,  or  on  a  large 
scale  for  market  u*e.  Properly  trained  and  well- 
cultivated  bushes  produce  the  best  results,  both  in 
point  of  quantity  and  general  good  quality,  and  they 
are  not  so  likely  to  suffer  from  strong  wind,  where 
the  position  is  at  all  exposed,  as  standard  trees.  It 
is  in  this  form  of  tree  that  so  many  mistakes  are 
madein  the  initial  pruning.  The  great  fault  in 
laving  the,foundation  of  the  future  bush  is  allowing 
too  much  length  of  shoot  to  remain  when  pruning 
the  maiden  tree.  I  have  before  me  several  ex- 
amples of  trees  that  were  wrongly  pruned  as 
maidens.  The  tiue  bush  is  one  that  has  its 
branches  coming  from  the  main  stem  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground,  just  sufficient  to  show  the 
tree  with  a  clean  leg  or  stem.  The  examples  pre- 
viously alluded  to  are  Lord  Grosvenor  and  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling.  The  former  was  cut  to  within  2 
feet  3  inches  of  the  graft,  the  result  of  the  season's 
growth  being  three  shoots  within  10  inches  of  the 
apex,  thus  leaving  17  inches  of  stem,  with  but  a 
few  fruit  buds  pushing  from  the  eyes.  In  the  case 
of  the  second-named  example,  a  length  of  2  feet 
<i  icches  of  stem  was  left  at  pruning  time.  The 
result  is  two  shoots  at  the  extreme  end,  with  a  few 
smaller  growths  below  and  a  bare  stem  of  17  inches 
from  the  junction  to  the  lowest  small  shoots. 
Other  examples  cut  at  IG  inches  from  the  graft 
exhibit  better  results,  having  two  to  four  vigorous 
shoots,  but  with  the  lower  eyes  still  dormant. 
Lane's  Prince  Alb;rt  exhibits  a  still  farther  in- 
stance. In  one  case  a  length  of  shoot  2  feet  3 
inches  was  left,  the  result  being  two  shoots  at  the 
apex  ;)  inches  long,  with  a  few  buds  and  smaller 
shoots  below.  The  proper  way  to  prune  maidens  to 
obtain  desirable  bushes  should  be  to  cut  to  a  cer- 
tain length,  so  as  to  induce  the  desired  number  of 
shoots  to  grow  to  furnish  a  proper  foundation. 
The  length  of  shoot  to  be  left  varies  somewhat, 
according  to  the  manner  of  growth  of  each  sort. 
For  instance,  trees  of  vigorous  habit  should  be  cut 
lower  than  others  less  strong.  As  a  further  illus- 
tration, Bramley's  Seedling  was  pruned  to  within 
s  inches  of  the  base  ;  the  result  is  five  stout  shoots, 
which  have  been  cut  to  within  15  inches  of  where 
pruned  last  jeai".  Another  season  a  greater  length 
of  shoot  will  possibly  be  left;.  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  was  allowed  10  inches  of  shoot ;  in  this  case 
five  shoots  resulted,  which  are  quite  enough  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  future  bush.  When  the  tr.  cs 
in  question  are  four  years  old,  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  ten  or  twelve  main  branches.  The 
fiUing-in  of   the  smaller  branches  will  be  easily 
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accomplished  ;  thus  well-balanced  trees,  which  not 
only  give  the  cultivator  more  fruit,  but  are  a 
greater  credit  to  him  than  the  "lanky  "  specimens 
before  alluded  to,  are  obtained. 

Espalier  -  grown  trees  require  hard  pruning  at 
first  to  give  them  the  necessary  shape.  If  the 
lower  branches  were  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  from  the 
ground,  valuable  space  would  be  lost ;  besides,  the 
tree  would  not  be  shapely.  In  pruning  maiden 
trees  for  espaliers,  the  aim  should  be  to  get  one 
pair  of  branches  and  a  leader  the  first  year.  To 
secure  this  object,  cut  the  upright  shoot  to  within 
6  inches  of  the  junction.  By  following  up  this 
practice  the  next  year,  branches  are  then  obtained 
evenly  on  both  tides  of  the  leader,  which  gives 
the  necesf-ary  shape.  Perhaps  no  form  of  training 
needs  such  a  rigid  adherence  to  hard  pruning  of 
the  maiden  tree  as  the  e-yalier,  which  is  an  inte- 
resting a?  well  as  a  profitable  method  of  cultivat- 
ing Apple  t  rees. 

The  cordon  plan  of  growing  Apple  trees  is  now 
much  in  favour,  and  lightly  so,  as  where  trees  of 
this  form  can  be  grown  there  need  be  no  bare 
places  on  the  walls.  In  the  case  of  planting  new 
trees  of  any  kind  to  remain,  several  years 
are  needed  before  the  wall  space  is  covered  ;  here, 
then,  is  a  capital  chance  to  plant  a  few  single  cor- 
don Apple  trees.  Again,  they  may  be  utilised  by 
the  side  of  a  path,  tiained  in  an  upright  form  and 
arched  over.  "Wherever  employed  they  will  be 
found  profitable.  Much  of  the  finest  fruit  comes 
from  cordons,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  on 
each  tree  being  restricted.  In  pruning  for  the 
first  time  the  variety  must  be  considered  ;  some 
will  endure  a  greater  length  of  stem  being  left 
than  others.  Some  varieties  are  better  adapted  for 
this  form  of  culture  than  others,  owing  to  their 
readiness  to  produce  side  s-hools.  The  Queen, 
Ecklinville,  Cox's  Orange  and  Blenheim  Orange  are 
e.xamples  of  free  growth  in  this  respect.  Such  as 
those  quoted  may  be  cut  to  within  2  feet  of  the 
gra''t  with  a  good  promise  of  success.  Strong- 
growing  kinds  about  which  there  is  a  doubt  of 
their  breakinur  regularly  into  growth  should  be  cut 
to  within  1  foot  of  the  base.  A  greater  length 
may  be  left  the  second  year  if  the  object  be  to 
cover  the  allotted  space  quickly,  as  by  that  time 
the  tree  will  be  better  established  and  consequently 
in  a  better  condition  to  send  out  shoots  more 
numerously. 

Pyramids  require  hard  pruning  in  the  first  stage 
to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  future  tree  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the  leader  to  advance 
rapidly  at  any  time.  E.  Molyneux. 


Strawberry  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury. — I  see  mention  has  been  made  a  good  deal 
of  late  anent  the  merits  of  this  Strawberry  for 
early  forcing.  I  have  seen  splendid  fruits  of  it  in 
February  and  March  at  Heckfield  during  the  late 
Mr.  Wildsmith's  time.  This  was  his  favourite  sort, 
and  he  was  no  mean  judge  of  a  good  Strawberry, 
having  tried  many  sorts.  Perhaps  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  forced  Strawberries  during  the  months 
named  could  be  seen  there,  which  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  value  of  anv  particular  variety. 
— E.  M. 

Late-kept  Grape  Bros  Colman.  —  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  S.  Castle  sent  me  a  few  berries  of 
Gros  Colman  Grape  as  late  as  March  to  prove  how 
greatly  the  quality  was  improved  by  being  kept 
later  than  the  bulk  of  this  variety  is  usually  eaten. 
Those  berries  fully  bore  out  all  Mr.  Castle  main- 
tained, the  quality  being  remarkably  good.  Re- 
cently I  packed  the  last  bunches  of  Gros  Colman 
we  had  left,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
quality  of  some  of  the  beriies  I  tasted.  The  ob- 
jectionable Ivy-like  flavour  that  is  only  too  appa- 
rent during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  had 
quite  disappeared,  and  a  richness  coupled  with  a 
very  pleasing  flavour  had  developed.  They  cer- 
tainly were  not  so  solid  as  Lady  Djwne's  grown 
and  kept  alongside,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  superiority  of  Gros  Colman  for  the  time  being. 
Unfortunately,  keepiog  the  latter  much  after  mid- 
winter entails  a  cons'derable  amount  of  waste.     It 


is  not  naturally  a  very  late  keeping  variety  in  fact; 
whereas  with  Lady  Downe's  there  is  very  little 
waste,  especially  if  the  thinning  out  of  berries  has 
been  fairly  severe  at  the  outset.  A  free  use  of  fire 
heat  during  the  ripening  period  somewhat  mili- 
tates against  perfect  colouring  of  Gros  Colman, 
but  is  necessary  if  long  keeping  is  attempted,  some 
of  the  bunches  with  reddish  black  berries  which 
ripened  immediately  over  the  hot- water  pipes  keep- 
ing better  than  others  more  nearly  black  in  colour, 
and  which  did  cot  get  quite  so  much  heat. — W.  I. 

Sand  for  Muscat  Grapfs. — It  is  surprising 
how  tlie  roots  of  Muscat  Vines  revel  in  a  dressing 
of  sard  when  h,id  on  the  surface  after  the  loose 
soil  has  been  scraped  off.  The  sharper  or  more 
gritty  it  is  the  better.  A  diessing  half  an  inch 
thick  spread  over  the  border  next  to  the  roots  is 
not  too  much,  coveiing  this  with  some  partly  de- 
cayed turf  and  wood  ashes  mixed.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  understood  that  I  am  dealing  with  Vines 
that  are  planted  in  a  border,  the  soil  of  which  is 
of  a  stiff,  retentive  nature,  rather  than  light  and 
sandy  naturally. — E.  M. 


RETARDING  PEACH  AND  NECTARINE 
BLOOM. 
I  AM  adverse  to  coddling  the  bloom  of  the  above 
trees,  as,  from  close  observation,  too  much  shelter 
is  as  injurious  as  none  at  all.  Even  far  north, 
covering  up,  especially  early  covering,  may  be 
carried  too  far,  so  that  there  are  much  loss  of  time 
and  considerable  vexation  when  failures  occur,  let 
alone  the  diity  state  the  trees  get  into  owing  to 
green-fly  and  loss  of  vigour  liy  the  leaves  dropping 
or  curling.  I  believe  in  keeping  the  trees  exposed 
as  long  as  possible  before  protecting.  There  is 
considerable  gain  by  retarding  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine trees,  both  as  regards  time  and  the  chances 
of  a  crop.  Mi;ch  good  is  done  by  timely  removal 
of  the  young  shoots  or  branches  from  the  walls  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  as  this  hardens  the  wood 
and  makes  it  bloom  much  later  than  when  left 
against  the  wall  till  pruned.  It  also  destroys  such 
pests  as  green-fly,  and  the  old  nail  holes  -.vill  be 
drenched  by  rains  and  cleaned.  I  am  well  aware 
the  severest  cold  does  not  kill  some  insects,  but  if 
the  trees  are  removed  there  is  no  ditticully  in 
eradicating  them  by  applying  a  strong  insecticide. 
There  will  be  little  pruning  if  due  attention  has 
been  paid  to  thinning  out  the  growth  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  was  gathered.  This  last  is  an  important 
operation,  and  though  it  may  be  thought  out  of 
place  in  a  note  on  protection,  it  will  be  clear  that 
it  is  most  beneficial  in  preparing  the  new  wood  to 
withstand  our  severe  winters,  rendering  it  firmer 
and  better  ripened.  When  these  trees  are  in  a 
crowded  state  they  are  never  satisfactory.  The 
fruit  is  small  and  the  trees  soon  get  dirly.  By 
summer  pinching  and  pruning,  canker  is  also  less 
troublesome.  These  trees  often  suffer  from  want 
of  moisture,  especially  on  light  gravelly  soil. 
With  due  extension  of  branches  and  a  thorough 
ripening  of  wood,  there  is  less  need  of  early  pro- 
tection. Objection  may  be  made  to  unnailingof  the 
shoots  or  branches,  thinking  it  would  cause  injury 
by  the  shoots  blowing  about,  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  as  it  is  only  the  young  growth  that  is  un- 
nailed,  and  if  this  growth  has  been  properly  pre- 
pared by  thinning  and  exposure  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  withstand  frost.  When  the  trees 
or  shoots  are  detached  from  the  wall  in  the  autumn, 
cleansing,  if  necessary,  should  be  attended  to  and 
little  more  need  be  done  till  the  pruning  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  I  make  it  a  practice  to 
leave  the  shoots  as  late  as  possible  before 
renailing.  This  may  be  done  much  later  than 
is  often  practised  pi-ovided  it  is  carried  out  care- 
fully. Of  course,  with  the  blooms  ready  to  burst 
careful  handling  is  important,  but  if  a  few  blooms 
are  lost  there  are  others  in  close  proximity  to  take 
their  place.  As  previously  noted,  the  longer  the 
opening  of  the  blooms  is  retarded  the  more  certain 
the  crop.  I  have  seen  the  blooms,  after  the  nailing, 
covered  from  strong  sunshine  by  tiffany  with  ex- 
cellent results,  but  this  latter  is  not  always  prac- 
ticable ;  on  the  other  hand,  equally  good  results 


have  been  obtained  without  covering  of  any  kind, 
thus  showing  if  the  trees  are  in  a  favourable  posi- 
tion, the  wood  well  ripened,and  the  blooming  period 
retarded  as  much  as  possible,  there  are  fewer  fail- 
ures and  in  the  end  less  trouble.  Those  with  along 
stretch  of  Peach  wall  cannot  often  afford  i oilers 
or  blinds  and  have  to  make  various  shifts.  A 
season  or  two  ago  I  noticed  Mr.  Hudson,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  adopted  a  simple,  very  neat,  and  efiS- 
cacious  means  of  protection  by  using  stout  Bamboo 
poles  placed  against  the  wall  securely,  covering 
with  double  fish  nets.  The  Bamboos  being  smooth 
there  is  no  injury  to  the  tiffany  or  nets;  the 
covering  always  looks  neat,  is  soon  erected  or 
removed,  and  does  not  blow  against  the  trees,  the 
canes  being  placed  rather  close  together.  I  have 
adopted  this  plan  with  excellent  results.  Of 
course,  in  very  exposed  positions  a  thicker  material 
than  double  net  would  be  necessary,  but  even  then 
this  protection  should  not  be  given  till  the  last 
moment.  I  have  more  faith  in  a  good  coping  than 
in  a  thick  outside  protection;  I  do  not  advise  a 
permanent  glass  coping.  Once  I  had  a  long  Peach 
wall  to  manage  with  a  thick  ground  glass  2  feet 
wide  coping,  which  it  was  impossible  to  remove. 
There  was  also  a  poor  supply  of  w.ater  and  labour 
to  apply  the  latter,  the  result  being  a  full  crop  of 
spider  and  poor  fruit.  A  movable  wooden  coping 
is  excellent,  as  this  preserves  the  bloom  from  ex- 
cessive rains  or  hail.  When  only  light  covering 
is  given  to  the  blooms  this  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main a  little  longer  after  the  fruit  has  set  to  pro- 
tect the  foliage,  as  often  when  a  thick  covering  is 
used  and  removed  all  at  onre  it  acts  injuriously 
both  on  the  tender  fruit  and  foliage.  Whatever  is 
used  to  protect  should  be  light  enough  to  admit 
air  and  light. — G.  Wythes. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 

supposed  advantages  of  deferring  the  pruning  and 
fixing  to  the  walls  of  the  shoots  of  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  growing  against  open  walls  are  more 
fanciful  than  real.  It  has  become  the  practice 
now  adays  for  some  people  to  advocate  the  un- 
tying of  the  trees,  or  rather  shoots,  from  the  walls 
during  the  early  part  of  the  winter  .and  to  fix  them 
away  until,  as  they  say,  the  buds  show  colour,  and 
then  re-fasten  them  without  del.ay.  And  to  further 
delay  the  ordinary  pruning  and  nailing  or  tying  in 
until  the  buds  show  colour  is  certainly  not  a  very 
wise  proceeding,  especially  if  there  are  several 
trees  to  manage.  Most  gardeners  who  have  a  large 
garden  to  manage  with  a  reduced  labour  staff 
know  what  this  means.  It  is  all  very  well  if  there 
are  only  two  or  three  tiees  to  attend  to,  but  if  I 
were  to  wait  until  the  buds  show  colour  and  com- 
mence at  one  end  of  the  waU,  the  trees  at  the 
other  end  would  be  in  bloom  before  finished. 
Where  there  is  a  difference  it  is  more  in  the  variety 
than  in  the  time  of  fixing  to  the  wall.  It  I  could 
spare  the  labour  I  would  take  each  tree  from  the 
wall,  prune  and  wash  il,  atternaids  fixing  it  to 
the  wall  when  finished.  I  used  to  do  so  when 
labour  was  more  plentiful  than  at  the  present  time, 
but  even  then  with  a  quantity  of  trees  the  work 
was  very  great.  I  am  now  (the  second  week  in 
February)  fastening  the  shoots  astasias  labour 
can  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  and  I  have  not  the 
le.ist  fear  that  it  will  so  hasten  the  unfolding  of 
the  buds  as  to  jeopardise  the  crop  or  affect  in  the 
least  the  setting  of  the  flowers.  At  any  time  dur- 
ing February  when  the  weather  is  mild  the  prun- 
ing, tying,  or  nailing  to  the  wall  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  opportunity  offers,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.— Y.  A.  H. 


Vines  in  narrow  borders.— Some  of  the  best 
of  Giapes  have  been  obtained  from  Vines  the  roots 
of  which  were  confined  to  exceptionally  narrow 
borders.  Many  span-roofed  houses,  built  purposely 
for  the  growth  of  Cucumbers,  Melons  or  pl.nnts, 
having  a  path  down  the  centre,  with  a  bed  on  each 
side,  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  the  width  of  each 
bed  not  being  more  than  4  feet  at  the  most, 
have  often  been  turned  into  vineries.  Being 
limited  both  in  the  growth  of  the  rods  and  roots 
alike,  the  Vines  in  such  houses  do  not  last  many 
years  in  the  best  condition    it  is  true,  yet  they 
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serve  their  purpoe  very  often  really  well.  In 
houses  of  such  limited  roof-space,  such  varieties  as 
Gros  Guillaume,  'Irebbiano,  and  the  White  Tokay 
are  not  the  m'ist  desirable  sorts  to  plant.  These 
as  a  rule  require  more  head-room  than  can  well  b3 
afforded  in  the  limiiod  space  at  command.  Varie- 
ties like  Alicante.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros 
Maroc,  Madresfield  Court  and  Lady  Downe's  are 
the  most  suitable  for  sucli  narrow  hou-'es.  In 
houses  of  limited  area,  as  in  this  case,  the  Vine 
borders  require  more  attention  as  to  watering. 
Greater  quantities  of  stimulating  food,  such  as 
repeated  surface-dressings  of  some  ferti  i^er,  bone- 
meal,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  cow  manure  laid  on  the 
border,  watering  it  in,  are  also  necessary.  Liquid 
made  from  animal  manures  it  i>  d  thcult  to  find  a 
good  substitute  for.— E.  M. 

Peach  Alexander — In  regard  to  the  above, 
my  experience  is  just  the  same  as  Mr.  Crump's  so 
far  as  regards  bud-dropping.  Last  autumn  1  rooted 
out  of  the  late  Peach  hou-e  two  fine  trees  of  Alex- 
ander, as  they  were  quite  worthles.s.  These  two 
trees  dropped  all  their  best  buds,  and  although  the 
wood  was  well  ripened  it  was  of  no  value.  They 
had  been  growing  with  their  roots  inside  in  the 
best  of  soil,  and  in  company  with  one  tree  of 
Grosse  Jlignonne  The  two  trees  of  Alexander 
only  carried  a  thin  crop  of  fruit,  while  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne  had  a  splendid  crop  of  the  finest  fruit  (and 
was  ripe  at  the  same  date  as  Alexander) 
I  have  not  found  that  Alexander  or  any  other 
Peach,  started  at  the  end  of  November  or  first 
week  in  December,  could  bs  had  ripe  twenty- 
eight  days  before  Royal  George  or  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne.  I  have  grown  all  these  so-called  early 
Peaches,  and  have  found  that  in  regard  to  very 
early  forcing  they  are  not  equal  to  the  old  sorts. 
Let  them  come  on  later  in  the  season.  They  are  a 
little  earlier  than  Hoyal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne. 
and  the  ilk,  but  for  early  forcing  year  after  year 
they  cannot  beat  the  old  sorts.  I  have  had  fruit 
of  the  Royal  George  and  Grosse  Jlignonne  ripe  in 
the  last  week  in  Apri',  and  by  their  side  Early 
Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early  York,  and  Hale's 
Early,  and  soon  found  out  they  were  as  regards 
early  forcing  nothing  equal  as  regards  crop  and 
flavour  to  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and 
Noblesse.  I  have  always  found  the  large  flowering 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  unequal  to  the  strain  of 
early  forcing  as  compared  with  the  small  flowering 
seclion.— W.  C.  Leach,  Allnrnj  Park  Gayden.i, 
Guildford. 


THE  PEACH  WALL  AT  FARNHAM  C.4.STLE. 

A  VEitY  massive  stone  wall  some  14  feet  in  height, 
very  neatly  faced,  and  of  a  semi-circular  form 
i;  that  on  which  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
succes.-fully  grown  at  Farnham  Castle.  Some  of 
the  trees  are  very  large  and  robust.  Perhaps  it 
is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  unusual  height  of  the 
wall,  which  admits  of  free  extension,  but  trees  14 
feet  in  height  and  some  llj  feet  across  fully  cover- 
ing the  stated  area  are  not  met  with  every  day. 
Bat  after  a'l  the  remarkable  fact  concerning  these 
Peach  trees  is  that  literally  they  have  no  border. 
It  is  true  at  the  bise  of  the  wall  is  a  strip  of  soil 
12  inches  wide,  but  no  one  will  call  that  a  Peach 
border.  Then  comes  a  strip  of  10  inches  of  turf, 
then  a  gravel  foot-path  7  feet  wide,  and  beyond 
that  a  sloping  lawn.  Probably  no  living  gardener 
if  he  were  about  to  plant  a  Peach  wall  would  do  so 
with  such  border  conditions.  No  one  would  for  a 
moment  look  for  any  good  result  in  such  case,  and 
yet  there  is  to  be  seen  ample  evidence  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  Peach  trees  to  thrive  well  under  condi- 
tions that  are  regarded  as  next  to  impos-ible  in 
modern  gardening.  When  at  Farnham,  as  must 
happen  everywhere  under  any  conditions,  it  is 
needful  to  remove  some  old  tree  and  replace  it  by 
a  fresih  one,  a  large  portion  of  the  general  path 
has  to  be  remove  I,  a  hole  m.ade  rnd  provided 
with  fresh  soil,  the  new  tree  planted,  and 
the  grave',  and  turf  margin  replfced.  As  to 
mulching,  that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Now  as  Peaches  thrive  so  well  under  these 
assumed  adverse  conlitions,  the  question  naturally 


arise'.  Does  the  modern  system  of  preparing  rich 
deep  borders,  giving  considerable  dressings  cf 
animal  and  artilicial  manures,  and  generally  an- 
nual mulchings  prove  to  be  the  best  methods  of 
securing  good  trees,  sound  sturdy  wood,  and  aban- 
dant  crops  .'  The  wall  at  Farnham  Castle  now 
devoted  to  Peaches  or  other  stone  fruils  seems  to 
have  been  so  utilised  from  time  immemorial.  There 
is  on  the  wall  some  trees  that  are  probably  the 
very  oldest  in  the  kingdom.  A  Breda  Apricot, 
with  an  enormous  stem,  has,  perhaps,  been  there 
too  years.  A  Green  Gage  Plum  has  a  stem,  or 
rather  a  congeiie  of  split,  twisted,  and  odd-looking 
stems,  2  feet  across,  that  have  in  the  course  of 
time  broken  from  one  original  stem,  and  the  tree, 
that  still  carries  good  crops  of  fruit,  can  hardly  be 
less  than  150  years  old.  That  it  was  originally 
worked  is  evident,  as  .a  stout  shoot  from  the  stock, 
broken  up  from  the  base,  is  kept  in  check  every 
year.  The  site  is  at  once  a  warm  and  sheltered 
one,  but  very  near  in  front  rises  the  massive  keep 
or  round  tower,  the  base  of  which  covers  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground.  This  rises  to  a  height  of  some  50 
feet,  and  naturally  e.xcludes  a  good  deal  of  sun- 
shine. Perhaps  the  ordinary  soil  is  good,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  e.xceptionally  so. 
No  doubt  it  is  naturally  well  drained,  but  let  the 
weather  be  ever  so  dry,  it  is  very  obvious  that  with 
a  broad  gravel  walk  and  a  sharp  slope  of  turf  over 
the  roots,  watering  the  Peach  trees  can  hardly  be 
performed.  The  fact  that  the  trees  do  so  well 
shows  that  to  all  recognised  rules  of  culture  there 
are  some  and  very  strikingly  successful  exceptions. 

A.  D. 


An  Apple  wanted.— Can  any  of  your  horticul- 
tural curi-fspondents  help  me  to  obtain  a  tree  of  an 
Apple  cjJlod  Jlacleau's  Favoariti?  The  nurseryuien 
(I  have  inquired  of  a  good  many)  tell  me  that  they 
have  never  heard  of  the  Apple. — J.  F.  CusT. 

Seasonable  notes  on  outdoor  Peaches. — 

The  trees  on  walls  in  all  aspects  are  in  a  much  more 
forward  state  than  they  were  lastyear  at  this  date. 
It  was  quite  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  March 
before  I  commenced  to  tie  the  branches  to  the 
wires.  This  year  the  trees  were  in  such  a  state  of 
advancement  by  the  middle  of  February  that  I  then 
began  the  same  work.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  sharp  wintry  weather  experienced  for  a 
whole  month  at  the  end  of  December  and  the 
greater  part  of  January  would  have  checked  the 
rise  of  the  sap.  The  trees,  too,  were  loosened 
from  the  wires  as  usual  in  the  autumn.  More  care 
in  covering  them  while  in  bloom  will  be  necessary. 
As  the  pruning  of  the  trees  was  carried  out  after 
the  fruit  was  gathered  in  nearly  all  cases,  but  little 
of  that  is  needed  at  the  pres.nt  time.  I  cannot 
understand  how  it  is  that  this  necessary  detail  is 
postponed  too  often  until  this  season  of  the  year, 
mstead  of  removing  superfluous  shoots  in  the  au- 
tumn. A  thorough  washing  of  the  trees  and  wall 
with  strong  soapsuds  by  the  aid  of  the  garden  en- 
gine will  cleanse  the  trees  and  walls  of  most  in- 
sect pfsts.  There  is  all  the  difference  possible  in 
the  appearance  of  trees  neatly  and  systematically 
trnined  as  compared  with  those  that  are  simply 
tacked  to  the  wall  in  any  form.  Where  beginners 
in  training  Peach  trees  err  is  in  not  properly  se- 
curing first  the  main  branches  all  over  the  tree  to 
the  wall,  and  also  by  the  crooked  manner  they  lay 
in  the  shoots  of  last  season's  growth.  The  base  of 
the  latter  should  be  quite  straight  from  the  junc- 
tion whence  they  start.  The  distance  from  the 
main  liranch  that  the  point  of  each  shall  be  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  length  of  the  shoots  and 
the  space  to  fill.  Where  trees  are  strong  and 
healthy  good-sized  wood  will  be  annually  produced 
even  if  the  trees  carry  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  A  space 
of  4  inches  is  not  too  much  to  allow  between  the 
growths  of  the  previous  year,  but  it  very  often 
happens,  not  through  choice,  that  half  that  distance 
can  only  be  allowed  in  certain  parts  of  the  trees. 
Beginners  in  Peach-tree  training  are  apt  to  make 
the  branches  too  fast.  If  any  rootsare  bare  on  the 
surface  cover  them  with  turfy  loam  and  wood- 
ashes,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  practice  of  mulch- 
ing the  borders  just  yet  with  manure.     Neither  do 


I  favour  the  breaking  up  of  the  surface-soil  by 
forking  it  over.  The  more  solid  the  ground  is  about 
the  trees  the  less  likelihood  is  there  of  soft  sappy 
growth  the  next  season.— E.  M. 

Training-  young  Peach  trees. — I  have  about 
a  dozen  young  Peach  trees  against  a  wall.  They 
have  been  planted  a  little  over  twelve  months. 
Could  you  give  me  any  information  respecting  the 
most  essential  points  to  establish  a  good  foundation 
to  the  above  trees  .'—A.  H. 

*jf*  If  the  young  Peach  trees  have  been  fairly 
well  attended  to  last  season,  each  would  now  be 
furnished  with  several  lateral  shoots,  but  I  suspect 
from  the  query  of  "  A.  H."  that  the  growth  of  his 
trees  is  not  well  balanced.  The  most  essential 
point  with  young  Peach  trees  so  as  to  ensure  a 
good  foundation  is  to  check  any  strong  growths 
which  are  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  and  which  if 
allowed  to  proceed  unchecked  would  weaken  the 
lower  branches.  If  the  tress  really  have  any  of 
these  strong  shoots,  shorten  them  well  back  at 
once  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving  the  weaker  shoots. 
If  not  already  done,  well  spread  the  branches  out 
in  the  form  of  an  open  fan,  bringing  the  lower 
tier  of  branches  down  to  almost  a  horizontal 
position,  the  remainder  being  equally  spread  out, 
keeping  the  centre  well  open.  The  centre  of  the 
tree  will  become  furnished  in  due  course.  Keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  insect  pests,  giving  the  trees  a 
good  washing  now  with  either  Gisburst  or  a  decoc- 
tion of  Quassia  chips  and  soft  soap.  One  pound 
of  each  placed  in  an  old  boiler  and  boiled  for  ten 
minutes  will  be  suflicient  when  strained  to  make 
10  or  12  gallons.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  fir^t  shoots  are  not  allowed  to  become 
crippled  through  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  ai 
prevention  is  the  best  course  to  pursue,  give  them 
a  good  syringing  every  three  or  four  weeks  a^ter 
growth  takes  place.  The  main  shoots  as  they  grow  ; 
and  which  will  eventually  form  the  framework  of 
the  tree,  must  be  kept  straight.  If  there  are  any 
of  (these  shoots  taking  too  strong  a  lead  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  others,  pinch  out  the  points, 
when  the  resultirg  growth  will  not  be  so  strong. 
Train  in  as  many  lateral  shoots  as  there  is  room 
for  without  overcrowding.  Pinching  out  all  lateral 
shoots  as  they  form  from  the  main  shoots  causes 
these  to  become  too  gross,  and  eventually  they  might 
succumb  to  gumming.  If  the  wall  is  well  exposed 
to  the  sun.  adopt  what  I  may  term  the  semi-extension 
system  of  growth.  "  A.  H."  will  no  doubt  perceive 
that  the  most  essential  point  is  to  check  over- 
luxuriant  shoots,  so  as  to  throw  more  strength 
into  the  weaker  ones.  By  following  the  above 
course  and  keeping  the  shoots  trained  thinly,  also 
waging  war  against  insect  pests,  well-furnished 
trees  will  be  formed  in  due  time. — Y.  A.  H. 

The   Gooseberry   caterpillar.—"  R.   D."  at 

page  SI.  Feb.  I,  gives  ,a  timely  article  on  the  above, 
but,  .although  he  has  various  remedies  to  hand,  I 
do  not  think  they  are  of  a  high  standard.  Prac- 
tically, hand-picking,  for  instance,  is  out  of  the 
question  at  such  a  time ;  dusting  the  foliage  with 
lime,  soot,  sulphur,  or  hellebore  is  both  dirty  and 
ineffectual,  unless  fairly  well  smothered — certainly 
more  than  1  lb.  to  fifty  trees.  The  remedy  I  have 
used  for  several  years  with  complete  success  is 
this :  As  soon  as  the  Gooseberries  are  set,  I  get 
1  lb.  of  hellebore  powder  (for  which  I  have  never 
paid  more  than  Is.  3i.),  plaoa  it  in  one  gallon  of 
boiling  water,  well  stir  it  and  strain  it  through 
very  fine  muslin  — if  double,  all  the  better.  Then 
put  it  into  15  gallons  of  clear  water.  Get  some 
one  to  hold  the  foliage  up  on  one  side  of  the  tree, 
while  another  plies  the  solution  to  the  underside 
of  the  leaves  through  a  syringe.  One  syringeful 
to  each  side  of  the  tree  is  sufficient.  A  second  ap- 
plication may  be  necessary  the  first  year,  but  an 
annual  dose  will  be  found  to  be  ample  ever  after. 
Be  careful  to  do  it  in  fine  weather.  This  will  not 
need  any  washing  off,  nor  will  it  have  that  forbid- 
ding appe.arance  seen  when  the  hellebore  powder 
is  dusted  on.  Has  any  readar  of  The  G.4.ttDES 
tried  this  remedy  ?— H.  W. 

I  have  long  regarded  hellebore  as  the  cure 

for  this.     Perhaps  "  R.  D."  has  never  had  occasion 
to  use  it,  or  he  would  hardly  remark  that  the  use 
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of  it  is  rather  expensive.  It  is  now  more  than 
twelve  years  since  first  I  used  it,  and  it  proved 
most  effectual.  I  then  paid  Is.  4d.  for  a  pound, 
and  having  occasion  to  use  it  again  last  season  in 
a  quite  different  part  of  the  country,  I  founri 
the  price  exactly  the  same.  A  pound  of  this 
powder  carefully  distributed  will  go  a  very  long 
way,  and  even  the  market  growers  could  hardly 
afford  to  neglect  the  use  of  so  good  a  remedy  wlien 
it  means  the  saving  of  a  crop.  Last  year  half  a 
pound  sufBoed  to  rid  my  bushes  of  the  pest. 
I  have  never  had  to  wash  the  berries,  because 
rain  has  generally  intervened  between  the  ap- 
plication of  the  powder  and  the  gathering  of 
the  fruit ;  in  fact,  the  pest  has  appeared  long 
before  the  fruit  was  fit,  and  consequently  it 
was  cleansfd.  However,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  this  precaution  and  observe  it 
when  an  attack  is  coincident  with  the  fitness  of 
the  fruit  for  gathering. — .4..  II, 


Flower    Garden. 


TUFTED   PANSIES. 

A  CONTEMPORARY  Writes  : — 

We  are  puzzle  1  to  nnderstaud  the  application  of 
the  word  "tufted"  to  the  bedding  Violas.  We  are 
told  that  the  term  tufted  has  lipen  usod  to  distinguish 
plants  of  a  spreadini;  habit,  like  Pink?,  Aubrietias, 
&c.,  from  plants  with  simple  erect  stems,  such  as  the 
Stock.  &c.  'I'o  apply  the  term  tufted  to  plants  of  a 
f^preadiug  habit  is  a  complete  contradict* on  of  terms. 

A  writer  in  the  same  journal  answers : — 
"Among  the  plants  to  which  botanists  have 
applied  the  term,  the  most  familiar  and  cue  of 
the  prettiest  is  the  dainty  little  Campanula 
cie?pitosa,  often  u.sed  as  an  edging,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  good  wliite  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  bluish  form.  Now  the  close  or 
tufted  habit  is  well  .shown  in  this  plant,  with 
its  dense  close  habit,  so  very  different  to 
many  plants  of  the  same  genus,  some  of  them 
even  reaching  (5  feet  in  height,  and  showing 
every  degree  (  f  vigour  and  looseness  of  habit. 
Well,  if  tliis  plant  possessed  a  dozen  lives, 
it  could  not  increase  more  vigorously  at  the 
root  and  spread  than  it  does  without  losing  its 
tufted  habit,  so  that  if  one  plants  it  as  an  edg- 
ing in  narrow  walks,  it  will  often  meet  in  the 
middle  and  leave  no  room  for  the  feet  between  ; 
while,  if  we  take  it  up,  a  thousand  plants  may 
be  nrade  from  one,  owing  to  its  spreading  habit. 
I  have  planted  it  near  some  flagstones  and 
have  found  it  runs  both  over  and  under  them. 
Take,  again,  a  native  plant  less  known  in  gar- 
dens, but  not  uncommon,  the  tufted  Rockfoil 
(Saxifragi  crespitosa),  which  represents,  in  the 
.same  way  as  the  little  Hairbell  did  among  its 
kind,  the  tufted  habit  of  its  great  alpine 
family.  Now,  while  always  preserving  their 
close  tufted  habit,  these  plants  spread  over  the 
earth  like  magic.  If  the  Saxifrages  of  the 
mossy  section  are  dotted  over  beds  or  borders, 
they  will  soon  close  together  and  give  little 
chance  to  the  annual  weeds  that  infest  most 
garden  ground.  If  we  take  up  a  plant,  we  find 
innumerable  rootlets  already  at  work  in  the 
moist,  close  tuft,  always  pushing  its  gentle,  but 
not  very  slow,  way  over  the  ground.  Just  in  the 
same  way  as  these  two  types  of  well-known 
plants  show  the  tufted  and  spreading  habit,  so 
are  the  mountain  Violets,  Y.  calc.ai'ata,  V.  cor- 
nuta,  and  others,  which  while  tufted  in  habit 
spread  at  the  same  time  at  the  root  ;  this 
excellent  character  they  have  given  to  their 
garden  progeny,  the  tufted  Pansy — crosses  be- 
tween the  alp'ne  Violets  and  the  newer  garden 
forms  of  V.  tricolor,  or  whatever  the  garden 
Pansies  may  have  come  from,  a  point  on  which 
good  botanists  are  not  agreed.     What  is  beyond 


dispute  is  that  all  these  plants  are  hybrids 
and  varieties,  and  therefore,  by  the  express 
wisdom  of  the  scientific,  allowed  only  to  pos- 
sess an  English  name.  The  term  tufted  is  a 
true  and  good  name  in  every  way  from  a 
botanist's  or  gardening  point  of  view,  and  gets 
rid  of  the  never-ending  confusion  among  gar- 
deners in  attempting  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  Viola  and  Pansy,  which  is  impossible 
and  ridiculous. — E.  J.  L.'' 


LILIES   VERSUS  ROSES. 

In  your  issue  of  Feb.  25,  p.  158,  you  publish  an 
article  by  Alexander  Wallace,  of  Colchester, 
headed  "Lilies  rersii.i  Uoses."  I  am  aware  of  Dr. 
Wallace's  great  reputation  as  a  cultivator  of  Lilie.-, 
and  therefore  know  that  in  replying  to  him  I  must 
be  very  careful  of  what  I  say,  but  I  cannot  quite 
understand  why  he  should  head  his  article  as  if 
the  cultivation  of  Lilies  were  antagonistic  to  that 
of  Roses,  or  rice  rerm.  There  is  no  reason  that 
they  should  not  be  cultivated  together,  and  I  might 
say  in  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  I  can  also 
state  that  both  in  a  large  garden  I  had  at  Bexley, 
in  Kent,  some  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  and  also 
now  in  a  small  garden  I  find  room  for  both  Lilies 
and  Roses,  and  also  for  the  proper  cultivation  of 
both  classes  of  flowers. 

Dr.  Wallace  begins  his  article  by  making  a  state- 
ment that,  of  course,  may  still  be  correct,  but  I 
think  it  would  have  been  more  so  ten  years  ago. 
He  ftates  that  he  supposes  "  for  one  person  that 
cultivates  Lilies,  500  grow  Roses."  Of  course,  a 
statement  of  this  kind  cannot  be  controverted,  as  it 
is  impossible  really  to  say  whether  it  would  be  cor- 
rect or  not,  bnt  with  the  facility  now  given  to  ama- 
teurs to  buy  Lilies  of  every  variety  at  auctions,  and, 
moreover,  Lilies  which  we  are  fairly  confident  are 
true  to  name,  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to 
the  growth  of  Lilies,  and.  therefore,  many  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  people  who  ten  years  ago 
did  not  know  a  L.  auratum  from  a  L.  candidum 
or  Ij.  testaceum  can  now  tell  at  all  events  the 
difference  between  these  and  many  other  Lilies  when 
they  are  in  flower.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  Dr. 
Wallace's  statement  that  Lilies  take  "  a  back  seat " 
in  all  summer  horticultural  shows,  as  where  there 
are  prizes  given  for  arrangement  of  p'ants  the 
Lily  takes  anything  but  a  back  sea"",  and  I  may  say 
that  at  our  own  local  show  in  this  town  of  Croy- 
don, where  very  large  sums  of  money  are  given  in 
pirizes  for  the  decorative  arrangement  of  plants 
in  groups  and  in  flower.  Lilies  aie  shown  in  per- 
fection. To  instance  another  and  the  premier 
flower  show  of  the  London  season,  that  held  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Temple  Gardens 
in  the  month  of  May,  the  Lilies  shown  by  such 
great  growers  as  the  Messrs.  Veitch.  Mr.  Ware,  and, 
I  think,  Mr.  Bull,  as  well  as  other  great  Lily 
growers  whom  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind,  are  a 
marked  feature,  and  as  much  admired  by  many  as 
the  more  valuable  exhibits  of  glorious  Orchids  sent 
annually  to  this  now  celebrated  show  by  Baron 
Schrceder,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Messrs.  Cypher, 
Sander,  Low  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Dr.  Wal'ace  then  proceeds  to  analyse  the  various 
beauties  of  the  Lily  as  compared  with  the  Ro?e, 
but  although  in  such  a  case  comparisons  may  well 
be  said  to  be  at  all  events  invidiou=,  although  not 
odious,  yet  I  think  he  is  wrorg  here  also.  He  says 
no  Rose  can  compare  in  purity  of  colour  with  the 
Lily.  He  does  not,  fortunately  perhaps  for  him, 
specialise  the  Lilies,  and  as  there  are  so  many  va- 
riei  ies  and  colours,  one  is  naturally  led  to  infer  that 
he  principally  means  the  white  Lilies.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Madonna  Lily,  the  Bermuda  Lily, 
the  Lilium  auratum  virginale.  Lilium  lancifolium 
Kr.T.tzeii.  and  the  common  Lilium  longiflorum  are 
exqirisitely  beautiful  in  their  spotless  puiity,  bat  I 
have  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Wallace  knows  more  of 
them  than  he  does  of  Innocent  e  Pirola,  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  white  Tea  Roses ;  Niphetos,  loved  by 
some  ;  Devoniensis,  known  to  many  and  for  halt  a 
century  to  a  few;  Souvenir  do  S.  A.  Prince  and 
other  white  Rises  which  are  quite  as  pure  in  colour 
as    the    Lilies   I    h  ive    mentioned,    although    of 


course  they  cannot  be  compared  in  grandeur 
or  size,  and  in  this  latter  respect  I  think 
Dr.  Wallace's  title  of  -the  modest  Lily"  is 
somewhat  inappropriate.  But  it  we  further 
make  a  comparison,  pure  colour  other  than 
white,  what  yellow  Lily  can  compare  with  M.a,v& 
chal  Niel  in  its  pure  golden  colour?  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  many  Lilies  which  have  lovely 
golden  colours,  such  as  auratum,  Szovitzianum, 
Humboldti,  &c.,  but  none  of  them  which  I  can  at 
the  moment  call  to  mind  can  compare  with  Mare- 
chal  Niel  in  its  purity  of  that  tint,  and  when  the 
colours  are  intermingled,  can  any  Lily  surpass 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillao  Rose  ,'  I  must,  although  a 
great  admirer  and  also— for  me  size  of  my  place— 
a  large  grower  of  Lilies,  give  these  Roses  I  have 
mentioned  the  palm  for  colour  in  the  case  of  yel- 
lows ;  but  I  will  mention  one  Lily  which  I  think 
for  delicacy  of  tint,  when  it  comes  true,  is  almost 
unrivalled  in  its  colouring,  and  that  is  Lilium 
Krameri,  a  lovely  and  delicate  tinted  Lily  of 
the  palest  rose,  with  which  I  can  alone  compare 
Mme.  Gabriel  ;Luizet  and  Mme.  Montet  Roses,  the 
two  most  lovely  pink  and  rose-coloured  flowers  the 
rosarian  possesses.  But  it  is  when  Dr.  Wallace  pro- 
ceeds to  compare  the  fragrance  of  t  he  two  flowers  that 
he  goes  quite  wrong  in  his  assertions,  and  he  here 
furiher  makes  the  statement,  which  is  utterly  incor- 
rect, that  ■'  the  Rose  is  gone  in  twenty-four  hours.'' 
With  three  of  our  very  greatest  rosarians  living  in 
his  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  ,am  surprised  that 
no  opportunity  has  been  given  him  (or  that  he  has 
not  availed  himself  thereof)  of  finding  out  the 
scent  of  fully  half  a  hundred  of  varieties  which 
quite  rival,  and  in  most  cases  surpass  any  Lily;  and 
as  regards  their  staying  power,  Tea  Roses  are  quite 
equal  to  the  Lily— they  both  last  quite  a  week,  not 
twenty-four  hours  ~  as  cut  flov.-ers.  As  regards 
scent,  I  am  aware  that  several  Lilies,  even  those 
Dr.  Wallace  names,  are  very  delightful,  but  I  must 
draw  the  line  at  L.  auratum,  which  few  care  to 
allow  to  remain  in  a  sitlingroom,  although  it  is 
bearable  in  a  large  hall,  and  some  Lilies,  notably 
Szovitzianum,  are  unbearable  even  in  a  garden 
except  at  a  distance. 

I  never  grow  Lilies  in  pots,  and  although  I  am 
speaking  as  an  amateur  grower  against  a  specialist 
of  great  renown,  I  emphatically  and  in  preference 
recommend  everyone  to  grow  Lilies  in  the  open 
ground.  They  can  be  just  as  successfully  grown  in 
the  open  ground  out  of  doors  as  under  glass  or  in 
pots.  They  require  no  very  special  treatment, 
and  will  well  repay  the  slight  care  they  need. 
But  there  is  no  reason  that  either  Lilies  ( r 
Roses  should  be  neglected,  the  ore  for  the  other 
they  can  be  grown  side  by  side,  under  similar 
conditions,  and  where  one  will  succeed  the  other 
will  also  flourish.  They  do  not  clash  in  any  way; 
they  are  both  valuable  for  indoor  and  outdoor 
ornament;  they  both  look  best  grown  in  groups, 
and,  if  there  be  garden  room  for  such  treatment, 
in  large  groups  all  of  the  same  variety.  There  is 
no  need  for  anyone  to  disparage  either  flower  in 
order  to  exalt  its  rival,  and  this  article  is 
principally  written  to  show  that  while  Dr. 
Wallace  is  quite  right  in  speaking  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  Lily — a  flower  he  has  done  much  to 
popularise— yet  there  is  no  reason  for  lii<  saying 
the  Rose  is  inferior  to  it.  as  in  fact  and  truth  it  is 
not  so.  There  is  ample  rcom  for  both, and  long  may 
they  be  rivals  in  ouraffecticnsas  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  flowers  grown  in  our  gardens. 

Croydun.  C.  J.  Geahame. 


Transplanting'  Christmas  Roses  —In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Tiiio  Garden  it  was  advised  to  trans- 
plant these  in  August.  I  think  this  rather  too 
soon  at  any  rate  in  the  warmer  districts  of  this 
country.  The  danger  lies  in  exposure  to  a  period 
of  very  hot,  dry  weather  after  planting  and  in 
checking  the  formation  of  bloom-buds,  which 
should  take  place  during  that  month.  If  the 
plants  are  removed  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  and 
replanted  where  the  sun  cannot  reach  them  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  there  will  not  be  much 
danger  of  their  suffering  for  the  time  being,  but  in 
the  case  of  Christmas  Ro.ses  this  kind  of  trans- 
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planting  is  often  attended  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Plants  that  have  stood  several  years 
without  disturbance  an-  better  for  being  divided, 
and  in  any  case  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth 
must  be  worked  away  from  the  roots.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  growth  in  years  following  is  almost 
sure  to  be  disappointing.  For  thi?  reason  I  have 
always  preferred  to  transplant  about  the  middle  of 
September.  At  that  time  the  hottest  days  are 
over,  and  cool  nights  with  refreshing  rains  keep  the 
foliage  in  good  condition,  thesoilatthe  same  time 
retaining  enough  warmth  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  roots  which  annually  push  from  the  crown 
about  that  period  of  the  year.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  plants  removed  then  will  bloom  as 
freely  the  following  year  as  if  they  had  remained 
undisturbed.  One  of  the  largest  growers  of  Christ- 
mas Koses  annually  does  a  lot  of  transplanlicg, 
and  never  begins  before  the  end  of  September. — 
J.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Aphyllanthes  monspeliensis.— This  is  hardy 
in  the  fullest  degree  without  doubt,  and.  moreover, 
one  of  the  most  distinct  plants  one  can  have 
among  the  smaller  rockery  subjects  ;  but.  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  it  is  a  very  slow  plant  to  in- 
crease. Possibly  enough  this  may  only  be  another 
way  of  representing  that  it  is  not  quite  so  happy 
wiih  me  as  it  might  be.  Still,  its  slender  Rush-like 
leaves,  of  fS  inches  to  12  inches  long,  are  every 
>ear  well  flowered,  if  the  parts  bearing  floners  at 
i  heir  points  maybe  so  called.  However,  be  they 
!-ti  ms  or  leaves,  they  are  Rush-like,  and  lach 
point  carries  a  flower  t  lie  size  of  a  si.xperce  and  of  a 
gentian-blue  shade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  planted  in  good  groups  it  would  make  a  unique 
di>play  when  establi^hed. 

The  Cobweb  Sempervivums.— There  are 
tlree  kinds  that  have  thenelteii  or  webbed  feature 
highly  developed,  namely,  arachnoideum,  p-eudo- 
ar.rchnoideum.  and  Laggeri.  But  at  this  period 
of  the  year  they  are  what  might  be  termed  out  of 
character,  inasmuch  as  they  have  few  or  no  webs, 
these  having  been  broken  down  and  destroyed  by 
the  weather,  as  well  as  the  other  nappy  portions 
that  aie  spread  over  the  faces  of  the  rosettes. 
This  occurs  from  the  autumn  rains  and  winter,  and 
for  fresh  web  structures  you  will  require  to  wait 
until  the  foliage  gets  into  a  s*-ate  of  growth  again. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  you  may  not  be  sure  at 
the  prefeot  season  that  your  Houseleeks  are  of 
the  webbed  class.  But  if  you  can  feel  certain  that 
your  plants  did  show  the  webbed  character  in 
summer,  you  may  he  sure  thRt  they  will  come  all 
lijht  again  by  and  by.  At  the  present  season,  to 
those  who  do  not  make  a  critical  examination, 
arschnoideum  may  somewhat  resemble  montanum. 
pseudo-arachnoideum  may  resemble  the  larger 
ailanlicum,  and  the  whitest  of  all— Laggeri — be- 
reft of  the  whole  of  its  tomentose  covering,  may 
well  pass  for  the  pretty  little  Pittoni. 

Aster  Stracheyi. — It  is  a  mistake  for  this  to 
be  classed  with  the  Michaelmas  Daisies.  I  can 
understand  that,  owing  to  the  little  that  is  at  pre- 
sent known  of  this  very  dwarf  species,  it  may  by 
chance  get  into  lists  among  the  Asters  generally 
headed  Jlichaelmas  Daisies;  but  it  has  no  mere 
right  to  be  there  than  Aster  alf  inus,  which,  though 
dwarf,  is  as  tall  again  as  Stracheyi.  It  flowers  in 
early  summer,  and  is  otherwise  distinct  from  its 
tall  brothers.  The  herbage  of  this  plant  scarcely 
rises  from  the  surface,  and  when  in  flower  is  but 
about  3  inches  high.  It  has  a  quaint  eff'ect  when 
in  bloom,  and  though  the  colour  of  the  heads  may 
almost  be  described  as  dingy,  a  well- flowered  spe- 
cimen is  attractive. 

Trillium  grandifloram.— I  think  (hat  where 
this  charming  flower  flourishes  it  should  be  left  to 
itself,  and  rarely  will  it  be  found  to  be  benefited  by 
division  and  transplantation.  I  have  been  told  that 
clumps  have  been  left  undisturbed  in  an  old  gar- 
den duiing  the  I'fetinie  of  (he  present  fwncr.  who 
is  now  an  elderly  man.  There  the  plants  grew 
tearly  as  tall  as  the  old  herbaceous  Pfeonia,  and 


were  irasses  of  white  in  early  summer.  This  would 
no  doubt  be  considered  by  some  a  larger  variety, 
but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  type  quite  happy 
or  well  grown. 

Senecio  pulcher.— To  grow  this  plant  success- 
fully requires  artificial  treatment,  at  least  in 
these  parts.  I  cannot  more  forcibly  speak  on  this 
point  than  by  mentioning  the  fact  that  strong 
plants  have  existed  here  for  three  years  iii  succes- 
sion, and  a  flower  has  not  been  seen.  This  state- 
ment api_ilies  lo  plants  that  have  been  left  to  their 
own  way  the  whole  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  dilhcultv  in  flowering  plants  two  yeais  old 
from  small  olV-ets  if  they  are  brought  on  in  pots 
and  cold  frames  and  planted  out  after  the  late 
frosts  have  gone.  This  is  the  artificial  treatment 
that  seems  to  be  required,  here  at  least,  and  doubtless 
it  is  because  of  the  tardy  growth  which  the  plant 
makes  in  spring,  and  also  its  late  flowering  habit 
in  the  autumn,  that  such  care  is  nccis-^ary.  On 
the  other  hand, for  (he  warmer  climates  of  Borirne- 
mouth.  Torquay,  and  (he  west  coast  it  is  a  reli.rb'e 
autumn  bloomer  under  ordinary  treatment. 

Anemoneumbellata(Willd.).— This.asimilied 

bythespecificname.isaspecitsproducingits  flowers 
in  umbels.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the  pretty  A. 
narcissiflora  ;  in  fact,  it  is  grouped  with  that  and 
Don's  A,  |)olyantha,  an  Indian  vaiitty,  and  A. 
sibiiica  of  Lui.  Its  habitat  is  said  lo  be  the 
mountains  of  Cappadocia.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  it  has  rume  so  lar  through  a  severe  winter. 

Cortusa  Matthioli. — When  we  come  to  have 
really  saiisfii-d  ourselves  as  to  what  is  best,  pret- 
tiest, and  most  interesting  with  which  to  clothe 
our  rockeries,  we  shall  doubtless  include  this  in 
the  number.  It  is  not  a  showy  flower — in  fact  it  is 
but  a  pigmy  plant,  but  there  is  something  so  pretty 
about  this  little  primulaceous  species,  that  one 
cannot  fail  to  lie  pleased  with  it.  It  has  the  happy 
knack  of  holding  its  own  with  a  tenacity  that  we 
should  more  usually  attribute  to  stronger  growers. 
Every  jear  it  is  true  to  date,  appearing  on  the 
surface  in  clubbed  sprouts  something  like  a  minia- 
ture Lettuce,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  leaves 
and  flowers  develop.  No  plant  could  have 
been  subjected  to  coarser  or  more  off-handed 
treatment  than  this  has  had  here,  and  yet 
whether  its  head  has  hael  protection  in  win- 
ter or  not,  the  little  fat  crowns  unfold,  and  are 
seen  to  be  full  of  blossom.  C.  pubens  is  even  a 
prettier  variety,  but  flowers  later.  It  is  distinct  from 
the  present  kind  in  that  its  foliage  is  less  wrinkled, 
less  hairy,  and  almost  grey  with  a  tomentose  pubes- 
cence, and  though  the  plant  generally  is  smaller, 
the  flowers  are  perhaps  a  little  larger  and  brighter 
coloured,  something  of  the  shade  of  crimson-pur- 
ple. The  plants  love  a  moist  situation  and  rather 
heavy  soil. 

Hardy  Cyclamens. — I  find  (hat  spring  is  far 
the  safer  planting  time.  No  matter  whether  the 
corms  are  large  or  small,  planted  deeply  or  close 
to  the  surface,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  them 
to  go  off  wholesale  if  they  are  not  furnished  with 
plerrty  of  fibre  and  fairly  well  established  before 
frost  occurs.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  those 
corms  that  have  been  out  of  the  ground  for  some 
time. 

Narcissus  minim.us. — As  usual,  this  is  the 
first  Daffodil  to  open  here.  I  saw  the  first  flower 
out  on  February  7. 

Eremuri. — The  sprouts  of  the  difl:'erent  species 
may  seem  too  forward,  but  it  is  some  consolation 
to  know  that  though  very  severe  frost  ruight 
blacken  the  points,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen,  I 
have  never  yet  known  a  plant  die  from  low 
temperature.  To  make  doubly  sure,  however,  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  place  a  handful  of 
Bracken  immediately  over  the  crown  when  frost 
threatens,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  in  mild  weather,  or  more  harm  than  good  would 
soon  be  done. 

Omphalcdes  Lucilioe. — Fickle  as  this  species 
may  prove  in  .some  gardens,  it  cannot  be  charged  with 
tenderness.     Without  any  protection  I  have  kept 


it  through  many  winters,  and  during  the  present 
winter  with  a  small  square  of  celluloid  over  its 
head  it  has  remained  unhurt.  I  am  therefore 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  mere  protection  from 
winter  wet  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  plant, 
especially  in  those  gardens  where  it  flourishes 
during  summer. 

Astilbe  rivularis. — Were  a  little  special  treat- 
ment devoted  to  this  noble  plant,  I  question  it  we 
could  employ  a  more  effective  subject  as  either 
a  single  specimen  or  for  groups  in  the  damper 
parts  of  woodlands.  I  am  well  aware  of  its 
tendency  to  run  by  means  of  its  long  and  ropy 
underground  stems,  but  it  is  just  this  feature  that 
I  suggest  being  dealt  with  by  the  special  treat- 
ment. The  only  care  needed  to  keep  specimens  in 
compact  form  is  to  take  out  a  little  soil,  trench 
form,  in  a  ring  round  the  stool,  say  every  year 
or  every  other  year.  This  root-pruning  might  be 
done  within  1  foot  or  18  inches  all  round,  and  the 
pieces  that  might  have  crossed  the  line  should  of 
course  be  pulled  away.  The  advantage  of  this 
plan  is  not  merely  to  keep  the  plant  compact,  but 
to  render  it  more  robust  and  free  flowering.  The 
lower  compound  leaves  are  beautifully  divided  in 
the  way  of  those  of  Spiriea  aruncus,  but  five  or  six 
times  as  large  ;  hence  the  suitability  of  this  plant 
for  use  where  a  sub-tropical  effect  is  sought.  I 
have  seen  the  plant  making  a  glorious  show 
between  forest  trees,  where,  however,  there  were 
plenty  of  moisture  and  good  side  light.  I  would 
like  to  be  understood  as  not  recommending  this 
for  borders  of  mixed  flowers,  for  there  it  would  be 
altogether  too  strong,  and  the  frequent  clearances 
of  offset  roots  might  injure  its  neighbours. 

Sadum  Pittoni,  as  I  have  known  and  grown 
it  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  is  of  the  same 
class  as  S.  brevifolium,  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
of  farina  which  covers  the  whole  plant,  rendering 
it  quite  white.  Compared,  however,  with  brevi- 
folium it  is  less  branched  and  smaller  in  all  its 
parts— indeed  more  like  S.  acre  done  in  white.  The 
arrangement  of  its  fat  leaves,  pjerfectly  quad- 
rangular, is  worthy  of  notice.  I  daresay  all  the 
farinose  Sedums  of  this  section  are  somewhat 
tender— at  least  they  clo  not  like  the  winter  wet, 
but  if  kept  dry  in  a  cold  frame,  as  they  easily  can 
be  by  the  aid  of  peat  moss,  they  always  come 
through  the  winter.  They  are  all  hardier  than 
S.  arboreum,  as  well  as  being  better  perennials  into 
the  bargain.  Such  plants  as  Senecio  argentea. 
viscid  plants  like  the  Tar  weed,  very  glandular 
species  like  Umbilicus  chrysanthus,  web-covered 
kinds  like  Sempervivum  arachnoideum,  and  other 
forms  whose  foliage  and  stems  are  thickly  beset 
with  similar  properties,  can  be  safely  wintered  in 
cold  frames  and  even  kept  in  character  the  year 
round.  Dryness  is  the  secret,  if  there  is  a  secret 
about  the  matter,  anel  you  may  by  the  use  of  Moss 
not  only  keep  unheated  frames  dry,  but  even 
render  them  amply  so  for  other  reputed  tender  suc- 
culent plants.  J.  Wood. 

WoodriUe.  KirJistall. 


Silene  acaulis. — In  his  "  Notes  on  Hardy 
Plants  "(page  111)  Mr.  Wood  refers  to  this  lovely 
little  mountain  plant  as  a  sparse  bloomer.  My 
experience  is  that  it  flowers  much  more  freely 
when  planted  sideways  into  a  very  narrow  fissure 
filled  with  plenty  of  limestone  grit.  Like  most 
Silenes,  this  plant  has  a  very  strong  tap-root,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  being  wedged  in  tightly  between 
stones.  When  using  it  in  rock  gardens,  I  fre- 
quently noticed  brown  patches,  doubtless  produced 
by  excessive  moisture  when  phanted  on  level  ground, 
but  plants  inserted  sideways  into  an  upright  fissure 
not  only  look  much  healthier,  but  flower  more 
freely.  I  mav  here  state  that  the  plants  experi- 
mented with  hada  westerly  aspect. — F.  W.  Meyeh, 
E'M'to: 

Abnormal  beauty  of  the  winter  Aconite 
(Eranthishyemalis). — I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
this  old  plant  in  such  vigour  and  bfauty  as  this 
year.  In  vaiious  paits  cf  Cambs  ard  Hunts  espe- 
cially it  has  been  most  peifect,  the  leaves  luxuriat- 
ing in  the  fiequent  rains  and  the  blooms  larger 
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and  fuller  of  colour  than  usual.  How  marvellous 
it  is  that  this  and  Snowdrops  and  (he  earlier 
Scillas  and  Windfiowers  nre  not  planted  in  broad 
masses  in  home  woods,  sheltered  plantations,  and 
on  portions  of  lawns,  as  well  as  on  borders  and 
in  beds.  It  is  only  in  broad  masses  that  the  full 
beauty  of  such  rich  masses  of  silrer,  gold,  and 
blue  can  be  fully  realised.  In  towns  as  well  as  in 
the  country  I  have  lately  come  suddenly  upon 
pleasing  surprises  in  the  form  of  breadths  of 
these  beautiful  flowers,  and  not  long  since  I  saw  a 
wood  silvered  over  with  Snowdrops  of  the  common 
single  type  so  infinitely  more  graceful  than  the 
double  form.— D.  T.  F. 


long.  Tl  e  pinnfc  are  large,  bright  green  on  the 
upper  side,  whitish  green  below,  where  the  sori  are 
large  and  conspicuous,  rendering  it  very  attrac- 
tive. 

P.  COBIIFOLIUM  comes  from  various  places  in  the 
East,  but  I  have  grown  the  Ceylon  plant  into  grand 


Ferns. 

SHIELD    FERNS. 

(POLYSTICHUM.S.) 

Thls  is  a  large  genus  comprising  .somewhere 
about  half  a  hundred  species,  which  have  a  wide 
geographical  range.  A  few  only  of  the  green- 
house kinds  are  included  with  the  P.  venustum 
from  New  Zealand  here  figured.  Polystichums 
have  an  especial  advantage  over  the  Buckler 
Ferns  (Lastreas),  inasmuch  as  they  are  ever- 
green, and  their  beautiful  fronds  remain  perfect 
through  the  winter  months,  whilst  the  majority 
of  the  Lastreas  are  deciduous.  The  genera 
Polystichum  and  Lastrea  resemble  each  other 
very  much,  and  some  instances  occur  in  which 
it  is  hard  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  families 
a  plant  really  does  belong,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  Polystichum  the  indusiiun  ia  sliield-like, 
that  is,  circular,  and  peltate,  whilst  in  Lastrea 
it  is  reniforni.  The  habit  of  Polystichum  is 
more  rigid,  the  fronds  being  usually  shining 
and  spiny  at  the  points  of  the  segments,  this 
rendering  them  extremely  useful  for  cutting. 
The  following  are  distinct  and  handsome  kinds, 
and  they  will  all  thrive  under  greenhouse  treat- 
ment. All  are  easily  grown  if  potted  in  a  mix- 
ture of  about  two  parts  good  light  turfy  loam 
and  fibry  peat  in  about  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  loam  to  one  of  peat,  the  whole  well  mixed 
and  made  fairly  sandy.  The  pots  should  be 
well  drained,  for  the  plants  like  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  at  all  seasons,  but  especially  in  the 
summer  when  they  are  growing  :  — 

P.  VESU.STUM. — The  frond  here  figured  was  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Angel  from  New  Zealand  ;  when  fully 
grown  the  fronds  are  each  about  a  foot  or  IS  inches 
lone,  bipinnate,  deeply  lobed,  with  spiny  margins, 
deep  green  on  the  surface,  paler  below.  Its  chief 
distinguishing  feature  lies  in  the  presence  of  a 
dense  band  of  imbricating  scales,  which  are  black, 
bordered  with  brown,  and  which  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  frond. 

P.  VESTITUM  is  another  species  from  New  Zea- 
land. Specimens  of  this  plant  I  have  received 
through  Mr.  Eric  Craig.  It  is  a  fine  plant  for  the 
cool  fernery,  having  almost  lanceolate  fronds  some 
18  inches  long,  the  colour  rich  deep  green. 

P.  CAPENSB. — This  is  a  very  much  larger  plant 
than  either  of  the  two  previously  namtd.  It  makes 
a  stout  creeping  rhizome,  from  whicli  grow  fronds 
some  3  feet  and  upwards  in  length.  It  has  an 
arching  and  graceful  habit.  It  thrives  well  in  the 
cool  house. 

P.  FROXDOSCM. — A  native  of  Ihe  island  of  Ma- 
deira, making  fronds  from  1  foot  to  A  feet  in 
length ;  these  are  finely  divided  and  rich  bright 
green  in  colour.  These  fronds  are  admirably 
adapted  for  cutting  for  mixing  with  flowers  in 
large  vases. 

P.  PALCINELLUJI,  from  the  same  country,  is 
quite  a  different  plant.  It  is  a  very  handsome  and 
distinct  kind  with  fronds  some  IS  inches  or  2  feet 
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examples  in  the  cool  fernery  and  used  its  fronds 
with  much  satisfaction  for  cutting.  The  fronds, 
frcm  1  foot  to  nearly  3  feet  long  and  1  foot  in 
breadth  at  the  base,  are  deltoid  in  outline, 
finely-divided,  spiny-edged,  and  licli  bright  green 
in  colour  Wm.  Hugh  Gowek. 


REPOTTING  LARGE  SPECIMENS  OF  ADIAN- 
TUM  CUNEATUM. 

I  WISH  to  repot  some  large  Adiantum  cuneatum 
so  as  to  have  them  in  good  condition  through  the 
summer  months.  Will  it  injure  them  to  reduce  the 
ball  and  pot  in  the  same  sized  pot  ?  I  should  be 
grateful  for  any  information  as  to  best  soil  for  the 
same,  also  temperature. — Subscriber. 

*,,*  The  question  of  repotting  large  plants  of 
this  Adiantum  entirely  depends  upon  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  each  plant.  If  the  jilants  are 
in  a  healthy  state,  making  good  growlh  in  their 
season  (this  refers  of  course  to  last  year),  and  they 
have  been  'repotted  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  in  good  soil,  it  will  be  far  better  to  let  them 
alone  and  depend  upon  liberal  treatment  when 
growth  becomes  active.  It  is  not  advisable  to  be 
frequently  disturbing  this  Fern  at  the  root  so  as 
to  cause  any  check.  Of  this  fact  I  can  quote  an 
instance  which  came  under  my  observation  last 
year.  A  part  of  a  batch  of  plants,  all  healthy  and 
thriving,  was  potted  into  bigger  pots  so  as  to 
endeavour  to  make  larger  plants  of  them.  This, 
however,  did  not  make  any  appreciable  difference 
in  this  particular  case.  Those  that  were  not  potted 
really  got  a  start  of  the  others  and  kept  it  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  even  by  the  autumn  the 
newly-potted  ones  were  no  better  than  the  others. 
The  moral  of  this  is  as  follows  :  If  the  repotting 
had  been  allowed  to  stand  over  until  this  spring, 
and  then  the  plants  which  were  most  in  need  of  a 
shift  had  been  duly  attended  to,  the  result  would 
have  been  better,  for  the  reason  that  last  spring 
the  shift  that  was  given  them  was  not  actually  re- 
quired. This  is  quoted  as  an  instance  of  potting, 
the  results  not  coming  up  to  what  was  expected. 
I  infer,  however,  that  "  Subscriber's"  plants  are  not 
in  the  best  condition,  by  his  stating  that  he  wishes 
to  have  them  so  through  the  summer  months.  If 
this  be  so.  then  repot  by  all  means  as  soon  as  the 
growth  appears  to  be  on  the  move.  It  will  not  in- 
jure them  to  reduce  the  ball  and  again  use  the  same 
sized  pots  (clean  ones  of  course)  provided  there 
are  not  many  fronds  upon  the  plants  to  sustain. 
On  the  contrary ,'if  there  is  a  large  number  it  would 
weaken  them  to  reduce  the  roots.  This  can.  how- 
ever, be  overcome  by  greatly  reducing  the  fronds, 
thinning  out  three-fourths  of  them  if  needful,  or  if 
there  are  none  in  good  condition,  then  cut  them  all 
off.  When  this  has  been  done  it  will  be  obvious 
that  they  would  not  feel  a  check  at  the  roots  in  re- 
ducing the  balls.  When  performing  this  work  I 
much  prefer  to  cut  away  the  soil  with  an  old  knife, 
or  other  tool  that  would  answer  the  same  purpose, 
rather  than  do  it  with  a  pointed  stick,  which  only 
tears  the  roots  and  leaves  some  behind  that  will 
die.  The  bottoms  of  the  balls  should  also  be  cut 
away  so  as  to  secure  a  gnod  amount  of  fresh  soil 
there  as  well  as  around  the  sides.  A  fair  reduction 
of  the  old  balls  would  be  about  an  inch  or  a  little 
more  all  round,  rather  more  at  the  bottom.  This 
should,  however,  be  regulated  according  to  the 
case. 

It  may  be  that  the  plants  are  weakly  ;  then  I 
would  reduce  rather  more  and  repot  into  smaller 
pots.  Or  again,  the  plants,  if  very  old  ones,  will 
have  possibly  become  dead  in  the  centre.  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  would  be  better  to  make  three  or 
four  smaller  plants  out  of  one  than  to  attempt  to 
restore  such  a  plant  to  a  satisfactory  and  healthy 
state.  These  divisions  will  in  course  of  time  again 
make  good  growth  ;  it  will  take  one  season  to  re- 
estabhsh  them,  so  that  they  produce  vigorous 
fronds  in  plenty.  When  repotting,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  allow  sufficient  room  on  the  sui  face 
for  alight  top-dressing,  the  finer  portions  of  the 
soil  being  dusted  over  the  crowns  with  a  little 
more  sand  added  to  it.  In  potting,  take  care  to 
press  the  new  soil  down  quite  firmly  with  a  potting 
stick.  In  many  cases  siifficient  importance  is  not; 
attached  to  firm  potting.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
for  the  Jilants,  for  they  do  not  dry  up  so  quickly 
as  when  the  soil  is  loose  and  porous.  Then,  again, 
when  perchance  wateiing  is  done,  this  will  find 
its  way  through  the  new  soil  and  probably  never 
penetiate  the  old  ball,  as  it  should  do.  unless  the 
plants  are  stood  into  a  tub  or  pail  of  water.     Plants 
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that  are  potted  firmly  make  far  better  growth,  the 
fronds  la^tillf;  longer  in  good  conditi  'n. 

The  old  notion  of  using  p?at  for  this  and  many 
other  Ferns  has  been  exploled  for  some  years,  yet 
in  some  cases  it  is  ttill  adhered  to.  If  this  Adian- 
tum  b3  grown  in  peat,  the  fronds  will,  it  is  true,  be 
of  a  deeper  shade  of  green  and  relatively  larger  in 
the  pinnae  also.  Such  growth,  however,  is  not  of 
so  enduring  a  character  ;  upon  the  plant  it  is  more 
suscep'ible  to  damping  off,  whilst  when  cut  it  will 
not  last  nearly  so  well.  And,  again,  what  is  of  far 
more  importance  is  that  plants  grown  in  peaty 
soil  will  not  bear  so  much  e.'cpo-sure  to  a  cooler  at- 
mosphere, nor  will  they  remain  in  good  condition 
so  long  in  the  same  pots.  The  best  soil  to  use  is 
loam,  what  is  de^i^nated  yellow  loam  being  the 
best  when  it  is  full  of  fibre  and  is  neither  of  too 
light  a  nature  nor  too  heavy  A  fibrous,  rather 
stitf  loam  suits  them  well.  When  it  comes  too 
nenT  to  c'ay.  then  use  some  mortar  rubble  as  well 
as  sand  or  road-scrapings.  For  young  plants  some 
finely  sifted  leaf  soil  added  to  the  loam  would  be 
an  assistance,  but  I  would  not  use  it  for  Urge 
plants.  No  artificial  manures  should  be  mixed  with 
the  soil ;  these  excite  growth,  it  is  true,  for  a  time, 
but  when  the  properties  of  the  manures  so  used  are 
exhausted,  the  plants  must  perforce  decline  in  vigour. 
It  is  far  better  to  assist  the  plants  when  pot-bound 
by  such  applications,  using  only  those  manures 
that  have  been  previously  te,-ited.  Weak  guano 
water  is  very  good  ;  so  a'so  is  clear  soot  water. 
Liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard  should  be  quite 
clear  if  that  be  used. 

When  the  plants  are  pot  bound,  they  take  an  al- 
ruost  unlimited  quantity  of  water.  If  Ibis  be  given 
them  without  the  plants  ever  really  suffering  from 
want  of  it.  they  will  last  in  good  condition  for 
several  years.  I  have  grown  and  seen  plants  of 
large  size,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  surface  being 
taken  up  with  the  crowns,  with  but  little  room 
left  next  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  pots.  To  pot 
such  plants  when  there  are  no  signs  of  declinin;^ 
vigour  would  be  labour  wasted ;  the  soil  in  cases 
of  this  kind  would  go  through  a  sweetening  pro- 
cess during  the  resting  period,  then  for  two  or 
three  months  but  little  water  Wiiuld  be  given  them 
The  plants  would  probably  lo=e  nearly  or  quite  all 
of  their  fronds,  but  this  would  not  matter  ;  they 
start  into  fresh  growth  all  the  more  kindly  in  the 
spring  after  a  rest.  After  the  plants  are  potted 
they  should  be  given  a  few  degrees  more  heat,  but 
a  too  moist  atmosphere  should  be  guarded  against, 
whilst  but  very  litt'e  shadinff  should  be  used 
The  plants  should  likewise  be  kept  as  close 
to  the  glass  as  pos.-ible,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  overhanging  foliage  being  allowed.  After  pot 
ting,  an  ordinary  stove  with  a  temperature  of 
from  60^  to  65°  at  night,  rising  proportionately 
during  the  day  10°  or  1.5°accoiding  to  the  weather, 
would  be  a  go'-d  place  for  large  plants.  They 
must  not,  however,  remain  there,  for  as  soon  as  the 
growth  was  dense  there  would  be  a  disposition  to 
damp  off.  When  the  first  crop  of  fronds  is  nearly 
fully  developed,  the  plants  should  have  a  position 
with  a  little  more  ventilation.  For  my  own  part, 
I  like  to  see  the  young  fronds  when  pushing  up 
assume  a  roseate  hue— bronzy,  perhaps,  some  would 
term  it ;  this  denotes  a  healthy  state  of  things. 
When  the  first  growth  is  hardened,  the  p'ants 
should  be  able  to  endure  a  temperature  no  higher 
than  that  already  given,  but  with  light  and  air.  It 
must  not  be  inferred  that  this  is  contradictory  to 
what  has  already  been  stat^d  as  to  temperatures, 
for  by  that  time  warmer  weather  will  rule  asjain. 
To  prevent  large  plants  from  drawing  all  one  way, 
they  should  be  turned  occa-ionally  ;  whilst  to  pre- 
serve the  fronds  in  good  shape  as  they  push  up,  the 
older  ones  should  be  carefully  drawn  outwards, 
this  making  the  plants  appear  larger  also.  The 
syringe  should  never  be  used  upon  the  plants  at 
any  time.  — Filiues. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— There  was  a 
little  cold  weather  at  the  beginning  of  February 
and  also  during  the  last  week,  otherwise  the  month 
was  a  very  milJ  one.  At  no  time  did  the  thermome- 
ter exposed  on  the  lawn  indicate  more  than  1G°  of 


frost.  The  most  noteworthy  feature,  however,  was 
the  rainfall,  which  proved  singularly  heavy  and 
continuous.  The  total  yield  from  rain  and  melted 
snow  amounted  to  3  69  inches,  which  is  nearly 
double  the  average  for  the  month,  and  with  three 
exceptions  greater  than  in  any  February  during  the 
past  thirty-seven  years.  Indeed,  there  occurred 
altogether  only  six  days  without  rain  or  snow.  On 
Tuesday  last  the  sun  shone  continuously  for  nearly 
nine  hours,  a  very  high  record  for  a  February  day. 
The  Coltsfoot  came  first  into  blossom  on  Sunday 
last,  or  nearly  five  weeks  earlier  than  it  flowered  in 
the  previous  year  on  the  same  bank.  The  low 
barometer  reading  on  the  21st  ult.  was,  I  find,  the 
lowest  recorded  here  since  November,  1891,  and  not, 
as  stated  in  my  last  report  the  lowest  since  January, 
1890.— E.  M.,  Jier/ihamsted. 


R.4.ILWAY  RATES  AND  THE  FRUIT  TRADE. 
On  Wednesday,  March  1,  Mr.  Mundella,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  received  a  deputation  re- 
presenting the  London  Fruit,  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Buyers'  Protection  Association,  the  Market  Gar- 
deners', Nurserymen's  and  Farmers'  Association, 
the  Kent  Fruit  Growers,  and  the  Canterbury 
Farmers'  Club  on  the  subject  of  railway  rates  and 
charges.  Mr.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  in  introducing 
the  deputation,  observed  that  the  members  of  the 
London  association  were  the  chief  agents  in  the 
distributing  trade  all  over  England.  Covent  Gar- 
den Market  was,  in  fact,  the  clearing  house  for  a 
large  amount  of  produce,  coming  not  only  from 
the  home  cultivators,  but  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  recent  great  in- 
crease in  railway  rates  would  prejudicially  affect 
their  bu>ine5s.  Hothouse  fruit  formed  the  second 
item  of  the  trade.  For  every  10  lbs.  of  that  class 
of  produce  sent  by  rail  a  few  years  ago,  at  least  a 
ton  was  now  sent,  and  yet  the  railway  rates  were 
much  higher  now  than  when  the  smaller  quantity 
was  put  upon  the  rails. 

Mr.  W.  Berry,  Mr.  George  Monro,  Mr.  George 
Coleman,  and  other  speakers  gave  instances  of  the 
injustice  of  the  present  railway  rates,  and  of  the 
injury  they  must  inflict  upon  the  home  fruit 
trade. 

Mr.  Mundella,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  re 
marked  that  no  greater  benefit  can  accrue  to  the 
people  than  the  development  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent  of  the  growing  of  vegetables,  flowers,  fruits, 
and  kindred  supplies  for  home  consumption  from 
our  own  soil,  instead  of  our  being  compelled  to 
import  so  much  as  we  now  do  from  foreign  coun 
tries.  We  have  some  disadvantages  attendant 
upon  our  climate,  but  with  those  you  are  attempt 
ing,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  grapple.  When  I  hear 
that  the  hothouse  fruit  trade  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  pioductioa  is  now  a  ton  where 
it  used  to  be  10  lbs.,  it  is  clear  that  the  rates  for 
carriage  ought  to  be  less  rather  than  more.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it  that  if  the  railway  companies 
would  do  what  an  enlightened  self-interest  should 
prompt  them  to  do,  they  would  do  all  in  their  power 
to  encourage  and  develop  your  industries.  No  man 
who  knows  the  cond  tion  of  trale  and  agriculture, 
whether  he  be  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  can  fail  to 
sympathise  with,  and  wish  prosperity  to  the  indus- 
tries with  which  you  are  connected.  You  have  pre- 
sented your  case  with  great  fulness,  and  have  placed 
before  me  a  long  list  of  examples  of  the  charges  of 
which  you  complain,  some  of  which  show  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  rates  for  home  and  foreign 
goods  and  indicate  undue  preference,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly contrary  to  Act  of  Parliament.  In  regard 
to  that  matter  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  an  appeal 
to  the  Railway  Commission.  You  say  that  that  is 
too  expensive  a  remedy.  Well,  we  must  see  how 
that  can  be  managed.  At  any  rate,  something 
ought  to  be  done.  A  good  deal  of  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  Brighton  Railway  Company,  and 
I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Searle,  the  secretary  and 
manager  of  that  company,  stating  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  deputation  from  the  Worthing  fruit 
growers  and  grantel  them  considerably  lower  rates 
than  had  previously  existed.  He  adds  that  the 
company  are  now  engaged  in  compiling  new  rates, 


which  will  restore  the  old  rates  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. That  is  a  very  satisfactory  letter,  and  _  I 
wi-h  all  the  railway  companies  would  write  me  in 
the  same  spirit.  So  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
concerned,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  the  medium  of 
conveying  to  any  particular  railway  company  or  to 
the  Railway  Association  any  complaints  you  have 
to  make. 


Death  of  Mr.  Geo.  Phippen.— We  regret  to 
announce  the  d^ath  of  Mr.  Geo.  Phippen  at  Reading 
on  the  li;th  ult ,  at  the  age  of  29  years.  Taken  ill 
on  the  9th  ult.,  he  gradually  sank,  the  cause  of 
death  being  blood-poisoning.  Mr.  Phippen's 
father,  who  had  formerly  been  a  gardener,  esta- 
blished himself  in  business  as  a  nurseryman  in  the 
Oxford  Road,  Heading,  in  1861.  At  the  age  of  21 
the  son  succeeded  to  the  business  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  by  throwing  into  it  a  considerable 
amount  of  energy  and  enthusiasm,  saon  consider- 
ably extended  it,  and  pIso  the  seed  business  in 
Broad  Street.  Mr.  Phippen  had  charge  of  the 
public  gardens  in  the  Forbury,  under  the  corpora- 
tion of  Reading,  and  the  displays  he  made  in 
spring  and  summer  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
Until  recently  he  was  the  supprintendent  of  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  Reading  Cemetery. 
He  also  laid  out  the  public  park,  the  gift  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer.  He  also  a'^edas  superinten- 
dent of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Reading  Horticultural 
Society,  and  in  addition  held  in  the  Town  Hall  in 
the  spring  a  show  of  his  own  of  spring-flowering 
plants,  the  high  cliaracter  of  which  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  During  1892  he  was  one 
of  the  leading  exhibitors  at  the  International  Hor- 
ticultural Exhibition  at  Earl's  Couit  and  at  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  oE 
which  he  was  a  Fellow.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  floral  ciramittee  of  the  society,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  and  other 
special  societies. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— The  com- 
mictee  met  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the  24th  ult., 
Mr.  William  Marshall  presiding.  The  minutes 
having  been  read,  the  chairman  was  unanimously 
re-eleoted  ti  that  position  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  Among  the  special  donations  was  one 
from  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  recently  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  fund,  of  £10  10s. ;  a  friend  at 
Edinburgh,  £2  2s. ;  collecting  box,  per  Mr.  Noah 
Kneller,  The  Gardens,  Malshanger  Park,  9s.;  while 
other  small  sums  were  announced.  A  letter  whiuh 
had  been  addressed  to  the  president.  Sir 
Julian  Goldsmid,  was  read  from  Mr.  Asquith, 
announcing  that  Her  Majesty  had  given  her 
gracious  permission  that  the  fund  should  here- 
after be  known  as  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund.  A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
expressing  to  Mr.  Asq'dth  the  gieat  grati- 
fication with  which  the  committee  had  received 
the  intelligence  of  the  gracious  permission  given 
by  Her  Majesty.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  also 
passed  to  Col.  Stanley  A.  Clarke  for  his  exertions 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  to  permit  her  name  to  be 
announced  as  the  patroness  of  the  fund.  The 
secretary  presented  the  report  of  the  recent  elec- 
tion of  candidates,  and  announced  that  the  annual 
dinner  would  take  place  on  March  22,  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair. 

Names  of  plants.— K.  Castle.— 1,  crushed  out 

of  all  recognition  ;  .send  again  in  box ;  2,  Odontojjlossum 

triumphans  ;  3,   Cui!o<tyne  cristati. -G.  Hmj'ard.— 

1     (Jdontoglossuui    Pescatorei ;    2,    Lselia   alhida ;    A, 

Lffilia  ruliescons. C.  Krupi).—\,  Microlepia  Novaj- 

Zelaudias ;  2.  M.  soihra ;  3,  M.  strigosa;  4,  Dennstffidtia 

Pa,oui, T.  Mayliew.—l.  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei; 

2,  Lyeaste  aromatica  ;  3,  Colax  juaosus. J.  Hram. 

i?!/.— Spe^imensof  Ferns  received  without  any  numbers. 
——F.  W.  Burton.— 1,  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus  ;  2, 
0.  hebraicum,  poor  variety. 


The    English    Flower    Garden.  —  Design,,   Vuws 

Plans.     Third  edition,   rcri.Kd,    tritk  nuinu  new  Iltustrattoru 
Lou'-lon :  J.  Murrai/,  and  through  ail  booksetlers. 
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Woods  and  Forests. 

TREE  PLANTING  AROUND  LONDON. 

The  injudicious  planting  of  trees  in  and  around 
London  is  fast  becoming  an  evil  that  will  re- 
quire the  most  drastic  measures  to  keep  it  in 
check.  In  this  particular  respect  probably  the 
suburban  districts  should  receive  first  atten- 
tion, the  town  planter  being  kept  somewhat  in 
check  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  municipal  and 
other  governing  bodies.  Take,  as  an  example, 
almost  any  of  the  roads  deviating  from  the  main 
London  thoroughfares,  and  what  I  complain  of 
will  at  once  become  evident,  three  trees  planted 
in  positions  where  one  would  have  been  ample, 
and  single  .specimens  placed  where  they  can 
never  become  properly  developed.  In  some  of 
the  rural  suburban  districts  the  want  of  dis- 
crimination used  in  planting  is  something  appall- 
ing, and  to  look  along  the  road  leading  from 
London  to  Sevenoaks  reveals  a  state  of  matters 
in  respect  of  tree  planting  of  which,  as  a  people 
of  arboricultural  tastes,  we  should  be  heartily 
ashamed.  Probably  nowhere  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  certainly  not  within  twelve  miles  of 
the  great  metropolis,  is  there  a  prettier  bit  of  road 
or  one  that  is  more  fretjuented  than  the  London 
and  Sevenoaks,  but  particularly  that  portion 
passing  through  the  ancient  town  of  Bromley 
and  bordering  on  the  well-known  Hayes,  Kes- 
ton,  and  Farnljorough  Commons.  To  those 
who  know  anything  of  trees  and  tree  planting, 
this  same  road— I  will  define  from  Bromley  to 
Farnborough— has  been  rendered  anything  but 
pleasant,  and  that  owing  to  injudicious  plant- 
ing. All  along  the  left  side  of  this  road  in 
leaving  Bromley  trees  have  been  planted  by  the 
path-side,  and  at  an  average  distance  of  about 
12  feet  from  old  standard  Locust,  Beech,  and 
Birch  trees,  and  in  many  instances  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  the.se  tine,  hoary  specimens  are 
overshadowing  the  gaunt  saplings  that  have 
unwisely  been  placed'beneath  them. 

There  is  another  crying  evil  about  tree 
planting  that  wants  dealing  with.  That  is  the 
spoiling  of  many  beautiful  views  by  the  in- 
discriminate planting  of  trees  by  the  road  and 
street-side.  What  a  wealth  of  beauty  will  be 
lost  to  the  occupiers  of  houses  on  this  Bromley 
road  when  these  trees  are  a  few  years  older  I 
The  outlook  on  the  pretty  commons  and  on  the 
far-away  Holwood  Hill  will  in  some  cases  be 
quite  shut  out  from  view.  Then,  again,  the 
tunnel  of  trees  that  in  a  few  years  hence  will 
adorn  (()  that  pretty  road  from  the  famous 
Keston  Mark  to  the  Bromley  Common  Vicarage 
and  render  it,  unless  lopping  and  pruning  are 
resorted  to,  wet,  dismal,  and  unhealthy,  may 
please  at  the  present  time,  but  in  fifty  years  how 
will  matters  stand  ?  But  this  is  only  one-half  of 
the  evils  that  attend  injudicious  tree  planting. 
The  hacking,  hewing,  and  beheading  that  are  cha- 
racteristic of  metropolitan  trees  must  also  be  cen- 
sured and  condemned.  But  why  has  this  mal- 
treating of  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  resorted  to? 
Is  it  not  traceable  to  the  first  evil— injudicious 
planting  ?  For  by  placing  trees  in  wrong  places 
and  too  closely  together,  either  wholesale  re- 
moval or  pruning  must  be  resorted  to.  The 
first  is  rarely  done,  for  most  persons  have  a 
horror  of  taking  away  a  tree  once  it  has  be- 
come established,  while  the  second  becomes 
compulsory  and  is  gone  about  in  a  way  that  is 
at  oncB  barbarous  and  rude.  By  remedying 
the  evil,  or  planting  only  in  .suitable  posi° 
tions,  this  compulsory  pruning  would  be 
done  away  with,  and  instead  of  the  dis- 
torted, mop-headed  trees  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  surroundings,  we  should  have  those  of 


natural  form  and  that  would  be  pleasing  to 
look  upon.  Far  better  to  have  one  weU-formed 
tree  as  Nature  designed  it  than  three  cramped 
together  requiring  the  foreshortening  and  head- 
ing back  of  their  branches  to  allow  of  breath- 
ing room.  Let  me  advise  those  who  must 
have  several  trees  in  their  small  and  cramped 
grounds,  instead  of  planting  the  indispensable 
Lime  and  Plane,  to  try  such  neat  miniature 
subjects  as  the  Manna  Ash  (Fraxinus  ornus) 
or  the  Clammy  Locust  (Robinia  viscosa), 
both  highly  ornamental  flowering  trees  that 
rarely  exceed  20  feet  in  height.  There  are  many 
beautifuldwarf-growing  trees  that  would  gladden 
the  eye  quite  as  well  as  the  commonly  culti- 
vated monarchs  of  our  forest,  and  which  would 
allow  of  at  least  two  specimens  being  planted 
instead  of  one  in  the  town  and  suburban  garden, 
and  by  the  roadside  too,  if  planting  there  be  a 
necessity,  but  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
I  much  doubt.  A  pretty  villa  has  just  been 
erected  in  a  fashionable  suburban  district,  and 
in  the  front  garden,  which  only  extends  back 
from  the  street  about  20  feet,  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  that  forest  giant,  the  Araucaria  im- 
bricata,  has  been  planted.  Now,  had  the  owner 
l)efore  laying  out  and  planting  his  ground,  sat 
down  and  considered,  or  found  out  from  a  cata- 
logue or  book  what  size  the  Araucaria  attains 
to,  he  would  have  acted  far  more  prudently  than 
by  paying  a  large  sum  for  so  fine  a  specimen, 
which  must  either  be  pruned  back  or  left  to 
.shut  out  the  view  and  destroy  the  appearance  of 
that  pretty  house  and  darken  its  windows. 

The  system  fif  lopping  and  beheading  the 
Limes  around  London,  and  which  would  seem 
to  be  peculiar  to  Southern  England,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  cruel  and  full  of  vandalism. 
I'sually,  whether  for  rcreen  or  other  purposes, 
that  noblest  of  trees  is  planted  at  distances  of 
say  12  feet  apart,  and  when  they  have  attained 
to  about  10  feet  or  .so  in  height,  the  annual 
slaughter  of  top  and  branch  commences,  the 
result  in  a  very  few  years  being  a  lot  of  un- 
gainly, mop-headed  scrub— trees  we  cannot 
term  them — with  unsightly  protuberances  at 
each  branch  tip,  caused  by  the  repeated  yearly 
heading  back  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Far 
better  would  it  be  to  plant  at  further  distances 
apart,  or  use  smaller-growing  subjects  that 
would  not  require  this  annual  lopping. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion 
with  the  builder  of  a  house  that  the  grounds, 
be  they  great  or  small,  must  be  planted  with 
certain  kinds  of  trees,  and  these,  unfortunately, 
the  largest  growing  species  that  grace  our  forest 
lands.  Thick  planting  is  at  first,  perhaps,  not 
to  be  condemned  wholesale,  but  early  taking 
aw.ay  of  every  alternate  specimen  must  be  at- 
tended to  in  time,  for  once  a  tree  gets  shabby 
and  side-bare  by  being  too  closely  grown  to 
another,  its  beauty  is  de.stroyed.  Beforestreetand 
roadside  planting  is  taken  in  hand,  consider- 
able forethought  and  judgment  are  all-im- 
portant, and,  above  all  things,  do  not  forget  to 
take  into  account  the  size  to  which  a  tree,  be 
it  a  Plane,  a  Lime,  or  a  Thorn,  will  attain 
before  its  position  is  finally  settled  ujjon.  By 
so  doing  a  great  amount  of  unpleasantness  in 
many  ways  would  be  avoided.  A.  D.  W. 


Cutting  and  felling-  hedges.— A  hedge  that 
is  made  of  any  plant  that  .wheels  its  leaves  in  au- 
tumn should  never  be  cut  imlil  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  unless  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  that  also  have  attained 
the  full  size  to  which  they  are  required  to  grow, 
for  the  reason  that  nothing  tends  to  weaken  a  de- 
ciduous plant  more  than  a  reduction  of  its  shoots 
and  branches  whilst  they  are  covered  with  leaves. 
Whether  composed  of  Beech,  Yew,  Privet,  Holly, 
or  Quick,  hedges  need  not  from  the  first  be  kept  cut 


back  so  closely  if  not  required  to  branch  out  in  a 
way  to  render  them  at  once  impervious  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  may  be  allowed  to  run  up  more  quickly, 
simply  keeping  the  sides  trimmed  up  with  more 
breadth  at  the  bottom  than  is  necessary  to  allow 
the  lower  branches  to  get  light  enough  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  thriving,  a  condition  more  likely 
to  be  maintained  than  if  cut  quite  perpendicularly 
in  the  old-fashioned  manner  with  the  top  square, 
an  ugly  and  formal  shape,  and  one  in  which  a  hedge 
can  only  be  kept  healthy  when  allowed  to  grow  to 
a  very  considerable  breadth  from  bottom  to  top. 
In  the  case  of  younghedges  round  parks  or  orchards, 
the  first  ccnsideration  is  to  manage  them  from  the 
commencement  so  as  to  secure  a  close,  impervious 
holtoni  ;  ttds  can  only  be  Eccomplished  by  cutting 
the  leading  shoots  down  sufficieutly  low  the  first  or 
second  year  after  planting  fo  cause  them  to  break 
back  near  the  base,  and  each  subsequent  year  to 
shorten  the  strong,  erect  growths  enough  to  cause 
them  to  branch  out  still  fuither  ;  this  will  have  the 
effect  of  throwing  additional  strength  into  the 
lowest  branches  that  occupy  a  horizontal  position. 

Weeping  trees.— The  association  of  the  com- 
mon Weepii  g  'Willow  with  water  leads  people  to 
think  tliat  it  will  not  succeed  elsewhere;  but  there 
are  few  spots,  even  away  f I om  water,  in  which  it 
will  not  thrive  it  the  soil  be  deep.  I  have  seen 
re;dly  grand  specimens  of  it  growing  on  lawns. 
ScarceU  less  beautiful  is  the  Weeping  Birch  ;  for, 
although  its  spray  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  the 
Willow,  yet.  owing  to  the  tree  being  more  lofty,  it 
is  nearly  equally  effective.  Not  so  gr.iceful,  per- 
haps, as  cither  c'f  these,  but  a  better  arbour  tree,  is 
the  Weeping  Ash.  Owing  to  its  extreme  pendulous 
habit,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  worked  on 
very  tall  stocks,  as  if  height  is  not  secured  at  first, 
it  cannot  be  obtained  afterwards.  The  Weeping 
Ash  should  be  planted  in  quiet,  secluded  spots, 
where,  when  fully  grown,  it  may  form  a  plea.sant 
retreat  rluring  sunny  days.  It  will  be  found  that  a 
tree  with  a  stem  considerably  bent  or  inclined  at 
the  top  will  form  the  most  convf  nient  arhour  tree, 
as  the  prsition  of  the  stem  will  then  be  at  one  side, 
instead  of  in  the  centre. — A. 

Open  drains  are  mostly  used  for  plantations, 
and  have  many  advantages  over  covered  ones, 
whether  laid  with  tiles  cr  stones;  the  greatest 
objections  are,  the  liability  to  become  choked  with 
soil,  leaves,  branches,  &c,,  which  necessitates  their 
being  often  cleared  out;  the  width  necessary  to 
keep  them  from  falling  in  when  of  good  depth ; 
their  inconvenience  in  the  removal  of  timber,  :md 
their  unsightly  appearance  in  home  plantations. 
But  where  the  surface  water  is  the  great  evil  to  be 
removed,  they  render  the  ground  dry,  although  of 
ro  great  depth,  and  are  therefore  not  so  objec- 
tionable in  such  circumstances.  In  few  cases, 
however,  is  surface  water  the  only  moisture  to  be 
removed,  and  open  diains  are  seldom  effective  if 
less  than  2  feet  deep,  however  close  they  may  be 
to  each  other. 


"Th'S  Gapdsn"  Monthly  Parts.— Th-U  journal  is  pub- 
lished in  ',ieo.Uy  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
ccloi'.rcd  plates  are  best  preserved,  end  it  is  most  suitable  for 
refei-ence  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  (d  ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Corivpleti  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Gardkn /rom  its  commencement  to  endoj  W.'l,  forty  tiro  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  128. 

'•  Gardening    lUustpatefl  "  Monthly    Parts.  —  This 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bov.nd  Mftnthly  Parts,  in  ichich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d. ;  post  free,  6d. 

"  Farm  and  Homo  "  Monthly  Parts.— 3A«  journal  is 
published  in  n:atly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5d.;  post  free,  Sd. 

•*Hapdy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  o, 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  oi'namenial  species,  with  directirtns 
for  thiir  arrangsTiuni  culture,  Jec.  Fifth  and  Popular 
Edition,  ls.;postp<e.  It.  3d 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  iS93.— Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  'f  Gardens  and  Coi'i^lr//  Seats  {containing  over  9000^  have' 
been  very  carefully  and  ej  hmively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  evir  published.     Price  \s.\  ty  post.  Is.  ?cl. 

All  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvenient  of 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening known.  It  is  published  at  the  very  louest  pi-ice  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  distribution,  free,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
o.nd  Company,  la  Belle  Sauvage  Ludgate  Hill  E.C 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Natui-e  :  chanpe  it  rather  ; 
TaB  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Chrysanthemums. 


but 


SEEDLING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

As   remarked   by    Mr.    Iggulden   (p.    143),  the 
raising  of   seedling    Chrysanthemums    is    very 
much  of   a  lottery.     For   one   even  good    sort 
dozens  of  worthless  kinds  are  obtained,  so  much 
so  that  many  persons  have  given  it  up  as  not 
being  worth  tlie  trouble.     No  doubt  tlie  offer- 
ing of  prizes  for  plants  in  flower  in  November 
■will  give  this  phase  of  Chrysanthemum  grow- 
ing a  fillip  for  a  time,  but  if  the  blooms  shown 
last  year  at  one  of  our  leading  exhibitions  as 
the  result  of  seedling-raising  are  to  be  taken  as 
a  fair  criterion  of  what  we  may  expect,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  practice  wi?l  be  followed  up. 
Early  in  November  is  too  soon  to  exjject  very 
good  results  from  plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  February  or  March.     If  it  could  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  blooms  could  be  shown  the  second 
season  as  the  outcome  of   the  seed  sown    the 
year   previous,    I   think   much    better    results 
would  be  had.     It  is  well  known  that  many  of 
the  best  varieties  do  not  develop  anything  like 
full  centres  the  first  year  ;  these  in  many  cases 
are  condemned  as  worthless  ;  whereas  a  more 
extended  trial  would  give  a  greater  percentage 
of  desirable  blooms.     Cultivators    of   seedling 
Chrysanthemums  should   allow   the   plants   to 
flower  both  from  crown  or  central  buds,  and 
from  side  growths  also  ;  this  practice  increases 
the  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  first  year  the 
probable    worth   of    the   variety.     Even    well- 
known  good  kinds  exhibit  s  marked  difference 
both  in  colour  and  formation  when  allowed  to 
develop  their  blooms  from  side  shoots.  So  much 
does  this  affect  some  varieties  as  to  make  them 
hardly  recognisable  to  any  but  the  experienced. 
Therefore,  in  the   case    of    undeveloped    seed- 
lings we   may  expect   similar  results.     If  any 
new  variety  exhibits  quality  in  either  colour, 
formation   of   petal   or  flower  when   developed 
from  a  side  growth,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  more 
may   be   expected   when  blooms  are   obtained 
from   crown    buds    on    the    leading    or    main 
growths.     As  Mr.  Iggulden  remarks,  the  result 
of  seedling-raising  will  be  to  give  us  varieties 
identical  with  many  already  in  commerce.     I 
have  already  experienced  this  in  several  sorts  sent 
me  for  trial  during  the  past  season.  It  is  not  every 
person  who  can  expect  to  be  able  to  distribute 
seven  really  good  varieties  in  one  year,  like  Mr. 
Seward,  all  the  result  of  seed  sowing,  and  in- 
cluding such  sterling  varieties  too.     It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  two  of  them  are  by  far 
the  finest  of  their  colour  ever  sent  out,  which 
renders  this  batch  all  the  moi  e  remarkable. 

A  good  plan  to  economise  space  in  proving 
the  seedlings  is  to  plant  them  out  of  doors  in 
some  sunny  open  situation  and  allow  all  that 
will  to  flower  in  the  open,  even  if  protection 
from  early  frost  in  a  temporary  manner  is 
necessary.  An  idea  can  be  formed  of  those 
likely  to  be  worth  perpetuating,  and  much 
valuable  space  inside  will  bo  saved  for  other 
plants,  and  the  trial  of  seedlings  will  not  be 


much  impaired.  It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  alluding  to  the  ordinary  culti- 
vator who  has  a  desire  for  novelties,  but  who 
has  not  the  space  at  disposal  for  housing  a  lot 
of  what  may  turn  out  to  be  worthless  sorts. 

E.  M. 


New  Chrysanthemums.  —  The  Continental 
growers  are  now  busily  sending  out  their  lists  of 
novelties  preparatory  to  distributing  the  plants. 
There  are  up  to  the  present  eight  raisers'  lists  to 
hand,  and  they  offer  the  modest  total  of  281  new 
sorts  for  sale.  Kifty-four  are  new  hairy  sorts ; 
then  we  have  several  sets  of  new  early-flowering 
varieties,  and,  as  usual,  a  large  number  of  the 
ordinary  November  varieties.  There  is  a  sliglit 
improvement  this  year  in  the  naming  of  the  new 
flowers,  but  plenty  of  room  still  for  genuine  com- 
plaint. Family  surnames  already  used  in  the  past 
with  such  bewildering  frequency  have  again  been 
called  into  requisition.  Names  of  inordinate 
length,  like  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Paul  Chandon,  are 
not  quite  so  numerous  as  before,  but  still  theie 
are  too  many,  the  worst  instance,  perhaps,  being 
Marquise  Gaspard  de  Clermont-Tonnerre.  Among 
some  of  the  most  curious  names  I  select  the  follow- 
ing ;  Bailly  de  Sutren,  Yaset  Aublet,  Don  Binelli, 
Chanoine  Eyssc5ris,  Belle  Maguelone,  M.  Hovyn  de 
Trauchere,  Hare  d'Olphove,  Messidorine  Yauvel- 
Duminy,  Le  Virtame  de  Moirax  -  Altair,  Mme. 
Cieutat.  If  English  gardeners  and  amateurs  were 
left  to  themselves,  it  is  difficult  to  say  wliat  transi- 
tions these  names  would  pass  through  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  we  have  a  national  catalogue  to 
fix  once  and  for  all  the  orthography  of  such  ex- 
tremely awkward  names. — C.  H.  P. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Lacroix.— A  friend 
of  mine  from  Scotland  tells  me  that  he  finds  the  above 
a  most  valuable  variety  for  cut  bloom.  He  grows 
the  same  plants  on  from  year  to  year  without  cut- 
ting them  back,  and  by  so  doing  obtains  an  almost 
continuous  supply  ot  bloom  throughout  the  year; 
the  flowers  are  not  large,  but  of  a  useful  size  for 
m^iny  purposes.  The  idea  of  growing  Chrysanthe- 
mi;ms  as  above  is  quite  new  to  me,  and  it  may  be 
so  to  many  readers  of  The  Garden.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  varieties  that  would  be  found 
to  bloom  so  freely  under  the  same  treatment ;  and 
although  good  white  Chrysanthemum  flowers  are 
always  useful,  I  do  not  advocate  the  system  of 
having  them  out  ot  season. — F.  H. 

Chrysanthemum  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill  — 
This  Chrysanthemum,  which  was  recently  shown 
in  fine  condition  by  Mr.  Owen,  is  a  first  rate  va- 
riety for  late  blooming,  though  good  flowers  of  it 
may  also  be  obtained  at  the  ordinary  season.  It 
is  a  large  full  flower  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
with  some  of  the  petals  tinged  with  reddish 
bronze.  In  general  appearance  it  ber.rs  a  certain 
amount  of  resemblance  to  the  American  gloriosum, 
and  is  said  by  Mr.  Owen,  the  raiser,  to  be  a  cross 
between  that  variety  and  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson. 
It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  Ijy  the  Na- 
tional Chrysanthemum  Society  on  November  25, 
18VI0,  and  was  distributed  the  following  ^spring. 
— T. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson. 

Jlr.  Jlolyneux  in  his  article  on  Chrysanthemums 

Feb.  18  (p.  122)  says  that  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson 
blooms  too  early,  if  grown  under  the  ordinary 
method,  for  getting  suitable  flowers  for  exhibi- 
tion in  the  middleof  November  ;  but  that  these 
early  blooms  are  of  much  better  quality  than 
those  resulting  from  topped  plants.  With  me, 
if  the  plants  of  this  variety  are  grown  under  what 
Mr.  Moljneux  terms  the  "ordinary  method,"  the 
blooms  instead  of  being  early  are  very  late,  and 
the  quality  poor  in  the  extreme.  The  best  results 
I  have  had  are  from  topping  the  plants  about  the 
third  week  in  March,  taking  up  three  shoots,  and 
from  these  saving  the  first  buds  which  show.  I  am 
not  an  exhibitor,  but  at  the  same  time  I  claim  to 
be  a  large  grower,and  this  of  some  years' standing, 
both  for" big  blooms  and  naturally  grown  bushes 
for  conservatory  decoration,  and  I  like  to  cultivate 


the  plants  so  as  to  get  the  most  perfect  blooms, 
even  if  only  for  home  show.  For  my  purpose, 
even  if  the  flowers  of  a  variety  caiue  early,  if  good, 
they  would  suit  me,  although  I  like  to  have  Chry- 
santhemum blooms  to  range  over  a  considerable 
period.  We  open  the  season  in  September,  and 
keep  on  until  the  end  of  January.  The  most  per- 
fect flowers  of  Sunflower  I  ever  saw  were  from 
plants  topped  in  March. — A.  YooG. 


LATE-FLOVVERING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  the  best 
prices  for  cut  Chrysanthemums,  whether 
bunched  or  as  single  large  blooms,  are  ob- 
tained in  the  markets  just  before  Christmas, 
the  demand  being  fully  equal  to  the  supply 
then  and  for  several  weeks  later.  The  same 
rule  holds  good  in  private  places  generally. 
November  is  the  month  when  a  grand  display 
of  blooms  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  it  is  during  the  next  three  months  when 
the  private  gardener,  who  is  called  upon  to 
provide  abundance  of  cut  flowers,  has  every 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  when  late  Chry- 
santhemums are  plentiful.  Thanks  to  the  in- 
troduction of  good  naturally  late  varieties, 
there  is  no  great  amount  of  cultural  skill 
needed  to  have  these  at  their  best  at;  mid- 
winter, some  keeping  good  or  continuing  to 
open  their  flowers  till  the  end  of  February. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  determination  to  grow 
more  of  these  late  varieties  even  to  the  exclu- 
sion, if  necessary,  of  a  few  dozen  or  score  of 
the  mid-.season  varieties.  "When  there  are  so 
many  strong,  well-rooted  young  plants  in  such 
great  and  good  variety  now  ready  for  a  shift, 
it  is  no  light  undertaking  to  weed  these  out 
and  discard  a  considerable  portion  in  favour  of 
late  varieties,  yet  this  is  what  I  am  doing,  and 
feel  certain  no  mistake  will  be  made  in  the 
matter.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  strike  cut- 
tings of  various  late  varieties  that  I  shall  pre- 
sently allude  to,  and  there  is  also  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  converting  some  of  the  in- 
tended disbudded  plants  into  more  naturally 
grown  specimens,  late  flowering  in  many  cases 
being  an  accompaniment  of  this  practice.  I 
do  not  insinuate  that  the  days  of  huge  blooms 
are  numbered,  as  there  will  always  be  plenty 
ready  to  grow  and  to  admire  these,  but  signs 
are  not  wanting  of  a  wish  to  return  more  to 
the  old  order  of  things.  In  other  words,  the 
opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  huge  blooms 
are  coarse  and  not  so  serviceable  and  effective 
in  a  cut  state  as  the  more  naturally  grown 
sprays,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  combat  this 
idea.  AYhat  I  suggest,  therefore,  is  th<vt  the 
growth  of  disbudded  plants  or  those  to  pro- 
duce extra  large  blooms  be  not  overdone,  or, 
say,  to  the  exclusion  of  bush  plants  of  early 
and  late  varieties  in  particular,  otherwise  it 
may  happen  that  a  fiat  be  issued  that  no  more 
big  blooms  be  grown. 

Last  season  many  varieties  behaved  very 
strangely,  the  buds  showing  either  too  early 
or  too  late  for  these  to  be  "taken''  at  the 
right  time,  so  as  to  have  the  blooms  at  their 
best  in  the  early  part  of  November,  and  not  a 
few  of  us  had  finer  flowers  in  December  than 
were  on  view  in  the  month  previous.  Most  of 
the.se,  however,  were  of  naturally  late  varieties, 
and  could  usually  be  had  similarly  late  with- 
out much  trouble.  R.  C.  Kingston  was  at  Christ- 
mas particularly  tine  and  more  richly  coloured 
than  often  seen.  A'ery  good  also  were  Lady 
Lawrence,  L.  Canning,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  J.  S. 
Dibbens,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  Robert  Craig, 
^V.  W.  Coles,  Violet  Rose,  Mine.  E.  A.  Car- 
riere,  Lilian  S.  Bird,  Etoilc  do  Lyon,   Kioto, 
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Golden  Dragon,  Lucreoe,  and  all  the  Princess 
of  Teck  family.  If,  therefore,  large  blooms  are 
desired  at  Christmas  or  thereabouts,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  grow  plants  of  these  naturally 
late-flowering  varieties  with  those  that  are  to 
give  fine  blooms  in  November,  but  not  to  take 
the  buds  before  the  first  week  in  September. 
In  all  cases  these  late  buds,  not  necessarily  ter- 
minals, are  followed  by  blooms  of  better 
form  and  colour  than  are  as  a  rule  obtained 
when  earlier  buds  are  taken.  No  risks  ought 
to  be  run  by  leaving  in  the  open  after  Sep- 
tember is  nearly  or  quite  out  plants  that  are 
to  give  late  blooms,  nor  need  they  be  kept 
very  cool.  The  flowers  of  Luorece,  the  buds 
of  which  were  taken  about  the  end  of  August, 
were  at  Christmas  equal  to  the  best  blooms 
of  Florence  Davis  (also  a  late  variety)  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  them,  but 
the  habit  of  growth  is  sturdy  and  quite  distinct. 
Mile.  Marie  Hoste  is  particularly  beautiful 
when  flowered  late,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon  is  both 
richly  coloured  and  of  good  form,  coarseness 
not  being  noticeable  in  the  case  of  these  late 
blooms.  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill  with  me  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  latest  Chrysanthemums. 
No  buds  could  be  taken  till  just  before  the 
plants  were  housed,  and  the  blooms  were  cut 
Feb.  2").  It  is  a  rank  growing  variety,  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  Large  late  blooms  of 
Meg  Merrilies  arfd  Ralph  Brocklebank  can  be 
had,  if  desired,  at  Christmas  if  the  buds  are 
not  taken  before  the  end  of  August  ;  l)ut  I  hold 
that  sprays  of  these  varieties  are  most  to  be 
preferred.  I  also  prefer  the  smaller  blooms, 
or  those  produced  from  stopped  plants,  of 
W.  W.  Coles  to  the  larger  ones. 

There  are  a  few  varieties  particularly  well 
adapted  for  late  winter  flowering,  most  or  all  of 
which    will    usually    aflbrd   abundance   of    cut 
bloom  in  addition  to  being  very  serviceable  for 
house  and  conservatory  decoration.      Foremost 
among   these   I   would  place   Boule  de  Neige. 
This  is  naturally  of  a  dwarf  habit,  and   if  not 
stopped  later  than  the  middle  of  June  will  give 
good   sprays   of   small   paper-white  flowers   at 
Christmas.     The  buds  of  this  variety  are  very 
susceptible  of   injury  from  frosts,  or   as  much 
so  as  the  early  Mme.  Desgrange,  and  the  plants 
must  not,   therefore,  be   left  out  unprotected 
with  a  view  to  retarding  them,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary even  if  protection  can  be  afforded.     An 
excellent  rich  yellow-flowering    companion    is 
found  in  Golden  Gem,  and  in  this  case  there 
ought  to  be  no  late  stopping  nor  leaving  out 
in    the    open    after    September.       The   latter 
is    apt    to     grow   too    strongly  when   planted 
out,  and    neither    this    nor    Boule   de    Neiue 
ought     to     be     prepared     by     being     planted 
out,    0-inch    pots     being     most    suitable     for 
strong  plants  struck,  say,  in  February  or  early 
in  March,  or  three  late-struck  plants  may  be 
grown  in  each  8inch  pot  and  only  topped  once. 
To  have  Golden  Gem  at  its  best  a  few  early 
struck    plants    should    be    grown    as    natural 
standards.     Shift  them  into  0-inch  pots,  allow 
them  to  run  up  in  common  with  those  to  give 
show  blooms,  a  stake  4  feet  high  being  placed 
to  each.     Remove  all  lower  side  shoots  and  re- 
serve four  of  those  produced  at  the  first  natural 
break.     There  must  be  no  disbudding,  and  in 
due  course  each  branch  will  become  clothed  with 
richly  coloured  flowers,  it  being  possible  to  cut 
wreaths  of  them  18  inches  in   length.     Dwarf 
plants  of  Golden  Gem  gave  us  their  last  flowers 
on  February  24.     Ethel  and  the  yellow  form  of 
it  known  as  Mrs.  H.  J.  .Jones   also  flower  re- 
markably well  when  grown  as  natural  standards 
and  not  disbudded,  and  bu.sh  plants  are  also  very 
serviceable  at  midwinter.     There  ought  to  be 
no  late  stopping,  as  strong  well-ripenscf  b-  anches 


will  give  a  long  succession  of  flowers  for  cutting. 
These  varieties  lift  readily  from  the  open  ground, 
and  may  either  be  placed  in  pots  or  planted  in 
a  bed  of  soil.  Meg  Merrilies  and  the  yellow 
sport  from  it  are  very  good  for  late  flowering, 
bush  plants  stopped  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
June  being  perhaps  the  most  reliable.  These, 
again,  must  not  be  unduly  exposed  to  late 
frosts.  For  yielding  very  late  flowers  in  pro- 
fusion there  are  no  varieties  to  surpass  Mrs.  C. 
Carey  and  its  yellow  sport  Goldfinder.  Strong 
bush  plants  kept  on  a  light  greenhouse  shelf 
will  give  a  long  succession  of  light  feathery 
flowers  from  Christmas  to  the  end  of  February, 
and  very  serviceable  I  have  found  them  this 
winter.  They  succeed  well  lifted  from  the 
open  ground,  but  I  prefer  bush  plants  in  10-inch 
pots,  stopped  not  later  than  the  third  week  in 
June,  the  final  shift  being  given  when  they  are 
breaking  afresh.  In  this  manner  from  eight  to 
twelve  strong  erect  growths  can  be  had,  a  single 
stake  and  a  few  ties  being  sufficient  for  keeping 
these  well  up  together.  Goldfinder  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  ladies,  as  it  bunches  up  charm- 
ingly, the  colour  being  a  pleasing  shade  of 
yellow.  A  good  batch  of  both  varieties  ought 
to  be  grown  wherever  cut  flowers  are  in  great 
demand.  W.  Iggulden. 


OUTRAGING  NATURE. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  "E.  H."  has  a 
short  paper,  headed  "  Outraging  Nature,"  in  refer- 
ence to  my  note  on  Torenia  asiatica  as  a  basket 
plant.  He  says :  "  Gardeners,  like  poets  and  artists, 
should  be  allowed  a  little  licence  and  not  be  criti- 
cised too  closely,  as  many  of  their  errors  may  be  as- 
cribed to  a  laudable  desire  to  please  those  who  find 
the  sinews  of  war  which  lead  to  their  employment  " 
And  again:  "There  is  a  good  deal  obtaioing  in 
gardening  at  the  present  moment— probably  there 
always  will  be— which  from  an  artistic  or  natural 
point  of  view  may  be  regarded  as  outrages  upon 
Nature."  I  must  confess  that  instead  of  finding 
"E.  H."  anxious  to  devise  excuses  for  these  out- 
rages on  Nature  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  him 
waging  war  against  them  in  the  pages  of  The 

GARDEN'. 

It  Nature  is  not  to  be  our  guide  and  teacher  in 
prosecuting  our  studies  in  horticulture,  then  who 
or   what  is?      I   do  not   think   that   the  highest 
pleasure  can   be   derived   from   visiting  a  flower 
show,  however  gorgeous  the  flowers  exhibited  may 
be,  if  the  plants  that  produce  them  are  tortured 
and  twisted  by  stick  and  tie  into  regulation  shapes 
that  have  no  counterpart  in  Nature.     Rather  would 
I  roam  our  fields  and  contemplate  the  lowliest 
flower  that  blossoms  than  be  a  witness  to  such 
prostitution  of  an  art  the  object  of  which  ought  to 
be  to  "mend  Nature,"  not  to  outrage  her.     I  can 
well  remember  some   years    ago  at    the  famous 
Orchid  conference  held  in  the  large  conservatory 
at  South  Kensington  how  deeply  offended  many 
visitors  were  at  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
most  splendid  specimens  were  spoiled  by  the  free 
use  of  light  green  painted  sticks  and  white  rafiia 
ties  in  supporting  flower-stems  the  colour  of  which 
was  deepest  black.    Another  matter  in  connection 
with  the  exhibition  of  plants  which   passes  the 
comprehension  of  most  people,  and  would,  I  fancy, 
puzzle  "E.  H."  himself  to  find  an  excuse  for,  is  how 
the  committee  of  any  horticultural  society  in  the 
kingdom  can  be  induced  to  offer  a  prize  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  standard  Chrysanthemums  as  they 
are  usually  seen  at  our  autumnal  shows.     Outrag- 
ing Nature  is  a  pretty  strong  term,  but  not  half 
strong  enough  for  the  condemnation  of  such  exhi- 
bits as  the  conventional  standard  Chrysanthemum 
of  our  flower  shows.     Cases  of  a  similar  nature 
could  of  course  be  multiplied,  and  although   the 
public  in  general  are  emphatic  in  the  censure  of 
such  outrages,  yet,  strange  to  say,  little  or  no  effort 
is  made  by  those  who  ought  to  be  our  preceptors  to 
rectify  these  glaring  mistakes.     It  is  perhaps  not 


too  much  to  say  that  at  some  exhibitions  the  only 
subjects  arranged  in  an  artistic  or  natural  manner 
are  a  few  groups  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged 
plants  simply  for  the  decoration  of  the  hall  orient, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  competitive  exhibits  them- 
selves being  one  and  all  outrages. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  plants  as  they 
are  foimd  in  Nature;  I  hold  fast  by  the  opinion 
that  the  truest  art  consists  in  taking  Nature  as 
our  guide,  and  that  the  more  closely  we  follow  her 
precepts  in  the  disposition  and  cultivation  of  all 
our  garden  ornamental  plants,  the  more  pleasure 
we  shall  derive  ourselves  and  impart,  to  others. 
"  E.  H."  names  Cissus  discolor  as  a  good  subject 
for  a  basket,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  could  he 
but  see  the  plant  growing  in  a  state  of  nature 
in  the  jungles  of  India,  he  would  never  again 
submit  it  to  such  an  outrageous  position  as  a 
wire  basket  dangling  from  the  roof  of  a  stove  or 
greenhouse.  In  its  native  country  the  plant  Is 
herbaceous,  entirely  disappearing  from  sight 
during  the  hot  and  rainless  months,  and  is  only 
recalled  into  activity  by  the  first  revivifying  shower 
of  spring.  It  then  quickly  makes  its  appearance, 
developing  its  stems  and  leaves  with  marvellous 
rapidity  in  the  warm  humid  atmosphere.  In 
Malabar  it  is  found  plentifully  in  the  Bamboo 
forests,  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  it  affects  the  near 
proximity  of  a  Bamboo  clump,  the  lower  branches 
of  this  yielding  a  ready  medium  for  the  fullest 
display  of  its  climbing  nature.  Its  season  of 
growth  is  from  the  mouth  of  April  till  September, 
and  during  that  period  a  strong  plant  will  climb 
up  by  the  aid  of  its  tendrils  and  encircle  a  large 
clump  of  the  giant  Bamboo,  displaying  such  a 
wealth  of  beautiful  velvety  foliage  as  to  startle  and 
amaze  the  observer.  The  plant  being  furnished  by 
Nature  with  tendrils  is,  to  my  mind,  conclusive 
proof  th.at  the  most  absurd  position  it  could  be 
placed  in  under  cultivation  is  in  a  suspended 
basket. 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  opinion  expressed 
that,  whereas  certain  plants  are  found  in  a  state  of 
nature  growine:  upon  trees,  they  are  therefore  fit 
and  proper  subjects  for  baskets ;  but  the  difference, 
to  my  mind,  between  the  two  positions  is  very 
wide.  Take  the  case  of  two  Ferns,  for  instance 
— Nephrolepis  exaltata  and  Asplenium  formosum. 
In  a  wild  state  they  are  never  found  growing  on 
the  ground,  but  always  from  the  clefts  of  trees  or 
fissures  of  rocks,  in  which  positions  they  are  ex- 
tremely graceful  objects  and  undoubtedly  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage;  but  place  them  either  in 
pots  or  meaningless  baskets,  and  they  are  at  once 
shorn  of  half  their  graceful  beauty. 

In  The  Garden  (Jan.  14)  three  illustrations  are 
given  of  artificial  tree  stumps  as  used  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Lyons  on  which  to  grow  cer- 
tain kinds  of  plants.  These  would  appear  to 
answer  well,  presenting  a  pleasing  and  somewhat 
natural  appearance,  and  could  hardly  be  objected 
to  so  long  as  plants  are  used  whose  natural  habi- 
tats are  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  and  other 
elevated  positions.  If,  however,  such  plants  as 
Latania  borbonica  are  used  to  crown  the  struc- 
ture, as  in  illustrations  2  and  3,  although  with 
the  plausible  object  of  producing  shade  effects  in 
winter  gardens,  by  raising  them  from  the  ground, 
even  this  novel  system  is  objectionable,  being  an 
"outrage  upon  Nature."  J.  LowBIE. 


Saving  hardy  Cyclamen  seed. — In  clean- 
ing over  a  shady  border  here  to-day  I  noticed  some 
clumps  of  hardy  Cyclamen  well  set  with  seed,  par- 
ticularly hederaifolium  and  a  large  -  flowered 
white  seedling.  Being  anxious  to  secure  the  seed, 
I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  your  correspondents 
would  suggest  some  means  of  preserving  the  same 
from  mice,  as  trapping  them  seems  quite  useless. 
I  have  tried  to  save  seed  for  the  last  three  year.=, 
but  failed,  owing  to  the  seed  being  eaten  before 
ripe.  I  have  surrounded  them  with  glass  stuck  in 
the  soil,  and  standing  about  8  inches  high  and  G 
inches  or  8  inches  from  the  plants,  of  course 
leaving  the  top  uncovered,  thinking  that  might 
prevent  them  getting  at  the  seed,  but  am  doubtful. 
— H.  Reynolds,  Didlimjton  Hall,  Norfolk. 
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Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


EUCOMIS. 
A  i'ONJ!inKi!Ai!i.E  number  of  our  favourite  gar- 
den plants  owe  their  popularity  to  a  l)old  an<l 
liealthy  appearance  ratlier  than  to  any  particu- 
lar beauty  of  leaf  or  flower,  and  of  sucli  jilants 
are  the  Euooniis.  They  are  as  easily  grown  as 
Horseradish,  and  they  never  look  unsightly, 
pushing  up  their  bold,  broad  rich  green  leaves 
in  the  spring,  these  being  followed  in  autumn 
by  stout  erect  spikes  like  those  of  glorified 
Hyacinths,  crowded  witli  star-shaped  greenish 
flowers  and  crowned  with  a  little  tuft  of  leaves 
like  the  Crown  Imperial.  They  scarcely  change 
from  tliis  till  the  frost  comes  and  cuts  them 
down  to  the  ground,  leaving  their  large  bulbs 
safe  enough  below  to  repeat  the  performance  in 
the  following  year.  Once  established  in  a  wet 
border  with  a  south  aspect,  preferably  against  a 
wall;  they  will  remain  till  doomsday,"  unless 
someone  digs  them  up  and  destroys  them  be- 
cause they  are  so  ridiculously  easy  to  grow. 
There  is  at  Kew  a  border  full  of  them,  which 
has  been  a  crowd  of  leaves  and  spikes  annually 
for  the  last  ten  years.  But  good-natured  and 
handsome  though  these  plants  are,  they  are  not 
as  much  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be  even  by 
lovers  of  out-of-thecommon  hardy  plants. 
They  are  also  worth  a  place  in  the  conservatory, 
growing  well  and  flowering  freely  when  planted 
in  pots,  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut, representing  a  well  grown  plant  of  E.  punc- 
tata, the  commonest  species.  This  has  been 
cultivated  as  a  greenhouse  plant  since  1700, 
when  it  was  grown  by  Philip  Jliller  at  Chelsea. 
In  1800  it  was  described  as  "a  common  green- 
house plant  of  most  easy  culture."  Its  leaves 
are  about  2  feet  long,  tliickly  spotted  with  dark 
purple,  and  its  flowers,  wliicli  are  green  stars 
with  pea-shaped  purple  ovaries  in  the  centre, 
are  borne  on  purple-spotted  spikes  about  8 
inches  high. 

E.  REGiA  has  shorter,  broader  leaves  of  a  paler 
green  and  has  no  purple  spots.  The  flower-spike  is 
less  than  a  foot  high,  and  the  flowers  are  pale 
green  with  a  white  margin.  It  was  introduced 
from  the  Cape  by  Masson  in  1T74  and  is  in  cultiva- 
tion still. 

E.  UXDUL.1T,\  is  a  common  plant  in  S.  Africa, 
where  the  natives  call  it  -.Makanda  ka  insele"  or 
frogs"  eggs,  and  find  some  medicinal  property  in  its 
leaves.  It  has  wavy  leaves  a  foot  long  ar.d  from 
1  inch  to  3  inches  wide,  green,  not  spotted,  the 
scape  also  green,  the  flowers,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous, being  green  too.  It  was  grown  at  Kew  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  is  there  still. 

E.  NANA  has  leaves  a  foot  long  by  3  inches  broad, 
toothed  along  the  margins,  green,  unspotted.  The 
spike  is  a  foot  high  and  thickly  clothed  with 
green  flowers  on  the  upper  half.  This  species  is 
another  old  garden  plant. 


We   now   come   to 
which  the  best  is 


recent  introductions,    of 


E.  BicoLOR,  which  was  first  flowered  in  1H7S 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  obtained  it  from  its 
discoverer,  Mr.  C.  Mudd,  who  found  it  in  Natal 
It  flowers  at  Kew  every  year.  In  this  species  the 
leaves  are  each  1  loot  long  by  4  inches  wide,  green 
unspotted,  with  a  crisped  margin.  The  spi'lJe  is  1 
footer  more  high,  stout,  the  upper  half  clothed 
with  flowers  which  are  greenish  white,  with  a  dis- 
tinct purple  margin.  I  call  this  a  really  ornamental 
plant,  well  worth  a  place  in  the  most  select  collec- 
tion of  greenhouse  bulbs. 

_  E.  AMAEYLLIDIFOLIA  was  first  flowered  at  Kew 
m  187S,  having  been  received  from  Cape  Town.  It 
IS  like  E.  undulata,  but  has  narrower  leaves  with 
plain  edges,  and  a  subspicate  inflorescence  un- 
spotted, the  flowers  green  with  a  yellow  ovary. 


E.  ZAMBESICA  was  introduced  from  LakeNyassa    drops  and  other  early-blooming  bulbs  in  the  green 
nd    flowered   bv  Sir  Chnrles  Strickland   in  1883.    house.  ,qIMinn»>i  fhoro  io   o   /q."cfi..«*.   .^i — ™   ,-..   +v,. 


* J       ...v..^.^...^      ...n.u.^     All     1.11,.     glccll 

house,  although  there  is  a  distinct  charm  in  the 
large  flowers,  nodding  and  yellow,  freely  spotted 
with  brown.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleading  of  the 
genus  and  hardy,  coming  from  Silesia. 

FLOWERS  AT  SWANLEV. 


and   flowered  by  Sir  Charles  Strickland   in'l883. 

Its  leaves  are  18  inches  long'  by  li  inches  wide, 

and  the  scape  is  a  foot  high.     The  whole  plant, 

flowers  and  all,  is  entirely  light  green. 
E.  PALT.iDiFLOR.\  was  introduced  to  Kew  from 

S.E.  Africa  in  1880  under  the  name  of  E.  corifolia. 

It  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  leaves,  which  are  -  —  ..^^..^  ..^  ^,,^..i±jm,i  . 

each  2  feet  long  and  5  inches  wide,  green  on  both    Those  who  wish  to  see  florists'  flowers  of  many 

sides,  unspotted,  not  wavy  along  the  margins.  The    kinds  should  visit  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Canned 

flower-spike  is  2  feet  high,  very  stout,  the  upper   and  Sons  at  Swanley  at  this  season  of  the  year, 

half   crowded   with   flowers,  which   are  greeni.sh    when  the  Chinese  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  in  rar- 

ticular  are  in  full  beauty.  It  is  always 
easy  to  make  comparisons,  but  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  say  that  these  two  great 
classes  are  represented  in  their  finest 
phase,  and  the  many  houses  filled  with 
the  best  varieties  both  at  Swanley  and 
Eynsford,  a  few  miles  further  into  Kent, 
are  a  mass  of  colour,  a  witness  to  tie 
great  strides  made  by  the  hybridist 
within  recent  years  with  these  popular 
greenhouse  plants. 

Chinese  Primulas. 

The  Chinese  Primula  is  at  its  best,  ard 
those  interested  in  hybridisation 'will 
see  the  advance  shown  by  the  new 
varieties  over  older  acquisitions  that  in 
their  time  were  considered  perfection 
but  now  surpassed  by  later  kinds.  Each 
variety  is  well  represented,  and  one  can 
get  a  good  idea  of  its  characteristics 
Several  years  ago— about  ten  we  should 
think— a  kind  named  The  Queen  w;  s 
shown  in  the  old  council  room  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Socffety  at  South 
Kensington,  and  this  was  tlien  ccn- 
sidereda  flower  of  much  beauty,  e.^jce'- 
lent  in  form,  and  delicate  colour,' white 
touched  with  rose,  the  foliage  of  pleas- 
ing btight  green  shade.  But  this  variety 
has  been  now  quite  surpassed  by  sucn 
acqui-itions  as  Eynsford  White,  which 
may  be  said  to  represent  a  splendid  tyi  e 
of  Chinese  Primula.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  compact,  robust,  the  foliage  of 
a  fine  green  colour,  and  the  large,  well- 
shaped  flowers  carried  in  a  dense  truss 
standing  well  up  from  the  base  of  vigo- 
rous leafage.  We  get  in  such  a  beauti- 
ful type  all  the  good  qualities  of  this 
greenhouse  favourite.  In  the  raising  of 
such  types,  Tlie  Queen  variety  has  played 
a  part,  and  an  improvement  mny  be  anti- 
cipated even  from  varieties  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Eynsford  While.  It  is  unwise 
to  say  when  the  striving  after  still  further 
l.erfection  will  cease.  The  flower  of  this 
latest  novelty  is  white,  beautifully  fim- 
briated, broad  and  handsome,  robust 
without  a  trace  of  coarseness.  The 
list  of  fine  varieties  is  not  long,  but  each 
kind  possesses  great  merit.  Emperor 
Improved  is  exceptionally  free,  produc- 
ing in  abundance  the  bright  salmon-red 
flowers,  and  we  get  in  the  variety  Kentish 
Red  a  brilhant  reddish  crimson  colour 
I-eculiarly  brilliant  wlien  lit  up  by  ari 
early  spiing  sun.  Quite  ditl'erent,  of  a  ten- 
der shade  of  colour,  is  Cannell's  Pink,  a 


Eucomis  imndatix.     From  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  K. 
Wilkinson ,  Sevenoaks. 


aer  shade  ot  colour,  is  Cannell's  Pink  a 
white.  This  species  was  flowered  finely  by  Mr.  lovely  thing,  the  broad,  bold  fimbriated  flower 
Gumbleton  in  1887.  ,  opening  white,  but  passing  with  age  to  a  delightful 

All  the  species  have  a  tuft  of  leaves  on  the  ™*y  P'"'^  shade,  and  carried  with  remarkable  free- 
top  of  the  flower-spike.  I  have  seen  a  dried  f°™' ^''\""ie  plants  of  each  kind  seem  determined 
specimen   of  an  unnamed  Eucomis,  which   was     °^i°^'^u'f,7;^'''^'^^S'°'\^ 

collected  by  Mr.  Bolus  on  the  Currie  Mountain,  ol!  of  nknts  mo"^;  rpl  ?  t^»«^«>^,^^e  -.ven  and  the 
in  rjrinnaland  West   at  an  altitndp  nf  -lOnf)  f^pf  P      '^  ^°^^  regular,  absolutely  true  to  the 

in  txriqualand  V\  est,  at  an  altitude  of  o_>00  feet,  p^per  character.  We  admire  White  Perfection  a 
which  has  bright  purple  flowers  This  plant  is  strong  growing  plant,  the  flowers  white  with  ay^b 
weU  worth  introducing.   The  Dutch  nurserymen    low  eye,  and  in  fine  contrast  to  the  deep  green 


call  the  Eucomis  "Pine-apple  Flowers.'' 

W 


W. 


Fritillaria  aurea. — We  noticed  recently  seve- 
ral plants  of  this  Fritillary  in  bloom  in  a  warm 
frame  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens 
at  Chiswick.     It  would  look  well  mixed  with  Snow- 


leafage.  Her  Majesty  is  a  new  Fern-leaved  variety 
remarkably  compact,  the  foliage  of  a  very  dark 
green  colour,  but  showing  up  to  perfection  the 
white  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  a  dense,  even 
truss— a  model  of  .symmetry.  One  must  not 
grumble  at  the  floral  aspect  of  the  Chinese  Pri- 
mula.    Remember   that    it    is    pure'y   a    florist's 
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flower,  and  is  being  moulded  by  the  hand  of  the 
hybridist  into  a  certain  form,  which  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  reprodace  as  faithfully  as  passible. 
One  sees  shades  of  many  colours  in  such  a  collec- 
tion as  that  at  Swanley,  the  variety  Duchess  of 
Fife  being  of  a  lilac  tone  and  the  fimbriated  petals 
edged  with  a  darker  tint,  whilst  the  leafage  is 
very  dark  green.  Kentish  Purple  is.  as  its  name 
suggests,  of  a  purplish  shade,  but  we  do  not  care 
for  this  so  much  as  a  kind  named  Future  Queen, 
■which  is  a  new  and  lovely  flower,  testifying  to  the 
excellent  results  achieved  by  the  Primula  raiser. 
It  is  a  seedling  from  Her  Majesty  and  The  Queen, 
and  belongs  to  the  Fern-leaved  section.  The 
growth  of  the  plant  is  compact,  the  foliage  d^rk 
green,  nnd  the  finely  imbricated  flowers  are  pure 
■white  with  a  greenish  yellow  eje.  It  is  one  of  the 
gems  of  this  collection,  and  another  tre:isure  is  a 
new  Fern-leaved  variety  named  Pink  Queen,  the 
leaves  of  a  brighter  green  than  usual,  a  beautiful 
set  off  to  the  bold,  rich  pink  flowers.  One  sees  in 
all  these  novelties  strict  adherence  to  a  certain 
type,  each  kind  possessing  a  compact  vigorous 
habit,  strong  sturdy  le.afage.  and  bold,  even  trusses 
of  flowers.  The  variety  Princess  Beatrice  has  its 
bold,  faultle.'S'y-shapei  flowers  of  a  lilac-pink 
colour,  and  both  Cannell's  Favourite,  crimson- 
purple,  and  Improvement,  which  is  an  advance 
upon  the  popular  Chiswick  Red,  are  deserving  of 
note.  The  hybridist  is  always  advancing,  and  the 
latest  acquirement  is  one  known  as  Cannell's 
White,  which  has  all  the  attributes  of  the  best 
type  as  regards  habit  and  leafage,  but  the  flowers 
are  large,  splendidly  fimbriated,  pure  white,  the 
eye  greenish  yellow,  anl  the  leaves  dark  green. 
We  think  that  it  even  surpasses  Eynsford  White. 

The  Chinese  Primula  of  to-diy  is  decidedly 
formal,  but  those  who  do  not  care  for  formal  things 
will  find  a  plant  in  the  Swanley  Nurseries  that  will 
please  them,  and,  in  truth,  everyone  who  loves  a 
flower.  It  is  evidently  one  of  the  old  types,  the 
forerunners  of  the  present  race  of  single  Chinese 
Primulas,  and  stands  in  similar  relation  to  the  or- 
dinary form  as  the  single  Dahlia  does  to  the  double 
show  kinds.  This  novelty,  for  we  may  call  it  so,  is 
named  The  Lady,  and  several  plants  are  in  full 
bloom.  It  is  the  essence  of  grace,  the  leaves  com- 
paratively few,  but  the  slender  crimson-chocolate 
spikes  of  flower  rise  in  profusion,  the  white  flowers 
appearing  in  whorls  or  tiers  to  a  height  of  2  feet. 
On  one  specimen  we  counted  seven  spikes,  the 
average  being  about  six,  and  this  result  is  obtained 
in  5-inch  pots,  those  in  pots  a  size  larger  carrying 
as  many  as  ten  of  their  graceful  flower-spikes.  It 
is  a  delightful  variety  for  cutting  or  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  dining-table,  an  ab.solutely  distinct. 
free  and  charming  flower,  without  a  vestige  of  for- 
mality. We  hope  that  such  a  Primula  will  be 
largely  cultivated  in  all  gardens  for  decoration. 
We  may  mention  that  the  Swanley  collection  pos- 
sesses its  blue  variety,  and  a  bright,  distinct  and 
pleasing  flower  is  Swanley  Blue,  which,  if  not 
exactly  a  true  blue,  is  not  of  a  dingy  purple  tone, 
displeasing  and  essentially  crude. 

It  is  in  the  single-flowered  section  that  one  may 
see  the  work  of  the  raiser  plainly  indicated,  as  the 
double  varieties  h'lve  not  shown  the  same  rapid 
march  forward.  But  it  must  be  an  exceptional 
variety  to  eclipse  in  beauty  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
the  double  crims.in-flowered  rubra  grandiflora, 
atro-rosea  plena,  alba  plena  fimbriata.  fringed 
white,  and  the  old  double  white  that  provides 
much  bloom  for  cutting.  Even  in  the  face  of  all 
the  beautiful  novelties  in  Chinese  Primulas  of  re- 
cent years  this  fine  flower  holds  its  ground,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  the  most  useful  of  varieties.  It 
is  easy  to  grow,  flowers  freely  over  a  long  season, 
and  the  imlividual  flowers  are  pure  white  and  per- 
fectly double,  without  a  trace  of  lumpiness.  These 
few  notes  on  the  Chinese  Primulas  at  Swanley 
show  that  Mr.  Cannell  does  not  rest  content  with 
a  certain  standard  of  excellence.  He  is  overgoing 
ahead,  improving  the  plant  in  habit,  in  leafage,  or 
in  the  expression  of  the  flower.  We  hope  that  he 
will  develop  the  type  called  The  Lady,  and  already 
described.  It  is  a  distinct  relief  from  the  ordinary 
varieties,  and  the  possible  forerunner  of  another 
class,  charming  for  its  freedom  and  grace. 


Cinerarias. 
The  Cinerarias  in  the  Swanley  Nurseries  will  be 
in  a  few  days  a  brilliant  picture  of  colour.     It  is 
a  remarkable  race  that  fills  several  of  the  large 
plant    houses,   the  plants    of    exceptional  habit, 
dwarf,  compact,  and  possessed  of  fine  leafage,  and 
just  above  this  leafy  base  is  the  broad  dense  head 
of  varied  coloured  flowers,  each  bloom  a  model  in 
form,  and  if  there  is  a  difference  in  size  in  the 
many   varieties,   one   always   sees   the   same  firm 
robust    segments   just  touching   one   another   to 
compose  a  regular  circle  of- florets.     March  Past, 
raised  many  years  ago,  was  a  distinct  advance 
upon  all  existing  kinds,  but  even  this  famous  Cine- 
raria is  being  left  behind,  although  at  the  time 
considered  the  acme  of  perfection  in   form.     The 
colour  of  the  flowers,  however — a  warm  crimson- 
purple,  velvety,  and  intensely  rich — will  long  re- 
tain it  in  a  good  position.     Every  plant  has  similar 
habit,  dense  and  without  any  approach  to  leggi- 
ness   characteristic   of  the   Cineraria  in  its  early 
days.     Amongst  the  finest  variet'es  in  the  collec- 
tion are  Baron   Schntder,  the  broad  overlapping 
petals  of  splendid  substance,  the  colour  magenta, 
and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  distinct  white  ring  ; 
Lady  Rosebery,  crimson-lake,  white  centre;  E.  T. 
Cook,  intense  violet-purple,  a  thin  central  ring  of 
brilliant  red  setting   off  this  superb  shade;  Me- 
chanical, intense  magenta,  the  flower  of  exception- 
ally fine  form  ;  Mr.  Midson,  purple,  thin   central 
line  of  white  in  contrast;  Mr.  CuUingford,  almost 
an  intense  scarlet,  perfectly  self,  and  very  effec- 
tive; and  Wm.  Koupell,  rich  magenta,  with  a  sus- 
picion of  crimson  in  the   flower.     The  colours  are 
always  good,  neither  washy  nor  common,  and  in 
the  case  of  self  varieties  of  superb  depth.     Crimson 
Velvet    is    of   this   character,   the    finely    formed 
flower  of  quite  a  crimson  tone ;  and  E.  J.  Dow- 
ling  is    dark  blue,    the   flowers   measuring  nearly 
i  inches  across,   each  petal  about  threa  quarters 
of  an    inch    in    breadth  ;    Snowdrift,   white   with 
dark     centre ;     Mrs.     Tucker,    rose-pink,   shaded 
with    lilac  ;    Miss     Cooper,    indigo  -  blue,    with 
a  ring  of  white  in  the  centre,  and   Mrs.   Alex- 
ander, silvery  pink.     It  will  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose,  however,  to   give   a   further   list   of   names. 
The    finest  have    been    indicated,  and  the  same 
splendid  character  pervades  the  whole  race.     A 
large  number  of  seedlings  are  coming  into  bljom, 
and  a  few  that  we  noted  are  a  witness   to  the 
ever  marching  forward  in  all  that   concerns   the 
Cineraria  as   well   as    the   Chinese    Primula;    so 
also  in  regard  to  the  Cineraria  we  have  a  set  off 
from  the  characteristic  formality  of  the  florists' 
race  in  C.  cruenta,  which  is  a  charmingly  free  and 
graceful  flower,  brought  prominently  into  notice 
by  Mr.  Cannell,  who  during  many  years  pa=t  has 
shown  it  largely  at  exhibitions.     It  is  a  plant  that 
one  might  grow  in  quantity  for  the  greenhouse,  its 
flowers  bright  in  colour  and  produced  .in  profusion. 
The  double  Cinerarias  have  never  apparently  re- 
ceived the   same   amount  of  public  attention    as 
the  single  class,  but  they  have  been   brought  to 
great  perfection,  the  flowers  perfectly  double,  and 
showing  a  great  range  of  colour,  from  white  to  in- 
tense indigo-blue.     We  get  the  same  bushy  habit 
and  regular  head  of  flowers,  dense  and  compact, 
absolutely  formal,  yet  in  a  sense  distinctly  pleas- 
ing to  the    eye.     A   few  of    the    rosette-shaped 
blooms  would  be  of  service  for  cutting  for  button- 
holes, as  they  are  neat  and  not  too  bold  for  such 
a  purpose.     Six   of   the   finest   double   kinds  are 
Advance,  well    named,   the    flowers,   violet-blue, 
borne  in  compact  heads  ;  Aspasia,  intense  blue,  a 
very  charming  variety  ;  Fairy  Queen,  white,  tipped 
with  rose-lilac  ;  Mrs.  Midson.  very  delicate  lilac- 
rose,  the  florets  white  at  the  base  ;  Milton,  intense 
blue,  outer  surface  of  the  florets  white  ;  and  Gem, 
lilac  and  pink.     A  visit  to  the  Swanley  nurseiies  in 
Primula  and  Cineraria  time  is  well  repaid.     When 
tired  of  the  flaming  masses  of   these  flowers  one 
may  go  into  the  many  other  houses,  some  filled  with 
Violets,  others  with  Cactuses,  and  not  a  few  with 
zonal   Pelargoniums.     It    is  a   nursery   of  flowers, 
bright,  instructive,  and  interesting. 


growth,  dwarf,  and  grown  in  a  basket,  but  the  whole 
plant  is  of  iuterestin^  character.  It  is  quite  a  rrem 
amongst  Tillaudsias,  the  flowers  of  the  richest  blue 
and  the  calyx  pink.  One  wishes  that  the  Tillandsias 
and  allied  plants  were  more  thought  of  in  English  gar- 
dens, hat  they  are  seldom  seen  either  well  represented 
or  properly  grown. 

Grape  Hyacinths  as  pot  plants.— We  were 

in  a  garden  recently  where  the  familiar  Muscari 
botryoides  and  the  variety  carnosum  were  used  well 
as  pot  plants  and  in  full  flower  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  About  six  bulbs,  the  number  depending 
upon  their  size,  were  used  in  each  pot,  and  the 
large  clusters  of  flowers,  so  to  speak,  made  a  dis- 
tinct effect,  a  relief  from  the  usual  run  of  things 
seen  in  the  greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Their  culture  is  very  simple,  potting  up  the  bulbs 
in  the  autumn  in  ordinary  soil  and  bringing  them 
on  into  flower  in  a  little  heat.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  M.  botryoides.  as  carnosum,  white  with 
a  touch  of  rose  in  the  flowers,  almost  impercep- 
tible ;  album,  pure  white  ;  ccuruleum,  sky-blue,  and 
p.allidum,  of  a  paler  shade,  but  the  type  is  as  valu- 
able and  attractive  as  any. 

Begonia  brasiliana  is  a  strikingly  handsome 
species,  of  which  a  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the 
stove  at  Kew.  All  interested  in  winter-flowering. 
Begonias  would  rejoice  to  add  this  fine  kind  to 
their  collection.  The  growth  is  tall  and  robust, 
the  leaves  large  and  of  the  richest  green  colour, 
whilst  bold  (lower-heads  are  borne  in  profusion, 
each  crowded  with  small  creamy  white  blooms.  It 
is  a  plant  well  worthy  of  note,  and  to  get  the  finest 
results  it  is  better  not  to  confine  it  to  a  pot.  We 
have  never  seen  a  finer  specimen  than  the  one  at 
Kew,  spreading  about  freely  and  providing  great 
quantities  of  the  large  clusters  of  bloom.  The 
winter-flowering  class  of  Begonia  is  much  ne- 
glected, but  there  are  many  fine  kinds  both  as 
regards  leafage  and  blossom. 


A  beautiful  Tillandsia  in  flower  now  in  the 
stove   at   Kew    is   T.   microsiphion.     It   is    of    small 


WINTER-FLOWERING  BEGONIAS. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons  at  Swanley  is  a  house  of  winter- 
flowering  Begonias,  which  are  grown  largely  and 
well.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  such  interest  mani- 
fested in  this  class,  which  contains  many  beautiful 
things  too  little  seen  in  English  gardens.  A  note- 
worthy kind  at  present  in  bloom  is  Gloire  de 
Sceaux,  which  has  already  been  noted  in  the 
pages  of  The  Garden.  Its  daik  bronze-chocolate 
leafage  against  the  taller  pink  coloured  flowers  is  in 
fine  contrast.  Another  very  useful  variety  is  President 
Boureuilles,  a  strong-growing  plant,  the  leafage  of 
a  rich  dark  colour  and  the  flowers  pink.  One  gets 
great  variety  in  even  a  small  collection  both  as 
regards  colouring  in  the  flowers  and  also  in  the 
habit  of  the  plants.  Odoratissima  is  of  no'e  for 
its  sweet  fragrance,  like  a  bunch  of  Primroses,  and 
there  is  distinct  beauty  in  the  pendent  panicles 
of  cheerful  rosy  flowers.  A  well-grown  plant  if 
very  charming,  anrl  should  be  .seen  in  every  green- 
house or  intermediate  house.  Even  if  a  collection 
were  grown  there  would  be  no  sameness  of  cha- 
racter between  the  several  forms.  One  of  the 
finest  of  all  is  named  semperflorens  gigantea 
rosea,  one  of  M.  Lemoine's  triumphs  in  this 
class.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  rose-red  colour 
and  in  excellent  contrast  to  the  light  green  leaves. 
To  ensure  bushy  examples,  the  shoots  must  be 
stopped  early  ;  otherwise  the  plants  will  get  leggy 
and  unsightly.  Without  desiring  to  make  a  mere 
catalogue  of  names,  we  must  mention  Carrieri, 
con.spicuous  for  its  remarkably  compact  growth, 
the  flowers  being  borne  freely  throughout  the 
winter  months.  They  are  white,  produced  with 
great  freedom,  and,  although  small,  make  up  for 
this  by  their  quantity.  With  the  most  ordinary 
treatment  good  results  may  be  obtained,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  special  value  to  the  amateur  who 
wishes  for  bright  effects  without  much  expense 
either  in  labour  or  money.  Nitida,  pink,  and  the 
variety  alba,  which  has  white  flowers,  deserve 
mention,  and  a  plant  of  compact  habit  is  Bijou  de 
Gand,  conspicuous  for  its  light  green  leaves,  setoff 
by  a  great  profusion  of  delicate  pink  flowers.    Paul 
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Bruant  has  a  very  elegant  habit,  and  the  soft  pink 
flowers  arc  pleasing  either  on  the  plant  or  for  cut- 
ting, lljbrida  WelUiana,  Knowsleyana,  manicata, 
and  others  well  known  are  all  of  value.  Delightful 
groups  may  be  formed  in  the  plant  house  with 
such  kinds'as  Carrieri  or  nitidn.  as  the  plants  lend 
themselves  well  for  this  purpose.  The  winter- 
flowering  Begonias  are,  as  a  rule,  very  easily  grown 
and  propagated.  No  cultural  difSoulties  are  in 
the  way  of  their  more  extensive  use,  and  a  few  of 
the  finer  kinds  give  pleasure  by  their  profusion  of 
bloom  through  the  dark  months  of  the  year. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


CELERY  THAT  WILL  KEEP. 

TnosE  in  charge  of  gardens  connected  with 
large  or  moderately  large  establishments  usually 
endeavour  to  have  Celery  (it  for  the  table  from 
September  till  April  or  May,  but  in  very  many 
other  cases  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the 
early  crops  and  not  much  heed  taken  of  the 
later  ones.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
amateurs,  cottagers,  and  market  gardeners  on 
a  small  scale.  At  the  present  time,  and  I  may 
safely  assert  since  midwinter,  very  little  Celery 
could  be  found  in  the  great  majority  of  gardens, 
large  or  small,  and  none  at  all  in  the  green- 
grocers' shops  or  on  the  stalls  in  provincial 
market  places.  It  is  true  last  January  was  an 
unusually  trying  month  for  Celery  and  green 
vegetables  generally,  very  few  of  which  were  in 
a  condition  to  withstand  such  exceptional!)'  se- 
vere and  long-sustained  frosts  ;  but  it  is  very 
much  the  same  in  milder  winters,  late  Celery 
nearly  always  being  scarce.  This  state  of 
aflfairs  ouglit  to  be  remedied.  I  hold  that  half 
of  the  early  Celei-y  grown  and  apparently  so 
much  prized  is  really  unfit  to  eat  ;  whereas 
properly  grown  late  Celery  is  much  more  crisp, 
nutty  in  flavour,  and  digestible.  It  may  be 
that  previous  experience  in  the  way  of  produc- 
ing really  good  late  Celery  has  ended  in  failure, 
but  the  question  is,  were  those  attempts  as  a  rule 
conducted  on  lines  best  calculated  to  end  in  suc- 
cess? I  think  not.  For  instance,  it  ought  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  smallest  and  most  neglected 
of  the  plants  left  over  when  the  earliest  batches 
were  pricked  out  would  keep — that  is  to  say, 
fail  to  run  to  seed  prematurely — much  longer 
than  the  earliest  got  out  rows,  nor  ought  any- 
one to  reasonably  expect  good  late  Celery  when 
the  plants  are  only  half  grown  and  only  par- 
tially moulded  up.  It  is  the  early  sown,  much- 
coddled  Celery  that  is  the  first  to  bolt,  and  only 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  plants  of  this 
should  be  grown.  In  small  gardens  one  good 
row  of  early  Celery  instead  of  two  or  three  should 
suffice,  aiid  this  would  give  better  opportunities 
for  growing  more  late  rows.  Any  raised  in 
February  might  be  termed  early,  the  second 
week  in  March  being  quite  soon  enough  to 
sow  seed  for  the  main  crop,  while  if  Celery  is 
wanted  longaf  ter  midwinter,  then  from  the  end  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  April  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  the  seed. 

Where  so  many  err  is  in  raising  their  plants 
very  thickly  in  a  strong  dry  heat.  There  is  no 
sense  whate\'er  in  this  practice.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  sow  for  a  first  crop  in  a  forcing 
house,  but  a  gentle  hotbed  in  a  pit  or  sur- 
mounted by  a  frame  is  the  best  place  in  which 
to  raise  the  main  and  late  crop  plants.  Not 
being  raised  thickly  nor  unduly  coddled,  a  capi- 
tal lot  of  sturdy  little  plants  results,  these  re- 
ceiving little  or  no  check  when  pricked  out,  and 
if  they  are  got  into  the  trenches  before  becom- 
ing drawn  _and  weakly,  they  will  neither  flag 
badly  nor  stand  still  long  after  their  final  re- 


moval. In  far  too  many  instances  professional 
gardeners  are  disposed  to  rely  on  their  neigh- 
l)Ours  for  a  patch  of  seedlings,  especially  if  their 
own  first  or  second  sowings  have  not  been  quite 
a  success,  and  there  are  times  when  this  help 
is  to  be  appreciated.  More  often  than  not, 
however,  these  plants  have  been  standing  very 
thickly  in  the  boxes  or  pans,  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  several  weeks,  and  are  very  slew  in  recover- 
ing from  the  check  given  them,  so  that  it  would 
have  paid  far  better  in  the  end  to  have  sown 
more  seed  directly  it  was  seen  the  first  sowing 
had  failed.  Amateurs  not  unfrequeutly  pur- 
chase plants  ready  for  the  trenches  from  the 
nearest  seedsman  or  the  open  markets,  and  see- 
ing that  these  are  usually  raised  early,  pre- 
pared thickly,  and  moved  with  little  or  no  soil 
about  the  roots,  there  need  be  little  wonder 
that  these  rarely  do  well  afterwards  and  keep 
badly  in  any  case.  A  pinch  of  seed  sown  now 
on  the  surface  of  a  pan  of  well- moistened  fine 
soil,  very  lightly  covered  with  fine  soU,  and 
placed  in  a  frame  over  a  mild  hotbed,  would 
give  a  number  of  early  plants,  and  a  later  batch 
could  either  be  raised  in  a  greenhouse,  frame, 
or  handlight.  These  duly  pricked  out  in  a 
shallow  bed  of  rich  soil  on  a  hard  bottom  would 
eventually  surpass  anything  that  could  be  either 
begged  or  bought,  moving  to  the  trenches  with 
a  good  square  of  soil  about  the  roots  and  not 
flagging  in  the  least. 

Not  a  little  depends  in  all  cases  upon  the 
selection  of  varieties.  There  has  of  late 
years  been  a  marked  advance  made  with  white 
Celery,  it  being  now  possible  to  grow  good 
solid  sticks,  and  which  keep  fairly  well  on 
most  soils.  All  the  same,  I  would  not  grow 
or  advise  others  to  grow  tliese  very  extensively. 
They  are  certainly  the  earliest  to  attain  a  pre- 
sentable or  eatable  state,  and  also  the  first  to 
either  bolt  or  collapse  during  a  severe  frost. 
Successional  varieties,  including  Yeitch's  Early 
Rose,  Sulham  Prize,  Cole's  Defiance,  and  Ivery's 
Nonsuch  Pink,  are  to  be  depended  upon  nearly 
or  quite  up  to  midwinter,  but  seldom  after, 
while  the  popular  Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red, 
or  the  foi'm  that  much  resembles  it,  Leicester 
Red,  and  Incomparable  Crimson  will  keep 
much  later  if  well  protected  from  frost.  Fail- 
ing this  protection,  taller  growing  sorts  ought 
to  be  preferred  for  the  late  crops.  This 
winter  the  dwarf  varieties  not  protected  are 
killed  to  the  roots,  but  not  so  well-grown 
taller  kinds.  Of  the  latter  I  prefer  Standard- 
bearer,  and  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
that  excellent  variety  I  grew  Williams'  Match- 
less tlie  most  extensively.  The  only  objection 
that  can  reasonably  be  urged  against  these  tall 
varieties  is  the  fact  of  their  requiring  more 
room.  Lately  a  visiting  gardener  remarked, 
"  Oh,  you  have  a  good  bit  of  late  Celery  left," 
and  added  that  Ids  was  all  destroyed  by  the 
frost,  this  having  gone  clean  through  the  ridges. 
I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  grow  a  tall  variety 
and  mould  up  heavily,  and  the  reply  was  that 
he  could  not  aft'ord  the  room.  Tall  Celery 
requires  to  be  moulded  up  to  its  full  height, 
only  the  tips  of  the  leaves  peeping  out,  and 
seeing  also  that  on  heavy  soils  any  that  is  to 
keep  well  ought  to  be  planted  in  shallow 
trenches,  it  follows  that  these  latter  must  be 
not  less  than  4  feet  apart.  I  hold,  however, 
that  it  pays  better  in  the  long  run  to  plant 
three  rows  of  tall  late  Celery  in  trenches 
■4  feet  apart  than  to  grow  four  rows  of  dwarfer 
varieties  a  foot  or  so  nearer  together.  The 
spaces  between  the  more  widely  disposed 
trenches  can  always  be  profitably  utilised  for 
the  production  of  salading,  late  dwarf  Peas,  and 
kidney  Beans,  abundance  of  soil  for  banking 
up  around    the   Celery  being  available    as  re- 


quired. Single  rows  of  plants  about  0  inche.s 
apart  in  a  trench  are  also  to  be  preferred  to 
double  rows.  A  few  more  plants  may  be' 
grown  by  adopting  the  latter  plan,  but  the 
best  produce  is  usually  had  from  the  single 
lines,  and  these  can  also  be  much  more  ex- 
peditiously and  the  most  effectively  moulded 
up-  A  Grower. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  MUSHROOMS. 

MusHEOOM.s  are  grown  in  bed^  in  various  ways, 
but  chiefly  after  the  method  which  is  commonly 
employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Two 
main  points  must  be  borne  in  mind,  viz. :  1,  the 
preparation  of  the  manure  of  which  the  beds 
are  to  be  made,  and  2,  the  making  and  treatment 
of  the  beds. 

On  the  preparation  of  the  manure  the  success  of 
the  beds  entirely  depends.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant point,  but  is  generally  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  partly  because  this  preliminary  work 
demands  some  special  care,  and  partly  because 
some  people  are  not  sutficiently  awake  to  its  utility. 
Seeing  Mushrooms  sometimes  growing  on  spent 
hot-beds  or  on  manure-heaps  in  gardens,  in  cellars, 
or  in  places  where  a  little  Mushroom  spawn  may 
have  chanced  to  fall,  they  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  quite  unneces.sary  to  take  so  much  pains 
in  the  preparation  of  the  manure  which  is  intended 
for  Mushroom  beds.  This  is  a  serious  mistake  and 
the  frequent  cause  of  many  dead  failures,  for  al- 
though Mushrooms  may  sometimes  chance  to  grow 
spontaneously  or  under  a  careless  mode  of  culture, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  they  will  be  produced  in 
Mushroom  beds  unless  the  manure  which  composes 
these  has  been  carefully  prepared. 

Mushroom  beds  are  chiefly  made  up  in  spring,' 
horse  or  mule  manure  a  month  to  six  weeks  old 
being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  manure  of  entire 
horses  is  the  best,  according  to  M.  A'ilmorin's  ex- 
perience. A  preference  is  also  given  to  the  manure 
of  well-fed  draught  horses  above  that  which  is  ob- 
tained from  carriage  or  saddle  horses,  this  being 
not  sufficiently  impregnated  with  urine.  The 
manure,  having  been  deposited  on  a  firm  and  very 
level  spot,  is  then  forked  over  so  as  to  separate  any 
green  stuff,  long  dry  straws,  hair,  rags,  and  other 
foreign  matters  that  may  be  in  it,  and  while  this 
process  is  going  on,  the  separated  manure  is  at  the 
same  time  spread  out  in  layers  one  upon  another 
so  as  to  form  a  rectangular  heap  from  2  feet  to 
over  3  feet  high,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
manure  at  disposal.  Every  layer  is  beaten  down 
with  the  back  of  the  fork,  and  when  the  heap  is 
made  up  to  its  full  height,  the  workman  mounts 
upon  it  and  treads  it  down  well,  after  which  he 
waters  it  cojiously  and  then  treads  it  down  again. 

The  heap  is  then  left  alone  for  eight  to  ten 
day.-!,  until  a  white  mouldiness  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  surface,  when  the  fork  is  again  taken 
in  hard  and  the  heap  is  made  up  afresh  on  the 
ground  adjoining,  and,  as  before,  layer  after  layer, 
care  being  taken  to  place  in  the  centre  the  strawy 
manure  which  was  previously  at  the  outside,  in 
order  to  expedite  its  decomposition. 

The  heap  is  again  left  to  itself  for  eight  to  ten 
days,  after  which  the  entire  mass  of  manure  should 
have  become  pliable  and  unctuous,  free  from  any 
strong  odour,  of  a  bluish-white  colourat  the  centre, 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist — in  the  condition,  in 
fact,  in  which  it  is  fit  for  making  up  into  Mushroom 
beds.  The  exact  degree  of  rijieness  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  experience.  The  manure  should 
have  the  colour  of  tobacco  and  be  very  soft  in  tex- 
ture; when  squeezed  in  the  hand  it  should  give  out 
no  water,  but  should  yield  an  unctuous  or  greasy 
exudation,  being,  so  to  say,  thoroughly  cooked  in 
every  part.  If  too  dry,  the  heap  will  have  to  be 
made  over  again,  adding  a  little  more  manure  to 
it  and  moistening  it  slightly.  Too  great  a  degree 
of  moisture  would  be  equally  disastrous. 

Having  brought  the  manure  to  a  proper  condi- 
tion, we  now  proceed  to  make  the  Mushroom  bed, 
taking  the  manure  in  small  forkfuls  and  spreading 
it  on  the  ground  in  a  layer  2  feet  or  over  in  width, 
pressing  it  down  slightly  at  the  same  time.     Othei- 
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layers  are  successively  spread  in  the  same  manner 
until  the  height  of  the  bed  is  equal  to  its  width  at 
the  base,  but  the  widlh  of  each  layer  is  gradually 
diminished  upwards,  and  the  bed  is  narrowest  at 
the  top.  It  is  then  beaten  stoutly  with  the  back 
of  a  shovel  so  that  the  manure  may  be  well  com- 
pressed into  a  compact  bed.  The  length  of  the 
bed  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
manure  at  disposal. 

When  the  bed  has  been  thus  made  it  is  dressed, 
that  is  to  say,  all  protruding  straws,  &c.,  are  re- 
moved from  it,  after  which  it  is  again  beaten  down 
with  the  back  of  a  shovel  and  then  covered  with 
an  even  layer.  2  inches  to  4  inches  deep,  of  coarse 
strawy  manure  or  coarse  soft  litter,  which  is  termed 
the  "chemise." 

The  bed  is  now  left  to  itself  for  some  days,  but 
should  the  occasion  arise,  especially  in  summer,  it 
should  be  slightly  watered,  the  "chemise"  or 
covering  of  litter  having  being  previously  removed 
for  that  purpose.  The  termentation  of  the  manure 
then  revives,  and  in  from  four  to  eight  days'  time, 
when  the  bed  has  lost  its  fiery  heat,  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  centre  ranging  from  78°  to  83*  Fahr., 
it  is  ready  for  inserting  the  spawn.  In  doing  this 
a  line  is  drawn  along  both  sides  of  the  bed  at  a 
distance  of  2  inches  from  the  ground,  and  in  this 
line  holes  are  made  three  or  four  fingers  wide  and 
from  4  inches  to  8  inches  apart  from  one  another. 
In  each  of  these  holes  a  piece  of  Mushroom  spawn 
of  the  same  dimensions  is  inserted  and  carefully 
covered  with  the  manure  which  was  taken  out  in 
making  the  hole.  At  about  G  inches  above  this 
line  of  holes  a  second  line  is  made  and  spawned  in 
the  same  manner,  the  holes  in  the  second  line  being 
placed  alternately  with  those  in  the  first.  After 
this  tlie  "chemise"  or  covering  of  litter  is  replaced. 

Ten  or  twelve  days  after  spawning  the  bed  is 
examined,  the  bottom  part  of  the  covering  being 
lifted  for  that  purpose.  If  any  white  threads  are 
perceived  in  the  places  where  the  spawn  was  in- 
serted, this  is  an  indication  that  the  spawn  has 
"  taken  "  and  that  all  is  going  on  well.  If.  how- 
ever, there  is  no  such  indication  of  the  spawn 
having  taken,  fresh  spawn  must  be  inserted.  In  a 
short  time  the  spawn,  when  it  has  taken,  spreads 
and  runs  through  the  bed  up  to  the  top,  and  when 
this  stage  is  reached  it  is  time  for  earthing  the  bad 
over.  Previously  to  doing  so  the  bed  is  well 
pressed  down  all  over  with  the  hands  and  slightly 
watered,  after  which  a  layer,  2  inches  or  more 
deep,  of  compost  and  good  soil  is  placed  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  bed  with  a  suitable  fiat 
shovel.  The  "chemise"  or  coveiing  of  coarse 
litter  is  then  replaced. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  days  after  this  tlie  bed  is  ex- 
amined, lifting  the  bottom  part  of  the  covering  as 
before  and  if  any  white  threads  and  Mushroom- 
beads  are  visible  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
Mushrooms  will  be  fit  to  gather,  but  generally  this 
does  not  take  place  until  about  forty  days  after 
the  earthing  over  was  done. 

Mushroom  beds  may  be  arranged  in  various  ways. 
They  may  be  either  stationary  or  portable,  or  lean- 
ing against  a  wall  and  placed  over  one  another  on 
shelves  in  a  stable.  They  may  also  be  made  in 
tubs,  or  in  a  conical  shape  on  the  ground. 

Mushrooms  are  gathered  when  they  have  grown 
to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  or.  at  most,  when  they 
are  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  When  gathering  them 
care  should  be  taken  to  fill  up  the  holes  from  which 
they  are  removed  with  soil,  and  also  to  replace  the 
covering  of  coarse  litter  or  "chemise."  A  gather- 
ing is  made  every  second  day  and  the  bed  may 
continue  in  bearing  for  two  or  three  months. 

When  the  season  turns  out  rather  wet.  the  too 
damp  covering  of  litter  must  be  replaced  from  time 
to  time  as  required  by  a  dry  one;  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  should  the  season  prove  too  dry,  the  cover- 
ing must  be  moistened  from  time  to  time  from  a 
rosed  watering-can. 

Mushroom  beds  are  made  in  cellars  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  similar  materials  as  those  in  the 
open  air,  except  that  the  ''chemise"  or  covering 
of  litter  is  not  so  requisite  in  such  a  dark,  close 
place,  where  the  beds  will  sometimes  continue  to 
yield  for  four  or  live  months.  It  is  obvious  that 
demi-beds,  or  half-bels,  can  be  made  up  against 


the  walls.  The  chief  point  in  growing  Mushrooms 
in  cellars  is  to  avoid  currents  of  air  by  keeping  the 
doors  and  all  vent-holes  closed  ;  then,  if  the  pre- 
paration of  the  manure  has  been  duly  attended  to, 
success  will  be  certain. 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  the  preparation  of 
Mushroom  spawn.  "  When  a  Mushroom  bed  shows 
that  it  is  producing  the  white  threads  and  Mush- 
room-beads." says  Jl.  Vilmorin,  "  this  bed  is  pulled 
to  pieces  and  all  the  parts  of  it  which  are  found  to 
be  well  impregnated  with  .spawn  are  picked  out. 
laid  in  thin  layers,  and  dried  in  a  current  of  air  in 
a  dark  place.  This  forms  the  Mushroom  spiwn  of 
commerce.  The  bed  from  which  it  is  taken  must 
be  perfectly  sound  and  free  from  disease  of  any 
kind,  and  the  spawn  is  not  offered  for  sale  until 
trial  of  it  has  been  made,  by  actually  growing  it.  as 
to  whether  it  is  of  good,  vigorous,  and  productive 
quality."  Such  is  the  way  in  which  Mushroom 
spawn  is  manufactured  by  the  horticultural  firms, 
but  gardeners  sometimes  use  the  spawn  they  find 
in  spent  hot-beds,  on  which  they  cannoi  always 
depend,  and  sometimes  they  utilise  these  spent 
hot-beds  for  making  fresh  spawn,  which  is  a  better 
plan.  In  doing  this,  a  trench  2  feet  or  over  in 
depth  is  opened  at  the  bottom  of  a  north  wall  in 
which  are  placed  bricks  or  pieces  of  old  spawn,  and 
the  trench  is  then  filled  up  to  a  height  of  ten 
inches  or  twelve  inches  with  manure  which  has 
been  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for  Mushroom 
beds.  This  is  then  well  trodden  down,  afier  which 
the  trench  is  quite  filled  up  with  soil,  whioli  is 
al:0  well  trodden  down.  In  less  than  a  month  the 
manurewill  have  become  converted  into  Mushroom 
spawn,  which  is  cut  into  bricks  4  inches  thick. 
These  bricks  are  then  dried  in  a  loft  or  a  garret, 
where  they  will  keep  good  for  four  or  five  years. 

As  Mushrooms,  like  other  plants,  are  liable  to 
degenerate  into  inferior  straits,  it  can  hardly  be 
disputed  that  it  is  the  wisest  plan  to  obtain  one's 
fresh  supplies  of  spawn  from  a  reliable  source. — 
He  nil'  Uortiivle. 


Early  Rhubarb. — There  is  profit  in  outdoor 
early  Ilhubarb  if  you  start  with  the  right  variety. 
To  succeed,  you  must  have  colour  and  quality  com- 
bined with  extra  earliness.  A  great  many  people 
do  not  know  the  taste  of  really  good  Rhubarb. 
Our  first  pulling  is  altogether  different  to  the 
coarser,  more  acid  Victoria  and  other  late  kinds, 
sugar  being  scarcely  required  with  it.  I  do  not 
find  Rhubarb  very  p.articular  as  to  soil ;  the  growth 
is  satisfactory  with  only  one  foot  of  soil  on  solid 
rock,  provided  plenty  of  manure  in  the  shape  of 
mulching  is  applied  during  spring.  Superphosphate 
has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  plant,  increasing  the 
.yield  very  materially.  I  dig  holes  a  foot  deep,  a 
foot  wide,  and  a  yard  apart,  put  in  a  strong  piece 
of  root  with  two  or  more  crowns,  which  should  be 
scarcely  covered,  tread  in  firmly  and  mulch  slightly. 
The  second  season  you  may  take  a  crop.  I  have 
seen  forty  sticks  pulled  at  one  time  from  a  stool 
planted  only  a  few  years.  With  the  exception  of 
cutting  off  the  seed-stalks,  let  the  growth  alone  in 
summer  to  increase  the  size  of  plant,  as  the  first 
few  pullings  in  spring  are  always  of  the  most 
value.  After  applying  the  artificial  manure  in 
February,  put  on  a  mulch  of  stable  manure  in  a 
ring  round  tke  stool  with  a  handful  of  litter  above 
— E.  W.  B. 

Early  Turnips  and  Carrots. — At  no  time  are 
Turnips  more  appreciated  than  early  in  the  season. 
These  may  be  had  much  sooner  if  sown  on  a  slight 
bottom  heat,  and  for  this  purpose  leaves  and  litter 
answer  admirably,  as  the  leaves  retain  the  heat. 
If  frames  are  not  to  be  had,  various  means 
may  be  adopted  to  secure  a  few  roots,  as  quantity 
is  not  required,  merely  sufficient  to  last  till  those 
soyvn  in  the  open  come  in.  By  digging  out  a 
couple  of  feet  of  soil  and  placing  the  heating 
material  in  the  hollow  space,  using  that  portion 
of  the  soil  dug  out  to  form  a  wall  or  bank  round 
the  sides  and  ends,  the  heat  will  be  retained  much 
longer  than  when  fully  exposed.  Sow  thinly  on 
the  surface  of  the  bed  after  a  few  inches  of  soil 
have  been  placed  over  the  heating  material,  cover- 
ing   over    slightly    an!    protecting    from    severe 


weather.  The  best  Turnip  I  have  used  for  early 
sowing  is  Extra  Early  Milan.  It  is  of  very  quick 
growth  with  pure  white  flesh  and  short  top.  This 
I  have  found  come  to  maturity  ten  days  to  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  any  other.  It  is  not  a  long 
keeper,  but  this  is  not  necessary  with  an  early 
variety,  especially  when  sown  under  glass  or  on  a 
hotbed.  If  sashes  or  frames  cannot  be  afforded 
to  cover  the  bed,  boards  or  mats  may  be  use  J.  A 
covering  of  .short  litter  or  Bracken  placed  over  the 
surface  and  taken  off  daily  in  fine  weather  will 
greatly  assist  in  forwarding  the  crop.  The  same 
cultural  notes  apply  to  Carrots  as  to  Turnips— in 
both  cases  a  mild  heat  with  free  admission  of 
light  and  air.  Frames  are  best  if  obtainable,  but 
the  crop  may  be  much  advanced  by  treating  as 
advised  for  Turnips.  For  early  sowing  I  like  the 
French  Forcing  and  Early  Nantes. — G.  Wi'THES. 

A  succession  of   early  Caulifloyvers.— A. 

Young's  art'cle  on  this  subject  in  The  G.ikdem  (pp. 
10;!,  101)  is  very  important.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, I  have  given  up  the  wintering  of  Canlifiowers 
in  handlights  and  cold  frames  during  winter.  Un- 
less in  Cornwall  or  other  genial  counties,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  practice  does  not 
pay  for  the  extra  trouble.  With  such  varieties  as 
the  Snowball  and  other  dwarf  forcing  varieties, 
Cauliflowers  may  be  had  as  early  and  with  less 
trouble  from  spring-sown  as  from  autumn-sown 
seeds,  and  then  there  are  less  labour  and  less  risk 
of  bolting.  By  sowing  at  the  turn  of  the  year  and 
advancing  slowly  without  check  the  percentage  of 
bolters  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  And  thus  the 
ditficulty  of  having  loo  many  early  Cauliflowers 
come  in  at  once  with  a  rush  is  easily  met  by  sow- 
ing only  a  few  seeds  of  Snowflake  or  Snowball  at 
one  time,  while  a  similar  ditficulty  is  averted  later 
on  by  sowing  Autumn  Giant  in  succession  inst'ad 
of  so  much  at  once. — Caledosk'us. 


PREPARATION  OF  GROUND  FOR  LATE 
PEAS. 
In  many  gardens  late  Peas  do  not  give  so  good  a 
return  as  desired.  This  is  owing  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances  ;  poorness  of  soil,  want  of  moisture, 
close  cropping — that  is.  not  allowing  space  be- 
tween the  rows — are  the  principal  evils.  It  is  im- 
portant to  prepare  suitable  ground  for  late  Peas, 
and  as  at  this  date  the  ground  for  various  crops 
is  being  got  ready,  it  is  important  to  give  this 
crop  liberal  treatment  and  to  vary  the  fyslem  of 
culture  usually  adopted  for  early  or  midseason 
Peas.  There  is  no  better  system  than  using 
trenches  for  the  late  supply.  These  give  a  larger 
quantity  of  fool  for  the  roots  and  provide  a  ready 
means  of  supplying  moisture  in  dry  seasons.  On 
light  soils  feeding  is  imperative.  ]!ut  my  note  con- 
cerns the  crop  that  should  come  in  during  August 
or  September  ;  indeed,  often  earlier  than  August  I 
have  seen  this  crop  fail  from  mildew  and  drought, 
so  that  by  preparing  the  land  now  it  may  be 
got  into  good  ondition  and  will  be  ready  at 
short  notice.  Where  ground  can  be  spared,  15 
feet  to  20  feet  between  the  rows  is  none  too  much ; 
in  small  garden*.  12  feet  to  15  feet  will  perhaps  be 
more  suitable.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  this 
crop  much  time  will  be  saved  by  digging  trenches 
at  the  same  time  as  the  other  ground  is  dug.  The 
trenches  need  not  be  deep.  Nine  inches  to  12  inches 
wide  will  give  sufficient  room,  taking  out  the  soil 
spade  deep,  and  then  placing  in  the  trench  from  4 
inches  to  0  inches  of  decayed  manure.  This  ma- 
nure should  then  be  forked  in  and  a  covering  of 
finer  soil  from  that  thrown  out  placed  on  the  sur- 
face ;  this  will  allow  of  another  covering  of  soil  after 
sowing  theseed.leavingacavity  or  space  for  moisture 
along  the  drill  or  trench.  The  one  difiiculty  of  this 
.sowing  in  trenches  is  that  in  wet  seasons  the  Peas 
may  run  too  high.  This  to  some  extent  may  be 
avoided  by  topping  ;  indeed,  the  latter  may  always 
be  practised  to  advantage,  but  in  light  land  the 
haulm  is  rarely  too  strong  even  in  wet  weather. 
In  dry  seasons  much  assistance  will  be  afforded 
the  crop  by  mulching  with  short  litter  along  the 
•  i  les  of  the  rows.  I  have  used  spent  Mushroom 
manure  for  this  purpose  to  much  advantage.     As 
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to  varieties,  I  need  not  enter  into  the  subject ;  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  recommend  any,  as  in  one 
locality  some  varieties  may  succeed  where  others  in 
another  will  fail.  I  have  my  own  special  varieties. 
These  do  well  on  our  light  soil,  bat  may  not  succeed 
on  clay  or  heavy  loam.  Whatever  late  variety  is 
sown  should  be  sown  thinly.  At  the  time  the  late 
Peas  are  sown  there  is  less  fear  of  any  going  de- 
cayed, as  they  germinate  freely  at  that  season. 
Where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  clayey  nature  much 
good  will  be  done  by  this  early  preparation  of 
trenches,  as  the  weather  will  pulverise  the  soil  and 
get  it  into  condition  for  sowing;  whereas  if  left  till 
required  it  would  probably  be  in  a  lumpy  state. 
Another  advantage  of  early  preparation  is,  that  ma- 
nure if  not  quite  decayed  will  be  more  so  by  get- 
ting the  moisture  in  the  trenches,  and  the  work 
done  now  w'ill  give  much  more  time  when  every 
moment  later  on  is  required.  I£  this  work  is  de- 
layed, other  crops  are  frequently  planted,  thus 
crowding  the  late  Peas  into  a  small  space.  By  this 
system  of  cropping  and  liberal  supplies  of  water, 
or,  what  is  better,  some  liquid  manure,  there  will 
be  less  mildew  and  the  crop  will  be  better  and  last 
much  longer.  We  often  flood  our  rows  with  liquid 
manure  and  then  allow  the  hose  to  run  freely  to 
each  row  for  some  time  afterwards. 

G.  Wythbs. 


NOTES  FROM  NORTH  WALES. 
Seldom  have  we  such  a  paucity  of  bloom  in 
the  outdoor  garden  in  the  latter  end  of  February 
as  is  the  case  this  year,  and  tbis  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  vegetation  generally  is  extraordinarily 
forward — most  Pear  trees  fast  scaling  their  flower- 
buds.  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  pushing  into 
leaf,  and  I  saw  a  solitary  Plum  tree  to-day  (Feb. 
23)  white  with  expanding  blossom.  Such  preco- 
city bodes  ill  for  the  fruit  crop  again  this  year 
unless  colder  weather  quickly  succeeds  this  un- 
seasonable mild  and  humid  spell.  Snowdrops  in 
the  gra«s,  on  banks  and  under  trees  are  of  course 
in  full  bloom  ;  so  is  the  winter  Aconite  and  a  few 
Crocuses  showing  colour,  and  a  few  fully  developed 
trusses  of  Primrose  Harbinger  on  a  warm  sheltered 
bank  are  also  to  be  seen.  This  certainly  is  a  verit- 
able gem  and  appropriately  named,  worthy  of 
being  liberally  planted.  On  the  rocks,  Hepatica 
triloba  is  in  full  flower  and  very  beautiful.  Om- 
phalodes  verna  has  also  a  few  buds  open,  and  so 
has  Gentiana  acaulis;  these  three  are  very  lovely 
thus  early  in  the  year.  A  sprig  of  Heath  here  and 
there  is  open.  With  these  exceptions,  the  beauty 
of  our  rockeries  at  present  is  due  to  the  varied 
forms  and  divers  colours  of  the  foliage  of  alpine 
and  dwarf  plants— interesting  and  effective. 

Of  shrubs  we  have  several  different  kinds  and 
species  more  or  less  in  bloom,  but  the  clumps  of 
Rhododendron  (of  which  variety  as  yet  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  name)  which  are  in  full  flower 
are  by  far  the  most  effective,  massive  and  showy,  of 
anything  in  the  whole  of  the  grounds.  As  I  have 
stated  previously,  these  usually  commence  flower- 
ing in  November,  but  this  year  none  opened  until 
the  latter  end  of  January,  owing,  I  presume,  to  the 
cold  sunless  summer  and  autumn  experienced  here, 
which  was  other  than  conducive  to  the  ripening  of 
the  wood  and  plumping  up  of  the  flower  buds,  and 
also  retarded  by  the  severe  frosts  which  set  in  at 
Christmas.  The  masses  of  delicate  pinky-white 
are  really  beautiful  and  arrest  attention  from  afar 
I  am  most  anxious  to  obtain  the  correct  name  of 
this  early-blooming  variety,  if  only  to  more  especi- 
aUy  and  directly  recommend  it  to  others  interested 

Next  to  these  in  beauty,  although  less  showy  are 
the  Laurustmuses  and  Andromedas,  single  plants  of 
large  size  of  the  former  and  goodly  clumps  of  the 
latter  beicg  sheets  of  bloom.  Pyrus  japonica 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Berberis  Darwini,"japonica 
and  Aquifolium,  Daphne  Mezereum  and  D.  laureola, 
Hamamelisarborea.  Arbutus,  Prunus  Pissardi,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  blooming  shoots  and  buds  are 
about  the  sum  total  of  flowering  shrubs-a  scanty 
list  for  the  end  of  February,  but  which  a  little  later 
on  will  be  greatly  added  to,  as  numbers  are  on  the 
point  of  opening.  The  phenomenal  absence  of 
cutting  easterly  winds  so  far  has  happily  left  our 


coniferous  trees  without  a  seared  leaf,  and  the 
charming  winter  tints  of  these  are  a  source  of 
great  beauty,  and  go  far  to  make  amends  for  the 
scarcity  of  flowers ;  for,  after  all,  what  can  possibly 
be  lovelier  than  the  varied  tints  of  these  gently 
wafted  in  the  breeze  and  glistening  in  the  wan 
sunshine,  not  the  least  attractive  being  aged  Scotch 
Fir  and  other  Pines,  as  well  as  Abies  Douglasi,  a 


Again,  the  swelling  streams  careering  madly 
down  our  dells  and  ravines,  rushing  and  foaming 
over  huge  boulders  in  cataracts  and  waterfalls, 
until  the  water  is  churned  to  milky  whitenesf, 
hold  one  spell-bound  in  admiration;  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  by  the  thought  that  a  little  later  the 
summer  vegetation  and  leafage  will  partly  conceal 
some  of  this  from  our  view,  and  almost  tempt  one 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


CASSIOPE  FASTIGIATA. 


picture  in  itself,  not  omitting  the  iridescent  blue  i  to  regret  that  such  must  of  necessity  be.       J.  F, 

of  such  as  A.  Alcoquiana,  the  pale  yellowish  shade  ,       Tan  ij-biiiefi,  X.  Walr.i. 

of  A.  polita,  the  silvery  sheen  of  Cupiessus  Law- 

soniana  glauca  and  C.  L.  Silver  Queen,  and  the 

more  pronounced  gold  of  C.  L.  aurea,  contrasting 

with  the  bronzy  and  dark  greens  of  the  Retino-  i 

sporas,  the  varied  shades  found  in  the  feathery  and 

graceful  Cryptomerias,  and  the  general  prevailing 

greenery  around.  Infinite  variety  ia  fo'iage  colour-  i  Cassiope  is  a  limited  genus  of  ericaceous  plants 

generally  grown  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Andromeda,  but  now 
separated  from  that  genus,  which 
contains  only  one  species  (A. 
polifolia),  a  native  of  our  own 
moors.  They  are  extremely  pretty 
plants,  and  should  find  a  place  in 
all  collections  of  hardy  flowerF, 
the  chief  requisites  to  their  suc- 
cessful cultivation  being  peaty 
soil  well  drained,  as  they  are  all 
extremely  impatient  of  stagnant 
moisture  about  their  roots  and 
absolute  shade  from  the  midday 
sun.  The  best  plan  is  to  raise 
small  mounds  of  peat,  and  plant 
them  on  the  top,  taking  care  that 
they  do  not  want  for  water  both 
at  the  roots  and  overhead.  They 
are  increased  by  division,  rooting 
freely  when  pegged  down.  C. 
fastigiata  (here  figured)  is  de- 
cidedly the  handsomest  of  this 
small  group  of  plants,  few  of 
which  are  in  cultivation.  As  an 
alpine  species  C.  fastigiata  ranks 
amongst  the  best  plants  we  pos- 
sess ;  it  may  be  grown  without 
much  trouble  in  company  with 
the  more  common  C.  tetragona, 
a  species  much  inferior,  though 
oftener  met  with.  Its  range  of 
altitude  is  pretty  extensive.  Sir 
J.  D.  Hooker,  in  his  "Himalay- 
an Journals,"  says  :  "I  prepared 
to  camp  on  the  mountain-top,  a 
broad  bare  flat,  elevated  13,080 
feet,  and  fringed  by  a  copse  of 
Rose,  Barberry,  and  alpine  Rho- 
dodendrons. The  Himalayan  Het- 
ther,  C.  fastigiata,  grew  abun- 
dantly here,  affording  us  good 
fuel." 


Cassiope  fasiifiiata . 

ing  is  obtained  amorg  plants  of  lowlier  growth, 
such  as  Berbetis  japonica,  Andromeda  axillaris, 
Gaultheria  procumbens.  Golden  Hollies,  Yews,  &c  , 
while  the  Gorse  bushes  and  Hazel  catkins  are  not 
to  be  despised,  nor  the  many-coloured  shoots  of 
deciduous  shrubs,  brightest  of  which  are  the  Dog- 
woods and  Osiers. 

There  are,  again,  the  trunks  of  the  deci.iuous 
venerable  trees  of  our  woodlands ;  the  rugged  Oaks 
and  Elms,  polished  and  spotted  Beech,  Ash,  and 
Sycamore,  quaint  Horse  Chestnuts,  silvery  ard 
bronze  Birch,  and  many  others,  and  on  looking  up 
to  the  branches  and  twigs  we  also  see  beauty  in 
the  fantastic  contortions  of  the  limbs  and  varied 
forms  and  arrangement  of  the  branchlets,  and,  in 
our  case,  bold  and  massive  locks,  some  grey  with 
Lichen,  others  partly  Heather-clad,  add  still  more 
to  the  magniBcent  scenery,  and  many  of  these  re- 
flected on  the  clear  surface  of  lakes  and  streams 
still  further  multiply  their  beauties. 


Laurels  for  north  walls. — Not 

the  least  useful  evergreen  shrub  for 
covering  a  north  wall  is  the  different  forms  of  the 
Laurel.  Where  other  subjects  refuse  to  grow,  owing 
to  a  want  of  light  or  other  causes.  Laurels  might 
be  tried.  The  best  for  a  high  wall  would  be  the 
Colchic  variety,  and  for  a  low  wall  the  Caucasian 
or  rotundifoliiis  ;  both  of  these  grow  dense,  and 
are  well  suited  to  this  form  of  planting.  The  plants 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  upright  at  first. — S. 
Weeping  Willows.  —  Perhaps  some  reader 
will  tell  me  why  it  is  the  Weeping  Willow  is  so  rare 
about  London  and  the  home  counties.  At  one 
time  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  it,  but  now  I  never 
do,  unless  1  go  light  away  from  London.  One 
misses  such  a  very  graceful  and  distinct  tree.  If 
it  is  a  question  of  hardiness,  we  ought  to  seek 
other  kinds  of  Weeping  Willow,  of  which  I  am 
sure  there  are  some.  But  the  great  thing  would 
be  to  get  hardy  Willows  of  a  weeping  habit  that 
assume  at  the  same  time  the  tree  form.  There 
,  never    was  a  more  interesting  or  beautiful  tree 
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brought  to  our  country  than  the  Weeping  Willow, 
and  I  have  not  seen  a  good  specimen  for  some 
years.  Can  any  reader  who  notices  trees  tell  me  if 
anybody  has  ever  scan  a  weeping  form  of  our  white 
or  yellow  Willows,  as  such  would  be  invaluable  ? 
— L.  E.  L.,  in  Field. 

Rhododendron  preeoox.— Anything  in  the 
nature  of  hardy  plants  which  will  bloom  in  the 
open  air  during  the  month  of  February  is  doubly 
welcome,  and  any  shortcomings  they  may  have 
as  regards  the  colour  of  the  flowers  we  may  well 
dispense  with.  Blooming  as  the  above  shrub  does 
at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  valuable.  Being  of 
CDmparatively  low  growth,  there  is  no  fear  of  its 
overgrowing  other  plants  of  a  lowly  habit.  I  have 
several  plants  grouped  together  on  a  large  and 
bold  rockery,  and  at  this  season  the  flowers  are 
very  welcome.— A.  Y. 


A  FEW  GOOD  CONIFERS. 
ALTnouGH  the  very  extensive  planting  of  many 
members  of  the  coniferaj  in  response  to  the  sud- 
denly developed  craze  for  this  race  of  plants  was 
overdone,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  error  was 
not  a  matter  of  injudicious  quite  as  much  as  over- 
planting.  It  was  not  only  that  trees  of  severely 
symmetrical  outline  were  planted  quite  indepen- 
dent of  natural  surroundings,  but  no  calculation 
was  often  made  as  to  what  the  diflferent  varieties 
were  to  be  like  in  years  to  come  anl  to  what  ex- 
tent they  were  likely  to  be  applicable  to  their  re- 
spective sites,  and  so  one  sees  occasionally  a  com- 
mon Silver  or  a  Picea  nobilisinpos-tionsthat  would 
be  more  appropriately  filled  by  a  Lilac  or  a  La- 
burnum, and  i-icc  versii.  ^ovi,  although  conifers 
are  no  longer  planted  on  all  occasions  and  sites 
when  trees  are  in  demand,  there  are  times 
when  they  are  in  considerable  request,  especially 
as  specimens  in  prominent  positions,  and  the  sub- 
joined list  of  a  few  good  things  with  a  slight  idea 
as  to  the  height  they  may  '"be  expected  to  reach 
may  lie  acceptable. 

If  there  is  one  conifer  better  than  all  others 
as  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  perhaps  the 
Deodar  Cedar.  It  grows  fast  even  on  poor  soil, 
running  up  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  is  handsome  in 
bark  and  foliage,  and  altogether  makes  a  beauti- 
fully furnished  and  stately  tree.  I  should  esti- 
mate its  ultimate  average  height  in  this  country  at 
100  feet ;  we  have  several  nearly  70  feet  at  present, 
and  they  are  making  clean,  vigorous  annual 
growth.  Cedrus  atlantica  and  var.  glauca  are 
neither  so  handsome  as  the  Deodar,  nor  do  they 
grow  so  kindly,  nor  will  probably  reach  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  height;  still  they  make  nice 
specimens  for  a  medium-sized  lawn,  "it  remains  to 
be  proved  whether  the  Deodar  will  with  age  claim 
comparative  immunity  from  heavy  snows  and  gales, 
and  so  in  this  matter  recompense  us  for  the  loss  or 
partial  loss  of  so  many  Lebanon  Cedars.  I  think 
it  likely,  the  foliage  being  altogether  lighter  and  less 
liable  to  hold  the  snow.  Cryptomeria  japonica 
grows  very  fast  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  with 
its  light  and  graceful  foliage  and  shapely  appear- 
ance adapts  itself  to  almost  any  site.  It  is  said  to 
attain  a  height  of  close  on  150  feet  in  its  native 
country  (Japan),  but  I  have  seldom  seen  it  over  00 
feet  in  England;  the  leader,  which  is  tender  and  has 
fac  appearance  of  being  hardly  able  to  bear  its  own 
weight,  is  invariably  crippled  when  it  rises  above 
surrounding  shelter.  Taxodium  or  Sequoia  semper- 
virens  is  an  uncertain  tree ;  here  it  does  remarkably 
well,  and  is  close  on  100 feet  high  and  well  feathered 
to  the  ground,  but  I  have  seen  it  elsewhere  the  re- 
verse of  satisfactory,  making  little  annual  headway 
and  we  iring  a  sickly,unhealthy  appearance.  Turning 
to  the  Fir  family,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
Spruces  is  undoubtedly  Smithiana,  and  Menziesi  is  a 
light  and  graceful  tree.  The  latter  is  considerably  the 
smaller,  but  neither  attains  any  great  height,  nor 
d )  they  appear  likely  to  do  so.  They  are  evidently 
not  quite  at  home  in  our  soil  (a  very  sandy  loam 
changing  to  a  damp  sand  not  far  below  the  sur- 
face). Admirers  of  a  more  formal  typo  of  tree 
mighi  give  pungens  glauca  a  trial,  while  the  stiffost 
of  all  the  Spruces  is  the  oomp.iratively  new  polita, 


whose  rate  of  progress  is  abnormally  slow.  There 
are  not  many  places  where  the  different  varieties 
of  the  Silver  Firs  do  not  do  well,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  handsome  trees.  Putting  aside  pectinata, 
naturally  more  adapted  for  outlying  woods  than  the 
pleasure  ground,  probably  the  three  best  known 
members  of  the  family  are  Pinsapo,  cephalonica, 
and  Nordmann's ;  the  average  height  of  fairly 
good  specimens  of  the  two  former  would  be 
from  40  feet  to  50  feet,  the  last  a  third  higher. 
From  a  landscape  standpoint  Nordmann's  is  the  best 
tree  ;  it  is  lighter  and  more  graceful  in  appearance 
than  the  two  hailing  respectively  from  Spain  and 
Greece.  Brachyphylla  is  a  coming  Silver,  as  open  in 
growth  and  light  in  general  appearance  as  any  of  this 
section.  Of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  is  likely  to  be  its  average 
height  in  this  country.  Judging  from  its  healthy, 
sturdy  look  and  the  fine  yearly  growth  made,  I 
should  say  it  is  likely  to  run  up  to  close 
on  100  feet.  Concolor  violacea  is  a  handsome 
Silver  on  a  smaller  scale  than  brachyphylla. 
I  have  never  seen  any  very  large  specimens  of 
the  two  giants  of  this  section  (nobilis  and  grandis). 
but  young  trees  planted  here  nine  years  ago  are 
making  headway  at  a  great  pace.  The  Hemlock 
Spruce  was  planted  here  largely  at  one  time,  but 
has  not  taken  very  kindly  to  our  soil.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Yew, 
but  the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  The  Djuglas  Fir 
one  of  the  best  known  conifers,  but  from  its  size 
it  is  suitable  only  for  outlying  parts  of  the  pleasure 
ground  or  very  bold  sites. 

I  have  done  little  here  with  any  members  of  the 
Pinus  family.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  heavy  and 
somewhat  gloomy,  with  many  Lebanon  Cedars  and 
Yews  and  a  preponderance  of  greenery  in  the  way 
of  undergrowth,  while  long  stretches  of  Surrey  Pine 
woods  come  close  up  to  the  enclosed  grounds.  The 
planting,  therefore,  of  more  heavy  trees  even  of  the 
choicer  Pines  in  the  pleasure  ground  proper  would 
only  serve  to  intensify  the  gloom,  and  only  copy  in 
miniature  what  we  get  in  profusion  outside. 
Pinea,  Cembra,  and  Pinaster  are  three  of  which 
there  are  fair  specimens  ;  the  last-named  has  light 
feathery  foliage,  and  is  an  open  graceful  tree.  1 
have  planted  occasional  clumps  of  the  Corsican 
Pine  for  special  purposes,  and  it  is  doing  remark- 
ably well;  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  family. 

The  very  formal  Roman  Cypress  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  planters  of  a  past  generation, 
and  there  are  few  old  places  that  cannot  show 
several  specimens,  but  this  as  well  as  the  stiffer 
and  more  severely  symmetrical  members  of  the 
Cupressus  family  as  well  as  the  upright  Yew  (fas- 
tigiata)  very  seldom  find  a  place  in  the  planting  of 
to-day.  Such  trees  were  at  one  time  always  se- 
lected for  churchyards  or  cemeteries,  but  modern 
tastes  incline  rather  to  trees  of  a  more  graceful 
habit,  and  plenty  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the 
best  of  the  Junipers  and  Retinosporas  and  one  or 
two  Thujopsis. 

The  Umbrella  Pine  is  unique  in  appearance,  but 
that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour. 
There  are  very  few  situations  where  it  can  be  ad- 
vantageously used.  E.  BUURBLL. 

Clarrmont. 

Bamboos  —In  the  note  on  the  hardy  Bamboos 
at  Kew  mention  was  made  of  Pnyllostachys  bambu- 
soides.  I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
it  hailed,  but  when  it  first  appeared  it  was  thought 
of  very  doubtful  hardiness,  and  when  I  soon  after 
obtained  it  I  was  advised  to  plant  it  in  the  most 
sheltered  spot  at  command.  It  turns  out  here  to  be 
as  hardy  as  any  of  the  others.  It  rather  too  much 
resembles  B.  Metake,  but  is  less  in'height,  and  cul- 
tivators generally  having  the  larger  would  not,  ex- 
cept to  form  collections,  care  much  about  the 
lesser.  All  our  hardy  Bamboos  are,  compared  with 
the  great  forms  of  B.  arunrlinace.a,  mere  pigmies  ; 
the  largest  I  remember  to  have  seen  was  Arundi- 
naria  falcata  in  the  famous  grounds  at  Coombe 
Royal,  Kingsbridge,  Devon.  Many  of  the  canes  in 
these  masses  were  over  an  inch  in  diameter  and  I 
should  think  above  20  feet  high.  1  have  since 
heard  that  they  afterwards  all  flowered  and  died, 


which  is  a  bad  failing  with  several  species.  Why 
are  not  some  of  the  more  robust  and  giant  species 
tried  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the  south  of 
England.  After  reading  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  "  Hima- 
layan Journals  "  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  such  an 
experiment  a  successful  consummation.  He  seve- 
ral times  notices  the  giant  Bamboos  flourishing  in 
comparatively  high  altitudes,  and  at  one  place, 
Yoksun,  oliOO  feet  with  a  mean  temperature  of  39°, 
the  extremes  being  19-2°  and  B0°  during  his  stay 
there— of  course  it  was  the  winter — and  to  use  his 
own  words,  '•  1  could  not  but  regard  with  surprise 
such  half-tropical  genera  as  perennial  -  leaved 
Vines,  Saccharum,  Erythrina,  great  Bamboos,  Os- 
beckia,  and  cultivated  Millet  resisting  such  low 
temperatures."  Some  of  these,  he  says,  grow  to  a 
tremendous  height,  and  the  canes  are  often  as  big 
as  a  man's  thigh.  Of  course  we  cannot  hope  in  such 
a  climate  as  ours  to  see  the  development  of  such 
proportions,  yet  I  cannot  perceive  why  some  of 
these  acclimatised  varieties,  or  they  may  be  dis- 
tinct species,  of  great  growth  may  not  be  coaxed 
into  happy  existence  in  some  exceptionally  favoured 
dells  in  this  country. — J.  M.,  Charnwulh,  Dorset. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  naming  the  Bam- 
boos sent,  and  also  for  recommending  others 
of  similar  habit  and  merits.  I  find  I  was  in 
error  in  supposing  the  Bamboo  possessing  the 
rambling  propensities  and  forming  such  magnifi- 
cient  clumps  to  be  Bambusa  viridis  glaucescens. 
It  is  the  one  you  name  Simoni.  B.  viridis  glauces- 
cens as  named  by  you  is  altogether  different  in 
habit,  not  quite  so  robust,  finer  in  all  its  parts,  and 
no  rambler.  B.  aurea  is  somewhat  dwarfer  and 
very  elegant.  I  hope  soon  to  add  tlie  varieties  you 
recommend.— John  RoBEitT.?. 

Lonicera  fragrantissima.— In  this  we  have 
a  fine  winter-blooming  wall  plant.  I  am  sending 
you  sprays  from  a  wett  wall  in  our  garden.  It  has 
been  in  bloom  in  this  aspect  for  the  last  six  weeks, 
and  promises  to  continue  for  some  time  longer. 
All  who  appreciate  sweet-scented  flowers  should 
plant  this  Lonicera.  It  is  a  strong-growing  kind 
and  produces  its  blooms  from  the  old  wood. — JOHX 
Ckook,  I'orile  Abbey,  Chard. 


DIGGING  AMONG  SHRUBS. 

I  CANNOT  see  that  the  annual  digging  among 
shrubs,  which  is  practised  in  most  gardens,  is  likely 
to  be  beneficial  to  them.  This  disturbance  of  the 
soil  never  occurs  to  trees  and  shrubs  growing  na- 
turally ;  why,  then,  should  it  be  necessary  for  them 
in  gardens  ?  So  far  from  the  soil  becoming  close 
and  sour,  the  very  reverse  will  be  the  case  it  the 
leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  and  decay.  Nothing 
keeps  the  surface  of  the  ground  so  free  and  sweet 
as  a  covering  of  decaying  vegetation.  If  I  could 
do  so,  I  would  mulch  every  inch  of  a  hardy  flower 
border  with  leaves  in  their  first  stages  of  decom- 
position. Coarse  habited  things,  such  as  Laurels, 
may  not  suffer  from  the  mutilation  of  the  roots, 
which  must  more  or  less  take  place  when  the  spade 
is  annually  thrust  deeply  into  the  soil  among  them ; 
but  the  majority  of  choice  shrubs  do  not  form 
roots  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  able  to  lose  a  por- 
tion of  them  every  winter  without  loss  of  vitality. 
If  the  truth  were  told,  thousands  of  fine-flowering 
shrubs  have  their  lives  shortened  in  this  way. 
Loosening  the  soil  allows  frost  to  enter  it  more 
freely,  and  when  the  roots  are  hard  frozen,  the 
foliage  of  an  evergreen  like  Darwin's  Berberis,  for 
instance,  must  more  acutely  feel  the  effects  of 
frosty,  parching  winds  than  when  the  roots  can  do 
their  work  in  supplying  moisture.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  allowing  the  leaves  to  remain  where  they 
fall  is  that  they  are  apt  to  get  blown  about 
on  to  other  portions  of  the  pleasure  grounds. 
If  they  must  in  some  way  be  disposed  of,  it  is 
better  perhaps  to  dig  them  in  than  to  rake  them 
off,  but  the  digging  should  be  done  with  a  light 
hand.  In  raking  them  off  the  shrubs  are  deprived 
of  a  large  amount  of  nourishment,  the  ground  in 
time  gets  very  poor,  and  choice  flowering  shrubs 
.assume  su3h  a  weakly  condition,  that  they  cannot 
form  good  bloooi-bucls.  Allow  the  leaves  to  remain 
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in  a  pDrtion  of  the  shrubbery  for  several  years,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  trees  and  shrubs  nourish  themselves.  There 
is  on  St.  George's  Hill,  By  fleet,  a  Pinus  insignis 
which  is  by  far  the  finest  specimen  of  its  kind  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  simply  perfect  in  form  and  colour. 
It  stands  far  away  from  the  cultivated  portions  of 
the  estate  among  deciduous  trees,  where  it  enjoys 
the  shelter  it  loves  and  yet  h.as  ample  space.  Ever 
since  the  tree  was  planted,  the  soil  around  it  has  never 
been  disturbed.  The  last  time  I  saw  this  tree  the 
ground  beneath  it  was  covered  with  fallen  leaves 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  a  foot.  I  never  saw  a  more 
admirable  contrast  than  that  afforded  by  the  fresh 
verdure  of  the  living  foliage  of  the  tree  with  the 
rich  tawny  yellow  of  that  which  had  fallen  from 
it.  Favourable  surroundings  have  undoubtedly 
much  to  do  with  the  exceptional  beauty  of  this 
Pinu«,  but  the  natural  deposit  never  removed  from 
the  time  the  tree  was  set  there  must  have  been  an 
important  factor  in  its  well-being.  J.  C.  B. 


Hagnolia  stellata. — This,  also  called  M.  Hall- 
eana,  under  which  nsme  a  coloured  plate  was  given 
of  it  in  The  Garden  of  June,  1878,  is  the  earliest 
species  to  bloom,  the  flowers  reminding  one  of  those 
of  the  Yulan,  but  they  are  quite  star-shaped  and 
not  so  large.  The  petals  turn  back  somewhat  and 
give  the  flowers  the  appearance  of  a  white  Water 
Lily.  Although  quite  hardy  when  planted  in  the 
open,  a  sheltered  position  away  from  cold  winds 
should  be  selected,  otherwise  the  flowers  will  get 
spoilt,  and  there  are  no  leaves  to  protect  them  in 
any  way,  the  shrub  being  quite  deciduous.  There  is  a 
variety  with  blush  coloured  flowers  introduced  from 
Japan  through  Mr.  Maries.  We  have  seen  this  dwarf 
de  jiduous  shrub  made  use  of  asa  pot  plant, the  flowers 
appearing  earlier  than  in  the  open.  An  early  dis- 
play of  bloom  m^y  also  hd  gained  by  taking  up  the 
plants  wlien  they  have  quite  gone  to  rest,  potting 
them,  and  placing  in  a  greenhouse.  If  introduced 
into  a  house  wliere  gentle  warmth  is  maintained 
the  flowers  will  expand  early  in  the  new  year.  It 
is  a  fine  shrub,  however,  for  the  open,  and  when  in 
a  goo  I  position  blooms  so  freely,  that  the  leafless 
branches  are  hidden  beneath  the  mass  of  fragrant 
flowers. 

Daphne  Mezereum. — It  seems  strange  that 
in  some  cottage  gardens  this  will  continue  to 
thrive  amazingly  no  matter  what  treatment  it  re- 
ceives ;  whereas  in  other  gardens  it  will  scarcely 
grow  at  all.  Two  handsome  bushes  I  have  had 
under  my  notice  many  yesrs  flower  freely  annually. 
The  manner  in  which  these  bushes  were  hacked 
about  Ust  spring  after  flowering  surprised  me  not 
a  little.  Every  bit  of  small  twig  and  branch  was 
ruthlessly  chopped  off  with  a  billhook,  but  I  think 
the  plants  have  this  year  flowered  more  profusely 
than  ever  in  spite  of  what  I  regarded  as  barbarous 
treatment.  Here  in  this  garden  the  soil  seems  so 
unsuited  to  the  growth  of  this  plant,  in  spite  of 
the  addition  of  peat  and  other  composts,  that  it 
grows  but  poorly. — E.  M.,  Bhliojt's  Waltham. 


OYTISUS  ANDREANUS. 

I  READ  in  The  Garden  of  Feb.  18  (p.  138)  an 
interesting  note  upon  the  shrub  which  has  been 
named  after  me,  Cytisus  Andreanus  or  Genista 
Andreana,  from  my  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  introduce  it  into  gardens. 

The  author  asserts  that  this  variety  can  be 
grafted  upon  the  common  Broom,  and  that  in 
this  way  especially  it  has  been  multiplied. 
This  is  not  quite  true,  because  the  great  in- 
crease of  this  plant  has  been  effected  by  graft- 
ing it  on  the  Liburnura  (Cytisus  Liiburnum). 
Not  only  is  the  success  of  the  grafts  fully  as- 
sured in  this  way,  but  it  has  also  the  advantage 
of  showing  that  the  Cytisus  Andreanus  can  be 
cultivated  tjy  this  method  in  calcareous  soils, 
which  is  found  to  be  impossible  with  the  com- 
mon Broom,  which  is  scarcely  ever  found  apart 
from  granitic  and  clayey  soils.     I  entirely  con- 


cur in  the  opinion  of  your  correspondent  con- 
cerning grafting  close  to  the  ground, as  enabling 
the  graft  to  take  root  if  embedded  in  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  but  this  can  only  be  in  non-cal- 
careous soil. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  add  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions to  those  already  made  : — 

(1.)  I  recommend  the  grafting  of  some  of 
this  shrub  as  standards.     So  grafted  it 
speedily  develops  a  strong    head,  the 
effect  of  the  pendent  branches  of  which 
is  charming  when  covered  with  their  in- 
numerable yellow  and  crimson  blooms. 
(2.)  In  park  plantations,  by  intermingling 
the  Cytisus  Andreanus  and  the   com- 
mon i5room,  we  get  spreading  groups 
of  most  picturesque  and  graceful  effect. 
The  eftect  of  the  purple  Howers  backed 
by  the  golden  branches  of  the  common 
Broom  is  very  fine. 
Lastly,!  would  advise  that  we  should  not  lose 
the  seeds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sow  them  care- 
fully, as  good  v.arieties  may  result,  not  perhaps 
in  every  case,  but  some  might  be  as  pretty  as 
the  Cytisus  Andreanus. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  I  brought 
this  plant  from  the  west  of  France  (Normmdy), 
where  I  found  it  in  a  wild  state  growing  in  a 
field  of  Brooms  in  the  department  of  Mayenne. 
It  was  figured  under  the  name  of  Genista 
Andreana  in  the  lierim  Horlizolc  of  ISSlJ,  p. 
372.  I  think  it  desirable  not  to  forget  the 
history  of  plants  which  have  acquired  a  c  jrtain 
popularity,  if  only  in  order  to  prevent  inexact 
statements  as  to  their  origin  from  gaining  credit. 

The  plant  in  question  has  increised  very 
much  in  cultivation  since  the  year  18811 
when  I  first  exhibited  it  in  Paris.  In  the  pre- 
sent year  it  has  been  sold  in  France  by  tens  of 
thou.saud?. — EnorAKii  Andre,  Landscape  Gar- 
dener, Editor  of  the  Heme.  Hortieole,  Paris. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT    CL.\PTON. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Messrs.  Low's  nurseries 
at  Clapton  I  noted  a  fine  lot  of  the  peculiar 
metallic-tinted  Angrieoum  sesquipedale,  for 
which  this  firm  have  long  beiu  fatnous.  I  was 
too  late  to  see  the  fine  display  presented  by 
this  species,  but  some  of  its  large  ivory-white 
flowers  were  still  in  their  prime.  In  .striking 
contrast  to  the  above  stands  the  small-flowered 
Angr;i^cum  citratum  with  hundreds  of  spikes  of 
its  pale  citron-coloured  blooms,  which  will  be 
a  fortnight  yet  b^-fore  they  are  at  tlieir  best. 
Turning  to  the  Burmese  Orchids,  which  the 
Messrs.  Low  have  long  been  noted  for,  there 
is  Saceolabium  bellinum  in  (juantity,  with  its 
prettily  frilled  and  spotted  flowers.  Amongst 
the  Dendrobiums,  the  much-bearded,  goldeu- 
yellow-flowered  D.  Brymerianuni  stands  out 
very  conspicuous  ;  so  also  is  the  Burmese  form 
of  D.  Wardiauum,  which  is  much  stouter  in 
growth  and  with  larger  blooms  than  the  typical 
plan  ,  which  I  first  flowered  in  1858.  This 
plant,  although  much  slenderer  in  its  growth 
and  with  somewhat  smaller  flowers,  was  even 
more  brilliant  in  its  colouring  than  the  majority 
of  the  \'arieties  from  Burmah,  grand  although 
these  are,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
of  Simon's  Assam  plant  now  to  be  found  iu  the 
collections  of  this  country.  The  showy  D. 
crassinode  was  also  good,  several  of  the  plants 
being  as  richly  marked  as  the  form  known  as 
Barberianura.  D.  Findlayanum,  with  its  pecu- 
liar growth  and  large  flowers,  was  also  beautiful, 


as  were  also  the  English-raised  hybrids  Ains- 
worthi  and  Leechianum,  to  which  the  fine 
flowers  of  D.  primulinum  afforded  a  nice  con- 
trast. Of  white-flowered  kinds,  I  may  mention 
Cielogyne  cristata,  ever  beautiful,  and  its  pure 
white  variety  huloleuca.  A  very  good  form  of 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  with  pure  white  flowers, 
saving  the  yellow  plates  on  the  lip,  and  a  beau- 
tiful dense-flowered  variety  of  CaLmthe  Reg- 
nieri,  called  nivea,  having  racemes  of  pure 
white  flowers,  and  which  adds  another  variety 
to  these  late-flowering  forms,  were  also  note- 
worthy. The  Lady's  Slipper  fjrchids  are  largely 
grown,  and  amongst  those  in  flower  may  be 
noted  C.  Warnerianum,  C.  Argus,  with  its 
beautifully  spotted  flowers  ;  C.  Sedeni  and  its 
white  variety  candidulum,  C.  callosum  and  C. 
Boxalli,  C.  villosum,  C.  Ainsworthi,  and  the 
beautiful  plant  C.  Haynaldianum,  which  is 
almost  a  perpetual  bloomer,  for  whenever  I 
visit  the  establishment  I  mostly  see  this  plant 
flowering.  Amongst  cool  Orchids  were  the 
sweet  -  scented  Pilumna  nobilis,  its  large 
white  flowers  stained  with  yellow  in  the  lip, 
Ada  aurantiaca  with  its  conspicuous  flowers, 
Odontoglossum  glorio.sum  in  many  varieties, 
O.  Pescatorei  and  O.  Rossi  majus,  O.  Edwardi 
and  0.  triumphans,  whilst;  many  O.  Alex- 
andra were  throwing  up  spikes,  which' will 
soon  make  a  fine  display.  The  brilliant  flowers 
of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  were  noticeable, 
whilst  the  plants  of  '\''anda  Amesiina  were  in 
excellent  health  and  flowering  very  freely. 
Vanda  Kimballiana  was  looking  vigorous  and 
particularly  healthy  under  cool  treatment. 
C.tttleyas  were  not  so  remarkable,  except,  it 
may  be,  the  beautiful  summer  varieties  of 
lalnata,  which  will  make  a  grand  show  later 
on.  Some  very  good  forms  of  C.  Trianre  were 
opening. 

Amongst  the  Moth  Orchids  I  must  mention 
PhaUenopsis  Stuartiana,  having  large  mottled 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  P.  Schilleriana  and 
pure  white  flowers,  the  lower  half  of  the 
sepals  thickly  dotted  with  crimson  on  a  pale 
lemon-yellow  ground  ;  lip  white,  the  base 
of  the  middle  lobe  as  well  as  the  side  lobes 
being  marked  with  larger  spots  of  the  same 
colour.  Of  this  there  are  many  fine  forms, 
including  the  variety  u  .bills,  which  has 
larger  flowers  and  the  spotting  more  pro- 
nounced. P.  Schilleriana  was  represented  by 
hundreds  of  spikes.  Many  fine  varieties  aie 
amongst  them,  some  having  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  deep  rich  rosy  purple,  whilst  others 
were  lighter,  some  flowers  being  destitute  of  the 
spotting  usual  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  and 
others  having  a  profusion  of  spots.  Amongst 
them  was  one  variety  named  vesfalis,  which 
had  pure  white  flowers  throughout.  P.  Aphro- 
dite, the  plant  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Ro!- 
lisson  and  named  by  Lindley,  is  largely  repre- 
sented. The  form  known  as  gloriosa  and 
figured  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XXXV. ,  t.  007, 
is'a  beautiful  flower,  being  almost  like  Dayana, 
but  the  leaves  are  much  lighter  in  colour. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  plants  of  a  very  pretty 
form  without  a  name  at  present,  having  the 
leaves  similar  to  the  typical  Aphrodite  (amabilis), 
but  the  pure  white  flowers  are  streaked  at  the 
base  of  the  side  lobes  with  bright  amethyst- 
purple,  without  a  tinge  of  the  yellow  which  is 
so  conspicuous  in  the  typical  plant  and  its  va- 
rieties. There  are  some  nice  examples  and  va- 
rieties of  two  plants  which  are  supposed  to  bo 
natural  hybrids  between  P.  Aphrodite  and  P. 
Schilleriana  ;  these  are  P.  leucorrhoda  and  1'. 
casta  ;  the  former  has  the  leaxes  mottled  in  th ) 
way  of  Schilleriana  when  young,  but  these 
markings  fade  with  age  in  most  instances,  leav- 
ing   the    foliage    of    a   deep    rich    green  ;    the 
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flowers  are  white,  having  the  sepals  and  petals 
faintly  tinged  at  the  base  with  rose  colour,  the 
lip  similar  to  that  of  Sohilleriana,  but  the  ten- 
drils are  more  in  the  way  of  Aphrodite.  P. 
casta  in  a  young  state  has  blotched  and  spotted 
leaves.  These  markings,  however,  mostly  fade 
and  die  out  by  tlie  time  the  leaf  is  fully  grown. 
The  flowers  are  large,  white,  the  dorsal  sepal 
faintly  tinged  with  lilac  at  its  base,  and  the 
lower  ones  flushed  with  pale  yellow,  the  petals 
wholly  white.  The  Hp  has  the  side  lobes 
tinged  with  yellow,  spotted  with  red  at  the  base, 
and  the  front  lobe  tinged  and  dotted  with  rose 
on  tlie  lower  edge.  These  Phahonopsids  occupy 
two  houses,  and  they  wUl  be  gay  for  weeks  to 
come.  W.  Hugh  Gower. 


Laelia  harpophylla.  —  A  variety  of  this 
La;lia,  as  mentioned  at  p.  130,  with  flowers  1  inches 
across,  and  broad  in  proportion,  must  really  be 
very  fine.  This  species  I  have  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful with,  as  the  plants  keep  very  healthy,  and 
also  make  strong  growths  annually.  The  plants 
are  kept  at  the  warm  end  of  the  Cattleya  house, 
where  they  have  been  for  I  he  past  four  years. 
The  rooting  material — the  best  peat-fibre  with 
small  crocks  and  charcoal — should  be  pressed  into 
the  pots  very  firmly.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the 
rooting  medium  to  become  over-dry  at  any  time, 
as  once  let  the  slender  pseudo-bulbs  shrivel,  they 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  regaiu  their  former  vigour.  I 
have  seen  it  noted  that  Lselia  harpophylla  should 
be  grown  in  the  cool  house,  but  I  should  not  care 
to  trust  my  plants  to  such  an  ordeal. — A.  Young. 

Ccelogyne   cristata  Lemoniana.— Amongst 

the  different  vaiieties  of  Crelogyne  cristata,  I  think 
after  all  the  variety  Lemoniana  must  bear  the 
palm,  the  lemon  stain,  as  "W.  H.  G."  says,  giving 
the  flower  a  beautiful  appearance.  This  may 
certainly  be  said  of  the  other  varieties  of  cristata, 
but  the  colouring  of  Lemoniana  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  others.  This  variety  may  now 
be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  so  should 
find  a  place  in  all  gardens  where  there  is  a  stove 
or  intermediate  house.— A.  Y. 

Ccelogyne  odoratlssima.— This  is  a  very 
charming  little  Ciclogyne  in  bloom  now  in  the 
Orchid  house  at  Kew.  It  is  quite  a  dwarf  plant 
growing  but  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  the 
sweetly-scented  flowers  are  produced  freely  during 
the  winter  months.  The  plant  is  in  a  small  pan 
and  is  covered  with  the  flowers,  which  are  of  the 
purest  white,  except  for  a  sulf  usion  of  yellow  on 
the  centre  of  the  lip  and  three  orange-coloured 
ridges,  whilst  the  fragrance  is  deliciously  sweet. 
It  requires  cool  treatment,  and  comes  from  the 
Neilgherry  Hills.  We  have  none  too  many  Orchids 
that  bloom  in  the  depth  of  winter,  so  this  little 
species  should  be  maie  good  note  of. 

Cymbidium    eburneum The    large   waxy 

flowers  of  this,  with  the  lip  stained  with  yellow, 
are  now  pushing  up,  and  being  also  sweetly 
scented,  its  beauty  is  considerably  enhanced.  I 
have  six  plants,  the  largest  now  bearing  a  dozen 
flowers.  Considering  that  it  is  only  just  over  four 
years  since  this  plant  was  a  single  slender  growth 
in  a  :^inch  pot,  it  has  done  well.  Blooming,  as 
this  species  does,  during  the  latter  part  of  February 
and  throughout  March,  it  makes  a  pleasing  feature 
either  in  an  Orchid  house  proper  or  even  in  a 
fernery  or  intermediate  house,  in  each  of  which 
it  thrives  well.  The  cau.ses  of  failure  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  plant  are  in  keeping  the  plant  in 
too  high  a  temperature,  and  also  through  the 
potting  medium  not  being  suitable.  Because  a 
plant  happens  to  be  an  Orchid,  some  people  think 
that  the  crown  of  the  plant  must  be  elevated 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the  potting  medium 
must  be  peat  and  Sphagnum  with  pieces  of  crocks 
and  charcoal  intermixed.  Such  certainly  may 
suit  the  majority,  or  very  many  Orchids,  but  not 
those  of  a  true  terrestrial  habit,  and  to  which  the 
Cymbidiums  belong.  Our  plants  succeed  very  well 
at  the  coolest  end  and  on  the  shadiest  side  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  where  the  minimum  temperature 


during  the  winter  ranges  from  53°  to  55°,  and 
during  very  cold  weatTier  it  runs  down  to  50°. 
I  pot  the  plants  every  year  just  after  blooming,  as 
on  account  of  the  plentiful  supplies  of  water 
needed  whilst  the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  the 
soil  is  apt  to  become  sour.  Even  when  the 
plants  are  not  in  active  growth  the  soil  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  dry,  or  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
would  turn  brown.  During  the  winter  even  the 
plants  are  growing,  if  not  to  any  extent,  but  even 
tlien  at  what  may  be  considered  the  dormant 
season  the  soil  must  be  kept  nicely  moist,  but 
not  over-wet.  The  soil  for  potting  the  plants  in 
should  consist  of  ecjual  parts  of  good  turfy  loam, 
peat,  leaf  soil,  decayed  cow  manure,  and  coarse 
sand,  with  pieces  of  charcoal.  In  potting  place 
the  crown  of  the  plant  below  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
also  draining  well,  but  not  too  much,  the  depth 
being  gauged  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot. 
— A.  Young. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  SPECTABILE. 
Having  been  fairly  successful  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  interesting  North  American  Orchid,  1  venture 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it  in  order  that  others 
may  be  enabled  to  grow  it  satisfactorily.  For 
years  I  grew  this  plant  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  and 
generally  managed  to  get  one  or  two  blooms  every 
season  from  plants  in  (!-incli  pots.  The  flowers 
and  foliage,  however,  never  came  strong  and 
healthy  under  these  conditions,  so  I  decided  to  set 
the  plants  out  in  the  open  and  let  them  take  their 
chance.  I  prepared  a  border  for  them  about  8  feet 
long  by  5  feet  wide.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
border  there  is  a  high  clipped  Yew  hedge,  and  on 
the  east  side  I  made  a  little  wicker  fence  about  3 
feet  high  and  planted  against  it  Clematis  Jack- 
manni,  which  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the 
border  besides  affording  the  necessary  shade  to  the 
plants.  I  then  removed  the  ordinary  soil,  which 
was  of  a  light  gravelly  nature,  to  the  depth  of  about 
18  inches  and  replaced  it  with  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  rotten  leaf  mould,  mixing  wiih  the  soil 
plenty  of  broken  potsherds  and  coarse  silver  sand. 
I  then  turned  the  plants  out  of  their  pots  without 
disturbing  the  ball  and  planted  them  firmly,  but 
not  deeply.  When  the  roots  had  taken  to  the  new 
soil  I  gave  the  border  a  good  soaking  of  water. 
The  first  season  I  could  see  a  great  difference  both 
in  flowers  and  foliage,  and  ever  since  then  the 
plants  have  gone  on  increasing  in  vigour,  and  last 
season  I  was  rewarded  by  one  of  the  clumps  throw- 
ing up  and  bringing  to  perfection  twenty-seven 
spikes  of  bloom.  Treated  in  this  way  the  plants 
give  very  little  trouble.  I  give  them  a  good  soak- 
ing of  water  several  times  during  the  growing 
season,  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  give  the 
bed  a  good  top  dressing  of  rotten  leaf  mould  in  the 
spring.  The  plants  have  not  been  covered  in  any 
way  during  the  past  severe  winter  and  they  are 
now  throwing  up  strong  growths  about  the  size  of 
one's  little  finger.  The  present  time  is  the  best  to 
plant  them  out,  and  now  that  plants  can  be  pro- 
cured at  a  reasonable  price,  anyone  wishing  to 
have  a  display  of  this  lovely  Orchid  may  do  so 
without  incurring  any  very  great  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. T.  B.  Field. 
Stanley  Hall  Gartlens,  BrUlijyiorth. 


Odontoglossum        crispum         flaveolum 

((t.  M.  \V.). — Your  flower  is  a  very  fine  variety 
of  the  above,  which  was  named  some  few  vears 
ago  by  Reichenbach.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
round  and  full,  clear  yellow,  the  lip  much  deeper 
and  of  a  brighter  yellow,  ha\ing  a  few  good-sized 
spots  of  chestnut.  In  answer  to  your  question,  I 
may  say  I  do  not  think  this  variation  in  colour  is 
due  to  any  hybridisation  in  a  state  of  nature, 
because  the  flower  is  quite  typical  in  everything 
saving  colour.  It  is  a  very  ])retty  variety,  and 
should  be  looked  after. — G. 

Odontoglossum    ramosissimum.— 'H.  B." 

sends  a  sprii.v  of  this  .species  for  a  name,  saving 
he  has  had  it  some  years,  but  that  it  has  never 
flowered  before.     It    is    an    old  and  well-known 


plant,  and  I  have  seen  a  variety  having  pale 
yellow  flowers  called  xanthinum,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  so  handsome  as  the  present  plant,  which 
has  white  sepals  and  petals,  prettily  crisped  and 
undulated.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  this  plant 
called  liliiflorum,  which  was  introduced  some 
years  ago  by  the  IMessrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting. 
It  has  always  been  very  rare,  and  if  any  reader 
of  The  Garden  has  it  in  bloom  1  should  be 
glad  of  a  flower.  0.  ramosissimum,  some  assert, 
requires  to  be  kept  at  the  warmest  part  of  the 
cool  house,  but  I  have  seen  it  thriving  an  1 
blooming  freely  with  O.  Halli  and  0.  luteo- 
purirareum. — W.  H.  G. 
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PLATE  900. 

NOTES  ON  NEMESIA. 

(with   a   coloured    plate    of    NEMESIA 
STRUMCSA    VARS.*) 

The  pretty  varieties  of  Nemesia  struniosa  which 
form  the  subject  of  our  coloured  plate  this  week 
were  first  brought  before  the  public  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  .sliow  on  July  26, 
1892,  when  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  made  a 
very  pretty  display  of  their  blooms.  Messrs. 
Sutton  received  the  seed  from  a  client  in  the 
south  of  Africa,  and  after  growing  and  selecting 
it  in  their  own  grounds  they  are  now  for  the 
first  time  oftering  seed.  It  is  a  half-hardy  an- 
nual, and  may  be  sown  in  heat  in  March  and 
transplanted  in  May,  or  sown  in  the  open  after 
the  middle  of  May.  In  fact  it  may  be  treated 
as  any  other  lialf-liardy  annual.  It  attains  the 
height  of  12  inches  or  15  inches,  and  produces 
five  or  six  stems,  each  of  which  bears  a  head  of 
flowers,  but  very  little  foliage.  It  blooms  very 
freely  from  midsummer  to  Michaelmas.  In 
fact,  Messrs.  Sutton  sent  us  some  flowers  as 
late  as  October  1.5  last  year  which  were  as 
beautiful  then  as  they  had  been  in  June.  The 
colours  range  from  white  and  pale  yellow  to 
rich  deep  orange,  and  from  all  shades  between 
pink  to  deep  crimson.  The  seed  is  very  light 
and  germinates  freely.  The  flower  is  very 
attractive  in  a  bed.  At  the  Heading  Nurseries 
it  caught  tlie  eye  of  everybody  as  they  entered 
the  gate  from  the  opjjosite  side  of  the  grounds. 
It  is  extremely  valuable  for  cutting.  Two  or 
three  spikes  in  a  specimen  vase  give  a  pretty 
effect. 


Hellebores  at  Long  D.tton.— B'ew  flowers 
comparatively  are  open  at  present,  but  a  few  sunny 
days  will  bring  them  on  apace.  At  this  dull  season 
the  Hellebores  are  welcome,  and  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Long  Ditton,  many  kind-f 
are  in  bloom.  Amongst  them  are  several  very 
beautiful  seedings  raised  by  Mr.  Archer  Hind, 
which  are  an  advance  on  existing  types.  One  form 
was  of  great  beauty,  the  flower  large,  robust  and 
white,  freely  spotted  with  rose  at  the  base.  It  is 
curious  that,  in  spite  of  their  beauty,  the  Hellebores, 
except  the  Christmas  Rose  and  its  varieties,  are  not 
more  largely  planted  in  gardens.  They  last  until 
the  Daffodils  are  in  full  bloom,  and  provide  plenty 
of  flowers  for  cutting.  At  Long  Ditton  two  large 
breadths  of  H.  punctatus  and  a  variety  named  gut- 
tatus  sub-punctatus  are  in  full  beauty.  If  one  only 
wanted  two  kinds,  these  would  form  a  distinct  and 
attractive  selection.  H.  punctatus  is  well  known, 
its  flowers  being  of  a  deep  rose-purple  colour,  thickly 
spotted  with  a  darker  shade  and  suffused  with  a 
plum-like  bloom.  The  variety  subpunctatus  is  a 
very  beautiful  noddingflower,  white  with  a  suffusion 
of  green  on  one  or  more  of  the   segments   and  a 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Messr.i.  8uttoii'.s 
nur.sery  at  Reidiiig  Ijy  Gertrude  Hamilton,  Augu.st  2, 
1892.  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Seve- 
reyns. 
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faint  spotting  of  rose  at  the  base  ;  tlie  leaves  are 
bright  green — an  exquisite  contrast.  These  Helle- 
bores will  stand  when  in  bloom  15'  of  frost  without 
injury,  the  flowers  appearing  fresh  and  fair  after 
the  trying  ordeal.  One  point  of  importance  in 
their  cultivation  is  to  leave  thera  alone,  as  the 
plants  dislike  frequent  disturbance  at  the  root. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Earliest  Peaches  And  Nectarines. — As  a  rule 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  forced  moderately  with  a 
view  to  having  them  ripe  in  April  or  early  in  May 
set  very  freely  and  have  made  fairly  good  progress 
in  spite  of  the  dulness  of  the  weather.  Thinning 
out  ought  to  have  been  gradual  and  rather  severe. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  leave  far  more  fruit  on  the 
trees  during  the  stoning  period  than  it  is  intended 
shall  constitute  a  crop,  this  having  a  most  weak- 
ening effect  and  likely  to  cause  wholesale  dropping. 
If  the  trees  are  not  overcropped,  kept  uniformly 
moi■^t  at  the  roots,  and  not  subjected  to  high  night 
temperatures,  there  will  be  few  or  no  fruit  fail  to 
stone  properly.  The  temperature  at  night  during 
the  stoning  period  may  safely  range  from  55°  to 
CO",  advancing  another  5^  when  the  process  is  com- 
plete 1 . 1  n  the  day  time  these  figures  may  be  improved 
to  the  e.xtent  of  from  7°  to  10°,  always  closing 
early  enough  on  bright  days  to  run  up  the  heat  to 
near  about  .S0°  for  a  time.  The  trees  should  be 
syringed  freely  every  morning  and  again  early  in 
the  afternoon  or  when  the  house  is  closed .  or  other- 
wise red  spider  may  gain  the  ascendancy.  Unless 
the  borders  are  new  and  somewhat  rich,  liquid 
manure,  moderately  strong,  should  be  given  at 
each  watering,  enough  being  applied  to  thoroughly 
moisten  the  whole  of  the  border.  Be  not  over-hasty 
in  tying  in  the  young  shoots.  If  this  is  done  just 
before  colouring  commences,  that  will  be  quite  soon 
enough,  a  little  free  growth  being  frequently  de- 
sirable in  the  case  of  early-started,  heavily-crjpped 
trees,  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  well  thinned. 

SuccEssioNAL  HOUSES.— In  some  of  these  the 
crops  will  be  already  set ;  in  others  the  trees  will 
be  in  full  flower.  At  this  comparatively  late 
period  very  little  trouble  need  be  taken  in  fertilising 
the  flowers,  though  if  there  has  been  any  difliculty 
in  effecting  a  good  set  in  former  years,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  touch  over  the  flowers  either  with  a 
rabbit's  tail  fastened  to  a  long  stick  or  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush,  the  former  being  much  the 
more  rapidly  used.  It  is  the  large-flowering 
varieties  that  are  most  deficient  in  pollen,  and  this 
failing  may  be  rectified  by  means  of  pollen  du.st 
transferred  on  the  tail  or  brush  from  the  abun- 
dantly furnished  small-flowering  sjrts.  As  a  rule 
aU  that  need  be  done  is  to  smartly  tap  the  branches 
every  morning  towards  mid-day,  this  effectually 
distributing  the  pollen.  Bees  are  of  the  greatest 
assistance,  and  should  be  encouraged  in  the  houses. 
Commence  thinning  out  in  the  case  of  trees  having 
a  great  profusion  of  flower  buds  before  many  of  the 
latter  are  opened,  all  those  at  the  back  of  the  wood 
on  wall  trees  and  the  greater  part  of  the  under 
buds  on  the  root  or  front  trellis  trees  being  stripped 
off  first.  In  most  instances  there  need  be  no  hesi- 
tation about  also  thinning  out  the  better  placed 
flowers,  leaving  them  about  2  inches  apart,  and 
the  rest  will  be  all  the  stronger,  and  most  pro- 
bably the  fruit  will  be  finer  accordingly.  Failing 
this  timely  thinning,  proceed  with  it  directly  it  is 
seen  the  fruit  is  well  set  and  complete  before  the 
stoning  period  arrives.  If  fine  fruit  is  desired, 
there  must  be  no  delay  in  thinning,  one  Peach 
to  every  '.)  inches  square  of  tree  surface  being 
ample,  and  Nectarines  ought  not  to  be  left  much 
more  closely.  Also  proceed  with  disbudding  and 
stopping  in  a  piecemeal  manner,  only  enough 
shoots  being  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full  length 
to  take  the  place  of  present  bearing  wood,  a  few 
more  being  allowed  to  extend  thinly  where  there 
is  room  for  them.  There  ought  always  to  be  a 
shoot  or  five  or  sis  le.wes  at  the  extremities  of 


fruiting  shoots,  or,  at  any  rate,  beyond  the  fruit, 
or  the  latter  may  fail  to  swell  to  its  full  size. 
Where  there  is  a  shoot  at  the  same  joint  as  a  fruit, 
it  should  be  reserved,  and  if  not  wanted  for  laying 
in,  stop  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  and  it  will  then 
assist  to  swell  the  fruit.  Keep  the  border  con- 
stantly moist,  avoiding  saturation,  however,  and 
well  established  trees  should  have  liquid  manure 
applied  to  the  borders  freely.  From  50°  to  55°  by 
night  will  be  quite  heat  enough  in  most  cases 
with  the  usual  advance  in  the  daytime,  closing 
early  on  bright  days  so  as  to  run  up  the  heat  to 
70"  or  75'''.  Cease  syringing  overhead  when  the 
trees  are  in  flower,  but  recommence  directly  the 
crops  are  set. 

Late  houses. — Trees  in  unhealed  houses  are 
rather  too  forward.  The  trees  which  are  to 
supply  fruit  as  late  as  possible  ought  to  be  retarded 
as  much  as  the  weather  will  allow.  Unless  the 
nights  are  very  frosty  both  front  and  top  air 
should  be  left  on  to  its  full  extent.  In  unhealed 
houses  there  is  always  a  danger  of  severe  spring 
frosts  injuring  the  fruit  blossom  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  trees  especially,  and  there  should,  therefore, 
be  no  early  removal  of  the  flowers  or  buds  on 
the  under  sides,  as  these  may  yet  be  required  to 
furnish  the  crop.  If  a  blind  could  be  run  over 
the  roof,  or,  failing  this,  mats  be  used  instead, 
the  most  severe  March  frosts  might  be  defied,  and 
a  portable  patroleum-heated  stove  would  save  the 
flowers  in  a  small  house.  Trees  break  most  strongly, 
the  flowers  also  being  large  and  perfect,  when  those 
in  partially  exhausted  borders  get  the  benefit  of  a 
thorough  soaking  of  farmyard  liquid  manure  or 
manure  of  some  kind,  such,  for  instance,  as  guano 
used  at  the  rate  of  1  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  soft 
water  just  prior  to  bud-movement.  If  it  has  not  been 
given  then,  apply  it  now,  or  directly  the  border  is 
approaching  dryness. 

Orchard  houses. — If  these  are  not  heated 
there  is  some  difliculty  to  contend  with  as  in  the 
case  of  unheated  Peach  houses,  a  simple  covering; 
of  glass  not  being  suflicient  to  save  any  kind  of 
fruit  blossom  when  spring  frosts  are  extra  severe. 
Where  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  are  all  grown  in  the  same  house,  whether 
in  pots  or  planted  out,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  them 
as  cool  as  possible  till  the  buds  burst,  and  then  if 
a  little  fire  heat  can  be  turned  on.  this  will  save 
the  flowers  from  frosts  and  favour  a  sure  set. 
When  the  nights  are  mild  leave  a  little  air  on, 
ventilating  more  freely  in  the  daytime,  and  if  the 
pollen  does  not  dry  sulBciently  by  11  o'clock,  fire 
heat  should  be  applied  if  possible.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  will  set  readily  enough  if  the  trees  are 
smartly  jarred  at  about  mid-day,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  other  fruits  named  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
necessary  to  distribute  the  pollen  by  means  of  the 
rabbit's  tail  or  camel's-hair  brush.  Especially 
ought  the  Pears  to  receive  this  attention.  Should 
the  trees  in  unheated  houses  unfortunately 
become  frozen,  they  ought  to  be  freely  syringed 
witli  cold  water  before  the  sun  reaches  them,  and 
be  further  shaded  from  the  latter  for  a  time. 

Insect  pests. — Black  fly  is  about  the  worst 
enemy  to  the  fruit  grower  that  can  be  named. 
Syringing  the  trees  with  hot  water  and  petroleum 
during  the  winter  is  the  best  preventive,  but  it 
must  not  be  tried,  nor  any  other  strong  insecticide, 
after  the  trees  have  flowered,  or  the  fruit  will  be 
injured.  Nor  is  fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  of 
much  avail,  this  not  affecting  the  insects  curled 
up  in  the  leaves.  The  best  remedy  is  tobacco 
powder.  After  opening  out  the  curled-up  leaves 
as  much  as  possible,  put  the  powder  well  into  them, 
syringing  it  off  the  next  morning.  This  treatment, 
if  persevered  with,  will  b3  effective ;  but  if 
neglected,  the  aphis  will  quite  ruin  the  trees  for  the 
season.  Fumigation  with  tobacco  paper  will  keep 
down  the  ordinary  green  fly.  and  this  should  be 
done  before  the  flower  buds  expand  and  again 
after  the  fruit  is  set.  Red  spider  is  best  kept 
under  by  a  free  use  of  soft  water  forcibly  applied 
with  a  syringe  and  accompanied  by  liberal  treat- 
ment at  the  roots.  Anything  strong  enough  to 
destroy  brown  scale  will  also  injure  the  fruit,  and 
hand-picking    is    the    best   remedy,   unless    very 


numerous,  in  which  case  a  stiff  brush  and  soapy 
water  should  be  used  for  clearing  the  wood  of  this 
nasty  pest.  Practical. 


ORCHIDS. 

This  so  far  has  been  one  of  the  most  favourable 
springs  we  have  had  for  many  years  for  orchidaceous 
plants.  Although  the  nights  are  yet  cold  the  east 
winds  are  not  so  trying  as  they  have  been  in  past 
years.  It  is  delightful  to  see  a  general  growth 
taking  place  as  it  were  all  along  the  stages,  and 
the  licher  green  colour  taken  on  by  the  leaves. 
The  object  of  the  cultivator  must  be  to  assist  this 
growth,  and  he  must  display  constant  watchful- 
ness, whatever  the  state  of  the  weather.  To  main- 
tain a  steady  healthy  growth  there  ought  to  be  a 
moist  atmosphere,  but  this  may  be  overdone  if  a 
continual  saturation  is  maintained  night  and  day. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  hygrometer  in  each  of 
the  houses  ;  they  are  not  expensive  ;  and  the  dry 
bulb  of  course  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  ther- 
mometer. With  this  it  is  easy  to  tell  what  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  is,  and  it  would  be  well  to  allow 
the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  to  fall  a  few  de- 
grees lower  by  the  wet  bulb  at  midday.  This  may 
be  obtained  by  damping  down  the  house  at  1(1  a.m. 
on  fine  days,  and  not  again  until  'A  p  m.  ;  this  de- 
pends a  good  deal  of  course  upon  the  weather.  If  it 
happened  to  be  dull  and  cold,  twice  a  day  would  be 
often  enough  to  damp  down,  viz.,  in  the  morning 
and  at  night.  In  bright  sunshine  the  drying  effects 
are  sufficiently  modified  by  the  two  extra  damp- 
ings. Watering  the  plants  need  not  bs  attended  to 
with  such  extreme  caution  as  heretofore.  Plants 
in  growth  can  take  a  good  deal  more  water  even 
if  roots  are  not  being  very  freely  pr.jduced,  but 
Cattleyas,  La^lias,  and  most  of  the  oDcupants  of 
the  intermediate  house  should  not  be  watered 
until  they  really  need  it.  We  grow  about 
two  scores  of  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
and  they  are  never  allowed  to  become  very 
dry  at  the  roots;  they  are  treated  more  like  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  being  watered  suSiciently  to  keep 
the  Sphagnum  Moss  in  a  healthy  growing  condi- 
tion on  the  surface.  A  group  of  plants  of  Cypripe- 
dium  caudatum  is  treated  much  ia  the  same  way 
as  regards  watering.  The  Cattleyas  and  Lfelias  are 
allowed  to  become  fairly  dry  at  the  roats,  and  are 
then  well  watered.  Cymbidiums  take  a  great  deal 
of  water  and  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally.  The 
most  vigorous  of  all  of  them  is  C.  Lowianum, 
which  grows  with  the  gre.atest  vigour  in  the 
Cattleya  house  well  up  to  the  light ;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  find  that  the  more  elegant  and  much  more 
beautiful  C.  eburneum  does  better  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  house.  They  are  now  both  in  flower 
and  growing  well.  A  species  of  scale  generally 
attacks  C.  Lowianum,  and  must  be  thoroughly  re- 
moved before  the  blooms  begin  to  open,  for  if  they 
get  into  the  flowers  they  sadly  disfigure  them.  In 
the  warmest  house  there  is  much  to  interest  the 
orchidist  at  this  season.  A  rather  good  display 
of  bloom  may  be  expected  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  Moth  Orchids  are,  of  course,  unsur- 
passed for  elegance  and  beauty,  and  are  now  in 
good  bloom;  they  must  on  no  account  suft'er  from 
want  of  water  at  this  season,  as  not  having  pseudo- 
bulbs  to  draw  upon,  the  roots  should  have  all  the 
moisture  they  can  take  up.  The  house  is  perfumed 
with  plants  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  a  free- 
growing  plant  whose  graceful  spikes  have  a  charm- 
ing effect.  I  generally  repot  these  plants  b;fore 
they  start  to  grow.  This  year  I  divided  a  large 
specimen,  and  the  different  pieces  are  growing 
quite  as  freely  as  established  plant?.  P.anta  of 
Oncidium  ampliatum  majus  are  throwing  up  their 
flower-spikes  freely,  for  which  slugs  and  other  de- 
predators have  a  special  fondness,  but  with  much 
watchfulness  we  have  saved  them  all  this  year. 
They  also  can  now  take  a  free  supply  of  water  at 
the  roots. 

We  have,  during  the  last  week  or  two,  bsen 
doing  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  warmest  house, 
surface  dressing  and  repotting.  All  the  Angr;ccums 
have  been  seen  to,  some  of  them  being  repotted 
and  others  merely  surface-dressed.  Angra;cam 
sesquipedale,    of    which    there    are    several    fine 
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plants  o£  the  late-floweriDg  variety,  was  repotted 
last  year,  and  this  year  the  plants  have  merely 
been  surface-dressed  by  removing  the  decayed 
Sphagnum  and  replacing  it  with  some  freshly 
gathered.  I  find  the  plants  of  this  species  succeed 
best  in  flower-pots  two-thirds  filled  with  loo.se, 
clean  drainage,  and  over  the  drainage  a  layer  of 
clean  Sphagnum,  the  flower-pots  being  filled  up 
with  chopped-up  Sphagnum,  plentifully  intermixed 
with  crocks  and  charcoal.  The  roots  of  these 
plants  will  not  live  in  a  solid  mass  of  rotten 
Sphagnum,  the  live,  healthy  roots  being  found  on 
the  surface  or  clinging  around  the  flower-pots. 
A.  eburneum  is  a  noble  growing  plant,  rer|uiring 
plenty  of  pot  room,  and  should  be  treated  (he 
same  as  the  other.  There  are  two  other  varieties 
of  A.  eburneum.  viz.,  virens  and  superbum.  The 
smaller  growing  varieties  are,  in  their  way, 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  (he  numerous  intro- 
ductions during  the  last  few  years  have  well 
furnished  our  hot-houses  with  these  interesting 
plants.  The  smallest  of  them  are  exquisitely 
beautiful.  A.  hyaloides,  for  instance,  has  stems 
scarcely  exceeding  an  inch  in  height,  and  the 
flowers  are  very  freely  produced.  The  charming 
A.  citratum  is  a  large  plnnt  in  comparison  to  the 
above,  but  it  also  flowers  freely,  and  should  be  in 
every  collection  of  Orchids.  A  few  of  the  best 
species  besides  the  above  to  cultivate  are  A. 
modestum,  A.  EUisi,  A.  Scottianum.  A.  Leonis, 
and  A.  Kotschyi.  Some  of  them  succeed  better  in 
teak  baskets  or  small  pans  suspended  from  the 
roof  glass,  and  the  drooping  spikes  of  some 
are  more  effective  in  this  way.  Planlsof  Vanda  teres 
have  also  been  placed  in  this  house  ;  they  have 
been  surface-dressed,  and  are  now  encouraged  to 
grow.  If  they  are  kept  in  the  Cattleya  house  the 
flowers  do  not  appear  until  July,  and  they  are 
wanted  in  June.  Vanda  ccerulea  is  now  showing 
signs  of  growth.  Ours  were  surface-dressed 
some  time  ago.  but  they  may  yet  either  be  repotted 
or  surface-dressed  if  this  is  needed.  We  have 
placed  theTliuniasin  the  warmest  house  in  a  light 
position  ;  they  do  better  here  than  in  the  Cattleya 
house.  As  roots  are  being  forreied  they  must  not 
sutler  from  lack  of  water,  for  on  the  steady,  good 
growth  of  the  plants  will  depend  the  production  of 
a  good  bloom.  j.  Douglas. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Spring-sown  O.vions.  —  Very  heavy  rains,  .and 
these  almost  of  daily  occurrence,  have  brought  the 
soil  into  a  very  wet  state.  Any  attempt  to  get  in 
the  seed  whilst  the  soil  is  in  a  wet  and  sticky  state 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  as,  instead  of 
helping  on  the  crop,  it  places  it  in  jeopardy,  and  it 
is  better  to  wait  for  a  few  days  or  even  a  week  or 
more.  The  ground  having  been  already  dug  and 
manured,  a  dressing  of  burned  refuse  or  wood  ashes 
spread  over  the  surface,  and  also  a  sprinkling  of 
soot,  should  be  worked  in  with  a  rake,  a  little  salt 
being  also  a  good  preventive  of  the  Onion  grub. 
The  above  having  been  attended  to,  the  whole  sur- 
face must  now  be  equally  trodden  over,  as  a  firm 
root  run  is  one  of  the  most  cardinal  points  in  suc- 
cessful Onion  culture.  The  drills  should  be  drawn 
12  incnes  apart  and  also  shallow,  the  seeds  being 
sown  thinly.  When  sown  thinly  it  is  rarely  the 
Onions  require  thinning,  except  perhaps  in  one 
or  two  places.  The  crop  of  unthinned  Onions  is 
much  heavier  in  bulk,  if  not  so  large  individu- 
ally, Medium-siied  Onions  also  keep  better  than 
larger  ones.  After  sowing  fill  in  the  drills,  equally 
treading  the  surface  of  the  whole  bed.  A  wooden 
rake  should  now  be  drawn  over  the  whole  bed, 
taking  cai-e  that  it  is  drawn  forward  and  not 
pushed  backwards.  If  Onions  are  likely  to  be 
scarce  early  in  the  summer  do  not  negleco  making 
a  sowing  of  the  invaluable  Queen,  this  coming  to  a 
useful  size  quickly.  A  row  or  two  on  the  outside 
of  the  bed  will  be  found  more  convenient  than 
sowing  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the  main  crop  plot. 
^  Leeks.— These  may  well  be  sown  at  the  same 
(ime  as  the  Onions.  Of  course  very  large  Leeks 
are  not  secured  from  open-air  sowing,  as  if  these 
were  requir£d  they  would  already  have  been  raised 


in  heat.  Those  sown  now  form  the  ordinary  crop 
as  grown  in  gardens  for  winter  and  spring  use. 
Not  that  much  seed  neel  be  sown,  as  on  account 
of  theseedlings  being  transplanted  when  of  asuitable 
size  almost  every  one  may  be  used,  that  is,  if  the 
seed  was  sown  thinly  in  drills  so  that  there  is  space 
for  their  development.  I  generally  sow  a  row  or 
two  on  the  outside  of  the  Onion  plot,  treating 
this  crop  just  the  same  as  regards  sowing.  Sowing 
thickly  in  small  beds  is  not  a  good  course  to  pursue. 
It  being  very  necessary  that  strong  plants  be  ob- 
tained for  plan(ing,  do  not  attempt  to  transplant 
while  in  a  small  state. 

Trassplanttng  autumn-sown  Onions.— There 
is  no  need  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  transplant 
these,  that  is  if  they  are  small,  as  it  is  much  better 
to  wait  a  week  or  two  until  they  become  sufficiently 
strong  enough  to  bear  transplanting.  Where  a 
fair-sized  plot  was  sown  a  sufficient  number  may 
be  left  to  grow  unmolested,  the  thinnings  being 
carefully  raised  and  planted  out  in  good  ground. 
As  a  rule  this  crop  is  sown  in  rather  cramped 
quarters  which  makes  their  removal  a  necessity. 
The  site  for  their  reception  must  be  in  good  heart, 
and  the  Onions  set  out  in  rows  15  inches  apart, 
allowing  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  the  rows.  This 
will  allow  of  every  alternate  one  being  drawn  for 
use  during  the  summer.  Where  Strawberry  plants 
were  set  out  late, 'and  consequently  will  not  be  of  a 
fruitful  size,  the  spaces  between  the  rows  may  be 
used  for  transplanting  this  crop. 

Main-crop  Tomatoks.— By  the  time  the  plants 
are  ready  for  planting  in  their  respective  positions 
from  seed  sown  now,  so  also  should  the  places  be 
ready  for  their  reception.  The  plants  must  receive 
rational  treatment  from  the  first  and  not  be  drawn 
or  attenuated  in  the  least.  What  is  wanted  is 
sturdy  plants  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  light 
from  their  earliest  existence,  the  temperature 
they  are  growing  in  being  tempered  with  a  judi- 
cious amount  of  ventilation.  It  is  those  poor  puny 
plants  drawn  up  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere  that  are 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  disease.  Sow  the  seeds 
very  thinly  in  O-iooh  pots  or  pins,  using  light  soil. 
Either  place  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  or  in  any  fairly 
warm  structure,  and  directly  the  seedlings  appear 
raise  the  pots  close  to  the  glass.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  jiot  off  into  o-inch  pots, 
using  soil  that  has  been  previously  warmed,  as  if 
cold  soil  is  used  the  little  plants  are  very  likely  to 
receive  a  check.  Grow  on  near  the  "glass  in  a 
temperature  of  1)0°  during  the  night,  allowing  a 
rise  by  day  from  sun  heat.  It  being  very  essential 
that  the  plants  be  kept  steadily  growing,  do  not 
allow  them  to  become  root-bound  before  repotting 
into  t)-inch  pots.  By  treating  the  young  plants 
rationally  there  need  not  be  any  difficulty  in  getting 
the  earliest  formed  trusses  to  set  good  bunches  of 
fruit.  Allow  ample  room  between  the  plants,  and 
keep  tliem  growing  in  an  intermediate  temperature 
and  with  a  free  amount  of  ventilation,  but  avoid 
cold  cutting  draughts. 

Early  Potatoes.— Where  Potatoes  are  de- 
sired as  early  as  means  will  allow,  the  sets  must  be 
planted  where  they  may  be  provided  with  a  rough 
shelter.  For  this  purpose  a  portion  of  a  sloping 
sunny  border  should  be  planted,  and  provision 
made  for  sheltering  by  placing  boards  on  edge 
along  the  sides  and  ends,  with  pieces  of  wood 
stretched  across,  so  as  to  support  mats  or  dressed 
canvas  to  ward  oflt  frost.  The  soil  being  in  a 
pulverised  state  and  also  fertile,  cut  out  the  drills 
•20  inches  or  2  feet  apart,  the  sets  being  arranged  8 
inches  or  so  apart.  The  sets  having  been  already 
sprouted  and  sturdy,  lay  these  in  the  drills  care- 
fully, drawing  quite  5  inches  or  G  inches  of  soil 
over  them. 

Herbs. — The  time  to  overhaul  the  herb  border  is 
just  as  the  various  kinds  are  starting  into  growth. 
Not  that  this  need  be  of  annual  occurrence,  but  to 
prevent  the  plants  wearing  out  it  is  necessary  to 
take  them  up  and  replant  occasionally,  adding 
either  more  fertile  soil  or  providing  a  fresh  site.  Keep 
each  in  separate  beds  and  also  have  them  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Those  of  a  herbaceous  character, 
such  as  Mint  (this  rarely  requires  taking  up), 
Tairagon,    Balm,    pot    Marjoram,    and    such-like. 


should  be  divided  and  replanted.  The  common 
and  Lemon  Thyme  may  also  be  served  likewise, 
but  in  this  case  plant  them  well  down  so  that  they 
will  strike  fresh  root.  All  those  that  are  not  taken 
up  should  be  surface  dressed.  Thyme  may  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  boxes  and  planted  out 
when  large  enough.  All  kinds  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  early  in  April.  It  is  very  necessary  that  a 
sunny  site  be  selected  for  the  seed  beds.  Sweet 
Mai-joram  should  be  raised  from  seed  in  a  box,  after- 
wards planting  out.  Sage,  or  even  Livender,  strikes 
root  readily  if  portions  of  branches  about  (3  inches 
in  length  are  pulled  off  the  old  plants  and  inserted 
firmly  in  the  open.  Sweet  B.asil,  where  a  supply 
has  to  be  kept  up,  should  be  sown  on  the  surface 
of  a  shallow  hotbed,  where  the  plants  may  be 
hardened  off  and  allowed  to  remain,  or  be  planted 
out  carefully  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
The  seedlings  may  also  be  raised  in  a  box,  and 
afterwards  pricked  out  on  a  shallow  hot-bod.  A 
supply  early  in  the  season  may  also  be  had  by  sow- 
ing in  pots  or  boxes  in  a  vinery  or  Pe.ach  house 
being  started,  or  even  a  greenhouse,  the  tops  being 
gathered  as  required.  Basil  requires  to  be  treated 
as  a  tender  annual.  A.  Young. 
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Forced  shrubs. — Some  of  these  will  now  have  gone 
out  of  flower,  but  nevertheless  do  not  despise  the 
plants  or  treat  them  b.idly,  for  with  good  c.ire  they 
will  each  and  all  do  a  good  turn  again  in  one  way 
or  another.  Azalea  mollis  and  A.  ponlica  also 
are  valuable  for  forcing;  this  is  well  known; 
but  the  fact  that  the  plants  may  be  retained 
in  pots  from  year  to  year  does  not  ajipear 
to  be  comprehended  to  the  same  degree.  They 
will  not,  except  in  a  few  cases,  be  of  any  great 
service  to  force  next  spring,  but  in  two  years  they 
will  yield  an  abundant  crop  of  flower  again.  We 
are  now  cutting  and  have  cut  for  some  time  past 
a  lot  of  bloom  from  plants  two  and  three  years 
potted.  They  have  flowered  in  many  cases  as 
freely  as  newly-potted  ones  with  one  distinct  ad- 
vantage that  the  flowers  have  not  that  pro- 
pensity for  dropping  before  expanding  that  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  those  freshly  potted. 
When  the  plants  are  well  established  the  flowers 
are  of  greater  substance  and  last  longer ;  at 
the  same  time  the  wood  is  longer-jointed,  which 
is  another  advantage,  as  longer  stems  are  thereby 
secured.  As  soon  as  all  the  flower  is  cut,  the 
plants  are  pruned  a  bit  into  shape  and  still  kept 
in  a  growing  atmosphere,  getting  them  into  a  cool 
house  in  a  few  weeks,  and  thence  out  of  doors. 
Dwarf  Charles  X.  Lilacs  when  cut  are  close  pruned, 
but  these  will  be  put  outside  sooner  than  the  Azaleas. 
Guelder  Roses  should  be  treated  the  same  as  the 
Lilacs.  Deulzia  gracilis  when  cut  should  be  grown 
on  as  in  the  case  ot  Indian  Azaleas  ;  thus  treated 
this  useful  shrub  will  flower  every  year.  Spiraea 
confusa  should  be  treated  the  same  as  the  fore- 
going Deutzia,  save  that  it  will  do  quite  as  well  in 
a  little  less  warmth. 

The  plants  just  alluded  to,  if  used  in  conserva- 
tory decoration,  should  be  brought  back  again  into 
warmth  as  soon  as  out  of  flower,  the  knife  being 
used  where  essential  to  keep  them  within  compass 
and  also  compact.  In  a  few  weeks  sufficient  growth 
will  have  been  made  for  them  to  be  shifted  into 
cooler  houses  before  being  finally  stood  out  of 
doors  early  in  May.  Whilst  advising  pot  culture 
for  Azalea  mollis.  I  am  alive  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  successfully  treated  by  the  planting-out 
process,  making  better  growth  without  doubt;  but 
then  those  of  us  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  suitable  soil  will  do  much  better  by  adher- 
ing to  the  pot  system.  After  planting  out,  when 
again  relifted,  they  will  take  much  larger  pots  ; 
this  should  be  considered.  Pot  Rhododendrons 
(hardy  kinds)  can  now  be  brought  on  into  flower 
much  more  successfully  than  earlier  in  the  season. 
As  the  buds  swell,  they  should  be  freely  syringed, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  liberal  supply  at  the 
roots.  Hydrangea  pauiculata  (after  hai'd  pruning) 
may  now  be  started  in  batches  in  a  moderate  heat, 
keeping  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
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Spiung  bulbous  plants. — In  the  case  of  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  and  Narcissi,  what  has  now  to  be 
guarded  against  is  that  of  having  a  glut  of  flower 
towards  the  end  of  the  rnoath.  This  is  not  desir- 
able unless  in  special  cases.  The  latest  kinds 
should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  under  a  frame 
against  a  north  w  ill  it  need  be  so  as  to  prolong 
the  season.  By  doing  this  and  bringing  on  the 
earliest  ones  there  will  be  a  better  succession 
of  flower.  Daffodils  of  various  sorts  will  now 
flower  kindly  in  cool  houses.  As  decorative  plants 
they  are  now  simply  invaluable  in  gardens.  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  will  not  any  longer  require  bottom- 
heat  to  force  them  into  flower.  Where  now  dis- 
pensed with  the  growth  will  be  all  the  sturdier, 
lasting  in  good  condition  longer,  the  increased 
amount  of  sunshine  affecting  them  much  less  than 
if  drawn  up  in  heat  and  moisture.  Spiraea  japonica 
answers  to  the  same  kind  of  treatment  with  better 
results.  For  the  present  in  both  cases  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  pots  mounded  over  with  cocoa  (ibre  to 
give  moisture  (not  heat)  to  the  crowns.  In  the 
case  of  both,  the  leaf-growth  does  not  then  get 
such  a  start  of  the  flowers.  Solomon's  Seal  brought 
on  steadily  will  afford  a  pleasing  change  to  other 
things.  Long  before  the  flowers  open  the  foliage  is 
very  ornamental  on  the  plant  and  useful  for  cut- 
ting. Scillas  and  Crocuses  will  in  cool  greenhouses 
make  a  go~d  display,  biit  as  soon  as  tliey  fade  I 
would  advise  planting  out  in  preference  to  retain- 
ing them  in  pots.  Dielytra  spsctabilis  should,  to 
see  its  lieauty.  be  forced  gently  ;  in  too  much  heat 
it  seems  in  a  measure  (o  lose  its  character.  Clivias 
or  [mantop'iyllunis  in  many  cases  will  now  be  in 
flower,  or  advancing.  The  earliest  plants  should 
have  a  trifle  more  warmth  given  them  ;  this  will 
assist  the  spikes ;  but.  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  retard  any  in  quite  a  cold  house  after 
they  have  once  made  a  start.  We  have  some  now 
(young  plants)  which  are  in  a  vinery  just  breaking 
into  growth,  where  they  seem  quite  at  home.  As 
soon  as  the  Amaryllis  show  for  flower  and  root 
action  becomes  a  little  more  active,  they  will  take 
more  water,  but  never  to  excess.  A  temperature 
now  of  from  50°  to  ,55°,  or  even  IJO''  as  a  night 
temperature  for  the  forwardest,  will  suit  them 
well.  Young  ones,  not  yet  having  had  a  rest  from 
the  seedling  stage,  will  take  5°  more  with  safety. 
For  want  of  a  better  place  ours  now  showing  flower 
are  upon  a  vinery  shelf,  where  the  night  tempera- 
ture is  about  58°.  When  too  much  heat  and  mois- 
ture are  given  them,  both  the  spikes  and  the 
foliage  draw  up  too  s-lender  with  less  substance 
also  in  the  flowers.  Lilium  Harrisi  will  want 
looking  after  closely  for  green-fly  in  the  po'nis. 
A  dusting  of  tobacco  powder,  if  taken  in  time, 
will  save  fumigation.  Lilium  cacdidum  can  now 
be  brought  into  heat  if  desired. 

Jas.  Hudsos". 


Hardy   flowers    at    Christcliurcli.— Many 

interesting  h,ardy  plants  are  in  bloom  in  the  nur- 
sery of  Mr.  M.  Prich.atd,  Christchurcb,  near 
Bournemouth.  Three  charming  early  spring  flowers 
now  fully  expanded  are  Anemone  blanda,  Galan- 
thus  Elwesi  and  the  Winter  Aconite,  which  require 
to  be  grown  in  masses  to  get  much  effeot.  Galan- 
thus  Fosteri  has  just  gone  out  of  bloom,  as  this  is 
a  week  or  two  earlier  than  Elwes'  Snowdrop. 
The  way  the  last-mentioned  reproluces  itself  from 
seed  suggests  that  this  is  the  best  methoi  of  in- 
creasing the  stock.  Anemone  blanda  varies  in 
colour,  but  is  none  the  less  interesting  on  that 
account ;  whilst  A.  palmata  gives  colour  to  the  nur- 
sery, with  its  bright  lustrous  golden  flowers.  A 
notable  plant  is  Erythronium  Hartwegi,  an  early- 
flowering  variety  of  E.  grandiflorum.  It  has  fine 
bright  green  leafage,  heavily  mottled  with  choco- 
late, and  the  flowers  are  of  a  rosy  fawn  colour, 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  9  inches.  The  plant  is 
quite  hardy,  preferring  a  deep,  moist  and  sandy 
peat  soil.  Quite  a  number  of  Saxifrages  are  in 
fall  beauty,  chief  amongst  them  being  S.  Boydi 
alba,  S.  oppositifolia  major,  8.  Rocheliana  and  the 
remarkably  free  S.  luteo-purpurea.  Draba  Aizoon 
will  soon  burst  into  blossom,  the  rosettes  being  full 
of  buds.  This  is  a  charming  plant  for  old  wall? 
an!  limestone  crevices   on  the  rookery.     In  the 


bulb  beds,  Chionodoxas,  Scillas  and  Anemone  ful- 
gens  are  in  full  bloom,  also  Puschkinia  libano- 
tica  compacta.  which  has  pale  blue  Scilla-like 
flowers  with  darker  veins.  I'nder  a  south  wall 
Cyclamen  Atkinsi  and  its  white  form.  Iris  reticu- 
lata. Narcissus  Bulbocodium  citrinus,  besides 
other  things,  are  in  bloom,  and  most  welcome  in 
the  late  days  of  February.  Lenten  Roses,  as  the 
Hellebores  are  familiarly  called,  are  in  rich  oon- 
trrtst  to  the  evergreen  H.  ftctidus,  very  striking  in 
large  clumps.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  such  a 
rainy  and  comparatively  mild  February  severe 
frosts  will  not  occur.  Last  year,  however,  on  one 
occasion  no  le.ss  than  20°  were  registered  one  day 
in  March,  llomneya  Coulteri  has  been  killed 
everywhere  at  Christchurcb,  except  on  a  south 
wall"  A  severe  frost  in  January,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  25°,  proved  too  much  for  this  charm- 
ing flower. 
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EARLY  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir, — PerhajiS  some  of  my  old  gardening 
friends  may  .say,  what  is  there  to  tell  about  early 
spring  flowers  \  Why  I  write  is  this  :  Knowing 
many  gardens  and  owners]  of  gardens,  I  am 
often  surprised  to  find  how  few  species  and  va- 
rieties of  early  blooming  flowers  are  grown,  and 
how  often  it  is  the  old  story— Snowdrops,  Cro- 
cuses, winter  Aconites,  a  few  Scillas,  Colchi- 
cums,  and  Primroses.  I  am  frequently  asked 
by  friends,  amateurs.  What  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  O.ikwood  garden?  The  answer  usually  is 
that  it  depends  upon  taste.  Individually  I  pre- 
fer the  earliest  spring  flower  season,  about  the 
middle  of  February.  There  is  an  especial 
charm  about  the  first  flowers  coming  after  the 
long  wintry  weather,  sometimes  in  it,  with  their 
bright  colours.  How  beautiful  is  a  large  bank 
of  Hepaticas  with  all  the  shades  of  colour,  H. 
angulosa  blooming  first,  then  the  double  pink 
and  blue  and  all  the  dift'erent  tints  of  single 
white,  pink,  blue,  and  purple.  I  was  told  by 
the  late  Mr.  Frank  Miles  of  a  Dutch  grower 
who  had  raised  Hepaticas  of  very  many  colours, 
and  was  not  disappointed  with  the  collection. 
Moss  grew  up  among  the  plants  and  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  bank.  Miss  North  was  so 
taken  with  the  eA'cct  that  she  transplanted  Moss 
to  obtain  it,  but,  alas  1  as  the  Moss  grew 
stronger  it  became  injurious  to  the  plants,  and 
she  had  to  grub  it  up.  In  old  gardens  are  found 
big  plants  of  Hepaticas,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  now  planted  nearly  enough.  Leucojum 
vernum  is  becoming  more  common,  but  is  not 
in  general  use  ;  it  makes  a  good  companion  to 
Snowdrops.  An  efi'ective  inode  of  growing  this 
is  in  a  bed  with  Sedum  pulchellum  as  a  carpet, 
where  it  sows  itself  and  spreads.  Leucojum 
vernum  carpaticum  with  its  .stronger  growth 
and  two  flowers  to  the  stem  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  type.  The  newer  varieties  of 
Snowdrops  are  getting  more  into  cultivation. 
Galanthus  Elwesi  with  its  globular  form  has 
very  many  admirers  ;  others  prefer  the  long- 
petalled  graceful  variety  G.  Imperati.  One  of 
the  finest  forms  in  bloom  at  Oakwood  is  G. 
Melvillei,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the 
raiser.  Good  clumps  of  the  difl'erent  varieties 
of  Saxifraga  Bur.seriana  on  a  bank,  bloom,  I 
think,  better  than  when  grown  under  glass  ; 
but.  when  out,  deserve  a  bell-glass  to  preserve 
the  blossoms  in  rough  weather.  In  warm,  shel- 
tered corners  the  many  species  of  winter  and 
early  spring-flowering  Crocuses  hold  their  blooms 
well.  Anemone  blanda,  given  me  by  Mr. 
Ingram,  is  a  gem,  and  the  so-called  white  form, 
which  with  me  usually  comes  of  a  pale  blue,  is 


very  pretty.  Daphne  Blagayana  resists  frost 
well  and  is  as  sweet  as  the  greenhouse  Daphne 
indica. 

Many  of  the  Lent  Hellebores  are  now 
very  beautiful,  and  fine  varieties  of  them  may 
be  raised  from  seed.  Petasites  albus,  where 
there  is  room  for  it,  is  not  to  be  despised.  All 
the  Scillas  and  Muscaris  are  good,  but  one  of 
the  finest  early-flowering  of  these  latter  came 
from  M.  van  Tubergen,  junr.,  under  the  name 
of  Hyacinthus  azureus  ;  it  is  a  lovely  soft  pale 
blue.  There  are  now  a  great  number  of  early- 
flowering  common  Primroses,  with  beautiful 
shades  of  colour,  enough  to  make  a  spring 
nosegay  by  themselves.  Early-flowering  shrubs, 
such  as  Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  Lonicera 
fragrantissima,  are  pretty  generally  known. 
I  could  go  on  with  other  flowers,  but  space 
forbids. 

I  think  that  the  early  spring  flowers  of  the 
future  will  undoubtedly  be  found  among  the 
Irises.  Iris  Histrio,  now  in  bloom  at  Oakwood, 
has  a  richness  of  colour  which  few  Orchids  can 
surpass.  Iris  Bakeriana,  I.  Danfordiii'  and  I. 
histrioides  are  all  most  beautiful  early  flowers. 
When  they  become  as  common  and  inexpensive 
as  Iris  reticulata,  a  large  spring  bed  of  Irises 
will  be  gorgeous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nur- 
serymen will  turn  their  attention  to  importing 
or  growing  the  rarer  Irises  from  seed  on  a  very 
large  scale,  so  that  they  may  be  generally  grown. 
George  F.  Wilson. 


Saxifraga  luteo-purpurea.— Despite  the  two- 
fold fact  tliat  we  are  still  within  the  limits  of 
winter,  and  that  my  plants  of  the  above  are  in  a 
very  shady  corner  where  sun  in  winter-time  never 
reaches  tliem,  thev  have  for  some  davs  past  been 
flowering  freely.  'As  well  as  being  one  of  the  ear- 
liest, if  not  the  earliest,  when  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  S.  luteo-purpurea  is  also  one  of  the  easiest 
to  manage.  Very  pleasing  are  its  primrose-col- 
oured blossoms,  so  freely  and  profusely  borne  on 
short  stems  above  the  densely  cushion-like  habit 
of  growth,  and  if  sheltered  while  in  bloom  from 
rough  winds  and  pelting  rains,  the  flowers  continue 
a  long  time  in  perfection.  My  plants  are  growing 
in  a  loam  of  quite  ordinary  character,  to  which 
sand  has  been  freely  added,  the  pots  being  abun- 
dantly drained.  Its  perfect  hardiness  and  very 
free  and  quick  growth  constitute  it  a  good  kind  for 
planting  freelv  on  the  rockery  ;  but  in  doing  so,  it 
will  he  best  to  avoid  a  spot  likely  to  catch  the 
broiling  sun  of  summer,  as  many  members  of  this 
section  of  Saxifrages  prefer  a  position  partially 
shaded,  and  in  such,  with  plenty  of  moisture, 
many  kinds  grow  quite  freely— almost  luxuriantly. 
— E.  J. 

Primula  obconica  and  skin  disease.— I 
gave  in  Tun  Garden  a  year  or  two  ago  my  ex- 
peiience  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  this  plant  and 
from  which  I  had  suffered  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent.  At  that  time  there  were  many  who  did 
not  believe  in  this  plant  being  poisonous,  because, 
happily,  thev  were  not  sufferers.  In  my  own  case, 
however,  I  had  conclusively  traced  the  poisoning 
to  this  particular  species  of  Primula.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  proof  of  all  is  in  the  fact  that  after 
years  of  sufliering,  the  irritation  quickly  subsided 
upon  my  avoiding  the  plant  altogether.  It  is  now 
nearly  three  years  since  I  touched  the  plant  in 
question,  and  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  irritation  since.  In  my  former  note  I 
mentioned  that  1  had  in  my  possession  a  recipe  for 
ointment  which  allayed  the  irritation,  and  which 
anyone  might  have  on  application.  I  adopted  this 
course  to  traoe  if  possible  how  many  were  suft'er- 
ing  from  it.  and  I  have  received  numerous  appli- 
cations from  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  gardeners,  many  of 
whom,  like  mvself,  had  spent  a  deal  of. money  to 
no  purpose— indeed  it  seemed  quite  a  puzzle  to  all 
whom  I  consulted  concerning  it ;  consequently  I 
was  treated  for  various  skin  diseases,  disordered 
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blood,  and  so  forth.  But  the  fact  that  the  irri- 
tation subsided  when  I  kept  aloof  from  the  plant 
proves,  I  think,  that  the  disease  was  quite  super- 
ficial. In  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  some 
of  your  readers,  I  now  enclose  recipe  for  ointment, 
but  I  wish  distinctly  to  say  that  it  does  not  cure 
the  disease,  which  i;  contracted  each  time  the  plant 
is  touched,  though  it  certainly  allays  the  irritation, 
and  those  who  have  to  grow  the  plant  and  suffer 
from  it  would  do  well  to  glove  the  hands.  The 
only  cure  is  to  let  the  plant  alone.  Kecipe  for 
ointment  is  as  follows  :  15  minims  liquid  carbolic 
acid,  added  to  one  ounce  of  o.^ide  zinc  ointment, 
applying  same  freely  to  affected  parts.  It  had 
better  be  stated  perhaps  that  the  above  was  pre- 
scribed for  me  at  one  of  the  London  hospitals  for 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  is  the  only  thing  that 
gave  me  even  temporary  relief ;  it  is  also  excellent 
for  any  skin  irritation.  Any  chemist  will  provide 
it  for  a  few  pence. — E.  J. 

Hyacinthus  candicaus This  deserves  much 

more  notice  than  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  gar- 
deners in  general.  Unfortunately,  in  some  soils  it 
does  not  succeed  more  than  two  years  at  the  most 
if  left  in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  as  the 
quantity  of  moisture  retained  in  heavy  soil  rots  the 
bulbs.  Under  these  circumstances  some  prepara- 
tion is  necessary  to  ensure  success.  Remove  the 
whole  of  the  soil  for  at  least  18  inches  deep  and  1 
foot  wide,  replacin.g  it  with  decayed  vegetable  re- 
fuse, old  potting  soil  and  leaf-mould.  It  is  a  good 
plan  also  to  pot  the  bulbs  singly  into  5-inch  pots 
early  in  the  year,  keeping  them  in  a  cold  frame 
until  the  middle  of  April,  when  they  may  be  safely 
put  out  into  iheir  tlowering  quarters. — E.  M. 

Crocuses  in  bloom.— When  at  Long  Ditton 
recently  we  made  note  of  a  few  interesting  Cro- 
cuses in  bloom  in  the  representative  collection 
grown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son.  C.  chrysanthus 
and  its  varieties  were  in  flower,  the  type  unifornr 
deep  orange,  but  in  the  variety  albidus  the  seg- 
ments are  pure  white,  the  sligmata  intense  orange, 
a  rich  contrast;  pallidus  is  pale  yellow,  and 
superbus  rich  yellow;  thus  the  species  varies 
greatly  in  colouring.  It  is  found  plentifully  in 
Greece  and  Western  Bithynia  and  at  vaiious  alti- 
tudes, sometimes  almost  on  the  sea  level,  and  also 
at  an  elevation  of  between  3000  feet  and  1000  feet. 
C  suaveolens  and  C.  Imperati,  both  fine  Crocuses, 
are  near  relatives,  and  amongst  the  most  charming 
of  spring  flowers.  C.  bitlorus  is  conspicuous,  and 
we  made  note  of  eslriatus,  light  lavender,  the  seg- 
ments creamy  colour  on  the  outside ;  Weldeni 
albus,pure  white,  rich  orange  stigmata,  very  pretty, 
and  PestalozzK,  white,  the  flower  very  small.  C. 
Tommasinianus  is  a  beautiful  species,  the  segments 
about  1 J  inches  in  length,  and  described  by  Jlaw 
as  "  pale  sapphiie-lavender."  One  gets  in  even  a 
small  collection  of  spring-flowering  Crocuses  great 
variety  in  the  colouring  of  the  segments,  and  their 
variability  constitutes  a  great  charm.  The  shades 
of  colour  are  soft  and  refined,  especially  those  of 
lilac  and  lavender.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  bulbs 
are  seen  in  comparatively  few  gardens,  as  they 
bloom  early,  and  on  a  bright  sunny  February  day 
make  patches  of  welcome  colour. 

Market  Asters. — Very  rarely  can  we  see  such 
great  breadths  of  Asters  as  are  found  in  some  of 
the  market  gardens,  where  perhaps  50,000  are 
annually  raised  from  seed  sown  in  shallow  boxes 
and  germinated  on  manuie  beds.  From  these 
boxes  the  plants  after  having  been  hardened  off 
are  oibbled  out  into  the  open  ground  somewhat 
closely  together,  and  in  time  they  produce 
most  beautiful  masses  of  flowers.  It  is  very 
remarkable  to  find  how  very  true  these  dwarf 
Asters  come  to  coh.ur  and  height,  especially  when 
the  comparatively  low  price  charged  for  the  seed 
is  considered.  Very  large  numbers  of  tmall 
growers  also  raise  a  few  thousands  c.f  these  Asters, 
lifting  and  "  balling"  them  for  the  costcrmongers' 
barrows,  or  getting  about  three  plants  into  a  4^- 
inch  pot.  and  which  are  sold  for  about  3d.  The 
profits  are  not  large,  but  they  are  as  good  at  least 
as  any  other  market  subject  will  produce.  The 
great  thicg  is  found  in  strain,  which  now  is  ap- 
parently as  dwarf,  compact,    pure  coloured,  and 


double  flowered  as  it  is  possible  to  look  for.  Few 
plants  lifted  and  blocked  into  pots  when  in  flower 
stand  the  rough  sort  of  usage  they  get  better  than 
Asters,  and  the  purchaser  of  a  few  pots  at  least 
gets  plants  that  will  endure  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
that  is  very  much  more  than  can  be  said  for 
myriads  of  plants  that  are  forced  on  in  heat  and 
fed  with  stimulants,  then  sold  to  the  public  only 
to  flag  and  die  in  a  few  days.  When  at  Reading 
last  autumn  somewhat  late  I  saw  huge  breadths 
of  these  dwarf  Asters  in  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons' 
trial  grounds,  and  I  could  not  but  realise  how 
well,  apart  from  their  value  for  lifting  into  pots, 
they  were  suited  to  give  rich  masses  of  colour  in 
succession  to  other  plants  that  had  either  flowered 
early  or  failed. — A.  D. 


A  LADY'S  NOTES  ON  SOME  GERMAN 

GARDENS. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  excursions  in  the  Franco- 
nian  Switzerland  I  frequently  noticed  what 
charming  gardens  the  surroundings  of  old  castles 
and  fortresses  produce.  They  are  scarcely  in- 
tended for  gardens  properly  so-called,  but 
are  therefore  perhaps  all  the  more  inter- 
esting from  the  impromptu  (one  may  almost 
say)  effects  unintentionally  brought  forth.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  a  few  miles  from 
Rupprechtstegen,  is  an  old  castle  and  fortress 
commanding  an  exquisite  view  on  all  sides. 
The  steep  banks  sloping  from  the  ancient  Lichen- 
covered  walls  have  here  and  there  some  simple 
dwelling  houses  more  suited  to  modern  homely 
requirements  than  the  massive,  dimly-lighted 
remains  of  the  ruins,  and  each  has  fitted  itself 
out  with  some  pleasant  garden  "  bits."  More 
Gooseberry  bushes  were  to  be  seen  here  than  are 
usual  in  these  regions,  and  the  castle  slopes, 
though  high  and  steep,  seemed  to  suit  the 
"  bouquets  "  of  fruit  trees  laden  with  Apples 
and  Plums  plentifully  interspersed  with  the 
Birches,  Elders,  and  mountain  Ashes  self-sown 
and  always  gracefully  perched  on  the  rocky 
mounds  which  accumulate  in  such  places. 
Bushes  of  Spineaa  seemed  favourites  with  the 
dwellers  hereabouts,  and  bright  Monthly  Roses 
mixed  among  them.  It  was  not  that  any  spe- 
cial or  rare  flowers  attracted  one  in  these  pretty 
garden  pictures.  I  never  saw  anything  more 
uncommon  than  Hedera  Regueriana,  but  the 
clumps  of  favourite  flowers  coming  up  among 
the  fruit  trees  and  bushes  had  a  happy,  home- 
like eflect. 

In  the  natural  rock  gardens  which  abound  in 
the  Pei»nitz  valley  it  was  noticeable  how  good 
an  effect  the  frequently  interspersed  small 
spaces  of  mossy  turf  or  short  Grass  gave,  occur- 
ring between  the  bush-clothed  rocks,  some  here 
and  there  with  a  few  spikes  of  bright  Dianthus 
peeping  up  through  the  sods.  I  thought  our 
made  rock  gardens  would  be  the  better  for 
having  spaces  of  turf  placed  occasionally  among 
the  masses  of  flowers,  and  that  they  would 
show  up  the  bloom  and  foliage  of  the  latter, 
perhaps  resting  ou  their  margins. 

An  old  "robber"  ca.stle  had  been  partially 
fitted  up  as  a  summer  home  for  its  distant 
owner.  One  entered  by  solid  vaulted  halls,  and 
ascending  to  the  first  floor,  suddenly  the  parlour 
opened  upon  the  most  brilliant  little  garden, 
which  took  one  by  surprise,  being  so  high  up, 
the  castle  happening  to  be  built  on  a  steep 
rock.  It  looked  down  upon  a  very  steep  ravine 
full  of  Slaples.  A  choice  selection  of  the  best 
plants,  such  as  Galtonias,  Lavateras,  Salpiglos- 
sis.  Fuchsias,  Phloxes  and  Tea  Roses,  seemed 
on  a  blaze  in  the  hot  Bavarian  sunshine,  and 
scarcely  anything  could  have  made  one  feel  the 
long  stretch  of  "centuries  across  which  one 
had  to   salute "  the   old    robber   chiefs   of  the 


type  of  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  who  formerly 
inhabited  these  grey  precincts,  than  the  reflec- 
tion that  all  these  bright  flowers  came  from 
lands  they  had  never  heard  of  or  could  have 
imagined  as  existing,  but  with  which  we  are 
now  within  a  few  weeks  of  easy  communica- 
tion. 

The  birds  in  Germany  seem  to  have  acquired 
a  more  provident  turn  of  mind  unknown  to 
ours.  The  "  birds'  Pear  trees,"  as  they  call  the 
Mountain  Ash,  there  remain  with  their  won- 
derful loads  of  brilliant  fruit  until  wintry 
weather  comes.  Here  they  are  often  stripped 
soon  after  ripening.  Near  Hall,  in  Swabia,  a 
very  pretty  avenue  was  formed  in  a  broad  cut- 
ting through  the  large  Spruce  Fir  forest,  of 
alternate  Mountain  Ashes  and  the  whitest 
variety  of  the  Abele  Poplar,  producing  a  charm- 
ing eflect  against  tlie  dark  velvety  background 
of  the  Firs.  The  Carnations  in  Bavaria  struck 
me  as  the  smallest  I  had  ever  seen,  though 
intensely  vivid  in  colour,  judging  by  the  basket- 
fuls  brought  iu  by  the  peasants  to  offer  the 
visitors  at  Bayreuth.  On  the  side  of  the  high 
road  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  on  the  confines 
of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  I  noted  a  long 
line  of  blue  Succory  mixed  with  pink  Rest 
Harrow  in  large  masses — a  pretty  specimen  of 
a  natural  shot  ribbon  border.  Every  here  and 
there  among  the  Fir-clad  hills  in  this  region 
one  notices  clearings  of  several  acres  on  which 
are  planted  Apples,  Pears  and  Walnuts,  the 
Spruce  forests  forming  an  excellent  shelter,  and 
the  effect  of  this  sensible  arrangement  is  natur- 
ally most  pleasing.  M.  A.  R. 

Liplioolc. 


Hep iticas. — I  lately  saw  some  remarkablv  fine 
clumps  of  Hepaticas  growing  in  Mr.  Barclay's 
charming  hillside  garden  at  Reigate.  The  soil  is 
of  a  dark  semi-peaty  nature,  fairly  deep,  and  admir- 
ably suited  to  hardy  plants.  The  clumps  of  He- 
paticas growing  about  in  the  borders  were  from  10 
inches  to  12  inches  across,  the  double  red  especially 
giving  almost  remarkable  clusters  of  flowers.  Be- 
sides this  well-known  old  form,  the  single  blue, 
single  white,  and  lobe-leaved,  large  blue  angulosa 
are  plentiful  and  very  fine.  Of  course,  these  clumps 
had  been  growing  undisturbed  for  several  years. 
The  Hepatica  is  very  impatient  of  disturbance.  It 
takes  some  four  or  five  years  ordinarily  to  get  the 
plants  fully  established,  but  once  they  get  hold  and 
spread  then  they  will  stand  for  many  years.  I 
have  always  found  it  difficult  to  induce  Hepaticas 
to  thrive  on  a  stiff  retentive  soil.  Without  doubt, 
the  very  fine  roots  that  are  thrown  out  so  abun- 
dantly need  a  considerable  proportion  of  sand  in  the 
soil  to  enable  them  to  run  freely.  Still  further, 
stagnant  moisture  is  to  the  roots  and  crowns  very 
harmful.  It  may  be  that  at  Reigate,  where  the 
garden  to  which  I  have  referred  is  situated  on  a 
sharp  slope,  the  formation  of  the  ground,  coupled 
with  its  natural  porosity,  helps  to  keep  the  Hepatica 
clumps  free  from  surface  moisture. — A.  D. 

Narcissus  minimus  is  very  charming,  flower- 
ing at  the  foot  of  an  old  wall  or  nestling  against  a 
Lichen-covered  stone  in  the  rockery.  It  has  been 
in  full  bloom  for  some  days  around  London,  and  is 
worth  cultivating  not  only  for  its  earliness,  but  for 
the  exquisite  shape  of  the  little  flowers,  like  those  of 
the  common  Lent  liily  in  miniature.  A  good  break 
of  it  is  efTective,  as  the  colour  is  a  decided  yellow. 
A  little  litter  thrown  over  the  bulbs  in  very  rough 
weather,  or,  if  the  clumps  are  not  too  large,  a  hand- 
light  used  for  a  covering  would  give  them  needful 
protection  from  %veather  trials.  A  light  soil  and 
partial  shelter  are  necessary. 

Chionodoxa  gigantea. — This  Chionodoxa 
has  now  established  its  claim  to  distinctnes.=.  On 
its  first  introduction  it  was  considered  too  near  to 
C.  Lucilia;,  but  good  bulbs  produce  flowers  of  large 
size,  some  we  measured  a  few  days  ago  being  ju^t 
I  upon  2  inches  across,  rich  blue  in  colour,  and  with 
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ve.y  little  white,  diEEering  conspicuously  in  this 
respect  from  the  familiar  Glory  of  the  Snow.  It  is 
not  so  free  as  C.  Lucilin?,  but  the  larger  flowers 
atone  in  a  measure  for  their  lesser  quantity.  It  is 
a  bulb  that  is  suitable  for  pot  culture,  and  we  re- 
member seeing  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Totten- 
liam  several  fi[ie  potfuls  of  it,  the  flowers  appear- 
ing to  advantage  under  these  conditions.  In  even 
a  large  bed  there  is  little  deviation  from  the  stan- 
dard of  size  and  colour  and  the  plants  show  no  ten- 
dency to  run  back. 

Border  Carnations.- -Mr.  E.  Buirell.  in  his 
•'Flower  Garden  Notes  "at  p.  12.'j,  siys  there  is 
not  a  single  miss  in  the  beds  of  border  Carnations, 
a  statement  I  can  also  verify.  On  wiiting  on 
border  Carnations  last  autumn.  Jlr.  Douglas 
stated  that  it  is  much  better  to  plant  them  out  in 
their  final  position  ia  the  autumn,  even  if  late, 
and  with  these  remarks  I  quite  agree.  I  know 
some  people  appear  to  think  that  the  layers  are 
best  left  undisturbed  until  the  spring  befoe  finally 
separating  them  from  the  stools,  but  such  is  not 
the  best  advice.  I  have  tried  both  methods,  and 
have  proved  that  autumn  planting  is  the  best.  To 
tc^t  it  further,  I  left  a  few  to  plant  out  this  coming 
spring,  but  those  which  were  planted  in  the 
autuiun  are  now  in  fine  condition  and  well  rooted. 
I  should  not  have  troubled  with  this  note,  only 
that  on  account  of  the  layeang  being  done  late 
it  was  quite  the  la'ter  pait  of  October  and  the 
second  week  in  November  bfore  they  were  all 
planted.  Even  at  this  time  the  roots  were  only  just 
on  the  move,  but  the  plants,  on  being  severed  and 
planted,  started  aw.-iy  at  once  and  became  cstabli-hed 
before  the  severe  weather  set  in  on  Christmas  Eve. 
It  is  not  good  policy,  I  know,  to  be  so  late  in  plant- 
ing, but  it  has  turned  out  successfully,  and  that  is 
everything. — A.  Youn'i;. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  HITHERBL'RY. 

LOOKIXG  over  the  extensive  collection  of  hardy 
plants  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Henry  Selfe-Lsonard. 
Hitherbury,  Guildford,  the  other  day  (February 
14),  a  few  choice  things  were  to  be  seen  in  flower 
and  others  showing  for  bloom.  They  are  grown  in 
unheated  houses,  and  all  the  alpine  species  are 
placed  so  near  the  glass  roofs  of  the  houses,  that 
they  retain  their  dwarf  habit,  and  lack  nothing  in 
profusion  of  bloom.  The  distinct  and  rather 
pretty  dwarf  Viola  alpina  w.is  well  in  flower  and 
bud,  and  had  bsen  blooming  all  the  winter ;  the 
plant  is  not  more  than  ?•  inches  or  1  inches  high, 
and  the  flowers  vary  in  colour,  purple  and  lilac- 
purple,  with  streaks  of  deep  purple.  This  was 
introduced  about  1^23  from  Austria.  The  Bistard 
Box  (Polygala  Ch.imaj'ju.t us)  was  fl  >vvering  freely, 
and  had  been  doing  so  through  the  winter ;  besides 
the  pretty  parplish-tipped  flowers,  whicli  are 
fragrant,  the  plant  itself  is  attractive  as  a 
dwarf  shrub.  It  is  an  alpine  plant,  and 
was  cultivated  at  Ctford  in  KJoS.  There  are 
varietal  forms  of  it  in  cultiv,ition.  The  Carolina 
Galax  (Galax  aphylla)  is  a  pretty  North  Americin 
alpine  when  in  flower,  but  it  is  conspicuous  at 
present  in  the  alpine  house  from  its  quite  crimson 
leaves.  The  creeeping  roots  are  of  a  deep  r<d 
colour,  which  is  cjntinued  up  into  the  leaves.  It 
was  first  named  by  Linnseus,  but  has  numerous 
synonyms,  amongst  others  Blandfordia  cordata. 
It  was  found  in  1781)  by  a  Mr.  Eraser,  of  Sloane 
Square,  when  travelling  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
and  as  no  botanist  seemed  to  know  it,  he  named 
it  in  honour  of  the  then  Marquis  of  Blandford. 
The  plant  produces  spikes  of  small  white  flowers 
in  July.  Saxifraga  Stracheyi.  a  very  showy  species, 
was  in  flower;  it  is  a  native  of  the  We-tern  Hima- 
layas, and  bears  pale  pink  flowers.  There  is  a 
garden  variety  with  white  petals.  What  a  dilT^ir- 
ence  between  this  species  and  the  several  alpine 
forms  also  in  bloom  I —amongst  them  S.  oppositi- 
folia  superba.  with  bright  rosy  purple  flowers  ;  S. 
Bnrseriana  major,  a  densely  tufted  plant  which  is 
now  very  charming,  the  flowers  white  ;  S.  Fre- 
derici  Augusti,  with  nearly  open  yellow  flowers ;  S. 
Boydi,  also  with  yellnw  flowers,  would  soon  be 
open,  and  S.   Boydi  alba,  wh'ch  is  rather  earlier. 


Anemone  (Hepatica)  angulosa  is  at  this  season 
very  lovely  out  of  doors  ;  its  sky-blue  flowers  are 
quite  charming.  Hyacinthus  azureus  was  in  full 
bloom  in  the  house,  and  will  soon  be  in  flower  in 
the  open  garden.  Iris  unguicularis  (st^losa)  had 
been  in  bloom  all  the  winter  in  a  heated  house  ;  its 
solitary  bright  lilac  blue  flowers  are  beautiful  under 
glass.  Mr,  Leonard  says  it  does  not  flower  out  of 
(ioors. 

The  plants  in  these  unheated  alpine  houses 
are  mostly  plante.l  out,  and  well  placed  amongst 
suitalile  pieces  of  stone,  forming  a  miniature  rock 
garden  under  glass.  It  has  been  found  that  some 
plants  succeed  better  where  lime  or  chalk  is  in  the 
soil  ;  others  struggle  for  existence  or  die  out- 
right in  it.  A  part  of  the  border  has  lieen  made 
up  of  soil  containing  no  lime,  but  mixed  with  about 
two  parts  of  slate  broken  up  to  one  of  the  soil ;  in 
this  has  been  planted  Ranunculus  glacialis,  a  ditti- 
cult  plant  to  manage  ;  with  it  are  planted  Geum 
rha^ticum  (reptans),  a'so  a  difficult  p'ant  to  grow, 
and  Primula Ficerkiana,  a  hybrid  of  which  P.  minima 
and  P.  glutinosa  are  supposed  to  be  the  pxrents. 
Mr.  Leonard  will  doubtless  some  day  give  t  he  result 
of  some  of  his  experiments  with  soil  in  the  piges 
of  The  Gardex.  J.  Douglas. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


CHANGING  THE  CH.A.RA.CTER  OF 
VINES. 

Whex  market  growers  wish  to  change  the  cha- 
racter of  their  Vines,  they  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  resort  to  the  somewhat  thorough  plan  of 
wholly  clearing  out  the  old  and  replanting  with 
new  ;  but  in  the  case  of  private  gardeners,  this 
rather  radical  proceeding  is  neither  possible  nor 
always  desirable.  Clearing  a  hou.se  of  Vines  in 
order  to  start  afresh  means  the  loss  of  one  or 
more  seasons,  as  far  as  a  crop  of  Grapes  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
most  employers.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  always 
desirable  to  change  the  character  of  the  whole 
of  the  Vines  in  a  house,  and  the  case  is  best 
met,  therefore,  by  grafting  or  inarching  varieties 
most  preferred  or  needed  on  to  others  that  are 
no  longer  required.  In  this  manner  the  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a  house  of 
Vines  may  be  fairly  expeditiously  changed  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  portion  of  a  crop  even.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  advantage  attending  the  prac- 
tice I  am  abjut  to  describe.  Some  few  varieties 
are  actually  improved  in  habit,  if  the  quality  of 
their  fruit  is  not  changed  for  the  better,  by  being 
grafted  on  to  others.  For  instance,  Gros  Guil- 
laume  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  stock  rarely 
fails  to  produce  bunches  in  abundance,  the  re- 
.straining  influence  of  the  same  stock  on  <iros 
Maroc  being  also  most  notice.ible.  The  last- 
named,  if  planted  on  its  own  roots,  at  first 
refuses  to  grow  away  satisfactorily,  and  later  on 
the  opposite  prevails— a  rank  habit  of  growth, 
militating  against  productiveness.  Madreslield 
Court  is  scarcely  vigorous  enough  for  a  stock, 
but  that  estitnable  variety  succeeds  well  grafted 
on  most  other  varieties.  It  is  scarcely  advisable 
to  graft  late  black  varieties  on  other  equally 
late  forms,  the  Black  Hamburgh  being,  per- 
haps, the  best  stock  for  any  of  these,  though,  if 
it  is  desirable  in  any  instance  to  get  rid  of  Aln- 
wick Seedling  or  any  other  comparatively 
worthle.ss  variety,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
these  being  turned  into  stocks.  Nor  need  there 
be  any  hesitation  about  grafting  black  varieties 
on  to  white  ones.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
is  really  an  excellent  stock  for  any  other  variety 
of  Grape,  though  too  good  to  be  changed  in 
character  if  it  is  possible  to  grow  it  well  under 
present  circumstances.  I  have  seen  excellent 
Gros   Bliroc   cut    from    rods    inarched    on    to 


Foster's  Seedling,  Groa  Colman  also  doing  fairly 
well  on  the  same  stock,  but  succeeding  still 
better  on  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  though  not 
under  Muscat  treatment.  Should  it  be  desired 
to  improve  the  vigour  of  any  variety  with- 
out impairing  its  productiveness,  then  I  would 
advise  that  this  be  grafted  on  to  the  Golden 
(.,)ueen.  The  latter  is  of  robust  hal)it  and  very 
productive,  added  to  which  it  is  not  naturally 
late  in  starting  into  growth. 

Owing  to  the  great  rush  of  sap  that  takes 
place  when  bud  movement  commences.  Vines 
cannot  safely  be  cut  down  and  regrafted  like 
ordinary  fruit  trees,  and  seeing  that  it  is  the 
aim  of  most  cultivators  to  avoid  the  loss  of  a 
crop,  this  is  no  great  disadvantage.  At  the 
same  time  this  peculiar  habit  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  nor  the  fact  that  there  is  a  first  and 
also  a  second  upward  rush  of  sap.  If  the  tirst 
is  anticipated,  the  scion  may  either  perish  from 
want  of  sustenance,  or  in  the  case  of  scions  with 
their  lower  ends  inserted  in  bottles  of  water 
heal  over  prematurely,  a  union  failing  to  take 
place  accordingly.  The  first  rush  of  crude  sap 
is  not  in  any  case  favourable  to  grafting,  being 
liable  to  literally  swamp  the  scions.  If  the 
grafting  is  done  after  top-growth  has  well  ad- 
vanced, or,  say,  just  when  the  first  leaves  are 
changing  to  a  darker  green  colour,  this  wUl  be 
when  wounds  will  either  heal  or  unite  most 
surely.  This  would  be  very  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  second  rush  of  sap,  and  which  the  .scion 
ought  always  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of. 
Miss  this  second  great  flow  of  sap  and  the 
chances  are  the  barks  will  fail  to  unite  properly, 
and  no  strong  growth  be  made  by  the  scion  dur- 
ing the  first  season  at  any  rate. 

There  are  four  methods  of  attaching  scions  to 
stocks  open  to  those  who  wish  to  experiment 
in  that  direction,  viz.,  whip-grafting,  bottle- 
grafting,  inarching  with  rijiened  canes,  and  in- 
arching with  green  wood.  Of  these  the  simplest 
and,  I  consider,  the  surest  is  the  second  pro- 
cess, the  merest  tyro  being  able  to  accomplish 
it  successfully.  W'hat  is  wanted  are  fairly  long 
grafts,  or  not  less  than  12  inches  in  length,  the 
beat  being  those  obtained  when  shortening 
leading  or  young  well-ripened  canes,  though 
prunings  from  ordinary  laterals  will  do.  These 
for  a  time  ought  to  be  kept  half  plunged  in 
an  outside  border.  When  introduced  into  heat, 
one  end  should  be  kept  in  moist  soil  or  water 
a  few  days  prior  to  grafting  in  order  that  the 
buds  be  just  on  the  move.  These  when  the 
stocks  are  fit  may  be  attached  to  either  old 
wood,  including  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  or, 
better  still,  to  a  well-placed  and  duly  shortened 
side  cane.  Fit  the  scion  to  where  it  is  intended 
to  affix  it,  and  then  take  corresponding  slices 
out  of  both  stock  and  graft,  also  tongueing 
both,  that  on  the  scion  sliding  into  that  on  the 
stock.  This  .slicing  .should  be  done  in  no  half- 
hearted manner,  as  the  inner  barks  must  be 
reached  in  both  cases,  and  the  wounds  may  well 
be  fully  4  inches  long,  and,  as  before  stated, 
must  correspond  in  size  in  order  that  the  union 
of  barks  may  be  perfect.  Small  strong  string 
ought  to  be  used  when  binding  the  scion  to  the 
stock,  and  if  grafting  wax  is  available,  cover 
the  wounds  with  this  so  as  to  etfectually  exclude 
the  air.  Failing  grafting  wax,  bandage  over 
with  JIoss,  and  do  not  moisten  this  sub- 
sequentl}'  more  than  can  be  avoided,  or  other- 
wise roots  will  be  emitted  into  it  to  the  injury 
of  the  union.  About  (3  inches  of  the  scion 
should  be  left  below  the  point  of  union  with  the 
stock,  and  this  being  inserted  in  a  bottle  slung 
up  for  the  purpose  and  kept  constantly  filled 
with  soft  water,  there  will  be  no  likelihood  of 
the  scion  perishing  from  want  of  moisture 
before    the    union    has  taken    place.     In   the 
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course  of  a  few  weeks  the  bottles  become 
crowded  with  roots  and  may  be  left  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  a  strong  rod,  being  even- 
tually removed  in  the  autumn  when  the  lower 
part  of  the  scion  is  cut  cleanly  away  from  the 
stock.  Supposing  the  Vine  supporting  the 
graft  is  in  good  health  and  fair  play  is  given 
the  latter,  that  is  to  say  the  leader  from  it  is 
not  smothered  up  by  foliage,  a  fine  fruiting 
rod  should  result  the  same  season. 

Inarching   ripened  canes  is    not  often  prac- 
tised, but  is  worthy  of  more   general  adoption 
all   the   same.     AVhether    this    may  rightly  be 
termed    a   modification    of    bottle-grafting    or 
vice  revsa  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state,  nor 
does  it  much  matter.     The  mode  of  procedure 
is  very  much  the  same,  points  most  to  be  ob- 
served being  the  advanced  growth  of  the  stock 
and  having  the  scion  or  "\'iue  to  be  inarched  on 
to  it  just  on  the  move.     In  addition  to  keeping 
the  inarched  portion  fresh  and  growing  till  the 
union  has  taken  place,  the  roots  in  the  pot,  if 
this  is  kept  on  the  dry  side  at  first  and  after- 
wards well  supplied  with  water,  also  assist  in 
the  formation  of  an  extra  strong  rod.     One  of 
the  most  profitable  Vines  of  Gros  Maroc  I  ever 
saw,    this  also   annually   producing  extra   fine 
show   bunches,    was   inarched    on    to   a   Black 
Hamburgh  stock   from  a  strong  pot  Vine.     It 
was  not  separated   from  its  own  roots,  and  the 
pot  standing  on  the  border  rooted  out  strongly. 
Eventually  the  pot  was  broken,  and  the  coiled- 
up   roots  are   still  to  be  seen,   though   partly 
soiled  over.     Under  my  own  charge  a  strong 
rod  of  Gros    M.aroc,  inarched  from  a  ripened 
cane,  is  also  still  connected  with  its  own  roots 
in  a  pot.     Instead,  however,  of  the  Hamburgh 
stock  deriving  any  assistance  from  the  roots  in 
the  pot  it  sutlers  from  the  connection,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  from  a  few  inches  out  of  the 
soil  in  the  pot  another  cane  has  been  taken  up 
the  roof,  and  this  for  three  successive  seasons 
has  produced  crops  solely — for  the  soil  in  the 
pot  has  frequently  gone  months  without  being 
watered — with  the  aid  of  sap  sent  down  from 
the  permanent  Vine.     This  is  another  instance 
of    abnormal   sap   movement    that    frequently 
takes  place  if  not  often  observed. 


Inarching  young  growing  wood  from  a  pot 
Vine  to  other  wood  of  a  similar  age  on  a  per- 
manent Vine  is  a  far  more  common  method, 
and  that  longest  known  to  me,  of  establishing  a 
fresh  variety  on  a  stock.  In  this  case  it  is  pos- 
.sible  to  raise  a  Vine  of  a  new  or  desirable 
variety  from  an  eye  and  to  strongly  establish  it 
on  an  old  Vine  the  same  season,  bunches— as 
in  the  other  methods  detailed — being  had  the 
following  year.  The  better  plan  in  most 
cases  would  be  to  start  a  fairly  strong  pot 
Vine  at  the  same  time  as  the  permanent 
Vines,  one  or  more  of  wliich  are  to  serve  as 
stocks,  are  also  started  into  active  growth.  One 
or,  if  need  be,  two  young  growths  can  be 
reserved  on  each  pot  plant,  and  when  these 
as  well  as  the  selected  shoots  that  are  to  re- 
ceive them  are  moderately  firm,  though  in 
active  growth,  the  time  has  arrived  for  inarch- 
ing. The  stoutest  part  of  the  scion,  or  that 
as  near  to  the  pot  as  possible,  should  be 
fitted  to  the  selected  firm  growth  on  the  per- 
manent Vine,  the  two  being  as  nearly  of  one 
size  as  possible,  and  from  each  a  fairly  deep 
slice  of  bark  should  be  taken,  just  avoiding 
cutting  into  the  woody  part,  or  a  break  may 
occur.  Fit  the  wounds  very  neatly  together 
and  bandage  lightly  and  closely  with  a  strip  of 
raffia.  There  will  only  be  a  slight  check  to  the 
growth  of  the  scion,  union  also  taking  place 
ouickly.  The  young  slioot  to  which  th;  scion 
is  affixed  should  be  stopped  at  the  third  or 
fourth  joint  beyond  the  union,  and  when  it  is 


seen  the  raftia  is  cutting  into  the  fast-swelling 
wood,  remove  and  lightly  bandage  afresh,  the 
latter  precaution  to  be  also  observed  in  the 
other  cases,  as  the  wood,  if  the  union  is  perfect, 
thickens  rapidly. 

Whip-grafting  I  have  not  attempted  often, 
but  have  been  fairly  successful  each  time 
this  method  of  establishing  a  fresh  variety  on 
an  old  Vine  was  tried.  These  grafts  may  be 
inserted  in  old  rods,  or,  and  preferably,  into 
much  younger  wood.  In  either  case  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  first  rush  of 
sap  in  the  stock  is  well  over,  while  the  buds  on 
the  wood  furnishing  the  graft  should  only  be 
just  on  the  move — a  graft  to  consist  of  a  2-inch 
length  of  young  cane  with  a  single  bud  half  an 
inch  from  the  upper  end.  At  the  back  of  the 
bud  take  off  a  slice  tapering  down  to  a  very 
thin  end,  and  tongue  this  one-fourth  of  the  way 
down.  From  the  stock  cut  a  corresj^onding 
slice,  the  inner  bark  being  well  reached,  and 
after  a  small  downward  nick  has  been  made  to 
receive  the  tongue  in  the  graft,  fit  them  closely 
together,  bandaging  tightly  with  small  string 
and  then  well  coating  over  with  grafting-wax. 
There  must  in  all  cases  be  one  or  more  young 
shoots  reserved  on  the  wood  on  which  the  graft 
or  bud  is  inserted  and  beyond  the  latter,  or 
otherwise  there  will  be  nothing  to  attract  the 
sap  up  to  the  latter,  and  it  will  perish  accord- 
ingly. These  shoots  should  be  kept  stopped, 
and  if  the  growth  from  the  bud  be  taken  good 
care  of,  it  will  develop  into  a  fine  cane  the  same 
season.  •       W.   I. 


onr  trees  are  planted  in  a  gravelly  soil,  but  they 
are  well  mulched  with  manure,  which  is  of  great 
assistance  when  the  fruit  is  swellintj.  No  doubt 
May  Duke  does  well  as  a  bu5l),  but  the  buds  and 
fruit  must  be  protected. — E.  W.  B. 


LIQUID  STIMULANTS  FOR  FRUIT  TREES 
DURING  WINTER. 


Imported  Peaches.— I  am  aware  that  the 
Cape  Peaches  are  very  much  inferior  to  home- 
grown fruit,  but  wh.at  assurance  have  we  that 
this  will  always  be  the  case?  If  I  am  rightly 
informed,  a  great  portion  of  the  Cape  Peach  or- 
chards are  composed  of  trees  raised  from  stone-i. 
Until  quite  lately  there  was  no  thought  of  ex- 
porliug  their  produce  to  Europe,  but  now  that 
quick  transit  and  a  perfected  system  of  storage 
have  enabled  the  Cape  growers  to  place  their  fruit 
in  a  fresh  condition  in  our  markets,  we  may  be 
sure  that  they  will  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  of  a  new  source  of  revenue.  It  is 
evident  that  they  will  study  the  requirements  of 
our  markets,  and  ere  long  there  will  probably  be 
a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
sent  us.  I  remember  when  Pine-apples  from 
■St.  Michael's  first  appeared  in  Covent  Gar- 
den it  was  said  that,  good  though  they  were, 
home-grown  fruit  would  always  command  a  re- 
munerative price.  But  Pine  growing  for  profit  in 
this  country  got  its  death  blow.  I  much  fear 
that  in  the  course  of  time  it  will,  in  the  words  of 
a  Covent  Garden  salesman,  "be  all  up  witli  Peach 
forcing  in  this  country."  Of  late,  almost  every  year 
add-i  to  the  localities  from  whence  we  draw  our 
supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables — Tomatoes  from 
the  Canary  Isles.  Peaches  and  Grapes  from  the 
Cape,  Oranges  from  Florida,  and  Apples  from  the 
Antipodes.  These  sources  of  supply  were  not 
dreamt  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  seems  probable 
that,  as  regards  the  im]iortation  of  fruits,  it  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  Fruit  forcing  in  this  country 
is  now  a  precarious  industry,  for  steam  tr.ansit  and 
ice  chambers  have  rendered  (he  importation  of 
soft  fruits  practicable  from  all  p.irt3  of  the  world. 
—J.  C.  B. 

A  useful  Cherry— May  Duke.  —  There  is 
room  for  more  of  these.  Coming  in  early  as  this 
Cherry  does  from  a  south,  east,  or  western  aspect, 
we  have  abundance  of  luscious  fruit  when  more 
variety  in  our  home  supply  is  wanting.  To  have 
them  to  perfection  these  Cherries  should  hang  till 
quite  ripe,  as  a  great  change  in  size,  colour,  and 
sweetness  takes  place  in  the  last  day  or  two.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  fruit  with  netting. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  training  is  to  nail  ex- 
tended growth  to  the  w.all,  cutting  all  foreright 
shoots.     This  Cherry  is  not  particular  as  to  soil ; 


To  many  this  may  seem  a  useless  proceeding, 
but  from  experience  I  know  it  is  far  from  beinc 
so.     Giving  many  kinds  of  fruit  trees  copious 
supplies   of    liquid    manure    during    February 
and   IVIarch  is  time  well  spent,  and  a  oa])ital 
way  of   renovating  old  trees.     Trees  fourteen 
years  planted  made  more  growth  last  year  and 
of  a  superior  quality  to  any  they  had  made  in 
any  two  seasons  before  since  they  were  planted, 
owing  to  their   having  received   abundance  of 
liquid  stimulants    last    February.     I  allude  to 
varieties    like    Blenheim    Orange,    Beauty    of 
Hants,   New   Hawthornden,  Yorkshire  Green- 
ing, Ribston  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin  and  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden— varieties  that   do   not  suc- 
ceed in  this  soil.     The  application  of  liquid  ma- 
nure in  quantity  to   their   roots  during  a  dry 
period  seemed  to  give  the  trees  renewed  vigour. 
Certainly  the  crop  of  fruit  on  those  named  was 
fourfold  in  excess  of  that  of  any  previous  year. 
The  foliage,  too,  had  a  healthier  tone  about  it 
than  at  any  time  before.     This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  far  better   jdan  than  digging  in   manure 
about  the  roots  of  trees  that  are  not  quite  so 
robust  as  one  would  like  to  see  them,  because 
the  roots  1  foot   or   so   deep   cannot    possibly 
reap  any  advantage   from    surface-dressings  of 
solid  manure.     Even   if  they  could,  I   am  not 
an   advocate   of    burying    manure    so    deeply, 
especially    in     heavy    soil.       Such    a    plan    is 
more  likely  to  cause  canker  in  the  young  shoots 
than    otherwise.     Roots    of    established    trees 
cannot  be  regarded  as  being  too  deep  at  1  foot, 
and  even  more  :  therefore,  to  feed  these  with 
liquid   stimulants   is    preferable    to   any  other 
form,   and  if   solid   manure,  either   animal  or 
artificial,  has  to  be  added  during  the  winter, 
why  should  not    stimulants   in   the    shape   of 
liquid   manure   ba   applied   during    the  winter 
also  ? 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  keeping  the  roots 
as  near  to  the  surface  as  passible,  with  a  view 
to  their  receiving  .all  the  available  aid  from  sun- 
shine ;  but  in  the  case  of  trees  from  ten  to 
thirty  years  old,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  them 
all  in  that  condition.  There  is  far  too  much  licpiid 
from  manure  heaps  and  manure-water  tanks 
wasted  every  year  through  thinking  that  be- 
cause it  is  winter  the  trees  cannot  absorb  it. 
This  is  a  mistake,  but  one  that  is  easily  reme- 
died. It  would  be  useless  to  apply  liquid  food 
when  the  soil  is  in  a  saddened  state.  Nothino- 
less  than  a  week  of  dry  weather  should  elapse 
before  applying  it. 

In  renovating  orchard  trees  of  large  size  either 
with  solid  manure  or  liquid  stimulants  too  much 
attention  is  jiaid  to  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  stem.  Many  persons  think  they 
are  doing  all  that  is  necessary  by  pouring  the 
stimulant  on  to  the  stems.  The  fibrous  roots 
which  are  really  the  feeders  of  the  tree,  are 
much  further  away  than  that.  In  the  case  of 
large  trees  the  best  roots  are  at  least  15  feet 
away  from  the  stem,  and  so  on  in  [jroportion  to 
the  age  of  the  trees.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
fifteen-year-old  Apple  or  Plum  tree  growing  on 
Grass  ;  80  gallons  of  liquid,  where  plentiful 
would  not  be  too  much  for  such  a  tree  at  one 
watering.  Wall  fruit  trees  growing  in  borders 
that  are  cultivated  to  within,  say,  4  feet  of  the 
wall  are  not  in  need  of  stimulating  food  to  the 
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extent  of  those  growing  on  Grass,  because  ma- 
nure no  doubt  is  added  for  the  vegetable  crops 
in  front,  whereas  Grass,  instead  of  adding  nutri- 
ment to  the  soil,  absorbs  much  of  tlie  food  from 
it  near  to  the  surface,  (iooseberry,  Red  and 
Black  Currant  trees  growing  in  borders  set  apart 
for  them  will  bj  all  the  hotter  for  a  copious 
supply  of  liciuid  food,  provided  of  course  the 
trees  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  gross 
growth.  Damsons  of  the  standard  type  of  tree 
growing  on  Grass  are  much  benefited  by  even 
frequent  doses  of  liquid  food  during  the  winter. 
The  mass  of  tibrous  roots  which  these  trees 
make  needs  support.  Well-established  trees 
go  on  bearing  crop  after  crop  of  fruit  with- 
out the  least  assistance  in  the  way  of  food, 
but  all  the  difterence  both  in  the  size  of  the 
fruit  and  the  colour  of  the  leaves  is  apparent  in 
trees  that  do  obtain  artificial  support  either  in 
a  solid  way  or  by  the  aid  of  liquid  manure 
poured  on  to  the  soil  during  the  winter.  There 
are  instances  where  Vines  would  receive  con- 
siderable aid  from  liquid  manure  during  the 
winter.  At  any  time  during  the  winter  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  all  inside  Vine  borders 
should  be  examined,  and  the  soil  underneath 
the  paths  and  elsewhere,  not  actually  in  the 
border,  be  tlioroughly  soaked  with  liquid  ma- 
nure from  the  farmyard  tank.  Thus  treated 
the  Vines  will  be  much  improved  and  the 
following  season's  growth  considerably  better. 

E.  M. 


warm,  net-like  covering.  The  strands  are  not  close 
together,  but  .sufficiently  far  enough  apirt  to  allow 
of  a  fair  amount  of  light  reaching  the  treo5  it  the 
weather  was  so  cold  that  they  could  not  be  drawn 
up.  It  is  fixed  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  coping, 
along  which  runs  a  strong  wire,  and  on  to  which 
the  covering  is  hung.  When  let  down  it  is  tied  in 
close  to  the  wall  at  the  bottom.  It  is  astonishing 
the  amount  of  cold  it  keeps  out,  and  it  has  turned 
several  degrees  of  frost  whilst  the  trees  were  in 
bloom.  The  coping  keeps  the  flowers  dry,  and  with 
this  assured,  it  takes  a  severe  frost  to  cause  the 
least  injury.  At  the  time  the  trees  are  in  bloom, 
and  if  the  diy  has  been  such  that  they  could  be 
uncovered,  the  blinds  are  pulled  down  about  5  p.m., 
and  unless  the  night  should  be  mild  enough  to 
allow  of  their  being  pulled  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  wait  until  about  it  a.m.  before  palling  the 
blinds  up.  During  cold  days  the  coveting  should 
be  kept  down. 

To  prevent  blister,  the  same  course  of  procedure 
is  adopted  if  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  unfavour- 
able, like  last  season,  for  instance.  Trees  which 
have  been  completely  covered  and  which,  after  the 
petals  are  shed,  are  exposed  are  sure  to  suffer  from 
blister.  If  it  could  be  managed,  the  uncovering 
should  be  gradual,  and  if  a  cold  spall  is  likely  to 
intervene,  the  trees  should  be  covered  again  for 
the  time  being.  Y.  A.  H. 


PROTECTING  PE.\CHE3  WHILST  IN  BLOOM. 

Most  gardenjrs  are  aware  of  the  advantages 
resjlting  from  protecting  Peich  and  Ne:;ia:ine 
trees  whilst  in  bloom,  but  the  mode  of  doing  this 
has  to  be  gauged  according  to  the  ways  and  means 
at  command.  The  worst  form  of  protor.tion  is  that 
where  it  has  to  be  kept  over  tlie  trees  permanently 
the  whole  time  they  are  in  bloom,  and  very  often 
much  beyond  this  period  if  the  weather  should  be 
CDld  and  unseasonable.  By  far  the  le  ist  objection- 
able of  fixed  coverings  is  fish  netting;  light  and  air 
cm  penetrate  through  this,  but  not  so  those  close- 
woven  fabrics  which  are  often  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  these  are  fixe  J  over  the  trees  they 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  semi-darkness,  and  the 
flowers  as  they  op3D.  on  account  of  the  sublued 
light,  are  greatly  weakened,  and  the  fructifying 
organs  correspondingly  so.  Under  such  treatment 
only  weak  flowers  can  be  expected,  and  although 
a  fair  proportion  of  them  may  .=et,  yet  on  account 
of  the  imperfect  state  of  the  fertdising,  the  small 
fruits  fail  to  swell.  Not  only  does  this  clo=e 
covering  conduce  to  the  above  evil,  but  it 
also  tends  to  w.iat  gardeners  term  blister.  This 
c^nnot  be  termed  a  disease,  but  it  is  brought  alioat 
by  cold  winds  acting  upon  the  young  and  tender 
foliage,  and  is  ace  derated  more  or  less  by  sudden 
exposure  after  a  lengthened  period  of  close  cover- 
ing. Some  people  look  upon  blister  as  a  natural 
outcome  of  a  co'.d  and  untoward  spring,  but  I  hive 
proved  that  it  can  be  almost  entirely  prevent^d- 
W.th  the  roots  working  in  suitable  soil  and  not  too 
far  from  the  surface,  tliey  .are  more  under  the 
influence  of  solar  warmth,  and  the  root-action 
is  correspondingly  strengthened.  Many  gardeners 
have  to  resort  to  the  most  primitive  metliods  of 
covering  ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
trees  will  escape  all  the  ills  that  are  likely  to  befall 
them  daring  an  untoward  spring.  With  me  blister 
is  quite  unknown.  Keeping  thj  roots  worknj  in 
aa  active  state  is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  of 
open-air  Peach  culture,  and  with  this  assured, 
blister  and  non-setting  will  not  be  heard  of. 

The  whole  length  of  our  Peach  wall— 10)  yards — 
is  surmounted  with  a  glass  coping,  or  rather  a 
ff.imework,  into  which  are  fixed  squares  of  rolleJ 
plate  glass  just  previous  to  the  trees  coming  into 
bloom.  Some  people,  I  know,  look  upon  this  as  an 
e-tpensive  luxury,  but  it  has  piid  for  itself  over 
an  I  over  a;ain  from  surplus  fruits  soM.  .Vlong 
the  front  are  stretched,  or  rather  bung,  lengths  of  a 


Penzance,  &c.,  were  entirelydestroyerl,  and  Cooling's 
(an  excellent  variety)  suffered  terribly.  A'eitch's 
Model  and  Maincrop  were  the  least  injured. 
Spinach,  Parsley,  and  spring  Cabbage  also  suffered. 
The  weather  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several 
weeks  unvisually  mild  for  the  second  month  of  the 
year.  Although  a  good  de.il  of  r.iin  has  fallen 
during  the  month,  we  have  had  drying  winds  and 
occasional  sunshine  to  enable  us  between  showers 
to  sow  Broad  Beans,  Peas,  Spinach,  &c.  Fruit 
trees  and  bushes  are  fairly  well  set  with  bloom 
buds.  Roses,  Ribes,  and  Lilacs  are  nearly  in  full 
leaf.  I  hope  that  they  may  not,  as  in  many  pre- 
vious years,  receive  a  sudden  check. — P.  David- 
son, In-ernc  Minster  Oardcns,  Blamlford,  Feb- 
rnarij  18. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Apple  the  Sandvingliam.— .Vlthous^h  this  is 
looked  upon  as  hoin*^  a  good  Apple  for  the  month  of 
January,  it  will  keep  well  nnfl  the  end  of  February. 
It  is  of  handsome  shape.  Although  it  does  not  carry 
a  lot  of  colour,  it  i.s  a  sort  likely  to  be  largely  grown. 

Apple  Round  Winter  Nonsuch. — For  fruit- 
ing in  a  young  state,  as  we'l  as  b.'ing  a  good  winter 
Apple,  this  i-;  Je?erping  of  notice.  With  me  where  :iU 
other  sorts  colour  so  well  this  Apple  re.maini  quite 
green  until  gathered,  changing  then  gradually  to  a 
pale  yellow.— E.  M. 

Apple  Gloria  Mundi. — This  Apple,  which,  ac- 
i/ording  to  Dr.  Hogg  in  his  "Fruit  Maiurd,"  has  no 
les?  thin  sis  names  be.sides  its  original,  is  supposed  not 
to  keep  longer  than  Christmas,  but  with  lue  it  keeps 
quite  fresh  until  the  middle  of  February.  I  cannot 
re^omoiead  it  for  a  stntng  soil,  it  b/iu^  too  liab.e  to 
cauker. — K.  JI. 

Apple  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.— It  'm 
generally  considered  that  this  Appb  is  not  good  longafttr 
Christinas,  lout  this  year  I  have  been  able  t  .^  keep  it 
fresh  and  plump  until  the  ead  of  February.  It  is  a 
grand  Apple  in  every  respect,  hut  when  growing  in 
strong  soil  it  does  not  bear  freely  until  the  trees  are 
old.— JI. 

Apple  King  of  the  Pippins.  —  Where  the 
fruits  of  this  variety  were  free  from  blemi-ih  of  any 
kind  in  the  .skin  at  the  time  of  gathering,  they  hive 
kept  really  well  this  season  ;  some  with  mo  were  quite 
fresh  as  late  as  the  m-ddle  of  February.  This  i?  a 
really  first-class  Apple  for  a  cottager,  especially  whore 
th.'  soil  is  light. — E. 

Apple  Alfriston.— One  of  the  best  of  late  Apples 
is  the  al.)ove  ;  its  keeping  quxlities  are  well  known  to 
t'jose  wh(.)  hive  had  any  exper'ence  of  it,  and  those 
wh )  have  not  shouVI  lose  no  time  in  securing  a  tree. 
Tlie  fruit  with  ordinary  care  keeps  quite  plump  uitil 
March  is  well  hi.  The  habit  of  growth  is  upright ; 
therefore,  if  any  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  wished 
t  >  be  grown  underneath,  this  sort  is  a  capital  one  to 
plant. 


The  weather  and  the  work — So  far  as  we 

have  gone,  the  winter  on  the  whole  has  been 
favourable.  Outdoor  work,  such  as  trenching, 
pruning,  digging,  &o.,  were  finished  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  autumn  was  mUI  and  well  suited 
for  refilling  beds  with  spring  blooming  plants 
(generally  more  appreciated  than  summer  bedders). 
althoagh  last  year  some  of  the  latter  kept  in  bloom 
till  late  in  November.  A  severe  frost,  varying  in 
intensity  from  5°  to  23°,  set  in  a  week  before 
Christmas  and  lasted  till  January  8,  when  we  had 
a  snowstorm  of  two  diys'  standing.  The  severity 
of  the  frost  made  sad  havoc  in  the  kitdien  gsrdm 
Tender   Broccoli,  such  as  .Snow's  Wmter   Wnite, 


Ferns. 


TREE  FERNS  FOR  COOL  HOUSES  OR 
FERNERIES. 

Du'KsoNiA  ANTARCTICA. — As  far  as  general 
utility  and  hardiness  are  concerned,  there  is 
probably  no  Tree  Fern  to  equal  or  surpass 
Dicksonia  antarctica.  It  is  useful  from  quite 
the  small  plant  when  only  emerging  out  of  the 
seedling  stage  up  to  the  grand  specimens  of.  im- 
ported growth  witir  their  noble-looking  stems. 
They  are  particularly  useful  whilst  in  .about 
ti-inch  pots  ;  when  well  established  therein 
they  can  be  used  for  decoration  with  good 
eliect,  making  first-rate  vase  plants.  Plenty  of 
water,  of  course,  must  be  given  them  ;  this  is 
only  a  natural  sequence  when  dealing  with  this 
and  other  Tree  Ferns  in  a  thriving  state.  The 
style  of  growth  of  this  Fern  whilst  still  in  its 
earlier  stages  of  development  is  very  pleasing. 
It  is  then  of  a  more  spreading  character  tlian 
later  on,  for  as  it  attains  height  and  vigour  a 
more  erect  growth  is  assumed.  When  young 
plants  begin  to  show  signs  of  forming  a  stem 
their  growth  in  this  direction  can  be  consider- 
aloly  hastened  by  working  a  ring  of  Sphagnum 
Moss  around  the  stem  at  the  base.  'This  pro- 
cess can  and  should  afterwards  be  followed  up 
as  the  roots  take  hold  of  it,  adding  at  the  base 
so  as  to  increase  tlie  diameter,  and  also  up- 
w.ards  amongst  the  stems  of  the  fronds  to  add 
to  the  height.  By  this  means  I  Iiave  been  en- 
abled to  increase  the  height  considerably,  as 
much  as  1  foot  in  three  year.s  wlien  once  a  good 
start  was  made.  Unless  this  system  of  increas- 
ing the  height  of  the  stems  is  understood,  it  may 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  logical.  That  it  is  so 
ill  fact  I  have  myself  proved  conclusively.  To 
facilitate  the  process,  the  old  fronds  as  they 
fade  and  are  cut  otF  should  be  left  about  a 
coviple  or  3  inches  longer  than  is  usually  done  ; 
this  affords  a  means  of  support  to  the  Moss, 
which  can  .also  be  worked  up  amongst  the  fresh 
green  fronds  .as  well.  Then  by  keeping  it  all 
moist,  not  only  by  the  syringe,  but  also  with 
the  watering  pot  (with  a  rose  on),  pouring  it 
over  the  crown,  fresh  roots  will  soon  push  out 
and  take  entire  hold  of  the  Moss.  This  process 
of  mossing  up  is  entirely  difi'erent  from  that  of 
mossing  up  an  old  stem,  an  imported  one,  for 
instance  ;  it  is  not  often  in  this  latter  case  that 
sufficient  roots  will  push  forth  to  hold  up  the 
Moss.  In  the  former  the  roots  in  process  of 
time  envelop  all  the  Moss,  making  a  stout  and 
massive  looking  stem.  I  w.as  once  somewhat 
perplexed  when  dealing  with  two  fine  stems  of 
this  Fern.  I  could  not  understand  wliy  they 
did  not  thrive  better  than  they  did  soon  after 
taking  charge  of  them.  Being  some  9  feet  or  so 
in  height  they  could  not  be  kept  quite  so  moist 
.as  I  desired.  Upon  a  olo.se  examination  I  found, 
to  my  surprise,  that  the  two  stems  were  de.ad 
ones,  holes  having  been  made  in  the  crowns 
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and  two  young  plants  turned  out  therein.  This 
was  a  way  of  making  up  to  say  the  least  that 
was  not  commendal)le,  nor  was  it  any  credit  to 
those  who  had  done  it. 

In  Williams's  book  on  Ferns  is  given  a  plate 
of  Dicksoniaantarctica  covered  with  snow  in  one 
of  its  native  habitats.  At  Kew  Gardens  there 
are  noble  specimens  of  it  in  the  temperate  or 
Australian  house,  whilst  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
there  is  to  be  seen  such  a  group  of  it  as  cannot 
be  matched  in  ray  opinion  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  Most  of  these  latter  are  plants  that 
have  to  a  great  extent  made  their  stem  growth 
in  this  country.  Standing  as  they  do  over  the 
Lily  tank  they  receive  assistance  from  the  mois- 
ture arising  therefrom.  Those  at  Kew,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly,  are  planted  out  and 
grow  with  amazing  vigour,  the  fronds  being 
unusually  long.  This,  and  other  Tree  Ferns 
also,  are  frequently  given  far  more  shade  than 
they  require.  In  small  houses  where  quite  close 
to  the  glass  some  little  shading  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  in  all  respects  a  great  mistake  to 
shade  them  at  all  in  larger  houses.  At  the 
Crystal  Palace  there  is  no  shade  given  them  ; 
they  are  a  long  way  from  the  glass  it  is  true  ; 
thus  to  some  extent  any  passible  danger  from 
burning  would  be  averted.  At  Kew  they  are 
closer  to  the  glass,  but  not  shaded  I  think,  yet 
thriving  so  well.  At  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  no  shade  is  given  them,  although 
closer  even  to  the  glass,  the  roof  being  of  a 
ridge  and  furrow  construction,  yet  in  the  best 
of  health.  At  Gunnersbury  Park  there  are  two 
noble  plants,  supposed  to  be  the  two  finest 
stems  in  the  country,  the  house  a  lofty  one, 
but  the  plants  are  even  then  sunk  into  the 
ground  to  prevent  them  touching  the  glass ; 
no  shading  here  again  is  ever  given  them. 
These  instances  are  ample  to  jirove  that  shad- 
ing is  not  necessary  save  in  small  houses. 
With  too  much  or  constant  shade,  the  fronds 
are  not  nearly  so  enduring,  being  at  the  same 
time  liable  to  what  I  take  to  be  a  disease 
concurrent  with  shade  and  too  much  moisture. 
The  fronds  assume  a  brownish  appearance  some- 
what similar  to  what  one  might  attribute  to 
red  spider,  but  with  no  evidence  of  insects  at 
all.  This  will  extend  from  the  tips  of  the 
pinnre  and  in  due  course  make  the  fronds  quite 
unsightly.  In  one  house  where  several  plants 
of  Tree  Ferns  were  grown,  this  failing  used  to 
occur  every  summer  season,  the  house  being 
heavily  shaded  and  kept  very  moist.  The 
shading  was  at  last  dispensed  with  entirely, 
and  the  growth  afterwards  was  as  healthy  as 
possible,  this  being,  I  think,  quite  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  source  of  the  complaint. 

In  the  way  of  insect  pests  the  black  thrips 
is  about  the  most  troublesome,  attacking  the 
lower  fronds  mainly,  and  if  it  is  not  detected, 
it  will  soon  disfigure  them.  Where  the  syringe 
does  not  frequently  reach  the  fronds  on  the  lower 
sides  there  will  be  a  congenial  breeding-place 
for  this  insect.  Brown  scale  is,  next  to  thrips, 
the  most  troublesome,  and  if  not  stopped 
in  time  will  quite  spoil  the  fronds.  Both 
insects  may,  however,  be  kept  under  by  or- 
dinary methods,  the  former  by  the  syringe  and 
fumigation,  the  latter  by  hand-picking  and  light 
cleaning  with  a  soft  brush  and  a  weak  insecti- 
cide. When  plants  are  very  much  pot-bound 
and  no  further  shift  is  desirable,  a  narrow  mar- 
gin of  fibrous  peat  and  Moss  may  be  built  up 
around  the  rims  of  the  pots.  The  roots  will 
soon  lay  hold  of  thi.s,  and  provision  will  be  made 
for  more  efl'ectual  watering.  This  is  quite  ne- 
cessary in  the  case  of  jjlants  with  large  heads, 
for  even  where  a  fair  amount  of  room  was  ori- 
ginally allowed  for  watering,  I  have  noted  that 
in  due  course  the  roots  and  soil  would  be  almost 


level  with  the  tops  of  the  pots.  Weak  farmyard 
manure  water,  or  that  made  with  guano  and  a 
little  soot,  will  greatly  help  such  plants.  When 
in  this  condition,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give 
them  too  much  water,  two  or  three  times  a  day 
being  none  too  often  to  water  them  in  hot 
weather.  I  once  had  a  plant  in  a  No.  1  pot 
which  in  course  of  time  cracked  the  pot  by  rea- 
son of  the  mass  of  roots,  the  growth  always 
beingextremely  vigorous.  When  the  young  fronds 
appear,  and  that  in  quantity  together,  which 
is  the  usual  way  in  the  case  of  healthy  plants  ; 
it  is  an  indication   that   even  closer  attention 


plant  upwards  this  Cyathea  is  extremely  hand- 
some, and  worthy  of  every  attention.  Com- 
pared with  the  foregoing  it  is  also  much  scarcer, 
but  it  should  not  be.  In  my  opinion  it  .should 
have  a  more  peaty  soil  than  the  Dicksonia,  only 
a  little  turfy  loam  being  used,  whilst  the  other 
may  have  half  and  half.  Although  it  is  a  strong 
grower  when  in  a  healthy  state,  it  does  not 
make  such  a  quantity  of  roots  as  in  the  other 
case  ;  this  can  be  readily  attributed  to  tlie  com- 
paratively lesser  number  of  fronds  usually 
borne  by  a  plant  of  relative  size.  I  .should  add 
as    regards     the     soil    that     I     would     use    a 


Tlie  Tasnmnian  Tree  Fern  (Dicksonia  antarctica). 


must  be  given  them  for  watering.  With  a  ring 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  young  fronds  growing 
quickly,  the  resources  of  any  one  plant  must  be 
severely  taxed,  and  a  check  at  such  times  means 
the  crippling  of  the  fronds,  the  points  not 
developing  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner.  Next 
to  Dicksonia  antarctica,  I  consider 

CvATHE.\  DE.\LB.\T.\  the  most  useful  and  ser- 
viceable of  Tree  Ferns.  It  may  not  be  quite 
so  hardy,  but  as  regards  its  beauty  it  even  sur- 
passes, in  my  opinion,  the  first-named.  It  is 
well  termed  the  Silver  Tree  Fern  by  reason  of 
the  glaucous,  silvery  shading  of  the  lower 
sides  of  the  fronds.  The  pale  green  of  the 
upper  sides  of  the  same  also  makes  it  quite 
distinct.  The  stems  are  not  usually  so  stout 
either,  except  when  jilanted  out.     From  a  small 


little  Sphagnum  Moss  with  it,  chopped  up 
fine.  This  will  not  only  encourage  fresh  root 
action,  but  retain  moisture  as  well.  Cyathea 
dealbata  is  more  sensitive  even  than  Dick- 
sonia antarctica  to  drought  at  the  roots. 
If  it  remains  dry  for  but  a  short  time  and 
the  points  of  the  pinnw  commence  to  curl,  it 
will  be  irapcssible  to  restore  them  to  their  nor- 
mal condition.  Should  such  a  misfortune  arise 
in  either  case  shading  for  a  time  must  be  used, 
and  that  rather  heavily,  whilst  the  plant  is 
thoroughly  moistened  all  over  and  kept  so 
for  some  considerable  time.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
for  Cyathea  dealbata  to  be  troubled  with  in- 
sects ;  at  least  this  has  been  my  experience, 
and  I  have  grown  both  from  small  plants  to 
specimens  for  several  years.     Anything  in  the 
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way  of  potting  may  very  well  be  attended  to 
now,  as  the  growth  will  soon  commence. 
Where  shifted  into  larger  pots  or  tubs  it  is 
hardly  ever  possible  to  do  much  to  the  old  ball 
when  it  is  a  mass  of  roots,  but  it  will  not  hurt 
to  cut  away  a  portion  at  the  base,  so  as  to  allow 
of  sufficient  depth  in  the  new  pot  or  tub,  with 
a  little  room  at  least  for  a  top-dressing.  Firm 
potting  is  I  consider  quite  essential,  otherwise 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  retain  the  old  ball  in  a 
moist  condition.  My  practice  has  been  to  pot 
firmly,  but  not  to  give  a  large  shift.  When 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  a  newly-potted  plant 
being  too  dry  at  the  centre,  a  few  holes  G  inches 
or  more  in  depth  should  be  made  in  the  old 
ball,  then  when  watered  the  desired  effect  will 
be  obtained.  I  would  only  advise  planting  out 
in  any  case  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  head 
room  ;  it  means  more  luxuriant  growth,  impart- 
ing more  shade  to  things  underneath  if  any  be 
grown  there.  True,  sucli  a  spot  would  be  con- 
genial to  such  as  Todeas  and  Hymenophyllums 
where  grown  in  quantity.  Plants  in  an  un- 
healthy state  should  be  reduced  so  as  to  go  into 
a  pot  of  the  same  size  or  a  smaller  one  accord- 
ing to  the  case.  A  Grower. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Orchids  at  Dublin. — Jlr.  Goodbody  sends  us 
from  Obelisk  Park,  Blackrock,  Dublin,  a  good  plKjto- 
srrapb  of  his  cbarmino;  Orchid  house  gay  with  Den- 
dr.biums,  Cattlcyas  and  other  Orchids  ia  season,  the 
whole  making  a  remarkably  tine  display. 

Narcissus  Santa  Maria. — This  is  a  beautiful 
Daffodil,  the  finest  introduced  by  Mr.  Barr  of  late 
years.  The  flowers  are  of  superb  colour,  deep  self 
yellow  both  trumpet  and  outer  segments,  bold  and 
of  robust  aspect,  whilst  the  growth  is  remarkably 
free.  We  have  seen  it  used  lately  with  success  as 
a  pot  plant,  but  it  may  also  be  made  a  good  note  of 
for  the  outdoor  garden. 

Iris  reticulata  was  verv  charming  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  !JIorse  at  Epsom.  The 
bulbs  were  in  large  clumps,  and  one  saw  dense 
masses  of  flowers  rich  in  colour  and  as  fragrant  as 
Violets.  At  this  season  of  the  year  when  few 
things  are  in  bloom  I.  reticulata  has  special  in- 
terest. It  grows  almost  anywhere  and  is  perfectly 
hardy.  We  should  like  to  see  it  more  planted  in 
gardens. 

Easter  Hellebores  from  Devon  — Every 
yeir  seems  to  add  new  varieties  to  my  hybiidised 
Lenten  Roses,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  send- 
ing you  a  few  specimens,  which  I  hope  may  reach 
you  in  good  condition. — T.  H.  Aruher-Hind. 

*,*  An  exquisitely  beautiful  collection  of  large 
and  spotted  forms  of  this  noble  plant  admirably 
grown.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  grown 
around  London. — Ed. 

Eranthis  cilicica  we  noticed  in  bloom  re- 
cently in  the  hardy  plant  house  at  Kew.  It 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Adalia,  and 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  well-known 
Winter  Aconite  (E.  hyemalis).  The  flowers  are 
similar  both  in  colour  and  expression,  but  there 
are  more  lobes  to  the  involucre  and  they  are  nar- 
rower. It  is  interesting,  but  not  distinct  enough 
to  merit  great  attention. 

Dafifodils  are  opening  fast.  PaUidus  prascox  is 
in  full  hloom  on  the  mound  near  the  Cumberland 
Gate  at  Kew,  its  soft  yellow  flowers  a  welcome 
contrast  to  the  more  brilliant  Crocuses  planted  in 
dense  masses— a  sheet  of  colour.  A  large  bed 
filled  with  the  variety  Golden  Spur  will  soon  be 
covered  with  yellow  flowers.  Thus  planted  the 
effect  is  very  rich.  In  the  rock  garden  N.  minor  is 
in  full  bloom,  also  the  little  N.  minimus. 

The  single  white  Camellia  (C.  japonica 
alba)  is  worth  a  note  as  seen  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Morse  at  Epsoro.  Large  plants  in  full  bloom 
there   a    few  days  ago  were  very  beautiful,  the 


flowers  of  the  purest  white  set  off  with  tha  yellow 
bunch  of  stamens.  It  is  a  valuable  and  effective 
plant,  and  the  flowers  useful  for  cutting,  being  of 
such  marked  purity  and  size  when  fully  expanded, 
whilst  they  are  produced  freely  at  a  se  isjn  of  the 
year  when  white  flowers  are  in  request. 

A  charming  edging  of  spring-flowering  bulbs 
is  composed  of  Narcissus  minimus,  N.  ntnus,  the 
Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa  Lucilia;)  and 
Snowdrops.  The  combination  is  deli.;htful,  N. 
nanus  flowering  a  little  later  than  N.  minimus. 
Those  who  wi.sh  to  get  pretty  effects  in  the  early 
spring  by  the  use  of  inexpensive  bulbs  should  take 
note  of  this  arrangement.  Individually,  these 
flowers  are  beautiful,  but  when  thus  associated 
they  gain  in  interest. 

Grafted  Lilacs  in  Frince.— "J.  C.  B." 
makes  a  curious  error  about  these,  as  until  lately 
it  was  quite  the  exception  to  get  any  Lilacs  but 
grafted  ones  in  France.  I  bought  a  fine  collection 
from  a  man  with  a  good  repute  as  a  Lilac  grower, 
ani  they  were  all  grafted  on  the  wretched  Privet, 
and  those  that  are  alive  look  much  worse  now 
than  when  1  got  them  six  years  ago.  I  believe  a 
large  number  of  these  Lilacs  come  from  France  to 
die  and  not  to  live,  but  soon  I  hope  our  own  and 
other  nurserymen  will  propagate  the  Lilac  in  the 
easy  ways  which  '•  J.  G.  B."  so  properly  recom- 
mends.— G.  J.  L. 

Saxifraga  Boydi  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  Saxifrages  in  bloom  now.  It  is  a  fine  com- 
panion to  S.  Burseriana,  also  in  full  beauty;  but 
whilst  the  flowers  of  this  species  are  pure  white, 
those  of  S.  Boydi  are  of  a  delicate  primrose 
colour,  peculiarly  soft  and  pleasing.  The  growth 
is  compact  and  dwarf,  and  on  every  rockery  it 
should  have  a  place.  Like  S.  Burseriana,  it  is  very 
pretty  in  small  pots  in  the  greenhouse  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  (Fortius  variety).— This 
very  fine  variety  was  commencing  to  bloom  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Morse  at  Epsom. 
It  is  an  exceptionally  good  form,  and  raised  in 
France.  The  leafage  is  remarkably  robust,  the 
flower-spikes  also  strong,  the  bells  large  and  of 
the  purest  white.  There  are  many  good  varieties 
of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  cidiivation.  but  this 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  best.  When  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Morse  a  few  years  ago  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  it  was  given  an 
award  of  merit. 

Lenten  Roses  of  many  kinds  are  in  bloom  at 
Kew.  Helleborus  orientalis  is  planted  in  the 
wilder  spots  with  excellent  effect,  the  greenish 
white  flowers  appearing  in  profusion,  and  visitors 
to  the  Royal  Gardens  will  find  several  forms 
in  perfection  in  the  rock  garden,  as  H.  orientalis, 
H,  antiquornm,  II.  palli^Ius,  H.  colchicus  var.  punc- 
tatus,  H.  hybridus  and  the  ashy  grey-coloured  H. 
purpurascens.  The  Lenten  Roses  form  a  class  of 
plants  that  connect  winter  with  spring  ;  they  carry 
on  the  season  of  flowers  until  the  Daffodils  are  in 
full  bloom. 

Evergreen  trees  in  N.  America.— Mr.  O.  C. 
Simonds,  of  Chicago,  sends  us  some  beautiful 
photographs  of  the  effect  of  snow  on  Hemlocks 
and  other  Pines  there  in  winter.  They  show  some 
very  graceful  and  natural  planting,  and  how  well 
the  Americans  photograph.  They  are  of  scenes 
in  Graceland  Cemetery  in  Chicago,  of  which  ceme- 
tery Mr.  Simonrfs  is  superintendent.  It  would  be 
rather  interesting  to  us  to  know  the  Evergreens 
that  are  quite  hardy  in  that  region  where  the 
winters  are  so  severe.  Although  we  can  grow 
many  evergreen  trees  in  England,  yet  we  often  err 
in  planting  what  are  not  reaby  hardy,  though 
some  seem  to  thrive  apace  at  first.  In  one  of 
the  photographs  sent  we  notice  the  Austrian  Pine 
seemingly  happy. 

Flowers  at  Chester. — Andromeda  japonica  in 
the  open  border  is  particularly  fine  here  now.  The 
dense  racemes  of  pure  white  flowers,  hanging  from 
coral  like  sta'ks,  are  arranged  most  gracefully,  as 
you  will  observe,  above  tufts  of  healthy  foliage. 
The  general  character  of  the  plant  is  charming, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  precious  plants  early  i.i 
the  season.  EpigKii  repens,  with  its  delicate  odour, 


ought  to  command  a  wide  circle  of  admirers.  The 
little  spray  we  send  you  was  pulled  from  a  plant  un- 
sheltered in  the  open  air,  and  gives  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  effect  of  a  group  of  it.  The  spray 
of  bloom  of  Rhododendron  omniflorum  sent  is 
from  plants  protected  in  a  cold  frame.  It  is 
a  charming  addition  to  the  floral  resources  of 
early  March.  Amongst  the  bits  of  bright  beauty 
which  offer  themselves  for  attention  on  a  March 
morning,  Bryanthus  erectus  claims  a  place.  The 
sprig  sent  was  plucked  from  a  plant  standing  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  is  strikingly  pretty  when  fresh  and 
undamaged  by  postal  transit.— DiCKSOSS. 

Notes  from  Loxwood,  Sussex.— The  follow- 
ing plants  are  in  bloom  in  my  rock  garden :  Saxi- 
fraga Burseriana,  S.  Rocheliana,  S.  luteo-purpurea, 
S.  sancta,  S.  oppositifolia,  and  the  lovely  S.  Boydi. 
Anemone  blanda  has  been  beautiful  for  the  last 
three  weeks.  Self-sown  feedlings  are  springing  up 
in  many  places.  One  cannot  have  too  much  of 
this  lovely  early  Anemone.  Soldanella  alpina  is 
in  full  bloom.  It  has  never  flowered  here  before, 
and  the  result  has  been  obtained  by  elevating  a 
small  piece  of  glass  over  it  through  the  winter. 
Hardy  Cyclamens  are  very  bright.  How  they  revel 
in  a  mixture  of  sand,  leaf-mould  and  mortar  rub- 
bish I  Iris  reticulata  has  been  out  the  last  ten 
days,  a  variety  I  have  as  Nelsoni  being  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  type.  Narcissus  minimus  and 
Muscari  azureum  out  together  make  a  charming 
combination.  With  good  patches  of  Erica  carnea 
and  alba  and  many  coloured  Primroses,  the  rockery 
is  very  bright,  and  Chionodoxas,  Puschkinias, 
Scillas,  Sec,  are  opening  very  fast  this  mild  weather. 
A  few  thousand  Crocuses  planted  in  Grass  have 
been  a  sheet  of  gold  for  the  last  week.— M.  C, 
Loxti-uoil  House,  Billinghiirst,  Siihscj: 


Blue  Primroses.- Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  brings  us 
from  his  garden  at  Oakwood  a  beautiful  gathering  of 
these  from  aljciut  thirty  distinct  seeiUings  from  Scott 
Wilson.  Among  them  are  various  shades  of  blue, 
lavender,  and  purple,  and  some  of  the  varieties  have  a 
very  distinct  eye. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  society 
wiU  hold  its  next  display  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vege- 
tables in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  March  14.  At  3  o'clock  the 
Rev.  Prof.  Henslow  will  lecture  on  "  Some  effects  of 
growing  plantj  under  glass  of  various  colours." 

Galanthus  Foster!.  — In  looking  over  some 
plants  of  Galantlnis  Fosteri  received  from  Herr  Max 
Leicbtlin  t«o  years  ago,  one  flower  attracted  my 
attention  as  bting  larger  than  the  others.  On 
exai  ination  I  found  that  it  had  four  sepals  and  four 
petals.  Will  any  reader  tell  me  if  this  has  been 
observed  before  ? — W.  M. 

Purple  in  flowers. — We  have  had  several 
communications  from  our  friends  on  the  great 
purple-purple  question  which  we  regret  we  cannot 
find  space  for.  We  hope  our  friends  will  write  us 
on  things  more  useful  to  the  reader  than  questions 
as  to  the  colours  of  flowers,  which  are  not,  we  fear, 
understood  by  our  readers  generally. 


Planting  shrubs  (East  Devon). -Xuy  time  in 
the  autumn  would  he  suitable. 

Names    of  plants.  — H.    Fincepif.- Restrepia 

elegans. J-    Thompson. — 1,    Lycaste    plana;     2, 

Masillaria  leptoaepala  ;    .3,  Cattleya  Trianae. -John 

Hemings.—l,  Asplenium  Bolangeri  ;  2,  Aspidium 
trifoliatum ;    3,   Xiphobolus   pertusus ;    4,    Balantium 

CuJcita. U.  Thomas. — ] ,  Odoutcglossum  gloriosum ; 

2,  Oncidium  cacullatum  ;  3,  Pilumna  lasa  ;  4,  Phjjus 

WaUichi. y.  X— It  appears  to  be  Dictyograrama 

japonica;    send  again   when   fertile.-; W.  Griffiths, 

Cardiff. — 1,  Hymeuophyllum  tunhiidgense  ;  2,  As- 
plenium   tenell'um  ;     3,    Odontosoria    tenuifolia  ;     4, 

Hypdepis    distans. G.     Everett.— \,     Peperomia 

marmorata ;    2,    TiUandsia  Lindeni  ;    3,  Erantliemum 

pidchellum. C.  Le   Grand. — Ataecia    cristata. 

E.  Tr.— 1,  Saccolabium  Harrisonianum  ;  2,  Lyeasta 
Measuresiaiia  ;      3,     Odontoglossum     gloriosum ;      4, 

Cypripedium     eallosum. B.     Frampton.— Flowers 

quite  spoiled  ;  impossible  to  do  anything  with  them. 

Pfrf.— Scilla  bifolia. — J.  Bramleu.—l,  Asplenium 

viviparum  ;  2,  Pteris  cretica  albolineata  ;  3,  not 
recognised .;  4,  Francoa  ramosa. 
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SHEPPERSON'S 

NOVELTIES  and  SPEOIAUTIES. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR  OF  ADVERTISING. 


The  following  novelties  find  specialities  having  all  been  grown 
in  a  very  exposed  fcitnation  high  up  on  tte  Derbyebire  hills, 
are  very  hardy,  stocky,  and  healthy,  very  different  to  weak 
seedlings  grown  in  warm  favoured  situations  which  look  nice, 
but  very  rarely  succeed  well.  All  carriage  free  for  cash  with 
order.     Descriptive  List  free. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (Special  Culture).— 
Not  a  colle 'tiin  of  old-fashioned  sorts,  but  the  cream 
only  of  the  be^t  English,  P'reneh,  American,  and  .Tai>anese 
riisers,  including  the  very  latest  novelties;  good  well-roottd 
plants,  12.  for  28.  ;  25  for  33.  (id.,  warranted  true  to  name  ;  12 
selected  extra  varieties,  all  new,  of  1S91  and  1892,  for  4s. 

PANSIES  (a  great,  speciality). — Five  silver 
cup3  and  other  prizes,  the  cream  only  of  the  most  note  i 
raisers,  tlie  lattst  new  sorts  and  the  winners  at  all  the  great 
shows  ;  good  plants,  correctly  named,  show  or  fancy,  12  f.  r  3s.  ; 
2b  fur  f>^  tid.  ;  bO  for  10s.  Cd.";  100  varieties,  20s.  ;  also  seed.  Is. 
and  2s.  (Id.  j^er  jiacket. 

"r)ORONICUMS   (Golden    Stars    or   HarJy 

-L-'  Marguerites).— Three  distinct  first-c'asa  sortp,  Hai-pur 
Crewe,  C'lusi  and  Plantsgineum  Excelsum,  1  tach  for  le.  6d. ; 
2  for  2s.  Bd. 

(CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  and  CLOVES 

V_y  of  the  finest  named  hardy  bordtr  varieties  ;  many  grand 
new  sorts  ;  stro  g  layers  wintered  outside,  6  for  2s.  (id.  ;  12  (or 
4s.  ;  2i  in  twelve  var!e'ios  for  7s.  (3d.  ;  a'so  seel  fiom  above 
pplendid  coUectio.-,  Is.  uLd  2s  Od.  pcrp^tket. 

PHLOXES  (Perennials).— Special  culture  of 
car'y  and  I'lte  varieties  ;  the  cream  f  n'y  from  Down'e, 
Laird  &  8u)is,  Kclway,  Ware,  and  other  first-cliaa  gi'owcr^, 
ti  fine  varieties,  2b.  ;  12  for  38.,  true  to  came  ;  strong  stools  to 
bloom  well. 

GEUMS.— The  new  double  Scarlet,  a  splen- 
did  liardy  free-blooming  plant  and  fine  for  cutting  ; 
strong  tw.  .year-old  plants,  12  hv  Is.  6d.  ;  26  for  23.  fd.  ;  lOt),  9s. 

CANTEKBURY  BELLS.  —  Grand  new 
CI 'lours  and  now  forms,  double  and  single  Telescopes,  Hose- 
inliose,  f'upano  Saucer,  and  other  va  iciies  ;  13  plants  to  bloom 
well,  Is.  6d.  ;  25  for  2s,  6d.  ;  100,  93.  ;  also  ssed,  6d.  and  Is.  per 
packet. 

VIOLAS  (luring  the  last  feAv  years  have  come 
to  the  front  as  few  flowers  have  ever  dono  ;  they  t re 
wanted  everywliere,  ard  very  few  plants  produce  so  fine  a 
d  splay  for  so  little  tr.  uble.  1  have  a  grand  co'lection,  includ- 
ing many  new  varieties  ;  12  varieties  named,  28.  ;  25  for  3s.  I5d. ; 
100,  12a.  ;  seed  Is.  per  packet. 

"I  O  Pure  iSnow-white  Garden  PINKS, sweetly 

J-  jU     scented.  Is.  ad.  ;  25  for  2s.  fid.  ;  100,  Os. 

NEW  HAliDY  JAPANESE  PRIMULAS 
(Hybrids  of  Priznula  Sieboldi).— This  new  class  of  hardy 
Primula  which  has  become  so  popular  either  for  the  outside 
border  or  the  greenhouse  ;  since  its  introduction  it  has  been 
greatly  improved,  the  new  varieties  being  really  grand.  The 
following  collection  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Geggie,  the 
celebrated  raiser,  whose  collection  hafe  gained  first  prizes,  gold 
medals,  and  first  class  certificates  at  Cr3'stal  Palace,  Royal 
Horticultural,  Royal  Botanic,  and  other  important  societies; 
t»  distinct  varieties,  named,  38.  ;  12  for  os. 

NEW  WHITE  BORDER  PINK,  Her 
Majesty  (Ware).— Flowers  very  full,  very  large,  and 
remarkably  strong  ;  c  institution  pure  white  and  fragrant ;  has 
received  a  large  number  of  firtt  class  ceitificates  ;  a  really 
grand  new  variety ;  "2  for  Is  6d. ;  3  for  2s.  ;  6  for  Ss.  6d. 

AURICULA  (Alpines).— A  splendid  collec- 
tion,  the  result  of  maity  years'  careful  selection  ;  strong 
plants  to  bluom  well,  very  diflferentto  untried  seedlings,  12  for 
33.  ;  25  for  53.  Od.  ;  seed.  Is.  per  packet. 

ASTERS  (MICHAELMAS  DAISIES).— 
Unrivalled  hardy  autumn-fiowering  border  plants  and 
for  cut  flowers  ;  a  grand  collection  of  the  latest  improved 
colours,  as  pi-n-a  white,  pink,  bright  mauve,  &c.  ;  i5  distinct 
sorts  for  Is.  (id,  ;  12  for  2s.  (jd.  ;  25  in  12  varieties,  4s.  6d. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  &  CLOVES. 
—Strong  yea--old  plants,  seedlings  from  the  finest 
named  varieties,  will  produce  iO  p  r  cent,  fine  double  flowers 
of  the  very  best  colours  only,  such  as  white,  pink,  scarlet, 
crimson,  purple,  yellow,  striped,  spotted,  &c.  ;  ]2  varieties, 
2-!.  lid.  ;  6  for  Is.  l.id.  ;  100,  16s. 

ALVA   MOSCHATA.— Pink  and  white, 

hardy  border  p'ants,  grand  for  cutting,  Is.  6d.  per 
dozen  ;  25  for  28.  6d  ;  KO,  9s. 

POPPIES  have  now  made  theu-  way  to  the 
front,  and  none  are  so  popular  .as  the  hardy  perennial 
vatieties  Nudicaule  and  Orientalis,  free  and  "continuous 
flowering  and  bright  striking  colours ;  6  for  Is.  6d. ;  12  for  2a.  6d.  ■ 
25  for  4s. 

GAILLARDIAS  (Perennial  Fyhrids).— A 
really  grand  collection  of  these  most  gorgeously  marked 
hardy  plants,  colours  scarlet,  crimson,  and  gold  of  different 
shades ;  blooms  all  summer  ;  6  for  le.  6d.  ;  12  for  2s.  Od.  ;  25 
for  45. 

PYRETHRUMS  (Double  and  Single).— A 
grand  collection  to  name,  tclfctert  from  the  best  Englii-h 
and  French  raisers;  as  a  hardy,  free-flowering,  ca^ily-giown 
plant  for  all  purposes,  the  P^rctkruras  aro  among  the  very 
uest ;  3  named  varieties,  Is.  (id. ;  0  for  23.  Gd. ;  12  for  4s. 


M 


1  O  Beautifully  Spotted  or  Pure  White  FOX- 

-L  —J     GLOVES  for" Is.  fid.  ;  25  for  28.  6d.  :  100,  Os. 

CARNATION  MARGUERITE.— Tbisgrand 
novelty  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  Carnation  family ;  it  commences  blooming  early  in 
stimmer  and  goes  on  till  late  autumn  ;  it  will  produce  qviitc  SO 
per  cent,  of  fine  double  flowers  ol:  the  most  beautiful  colours 
and  markings  ;  12  fcr  2s.  ;  25  for  3s.  fd. 

AURICULA   (Alpina),    the   real   old  Irish 
Dusty  Miller.— A  most  beautiful  hardy,  easily  grown 
sweetly-scented,  free-flowering  variety  ;    0  strong  i)lants,  2s.  ; 

l'-*  for  3s.  ;  100,  20s. 

IRIS  GERMAXICA.— Rivals  of  the  famed 
Orchid  flowers,  of  pcc'jli=r  formation  and  most  exquisitely 
marked  with  many  bright  and  distinct  colour**,  quite  hardy  ; 
3  named  varieties  for  Is.  6d.  ;  6  for  2s.  Gd   ;  12  for  4s. 

POLYANTHITS  and  PRIMROSE 
HYBRIDS.— Spl  ndid  mixed  colours;  finest  strain  grown; 
12,  Is.  6d.  ;  25,  2s.  6d. ;  103,  9s. ;  all  good  hardy  blooming  plants  ; 
als^  seed,  Gd.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

DELPHIXIUxMS.— A  splendid  lot  raised 
from  twelve  new  varieties  of  Kelway's  double  and  single, 
including  Lord  R.  Churchill,  Melton,  James  Kelway  and  otliers; 
good  plantt  to  bloom  well,  G  for  2g.  ;  12  for  38.  ;  H)  for  10s. ;  also 
seed,  Gd.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

PRIMULA  CASHMERIANA.— A  really 
fine  spring  flowering  plant,  colour  bright  mauvy  violet, 
f  ee  bloomer  ;  should  be  in  every  garden  ;  3  for  Is.  Od. ;  6  for 
23.  rid.  :  worth  dr.uble. 

-j  9     HARDY     PERENNIAL     BORDER 

_L  ^        PLANTS  (named),  distinct  and  useful  for  decoration 
and  cutting  purpo  es,  -^s. 

-|  9  DISTINCT  PLANTS  for  Windows,  2s. 

GERMAN  SCABIOUS.--Eight  distinct 
colours  of  this  most  beautiful,  hardy,  free-flowering,  easily 
grown  attractive  plant ;  really  grand  for  border  decoration  and 
cut  flowers  ;  12  for  Is.  Cd   ;  25  for  2s.  Gd. 

HOLLYHOCKS.— Warranted       all       fino 
double  flowers,  Chaters  select  strain  ;  strong  year-old 
plants  to  bloom  this  siuumer ;  12  varieties,  3s.  ;  6  v.arieties  2s. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  lOn  strong  healthy 
plants  of  fancy  and  show  PANSIE3  and  VIOLAS  for  an 
early  and  extra  show  for  the  borders,  uDnamed,  lOs.  ;  or  50 
for  5s.  6d. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— A   grand   col- 
lection,  including  many  grand  new  varietic<i  from  the  best 
English,  French,  and  American  raisers,  3s.  per  100. 

SAMDEL  SHEPPERSON,  Florist  and  Seedsman, 

PROSPECT  HOUSE,  BELPER,  DERBYSHIRE. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrse 

THE  FINEST  TYPE. 

Collected  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  John  Carder  (late  of  the 
firm  of  Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co.),  and  w^ose  selections 
have  proved  to  be  the  best  ever  Imported.  Our  grand  S-prine 
Collection  will  arrive  at  Southampton  on  March  22.  We  are 
t  poking  orders  for  delivery  fr^m  10s.  6d.  per  dozen,  and  also 
nfTer  now  cases  contairing  from  4(0  to  ."iOO  plants  as  receiv-  d. 
Such  plmts  in  cases  will  be  in  v.arious  sizes.  Offers  for  these 
Cases  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  us  privately. 

Fx>ed;    ^oi*smetn    &   Co. 

COLCHESTER. 


GARDEN  REQUISITES 

COCOA-NUT  FIBBS  BEFTJSE. 

4d.  per  bushel ;  lOO  for  S58.  ;  truck  Goose),  40a  ;  4-buBht 

bags,  4d.  each- 
LIGHT  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  58.  6d.  per  sack  ;  5  sacks, 

258.    Sacks,  4d.  each. 
BLACK    FlBBOUa    PEAT,    5s.    per   sack;    6    sacks,    238. 

Sacks,  4d.  each. 
COARSE  SILVER  SAND,  Is.   9d.   per  bushel,  158.  per  half 

ton,  268.  per  ton  ;  in  two-bushel  bags,  4d.  each. 
YELLOW     FIBROUS    LOAM,    PEAT    MOULD,    and    LEAF 

MOULD,  Is.  per  bushel.    SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  8s.  6d.  per 

sack.      Manures,    Garden    Sticks,    Vu-gin    Cork,    Tobacco 

Gloth,  Russia  Mats,  &c. 

Write  for  Free  Prick  List. 

ff.  0.  SMYTH,  F.R.H.S.,  21,  GoldsmithSt.,  DrwyLane. 

Lately  Oallep  17a,  Coal  Yari>. 


HICEETT'S  SWOSDOWN  FIAKHEIETTE 


7^d. 


j  Un.sljriukabk-.     Fatt  colours.     Beautifully  bnft. 
Unequalled    for    Ladies'    Underwear,    Night- 

J      dresses,  Gentlemen's  Shirts,  &c. 
w         1        I  Superior  to  flannel  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 
Y  3  ra,       I  Palti.ri^s  post/ne,  carrlmjc  jmiil. 

CARDIGAN  WORKS,  HIGH  STREEr,  BIRMINGHAM. 


yjEIGATE   SILVER    SAND.— Coarse  and 

-^  •^  tine,  on  rail  at  Iteigate  fetation,  7fl.  (id.  per  t/>u.  not  less 
than  4.ton  trucks.  Terms,  Ciish  with  order.  Apply  to  U.  SiM", 
Tlie  Pi-iory,  Retgate. 


We  are  the  Only  Makers  of  Lawn  Mowers  Appointed 

by  Eoyal  Warrant. 

MAKEBS   TO   BEE    MAJESTY    THE   QUEEN   AND 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

GREEN'S 


"SILENSIVIES80R"and 


(( 


NEW  IVIOIMARCH" 


LAWN  MOWING 
MACHINES 

FIRST,  FOREMOST  and  BEST  in  the  World. 


Evei'y  one  is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  eatisfaction, 

otherwise  it  may  be  returned  AT  OMCE  free  of  cost 

to  the  purchaser. 

SINGLE-HANDED  LAWN  MOWER. 

witn  Improved  Sttel  Chains. 
Wheels,  aod  Bandies  These 
Mowers  are  the  "Ne  Plus  Ultra" 
aad  "Acme  '  of  perfeciion  of  all 


lawn  Mowers 
extant. 


They  have  ar.-nd  ih-  i-bt  tor  upwards  of  thirty  y^ars,  and 
ave  oinied  off  EVERY  >^lGHEaT  PRIZE  which  has  be.n 
;iven  in  all  c  ses  of  competition. 


Tho/  con  be  Iml  of  an>f  Iroivinfinrhi'.  ^f'  ri-hmit,  ,tr  Fac'or  in  (he 
UiiiU'l  Kh'tnl'nn,  or  direct  fn»u  fin  Mn imhu-f,' n  rx. 

BE"WAHE  OF  DECEPTIVE  IMITATIONS. 

Repairs  promptly  done  at  both  our  Estab- 
lishments, and  for  the  trade  as  well  as 
others. 

iliSllMOSlALS,  OUT   OF  THOUSANDS  RECEIVED. 
Ro.vnl  "arriecs,  Windsor,  Jam.  28,  1890. 
To  Messrs.  Gpeen  A  Son,  Limited. 

Dear  fcir,— Tn  sending  you  the  enclosed  order  for  Liwn 
Mowere,  1  think  it  may  be  iuterefting  to  you  to  know  that  I 
am  still  nsing  'he  Bor  e  Machine  you  supplied  in  the  yeor 
185  :  it  is  in  p  rf  ct  order  even  now,  which  is  a  proof  that  the 
workma"8bip  is  fir'-t-cl'-ss,  and  spca'^s  for  itself.  As  to  your 
"Hand  Sllens  Messor,"  no  Lawn  Mowers  could  give  great  r 
satibfaction  (ither  to  myself  cr  to  the  men  who  work  them; 
they  ^ re  unequalled  During  the  seaeou  I  have  thtm  in  dily 
use  in  the  Royal  Gar^^ens  here  and  n-^ver  liave  theslighle&t 
trouble  with  them.  Your  machineB  are  also  the  only  ones  I 
have  in  use  at  the  Private  Gardens,  Hampton  Court  Palace  ; 
the  Royal  Lodge,  'Windsor  Great  Fark  ;  Cumberland  Lodge, 
and  the  Royal  Pavilion  Giounds,  Aldershot.  I  s^hall  feel  a 
1  reat  pleasure  in  rec  mmending  them  to  aU  my  friends. — I 
temain,  dear  firs,  yours  very  trid^,  Thomas  Jones. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Stiblino,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Buefeingham  Palace, 
writing  under  date  Feb.  24   ISHO,  says  :  . 

"  As  legards  the  work  your  42-inch  Horse  Mower  does  (which  ■  l 
'wo  years  ago  to  kthepla  e  of  the  one  yc  u  i-upplied  in  1863),  »  I 
I  miy  say  it  is  kci  t  in  constant  use  here  from  Februaiy  until  • 
the  end  of  the  mowing  teason,  and  continues  to  give   the 
greatest  satisfaction.     It  is  the  be»t  machioe  I  know  for  good 
woik  and  durahilitv,  and  your  '  Hand  tJilens  Mesfora'   also 
excel  all  others      We  have  no  other  Lawn  Mowers  in  u§e  here, 
and  I  always  recommend  them  to  all  my  friends  who  inquire 
about  Lawn  M"wers." 

Also   ROLLERS.    TENNIS     COURT   MARKERS,  and  ' 
GRABS  EDGE  CLIPPERS. 


THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON, 

ILiiimitecl, 

LEEDS  AND  LONDON. 

PRICE    LISTy     oN    Al'Ji'ijICATION' 
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"  This  la  an  Art 
Whloh  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  iTsetr  is  tliTVRE."— Shakespeare. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


MARKETING  FflUIT. 

Without  committing  myself  to  any  positiv 
assertion  in  the  matter,  I  am  yet  under  the  im 
pression  that  there  is  not  quite  so  mucli  fruit 
sold  from  private  gardens  as  was  the  case,  say, 
five  years  or  rather  more  ago.  Nor  are  the 
reasons  for  this  by  no  means  greatly-to-be-re- 
gretted decline  of  the,  at  one  time,  very  preva- 
lent practice  of  marketing  anything  and  almost 
everything  that  could  be  sold  from  a  garden  very 
far  to  seek.  Instead  of  market  gardening  as 
practised  by  private  gardeners  proving  such  a 
highly  remunerative  departure  as  employers 
fondly  imagined  it  would  be,  the  returns  were, 
in  verj'  many  instances,  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  strictly  fair 
account  had  been  kept,  the  balance  would  have 
shown  a  loss  on  working  expenses,  let  alone  the 
wear  and  tear  incidental  throughout.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  conjpetition  by  private  gardeners 
did,  and  still  does,  operate  injuriously  against 
bona  fide  market  growers,  inasmuch  as  it  serves 
to  swell  the  bulk  of  produce  consigned  to  the 
markets  and  keeps  down  prices  considerably. 
All  the  same,  market  growers  have  such  an  ad- 
vantage over  private  gardeners,  that  they  can 
afford  to  laugli  at  their  comparatively  puny 
eflbrts  to  compete  with  them.  Now-a-days  mar- 
ket salesmen  scarcely  thank  what  we  may  term 
amateurs  for  sending  driblets  of  anything  to 
them.  They,  and  more  especially  some  of  the 
Central  Avenue  fruiterers,  are  always  glad  to 
know  where  they  can  send  for  extra  fine  samples 
of  fruit  just  when  they  want  them,  in  response 
to  a  telegram  it  may  be,  and  they  also  fully 
appreciate  regular  supplies  of  first-class  produce 
properly  selected  and  packed.  What  they  care 
very  little  about  are  fitful  supplies,  while  their 
patience  is  not  long  proof  against  frequent 
badly  packed  consignments.  Now  in  very 
many  private  gardens  it  is  only  the  surplus  pro- 
duce that  is  marketed,  and  it  need  be  hardly 
added  that  it  is  not  always  the  best  of  every- 
thing that  is  .sold,  but  rather  the  opposite  is 
disposed  of.  Yet  it  is  only  the  best  that,  as  a 
rule,  sells  well  now-a-days,  inferior  produce  at 
times  hardly  paying  for  the  trouble  of  packing 
and  carriage. 

Private  gardeners  have  the  advantage  so  far 
in  not  having  to  keep  a  regular  profit  and 
loss  account,  but  in  all  other  respects  th^y 
are  very  much  at  a  disadvantage.  The  majority 
have  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  antiquated 
houses,  worn-out  vines  or  trees,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  a  thou.sand  and  one  difficulties  the 
market  grower  knows  next  to  nothing  about. 
Soine  few  are  in  a  position  to  renew  either 
their  vines  or  trees  and  the  borders  supporting 
them  whenever  it  is  necessary  that  this  should 
be  done,  and  can  have  what  they  ne^d  in  the 
shape  of  labour  and  manures,  but  the  great 
majority  are  very  badly  situated  in  these 
respects,  and  yet  are  supposed  to  keep  up  a 
constant  supply  of  fruit  in  season  for  home 
consumption,  and,  in  addition,  compete  and 
make  money  in  the  open  markets.      The  way 


out  of  the  difficulty  that  suggests  itself  is 
heavy  cropping,  and  a  very  poor  resource  it 
proves.  Recently  a  correspondent  in  TuE 
Harden  mentioned  having  received  prices  for 
Peaches  that,  without  qualifying  remarks,  can- 
not be  but  misleading.  Extra  fine  fruit,  or 
such  as  realised  those  exceptionally  or  what 
might  be  termed  old-time  prices,  cannot  be 
grown  as  a  rule  very  thickly  on  the  trees,  but 
must  have  the  space  recommended  by  the 
leading  authorities,  or  something  like  a  square 
foot  of  tree  surface  to  each.  Not  only  must 
either  Peaches  or  Nectarines  be  extra  fine,  but 
the  colour  has  also  to  be  good  for  high  prices 
to  be  obtained,  and  even  then  there  is  no 
certainty  about  it.  All  the  heavily  handi- 
capped private  grower  can  do  is  to  crop 
moderately  heavy,  so  as  to  have  enough  for 
home  use  as  well  as  a  few  dozen  for  sale, 
and  endeavour  to  colour  these  well.  If  one 
large  fruit  was  considered  equal  to  two  or  three 
smaller  ones  for  home  consumption,  then  lighter 
cropping  might  safely  be  resorted  to,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, in  many  establishments  so  much  fruit 
is  ordered  to  be  sent  in  every  day,  and  large 
samples  are,  therefore,  so  to  speak,  wasteful. 
This  is  no  iraaginary.statement  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  private  gardeners  labour,  nor  is  it 
confined  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  alone.  It 
is  much  the  same  with  Grapes,  Figs,  Pears, 
Strawberries,  and  most  other  fruit,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  not  nearly  enough  encouragement 
given  to  the  struggling  gardener.  Let  those 
employers  who  would  have  fine  fruit  constantly 
before  them  see  that  less  waste  than  formerly 
takes  place  outside  the  dining-room.  Limit  the 
demand  to  more  reasonable  compass,  and  it  will 
then  be  more  often  the  gardener's  fault  if  over- 
cropping takes  place,  and  he  will  also  have 
fewer  excuses  to  olfer  for  lowness  of  prices  re- 
ceived for  surplus  produce  marketed.  This  season 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  bloom  on  the 
fruit  trees  generally,  those  under  glass  as  well 
as  the  majority  in  the  open  being  in  a  very 
promising  condition.  If  only  we  can  preserve 
a  fourth  of  the  bloom  that  opens,  good  crops 
will  be  had  on  most  of  the  trees,  and  should 
thinning  out  be  fortunately  imperative,  let 
there  be  no  half  mea.surea,  especially  if  market- 
ing be  the  order  of  the  day.  What  is  most  in 
demand  is  large  showy  fruit,  and  if  this  is  pre- 
sented in  a  perfectly  sound  or  unbruised  state 
it  wiU  usually  fetch  good  prices.         I.  M.  H. 


stack  them  one  over  the  other.  The  house  is  in- 
clined to  be  damp,  and  to  prevent  it  becoming  too 
much  so,  I  continuously  keep  the  door  open  day 
and  night,  excepting  when  there  are  more  than  5° 
or  6°  of  frost.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  alj 
Apples  will  keep  much  better  and  their  seasons  of 
usefulness  be  greatly  extended  if  kept  in  this  way_ 
I  have  no  doubt  where  such  a  house  is  not  obtain- 
able, a  good  cellar  would  answer  equally  as  well.^ 
W.  Mackay,  ExL'tcr. 

Peach,  trees  in  bloom  at   Bexley  Heath. 

— Avery  fine  sight  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Burton  and  Son,  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
growers  at  Bexley  Heath,  where  the  tree.',  as  at 
present,  are  in  full  bloom.  One  house  is  220  feet 
long,  and  the  healthy  trees,  covered  with  flowers, 
are  a  splendid  picture.  July  and  August  are,  of 
course,  the  season  of  most  interest  to  Peach  and 
Nectarine  growers  to  see  this  nursery,  but  a  visit 
in  late  February  is  well  repaid  when  the  trees  are 
in  full  bloom.  By  liberal  cultivation  excellent  re- 
sults are  got,  and  the  chief  varieties  grown  are,  of 
Peaches,  Princess  of  Wales,  Goshawk,  Gladstone, 
Sea  Eagle,  Early  Beatrice,  Grosse  Mignonue,  Royal 
George,  AlexandraNoblesse,  and  Hale's  Early ;  whilst 
of  Nectarines  note  may  be  made  of  Elruge,  Lord 
Napier,  Pine-apple,  and  Violette  Hative. 


Pear  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — No  Pear  is 

more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden,  either  as  a 
pyramid,  espalier,  or  against  the  wall,  than  this 
variety.  There  are  larger  kinds,  but  rone  hand- 
somer when  well  grown.  I  have  a  pyramid  some 
30  feet  high  which  never  fails  to  bear.  Some  sea- 
sons back  the  fruit  from  this  tree  was  invariably 
small  and  spotted,  so  much  so  as  scarcely  to  be 
recognised  as  the  same  variety  grown  against  a 
wall,  but  with  liberal  applications  of  potash  and 
stimulating  manures  I  now  secure  a  sample  about 
double  in  size  and  free  from  spots ;  in  fact,  the  crop 
is  worth  quite  three  times  as  much  as  formerly. — 
B.  W.  B. 

Keeping  Blenheim  Orange  Apple.— This  is 

certainly  one  of  the  best  of  our  English  varieties. 
It  succeeds  well  in  most  localities,  and  is  generally 
a  sure  cropper.  Its  suitability  for  either  dessert  or 
cooking  recommends  it  for  every  collection.  I  have 
only  a  small  garden  and  can  grow  but  few  kinds, 
but  I  find  this  one  of  the  best  keepers,  and  if 
stored  properly,  it  will  retain  its  flavour  and  keep  in 
good  condition  till  March  and  even  later.  I  store 
mine,  taking  care  to  gather  them  carefully,  in  an 
old  summer-house,  which  s-tands  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  facing  south-west ;  it  is  completely  over- 
grown with  Ivy  and  opens  to  the  north.  I  place 
them   in   hampers  holding  about  a  bushel,  and 


PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES  IN  SPRING. 
In  many  gardens  where  runners  were  not  prepared 
for  planting  in  August  or  September  the  planting 
will  have  been  deferred  till  spring,  but  as  at  this 
date  (March  7)  the  roots  are  active,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  the  plants  into  their  permanent 
quarters,  and  unless  some  care  is  taken  good  re- 
sults cannot  be  secured.  In  lifting  the  young 
plants  as  much  soil  should  be  obtained  as  possible, 
taking  every  care  to  preserve  the  roots  intact.  I 
have  adopted  the  pot  system  with  those  kinds  that 
do  not  winter  well,  and  find  it  answer  admirably, 
as  the  plants  are  readily  transferred  to  their 
fruiting  quarters  and  push  away  rapidly  when 
planted  out.  The  pot  system  may  often  be  adopted 
by  those  who  have  a  crop  growing  on  land  in  the 
early  autumn  and  cannot  afford  to  destroy  it ;  by 
getting  late  runners  into  4i-inch  pots  they  will 
not  lose  so  much  time  as  frequently  occurs  by 
planting  or  lifting  out  of  rows.  In  many  gardens 
there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  good  runners  unless 
plants  are  grown  specially  for  that  purpose,  and 
when  ground  is  scarce  the  layering  of  runners 
into  4i-inch  pots  will  not  take  long.  These  should 
be  plunged  over  the  rims  in  beds,  and  at  this  date 
good  plants  can  be  had  either  for  fruiting  or  the 
product  ion  of  runners  for  stock.  These  plants  will 
give  a  few  very  fine  fruits  this  season,  and  a  very 
heavy  crop  next  year  if  planted  in  good  land.  After 
the  second  crop  they  should  be  destroyed,  the  ground 
trenched  and  planted  with  a  different  crop.  By  this 
mode  of  culture  extra  fine  fruits  are  secured  the  first 
season,  but,  of  course,  not  in  great  quantity.  The 
Howers  also,  to  get  extra  good  fruits,  will  have  to 
be  thinned,  and  a  good  mulch,  with  plenty  of  mois- 
ture, will  be  required  in  a  dry  season.  When 
planted  out  of  rows  from  runners  planted  late  last 
autumn,  as  previously  noted,  it  is  important  to 
secure  as  many  roots  as  possible  if  cropping  is 
allowed  the  satiie  season.  Of  course,  where  it  can 
take  place,  entire  removal  of  all  flower-trusses 
from  spring-planted  runners  would  assist  in  the 
production  of  strong  early  runners  and  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  the  following  season.  In  many 
cases  where  weak  runners  are  secured  late  in  the 
autumn,  this  last  mode  of  culture  would  be  advis- 
able, as  when  planted  late  and  not  at  all  strong, 
there  is  often  much  loss  of  plants.  Another 
equally  useful  plan 'may  be  adopted,  that  is,  plant- 
ing out  doubly  thick  in  the  autumn,  carefully 
lifting  every  other  plant  early  in  spring,  fruiting 
those  not  lifted  and  using  the  newly-planted  ones 
for  the  production  of  stock.  In  ].lanting  those 
potted  up  into  4i-inch  pots  in  autumn,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remo've  the  drainage  and  to  slightly 
break  the  ball  of  roots.  When  Strawberries  occu- 
pied the  same  ground  for  years,  it  was  important 
,  to  pay  every  attention  to  manuring  and  deep  cul- 
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tivation,  but  under  what  may  be  termed  the  yearly 
system,  more  choice  of  soils  can  be  given  the  crop. 
Deep  cultivation  is  equally  necessary  with  ample 
room  for  the  foliage  to  develop,  and  to  prevent 
damp  or  decay  in  wet  seasons.  In  planting  on 
light  soils,  it  is  important  to  have  the  ground 
prepared  a  few  weeks  before  to  allow  it  to 
settle.  In  light  soils  It  is  also  necessary  to  well 
tread,  or  even  roll,  before  planting,  as  the  ground 
should  be  in  as  solid  a  state  as  possible.  In  dry 
weather  a  mulch  of  spent  Mushroom  manure  or 
litter  will  be  of  great  assistance. 

G.  Wythes. 


employ,  when  the  former,  after  being  enlightened 
as  to  the  growth  and  value  of  hothouse  Peaches, 
replied,  "  I  guess  you  do  get  a  big  price  in  this 
country.  We  grow  them  by  the  bushel ;  in  fact  we 
feed  the  pigs  on  them."  The  retort  was,  "  No 
doubt,  sir ;  but  I  guess  that  is  all  they  are  fit  for." 
— J.  Webber. 


PEACHES  FOR  PROFIT. 

When  a  man  can  grow  Peaches  on  open  walls 
good  enough  to  compete  with  the  best  grown 
under  glass,  be  may  reasonably  expect  much  higher 
prices  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  oriiinary  cultiva- 
tor of  this  fruit.  Possibly  "  Y.  A.  H."  may  be 
favoured  by  soil  and  climate.  I  should  imagine 
this  to  be  in  some  measure  the  case,  as  in  the 
article  which  gave  rise  to  this  discussion  he  re- 
marked that  Peach  culture  would  probably  only  be 
profitable  where  the  soil  is  naturally  favourable. 
This,  however,  would  in  no  way  detract  from 
'■  Y.  A,  H.'s  "  skill  as  a  Peach  grower,  as  the  really 
good  gardener  is  the  one  who  knows  how  to  profit 
by  favourable  conditions,  climatal  or  otherwise  I 
cannot,  however,  understand  how  anyone  with 
"  Y.  A.  H.'s  "  experience  as  a  fruit  grower  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  skill  which  produces  such  fine 
Peaches  in  this  country  in  the  open  may  be  em- 
ployed with  equally  good  or  even  better  results 
where  the  climate  is  so  much  more  favourable. 
"  Y.  A.  H."  truly  says  that  the  value  of  a  Peach  is 
gauged  by  its  lusciousness  and  outward  appear- 
ance. What  gives  it  these  valuable  characteristics  1 
Is  it  not  primarily  sunshine,  for  without  this  in  a 
more  or  less  degree  the  best  culture  would  be  at 
fault '!  Putting  on  one  side  the  Cape  Peaches,  which 
Mr.  Webber  says  do  not  much  affect  the  value  of 
home-grown  fruit,  we  have  those  from  California 
to  reckon  with.  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
Californian  grower  that  Peaches  are  produced  in 
that  land  of  brilliant  sunshine  with  no  more  trouble 
and  even  more  certainty  than  Damsons  are  with  us. 
The  Californians  are  but  just  realising  how  great 
are  the  potentialities  of  their  climate  for  profitable 
fruit  culture.  They  now  know  that,  thariks  to  the 
ice  chamber,  their  soft  fruits  can  be  placed  on  the 
markets  of  Northern  Europe  in  a  perfectly  fresh 
condition. 

Mr.  Groom  states  that  he  saw  plenty  of  these 
Peaches  in  the  fruiterers'  shops  in  his  locality  last 
season,  and  that  they  were  of  excellent  appear- 
ance. What  will  they  be  when  the  Californian 
growers  have  had  time  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  requirements  of  our  markets  ? 
It  may  be  taken  as  absolutely  certain  that  they  will 
plant  the  varieties  which  command  the  highest 
prices  with  us,  and  what  is  to  hinder  them  doing 
as  well  as  in  our  country,  which  is  notoriously  un- 
favourable for  the  Peach  ?  I  am  sorry  to  take  a 
pessimist  view  of  anything  relating  to  market  cul- 
ture, but  one  cannot  or  ought  not  to  ignore  facts. 
These  to  one  who  has  been  a  witness  of  the  effect 
which  foreign  imports  have  had  on  home-gi-own 
fruits  during  the  pa.st  thirty  years  indicate  still 
greater  changes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  near 
future  will  bring  us  a  bulk  of  foreign  Peaches  that 
in  quality  may  satisfy  so  good  a  judge  as  Mr, 
Webber.- J.  C.  B. 

Mr.   Groom  need  not  trouble    himself   or 

your  readers  about  the  competition  in  Californian 
Peaches.  So  far  as  they  have  reached  us  hitherto, 
they  have  met  a  very  poor  market,  and,  if  any- 
thing, have  been  below  the  class  of  Cape  fruit, 
being  clingstones  also.  They  certainly  have  never 
reached  us  in  "  pretty  boxes  and  laced  paper,"  so 
that  I  think  he  must  have  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  origin  of  those  he  saw.  Last  year  in  September 
and  October,  Peaches  were  sent  from  France  packed 
as  he  states,  but  they  met  with  no  trade,  being 
clingstones,  and,  although  pretty,  were  of  the  very 
lowest  quality.  I  recollect  overhearing  a  con- 
versation between  an  American  and  a  man  in  my 


RETARDING  PEACH  BLOOM. 
On  page  ITi!  "  Y.  A.  H."  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  advantages  gained  by  retarding  the  flowering 
period  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  open  are 
more  fanciful  than  real.  I  think  differently,  and, 
in  fact,  am  one  of  those  individuals  who  "  now-a- 
days"  advocate  the  untying  of  the  shoots  from  the 
walls  during  the  early  part,  with  a  view  to  retard- 
ing flowering.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  disclaim 
any  originality  in  the  matter,  and  if  "  Y.  A.  H." 
would  take  the  trouble  to  read  what  some  of 
the  old  masters  of  the  art  of  pruning,  training  and 
cultivation  generally  have  to  say,  instead  of  con- 
fining his  attention  to  contemporaneous  literature, 
he  might  avoid  mistakes.  He  says,  "  It  has  become 
the  practice  now-a-days  for  some  people,"  &c.  ; 
whereas,  instead  of  its  being  a  new  idea,  it  dates 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Pro- 
bably there  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  more 
expert  grower  of  hardy  fruits  than  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
of  Claremont  and  elsewhere,  and  so  well  did  he 
write  and  advise  upon  this  important  branch  of 
horticulture,  that  modern  authors  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  copy  his  works  wholesale.  This  is  what 
he  says  in  his  January  calendar  of  operations  anent 
retarding  Peach  and  Nectarine  bloom  : — 

If  tho  trees  have  not  been  disengaged  from  the  walls 
in  December,  they  should  now  he  done,  that  is,  by  un- 
iiailing  them  and  securing  the  larger  branches  only  to 
the  wall,  to  prevent  accidents  from  snow  or  strong 
winds,  or  a  few  stout  poles  may  he  placed  between  the 
trees  and  walls,  to  which  some  laths  or  cords  may  be 
attached  for  the  purpose  of  having  some  of  the  lead- 
ing shoots  of  the  trees  affixed  to  them.  This  will  pre- 
vent their  being  broken  hy  accidents  and  admit  of 
more  readily  getting  at  the  branches  when  the  pruning 
goes  on  ;  besides,  it'  kept  in  this  position  till  the  end 
of  February  or  later,  it  will  greatly  retard  the  buds 
from  swelling,  and  consequently  give  them  a  chance  of 
escaping  from  severe  frosts  in  spring  during  the  time 
they  are  in  blossom . 

This — written  before  "  Y.  A.  H."  had  any  idea 
of  gardening  and  most  probably  before  he  was 
born — has  been  acted  upon,  and  the  plan  recom- 
mended at  different  times  by  leading  gardeners 
ever  since — Mr.  W.  Coleman,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
being  included  in  the  list.  '•  Now-a-days  "  should, 
therefore,  not  have  been  used,  the  proper  wording 
being, "  For  many  years  past  it  has  been  the 
practice,"  &c. 

As  to  the  advantages  or  otherwise  of  the  plan, 
all  I  need  say  is  that  if  our  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  had  last  spring  been  in  full  flower  one  week 
earlier  there  would  have  been  no  fruit.  Only  the 
latest  buds  escaped  destruction,  and  if  these  had 
been  expanded  or  the  fruit  set  the  frosts  would 
have  blackened  the  lot.  If  we  only  derive  benefit 
from  the  practice  once  in  every  six  years  we  are 
still  repaid  in  adopting  and  justified  in  recommend- 
ing retarding  every  season.  When  the  trees  start 
into  active  growth  very  early  the  flowers  might 
escape  or  be  in  advance  of  a  late  frost,  but  the 
fruit  unless  well  protected  would  not,  and  it  is 
very  certain  the  latest  trees  to  start  make  the 
healthiest  progress  as  far  as  leafy  growth  is  con- 
cerned, cold  winds  greatly  injuring  the  tender 
leaves  and  shoots.  Evidently  "  Y.  A.  H."  does  not 
admit  that  keeping  the  bearing  wood  well  away  from 
the  walls  retards  the  flowering  period.  If  there  is 
no  warmth  radiating  from  the  bricks  or  shelter 
afforded,  why  trouble  to  plant  against  them  ?  Why 
not  do  away  with  such  expensive  aids  to  fruit 
culture  and  plant  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the 

open  ?  W.   IGOULDEN. 

Late-kept  Gros  Colman. — It  is  interesting 
to  read  the  remarks  of  "  W.  1."  on  this  subject. 
The  paler  bunches  are  always  to  be  preferred  for 
the  table  if  sweetness  and  flavour  are  the  test. 
Compared  with  Lady  Downe's,  I  much  prefer  Gros 


Colman  for  keeping  either  on  the  Vine  or  in  the 
Grape  room,  as  there  is  far  less  waste  with  the 
latter  variety  with  also  double  the  weight  per 
Vine.  Both  keep  equally  well  as  regards  the 
shrivelling  of  berries,  but  decay  is  more  prevalent 
in  Lady  Downe's.  The  skin  of  this  being  hard, 
moisture  settles  at  the  point  where  the  berries 
touch  and  then  they  decay.— Stephen  Castle. 

Apple  Peasgood's  Nonsuch— It  may  in- 
terest some  of  your  readers  to  note  the  crop 
which  was  gathered  from  a  small  bush  of  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch  Apple  last  autumn.  The  bush 
has  been  planted  here  only  three  years.  Last 
autumn  it  produced  fifteen  Apples.  Two  were 
deformed  and  imperfect.  The  remaining  thirteen 
weighed  on  an  average  15f  ozs.  each.  The  largest 
weighed  19  ozs.,  and  the  smallest  ISJ  ozs.  The 
fruit  was  not  thinned,  but  was  left  exactly  as  the 
bush  produced  it.— H.  Middleton  Rogers,  Hust- 
liall  Eliiia,  Tunliridije  Wells. 

Pear  Glou  Morceau. — As  a  wall  Pear,  and  it 
is  not  particular  as  to  aspect,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  late  kinds,  ripening  about  Christmas.  The 
fruit  is  large,  of  first-class  quality  when  well 
grown,  and  the  tree  with  me  has  been  a  constant 
bearer.  When  black  spots  or  cracks  are  prevalent 
on  the  fruit,  they  are  generally  a  sign  of  want  of 
potash  in  the  soil.  This  may  be  remedied  by  the 
application  of  wood  ashes  or  German  potash 
salts.  These  Pears  should  hang  on  the  tree  quite 
late,  even  till  the  leaves  are  partly  off. — E.  W. 
Beaven,  Holmer,  Hereford. 


CAPE  FRUIT. 
Grapes.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  the  14th  inst.  there  was  an  inte- 
resting exhibit  of  the  above,  and  various  opinions 
were  expressed  as  to  their  value  for  market.  From 
close  observation  I  should  say  there  is  a  good  open- 
ing for  this  fruit,  as  the  Grapes  are  much  superior 
to  the  ordinary  Chasselas  or  Muscadine  imported 
in  barrels  and  sold  in  this  country.  The  berries 
are  larger  and  of  much  better  flavour,  being  firmer 
and  less  damaged  in  transit  than  when  large  quan- 
tities are  packed  in  barrels  in  sawdust.  There  is 
more  finish,  and  with  careful  packing  the  bunches 
present  a  really  nice  appearance.  I  notice  the 
stalk  is  much  firmer  than  in  those  usually  imported  ; 
this  to  some  extent  preserves  the  berry  ;  the  skin 
is  also  thicker.  Such  fruit  carefully  packed  should 
in  time  find  a  ready  sale,  as  there  is  not  so  much 
waste  as  in  Grapes  packed  in  barrels  and  the 
flavour  is  much  lietter. 

Melons. — At  the  same  meeting  there  was  a 
novel  exhibit  in  the  way  of  ripe  Melons,  and  here 
our  Cape  friends  have  a  wide  field  open  to  them, 
as  we  cannot  produce  Melons  in  March,  at  least 
not  worth  eating.  The  Cape  fruits,  though  over- 
ripe, were  little  inferior  to  many  of  our  summer 
fruits.  They  were  rather  thicker  in  the  skin.  The 
fruits  sent,  on  the  whole,  possessed  several  advan- 
tages— size,  nice  appearance  and  fair  flavour,  beau- 
tifully netted  and  of  good  shape.  Like  our  fruits, 
the  best-flavoured  were  those  with  decided  colours, 
such  as  green.  The  pulp  is  coarser  than  in  home- 
grown fruits,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unpleasant  to  the 
palate.  If  these  fruits  can  be  sent  in  good  con- 
dition, there  will  be  a  demand  as  the  season 
advances. 

Pears  were  also  staged  at  the  same  meeting,  the 
variety  being  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  Some  of 
the  fruits  were  past  their  best,  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered how  difficult  it  is  to  catch  a  Williams' 
Pear,  it  will  not  be  considered  surprising  that  some 
of  the  fruits  had  suffered.  The  fruit  presented  a 
nice  appearance,  the  skin  being  clear,  and  the 
flavour  equal  to  that  of  a  home-grown  sample. 
There  will  be  a  large  demand  for  this  fruit 
if  it  can  be  imported  equal  to  that  tested,  as 
Pears  at  this  season  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  somewhat  limited  dessert.  Care  will  be  re- 
quired in  selecting  and  gathering  at  the  proper 
moment,  so  as  to  arrive  in  this  country  in  a  sound 
state.  (j-  W. 

The  English  Flower  Garden.  —  Design,  Views  and 
Plans.  Third  edition,  revised,  with  many  new  Itlustrttu)nt, 
london:  J.  Murray,  and  through  all  booksellers. 
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THE  ROCK  GARDEX  AT  BROADLANDS, 
NEWrON    ABBOT,  DEVON. 

The  illustrations  represent  very  small  portions 
of  a  pretty  rock  garden  in  the  grounds  of  Jlr. 
J.  Vicary,  at  BroadlanJs,  Newton  Abbot. 

In  this  case  the  rock  garden  was  not  entirely 


which  are  doing  exceedingly  well  in  the  peaty 
bed  provided  for  them.  A  projecting  group  of 
rocks  in  a  more  sunny  situation  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  choicest  kinds  of  Saxifrages. 
That  the  queen  of  Saxifrages  (S.  longifolia) 
occupies  a  prominent  position  goes  without 
.saying.  It  is  represented  by  a  fine  specimen 
measuring  nearly  1  foot  across  its  rosette  of 
silvery  leaves.  Other  kinds  here  planted  are 
S.  lantoscana  superba,   S.  oppositifolia  and  its 


a  recess  adjoining  this  rock  is  represented. 
The  lower  part  of  this  recess  is  somewhat  shady, 
and  has  been  prepared  as  a  bog-bed  forCypripe- 
diums  and  other  plants,  with  Hat  stepping  stones 
arranged  between  to  ensure  easy  access.  The 
rocky  wall  in  the  background  of  this  recess  is 
somewhat  dry  and  sunny,  and  therefore  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  large  specimen 
of  Sedum  japonicum  macrophyllum  (syn. ,  S. 
spectabile)  seen  on  the  illustration. 

Vl.SITOK. 


Part  of  rocli  gnnTcn  at  Broadlatidx,  Newton  Ahltot. 


new.  The  stones  used  were  very  large  flat 
pieces  of  red  sandstone,  which  had  been  piled 
up  in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  horizontal 
strata,   but   they   excluded    the    possibility   of 


variety  pyrenaica  su- 
perba, S.  Burseriana, 
S.  luteo-purpurea,  S. 
c.-esia,     S.     sancta,     S. 


growing  alpine  plants  other  than  the  coarsest  |  juuiperina,  S.    crustata, 
kinds.   As  the  owner,  however,  is  an  enthusiastic  i  S.   rosularis,  and  many 


others.  In  a  moist 
position  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock  S.  Hirculua 
grandiflora  is  flourish- 
ing, the  contrast  of   its 


lover  of  choice  alpine  plants,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  old  rockwork  was  promptly  pulled 
down,  and  reconstructed  on  a  different  plan. 
In  reality  deep,  but  narrow,  fissures  had  been 
constructed.  The  crevices  underground  were 
mostly  made  with  thin  pieces  of  limestone,  and  |  large  yellow  flowers 
an  abundant  supply  of  limestone  chippings  was  against  the  red  colour 
mixed  with  the  soil  used,  with  the  exception  of  of  the  sand.stone  being 
one  or  two  portions  of  the  rock  garden  set  j  particularly  pleasing, 
apart  for  "  lime  haters,"  and  here  the  fissures  Close  by  in  a  moist 
underground  were  made  with  pieces  of  granite 
and  .sandstone.  All  visibU  stones,  however, 
were  of  one  kind  only,  viz.,  red  sandstone.  In 
planting,  the  system  of  grouping  several  plants 
of  the  same  kind  tigether  has  been  followed. 
Some  rocky  projections  emerging  from  the 
ground  in  a  sunny  situation  are  devoted  chiefly 


large  bed  of 
rosea,  which  is 
vhen 


place  13  a 

Primula 

a  charming  sight 
,  in  fall  bloom. 
!      Some    rocky    ledges, 

specially  constructed  for 

plants  generally  averse 


Dianthus  glacialis.  Ane- 
mone sulphurea,  Achil- 
lea nana.  Ranunculus 
glacialis,  and  Potentilla 
nivea.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing   group,    lime-loving 


to  E  JeUveiss  aud  several  Drabas  and  Androsaces.  i  to    limestone,    are    de 
The   Edelweiss  looks  remarkably   healthy  and    corated  with  Androsace 
has   flowered   profusely.      The    next    ledge    is    carnea,      A.      glacialis, 
cjvered    with    Androsace     lanuginosa,    whose 
flowering  shoots  fall  gracefully  over  the  stone. 
A.    sarmentosa,   A.  Laggeri,  and   A.    ciliata  are 
doing    equally  well,    aud    a    fine   specimen  of 
Androsace  foliosa  is  shown  on   the  smaller  of 
the  two  engravings   as  growing  luxuriantly  at 

the  foot  of  this  rock.  Drabas  are  represented  i  plants  again  predomi- 
by  D  bruni;efolia,  D.  aizoides,  and  D.  cuspidata.  '  nate.  A  large  "  strati- 
The  background  of  this  rocky  group  is  formed  fied''  rock  forms  the 
by  choice  kinds  of  very  drawf  shrubs,  which,  '  next  feature.  It  is 
however,  are  planted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  planted  on  the  top  with 
endanger  the  well-being  of  the  choice  alpines.  alpine  Rhododendrons, 
A  recess  is  devoted  to  Gentians.  Gentiana  <  and  in  the  moist  and 
verna  has  done  well,  and  the  always  pleasing  shady  fissures  at  the 
Gentiana  acaulis  is  forming  a  very  large  ir-  sides  a  group  of  various 
regular  patch  close  to  the  path.  Lsss  success-  ~ 
ful  has  been  the  lovely  Gentiana  bavarica, 
which  was  planted  in  peaty  soil  with  an  abun- 
dant admixture  of  Sphagnum  Moss,  but,  being 
partly   shaded  by   large   trees,  it  died  after  a 


Ramondias  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition, 
while  other  ledges  are 
adorned     with      spring 


JAPAN  PRIMULAS. 


A  LONO  trade  list  of  these  beautiful  Primroses 
serves  to  remind  me  of  their  exceeding  value. 
On  rockwork  where  there  is  a  good  depth  of 
cool  soil  that  is  in  no  sense  water-logged,  these 
Japan  Primulas  give  charming  clumps  of  leaf- 
age and  lovely  clusters  of  flowers.  I  prefer  for 
forming  outdoor  clumps  to  pot  up  into  4|-inch 
pots  a  few  of  the  stoutest  of  the  rhizomes,  and 
after  leaf-growth  has  been  made  in  a  cold  frame 
to  turn  the  clumps  out  carefully  where  to  grow, 
and  they  will  bloom  long  and  profusely.  The 
rich  deep  reddish  tints  now  found  in  several 
varieties  are  most  welcome  in  the  spring,  when 
whites,  yellows  and  blues  so  strongly  predomi- 
nate amongst  hardy  flowers.  Such  clumps  may 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  if  harm  comes  to  them,  the 
stock  kept  up  by  pot  culture  for  ordinary  house 


^kr^ 


Vieio         til     ock  (II    I  n      I   h        II       I       \ 
Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photogr 
R.  Veilch  and  Son,  E.reter. 
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and   autumn  -  flowering 

struggle  of  eighteen  months.     A  shady  recess  '  Cyclamens  in  their  shady  parts   and   Opuntias  purposes   should   always   enable  these  outdoor 

beneath    some    trees    has   been    adorned    with    and  similar  plants  in  the  portions  exposed  to  clumps  to  be  replaced.     Under  ordinary  care 

choice  hardy  Ferns  and  varieties  of  Ilepatica,  I  the  sun.     In  the  second  (the  larger)  engraving  the  roots  or  crowns  increase   rapidly.     In    no 
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case  should  they  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 

same  soil  or  pots  two  years  in  succession.  If 
that  be  so,  then  the  rhizomes  become  weak 
and  will  not  produce  flowers,  whilst  if 
broken  up  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil  they 
need  a  year  at  least  to  become  strong  enough  for 
flower- production.  It  is  but  too  probable  that 
these  hardy  Japan  Primulas  have  sufiered  in 
reputation  more  from  lack  of  cai'e  in  cultivation 
and  in  breaking  up  the  clumps,  selecting  and 
repotting  the  best  crowns,  than  from  any 
other  cause.  Whilst  we  see  Primula  obconica 
almost  everywhere,  and  it  is  nearly  always  in 
bloom,  yet  is  it  but  a  .somewhat  monotonous 
plant,  for  all  eftbrts  to  secure  in  it  variation  of 
colour  in  the  flowers  have  practically  failed.  It 
i^  true  a  few  larger  flowered  forms  have  de- 
veloped and  of  slightly  deeper  mauve  tints  than 
are  commonly  found,  but  the  average  colour 
of  the  flowers  remains.  Now  Primula  Sieboldi 
gives  us  white,  pink,  red,  mauve,  blue,  purple, 
and  various  other  hues  in  flowers  that  are  much 
finer  than  are  the  best  of  obconica,  and  these 
flowers  are  very  charming  in  a  cut  state  for 
ordinary  purposes.  Good  masses  composed  of 
selected  crowns  from  nine  to  ten  in  a  0-inch 
pot  will  bloom  from  the  beginning  of  March  till 
the  middle  of  June  if  some  be  retarded  and 
others  given  a  little  warmth.  Outdoors  they 
bloom  from  the  ))iiddle  of  INIay  for  some  six 
weeks,  the  deep  colours  giving  in  the  sunlight 
glorious  clumps  of  welcome  hues.  The  Pri- 
mulas like  soil  composed  of  one  half  good  fresh 
turfy  loam  and  the  rest  a  combination  of  leaf 
soil,  old  hotbed  manure,  and  sand.  Potting 
may  be  done  at  any  time  after  the  foliage  has 
died  down  until  the  crowns  show^igns  of  break- 
ing up,  but  it  is  always  better  to  get  it  over 
before  Christmas.  A.   D. 


Snowdrops  in  the  Grass. — The  opening 
days  of  February  brought  the  Snowdrops  into 
flower  .%t  an  amazing  rate,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  weather  will  remain  favourable,  so  that  we 
niiy  enjoy  their  charms  for  a  lengtliened  period. 
It  is  now  some  seven  or  eight  years  since  I  first 
commenced  planting  Snowdrops  in  the  Grass,  and 
since  that  time  several  thousands  of  bulbs  have 
been  planted,  to  appear  each  year  in  larger  num- 
bers. The  fitu.ation  has  enabled  the  planting  to 
be  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  and  also  in 
varied  forms  to  suit  different  positions.  In  all 
cases  they  are  in  ttie  Grass,  and  tliousand^  are 
pushing  up  in  all  directions—  upon  slopins;  banks, 
around  the  margins  of  trees,  especially  the  Yew, 
and  abo  in  irregular  masses.  Anything  approach- 
ing formality  was  not  thought  of  in  planting.  What 
can  be  more  cheering  when  all  around  is  deso- 
late than  to  have  the  whole  place  as  it  were 
brightened  up  by  these  heralds  of  spring  I  There 
is  but  little  trouble  in  planting.  All  tliat  is  needed 
is  an  iron  dibber  to  make  holes,  the  bottom  being 
tilled  in  with  conrse  sand  or  fine  soil  as  a  base  for 
the  bulbs,  the  holes  to  be  further  filled  up  with 
soil  after  the  bulbs  are  planted.  Rolling  back  the 
turf  and  manuring  as  some  advocate  are  quite  un- 
necessary, as  I  know  perfectly  well  by  the  kind  of 
soil  ours  are  phmted  in.  Tlie  secret  of  success  of 
the  flowers  appeiring  in  greater  numbers  yearly  is 
in  leaving  the  Grass  to  grow  up  with  the  foliage 
and  not  cutting  it  upon  any  account  until  the 
leaves  li.ave  withered  up.  That  is  how  we  treat 
ours,  and  their  condition  at  the  present  time  proves 
that  it  is  right. — A.  Young,  Ah'jciify  Hall. 

Harrison's  Musk. — The  only  difliculty  in  the 
culture  of  this  useful  plant  is  in  keeping  the  stock 
in  a  healthy  condition  during  the  winter.  Most  of 
the  Mimulus  seed  freely,  yet  I  have  never  known 
this  to  mature  seed,  which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to 
its  being  of  hybrid  origin.  Tlie  best  way  to  keep 
the  stock  plants  is  to  plane  them  in  a  cool  sh.a'ly 
position  in  the  autumn.  This  Musk  will  st.and  some 
frojt,  but  it  is  better  to  have  the  plants  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  freezing  point.     If 


removed  to  a  warmer  position  about  this  time  the 
plants  will  start  into  growth,  and  cuttings  may 
be  taken.  These  will  root  freely  on  a  hotbed  or 
in  a  close, warm  house.  Once  get  a  few  healthy  young 
plants,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  getting  up  a 
good  stock.  If  potted  loosely  in  any  ordinary 
compost  the  plants  grow  very  rapidly.  Grown 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  in  an  intermediate  house, 
they  soon  make  useful  plants  for  the  conservatory, 
while  later  on  they  may  be  used  for  window  boxes. 
In  any  sheltered  position  Harrison's  Musk  will  grow 
freely.  Although  not  much  used  in  private  esta- 
blishments, it  is  one  of  our  most  popular  market 
plants  and  is  grown  in  immense  quantities.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  few  plants  which  thrive  well  in 
London.— F.  H. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON   HARDY  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  are  now  starting  into  vigorous  growth, 
and,  as  a  preventive,  we  have  twice  had  them 
fumigated  to  destroy  green-fly.  Amateurs  will 
find  that  this  is  the  most  troublesome  pest  that 
attacks  the  Auricula.  The  varieties  with  green 
leaves  are  the  first  to  be  attacked,  and  the  aphis 
spreads  rapidly  over  them.  The  more  farina  or 
white  dust  there  is  upon  the  leaves,  the  less  likely 
are  they  to  be  attacked  by  green-fly.  Any  offsets 
that  are  to  be  found  upon  the  plants  should  be 
removed  and  be  placed  into  2i-inch  pots  for  stock. 
Auriculas  are  slow  of  increase,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  well-grown  plants  can  be  cheap,  for 
an  offset  will  take  two  years  to  grow  into  a  flower- 
ing plant,  and  during  that  period  a  good  deal  of 
■attention  is  necessary.  Careful  attention  as  re- 
gards watering  and  keeping  the  leaves  free  from 
insect  pests  is  needed.  The  small  seedling  plants 
must  be  pricked  out  as  they  increase  in  size,  and, 
if  carefully  managed,  they  will  grow  to  a  flowering 
size  before  the  end  of  the  season.  A  close  atmo- 
sphere is  very  injurious.  All  the  plants  should  be 
kept  near  the  roof -glass,  and  ventilation  should  be 
abundant. 

Cabnations  and  Picotees,  both  in  frames  and 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  require  attention 
this  month.  The  plants  to  be  grown  in  flower- 
pots should  now  have  plenty  of  air.  The  lights  should 
be  drawn  off  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and 
soil  shoul  1  be  prepared  ready  to  repot  the  plants 
into  the  flowering  pot*;.  Loam  three  parts,  leaf 
mould  one  part,  decayed  manure  one  part,  and  some 
coarse  white  sand  will  grow  them  arlmirably.  This 
ought;  to  be  prepared  .a  month  or  so  before  using 
it,  so  that  the  constituent  parts  may  be  well  in- 
corporated. Early  in  March  is  a  good  time  to 
repot  the  plants,  and  I  need  not  observe  that  these 
also  ought  to  be  quite  free  from  green-fly,  for  this 
troublesome  p.arasite  is  quite  as  fond  of  the  Car- 
nation as  it  is  of  the  Auricula.  The  end  of  March 
or  the  first  week  in  April  will  be  a  good  time  to 
sow  the  seed  to  produce  plants  for  flowering  in 
July  and  August  out  of  doors  in  1894.  It  is  a  long 
time  to  look  ahead,  but  this  is  a  matter  that  takes 
time.  The  plants  that  are  to  flower  for  the  first 
time  this  year  are  now  in  capital  condition  in  the 
open  borders.  Stir  the  surface  of  the  ground  with 
a  Dutch  hoe,  and  it  will  add  vigour  to  the  plants 
if  they  receive  a  mulching  of  decayed  manure. 
The  manure  from  stables  wh^re  peat  litter  has 
been  used  is  excellent.  I  would  not  like  to  say  it 
is  the  best,  yet  I  do  not  know  any  better,  although  wel  1 
decayed  farmyard  manure  of  any  kind  gives  great 
vigour.  It  is  necessary  to  now  look  out  for  the  Car- 
nation maggot,  a  very  troublesome  depredator 
which  eats  into  the  centres  of  the  plants,  and 
effectually  prevents  their  flowering.  Sparrows  we 
always  have  with  u«,  and  they  attack  the  plants  at 
this  season,  bruising  the  leaves  very  much.  I  find 
white  threads  strained  over  the  plants  scare  them 
off,  but  I  learn  this  is  not  so  effectual  where  other 
food  is  scarce.  The  short-tailed  field  mice  attacked 
a  bed  of  Carnations  lately,  and  before  they  were 
observed  had  eaten  half-a-dozen,  in  some  instances 
down  to  the  stumps,  and  they  had  carried  the 
bruised  and  broken  leaves  into  their  holes.  The 
Tree  or  perpetual  flowering  Carnations  will  be  pro- 
pagated until  the  end  of  the  month,  and  if  neces- 


sary it  may  be  continued  into  March.  They  strike 
very  freely  indeed  from  cuttings,  and  as  soon  as 
rooted  they  may  be  potted  off  and  gradually  be 
inured  to  a  cooler  atmosphere. 

Pinks  of  the  laced  kinds  out  of  doors  require  to 
be  looked  over  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Some 
persons  grow  their  plants  in  pots  and  coddle  them 
up  under  glass  through  the  winter,  planting 
them  out  in  the  spring.  Such  never  do  so  well 
as  those  planted  in  good  soil  and  established  in  the 
open  borders  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in  with 
undue  severity.  It  is  quite  right  that  a  few  plants 
of  any'scarce  varieties  should  be  wintered  in  frames 
to  make  good  the  losses  that  would  probably 
occur  in  the  beds  through  accidents  in  the  winter. 
Stir  the  surface  of  the  beds  with  a  hoe  in  fine 
weather  and  surface-dress  with  an  inch  or  .so  of 
fine  rich  soil.  A  good  dressing  for  Pinks  is  a  mix- 
ture of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  decayed  manure  in 
equal  portions.  The  beds  in  which  all  these  fa- 
vourite flowers  are  grown  should  be  raised  a 
little  above  the"  surface  level  of  the  garden  to 
prevent  wet  from  settling  about  the  plants.  The 
forcing  Finks  now  throwing  up  their  flowers  should 
be  kept  near  the  roof-glass  and  they  should  not  be 
forced  too  much  ;  a  gentle  heat,  say  50°  to  55°  at 
night,  is  as  much  as  they  will  stand,  as  the  flowers 
are  washydooking  and  flimsy  in  texture  when  the 
plants  are  over-forced.  The  cuttings  or  slips  must 
now  be  taken  off  and  be  propagated  in  a  little 
bottom-heat ;  they  strike  root  rather  more  freely 
than  the  Carnations  do. 

Dahlias  will  now  require  attention.  We  have 
been  placing  the  tubers  closely  together  in  boxes 
and  covering  them  over  to  the  ba^e  of  the  stems 
with  garden  mould.  They  are  placed  in  a  vinery 
or  Peach  house,  or  wherever  they  can  have 
a  little  heat.  They  soon  start  to  grow  in  a 
temperature  of  about  55°,  and  when  the  shoots  are 
about  2  inches  or  so  in  length,  take  them  off  and 
plant  each  one  singly  in  a  2i-inch  pot.  In  a  little 
bottom-heat  the  cuttings  speedily  form  roots,  and 
a  good  stock  of  plants  may  be  obtained  by  the 
time  they  have  to  be  planted  out  in  May  or  June. 
Injury  from  frosts  is  to  be  feared  until"  quite  the 
last  week  in  May. 

Hollyhocks  form  an  excellent  background  to 
the  Dahlias  when  both  are  planted  in  wide  herba- 
ceous borders.  They  have  a  fine  effect  well  placed 
in  groups  with  a  background  of  shrubs.  Named 
varieties  are  easily  managed  but  for  the  Hollyhock 
fungus,  which  destroys  the  leaves  in  some  seasons. 
I  like  to  grow  seedlings  best,  because  they  grow 
with  greater  vigour  and  are  more  easily  managed. 
I  sowed  some  seed  in  heat  the  firit  week  in  Feb- 
ruaix  and  the  plants  were  up  in  four  or  five  days. 
They  were  pricked  out  within  ten  days  after  sow- 
ing, and  will  make  good  flowering  plants  for  the 
present  season.  Cuttings  from  the  old  stools  are 
also  being  propagated  in  heat.  Each  cutting  is 
planted  separately  in  a  2|-inch  pot  in  sandy  loam 
and  leaf  mould.  The  cuttings  should  be  stood  in 
a  close  frame  in  a  propagating  house,  looking  over 
them  daily  and  removing  any  decayed  leaves  or 
mould.  If  the  foliage  is  wet,  leave  the  top  of  the 
frame  off  until  it  dries  a  little. 

Polyanthuses  are  very  pretty  for  pot  culture. 
I  allude  to  the  laced  varieties,  as  they  are  termed. 
The  flower  tru=ses  are  generally  thrown  up  before 
those  of  Auriculas,  and  a  good  plant  will  give  four 
or  five  trusses,  which  some  exhibitors  ruth- 
lessly cut  off,  leaving  one  only  to  stand  up  when 
it  ought  to  have  been  surrounded  with  other 
trusses  in  flower  and  bud.  The  plants  ought  to  be 
kept  in  a  garden  frame  well  ventilated,  and  they 
must  not  after  this  be  allowed  to  become  over  dry 
at  the  roots.  They  require  a  good  supply  of  water 
when  it  is  seen  that  they  are  growing  freely,  and 
the  drainage  should  be  free.  A  surface-dressing  of 
rich  soil  may  be  necess,ary  if  the  plants  are  not 
vigorous.  A  shower  of  rain  if  the  weather  is  mild 
does  them  good  before  the  flowers  open.  I  do  not 
advise  thinning  out  the  trusses. 

Ranunculuses  are  lovely  garden  flowers,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  care  required  to  produce  a  fine 
bloom.  I  have  had  ample  proof  that  they  will 
grow  and  flower  well  in  any  good  garden  soil.  They 
may  be  planted  out  .at  various  times,  but  now  is  a 
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good  time  to  plant  the  tubers.  They  do  best  in  a 
bed,  and  the  soil  should  be  in  good  condition  at 
the  time  of  planting.  It  is  important  that  the 
tubers  be  put  in  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  surface.  The  tubers  may  be  placed  about  4 
inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  and  as  much  should  be 
allowed  between  the  rows.  A  little  dry  sand  ought  to 
be  dropped  in  on  the  top  of  each  tuber.  At  one  time 
I  used  to  keep  the  varieties  separate,  but  the  bed,  I 
find,  is  more  effective  when  the  colours  are  well 
mixed.  J.  Dou(!las. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Snowdrops.  —  With  regard  to  the  transplant- 
ing of  these,  it  may  seem  strange,  but  I  never 
remember  to  have  had  a  single  loss  when  these 
have  been  transplanted  in  full  leaf  and  flower.  I 
am  now  referring  chiefly  to  the  rarer  sorts  and 
fancy  seedlings.  Some  kindly  sent  me  on  Febru.ary 
27  last  by  Mr.  Allan  when  in  full  flower  are  now 
quite  vigorous,  and  they  could  hardly  have  looked 
better  had  they  been  transplanted  in  August.  See- 
ing that  Snowdrops  can  be  removed  when  in  full 
growth,  there  are  several  advantages  by  adopting 
that  plan.  They  can  at  once  be  e-Tarained,  anil 
one  can  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  light  bulb  or 
bulbs  is  being  dealt  with.  Certainly  I  would  not 
only  prefer  to  transplant  Snowdrops  in  full  growth 
rather  than  set  dry  bulbs  late,  that  cannot  have 
otherwise  than  deteriorated,  but  I  think,  as  regards 
the  rarer  sorts  at  least,  1  should  prefer  to  remove 
them  in  their  flowering  state  rather  than  when 
dry. 

Draba  Slaweana. — This  species  takes  very 
unkindly  indeed  to  our  damp  winters,  and  in  most 
gardens,  unless  well  looked  after  and  protected, 
dwindles  and  damps  off  in  patches.  This  is  just 
one  of  those  plants  that  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  a  glass  shelter  during  winter,  but  with  the  air 
freely  admitted  all  round.  When  not  in  flower  it 
somewhat  resembles  Eritrichium  nanum,  and 
though  not  so  fickle  as  that  Boragewort,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  in  this  climate  it  suffers  in 
a  measure  in  the  same  way. 

Gerbera  Jamesoni.^I  have  not  succeeded 
with  imported  roots  of  this  species,  as  they  reached 
me  in  a  very  dried  up  and  fungoid  state,  but  1 
know  that  several  of  my  flower  friends  have  this 
plant  growing  out  of  doors.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  how  the  plants  have  stood  the 
present  winter  ;  if  so,  we  mignt  be  told  the  con- 
ditions of  the  weather  and  surroundings  where 
they  are  growing.  For  instance,  it  would  be 
important  to  have  the  latter  item  of  information 
in  relation  to  Mr.  Ewbank's  garden  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  as  generally  the  weather  there  is  much  more 
favourable  throughout  the  winter  compared  with 
most  other  British  gardens.  Owners  of  large  col- 
lections have  already  too  many  flowers  of  a  doubt- 
ful hardy  character  which  in'a  sense  detract  from 
the  pleasures  of  gardening  when  they  are  found 
year  after  year  disappearing. 

Tritoma  pumila— So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  not 
in  cultivation.  I  believe  that  ever  since  its  intro- 
duction, about  120  years  ago.  there  has  been  some 
confusion  as  to  its  identity ;  anyhow,  that  such 
was  the  case  about  90  years  ago  one  has  only  to 
refer  to  Curtis'  Butunical  Magazini;  No.  744,  where 
T.  media  is  figured  sometimes  known  as  sarmen- 
tosa,  and  which  plant  was  then  often  taken  for 
pumila.  I  believe  at  that  time  that  both  plants 
(pumila  and  media)  were  in  existence.  We  cannot 
wonder  so  much,  however,  that  the  confusion  should 
continue  when  one  of  the  species  has  practically 
disappeared.  For  some  years  I  grew  the  form 
media,  fondly  believing  that  it  was  the  true  pumila 
under  which  name  I  had  it,  but  on  receiving  a  hint 
from  a  famous  foreign  botanist,  and  after  sending 
to  him  a  specimen  of  my  plant,  I  soon  saw  my 
error.  I  fear  the  true  pumila  is  nowhere  in  the 
trade  or  even  in  botanic  establishments  and  herba- 
riums. The  true  pumila.  as  introduced  from  the 
Cape  by  Masson,  is  figured  in  the  Hutanical  Maija- 
zine,  No.  7fi4.  It  has  flowers  of  the  intensest  col- 
our, orange  scarlet,  and  each  floret  is  large  and 
bell-shaped.     The  scapes  are  a  lovely  blue-green 


with  darker  green  blotches  ;  the  shoots  carry  dense 
spikes  of  flowers  which  look  all  the  more  massive 
on  the  short  and  delicate  scapes.  The  foliage  is 
much  less  glaucous  than  that  of  the  Uvaria  group. 
It  is  a  considerably  smaller  plant  than  media. 

Primala  capitata. — This  charming  Primula 
is  usually  found  to  be  all  killed  about  this  time  of 
year  out  of  doors— at  least,  in  these  parts,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  such  a  winter  as  the  present 
it  will  have  been  killed  in  more  favoured  climates. 
I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  this  Primula  is 
not  only  a  biennial,  but  a  very  tender  one  into  the 
bargain,  It  will  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
speaking  of  a  variety  ,of  denticulata ,  sometimes  called 
by  the  same  name,  and  much  hardier,  but  of  the 
true  deep  blue  -  purple  kind,  the  leaves,  stems, 
and  calyces  of  which  are  thickly  covered  with 
farina. 

Saxifraga  flagellaris. — This  is  an  unsatis- 
factory species  for  the  colder  English  climates.  It 
more  often  damps  olV  and  totally  disappears  during 
winter  than  retains  any  life,  and  it  is  not  a  good 
doer,  according  to  my  experience,  even  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  J.  Wood. 

Woodiille,  KirJ/stall. 


"February  Filldyke,"— The  late  heavy  rains 
have  not  been  pleasant,  and  may  be  depressing  to 
many,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  to  do  outdoor 
work,  but  we  think  they  are  very  good  for  flowers 
and  hardy  plants  generally.  It  is  much  better  that 
rain  should  fall  in  February  than  in  March  and 
April,  when  we  should  be  busy  in  the  garden.  No- 
thing is  worse  for  open-air  flowers  than  a  very  dry 
winter  and  spring.  Last  year  we  had  scarcely  any 
hay  in  consequence,  and  in  moist  and  loamy  dis- 
tricts, where  there  was  nothing  like  drought,  the 
stature  of  bulbs  such  as  the  Narcissi,  in  the 
meadows  and  the  garden,  was  not  much  more  than 
half  the  usual  height  of  previous  years. 

The  Eastern  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus 
orientalis  var.),— The  old  and  true  Christmas  Rose 
was  always  vastly  more  popular  in  gardens  than 
this,  the  later-flowering  and  more  varied  Christmas 
Rose.  But  this  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  less  ca- 
pricious, hardier  and  more  vigorous  in  nearly  all  its 
many  forms  than  H.  niger.  Flowering  early  in 
spring,  and  often,  as  we  see  this  year,  at  the  end 
of  winter,  it  has  a  little  more  chance  of  a  fine  hour 
now  and  then,  and  it  comes  with  all  those  delight- 
ful things  that  make  the  spring  so  charming  to 
those  who  cultivate  the  early  flowers.  On  Feb,  22 
we  saw  a  fine  sheet  of  a  purplish  form  in  Earr's 
nursery  at  Long  Ditton,  hundreds  of  plants  in  full 
bloom,  a  small  meadow  of  delicate  purple  flowers 
over  the  fine  leaves,  and  this  in  an  exposed  and 
cold  position.  On  the  co.ast,  and  sheltered  nooks 
everywhere,  better  results  might  be  obtained,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Mr,  Archer  Hind's  garden  in  Devon- 
shire. There  are  a  great  number  of  names  given 
to  forms  of  this  species,  but  they  may  be  all 
grouped  under  the  general  name.  There  is  a  strik- 
ing family  likeness  between  them,  the  most  dis- 
tinct being  the  white,  which  are  very  pretty  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  plant  does  not  seem  so  par- 
ticular about  soil  as  the  Christmas  Rose,  and  we 
have  had  strong  examples  in  ground  where  the 
Christmas  Rose  is  very  slow  and  doubtful.  These 
are  grand  plants  for  forming  evergreen  borders, 
and  they  never  show  their  great  beauty  and  value 
until  they  are  several  years  undisturbed.  They  are 
admirable  for  borders  near  walls  and  places  we 
want  to  keep  quiet,  and  yet  fresh  and  furnished 
at  all  times — that  is  to  say,  where  the  ground  is 
not  broken  up  twice  a  year  for  bedding  out 
annuals.  &o. — Fiehl. 

Narcissus  cyclamineus  is  opening  its  flowers, 
and  we  noticed  the  variety  major  in  bloom  on  the 
rockery  at  Kew.  and  in  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son's 
nursery  at  Long  Ditton.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  bulbs  are  at  Kew  in  a  moist  peaty,  in 
fact  quite  boggy  soil,  against  Lichen-covered 
stones,  and  near  a  little  trickling  stream.  The 
flowers  are  robust,  of  good  colour,  and  the  leaves 


are  coming  up  strongly,  so  that  t'lose  who  have 
hitherto  failed  with  this  Dafl'odil  should  adopt  this 
plan,  which  is  simply  giving  to  it  natural  condi- 
tions as  the  bulb  grows  by  the  waterside  in  Spain. 
The  variety  minor  has,  as  its  name  suggests.  smalU  r 
flowers.  'There  is  a  quaint  aspect  in  this  type  of 
Narcissus.  One  does  not  often  see  the  bulbs  grown 
in  pots,  but  they  may  be  thus  cultivated  if  they  ai  e 
put  moderately  close  together,  as  they  are  not  large. 
N.  cyclamineus,  N.  minimus,  N.  triandrus,  snd  those 
of  this  class  are  well  adapted  for  this  method  of 
culture. 


POPULAR  GARDEN  LILIES. 

The  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  candidum)  was  the 
best  known  in  .Miller's  time,  and  it  is  still  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  flower  garden. 
It  is  often  seen  in  a  miserable  condition  owing  to 
bad  cultivation  and  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
The  plant  likes  deep  rich  sandy  loam,  and  should 
be  mulched  and  watered  in  hot  weather,  otherwise 
the  stem  leaves  decay  before  the  flowering  period 
is  over.  The  clumps  of  bulbs  should  be  lifted  and 
replanted  every  third  year.  T^hey  will  grow  and 
attempt  to  flower  for  ten  years  or  more  if  left  in 
the  same  place,  but  very  poorly.  The  Tiger  Lily 
(Lilium  tigiinum)  is  not  quite  so  well  known,  and 
is  not  one  of  the  old  English  garden  plants.  It 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  from  China  to  Kew 
Gardens  by  a  Mr.  Kerr  in  l,s04.  Krempfer  says 
that  the  bulbs  are  eaten  by  the  Japanese.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  original  form  many  fine 
varieties  have  been  imported  from  China  and 
Japan.  The  variety  spleudens  is  a  superb  garden 
plant,  and  has  produced  twenty-five  flowers  on  one, 
spike.  I  have  had  stems  nearly  (i  feet  in  height, 
Fortunei  is  a  distinct  form,  and  there  is  another 
with  quite  double  flower,*,  another  well  marked 
variety  being  Lishmanni,  'They  can  be  propagated 
readily  by  the  bulbils  produced  freely  on  the 
stems.  All  of  them  are  adapted  for  culture  in 
flower-pots  and  in  the  flower  borders,  but  these, 
like  most  of  the  Lilies,  will  not  thrive  out  of  doors 
unless  the  soil  is  deep  and  well  drained,  when 
they  form  the  handsomest  of  border  plants. 
Amateurs  are  frequently  complaining  of  their 
want  of  success  with  Lilies,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
their  own  fault  for  not  taking  sufficient  pains  to 
prepare  the  soil  by  draining  and  deep  cultivation. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  scales  which  form  the 
outer  covering  rot  at  the  base  and  drop  off,  and 
the  decay  spreads  rapidly  inwards  until  the  entire 
bulb  gives  way, 

Uf  Lilium  speciosum  there  are  several  distinct 
varieties  grown  in  gardens,  as  L,  lanci'olium 
album,  rubrum,  roseum,  i:c.,but  they  are  as  often 
wrongly  named  as  not,  except  the  white  variety, 
which  is  ea'-ily  distinguished.  Two  forms  are 
flgured  in  Paxton's  "  Magazine  of  Botany"  for  the 
year  1.S38,  where  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Von  Siebcld 
introduced  it  from  Japan  in  1833.  One  with  very 
richly  coloured  flowers  is  named  L.  speciosum,  the 
other  with  white  and  pale  rose  spotted  flowers  as 
roseum.  I  flnd  this  species  succeeds  well  if  grown 
in  the  Rhododendron  borders  made  up  of  two 
parts  peat  to  one  of  yellow  loam,  but  in  the  ordi- 
nary garden  borders  of  medium  clayey  loam  they 
dwindle  away.  As  pot  plants  they  succeed  ad- 
mirably, but  from  seeing  some  specimens  exhi^ 
bited  at  country  shows  with  long  bare  flower-stems 
.and  poor  washy  flowers  at  the  top  of  them,  people 
.are  led  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  good  greenhouse 
plant ;  whereas  it  is  well  adapted  for  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  decoration  in  the  autumn,  but 
the  plants  must  be  grown  so  that  the  leaves  are 
kept  in  a  healthy  green  condition  until  the  flowers 
are  produced.  I  plunge  the  pots  containing  the 
newly-potted  bulbs  in  cocoa  fibre  refuse  out  of 
doors.  When  the  plants  have  started  to  grow  they 
are  taken  into  garden  frames,  and  air  is  admitted 
freely.  In  May  the  plants  may  be  placed  out  of, 
doors  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  when  the  roots 
push  out  from  the  base  of  the  flower-stems  some 
rich  surface-dressing  must  be  supplied  to  them. 
The  plants  must  also  be  regularly  and  carefully 
supplied  with  water.     If  they  become  over-diy  at 
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any  time,  this  causes  the  leaves  to  assume  a  yellow 
cast  and  the  lower  ones  to  drop  off,  and  if  this  is 
repeated  several  times  the  result  is  disastrous;  we 
get  the  tall,  naked  stems  and  poor  flowers. 

L.  auratum  is  the  most  popular  of  Lilies,  and 
before  its  introduction  the  Lily  had  become  com- 
paratively neglected.  It  is  excellent  for  pot  cul- 
ture, and  requires  much  the  same  treatment  as  L. 
speciosum,  except  that  it  requires  more  care  to 
prevent  the  bulbs  being  injured  by  wet.  Instead 
of  plunging  the  flower-pots  out  of  doors  after  pot- 
ting up  the  bulb.=,  they  should  be  placed  under 


bright,  especially  the  buds,  which  are  of  a  distinct 
carmine  shade  of  colour.  Then  we  have  major 
and  the  large-flowered  pyrenaica  maxima.  A  col- 
lection of  the  several  kinds  is  of  much  interest  and 
adds  to  the  attmctions  of  the  hardy  garden  in 
early  spring. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Arrangement  with  Regard  to  Stability. 


glass  in  frames,  and  they  must  not  be  turned  out-  '  I  have  already  treated  of   the  ^rrangeiiient  of 
of-doors  after  flowering,  in   case  heavy  rains  may 
cause  the  scales  of  the  bulbs  to  rot  at  their  base. 
The  potting  material  I  use  for  all  Lilies   is  com- 


away  from  it;,  leaving  hollow  spaces  and  en- 
dangering not  only  the  stability  of  the  rocks, 
but  also  the  welfare  of  the  plants,  as  will  l)e 
seen  later  on  when  speaking  on  tliis  special 
.suljject. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  the  foundation  stones  should 
always  be  tilted  inwards.  Very  Ijold  eiiects 
can  sometimes  be  produosd  l)y  overlianging 
pieces  of  rock  rising  from  the  ground  in  a 
direction  totally  opposite  to  that  just  recom- 
mended, but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
such  rocks  keep  ofl'  a  certain  amount  of  rain, 
and  that,  therefore,  very  few  kinds  of  plants 
can  be  gi-own  underneath  these  projections 
without    requiring    special     attention.      With 


stones  with  regard  to  general  effect,  and  before 
speaking  of  the  most  important  work  in  form- 
ing a  rock  garden,  viz  ,  arranging   the    stones 
with  regard  to  the  plants  to  be  used, 

I  will  give  a  few  general  bints  about  |  regard  to  stability°too^  such  parts  need  during 
stability,  as  work  faulty  in  this  respect  j  their  construction  an  extra  amount  of  care  and 
would  be  attended  by  serious  conse-  j  strict  compliance  with  the  laws  of  gravity  as 
quences  and  might  result  even  in  the  I  applied  to  parallel  forces.  It  is  a  well-known 
collapse  of  the  most  effective  structure.  I  fact  that  the  equilibrium  of  an  overhanging 
TJule.ss  the  stones  are  resting  on  a  body  will  not  be  disturbed  if  that  body  is  so 
solid  foundation  they  must  settle  down  I  placed  that  an  imaginary  perpendicular  line 
more  or  less  quickly,  and  sometimes  a  I  through  its  centre  of  gravity  falls  within  the 
gradual  settlement  continues  for  a  long  i  base  on  which  that  body  rests.  Assuming, 
period,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  I  for  instance,  that  c:  in  sketch  No.  4  is 
plants  used,  which  are  thus  prevented  j  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  large  stone, 
from  becoming  properly  established,  that  stone,  though  overhanging,  would  be  per- 
When  forming  a  rock  garden,  there-  |  fectly  secure,  because  the  imaginary  perpen- 
fore,  I  invariably  begin  with  the  stones  I  dicular  line  a  li  falls  within  the  base  line  ii  E.* 
posed  of  lo.am  and  li^'ht  fibrous  paat  in  equal  pro-  (and  not  with  tlie  soil,  as  is  so  often  done),  I  If  more  weight  is  added,  as  in  the  next  sketch 
portions,  with  a  fourth  part  decayed  manure  and  taking  care  that  each  foundation  stone  rests  on  |  (No.  5),  the  same  rule  must  be  applied  not  only 
coarse  white  sand  if  necessary.  It  is  best  to  leave  a  golid  ground.  The  stones  should  be  fixed  so  as  '  to  each  individual  stone,  but  also  to  the  com- 
spaceof  about  1  inch  orlimches  deepen  the.surface   to  prevent  their  ever  being  shifted  by  the  pres-fplete    block,    taken    as    a    whole.     An    over- 

mlrkeV  vretLf,X"^mos?'dTti;\7  TeLTrXo:  ^^  f  -''  -  ""-^  ^^O"-"     'I'l^tZr'  ^  "^TI?'  "'  .the  projecting  stones  is  iinpossible 

vittatum.     This  .species  does  well  out  of  doors,  but  »«<!  atones   were  rammed  so  tightly  that  they    while  the  weight  on  the  base-line   to  the  right 

the  bulbs  are  liable  to  rot  off  in  heavy  soils  in  wet  ^°"'''  "o^  settle  any  more,  the  place  would  be    of    the   line  a    i:   is  heavier  than  that    of    the 

autumns.  They  succeed  well  in  Rhododendron  beds,  U"*it  for  many  kinds  of  plants  which  require  a    overhanging  part  to  the  left  of  that  line  (see 

but  need  open  spaces  to  .allow  of  their  free  expan-  looser  medium  to  rootin.  Allowance  must,  there- |  sketch  No.  5),  or,  in   other  words,   while  their 

sion.     The  distinct  and  noble-looking  Lily,  L.  gi-  fore,  be  made  for  a  .slight  settling  of  the  filled-  |  lower  ends  are  loaded  with  sufficient  weight  to 

ganteum,  succeeds  best  out  of  doors,  but  it  must  up  body  of  soil  and  stones,  but  such  settlement    counteract  that  of  the  overhanging   part.     As 

be  planted  in  sheltered  positions  and  in  a  prepared  should  never  be  ai)le  to  displace  the  principal  '  this  fact  holds  equally  good  when  the  plane  on 

soil  of  fibrous  peat  and  loam,  well  enriched  with  stones,  no  matter  how   firmly  the  sinking  soil    which  a  body  rests  is  not  level   (like  in  sketch 


No.  1. — Large  stone  resting  on  firm  gromid  tilted  inwarcU  by 
small  v-edge-ahaped  stone  to  resist  pressure  of  Hlled-iip 
soil  and  stones. 


decayed  cow  manure.  Under  favourable  conditions 
the  plant  will  throw  up  flower-stems  8  feet  to  10 
feet  in  height,  and  furnished  with  a  score  of  flowers 
or  more  upon  each.  I  have  also  grown  it  as  a  pot 
plant,  but  it  seldom  throws  up  such  line  tall  stems. 
L.  longiflorum  in  variety  is  better  adapted  for  pot 
culture  than  for  the  borders,  and  the  variety  L. 
Harrisi  is  now  very  extensively  cultivated. 

The  garden  Lilies  which  grow  most  freely  with 
me  ia  tbe  open  borders  are  L.  Humboldti.  L.  parda- 
linum.  and  L,  californicum.  They  are  very  beau- 
tiful in  the  herbaceous  borders  and  increase  freely. 
A  very  handsome  species  which  has  also  bacome 
established  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden  is  L. 
Hinsoni,  All  the  above  have  orange-coloured 
flowers,  more  or  less  spotted.  They  are  easily 
cultivated,  and  flower  grandly  in  rich  deep  soil, 
but  they  require  to  be  watered  freely  in  dry 
weather.  J.  Douglas. 


No.  2. — Section  of  small  trench  for  lilting  stone. 


Cynosurus  echinatus  (the  Rough  Dog's-tail 
Grass)  (IC.  T.  JB.). — This  is  the  name  of  the  Grass  you 
say  was  gathered  by  jou  in  Jersey.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  usually  considered  as  indigenous  to  England. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  found  once  in  the  Shetland 
Isles,  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  various  Conti- 
nental countries.  It  has  no  value  as  a  fodder 
plant,  but  it  is  a  very  pretty  border  plant. — G. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia  and  its  varieties  are 
commencing  to  bloom  on  the  rockery.  S.  oppositi- 
folia is  a  bright  little  rock  plant,  blooming  so 
freely  as  to  almost  hide  the  small  leaves,  that 
form  a  perfect  mat  over  the  faces  of  the  stones. 
It  should  be  planted  between  stones,  so  that  the 
growth  may  cover  the  faces,  which  are  then 
bright  with  colour  in  the  early  spring  days.  If  the 
white  variety  is  grown  in  pots  it  is  very  pleasing, 
and  the  flowers  then  appear  earlier  than  in  the 
op3n.  A  very  fine  variety  is  named  pyrenaica 
superba,   the  flowers  richer  in  colour   and  larger 


may  press  against  them.  With  this  view  to  No.  -t),  but  inclined  to  the  horizontal  plane,  it 
stability  it  will  in  most  cases  be  advisable  to  \  is  Clear  that  when  a  stone  is  resting  on  firm 
rest  the  stones  on  their  flattest  bed,  and  for  ground  sloping  inwards  (like  sketches  Nos.  2 
greater  security  tilt  them  inwards,  that  is,  to-  and  3),  the  perpendicular  line  through  the  centre 
wards  the  part  to  be  filled  with  soil  and  other  :  of  gravity  would  fall  still  further  within  the 
stones,  as  in  .sketch  No.  1.  Here  a  small  wedge-  base,  thus  ensuring  increased  stability.  When 
shaped  stone  has  been  firmly  rammed  in  be-  '  overhanging  rocks  are  built  on  this  principle,  it 
neatli  the  larger  block.  The  former  is,  of  is,  however,  necessary  to  make  the  most  cire- 
cour.se,  hidden  from  view  by  a  slight  filling  of  fal  examination  of  the  stones  to  make  sure  that 
soil  on  the  outside.  Another  metliod 
for  ensuring  the  stability  of  founda- 
tion stones  consi.sts  in  taking  out  a 
small  trench,  sloping  inwards,  as  ex- 
plained by  sketch  No.  2. 

The  stone  might  then  be  placed 
into  the  trench  as  shown  in  sketch 
No.  o,  and  will  be  able  to  resist  any 
amount  of  pressure  if  the  ground 
underneath  is  firm  and  if  the  stone 
itself  is  of  a  solid  nature.  In  loose 
soil  the  angle  of  rest  is,  roughly 
speaking,  about  40^,  and  in  sketch 
No.  3  the  wedge-shaped  piece  .\  B  c 
approximately  represents  that  part 
of  soil  and  stones  which  would  be 
pressing  against  the  foundation  stone. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
principal  stones  should  be  of  such  a 
shape  as  to  allow  an  outward  inclina- 
tion (as  in  the  case  of  a  b,  sketch 
No.  3)  of  that  side  of  the  stone 
which  is  to  bear  the  pressure  of  soil, 
<fec.  From  the  sketch  (No.  3)  it  will 
be  clearly  seen  that  if  the  stone  were  of  such   they  are  quite  solid. 

a  shape   as    to    have  the    weight-bearing   sur- '     T~;     rrr.       '.    I  „c  n  ;„  „„t,„.ni  i.,„t  ;»  ti,„ 

,  ^         .,.       ,.  "/.-^  i*A  striKiug  instance  ot    this   natural   law   is   tire 

face    a    b   inchned    inwards,    as,    for    instance,  |  ^^^^^^^^  tower  in  Pisa,  which,  though  overhanging  1.3 
in  the   direction  of  the   line    a  c,  the   fiUed-up  :  f^et  ojVjj.  feet   ;s  perfectly  safe,  hecau.se  the  vertical 


No.  .•?. 


SouD_  Ground-^^Z.~^^ 


-Stone fi.red  to  icithstand  pressure ;  ABC  representing  the 
portion  of  soil  pressing  against  A  B. 


Some  stones  have  serious 


than  those  of  the  type.     Splendens  is  remarkably    soil   would  settle   not    against   the   stone,    but '  line  through  its  centre  of  gravity  falls  within  the  base. 
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flaws,  which  d\iring  wet  weather  would  be 
covered  with  mud  and  be  quite  invisible ;  a 
stone  of  that  kind  would  be  sure  to  break,  even 
under  a  small  weight,  and  should  never  be  used 
where  strength  is  required. 

Cement. 

The  practice  of  using  cement  for  securing  the 
stability  of  stones  should  never  be  carried  out 
in  constructing  rocks  for  alpines.  For  ponds, 
caves,  waterfalls,  itc.,  the  use  of  cement  is 
often  indispensable  ;  also  when  constructing 
very  large  rocks  it  will  sometimes  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  employ  cement,  not  so  much  for 
joining  large  stones  together  as  for  keeping  in 
place  some  of  the  wedge-shaped  pieces  used  for 
packing  and  keeping  in  the  desirable  position 
some  of  the  larger  blocks  of  stone  ;  but  nothing 
can  be  more  hideous  than  visible  cement  joints 
in  what  should  be  a  picturesque  scene  and 
this  work,  if  unavoidable,  should  always  be  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  completely 
hide  all  trace  of  cement,  either  by  covering  the 
same  with  soil,  or  (wliere  this  would  not  be 
practicable)  by  mixing  with  the  cement  crushed 
fragments  of  the  stone  used,  or  such  other  col- 
ouring material  as  would  make  it  impossible  to 
tell  the  cement  from  the  stone  when  the  former 
is  once  hardened.     Allowance  must  be  made  for 


=^s^^Souo'  GROUNCf-^^r^s^ 


2fo.  4. — A  B  imaginary  vertical  line  through  centre  vl 
gravity;  c  assumed  centre  uf  gravity. 


the  changing  colour  of  cement.  When  wetted  for 
mixing  it  is  of  a  very  dark  grey,  but  it  again 
assumes  the  very  light,  almost  whitish  grey 
colour  it  had  in  its  powdered  dry  state  as  soon 
as  quite  dry  after  use.  Wlien  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  cement  for  the  purpose  in- 
dicated, it  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  mix  col- 
ouring matter,  if  required,  with  the  dry  cement 
and  not  be  misled  by  its  appearance  when  wet 
Where  cement  has  been  used  in  this  manner  it 
should  be  slightly  wiped  over  the  stone  adjoin- 
ing by  means  of  a  wet  rag  or  brush,  and  if  a 
little  very  dry  sandy  soil  is  thrown  in  while 
both  the  stone  and  cement  are  still  wet,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  detect  the  cement  when  dry. 
But  I  repeat  that  the  use  of  cement  altogether 
should  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  even 
in  large  rook  gardens.  On  no  account  what- 
ever should  cement  be  used  when  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  a  po.ssible  settlement  of  the 
stones,  as  this  would  not  only  cau.se  the  cement 
to  crack  and  become  utterly  useless  as  a  nieans 
of  support,  but  positively  dangerous  to  choice 
alpines,  as  the  cracks  form  a  most  convenient 
hiding-place  for  slugs  and  other  pests. 

Gras.sy  Baxks. 

When  speaking  on  the  subject  of  arrangement 
for  effect  I  suggested  that  the  stonework  should 
not  be  coutiu'-ous,  but  broken  here  and  there 
by  intervening  bits  of  Grass,  borders  for  hardy 
flowers,  &c.  One  of  the  very  best  means  of 
effecting  a  pleasing  variation  is  a  grassy  bank, 
vvhich  may  either  be  kept  to  Grass  pure  and 
simple  and  cat  as  required,  or  be  planted  with 


all  kinds  of  bulbs  and  other  hardy  flowers, 
which  in  such  a  position  could  have  perfect  free- 
dom to  grow  as  they  please  in  a  .semi-wild  state 
without  interfering  in  the  least  with  other  parts 
of  the  work.  I  will  say  more  on  this  subject 
later  on  when  considering  the  plantiug,  and  will 
confine  my  present  remarks  to  the  stability  of 
such  banks.  The  best  place  for  setting  up  a 
bank  of  this  kind  is  a  recess  between  two  rocky 
projections,  where  the  pieces  of  turf  used  would 
abut  firmly  against  a  large  stone  on  either  side. 
Not  only  would  this  increase  the  stability  of  the 
bank,  but  the  stones  at  the  sides  prevent  the  Grass 
from  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  work,  where 
it  is  not  only  not  required,  but  could  have  only 
a  damaging  efl'ect  on  other  plants.  Pieces  of 
turf  are  generally  cut  3  feet  long,  1  foot  wide, 
and  14  inches  to  2  inches  thick,  but  for  this 
purpose  I  find  it  much  more  con\enient  to  have 
tliem  at  least  4  inches  thick,  1  foot  wide,  and 
about  IJ  feet  long.  I  also  think  a  further  ad- 
vantage is  to  have  the  ends  not  square,  but  cut 
diagonally  (see  sketch  No.  6),  so  that  the  turves 
overlap  each  other  when  set  up.  This  dove- 
tailing, as  it  were,  not  only  ensures  greater 
security,  but  also  makes  it  easier  to  conceal 
the  joints  by  firmly  beating  the  pieces  against 
the  soil  filled  in  behind  them.  That  the  latter 
must  be  firmly  rammed  as  it  is  filled  in  and 
that  the  best  soil  must  be  kept  nearest  to  the 
turf  goes  without  saying.  The  shape  of  such 
banks  should,  of  cour.se,  never  be  straight,  but 
either  round  or  undulating.  If  the  slope  is  a 
very  steep  one  additional  stability  might  be 
secured  by  having  long  sticks  driven  firmly 
through  the  turves  and  into  the  bank.  When 
a  grassy  bank  is  used  to  connect  parts  of  the 
rock  garden  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  this  bank  itself  might  be  made 
more  varied  by  having  single  stones  or  even 
groups  of  stones  projecting  from  it  here  and 
there,  but  all  such  rocks  to  be  .safe  should 
be  arranged  during  the  erection  of  the  bank, 
and  not  inserted  after  completion,  when  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  have  them 
firmly  secured.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Hxeter. 

(_To  be  continued.) 


Galanthus  Elwesi  globosus  is  a  distinct 
and  handsome  variety.  It  is  iu  fiower  now  in  the 
hardy  plant  house  at.  Kew,  and  the  whole  plant 
shows  great  vigour.  An  illustration  of  it  will  be 
found  in  The  Garden,  March  21,  ISIU  (p.  272). 
The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  characteristic  glo- 
bular form,  the  segments  broad,  and  the  leafage 
also.  It  is  an  excellent  Snowdrop  for  pots,  and 
the  robust,  globular  blooms  are  shown  to  advantage 
in  the  plant  house. 

Musks. — How  very  much  these  old  and  sweetly 
perfumed  flowers  seem  to  be  passing  into  oblivion! 
The  common  Musk  is  probably  kept  alive  more 
through  the  ngency  of  the  market  growers  who 
cater  for  the  poorer  classes  than  in  private  gar- 
dens. If  clumps  have  found  a  place  on  rockwork, 
where  they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  all  very 
well:  but,  so  far  as  culture  in  pots  is  concerned, 
very  little  of  Musk  is  found,  and  yet  for  windows 
or  for  hanging  baskets,  or  for  the  filling  of  boxes, 
vases,  or  niany  other  uses.  Musk  plants  are  admir- 
able. How  easy  is  it  to  produce  pots  either  by 
breaking  up  the  clumps  in  the  winter,  picking  out 
portions  of  the  roots,  and  with  these  furnishing 
fresh  pots  and  soil.  Better  still  is  it  to  start  the 
old  clumps  into  growth  and,  taking  off  young  tops, 
pUce  halt-adozen  or  so  into  4jinch  pots  as  cut- 
tings. Stand  them  for  a  short  time  in  warmth, 
and,  once  rooted,  these  make  veiy  useful  plants 
tor  many  purposes.  Musk  makes  an  excellent 
carpet  for  Begonia  beds,  as  I  have  seen  at  Swan- 
more.  It  also  does  .adtnirably  as  a  bed  edging. 
0.;e  of  the  tnost  effective  of  all  the  Musks  for 
cirpeting  is  the  dwarf  Cbth   of  Gold,  one   that 


came  out  of  the  same  batch  as  did  ruber  and  mos- 
chatus  grand  iflorus.  the  latter  having  habit  and 
flowers  like  Harrison's  Musk,  but  poorer  in  colour. 
Town  dwellers,  whose  plant  resources  for  windows 
are  limited,  still  occasionally  show  us  ther  flat- 
trained  Musks  in  pots  or  small  boxes,  and  occa- 
sionally in  country  shows  cottagers  display  wonder- 
ful plants  as  pyramids  or  in  dense  trailing  form. 
These  are  always  delightful.  The  common  Musk 
seeds  freely,  and  seedlings  may  be  easily  reared  in 
quantity,  but  the  large-flowered  Musks  seem  to 
be  all  barren.  — A.  D. 


CARNATIONS   AND    THE   WINTER. 
The  time  has  now   come  when  one  can  judge  of 
the  effects  of   the   winter  on  outdoor  Carnations. 
In  my  case  the  results  vary  with  the  altitude  at 


'SS^O.LlDj  Gko  U!10^=s^=^^^~ 


No.  ,5. — Saine  stone  as  in  sketch  No.  4  u-ith  more  iveighf 
added,  representing  in  section  an  overhanging  rock. 

which  the  plants  are  grown  ;  those  grown  on  the 
lowest  ground  and  near  water  level  have  been  very 
hard  hit  indeed,  while  others  planted  from  the 
same  stock  and  at  the  same  time,  and  standing 
considerably  higher,  have,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  kinds,  escaped  well.  One  of  the  very  worst 
kinds  is  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  or  Apricot.  More 
than  half  our  stock  of  this  is  dead,  or  might  just 
as  well  be  so,  so  that  groups  will  have  to  be  filled 
up  from  the  reserve  ground  this  month,  though 
the  result  of  spring  planting  is  ne%er  so  satisfactory 
as  that  from  autumn-planted  stock,  which  escapes 
disease.  All  the  old  crimson  Clore  plants  have  died 
entirelr,  not  a  vestige  of  life  to  be  seen  in  the 
remains  above  ground.  These  were  good  and  well- 
rooted  layers  when  planted  early  in  October. 
The  erratic  behaviour  of  different  varieties  is 
vexing  they  varv  so  much  each  year.  Some  of  our 
kinds  which  have  not  had  a  touch  of  disease  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years  have  now  got  it  badly, 
while  others,  which  have  been  in  other  years  very 
much  spotted,  are  now  quite  clean  and  healthy. 
A  case  in  point  is  a  seedling  scarlet  self  which  I 


No.  O.SIuipe  0/  turves  fur  setting  up  grassy  banks. 

raised  five  years  ago.  The  first  year  or  two  it  was 
layered  it  took  the  spot  very  badly  duiing  winter, 
but  being  excellent  in  other  points  I  kept  it,  with 
the  result  that  last  year  and  this  year  the  stock  is 
perfectly  healthy  and  clean,  promising  a  good  dis- 
play. Some  varieties,  such  as  the  old  Raby,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  a  few  others,  appear  to  enjoy  a 
perfect  immunity  from  disease.  Though  we  have 
not  had  nearly  such  a  cold  winter  this  year  as  we 
had  last,  the  plants  have  suffered  very  much  more, 
which  goes  to  prove  t'^at  it  is  not  cold  weather  so 
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much  as  other  climatic  influences  which  affect 
them.  I  attribute  the  larger  percentage  of  losses 
which  we  have  had  thi^  winter  to  the  excessive 
rainfall,  the  ground  in  low-lying  districts  being 
completely  saturated,  and  this  has  been  the  case 
for  a  long  time  past,  if  not  indeed  for  the  whole  of 
the  winter  and  late  autumn. 

.  Most  Carnation  growers  seem  agreed  that  early 
planting  is  very  desirable,  and  so  it  may  be,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  quite  ineffectual  as  regards  pre- 
vention of  winter  losses.  I  have  some  proof  of 
this  now,  for  our  main  plantings  were  done  early 
in  October,  and  the  plants  were  strong,  vigorous, 
and  well  rooted.  On  Nov.  11  I  received  some 
rooted  layers,  smaller  and  weaker  than  those 
planted  earlier,  and  though  these  were  planted  side 
by  side  with  the  others  they  all  look  perfectly 
healthy  at  the  present  time,  while  the  very  next 
row  to  them  is  badly  diseased.  The  late- planted 
sorts  are  Joe  Edwards,  Evelyn,  Mary  Morris, 
Favourite.  The  Governor.  Perfection,  Germania, 
Dazzle,  and  Mauiice  Kingscote,  and  the  diseased 
sort,  which  comes  ne.xt  to  them,  is  Comtesse  de 
Paris,  which  has  hitherto  for  two  or  three  seasons 
been  one  of  our  healthiest  kinds. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


Cyclamen  coum.— This  early  flower  is  in  full 
beauty  in  many  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  several 
frames  full  of  it  mny  be  seen  in  the  nurseries  of 
.VIessr  .  Barr  and  Son  at  Long  Ditton  ;  whilst  at 
Kew  in  the  hardy  plant  house  it  is  grown  in  pans, 
proilucing  a  tine  effect  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
At  Long  Ditton  C.  coum  and  C.  ibericum  are  grown 
side  by  side— not  a  bad  way,  as  many  interesting 
hybrids  might  be  thus  obtained.  The  white  variety 
of  C.  coum  is  a  delightful  flower,  but  one  gets 
many  shades  of  colour,  the  finest,  perhaps,  being 
deep  crimson— very  rich  against  the  deep  green 
leafage.  Clumps  on  the  rockery  are  interesting, 
but  when  planted  out  in  a  cold  pit  or  framo,  the 
flowers  are  preserved  in  fresher  beauty.  Neither 
C.  coum  nor  G.  ibericum  is  dirticult  to  grow,  re- 
quiring a  gritty  soil,  to  which  some  lime  rubbish 
has  been  added. 

Iris  reticulata  var.  sophenensis  is  a  pleas- 
ing form  of  the  netted  Iris,  the  flowers  rich  bluish 
purple  in  colour,  the  lip  of  the  fall  whitish  in  the 
centre  and  spotted  with  dark  blue,  a  longitudinal 
line  of  yellow  running  down  the  centre.  A  charm- 
ing variety  also  is  I.  r.  cyanea,  the  flowers  of  an 
attractive  shade  of  blue  and  the  growth  conspicu- 
oisly  dwarf.  I.  r.  purpurea  has,  as  its  name  sug- 
gests, purple  flowers  ;  whilst  those  of  I.  r.  Krelagei 
have  a  t  nge  of  red.  We  do  not  care  for  this  latter 
kind,  the  colour  is  dingy  and  there  is  little  fra- 
grance. Unfortunately,  through  some  disease,  this 
class  of  bulbous  Irises  is  often  unsatisfactory  in 
gardens,  and  it  is  beneficial  to  lift  the  bulbs,  dry 
them  and  replant  immediately.  It  is  always  found 
that  they  are  belter  for  this  treatment.  I.  reticu- 
lata, the  type,  is  as  useful  as  any,  its  flowers  so 
rich  in  colour,  and  each  one  as  fragrant  as  a  bunch 
of  Violets. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


A  beautiful  association  of  spring  bulbs 

is  th-i  common  tScilla  bit'oha  and  the  Siiowdake 
(L'-ucojum  vernum).  We  lately  saw  masses  of  the  two 
mixed  together,  and  the  effect  was  both  rxh  and 
striking. 

Tree  Paonies.— I  was  very  much  interested  in 
re.iiliiii,' the  notes  on  "Tree  Pieonies,"  by  "  H.  P." 
(p.  12(j),  of  Fob.  18,  for  growing  under  glass,  and  to 
find  the  varieties  sent  from  Japan  had  proved  ac- 
quisitious.  The  greatest  drawback  seems  the  high 
prices  asked  for  them.  One  variety  here  (North 
Derbyshire),  in  a  auiiny,  elevated,  well-drained 
spot,  has  never  faded  to  give  a  gorgeous  display 
more  or  less,  for  twenty  years.— George  Bol.\s' 
Jdojyton   Gardcim.  ' 

Iris  reticulata  var.    cyanea  is  one  of  the 

most  charming  hardy  flowers  open  now.  It  is 
pleasing  when  grown  in  pots,  and  is  not  difficult  to 


grow.  The  plant  is  dwarfer  than  the  type,  and  the 
flowers  of  a  bright  shade  of  blue.  We  do  not  care 
for  I.  r.  purpurea,  the  colouring  being  too  dead. 
There  seems  little  difference  between  this  and 
Krelagei,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  shade  of  col- 
our is  somewhat  deeper. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SHRUBS  IN  BLOOM. 
The  number  of  shrubs  that  flower  in  the  open 
ground  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  is 
by  no  means  numerous  ;  still,  there  are  several  that 
bloom  at  this  season,  especially  if  trained  to  a 
wall.  The  winter  Jasmine  is  now  so  well  known 
that  nothing  further  need  be  said  as  to  its  merits, 
except  that  it  is  a  fairly  good  town  plant.  The 
Mezereon  in  its  dift'erent  forms  is  another  subject 
that  flowers  early  in  the  year,  and  so  are  the  Ja- 
panese forms  of  the  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis), 
which  are  at  present  scarce,  but  advancing  in  popu- 
larity every  year.  The  best  is  Hamamelis  arborea, 
of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  Vol. 
XXXIX.  of  The  Garden.  In  this  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  great  profusion  on  the  leafless 
branches,  are  of  a  peculiar  starry  shape,  being 
composed  of  a  number  of  curiously  twisted  petals 
of  a  bright  yellow  tint,  while  the  red  calyx  stands 
out  very  conspicuous.  The  flower  is  indeed  very 
difficult  to  describe,  and  a  glance  p.t  the  illustra- 
tion will  convey  a  better  idea  than  any  written  de- 
scription. Owing  to  its  early-flowering  habit,  the 
expanded  blossoms  are  sometimes  cut  off  by  sharp 
frosts,  but  the  buds  are  seldom  injured,  and  a  few 
bright  days  with  milder  weather  will  suffice  to 
restore  the  plant  to  its  original  beauty.  In  the 
somewhat  smaller-growing  H.  japonica,  the  flowers 
are  of  a  paler  tint,  and  consequently  less  showy. 
On  a  south  wall  the  Japanese  Chimonanthus  fra- 
grans  produces  its  curious  star-like  blossoms, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  delicious  fragrance. 
If  a  few  sprays  are  cut  just  as  the  buds  are  on  the 
point  of  expanding  and  placed  in  wa'er,  they  will 
open  well  indoors,  and  their  agreeable  perfume  is 
then  very  noticeable.  The  Japan  Quince  (Cydonia 
japonica)  is  represented  in  our  gardens  by  many 
distinct  forms,  and,  given  the  protection  of  a  wall 
and  a  fairly  mild  winter,  some  of  the  blossoms  will 
make  their  appearance  soon  after  Christmas.  One 
of  the  earliest  varieties  is  Moerloosei,  with  bright 
red  blossoms.  The  Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus  mas) 
is  another  winter  bloomer,  the  flowers,  which  are 
in  the  form  of  little  bright  yellow  tufts  thickly  dis- 
posed on  the  leafless  branches,  being  usually  borne 
during  the  month  of  February.  Though  lowly  in 
stature,  the  little  Erica  carnea  forms  a  bright  winter 
feature;  while,  given  mild  weather,  the  blossoms 
of  the  Laurustinus  will  make  their  appearance 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  two  winter  Honey- 
suckles (Lonicera  Standishi  and  fragantissima) 
both  produce  deliciously  scented  white  blossoms. 
There  is  often  a  good  deal  of  confusion  between 
the  two  species  of  which  Standishi  is  of  quite 
shrub-like  habit,  with  the  young  leaves  hairy,  and 
almost  if  not  quite  deciduous,  while  L.  fragran- 
tissima,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  of  a  rambling 
grower,  with  smooth  leaves,  which  are  for  the 
greater  part  retained  throughout  the  winter. 
Though  not  so  early  flowering  as  the  above- 
mentioned,  the  golden  blossoms  of  Forsythia  sus- 
pensa  are  not  far  behind  some  of  them,  and  a 
grand  object  this  forms  on  a  wall  when  the  princi- 
pal branches  are  secured  thereto  until  the  space  is 
covered,  and  after  this  tlie  long  flexible  shoots  are 
allowed  to  dispose  themselves  at  will.  In  this 
way  they  may  be  seen  wreathed  with  blossoms  for 
a  considerable  distance,  when  a  good  specimen 
forms  a  delightful  picture  in  early  spring.  Nuttal- 
lia  c?rasiformis  (the  Californian  Oso  Eerry)  is 
another  shrub  that  blooms  in  some  seasons  before 
February  has  left  us,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
worthy  of  note.  It  forms  a  large,  rounded,  twiggy 
bush,  whose  blossoms  are  borne  before  the  leaves 
are  fully  expmded.     The  flowers  are  whiti-b  and 


produced  in  drooping  racemes,  very  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes  san- 
guineum).  They  are  not  particularly  showy,  but 
the  freedom  with  which  they  are  borne  and  the 
graceful  manner  they  are  disposed  on  the  branches 
combine  to  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Con- 
sidering the  limited  number  of  shrubs  that  bloom 
during  the  winter  months,  the  proportion  of  those 
remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of  their  blossoms  is 
particularly  noticeable.  Especially  worthy  of 
mention  in  this  respect  are  the  two  Honeysuckles 
above  mentioned,  the  Mezereon,  and  Chimonanthus 
fragrans.  Of  the  different  shrubs  herein  noticed 
coloured  plates  have  at  different  times  been  given 
in  The  Garden  of  Hamamelis  arborea,  Forsythia 
suspensa,  Cydonia  japonica  Moerloosei,  the 
Mezereon  in  its  different  forms,  and  Chimonanthus 
fragrans.  T. 


Grafting  Lilacs. — While  perfectly  in  accord 
with  your  correspondent,  "J.  ('.  B.,"  as  to  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Lilac  can  be  struck  from 
cuttings,  if  the  rules  so  clearly  laid  down  on  p. 
145  are  carried  out,  yet  I  must  say  it.  would  be 
quite  possible  to  find  grafted  plants  on  the  Con- 
tinent, for  I  recently  saw  some  Lilacs  from  one  of 
the  principal  shrub  nurserymen  of  France  all  of 
which  had  been  grafted.  True,  the  stock  employed 
was  not  the  Privet,  but  the  common  Lilac,  which 
is  but  very  little  better,  as  if  the  sap  is  at  all 
arrested  at  the  point  of  union  the  tendency  of  the 
stock  to  push  up  suckers  is  greatly  aggravated 
thereby,  and  in  any  case  constant  attention  is 
necessary.  In  ordering  Lilacs  from  any  of  the 
Continental  nurserymen  I  should  especially 
stipulate  on  own  roots,  for  grafting  Lilacs  is  far 
more  universal  than  would  be  supposed  from 
perusal  of  the  above-mentioned  article. — T. 

Golden  Chestnut  (Castanea  chrysophylla).— 
Apart  from  the  interest  attached  to  it  as  being  a 
near  ally  of  (but  in  appearance  very  different 
from)  our  common  Sweet  Chestnut,  this  Californian 
species  is  a  really  handsome  evergreen  shrub.  It 
forms  a  sturdy-growing,  densely-branched  bush, 
suggesting  an  affinity  to  some  of  the  Phillyreas. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green  above,  and  on  the  under- 
sides covered  with  a  golden-yellow  powder,  from 
whence  the  name  of  the  Golden-leaved  Chestnut  is 
derived,  though  at  a  first  glance  the  name  appears 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  It  is  a  native  of 
California  and  Oregon,  and  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  through  their  collector,  William 
Lobb,  who  was  instrumental  in  sending  home  many 
other  fine  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  same  region. 
Though  some  subjects  from  that  district  are 
rather  tender,  this  Chestnut  is  perfectly  hardy 
in  England.  It  prefers  a  rather  deep,  loamy,  but 
well-drained  soil,  and  where  these  conditions 
exist  it  is  just  at  home  as  a  rockwork  shrub,  or 
where  grouped  with  others  it  must  not  be  put  into 
competition  with  strong-growing  subjects,  as  from 
the  slow  rate  of  growth  of  this  Castanea  it  will  be 
soon  overgrown  by  its  more  vigorous  neighbours 
and  quickly  ruined.  Like  the  Evergreen  Oaks, 
this  Chestnut  resents  very  much  being  disturbed 
at  the  roots,  and  this  no  doubt  accounts  for  its 
scarcity,  as  Messrs.  Veitch,  its  original  introducers, 
do  not,  I  see,  offer  it  in  their  present  catalogue. 
— H.  P. 

Fabiana  imbricata It  is  undesirable  that 

your  correspondent's  letter  signed  "M,"  which 
appeared  in  The  Garden  recently  with  re- 
ference to  the  Fabiana  imbricata,  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  notice,  since  if  uncon- 
tradicted it  might,  perhaps,  deter  somebody  or 
other  from  planting  this  shrub,  on  the  ground  of 
its  alleged  tenderness.  A  valuable  addition  to  any 
garden  would  thus  be  lost,  since  it  is  a  beautiful 
plant  in  itself,  and  interesting  as  being,  as  is  so 
well  known,  a  member  of  the  Potato's  family 
circle,  but  got  up  in  the  exact  semblance  of  a 
delicate  and  pretty  Heath.  '■  M."  does  not  date 
his  (or  her .')  letter  from  any  address,  but  in  speak- 
ing of  such  a  matter  as  the  hardiness  or  otherwise 
of  a  plant,  it  is  obviously  of  the  first  essential 
necessity  to  state  whether  observations  which 
are     recounted    were    made    at    John     o'Groats, 
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Land's  End,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  since  the 
climatic  conditions  vary,  of  course,  so  widely  with 
latitude  and  other  circumstances.  In  my  garden, 
which  is  in  the  exact  centre  of  Sussex,  the  Fabiana 
is  as  hardy  as  an  Oak.  No  doubt  the  climate  of 
Sussex  is  as  favourable  to  vegetable  as  well  as  to 
animal  life  as  any  which  is  to  be  found  inside 
England  or  outside  of  it ;  still,  Sussex  can  be  cold. 
A  north-east  wind  is  not  completely  muzzled  when 
it  gets  there,  although  it  is  not,  according  to  my 
experience,  so  savage  as  a  blast  from  the  same 
quarter  in  South  Devon,  after  whetting  its  teeth  in 
its  passage  over  Dartmoor,  Not  only  is  my  garden  on 
the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  but  my  Fabianas  are  on 
the  side  of  a  rockery,  exposed,  as  if  purposely,  to 
the  fullest  onslaught  of  northern  blasts.  Yet  at 
this  moment  they  look  more  prosperou.=,  of  a 
healthier  complexion,  and  more  exulting  in  life  and 
vigour  than,  perhaps,  anything  else  in  the  garden. 
Charles  Kingsley,  in  his  well-known  ode  in  praise 
of  the  north-east  wind,  should  be  taken  to  have 
been  amusing;  himself  by  simulating  a  preposterous 
enjoyment  in  it  which  he  did  not  honestly  feel, 
because  if  his  pleasure  in  sleety  and  blighting 
gales  was  true,  he  was  not  a  properly  constituted 
human  being.  But  plants  are  above  making  pre- 
tences, and  nobody  who  sees  my  Fabianas  at  this 
moment  can  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  they 
actually  revelled  in  the  severe  inclemency  of  last 
Christmas,  or  that  thev  are  all  the  better  for  it. 
— T.  W.  Erle, 


IVY  CARPETS. 

There  are  so  many  forms  of  Ivy  and  the  variations 
are  so  numerous,  whilst  in  all  aspects  and  under  all 
conditions  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  that  it  might  be 
used  in  different  ways  and  adorn  gardens  more 
extensively  than  it  does.  IE  walls  are  wanted  for 
other  things,  there  may  be  common  trees  upon 
whose  stems  choice  Ivies  might  easily  be  esta- 
blished. There  could  be  no  better  way  than  this 
for  growing  many  kinds,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see 
their  differences  and  variations,  and  it  would  no 
doubt  keep  them  true  to  character,  as  some  .'ay 
that  if  allowed  to  run  at  will  over  the  ground  the 
smaller  forms  lose  somewhat  of  their  distinctness. 
There  may  be  little  in  this,  as  few  have  tried  them 
to  any  extent  as  carpets  such  as  we  see  of  the 
common  Ivy  in  woods  and  upon  hedge  banks, 
where,  by  the  way,  it  is  often  prettily  interspersed 
with  wild  flowers.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ivy 
will  thrive  directly  beneath  wide-spreading,  branch- 
ing trees,  and  although  ooc's'onally  used  as  a  last 
resource  when  Grass  has  failed  through  semidark- 
ness  or  drip,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to 
make  a  point  of  planting  it  in  this  way  much  more 
freely.  Nor  need  it  be  confined  to  spots  beneath 
trees,  as  in  pleasure  grounds  there  are  many  open 
gras.sy  spots  nenr  walks,  &c  ,  that  are  mown  once 
or  twice  a  year  for  appearance,  sake.  Here  we 
have  a  chance  to  reduce  summerlabour,  add  to  the 
pretty  features  of  the  place,  and  this  without  en- 
croaching upon  (he  G:ass.  Ivy  carpets  come 
within  the  possibilities  of  the  majority  who  have 
gardens  of  any  extent.  The  word  carpet  is  not 
here  u'ed  in  a  formal  sense,  and  I  would  suggest 
more  freedom  than  is  allowed  to  rings  of  Ivy 
beneath  trees  extending  just  as  far  as  the  branches 
spread,  and  kept  in  rigid  regularity.  My  meaning 
will  be  made  clearer  by  the  following  notes  :  A 
piece  of  grassy  sloping  ground  beside  a  walk  and 
varying  in  width  from  2  yards  to  ti  yards,  backed 
up  by  Hollies  and  partly  by  Oaks,  was  dug  over, 
except  just  round  the  Oak  stems,  where  the  Grass 
was  left  with  access  to  and  from  the  walk  just 
enough  to  admit  of  a  se.it.  The  Ivies  were  then 
Iilanted  informally,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  vary 
the  feature,  Iris  frctidissima,  Solomon's  Seal  and 
hardy  Ferns  were  interspersed  here  and  there, 
keeping  each  as  much  as  possible  in  its  own  group. 
The  Ivy  shoots  being  pegged  down  to  the  ground, 
they  are  kept  in  position,  and  no  doubt  will  root 
wherever  they  touch.  Among  the  kinds  used  are 
the  Irish  Ivy  iu  its  green  and  vai legated  forms,  H. 
deritata.  H.  Raegneriana,  rhomboidea  o'oovata, 
which  elsewhere  h.is  proved  admirable  grown  in 
this  way,  the  rich  green  Emerald  Gem,  himalaica. 


pedata,  Caenwoodiana,  palmata,  lobata  and  a  few 
silver  and  golden  kinds,  which,  perhaps,  are  the 
most  likely  to  revert  to  original  forms.  There  can 
be  no  possible  objeclion  to  planting  Ivy  in  this 
way  and  a  host  of  other  things,  as,  for  example, 
many  spring  bulbs  might  be  planted  as  well,  for  if 
they  eventually  were  unable  to  make  their  way 
through  a  dense  and  vigorous  growth,  it  would  not 
be  till  after  several  seasons.  Another  idea  worth 
following  up  is  to  take  the  tree  Ivies,  that  is,  those 
that  assume  a  bushy  habit  of  growth.  They  are 
most  interesting,  but  somewhat  at  a  discount, 
hardly  obtainable  in  nurseries,  as  no  demand  exists 
for  them  in  gardens.  An  orange-berried  kind  now 
offered  should  arouse  more  interest  in  them.  Tree 
Ivies  planted  at  distances  permitting  of  perfect 
development  and  carpeted  with  creeping  kinds, 
would  be  a  charming  variation  of  the  same  idea. 

A.  H. 


Q.uercus  Ilex  Fordi. — Among  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  Evergreen  Oak  this  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  also  a  highly 
ornamental  form.  Ford's  Evergreen  Oak  differs 
from  the  tjpe  in  the  branches  being  more 
numerous,  and  the  lower  ones  as  a  rule  sweep  the 
ground.  The  leaves,  too.  are  very  different,  being 
much  narrower,  more  glossy,  and  of  a  brighter 
green  than  those  of  the  common  kind.  As  a  speci- 
men on  the  lawn  it  is  seen  to  very  great  advantage, 
and  so  situated  it  usually  forms  a  symmetrical 
plant  of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  shape,  clothed 
quite  to  the  turf  with  foliage.  Some  of  the  other 
varieties  are  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  common 
kind,  the  best  known  among  them  being  crispa. 
whose  leaves  are  curiously  twisted  ;  latifolia.  with 
broad  leaves,  thick  in  texture;  and  integrifoliaand 
serratifolia,  whose  distinctive  features  are  indi- 
cated by  their  respective  names.  Good  plants  of 
these  daks  are  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain  in 
nurseries,  for  they  are  of  rather  slow  growth, 
especially  during  their  earlier  stages,  and  they  also 
transplant  badly,  so  that  preference  is  mostly  given 
to  something  that  grows  into  a  saleable  size  in  less 
time.  Again,  the  plants  are  in  some  situations 
liable  to  be  injured  during  very  severe  winters,  and 
this  is  more  noticeable  in  the  case  of  those  growing 
in  sheltered  spots  than  where  they  are  more  ex- 
posed. The  list  of  Evergreen  Oaks  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  Quercus  Ilex  and  its  varieties,  as  in 
addition  there  are  Q.  gramuntia,  Q.  ballota, 
and  the  little  Kermes  Oak,  Q.  coccifera,  all 
natives  of  Southern  Europe.  This  last  is  a  dense 
much-branched  shrub,  clothed  with  small  dark 
green  somewhat  crisped  leaves,  hard  in  texture, 
and  furnished  with  spines.  It  is  almost  as  prickly 
as  the  Holly.  The  North  American  Live  Oak  (Q. 
virens),  none  too  hardy  in  this  country,  is  ever- 
green in  character,  and  so  are  several  Japanese 
forms  with  which  Messrs.  Veitch  have  made  us 
familiar.  The  best  of  these  are  Q,  glabra, 
Q.  bambusaofolia  or  salicina,  Q.  Buergeri,  and 
Q.  cuspidata,  of  which  last  there  is  a  variety 
with  variegated  foliage. 

Golden  Laburnum.— Trees  with  coloured  foli- 
age are  often  not  very  ornamental.  Soil  and  situa- 
tion have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  colouring  of  most 
plants  and  trees.  I  have  often  seen  this  Laburnum 
in  this  state,  and  considered  it  had  no  value  as  an 
ornamental  tree  till  I  came  to  reside  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. In  this  pa:ish  in  a  cottage  garden 
close  to  the  roadside  there  is  a  'good-sized  tree  of 
this  Laburnum.  When  it  is  in  full  leafage  the 
colour  is  a  rich  bright  yellow. — Dorset. 

Aralia  Siebo'di, — This  fine-leaved  plant  has 
suffered  severely  during  the  past  winter  where  at 
all  exposed,  but  in  sheltered  spots  has  come 
through  the  season  of  frosts  unscathed.  It  is 
curious  to  note  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  Chiswick  the  effect  this  winter  has 
had  upon  plants  in  different  positions.  A  row  has 
been  planted  against  a  wall,  and  every  specimen 
at  all"  exposed  is  injured,  but  where  in  any  way 
protected  the  leaves  are  as  fresh  as  in  midsummer. 
A.  Sieboldi  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  plants 
that  can  be  used  in  the  garden,  a  large  mass  of  it 


on  the  turf  presenting  a  fine  aspect ;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  absolutely  safe.  Even  in  light 
comparatively  sheltered  places  a  large  plant  is 
practically  killed  at  Kew.  Recent  winters  have, 
however,  proved  exceptionally  trying  to  plants 
not  of  pronounced  hardiness. 

The  Hazel. — Because  so  common,  the  beauty 
of  the  Hazel  when  laden  with  a  profusion  of  pen- 
dulous male  catkins  is  not  recognised  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were 
a  newlv-introduced  subject,  for  a  large  bush  is,  to- 
wards "the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  features  to  be  found  in  our  gar- 
dens or  woods.  This  season  the  catkins  seem  to 
be  borne  in  even  greater  profusion  than  usual,  at 
least  in  many  places.  The  Constantinople  Hazel 
(Corvlus  Colurna),  the  giant  of  the  family,  is  very 
effective  in  this  stage,  and  when  the  nuts  are  borne, 
the  long  slashed  segments  of  the  calyx  form 
a  noticeable  feature.  The  weeping  form  of  the 
common  Hazel  shows  its  peculiarity  in  a  marked 
manner  when  laden  with  catkins,  which,  being 
pendulous,  hang  almost  parallel  with  the  drooping 
shoots.— H.  P. 

Azara  microphylla.— This  is  a  very  pretty 
evergreen  shrub,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is,  unless 
in  especially  favoured  districts  of  England,  of  no 
value  for  planting  in  the  open  ground,  as  it  suffers 
greatly  during  most  winters,  and  is  at  times  killed 
outright.  Though  usually  included  in  lists  of 
hardy  shrubs,  such  plants  as  this  Azara,  the  pretty 
Fabiana  imbricata.  and  Erica  codonodes,  recently 
inquired  about  in  The  Garden,  will  only  prove 
disappointing,  unless  in  the  south  or  west  of  Eng- 
land.-T. 


IVIES  IN  THE  WINTER, 
All  interested  in  Ivies  will  find  a  good  collection 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick.  A  few  notes  respecting  them  will  be  of 
value,  as  one  can  tell  after  the  winter  the  most 
hardy  varieties;  some  of  them,  although  thoroughly 
well  established  and  covering  a  large  space  of  wall, 
have  got  severely  injured  by  frost,  and  it  is  not 
wise,  therefore,  to  plant  those  kinds  that  cannot 
resist  the  trials  of  an  English  winter.  One  plants 
the  Ivy  to  give  beauty  to  the  garden  when  flowers 
are  absent,  and  it  is  at  that  season  the  leafage 
assumes  its  richest  colouring  and  the  variegation 
of  the  variegated  kinds  is  brightest.  Himalaica  is 
as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  the  surface  of  leafage. 
Every  leaf  is  browned  both  where  the  plant  is  well 
sheltered  and  in  a  more  exposed  situation.  The 
plants  are  not  young,  but  several  years  old,  and 
thoroughly  strong,  yet  scarcely  a  trace  of  green  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  foliage.  This  variety  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  valueless,  unless  it  is  desired 
to  form  a  collection,  or  the  situation  is  peculiarly 
favourable.  Although  a  green-leaved  variety,  it  is 
far  more  damaged  than  even  the  tender  niaderi- 
ensis  variegata.  Another  variety  that  has  githurt 
is  the  large  rich  green-leaved  H.  lucida  poetica, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  plant  being  quite  browned 
Algeriensis  variegata  is  almost  as  much  damaged 
as  himalaica,  scarcely  a  leaf  remaining  in  itspr.s- 
tine  beauty  ;  also  maderiensis  variegata,  which  is, 
hovfever,  well  known  as  not  a  variety  to  stand  se- 
vere frost,  H.  arborescens  argentea  variegata. 
Lees' new  Silver,  bronze  leaved  Silver,  H.  japonica 
variegata.  II. marginatarobusta, and  H.sub-lutea are 
all  more  or  less  aft'ected,  but  the  three  kinds  most 
conspicuous  for  their  tenderness  are  himalaica, 
maderiensis  variegata,  and  algeriensis  variegata. 
These  should  never  be  planted  largely  in  gardens 
for  that  reason.  The  finest  and  hardiest  greer- 
leaved  Ivies  are  arborescens,  which  makes  a  i  ich 
rich  winter  group,  its  growth  quite  tree-like ; 
grandis,  very  close  growing,  rapid,  free,  and  ex- 
cellent for  covering  a  wall  quickly;  Glymmi,  the 
foliage  abundant  and  of  a  polished  green  colour, 
very  ornamental ;  caenwoodiana ;  the  large-leaved 
H.  dentata,  appropriately  described  as  tlie  Giart 
Ivy;  H,  R^gneriana,  one  of  the  best  of  all,  free, 
hardy,  and  the  leaves  of  a  fine  green  colour ;  lobata 
major,  maculataminor,  very  close  ingrowth;Emerald 
Gem,  which  is  as  useful  as  any  of  the  green  leaved 
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varietieF,  and  canariensis.  None  of  these  are  in 
the  least  touched  by  frost.  Of  the  variegated 
varieties  the  following  are  in  good  health,  bright 
and  attractive  to  look  at,  and  covering  closely  the 
wall.  Those  kinds  that  make  a  patchy  growth  are 
not  desirable,  as  they  have  a  very  unsatisfactory 
aspect.  H.  aurea  elegantissima  is  charming  with 
its  greyish  green  leafage,  margined  with  creamy 
white,  the  growth  free  and  rapid.  The  variegation 
is  more  white  than  gold.  H.  marginata  elegantis- 
sima, with  its  small  grey-green  leaves,  margined 
wiih  white  or  cream  colour,  is  very  pretty,  and  so 
also  is  H.  marginata  robusta,  which  has  larger 
leaves  and  a  silvery  margin  ;  it  is  a  plant  of  rapid 
growth  and  very  hardy.  Gold  Clouded  is  well 
variegated  and  of  close  growth,  and  H.  angularis 
aurea,  which,  as  seen  at  Chiswick,  is  very  little 
variegated,  the  leaves  being  almost  wholly  green. 
But  it  is  of  value  for  its  vigorous  growth.  The 
great  point  is  that  they  are  bright  throughout  the 
winter  and  not  disfigured  by  frost.  If  a  fair  col- 
lection is  desired,  H.  palmata  aurea,  which  is  not 
much  variegated,  but  a  good  kind  nevertheless  ; 
H.  spectabilis  aurea,  and  varieties  of  arborescens 
may  be  added.  A  very  beautiful  Ivy  and  quite 
distinct  is  H.  atro-purpurea.  The  growth  is  strong, 
free,  and  moderately  rapid,  whilst  the  leaves  are 
of  a  rich  chocolate  and  bronze  colour,  very  effec- 
tive in  the  winter  and  unharmed  by  frosts.  Two 
singular  varieties  are  conglomerata  and  minima. 
Both  would  do  well  for  the  rougher  p.arts  of  the 
rockery,  conglomerata  in  particular.  It  has  a 
distinct  habit,  twisted,  so  to  speak,  and  produces 
an  abundance  of  small  green  leaves.  Minima  is 
more  beautiful.  The  growth  is  very  rigid,  but  the 
leaves  are  bronzy  green,  boldly  veined  with  a 
glaucous  colour.  Neither  gets  hurt  by  frosts.  From 
these  few  notes,  those  who  contemplale  planting 
Ivies  may  judge  of  the  most  hardy  varieties.  It  is 
disappoiutirg  for  the  leaves  to  be  quite  browned 
in  the  winter  by  frosts  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  they  are  wanted  to  give  colour  to  the  gar- 
den. As  regards  H.  dentata  and  H.  Kicgneriana, 
they  are  better  for  covering  outhouses  than  walls. 
The  smaller  leaved  kinds  should  be  chosen  for  the 
latter  purpose.  F.  L.  P. 


The  Venetian  Sumach  (Rhus  C'otinus).— In 
addition  to  its  charms  when  in  flower  there  is  yet 
another  feature  very  characteristic  of  the  Venetian 
Sumach  other  than  that  noted  at  p.  115,  and  that  is 
the  tine  colour  of  the  foliage  upon  the  approach 
of  autumn,  this  being  of  quite  a  lovely  shade  of 
rosy  crimson.  Single  plants  are  very  effective,  but 
a  group  is  more  so,  and  shows  up  conspicuously  in 
the  distance.  At  a  time  when  flowering  plants  or 
shrubs  are  on  the  wane  anything  in  the  nature  of 
bright  colour  in  the  foliage  fills  this  void. — A.  Y 

Andromeda  japonica.— I  have  never  before 
seen  this  Andromeda  so  early  in  bloom  in  the  open 
ground,  while  the  blossoms  are  in  better  condition 
than  usual,  for  they  generally  suffer  a  good  deal 
from  frosts  and  cutting  winds,  neither  of  which 
have  given  us  much  trouble  of  late.  By  the  1st  of 
March  some  bushes  had  many  of  their  flowers 
open,  while  others  were  rapidly  approaching  that 
stage.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  long  pendent 
racemes,  and  when  in  good  condition  the  bush  is 
completely  veiled  with  them.  The  bushy  habit 
and  da,rk  green  foliage  of  this  Andromeda  renders 
it,  irrespective  of  flowers,  a  very  ornamental  ever- 
green, while  during  the  growing  season  the  new 
shoots,  bark,  and  leaves  are  all  of  a  crimson  tint, 
especially  if  the  plant  is  in  a  sunny  spot.  This 
Andromeda  was  illustrated  by  means  of  a  coloured 
plate  in  The  Gahden,  November  3,  1.S77.  and 
though  it  was  introduced  before  that  time'  this 
beautiful  shrub  was  up  to  then  almost  unknown. 
It,  however,  after  that  rapidly  became  popular. 
A  variegated  form  in  which  the  leaves  are  edged 
with  creamy-white  is  very  pretty,  especiallv  under 
glass,  when  in  the  growing  season  the  young  foli- 
age is  flushed  with  crimson.  The  North  American 
Andromeia  floribunda  is  also  rapidly  approaching 
the  flowering  stage,  and  is  a  gooi  companion 
plant  to  the  preceding.  This  usually  forms  a 
rounded  bush,  clothed  with  very  deep  green  ovate 


leaves.     The  flowers  of    this  are  borne  in  both 

terminal  and  axillary  racemes  towards  the  ends  of 
every  shoot,  and  they  remain  in  beauty  a  consider- 
able time.  In  this  species  the  flower-buds  are  very 
prominent  throughout  the  winter,  but  they  are 
proof  against  even  severe  frosts.  There  is  a  variety 
— latifolia — in  which  the  foliage  is  allogether 
larger  and  broader  than  in  the  type.  Both  these 
Andromedas  are  extremely  useful  for  flowering 
under  glass,  as  with  little  or  no  forcing  they  may 
be  had  in  bloom  before  winter  has  left  us.  They 
remain  in  flower  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  so 
dense  is  the  mass  of  hair-like  roots,  that  the  plants 
can  be  readily  lifted  without  any  fear  of  injury. 
Though  best  known  under  the  generic  name  of 
Andromeda,  these  two  species  are,  by  the  latest 
authorities,  included  in  the  genus  Pieris,  a  few 
other  e-xamples  of  which  are  to  be  occasionally 
met  with.  The  large  growing  Pieris  formosa  is  a 
highly  ornamental  Arbutus-like  shrub,  but  it  is 
too  tender  for  the  open  air  in  this  country,  unless 
in  especially  favoured  localities. — H.  P. 

Berberis  virescens. — There  is  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  among  some  of  the  Asiatic  Barberries, 
the  specific  names  of  aristata,  asiatica  and  Lycium 
being  used  for  various  forms,  so  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  know  which  species  is  really  meant 
when  any  of  them  are  mentioned.  One  of  them, 
which  is  most  frequently  known  as  Berberis  aiis- 
tata,  is,  I  see.  at  Kew  regarded  as  B.  virescens. 
The  prominent  feature  of  this  Barberry  during  the 
winter  months  is  the  warm  reddish  brown  of  its 
bark,  which  enables  it  to  be  at  once  singled  out 
from  any  other  kind.  B.  virescens  was  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7110,  and  reference 
was  there  mpxle  to  its  several  prominent  features, 
but  the  bright-coloured  bark  was  not  mentioned. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  and  forms 
a  somewhat  upright-habited  bush  with  rather 
small  leaves  and  sulphur-coloured  blossoms.  A 
mass  or  clump  of  this  Barberry  forms  such  ao  at- 
tractive winter  feature  when  devoid  of  foliage, 
that  it  must  be  classed  with  the  Dogwoods,  some 
of  the  Willows  and  such  things,  which  serve  to 
enliven  our  gardens  or  woods  during  a  bright 
winter's  day. — T. 


Travelling  of  roots.— The  mode  in  which 
roots  travel  in  pursuit  of  food  (moisture)  is  often 
remarkable.  Innumerable  instances  have  been 
published.  But  I  think  the  enclosed  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  which  I  have  come  across.  The 
specimens  kindly  sent  to  the  Kew  Museum  by  the 
vicar  of  Petersham  are  most  extraordinary.  The 
roots  seem  to  have  behaved  more  like  the  mycelium 

of  a  fungus  than  an  ordinary  axial   structure. 

W.  T.  TmsELTON-Di-ER.  in  Xatm-e. 

Memorandum  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Oxleij,  Vicar  of 
Petersham,  dated  Feb.  16,  189.3. 

Rootj  of  a  Wistaria  from  the  dining  room  of  Eden 
House,  Ham,  just  demohshed.  The  roo'-,  entered  the 
room  by  a  very  small  chmk  in  the  side  of  the  window, 
near  the  ceiling,  aud  on  rc-moving  the  paper,  whicli 
had  not  been  disturbed  for  many  years,  from  the  walls 
(of  the  room  about  li  feet  pciuarc),  the  whole  of  the 
plaster  beneath  the  paper  w.i,9  found  covered  with  a 
fine  network  of  roots  spreadiiia:  all  round  the  room. 
The  .specimen  isabout  one-third  of  the  whole  roots  and 
the  stem  where  it  entered  the  room.  There  was  not 
the  faintest  appearance  of  anything  of  the  Eort  on  the 
surface  of  the  wall  paper  to  give  rise  to  the  suspieion 
of  these  rots  being  there,  and  the  room  was  con- 
tinually inhabited,  with  fires,  &c. 

TJs9  of  gas-lime.— The  following  notes  with 
reference  to  this  lately  appeared  in  the  -Field : 
It  anyone  asked  me,  I  should  say,  do  not  use  it. 
If  it  is  put  on  the  ground  in  the  spring  it  will  burn 
crops  up.  Peas  especially.  If  it  is  to  be  used  at 
all,  it  should  be  sown  thinly  on  the  ground  in  No- 
vember and  dug  in  early  in  the  spring,  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  its  burning  properties.  If  your  corre- 
spondent has  already  used  it,  I  shoidd  advise  him 
to  dig  it  in  as  soon  as  possible.  Hoot  sown  over 
the  ground  at  this  time  of  year  will  destroy  all 
wireworms,  and  is  a  splendid  rarnure  — H.  L. 

My  experience  is  that  it  has  onsiderable 

value  against  anbury  in  Turnips  and  club  in  Cab- 


bages, but  I  have  failed  to  discover  any  remedy 
for  the  Carrot  worm  or  his  congener,  which  attacks 
Onions.  Paraffin  in  moderate  quantity  does  seem 
to  have  some  effect  on  the  Carrot  worm,  and  cer- 
tainly some  varieties  of  Carrot  resist  its  attacks 
better  than  others.  I  have  found  none  equal  to 
that  known  as  James's  Scarlet,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  is  desirable  to  sow  on  ground  heavily 
manured  in  the  previous  year  for  some  other 
crop,  using  no  fresh  manure.  But.  when  the  plant 
is  pretty  well  grown,  giving  a  light  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  pulling  as  soon  as  there  is  any 
withering  of  the  tops,  which  shows  the  presence  of 
the  worm. — Aquabitjs. 
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THE    GENISTAS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  genista 

,ETNEN.SI>i.*) 

Acc'OKiiiMi  to  Bentham  and  Hooker  iu  their 
"  (ienera  Plantarum,"  there  are  seventy  species 
of  the  genus  Genista.  No  less  than  thirty  are 
described  in  Loudon's  "  Encyclopedia  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs,"  but  among  these  are  several  which 
are  now  included  under  Cytisus  ;  several  others 
in  all  probability  are  not  now  to  be  found  in 
cultivation  in  Britain.  Loudon,  after  enumerat- 
ing his  thirty  species,  concludes  as  follows  : 
"There  are  various  other  names  in  collections 
and  a  great  many  iu  books,  but  the  whole  genus 
is  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  nothing  can 
be  determined  with  certainty  respecting  the 
species  till  they  are  all  collected  together  and 
cultivated  in  the  same  garden  and  examined." 
In  the  following  list,  which  for  convenience  of 
reference  is  arranged  alphabetically,  only  those 
species  are  mentioned  which  are  now  in  cultiva- 
tion. A  large  number  which  have  not  proved 
hardy  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are 
omitted.  Many  of  the  Genistas  are  desirable 
garden  plants,  and  are  not  at  all  particular  in 
their  requirements.  They  thrive  in  almost  any 
soil  which  is  not  too  wet,  and  are  readily  raised 
from  seeds. 

G.  -ETNBNSis,  a  native  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  is 
one  of  the  best  garden  plants  in  the  genus.  The 
coloured  plate  accompanying  these  notes  shows  in 
what  profusion  the  flowers  are  produced.  It  was 
introduced  in  1816.  In  a  young  state  the  twigs  are 
sparsely  clothed  with  linear  silky  leaves,  but  when 
old  no  leaves  are  developed,  and  the  green  slender 
twigs  perform  the  functions  of  leaves.  An  old 
tree — for  this  species  attains  a  height  of  12  feet  or 
more — is  a  beautiful  sight  in  .luly  or  August  when 
in  full  flower.  Like  many  o'her  members  of  the 
Legurainosae,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  long-livtd, 
but  the  plant  is  so  ea.sily  raised  and  grows  so 
quickly  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  few  specimens  in 
the  shrubbery.  Amongst  the  synonyms  of  G. 
xtnensis  are  Spartium  aitnense  (under  which 
name  it  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Matjazlne,  t. 
2074)  and  Spartium  trispermum. 

Genista  alba  and  G.multifloba  are  synonyms 
of  Cytisus  albus. 

G.  AndeeANA  is  a  common  garden  name  for 
Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus,  a  beautiful  coloured 
plate  of  which  appeared  in  The  Garden'  of  Aug. 
27,  1892. 

G.  anglicA  (the  Needle  Furze,  or  Heather  Whin) 
is  a  prostrate  spiny  shrub,  sometimes  growing  to  a 
height  of  2  feet.  It  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out" Western  Europe,  and  in  Britain  occurs  on 
moist  moors  from  Ross  southwards.  The  short 
leafy  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  appear  in  May  and 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  by  Gertrude  H.Tmilton,  July  22,  1892. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyne. 
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Jane.  It  is  also  known  under  the  names  of  G. 
minor  and  G.  brutia. 

G.  ASPALATHOIDES,  a  native  of  South-western 
Europe,  makes  a  densely  branched,  compact,  spiny 
bush  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  August  (the  yellow  blossoms  are  some- 
what smaller  than  those  of  G.  anglica)  and  is  a  de- 
sirable shrub  for  the  rockery.  Other  names  for  it 
are  Spartium  aspalaihoides  and  S.  erinaceoides. 

G.  ANXANTICA,  found  wiid  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples,  is  very  nearly  allied  to  our  native  Dyer's 
Greenweed  (G.  tinctoria).  It  is  very  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  its  racemes  of  golden  yellow  flowers  are 
produced  in  great  profusion  in  late  summer.  A 
desirable  and  beautiful  rock  garden  plant. 

G.  CANDic.vxs,  sometimes  called  the  Madeira 
Broom,  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  species  already  men- 
tioned and  has  pale  yellow  flowers.  Its  correct 
name  is  Cytisus  monspessulanus. 

G.  EPHEDROIDES,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  &.C.,  is  a 
much-branched  shrub  2  feet  in  height,  bearing 
yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August.  The  aspect 
of  the  plant  much  resembles  that  of  Ephedra  dis- 
tachja. 

G.  GER.viANiCA,  a  species  widely  distributed 
ttro  ighout  Europe,  makes  a  bright  rock  garden 


local,  being  confined  to  gravelly  heaths  in  the  south 
and  south-west  of  England.  It  grows  freely  and 
flowers  abundantly  in  May  and  June.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  British  species  of  the  genus,  it  has 
bright  yellow  blossoms. 

G.  PR.fiCOX  is  a  garden  name  for  Cytisus  prascox, 
a  beautiful  hybrid  between  the  white  Spanish 
Broom  (Cytisus  albus)  and  C.  purgans,  a  golden- 
flowered  species. 

G.  RADIATA  is  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe.  When  fully  grown  it  is  3  feet  or  4  feet 
in  height,  evergreen  from  the  colour  of  its  much- 
branched  spiny  twigs.  The  terminal  heads  of 
bright  yellow  flowers  are  produced  throughout  the 
summer  months.  It  is  quite  hardy  at  any  rate  in 
the  south  of  England.  Some  of  the  synonyms  of 
this  plant  are  G.  holopetala,  Cytisus  radiatus,  and 
Spartium  radiatum.  In  some  gardens  it  parses 
under  the  name  of  Genista  hispanioa,  which  rightly 
belongs  to  a  widely  different  species,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  these  notes. 

G.  RAMOSissiMA. — A  native  of  Southern  Spain, 
and  one  of  the  best  garden  plants  in  the  genus.  It 
grows  about  3  feet  high,  and  the  slender  twigs 
are  laden  in  July  with  bright  yellow  flowers.  This 
also  passes  under  the  name  of  G.  cinerea. 


G.  viEGATA.— A  native  of  Madeira  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus.  At  Kew 
there  are  many  old  plants  from  ti  feet  to  10  feet 
high,  and  as  much  through,  which  in  July  are  one 
mass  of  colour,  every  one  of  the  slender  branchlets 
terminating  in  an  upright  raceme  of  golden  yellow 
blossoms.  These  plants  must  be  twenty  or  thirty 
years  or  more  old,  and  must  have  passed  through 
winters  which  injured  many  of  our  native  shrubs 
and  trees.  Sometimes  G.  virgata  flowers  a  second 
time  in  October,  but  never  so  profusely  as  in  July. 
This  species  s-hould  be  more  generally  planted  in 
shrubberies  than  it  now  is.  It  passes  in  books, 
&c.,  under  the  following  names  :  G.  cinerea,  G. 
elata  (both  these  names  are  also  given  to  species 
widely  differing  from  G.  virgata),  G.  gracilis,  Cyti- 
sus tener,  and  Spartium  virgatum. 

C.  Weldeni  is  an  incorrect  name  for  Pettena 
ramentacea.  ^  • 


Tlie  irhite  Spanish  Broom  {Genista  (Cytisus)  albci)  iit  Broiighty  Ferry,  N.B. 


shrub  not  more  than  a  couple  of  feet  in  height.  It 
flowers  very  freely  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  and  the  stems  are  inclined  to  arch  when  1 
foDt  or  more  high.  Sometimes  met  with  under  the 
name  of  Scorpius  spinosus. 

G.  HISPANICA,  a  native  of  South-western  Europe, 
is  a  compact  undershrub,  evergreen  from  the  col- 
our of  its  shoots.  It  scarcely  attains  more  than  1 
foot  or  18  inches  in  height,  and  the  crowded  ra- 
cemes of  yellow  flowers  are  borne  at  the  tips  of 
the  spiny  twigs  from  May  onwards.  I  have  seen 
this  species  under  the  names  of  G.  villosa,  Spar- 
tium hispanicum  and  Ulex  nanus  (the  la%t  name 
was  given  to  the  plant  in  one  of  our  largest 
nurseries). 

G.  JL'N'CEA. — This  is  the  ydlow  Spanish  Broom, 
and  its  correct  name  is  Sp.irtium  junceum. 

G.  LISIFOLIA  is  now  regarded  as  a  true  Cytisus. 

G.  MOXOSPEEMA,  a  native  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, is  a  very  beautiful  white-flowered  shrub  or 
small  tree.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  hardy  (e.iicept 
against  a  wall)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  our  summers  are  not  hot  enough  to  allow  the 
plant  to  develop  its  beauty.  Perhaps  it  might  do 
in  sheltered  plsces  on  the  south  coast  or  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  the  species  is  so  strikingly 
handsome  in  a  wild  state  that  the  experiment  is 
well  worth  trying  in  the  localities  suggested. 

G.  PILOSA,  a  widely  distributed  European  spe- 
cies, is  a  dense,  prostrate  bush  and  a  delightful 
rock    garden  plant.     In   Britain   it   is   rare    and 


G.  SAGiTTALis  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
Europe.  In  habit  it  differs  widely  from  any  of  the 
other  species  here  mentioned,  the  leaves  being  re- 
placed by  a  foliaceous  or  winged-jointed  stem.  It 
scarcely  grows  a  foot  high,  and  forms  a  ma^s  of 
branches  bearing  erect  terminal  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  is  also  known  as  G. 
herbacea,  Cytisus  sagittalis,  and  Spartium  sagit- 
tale. 

G.  TINCTORIA  (the  Dyer's  Greenweed).  —  This 
species  yields  a  yellow  dye,  hence  the  popular 
name.  It  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Europe, 
including  Britain,  and  North  and  West  Asia;  it 
has  also  become  quite  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
North  America.  Occurring  in  a  wild  state  in  Britain, 
it  rarely  exceeds  IS  inches  in  height,  and  is  often 
a  more  or  less  prostrate,  spineless  shrub  bearing  a 
profusion  of  bright  yellow  flowers"  from  July  until 
September.  A  double-flowered  variety  of  this 
makes  a  charming  rockery  plant. 

G.  TINCTORIA  VAR.  ELATIOR  is  a  tall-growing 
form  from  the  Caucasus,  which  under  cultivation 
frequently  grows  from  I  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  bears 
huge  paniculate  inflorescences.  It  is  remarkably 
well  off  for  names,  as  I  have  received  plants  from 
various  sources  named  as  follows,  and  have  com- 
pared them  carefully  in  a  living  state:  G.  dume- 
torum,  G.  elata,  G.  trutescens,  G.  italica,  G.  mar- 
ginata,  G.  multibracteata,  G.  ovata,  G.  polygalie- 
folia,  G.  pubescens,  G.  sibirica,  G.  thyrsiflora  and 
G.  virgata. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Pabsnips.— Seed  of  Parsnips  sown  now  will  pro- 
duce roots  quite  large  enough.  I  do  not  care  for 
those  with  extremely  long  tap  roots.  Judges  at 
exhibitions  favour  these,  but  if  the  long  thong- 
like roots  were  removed  there  would  be  little  left 
to  cook.  On  light  soils  especially,  the  sooner  the 
seeds  are  now  sown  the  better,  as  on  light  land 
there  is  not  the  likelihood  of  their  becoming  too 
large.  The  soil  must  be  in  a  highly  fertile  state, 
but  free  from  recent  additions  of  manure,  or  the 
roots  will  most  surely  become  forked.  The  soil 
having  been  deeply  worked  and  well  pulverised, 
apply  a  surface-dressing  of  burned  refuse  and 
soot,  working  it  well  into  the  surface  with  a  rake 
previous  to  drawing  the  driUs.  If  the  soil  is  loose, 
tread  the  surface  equally  over,  drawicg  the  drills 
quite  18  inches  apart  on  strong  land  and  3  inches 
less  on  light  soils.  Either  sow  the  seeds  thinly 
along  the  drills  or  drop  a  few  at  intervals  of  a  few 
inches.  Thick  sowing  is  an  evil,  as  from  the 
seedlings  appearing  too  thickly,  those  which  are 
left  are  very  apt  to  become  disturbed  at  the  time 
of  thinning ;  consequently  the  taproot  is  apt  to  get 
broken,  and  forking  ensues. 

Early  Radishes.— There  will  not  now  (wea- 
ther permitting)  be  any  difiiculty  in  main- 
taining a  supply  of  Radishes  from  the  open  am 
There  are  now  some  remarkably  early  selec- 
tions of  the  Turnip-rooted  forms.  Whether  or  not 
the  Radishes  will  be  of  good  quality  will  depend 
entirely  upon  how  they  are  managed.  A  warm 
border  is  all  verv  well  for  one  or  two  of  the 
earliest  sowings,  but  later  on  and  for  succession  an 
east  border  is  the  best  position,  as  being  cooler  the 
growth  is  more  satisfactory.  If  the  soil  i-s  not  well 
adapted  for  the  quick  growth  of  Radishes  it  can 
easily  be  made  so.  Old  potting  soil,  some  burned 
refuse,  and  some  old  Mushroom  -  bed  manure 
spread  over  to  the  depth  of  4  inches  or  5  inches, 
will  help  the  growth  of  Radishes  wonderfully. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in  rows  about 
(!  inches  apart,  sowing  sufticient  to  meet  the 
demand  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  By 
the  time  the  whole  site  has  been  sown,  commence 
over  again,  as  by  preparing  the  soil  in  the  manner 
I  have  stated  there  is  suflicient  fertility  in  it  to 
produce  good  crops  throughout  the  season. 

Globe  Artichokes. —  Although  the  severe 
weather  experienced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  played  havoc  with  Globe  Artichokes, 
yet  where  adequately  protected  the  stools  are  per- 
fectly secure.  The  bulk  of  the  protecting  material 
should  now  be  removed.  At  the  same  time  a  little 
of  the  lightest  of  the  litter  should  be  sprinkled 
over  the  to^s  to  protect  the  young  growth  from  any 
cold  weather  we  may  yet  have.  Unless  in  the 
most  favourable  districts  and  where  the  growth  is 
not  quite  killed  down,  early  suckers  may  be  re- 
moved for  planting,  but  for  the  present  at  any 
rate  do  not  attempt  to  part  the  stools  un'il  they 
are  quite  fit  for  removal. 
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Chinese  Artichoke.— I  do  not  think  this  is 
likely  to  become  very  popular,  the  small  size  of  the 
tubers  being  against  them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  as  well  to  grow  some.  Although  the  tubers 
are  small,  they  must  have  ample  room  for  their 
c:evelopment  and  the  soil  also  be  in  a  fertile 
slate.  The  rows  should  be  2  feet  apart  and  the 
tubers  <J  inches  or  even  1  foot,  placing  them  also 
3  inches  beneath  the  surface.  A  dozen  rows  2 
yards  or  3  yards  in  length  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cif  nt. 

Capsicums  and  Chilies.  -  Whether  for  growing 
in  pots  or  for  planting  out  against  a  south  wall  at 
the  same  time  as  Tomatoes,  the  seeds  should  now 
be  sown.  The  Long  Red  is  the  variety  usually 
grown  for  open-air  planting.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly 
in  5  inch  orlj-inch  pots,  placing  them  on  a  gentle 
hotbed,  afterwards  growing  on  without  a  check. 
A  hotted  is  the  best  position  to  grow  them  in, 
during  the  eai Her  stages  at  any  rate,  this  keeping 
down  red  spider. 

Celehiac. — This  should  also  now  be  sown,  suffi- 
cient plants  being  raised  in  an  ordinary  seed-box 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  large  establishment. 
Sow  (he  seeds  very  thinly,  placing  in  a  gentle 
warmth  to  germinate,  afterwards  pricking  off  and 
treating  the  snme  as  for  Celery. 

Main-crop  Celery.— The  Celeiy  from  this  sow- 
ing  will  form  tlie  main  crop  for  the"  greater  part  of 
the  winter,  and  too  much  care  c.mnot  be  taken  in 
Its  preparation  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed 
unlil  ready  for  planting.  The  least  check  is  detri- 
mental to  i\s  well-doing,  and  as  this  is  likely  to 
happen  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  fans  or  boxes, 
every  care  must  be  taken  that  the  seedlings  do  not 
suffer.  What  is  needed  is  a  gentle  warmth  til  her 
on  a  moderate  hotbed  or  in  a  fairly  warm  struc- 
ture. Use  sweet  soil  (no  refuse  from  under  the 
potting  bench),  and  take  the  precaution  to  sow  the 
seeds  thinly.  A  sowing  may  also  take  place  on 
the  surface  of  a  gentle  hotbed.  No  great  heat  is 
needed,  just  sufficient  to  create  a  moderate  warmth, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  seedlings  appear  air  may 
be  given  as  required.  With  no  other  convenience 
u-eful  plants  may  be  raised  in  a  cold  frame  pre- 
pared wiih  suitable  soil  and  some  rotten  manure 
beneath.  In  the  south  of  England  some  of  the 
best  quality  Celery  I  ever  tasted  was  produced 
from  plants  raised  in  the  open  air.  In  this  case  a 
proper  bed  was  prepared  in  a  warm  and  sheltered 
"oraer,  A.  YouKG. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

Strawberkii.s.  —  Some  varieties  are  starting 
feebly,  being  evidently  injured  somewhat  by  the 
January  fiost--.  but  the  more  robust  are  in  a  very 
sa'i-fdctory  state.  Those  not  long  planted  on 
deeply. dug  freely  manured  ground  are  apt  to  grow 
too  luxuriantly,  the  leaves  smothering  the  fruit : 
whereas  the  latter  ouglitalwajs  to  te  thrown  out 
clear  of  the  leaves,  or  otherwise  itiipensand  keeps 
badly.  If,  theiefore,  the  ground  was  not  firm 
prior  to  planting,  or  if  it  has  been  loosened  con- 
siderably by  frosts,  give  it  a  good  trampling, 
doing  this  during  dry  weather,  afterwards  lightly 
stirring  the  surface  with  a  Dutch  hoe.  These 
young  beds  stand  in  no  need  of  manurial  dressings, 
but  ie  the  soil  is  of  a  non-retentive  character^ 
mulch  early  with  strawy  manure,  and  there  will 
then  be  less  likelihood  of  the  plants  suffering  from 
want  of  moisture  at  the  roots  when  fruiting. 
Where  the  plants  have  already  produced  one  or 
rnore  heavy  crops  of  fruit  and  are  not  greatly 
litble  to  form  too  much  leafage,  they  will  be  all 
the  better  for  a  dressing  of  some  kind  of  manure. 
A  chemical  manure  rather  rich  in  potash  and 
nitrogen  is  suitable,  Peruvian  guano,  enough  of 
this  being  given  to  just  colour  the  surface  of  the 
ground  up  to  and  at  a  good  distance  from  the 
crowns,  also  answering  remarkably  well.  These 
manuies— which  ought  never  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  young  leaves,  or  it  will  cripple  them— are 
best  applied  during  showery  weather,  and  should 
be  lightly  stirred  in  with  a  Dutch  hoe.  A  free  use 
of  the  latter  and  the  manurial  application  are  good 
preventives  of  slugs  and  other  insect  pests.     Early 


mulching,  unfortunately,  favours  an  increase  of 
these  enemies,  but  at  the  same  time  it  ought  not, 
for  reasons  already  given,  to  be  deferred  much 
longer.  Market  growers  make  one  good  mulch  of 
strawy  manure  suffice,  and  this,  being  given  early, 
is  washed  sufficiently  clean  for  the  fruit  to  rest 
upon  when  swelling  and  ripening.  Private  gar- 
deners have  to  be  rather  more  particular,  and  if 
they  mulch  early  with  strawy  manure,  this  has  to 
be  surfaced  over  with  cleaner  litter  or  fresh  straw 
before  the  fruit  is  set.  Very  old  beds,  and  there 
are  many  such  in  tlie  country,  can  only  be  kept  in 
a  profitable  state  by  means  of  liberal.'supplies  of 
sewage  water  or  liquid  manure  of  some  kind,  these 
being  applied  while  yet  the  ground  is  in  a  fairiy 
moist  state,  and,  therefore,  in  the  best  condition 
for  receiving  and  retaining  them. 

Planting  Strawberries.- Strawberries  move 
well  just  when  top  and  root  growth  is  commencing, 
and  this  fact  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of 
by  those  who  are  urahle  to  put  out  strong,  well- 
rooted  plants  early  in  August.  When  the  older 
beds  were  cleared  of  rubbish,  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  runners  ought  to  have  been  stored  in 
nursery  beds  and  may  be  transplanted  from  these 
now.  Nurserymen  can  always  supply  well-rooted 
little  plants  from  nursery  beds  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  those,  therefore,  who  are  anxious  to  have  a 
good  crop  from  their  new  beds  next  year  shouM 
order  and  plant  at  once.  What  Strawberries  thrive 
best  in  is  a  freely-manured,  deeply-dug  or  bastard- 
trenched  quarter,  this  having  been  got  ready  long 
enough  for  it  to  have  settled  considerably.  They 
will  also  do  well  on  oidinarily  dug  ground  if  not 
too  poor.  Spring-planted  Strawbetries  succeed 
admirably  on  ground  prep.^red  for  Onions,  the  two 
crops  occupying  the  same  ground  for  one  season, 
one  or  two  rows  of  Onions  being  either  planted  or 
sown  mid-way  between  the  rows  of  Strawberries. 
In  any  case,  plant  mo  lerately  stron?-growing 
varieties  of  the  latter  18  inches  apart"  in  rows 
2  feet  asunder,  giving  an  extra  G  inches  each  way 
to  the  more  vigorous  sorts,  notably  the  popular 
Sir  J.  Paxton.  Use  a  trowel  and  not  a  dibber  for 
planting,  and  fix  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots, 
taking  good  care  that  the  latter  are  not  cramped 
up  together.  After  the  soil  is  levelled  over  and 
raked  down  finely,  eiiher  plant  or  sow  Onions 
between,  or  Lettuces.  Spinach,  or  other  quick- 
growing  crops  may  be  grown  between  the  rows. 
On  no  account  permit  either  very  late  autumn 
planted  Strawberries  or  any  put  out  now  to  bear 
fruit  this  season,  and  if  also  kept  free  of  runners 
and  weeds  they  will  develop  into  fir.e  plants  for 
fruiting  next  year. 

Forwarding  and  protecting  Strawberries. 
—The  earliest  fruit  is  generally  gathered  from 
strong  young  plants  put  out  the  preiiius  autumn 
on  a  sunny  raised  bed  or  border.  Noble  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  precccious  variety,  or  at  any  rate  it 
can  be  had  very  eariy  with  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  extra  trouble.  It  is  a  variety  that  bears 
ro;igh  treatment  well,  and  can  be  transplanted 
without  sacrificing  a  crop.  If,  therefore,  there  is 
none  of  it  on  a  warm  border,  try  what  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  forming  a  temporary  raised  bed  at 
the  foot  or  r.e.ir  to  a  south  wall  of  any  kind.  Make 
the  soil  rather  rich  and  with  a  good  slope  to  the 
front,  and  move  any  strong  young  plants  o'  Noble 
that  can  be  spared  from  their  present  quarters,  or 
even  any  that  were  forced  last  year  and  planted 
out  afterwards.  Transplant  with  a  good  ball  of 
soil  about  the  roots,  dispose  the  plants  well  clear 
of  each  other,  and  fix  firmly  in  the  fresh  soil.  If 
further  protected  from  frosts  and  not  allowed  to 
suffer  from  want  of  water,  good  early  dishes  in 
fruit  will  be  had  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  of 
advance  of  any  grown  quite  in  the  open.  Already 
very  early  Strawberries  are  showing  their  bunches 
of  flower,  and  if  extra  early  and  fine  fruit  is  de- 
sired, something  ought  to  be  done  towards  saving 
the  first  flowers.  They  are  most  susceptible  of 
injury  from  frosts,  but  if  a  fiamework  of  some  kind 
could  be  fixed  over  the  beds  or  rows,  and  either 
mats,  blinds  or  branches  of  evergreens  or  Firs 
spread  on  this,  quite  a  severe  frost  can  be  warded 
off.  This  little  extra  trouble  will  not  be  thrown 
away  during  the  majority  of  seasons. 


Planting  out  fobced  Strawberries. — If 
good  dishes  of  Strawberries  are  required  during 
the  latter  part  of  August,  plant  out  the  earliest 
forced  plants  of  Noble.  Harden  these  oft'  first  in 
cold  frames  and  then  plant  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected from  birds,  a  moderately  cool,  rather  than  a 
hot  border  answering  best.  Only  slightly  reduce 
the  old  ball  of  soil  and  roots,  plant  rather  deeply 
and  firmly,  and  never  let  the  plants  become  very 
dry  at  the  roots.  W.  IGGULDEN. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Gree.vhouses.— Ventilation,  &c.— With  the  in- 
creasingly fine  and  sunny  weather  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  close  attention  to  ventilation.  The 
houses  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  warm  before 
air  is  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  a  rapid 
rise  of  the  temperature.  In  many  cases  it  will  be 
possible  to  leave  a  chink  of  top  air  on  all  night, 
P-irticularly  with  lifting  lights;  this  will  do  good 
and  tend  towards  a  hardening  of  the  growth.  Side 
air  from  the  lights  will  be  hardly  safe  whilst  we 
are  still  getting  8°  or  10°  of  frost,  but  the  airbricks 
lower  down  may  be  left  open  except  on  the  coldest 
nights.  Whilst  ventilating  freely,  which  is  quite 
indispensable  in  fine  weather,  a  watch  must  be  kept 
against  keen  cutting  easterly  winds,  which  we  may 
yet  experience.  Too  much  exposure  in  this  manner 
may  bring  on  an  attack  of  mildew  upon  p'nnts  sus- 
ceptible to  this  insi  iious  pest;  such,  for  instance, 
as  in  the  case  of  several  Ericas,  those  wiih  close 
dense  growth  and  foliage  being  the  most  likely  to 
be  attacked.  The  tricolor  section,  Cavendishi  and 
others  of  similar  growth  should  be  closely  watched. 
A  very  good  general  preventive  is  to  dust  soraesul- 
phur  along  the  pipes  whilst  they  are  damped  to 
receive  it  ,  the  black  sulphur  I  prefer,  as  it  does 
not  make  any  show.  In  our  case  we  are  now  using 
it  constantly  in  a  house  the  roof  of  which  is  covered 
with  Roses  just  at  a  stage  when  liable  to  mildew. 
The  plan  we  adopt  is  to  lay  some  old  shading  along 
the  pipes  and  then  shake  the  sulphur  upon  it  two 
or  three  times  a  week  ;  wherever  this  phin  could  be 
adopted  it  would  be  not  only  a  safeguard,  but  a  cure 
also. 

Shading. — Whilst  in  the  ca'e  of  stove  plants  it 
will  soon  be  necessary  to  apply  shading,  it  will  do 
more  harm  to  greenhouse  plants  than  good,  weaken- 
ing the  growth  at  the  start  whilst  the  flowers  of 
such  as  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  will  net 
attain  to  that  intensity  of  colour  they  would  other- 
wise do.  Where  a  few  plants  require  to  be  shaded 
tfiey  had  better  be  stood  by  themselves  and  then 
be  duly  provided  for.  Cinerarias,  for  instance,  will 
be  kept  all  the  better  with  a  little  shade,  so  will 
such  bulbous  plants  as  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and 
Narcissi.  After  a  very  sunny  day  as  the  sun 
declines  a  damping  down  wdl  refresh  the  plants  ; 
this  will  be  much  better  than  shading  in  general. 
It  will  be  just  as  well  to  see  to  the  blinds  and  have 
them  in  readiness,  more  particularly  for  stoves 
than  greenhouses.  The  sooner  they  are  fixed  upon 
the  stove  the  better,  particularly  for  such  line- 
foliaged  plants  as  Marantas,  Alocasias,  and  Dia- 
casnas.  By  fixing  I  do  not  mean  permanent  shad- 
ing, for  anything  more  iiijurious  or  weakening 
to  the  growth  could  not  well  be  contrived.  Guard 
against  using  heavy  shading.  Plant  growers  are 
finding  that  the  heavy  materials  are  altogether  a 
mistake. 

Retarding  plants.— With  the  remarkably 
fine  weather  for  the  time  of  year,  many  plants  will 
come  forward  with  a  rush.  Cinerarias,  in  order  to 
prolong  the  season,  may  be  safel.v  kept  in  frames 
or  pits  now,  so  long  as  they  are  protected  at  night. 
The  same  place  will  also  be  better  for  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  for  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  to 
guard  against  overcrowding,  A  pit  without  fiie- 
heat  and  a  moist  bottom  will  suit  these  plants 
admirably.  So,  indeed,  it  will  for  late  Primulas 
of  the  Chinese  section,  and  the  species  also,  with 
Auriculas  where  hitherto  kept  in  a  cool  green- 
house. The  latest  of  the  bulbs  of  such  as  Hja- 
cinths.  Tulips,  Daffodils,  &c.,  should  also  be  kept 
quite  cool.  In  this  manner  it  is  pos.'ib'e  to  pro- 
long the  season  for  quite  a  foitnight  without  any 
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ditJiculty.  By  removing  such  plants,  there  will  be 
more  room  for  other  things  now  growing  apace,  as 
Pelargoniums,  with  Fuchsias  following  in  succes- 
sion :  wliilst  Azaleas  should  also  have  more 
room  as  they  come  into  flower.  The  latest  of  these 
must  likewise  be  kept  quite  cool ;  so  long  as  the 
frost  does  not  touch  them,  they  will  be  safe 
ennugh. 

W.iTERiNG. — Plants  in  general  will  now  dry  up 
more  quickly  than  a  few  weeks  back,  and  many 
will  want  looking  after  all  the  more  frequently. 
The  Epacrises  now  in  flower  and  approaching  that 
sta?e  will  take  more  water,  so  will  Acacias  and 
Ericas  in  small  pots.  The  Epacrises  whilst  being 
intolerant  to  any  excess  so  as  to  sodden  the  soil 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  suffer  considerably  if  al- 
lowed to  become  dry  so  as  to  flig  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Those  who  are  growing  the  beautiful 
blue  Leschenaultia  (L.  biloba  major)  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  over-water  their  plants  at  any  time. 
Over-watering  may  cause  a  check  that  will  en- 
courage mildew.  Even  about  this  time  this  plant 
will  not  take  nearly  so  much  water  as  the  Epacris 
and  Ericas  of  corresponding  size.  Small  plants  of 
other  hard-wooded  kinds  "will  want  looking  over 
more  frequently,  particularly  those  now  advancing 
into  flower.  In  most  cases  if  they  suffer  now  the 
effect  is  felt  in  weakened  or  decrepit  flowers. 
Specimen  plants  also  will  want  cluser  attention. 
Where  these  have  probably  gone  for  a  week  or  even 
a  fortnight  without  water,  they  will  bow  take  it 
again  in  half  the  time.  These  must  be  judged, 
however,  according  to  the  state  of  their  roots, 
and  as  to  whether  they  are  developing  a  heavy 
crop  of  fl  )wer  or  a  light  one.  During  a  bright 
sunny  day  I  would  much  prefer  to  look  over  the 
plants  twice  or  three  times  than  to  water  them  in 
advance.  Soft-wooded  plants  will  not  be  quite  so 
particular  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  yet  early  to 
rush  the  water  into  any  that  are  not  pot-bound. 
It  is  not  always  from  want  of  water  that  a  plant 
will  flag ;  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  and 
duly  acted  upon.  JAS.  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  weather  continues  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  the  cultivation  of  Orchids.  The  Dendrobiums 
making  their  growth  always  feel  the  benefits  of 
fine  weather.  Full  instructions  were  given  as  to 
repotting  and  rebasketing  them  at  p.  173,  and  this 
must  be  continued  as  the  plants  pass  out  of  bloom, 
but  I  do  not  observe  that  I  remarked  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  p'ants  being  lirmly  fixed  in  the 
flower-pots  or  baskets.  The  plants  in  pots  should 
have  sticks  placed  to  them ;  one  in  the  centre  of 
each  pot  will  sometimes  be  suflicient ;  when  the 
plants  are  large  more  may  be  needed.  On  the 
other  hand,  large  plants  sometimes  do  not  require 
sticks  at  all,  as  the  solid  mass  at  the  crown  of  the 
plants  is  sufficient  to  steady  them.  The  teak 
b.iskets  are  formed  of  four  wires  fastened  at  each 
corner,  and  when  plants  are  unsteaiy  after  re- 
potting I  fasten  the  stems  to  the  wires.  When 
once  roots  have  run  well  into  the  new  ma'erial  the 
plants  are  then  independent  of  artificial  support, 
and  most  of  them  root  very  freely  indeed  after 
being  repotted.  Mr.  Murray,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Norman  C.  Cooksoo,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  has  sent  me 
a  box  of  blooms  of  seedling  Dendrobiums.  Some 
of  them  are  hybrids,  and  one  is  an  improved  form 
of  D.  nobile.  It  is  quite  certain  that  we  can  now 
be  independent  of  imported  Dendrobiums  for  the 
decoration  of  our  hothouses  and  the  production  of 
cut  flowers,  although  I  freely  admit  that  it  would 
be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  calamity  if  we 
could  not  obtain  importations  of  such  lovely  Orchids 
as  D.  Wardianum,  1).  formosum,  D.  Jamesianum, 
and  other  very  beautiful  species  at  intervals  of  a 
few  years  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  healthy  plants, 
for  notwithstanding  all  that  has  yet  been  done  in 
the  way  of  hybridising,  and  even  with  D.  Wardi- 
anum as  a  seed  or  pollen  parent,  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  best  varieties  of  D.  Wardi- 
anum, and  the  hybridist  has  not  yet  touched  the 
nigro  hirsute  section,  of  which  D.  formosum  gigan- 
teum  is  the  best.     Mr.  Murray  sends  a  seedling  D. 


nobile  equal  in  form  and  richness  of  colour  to  the 
very  best  of  them.  Orchids  may  be  improved  by 
selection  as  well  as  by  hybridisation,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  best  forms  of  D.  nobile,  such  as 
Sander's  and  Cookson's  varieties  and  the  truly 
handsome  D.  nobile  nobilius,  are  quite  as  beautiful 
and  of  as  much  or  more  commercial  value  as 
the  best  hybrids.  If  seedlings  are  raised  directly 
from  these  varieties,  the  progeny  may  not 
be  so  good  in  every  case,  but  many  may  be 
quite  as  good,  and  some  of  ttiem  a  great  deal 
better.  Of  course  it  is  a  work  of  time,  and  many 
persons  never  begin  at  all.  because  they  have  to 
wait  so  long  for  results.  The  small  seedlings  are 
in  themselves  very  interesting.  After  passing 
through  the  winter  in  a  state  of  rest  less  or  more, 
they  should  now  be  potted  off  into  small  pots,  or 
if  they  have  made  a  growth  in  these  small  flower- 
pots they  should  be  carefully  repotted  again,  but 
never  given  a  large  shift.  These  small  seedlings 
require  the  very  best  potting  material,  small 
nodules  of  good  fibrous  peat  mixed  with  freshly- 
gathered  Sphagnum  chopped  up  finely.  They 
thrive  well  when  the  Moss  partly  covers  the 
surface  of  the  compost,  with  pieces  of  potsherds 
and  charcoal  cropping  out  here  and  there,  I  find 
too  that  the  plants  thrive  best  in  a  light  position 
near  the  glass  roof,  and  to  get  them  in  this  position 
I  put  a  number  of  small  pjts  into  the  teak  baskets 
in  which  Orchids  are  usually  grown,  plunging  them 
in  Sphagnum  and  broken-up  potsherds.  The 
Sphagnum  should  be  in  a  growing  state  on  the 
surface,  and  the  plants  themselves  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  very  dry  at  the  roots. 

The  section  of  Dendrobiums  producing  drooping 
racemes  of  which  D.  thyrsiflorum  is  the  type  is 
evergreen,  and  has  also  been  kept  comparatively 
dry  at  the  roots  during  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  buds  are  now  starting  from  the  crowns  of  the 
pseudo-bulb=.  and  they  require  a  fair  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots  and  the  warmth  of  a  Cattleya 
house.  1  prefer  resting  them  in  the  Cattleya 
house  to  the  cool  vineries  where  the  deciduous 
species  pass  the  winter  in  a  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture. They  remain  in  the  Cattleya  bouse  until  the 
flowering  period  is  over  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  warmest  house 
after  being  repotted  or  surface-dressed,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  different  species  and  varieties 
of  species  we  have  carry  the  blooming  period 
over  three  months.  The  first  to  flower  is  D.  fim- 
briatum  and  its  variety  ocuJatum  or  Paxtoni  of 
gardens.  In  an  importation  of  a  dozen  plants  of 
this  species  I  had  half-a-do'.en  differing  from  each 
other  considerably.  D.  densiflorum  and  the  variety 
Sohrcederi  follow  closely,  also  D.  Farmeri  and  the 
sub-variety  albiflorum.  D.  GrifEthianum  is  a  noble 
form  and  comes  in  with  D.  Farmeri,  but  it  is  easy 
to  make  six  weeks'  difference  in  the  time  of  flower- 
ing by  starting  them  earlier  in  heat  and  moisture, 
01-  keeping  them  cool  and  dry  at  the  roots.  D. 
thyrsiflorum  also  claims  specific  rank  and  is  later 
in  flowering  than  either  of  the  above.  It  is  nearest 
to  D.  densiflorum,  but  for  garden  purposes  is  suffi- 
ciently distinct ;  the  variety  Walkerianum  is  larger 
and  handsomer  than  the  type.  D.  Dalhousianum 
flowers  as  late  as  July  with  me,  and  it  takes  so 
long  to  make  its  growth,  even  in  great  heat,  that 
it  seldom  enters  the  resting  period  until  November 
or  December  ;  it  is  a  very  handsome  species.  I 
had  a  plant  of  it  last  year  with  thirty-six  flower- 
spikes — a  truly  noble  sight.  D.  moschatum  and 
its  variety  Calceolaria  also  belong  to  the  group  of 
tall-growing  varieties.  The  flowers  are  the  largest 
of  this  group  and  make  a  brave  show,  but  for  a 
very  short  period.  This  section  does  not  take 
kindly  to  hybridising.  I  have  crossed  many  blooms 
of  D.  Dalhousianum  with  other  species,  and  the 
pollen  seems  to  take  promptly,  for  the  petals  col- 
lapse in  the  usual  way,  but  the  flowers  have  always 
passed  away  without  forming  any  capsules.  No- 
thing has  been  done  in  the  way  of  hybridising  any 
of  the  above  raceme-flowering  section,  but  the 
flowering  period  is  with  us,  and  a  fair  field  is  open 
to  those  who  can  solve  the  problem  of  raising 
plants  from  them. 

At  present,  with  mild  nights  and  not  much  wind, 
more  ventilation  may  be  given  at  night,  as  well  as 


by  day.     Shade  now  from    bright    sunshine   all 
through  the  different  divisions. 

J.  Douglas. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


MUSHROOMS  UNDER  COOL 
TREATMENT. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  how  much  better  Mush- 
room bed.s  succeed  under  comparatively  cool 
treatment  than  they  do  when  subjected  to  much 
fire- heat.  By  cool  treatment  I  do  not  mean 
the  total  abolition  of  fire  heat  during  the  coldest 
part  of  the  year,  but  rather  a  very  limited  use 
of  it.  For  instance,  whenever  the  weather 
outdoors  is  at  all  mild— and  we  have  had  many 
very  mild  days  during  the  last  three  months— I 
hold  that  fire-heat  ought  to  be  turned  otf,  or  at 
any  rate  to  the  extent  of  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  house  down  to  50°— less  rather  than 
more  ;  while  in  very  cold  weather,  if  the  beds 
are  in  bearing,  or  if  it  is  desired  that  they 
be  soon  productive,  those  in  charge  ought  to 
be  content  to  see  the  thermometer  standing  at 
about  45°.  A  freer  use  of  fire-heat  undoubtedly 
hastens  productiveness,  but  lessens  rather  than 
increases  the  weight  of  the  crops.  It  has  the 
efl'ect  of  unduly  drying  the  beds,  or  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  them  impervious  to  subse- 
quent waterings.  Then,  again,  the  application 
of  so  much  fire-heat  necessitates  a  free  use  of 
the  syringe,  and  it  is  my  belief  numberless  beds 
are  simply  ruined  by  daily  over- head  sy ringings. 
Doubtless  a  "well-heated"  Mushroom  house, 
the  temperature  in  which  very  frequently  stand j 
at  about  GO',  is  most  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  Seakale  and  Rhubarb,  but  it  does  not  pay  to 
study  and  forward  these  at  the  expense  of  the 
Mushrooms. 

Neither  now  nor  at  any  other  time  do  I  advo- 
cate the  maintenance  of  extremely  low  tempe- 
ratures, as  I  have  found  from  experience  that 
fire-heat  cannot  be  wholly  dispensed  with  by 
those  in  charge  of  ordinary  ^lushroom  houses, 
and  who  are  called  upon  to  keep  up  a  nearly  or 
quite  constant  supply  of  IMushrooms  through- 
out the  late  autumn  and  winter  months.  More- 
over, it  is  only  by  a  moderate  use  of  fire-heat 
that  coarseness  of  produce  can  at  times  be 
avoided,  medium  sized  to  small  Mushrooms  or 
those  most  in  demand  in  private  establishments 
being  most  surely  had  with  the  assistance  of 
gentle  fire-heat.  In  addition  to  being  mode- 
rately large,  those  not  grown  in  strong  heat  are 
also  succulent  and  heavy  ;  whereas  forced  Mush- 
rooms are  thin  and  dry.  Recently  I  have  been 
well  satisfied  witli  the  behaviour  of  a  large  bed 
spawned  early  in  last  October.  It  was  formed 
of  rather  stale  manure,  which  contained  rather 
more  moisture  than  is  usually  the  case  with 
Mushroom  bed  materials.  Knowing  that  it 
would  not  long  retain  much  heat,  it  was 
made  fully  18  inches  deep  at  the  back  and 
rather  less  at  front.  It  never  became  very  hot, 
and  when  spawned  the  heat  was  about  75°. 
In  less  than  a  week  after  spawning  the  heat  had 
declined  surprisingly,  the  trial  sticks  feeling 
quite  cold  and  moist  to  the  hand.  I  ought  also 
to  add  that  rather  large  lumps  of  spawn  were 
used,  each  brick  being  broken  up  into  no  more 
than  eight  pieces  -  a  precaution  always  taken 
whenever  there  is  a  likelihood  of  much  vapour 
being  generated  for  a  short  time  after  spawn- 
ing. Instead  of  soiling  over  with  sifted  or  fine 
fresh  loam,  old  Cucumber  bed  soil  with  some 
of  the  decayed  manure  mixed  with  it  was  used 
for  casing    over  the  be:',   this  also  being  in  a 
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rather  moist  state.  Mushrooms  being  wanted 
from  other  beds  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber, gentle  lire  heat  was  given  (ours  is  a  flue- 
heated  structure),  and  this  doubtless  favoured 
the  spread  of  mycelium  in  the  newly-spawned 
bed.  None  being  wanted  during  January,  the 
house  was  kept  j.erfectly  cool,  no  fire  -  heat 
being  given  throughout  the  spell  of  severe 
frosts  that  was  experiended.  At  one  time  the 
new  bed  was  frozen  so  liard  that  the  ice  glistened 
on  it  when  examined  by  candle-light,  and  had  I 
not  known  other  instances  of  Mushroom  spawn 
defying  the  effects  of  frost,  should  have  set  this 
particular  bed  down  as  a  certain  failure.  As  it 
happens,  it  is  exactly  the  opposite.  Early  in 
February  the  fire  was  again  started,  and  in 
less  than  three  weeks  great  heaps  of  Mush- 
rooms were  springing  up  thickly  in  all  directions. 
As  many  as  four  dozen  Muslirooms  have  been 
counted  in  one  of  these  heaps,  the  weight  after 
very  lightly  shortening  the  stalks  after  the 
manner  of  market  growers  ranging  from  2  lbs. 
to  2J  lbs. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  under  none  other  but 
cool  treatment  can  .such  lieavy  crops  be  obtained 
and  even  not  then  if  the  manure  used  is  in  an 
over-dry  state  when  the  bed  is  formed,  or,  worse 
still,  becomes  very  dry  by  overheating  after 
being  made  into  a  bed.  No  doubt  a  dry  heat 
IS  most  favourable  to  a  rapid  and  strong  spread 
of  mycelium,  but  the  bed  may  be  overrun  by 
the  latter,  and  yet  but  a  poor  crop  be  had  To 
all  appearance  the  bed  that  I  have  just  com- 
mented on  was  only  slightly  taken  possession  of 
by  the  spawn,  but  the  mauiire  being  in  a  moist 
decaying  state  afl'orded  the  requisite  amount  of 
moist  food,  and  without  which  not  many  Mush- 
rooms are  forthcoming.  When  a  bed  has  to  be 
repeatedly  gently  watered  in  order  to  supply  the 
much  needed  moi.sture,  the  crops  are  seldom 
good,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  next  to 
impo.ssible  to  remoisten  horse-droppings  once 
they  have  become  thoroughly  dry.  Given  good 
spawn  and  moderately  moist,  well-sweetened 
manure,  all  that  is  further  necessary  is  the 
mamteuance  of  very  gentle  heat  to  bring  up  a 
heavy  crop  of  Mushrooms.  The  latter  niay  be 
torthcommg  in  about  six  weeks,  or  it  may  be 
Irom  two  months  to  three  months  before  they 
appear,  a  long  wait,  however,  being  amply  com- 
pensated for.  W.  Igguli.ek. 


M  "^'^f  ^  Onion  grub  is  very  injurious  here, 
so  tliat  tor  this  important  crop  we  have  to  take 
every  precaution  possible  in  making  preparations 
and  carrying  out  every  detail  in  any  way  likely  to 
minimise  its  ravages  ;  so  we  cultivate  well  and 
ttioroughly,  dressing  heavily  with  soot,  wood  ashes 
salt,  lime,  artificial  manures,  or  any  other  available 
ingredient  so  often  prescribed  as  remedies ;  still 
all  this  does  not  prove  an  infallible  preventive  so 
we  adopt  yet  another  plan,  which  we  find  fairlv 
eacacious,  though  old,  and  which  I  seldom  see  re- 
commended in  these  days.  Hence  this  brief  note 
hoping  It  may  be  useful  to,  perhaps,  a  beginner  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  to  call  the  operation 
unless  I  term  it  "  earthing  up."  In  May,  by  which 
time  the  Onions  are  well  up,  the  rows  of  young- 
plants  are  well  dusted  over  with  fine  wood  ashes 
am.  It  available,  soot  also ;  the  spaces  between  the 
drills  are  then  well  hoed,  the  .soil  well  pulverised 
and  rendered  as  fine  as  possible.  This  is  then 
drawn  we  1  up  to  the  plants  either  with  a  hoe,  or, 
better  still,  with  the  feet,  one  foot  each  side  the 
row.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  soil 
be  made  fine  and  powdery,  so  as  to  fill  every 
crevice  around  the  necks  of  the  tiny  plants  and  if 
It;  cannot  be  got  into  a  fit  state,  better  procure 
some  from  under  the  potting  bench,  or,  better  still 
he  smother  heap,  even  if  it  entails  considerable 
labour  and  some  expense.  This  operation  if  carried 
out  thoroughly  and  at  the  proper  time  protects  the 


most  assailable  part  of  the  Onion,  where  the  egg  is 
deposited  and  the  grub  develops.  In  order  to 
avoid  loosening  the  soil  around  the  roots  or  dis- 
turbing the  plants  in  any  way  conducive  to 
attacks  of  the  grub  we  sow  rather  thinly,  and 
never  thin  out  the  plants,  and  although  pheno- 
menal size  cannot  be  expected  in  plants  thus 
treated,  still  it  is  astonishing  the  crops  of  useful 
bulbs  that  are  produced  in  this  manner  and  the 
clusters  that  find  room  in  a  drill.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  ground  is  trodden  firmly  both  before 
and  after  sowing — in  fact  on  our  light,  shaly  soil 
we  find  solidity  and  firmness  beneficial  to  all  crops. 
—  J.  R.,  Merioneth. 

Digging  soils.— "J.  R.,"  in  his  admirable 
article  on  the  "Cultivation  of  A'iolets  "  (p.  157), 
amongst  other  details,  says  that  on  account  of 
local  conditions  he  leaves  the  soil  undisturbed  until 
February,  and  that  it  is  a  practice  that  should  be 
oftener  adopted  in  similar  districts,  a  statement 
I  fully  agree  with.  The  soil  I  have  to  deal  with 
is  a  very  stiflE  clay  with  a  cold  subsoil,  and  if  this 
was  dry  in  the  autumn,  the  garden  would  be  in  a 
sorry  plight  for  spring  cropping.  There  is  too 
much  "  rule-of-thumb  "  advice  given,  and  young 
men  who  may  be  called  upon  for  the  first  time 
to  take  the  management  of  a  kitchen  garden, 
and  who— there  are  many  in  this  position— have 
had  but  little  experience  in  such  work,  are  likely 
to  make  mistakes  which  will  lead  them  into  diffi- 
culties. It  by  chance  the  soil  works  all  right  by 
adopting  autumn  or  winter  digging,  well  and  good  ; 
but  if  not,  it  is  a  mistake  which  a  season  will  not 
rectify.  First  find  out  its  nature  and  then  work 
accordingly.- A.  Y. 


HARDINESS  OF  CELERY. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Celery  generally 
has  suffered  severely  from  frost  during  the  present 
winter.  The  note  on  this  subject  by  '•  S.  H.  B." 
seems  to  raise  the  question  as  to  how  far  blanch- 
ing may  be  instrumental  in  creating  tenderness, 
and  he  seems  to  inter  that  the  later  blanching 
is  deferred,  the  hardier  will  earthed  Celery  be. 
Of  that  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  have  frequently  seen 
Celery  that  has  been  left  fully  exposed,  because 
required  to  produce  seed,  quite  unharmed,  whilst 
earthed  or  blanched  Celery  has  greatly  suffered. 
But  the  point  to  be  determined  is,  can  Celery  that 
has  remained  unearthed  until  quite  late  into  the 
season  be  satisfactorily  blanched  afterwards  so  as 
to  be  fit  for  table .'  By  that  I  mean  fit  for  salading, 
as  of  course  it  would  be  fit  for  flavouring  even  if 
unblanchcd.  That  is  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
because  the  bulk  of  Celery  is  needed  for  use  as 
salading.  I  have  seen  plenty  of  Celery  earthed 
very  late,  and  have  never  found  it  to  be  satisfactory. 
I  prefer  to  laegin  the  earthing  process  moderately 
early,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  done  well,  stripping 
the  plants  when  gathered  up  together  for  earthing 
of  any  small,  useless  leafage,  as  that  interferes 
with  the  proper  blanching  process,  and  very  often 
harbours  slugs,  grubs,  &c.  When  so  treated  the 
stems  become  more  perfectly  blanched,  and  if  more 
tender  at  least  it  is  all  the  more  acceptable  eating. 
Judging  by  what  I  have  seen  of  the  effects  of  frost 
on  ridged  Celery,  I  hold  that  most  harm  is  done 
through  the  exposure  of  the  leafage  to  frost,  fog, 
and  heavy  rain,  moisture  settles  in  and  about  the 
stalks,  and  frost  penetrates  and  freezes  that  mois- 
ture, splitting  the  stalks  and  promoting  early  decay. 
The  weak  point  in  Celery-blanching  is  that  the 
stalks  are  not  sheltered  from  falling  moisture 
because  of  the  erect  position  of  the  plants.  It 
seems  difficult  to  devise  any  other  method  of 
blanching  except  by  erect  earthing;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  could  the  process  be  per- 
formed with  the  plants  in  an  oblique  position,  so 
much  harm  would  not  follow.  There  seem  to  be 
two  safe  courses  open  to  protect  Celery  from  frost. 
One  is  to  lift  all  the  plants  fully  grown  and 
blanched— for  such  lifting  need  not  be  adopted 
till  the  end  of  November— and  lay  them  in  thickly 
and  thoroughly,  either  beneath  trees,  where  there 
is  little  frost,  or  in  some  sheltered  position  and 
to  place  over  it,  to  throw  off  rain,  snow,  and  check 


hard  frost,  either  glass  lights,  or  sheets  of  cor- 
rugated iron,  or  felt  covering,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  as  litter  and  leaves  only  serve  to 
encourage  slugs  and  other  pests  ;  or  if  the  Celery  be 
left  in  the  ridges,  to  add  a  greater  thickness  of 
soil  on  each  side,  and  then  have  to  lay  over  the 
tops  of  the  plants  whenever  needed,  especially  if 
rain  or  snow  be  prevalent,  inverted  V-shaped 
boards  some  lU  inches  in  depth.  These  could  rest 
on  the  bioader  banks  of  soil,  and  thus  thoroughly 
protect  the  plants  whilst  enabling  air  to  pass 
beneath  them.  Coloured  Celeries  have  always  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  hardier  and  better 
flavoured,  hence  the  greater  popularity  of  red 
sorts  in  the  London  market.  I  do  not  think  a  little 
colour  in  the  blanched  stems  to  be  any  detriment, 
but  rather  think  it  an  attraction.  Still  further, 
dwarf  varieties  like  Dwarf  White  Incomparable 
and  Standard-bearer  always  are  hardier  than  are 
the  tall  leafy  sorts.  A.  D. 


Potato  Q,uality  and  auantity.—This  variety 

attracted  so  much  attention  last  year  when  both 
grown  and  cooked  at  Chiswick,  that  it  will  be  no 
matter  for  surprise  to  find  that  it  is  widely  grown 
this  year.  Apart  from  its  great  productiveness, 
remarkable  even  size  of  tubers,  which  are  of  a 
flattish  or  pebble- shaped  round  shape,  white, 
and  of  excellent  quality,  features  that  will  no 
doubt  be  found  freely  displayed  elsewhere,  the 
coming  season  will  no  doubt  oft'er  wide  op- 
portunities for  testing  its  disease  -  resisting 
qualities.  If  found  good  in  that  respect,  then  will 
its  value  for  all  ordinary  purposes  be  much 
enhanced.  Without  these  properties,  in  wet,  cold 
seasons  it  will  not  perhaps  excel  the  old  Y'ork 
Regent,  which  it  in  appearance  and  quality 
very  much  resembles,  but  if  found  to  be  a  good 
disea.se-resister,  then  should  it  be  a  first-rate 
market  Potato. — A.  D. 

The  Bruce  Potato.— Not  long  since  it  was 
stated  that  this  very  fine  late  Potato  was  not  good 
from  heavy  land.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  are 
striking  exceptions,  however,  for  I  am  now  using 
a  capital  sample  from  stiff  holding  soil  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  quality  and  flavour  are  excellent. 
Practically  it  is  the  best  of  thf  se  late  strong-grow- 
ing disease-resisting  varieties  that  1  have  tasted 
for  a  long  time.  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  has 
superseded  for  field  or  market  culture  some  of  the 
older  sorts.  The  tubers  when  cooked  are  not  only 
mealy  or  flaky,  but  they  exhibit  a  fair  proportion 
of  yellow  colour  in  the  flesh,  and  where  that  is 
there  is  usually  the  best  flavour.  With  such  varie- 
ties as  The  Bruce  very  largely  grown  now,  and  it 
is  far  from  being  alone  in  its  productive  qualities, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Potatoes  are  now  so  plentiful 
and  cheap. — A.  D. 

Cauliflowers  failing  in  hot  weather. — In 

gardens  where  the  soil  is  gravelly  and  moitture 
often  deficient,  I  would  advise  a  trial  of  Walcheren 
Broccoli.  I  have  never  known  it  fail  whenever 
gi.'en  a  trial.  It  may  be  said,  why  trouble  about 
Cauliflowers  at  all  in  hot  weather?  At  the  best  they 
are  strong  and  full  of  caterpillars, requiting  special 
care  in  their  preparation,  but  in  some  gardens  va- 
riety is  required,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  resort 
to  various  shifts  to  secure  the  many  varieties  asked 
fcr.  I  do  not  say  large  quantities  need  be  grown, 
but  if  a  pinch  of  seed  is  sown  every  three  weeks 
after  the  middle  of  March,  and  a  few  rows  of  Wal- 
cheren Broccoli  planted,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
nice,  small,  white,  compact  heads  fit  for  any  pur- 
pose. Of  course,  rich  ground  is  essential,  but  much 
space  will  not  be  required  unless  wanted  in  quan- 
tity. The  value  of  the  above  variety  for  summer 
use  is  that  it  does  not  bolt  like  some  varieties,  does 
not  open  so  readily  in  hot  weather,  and  resists 
drought  better.  I  would  point  out  that  the  true 
Walcheren  must  be  obtained,  as  I  have  seen 
some  so-called  varieties  anything  but  true,  being 
coarse  and  large  and  not  worth  the  room  occu- 
pied.— G.  Wytiies. 

Celery  and  the  frost. — What  a  number  of 
complaints  are  to  hand  regarding  the  injury  done 
to  the  Celery  crops  during    the  present   winter. 
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Miiny  of  them  are,  however,  due  to  neglect  in  pro- 
viding some  protecting  material,  nothing  being 
better  for  the  purpose  than  long  litter  from  the 
stable.  If  cultivators  allow  their  Celery  to  be 
frozen  to  a  depth  of  1  foot  or  so  from  the  top 
and  remain  in  this  stale,  can  it  be  expected  to  do 
aught  else  but  rot  when  the  weather  changes,  very 
often  to  rain  '.  In  heavy  soil,  which  is  so  retentive 
of  moisture.  Celery  is  more  difficult  to  keep  than 
where  the  soil  is  incline  1  to  be  sandy.  In  out 
case  over  1000  plants  are  grown,  and  by  covering 
the  rows  during  frost  with  the  litter  as  described, 
we  have  not  lost  a  dozen  plants.  In  the  absence 
of  frost  the  protective  material  is  pulled  off  into 
the  trenches,  where  it  is  handy  for  replacing  when 
needed.  If  the  litter  was  allowed  to  remain  over 
the  plants  continuously,  however,  it  would  favour 
the  rotting  of  the  leaves  and  stems.  For  many 
years  I  have  relied  upon  Sulham  Pink  Celery,  and 
it  has  never  failed  yet  to  give  satisfaction.  Any- 
one in  want  of  a  good  winter  Celery  should  give 
this  a  trial. — E.  M. 


Orchids. 


SWAN  ORCHIDS. 

(CYCNOCHES. ) 

This  is  a  very  singular  family  of  plants,  the 
flowers  ditt'ering  in  colour  and  form,  sometimes 
delicately  perfumed,  at  others  quite  scentless. 
Of  late  years,  however,  I  have  scarcely  seen  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Cycnoches,  but  a  short  time 
since  Cycnoches  peiitadactylon  was  shown  before 
the  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. 

Cycnoches  resemble  another  singular  family, 
the  Oatasetums,  having  thick  and  fleshy  stem- 
like  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  strongly  ribbed 
leaves,  which,  however,  all  fall  away  during  the 
resting  season,  and  racemes  of  peculiarly  shaped 
flowers,  sometimes  pendulous,  at  others  erect, 
the  column  being  long  and  slender,  bent  round 
like  a  bow,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  Swan- 
necked  Orchids.  During  the  resting  season  the 
plants  should  ba  kept  quite  dry,  but  when 
growing  the  plants  enjoy  an  abundance  of 
heat  and  moisture  at  the  roots  as  well  as  in 
the  atmo.sphere.  I  have  grown  them  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  and  also 
equally  well  in  the  East  Indian  house.  When 
at  re.st  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  house, 
and  moved  back  into  heat  when  they  are  potted 
and  prepared  for  growing.  Drain  the  pots  well, 
and  elevate  the  plants  above  the  pot's  rim  on  a 
little  mound  of  good  peat  fibre  and  ohoppad 
Sphagnum  Moss  in  about  equal  proportions. 
VVhen  the  growths  are  young,  water  must  be 
given  carefully,  and  they  must  not  be  sprinkled 
overhead,  because  from  the  leaves  sheathing  at 
the  base  they  hold  the  water  so  long  that  it 
ultimately  rots  the  bulbs.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  kinds  that  I  have  grown  :  — 

C.  AURECJi  (the  Golden  Swan  Orchis).— This 
bears  a  pendulous  raceme  of  closely-set  tlowrrs; 
the  sepals  atid  petals  are  nearly  equal,  rich  golden 
yellow,  with  a  few  carmine  dots  ;  the  lip  small,  of 
the  fame  colour,  and  ornamenlied  on  tlie  ed"-e 
with  numerous  short  horny  paints.  It  comes  fiom 
Central  America. 

C.  Egertonianum.— This  kind  is  very  variable, 
but  in  its  usual  state  the  flowers  are  small,  pale 
green,  suffused  with  purple.  I  have  also  had  this 
plant  produce  large  blooms  in  which  the  sepals 
and  petals  were  yellowish  green  and  the  lip  white. 
Guatemala. 

C.  LODDiGESi. — This  k'nd  is  more  constant  than 
the  last,  but  I  have  seen  it  bear  scented  and  un- 
Bcented  flowers.  In  its  usual  form  the  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  purplish  green  in  the  sepals  and  petals 
and  delioiously  fragrant;  lip  white,  spotted  with  red. 


I  have  also  seen  it  have  at  the  same  time  smaller 
blooms  quite  destitute  of  perfume.     Surinam. 

C.  rESTAiiACTTLON  produces  an  erect  spike  of 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  marked 
with  numerous  blotches  of  a  dark  rich  lirown.  This 
plant  I  have  seen  produce  small  green  flowers. 
Brazil. 

C.  VENTBrcosuM. — This  kind  I  have  not  seen 
sport,  but  I  have  been  told  that  it  sometimes  does. 
In  its  usual  form  the  flowers  are  very  sweetly 
scented,  but  I  have  had  two  plants  in  bloom  at 
the  same  time  which  differed  only  in  one  being 
delightfully  perfumed,  while  the  other  was  quite 
devoi  1  of  any  scent.     The  raceme  is  pendulous,  the 


CijciioclicK  Warsceivirzl. 

flowers  lar^e,  pnle  greenish  yellow  in  the  sepals 
and  pet  ds,  the  lip  white,  stained  at  the  base  with 
brownish  black.     Guatemala. 

C.  Warscewiczi.— This  (here  figured)  was  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Wm.  P.uU,  of  Chelsea,  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  some  few  years  ago 
bearing  two  kinds  of  flowers— a  pendulous  spike  of 
small  green  flowers,  having  a  lip  beset  with  short 
yellow  filaments  and  a  long  curved  column,  and  a 
short  spike  of  three  large  flowers  which  were  in- 
verted, the  Sep  lis  and  petals  rich  green,  fhe  lip 
bluish  green.     If  is  from  Central  Araeiica. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  which  have 
been  accorded  specific  rank,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  are  species  and  which  variations,  but 
I  think  all  these  .should  be  figured  and  recorded. 

W.  Hugh  Gowbr. 


Lycaste  Skinneri.— From  Sir.  Carr,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Stephenson  Clarke,  of  Croydon  Lodge, 
come  five  very  nice  forms  of  this  species.  First, 
the  pure  white  one  known  .as  alba  ;  it  is  not  the 
largest,  but  one  of  the  prettiest  forms  I  have  seen. 
Next,  a  handsome  flower,  the  sepals  broad  and  full, 
white,  beautifully  flushed  with  flesh  colour  ;  the 
petals  wliile.'with  a  faint  tinge  of  blush  colour;  the 
lip  creamy  white,  faintly  spotted  with  rose,  tinged 
with  lemon  colour  at  its  base.  This  form  accords 
with  that  figured  in  "  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants," 
vi.,  t.  10,  as  delicatissima.  The  next  one,  a  superb 
flower  called  rubella,  has  broad  sepals,  white, 
flashed  with  carmine ;  the  petals  rich  crimson-ma- 
genta, with  a  narrow  white  marginal  border;  lip 
rich  cream  colour.  This  is  a  remarkable  variety 
and  very  showy.  Another  flower  resembling  the 
form  figured  in  The  Garden  in  May,  lS84,i3  a  very 


handsome  flower,  and  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
typical  plant.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful collection  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  I  hope  the 
species  will  continue  to  increase  in  favour. — W. 

Orchid  flowers  from  Arddarrooh.— Some 
very  handsome  flowers  come  to  me  from  Mr.  White. 
Amongst  them  are  the  pure  white  Cnelogyne  holo- 
leuca  and  the  albino  form  of  Lycaste  Skinneri 
named  alba.  Both  are  excellent  varieties,  the 
latter  not  so  large  as  I  have  seen  it,  but  a  fine  full 
round  flower.  A  spike  of  Lailia  harpophylla  bear- 
ing six  flowers,  which  are  large  and  very  bright  in 
colour,  was  also  included.  The  most  remarkable 
flower  amongst  the  whole  consignment  is  a  Catt- 
leya Trianee  named  Geraldiana.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  lilac,  not 
much  out  of  the  usual  run,  but  the 
lip  is  magnificent,  lieing  beautifully 
frilled  quite  round  the  edge,  tte 
colour,  very  deep  crimson-magenta, 
extending  quite  round  the  throat, 
which  is  enlivened  by  a  rich  deep 
yellow  stain,  the  base  being  streaked 
with  crimson. — W.  H.  G. 

Satyrium  aureum  (ff.  B., 
\\incheiiier^. —  Since  receiving  the 
letter  from  this  correspondent  I 
have  visited  a  friend  whom  I  knew 
grew  a  lot  of  kinds  of  Satyriums, 
including  the  species  you  ask  aboutj 
and  he  says:  "It  is  a  foolish 
fancy  for  anyone  to  suppose  that  a 
South  African  plant  will  withstand 
20°  of  frost  in  the  open  ground  with 
impunity,"  and  so  say  I.  Some  few 
years  ago  I  used  to  grow  these 
plants  in  a  cool  frame  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  drying  them  off  and 
keeping  them  in  a  fairly  moist  con- 
dition through  the  winter,  but  the 
temperature  in  which  the  tubers 
were  kept  never  fell  lower  than 
about  :is°,  and  seldom  so  low  as 
that.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
they  require  potting  acd  putting 
into  a  little  warmth  to  start  them, 
but  do  not  continue  to  give  heat 
to  them.  The  plants  will  grow 
more  sturdy  and  flower  more  freely 
in  a  cool  frame.  I  have  always 
used  good  light  turfy  yellow  loam 
and  leaf-mould  to  grow  them  in, 
d'aining  the  pots  well.  Treat  them 
as  deciduous  greenhouse  plants,  but 
never  again  be  led  away  to  try  them 
in  the  open  ground. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya   aurea  (//.    IC.)._if 

your   plants  have  been   kept  quiet 

to    this  date,    I   should  think    you 

are    sure    to    get    them    to    flower 

if    they    are    strong    enough      to 

bloom.     This  is  not  a  dithcult  plant 

to  flower,  for  I  see  the  same  plants 

flowering  every  season  with  a  friend, 

who  says  it  is  as  free  blooming  as 

C.  Gaskelliana.     It  only  requires  to 

be  kept  from   starting  into  growth 

li,  until  the  spring,  when    it    should 

have  good  brisk  heat  and  a  moist 

atmosphere,   but  water    should  be 

given  at  the  roots  with  great  care.     If  you  have 

not  repotted  this  plant  or  resurfaced  if,  whichever 

it  may  stand  in  neetl  of,  it  should  be  done  at  once, 

using  good  peat  fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum 

W.  H.  G. 

Cymbidium  Lowianum.  -From  Mr.  Cragg, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Walker,  of  Winchmore  Hill,  I 
have  received  three  flowers  of  this  species  for  an 
opinion.  Two  of  them  are  excellent.  No.  2  being 
by  far  the  best.  The  sepals  are  soft  green. regularly 
streakei  with  reddish-brown.  The  lip  has  the 
erect  side  lobes  yellowish-green,  the  middle  lobe 
while  with  a  broad  marginal  border  all  round  of 
deep  velvety  crimson,  which  is  again  marked  by 
a  central  line  of  the  same  colour.  No.  1  is  also  a 
very  good  form,  h.iviog  the  seta's  and  petals  of  a 
soft  apple  green,  the  lip  white,  with  a  very  broad 
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belt  of  bright  crimson,  but  not  so  deep  in  colour. 
These  two  forms  are  exceptionally  good  and 
worthy  of  all  care  ;  but  No.  3,  although  a  nice 
flower,  is  decidedly  poor  in  comparison. — W.  H.  G. 
Phaius  tuberculosus  —Mr.  Kerslake  sends 
me  a  flower  of  this  beautiful  Madagascar  plant 
from  the  Rev.  E.  Handley's  collection  at  ISath. 
This  species,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  has 
been  tried  by  many,  but  most  people  have  failed 
in  its  culture.  It  is  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Kerslake 
to  have  it  flowering,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  he  has  treated  it.  Those  I  have  observed  that 
grow  this  plant  successfully  give  it  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture,  the  pots  being  well  drained,  and  plant 
it  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  large  lip 
beautifully  freckled  and  spotted  with  bronzy- 
purple  with  a  large  deep  orange-coloured  callus 
on  the  disc,  below  which  the  tip  is  white,  dotted 
and  spotted  with  bright  rose. — W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Dendrobium  nobile  albescens.  -From  Jlr. 

H.  K.  Evans  I  have  a  flower  of  this  baiiutif  ul  v.iriety. 
Here  we  have  a  flower  rather  smaller  tlwu  that  of  the 
tvpe,  wholly  pure  w'hite,  saviug  the  blotch  at  the  base 
of  the  lip,  v(hii;h  is  of  a  soft  pale  rose  colour.  It  is  a 
delicate  and  charming  variety,  one  that  is  worth  taking 
every  care  nf ,  aud  which,  I  think,  is  still  very  rare. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Dendi-obium  nobile  intermedium.  — 
"  W.  C."  ffuds  me  a  truss  of  thro-  flowers  of  this  va- 
riety for  a  name,  which  I  here  give.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  the  purest  white,  saving  the  tip.?  of  the  seg- 
ment's, which  have  a  faint  tinge  of  carmine,  the  base 
of  the  lip  b?ing  marked  with  a  very  dark  maro  n 
blotch.  This  forms  a  beautiful  companion  to  the 
other  vjrieties,  especially  those  with  deep  colours. 
— G. 

Orchid  flowers  from  Weston-super- 
Mare.-  Mr.  Appletou  sends  mc  a  very  fine  bold, 
broaJ-petalled  flower  of  Dendrobium  Wardiauum ; 
also  a  very  richly  coloured  and  large  flower  of 
Pbalo'nopsis  SchilUi-iana  aud  an  exceptioually  large  aud 
fine  bloom  of  Brassavola  glauca.  The  Cattleya  Triaua? 
blooms  are  abortions,  probably  from  newdy-imported 
plants,  which,  when  they  become  stronger,  wiU  produce 
perfect  flowers,  which  I  should  like  to  see.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Trianae.— W.  C'arr  sends  a  very  fine 
variety  for  a  name,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  b3ar 
any  other  name  than  "  Clarke's  variety."  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  soft  rosy  lilac,  lip  large,  beautifully 
crisped  and  undulated  rouml  t)ie  margin.  The  whole 
front  lohe  to  the  throat  is  of  a  vi^ry  deep  aud  rich  crim- 
son-mageuta,  which  is  continued  round  the  borders  of 
the  side  lobes  in  a  p.\lerform,  wlnlst  the  throat  is  rich 
orange.  It  is  a  superb  flower,  far  superior  to  that  of 
th?  ordinary  typical  plant,— G. 


Ferns. 


FERi^S  AND  FERNERIES. 

Now  13  the  time  to  thorouglily  o\erhaul  all 
Ferns  in  ferneries,  whether  planted  out  or 
grown  in  pots  and  basket.s.  In  most  cases 
there  will  now  be  some  signs  of  activity,  and 
unless  the  necessary  attention  be  given  them  at 
once,  they  will  receive  a  check  if  disturbed  later 
on.  The  sun  now  regains  its  power,  and  the 
plants,  if  not  well  rooted,  will  feel  the  effects 
considerably.  This  is,  I  think,  more  the  case 
with  Ferns  than  with  most  other  plants  during 
the  spring,  and  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for  from 
the  smallness  of  the  roots  as  compared  with 
those  of  many  subjects  of  proin^rtionate  size. 
When  dealing  with  plants  growing  in  the  open 
soil  it  is  not  often  desirable  to  entirely  lift 
them,  but  a  deal  may  be  done  with  patience 
and  care  towards  keeping  them  in  a  healthy 
state.  For  this  purpose  rough  material  is  a 
great  assistance  ;  by  this  I   mean  fibrous  loam 


and  peat  in  good-sized  pieces.  Some  charcoal 
will  be  found  useful  ;  so  also  will  clinkers  from 
the  stokeholes.  Into  these  latter  the  Fern 
roots  will  find  their  way,  particularly  when 
some  of  the  finer  soil  gets  washed  into  the 
openings  tlierein.  Tliese  clinkers  are  extremely 
useful  wlien  one  has  not  got  good  turfy  loam 
and  peat  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  They  serve 
a  good  purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  prevent  the 
finer  soil  being  washed  away  before  the  roots 
have  time  to  lay  hold  of  it.  At  the  same  time 
they  retain  moisture,  and  thus  help  to  sustain 
the  plants.  In  thus  advising  the  use  of  clinkers 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not  advo- 
cating their  adoption  to  any  extent  in  a  fixed 
manner,  more  especially  if  cement  be  used  in- 
stead of  lime  and  sand  in  the  form  of  mortar. 
I  have  a  strong  objection  to  the  free  use  of 
cement,  as  it  takes  so  long  to  exhaust  the 
poisonous  properties  contained  therein.  Of 
course,  sandstone  rubble  would  be  much  the 
best,  but,  unfortunately,  many  of  us  are  not 
able  to  obtain  it  unless  at  considerable  expense. 

To  turn,  however,  to  the  Ferns,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  that  all  sour  and  inert  soil  should 
be  carefully  removed  before  any  fresh  is  added. 
A  good  amount  can  be  got  away  in  many  cases 
without  harming  the  plants  to  any  extent.  The 
fresh  soil  should  then  be  filled  in  and  made 
fairly  firm,  adding  sand  as  the  work  goes  on 
rather  than  mixing  so  much  with  the  soil  in  the 
first  place.  In  doing  this  work,  any  protection 
that  can  be  given  to  the  roots  in  the  form  of 
surface- dressing  should  be  attended  to  where 
it  is  not  possible  even  to  remove  any  of  the  old 
soil  in  the  first  place.  Again,  some  plants,  per- 
haps, are  so  placed  as  not  to  receive  that  amount 
of  water  they  actually  need — most  probably  in 
a  sloping  position.  These  it  would  be  possible 
to  surround  in  a  measure,  or  at  least  build 
up  to  on  the  lower  side,  so  that  small 
receptacles  for  water  were  made  whereby  the 
plants  would  profit  in  some  measure.  In 
cases  where  some  Ferns  may  have  outgrown 
their  position,  it  is  better  to  remove  them 
than  to  allow  them  to  remain  so  as  to  in- 
jure others.  There  is  a  disposition  in  some 
kinds  to  make  very  free  growth,  which  if  not 
checked  must  act  detrimentally  to  those  which 
do  not  increase  in  size  so  rapidly.  The  various 
forms  of  Nephrolepis,  but  particularly  N.  exal- 
tata,  will  spread  rapidly  if  they  find  congenial 
quarters  ;  so  also  will  Nephrodium  molle. 
These  kinds  are  both  useful  and  ornamental, 
but  should  be  limited  all  the  same  for  the  sake 
of  others.  I  have  made  it  a  practice  when  hav- 
ing to  do  with  these  and  other  quick-growing 
Ferns  to  cut  their  fronds  on  every  available 
occasion  to  arrange  with  flowers,  aftbrding  a 
variety  and  saving  other  material.  In  moving 
plants  that  have  been  growing  in  open  borders, 
a  good  amount  of  root  should  be  secured  if  they 
are  to  be  replanted.  This  can  usually  be  done 
without  much  difficulty.  I  have  lifted  them 
particularly  well  where  the  soil  was  shallow, 
the  roots  spreading  near  the  surface. 

As  the  work  of  top-dre.ssing  proceeds,  note 
should  be  made  of  the  state  of  the  soil  as  to 
moisture.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  it  moist  or  to  get  it  back  to 
that  condition  after  it  has  become  excessively 
dry.  Sphagnum  Moss  will  assist  greatly  to- 
wards the  former  end,  as  indeed  it  will  in  the 
latter,  but  some  holes  should  in  that  case  be 
made  as  well.  Repeated  dampings  will  then  be 
better  than  heavier  waterings.  If  fresh  plants 
are  needed  to  fill  up  any  vacancies,  endeavour 
as  far  as  possible  to  add  to  the  variety.  As  to 
the  size  of  the  plants  to  be  turned  out,  it  is 
better  to  depend  upon  a  young  and  healthy 
example  than  to  plant  ont  one  that  is  decrepit 


and  pot-bound.  The  roots  should  be  spread 
abroad  as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  for  it  may  be  i 
the  deptli  of  soil  will  not  allow  room  for  the'  I 
depth  of  the  ball.  Seedling  Ferns  make  very  " 
useful  material  for  planting  out  whilst  they  are 
still  quite  small,  i.e.,  when  about  fit  for  3'-inch 
pots.  All  shabby  fronds  should  be  cut  away 
and  a  close  watch  kept  for  .scale  and  thrips. 
For  the  former  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it 
is  to  cut  ofl'  the  fronds  aflfected  as  far  as  can  be 
done  ;  then  to  fumigate,  which  will  kill  young 
scale  and  the  thrips  also.  All  bare  places, 
where  it  is  po.ssible  to  cover  the  surface  with 
greenery,  should  have  some  Selaginella  denti- 
culata  pricked  in,  nsing  short  pieces  in  pre- 
ference to  longer  ones.  S.  Martensi  will  also 
be  a  useful  kind ;  so  also  is  S.  repens,  which  in 
damp  places  will  cling  to  and  be  quite  at  home 
on  rockwork  with  hardly  any  soil  at  all  to  sup- 
port it.  DooDi.i.. 


Gold  and    Silver    Ferns  in  winter.— Tha 

Gymnogrammas  require  some  care  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition  during  the  winter.  Plants  which 
have  attained  to  a  fair  size  and  are  in  a  healthy 
condition  in  the  autumn  will  not  give  so  mucli 
trouble,  but  young  plants  are  difticult  to  manage, 
unless  under  very  favourable  conditions.  Although 
the  Gymnogrammas  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  London  fog  so  much  as  many  Ferns, 
a  damp  atmosphere,  too  much  moisture  at  the 
root,  and  a  low  temperature  are  very  injuriou-i. 
The  temperature  should  not  fall  below  50°,  and  it 
will  be  all  the  better  if  kept  above  .'j.'j'^.  In  water- 
ing, cold  water  should  be  avoided.  Although  ex- 
cess of  moisture  is  very  damaging  the  other  ex- 
treme must  be  avoided,  and  during  the  winter 
when  the  temperature  has  to  be  maintained  by  fire 
heat,  the  plants  are  apt  to  dry  up  more  quickly  than 
in  the  summer-time,  and  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, for  though  the  surface  may  appear  moist, 
the  soil  may  be  dry  beneath,  and  when  this  hap- 
pens the  pots  should  be  dipped.  It  is  chiefly  such 
as  have  large  pots  in  proportion  to  the  foliage  tliat 
suffer  from  excess  of  water.  Plants  with  plenly  of 
fronds  take  up  a  good  deal  of  moisture,  and  if  con- 
fined to  moderate-sized  pots  they  are  not  likely  to 
get  over-watered — that  i«,  provided  they  receive 
ordinary  attention.  1  find  that  all  Ferns  having  a 
woolly  covering  or  the  powder,  as  in  Gymno- 
grammas, suffer  less  from  fog  than  such  as  have  a 
smooth  bright  surface.  Take,  for  instance,  Poly- 
stichum  coriaceum,  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  or  others 
of  a  similar  texture,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
injurious  efliects  of  fog  are  distinctly  seen,  the 
fronds  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  sulphur.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  sul- 
phurous gases  which  do  more  mischief  to  p'ant 
life  than  the  black,  smoky  element.— F.  H. 

Phlebodium  sporodocarpum.  —  This  is  a 
slender  form  of  P.  aureum.  Though  not  so  useful 
as  a  pot  plant,  it  is  a  most  desir.aMe  Fern.  The 
fronds  have  a  more  distinct  bluish  tint  and  are  rf 
a  drooping  habit.  For  an  elevated  position  in  the 
rock  fernery  it  is  very  effective,  and  it  may  also  be 
recommended  as  a  basket  Fern,  especially  for  grow- 
ing in  combination  with  others  with  deep  green 
fronds.  When  grown  in  pots,  two  or  three  plan's 
should  be  grown  together.  There  is  another  va- 
riety with  which  the  above  is  sometimes  confuse  ', 
viz,  P.  glaucum.  This  has  erect  fronds,  and  ilw 
rhizomes  are  not  so  thickly  covered  with  scale-. 
The  bluish  tint  is  very  decided.  P.  sporodocarpum 
and  P.  glaucum  are  by  some  botanists  considered 
as  .synonymous,  but  they  are  sufficiently  distinct 
for  garden  purposes. — F.  H. 

Phlebodium  aureum. —  Although  generally 
considered  a  cool-house  Fern,  this  succeeds  best 
when  grown  in  heat.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar Ferns  for  market,  but  should  not  be  taken  out 
in  very  cold  weather.  It  also  requires  careful  hand- 
ling, or  the  fronds,  especially  the  young  ones,  aie 
sure  to  suffer.  In  some  of  the  market  nurseries 
this  Fern  maybe  seen  in  fine  condition.  The  plants 
are  grown  ill  a  rather  high  temperature,  and  from 
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the  time  they  are  first  potted  oflE  as  seetllings,  they 
are  kept  in  active  growth  until  large  enough  for 
sale.  It  i.a,  perhaps,  seen  to  greater  advantage 
when  grown  on  to  a  larger  size  than  the  ordinary 
market  size  in  IJ-inch  pots.  It  makes  a  splendid 
plant  in  a  liinch  pot,  and  when  freely  grown  the 
fronds  retain  that  beautiful  glaucous  hue  which  is 
one  of  its  most  attractive  features. — F.  H. 


Stove   and    Greenhouse. 


CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

The  time  is  at  hand  to  make  a  start  for 
another  year  with  this  invaluable  winter- 
floweriug  plant,  and  successional  sowings  may 
be  made  up  to  the  end  of  May  to  prolong  the 
season.  I  have  invariably  bad  tlie  best  success 
with  the  seeds  when  sown  in  C-inch  pots.  In 
these  there  is  very  little  soil,  and  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  sour  the  same  with  repeated  watering 
as  it  is  the  greater  bulk  contained  in  a  large 
seed-pan.  Fill  the  pots  half  full  of  drainage, 
a  little  Moss  over  this,  and  then  almo.st  to 
the  rim  with  a  light  sandy  compost.  Water 
well  before  scattering  the  seeds,  and  after- 
wards just  cover  with  some  finely  sifted  soil. 
Cover  each  pot  with  a  piece  of  glass  and  .shaile 
from  the  sun.  The  seeds  germinate  readily  in 
a  temperature  of  about  70°.  Examine  the 
pots  occasionally,  and  on  no  account  allow  the 
surface  to  become  dry.  This  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  failure.  The  forwardest  of  the  young 
seedlings  may  be  taken  away  from  the  rest  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  and  it  is  well  to 
leave  the  seed-pots  a  consideralile  time,  as 
Primula  seeds  germinate  rather  irregularly. 
Dibble  the  young  plants  around  the  sides  of 
5-inch  pots,  about  a  dozen  in  each.  A  compost 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  these  plants  is  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  equd  in  propor- 
tion, and  a  good  supply  of  sand.  If  the  loam 
be  deficient  in  fibre,  I  generally  add  a  little 
peat.  Wood  ashes  also  appear  to  be  bene- 
ficial, as  well  as  a  little  powdered  charcoal, 
when  the  plants  are  placed  in  their  larger 
pots.  Lose  no  time  in  potting  the  seedlings 
singly  when  the  leaves  touch  each  other  in  the 
pots  into  which  they  have  been  pricked  off.  Use 
3-inch  size,  and  from  these  they  may  go  into  5- 
inch — the  flowering  size.  Still  keep  the  plants  in  a 
warm  temperature  till  they  are  well  established 
in  their  single  pots,  but  place  them  on  a  shelf 
shaded  from  the  sun  near  the  glass  to  prevent  a 
weakly  growth.  When  potting  press  the  col- 
lar of  the  plants  well  do.vn  into  the  soil  to  keep 
them  from  swaying  to  and  fro.  I  have  known 
cultivators  afraid  to  do  this  because  of  the  fear 
of  rotting  the  stems,  but  I  have  never  been 
troubled  in  that  way.  Careful  watering  will  be 
needed  in  the  young  stages,  and  constant 
sprinkling  over  the  leaves  of  great  assistance  in 
producing  a  free,  healthy  leafage.  Fur  the 
summer  quarters  stand  the  plants  near  the 
glass  in  cool  frames  facing  north.  Keep  the 
glass  over  them  only  to  shade  from  strong 
sun-light  and  to  guard  them  from  drenching 
rain.  There  is  nothing  so  beneficial  to  the 
growth  of  Primulas  as  night  dews  ;  therefore 
leave  the  frames  entirely  open  on  every  favour- 
able occasion.  The  u.se  of  small  pots  is  an  im- 
portant item,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  a  large 
specimen  may  be  grown  in  a  4,V-inch  pot  if  the 
plant  be  carefully  fed  with  stimulating  ferti- 
lisers. A  well-giown  Primula  should  have  one 
huge  central  truss  surrounded  by  others,  and 
set  in  a  mass  of  deep  green  foliage.  It  is  well 
to  pinch  away  flower-trusses  that  show  before 
August,  and  not  to  employ  liquid  or  any  manures 
till  the  trusses  of  bloom  appear.     Primulas  le- 


quire  a  warmer  temperature  than  the  cold 
frame  affords  after  September,  and  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  greenhouse  near  the  glass  where  from 
50"  to  00=  can  be  maintained.  In  this  position 
the  flowers  are  brought  out  to  perfection  as 
regards  their  size  and  colours.  It  is  particularly 
advisable  to  cultivate  good  varieties  or  strains, 
which  may  be  purchased  for  the  same  sum  as 
inferior  stocks.  I  have  observed  in  country 
gardens  sometimes  energy  wasted  on  Primulas 
very  far  indeed  behind  what  one  may  see  ex- 
hibited in  Loudon  during  their  season,  and  in  a 
south  of  England  nursery  the  other  week  I 
saw  hundreds  of  well-cultivated  plants,  but  a 
long  way  inferior  in  the  flowers  to  the  market 
stuff  to  be  had  any  day  about  this  time  in 
Covent  Garden.  White  Perfection  is  a  first- 
rate  free-flowering  Fern-leaved  kind.  Cinnell's 
Pink  is  as  near  perfection  as  one  could  desire. 
Giant  white  and  red  are  good  strains,  alba 
magnifica  and  Snowflake  pretty  as  fringed 
flowers.  Good  strains  of  Chiswick  Red  are 
very  bright.  I  have  not  yet  taken  to  the  blue 
Primulas.  The  best  have  a  washy  grey  ap- 
pearance. Very  nice  doubles  may  be  had  from 
seed  and  are  useful  for  cutting,  in  this  respect 
being  of  more  value  than  the  single  kinds.  I 
prefer,  however,  when  good  double  varieties 
are  once  obtained,  to  propagate  them  by  cut- 
tings or  rather  layers.  After  having  flowered, 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  stems  may  be  taken 
away  and  a  mound  of  potting  soil  put  on  the 
pot's  surface.  The  Primula  stems  will  root 
freely  into  this,  and  each  may  be  cut  away  from 
the  old  plant,  separately  placed  into  small  pots, 
and  treated  as  advised.  H.  S. 


about  3  feet,  the  slender  branches  spreading  out 
freely,  the  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  a  Poplar, 
the  under  surface  as  well  as  the  stems  covered 
with  a  v^hite  tomentum.  The  flowers  are  quite  as 
circular  in  form  as  those  of  the  florists'  varieties 
and  like  magnified  Daisies,  the  ray  florets  white, 
tipped  with  bright  rose,  and  the  disc  purple,  whilst 
one  can  detect  a  violet  fragrance.  U  is  really 
difficult  to  un'lerstand  why  such  plants  remain 
scarce,  although  in  the  spring  months,  as  as  Kew, 
the  greerjhouse  is  made  gay  with  large  group?  of 
it.  The  plant  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
taken  in  the  summer  months  and  put  in  a  cold 
frame,  whilst  in  the  case  of  old  specimens,  if  cut 
backafter  flowering,  a  second  display  maybe  looked 
for  in  the  autumn. — B 

Burohellia  capensis. — This  is  usually  re- 
garded as  a  late  spring  and  summer-blooming  sub- 
ject, but  it  has  bean  flowering  with  us  for  tlie  last 
month,  and  that,  too,  in  the  shape  of  small  plants. 
It  forms  an  evergreen  shrub  clothed  with  ova'e 
leaves  of  a  deep  green  tint,  while  the  flowers  are 
borne  in  clusters  on  the  points  of  the  shoots.  The 
blooms  are  each  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
tubular  (very  much  in  shape  and  substance  like 
those  of  some  of  the  Vacciniums),  and  orange- 
red.  It  is  an  old  plant  in  gardens,  having  been 
introduced  from  the  Cape  during  the  early  years 
of  the  century,  and  though  some  of  its  allies,  such 
as  Bouvardias.  Gardenias,  and  Rondeletias,  are 
now  popular,  this  has  never  male  much  headway 
in  public  favour.  The  Burchellia  will  grow  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  but  it  flowers  more  freely  in 
a  somewhat  warmer  structure.  It  strikes  fairly 
well  from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  taken 
during  the  spring  or  summer  months. — H.  P. 


Nidularium  striatum.— Bromeliaceous  plants 
have  never  become  popular  in  this  country,  yet 
some  of  them  produce  very  uncommon  and  beauti- 
ful blossoms,  while  in  others  the  foliage  is  highly 
ornamental.  Under  the  last  heading  must  be  in- 
cluded this  Nidularium,  which  forms  a  sturdy 
growing  plant,  whose  prettily  recurved  leaves  are 
arranged  in  a  regular  vasiform  manner.  The 
longest  are  about  1  foot  in  length,  of  a  clear  bright 
green,  freely  striated  with  creamy  white.  The 
margins  of  the  leaves  are  plentifully  furnished 
with  small  spinose  teeth.  It  is  of  good  free  growth, 
and  if  in  well-drained  pots  in  light  peaty  soil  and 
watered  freely  during  the  summer,  it  will  be  just 
at  home  with  the  general  run  of  stove  or  inter- 
mediate house  plants.  It  is  readily  increased  by 
offsets.— H.  P. 

Cineraria  lanata,  which  is  the  same  as  a  plant 
labelled  in  gardens  C.  aurita,  is  a  delightful  flower, 
but  it  is  seldom  grown,  although  possessing  great 
beauty.  There  is  a  charm  and  freedom  about  it 
quite  unlike  anything  else,  and  it  is  showier  than 
(J.  cruenta,  the  flowers  individually  being  larger 
and  more  boldly  coloured.  In  this  respect  it  quite 
rivals  some  of  the  fine  florists'  varieties,  which 
seem  to  quite  overshadow  the  species.  C.  lanata 
is  also  synonymous  with  Senecio  Heritieri,  and  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  in  1787  (t,  53), 
so  that  it  has  been  long  in  cultivation.  Masson, 
one  of  the  many  collectors  sent  out  at  various 
periods  from  Kew,  found  it  in  Tenerifie,  to  which 
it  is  confined,  and  Dr.  Christ,  of  Bale,  in  the 
Garden  anil  Forest  January,  27, 1892,  alludes  to  its 
beauty  in  its  native  home,  where  it  grows  at  an 
elevation  of  about  tJiJOO  feet.  He  first  saw  the 
plant  at  the  foot  of  Old  Perseas.  above  La  Florida, 
and  describes  it  as  quite  slender,  15  inches  to  18 
inches  high,  with  large,  radical,  reniform  leaves  of 
a  clear  purple  tint.  Branches,  leaves  and  all,  even 
the  hairy  down  of  the  leaves,  were  of  this  colour. 
Dr.  Christ  describes  it  as  glittering  like  a  flame 
and  visible  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  men- 
tions that  seeds  sown  of  it  at  Bale  produced  green 
and  red  plants,  different  to  the  parents.  Although 
perhaps  the  cultivated  plants  are  not  equal  in 
colour  to  those  found  wild,  C.  lanata  is  a  bright 
and    handsome   Cineraria,  attaining  a  height    of 


CLAVIJAS. 

It  has  been  too  generally  said  thit  fine  orna- 
mental-leaved plants  do  not  have  any  corre- 
sponding beauty  in  their  blooms,  but  here  we 
have  a  class  of  plants  with  noble  heads  of  leaves, 
which  likewise  do  produce  rich  and  varied 
flowers,  and  for  this  reason  they  deserve  more 
attention.  It  is  some  years  now  since  I  had 
these  plants  under  my  charge,  but  their  hand- 
some and  stately  growth  and  noble  heads  of 
leaves  have  always  been  firmly  impressed  on  my 
mind.  I  do  not  know  whom  we  have  to  thank 
for  our  knowledge  of  these  plants  in  a  culti- 
vated state,  but  1  think  to  M.  Linden's  firm, 
of  Brussels,  must  be  accredited  the  leading 
honours.  These  plants  have  a  wide  distribu- 
tion in  Tropical  America,  being  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  rivers 
Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro,  and  on  the  Andes 
of  Peru  and  New  Grenada,  forming  handsome 
plants  which  grow  some  10  feet  or  1"2  feet  high 
with  a  crown  of  large  leaves  each  some  2  feet 
and  3  feet  long.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  in 
shape,  tapering  gradually  to  the  base,  coria- 
ceous in  texture,  strongly  nerved,  and  more  or 
less  serrated  at  the  edges  ;  the  flowers,  pro- 
duced from  the  old  wood,  are  borne  in  very 
numerous  racemes  about  6  inches  to  8  inches 
or  0  inches  long.  As  these  plants  frequently 
flower  through  the  winter  months  they  are 
doubly  valuable.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
Theophrastas,  and  like  them  succeed  well  in 
well-drained  pots  and  a  soil  composed  of  turfy 
loam  and  peat  made  sandy,  and  kept  in  the 
heat  of  an  ordinary  stove.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  species  which  I  have  had  and  proved 
to  be  well  worth  growing  : — 

C.  OENATA  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  a  native  of 
New  Grenada.  It  grows  on  a  single  stem  to  about 
12  feet  in  height,  bearing  a  head  some  5  feet  across 
of  its  fine  leaves.  The  plant  does  not  require  to 
attain  these  dimensions  before  it  produces  its 
showy  flowers,  which  are  rich  orange  in  colour,  and 
spring  from  the  stem  both  below  and  amongst  the 
leaves,  and  are  borne  upon  racemes  about  (J  inches 
long. 
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C.  RoDEKiANA  is  another  fine  variety  with  very 
deep  green  leaves,  which  have  almost  or  quite  un- 
armed margins.  The  racemes  are  some  5  inches 
or  0  inches'  long,  and  the  flowers  reddish  pink. 

C.  FULGEN'S. — This  plant  is  credited  with  being 
a  native  of  Peru.  It  has  a  very  stout  stem  and 
leaves  each  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  These  are 
smooth  on  the  edges  and  deep  green  above,  paler 
beneath,  where  the  midrib  is  very  stout ;  the  ra- 
cemes are  slightly  shorter  than  in  the  case  of  those 
varieties  already  mentioned,  and  the  flowers  are 
larger,  being  of  a  rich  and  glowing  orange-red, 
deep  yellowat  the  base,  which  renders  them  very 
showy  and  attractive. 

C.  MACROPHYLLA.— In  general  appearance  this 
is  a  noble  plant,  and  one  that  many  would  not 
imagine  would  be  gay  with  flowers  in  the  dullest 
month  of  the  year.  The  leaves,  each  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  in  length,  are  strongly  nerved,  and  have 
spines  at  the  edges.  They  are  rich  green  on 
the  upper  side,  liglit  green  below,  where  there  is  a 
very  prominent  midrib ;  racemes  about  8  inches 
long,  abundantly  produced,  bearing  flowers  of  a 
tawny  yellow.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 
Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Grasses.  —  Under  the  comprehensive  term  of 
Grasses  a  great  number  of  narrow-leaved  subjects 
are  brought  into  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  they 
seem  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  especially  when  in 
small  pots,  for  plants  of  this  character  are  very 
popular  at  the  present  day.  There  are  some  spe- 
cies of  Carex  that  form  pretty  little  tufts, especially 
a  couple  with  variegated  leaves.  One  of  these,  for 
which  the  Messrs.  Veitch  were  awarded  a  certifi- 
cate by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1889,  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  not  more  than 
a  few  inches  high,  but  whose  narrow-striped  leaves 
arch  over  in  a  pleasing  manner.  A  second  varie- 
gated form,  which  I  have  seen  under  the  specific 
name  of  japonica.  is  somewhat  stronger  and  bolder 
growing  than  this  last,  and  is  a  very  useful  deco- 
rative subject.  A  small-growing  form  of  the  Sweet 
Flag  (Acorvis  gramineus  variegatus)  also  forms 
effective  little  plants  in  small  pots.  There  are 
several  different  kinds  of  Ophiopogon,  some  of 
which  have  their  Grass-like  leaves  variegated  in  a 
pleasing  manner.  The  ordinary  green-leaved  form 
of  0.  spicatum,  as  well  as  the  variegated  variety 
thereof,  whose  foliage  is  striped  with  white,  form 
much  closer  tufts  than  the  allied  0.  Jaburan,  a 
variety  of  which  has  the  foliage  marked  with 
yellow.  Isolepis  gracilis  has  long  been  a  popular 
plant  of  this  class,  and  very  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses are  Panicum  variegatum,  with  it«  green,  white 
and  pink  leaves,  and  Stenotaphnim  glabrum  varie- 
gatum, a  quick  growing  running  Grass,  very  valu- 
able for  suspended  baskets — T. 

Hardy  Azaleas   forced. — Immense  numbers 
of  the  Chinese  Azalea  mollis  or  sinensis  are  era- 
ployed  for  forcing  in    this  country,   for  besides 
those  supplied  by  our  own  nurserymen,  very  large 
quantities  reach  here  from  the  Continent  during 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  months.     So  gener- 
ally is  this  Azalea  in  its  different  forms  used  for 
forcing,  that  the  merits  of  those  varieties  to  which 
the  collective  title  of  Ghent  Azaleas  is  applied  are 
now-a-dajs  generally  overlooked,  though  they  are 
perfectly  distinct  and  supply  a  much  wider  range 
of  colour  than  is  to  be  found  in  A.  mollis.     As  A. 
mollis  flowers  naturally  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
Ghent  Azaleas,  this  same  feature  is  to  be  observed 
■when  they  are  forced,  but  the  difference  between 
(hem   in  this  respect    is  not  great.     Good-sized 
bushes  of  these  Ghent  Azaleas  form  grand  objects 
in  the  conservatory  during  the  early  spring  months 
before   their   relatives   in  the  open   ground    have 
thrown  off  their  winter  gaib.     In  these  varieties 
the   colour  ranges   from   white  to  bright   scarlet, 
through    all    the    intermediate   tints    of    yellow, 
orange,   salmon,   and    orange-scarlet,   as    well   as 
various   shades  of  pink.     Though  the  flowers  are 
not  so  large  as  those  of  A.  mollis,  they  are  not  the 
less  pleasing  in  that  respect ;  indeed,  the  Honey- 
suckle-like  blossoms   of  some    of   them  would  to 
manyprove  more  attractive  than  the  larger  flowers 


of  the  other.  The  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  too, 
when  under  glass  is  especially  noticeable,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  no  means  overpowering.  Like 
most  ericaceous  pl.ants,  the  forcing  of  these  Aza- 
leas is  a  very  simple  matter,  as,  owing  to  their 
dense  mass  of  fine  roots,  they  can  be  lifted  in  the 
autumn  with  scarcely  any  check,  and  if  carefully 
potted,  they  may  be  brought  on  in  the  forcing 
house  as  required.— H.  P. 

Pelargonium  F.  P.  Raspail.— This  double- 
flowered  zonal  variety  i«,  for  blooming  under  glass, 
grown  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other,  and  is 
an  especial  favourite  with  the  growers  for  Covent 
Garden  Market.  It  is  of  good  habit  and  very  free- 
flowering,  the  blooms,  which  are  of  a  deep  scarlet- 
crimson  tint,  being  borne  in  large,  bold  trusses 
and  on  long  stout  stems.  It  has  been  an  esta- 
blished favourite  now  for  some  years,  but  like  many 
other  popular  plants  it  was  in  cultivation  some 
time  before  its  merits  were  recognised.  As  long 
ago  as  the  spring  of  1878  it  was  sent  out  by  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  it  almost  disappeared  till  taken  in  hand 
by  some  of  our  large  growers,  and  from  that  time 
it  bounded  into  popularity.  Like  the  once  univer- 
sally grown  Vesuvius,  it  has  proved  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  sportive  disposition,  two  distinct  varie- 
ties having  originated  in  this  manner.  The  first. 
Turtle's  Surprise,  is  of  a  dwarfer  habit  than  the 
type,  and  has  clear  whitish  stems  like  the  now  well- 
known  West  Brighton  Gem,  The  second  is  known 
as  F,  P,  Raspail  Improved,  and  an  award  of  merit 
was  bestowed  upon  it  last  autumn  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  In  this  the  individual  pips 
and  trusses  are  even  larger  and  bolder  than  in  the 
ordinary  form, — T, 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 

ANNUALS,  &c. 

Seed-sowing.  —  The    early  sowing    of    seeds   in 
general  for  future  culture  in  pots  is  not  always 
desirable.     Gloxinias,  tuberous  Begonias,  &c.,  have 
been  alluded  to  some  few  weeks  ago.     These  are 
exceptions  whereby  there  is  an  advantage  in  sowing 
early.     Where,  however,  the  seeds  in  question  are 
mainly  of  such  plants  as  are  grown  later  on  in  a 
cooler  atmosphere,   there  is  not  a  corresponding 
g.Tin  in  sowing  early.     Early  sowing  in  the  case  of 
most  of  such  things  only  results  in  weakly  growth 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  plant  later  on.     There 
is  also  the  matter  of  room,  an  all  important  factor 
now-a-days  in  nearly  all  establishments.     I  have 
more  than  once  noted  thnt  when  seeds  were  sown 
at  what  I  then  thought  a  late  date,  they  have  ulti- 
mately turned  out  most  satisfactorily.     A  weedy 
growth  in  annuals,  whether  it  be  in  pots  or  in  the 
open  air,  is  not  desirable.     There  is  in  many  kinds 
a  tendency  in  this  direction  if  not  guarded  against. 
Foe  present  .sowing. — Of  these  there  are  the 
ornamental-leaved  Coleuses,  which  if  the  seed  be 
from  agood  strain  will  afford  considerable  interest 
with  diversity  of  form  and  colour.  For  large  green- 
houses and  conservatories  in   the  summer,    tl'.ese 
are    most    desirable  plants.      Being  of   easy  and 
rapid  growth,  they  come  in    very    useful   during 
the  warmer  months,     A  brisk  heat  from  the  seed 
stage  to  the  time  the  plants  are  fit  for  potting 
singly  is  the   best   for   these,     Celosia  pyramid- 
alis    {in    variety)    is     not    nearly    enough    grown 
for  the  summer  and    autumn.     Sown    now    and 
treated  the  same  as  the  Coleus,  large-sized  plants 
for  the  autumn  or  medium-sized  ones  for  the  sum- 
mer can   be  had.     The    Globe    Amaranthus   will 
associate  well  with  the  foregoing  when  in  flower, 
whilst  it  will  thrive  well  under  the  same  course 
of  culture.     Those  who  grow  Cockscombs  should 
also  set  about  sowing  the  seed  to  obtain  well-de- 
veloped  heads  in  due  season.     The  Thunbergias 
are  another  very  showy  and  useful  class  of  annuals 
for  the  summer,  being  deserving  of  more  extended 
cultivation.     The   foregoing  for   a  time  at  least 
would  come   under  one  course  of    treatment,  all 
being  termed  tender  annuals.     Thus  if  sown  all  at 
one  time  it  would  be  possible  in  some  cases  at 
least  to  give  them  better  attention  collectively.     A 
hotbed  for  raising  the  seeds  is  not  necessary.     For 


my  own  part  I  prefer  to  avoid  an  excessive  heat, 
but  like  to  keep  everything  in  this  way  as  close  to 
the  glass  as  I  can.  Do  not  in  any  case  neglect  to 
prick  off  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
safely  handled,  this  being  an  iropoi'tant  step  to- 
wards getting  sturdy  plants. 

Other  seeds.— Of  these  note  should  now  be 
taken  of  the  compact  strains  of  Petunias  for  pot 
culture  ;  they  are  exceedingly  showy  when  well 
grown.  Nicotianaaflinis  is  very  much  appreciated 
by  some  in  pots,  making  a  good  display  towards 
the  evening  combined  with  its  fragrance.  Lobelia 
gracilis  is  another  annual  worthy  of  notice.  It  is 
of  scandent  growth,  being  well  suited  to  use 
in  hanging  baskets  or  around  the  sides  of  stages. 
The  spotted  forms  of  Mimulus  deserve  more 
notice.  The  Rhodanthes  are  well  known,  but 
none  too  much  grown  in  private  gardens,  Torenia 
Kournieri  is  a  lovely  annual  in  small  pots,  stand- 
ing well  in  the  conservatory  in  the  summer.  These 
are  a  selection  that  do  not  require  quite  so  much 
warmth  to  raise  the  seed,  whilst  a  cooler  house 
will  suit  them  later  on,  although  not  absolutely  a 
greenhouse,  until  of  good  size.  Other  things  in 
the  way  of  annuals,  but  hardier  still,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Ten-week  Stocks,  which  will  make  a  good 
succession  to  autumn-sown  intermediates  ;  Nemo- 
phila  insignis,  very  pretty  for  pot  culture,  looking 
well  mixed  with  Harrison's  Musk.  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi  can  in  pots  be  turned  to  good  account  for 
the  summer  with  one  or  two  pinchings.  Migno- 
nette should  also  now  be  sown  to  succeed  the 
winter  plants,  Machet  being  one  of  the  best ; 
Dwarf  Erect  is  another  good  sort;  Garaway's  or 
Parson's  White  affords  a  distinct  colour,  but  is 
not  so  compact.  BaUams  are  usually  sown  and 
grown  in  too  much  heat,  but  if  treated  to  a  cool 
course,  they  would  be  much  more  popular.  When 
this  old-fashioned  annual  is  sown  in  heat,  the 
seedlings  are  very  liable  to  become  drawn. 

Biennials  and  perennials,— These  too  often 
escape  notice  until  it  is  so  late  in  the  season  as  not 
to  allow  time  for  a  good  growth  the  first  season. 
The  following  may  well  be  sown  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, being  treated,  unless  where  otherwise  speci- 
fied, to  a  cool  course.  Francoa  ramosa  raised  now 
from  seed  will  make  fine  plants  to  flower  next  year 
from  June  to  August.  Campanula  pyramidalis 
requires  the  same  course  of  treatment  for  the 
same  season  of  flowering.  Campanula  calycan- 
thema  vars.  had  better  be  left  another  month, 
otherwise  they  grow  too  strongly.  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis  from  seed  now  will  flower  well  next  year,  and 
as  pot  plants  in  the  summer  are  distinct  and 
handsome  ;  this  germinates  best  in  a  little 
warmth.  Of  fine-foliaged  plants  note  sho.dd  be 
m.idp  of  Aralia  Sieboldi,  the  fre-h  seed  of  which  is 
obtMinable  in  April;  this  should  be  sown  then 
without  delay,  being  raided  under  cool  treatment. 
Where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  plants  of  this 
kind,  as  in  large  conservatories,  it  will  pay  to  grow 
a  good  number,  for  not  only  is  this  Aralia  useful 
as  a  small  plant,  but  as  it  grows  in  size  it  is  still 
valuable,  lasting  so  well.  By  growing  a  good 
number  of  both  annuals  and  biennials  (the  litter 
being  raised  yearly),  there  will  be  not  only  a 
saving  of  more  permanent  plants,  but  also  of  room 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  season.  Grower. 


Caraoensia  maxima. — Has  any  reader  of  THE 
Garden  flowered  the  above  climber?  if  so.  what 
treatment  does  it  require  and  what  month  does  it 
flower  in  'I  I  purcha'u  1  a  plant  five  years  ago.  The 
first  two  years  it  made  very  little  growth.  Since 
then  it  has  made  good  growth  every  year,  and  is 
the  picture  of  health,  but  no  appearance  of  flower. 
It  is  growing  up  a  pillar  in  the  stove  and  trained 
along  the  roof.— W.  Mackie. 

Begonia  glaucophylla.— S^me  of  the  Bego- 
nias are  seen  to  very  great  advantage  when  grown 
in  suspended  baskets,  and  this  is  one  of  them,  for 
though  the  blossoms  are  not  nearly  so  showy  as 
those  of  many  Begonias,  they  are  very  freely  pro- 
duced nearly  throughout  the  year,  and  are  of  a 
peculiar  reddish  salmon  tint.  It  is  of  ample 
growth,  and  in  the  case  of  a  strong  plant,  the  pen- 
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dulous  shoots  will  liang  down  for  a  yard  or  so,  the 
clusters  of  blossoms  being  produced  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  These  last  have  their  edges  wavy, 
and  consequently  it  is  often  met  with  in  gardens 
under  the  name"  of  I?,  undulata,  but  the  plant  to 
which  in  the"  Dictionary  of  Gardening"  this  name 
is  applied  is  described  as  producing  small  white 
blossoms. — H.  P. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  good  market  Dafifodil  is  Narcissus  ob- 
vallaris,  or  the  Tenby  Daffodil.  It  is  in  full  bloom 
now  in  nurseries  and  gardens,  and  large  quantities 
are  sold  in  the  markets.  The  flowers  are  of  re- 
markably neat  and  compact  form,  rich  yellow  in 
colour,  and  well  adapted  for  cutting,  whilst  they 
appear  before  those  of  other  varieties.  The  bulbs 
make  a  strong  growth  and  thrive  well  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.  The  Tenby  Daffodil  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  bulbous  flowers  for  the  mar- 
ket. 

Tulipa  Kaufmanniana  is  an  interesting 
species  in  bloom  now.  We  noticed  it  the  other 
day  in  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son's  grounds  at  Long 
Ditton.  The  flowers  are  of  a  creamy  colour, 
yellow  at  the  base,  the  segments  flushed  with  car- 
mine on  the  outside.  Tulips  are  commencing  to 
open  freely  now,  and  the  species  are  of  much 
interest.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  greatly 
some  of  them  vary  in  colour,  and  T.  Kolpakow- 
skyana,  now  in  bloom,  is  one  of  the  most  notice- 
able for  its  sport  iveness. 

Prunus  divarioata. — This  early  flowering  tree 
is  not  much  planted  in  gardens,  but  it  is  worth 
a  good  place.  The  growth  is  spreading,  graceful, 
and  almost,  if  not  quite,  sweeps  the  ground, 
every  branch  late  in  March  and  early  April  being 
smothered  with  small  white  flowers.  One  of  the 
finest  specimens  we  know  faces  the  Cape  house  at 
Kew,  and  in  mid-March  it  was  commencing  to 
bloom.  It  is  a  perfect  lawn  tree,  pleasing  to  look 
at  the  whole  year,  but  especially  so  when  in  full 
flower. 

Tillandsia  xiphioides,  although  introduced 
from  Buenos  Ayres  as  far  back  as  I.SIO,  is  quite 
a  gem,  and  a  fitting  companion  to  the  deep 
blue  T.  microxiphion.  The  flowers  of  T.  xiphioides 
are  of  the  purest  white,  and  produced  on  a 
stem  about  7  inches  in  height.  The  segments 
are  broad,  serrated  at  the  margin,  and  curl  over 
gracefully,  not  unlike  the  standards  of  such  an 
Iris  as  I.fimbriata.  Quite  Iris-like  is  the  expression 
of  the  flower,  the  standards,  however,  wanting.  It 
is  in  bloom  now  at  Kew,  the  plant  being  grown  in 
a  basket  in  the  stove.  Those  who  care  for  this 
class  of  plant  should  have  this  species. 

Tecophylsea  cyanocrocus  and  its  variety 
Leichtlini  are  in  bloom  in  a  frame  in  Mr.  Ware's 
nursery  at  Tottenham.  They  are  charming  bulbs, 
but  not  sufficiently  hardy  for  general  cultivation. 
The  type,  which  has  intense  blue  flowers,  is  far 
preferable  in  our  opinion  to  Leichtlini,  the  flowers 
being  more  white  than  blue.  In  very  mild  districts 
they  would  succeed  well  in  the  open,  but  the  safer 
way  is  to  grow  them  in  frames.  There  is  no  need 
to  keep  them  coddleil  up.  They  should  be  given 
as  much  air  as  possible,  and  in  the  spring  the 
lights  need  be  put  on  only  in  the  event  of  severe 
weather. 

Hoop-petticoat  Daffodils  are  flowering  freely 
in  the  open  at  Tottenham,  the  beds  receiving  the 
protection  of  a  straw  covering  in  winter.  One  of 
the  hardiest  is  Corbularia  citrina,  the  flowers  large, 
and  very  delicate  yellow  in  colour.  One  wants  to 
get  a  good  clump  or  mass  of  it  for  effect.  C. 
Clusi  was  also  in  bloom,  but  this  is  better  in  pots. 
The  Corbularias  are  a  delightful  group,  requiring 
a  warm  position  and  light  soil.  They  are  not  so 
hardy  as  the  Narcissi  in  general,  but  may  be  grown 
in  most  gardens,  appearing  to  advantage  as  edg- 
ings and  as  clumps  in  the  rock  garden. 

Rhododendrons  in  the  dell  at  Kew  are  com- 
mencing to  bloom,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit.   This 


walk  of  Rhododendrons  at  Kew  is  not  much  fre- 
quented by  visitors,  as  it  is  out  of  the  way— at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  gardens  near  the  river.  But 
those  interested  in  tliese  shrubs  will  lind  a  choice 
collection,  and  they  are  well  sheltered  from  frosts 
and  keen  winds,  li.  fulgens  is  one  of  the  principal 
kinds  in  bloom.  It  is  a  Sikkim  species,  the  flowers 
bright  crimson,  campanulate,  and  borne  in  a  dense 
cluster,  very  rich  against  the  bold,  leathery  deep 
green  leaves.  The  winding  walk  through  the  dell 
is  a  pleasant  spot  in  late  spring,  and  the  shrubs 
can  be  planted  to  advantage  for  effect. 

Irises  are  a  feature  with  Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Co.,  I'eckham  Rye.  I.  reticulata  and 
its  variety  purpurea  are  in  full  bloom,  also  the 
beautiful  I.  persica,  which  is  very  useful  too  in  a 
pot  for  the  greenhouse.  The  flowers  are  attractively 
coloured,  pale  blue,  the  falls  enriched  with  a  blotch 
of  deep  velvety  purple.  It  is  known  also  as 
Xiphion  persicum,  and  likes  a  sheltered  spot,  also 
a  light  soil.  A  very  fine  feature  in  a  garden  in  the 
spring  might  be  formed  of  the  early- flowering 
Irises  alone,  a  bed  of  them  in  a  sheltered,  warm 
corner,  in  light  soil,  giving  much  pleasure  as  the 
several  species  and  varieties  come  into  bloom. 

The  "Willows  at  Kew  are  of  especial  interest 
at  this  season.  At  Kew  there  is  a  large  collection 
by  the  lake-side  in  that  portion  of  the  grounds 
known  as  tbe  "  Wilderness,"  and  a  few  days  ago 
several  species  and  varieties  were  in  their  spring 
dress.  One  may  see  here  all  the  finest  species  and 
varieties,  from  the  common  Sallow  (S.  cuprea)  to  the 
rarest  types.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  now  is 
S.  mollissima.  It  is  a  fine  tree  for  the  waterside, 
where  it  is  planted  at  Kew,  the  branches  bending 
over  the  surface,  and  smothered  with  large  pale 
yellow,  almost  primrose-coloured  catkins,  indi- 
vidually large,  and  in  the  mass  have  a  singularly 
attractive  aspect. 

Arissema  speciosa,  a  very  beautiful  Aroid,  is 
in  full  beauty  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  The  spathes 
are  well  shown  in  a  coloured  plate  given  in  The 
Garden  of  June  21,  1890.  This  species  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Himalayan  forests  in  the  year 
1S72,  and  is  remarkably  attractive,  well  worth 
growing  in  ordinary  gardens.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  in  such  a  botanic  garden  as  that 
at  Kew  that  one  sees  these  interesting  plants. 
The  spathe  is,  so  to  speak,  hooded,  the  point  re- 
flexed,  and  the  colouring  is  rich  chocolate-purple, 
as  it  seems  composed  of  both  tones,  very  rich  and 
striking,  this  body  colour  being  setoff  by  lines  and 
streaks  of  clear  silver.  The  spadix  is  not  too  con- 
spicuous and  lengthened  out  into  a  very  long 
tail  about  2  feet  in  length. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
March  14. 
This  meeting  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
interesting  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  Drill 
Hill  since  the  society  has  been  located  there.  It 
is  doubtful  if  (here  has  ever  been  a  larger  display 
at  any  time,  and  the  visitors  could  not  but  be  grati- 
fied with  such  excellent  exhibitsas  were  to  be  seen. 
These  were  also  of  such  diversified  character  as  to 
embrace  almost  everything  now  in  season.  Or- 
chids were  well  represented,  being  met  with  at  all 
turns  and  in  all  parts  of  the  buildmg.  Besides  the 
usual  exhibitors,  some  fresh  ones  also  contributed 
to  the  display.  Odontoglossums  were  finely  repre- 
sented ;  so  also  were  Dendrobiums,  Ccjjlogynes,  Ly- 
castes,  and  Cypripediums.  Amaryllis  of  hybrid 
varieties  were  of  splendid  quality,  so  also  were  the 
Clivias.  New  Holland  plants  were  shown  in  con- 
siderable quantity  and  in  profuse  flower,  all  the 
examples  of  decorative  size.  Cyclamens  were 
sent  in  first-rate  condition,  whilst  of  fine-foliaged 
plants  there  were  numbers  of  well-grown  small 
plants.  Primulas  were  represented  by  a  good 
strain,  so  also  were  Cinerarias,  these  latter  being 
of  remarkable  quality  and  growth.     Hardy  flowers 


and  Daffodils  (many  of  which  of  the  latter  were, 
of  course,  from  pot  plants  or  otherwise  forced 
gently  into  flower)  were  shown  in  large  quantities, 
being  exceedingly  interesting  as  harbingers  of  the 
spring  to  those  who  have  no  glass  (or  but  little)  at 
their  disposal.  Homegrown  fruit  was  not  largely 
shown.  A  few  good  dishes  of  Apples  with  To- 
matoes and  Strawberries  were  staged.  Among  the 
fruit,  however,  the  interest  centred  in  the  imported 
fresh  fruit  from  the  Cape.  These  productions  em- 
braced Grapes,  better  certainly  than  the  American 
produce  with  more  flavour,  but  having  been  packed 
in  cork  dust  the  fruit  was  partially  disfigured. 
With  better  packing  the  results  should  be  better. 
Shallow  boxes  or  baskets  would  be  preferable  to 
deeper  ones.  The  Melons  were  of  very  good  flavour, 
of  large  size,  and  well  netted,  being  about  on  a  par 
with  average  home-grown  fruit.  Williams'  Bon 
Chr(5tien  Pears  possessing  their  peculiar  aroma  and 
flavour  were  also  sent.  These  had  evidently  not 
been  gathered  quite  soon  enough  or  had  been  too 
long  in  transit.  This  was  apparent  in  the  black 
cores  of  the  fruits,  the  same  as  in  home  grown. 
The  fruit  had,  however,  travelled  well  and  were  of 
good  flavour,  not  equal,  however,  to  English  or 
Channel  Island  samples.  This  produce  speaks  well 
for  the  enterprise  of  the  Cape  growers.  Further 
experience  in  packing  and  facility  in  despatch  will 
no  doubt  give  better  results.  A  fine  lot  of  very 
superior  Mushrooms  was  also  sent,  the  samples 
heavy  and  fresh. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing ; — 

L.fiLlA  VITELLINA  (presumably  a  hybrid,  al- 
though its  parentage  was  not  given,  its  affinity  to 
either  L.  cinnabarina  or  L.  harpophylla  being 
apparent).  The  plant  bore  one  flower  only,  but  this 
was  much  larger  than  that  of  either  of  the  fore- 
going, beingquite  4  inches  in  diameter,  self-coloured, 
a  pale  orange  shade,  very  pleasing.  The  lip  is 
small,  but  the  sepals  are  broad  and  give  size  to 
the  flowers.     From  Baron  Schrceder. 

Dkndrobium  nobile  BallianUM.— A  very 
distinct  pale-coloured  form  of  the  species.  The 
flowers  are  of  average  size,  the  sepals  and  petals 
pure  white  and  quite  transparent ;  the  lip  has  a 
pale  purplish  blotch  in  the  throat  edged  with 
creamy  white,  and  a  pure  white  margin ;  the  growth 
is  erect,  the  bulbs  short  and  stout;  an  imported 
plant  by  the  appearance  of  the  bulbs.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

CcELOGYNE  SANDER.B.  —  A  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  species  of  somewhat  small  growth,  with 
an  erect  spike  bearing  charming  flowers ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  white  with  a  faint  trace  of 
pale  lemon  ;  the  lip,  which  is  white,  is  delicately 
fringed,  and  forms  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
flower  with  a  blotch  of  deep  golden-yellow  iu  the 
centre,  surrounded  with  brown  hair-like  filaments. 
It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following : — 

Odontoglossum  Ruckekianum  splesdens. — 
Avery  attractive  and  superior  form,  worthy  of  a 
better  award  ;  the  spike,  a  fine  arching  one,  bore 
fourteen  flowers  beautifully  spotted  with  rich 
brown  on  a  rosy  ground  suffused  with  faint  purple ; 
the  lip  white  and  longer  than  usual.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Maxillaria  sanguinea. — A  very  dwarf,  but 
graceful-looking  plant,  the  foliage  narrow  and 
Carex-like.  The  flowers,  quite  small  and  clustered 
amongst  the  foliage,  but  above  the  bulbs,  are  each 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  dull  yellow  shale, 
the  lip  blotched  with  reddish  purple  and  margined 
with  white ;  a  very  distinct  species.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Lycastb  Skinneri  var.  Hettie.— a  very  dis- 
tinct form,  the  colouring  of  the  back  part  of 
the  lip  running  into  the  petals,  the  colour  of  which 
is  a  rich  rosy  purple  ;  the  sepals  are  white,  with  a, 
flush  of  the  same  shade  at  the  base.  The  lip  is 
tinged  with  pale  yellow,  the  entire  flower  of  fine 
proportions.     From  Mr.  F.  Horsman,  Colchester. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to 

Triphia  orthoceeas,  an  Orchid  that  is  inte- 
resting, if  not  really  beautiful.     From  Sir  Trevor 
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Lawrence.  A  cultural  commendation  was  deservedly 
awarded  to  a  beautiful  example  of  Lycaste  Skin- 
neri  alba,  an  instance  of  most  superior  cultivation, 
the  plant  bearing  no  less  tlian  ten  flowers,  all 
issuing  from  one  leading  bulb,  the  plant  possess- 
ing six  bulbs  altogether.  Each  bloom  was  of  fine 
proportions  and  pure  in  colour.  From  Mr.  Statter. 
Mr.  W.  Furze,  Teddington,  sent  a  well-arranged 
and  beautiful  group,  mainly  composed  of  Orchids, 
fine-foliaged  plants  and  a  few  other  flowers  being 
interspersed  therewith.  This  group  included  a 
grand  plant  (seldom  seen  in  finer  bloom)  of  Den- 
drobium  Wardianum.  It  was  really  a  specimen  of 
itself,  the  variety  also  a  brightly  coloured  one, 
with  bulbs  of  medium  length.  Another  was  also 
shown,  but  with  longer  bulbs.  As  in  D.  nobile,  so 
in  D.  Wardianum,  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
diversify  in  the  growth.  Other  good  things  in  this 
group  comprised  Cypripedium  Lathamianum,  with 
more  yellow  than  usual  in  the  Bowers  ;  Dendro- 
bium  heterocarpum  philippinense,  a  fine  variety  of 
deep  colour.  D.  Lindleyanum  and  D.  Ainsworthi 
were  well  represented;  so  also  were  Cattleyas, 
Oncidiums,  and  other  Cypripediums  (silver  Flora 
medal). 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  a  small  group  of 
choice  varieties  in  good  condition.  These  embraced 
Phalfeoopsis  Stuartiana  (St.  Albans  var.),  which  is 
decidedly  superior  to  the  type,  with  finer  flowers 
and  more  distinct  markings,  in  size  approaching 
those  of  P.  amabilis,  with  the  same  purity  of  col- 
our in  the  upper  part  of  the  flowers.  P.  Sanderi- 
ana  was  also  here  in  fine  condition,  the  colouring 
of  the  flowers  very  soft  and  pleasing,  a  rosy  pink 
suffused  with  purple;  this  is  undoubtedly  a  supe- 
rior variety.  Of  Dendrobes  there  were  D.  lutec- 
ium, a  very  preti-y  pale  yellow  species;  D.  litui- 
florum,  rich  in  colour,  a  fine  form  ;  D.  nobile  Cook 
soni,  wherein  the  colouring  of  the  inner  porlion  of 
the  lip — a  deep  crimson-purple— -is  transmitted  to 
the  petals  ;  and  a  good  variety  of  D.  Schrcederi,  or 
densiflorum  album.  Vanda  teres  alba  and  Spatho- 
glottis  Kimballiana,  a  deep  yellow  form,  were  also 
shown.  Of  Odontoglots,  O.  Sanderianum  was 
one  of  the  best,  very  light  and  elegant,  pale  yellow 
in  colour  ;  0.  hystrix  was  bearing  a  splendid  spike 
of  dark-coloured  flowers.  Others  consisted  of  Cat- 
tleya  granulosa,  richer  in  colour  than  usual;  Phaius 
amabilis,  with  its  darkly-coloured  lip;  Cypripedium 
Wallisi,  with  well- developed  flowers;  C.  Dauthieri, 
a  pale  greenish  yellow  variety,  very  pleasing  in  its 
peculiar  colour ;  Lycaste  Skinneri  in  variety  and 
Trichopilia  suavis  (silver  Banks-ian). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  sent  a  well 
grown  and  freely  flowered  group  of  really  good 
things  ;  these  comprised  several  plants  of  Coelogyne 
cristataalba  in  profuse  flower,  very  pure  in  colour, 
and  a  large  number  of  Odontoglossums,  including 
vigorous  examples  of  O.Alexandras  roseum,  a  choice 
variety,  rich  in  colour;  0,  mulus  Holfordianum 
leriopterum,  with  pale  golden  yellow  flowers  and 
brownish  blotches,  very  distinct ;  0.  Pescatorei  and 
0.  triumphans,  both  in  good  order  ;  0.  Roezli,  0. 
prinopetalon,  with  fringed  petals.  Cypripediums 
comprised  (_'.  Morganise,  with  grand  flowers  rich  in 
colour  ;  C.  EUiottianum,  also  good  ;  C.  Ceres  (Wil- 
liams' var.),  di-.tinct  and  handsome  ;  C.  Boxalli  ni- 
grum, one  of  the  best  forms  ;  C.  Petersianum,  with 
three  flowers  on  the  spike,  a  distinct  variety  ;  and 
C.  Pitoherianum,  extra  fine,  with  striated  flowers, 
the  colouring  strangely  mixed.  Of  other  good 
things  there  were  Cattleya  Trianas  quadricolor,  a 
grand  form,  the  lip  extra  fine  and  of  rich  colour  ; 
Lycaste  giganteaviridis,  L.  costata,  and  L.  Skinneri 
in  variety.  The  Odontoglots  in  this  group  were 
the  most  pleasing  feature,  the  health  of  these  and 
of  the  Cypripediums  clearly  testifying  that  they 
are  well  suited  to  the  atmosphere  of  London  (silver 
Banksian). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  sent  a  small  group,  but  one 
consisting  of  very  superior  varieties.  From  this 
source  there  is  always  something  of  rarity  or 
unique  character  distinct  from  many  exhibits.  On 
this  occasion  there  were  two  very  fine  plants, 
freely  flowered,  of  Dendrobium  Findla.vanum.  The 
well-expanded  lip  of  this  species  with  its  large 
deep  golden  blotch  in  the  centre  and  the  delicate 
hades  of  the   flowers  in  general   make  it  most 


attractive.  Other  Dendrobes  comprised  D.  nobile 
Tautzifinum,  a  tall-growing  variety  approaching  D. 
nobile  nobilius  in  the  colouring,  with  D.  signatum, 
with  pale  yellow  flowers,  having  a  dark  spot  on  lip 
and  of  tall  growth  ;  D.  cheltenhamense,  not  parti- 
cularly interesting  ;  and  D.  nobile  Murrhinianum,  a 
quite  distinct  variety,  with  very  chaste  colouring 
in  its  flowers.  Of  Cypripediums  there  were  grandly- 
grown  plants  of  C.  Rotlischildianum  and  C. 
EUiottianum,  two  kinds  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered distinct  species,  being  rather  distinct  forms 
one  of  the  other  ;  which  name  has,  however,  the 
prior  claim  we  do  not  attempt  to  decide.  The 
former  had  six  fine  flowers  on  two  spikes ;  the 
latter  is  a  lighter  form,  but  in  both  cases  the 
growth  and  formation  of  the  flowers  are  the  same. 
Phaius  tuberculosus  was  included  here,  and  shown 
in  fine  condition,  one  spike  having  eight  flowers 
and  the  other  five,  the  lip  being  as  usual  strikingly 
handsome.  This  plant,  of  which  the  culture  has 
lately  been  discussed  in  the  horticultural  papers, 
was  growed  in  a  long  narrow  teak  basket,  and 
showed  no  indications  whatever  of  shyness  of 
growth  (silver  Banksian). 

Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson  showed  again  his  hybrid 
Cypripedium  Bryan  (philippinense  x  Argus),  a 
very  distinct  variety,  the  somewhat  long  drooping 
petals  being  finely  marked  with  dark  spots.  The 
plant  bore  three  flowers  to  the  one  spike.  A  cut 
example,  portion  of  a  spike,  densely  bloomed  of 
Dendrobium  splendidis.'-imum  grandiflorum,  bear- 
ing very  fine  flowers  of  rich  colour,  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Farnham,  Quorcdon  Lodge,  Loughboro'. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  hybrids. 
Mr.  Leach  brought  from  Albury  Park  some  long 
spikes  of  a  good  form  of  Coelogyne  cristata  called 
magnifica.  A  plant  of  Cattleya  Trianas  delicata 
(syn.,  C.  Warocqueana  alba  of  Linden)  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Ingram,  but  better  forms  have  been  seen  than 
this.  From  Mr.  Vuylsteke  came  Odontoglossum 
albo-cupreum,  a  pretty  variety.  Mr.  Statter,  in 
addition  to  his  fine  plants  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba, 
had  Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius  as  usual  very  rich 
in  colour.  From  Mons.  Linden  came  his  variety  of 
Phalfenopsis  amabilis,  which  has  smaller  flowers, 
but  the  foliage  is  of  a  much  deeper  green,  betoken- 
ing extra  vigour  and  health.  From  Messrs.  Low  and 
Co.  came  asmall  group, consisting  of  CattleyaTrianae, 
Cypripedium  callosuni  (Low's  var),  Angrfeoum 
citratum,  always  a  pleasing  Orchid  ;  PhaUonopsis 
amabilis  and  P.  Stuartiana,  Dendrobium  Bry- 
merianum,  always  attractive  by  its  rich  yellow 
colour  and  lace-like  lip,  and  13ulbophyllum  Sil- 
lemianum,  a  small  but  very  pretty  Orchid  with 
yellow  flowers. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  again  exhibited  several 
of  their  own  good  hybrids,  amongst  whicli  were 
Epidendrum  Endresio-Wallisi,  shown  previously, 
but  never  with  better  coloured  flowers  ;  the  dark 
maroon  sepals  and  petals,  with  more  of  a  lilac  lip, 
are  very  singular  and  pleasing,  if  not  showy  ;  Epi- 
phronitis  Veitchi  (Sophronitis  grandiflora  :<  Epi- 
dendrum radicans)  is  an  especially  attractive  hy- 
brid. It  has  all  the  characters  of  E.  radicans 
in  growth  and  flower,  but  with  more  of  the  colour 
of  its  other  parent ;  it  is  most  easily  described  as 
E.  radicans  maximum.  Dendrobium  Euryalus  (D. 
nobile  x  D.  Ainsworthi)  is  another  fine  hybrid 
with  the  lip  finer  than  in  either  of  its  parents,  the 
colour  of  which  is  an  intensely  dark  maroon.  Ca- 
lanthe  tricarinata,  a  species  from  Japan  of  dwarf 
growth,  was  shown  here  ;  it  has  pale  coloured 
flowers,  and  is  of  dwarf  growth.  From  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs,  came 
several  well  grown  and  well  flowered  examples  of 
Odontoglossums,  comprising  O.  Alexandra;,  0.  Pes- 
catorei, 0.  luteo-purpureum  (very  fine),  O.  welton- 
iense,  pale  yellow  and  pale  brown  in  colour,  and 
0.  triumphans.  Mr.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court, 
showed  also  several  Odontoglots,  as  O.  Rossi,  O. 
lutecium,  0.  Alexandra;,  and  0.  Rossi  album,  with 
0.  triumphans,  all  in  good  condition.  From  Mr. 
Wigan,  East  Sheen,  came  a  splendid  example  of 
that  singular  Orchid  Coelogyne  pandurata,  the  one 
spike  bearing  no  less  than  nine  fine  flowers;  its 
large  greenish  yellow  sepals  and  petals  and  blackish 
markings  on  the  lip  are  most  peculiar.  From  Mr.  W. 
Soper,  of  Clapham  Kd.,  came  some  long  narrow  bas- 


kets with  masses  of  Odontoglossum  Kossi  majus  in 
a  thriving  condition,  also  blooms  of  the  old 
Cattleya  Loddigesi.  Mr.  Le  Doux  on  this  occasion 
sent  Odontoglossum  triumphans  (Langton  House 
variety),  an  extra  fine  dark  form,  with  large  broad- 
petalled  flowers,  nine  to  the  spike  ;  also  0.  trium- 
phans aureum,  a  paler  variety.  From  Mr.  Smee's 
garden  at  Carshalton  came  three  immense  spikes 
loaded  with  flowers,  rich  in  colour,  of  Cyrtopodium 
punctatum  St.  Legerianum,  a  variety  which  Mr. 
Cummins  grows  so  successfully.  Messrs.  Pitcher 
and  Manda  showed  Cattleya  Trianas  Smiths,  a  su- 
perior variety  with  large  lip.  From  Mr.  Alcock,  of 
Berkhamsted,  came  a  very  fine  spike  of  Lfelia 
anceps  Stella,  a  pure  white  form,  also  a  grandly 
grown  plant  of  Cypripedium  SchrcEderoe,  with  very 
richly-coloured  flowers,  and  another  of  C.  EUiotti- 
anum, also  in  good  condition,  with  C.  vernixium, 
another  good  hybrid.  Several  other  small  exhibits 
of  cut  flowers  were  sent  by  various  growers. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing new  plants :  — 

Caeaouata  caedinalis,  a  South  American 
bromeliaceous  plant  of  remarkably  showy  cha- 
racter, bearing  dense  bracts  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  or 
cardinal  colour,  and  which  last  long  in  perfection. 
The  plant  s-hown  was  of  dwarf  growth,  and  when 
plentiful  should  prove  a  fine  addition  to  these  or- 
namental stove  plants.  From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams and  Son. 

CoRTLOPSis  PAUCIFLORA. — A  nut-like  plant  in 
habit  of  growth,  being  apparently  dwarf  and  com- 
pact ;  the  Uowers  are  pale  yellow,  with  the  per- 
fume of  Cowslips.  It  is  a  Japanese  introduction 
and  quite  hardy,  being  an  acquisition  to  our  early- 
flowering  shrubs.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to  the  following 
grand  seedling  Amaryllises  from  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  all  being  decided  advances  in 
their  colours,  the  flower-spikes  short  and  stout, 
viz. : — 

Amaryllis  Nimrod,  extra  fine;  the  largest- 
flowered  variety  yet  obtained,  possessing  also  re- 
markable substance  and  fine  form,  the  colour  a 
rich  orange-scarlet  with  small  green  eye. 

Amaryllis  Excellent,  which  has  flowers  of 
superb  form,  of  a  rosy  orange  colour,  with  a  pure 
white  starry  centre. 

Amaryllis  Corinna. — A  deep  crimson-scarlet 
shade  in  its  colouring,  deeper  towards  the  base, 
but  with  no  eye. 

Amaryllis  Eldorado.— A  flower  of  perfect 
form  and  of  good  substance,  the  colour  crimson, 
shaded  with  orange,  with  a  very  small  eye. 

Amaryllis  Socrates.— A  pure  scarlet  flower, 
shaded  with  orange,  no  distinct  eye.  A  very  free- 
flowering  variety,  with  eight  flowers  open  upon  the 
plant. 

These  were  all  shown  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons'  collection. 

Amaryllis  Salvatoe  Rosa. — Flowers  rich  red 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  purple,  and  streaked  with 
white.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Fritillaria  aurea. — In  colour  a  rich  golden- 
yellow  inside  and  out,  with  minute  blackish  spots; 
a  beautiful  hardy  species.  From  Mr.  Thos.  Ware, 
Tottenham. 

Scopalina  Hladnickiana.  —  A  seemingly 
robust  growing  plant  with  greenish-yellow,  bell- 
shaped  flowers.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

Begonia  Triomphe  de  Lemoine — A  very  pro- 
fuse flowering  winter  shrubby  variety,  coming 
nearest  to  Triomphe  de  Nancy,  but  possessing 
larger  flowers  which  are  not  quite  so  deep  a  shade 
of  colour,  a  bright  rosy  pink,  the  habit  dwarf  and 
compact.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens  Alma  Bruggb- 
M  ANN. — Intermediate  in  its  colour  between  the  white 
and  yellow  forms,  being  nearly  a  pure  white  to- 
wards the  outer  edge  of  the  flower,  but  pale  yellow 
towards  the  base  of  the  petals,  a  very  distinct  and 
useful  decorative  variety,  as  shown  in  a  cut  state. 
From  Mr.  Ch.  Bruggemann,  Villefranche-sur-Mer, 
France, 
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Clivia  Scarlet  Gem.— The  flowers  of  this  are 
the  nearest  approach  in  colour  to  those  of  Vallota 
purpurea  which  we  have  yet  seen  ;  the  plant  was 
very  robust,  bearing  a  large  spike  of  no  less  than 
thirty-six  flowers.  From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers 
which  was  of  an  extensive  character.  Daffodils 
were  shown  in  remarkably  good  condition,  both  in 
a  cut  state  in  bunches  and  in  pits  also ;  these  com- 
prise Sir  Watkin,  Emperor,  princeps  (extra  fine), 
maximus  (large  and  very  handsome),  Horsfieldi 
(fine  flowers),  incomparabilis  sulphureus  (one  of 
the  best  of  the  type),  albicans,  aurantius,  odorus, 
Leedsi  Circe  (white  and  pale  yellow  trumpet), 
poeticus  ornatus,  Kegina  marginata  (light,  droop- 
ing), Barri  conspicuus,  Telamoniusand  Figaro.  Of 
otber  species  there  were  Jonquilla,  cyclami- 
neus,  Johnstoni,  odorus  minor  (double),  and  na- 
nus. Scillas  were  represented  by  S.  bifoiia  alba 
and  S.  b.  rosea  with  purplish  flowers.  ChionoJoxa 
Luciiire  and  Iris  reticulata,  with  I.  persica  pur- 
purea represented  early  hardy  l>ulbs.  Tecophyliea 
cyanoorocus  with  its  azure  blue  flowers,  T.  c. 
Leichtliui,  and  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  were 
also  shown,  making  altogether  a  beautiful  ex- 
hibit (silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  made  a  brilliant  dis- 
pliy   of  early  flowering  Cape  and   New  Holland 
plants.     The  examples  shown  were  all  of  medium 
decorative  size  and  in  profuse  bloom,  proving  indis- 
putably the  value  of  such  plants  for  the  green- 
house in  the  .spring  season ;  thj  most  notewortliy 
of  these  were  Chorozema  Lowi,  one   of  the  best 
kinds  grown,  flowering  freely  in  small  pots,  and 
very  bright  in  colour;  Eriostemon  scaber  and  E. 
linariajfolius,  both  freely  flowered  ;  Acacia  Drum- 
mondi,  A.  cirdata,  and  A.  rotundifolia  were  the 
best  of  their  genus.     Pimeleas,  Genistas,  and  Cor- 
reas  were  also  shown    well,  so  were    Tremandra 
ericaefolia.   Boronia    heterophylla,  B.  megastigma, 
Ericas,  and  Epacrids  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Son  had  a  bright  and  pleasing  group  of 
fins-foliaged  plants,  comprisingof  Orchids,  Cattleyas 
and  Dendrobiums  (including  D.  crassinode  gigan- 
teum).    Clivias  were  also  shown  here  in  quantity. 
the  best  kinds  in  flower  being  .staged,  one  called 
Purity    being    particularly     noteworthy.      Acacia 
Drummondi  was  here  in  profuse  flower.    These  with 
fine-foliaged  plants  and  Ferns  made  a  pretty  group 
(silver  Flora  medal).     Mr.  John  Odell,  Hillingdon, 
arranged  a    beautiful  bank  of    his  strain  of  the 
Persian  Cjclamen,  the  plants  of  dwarf  habit,  the 
colours  rich  and  good  with  a  profusion  of  flower 
(silver  Flora  medal).     Messrs.  Cutbush  and   Son 
had  a  miscellaneous.'group  of  flowering  and  flne- 
foliaged  plants,  amongst  which  were  finely  grown 
Erica    Wilmoreana,    E.    Cavendishiana,    E.   ven- 
tricosa  minor,   and  E.   perspicua  nana.      Begonia 
Gloire  de  Scerux  was  staged  here  in  good  form 
with  plenty  of  flower  and  healthy  foliage ;  small. 
fine-foliaged  plants  also  added  to  the  effect  (silver 
Flora  medal).     Mr.  J.  C.  Tasker,  M'ddleton  Hall, 
Brentwood,  showed  a  well-grown  lot  of  dwarf  pot 
Roses  of  medium  but  useful  size  with  plenty  of  flower ; 
the  kinds  shown  were  Innocente  Pirola,  Francisca 
Kruger,  Mme.  V.  Verdier,  Princess  of  Wales,  .Alagna 
Charta,  Jean  Ducher,  Celine  Forestier,  Beauty  of 
Walthara,   Ernest   Metz,    White   Perle,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Souvenir  de   S.   A.   Prince.  Alba    rosea, 
Princess    Beatrice,   and    Marshall   P.   Wilder,   all 
proving    to    be  good  pot   kinds  (silver  Banksian 
medal).     Messrs.  James  and  Son,  Farnham  Royal, 
Slough,  had  a  splendid  lot  of  dwarf  sturdy  plants 
of  their  well  known  strain  of  Cinerarias;  the  va- 
riety of  colour  was  good,  the  selfs  being  strongly 
represented,  the  individual   flowers  of  large  size, 
and  each  plant  in  profuse  bloom.     A  silver  Bank- 
sian medal  was  deservedly  awarded  to  this  group. 
Mr.    W.    R.    Newport,     nurseryman,     Hillingdon 
Heath,  U.xbridge,  sent  a  group  of  a  very  superior 
strain  of  white  Chinese  Primulas,  the  plants  being 
dwarf,  with  foliage  of  medium  size,  and  a  profusion 
of  large  flowers  pure  in  colour,   borne  upon  large 
spikes    (silver     Banksian    medal).      Mr.    Holden, 
florist,  Warwick  Road,  Ealing,  showed  a  group  of 
dwarf  Azaleas   very   well   flowered   and  in   good 
variety,  Ceres,  Dar  Weisse,  and  the  old  punctata 


being  some  of  the  best  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Peckham  Rye, 
staged  a  group  of  Dracaenas,  consisting  chiefly  of 
1).  Lindeni,  finely  coloured,  with  Palms  and  other 
fine-foliaged  plants,  and  a  quantity  of  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  in  profuse  flower,  with  the  bells  of  large 
size  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  S.  G.  Lutwyche. 
South  Eden  Park,  Beckenham,  sent  three  very 
finely  flowered  plants  of  Clivias,  bearing  lar^e 
trusses  of  bloom  of  rich  colour,  with  about  twenty- 
five  spikes  to  the  three  specimens;  with  these 
were  four  remarkably  healthy  examples  of  Amaryl- 
lis aulica,  each  one  bearing  a  well-developed  spike ; 
the  individual  bulbs  were  of  large  proportions,  the 
foliage  also  very  healthy  with  the  sturdy  stout 
and  arching  character  peculiar  to  this  species. 
To  these  well  grown  plants  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  staged 
a  very  beautiful  basketful  of  early  spring  flowers 
and  others  in  pots  and  pans.  These  embraced 
Hepatioa  triloba,  H.  triloba  alba,  and  H.  triloba 
rubra,  all  very  fresh  and  good ;  Adonis  vernalis, 
Megasea  Stracheyi,  Primula  denticulata,  Scilla 
bifolia.  Iris  reticulata.  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Draba 
Haynaldi,  and  Saxifraga  Boydi,  with  other  spe- 
cies, miking  in  all  a  very  plea-ing  exhibit.  With 
these  were  staged  several  plants  of  their  excellent 
strain  of  Amaryllis,  which  are  grown  in  large 
numbers  at  Cheslmnt,  and  in  fine  condition.  A 
silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  this  ex- 
hibit. 

A  grand  display  of  cut  Camellias  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  who  exhibited  no  less 
than  twelve  large  boxes  full  of  fine  flowers,  com- 
prising the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  A  few  of 
the  best  of  these  were  Matholiana,  very  fine ; 
Lavinia  Maggi,  fimbriata,  Reine  des  Bleurs,  con- 
spicua,  and  Comtesse  d'Hainault.  These  blooms, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  were  all  taken  from  plants 
growing  in  pure  loam.  Their  condition  speaks 
well  for  the  soil  wherein  they  are  planted.  A 
finer  lot  could  hardly  be  staged  (silver  Flora 
medal). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  showed  Begonia  Triomphe 
de  Nancy,  a  small-flowered  kind  bearing  a  profu- 
sion of  iis  rosy  pink  blossoms  upon  very  dwarf 
compact  plants.  With  these  were  cut  examples  of 
B.  odorata.  a  species  well  worthy  of  extended  cul- 
ture ;  its  pare  white  blossoms,  borne  upon  large 
spikes  with  reddish  footstalks,  being  very  attractive 
at  this  season  of  the  year  (bronze  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  had  a  group  of  early-flower- 
ing bulbousand  otherplantscomprisingof  Daffodils, 
Ard-Righ  and  those  interesting  species  of  Narcis.si 
that  are  so  well  suited  to  rockwork,  &c.,  N.  minor 
and  N.  minimus  (bronze  B.anksian  medal).  Messrs. 
E.  1).  Shuttleworth  and  Co.  had  also  a  collection  of 
Daffodils,  such  as N.  Nelsoni  major.  Emperor,  rugilo- 
bus.  poeticus  ornatus,  pallidus  prascox,  Barri  con- 
spicuus,  and  the  beautiful  N.  Bulbocodiumcitrinus, 
with  a  very  charming  pan  of  Iris  reticulati  and 
other  choice  species  (bronze  Banksian  raenal). 

From  the  Riyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  came  a 
large  variety  of  hardy  early  flowering  shrubs,  com- 
prising two  forms  of  Forsythia  suspensa,  both 
loaded  with  flowers,  Acer  neapolitanum,  vrith 
feathery  greenish  yellow  flowers  ;  Prunus  cerasi- 
formis  var.  Pissardi,  Amygdalus  communis,  D.iphne 
Mezereum,  Andromela  floribunda,  with  the  earliest 
of  Rhododendrons  as  Nobleanum,  fulgens,  and  al- 
taclarense,  making  in  all  a  most  attractive  and  in- 
structive exhibit  which  should  create  a  greater 
interest  in  these  valuable  shrubs.  Near  these 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  staged  their  valuable  Rho- 
dodendron Early  Gem,  one  of  the  best  kinds  for 
pot  culture,  the  examples  shown  being  loaded  with 
flowers  of  a  pale  lilac  colour. 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  numer- 
ous, seedling  Apples,  early  and  late  Grapes,  fruit 
from  the  Cape,  and  a  quantity  of  Mushrooms 
being  the  most  important.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Wel- 
ford  Park,  Newbury,  sent  a  new  seedling  Apple 
named  Mottled  Russet.  It  was  a  very  firm  fruit 
and  of  good  flavour.  This  the  committee  wished 
to  see  again  with  more  particulars  as  to  its  crop- 
ping   qualities.     Messrs.    Rivers,    of   Sawbridge- 


worth,  also  sent  a  new  Apple  named  Jacquin,  but 
a  little  past  its  best.  Seedling  Apples  were  also 
staged  by  Mr.  Young.  Barton  Court,  Kingsbury. 
A  dish  of  new  Black  Hamburgh  Giapes  was  sent 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,by  Mr.  Thomas, 
but  not  sufliciently  ripe.  The  berries  and  bunches 
were  of  good  size  for  so  very  early  in  the  year. 
Late  Grapes  in  three  varieties  were  sent  by  Mr.  W. 
Smythe,  Basing  Park,  Hants,  the  kinds  staged 
being  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  and  Mrs.  Pince. 
The  last-named,  thougli  of  poor  colour,  was  of 
g0  5d  flavour  ;  the  two  former  were  not  in  the  least 
shrivelled,  and  the  flavour  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. Mr.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge  Gardens,  contri- 
buted a  dish  of  forced  Strawberries,  the  variety 
being  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury.  A  most  interest- 
ing exhibit  was  staged  by  the  Cape  Syndicate 
Fruit  Co.,  Mr.  P.  A.  Molteno,  Sec,  consisting  of 
Grapes,  Melons,  and  Pears,  referred  to  in  a  separate 
note,  p.  201.  Mr.  Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens, 
Guildford,  staged  his  new  winter  Toma'o  Lady- 
bird, certificated  last  year.  Mr.  Beckett,  Alden- 
ham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  sent  Carter's  new  Har- 
binger Lettuce,  a  variety  of  great  merit  for  early 
sowing,  the  leaves  being  large,  sweet,  and  ciisp. 
A  number  of  baskets  of  very  fine  Mushrooms 
packed  readv  for  transit  was  staged  by  Mr.  S. 
Hardy,  Ash  House,  Parson's  Green  (bronze  Bank- 
si.an  medal). 

Professor  Henslow,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
on  "  Some  Effects  of  Growing  Plants  Under  Glass 
of  Various  Colours,"  stated  that  the  effect  of  light 
caused  great  changes.  For  instance,  Celery  in  a 
wild  state  was  poisonous,  where.as  under  cultiva- 
tion it  was  the  reverse.  There  was  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  light  for 
seed  germination.  He  would  give  his  experience, 
and  on  the  whole  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
darkness  was  better  for  germination  and  caused 
rapid  sprouting  ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  subjects 
such  as  oily  seed  or  that  with  dark  skins,  such  as 
Beans,  germinated  more  rapidly  in  light.  There 
had  recently  been  concluded  some  valuable  ex- 
periments in  America,  and  statistics  proved  that 
51)  per  cent,  of  plant  life  germinated  in  the  light 
and  71  per  cent,  in  the  dark.  Such  was  also  his 
experience.  It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  small 
importance  to  many  whether  light  or  darkness  was 
required.  The  more  important  was  the  greening 
process  as  soon  as  germination  was  completed,  as 
without  attention  to  the  strengthening  of  the  germ, 
life  was  short.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stronger 
the  germ  and  the  more  rapidly  sprouting  took 
place,  the  sooner  this  greening  began.  For  in- 
stance, hardy  plants,  such  as  conifers,  become 
yellowish-green  under  glass  without  shade.  The 
Aucuba  not  exposed  to  bright  sunshine  is  nearly 
green  and  devoid  of  the  bright  yellow  markings 
so  prominent  when  fully  exposed.  He  gave  illus- 
trations by  the  aid  of  various  charts  and  instru- 
ments of  the  effects  of  various  shades  and  col- 
ours, giving  the  results  of  growth  under  each 
colour  and  the  growth  made  in  a  stated  period. 
These  were  in  tabulated  form  and  gave  the 
daily  results  of  each  liglit  or  colour.  He 
had  some  small  frames  with  various  coloured 
glass,  and  made  experiments  as  to  the  effects  on 
growth  by  the  use  of  violet,  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
glass,  and  the  conclusion  arrive  1  at  was  that  the 
best  results  are  secured  through  the  light  colours. 
He  found  that  Mustard  seed  sown  under  green, 
blue,  or  yellow  glass  gave  the  highest  weight.  He 
gave  the  various  temperatures  under  different 
colours.  Under  green  and  also  blue  glass  there  is 
a  fall.  In  1810  or  1S15  light  green  glass  was  used 
on  the  roof  of  the  large  Palm  house  at  Kew  to 
prevent  scorching,  but  it  was  of  no  use  whatever. 
Dr.  Lindley  advising  free  ventilation  to  prevent 
scorching.  Under  green  glass  the  growth  of  plants 
was  poor;  even  clear  glass  gave  worse  results  than 
when  the  plants  were  grown  without  glass  cf  any 
kind.  Vegetables,  such  as  Lettuce,  he  had  tried 
under  various  coloured  glass.  Under  red  it  came 
all  stalk,  under  green  little  better,  yellow  glass 
being  best,  but  it  demonstrated  that  these  colours 
did  not  suit  vegetation.  He  had  been  informed 
that  various  plants  forced  in  the  dark  produced 
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their  blooms  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  others  treated  to  more  light.  A  florist  told 
him  that  Lilies  of  the  A'alley  could  be  had  much 
sooner  under  blue  or  violet  glass.  This  was  a  point 
deserving  more  attention.  In  all  instances  of 
using  coloured  glass  it  will  be  found  such  colour 
as  blue  may  produce  bloom,  but  light  would  be 
required  to  get  foliage.  With  the  electric  light 
experiments  had  taken  place,  but  this  was  too 
powerful  for  plants  under  glass  ;  besides  there  was 
no  heat. 


THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 

This  society,  which  cares  for  the  Dahlia  and  holds 
every  year  during  the  first  week  in  September  an 
exhibition  at  the  Crjstal  Palace,  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Horticultural  Club.  Hotel  Windsor, 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  presiding,  there  beirg  a  good  at- 
tendance of  Dahlia  growers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  annual  report,  which  was  read  by 
the  secretary,  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  alluded  to 
the  storms  and  gales  which  prevailed  during 
the  days  previous  to  the  holding  of  the  annual 
show  in  ]8!I2.  taxing  the  patience  of  the  growers 
and  causing  them  much  uneasiness.  In  spite  of 
all,  there  was  an  excellent  exhibition.  The  types 
were  good  all  round,  and  there  was  a  great  advance 
in  quality,  quantity,  and  effectiveness  in  the 
classes  of  pompon,  single,  Cactus,  and  the  decora- 
tive types.  In  reference  to  the  groups  of  true 
Cactus  varieties,  the  class  for  these— the  varieties 
which  were  admissible  for  competition  being  set 
forth  in  the  schedule— proved  most  attractive  and 
a  popular  addition  to  the  exhibition,  and  compared 
most  favourably  with  the  classes  in  which  the  de- 
corative varieties  could  compete.  This  class  will 
again  find  a  place  in  the  schedule,  and  the  list  of 
Cactus  types  has  been  revised  and  added  to  as  a 
guide  for  exhibitors  in  1893.  The  committee  de- 
plore the  loss  of  one  of  their  vice-presidents,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Downie,  of  Edinburgh,  many  years  a 
judge  at  the  annual  show,  and  who  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  that  capacity.  Pre-eminent  as  a  florist, 
he  was  even  more  so  for  the  consistent  liberality 
with  which  he  always  contributed  to  the  funds  of 
the  society. 

The  financial  statement  showed  an  income  of 
just  over  £140  ;  of  this  sum  £5G  9s.  had  been  de- 
rived as  annual  subscriptions  and  donations,  and 
£50  as  a  donation  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany. Prizes  had  been  paid  amounting  to  £122  15s., 
arid  other  expenses  brought  up  the  payments  to 
within  a  few  pounds  of  the  receipts,  a  small 
balance  being  carried  forward. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Fellowes,  Shottesham,  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  society,  the  committee  re- 
elected, and  the  names  of  Messrs.  R.  Dean  and 
W.  Frost  added  thereto.  Mr.  Edward  Mawley  was 
re-elected  chairman,  and  took  upon  himself  also 
the  duties  of  the  treasurership.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Girdlestone  was  re-elected  secretary.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  annual  show  would  take  place  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sept.  1  and  2.  The  schedule 
of  prizes  for  that  exhibition  was  revised,  and  an 
offer  of  special  prizes  from  Mr.  John  Walker. 
Thame,  for  six  blooms  of  his  new  white  self  Dahlia 
John  Walker  was  accepted.  The  proceedings 
closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  general  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meet- 
ing on  Monday  evening  last  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
when,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ballantine,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes. 

Before  calling  upon  the  secretary  to  proceed 
with  the  usual  preliminary  routine  Ousiness  the 
chairman  said  he  was  pleased  to  see  the  repre- 
sentatives of  affiliated  societies,  and  that  whatever 
suggestions  they  had  to  make  would  be  cordially 
received.  Correspondence  was  read,  including  a 
letter  from  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  thanking  the  so- 
ciety for  having  again  elected  him  to  the  oflice  of 
president.     The    secretary  reported   on   the   new 


schedule,  of  which  he  said  a  large  portion  was 
ali-eady  in  type,  and  the  remainder  would  be  in  the 
printer's  hands  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  floral  committee,  hitherto  composed  of 
fifteen  members,  has  recently  been  increased  to 
eighteen,  and  the  election  of  the  candidates  to  re- 
place those  retirirg  this  year,  together  with  the 
three  additional  members,  was  next  proceeded 
with.  A  suggestion  that  the  ballot  be  tried  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler's  proposition 
was  made,  and  in  spite  of  some  objections  as  to 
the  secrecy  of  such  a  method,  it  appeared  to  find 
favour  with  most  of  those  present.  Mr.  Geo. 
Stevens  then  proposed  that  the  election  be  made 
by  show  of  hands,  to  which  an  amendment  was 
made  by  Mr.  Addison  that  it  be  by  ballot.  The 
amendment  was  carried.  The  names  of  the  newly 
elected  members  were  declared  by  the  scrutineers 
to  be  Messrs.  Cannell,  Boyce.  G.  Gordon,  C.  Gib- 
son, H.  J.  Jones,  C.  E.  Shea,  E.  Beckett,  and  W.  H. 
Fowler.  Under  a  new  rule  a  chairman  ot  the 
floral  committee,  elected  from  the  members  of 
that  body,  is  to  be  appointed  annually.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Shea  and  Jlr.  George  Gordon  were  nomi- 
nated, with  the  result  that  Mr.  Shea  was  success- 
ful with  only  a  majority  of  one  vote.  Ten  new 
members  were  elected,  and  the  Royal  Jersey 
Agiicultural  and  Horticultural  Society  admitted 
in  afliliation. 

The  secretary  announced  that  the  state  of  the 
reserve  fund  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  could  be 
wished,  and  appealed  for  subscriptions.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Fowler  gave  £5  ;  Mr.  Harlan,  of  Hull, 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  £1 ;  Messrs.  J.  H.  Laing 
and  Son,  £1  Is.  Mr.  R.  Owen,  who  had  collected 
an  amount  for  the  special  prizes,  asked  that  the 
total,  £i;  10s.,  might  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
reserve  fund,  which  accordingly  now  stands  at 
£'M  Is.  (id.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  raised  by  a 
member,  the  secretary  faid  the  following  dates 
were  fixed  for  meetings  of  the  floral  committee: 
September  (J  and  27,  October  11  and  25,  November 
8  and  22,  December  5  and  13. 

The  catalogue  committee  were  then  re-elected 
for  the  year,  with  the  exception  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fowler  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Gordon,  who  has 
served  upon  the  committee  since  1888. 

In    future    every  effort   will  be  made  for  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  to  be  held  on  Mondays. 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  between  forty  and 
fifty  members  being  present. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  flourishing  and  ex- 
cellent society,  exclusively  for  the  assistance  of 
gardeners  when  in  distress,  either  in  sickness  or  in 
old  age,  was  held  on  Monday  last  (March  13)  at 
the  usual  place  of  meeting,  Caledonian  Hotel. 
Robert  Stree^  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C.  Mr.  Geo.  J. 
Ingram  ably  presided,  and  there  was  a  large 
number  of  the  members  present,  also  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  institution.  The  report  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  for  the  past  year  states 
that  :— 

In  presenting  the  annual  report  and  balance  sheet 
for  the  year  1892,  the  committee  have  very  great  plea- 
sure in  stat'Dg  that  the  society  is  sliU  progressing 
most  favourably,  the  membership  haviuer  increased  by 
about  50sincethelastauuual  meeting.  There  has  a^ain 
been  a  somewhat  heavy  call  upon  the  sick  fund,  hut  less 
by  about  £30  than  iu  1891,  the  amount  for  the  past  year 
being  £88 12s.  8d.  This  amount  is  covered  by  deductions 
of  4s.  7d.  and  3s  Hd.  from  the  two  classes  of  members 
respectively.  Three  death  claims  have  been  paid 
during  the  year,  the  amomits  being  paid  to  tlie 
nominees.  The  benefit  fuud  shows  an  increased 
annual  subscription  of  £7*',  witli  a.  large  sum  addi- 
tional in  accrued  interest  of  over  £150.  'The  benevo- 
lent fund  is  also  in  a  very  satisfactory  eonditim,  the 
increase  being  £170.  The  management  fund  shows  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £37  6s.  4d.  Through  the  gene- 
rosity of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Veitch  onthe  occasion 
of  their  silver  wedding,  the  convalescent  fund  has 
heeu  increased  to  the  extent  of  £100,  the  amount  of 
their  donation  to  its  funds,  and  the  best  thanks  ot  the 
committee  are  due  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veitch  for  their 


noble  gift.  The  committee  desire  to  draw  attention 
to  the  convalescent  fimd,  which  is  an  entirely  voluntary 
one,  yet  all  members  are  open  to  receive  benefits 
from  it._  For  its  institution  they  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  wise  counsel  and  practical  suggestions  ot  Mr.  N. 
Sherwood,  who  largely  supports  it.  At  the  last  anunal 
dinner  this  gentleman  was  the  means  of  obtaining 
about  £25  additional  to  its  funds.  The  balance  in 
hand  is  £172  19s.  7d.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
members  are  due  to  Messrs.  J.  Wheeler,  J.  George 
and  G.  Wheeler  for  their  services  as  trustees,  and  to 
Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  the  treasurer,  for  the  very  able  and 
rainstaking  manner  in  which  he  carries  out  his  duties. 
The  treasurer's  accounts  are  most  encouraging  and 
satisfactory,  no  less  than  £1000  having  been  invested 
by  him  during  the  past  finantial  vear.  To  Messrs. 
B.  8.  Wilhams  and  Son,  J.  Laing  arid  Son.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  and  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  for  their  generous 
assistance  by  sending  plants,  Ac,  and  to  Mr.  Chard 
for  the  able  way  in  which  he  carried  out  the  decora- 
tions on  the  occasion  of  the  last  annual  dinner  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel.  The  dinner  was  again  a  marked 
success,  being  the  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  patrons  of  horticulture  to  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  society.  The  last  annual  dinner  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  John  Eraser,  who  received  the  support  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Marshall,  both  of  these  gentlemen  having 
taken  a  great  interest  in  and  worked  hard  for  the 
society_  at  its  commencment  in  1865.  The  auditors' 
report  is  most  satisfactory,  and  they  are  thanked  for 
their  able  and  careful  inspectidn  ot  the  accounts. 

To  this  report  but  a  few  remarks  are  needed. 
These  are  mainly  directed  towards  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  benefits  offered  to  them  on  becoming  mem- 
bers. It  is  essentially  a  self-help  society,  sup- 
ported in  addition  by  those  who  take  great  delight 
in  horticulture,  not  only  in  the  pleasure  derived 
therefrom,  but  in  rendering  assistance  to  its  large 
and  increasing  army  of  workers  in  various  grades 
up  and  down  the  country.  In  these  days  of  pro- 
gress it  does  not  do  to  be  behind  in  such  matters. 
We  have  now  the  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
and  the  Royal  Orphan  Fund,  both  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  gardeners.  These  excellent  socie- 
ties are  doing  a  great  and  noble  work,  but  the 
"  United,"  to  use  a  short  name  and  one  by  which 
it  is  known,  offers  advantages  that  neither  of  these 
societies  can  embrace  or  would  ever  be  able  to  do 
without  weakening  their  present  sources  of  assist- 
ance. We  hold  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  gardeners 
to  ponder  well  the  advantages  they  would  gain  by 
joining  this  society.  No  other  society  of  the  kind 
can,  or  at  least  does  give  such  favourable  terms 
combined  with  the  benevolent  and  the  convalescent 
funds,  which  in  their  working  are  quite  unique  and 
so  framed  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  assistance 
to  its  members.  Those  who  framed  its  rules  are 
to  be  complimented  in  unstinted  terms  for  the  far- 
seeing  and  practical  policy  which  they  ado;  fed, 
rules  which  in  working  have  proved  their  sound- 
ness and  practicability  in  a  marked  degree.  Unlike 
many  benefit  societies,  with  their  vastly  accumu- 
lated funds— in  some  cases  of  over  £1,000,000 
sterling — money  which  they  cannot  touch  except 
for  sick  benefits,  this  society  allots  annually  to 
the  members  their  own  share,  and  thus  gives  each 
one  his  proportion,  no  accumulation  in  an  unwieldy 
manner  being  thus  possible.  The  annual  meeting 
was  well  attended  and  the  business  ably  con- 
ducted. Three  of  the  committee  were  again  re- 
elected for  a  term  of  three  years,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Cole,  Keif  and  Peerless,  and  Mr.  A.  Hemsley  was 
added  to  complete  the  four  annually  elected.  The 
secretary  was  also  re-elected  ;  his  address  is  9, 
Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— During  the 
present  month  there  has  not  been  a  single  un- 
seasonably cold  day,  and  only  one  un-easonably 
cold  night,  when  the  exposed  thermometer  indi- 
cated 11°  of  frost.  On  the  8th  and  12th  the  tem- 
perature in  shade  rose  to  63°,  or  to  a  higher  point 
than  any  reading  recorded  here  in  March  during 
the  eight  years  over  which  my  observations  ex- 
tend. The  ground  is  now  at  1  foot  deep  7°,  and 
at  2  feet  deep  5°,  warmer  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  No  measurable  quantity 
of  rain  water  has  come  through  either  of  my 
percolation  gauges,  containing  2^  feet  ot  light  and 
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heavy  soil,  for  several  days,  showing  that  the 
ground  is  now  becDming  tolerably  dry.  On  four 
days  this  m3nth  betweea  eight  and  nine  hours  of 
bright  sunshine  have  been  recorded.  An  Early 
Rivers  Peach  came  first  into  blossom  on  a  south 
wall  on  Monday  last,  or  exactly  three  weeks  earlier 
than  its  average  date  of  flowering  in  the  previous 
seven  years. — E.  M.,  Bcrkhamsted. 


I 


Public  Gardens. 


New  public  gardens. — Negotiations  are  pro- 
ceeding for  the  purchase  by  the  Camberwell 
Vestry,  for  the  sum  of  £1000,  of  the  surplus  land  at 
the  rear  of  the  Central  Free  Library  (now  in  pro- 
cess of  erection)  in  the  Peckham  Road,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  out  and  maintaining  the  same  as 
a  public  garden.  The  Bermondsey  Vestry  has 
memorialised  the  London  County  Council  to  pay 
the  cost  of  laying  out  and  maintaining  a  piece  of 
land  in  Nelson  Street  (which  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
densely  populated  neighbourhood),  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  purchase  from  the  trustees  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital. The  cost  of  the  land  in  question  would  be 
about  £2500  ;  and  as  a  public  garden  or  recreation 
ground  is  much  required  in  what  is  admitted  to  be 
an  insanitary  area,  the  purcliase  of  the  land  will 
soon  be  effected  by  the  vestry. 

Hackney  Marsh.— The  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Committee  reported  that  the  Council  on  June  14, 18112, 
decided  to  purchase  Hackney  Marsh  for  £73,000, 
subject  to  £25.000  being  provided  by  the  Hackney 
District  Board,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  from 
other  source.>i,  and  to  the  necessary  statutory  au- 
thority being  obtained.  As  the  agreements  with 
the  landowners  are  about  to  be  exchanged,  they 
wished  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  Council 
that  in  one  case  the  owner  not  being  able  to  make 
a  title  to  a  part  of  the  property  which  he  proposed 
to  sell,  they  had  obtained  an  abatement  amount- 
ing to  £297  10s.  from  the  amount  of  purchase 
money  to  be  paid  by  the  Council ;  and  that  in  an- 
other c.ise,  it  being  found  that  there  was  a  lease  in 
existence  which  would  not  expire  until  1899,  of 
which  the  owners  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  a 
surrender,  they  had  arranged  that  a  deduction  of 
£300  should  be  made  from  the  purchase  money  it 
the  surrender  be  not  obtained.  They  recom- 
mended that  the  course  taken  be  approved,  and 
the  Council  agreed. 

Land  at  Highbury  Fields— The  Parks 
Committee  have  had  under  consideration  an  offer 
made  '  Mr.  C.  C.  Paine  to  sell  to  the  Council  for 
a  sum  of  £9000  a  piece  of  land  about  2.|  acres  in 
extent,  including  roads,  which  adjoins  Highbury 
Fields,  and  is  at  the  rear  of  Highbury  Terrace. 
Being  of  opinion  that  the  Council  would  not  take 
any  action  in  the  purchasing  of  this  land,  unless 
at  least  one  half  of  the  purchase  money  were  con- 
tributed, either  by  the  Vestry  of  Islington,  or  by 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  they  under- 
stood, had  collected  over  £700,  they  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Vestry,  and  had  received  a  reply 
stating  that  the  Vestry  is  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed addition  to  Highbury  Fields  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable,  and  that  it  declined  to 
make  any  contribution  towards  its  purchase.  They 
regretted  that  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Vestry 
of  Islington  to  contribute  any  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, they  were  not  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mend the  Council  to  purchase  the  land,  which 
would  be  very  suitable  for  the  formation  of  a 
gymnasium  and  children's  playground,  of  which 
the  neighbourhood  was  in  great  need. 

West  Tilbury  Commons.— A  special  report 
as  to  the  re^iulation  of  West  Tilbury  Commons, 
Essex,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  These  commons,  which  are  about  105 
acres  in  extent,  lie  in  separate  tracts,  but  are  con- 
nected by  either  roads  or  Grass-ways.  West  Til- 
burv'  is  within  twenty  miles  of  the  East  End  of 
London,  the  nearest  railway  station  being  about 


three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  commons. 
Gravesend,  which,  with  Milton,  has  a  population 
of  23,000,  is  less  than  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Tilbury 
Fort  Common  (one  of  the  spaces  in  question),  and 
although  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  there 
is  a  constant  communication  between  it  and  the 
north  side  during  the  daytime  by  means  of  the 
railway  company's  steam  ferry.  The  commons  are 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Tilbury  Docks. 
Their  condition  has  long  been  unsatisfactory,  and 
a  great  annoyance  to  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
proposed  to  preserve  the  commons  in  their  entirety 
as  open  spaces,  and  when  properly  managed  and 
protected  they  will  doubtless  become  pleasant 
places  of  resort.  The  board,  after  all  the  neces- 
sary notices  had  been  given,  and  a  local  inquiry 
with  public  meetings  had  been  held,  framed  a  pro- 
visional order,  and  now  recommend  that  it  be  con- 
firmed by  Parliament. 

Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  at  83, 
Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  Sir  William  Vincent,  vice- 
chairman,  presiding,  letters  were  read  from  the 
governors  of  the  city  parochial  charities  granting 
£500  for  the  laying  out  of  two  specified  grounds, 
and  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Wingfield  making  payment  of  a  legacy  of  £80. 
The  secretary  stated  that,  excluding  the  rever- 
sionary interest  of  the  corporation  in  part  of  the 
land,  which  it  was  hoped  would  not  exceed  £10oO, 
only  £200  was  now  required  to  complete  the  pur- 
chase money  (£41,000)  of  the  Hilly  Fields,  S.E. 
Help  was  sought  by  the  lammas  right  holders  of 
Leyton  Marshes,  E.,to  preserve  the  marshes  against 
encroachment  threatened  by  the  East  London 
Water  Company's  Bill,  and  it  was  decided  to  offer 
assistance  in  the  promotion  of  a  scheme  for  their 
management.  It  was  agreed  to  take  steps  to  ac- 
quire, if  possible,  a  desirable  piece  of  land  in  Wal- 
worth, S.E  ,  as  a  children's  playground,  though  the 
price  at  present  asked — £8400 — was  considered 
too  high  ;  and  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the 
Guy's  Hospital  disused  burial  ground,  Nelson 
Street,  S.E.,  with  a  view  to  making  it  available  for 
public  recreation.  The  suggestions  of  the  associa- 
tion for  protecting  Kensington  Gardens,  under 
which  the  promoters  of  the  Clapham  Junction 
and  Paddington  Railway  Bill  propose  to  tunnel, 
had  received  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works.  Progress  was  re- 
ported with  regard  to  various  grounds,  including 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  vacant  land,  Ebury 
Bridge,  S.W.,  South  Hampstead,  N.W.,  and 
Deptford  recreation  ground,  S.E.  The  Marylebone 
Vestry  wrote  accepting  seats  for  Maida  Vale,  N.W. 

The  Open  Spaces  Bill.— The  Open  Spaces  Bill 
of  the  London  County  Council  came  for  considera- 
tion before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Tuesday,  March  7.  Mr.  Coddington 
presided.  Mr.  Cripps,  Q.C.,  who  appeared  on  be- 
half of  the  London  County  Council,  said  that 
although  the  Bill  dealt  with  several  natters 
respecting  open  spaces  in  the  metropolis,  he  pro- 
posed first  to  consider  that  portion  of  the  Bill 
which  proposed  to  throw  open  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
to  the  public.  The  first  witness  called  was  Mr. 
Charles  Harrison,  the  Chairman  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  of  the  London  County  Council, 
who  gave  the  history  of  these  fields,  and  explained 
the  action  of  the  council  in  regard  to  the  efforts 
made  to  obtain  them  as  an  open  space.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  opening  of  the  fields  would 
reduce  the  letting  value  of  the  surrounding  houses. 
Mr.  Berridge,  the  Chairman  of  the  Law  and  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  St.  Giles's  District 
Board  of  Works  ;  Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  solicitor  to 
the  Post  Office,  and  for  thirty  years  a  resident  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  other  witnesses  gave 
evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Pember 
then  proceeded  to  address  the  committee  on  be- 
half of  the  opposition  of  the  trustees.  At  theclose 
of  the  evidence,  the  chairman  announced  that  the 
committee  found  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  proved 
so  far  a'i  related  to  the  opening  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
B'ields,  but  upon  the  question  of  by-laws  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  proposals  of  the  County 
Council,    and    they    suggested  that  the   trustees 


should  confer  with  the  London  County  Council 
and  submit  to  that  committee  what  they  (the  trus- 
tees) proposed. 


The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 

Ag  will  be  seen  by  our  advertisement  cjlurans,  the 
annual  dinner  of  this  institution,  arranged  for  March 
22,  has,  by  the  request  of  the  chairman.  Baron 
Ferdin.ind  de  Rothschild,  been  postponed  to  Wednes- 
day, April  2(1. 

Clearing  a  pond.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  of 
any  way  that  1  can  get  rid  of  Bullrushes  in  a  lake 
where  there  is  about  2  feet  of  water?  I  cannot  drain 
it,  as  there  are  a  good  many  trout  in  it,  and  some 
parts  are  very  deep.  Also  do  you  know  of  any  way 
of  destroying,  in  a  lake  about  10  feet  deep,  weeds 
which  are  so  thick,  that  they  are  putting  a  stop  to 
all  fishing  ?— W.  A.  S. 

*jf*  It  is  surely  possible  to  lower  the  water  at 
the  best  season  of  the  year,  and  clear  the  lake  of 
the  mud,  &c.  This  is  what  we  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  with  the  greatest  success. — Ed. 

Grubs  in  Fern  pots. — Would  you  please  name 
enclosed  grubs  !  I  find  them  in  large  numbers 
every  year  when  shaking  out  Adiantums,  especially 
A.  cuneatum. — J.  R.ilNBOW. 

*jf*  Your  Adiantums  are  attacked  by  the  grubs 
of  the  black  Vine  weevil.  There  is  nothing  practi- 
cally to  be  done  as  regards  destroying  the  grubs 
but  picking  them  out  from  among  the  roots.  If 
you  apply  any  insecticides  which  will  kill  the  grubs, 
you  will  kill  your  plants  as  well.  Later  on  in  the 
season  when  the  weevils  are  about,  and  you  find 
the  leaves  of  various  plants  eaten  by  them,  shake 
such  plants  at  night  over  a  white  sheet.  The  weevils 
hide  themselves  most  cunningly  during  the  day, 
and  only  come  out  at  night  to  feed,  when  if  they 
are  surprised  by  a  bright  light  they  often  fall  as  if 
dead,  and  remain  perfectly  motionless  for  a  minute 
or  so,  so  that  it  is  as  well  to  put  the  plants  which 
are  thought  to  be  attacked  on  a  white  cloth  or 
sheet  before  nightfall.— G.  S.  S. 

■Varieties  of  Impatiens  Sultani. — This  well- 
known  plant  is  represented  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  a  charming  series  of  forms,  sports  from  the 
type,  and  making  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  colours. 
One  in  particular  is  of  value,  the  flowers  of  a  soft 
salmon  hue,  quite  distinct  and  attractive,  well 
woith  growing  largely.  There  are  several  plants 
bearing  flowers  of  shades  of  this  colour,  whilst  we 
get  also  an  intense  crimson.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  still  further  variety  in  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  will  be  gained,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  I.  Sultani  is  given  to  this  sporting,  as  it  is  a 
bright  and  thoroughly  useful  plant  for  the  warm 
house.  

Vegetable  Marrows  on  trellis-work  (TT.  S., 
Cori7ijf).— Please  make  your  question  more  eipUcit. 
Names  of  plants. — D.  Dou-deswell. — 1,  Daphne 

Mezereum  :  2,  Clematis  indivisa. A.  Appleton. — 1, 

possibly  Bras.savola  liueata ;  2,  Lielia  anceps  San- 
deriarui^ 

"The  GaFden  "  Monthly  Pans  —  riiu  journal  w  puo- 

lUhed  in  ntatly  hound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volu  nes.  Price 
\8.  6d.  ;  p:>st  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  sit  of  volumi  of  Thb 
Gardes /rom  its  rommsnceme it  to  end  oj  li:'2  forty  tiro  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12i. 

••GaT-dsnlng  lUustpatad"  Monthly  Parts.  —  JTim 
journal  is  published  in.  neatly  bound  Monthly  Pdrti,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  tj  t\;  itsus  of  ilte 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d. ;  post  free,  8d. 

"Kapm  and  Home"  Monthly  Pa-Vis.— This  journal  is 
published  in  mxtly  bound  Monthly  Parti,  in  which  forn  it  is 
mjst  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  tie  yearly 
volumes.     Prize  5d.;  post  free,  8i. 

*' Hardy  Flowers." — (living  descriptions  OJ  upwards  o, 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  ioUh  directijns 
for  their  arrang^mert,  culture,  *:.  Fifth  and  Popular 
Bditinn,  \s.;  post  free.  It.  id. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  fop  \S5Z.— Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Hiirticulturai  Trade.  The 
Lists  <■/  Gardens  and  Co:n:lr,i  Seats  (containing  over  9000)  hare 
been  very  carefully  and  ejhanvely  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  7nost  comvleie  ei'tr  published.     Friee  }s.:  ty  post.  Is.  ?d. 

Alt  of  our  readt'S  tcho  are  interested  in  the  miproveotent  0/ 
cottije  homes  are  Uivited  to  kelp  us  to  make  Coitage  Gar- 
dening known.  It  is  published  at  the  very  louest  pri,e  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  vnll 
be  sent  for  distribution,  free  by  the  publishers,  M'tsrs.  CasseU 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauoage  Luigate  Hill  B.C 
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LEATHERITE 

THE  NEW  GARDEN  HOSE. 

Lightest  and  Strongest  Pipe  in  ttie  Mari(el      Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


soiLiE   iviak:e:rs 


TEE  XrOHTHEEir  EUBBSE  C0MPAIT7, 


R.  HALLIDAY  &  CO. 

hothouse:   BUI]:<I>X:RS  Ac  ECOrr-'SirAT'ER  ■EUGI'lfEE'RB 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    WORKS.    MIDDLETON,    MANCHESTER. 

Vineries,  Stoves,  Greenhouses,  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  &e.,  constructed  on  onr 
improved  plan  ai'e  the  perfection  of  growing  houses,  and  for  practical  utility,  economy,  and  durability  cannot  be 
equalled.     We  only  do  one  class  of  work  and  that  THE  TKRY  BEST. 

Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens  designed  architecturally  correct  without  the  assistance  of  anyone 
out  of  our  firm  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest.   Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus,  with  really  reliable  Boilers, 
erected  and  success  guaranteed  in  all  cases.  Melon  Frames,  Sashes,  Hot-bed  Boxes,  &c.,  always  in  stock. 
Plafii,  Eitimatti,  and  Catalogues  free.     Oustottiers  uaited  on  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Our  Maxim  is  and  always  has  been-  

IIOBEBATE  CHAKOESI     FIKST-CLASS  WOBK!!     THE  BEST  MATERIAIiS ! !  I 


rrsa.© 


o-ved     G-^x^dexi.    G-xi-XX^r. 


(VINOE'  -f  PATENT) 
Thisuseful  invention  isagreat  improvement  on  theordinary  Gar- 
den Grating,  and  is  especially  sviitaWe  for  hilly  »  alks  and  drives. 
As  they  never  get  stopped  by  rubbish  or  sand  they  effectually 
prevent  the  washing  away  of  the  gravel  in  heavy  storms,  and 
they  save  half  the  labour  in  cleaning  out  the  cesspools.  The 
prices  are :  C-iu.,  Is.  6d.  ;  8-in.,  2s.  ;  10-in.,  3s.  ;  12  in.,  68.  6d.  ; 
15-in..  8j. 
(The  two  larger  sizes  are  very  strong  fvr  carriage  drives.) 


Full  Particulars  asd  Testimonials  on  application. 
58,  CHESTER  ROAD,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N 


As  Flower  and  Tree 
Supports  in  Garden 
and  Greenhouse  are 

unequalled. 
They   are   Strong,  Dur- 
able and  Cheap. 


SEND  for  PRICE  LIST 


Can  be  supplied  in  sizes 
from  2  to  35  feet. 

BAMBOO  Punting  Poles 


B 

A 
M 


1' 6"  long  X  3in.  1/6  100 
2'  „     X  fin.    2/-    ,, 

2'  3"  ,,  X  |in.  2/3  „ 
4'  „  X  iin.  3/-  „ 
4'  ,,  X  fin.  5/-  ,, 
5'  ,,  X  Jin.  12/6  „ 
f,'  „     X  Jin.  16/-    „ 

5'  „  X  Iin.  20/-  „ 
6'  ,,      X  Sin.  13/-    ,, 

6'  „      X  Jill.  17/-    ,, 

1.'  „     X  Iin.  25/-    „ 

7'  ,,     X  Sin.  15/-    ,, 

X  Jin.  20/- 
in.  30'- 


BAMBOO  Yacht  Masts       ■y""'Bk    7'  ■•      ■    Iin.  30'-    ., 

bamBoos 


FEABCE  &  HEATLE7 

Winter  Gardens, 
ConserTatories,  &c.,  &c. 

In  all  Styles. 
Plans  and  Estimates  on  ap- 
plication. Surveys  made. 

Greenhouses,  Propagators,  &c. 

Kno  Ittiislraled  Catalogue  Three  Stamps.     Lists  Free. 
MT  BEST  WORK   ONLY  AT   REASONABLE    PRICES. 

The  Nni-tli  L.iii.lMn  llnrtii'iiltiiral  Works, 

644  to  646,  HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


BAMBOOS    for  Tennis- 
court  Enclosures 
BAMBOOS  for  Furniture 

Making 
BAMBOOS  for  Curtain 

Poles 

BAMBOOS    for    Garden 

Arches 

PRICE  LIST  FREE, 

Xernu — Ca.sh  icith  Order. 


O 

o 


iPKLlAL   OFFER 

Our  Popular  58.  Bundle 
containing  150  Bamboos 
nsstd.  sizes  from  1  ft.  6 
ui.  up  to  7  ft.  long. 


The    Bamboo    Co. 

(Late  tra<liug  ;is  A.  Evan 

Ilavies), 
58,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. London. 


EPPS'S  Selected  PEAT 

For    ORCHIDS,  Stove    Plants,   Hardwood    ditto.   Ferns   and 

Rhododtndrons,  l>v  Sack,  Yard,  Ton  or  Truck  Liad. 

SPECIAL  ORCHID  PEAT,  in  Sacks  only. 

Rich  Fibrous  Loam,  superior  Leaf-mould,  crystal  coarse  and 

fine  Silver  Sand,   Charcoal,   '  ocoa  nut    Fibre    Refuse,   Fresh 

Sohasnum.  Patent  Manures,  Fertilisers,  Insecticides,  and  all 

other  Garden  Rtnuisites.     PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PE4T  DEPOT,  RINGWOOD,  HANTS. 


C.  FRAZERS  EXECDTORS, 

HORTICULTORAL  BUILDERS, 


Garden  Hose,  1893. 
1893,  Garden  Hose. 

The  Sphincter  Hose  &  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd. 

9,  MOORFIELDS,  LOHDON,  E.C. 

New  Price  List  for  this  year's  Garden  Hose 
season  now  ready,  post  free  on  application.  To  all 
who  will  anticipate  their  requirements  and  order  at 
once,  a  la:  ge  reduction  from  list  price  is  offered. 
This  advartage  will  have  to  be  withdrawn  when 
season  oper.s  in  April. 


■5 


No.  57.-MELON  AND  CDCUMBER  FRAME. 

Tlie  illustration  shuwa  a  Three-light  Frame,  12  ft.  lung  by  6ft. 
wide;  height  at  front  11  in.,  height  at  bick  22  in.  Made  of 
thoroughly  seasoned  redwood  deal,  sides  and  ends  It  in.  thick, 
screwed  together  at  the  angles,  and  with  the  necessary  part- 
ing pieces  and  nmners  for  the  lights,  which  are  2  in.  thick, 
strengthened  with  iron  bar  across,  and  fitted  with  iron  handle 
cumplete.  All  parts  painted  three  coats  of  best  oil  colour,  and 
hght  glazed  with  2l-oz.  glass,  nailed  aLd  bedded  in  good  putty 


Length.     Width, 

1  Light  Frame,  4  feet  by  6  feet 

2  ......... 

3 
4 
5 
6 


Reduced 

Cash  Pricis, 

Cai-riage    Paul. 

Cases  extra, 

allojced 
ifretwned. 


£  a.  d. 

2  0  0 

3  0  0 

4  5  0 

5  10  0 

6  15  0 
0 


8  feet  by  6  feet 
]]  ii       12  feet  by  6  feet 

„  „       16  feet  by  6  ftfet 

„  „      20  feet  by  6  feet 

,,  „       24  feet  by  6  feet    \         ..,-  —  —         /      -    v    , 

Cai-riage  paid  to  all  Goods  Stations  in  England  and  Wales 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

New  niustraled  Catalogue  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
Garden  Frames,  Poultry  Houses,  Dog  Kennels,  &c.,  post  free 
fur  six  stamps. 


QREAT  REDUCTION  IN  FRAMES. 

OUR   WELL-KNOWN   MAKE. 


PORTABLE  PLANT  FRAMES. 

These  Frames  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
together  and  talcen  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  anyone. 


Sizes  and  Prices.    Glazed  and  Painted. 


6  f  ►.  long  by  3  ft.  wide 


E8  ft. 

12  ft. 
6  f. 

13  ft. 
18  ft. 


4  ft. 

4  ft. 

B  ft. 

5  ft. 

6  ft. 


Cash  Prices. 

Carriage 

Paid. 


£  s. 
O 
5 
O 


4 


2  15 
4  15 

\5  12 


Larger  sizts  at  proportionate  prices. 


R,    HALLIDAY   &   CO. 

KOTAL  HORTICULTUEAL  WORKS, 

MIDDLETON,    MANCHESTER, 

London  Agent  -Mr.   H.  Skelton,  Seedsman,  &c.,  2,  Holloway 
Road,  N. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL 

The  English  ])ul.ilic  .are  only  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
Anthracite  Coal  for  house  use  (in  stoves)  and  hortic\lltural  re- 
quirements, and  those  trying  it  should  take  care  that  no  poor 
quality  is  supplied,  as  it  is  iujurious  both  to  the  health  of  people 
and  plants  from  the  sulphur  fumes  given  off.  Should  you  have 
diflBculty  iu  getting  the  i  ight  kind,  so  many  poor  qualities  being 
offered,  write  direct  to 

Messrs.  DOBELL  &  CO., 

ROCK  CASTLE  COLLIERY,  LLANDBBIE,  SOUTH  WALES, 
who  will  send  a  truck  of  five  to  ten  tons,  to  any  Railway  Station, 
of  theurown  "  True  Vein,"  the  best  on  the  market.  Write  for 
prices  direct  if  your  own  coal  merchant  does  not  keep  Dobell's 
"  Trvie  Vein,"  and  thus  save  much  disappointment. 


GLASS!   CHEAP  GLASS! 

IN  STOCK  SIZES. 

,„„,.  „  _,  n2X10,  18X12,18X14, -24X14 
15-oz.,  per  100  ft.,  8s.  ed.  J  14x12,  20X12,  18>116,  24X16 
21-oz.,         „  llB.  6d.      \  16X12,  16X14,  V0X16,  24X18,  4c. 

H  X  3  prepared  Sash  Bar,  at  63.  per  100  feet  ;  Flooring,  at 
5s.  lid.  ptr  square ;  Matching,  at  48. ;  2  X  4,  at  Jd.  per  foot  run  ; 
2  X  7,  at  Id.     Ironmongery,  Paints,  &c.    Catalogues  Free. 

<xxie:  cke:ji.p  ihtooxs  compa.xtv' 

72,  B18HOPSOATK  Street  Witein,  London,  K.C. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mond  Nature  ;  ch:iiif?e  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— S/taAe^peare. 


Rose   Garden. 


ROSES  AjS^D  the  PAST  WINTER. 

It  may  interest  a  large  number  of  your  readers, 
more  especially  those  who  are  rosarians,  to 
know  what  the  leading  professional  and  ama- 
teur growers  have  to  say  as  to  the  wintering  of 
their  plants,  and  also  as  to  their  present  appear- 
ance before  and,  where  completed,  after  prun- 
ing. 

With  the  object  of  ascertaining  these  points 
both  for  my  own  instruction  and  guidance  and 
also  for  general  information,  I  have  recently 
written  to  the  leading  Rose  growers,  and  now 
am  able  to  place  before  you  their  views.  The 
general  opinion  is  almost  unanimous,  and  to  the 
effect  that  the  winter  has  left  most  Rose  plants, 
even  Teas,  almost  unscathed,  and  that,  except 
where  wood  was  unripened,  the  severe  frosts  of 
midwinter  have  done  very  little  harm.  This 
has  al.so  been  my  experience  with  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  but  although  well  protected  with 
Bracken,  my  half-standard  Teas  have  in  several 
cases  been  killed.  More  especially  has  this 
happened  to  Ernest  Metz,  which,  I  fear,  is  any- 
thing but  a  strong  or  satisfactory  Rose  for  our 
climate.  I  especially  mention  this  Rose,  as 
in  the  last  two  winters  I  have  lost  most  of  my 
trees  of  this  variety,  and  as  further  proof  of  the 
dLfficulty  which  even  the  great  growers  have  to 
get  their  plants  into  a  healthy  state  and  thereby 
have  good  blooms,  no  flowers  of  this  variety 
were  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  N.  R.  S.  meet- 
ings in  1801  and  1802  even  in  a  class  reserved 
each  year  for  this  Rose.  In  addition  to  Ernest 
Metz  I  have  also  lost  half- standards  of  Nadail- 
lac,  Innocente  Pirola,  Mine,  de  Watteville, 
Mrs.  James  Wilson,  Ethel  Brownlow,  and  The 
Bride,  several  of  each  of  these  kinds  having 
been  totally  killed. 

The  weather  recently  has  been  mild,  but  on  the 
day  I  write  these  notes  (March  18)  the  wind  is 
blowing  coldly  from  the  N.N.W.,  the  thermome- 
ter at  9  a.m.  is  below  40°, and  during  the  last  two 
nights  it  has  been  down  to  28°,  but  as  there  is  no 
dampness  in  the  air,  this  change  may  not  do  much 
harm.  If  we  are  lucky  enough  to  have  no  great 
and  adverse  changes  in  the  weather,  the  pros- 
pects of  rosarians  in  most  parts  of  England  seem 
satisfactory  for  180.3,  and  as  the  season  is  re- 
ported from  north  and  south  as  at  the  moment 
fully  three  weeks  in  advance  of  that  of  1802,  the 
chances  are  in  favour  of  the  great  growers,  even 
from  the  north,  being  able  to  exhibit  in  good 
form  at  our  N.R.  S.  annual  Crystal  Palace  meet- 
ing on  July  1.  It  certainly  is  early  to  calculate 
on  possibilities  or  probabilities  in  the  third 
week  of  March,  but  the  fact  of  many  rosarians 
having  to  prune  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  the 
date  they  usually  begin  work  is  proof  of  the  com- 
parative earliness  of  the  season. 

Last  year  I  did  a  large  part  of  my  pruning, 
certainly  of  the  Teas,  at  Eastertide  ;  this  year  I 
have  already  finished  cutting  my  H.P. 's:  and 
from  Colchester,  Hitchin,  Berkhamsted,  Work- 
sop, Reigate,  Windsor,  Cheshunt,  and  other 
headquarters  of  Rose  growing  I  hear  the  same 
tale.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to  act  promptly 
in   the    case   of   H.  P.'s,  iw   the   sap   has   been 


flowing  so  freely,  that  there  was  danger  of  the 
low  dormant  buds,  from  which  the  finest  exhibi- 
tion Roses  come,  being  developed  prematurely, 
thereby  endangering  the  exhibitors'  prospects. 
Except  in  the  cases  "of  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 
and  Gustave  Piganeau,  of  which  Roses  two  of 
our  most  eminent  amateur  rosarians  have 
written  to  me  in  condemnation  as  not  at  all 
satisfactory  in  growth,  most  H.P.'s  have 
developed  exceptionally  good  wood,  well  ma- 
tured and  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  In 
regard  to  Gustave  Piganeau,  I  believe  that  the 
professional  opinion  will  ere  long  have  to  be 
materially  altered.  This  Rose  has  been  un- 
wisely "  cracked  up,'  and  even  in  our  revised 
N.R.S.  catalogue  it  is  going  forth  to  rosarians 
as  a  "  reliable  "  Rose  ;  but,"  so  far,  it  has  hardly 
been  exhibited,  except  by  professionals  who 
have  to  grow  by  the  hundred  and  thousand. 
My  own  experience  is  the  same  as  that  of 
everyone  I  have  asked,  namely,  that  Gustave 
Piganeau  is  a  bad  grower,  and  consequently  not 
reliable. 

The  recent  warm  weather  has  forced  the  Teas 
on,  and  in  a  great  many  gardens  (my  own  in- 
cluded) the  buds  have  started  under  their  winter 
protection  ;  therefore,  when  the  pruning  of 
Teas  is  begun,  the  wood  will  have  to  be  very 
severely  cut  back,  as  the  blanched  buds  are  un- 
likely to  result  satisfactorily.  So  far  as  the 
year  has  gone,  we  may  be  said  to  have  had 
typical  weather  in  each  month.  We  had  severely 
cold  weather,  but  luckily  very  dry,  in  January, 
heavy  rainfall  in  February,  and  now  dry  and 
dusty  weather  in  March.  If  the  three  months 
which  have  yet  to  run  before  the  Rose  season  be 
in  its  zenith  are  of  the  proverbial  types  of  which 
we  often  read,  but  .seldom  enjoy,  then  we  may 
look  forward  to  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  Rose 
years  which  we  have  had  in  the  last  decade. — 
Charles  J.  Grahajie,  Croydon. 

PS, —Notwithstanding  severe  frosts  on  the 
10th,  20th,  and  21st,  the  dry  atmosphere  will 
prevent  any  serious  damage  to  Rose  trees. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  rosarians  to  hear 

how  plants  have  fared  during  the  past  winter, 
although  oftentimes  in  districts  but  slightly  re- 
moved' from  one  another  the  reports  will  difJer 
very  much.  From  correspondence  to  hand  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  I  gather  that  my  own 
has  been  an  average  expeiience.  The  majority  of 
plants  look  very  well,  but  some  few  kinds  that 
liave  hitherto  been  h;irdy  with  me  nre  almost 
killed  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  in 
Jnnuary.  Ethel  Brownlow  is  an  example  among 
the  Teas,  with  CamiHe  Bernardin  and  Mme.  A'ictor 
Verdier  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetn.il  cla^s.  Stnange  to 
say,  Lamarque  and  Celine  Forestier,  two  Roses 
generally  tender  with  me.  have  come  through  the 
winter  remarkably  well,  their  wood  being  scarcely 
affected.  Roses  planted  early  in  the  autumn  are 
looking  paiticularly  well,  while  the  wet  weather 
of  the  latter  part  of  February  has  helped  the 
appearance  of  spring-planted  beds.  The  prospects 
for  the  coming  season  can  generally  be  fairly  well 
gauged  at  pruning  time.  The  wood  this  season 
is  lather  firmer  and  better  than  I  anticipated, 
very  little  brown  pith  being  found.  Strong-grow- 
ing'Teas  and  Noisettes  also  look  well,  and  promise 
a  good  crop  upon  last  season's  wood.  L'Ideal  has 
proved  itself  hardier  than  William  Allen  Richard- 
son, and  the  wood  of  climVang  Perle  des  Jardins 
stands  the  winter  well.  At  the  time  of  writing  we 
have  had  some  sharp  frosts  after  the  late  milder 
weather.  G°  on  the  17th  and  8°  on  the  18th.  I  do 
not  think  the  sap  in  my  own  plants  has  risen 
sufficientlv  for  this  to  injure  them.  When  the 
sap  is  well  on  the  rise  and  new  growth  just  com- 
mencing, a  frost  of  this  .severity  often  does  much 
harm.  Fortunately,  Roses  are  not  nearly  so  for- 
ward in  growth  as  is  usual  towards  the  end  of 
March  ;  even  on  walls  their  growth  is  quite  three 
weeks  behind  that  of  some  seasons. 


Budded  stocks  of  last  season  also  look  well. 
Although  many  of  my  dwarf  Rose  buds  weie 
encased  in  ice  for  two  or  three  weeks,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  they  look  but  little  the  worse,  and 
show  every  prospect  of  breaking  strongly.  Cleo- 
patra and  Ernest  Metz.  the  two  grand  Teas  of  last 
summer,  have  again  come  through  the  ordeal  very 
well.  At  present  Cleopatra  is  one  of  my  forwardcst 
and  most  promising  varieties.  On  walls  I  consider 
we  have  an  excellent  prospect  of  a  good  crop, 
owing  to  the  well-ripened  state  of  the  wood  and 
the  present  backwardness  of  the  plants.  Roses 
will  have  to  come  on  very  rapidly  indeed  if  any 
ordinary  spring  frosts  are  to  injure  them  much.  I 
hope  they  will  not  have  so  severe  a  test  as  that 
of  June  17  last,  when  we  had  10°  of  frost  here.— 
R.,  Veil  field,  Siisse.r. 


A  good  Rose  (Gloire  de  Dijon). — As  an  all- 
round  hardy  Kose  perhaps  no  other  variety  can 
quite  equal  this.  An  arch  or  succession  of  arches 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon  has  a  fine  appearance  when  well 
covered,  but  probably  the  best  use  we  can  make  of 
this  Rose,  and  one  which  will  show  it  off  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  is  to  cover  a  building,  wall,  or 
any  space  not  suitable  for  fruit,  kc,  where 
the  young  shoots  can  extend.  Being  a  strong 
grower,  it  revels  in  plenty  of  room,  and  will  gener- 
ally thrive  in  any  position.  By  planting  north  and 
south  we  can  have  a  continual  succession  of  bloom, 
while  in  a  shady  or  very  sheltered  place  the  buds 
and  blooms  will  be  extra  fine  and  perfect  in  the 
character  of  their  tint  and  form.  This  Rose  may 
be  successfully  propagated  by  cuttings  in  October. 
Choose  a  shady  border  and  sandy  soil.  Roses,  es- 
pecially climbers,  will  be  much  benefited  by  liquid 
manure  and  other  stimulants. — E.  W.  B. 

Boaa  pyrenaica. — According  to  my  experience 
this  is  not  one  of  the  freest  bloomers  of  the  alpine 
species  as  known  in  cultivation,  but  I  say  this  by 
comparison  with  some  that  are  exceedingly  free, 
and  therefore  it  is  after  all  a  fairly  good  bloomer, 
and  it  usually  sets  its  fruit  very  freely.  I  have 
grown  this  Rose  for  a  long  time  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  raised  it  from  seed,  and  even  crossed 
it  success'fuUy  with  Rosa  rugosa.  My  finest  plant, 
however,  is  growing  in  a  due  south  aspect  on  a 
hillock  of  deep  rich  silky  loam,  with  its  roots 
and  stems  among  big  stones  half  buried  in  the 
soil.  Compared  with  other  dwarf  or  alpine 
Roses,  it  is  one'of  the  more  moderate  spreaders, 
that  is  by  means  of  its  root-stocks.— J.  Wood. 

Bose  Gloire  Lyonnaise  (Guillot,  1884)  can 
hardly  be  called  a  yellow  Hybrid  Perpetual,  as  the 
raiser  claimed  for  it.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Baroness  Rothschild  and  Mme.  Falcot.  consequently 
not  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  at  all.  The  growth  is 
surprising  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  habit  of  the 
parent  plants.  Neither  of  these  has  the  least 
tendency  towards  the  long  growth  made  by  Gloire 
Lyonnaise.  and  which  often  reaches  G  feet  to  10 
feet.  Nor  do  they  flower  so  well  as  this  variety 
when  pegged  down  ;  inc!eed,  this  is  the  best  way 
to  cuUivate  it  The  colour  is  very  pale  lemon. 
Pegged  down  it  produces  an  enormous  lot  of  flowers, 
that  are  very  useful  for  button-holes,  keeping  their 
shape  well. — R. 

Boses  liable  to  mildew.  —  There  are  a 
few  varieties  of  Roses  which  are  attacked  with 
mildew  much  eariier  and  far  more  severely  than 
others.  We  find  it  on  weak  and  strong  constitu- 
tions, also  upon  the  common  native  Brier.  The 
Manetti  stock  with  the  Banksian  Roses_are  in  my 
opinion  the  two  least  affected.  Among  the  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals  1  should  place  Her  Majesty  as 
being  the  one  most  susceptible  to  this  blight.  It 
is  simply  astonishing  how  very  rapidly  plants  of 
this  variety  are  affected  with  and  perfectly 
smothered  in  this  disease.  Such  a  strong  and 
robust  grower  being  affected  so  seriously  is  alto- 
gether against  the  theory  that  Roses  can  grow 
away  from  mildew.  Abel  Carri^re,  another  very 
strong  grower,  is  also  much  subject  to  this  fungus, 
and  I  fancy  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  two 
varieties  catch  the  disease  much  before  any  others 
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of  this  class,  and  are  the  principal  cause  of  a  general 
attack  over  all  of  one's  plants.  Other  kinds  of  Hy- 
brid Pfrpetu-»ls  that  are  more  than  ordinarily  sub- 
ject to  it  are  lime.  Gabriel  Lnizet,  La  Rosiere, 
VioIe'.t3  Bouyer,  Magna  Charta,  Camille  Bernardin, 
Jules  Margottin,  Mme.  Lacharme,  Comtesse  de 
Serenye,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Charles  Darwin, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Edouard  Morren,  and 
Fran(;-ois  Michelon.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
two  or  three  which  seem  mildew-proof— Ulrich 
Brunner  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise  for  'e.xample.  In 
the  fo-ciUed  Hybrid  Tea  class  we  also  find  several 
very  susceptible  to  mildew.  Many  of  the  early 
introductions  of  the  late  Henry  Bennett  were  very 
liaVe  ti  th's  disea.=e.  Among  ihe  true  Teas,  Sou- 
veni-  de  Paul  Neron  takes  Ihe  place  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  closely  followed  by  Innocente 
Pirola  and  Edith  Giflford.  Most  of  the  varieties 
styled  evergreen  are  peculiarly  exempt  from  mil- 
dew. There  must  be  something  very  sensitive  in 
the  constitution  of  Her  Majesty  and  Souvenir  de 
Paul  Neron,  or  such  good  growers  would  not  be  so 
much  more  prone  to  ca'ch  and  foster  this  disease 
than  others  of  a  far  weaker  character.  Once  get 
th  s  fungus  among  the  plants  the  spores  will  rapidly 
attack  all  the  stock,  and  the  effect  will  be  very 
disastrous  unless  prompt  and  eflfectual  measures 
are  taken  directly  it  is  discovered.— R. 


ROSES  AND  CLEMATISES. 
A  PRETTIER  combination  than  that  formed  by  a 
judicious  use  of  these  two  grand  flowers  would  be 
hard  to  find.  Where  the  strong-growing  Roses 
are  in  beds  and  pegged  down,  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  fees  the  beds  almost 
quite  bare  of  flowers.  This  is  so  easily  remedied 
by  following  the  p'an  here  given,  and'  as  we  are 
now  upon  the  point  of  pruning  and  generally 
doing  up  such  beds,  these  few  remarks  may  be 
seasonable.  Unlike  many  suggestions,  this  one 
mvy  be  fully  realised  during  the  first  season  pro- 
vided your  Roses  are  established.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  order  of  plants  so  distinct  as  these  two,  and 
which  will  thrive  more  satisi'actorilv  under' pre 
cisely  similar  conditions.  Where  peggeddown 
Roses  are  to  be  cultivated  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection, it  is  best  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the 
wood  that  has  flowered  soon  after  the  plants 
have  bloomed..  Bat  oftentimes  this  is  not 
done,  owing  to  pressure  of  work  and  the  great 
di.slike  many  amateurs  have  to  cutting  away 
healthy-looking  wood  from  their  plants  while  in 
full  growth.  Fortunately,  the  Clematis  will  give 
a  grand  show  of  bloom  from  the  time  tho  Roses 
of  this  class  are  practically  over  for  the  season 
until  very  late  in  the  autumn,  especially  if  those 
of  the  Jackmanni  class  be  used.  This  class  being 
more  or  less  herbaceous  perennials  also  renders 
then  amenable  to  a  course  of  treatment  which  fits 
in  eminently  with  that  needed  amone  needed- 
down  Roses.  ^   ^  ^** 

Having  cut  away  superfluous  wood  and  forked 
in  the  manure  placed  among  the  Roses  durin^ 
winter,  plant  a  fe%v  Clematises  among  them  before 
pegging  down  the  Roses.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  Clematises  bs  placed  between  the  rows  of 
Roses,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  to  every  two  of  the 
latter.  I  advise  the  use  of  the  Jackmanni  class 
because  its  wood  is  practically  useless  the  follow- 
ing season  after  blooming,  the  growth  almost  al- 
ways dying  down  to  the  base  annually.  It  has  a 
further  quality  most  suitable  to  our  purpose  in 
that  of  blooming  upon  wood  made  the  same  sum- 
mer. The  plants  will  make  loni;  growths  that  will 
intertwine  themselves  among  the  Roses,  thus 
gaining  sufficient  natural  support,  while  the  whole 
may  be  readily  removed  late  in  the  autumn  and 
at  a  most  convenient  time  for  admitting  air  to 
the  most  valuable  Rose  wood  and  assisting  in  its 
better  ripening  for  blooming  the  next  season  Be- 
fore the  blooms  are  over  from  such  varieties  of 
Roses  as  are  most  suitable  f»r  p9crgi„g  down 
the  plants  will  be  throwing  further  strong  shoots 
from  their  base.  These  should  be  left  intact  at 
the  time  of  cutting  away  the  growths  of  both 
Ko.^es  and  Clematises  th\t  hare  already  fl  we-ed 
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Strong  growths  do  not  always  start  from  the  true 
b.ise  of  the  Rose,  sometimes  breaking  about  a  foot 
or  so  from  the  bottom  of  the  previous  breaks. 
These  also,  when  a  sufficient  number  do  not  start 
from  the  base  proper,  should  be  saved  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner. 

Clematises  and  Itoses  are  both  very  hungry 
feeders  and  require  generous  treatment.  They 
can  be  mulched  with  manure  and  the  whole  routine 
of  their  cultivation  carried  on  upon  the  same  lines. 
Aft-r  having  forked  in  the  manure  applied  last 
autumn  and  planted  the  Clematises,  give  a  farther 
slight  dressing  bsfore  proceeding  to  peg  down  the 
Roses.  Snails  are  particularly  fond  of  the  young 
Clematis  shoots  as  they  break  in  the  spring,  and  I 
find  a  slight  dusting  of  lime  sprinkled  over  them 
occasionally  is  a  good  preventive  and  easily 
applied.  This  class  of  Clematis,  of  which  Jack- 
manni is  taken  as  a  type,  annua  ly  makes  growths 
some  10  feet  to  20  feet  in  length,  blooming  from 
under  each  leaf  as  soon  as  the  wood  has  attained 
full  length.  Like  the  strong  growing  Roses,  when 
pegged  down  these  Clematises  are  the  most  profuse 
ind  certain  bloomers  of  their  genus,  and  will  in- 
variably make  a  grand  display. 

Where  ample  room  exists  a  grand  effect  is  gained 
by  planting  a  whole  bed  with  one  variety  of  Rose 
and  Clematis.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  colour 
in  both  of  these,  and  with  a  little  forethought  they 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  suitable  contrasts 
to  one  another,  the  Roses  being  in  perfection  dur- 
in?  July,  and  followed  by  the  Clematises  through- 
out the  whole  of  August  and  September. 

RiDGEWOOD. 
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SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Ella  O-ordon  (VV.  Paul  and  Son,  18=4)  was  cue 
(if  my  lifst  and  brightest  autumnal  Roses  last  year. 
.A  tool  grower,  deep  cherry-crimson  ia  colou-,  and  a' 
ftraud  acquisition  to  th's  sliade.  It  is  a  brighter  form 
of  Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  and  good  in  every  respect.— H. 

Ethel  Brownlow  (A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  1887) 
ad .anced  still  furtlior  in  favour  during  the  season  of 
WJi.  It  is  a  di.stinet  light  rosy  flesh-coloured  Tea, 
liavini;  a  shglit  shade  of  orange-salmon  when  first 
opened,  of  most  perfect  shape,  and  if  well  thinned 
out,  by  no  means  a  small  Rose.  A  grand  grower,  very 
free  bloomer,  exquisitely  sweet  scented,  and  lasting 
fresh  for  a  long  time. 

Sir  Josepli  Paxton  (Laffay,  1852)  is  a  very 
early  flowering  Bourbon,  and  one  of  the  best  and 
hardiest  Roses  for  a  wall  or  house.  It  never 
fails  to  give  a  good  crop  of  bloom  and  forms  a  per- 
fect bower  or  screen  of  Roses.  The  co'our  is  clear 
lilac-rose,  very  sweet-scented,  and  a  great  favourite 
in  cottage  gardens. 

Princess  of  Wales  (Bennett,  1882)  varies 
very  much  in  colour,  sometimes  having  a  great  re- 
semblance to  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  but  it  usually 
possesses  much  more  rosy  yellow  and  salmon  than 
that  variety.  While  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  to 
forin  grand  blooms,  it  is  a  rather  better  grower,  and 
during  a  hot  summer  is  grand. 

Camille  Bernardin  (Gautreau,  1865)  must  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  most  certain  and  reliable 
crimson  Roses  of  imbricated  form  that  we  have.  The 
blooms  are  always  of  good  shape  and  invariably 
appear  in  the  large  winning  stands.  The^edges 
of  the  petals  reflex  slightly,  and  are  paler  than  the 
body  of  the  flower.  It  is  one  of  our  most  fragrant 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.— R. 

Mme.  Hosts  (Guillot,  1887)  is  already  recog- 
nised as  one  of  our  most  useful  and  reliable  Teas. 
It  has  the  same  grand  lasting  qualities  as  Anna 
Ollivier,  also  resembling  that  variety  in  habit  and 
shape.  The  colour  is  a  pale,  but  clear  lemon- 
yellow.  One  may  occasionally  get  an  Anna  Ollivier 
that  would  pass  for  this  variety,  but  Mme.  Hoste 
is,  as  a  rule,  very  constant  and  true. 

Souvenir  de  S.  A  Prince  (Prince,  1889).— 
Although  Niphetos  must  still  rank  as  the  best 
whfe  Rose,  this  variety  undoubtedly  comes  next. 
A  fi.^:ed  sp  rt  from  S)uvenird'an  Ami,  it  is  ejua'ly 
vigorus  and  possesses  the  sam?  grand  perfume. 


The  Queen,  an  American  spoit  from  the  same  va- 
riety, is  synonymous,  but  priority  should  be  eiven 
to  the  above  name,  it,  having  been  introduced 
slightly  in  advance  of  The  Queen. 

Sir  Roland  Hill  (Mack,  1888)  was  very  good 
with  me  last  season.  It  is  too  dark  to  fit  the  de- 
scription of  port-wine  colour,  and  may  be  better 
described  as  of  a  deep  velvety  plum  shade.  This 
grand  Rose  is  a  sport  from  Charles  Lefebvre,  and 
has  the  reputation  of  reverting  back  to  this  va- 
riety ;  but  I  have  not  found  such  the  case,  although 
I  have  grown  many  hundreds  of  it  since  it  first 
came  into  commerce.  With  me  the  growth  is  rather 
weaker  and  decidedly  more  tender  than  tliat  of  C. 
Lefebvre.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  Roses  we 
have. — R. 


PURPLE  IN  FLOWERS. 

1  WILL  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  publish  at  your 
early  convenience  the  subjoined  statement,  which 
I  received  to  day  from  the  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  It  is  upon  the  subject  of  "  purple  in 
flowers,"  in  which  he  is  interested. — Hbnkt  Ew- 

BANK. 

The  statement  runs  as  follows  :  — 

A  few  worJs  are  necessary  in  reply  to  Mr.  Engle- 
heart's  last  lettter.  I  have  no  wish  to  go  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  his  letter  or  my  own  he  the 
more  illogical,  although  retaining  a  ttrong  conviction 
on  tlie  subjoc'".  1  will  content  myself  with  a  few 
statements  of  fact,  which,  I  believe,  are  well  founded 
and  the  bearing  of  wh'cli  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

1.  In  zoological  terminology  it  is  not  necessary  to 
place  the  generic  and  specific  use^  of  the  same  term 
in  juxtaposition.  Such  terms  occur  freely  in  descrip- 
tive and  anatomical  science,  as  we'l  aS  in  classifica- 
tion, and  in  the  former  any  such  necessity  would  he 
extremely  cumbrous. 

2.  Logically,  there  is  no  difference  between  such  a 
double  employment  and  that  of  the  word  "  purple." 
Mr.  Engleheart  wcmld  probably  admit  this  if  he  also 
admitted  the  specific  use  of  the  latter  Wi->rd,  a  use 
which  he  will  find  hard  to  deny  al't"r  the  example 
mentioned  below. 

3.  The  adjective  "bright  "  Is  not  necessary  for  the 
specific  use  of  purple  by  Mr.  Nicholson.  It  has  no 
value  for  Mr.  Engleheart's  contention.  I  merely 
quoted  this  instance  because  it  was  applied  to  a 
species  of  the  genus  under  discussion — Solanum.  If  I 
had  thought  that  any  argument  would  have  been 
founded  upon  the  use  of  the  adjective  "bright,"  I 
should  have  selected  another  example. 

4.  Iporoaea  pulchella  is  described  by  Nicholson  as 
purple  ;  I.  platensis  as  violet.  But  this  is  only  a  single 
example.  Nicholson  often  uses  the  term  in  a  specific 
sense,  and  Mr.  Engleheart's  failure  to  meet  with  it 
seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  very  superficial  examina- 
tion. It  is  quite  natural  for  Mr.  Engleheart  under 
the  circumstances  to  question  the  authority  of  Nichol- 
son, but  this  course  does  not  help  his  p)Eition,  for  he 
not  only  maintained  that  the  specific  use  is  mistaken, 
but  also  that  it  does  not  exist. 

5.  It  ise'sv,  therefore,  to  meet  Mr.  Engleheart's  asser- 
tion that  "  the  immutable  laws  of  thought'*  prevent 
purple  from  being  used  in  any  but  a  generic  sense,  and 
the  other  similar  statements  in  his  concluding  para- 
graph. Indeed,  even  if  Mr.  Engleheart's  opinion  that 
the  specific  use  of  the  word  is  mistaken  be  granted,  it 
betrays  a  touching,  but  wholly  misplaced  confidence  in 
the  "immutable  laws  of  thought"  to  suppose  that 
they  can  prevent  the  erroneous  use  of  any  word.  The 
above  example  shows  that  its  use  is  not  only  possible, 
but  actual,  and  to  maintaia  the  contrary  is  not  indeed 
'*  a  confusion  of  both  thought  and  language,"  but;  is 
more  dangerous  ttill — it  is  an  inaccuracy. 

6.  As  to  Jlr.  H.  Selfe- Leonard,  perhaps  Mr.  Engle- 
heart's last  letter,  appearing  with  his  own,  may  en- 
lighten him  on  the  controversy,  and  show  that  the 
issue  is  wider  than  he  supposes,  and  includes  the 
question  of  the  specific  use  of  purple.  He  should 
also  remember  that  a  word  may  be  accurate  and  yet 
entirely  inappropriate  and  useless,  aMd  that  this  ia 
certainly  the  case  when  a  generic  colour  term  is  em- 
ployed to  describe  flowers  of  fixed  and  definite  shades. 
When  he  fpeaks  of  Mr.  Ewbank's  "  indictment,"  he 
seems  to  forget  that  Mr,  Engleheart  was  distinctly 
the  aggressor. 

The  English  Flawe*  Garden.  —  ilesipm,  Views  and 
Plans.  Third  edition,  revised,  with  many  new  Illustrations. 
London:  J.  Murray,  and  through  all  bookitlltrs. 
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WATSONIA  ALBA. 
Thk  annexed  engraving  represents  the  wliite 
Watsonia,  a  plant  which  has  lately  caused  some 
sensation  in  gardening  circles.  The  original 
bulb  was  brought  by  myself  from  the  farm 
"Roman  River,"  in  the  Worcester  Valley, 
about  eighty  miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  was 
found  growing  in  a  peaty,  boggy  marsh,  amongst 
thousands  of  the  common  pink  variety. 

The  proprietor  of  the  farm  had  passed  over 
the  ground  perhaps  hundreds  of  times  during  a 
period  of  ten  years  and  had  never  seen  a  white 
specimen  before,  nor  has  he  seen  another  since. 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  uni<iue  change 
of  colour  without  assignable  cause.  I  have 
found  the  flowers  considerably  improved  by 
cultivation  in  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  light  loam 
and  grown  in  a  damp  locality.  The  flowers  are 
of  the  purest  white,  rivalling  the  white  of 
Camellia  alba  in  purity  of  colour.  I  have  400 
spikes  in  bloom,  and  they  present  a  striking 
appearance  in  the  garden. 

Oct.  10,  1892.  H.  M.  Aruekne. 


A  LONG  SUCCESSION  OF  STOCKS. 

The  good  qu.ilities  of  Stocks  are  well  known  to  all 
lovers  of  flowers,  but  in  only  a  few  cases  can  it  be 
said  that  the  fact  of  its  being  possilile  to  have  them 
nearly  or  quite  all  the  year  romid  has  been  gra»pcd 
and  acted  upon.  During  mild  winters  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  from  strong  plants  in  the  open  air 
repeatedly,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so  nearly  up 
to  January  in  this  year.  Then  came  the  severe 
frost,  and  the  Stocks  suffered  badly  in  common 
with  many  other  things.  Perfectly  hardy  they  are 
not,  there  being,  according  to  my  experience,  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  the  Brompton  as  well  as  the 
East  Lothian  and  other  intermediates  being  com- 
pletely destroyed  occasionally  by  severe  frosts.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  be  certain  of  a  nearly  or  quite 
constant  supply,  recourse  mujt  be  add  to  frame, 
pit,  or  house  culture.  There  are  several  types  of 
Stocks,  and  which  comprise  many  excellent  varie- 
ties. All  things  considered,  the  East  Lothian  va- 
rieties, five  in  number,  are  the  ii.ost  valuable  of  all, 
these  being  very  continuous  flowering,  anrl,  as  before 
stated,  fairly  hardy.  In  the  more  northern  coun- 
ties they  are  far  more  extensively  grown,  and  their 
merits  better  appreciated  than  is  the  case  in  the 
southern  parts  of  our  isles,  though  this  would  not 
be  the  case  if  it  was  generally  known  that  they  do 
not  require  any  very  special  treatment  in  order  to 
have  have  them  at  their  best.  If  the  seed  is  sown 
with  that  of  other  varieties  late  in  March  or  early 
in  April,  the  plants  being  duly  pricked  out  into 
boxes  of  good  soil,  hardened  off,  and  finally  planted 
out  in  well-prepared  beds  or  borders  not  later  than 
the  first  week  in  June,  they  will  commence  flowering 
late  in  July,  and  continue  gay  long  after  the  more 
tender  occupants  of  the  borders  are  crippled  by 
frost,  or  damaged  by  heavy  autumnal  storms. 
They  winter  best  when  on  rather  high  and  dry 
ground,  slopes  and  such  like.  By  sowing  seed 
early  in  May,  and  planting  a  batch  where  they  can 
be  covered  by  frames,  larger  and  better  spikes  will 
be  had  in  the  autumn  and  during  the  winter,  it 
being  also  possible  to  .-af  ely  transplant  these  Stocks 
from  the  open  borders  to  pits  or  frames,  while 
some,  if  preferred,  can  be  placed  in  8-inclr  or 
slighter  larger  pnts.  The  East  Lothians  are  worth 
growing,  even  if  no  protection  is  to  be  afforded 
them. 

Of  the  true  intermediates  there  are  now  four 
distinct  colours  available — crimson,  scarlet,  purple 
and  white — and  it  is  these  that  are  most  generally 
grown  in  pots  under  glass  for  early  spring  flower- 
ing. Well  managed,  or  as  sent  iu  large  numbers  to 
Covent  Garden,  they  are  very  effective,  paying  well 
for  the  trouble  taken  with  them.  In  very  many  cases, 
however,  they  are  kept  in  a  semi-starved  state  in 


small  pots  far  too  long,  the  final  shift  being  given  !  vases.  The  first  packet  or  packets  of  seed  may  be 
after  the  mischief  has  been  done,  ;ind  poor  spindly  ,  sown  at  once,  and  a  succession  be  had  by  sowing 
spikes  of  flowers  are  the  outcome.  The  seed  more  seed  a  month  or  six  weeks  hence.  Raise  in 
should  be  sown  about  the  last  week  in  August,  a  gentle  heat,  and  treat  the  seeJlings  much  as  ad- 
week  later  rather  than  any  earlier,  and  not  in  heat.  |  vised  in  the  case  of  the  intermediates  ;  only  tlie 
Instead  of  placing  the  seedlings  .singly  in  Minch  j  earliest  must  be  kept  in  a  moderately  strong  heat 
pots,  I  prefer  to  place  them  direct  into  their  |  till  they  are  growing  strongly,  after  which  a  shelf 
flowering  pots,  three  plants  in  each  C-inch  pot  '  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  greenhouse  will  bring 
answering  well.  At  first  they  ought  to  be  care-  i  them  along  admirably.  They  can  be  had  in  full 
fidly  watered,  or  the  soil  may  become  sour,  and  !  bloom  early  in  May,  the  successional  batch  being 
during  the  winter  a  greenhouse  shelf  is  the  best  '  at  its   best  perhaps  at  Whitsuntide.     Supposing 

more  plants  are  raised  with 
the  rest  of  the  border  Stocks, 
these  would  be  amongst  the 
first  to  flower,  but  it  is  for 
growing  in  pots  that  I  most 
esteem  this  sturdy  little 
early  form.  The  ordinary 
Ten  -  week  forms,  raised 
under  glass  early  in  April 
and  never  checked,  are 
worthy  occupants  of  mixed 
borders,  but  are  scarcely 
suitable  for  massing,  unless 
those  who  plant  them  in 
that  way  are  prepared  with 
some  kind  of  successional 
plants  to  succeed  the  Stocks 
when  they  collapse  in 
August.  The  new  pyra- 
midal Ten-week  is  superior 
to  the  ordinary  forms, 
these  as  a  rule  producing 
finerspikesof  bloom.  Where 
white  flowers  are  in  de- 
mand, the  comparatively 
new  perpetual  flowering 
type,  of  which  Princess 
Alice  is  as  yet  the  only 
representative,  should  cer- 
tainly be  grown.  Raised 
with  the  Ten-week  and 
duly  planted  out  on  good 
ground,  it  will  commence 
flowering  by  midsummer 
and  continue  gay  till  well 
into  the  autumn.  This 
variety  is  of  a  somewhat 
tall  weedy  habit  of  growth, 
and  pays  well  for  staking 
upright.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  plants  give 
double  flowers,  and  the 
spikes  are  very  handy  for 
cutting  and  packing.  The 
East  Lothians  form  a  good 
natural  succession  to  the 
Ten-week  forms;  so  also 
do  the  earliest  flowering 
autumn  varieties.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  six  distinct 
colours,  and  it  is  a  question 
if  they  differ  greatly,  if  at 
all,  from  the  East  Lothians. 
Any  way.  they  give  a  grand 
display  during  August  and 
September  and  are  proof 
against  all  but  the  most 
severe  frosts.  These  also 
should  be  sown  late  in 
March  or  early  in  April, 
and  never  neglected  from 
the  time  they  are  up  till 
they  are  growing  strongly. 

The  last  to  be  mentioned 
are  the  Lrompton  Stocks. 
The  Old  Scarlet  is  still  the 
favourite  form,  and,  I  think,  the  hardiest,  but  the 
white  variety  is  also  worthy  of  being  grown  ex- 
tensively, packets  of  mixed  colours  being  also 
distributed   by   most   seedsmen.     Late  in  June  is 


Waisonia  alba.    Enijraicd  for  The  Gartikn  fruM  a  photograph  sent  bij 
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place  for  them.  Commence  feeding  when  the 
flower-spikes  are  forming.  To  succeed  these  in- 
termediates, there  is  a  very  charming  form  of  Ten- 
week   Stock   available,   this    being  distributed    in 

this  country  either  as  the  new  forcing  Ten-week   a  good  time  to  sow  the  seed,  the  seedlings  being 
or  Snowflake.     It  is  quite  a  gem  for  pot  work,  each    duly  pricked  out  on  sheltered  borders,  fruit  tree 


plant,  if  well  grown,  producing  a  strong  central 
and  sometimes  side  spikes  of  pure  white,  clove- 
scented  flowers.  A  good  percentage  are  double, 
but  the  singles  are  not  to  be  despised,  the  flowers 
being  large  and    quite   good   enough   for   fillin^ 


borders  suiting  them  well,  the  slight  protection 
there  afliorded  them  by  the  trees  not  untrequently 
saving  the  plants  from  severe  frosts.  It  is  during 
May  and  June  when  these  varieties  are  at  their 
best.— I.  M.  H.,  in  Field. 
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A  NOTE  ON  SPRING  FLOWERS. 
There  are  many  ways  of  planting  spring-flower- 
ing bulbs,  but,  unfortunately,  with  too  much  ad- 
herence to  set  patterns  and  rigid  lines.  The  plan 
of  keeping  each  colour  distinct  is  being  more  fol- 
lowed, and  the  effect  is  much  richer  than  if  several 
varieties  are  used  in  a  formal  way.  Apart  from  the 
bedding  out  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  the  smaller- 
flowered  bulbs  may  be  used  in  a  distinct  and 
charming  manner  by  planting  them  as  a  ground- 
work to  beds  filled  with  small  deciduous  shrubs. 
We  have  noticed  before  in  the  pages  of  The  Gar- 
den the  beauty  of  the  Winter  Aconite  as  a  surface 
to  a  bed  filled  "with  the  Siberian  Dogwood,  also  the 
delightful  contrast  of  colour  between  Bulbocodium 
vernum  and  a  dark  green-stemmed  deciduous 
shrub,  these  being  in  beauty  quite  early  in  the  year. 
When  travelling  about  recently  we  have  made  note 
of  other  charming  associations,  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  was  the  Siberi.in  Squill  (S.  sibirica) 
pl.anted  thickly  at  the  base  of  standard  Rhododen- 
drons. A  good  surface  of  soil  is  left  around  the 
shrub,  and  this  is  in  the  time  of  the  flowering  of 
the  Squills  one  sheet  of  intense  blue.  TheChiono- 
doxa  is  very  beautiful,  and  much  fuss  is  made 
about  its  varieties  ;  but  nothing  equals  a  good  mass 
of  S.  sibirica  for  colour— a  lustrous  gentian  blue, 
richer  than  anything  we  have  amongst  spring 
flowers.  The  Tenby  Daffodil,  so  exquisitely  shaped, 
is  very  pleasing  in  a  bed  filled  with  Potentilla  fru- 
ticosa,  as  we  noticed  at  Kew  the  other  day,  and  it 
is  by  thus  using  the  bulbous  flowers  of  spring  that 
one  makes  the  garden  interesting  to  all,  getting 
pictures  that  the  artist  would  care  to  see.  Mus- 
caris  may  be  planted  as  in  the  case  of  the  Squill, 
and  follow  later  on,  forming  a  succession,  the  blue 
flowers  of  a  duller  shade,  but  very  charming. 
Scilla  bifolia  in  its  various  forms,  Chionodoxas, 
Dog's-tooth  Violets  and  such  dwarf  Narcissi  as 
minor  are  also  worthy  of  note.  The  white  variety 
of  Erythronium  dens-canis  is  very  beautiful  planted 
at  the  foot  of  a  standard  Rhododendron,  the 
mottled  leafage  being  set  of^  by  a  profusion  of 
white  flowers.  This  kind  of  planting  illustrates 
the  principle  of  massing  flowers,  the  only  way  to 
get  the  full  effect  of  their  colour.  Many  gardens 
are  dull  at  this  season,  simply  through  insufficient 
quantities  of  the  bulbs  being  planted.  A  patch  or 
two  on  the  border  is  not  the  way  to  get  the  full 
beauty  from  a  flower ;  but  planted  thickly  as  in  the 
way  suggested  and  in  positions  usually  left  bare, 
the  garden  is  filled  with  colour  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  even  in  Feoruary  if  the  Winter 
Aconite  is  freely  planted.  The  bulbs  are  not  ex- 
pensive unless  very  rare  varieties  are  purchased, 
which  are  not  necessary  to  get  efifect. 


Hellebores  as  cut  flowers— The  flowers  of 
the  Christmas  Rose  when  cut  last  in  water  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  but  we  cannot  always  depend  upon 
having  them,  as  they  come  in  midwinter,  and  un- 
less protected  are  usually  marred  by  the  weather. 
The  spring  Hellebores,  especially  the  lovely  forms 
of  orientalis  and  colchicus,  are,  as  we  recently  re- 
marked, more  constant,  and  having  a  graceful 
habit  with  several  flowers  borne  on  long  stalks, 
they  are  even  prettier  for  cutting  and  need  no  spe- 
cial arrangement.  When  first  we  tried  them  for 
cutting,  however,  they  proved  very  disappointing, 
and  did  not  last  fresh  for  as  many  days  as  the 
flowers  of  the  Christmas  Rose  would  weeks. 
Apparently,  however,  this  defect  arises  from  some 
inability  of  the  flower-stems  to  absorb  water  at 
a  sufiicient  rate  to  make  up  for  evaporation  or  to 
sustain  the  freshness  of  the  blooms.  There  is  a 
simple  and  most  effectual  remedy,  however,  which 
is  to  split  up  the  base  of  the  flower- stem  for  an 
inch  or  so  with  the  knife  immediately  before  put- 
ting tlie  flowers  in  water,  and  then  the  blooms  keep 
fresh  for  nearly  a  fortnight  if  they  are  required  as 
long. 

Megasea  or  Saxifraga  Stracheyi  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  family,  and  a  Inrge  mass 
of  it  was  recently  in  bloom  in  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's 
nursery  at  Tottenham.  It  should  not  be  planted 
in  too  exposed  situations,  as  the  flowers  are  too 
delicate  to  withstand  keen  easterly  winds  which 


occur  when  it  is  in  full  bloom.  The  flowers  are 
packed  closely  together  in  large  heads,  and  are 
pure  white  with  a  pink  centre.  A  spreading  col- 
ony of  it  on  the  rockery  is  pleasing  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  in  a  sheltered  corner  will 
make  a  brave  display  of  bloom,  the  plants  growing 
well  between  large  stones.  The  Megaseas  are  a 
valuable  class  of  hardy  plants,  handsome  even 
when  not  in  bloom  for  their  rich  green  leathery 
leaves,  quite  crimson  in  tone,  however,  in  the 
winter  months.  They  are  well  worth  planting  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden,  and  if  the  position 
is  not  too  exposed,  the  large  heads  of  flowers  have 
a  fine  effect.  M.  ciliata,  M.  crassifolia,  and  other 
types  are  useful  for  this  purpose.  A  very  fine  va- 
riety of  M.  ligulata  is  speciosa,  and  it  makes  a  good 
pot  plant  for  a  cool  or  cold  house  early  in  the 
spring.  The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  rosy  pink  col- 
our and  produced  freely.  M.  cordifolia  purpurea, 
which  has  flowers  of  a  rose-purple  shade,  is  a  beau- 
tiful variety,  and  should  be  made  a  note  of.  It 
is  a  pity  to  keep  the  Megaseas  under  cover.  They 
are  so  beautiful  in  the  open  in  the  early  spring,  that 
they  should  be  well  represented  in  every  good  gar- 
den, the  great  point  being  to  keep  the  plants  shel- 
tered from  keen  winds,  which  play  havoc  with  the 
flowers.  But  in  every  rock  garden  such  assistance 
may  be  afforded. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  various  things  alluded  to  in  previous  notes 
that  should  be  sown  at  any  time  during  the  pre- 
sent month  are  specially  suited  to  those  small  gar- 
dens where  means  are  not  to  hand  for  wintering  a 
quantity  of  bedding  stuff,  and  propagation  by  seed 
would  tend  to  obviate  in  a  great  measure  the  ne 
cessity  for  prosecuting  the  almost  impossible  task 
of  keeping  a  small  house  gay  through  the  winter 
months,  and  yet  stocking  it  half-full  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums.  Where  frames  on  a  slight  hotbed 
are  available  this  is  the  best  method  of  raising 
what  may  be  called  bedding  annuals,  but  they  can 
also  be  advanced  by  sowing  in  boxes  in  a  cool 
house,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be  handled 
pricked  off  into  a  nice  light  compost  and  sheltered 
from  frost  and  very  keen  winds  by  a  few  mats  or 
cloths.  Lobelias,  Phlox  Druramondi  in  variety, 
and  the  compact  form  of  Petunia  as  well  as  Asters, 
Stocks,  Marigolds,  and  Zinnias  can  be  raised  in 
this  way.  Calceolarias  are  not  nearly  so  much 
grown  as  formerly,  and  the  reason  is  not  difficult 
of  solution  ;  they  are  miffy  subjects,  liable  to  go 
off  at  a  critical  time  and  leave  gaps  that  are  not 
easily  filled  with  plants  of  a  suitable  colour.  Flower 
gardeners  of  a  past  generation  were  in  the  habit  of 
recommending  for  these  a  rich  soil  and  firm  plant- 
ing, but  I  have  always  had  the  best  results  from 
open,  well-pulverised  beds  into  which  a  fair  dress- 
ing of  coarse  red  sand  had  been  worked.  A  note 
or  two  respecting  Begonia  Worthiana  reminds  one 
that  this  as  yet  is  not  nearly  so  widely  grown  as 
its  merits  warrant.  There  would  seem  to  be  two 
distinct  types,  the  one  of  loose,  straggling  habit 
and  only  fairly  free,  the  other,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed with  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  as 
about  the  very  best  summer  bedding  plant  in  cul- 
tivation. If  the  stock  is  to  be  increased,  tubers 
should  nowjhave  been  some  time  in  a  little  warmth, 
and  cuttings  struck  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled.  If  nice  little  Fuchsias  are  wanted  as  dot 
plants  for  dw.irfer  subjects  and  no  small  old  plants 
are  available,  those  from  cutting  pots  may  be  pushed 
along  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  the  most  striking 
varieties  from  a  florist's  standpoint  that  are  most 
serviceable,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Fuchsia 
bedding  both  with  large  and  small  plants  I  ever 
saw  being  produced  with  such  old-fashioned  sorts 
as  Rose  of  Castile,  Mme.  Cornellisen,  and  Annette. 
We  shall  soon  be  pricking  off  Margarita  Carnation 
from  the  seed  boxes  into  prepared  beds  with  the 
view  of  securing  nice  stocky  little  plants  by  the  be- 
ginning of  May.  This  comparatively  new  race 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  one  special  feature 
wanting  in  many  so-called  border  Carnations — 
freedom  of  growth  and  an  excellent  constitution. 
It  cannot  be  too  firmly  impressed  on  those  who 
contemplate  planting  Carnations  on  a  rather  exten- 


sive scale  that  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  few  really 
good  things  than  a  host  of  indifferent  varieties.  I 
remember  looking  through  a  collection  once  that 
boasted  a  tremendous  number  of  varieties,  but  the 
proportion  of  weedy  weakly  plants  was  almost  six 
to  one,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that,  however 
good  individual  flowers  might  be,  there  was  not  a 
great  number  that  could  be  classed  as  really  good 
all-round  sorts. 

If  any  extension  in  the  way  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nial planting  is  in  contemplation  for  another  au- 
tumn, it  is  well  to  make  careful  and  constant  notes 
from  the  present  time  right  through  the  summer 
with  the  view  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  habits,  time,  and  duration  of  flowering, 
heights  and  other  matters  of  the  different  varieties 
of  the  various  species  of  plants  with  which  it  is 
proposed  to  deal,  especially  if  large  beds  on  Grass 
are  to  be  planted  up  in  this  way.  One  can  shift  a 
clump  quickly  on  a  mixed  herbaceous  border,  but 
large  beds  once  planted  should  not  be  meddled 
with  more  than  one  can  help,  save  it  may  be  to  re- 
.strict  rambling  tendencies  in  large  or  to  lift  for 
division  dwarfer  plants.  It  is  very  interesting,  if 
space  permits,  to  devote  separate  beds  to  one  given 
plant  in  its  several  varieties,  planting  thinly  and  in 
sufficient  bulk  to  give  a  good  idea  of  each  par- 
ticular variety  to  carpet  with  something  else  if 
no  dwarf  members  are  to  be  found  in  a  par- 
ticular family,  or  in  other  cases  to  make  the  trailers 
perform  this  duty  for  their  taller  brethren.  An 
instance  of  this  latter  style  may  be  found  in  a  bed 
of  Campanulas.  A  really  charming  effect  can 
be  produced  by  first  planting  nice  clumps  of 
persicifolia,  p.  alba,  p.  alba  plena,  urticiefolja 
fl.-pl.  and  u.  alba  plena,  afterwards  filling  in 
with  carpatica  and  isophylla.  A  very  beautiful 
bed  can  be  formed  witli  some  half  dozen  varie- 
ties of  Spinea,  that  would  average  from  :'<  feet 
to  4  feet  in  height,  afterwards  carpeting  with  tufted 
Pansies,  which  would  also  serve  a  similar  purpose 
round  bold  clumps  of  Day  Lilies  or  the  Rose 
Campion.  Another  race  of  plants  that  might  with 
advantage  have  a  bed  or  beds  devoted  entirely  to 
them  are  the  Starworts,  and  if  planted  with  due 
regard  to  height  and  succession  of  flower  a  brave 
show  would  be  made.  The  increased  interest  in 
their  culture  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some 
ninety  varieties  are  catalogued  this  year,  and 
really  it  is  ditficuTl  to  lay  one's  hand  on  a  more 
useful  race  of  plants,  flowering  as  they  do  in 
variety  for  four  months  in  the  year.  With  a  little 
overhead  protect  ion  against  frost  we  were  cutting 
diflusus,  pendulus,  vimineus,  and  Calliope  the 
.second  week  in  December.  As  the  time  for  taking 
Violet  cuttings  will  soon  be  at  hand,  it  is  well  to 
make  sure  of  a  good  border  for  them.  A  south- 
west aspect  suits  them  best  here  ;  they  get  a  fair 
share  of  sunshine.  On  a  due  south  border  I  have 
known  them  a  long  time  making  headway,  despite 
a  good  mulching,  if  a  spell  of  hot,  very  dry  weather 
followed  plantfng.  Many  set  out  the  runnersat 
once  where  they  are  to  remain  until  the  following 
September,  but,  taking  the  average  of  seasons, 
plants  are  more  quickly  made  by  dibb'ing  the 
runners  thickly  into  a  frame  now  and  planting  out 
in  April.  The  most  stocky,  sturdy  plants  and  the 
firmest,  finest,  and  earliest  developed  crowns  are 
obtained  from  fairly  stiff  soil,  and  if  the  border  is 
rather  on  the  light  side,  it  is  well  to  introduce  some- 
thing to  give  it  a  firmer  and  rather  more  holding 
consistency.  A  bit  of  deeply-dug,  well-pulverised 
soil  that  would  grow  Strawberries  well  would  be 
admirably  adapted  for  Violets. 

Succulents. — Many  of  these  were  first  used 
as  carpet  -  bedding  plants,  and  because  one 
was  only  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them  on  the 
smoothly-plastered  sides  of  beds  or  forming  on  a 
small  scale  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids  with  every  sign  of  flower 
carefully  removed,  we  are  apt  to  forget  what 
really  nice  beds  they  make  if  allowed  to  grow  and 
flower  at  will.  They  may  be  associated  with  other 
dwarf-floweringor  fine-f  oiiaged  plants,  or,  taking  any 
species,  form  beds  of  the  several  varieties.  Eche- 
verias,  Sempervivum'i,  and  Mesembryanthemums 
may  be  treated  in  this  way,  and  form  very  attrac- 
tive beds,  of  which  not  the  least  interesting  part 
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is  the  careful  examination  of  the  curious  flowers 
as  they  are  devcloperl.  They  may  be  planted  in 
clumps  with  intervening  spaces  carpeteil  with  one 
of  the  dwarfest  of  the  family,  and  an  occasional 
plant  of  nice,  lijht  graceful  foliage  dropped  in 
here  and  there  to  relieve  (if  it  be  deemed  advisable) 
the  formality  of  the  beds.  E.  Bukueli,. 

Claremont. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  VIOLETS. 

This  subject  has  been  so  exhaustively  treated  by 
"J.  R."  (page  157)  that  further  reference  to  it  may 
not  be  considered  necessary  or  desirable,  but  one 
point  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  not  mentioned 
by  "  J.  R.,"  forms  an  excuse  for  reverting  to  the 
subject  again.  Mild  bottom-heat  derived  from  fer- 
menting materials  is  invariably  adopted  by  many 
good  Violet  growers  for  stimulating  a  prompt  and 
healthy  movement  in  root,  leaf,  and  flower  bud.  I 
know  full  well  the  aversion  many  hold  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  artiticial  heat,  believing  it  to 
be  totally  unnecessary  in  the  cultivation  of  Violets. 
but  while  one  gardener  may  secure  a  full  supply 
by  one  method,  another  may  gain  the  same  ends 
by  quite  a  different  method  of  treatment.  Possibly 
"  J.  R."  is  one  of  those  good  growers  who  consider 
bottom-heat  undesirable,  or  reference  would  most 
assuredly  have  been  made  to  such  an  important 
detail.  We  have  two  large  four-light  pits  filled 
with  the  favourite  Marie  Louise;  one  of  them  was 
filled  up  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass  with 
manure  and  leaves  with  the  view  of  generating 
some  slight  warmth,  and  for  the  purpose,  too,  of 
raising  the  soil  for  planting  in  to  the  required 
close  proximity  to  the  glass.  No  other  means 
would  have  been  so  expeditious  or  easily  carried  out, 
and  the  results  gained  are  certainly  far  in  advance 
of  those  secured  by  opposite  treatment,  namely,  by 
employing  no  manure  at  all.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  no  comparison  in  the  state  of  the  plants 
or  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  blooms  gathered. 
From  tins  same  provision  I  have  seen  unusually 
fine  and  abundant  blossoms  in  other  gardens  in 
past  years,  and  I  have,  too,  inspected  equally  good 
Violets  grown  in  an  unheated  bed.  Local  condi- 
tions have  so  much  influence  in  gaining  a  full  and 
continuous  supply  of  these  sweet-smelling  flowers, 
that  it  is  dirticult  to  estimate  which  is  the  best  to 
adopt  with  certainty,  and  in  adapting  oneself  to 
circumstances  there  is  not  always  choice  in  the 
matter  pertaining  to  the  method  of  procedure. 
Deep  pits,  when  employed  for  oiher  purposes  in 
summer,  require  a  quantity  of  material  of  some 
kind  to  fill  them  to  the  de>ired  height,  and  often 
litter  and  leaves  can  be  had  more  conveniently 
than  soil  for  raising  the  ^'iolets  close  up  to  the 
glass. 

Another  point  in  which  many  growers  differ  is 
in  the  preparation  of  the  young  plants  or  runners 
for  future  work.  '-J.  R."  says,  "  Short  runners  are 
superior  to  divided  crowns,  and  infinitely  more  so 
than  cuttings."  This  may  be  true  in  his  own  case, 
but  there  are  growers  who,  for  various  reasons, 
prefer  those  methods  which  give  so  little  satisfac- 
tion to  "  J.  R.''  Those  who  propigate  them  by 
cuttings  must  needs  have  a  spare  frame  for  their 
reception  and  after-treatment  until  the  time  when 
they  are  planted  in  their  summer  quarters.  I  once 
saw  a  very  fine  lot  of  plants  in  the  Marston  Gar- 
dens which  Mr.  Iggulden  had  grown  from  cut- 
tings. Instead  of  these  being  planted  outdoors 
for  the  summer  months,  they  were  allowed  to  grow 
in  the  pits  permanently  where  they  flower  in 
winter.  They  were  remarkable  for  the  dwarf  and 
very  compact  character  of  their  growth  and  the 
production  in  their  season  of  extra  fine  blooms. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  everyone  who  can  give  up  frame 
space  in  summer  for  the  Violet,  nor  perhaps  is  it 
necessary  that  this  should  be  done.  Mr.  Iggulden'.s 
plants  might  probably  have  done  just  as  well  if 
they  had  been  subject  to  the  usual  routine  of 
planting  and  replanting.  The  dividing  of  the  old 
crowns  offers  facilities  to  the  grower  who  has  little 
time  or  opportunity  for  carrying  out  the  details  in- 
cumbent on  the  preparation  of  cuttings  or  runner.-;. 
Good  Violets  have  been  and  still  are  grown  under 
each  method,  the  issues  resulting  from  either  plan 


depending  very  much  on  attention  to  detail  and 
local  surroundings. 

Preparation  of  the  ground  and  position  of  the 
summer  quarters  are  other  matters  on  which 
growers  differ  in  like  manner  to  that  affecting  the 
preparation  of  the  runners.  Some  trench  their 
ground  deeply  and  apply  manure  plentifully,  while 
others  ignore  this  altogether,  neither  digging 
deeply  nor  manuring  freely,  eich  in  turn  supplying 
the  one  great  aim  of  the  cultivator— abundant 
blossom.  Some  argue  that  a  sheltered  border  is 
desirable  for  obtaining  a  full  grown  and  perfect 
plant,  and  in  perhaps  quite  as  many  cases  an  open 
situation  is  chosen,  the  one  answering  the  same 
purpose  as  the  other,  and  so  long  as  this  condition 
of  things  can  be  maintained,  it  matters  but  little 
what  is  the  cultural  method  pursued  by  anyone. 

I'or  growing  in  pots,  the  Neapolitan  seems 
better  adapted  than  Marie  Loui.se;  the  latter  1 
could  get  to  remain  in  a  free-flowering  state 
but  a  short  time  in  pots,  either  standing  in  cold 
pits  or  in  cold  houses.  In  pots  they  are  much 
appreciated  for  room  furnishing,  but  we  were 
unable  to  keep  them  long  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
In  Capt.  Belfield's  garden  at  Frenchay,  the  old 
Ne.apolitan  I  noticed  recently  in  nice  blossom, 
while  Marie  Louise  showed  no  such  tendencv, 
although  both  were  equally  healthy  in  foliage 
and  growing  side  by  side.  This  to  me  seemed 
convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  one  over  the 
other  for  the  purpose  in  question. 

TJic  Geirtlou 


Mood  Ashton.     \V.  Steugnell. 


Hardiness   of    Eccremocarpus    scaber. 

This  plant  proves  quite  hardy  against  a  south 
wall  where  Rose  Devoniensis  has  suffered  severely 
and  other  Roses  in  a  less  degree.  It  is  not  only 
breaking  up  strongly  at  the  bottom,  but  many  of 
la^t  year's  shoots  are  green  at  the  tips  and  growing. 
The  plant  is  most  useful  for  covering  rather  low 
walls  or  trellises  in  a  warm  position,  as  it  is  more 
easily  trained  and  kept  clothed  to  the  base  than 
are  many  of  our  strong-growing  climbing  plants. 
It  bears  a  profusion  of  its  orange-red  flowers  from 
July  to  the  end  of  autumn.  The  large  seed-pods 
form  very  quickly  and  should  be  constantly  re- 
moved, or  they  will  strain  the  plant  and  prevent  it 
from  flowering  so  freely  as  it  should  do.  In  raising 
seedlings  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe 
and  kept  in  a  cool  house  till  spring,  when,  if  re- 
moved to  warmer  quarters,  it  will  soon  grow.  If 
kept  till  spring  before  being  sown,  the  "^seed  will 
probably  not  germinate  till  the  autumn,  and  in 
some  cases  not  till  the  following  spring,  so  losing 
a  season's  growth. — J.  C.  Tallack. 

Omphalodes  verna.  —  What  a  pity  this 
is  not  more  often  seen  in  gardens !  No  other 
flower  gives  the  same  colour  as  this  Forget- 
me-not  during  the  latter  days  of  February  and 
throughout  the  month  of  March.  In  a  nook  of 
the  rook  garden  with  a  southern  aspect  this 
plant  flourishes  well,  and  is  seen  to  advan- 
t.ige  if  clumps  2  feet  or  so  in  diameter  can  be 
accommodated.  Smnll  patches  are  not  nearly  so 
effective.  Soil  that  is  somewhat  retentive  is  jaest 
for  giving  a  sturdy  and  free  growth. E.  M. 

Carnation    Leopold    de  Rothschild.— We 

were  reminded  of  this  fine  garden  Carnation  by  a 
quantity  of  flowers  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 
where  Carnations  succeed  well  in  the  open.  The 
large  collection  planted  out  in  beds  has  apparently 
suffered  little  harm  from  the  peculiarly  tryinu- 
winter  through  which  we  have  just  passed.  This 
v.iriety.  which  will  doubtless  be  much  grown  in 
the  future,  was  raised  by  Mr.  I{eynolds  between  a 
Clove-scented  kind  and  Miss  Joliffe— a  very  inte- 
resting cross.  An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  it 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  August  23 
last  year,  when  it  was  finely  shown.  The  flowers 
are  large,  full,  and  fringed,  the  colour  bein'^ 
similar  to  that  of  Miss  Joliffe,  although  perhaps  a 
shade  darker.  A  great  point  is  thlit  the  calyx 
does  not  split,  a  trait  which,  unfortunately,  mar's 
the  usefulness  of  many  of  our  finest  garden  Car- 
nations for  colour,  the  flowers  are  as  sweetly 
scented  as  those  of  the  old  Clove,  and  thus  we  get 


a  combination  of  the  two  parents,  the  colour  of 
Miss  Joliffe  and  the  fragrance  of  the  Clove. 
Last  year  we  tried  to  find  a  split  calyx  on  the 
plants,  but  happily  failed,  and  the  flowers  are 
carried  well  up  on  strong  vigorous  stems.  It 
is  a^  good  pot  plant  owing  to  its  vigour,  and 
continues  to  bloom  over  a  long  season.  The 
specimens  were  not  shown  last  year  until  the  end 
of  August,  and  then  they  were  in  full  perfection. 

Border  Carnations.— I  cannot  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Young  anent  the  planting  of  the 
newly-layered  plants  in  the  autumn.  For  years  I 
practised  that  plan,  but  not  with  success,  as  many 
of  the  layers  succumbed  during  the  winter,  al- 
though they  have  often  been  planted  toler- 
ably early  and  received  a  thin  mulch  of  decayed 
vegetable  soil  also.  This  season  I  decided  to 
allow  the  new  layers  to  remain  until  the  spring, 
where  they  now  are,  and  much  better  they  look, 
now  growing  nicely.  I  hope  to  replant  them  in  a 
week  or  so  now.  The  soil  here  is  heavy  and  reten- 
tive ;  hence  the  loss  of  plants  during  the  winter 
months  in  consequence  of  their  not  bsing  suHi- 
ciently  well  established.— E.,  Sii-anmore  Par/.: 

Carnation  showing.— We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  the  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
is  making  a  slight  move  in  the  direction  of 
encouraging  a  more  artistic  and  natural  w.ay  of 
showing  Carnations  at  exhibitions.  They  announce 
a  prize  for 

Twelve  Carnation  or  Picotee  blooms,  exhibition  va- 
rieties, but  dissimilar,  selfs  anil  fancies  admissible, 
to  be  staged  iu  a  space  not  exceeding  20  square  inches. 
No  mrcs,  beyond  a  mere  support,  no  paper  collars  or 
manipulation  of  the  calyx  allowed,  and  although  a 
little  dress  ng  of  the  petals  will  be  admitted,  as  litt'e 
dressing  as  possible  is  desirable.  The  flowers  must  ho 
so  arranged  ihat  they  stand  well  above  whatever  they 
may  he  staged  iu,  so  that  the  calyx  may  easily  be  seen  ; 
Carnation  foliage  and  buds  will  be  allojved.  The 
object  the  douors  and  committee  have  in  new  is  to 
encourage  an  artistic  arrangement  of  the  flowers, 
staged  singly  in  group  form,  or  otherwise,  different  froni 
the  usual  ari-angement  on  boards  ;  the  atteution  of 
exhibitors  is  particularly  directed  to  this,  as  the  setting 
up  as  well  as  the  flowers  will  be  considered  in  judging. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  some  little  dressing  of 
the  petals  is  admitted.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a  Carnation  grown  naturally  in  the 
open  air  is  prettier  than  any  dressed  one  whatever. 

Scilla  bifolia  is  flowering  freely  in  gardens 
now,  but  we  should  like  to  see  such  a  charming 
bulb  grown  in  greater  quantity.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  it,  and  the  majority  were  in 
full  bloom  a  few  days  ago  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  at  Tottenham.  S.  b.  grandiflora  or 
taurica  is  one  of  the  best,  the  flowers  of  the 
deepest  blue  and  produced  freely  in  dense  heads. 
Alb.a,  pure  white,  is  pleasing  in  large  misses,  and 
there  are  also  rose  and  other  coloured  kinds — an 
interesting  series.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Scillas  are  very  proof  against  weather  trials 
at  this  season.  The  flowers  resist  well,  keen 
easterly  winds,  which  seem  to  dry  the  life  out  of 
the  Daffodils  and  many  early  treasures  of  the 
year.  The  blue  and  the  whitevaiieties  mixed  make 
an  excellent  contrast,  and  the  bulbs  thrive  In  ordi- 
nary soO,  but  it  should  be  fairly  light. 

The  Chionodoxas  are  in  full  flower  now,  and 
a  collection  of  them  is  interesting.  They  are  all 
in  bloom  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  at 
Tottenham,  the  now  common  C.  Lucilia;  spring- 
ing up  everywhere.  It  should  be  plante'd 
thickly  on  grassy  slopes,  as  at  Regent's  Park. 
The  white  variety  is  in  bloom  at  Tottenham, 
but  it  is  not  common  in  gardens.  As  regards  the 
type,  one  gets  great  variety  in  the  colouring  of  the 
flowers,  some  very  pale,  others  large  and  of  the 
deepest  blue.  One  we  noticed  at  Tottenham  was 
quite  an  O.iford  blue,  almost  self.  C.  .''ardensis 
is  a  form  of  the  Glory  of  the  Snow,  introduced 
by  Jlessrs.  Barr  and  Son  in  18S.3.  The  flowers  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  type,  more  freely  pro- 
duced, and  of  a  liehcr  blue.  C.  Lucilia;  gigantea, 
or  grandiBi-.ra,  as  it  is  now  usually  called,  was  re- 
presented by  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden, 
Sept.  3,  1.S'.I2.     It  is  a  vtry  fine  form,  the  flowers 
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large,  violet-blue,  with  very  little  white  in  the 
centre,  and  constant.  The  whole  plant  has  a  re- 
markably robust  aspect.  C.  nana,  C.  cretica  and 
its  variety  albiHora  are  of  interest,  but  for  general 
cultivation  C.  Lucilia;  is  the  most  useful.  There 
are  many  named  varieties  of  C.  Lucilise,  as  C. 
Tmolusi.  Forbesi,  &c.,  but  they  are  distinct  in 
name  only. 


THE  EOCK  GARDEN. 

CoXiSTEUCTION  OF   RoCKS   FOE   CHOICE    AlPINE 

Plaj^ts. 
E.EQUIREMEXT.S  OF  ALPINES. — I  Stated  in  the  in- 
troduction to  these  articles  that  no  class  of 
plants  is  more  suitable  for  the  rock  garden  than 
alpine  plants,  especially  the  choice  and  neat 
growing  kindsfrom  the  higher  mountain  regions, 
which,  if  the  situation  is  favourable  to  their 
growtli,  should  certainly  predominate  in  every 
rock  garden,  no  matter  whether  it  be  on  the 
smallest  scale  or  of  the  most  extensive  propor- 
tions. There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  these 
gems  of  the  mountain  flora,  which  cannot  fail 
to  fascinate  even  the  dullest  traveller  who  has 
seen  them  in  their  native  home.  No  country 
in  Euro]ie  is  favoured  with  climatic  conditions 
more  suitable  to  the  wants  of  these  mountain 
plants  than  theBritishlsles,  which  have  the  advan- 
tage of  possessing  one  of  the  principal  require- 
ments, viz.,  a  humid  atmosphere.  Yet  it  is 
astoni.shing  how  many  people  still  adhere  to  the 
absurd  notion  that  choice  alpine  plants  caimot 
be  grown  successfully  in  this  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  grow  much  Ijetter  here  than 
even  in  the  lowlands  of  Switzerland,  where  the 
air  is  very  dry.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  this  when  visiting  Geneva 
some  eighteen  months  ago,  on  my  return 
journey  from  a  trip  through  the  Alps.  Here 
the  courteous  director  of  the  .Jardin  Alpin 
d'Acclimatation  was  loud  in  his  comjilaints 
against  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  that 
district,  which  he  sought  to  counteract  by 
planting  a  number  of  his  choicest  alpines  in 
Sphagnum  Moss.  In  this  country  we  have  no 
need  of  such  measures,  as  I  tried  to  explain 
last  year  in  notes  on  that  subject  in  The  Gar- 
hen.  The  moist  atmosphere  of  the  British 
Isles  enables  us  to  grow  the  choicest  alpines, 
some  of  them  attaining  even  more  vigour  than 
they  do  in  their  native  mountains  ;  and  yet 
how  few  are  the  really  good  alpine  gardens  in 
this  country.  We  have,  it  is  true,  several  good 
nurseries  where  alpine  plants  are  cultivated. 
We  have  also  assortments  of  alpines  in  botanic 
gardens  and  in  the  gardens  of  a  few  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  mountain  plants.  These,  however, 
are  in  most  cases  merely  botanical  collections 
not  associated  with  a  picturesque  rock  garden, 
as  they  should  be,  but  mostly  planted  without 
regard  to  the  eflect  of  the  rocks.  I  will  en- 
deavour, therefore,  to  show  in  the  following 
pages  how  rock  gardens  might  be  constructed 
so  as  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  choice 
alpines,  not  only  without  offending  against  the 
rules  of  taste  and  harmony,  but  heightening  the 
picturesque  effect  through  being  associated  with 
objects  of  natural  beauty.  Before,  however, 
dealing  with  tlie  subject  of  constructing  rocks 
specially  adapted  for  mountain  plants,  I  will  say 
a  few  words  about 

Alpines  in  their  Native  Home. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  study  the  life  of 
plants  in  their  native  home  before  we  can  be 
successful  in  their  cultivation,  and  in  the  case 
of  alpines  this  is,  perhaps,  even  more  impor- 
tant than  with  any  other  class  of  plants.  The 
most  essential  reciuirements  of  the  neat  gems 
of  the  higher  altitudes  are  : — 

(1)  Abundance  of  light. 


(2)  An  even  moisture. 

(3)  C^oolness  of  the  roots. 

(4)  Deep,  but  narrow  fi-isures  filled  with  well 

drained  stony  or  gritty  soil. 


as  Nature's  armour,  which  enables   the  plants 
to  withstand  the  fiercest  rays  of  sunshine. 

The  less<.in  taught  us  l)y  these  hints  of  Nature 

is  obvious  and  of  immense  value  when  applied  to 

practical  rock  building.     It  shows  the  absurdity 

I  will    deal  with  these  requirements  in  the    of  building  rocks  for  choice  alpines  near  trees 

which  might  overshadow  them.     It  shows  that 


above  order 

(1)  LiiiUT. — Even  the  most  casual  observer 
among  alpine  tourists  cannot  faU  to  have  noticed 
the  exquisite  purity  and  brilliancy  of  the  light 
which  floods  these  districts.  In  the  high  moun- 
tain passes,  in  the  pastures,  the  fringes  of  the 
snowfields,  and  in  the  moraines  of  the  glaciers 
nothing  but  the  very  dwarfest  form  of  vegeta- 
tion could  possibly  escape  the  destructive 
force  of  avalanches  and  intense  cold.  No 
tree  could  possibly  exist  and  throw  its  shadow 
over  these  little  mountain  gems,  which  hold 
undisputed    jiossession   of   the   ground.     They 

may  sometimes  be  shaded  by  other  rocks,  but  I  large  clouds.  In  addition  to  this,  continuous 
this  is  a  very  diflerent  matter  from  being  i  streams  of  water  dash  in  roaring  torrents  from 
shaded  by  trees.  For  a  period  varying  from  tlie  melting  ice  of  the  glaciers.  From  the  snow- 
four  to  six  and  sometimes  even  nine  months  ,  fields,  too,  there  is  a  perpetual  flow  of  water 
they  are  guarded  from  destruction  by  a  thick  '  trickling  over  the  hillsides  during  the  summer 


these  plants  require  an  open  space  and  the 
purest  light,  with  the  exception  of  those  grow- 
ing naturally  on  the  shady  sides  of  rocks. 
It  also  shows  that  plants  with  whitish  or 
silvery  leaves  (caused  by  a  covering  of  silky 
hairs  or  downy  wool)  should  have  the  sunniest 
place  of  all. 

(2)  Even  jiolsture.— This  is  amply  provided 
by  Nature  in  the  mountain  districts  for  the 
roots  of  the  plants  as  well  as  in  the  atmosphere. 
Not  only  the  highest  peaks,  but  also  the  middle 
regions  of  the   Alps  are  frequently   swept  by 


covering     of     soft    downy    snow.     Under    the 
brilliant  sunshine  of  spring  and  early  summer, 
and   under   the    influence   of   the   "Fohn" — a 
regularly  recurring  balmy  southerly  wind — this  j 
covering    is    cleared    away   in    an    almost    in-  i 


months.     The  evaporation  from  these  copious 
supplies  of  moisture  on  a  bright  day  must  be 
enormous  and  well  calculated  to  surround  the 
plants  with   a   protecting   veil  of  mist,  which, 
though   invisible,  must  be  an  eflectual  barrier 
against  the  scorching  sun.    Some  plants, 
of   course,    like    more    moisture    than 
others.     For  instance,  S.ixifraga  aizoi- 
des,  Parnassiapalustris,  Gentiaua  bava- 
rica  and  many  more  m:iy  be  seen  grow- 
ing with  their  roots  actually  immersed 
in    the    icy  cold   liquid,  while   others, 
like  Opuntia  vulgaris,  Aretia  vitaliana, 
A ridrosace  helvetica,  and  many  Sedums, 
Sempervivums,    and    Saxifrages,   setm 
to  clothe  the  face  of  dry  rocks.     It  will 
be  found  on  examination,  however,  that 
these  places  are  by  no    means  as  dry 
as  they  seem. 

Plants  only  an  inch  in  height  often 
send  their  roots  to  a  depth  of  several 
feet  into  the  narrow  crevices,  where 
naturally  the  locks  would  be  saturated 
with  moisture  in  abundance,  even 
though  their  outer  surface  may  appear 
as  dry  as  dust.  Notably  is  this  the  case 
with  plants  like  the  great  Py  renean  Saxi- 
crodibly  short  .space  of  time,  and  immediately  !  frage(Saxifragalongifolia), many  Androsacesand 
all  is  life  and  beautj'  as  if  by  magic.  But  even  |  other  plants  with  leaves  arranged  in  the  shape 
in  the  midst  of  summer  these  plants  are  frozen  I  of  rosettes.     These  seem  to  enjoy  a  dry  sunny 
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stitt"  every  night  until  they  are  reached  by  the 
rays  of  a  scorching  sun.  The  result  of  such 
rapid  expansion  of  the  celLs,  as  must  necessarily 
take  place  in  consequence  of  this  sudden  change 
from  intense  cold  to  extreme  heat,  would 
doubtless  be  fatal  to  the  tender  tissues  of 
plants  in  the  lowlands  ;  but  these  sturdy  moun- 
taineers have  very  small  cells  and  much  thicker 
cell  walls  than  other  plants,  and  are  thus  pro 


position  for  their  leaves,  which  we  generally  find 
growing  sideways  from  the  rocks,  so  that  no 
water  can  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  rosettes,  but 
their  roots  would  be  down  ever  so  far,  where 
soil  and  stones  are  perpetually  cool  and  moist, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  changes  of  climate. 
Here,  again,  we  must  look  to  Nature  as  our 
great  teacher,  and  the  foregoing  facts  furnish 
us  with  the  best  practical  hints  for  our  rock 


tected  against  a  tearing  of  their  tissues  by  rapid  garden.  We  learn  from  them  that  plants  with 
expansion  or  contraction  during  changes  of  rosettes  of  leaves  like  Saxifraga  longifolia  should 
temperature.  That  plants  in  such  localities  can  be  planted  sideways,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
grow  only  during  a  very  few  hours  in  the  day '  panying  illustration  of  that  plant  in  the  rock 
probably  accounts  for  their  stunted  mode  of  garden  of  Mr.  Rawson,  Bramhope,  Torcjuay 
growth  and  the  extreme  shortness  of  their  in-  (engraved  from  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by 
ternodes.  It  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Veitch,  Exeter).  We  may  also  learn 
plants  like  the  Edelweiss,  the  Androsaces,  and  from  the  above  facts  that  an  even  moisture  not 
even  the  pretty  little  Cobweb  Houseleek  be- ,  only  of  the  soil,  but  also  of  the  atmosphere  are 
come  more  vigorous  in  these  islands  (where  most  essential,  and  that,  therefore,  the  roots  of 
they  can  grow  by  night  as  well  as  by  day)  than  alpines  in  the  rock  garden  should  be  encouraged 
in  their  native  mountains.  The  leaves  and  to  grow  to  such  a  depth  that  constant  moisture 
occasionally  even  the  flowers  of  some  of  tho.se  '  would  be  assured.  It  will  also  be  .seen  from 
alpines  which  flourish  best  in  an  extremely  the  above  hints,  that  for  producing  a  moist  at- 
sunny  position  are  covered  with  white  silky  mosphere  around  the  plants  a  sprinkling  of  the 
hairs,  or  with  a  white  downy  kind  of  wool.  As  stones,  which  would  absorb  and  afterwards 
white  repels  the  rays  of  the  sun  more  than ,  evaporate  tlie  water,  must  be  of  as  much  im- 
any  other  colour,  we  must  regard  this  covering  portance  as  watering  the  plants  in  dry  weather. 
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As  an  additional  protection  against  drought  I 
find  it  an  excellent  plan  not  only  to  cover  the 
ground  around  choice  alpines  with  small  stones, 
but  also  to  have  somewhat  larger  stones  project- 
ing from  the  surface  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  throw  a  certain  amount  of  shadow,  not  on 
the  plants,  which  in  most  cases  require  the 
brightest  light,  but  on  the  soil  from  which  they 
spring,  and  which  would  thus  be  prevented 
from  drying  too  rapidly  under  the  influence  of 
a  bright  summer  sun.  For  plants  preferring 
an  exceptionally  damp  situation,  the  moisture- 


The  roots  of  these  plants  must  have  been  in 
actual  contact  with  the  ice  while  their  heads 
were  exposed  to  a  broiling  July  sun.  The  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  roots  and 
leaves  must  have  been  at  least  some  70°  or  8(i' 
Fahr. ,  and  yet  their  blooms  showed  a  brilliancy 
of  colour  I  had  never  seen  before.  At  a  con- 
siderable distance  lower  down  in  the  moraine  I 
noticed  many  more  of  these  and  other  charm- 
ing plants  growing  among  the  huge  piles  of 
boulders,  which  bear  grim  evidence  of  the  de- 
structive forces  of  bygone  ages.     The  crevices 


Alinnc  Jhjircm. 


holding  capacity  of  the  soil  might  be  increased 
by  an  admixture  of  Sphagnum  Moss. 

(3)  CooLXESs  OF  THE  ROOTS. — This  seems  as 
important  to  alpines  from  a  high  level  as  light 
and  moisture.  When  visiting  the  glacier  of 
Valsoray,  not  far  from  the  Ot.  St.  Bernard 
and  near  the  Italian  frontier  of  Switzerland,  I 
noticed  in  the  highest  part  of  the  moraine  some 
lovely  specimens  of  Campanula  ceuisia,  Aqui- 
legia  alpina,  Linaria  alpina  (the  alpine  Toad- 
flax), and  other  plants,  but  when  uprooting 
them  with  the  "  piolet,"  I  struck,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  the  solid  ice  of  the  glacier, 
covered   by  only  a   few  inches  of   stony   grit. 


between  these  boulders  must  have  been  many 
yards  in  depth,  but  they  were  filled  up  by  grit 
and  stony  debris,  doubtless  washed  down  from 
higher  altitudes.  It  was  here  that  the  moun- 
I  tain  gems  seemed  to  flourish  in  greatest 
abundance.  On  carefully  digging  out  a  few  of 
these  plants,  I  noticed  that  their  roots  were 
of  enormous  length  compared  with  their  size, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  plants  grow- 
ing at  a  distance  from  a  glacier  are  obliged 
to  send  their  roots  to  an  enormous  depth  be- 
fore they  can  reach  that  degree  of  coolness 
and  moi-sture  so  essential  to  then"  well-Vieing. 
In   practical  rock-building,  we  have  no  better 


means  of  providing  both  coolness  and  moisture 

for  the  roots  of  our  alpines  than  by  inducing 
them  to  penetrate  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the 
medium  in  which  they  are  planted,  so  that  the 
root  tips  would  be  farawayfrom  a  surface  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  drought  in  summer  or  exces- 
sive wet  in  winter.  Most  people  plant  alpines 
in  rich  soil  and  in  the  ordinary  way,  like  a 
bedding  plant.  The  consequence  is  that  such 
plants  spread  their  roots  close  beneath  the  sur- 
face, where  moisture  and  coolness  wovdd  not  be 
even,  but  constantly  changing,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  choice  alpines  perish  in 
our  gardens.  Their  modest  requirements  are 
by  most  people  misunderstood  and  overrated. 
The  lovely  alpine  Toadflax,  for  instance,  refuses 
to  grow  in  the  rich  soil  of  an  ordinary  border, 
but  if  sown  on  stony  rubbish  containing 
scarcely  a  scrap  of  soil,  it  will  grow  like  a  weed, 
because  in  such  a  position  it  would  be  obliged 
to  send  its  roots  to  a  great  depth  to  find  the 
scanty  nourishment  it  requires,  and  at  this 
depth  the  soil  would  naturally  be  cool  and 
moist. 

(4)  Deep,  nuT  narrow  crevices,  well  drained 
and  filled  with  stony  or  gritty  soil,  must 
e\idently  be  the  best  possible  means  of  supply- 
ing alpine  plants  with  the  requirements  enume- 
rated above,  and  of  this  we  have  plenty  of 
evidence  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountain  ranges. 
Here  we  may  see  many  thousands  of  the 
loveliest  flowers  apparently  growing  from  the 
solid  rock,  but  on  examining  such  spots  we  will 
find  that  they  spring  from  chinks  and  fissures, 
which  often  are  so  narrow  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible.  That  these  narrow  crevices  must  be 
of  very  considerable  depth  is  proved  beyond 
doubt  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  plants, 
which,  to  bo  able  to  find  the  sparse  food  provided 
for  their  existence,  must  of  necessity  send  their 
roots  to  a  depth  where  neither  copious  rains  nor 
scorching  sunshine  would  be  able  to  produci 
any  material  difl'erence  in  the  degree  of  coolness 
or  moisture  surrounding  the  roots,  .as  the  sun's 
fiercest  rays  could  not  be  felt  at  such  a  depth, 
and  any  excess  of  moisture  would  be  absorbed 
l)y  the  stone.  The  same  conditions  exist  in  the 
pastures  of  the  Alps,  where  these  mountain 
jewels  adorn  not  the  bare  rocks,  but  a  green 
sward.  On  closer  examination  we  will  often 
discover  that  the  gritty  surface  soil  in  these 
localities  is  barely  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness, 
and  that  the  plants  have  driven  their  roots  so 
firmly  into  the  numerous  crevices  of  the  rock 
below  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dig  them 
out  without  breaking  them.  At  high  altitudes 
in  those  enormous  accumulations  of  grit  and 
(now  stationary)  boulders  and  stones  of  all 
sizes  called  a  "terminal  moraine,"  and  left 
behind  in  the  track  of  a  receding  glacier,  we 
have  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  alpines 
enjoy  a  position  where  their  roots  can  pene- 
trate into  deep  crevices.  So  luxuriant  are  the.r 
growth  and  so  endless  their  variety  in  these 
localities,  that  the  moraines  by  some  writers 
have  been  styled  "  the  botanic  gardens  of  the 
Alps." 

Here,  then,  we  may  once  more  draw  con- 
clusions from  Nature's  work,  which  will  assist 
us  in  our  practical  work  of  rock-building.  We 
may  learn  that  deep  and  narrow  fissures  filled 
with  small  stones  and  gritty  soil  must  be  the 
best  possiljle  means  for  providing  alpine  plants 
from  high  altitudes  with  the  conditions  they 
require,  aud  we  may  also  learn  that  if  alpine 
plants  in  their  native  home  can  flourish  in  a 
narrow  fissure,  which  by  chance  has  become 
filled  with  particles  of  decayed  vegetable  matter 
mixed  with  stony  grit,  it  must  surely  be  wrong 
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to  attempt  their  cultivation  (as  is  so  often  done) 
in  rich,  well-manured  garden  soil. 


Exeter. 


F.  W.  Meyer. 
(Tv  be  continued.) 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden, 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  VALUE  OF 

LAND. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Gakden. 

SiR,--Free  trade  and  foreign  competition 
have  depreciated  the  value  of  land  in  thi.s 
country  from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  and  even  now, 
at  the  reduced  rents,  in  many  instances,  the 
hind  does  not  pay  for  the  outlay  and  lahour 
expended  in  working  it.  Thousands  of  acres 
are  gradually  goiug  out  of  cultivation,  and 
unless  something  is  done,  the  land-owners 
and  those  who  are  struggling  to  get  a  living 
out  of  the  land  will  be  ruined,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  driven  out  of  the 
country.  A  very  serious  and  important  ques- 
tion is  to  determine  what  is  needed  to  bring 
about  a  change,  and  what  manner  of  staple 
industry  can  be  applied  that  will  give  a  suh.stan- 
tial  return  and  be  the  means  of  rescuing  the 
landed  interest  from  the  loss  it  has  sustained, 
and  afford  employment  to  the  working  classes 
throughout  the  country.  Innumerable  sugges- 
tions are  from  time  to  time  being  thrown  out  ; 
ditJ'erent  methods  of  cultivation,  different  va- 
rieties of  crops  brought  forward  as  adjuncts 
and  substitutes,  but  all  come  far  short  and 
are  not  in  any  way  likely  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
What  is  required  is  an  industry  that  can  be 
taken  up  by  the  whole  country  upon  a  broad 
and  extensive  basis,  an  industry  that  will  benefit 
the  landowner,  farmer  and  labourer  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  There  is 
no  mode  of  culture  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
land  with  like  advantages  for  reclaiming  it  or 
giving  such  profitable  returns  as  fruit  growing. 
We  have  only  to  take  for  our  guidance  (to  enable 
us  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  on  this  sub- 
ject) the  (juantity  of  fruit  of  all  kind.s  imported 
annually.  According  to  last  year's  returns,  we 
find  that  over  i'it, 000,000  worth  was  imported  in 
addition  to  what  we  grow  ourselves.  This 
enormous  sum  i's  being  paid  away  annually  to 
the  foreign  growers.  And  why  should  this  go 
on  year  after  year,  and  our  land  be  allowed  to 
go  out  of  cultivation  and  our  industry  to  dimi- 
nish v/hen,  if  not  all,  the  greater  portion  of  this 
fruit  could  be  grown  in  this  country  equal  in 
quality,  if  not  superior,  to  the  foreign  produc- 
tions ?  If  it  pays  the  foreigner  to  grow  and 
send  over  here  this  enormous  quantity  of  fruit, 
it  surely  would  pay  us  to  grow  it  ourselves  and 
sujjply  our  own  markets.  If  this  sum  of  money, 
instead  of  being  paid  away  to  the  foreigner,  went 
into  the  pockets  of  our  landowners,  farmers,  and 
labourers,  what  a  different  face  it  would  put 
upon  the  value  of  and  returns  from  the  land.  But 
we  must  not  stop  at  nine  or  ten  millions'  worth 
(or  whatever  sum  it  represents)  ;  more  than  this 
will  be  needed  as  time  goes  on  and  our  popula- 
tion increases  to  enable  us  to  provide  a  daily 
supply  of  wholesome  and  necessary  fruit  ;  and 
further,  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  (after  a 
proper  system  of  culture  has  been  established) 
when  we  may  find  ourselves  exporters  of  fruit 
instead  of  importers,  both  in  its  raw  and  pre- 
served .state. 

Fruit-growing,  however,  before  it  becomes 
universal  will  re(|uire  to  be  taken  up  on  much 
broader  linos  and  in  a  much  more  systematic 


and  business-like  manner  than  has  ever  yet  been 
attempted  in  this  country.  It  must  be  started 
and  put  into  force  by  every  landowner  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  some  portions  of  every  estate 
must  be  appropriated  to  fruit  growing,  not  sim- 
ply planting  a  few  trees  and  allowing  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  but  they  must  be  grown 
well.  I  have  had  some  thirty  years'  or  more 
experience  in  fruit  growing,  and  have  watched 
the  steady,  though  slow  de\-elopment,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  if  it  was  carried  out  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale,  it  would  soon  work  a  mar- 
vellous change  in  this  country  ;  not  only  would 
it  bring  back  the  land  to  its  normal  value,  but 
profitaljle  returns  would  be  realised  by  the  cul- 
tivator for  capital  and  labour  expended,  em- 
ployment given  to  the  working  classes,  and 
their  emigration  to  towns  or  to  other  countries 
through  want  of  employment  prevented. 

To  accomplish  this,  and  enable  it  to  be  carried 
out  to  the  extent  it  should  be  done,  every  land- 
owner should  allot  and  plant  out  at  least  one- 
tenth  portion  of  his  estate  with  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds  ;  thus  to  every  hundred  acres  of  land 
there  should  be  ten  acres  of  fruit  trees,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  upon  every  estate,  large  or 
small.  If  this  were  carried  out  upon  all  culti- 
vated land  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, it  would  give  a  return  which  would  as- 
tonish the  novice  in  these  matters.  There 
must,  however,  be  a  .system  of  culture  adopted 
very  dirterent  from  what  we  are  acoustomed  to 
see,  and  the  farmer  will  have  to  combine  horti- 
culture with  agriculture,  and  study  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  growing  as  he  would  other  branches 
of  his  profession,  and  practise  more  the  system 
adopted  on  the  Continent,  where  the  "petit 
culture"  has  been  carried  out  for  g"ncra':ioi!s 
and  has  become  the  staple  industry  and  the 
backbone  of  the  country.  Fruit  societies 
should  be  formed  in  various  centres  through- 
out the  country,  factories  erected  for  drying 
and  preserving  fruits,  and  auction  marts 
for  the  sale  of  fruit  established  in  all 
suitable  and  convenient  localities.  Local  socie- 
ties should  also  be  formed  in  every  village 
where  all  business  could  be  organised  and  in- 
structions given.  Experts  should  also  be  en- 
gaged by  these  societies  to  give  instructions  for 
laying  out  and  planting  upon  the  best  and  most 
approved  principles.  When  this  work  has  l)een 
properly  carried  out  and  farms  planted  with  the 
choicest  fruit  trees,  they  would  readily  com- 
mand tenants  at  an  advanced  rental.  A  farm, 
say,  of  100  acres,  assuming  the  present  rental 
to  be  30s.  per  acre,  would,  with  ten  acres 
of  the  best  hardy  fruits  and  in  good  bearing, 
be  increased  in  value  at  least  10s.  per  acre, 
and  instead  of  30s.  would  readily  let  at  =£2.  To 
arrive  at  the  results  which  would  be  obtained 
if  this  scheme  were  carried  out,  as  I  have  pro- 
po.sed,  throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  we  must 
calculate  upon  the  amount  of  land  which  would 
be  available.  Taking  from  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture returns — the  acreage  under  crops — we 
shall  find  that  there  are  twenty  million  acres 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under 
cultivation  in  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  this  does 
not  include  permanent  pasture,  mountain  and 
heath,  waste  lands,  or  woodlands.  Assuming, 
as  I  have  suggested,  that  one-tenth  of  this  cul- 
tivated land  is  allotted  to  fruit-tree  plantations, 
this  would  give  us  two  million  acres  for  the 
cultivation  cf  fruit  trees.  Now,  it  will  be 
asked,  what  will  be  the  return  when  properly 
planted  and  under  skilled  management  ]  The 
only  means  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  fair 
calculation  is  by  taking  what  we  know  to  be 
realised  upon  good  land  in  favourable  localities. 
In  good  seasons  I  have  known  instances  where 
A'30   or   £40  per  acre   have  been  realised  for 


Apples,  and  .£50  to  £00  per  acre  for  Plums, 
and  in  some  instances  considerably  more.  But 
we  are  now  dealing  with  a  very  wide  area, 
and  although  £30  per  acre  may  be  obtained 
in  the  more  favoured  districts,  we  have  to 
take  the  bad  and  doubtful  into  consideration, 
which  in  some  cases  may  not  realise  one-third 
of  this.  I  will,  however,  for  my  calculation 
go  far  below  what  I  consider  might  be  ob- 
tained, and  take  the  average  returns  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  £10  per  acre. 
This  upon  two  million  acres  would  give  a 
return  of  £20,000,000  worth  of  fruit  to  dis- 
pose of. 

With  such  an  enormous  supply,  it  may  be 
reasonably  asked  whether  the  market  would 
not  be  glutted  ?  When  we  consider,  however, 
that  thirty-seven  millions  of  people  have  to  be 
supplied  with  fruit  for  the  year,  it  would 
amount  to  a  very  small  proportion  per  head 
per  day  for  twelve  months.  Again,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  fruit  to  this  amount  will  be 
ready  to  bring  into  the  market  the  second  or 
third  year  after  the  trees  are  planted,  and 
under  most  favourable  circumstances  at  least 
four  or  five  years  will  be  required  before  a  full 
return  can  be  looked  for,  and  by  that  time  we 
shall  probably  find  that,  with  increased  popula- 
tion, there  will  not  even  then  be  sufficient  for 
the  demand.  John  Cranston,  F.R.H  S. 

King's  Acre,  Hereford. 


Peach  Alexandra  Noblesse.— This  is  one  of 
tlie  best  Peaches  for  a  garden  wall.  There  may 
be  better  market  varieties,  colour  in  this  being 
rather  deficient,  but  the  quality  is  very  superior. 
1  have  had  four  dozen  fruit  from  a  tree  the  second 
year  after  planting.  Room  may  sometimes  be 
found  for  Peaches  between  Pear  and  other  wall 
trees,  training  them  very  low,  as  Peach  trees  will 
fruit  near  tlie  ground,  while  Pears  usually  do  not 
bear  much  the  first  yard  or  so. — E.  W.  B. 

Apple  Maclean's  Favourite.— This  Apple 
that  1  am  trying  to  obtain  is  described  in  Mackin- 
tosh's ••  Book  of  the  Garden,"  published  in  1855,  as 
follows:  "Colour  .yellow,  form  roundish,  size 
medium,  quality  excellent.  In  use  from  Octolier 
till  March.  Tree  harJy,  moderate  bearer.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thomfon,  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  a  fruit  of  the  highest  e-Kcellence."  1  know 
one  place  where  there  is  a  small  tree  of  it.  The 
gardener  knowing  that  I  was  fond  of  a  gocd  Apple 
gave  me  a  few  three  or  four  years  ago,  faying  it 
was  the  best  English  Apple  be  liad  ever  tasted.  1 
have  been  trying  ever  since  to  get  a  tree. — 
J.  Francis  Cust. 

*.,.*  This  Apple  was  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and'Son,  Waltliam  Cross,  ai  the  Apple  Congress  at 
Chiswick  in  1883,  and  it  is  also  described  in  Scott's 
"  Orchardist."— Ed. 

Imported  Peaches. — If  the  sample  of  Cdpe 
Peaches  sent  by  the  importers  to  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  fruit  committee  at  the  Drill  Hall  are  to 
be  regarded  as  of  the  best— and  pre.^umably  they 
were— that  the  Cape  can  give  us,  1  think  the  only 
thing  which  our  home  growers  have  to  fear  is  that 
these  practically  inferior  fruits  may  render  Peaches 
generally  unpopular.  1  should  very  much  like  to 
have  the  opinion  of  so  able  a  Peach  grower  as  Mr. 
Mclndoe  on  this  point,  for  he  was  at  the  meeting 
and  tasted  the  sample.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
imported  Peaches  may  lead  consumers  to  regard 
our  home-grown  fruits  with  all  the  greater  esteem. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  Peaches  come  to 
us  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  we  have  no  similar 
fruits,  and  therefore  do  not  in  any  way  compete 
with  home  produce,  I  do  not  see,  beyond  the  first 
point  I  have  submitted,  that  anyone  need  be  for 
one  moment  concerned  about  them.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  fruits  are  gathered  long  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  whatsoever  of  native  flavour  they  may 
possess  when  naturally  ripened  on  the  trees, 
ic  is  all  taken  out  of   them   so  much  in  transit. 
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that  they  are,  judging  by  the  sample  I  have 
referred  to,  of  very  little  value.  Mr.  Groom 
refers  to  the  prettily  decorated  way  the  fruits 
are  set  up  in  tlie  shop  windows.  Just  so ; 
but  wliy  may  not  home-grown  fruits  be  shown 
with  eiiual  attractiveness  ?  Also,  why  should  we 
be  so  far  behind  the  foreigner  in  these  matters  of 
taste?— A.  D. 

Apple  Baumann's  Red  Beinette.— Where 
space  is  limited  this  is  a  good  kind.  The  habit  is 
upright,  the  branches  quite  stiff,  and  as  the  fruit  is 
of  m'edium  size,  it  should  be  a  good  sort  to  plant  in 
a  windy  situation.  With  the  exception  of  Mere  de 
Menage,  the  colour  of  Baumann's  is  the  deepest 
of  any.  The  fruit  will  keep  with  ordinary  care 
quite  well  until  the  middle  or  end  of  February.  As 
a  late  dessert  Apple  this  sort  should  be  planted 
freely ;  the  flesh  is  firm,  crisp  and  pleasing.  The 
tree  bears  heavily  in  a  young  state. — E.  M.,  Hants. 


MULCHING  FKUIT  TREES. 

I  DO  not  think  that  the  mulching  of  fruit  trees  is 
carried  out  always  as  it  should  be.  Many  persons 
put  on  a  thick  covering  of  manure  over  the  surface 
of  established  trees  in  the  autumn,  leaving  it  there 
until  decomposition  has  entirely  taken  place.  I 
hold  this  is  a  great  mistake  and  a  practice  likely 
to  lead  to  bad  results  in  many  cases.  Nine  out  of 
every  ten  that  treat  their  fruit  trees  in  this 
manner  would  be  at  a  loss  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
practice  beyond  saying  that  others  do  it.  Mulch- 
ing is  really  carried  out  to  conserve  the  moisture 
in  the  soil.  Another  object  in  mulching  is  to  en- 
courage surface  roots,  it  being  an  acknowledged 
faot  that  a  cool  moist  condition  is  the  most  favour- 
able to  this.  When  the  soil  is  baked  dry  on  the 
surface  the  roots  seem  to  shrink  from  such  un- 
natural conditions  and  dive  deeper  in  quest  of  that 
moisture  which  is  denied  them  on  the  surface. 
Those  persons  who  practise  mulching  of  established 
fruit  trees  in  the  autumn  and  winter  cannot  have 
any  other  reason  for  so  doing  than  that  of  adding 
stimulating  food  to  the  trees.  Mulching  is  not  the 
best  way  to  carry  this  out;  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion is  too  slow  to  be  efficacious.  The  evil  of 
autumn  and  winter  mulchings  is  great ;  by  its  pre- 
sence the  chief  factor  towards  success  is  absent, 
that  of  the  sun  warming  the  roots  and  soil  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  Established  trees,  such 
as  Peaches  on  walls,  or  indeed  any  kind,  do  not 
need  assistance  from  mulching  until  the  crop  of 
fruit  is  assured;  then  this  addition  of  food  is  use- 
ful to  help  to  swell  the  fruit.  The  materials  for 
mulching  are  not  always  well  chosen.  The  con- 
stituent portions  of  the  soil  should  determine  in 
some  measure  the  kind  of  manure  that  is  best 
suited  to  give  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  tree. 
A  heavy  soil,  which  is  naturally  much  colder 
than  a  light  one  owing  to  its  greater  retention  of 
moisture,  should  not  have  the  Mnd  of  manure  laid 
on  the  surface  that  is  calculated  to  render  it  still 
colder.  I  allude  to  cow  manure,  which  is  heavy 
and  "closer"  in  its  composition,  therefore  not 
calculated  to  suit  heavy  soil.  Partly  decayed 
horse  manure  with  a  fair  amount  of  short  straw 
amongst  it  is  the  best  kind  of  manure  for  strong 
land,  especially  if  a  good  quantity  of  wood  ashes 
can  be  added  to  it.  Light  sandy  soils  are  bene- 
fited by  the  addition  of  cow  manure. 

In  the  case  of  newly-planted  trees  it  is  the 
accepted  rule  in  all  well-managed  gardens  to  apply 
some  partly  decayed  manure  to  the  surface  soil 
directly  the  trees  are  planted,  the  object  being 
twofold:  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost  during 
winter,  and  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a  moist  state 
during  the  summer  months.  This  not  only  mini- 
mises the  labour  in  applying  water  to  the  roots 
during  very  dry  weather,  but  keeps  the  soil  in  a 
better  .state  than  when  artificial  watering  is  re- 
sorted to. 

The  evil  of  mulching  is  that  the  manure  robs 
the  roots  and  soil  of  the  benefit  that  should  accrue 
from  the  sun  shining  upon  them  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  ye.ir.  Many  persons,  I  fear,  do  not  think  of 
this;  if  they  do,  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 


remedy  the  evil.  If  the  mulching  was  removed 
the  first  week  in  May  or  earlier,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather, 'being  simply  drawn  off  to  one 
side  and  then  allowed  to  remain  for  at  least  three 
weeks,  when  it  could  be  replaced,  provided  hot 
and  dry  weather  necessitated  its  employment  for 
maintaining  the  soil  in  a  moist  state,  better  results 
would  follow.  Trees  that  are  planted  high— as 
they  should  be  in  soil  which  is  at  all  heavy  or  wet 
— are  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from  drought  than 
those  which  have  their  roots  deeper  in  the  soil. 
If  anyone  will  try  the  experiment  of  removing 
the  mulching  from  newly-planted  Apple  trees  and 
allow  it  to  remain  on  others  all  the  year  without  a 
break,  he  will  quickly  see  the  difference  in  the 
growth  of  the  trees  under  the  two  methods. 
Where  the  removal  of  the  mulching  is  neglected 
the  growth  is  poor  as  compared  with  the  other 
plan E.  M. 

SYRINGING  IN  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Quite  recently  I  was  appealed  to  on  the  subject 
of  syringing  in  vineries,  being  asked  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  syringe  at  any  time.  This  in- 
quiring friend  was  told  last  year  by  a  gardener 
in  charge  of  a  large  place  that  overhead  syring- 
ing was  never  resorted  to  in  the  vineries  under 
his  charge,  and  the  results  being  invariably  ex- 
ceptionally good,  he  also  decided  to  discontinue 
the  practice.  Apparently  it  is  not  answering 
quite  so  well  as  could  be  wished,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  old  practice  of  syringing  once 
or  twice  a  day  will  not  be  again  resorted  to.  If 
all  vineries  were  of  similar  size  and  construc- 
tion, then  some  general  rule  might  be  laid  down 
as  to  when  to  syringe  and  when  merely  damp- 
ing down  the  walls  and  floors  is  necessary  only. 
The  hou.ses  where  no  overhead  syringing  is  ever 
practised  are  span-roofed  and  far  above  the 
average  in  size,  and  there  are  no  brick  walls  or 
pavements  of  any  kind  to  reckon  with.  In  such 
structures  if  the  ventilation  is  properly  attended 
to  there  is  little  or  no  likelihood  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ever  becoming  parched  and  dry,  and  as 
a  consequence  there  is  no  undue  evaporation  of 
moisture  going  on  from  the  stems  and  leaves. 
Added  to  this  the  Vines  are  trained  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  glass,  or,  on  an 
average,  fully  2  feet,  and  this  again  is  another 
advantage  as  far  as  the  prevention  of  rapid 
evaporation  is  concerned,  a  good  circulation 
of  moist  air  constantly  playing  over  the 
leaves.  Not  only  is  the  air  in  such  structures 
seldom,  if  ever,  too  arid,  but  there  is  more  am- 
monia constantly  present  than  is  possible  for 
any  length  of  time  in  smaller  houses.  If  this 
were  not  so,  small  seeds  generally  would  not 
germinate  so  quickly  and  surely  as  they  always 
do  when  placetl  in  these  large  houses. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  compare  the 
large  structures  I  have  just  alluded  to  with 
the  very  large  majority  of  vineries,  we  find 
conditions  necessitate  very  difl'erent  treatment. 
In  these  nearly  everything  tends  to  dryness. 
The  heat  from  the  pipes  parches  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  walls  and  floors  adding  to  the 
difficulties  with  which  those  in  charge  have  to 
contend.  I  shall  not  readily  forget  my  first 
attempt  to  grow  Cucumbers  on  the  "express 
system,"  that  is  to  say,  without  ever  opening 
the  ventilators.  For  a  time  everything  went 
on  well,  the  great  heat,  coupled  with  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  causing  the 
Cucumbers  to  grow  with  surprising  rapidity. 
All  the  while  the  weather  was  only  moderately 
hot  the  Cucumbers  grew  most  satisfactorily, 
but  in  June  we  had  far  too  much  sunshine  to 
suit  our  ordinary  forcing  house,  and  in  spite  of 
shading,  syringing  overhead  hourly,  and  damp- 
ing the  walls  and  floors,  red  spider  increased 
surprisingly,  being  also  larger  than  I  ever  saw 
them  under  glass,  and  burning  soon  followed. 


With  those  great  ridge-and-furrow  houses, 
with  no  walls  and  in  many  cases  no  boarded- 
up  divisions  or  such  as  are  favoured  by 
many  market  growers,  there  is  little  or  no 
necessity  for  shading,  air-giving  or  very 
frequent  overhead  syringings.  Naturally  in 
these  cases  there  are  few  drying  influ- 
ences at  work,  the  air,  highly  charged  with 
moisture,  also  circulating  more  than  might 
appear  possible.  In  small,  or  comparatively 
small  vineries,  the  treatment  of  the  contents 
must  also  difier  considerably  from  what  answers 
well  in  large  structures.  If  the  rods  when 
started  are  not  syringed,  they  will  not  break  so 
strongly  or  evenly  as" they  would  do  if  regularly 
moistened.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in  the 
case  of  the  stems  of  fruit  trees,  these  being 
capable  of  absorbing  moisture  as  well  as  of  eva- 
porating it  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  The  moisture 
imbibed  from  the  atmosphere  and  some  of  that 
supplied  with  the  syringe  actually  serve  to  sup- 
plement that  which  the  heat  liquifies  in  the 
sap-vessels  generally.  It  is  advisable,  there- 
fore, to  keep  the  house  and  rods  or  stems,  as 
the  case  may  be,  uniformly  moist,  and  this, 
coupled  with  gentle  heat,  promotes  a  strong 
and  regular  break.  When  leaves  are  forming 
hea\'y  drenchings  are  objectionable,  especially 
on  dull  cold  days,  enough  moisture  being  sup- 
plied by  means  of  damping  down  occasionally. 
If  a  clear  dry  day  is  anticipated,  then  a  gentle 
early  morning  overhead  syringing  may  well  be 
given,  this  being  repeated  when  the  house  is 
closed  early  in  the  afternoon.  That  ought  to 
be  sufficient,  though  if  the  walls  and  floors  be- 
come dry,  these  may  well  be  remoistened  in  the 
evening. 

In  addition  to  overhead  syringing  being  good 
for  fruit  trees  and  Vines  in  their  earlier  stages 
of  growth,  it  is  also  needed  in  very  many  in- 
stances for  keeping  down  insect  pests,  notably 
red  spider.  Small,  indiflerently  glazed  and 
over-heated  structures  are  particularly  favour- 
able to  the  increase  of  the  troublesome  insect 
named,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  only  while 
overhead  syringing  is  resorted  to  that  it  can  be 
kept  in  check.  Nor  will  gentle  dewing  meet 
the  case  ;  the  syringe  must  be  used  forcibly,  not 
merely  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaves,  but 
also,  where  possible,  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
former  is  certainly  preferred  by  red  spider,  this 
evidently  being  where  it  can  best  tap  the  mois- 
ture in  the  leaves  ;  but  if  greatly  disturbed  on 
cne  side,  it  will  quickly  take  possession  of  the 
other.  Red  spider  is  frequently  seen  on  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  before  fruit  is  set,  and  there 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  long  cessation  from 
syringing,  no  harm  being  done,  but  rather  the 
contrary  if  the  trees  were  syringed  once  daily, 
or,  say,  when  the  house  is  closed,  during  the 
flowering  period.  "When  the  fruit  is  swelling, 
syringe  freely  and  early  on  the  mornings  of  clear 
days,''and  again  when  the  house  is  closed  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  this  being  persevered 
with  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  is  nearly 
fit  to  gather,  discontinuing  then,  red  spider 
ought  to  be  kept  under.  Not  so  very  many 
years  ago  few  thought  of  using  the  jet  nozzles 
on  syringes,  but  now-a-days  these  rather  than 
the  roses  are  mostly  favoured  as  being  more 
readily  used  for  either  gently  dewing  or 
forcibly  syringing  the  trees  or  Vines.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  unfortunately,  overhead 
.syringing  must  in  most  instances  cease  after 
the  bunches  are  in  flower,  or  otherwise  there 
is  every  likelihood  of  the  berries  Ijeing  dis- 
figured owing  to  the  water  used  leaving  a  sedi- 
uTent  behind.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
very  hard  water,  and  only  filtered  soft  water 
can  be  really  used  with  any  degree  of  safety. 
There  is  also  the  bloom   of   the  berries  to  be 
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thought  of,  an  excess  of  moisture  bsin^  pre- 
judicial to  this — tlie  "pride  aud  glory"  of  the 
Grape  grower. 

Clear  rain  water  is  always  to  be  preferred 
for  syringing  and  damping  down,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  ammonia  it  contains,  and  which 
is  beneficial  alike  to  the  leafy  growth  as  well 
as  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  and  Vines.  Those, 
therefore,  are  most  fortunate  who  have  at  their 
command  large  supplies  of  rain  water  stored 
preferably  in  the  houses  where  used,  the  next 
best  thing  lieing  large  open  tanks  over  or  near 
to  hot-water  pipes  in  which  to  both  warm  aud 
soften  hard  water.  I  am  aware  that  market 
growers  use  cold,  hard  water  very  freely,  but 
if  this  is  economical,  it  is   not  what  I   would 


advise  private  gardeners  to  copy. 


W.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  adverse  crilicism  has  appeared  in 
the  gardening  papers  with  reference  to  Laxton's 
Noble  Strawberry,  and  I  shall  now  state  some  facts 
which  will  goto  prove  that  we  have  in  this  fruit  at 
least  a  valuable  addition  to  our  by  no  means  exten- 
sive list  of  good  Strawberries.  Certainly  the  house 
I  have,  31)  feet  by  2,5  feet  and  Ui  feet  high,  would 
not  have  been  erected  if  Noble  had  not  been 
raised,  for  no  other  Strawberry  would  fulfd  the 
conditions  requisite  for  profitable  culture  in  a  cool 
house  by  the  method  I  practise,  and  by  the  adop- 
tion of  which  anyone  in  possession  of  a  green- 
house may  have  ripe  fruit  in  May  wlien  Straw- 
berries are  very  scarce  and  dear.  For  this  purpose 
the  plant  must  be  prolific,  and  I  have  brought  in 
runners  from  the  open  field.  OS  per  cent,  of  which 
have  fruited.  The  berries  must  be  large,  and  I  have 
had  some  weigh  1  oz.  each.  The  crop  must  come  in 
early,  and  Noble  is  admitted  to  beat  the  record  in 
that  respect,  at  least  according  to  size  of  fruit.  As 
to  quality,  my  customers  never  complain,  and  even 
late  in  the  season  when  Strawberries  are  plentiful 
and  Noble  is  about  over  I  still  have  inquiries  for 
more  Noble,  while  British  Queen  aud  some  other 
iirst-class  kinds  are  comparatively  un.saleable. 

No  doubt  the  soil  has  great  influence  on  quality 
(mine  is  a  sandy  clay  loam),  and  also  artificial 
manures.  I  use  kainit  or  German  potash  salts, 
which  increases  the  colour  and  improves  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit.  When  carefully  punnetted 
Noble  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  Strawberry  in 
the  shop  window,  price  wholesale  varying  from 
3s.  tid.  to  4s.  per  lb.,  according  to  season,  and  at 
home  I  find  the  early  fruit  very  palatable.  The 
best  Strawberry  preserve  I  ever  tasted  was  made 
from  Noble  gathered  in  the  wet.  And  now  as  to 
culture.  I  have  the  house  fitted  up  with  boxes, 
most  of  them  overhead  and  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  house.  The  boxes  are  made  from 
plank-wide  inch  deal,  being  11  inches  wide  and  10 
inches  deep,  having  holes  Ih  inches  in  diameter 
and  7i  inches  apirt  along  the  sides.  The  plants 
or  runners  are  brought  in  direct  from  the  field 
with  a  ball  of  earth  attached,  the  leaves  drawn 
through  the  holes  when  the  box  is  half  full  of  soil, 
and  another  lot  planted  above  close  to  the  edge  of 
box.  If  quantity  of  fruit  is  the  object  a  row  may 
also  be  planted  in  the  centre,  but  to  get  fine  samples 
I  find  it  best  not  to  crowd  the  plants,  so  utilise  the 
middle  of  box  for  some  other  crop.  Tomato  plants 
put  in  (not  too  early)  and  tied  up  to  sticks  till  the 
Strawberries  are  over,  then  trained  over  box.  have 
proved  successful;  Radishes  will  .also  do  well. 
This  season  I  have  chiefly  a  dark  strain  of  double 
Wallflower,  blooms  to  becut  before  the  fruit  comes 
on.  Asparagus  plants  may  be  put  in  centre ;  in 
fact  I  have  filled  the  wider  floor  boxes  (or 
borders  formed  with  slates)  with  these  roots.  In 
planting,  the  soil  must  be  well  pressed  in  and 
should  not  be  of  too  light  a  nature  nor  too  rich, 
the  object  being  fruit,  not  rank  foliage.  Therefore 
I  use  plain  soil  with  a  good  admixture  of  kainit 
and  superphosphate,  and  a  mulch  on  the  surface 
of  goad  rotten   manure.     Nitra';e   of  soda  I  have 


found  to  produce  too  much  foliage,  as  in  my  rather 
crowded   house,   which    has   a  capacity  for    UOOO 
plants,  the  light  must  not  be  impeded  any  more 
than  necessary.     Besides  those  on  the   floor,  the 
house  contains  four  boxes  elevated  4  feet,  six  boxes 
7  feet,  and  two  boxes  12  feet  above  the  floor,  the 
upper  ones  being  always  the  earliest,  while  some 
are  directly  above  others.     Yet  the  fruit  will  grow 
and  ripen,  for  the  structure  is  not  only  in   a  very 
favourable    position,     but    entirely    glass,    back, 
front  and  sides,  light  down  to  the  ventilators,  G 
inches     from     the     ground.       In     addition     to 
these    larger    boxes,     I    have     some     400     feet 
run    of    small    troughs,    G     inches    wide    by    5 
inches    deep,   fixed  temporarily  near    the    glass. 
These  are  specially  for  Strawberries,  and  are  re- 
moved when  the  crop  is  over.     They  answer  the 
purpose   of    pots,   but   require    only   one-third  as 
much  watering.  If  the  larger  boxes  are  not  utilised 
later  on  for  Tomatoes,  flowers,  such  as   Stocks, 
Asters,  &o.,  may  be  grown,  to  be  followed  in  Oc- 
tober  with   Chry.santhemums,  which   do    well    in 
them.     The  side  holes  in  the  boxes  may  be  filled 
with   Lobelias,   Pansies    or    Parsley.     If    such    a 
plant  could   be  found,  I  should   prefer   a  second 
crop  of  Strawberries  to  come  in  during  September. 
The   Chrysanthemum   plants  are    grown    in    an 
open  border,  with  Parsley  between  the  rows.    All 
space  between  the  Chrysanthemums  may  be  filled 
in  with  this  Parsley,  which  gives  a  refreshing  ap- 
pearance to  the  house  and  may  realise  as  much  as 
the  flowers.  Wallflowers  follow  well  planted  out  on 
the   t'hrysanthemum  ground,  a   bed  having  been 
sown  in  IVIay  for  this  purpose.  Planted  with  Straw- 
berries, the  larger  boxes  will  require  watering  about 
twice  a  week.    These  boxes  may  be  made  from  3 
feet  to  10  feet  long,  to  rest  on   cross   or  x  shaped 
legs,  and  you  may  then,  without  a  greenhouse  or 
even  a  garden,  have  early  Strawberries  by  placing 
them  under  some  sheltered  wall  where  the  sun  has 
free  access.     For  this  purpose,  of  course,  holes  for 
plants  will  be  required  only  on  one  side.     Febru- 
■ary  is  a  good  time  to  get  in  the  plants,  though 
they  will  do  up  to  the  middle  of  March.     Where 
there  is  plenty  to  choose  from,  a  careful  selection 
of  runners  with  good  plump  crowns  should  be  made. 
Noble  has  one  great  fault  as  a  field  crop,  which 
is  its  liability  to  injury  from  late  spring  frosts,  the 
blossom  being  particularly  tender.     This  makes   it 
all  the  more  desirable  that  we  should  protect  as 
many  plants  as  possible,  thereby  ensuring  a  crop 
independent  of  the  weather.        E.  W.  Beaven. 

Holme)',  Hereford. 


Yet  the  wood  of  these  trees  appears  to  be  as  well, 
if  not  better  ripened  than  that  of  the  rest,  so  that 
faulty  ripening  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  buds 
dropping.  With  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  gene- 
rally, bud-dropping  all  the  while  they  are  growing 
extra  strongly  is  more  or  less  an  evil,  but  they 
right  themselves  eventually.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  American  varieties  mentioned  will  not  prove 
an  exception  to  the  rule. — W.  Iggulden. 
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Peach  Alexander. — Mr.  Crump  complains  of 
not  having  been  rightly  understood  when  he  made 
inquiries  a  year  ago  as  to  the  reason  of  Peach 
Alexander  being  more  prone  to  cast  its  buds  pre- 
maturely than  any  other  varieties  under  his  charge, 
and  with  some  reason.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I  was 
about  the  only  one  replying  who  did  not  read  him 
a  lesson  as  to  what  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  have 
done,  but  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional weakness  not  merely  of  Alexander,  but  also 
of  Waterloo  and  Hale's  Early.  All  are  American 
introductions  and  evidently  of  much  the  same 
parentage,  there  being  a  little  bad  blood  in  one  of 
the  parents.  With  me  this  se.ason  all  are  behaving 
better  than  usual.  A  considerable  number  of  buds 
dropped,  or  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  other  va- 
rieties alongside  them,  but  plenty  held  on,  enough 
in  fact  to  warrant  me  in  removing  all  the  worst 
placed  ones  before  the  flowers  were  fully  open. 
This  would  almost  point  to  the  necessity  for  more 
sunshine  to  ripen  the  wood  than  is  needed  for 
English  raised  varieties.  In  any  case,  although 
the  wood  is  considerably  stronger  than  was  the 
case  last  year  tlie  buds  held  on,  all  things  con- 
sidered, surprisingly  well.  Those  outside,  which 
grew  rather  vigorously  last  summer,  are  also  in  a 
more  satisfactory  state'  than  usual,  and  I  believe 
will  flower  well.  Against  this  must  be  set  the  ex- 
perience of  another  gardener  in  tliis  neighbour- 
hood. In  a  mi.xed  house  all  the  trees  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Waterloo  and  Alexander  are  flowering 
well.  The  only  two  that  dropped  are  these  Ameri- 
can varieties,  and  the  crops  on  them  will  be  light. 
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The  type  was  first  named  and  described  by 
Fitzgerald  in  1880  from  some  plants  said  to 
have  been  collected  in  CJueensland.  If  this 
statement  is  correct,  it  would  appear  to  be 
only  found  in  Australia  in  small  numbers, 
and  as  quite  an  outlying  species.  It,  however, 
has  been  found  on  some  of  the  islands  which 
serve  to  connect  this  part  of  Australia  with 
New  Guinea,  where  the  plant  appears  to  grow 
in  great  abundance  and  with  unusual  vigour. 
The  variety  here  illustrated  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  during  the  autumn 
of  IS'.ll.  In  its  native  home  on  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  we  are  told  liy  Mr.  Sairder's  col- 
lector that  the  plants  grow  on  the  bare, 
honeycombed  limestone  rocks,  always  exposed 
to  the  sun,  or  getting  only  very  little  shade 
during  a  part  of  the  day,  and  that  when  the 
weather  is  rough  they  often  get  the  spray  of 
the  sea  water.  Plants  from  such  surroundings 
are  usually  found  somewliat  dithcult  to  manage 
successfully  when  brought  into  cultivation,  but 
this  cannot  be  said  of  this  plant,  which  lias 
proved  as  easily  grown  and  as  free  fiowering  as 
it  is  beautiful.  I  have  seen  this  plant  in  many 
places,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  growing  as 
vigorously  as  when  at  home,  notably  in  Mr. 
Cypher's  establishment  at  Cheltenham,  where 
it  had  been  tiowering  in  abundance  for  months 
during  the  past  year.  It  also  does  well  in  the 
collection  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Handley  and 
various  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath,  and  also  with  Mr,  Crispin,  of  Bristol. 
Coming  nearer  home,  I  found  this  plant  at  Mr. 
Williams'  at  Holloway  thriving  well,  and  at 
Mr.  Sander's  nursery  at  St.  Albans  it 
was  growing  and  flowering  superbly.  In 
one  or  two  places,  however,  I  have  seen  this 
Orchid  quite  spoilt  by  a  small  insect  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  imported  with  it. 
This  eats  ini;o  the  stem-like  paeudo-bulbs, 
reducing  them  to  powder,  and  the  only  plan 
hitherto  which  has  been  found  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  this  pest  is  to  cut  off  the  infected 
bulbs  and  burn  them.  This  pest  I  have  ob- 
served in  one  or  two  collections,  but  the  worst 
affected  plants  were  in  the  fine  collection  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  In  the  case  of  this 
Dendrobe,  the  pruning  system  is  not  one 
that  improves  its  appearance.  This  plant 
has  already  established  its  c'aim  to  be 
called  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  the  collector 
says  that  he  has  seen  twenty-five  flowers  on 
a  spike,  the  individual  blooms  varying  from 
3.J  inches  to  4J  inches  across,  and  varying  in 
colour  from  pure  white  to  dark  reddish-purple. 
They  last  two  months  in  perfection. 

This  beautiful  plant  wherever  it  has  done  well 
has  been  grown  in  strong  heat,  and  with   an 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Messr.s.  Sander's 
nnr,sery  at  St.  Albaua  by  H.  G.  Moon,  April  5, 
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abundance  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  well  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  light,  keeping  the  house  properly  ven- 
tilated. During  the  growing  season  it  delights 
in  an  abundant  supply  of  water  both  overhead 
and  to  it.s  roots  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  good 
and  thorough  drainage.  I  think  it  would  bene- 
fit this  Dendroliium  if  the  drainage  were 
composed  of  small  pieces  of  limestone  rock  ; 
the  roots  should  not  be  overburdened  with  soil. 
I  would  certainly  advise  that  this  Dendrobium 
be  hung  up  near  the  roof  glass,  in  order  that  it 
may  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  sunlight. 
When  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  attained  their  full 
siiie  and  would  appear  to  be  made  up,  the 
plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house 
with  a  drier  atmosphere  to  rest.  At  this  time 
syringing  must  cease,  and  but  very  little  water 
is  necessary  to  the  roots,  but  do  not  allow  them 
at  any  time  to  suffer  through  lack  of  moisture. 
Soon  after  the  plants  have  ceased  growing  the 
spikes  of  flower  will  appear. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Orcliids  at  Forest  Hill.— The  Orchid  houses 
in  Messrs.  Laing's  nursery  just  now  are  very  gay. 
On  a  recent  visit  I  noted  many  nice  varieties  of 
Cattleja  Trianro  with  large,  heavily-marked  lips, 
also  some  nice  Ilendrobiums,  including  such  kinds 
as  D.  Ainsworthi,  D.  primulinum  with  its  large 
pale  lilac  (lowers,  D.  Brymerianum,  D.  Jamesianum 
■with  its  ivory  white  flowers,  D.  Wardianum, 
for  which  this  place  has  long  lieen  famous,  and 
numerous  plants  of  D.  crassinode.  Speaking  of 
D.  crassinode,  the  Messrs.  Laing  have  a  form  of 
this  plant  which  I  believe  they  purpose  calling 
giganteum.  This  has  the  growths  a  yard  or  more 
long.  These  are  flowering  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  up,  the  blooms  being  large  and  well  coloured, 
but  quite  in  the  normal  manner.  Oncidium  sar- 
codes,  with  its  rich  yellow  and  chestnut  flowers, 
was  also  conspicuous,  as  were  also  some  very  good 
varieties  of  Cyrabidium  Lowianum,  with  its  rich 
apple-green  flowers  relieved  by  the  band  of 
velvety  chestnut-brown  round  the  margin  of  the 
lip.  This  flower,  I  have  observed  '^this  season,  has 
been  much  in  demand  for  button-holes,  sprays, 
&;c.  There  were  also  good  varieties  of  Cypripedium 
barbatum  and  the  much  brighter  C.  Lawrencea- 
num ;  C.  callosum,  a  very  similar  flower  to  the 
last-named,  but  with  deflexed  petals ;  C.  villosum 
and  its  near  ally,  C.  Boxalli.  Vanda  tricolor  in 
several  forms  was  diffusing  a  sweet  perfume  in 
company  with  Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  whilst 
the  fine  white  Bowers  of  Ctelogyne  cristata  made 
a  nice  finish  to  the  whole  in  the  warm,  houses.  In 
the  house  set  apart  for  the  cool  plants  were  number- 
less forms  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra;  and  O. 
Pescatorei.  Cypripedium  insigne  in  variety, 
Odontoglossum  aspersum,  and  good  forms  of 
Masdevallia  were  also  worthy  of  note. — W.  Hugh 
GowEn. 

'  Detidrobium  Wardianum  at  Gunnersbury 
Park. — This  species  was  in  full  bloom  recently  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  and  the  plants  bore  ex 
ceptionally  fine  flowers,  almost  approaching  those 
of  the  variety  giganteum  in  breadth  and  substance. 
The  bulb  was  over  3  feet  in  length  and  wreathed 
in  bloom,  whilst  in  every  case  the  plants  were  well 
flowered.  They  are  grown  in  baskets  and  kept 
near  the  light,  the  specimens,  when  in  perfection  and 
hanging  in  a  row  from  the  rafter,  filling  the  house 
with  bright  colour.  All  Orchids  vary  more  or  less 
both  in  size  and  colour,  and  D.  Wardianum  is  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  this  respect.  There  are 
few  moie  useful  Orchids  than  this,  and  the  varie- 
ties as  a  rule  are  very  fine. 

A  very  beautiful  Odontoglossum  was  that 
shown  by  Mr.  White,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bt.,  at  the  Drill  liall  on  Tuesday,  March  14. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  O.  lluckerianum 
that  we  have  seen  and  well  named  splendens. 
The  type,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  native  of 
New   Grenada,  and  named  after  Mr.  Hucker,  in 


whose  collection  it  first  flowered.  The  variety 
splendens  was  represented  by  a  fine  plant  bearing 
a  raceme  of  fourteen  flowers,  each  of  very  fine 
shape,  large,  and  washed  with  a  pleasing  rosy 
shaile,  over  which  appear  spots  of  deep  chocolate- 
brown,  whilst  the  lip  is  yellow  at  the  apex  and 
with  a  blotch  or  two  of  the  same  brownish  colour 
at  the  front.  It  was  most  worthily  given  an  award 
of  merit,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  Odonto- 
glots  in  the  collection  at  Burford  Lodge. 

Odontoglossums  for  names.— J.  Muir  sends 
me  three  forms  of  O.  Alexandra3  for  names.  These 
are  specially  good  flowers  and  deserve  special 
notice.  No.  1  appears  to  be  the  form  known  as 
fastuosum,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  flushed 
with  rose  and  bearing  a  few  spots  of  chestnut- 
brown  ;  the  lip  is  white,  with  a  few  spots  of  rich 
brown  midway  between  the  crest  and  the  point.  I 
do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  this 
name.  No.  2  is  a  pure  white  flower  of  great  beauty, 
having  large  and  deeply  toothed  petals,  making 
quite  a  round  flower.  This  I  look  upon  as  being 
a  superior  form  of  the  original  and  typical  Alexan- 
dra named  and  figured  by  Bateman.  No.  3  is 
a  remarkably  richly  marked  variety  of  O.  cirrho- 
sum,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  heavily  spotted 
with  dark  chocolate.  These  varieties  all  deserve 
great  attention. — W.  H.  G. 

Orcliids  at  Syon  House.— The  collection  of 
Orchids  at  Syon  House,  Isleworlh,  contains  a  large 
number  of  species  and  varieties.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  Lycaste  Skinneri  is  of  note,  and  several 
excellent  kinds  are  in  bloom,  the  flowers  of  large 
size,  robust,  and  delightfully  coloured  as  regards 
the  lip.  If  one  gets  a  good  strain,  so  to  speak,  of 
this  Orchid,  considerable  diversity  in  the  Up- 
colouring  is  conspicuous,  in  some  varieties  deep 
crimson,  pink,  or  freckled  with  white  on  a  rose- 
coloured  ground.  This  variability  of  colouring  is 
conspicuous  in  the  forms  at  Syon  House.  A  very 
interesting  Lycaste  in  bloom  here  is  L.  leucantha. 
The  flowers  are  not  showy,  but  attractive,  the 
petals  ivory-white  and  the  sepals  of  a  soft  greenish 
tint— a  quiet  association  of  colour.  One  specimen 
of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  representing  a  very  fine 
variety,  carried  eleven  good  spikes,  and  C.  ebur- 
nuum,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Orchids,  was 
blooming  with  unusual  freedom.  Cattleya  Trianai 
in  variety,  the  sweet-scented  Trichopilia  suavis, 
Oncidium  sphacelatum,  and  Phaius  grandifolius 
were  of  note.  The  Cypripediums  are  remarkably 
fine  in  this  collection,  and,  con.sidering  the  low-lying 
situation  of  the  place,  thus  liable  to  severe  fogs, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  plants  are  maintained  in 
such  health.  Few  districts  are  more  foggy  than 
the  neighbourhood  of  Syon,  and  it  occasion- 
ally happens  that  the  spikes  of  Calanthes  get 
cut  off  through  this  cause.  Cypripediums  are 
amongst  the  best  plants  to  stand  this  enemy  to 
plant  growers  near  very  large  towns. 


stained  on  the  side  lobes  with  lilac-mauve  and  dotted 
with  the  same  colour  towards  the  front,  where  it  is 
pure  wliite.  This  fiue  variety  is  well  worth  looking 
after.  The  species  was  first  discovered  by  JI.  Linden 
just  fifty  years  ago  in  New  Grenada. — W. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum.  —  From  Mr. 
Broome,  of  Llandudno,  come  two  flowers  of  a  tine 
form  of  this  species,  which  in  ricliiic-ss  of^  colouring 
much  resemble  those  of  tlie  Ass;im  form.  The  flowers 
sent  appear  to  be  much  brighter  th;in  those_  of  the 
form  figured  in  "  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants,'  t.  19. 
Mr.  Broome  tells  mo  this  plant  was  sent  him  some  ten 
jcars  ago  from  Rangoon  by  a  friend,  and  that,  like  the 
Assam  plant,  it  is  much  more  slender  than  the  ordi- 
nary typo  from  Burmah.  Whilst  admitting  that  it  is 
a  splendid  variety,  I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  hybnd 
origin  about  it. — W.  H.  G, 
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Odontoglossum  Rossi.— H.  Boss  s-nds  a  nice 
gathering  ot  fiu-nis  of  this  plant,  all  varying  in  size 
•uid  colour  No3.  1,  2,  1,  and  8  are  excellent  varieties. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  javanicum  (W.  A.  C.).— This 
is  tlve  name  of  the  specimen  you  send.  C.  japonioum 
is  a  large-flowered  terrestrial  plant,  which  has  a  large 
lip'  and  which  I  used  to  have  in  quantity,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it  iu  cultivatiun  for  some  few  years.  C.  ja- 
vaniciuri  will  do  well  in  the  intermediate  house. — G. 

Odontoglossum  Edwardi.— From  Mr.  Han- 
som, of  Streatham,  comes  a  very  elegant  variety  of 
this.'  Tlie  flowers  are  nut  large  even  for  the  species, 
lint  they  are  of  a  very  deep  violet-mauve,  the  base  of 
the  lip  aud  the  crests  deep  yellow.  It  ba3  the  adJi- 
ticinal  recommendation  of  yielding  a  perfume  resem- 
bling that  of  Violets.  This  plant  requires  to  be  kept 
very  cool  and  moist. 

Odontoglossum  ramosissimum. — From  Mr. 
Hansom,  gard»nor  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Gabriel,  ot  the  Palace 
lload,  Sti-eatham,  comes  a  spray  of  a  nnagnitioent  va- 
riety of  this  spt-cies.  The  flowers  are  larw,  the  sepals 
and  petals  prettily  undulat-d,  p'M-e  white,  and  much 
freckled  with  small  spots  of  lilac-mauve.    The  lip  is 
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forced  shrubs  and  bulbs  as  well  as  green- 
house plants  now  flowering  in  a  natural  manner, 
there  will  be  quite  an  abundance  of  material  for 
keeping  any  house  gay.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  ten- 
dency oftentimes  just  at  this  period  to  have  really 
more  flowers  out  than  can  conveniently  be  dis- 
posed of  unless  there  happens  to  be  a  free  outlet 
for  cut  bloom.  This  is  caused  by  plants  coming 
on  so  rapidly  to  what  they  did  a  month  back  and 
by  the  accession  of  spring-flowering  subjects.  To 
remedy  this  there  need  not  be  so  many  plants 
forced  into  flower,  such,  for  instance,  as  Indian  and 
hardy  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons.  These  and 
others  a  few  weeks  Later  on  when  opening  Iheir 
blossoms  in  a  natural  manner  will  render  good 
service.  An  even  supply  as  far  as  practicable 
is  far  better  than  a  glut  at  one  time  and  a  scarcity 
at  another.  Tliis  is  best  done  by  bringing  on  early 
a  few  things  at  the  time,  rather  than  larger  numbers 
at  wider  intervals.  Plants  now  in  flower  should 
have  every  attention  bestowed  upon  them  with 
regard  to  watering  ;  once  a  day  will  not  now  be 
sufficient  for  this  work  while  the  weather  is  bright, 
warm  and  sunny.  None  should  be  retained  when 
faded,  for  such  an  one  spoils  the  effect  of  others. 
In  some  places  it  is  a  pi  act  ice  to  rearrange  once  a 
week  ;  this  is  a  very  good  plan  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  for  at  more 
frequent  intervals  additions  may  be  made  vvith 
advantage.  In  the  weekly  re-arrangement  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  shift  plants  from  one  part  to  another 
for  variety  as  well  as  to  benefit  the  plant  if  it  has 
been  overcrowded.  This  has  more  particular  re- 
ference to  hard-wooded  plants  which  are  impatient 
of  overcrowding.  They  may  have  been  grown 
hitherto  in  a  light,  airy  house;  to  crowd  them  to- 
gether afterwards  whUst  in  flower  is  obviously  de- 
trimental to  their  health.  When  dealing  with  such 
things  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the 
plants  then  will  not  have  the  character  of  being 
unfit  for  the  purpose,  when  all  that  is  really  needed 
is  more  rational  treatment. 

In  the  conservatory  at  the  present  time  the 
climbers  will  claim  attention ;  some  will  be  coming 
into  flower  and  others  starting  into  growth.  The 
most  should  be  made  of  the  former,  whilst  the 
latter  will  want  attention  to  prevent  the  young 
shoots  from  becoming  entangled.  I  am  no  advo- 
cate of  formal  training  of  climbing  plants  ;  it  is 
both  hideous  from  a  natural  point  of  view  and  de- 
cidedly irrational  also.  I'pon  these  and  other 
plants  as  well  a  close  watch  should  be  kept  for 
insect  pests,  the  green-fly  being  now  increasingly 
troublesome.  Inahouse  with  aqnantityof  flowering 
plants  light  fumigations  as  a  check  are  far  prefer- 
able to  stronger  doses  at  more  lengthened  intervals. 
In  such  houses  where  Roses  are  grown  there  will 
now  be  another  enemy  to  contend  with  in  the  form 
of  mildew.  It  is  just  at  this  season,  when  there  is 
the  prospect  of  a  good  show  of  flower  in  a  few 
weeks,  that  this  fungoid  growth  will  appear.  The 
sulphur  remedy  is  the  best,  and  the  plan  advised 
in  a  recent  calendar  should  be  acted  upon  by  tak- 
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ing  time  by  the  forelock  and  adopting  the  remedy 
in  advance  of  the  pest.  There  is  nothing  rational 
in  allowing  it  to  get  a  foothold  before  measures  are 
taken  to  circumvent  it.  It  is  far  better  to  apply 
the  sulphur  whilst  there  are  still  no  signs  at  all 
and  warm  the  pipes  fairly  well  once  or  twice  a 
week.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  injudicious  ven- 
tilation is  a  great  and  aggravating  source  of  evil 
as  regards  mildew  in  Roses  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Where  the  cold  chilling  air  strikes  imme- 
diately upon  the  plants,  or  where  sharp  currents 
are  allowed,  there  it  will  first  be  found.  Care  in 
ventilating,  with  great  caution  as  to  admitting  air 
when  an  easterly  wind  is  blowing,  will  do  a  deal 
towards  keeping  it  in  check. 

Such  climbers  as  Lapagerias  will  require  looking 
after  closely,  as  it  concerns  the  young  shoots 
yearly  pushing  up  from  the  base  and  top-growth 
in  the  tender  stage.  Slugs  are  the  great  enemies  of 
the  former,  whilst  the  latter  should  not  be  allowed 
to  entwine  themselves  together,  free  liberty  of 
growth  being  at  the  same  time  permitted.  More 
water  will  now  be  required  for  the  climbers. 
Those  that  have  been  dormant,  as  deciduous  kinds, 
should  have  a  good  soaking  given  when  starting 
into  growth.  If  this  cannot  be  done  effectually 
in  one  or  two  waterings,  others  should  follow, 
for  if  dry  at  the  roots  from  now  onwards,  the 
growth  will  be  weakened.  It  is  not  at  all  a  bad 
plan  to  pierce  a  few  holes  into  the  .soil,  so  that  the 
water  can  better  percolate  to  the  roots  in  dry 
spots.  Top-dressings,  where  not  already  given, 
should  then  be  applied.  These  are  essential  for 
such  plants,  using  only  the  best  of  soil  with  the 
addition  to  a  moderate  extent  of  an  artificial  ma- 
nure such  as  bone-meal,  which  is  an  excellent  ma- 
nure for  nearly  all  plants  of  this  description.  Late 
Camellias  now  in  flower  will  require  shading  to 
preserve  their  beauty.  Shading,  in  fact,  will  now 
have  to  be  generally  used  in  conservatories  around 
the  sides  if  not  upon  the  roof,  the  latter  being 
probably  draped  with  climbers.  Camellias  start- 
ing into  growth  should  be  encouraged  wherever 
possible  to  make  a  quick  growth  by  keeping  them 
a  little  close,  by  syringing,  and  by  liberal  atten- 
tion to  watering.  Care  just  at  this  stage  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  tender  foliage  :  it  is  very 
susceptible  to  injury,  and  remains  afterwards  as  an 
eyesore.  Jas.  Hudson. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Earliest  Guapes.— Where  pot  Vines  were  started 
extra  early  and  have  been  kept  well  on  the  move 
ever  since,  the  ripening  period  will  soon  be  reached. 
When  the  berries  commence  colouring  a  drier 
atmosphere  should  be  maintained,  making  the 
change  gradually,  and  rather  more  air  ought  to  be 
given,  faking  care,  however,  that  cold  draughts  are 
avoided.  Very  early  closing  must  not  be  resorted 
to,  and  a  chink  of  air  should  be  left  on  all 
through  the  night.  A  circulation  of  warm,  dry 
air  constantly  maintained  is  favourable  both 
to  the  colouring  and  to  perfect  ripening,  faulty 
colouring  being  most  noticeable  it  the  ripening 
takes  place  very  rapidly,  while  if  the  temperatures 
are  comparatively  low,  the  chances  are  the  colour 
will  be  more  perfect,  but  sweetness  be  wanting. 
Cease  giving  liquid  manure  after  the  colouring  has 
become  general,  but  do  not  let  the  soil  about  the 
roots  become  dry.  A  close  look  out  should  be  kept 
for  red  spider  and  thrips,  these  being  kept  under 
by  means  of  a  careful  and  thorough  sponging  of 
the  leaves  with  soapy  water.  Successional  crops 
will  in  many  cases  be  near  the  stoning  period, 
and  while  the  stoning  is  taking  place  the  Vines 
must  not  be  unduly  exciteil,  the  night  temperatures 
not  exceeding  05'='.  Increase  to  70°  and  75°  with 
air,  closing  early  enough  to  run  up  the  heat  for  a 
time  to  HU".  There  ought  to  be  no  fixed  times  for 
watering,  especially  where  the  Vines  have  their 
roots  confined  to  narrow  and  perhaps  heated  inside 
borders.  These  should  never  become  dry,  but 
ought  to  be  watered  whenever  approaching  dry- 
ness, the  border  being  frequently  probed  and 
examined  to  a  good  depth.  A  mulching  of  good 
leaf -soil  or  old  Mushroom  bed  manure  will  always 


save  the  watering-pot  considerably,  and  further 
serves  to  keep  the  roots  active  near  the  surface. 
Probably  the  bulk  of  forced  Grapes  is  now  just 
past  the  flowering  period,  and  all  such  should  be 
early  gone  over,  with  a  view  to  selecting  the  best 
placed  and  most  perfectly-formed  bunches.  Only 
a  few  more  than  will  be  eventually  left  on  the 
Vines  should  be  saved,  and  these  only  in  case  of 
accidents  with  the  selected  crop.  In  addition  to 
early  thinning  out  of  the  bunches,  the  berries  also 
should  be  thinned  before  they  are  larger  than  the 
seed  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  only  exceptions  should 
be  made  in  favour  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  or  any  other  shy-setting  variety, 
these  latter  only  being  lightly  thinned  out  till  it  is 
seen  which  are  well  furnished  with  stones,  and 
those  which  will  fail  to  swell  to  near  their  full 
size  owing  to  faulty  setting. 

L.VTER  Vines. — Those  started  early  in  February 
are  now  growing  rapidly.  None  should  be  allowed 
to  form  many  superfluous  shoots,  but  the  disbud- 
ding ought  not  to  be  severe  in  the  case  of  Muscats, 
as  in  this  instance  the  bunches  sometimes  fail  to 
develop  properly  on  the  earliest  breaks.  Should 
this  be  the  case  pull  off  the  earliest  laterals  and 
depend  upon  the  back  buds  for  giving  plenty  of 
bunches.  Attend  to  the  stopping  daily,  the  growths 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  rods  in  particular  having 
their  points  taken  out  at  the  second  leaf  beyond 
the  bunches  directly  they  can  be  got  at.  This  will 
divert  the  flow  of  sap  to  where  it  is  most  neeiled. 
Be  very  careful  in  tying  down  the  laterals, or  some 
of  the  strongest  and  best  of  them  may  be  pulled 
out  of  their  sockets.  If  the  wires  for  training  the 
rods  are  somewhat  near  to  the  glass,  rather  than 
run  any  risk  by  tying  down  the  laterals  too  soon, 
drop  the  rods  (i  inches  or  more  from  the  wires,  this 
giving  the  requisite  amount  of  head  room.  At  or 
about  the  flowering  period  the  laterals  have  become 
firmly  attached,  when  the  rods  may  then  be  tied 
in  their  usual  position  and  the  laterals  brought 
down  without  any  losses.  The  Vines  in  the  latest 
houses,  starting  early  in  March  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances,  invariably  break  very  strongly, 
very  many  more  shoots  being  formed  at  every  spur 
than  are  needed.  These  should  be  early  thinned 
out,  only  those  best  placed  and  showing  good 
bunches  being  reserved.  Also  remove  the  smaller 
of  the  double  buds  that  are  produced  at  nearly 
every  joint  of  strong  young  rods.  Old  rods  break 
regularly  enough  even  it  tied  up  to  their  full 
length  at  the  outset,  but  the  younger  canes,  more 
especially  of  Lady  Downe's,  are  apt  to  break  most 
irregularly,  and  the  usual  course  of  depressing  or 
coiling  the  ends,  early  disbudding,  and  stopping  of 
shoots  that  take  the  lead  should  be  resorted  to  in 
these  cases.  Keep  all  steadily  growing,  retarding 
them  at  this  time  of  year  being  most  unwise.  Keep 
the  borders  moist  and  also  maintain  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  growth  will  be  stronger  accordingly. 

Melons  in  pots.— The  aim  should  be  to  get 
these  to  fruit  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  the  first 
laterals  or  breaks  fail  to  produce  fruit,  the  chances 
are  the  crops  will  be  very  light  and  later  than  de- 
sirable. Early  and  cleanly  remove  all  side  shoots 
as  fast  as  they  form  up  to  where  the  plants  reach 
the  roof  trellis,  but  take  good  care  not  to  damage 
the  leaves,  or  the  stalks  may  decay  right  up  to  the 
stem  and  injuriously  affect  the  latter.  Train  the 
plants  up  the  roof  a  length  of  2  feet  or  rather 
more,  and  then  pinch  out  the  points.  It  side 
shoots  are  crowded,  quickly  thin  them  out  and 
stop  those  reserved  at  the  first  joint  beyond  the 
fruit.  Towards  mid-day  impregnate  the  female 
flowers  with  dry  pollen,  as  many  as  possible  on  one 
day,  and  do  not  syringe  over-head  for  a  day  or  two 
after.  Plants  in  15-inch  or  rather  larger  pots  ought 
to  be  capable  of  bearing  three  fairly  large  fruits, 
but  if  less  than  that  number  continue  to  swell, 
the  rest  coming  to  a  standstill  when  near  the  size 
of  Walnuts,  it  is  advisable,  for  reasons  already 
given,  to  be  content  with  these.  Feed  them  freely 
at  the  roots  and  maintain  high  temperatures,  or. 
say,  from  7(1°  by  night  to  H0°  or  rather  more 
in  the  daytime.  On  sunny  days  syringe  lightly 
overhead  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moderately 
moist  by  damping  down  the  walls  and  floors  of  the 
houses  occasionally. 


Melons  planted  out. — Melons  delight  in  a 
strong  clayey  loam,  or  the  very  opposite  of  what 
Cucumbers  usually  do  so  well  in.  All  that  need  be 
added  to  this  loam  is  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  and 
newly-slaked  lime.  If  heavy  loam  cannot  be  had 
in  quantity,  mix  a  little  pulverised  clay  with  the 
best  loam  procurable  and  add  a  sprinkling  ot  ni- 
trate of  soda.  In  order  that  the  roots  should  have 
the  full  benefit  ot  all  the  heat  and  moisture  going 
in  the  house,  it  is  customary  to  place  single  small 
heaps  for  each  plant  or  else  to  plant  the  Melons  in  a 
narrow  ridge,  adding  more  soil  in  either  case  as 
the  roots  stand  in  need  ot  it.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  to  ram  the  soil  into  a  hard  solid 
mass,  but  it  ought  to  be  well  fixed  about  the  roots, 
a  moderately  firm  root-run  being  conducive  to 
short-jointed  fruitful  growth.  On  no  account  sink 
the  plants  deeply  into  the  soil,  keeping  the  collars 
constintly  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  soil 
being  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  canker. 
Whether  the  plants  shall  be  put  out  2  feet  apart 
more  or  less  must  depend  on  circumstances,  some 
growers  favouring  close  pilanting,  others  giving 
them  much  more  room,  setting  them  out  not  less 
than  4  feet  apart.  Sow  more  seed  in  order  to 
have  a  good  succession  of  fruit  in  June  and  July. 
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Potato  pl.vntino.— The  drying  winds  which  we 
are  now  having  are  putting  the  soil  into  fine  condi- 
tion for  Potato  planting,  and  I  suspect  by  the  time 
these  notes  appear  many  will  have  been  planted. 
Not  that  it  is  advisable  by  any  means  to  get  in  the 
bulk  of  the  first  earlies  until  April  is  well  in,  as  if 
so,  and  well-prepared  sets  are  planted  with  a  strong 
primary  sprout  attached,  there  is  danger  ot  their 
Ireing  cut  down  by  late  frosts.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  not  wise  to  run  any  risks  by  being  in  too 
great  a  hurry.  Planted  at  the  early  p.^rt  ot  April 
they  grow  freely,  and  are  enabled  to  be  dug 
and  out  of  the  way  before  the  disease  generally 
puts  in  an  appearance.  Late  Potatoes  may  well  be 
planted  now,  and  should  certainly  be  in  the  ground 
by  the  first  week  in  April.  Late-planted  late  Po- 
tatoes do  not  yield  so  well  as  earlier  planted  ones. 

Plantink  M.\iN-CRor  varieties. — Too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  planting  the  main-crop,  or 
late  varieties,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed.  The 
Potato  delights  in  a  free-working  soil,  and  heavy 
or  rough  land  which  is  not  suHiciently  pulverised 
may  be  much  improved  at  the  time  ot  planting. 
For  instance,  instead  of  planting  the  sets  with  a 
dibber,  the  rows  should  be  cut  out  with  a  heavy 
and  wide  hoe.  The  rows  having  been  cut  out,  the 
sets  should  be  laid  in  the  drills,  at  the  same  time 
adding  some  fertiliser  it  it  is  intended  to  apply  any. 
The  soil  having  been  chopped  back  again,  the  sets 
will  be  surrounded  with  fine  soil.  Close  planting 
must  be  avoided,  anything  less  than  3  feet  between 
the  rows  for  this  section  not  being  enough,  the  sets 
being  placed  15  inches  apart.  This  will  allow  of 
the  sun  having  free  access,  and  in  some  measure 
prevent  the  disease. 

Planting  first  earlies. — Although  I  have 
stated  that  the  first  week  in  April  is  early  enough 
to  risk  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  yet  a  portion  of  a  south 
border  should  be  planted,  so  that,  weather  permit- 
ting, there  is  no  likelihood  ot  a  break  in  the 
supply,  as  in  the  advent  of  a  favourable  season 
the  early  planted  ones  would  turn  out  well.  The 
rows  should  be  cut  out  not  less  than  2  feet  apart,  an 
extra  3  inches  or  1  inches  being  an  advantage 
where  the  ground  can  be  spared.  The  sets  having 
been  well  prepared,  these  must  be  laid  carefully  in 
the  drills,  rubbing  off  any  smaller  sprouts,  except 
one,  or  at  the  most  two  primary  ones.  A  little  old 
Mushroom-bed  manure  and  burned  refuse  .sprinkled 
in  the  drills  will  be  of  great  assistance.  It  is  very 
unwise  to  plant  sets  covered  with  sprouts,  however 
small,  as  these  cause  a  crowded  growth  and  a 
quantity  of  small  and  under-sized  tubers.  On 
heavy  land  the  sets  should  be  placed  nearer  the 
surface  than  on  light  soils,  but  they  must  be  well 
moidded  over  with  soil  drawn  from  between  the 
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Planting  second  earlies. — As  It  is  more 
amongst  these  that  the  disease  is  apt  to  appear, 
and  as  wide  planting  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes 
against  tiie  Potato  murrain,  this  should  be  adopted. 
Although  30  inches  between  the  rows  may  do  for 
shoi't-toppeil  varieties,  yet  3  feet  would  b2  better, 
especially  if  double  cropping  has  to  be  resorted  to. 

To.MATOES  FOE  TIIE  OPEN  ATK. — To  be  success- 
ful with  open-air  Tomatoes,  it  is  very  essential  that 
strong  and  well-grown  plants  be  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Unless  strong  plants  are  ready  for  plant- 
ing by  the  time  the  weather  is  safe  to  trust  them 
in  the  open,  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  before 
they  commence  to  fruit ;  consequently  they  are 
not  enabled  to  ripen  before  the  autumn.  One  of 
the  most  essential  points  is  to  sow  the  seeds  very 
thinly  in  well-drained  pots,  standing  these  in  an 
intermediate  temperature.  Plants  raised  in  a  strong 
heat  very  quickly  become  drawn.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  through  the  soil,  elevate  them  well 
up  to  the  glass,  as  the  more  light  the  ^Jetter.  By 
growing  the  plants  on  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, also  standing  them  well  apart,  good  results 
will  follow,  A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 

My  plants  of  Cattleya  Triana;,  .although  they  made 
fair  growth  last  summer  and  autumn,  have  fewer 
flowers  on  a  stem  than  usual.  This,  I  believe,  may 
be  attributed  to  two  reasons  ;  one  is,  that  if  a  plant 
is  allowed  to  bear  a  superabundance  of  flowers  one 
year,  and  these  are  allowed  to  remain  until  they 
fade,  even  a  vigorous  specimen  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  get  exh:iusted  and  not  recover  again  suffi- 
ciently to  make  up  the  bulbs  perfectly  for  next 
ye.-ir.  To  this  some  may  reply,  that  in  a  state  of 
Nature  the  flowers  not  only  remain,  but  seed-pods 
are  also  formed,  which  must  be  more  exhaustive 
still.  Travellers  tell  us  that  in  a  state  of 
Nature  out  of  doors  the  flowers  do  not  last  very 
long.  But  we  cannot  compare  the  plants  in  their 
native  habitat  with  the  same  under  glass  in  Eng- 
land. The  conditions  are  so  different,  and  even 
under  natural  conditions  Orchids  may  be  much  ex- 
hausted by  over-flowering.  I  have  observed  also 
that  the  flowers  of  some  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Trianaj  will  last  in  good  condition  for  five  weeks, 
while  others  will  pass  away  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
Another  cause  of  few  flowers  on  a  stem  may  be  owing 
to  the  plants  having  made  few  roots  the  previous 
summer  and  autumn,  through  dull,  cold  weather 
or  bad  potting  material ;  for  if  few  roots  are  formed, 
few  flowers  will  be  the  result.  Most  of  the  plunts 
were  potted  last  year,  and  this  also  gives  them 
somewhat  of  a  check.  With  bright  weather,  which 
growing  Cattleyas  like,  they  will  probably  flower 
well  next  season.  Dendrobium  superbiens,  an 
Australian  species  which  produces  its  flowers  in 
the  autumn,  is  now  starting  into  growth  and  should 
be  repotted.  All  the  North  Australian  species,  of 
which  D.  bigibbum  is  the  type  and  D.  Phalrenopsis 
the  most  beautiful,  require  the  same  special  treat- 
ment. Many  persons  do  not  succeed  well  with 
them,  but  this  can  only  be  owing  to  the  treatment. 
They  are  apt  to  decline  after  a  certain  number  of 
years.  When  they  start  into  growth,  place  them 
in  a  minimum  temperature  of  about  70°  and  let 
them  have  all  the  sunlight  passible,  using  only  a 
light  shade  on  very  hot  days.  The  plants  succeed 
best  in  pans  or  teak  baskets  placed  near  the  roof 
glass.  The  excessive  heat  may  cause  the  leaves  to 
be  attacked  with  red  spider,  which  ruins  the  con- 
stitution of  the  plants  if  it  is  not  checked  in  time. 
The  right  thing  is  to  rest  the  plants  well  in  winter, 
keep  them  dry  at  the  roots  and  in  the  Cattleya 
house.  Grow  them  well  in  summer  and  do  not 
spare  the  tepid  rain  water ;  they  have  not,  of 
course,  much  peat  and  Sphagnum  about  the  roots. 
D.  speciosum,  of  which  there  is  a  variety  usually 
grown  under  the  name  of  D.  Hilli,  is  a  distinct 
species  and  useful  for  flowering  at  this  season. 

Instructions  were  given  as  to  the  treatment 
needed  for  the  deciduous  Indian  species  last  week. 
It  is  important  to  see  that  all  such  plants  have  a 
gcod  start  and  are  repotted  if  they  need  it  as  the 
new  roots  are  forming.     The  deciduous  late  Calan- 


thes  should  also  b3  repotted  when  they  have  had 
enough  rest.  Now  that  the  flowering  titn»  ex- 
tends over  a  much  longer  perio'l,  the  time  for  re- 
potting the  bulbs  must  also  be  extended.  C.  vestita 
giganiea  does  not  flower  until  midsummer  so.ne- 
times.  From  midwinter  to  midsummer  is  a  long 
period  for  one  species  to  continue  flowering.  In 
the  evergreen  species,  of  which  the  pure  white 
C.  veratrifolia  is  a  well-known  useful  Orchid,  the 
spikes  of  flowers  of  this  as  well  as  those  of  C.  ma- 
suca  will  continue  in  good  condition  for  a  couple 
of  months,  although  they  perish  in  a  day  after  they 
are  cut  from  the  plant.  The  spikes  of  flowers  even 
before  they  open  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a 
species  of  aphis  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  which  has  a 
habit  of  running  down  the  stems  the  moment  the 
plant  is  shaken.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  hurried 
manner  in  which  they  troop  down  to  hide  in  the 
plant,  returning  again  when  the  alarm  has  passed 
away.  This  pest  we  have  now  got  rid  of  by  dip- 
ping and  fumigating.  These  also  should  now  re- 
ceive a  fair  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  a  sur- 
face-dressing throws  renewed  vigour  into  them. 
The  surface-dressing  consists  of  sandy  loam  and 
decnyed  cow  manure. 

Much  of  success  or  failure  in  Orchid  culture 
consists  in  the  way  the  plants  are  watered ;  add  to 
this  the  ventilation,  .and  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say 
that  the  man  who  is  the  master  of  these  two 
details  of  the  work  will  seldom  fail  to  get  good 
results.  Cattleyas  require  considerable  supplies 
of  water  when  the  roots  are  in  active  growtn,  but 
recently  potted  or  repotted  plants  might  be  seri- 
ously injured  if  they  were  watered  as  freely  as 
establish. d  plants.  Much  depends  also  upon  the 
form  of  the  Ijulbs.  Large  solid  bulbed  species 
and  varieties,  like  C.  Trianse,  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Mossia;, 
&c.,  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of  a  little 
water  so  soon  as  those  with  long  slender  bulbs. 
The  Lajlias  come  under  the  same  routine  of  culture 
as  the  Cattleyas.  The  distinct  and  pretty  Lselia 
harpophylla  may  be  said  to  have  slender  stems, 
which  cannot  in  any  way  come  under  the  designa 
tion  of  pseudo-bulbs.  This  species  during  the 
growing  season  is  watered  as  freely  as  Odonto- 
glossum  orispura,  and  it  seldom  f.ails  to  do  well. 
I  observe  by  notes  of  this  species  from  Mr.  A. 
Young,  of  Abberley  Hall,  that  it  succeeds  admir- 
ably in  the  garden  there,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
treats  it  the  same  as  we  do,  for  he  had  charge  of 
the  Orchids  here  when  this  species  was  introduced 
to  the  collection.  The  same  remarks  apply  in  a 
less  degree  to  the  species  with  thicker  stems, 
some  of  them  much  longer,  such  as  Lielia  elegans 
and  the  allied  species  and  varieties,  Cattleya  Leo- 
poldi,  C.  Harrisoni,  and  all  this  section.  Tiiey 
need  not  be  pushed  up  so  near  the  roof-glass.  The 
house  has  all  to  be  shaded  alike,  and  we  can  only 
obtain  more  light  and  air  to  some  varieties  and 
less  to  others  by  placing  them  in  another  part  of 
the  house.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the 
houses.  In  the  warm  house,  for  instance,  certain 
plants  would  be  quite  spoiled  if  they  were  exposed 
too  near  the  glass  roof,  even  if  well  shaded.  The 
Phalienopsids  and  some  of  the  smaller-growing 
Angra3cums,  such  as  A.  Sanderianum,  A.  citratum, 
A.  bilobum,  A.  Ellisi,  &c.,  seem  to  suffer  if  they 
get  too  much  sunshine  through  a  light  shade  ; 
therefore  I  place  them  on  the  side  of  the  house 
that  gets  the  least  sunshine.  Our  span-roof  runs 
east  and  west,  and  I  place  such  plants  on  the 
north  side.  Some  of  the  Cypripediums  require 
much  shade,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
C.  superbiens  and  all  the  varieties  raised  from  it 
must  be  well  shaded,  especially  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  as  even  a  little  sunshine  will  cause 
the  leaves  to  lose  their  colour.  C.  Stonei,  C. 
Lowianum,  C.  EUiottianum,  and  others  of  the 
long  green-leaved  species  like  rather  more  sun- 
shine. It  is  a  great  point  in  successful  Orchid 
culture,  the  proper  distribution  of  the  plants  in 
either  of  the  houses.  J.  Douglas. 


a  bed  of  peaty  soil,  as  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
In  the  stove  there  is  a  large  specimen  rising  to  a 
considerable  height,  the  shoots  laden  with  the 
clusters  of  bright  purple  berries,  and  bending  down 
gracefully  and  loosely.  We  have  never  seen  a 
flner  example  of  this  neglected  plant,  and  every 
shoot  is  crowded  with  the  attractive  berries.  Of 
C.  purpurea  a  coloured  plate  was  published  in  The 
Gaude-V,  Vol.  XXai.,  and  it  deserves  to  be  grown 
well  for  the  beauty  of  its  berries  in  the  winter 
season.  One  cannot  get  a  true  idea  of  its  value 
from  small  examples,  as  the  growth  is  too  strag- 
gling, but  when  as  a  bush  its  full  character  is  re- 
vealed. '  The  purple  colouring  of  the  berries  is  re- 
markably distinct  and  gives  variety  to  fine-foliaged 
and  flowering  plants,  and  one  wants  variety  in  the 
stove  in  the  winter  months.  Old  plants  should 
be  cut  hard  back  to  promote  new  and  vigorous 
growth,  whil>t  cuttings  will  strike  readily  in  the 
spring  months. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


Callicarpa  purpurea.  —  Amongst  indoor 
plants  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  fruit,  C. 
purpurea  is  of  note.  Although  the  usual  way  to 
grow  it  is  in  pots,  a  good  plan  is  to  plaut  it  out  in 


CAULIFLOWERS  FOR  AUTUMN. 
The  introduction  of  Veitch's  Autumu  Giant 
Cauliflower  marked  a  new  era  in  the  routine 
of  sucoessional  Cauliflower  culture,  a.s  previous 
to  this  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  could  be 
produced  in  the  late  summer  or  early  autumn 
months.  Now,  however,  under  one  name  or 
another  there  is  abundant  material  to  select 
from.  At  this  time  Peas  are  getting  scarce  in 
the  majority  of  gardens,  and  a  supply  of  good 
Cauliflowers  which  will  turn  in  at  the  time 
stated  will  be  very  acceptable.  Although  I 
have  stated  that  formerly  good  Cauliflowers 
during  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
months  were  produced  with  difliculty,  it  must 
not  be  surmised  from  this  that  they  were  not 
forthcoming,  as  under  a  high  system  of  culture 
tlie  old  Walcheren  was  made  to  do  this.  As 
regards  delicate  flavour,  there  is  no  autumn 
Cauliflower  that  can  be  compared  to  it,  and  it 
should  now  certainly  find  a  place,  even  with 
the  now  recognised  autumn  kinds,  in  all  gar- 
dens where  Cauliflowers  are  grown.  Deep 
cultivation  and  free  manuring  with  suitable 
manure  are  necessary  for  poor  and  gravelly 
garden  soils,  as  unless  these  are  deeply 
worked,  good  Cauliflowers  cannot  be  expected. 
In  these  what  is  termed  "  club"  is  often  very 
prevalent,  and  nothing  short  of  good  cultiva- 
tion will  lessen  attacks.  A  worse  enemy  to 
contend  against  is  the  maggot,  which  is  just 
as  likely  to  attack  plants  growing  on  deep 
and  well-worked  soils  as  in  those  where  the 
cultivation  is  not  very  high.  The  maggots 
will  cluster  about  the  roots  and  skin  them  ; 
consequently  the  plants  collapse.  Sometimes 
the  plants  emit  fresh  roots  above  the  point  of 
injury,  but  they  never  become  healthy  or 
vigorous  again.  These  maggots  are  caused  by 
a  fly  (Anthomyia  brassicie),  which  lays  its  eggs 
at  the  base  of  the  plant.  I  have  known  this 
intsect  appear  suddenly  where  any  had  not 
been  seen  for  years  previously,  and  so,  con- 
sequently, no  pupre  could  have  been  in  the 
soil.  Unless  it  is  of  annual  occurrence,  it  is 
rarely  that  preventive  measures  are  taken. 
The  worst  attack  I  ever  had  to  contend  against 
was  with  plants  raised  early  and  pricked  out  in 
soil  overlying  a  layer  of  rotten  manure,  this 
course  having  been  adopted  to  enable  the  plants 
to  be  lifted  with  a  ball.  Whether  it  was  the 
manure  which  attracted  the  flies  I  do  not  know, 
but  a  sucoessional  lot  sown  in  the  open  and 
planted  direct  into  their  permanent  quarters 
was  not  atiected  in  the  least.  If  Cauliflower 
plants  are  troubled  with  these  maggots  to  a 
serious  extent,  tlie  best  course  is  to  dust  the  soil 
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lightly  over  with  soot  after  the  plants  are 
pricked  out,  and  although  it  is  advisable  to  lift 
with  a  ball,  yet  this  should  not  be  troubled 
about  if  there  is  tlie  least  suspicion  of  maggot. 
Shake  the  soil  carefully  from  the  roots  and  dip 
them  in  a  puddle  formed  with  soil,  lime,  and 
soot,  sufficient  water  being  added  to  make  it 
adhere  to  the  roots.  These  autumn  Cauliflowers, 
unlike  the  summer  kinds,  are  not  very  likely  to 
button.  Where  they  are  likely  to  fail  it  is 
through  the  plants  being  rai.sed  thickly  in  a 
crowded  seed-bed,  and  then  left  to  grow  to  a 
large  size  before  being  planted.  There  is  an- 
other cause  which  leads  to  the  plants  not  suc- 
ceeding well,  and  that  is  raising  the  seedlings  in 
a  flower  box,  or  rather  seed  box,  and  then  Jiot 
being  careful  in  the  watering.  In  this  case  the 
plants  are  attacked  with  gangrene  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  although  Nature 
tries  to  assert  herself  when  the  little  jjlants  are 
pricked  out  by  emitting  roots  above  the  point 
of  injury,  yet  they  never  do  well. 

A  kind  which  has  come  to  the  fore  of  late 
years,  although  it  was  known  to  many  growers 
previously,  is  the  variety  Eclipse.  This  is  an 
excellent  Cauliflower,  and  comes  into  use  quite 
a  fortnight  before  Autumn  Giant,  although 
sown  at  the  same  time.  Autumn  Blammoth 
also  now  has  many  admirers  and  is  a  splendid 
Cauliflower.  Pearl  is  also  an  excellent  Cauli- 
flower. The  plants  must  already  have  been 
prepared  by  pricking  them  out  into  holding 
soil,  so  that  they  will  lift  cleanly  with  balls  of 
soil  attached  to  the  roots.  Instead  of  planting 
on  the  level,  cut  out  fairly  deep  drills,  in  which 
set  the  plants.  This  forms  a  receptacle  for  the 
water,  and  later  on  for  licjuid  manure.  As 
time  goes  on  the  soil  must  be  drawn  into 
the  drills  and  also  about  the  stems  just  after  an 
application  of  liquid. 

The  plants  for  the  earliest  plantings  will 
already  have  been  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
February  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  but  no  doubt 
strong  seedlings  will  also  be  had  this  season 
from  open-air  sowing.  The  early  part  of  March, 
and  indeed  up  till  the  middle  of  the  month, 
the  weather  was  quite  genial  for  open-air  sow- 
ing. But  most  cultivators  will  or  should  have 
two  strings  to  their  bow,  pricking  ofl"  the 
first  lot  raised  under  glass  when  large  enough 
for  transplanting  for  the  early  autumn  crops, 
and  sowing  others  in  the  open  air  for  succession. 
The  secret  of  success  with  autumn  Cauliflowers 
is  to  keep  them  growing  steadily  from  the  time 
the  seedlings  appear.  Others  raised  in  the 
open  if  in  rows  at  a  fair  distance  apart,  as  they 
should  be,  and  also  sown  thinly,  may  be  care- 
fully drawn  and  planted  direct  into  their  per- 
manent quarters,  that  is  if  the  site  should  be 
ready  for  their  reception.  If  not,  then  prick 
them  oft'.  Time  is  certainly  gained  by  planting 
out  direct  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  ready.  To 
plant  on  other  than  deeply-worked  and  well- 
manured  soil  is  only  to  court  failure.  The  heads 
of  these  autumn  Cauliflowers  grow  quite  large 
enough — in  fact  more  often  much  too  large — 
without  any   assistance    from    liquid 


vastly  superior  they  are  in  flavour  to  handsomer 
and  finer  whiter  sorts  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  use- 
less for  me  to  send  any  other,  forced  or  naturally 
grown,  to  my  employer's  table.  I  am  fully  alive  to 
the  great  merits  of  Sharpe's  Victor  as  a  first  early, 
a  splendid  forcer,  and  equally  meritoiious  out  of 
doors,  and  also  a  good  cropper,  and  as  such  have 
grown  it  since  its  introduction ;  still,  the  tubers  even, 
although  not  of  the  purest  white,  seem  to  lack 
solidity  and  firmness.  Take,  again,  second  earlies. 
What  have  we  to  surpass  such  as  the  yellow-fleshed 
Sutton's  Seedling  ?  None  of  the  whites  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  In  later  varieties  we  have  more 
choice  in  kinds  that  are  of  this  colour  and  corre- 
spondingly superior  in  flavour.  Why  is  this  yel- 
lowish tint  generally,  I  may  say  invariably,  accom- 
panied by  superior  eatmg  qualities  ?  Perhaps  some 
of  our  Potato  specialists  can  enlighten  us  on  this 
point,  and  also  if  there  is  a  floury  white  sort  which 
I  may  be  unacquainted  with  that  equals  these  in 
flavour  and  firmness  ;  for  it  so,  I  would  certainly 
cultivate  it  in  preference,  owing  to  its  better  ap- 
pearance when  cooked.  There  are,  again,  the 
black  Potatoes  Cetewayo,  The  Congo,  and  such 
like.  What  a  real  Potato  flavour  they  possess  !  I 
do  not  suppose  these  will  ever  be  cultivated  other 
than  as  curiosities  ;  still,  they  make  a  pretty  and 
uncommon  dish  on  the  table,  cooking,  as  they  do, 
a  bluish  black,  and  should  any  of  the  diners  feel 
inclined  to  taste,  even  if  they  object  to  the  appear- 
ance, no  fault  will  be  found  with  the  flavour,  and 
the  grower  will  have  no  complaint  on  that  score 
at  all  events. — J.  R.,  The  (rardeiis,  Tan-y-hirlch. 


Snow's  Winter  White  follows  this,  and  Model 
brings  up  the  rear;  this  last  is  sown  twice,  in  April 
and  May,  and  if  ground  is  not  at  liberty  to  plant 
out  when  ready,  the  seedlings  are  pricked  out  into 
lines  for  a  short  time  till  the  ground  required  is 
vacant.  G.  AVythes. 


HARDINESS  OF  BROCCOLI. 

ANOTrtEE  winter  has  passed,  leaving  only  a  small 
remnant  of  the  Broccoli  to  give  the  supply  during 
the  ne.xt  two  months.  I  regret  to  say  very  few 
kinds  are  hardy;  indeed  I  may  say  with  confidence, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  none  are  quite  hardy, 
as  it  will  be  found  there  are  gaps  even  in  those 
which  have  stood  the  test.  Early  in  December  I 
sent  a  note  to  The  Garden  on  the  advantages  of 
laying  or  heeling  over,  and  this  season  a  small 
portion  of  the  plants  thus  treated  has  been  saved, 
but  even  heeling  over  is  not  sufficient  to  arrest 
decay  in  the  case  of  the  mid-season  or  early  kinds, 
but  these  latter  may  often  be  saved  by  lifting  even 
if  they  have  only  just  formed  the  head.  It  will  be 
found  the  taller  the  variety  the  more  it  suffers,  so 
that  a  sturdy  hard  stem  resists  frost  better.  The 
Broccoli  crop  of  late  years  has  been  a  precarious 
one.  This  is  a  serious  matter  to  those  expected  to 
supply  vegetaljles  in  quantity  and  of  varied  kinds. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  medium  sized  Broccoli 
is  Jlodel,  and  the  hardiest  I  have  yet  grown ;  indeed 
it  is  the  only  one  left  to  us  out  of  many  rows  for 
some  years ;  though,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
there  are  some  gaps,  still  tbe  loss  is  not  serious. 
It  will  be  found  that  Model  owes  its  frost-resisting 
power  to  its  hard  sturdy  growth,  having  scarcely 
any  stem,  and  the  foliage  being  more  erect  than 
spreading,  thus  throwing  off  excessive  wet.  It  has 
a  small  or  medium-sized  head,  and  in  late  Broccoli 
larger  growing  kinds  are  the  first  to  succumb.  I 
have  tried  many  varieties  and  found  none  better 
than  Model,  but  in  recommending  any  kind,  a  hard 
and  fast  line  should  not  be  drawn.  In  the  matter 
of  early  kinds  there  is  a  wide  choice,  often 
bewildering  to  the  youn?  beginner,  and  in  such 
cases  a  small  selection  of  those  kinds   noted  for 


THE  TIME  TO  SOW  ONIONS. 

There  will  be  diverse  opinions  on  this  subject, 
and  much  depends  upon  individual  circumstances ; 
but  in  every  case  I  would  say  the  earlier  the  better. 
At  p.  11)!',  Mr.  Fish  gives  us  his  experience  of  early 
sowing,  and  I  am  pleased  he  has  supplemented  my 
note  with  additional  cultural  notes.  Mr.  Fish  also 
asks  if  the  seed  is  sown  early  for  large  bulbs,  why 
not  for  the  main  crop,  and  asserts  that  the  large 
Onions  keep  quite  as  long  as  the  medium-sized 
ones.  I  quite  agree  with  him ;  the  keeping  pro- 
perties of  the  bulbs  do  not  depend  upon  size.  It 
is  chiefly  the  manner  in  which  they  are  stored  and 
the  way  the  bulbs  are  matured  before  storing. 
This  las't  remark  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  this 
note.  Early  sowing  tends  to  thorough  ripening. 
When  I  sent  my  note  on  sowing  for  a  few  large 
bulbs,  my  idea  was  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
securing  such,  if  only  in  small  quantities,  to  use 
as  a  vegetable.  I  thought  many  could  grow  a  pan 
or  box  of  seed  who  would  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
sowing  the  main  crop.  By  sowing  as  I  advised, 
the  grower  would  be  furnished  with  good  bulbs, 
and  a  valuable  addition  to  his  somewhat  limited 
stock  of  vegetables  in  the  winter  months.  There 
are  other  advantages  in  early  sowing  which  Mr. 
Fish  did  not  allude  to,  viz.,  the  freedom  from  fly 
or  grub,  as  the  bulbs  are  of  a  good  size  liy  the  time 
the  fly  appears,  and  thus  often  escape  its  ravages. 
The  fly  makes  its  appearance  in  the  eariy  summer; 
if  the"  seedlings  are  at  all  weak,  they  soon  become 
infested.  By  sowing  eariy  and  feeding  during 
growth,  the  fly  is  warded  oflE  and  heavy  crops  are 
the  result.  I  have  been  in  gardens  where  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  secure  a  crop,  but  failures 
occurred  owing  to  late  sowing,  and  then  not  on 
firm  ground.  This  last  reason  brings  to  mind  Mr. 
Fish's  question  as  to  the  importance  of  a  hard  bed 
for  this  crop.  I  attach  a  great  deal  to  this,  espe- 
cially on  light  soils  or  in  old  gardens  that  have 
failed  to  give  good  results.  On  light  soils  I  do  not 
think  too  much  trouble  can  be  taken  in  making  a 
hard  bed,  doing  the  work  in  favourable  weather. 
I  make  the  ground  firm  before  sowing  the  seed  and 
roll  it  afterwards,  give  a  heavy  dressing  of  wood 
ashes,  also  soot,  before  sowing  the  seed,  and  get 
the  ground  prepared  for  the  crop  as  early  in  the 
winter  as  possible.  G.  Wi'TiiES. 


By    planting    on    well- worked    and     manured    their  compact  habit  and   close  heads  should  be 


ground,  watering,  if  the  weather  should  be  dry, 
would  only  be  needed  to  establish  them,  as  they 
will  grow  well  enough  afterwards  without  such 
assistance,  taking  the  generality  of  seasons. 

A.  Young. 


Potatoes,  yellow-fleshed.— I  am  unable  to 
give  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  yellow-fleshed 
Potatoes  having  a  more  decided  Potato  flavour 
than  whiter  fleshed  kinds,  yet  such  is  umloubtedly 
the  case — at  least  it  is  so  on  most  soils,  T."Hke,  for 
instance,  the  Ashleafs,  Myatt's,  for  example  ;  how 


preferred  to  coarse  kinds.  Again,  the  season  of 
sowing  re(juire3  close  attention,  as  if  sown  too 
early  and  allowed  to  get  drawn  in  the  seed-bed 
good  results  cannot  be  expected.  I  have  seen  late 
Broccoli  sown  in  March  when  the  first  or  second 
week  in  May  would  have  been  better  in  every  way. 
Even  early  varieties  may  often  be  sown  much 
later  than  is  frequently  practised,  as  if  sown  in 
April  they  are  quite  large  enough.  For  early 
winter  use  I  rely  lart;ely  on  Veitch's  Protecting 
Autumn  Broccoli,  and  make  two  sowings,  one  in 
March  and  the  next  a  month  later.  This  variety 
is  not  so  tender  as  some.  It  lifts  well  and  may  be 
stored  in  a  c3ol  place,  keeping  good  for  months. 


Potatoes  hollow.— What  is  the  cause  or  are  the 
causes  of  Potataes  having  a  vacuum  in  the  centre,  or, 
as  is  commonly  called,  being  false-hearted  ? — N.  G.  Z. 

Celery  and  the  frost.— "S.  H.  B.'s"  experi- 
ence of  Standard-bearer  Celery  (page  147)  coin- 
cides exactly  with  mine.  Since  this  fine  Celery  was 
first  sent  out  I  have  used  it  for  main  crop  entirely, 
as  I  can  find  none  other  to  equal  it  at  all  points. 
I  always  adopt  the  plan  as  far  as  possible  of  plant- 
ing direct  from  the  seed-bed  into  the  trenches, 
thus  saving  one  check  to  growth  and  a  lot  of  extra 
watering  in  the  busy  season.  Treated  in  this  way, 
not  one  plant  in  500  will  bolt  or  become  "  pipy." 
I  put  2  inches  or  so  of  soil  round  the  plants  when 
they  are  about  1  foot  high ;  this  gives  the  leaves  an 
upright  tendency  and  is  all  the  moulding  the 
plants  get  until  quite  late  in  the  season,  so  the 
plants  are  as  hardy  as  it  is  possible  for  tliera  to 
be,  and  resist  frost,  as  "  S.  H.  B."  points  out,  much 
better  than  if  moulded  earlier.  I  never  protect 
the  Celery  in  any  way,  but  lift  enough  to  go  on 
with,  and  lay  it  in  by  the  heels  in  a  sheltered  spot 
before  the  ridges  get  too  hard  frozen  for  digsing. 
I  see  no  need  for  protection  on  a  lisht  soil,  no 
matter  how  hard  the  frost  may  be,  and  I  quite  be- 
lieve that  it  often  does  more  harm  than  good,  ex- 
cept when  first  covered  with  inverted  trough- 
shaped  boards  that  will  prevent  the  IHter  or  what- 
ever may  be  used  from  coming  into  direct  cmtact 
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with  the  plants.  The  flavour  and  colour  of  our 
Celery  were  never  better  than  at  present,  and 
though  the  usable  portions  ot  the  sticks  are  not 
quite  so  long  as  they  were,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  rotting  in  the  hearts.— J.  C.  Tali^ack, 
Lh-crmcre  Parh. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


ZEMOBIAS. 

The  genus  Zanobia  contains  but  a  .single 
specle.s,  a  native  of  the  Southern  United  States. 
Perhaps  its  neare.st  ally  is  Andromeda  Mariana, 
the  Stagger  Bush,  a  plant  of  considerable  beauty, 
which  like  the  subject  of  this  notice,  is  far  too 
seldom  seen  in  gardens.  A  large  number  of  I 
the  introduced  shrubs  from  the  United  States, 
presenting  great  variation  in  habit,  size,  in  the 
colours  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing, could  1)8  readily  procured  by  planters,  and 
charming  etfects  produced  with  but  little  trouble. 
In  far  too  many  gardens,  however,  scarcely 
anything  else  is  to  be  seen  but  the  Laurel,  Box, 
Aucuba,  and  such  like,  and  in  many  even  peaty 
or  boggy  districts,  where  the  natural  conditions 


also  in  size  of  flower,  &o.  The  beautifully 
scented  white  Lily  of  the  Valley-like  flowers 
are  produced  in  clusters  or  racemes  from 
axillary  buds  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Z.  spEclogA  PULVivRULESTA. — A  glance  at  the 
accompanying  cut,  which  faithfully  represents  a 
flowering  spray  of  this  beautiful  shrub,  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  it  one  of  the  most  lovely  of 
all  garden  plants  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in 
Britain,  When  treated  as  a  pot  plant  and  kept 
clear  of  hard  frosts,  the  silvery  leaves  remain  on 
the  bush  until  new  ones  are  developed.  Even 
without  the  snowy  white  flower-bell^,  this  variety 
is  almost  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  its  pretty 
frosted  foliage. 

Z.  SPECIOSA  NITIDA. — In  this  form  the  foliage  is 
of  a  bright  green  colour  on  both  surfaces.  In  other 
respects  it  is  like  the  form  here  figured.  N. 


Rhododendron  parvifolium  is  an  interesting 
species,  a  native  of  Siberia.,  and  worthy  of  note  to 
those  who  wish  for  collections.  An  example  ot  it 
is  in  bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  and  it  re- 
minds one  strongly  of  R,  racemosum,  of  which  a 
coloured  plate  was  given  in  Tub  Garden,  Oct,  .S, 
1S92,  R,  parvifolium  is  a  pleasing  little  species, 
the  flowers  produced  in  clusters  and  white,  mar- 


Zenobia  speciosa  pulvernlcnto. 


obtain  under  which  plants  such  as  the  Zenobia 
thrive  best,  the  choice  of  the  owner  seems  to 
be  restricted  to  Rhododendrons  or  Azaleas. 
We  often  see  this  in  many  of  our  public  parks 
and  private  domains.  There  may  be  mas.ses  of 
bedding  plant.s,  good  collections  of  herbaceous 
and  rock  plants  and  ferneries,  together  with 
pinetums,  and  perhaps  beds  of  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  ;  but  what  is  the  shrubbery  like  ? 
We  turn  down  a  side  walk,  and  there  we  find  a 
few  common  Liurels,  Lilacs,  Snowberries,  and 
other  common  plants,  with  Hollies  stuck  about, 
and  perhaps  some  Box  trees,  an  Aucuba,  or  a 
common  Rhododendron  or  two.  Yet  a  number  of 
plants  not  less  useful  and  ornamental  than  any  of 
these  would  succeed  perfectly  well  under  the 
same  conditions  if  a'lowed  a  chance  of  doing  so. 
The  Zenobia  in  its  native  haunts  atiects  boggy 
spots,  but  under  cultivation  in  this  country  it 
answers  well  in  any  fairly  cool  place.  It  planted 
in  peat  and  leaf-mould,  it  grows  vigorously 
and  soon  makes  a  dense  bush  3  feet  or  4  feet 
in  height  by  as  much  through.  Where,  how- 
ever, peat  cannot  be  readily  procured,  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  decayed  leaves,  mixed  with  loam, 
ansers  very  well.  In  all  probability  it  is  hardy 
in  most  places  in  Britain  ;  it  thrives  well  in 
many  places  in  Scotland.  Where  it  is  desired 
to  propagate  any  particular  form,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  recourse  to  layering,  seedlings  vary'ng 
excessively  in  habit  and  foliage  characters,  and 


gined  with  rose,  leaves  deep  green,  smill,  and 
ovate  in  shape.  When  in  full  bloom  it  is  not  the 
least  attractive  of  the  smaller  species.  We  hope 
such  kinds  as  R,  racemosum  v/\l\  be  frequently  seen 
on  good  rockeries,  as  a  group  of  it  when  in  flower  is 
charming.  It  grows  only  about  !l  inches  in  height, 
and  the  leathery  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
whilst  the  flowers  are  an  inch  across,  white  or  very 
delicate  pink,  margined  with  a  rose  colour,  and 
sweetly  scented, 

Fabiana  imbricata, — What  I  wrote  regarding 
this  shrub  (p,  ISS)  was  exactly  in  accordance  with 
my  experience  of  it  here.  Five  years  since  I  struck 
many  cuttings  of  the  original  plant  growing  here 
in  the  centre  ot  a  small  Heath  be  I  partly  sheltered 
from  north  and  easterly  winds.  The  young  plants 
grew  very  well  on  the  rockery  .and  about  the  shrub- 
beries. The  severe  frost  of  1891  killed  the  lot,  in- 
cluding the  original  plant,  which  was  fully  a  dozen 
years  old.  The  position  of  this  place  is  a  high  and 
tolerably  dry  one,  being  390  feet  above  sea  level. 
— E,  MoLYNEUX,  Swaitmorc  OardcHS,  Bislmji's  Wal- 
thniii,  Hunts. 

Forsythia  viridissima  diffjrs  chiefly  from 
the  better-known  V.  suspensa  by  its  stitl'er  and 
erect  growth — a  considerable  distinction,  as  the 
last-named  spreads  about  in  a  graceful  way ;  is, 
in  fact,  more  a  climber  than  a  bush.  F.  viridis- 
sima was  a  few  days  ago  bursting  into  bloom  in 
the  gardens  of  Syon  House,  where  we  are  pleased 
to  see  Mr.  Wythes  has  been  grouping  many  of  our 
most  beautiful  shrubs  to  show  their  beauty  thus 
arranged.     When  grouped,  the  Forsythias  are  very 


showy.  The  flowers,  in  each  case  of  a  rich  golden 
yellow  colour,  are  produced  with  great  freedom. 
F,  viridissima  grows  about  5  feet  in  height  when 
given  ample  space  to  develop  its  characteristic 
habit,  and  is  perfectly  hardy,  never  suffering  even 
in  the  severest  winters.  It  is  not  particular  as  to 
soil,  if  it  is  not  too  heavy.  Both  species  may  be 
planted  without  fear  of  introducing  sameness  in 
the  land.scape,  as  they  differ  so  markedly  in  habit, 
F,  suspensa  is  a  delightful  shrub  for  clothing  a 
wall  or  for  rambling  over  the  rougher  parts  ot  the 
rock  garden.  It  is  very  charming  when  planted 
in  a  group  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn  and  the 
shoots  permitted  to  fall  over  naturally.  When  in 
full  bloom  they  are  like  a  stream  of  gold,  the 
flowers  smothering  the  graceful  shoots.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  shrubs  are  not  largely  planted  in 
gardens,  although  very  hardy,  easily  grown,  and 
thriving  in  almost  any  soil.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  F.  suspensa,  but  they  much  resemble 
the  type. 

Kalmia  angustifolia  for  forcing. — This 
shrub  is  very  useful  for  forcing  into  bloom,  and 
is  used  largely  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Wythes  at 
Syon  House.  The  clusters  of  flowers,  which  come 
white  under  glass,  are  produced  freely  and  are 
delightful  for  cutting,  being  a  change  from  the 
usual  run  of  forced  things.  The  forcing  must  be 
very  slow,  as  too  much  heat  is  ruinous,  and  two 
batches  may  be  potted  up  to  provide  a  succession, 
the  first  in  October,  the  second  later  on,  and  thus 
a  display  is  maintained  through  the  winter  months. 

Cytisus  Andreanus,— When  this  shrub  was 
first  introduced  from  France  it  was  grafted  upon 
the  common  Laburnum,  and  for  a  time  grew  and 
flowered  very  well  here,  I  first  had  it  in  a  pot; 
it  was  then  planted  out  in  a  nursery  with  other 
shrubs,  where  it  grew  and  flowered  beautifully,  but 
when  again  shifted  to  a  permanent  situation,  al- 
though done  with  the  greatest  care  and  watered 
when  necessary,  it  died,  I  gather  from  this  that 
as  a  grafted  plant  it  is  not  satisfactory,  but  as  it 
strikes  root  under  the  same  conditions  as  many 
other  hardy  shrubs,  I  see  no  advantage  in  grafting. 
I  have  several  plants  now  growing  in  4-inch  and 
5-inch  pots,  which  were  rooted  in  the  following 
manner :  Deep  seed-pans  were  well  drained  and 
filled  with  sandy  soil ;  cuttings  were  then  taken 
from  the  parent  plant,  chiefly  small  side  shoots 
about  5  inches  in  length,  and  firmly  planted  ;  they 
were  then  placed  with  other  shrub  cuttings,  such 
as  Holly,  Desfontainea,  Raphiolepis,  Euonymus, 
&c.,  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  shady  posi'ion  and  kept 
close,  but  not  given  too  much  water.  The  cuttings 
were  taken  in  autumn.  When  our  expert  shrub 
propagators  know  better  how  to  strike  it  and  aie 
able  to  do  it  by  the  thousand,  I  think  this  shrub 
as  a  market  plant  has  a  bright  future. — W.  0., 
M'ta,  I'ork. 

Magnolia  fuscata.— This  is  an  old-fashioned 
plant  which  I  had  not  seen  for  years,  but  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  a  fine  stock  of  it  in  Mr. 
Wdliams'  nursery  at  Upper  Holloway  recently. 
This  flowers  when  quite  small,  but  the  blooms  are 
not  attractive,  being  of  a  dull  brown,  but  the 
scent  given  off  by  them  is  exquisite.  The  plant 
vv.as  introduced  from  China  more  than  a  century 
ago.— W.  H.  G. 

The  Venetian  Sumach.— The  note  that  ac- 
companie.l  the  charming  cut  of  this  .shrub  which 
appeared  in  The  Garden  of  February  25  (p,  145) 
does  not  say  enough  in  its  favour,  and  understates 
the  dimensions  it  will  attain  to  if  isolated  and 
kept  free  from  other  things.  The  finest  specimen 
that  I  have  ever  seen  is  that  upon  the  lawn  at 
Betteshanger  Rectory.  The  note  (p,  145)  says  that 
the  Venetian  Sumach  rarely  exceeds  S  feet  in 
height,  but  the  specimen  in  question  is  fully  10 
feet  high  and  50  feet  in  circumference.  It  has 
been  in  its  present  situation  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years, rarely  fails  to  flower  freelv,  but  in 
some  seasons  is  particularly  profuse,  and  makes  a 
delightful  picture  which  lasts  for  weeks.  The  soil 
is  poor  and  shallow,  overlying  chalk,  I  have 
observed  elsewhere  good  thriving  specimens  in 
gardens  on  the  chalk,  but  s.andy  and  clay  soils  do 
not  appear  to  come  amiss  to  it,  and  therefore  it  is 
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a  shrub  for  general  planting.  But  when  the  note 
<iavs  "it  is  almost  evergreen,"  I  am  led  to  wonder, 
in  what  way.  It  has  nothing  of  an  evergreen, 
character  about  it,  considering  that  it  is  destitute 
of  leaves  for  nearly  six  months  of  the  year.  ^\  ere 
it  almost  evergreen  we  should  lose  one  ot  its  best 
charms,  for  the  leaves,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  begin  to 
fade  early  in  autumn,  and  take  on  most  glowing 
shades  from  yellow  to  rich  crimson.  If  I  were 
asked  for  a  selection  of  shrubs  specially  beautiful 
in  their  autumn  tints,  the  Venetian  Sumach  would 
certainly  be  included.  As  a  proof  of  its  attractive- 
ness I  may  mention  that  in  a  large  garden  where 
a  public  fete  is  held  once  a  year,  there  are  several 
examples  of  this  shrub.  This  shrub  is  always  m 
flower  at  the  time  of  the  fC-te,  and  whilst  in  a  gene- 
ral way  nothing  is  touched,  it  has  to  be  specially 
watched  to  prevent  its  being  injured.— A.  H. 

Grafting  liilacs  in  France.— I  would  re- 
mind "  G  J  L-"  that  I  did  not  positively  assert 
that  the  grafting  of  Lilacs  is  never  practised  in 
France  I  merely  expressed  an  opinion  based  on 
my  experience  in  that  country.  Hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  Lilacs  are  probably  stiU  grow- 
ing in  French  gardens  which  1  know  were  struck 
in  the  way  mentioned  in  my  former  notes  on  this 
subiect  During  the  time  I  was  in  France  I  never 
saw  a  grafted  Lilac,  and  I  am  therefore  surpnsed 
to  learn  that  this  way  of  increase  has  found  favour 
with  the  French  propagators.  As  is  well  known, 
the  French  force  immense  quantities  of  Lilac,  tbe 
annual  demand  for  budded  plants  being  very  large. 
Probably  grafting  on  the  Privet  has  been  taken  up 
as  a  means  of  supplying  plants  for  forcing  at  a 
cheap  rate. — J.  C.  B. 


other  grubs.  Lime  in  some  form  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  no  kind  seems  so  acceptable  to  the 
plants  as  that  from  old  plaster.  Two  sowings,  one 
made  about  the  third  week  in  July  and  the  other 
a  month  later,  will  be  sufficient  for  winter  and 
early  spring  flowering.  Ot  varieties,  I  like  Miles' 
Hybrid  Spiral  best  of  all,  though  Garraway's  White 
is  also  an  excellent  kind.  These  two  branch  out 
and  give  useful  spikes  in  addition  to  the  main 
growths.  Machet  is  a  great  favourite  with  all  who 
like  very  large  spikes,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  useful 
as  the  others,  as  it  does  not  branch  freely  and 
is  practically  over  when  the  leading  spikes  are 
past  their  best. 

When  the  plants  are  flowering  freely  a  little 
weak  manure  water  will  be  helpful  to  them,  but  it 
requires  more  care  in  its  application  to  Mignonette 
than  to  most  things.  Soot  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended for  mixing  with  the  soil,  but  is  scarcely 
necessary,  and  should  be  left  out  unless  it  has 
been  formed  from  good  coals  and  stored  for  some 
considerable  time  before  using.  New  or  bad  soot 
burns  the  roots  and  injures  the  plants. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 

POT  MIGNONETTE. 
Mignonette  is  always  acceptable,  but  never  more 
so  than  in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  when  it 
cannot  be  had  out  of  doors.  Only  rarely  and  m 
dry  weather  does  Mignonette  smell  so  sweet  out 
of  doors  as  it  does  when  well  grown  under  glass, 
where  the  flowers  can  be  kept  dry  and  grossness  of 
erowth  is  checked.  To  have  a  good  stock  for 
cutting  all  through  the  winter  and  spring  months 
requires  some  forethought  and  care,  for  though 
the  plants  must  be  kept  growing,  very  little  fire- 
heat  checks  the  development  of  the  flower-spikes 
and  causes  them  to  become  blind,  while  it  forces 
new  shoots  to  develop  from  just  under  the  spikes, 
only  to  become  blind  in  their  turn.  Any  attempt 
to  force  the  plants  on  is  sure  to  result  in  failure, 
but  if  grown  along  steadily,  fine  spikes  may  be  had 
all  through  the  dull  season.  I  hafe  seen  good 
batches  of  plants  ruined  by  being  kept  for  only  a 
few  days  on  the  shelves  of  early  vineries  after 
these  have  been  started  either  from  neglect  in  re- 
moving them  into  cool  quarters  or  from  a  desire 
to  help  the  plants  on  a  little. 

Growers  for  market  bear  the  palm  for  produc- 
ing good  pot  Mignonette  all  the  year  round,  and 
only  in  rare  cases  do  we  see  anything  at  all  equal 
to  their  productions  in  private  gardens.  This  no 
doubt  is  partly  owing  to  the  unsuitability  of  the 
large  houses  common  in  private  gardens  and  the 
mixed  collections  of  plants  which  have  usually  to 
be  <?rown  in  them.  Fancy-trained  specimen  plants, 
such  as  standards  or  trellis-trained,  are  of  very 
little  use  for  producing  spikes  for  cutting,  the 
best  plants  for  this  purpose  being  grown  three  in 
a  G-inch  or  one  in  a  4i-inch  pot.     I  prefer  sowing 


the  seed  directly  into  the  pots  in  which  the  plants 
are  to  flower,  as  repotting,  unless  done  with  great 
care,  often  gives  the  plants  a  check  from  which 
they  never  recover.  It  the  proper  soil  is  used,  the 
pots  well  drained,  and  watering  carefully  carried 
out,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  soil  becoming  sour  or 
stagnant.  The  soil  I  prefer  is  half  loam  and  a 
quarter  each  of  well-dried  and  decayed  cow  ma- 
nure and  lime  rubble  from  some  old  hair  plaster  if 
possible.  The  loam  should  be  at  least  six  months 
stacked,  free  from  common  worms,  which  would 
on  block  the  drainage,  and  from  wireworms  and  I  wax-like 


Thomsonia  nepalensis,  from  Nepaul,  is  new 
to  cultivation,  and  those  interested  in  Aro'ds  will 
find  several  plants  in  full  beauty  in  the  stove  at 
Kew.  It  bears  a  strong  scape,  and  one  notices  the 
variety  of  colouring  in  individuals  ;  sometimes  the 
scape  is  mottled  with  silver  on  a  deep  chocolate 
ground,  whilst  the  spathe  is  pale  creamy  yel- 
low;  the  spadix  stout,  upper  half  of  this  colour, 
the  lower  portion  more  of  an  orange  tone.  It  is 
interesting,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  Arisaima 
speciosa.  The  Thomsonia  is,  however,  worth 
growing,  as  the  colouring  of  the  scape  is  pleasing 
and  the  spathe  is  bold  and  handsome. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum. — T.  Reed  sends 
me  one  of  t!ie  finest  spatlies  of  this  plant  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  measures  upwards  of  G  inches  in 
length,  and  more  than  4  inches  in  breadth,  thick 
and  fleshy  in  texture,  and  brilliant  dark  scarlet  in 
colour,  the  spadix  being  orarge-yellow.  This  differs 
materially  from  the  first  plant  that  ever  came  to 
the  country,  and  which  flowered  with  me  at  Kew 
in  ISt;:!.  Mr.  Ueed  says  it  is  by  far  the  best 
of  the  seedling  forms  which  he  has  raised. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Tropeeolum  Ball  of  Fire.— This  is  a  delightful 
cli'uber  for  the  plant  house  in  the  winter  months. 
The  fiowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  and 
their  vivid  scarlet  colour  creates  a  brilliant  effect. 
At  Syon  House  it  is  grown  largely,  and  this  variety 
is  useful  not  only  for  the  mass  of  colour,  but  the 
individual  flowers  may  be  cut  with  advantage. 
There  are  not  too  many  such  showy  things  in 
plant  houses  in  the  winter  months.  Select 
strong  shoots  for  cuttings,  and  never  neglect  the 
plants  during  the  summer  months.  The  exam- 
ples at  Syon  were  a  few  days  ago  a  mass  of  scarlet, 
scarcely  a  leaf  visible.  Unfortunately,  Tropaiolums 
get  much  hurt  by  fogs,  but  they  are  not  peculiar  in 
this  respect. 

Thibaudia  acuminata. — It  is  about  twenty- 
five  years  since  this  greenhouse  shrub  was  intro- 
duced, but  it  was  very  little  grown  till  a  few 
years  ago,  when  Messrs.  Low  took  it  in  hand  so 
successfully  that  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  several  notes  concerning  it  have  since 
then  appeared  in  Thk  Garden.  This  Ttiibaudia  is 
a  very  useful  plant  in  many  ways,  for  it  may  be 
employed  to  furnish  the  pillars  or  cover  the  wall  of 
a  greenhouse,  while  it  can  also  be  kept  in  bush 
form,  and  in  this  way  will  flower  as  well  as  when 
allowed  to  grow  with  greater  freedom.  Its  usual 
habit  is  to  form  a  vigorous,  somewhat  loose  growing 
shrub,  whose  long  arching  branches  are  clothed 
with  deep  green  shining  leaves,  ovate  in  shape, 
and  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  long.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  clusters  on  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  are  tubular  in  shape  and 
about  IJ  inches  long,  of  a  bright  red  tipped 
with  greenish  white.  The  fiowers,  of  a  thick 
texture,    remain    fresh    a    considerable 


time.  Besides  the  flowers,  there  are  other  notable 
features,  viz.,  the  pretty  pink  tint  of  the  young 
foliage,  and  the  large  boat-shaped  bracts  which 
cover  the  flower  cluster  before  expansion,  and 
which  remain  persistent  for  some  time  afterwards. 
These  bracts  are  of  a  bright  pink,  and  consequently 
form  a  very  ornamental  addition  to  the  floral 
display.  This  Thibaudia  will  strike  readily  from 
cuttings  if  treated  much  as  the  tube-flowered  Rho- 
dodendrons, and  afterwards  the  plants  should  be 
potted  in  a  soil  principally  composed  of  peat.  It  is  a 
shallow  rooting  subject,  ai;d  one  that  needs  a  good 
supply  of  water,  especially  during  the  growing 
season  ;  therefore,  whether  in  pots  or  planted  out 
ample  drainage  must  be  given  it.  This  Thibaudia 
is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
and  most  of  the  other  species  that  are  known  in- 
habit the  mountainous  districts  of  South  America. 
T.  acuminata  is  also  known  under  the  generic 
names  of  Proclesia  and  Cavendishia. — H.  P. 

Amaryllis  formosissima  is  an  old-fashioned 
flower-,  as  it  was  introduced  from  North  America 
as  far  back  as  1G58.  It  is  a  useful  bulb  for 
blooming  in  the  spring,  and  a  large  cumber  of 
plants  is  commencing  to  flower  freely  in  the 
gardens  of  Syon  House.  The  same  treatment  is 
given  as  for  the  oriinary  Amaryllis,  the  soil  bei'  g 
kept  dry  during  the  winter,  but  abundanc-!  of 
water  is  supplied  during  the  season  of  growth, 
supplemented  with  liquid  manure  before  t  e 
scapes  begin  to  rise  freely.  There  is  considenible 
demand  for  the  flowers,  as  they  are  of  dis'inct 
aspect,  very  rich  crimson  self  colour,  and  cffef- 
tive  either  on  the  plant  or  when  cut.  Give 
the  plants  a  light  position,  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
in  a  warm  house  during  the  growing  season  bei'  g 
a  suitable  spot.  Alwajs  drain  the  pots  well  and 
use  a  fairly  light  loamy  soil.  When  a  very  warm 
sunny  position  out  of  doors  can  be  secured,  such 
as  a  narrow  border  running  by  the  side  of  a  plant 
house,  a  good  di.>-play  of  flowers  may  be  expected. 
But  the  soil  must  be  light,  well  drained,  and  the 
position  unusually  favourable  as  regards  warm'h 
and  shelter. 


Calla  Little  Gem.— We  have  seen  this  minia- 
ture Calla  in  gardens  lately.  The  flowers  are, 
from  their  size,  useful  for  arrangements  where  the 
bolder  blooms  of  C.  a;thiopica  are  out  of  pli:ce, 
and  plants  in  full  flower  can  be  used  for  decora- 
tions even  for  the  table,  such  as  a  centre  adorn- 
ment. It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  tlie 
ordinary  Calla,  and  flowers  frfcly,  whilst  the 
growth  is  rapid  and  robust.  We  should  think  that 
it  will  be  as  much  grown  as  any  of  the  much- 
praised  yellow  Callas,  as  the  flowers  are  ivory- 
white,  as  in  the  type,  and  therefore  suitable  for 
positions  for  which  the  large-growing  form  is  too 
large.  Possibly  it  would  make  a  good  window 
plant  and  be  serviceable  also  for  small  conserva- 
tories. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons.— These  plant  s 
require  a  trifle  more  warmth  than  one  usually  finds 
given  them  through  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
This  is  given  them  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  arid 
the  following  kinds  were  recently  very  beautiful : 
R.  Favourite,  flowers  of  a  soft  satiny  rose,  the 
throat  white,  which  is  finely  set  off  by  its  crim- 
son stamens ;  R.  President,  large  flowers  of  a  rich 
yellowish  buff,  tinted  with  rose  towards  the  mar- 
gins ;  Princess  Alexandra,  with  a  long  slender  tube 
of  a  pare  waxy  white;  Taylori,  with  bright  pink 
flowers  and  white  tube ;  and  Williamsi,  a  fine  showy 
hybrid,  with  large  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers. 
-G. 

Primula  obconica. — It  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  greatly  this  Primula  varies  from  seed.  In  the 
gardens  of  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  it  is  grown 
largely  and  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  display- 
ing considerable  variety  both  in  size  and  depth  of 
colour.  Some  of  the  flowers  approach  very  closely 
in  size  those  of  the  ordinary  Chinese  Primula,  and 
in  time,  we  think,  they  will  be  of  similar  fulness 
and  breadth.  A  good  selection  is  of  much  value 
for  blooming  throughout  the  winter  months,  and 
the  fine  forms  in  cultivation  now  are  very  different 
from  the  small  pale-coloured  flowers  that  one  saw  a 
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few  years  ago.  P.  obconica  is  very  easily  grown, 
exceptionally  free  and  continuous  in  bloom,  and 
the  flowers  are  also  useful  for  cutting. 

Primula  fioribunda.  —  This  pretty  little 
Indian  Primro.'e,  the  subject  of  a  coloured  plate 
last  year  in  The  GAi!Di:y.'will,in  a  greenhouse  and 
away  from  the  dense  sulphureous  fogs  of  the  Lon- 
don district,  flower  nearly,  if  not  quite,  throughout 
the  winter  and  continue  for  months  afterwards. 
This,  combined  with  its  other  desirable  features, 
renders  it  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  best  of  the 
tender  Primroses.  The  speciflc  name  of  fioribunda 
is  well  bestowed  upon  it,  for  though  the  flowers 
are  not  large,  they  are  borne  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. It  will  continue  to  flower  till  quite  ex- 
hausted, after  which  the  better  plan  is  to  throw 
the  old  plants  away,  as  young  seedlings  will  give 
far  more  satisfaction.  Seeds  are  very  freely  pro- 
duced, and  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  they  germinate 
readily  ;  so  much  so,  that  if  they  are  not  gathered, 
the  young  plants  may  be  often  seen  growing  in  the 
soil  of  the  neighbouring  pots. — T. 

Viburnum  plicatum  forced.— The  Guelder 
Rose  may  be  occasionally  seen  forced  into  bloom, 
at  which  time  the  globular  masses  of  pure  white 
blossoms  are  very  distinct  from  anything  else  so 
treated  ;  but  a  second  species,  the  Japanese  Vibur- 
num plicatum,  is  also  equally  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. True,  neither  of  them  must  be  hard  forced, 
but  in  little  more  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
they  will  be  in  flower  by  this  time,  while  the  Ja- 
panese species  arrests  the  greater  share  of  atten- 
tion by  reason  of  its  being  far  more  uncommon 
than  the  other.  V.  plicatum  is  characterised  by  a 
spreading  habit  of  growth,  deep  green  wrinkled 
leaves,  and  by  the  profusion  in  which  the  balls  of 
creamy  white  flowers  are  borne.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  outdoor  shrubs,  as  well  as  a 
desirable  plant  for  flowering  under  glass. — H.  P. 


AZALEA  CALYCIFLORA. 
This  is  a  wonderfully  pretty  little  Azalea,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  uncommon  one.  From  a 
botanical  point  of  view  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  A.  amiena,  and  except  in  colour  it  very  much 
resembles  that  form  known  as  A.  amccna  Cald- 
welli,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
A.  amcena  by  being  of  more  vigorous  growth,  while 
the  flowers  are  about  double  the  size.  A.  calyci- 
flora  has  just  the  same  Hose-in-hose  conformation 
of  the  flower,  but  the  colour  is  a  bright  orange-red, 
of  much  the  same  tint  as  A.  ootusa,  another  pretty 
little  form.  In  this  the  calyx  is  not  particularly 
prominent,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
other.  There  is  a  form  of  A.  obtusa  with  white 
blossoms,  which  are,  however,  occasionally  striped 
with  red.  These  little  Azaleas  together  with  the 
various  hybrids,  between  some  of  them  and  the 
larger-flowered  kinds  form  a  very  pleasing  change 
from  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Indian  Azalea, 
which  are  now  very  prominent  in  many  gardens. 
Whether  grafting  is  necessary  or  not,  the  fac^.  re- 
mains that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Azaleas  sent 
here  from  the  Continent  are  grafted  on  to  stems 
6  icches  or  8  inches  high,  which,  especially  in 
some  varieties,  give  them  a  very  stilty  and  artifi- 
cial appearance,  while  in  the  case  of  these  small 
forms  grafting  is  much  more  reprehensible,  unless 
it  is  done  close  to  the  ground,  and  for  this  there  is 
no  actual  need,  as  cuttings  stiike  root  very  readily 
and  quickly  form  neat  bushy  plants.  If  the  plants 
have  after  flowering  been  placed  in  a  little  gentle 
heat  to  encourage  their  growth,  the  shoots  then 
produced  will  strike  root  with  even  greater  free- 
dom than  those  which  are  grown  in  the  ordinary 
greenhouse  or  out  of  doors.  The  shoots  should  be 
taken  when  they  are  in  a  half-ripened  condiion 
and  dibbled  without  delay  into  well-drained  pots 
filled  firmly  with  sandy  peat,  as  if  the  cutting  is 
allowed  to  ilag  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  freshen 
it  again.  As  these  smaller  Azaleas  are  not  strong 
growers,  the  entire  shoot  is  usually  of  a  very  con- 
venient length  to  form  a  cutting,  and  it  is  better 
when  pulled  from  its  srcket  with  a  side  twist  than 
if  cut  off  with  a  knife.  After  the  cattiiigs  have 
been  inserted  they  should  have  a  thorough  water- 


ing, and  must  then  be  kept  close  either  in  a  propa- 
gating case  or  by  coveting  with  a  bell-glass  till 
rooted.  Till  this  takes  place  they  should  be  kept 
in  at  least  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  whicli 
they  have  grown,  and  if  a  few  degrees  warmer  the 
action  of  rooting  is  greatly  hastened  thereby. 
When  struck  they  must  be  inured  to  the  air  of 
the  house  and  then  potted  off  into  small  pots, 
using  as  a  compost  sandy  peat.  If  kept  in  a  grow- 
ing temperature  they  will  form  nice  little  plants 
before  winter.  H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  QREENHOUSE. 

Plumbago  eapensis  alba.— This  is  a  useful 
Sreouiiouso  climber,  aud  whcu  treated  to  a  little  stove 
I. eat  in  tlie  winter  months,  it  blooms  frcfly  when 
white  flowerd  are  highly  desirable. — W.  11.  G. 

Begonia  glaueifolia  splendens  is  an  excel- 
lent variety  fur  growinj^  in  ;i  Ijuskt.'t  for  the  greeu- 
house.  The  growtli  is  remarkably  compact:  and  hides 
the  basket,  the  flowers  being  produced  in  dense  ra- 
cemes, and  of  a  light  crimson  colour,  margined  with 
white.  If  it  has  a  fault,  it  is  a  too  rigid  growth,  hut 
hi  a  basket  plant  that  is  required  wlieu  the  plant 
house  is  none  too  largo.  This  Begonia  is  used  thus  in 
the  greenhouse  at  Kew. 

Burchellia  eapensis. — This  is  an  old  stove 
evergreen  shrub  from  Cape  Colony, not  much  grown, 
and  little  known,  I  suppose,  by  the  majority  of 
gardeners,  or  we  should  assuredly  see  it  more  fre- 
quently in  collections.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
its  scarlet  flowers  are  most  welcome.  The  plant  is 
a  near  ally  of  the  Gardenia  family  and  thrives 
well  in  rough  peat  and  turfy  loam  made  sandy. 
— W.  H.  G. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SPRING  WORK  AMONG  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

These  plants  have  made  surprising  progress 
tlirough  the  mild  weather  of  the  past  week  or 
so,  and  if  the  collection  be  large,  there  is  much 
work  in  doing  the  necessary  potting.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  give  a  shift  onwards  before  the  small 
pots  become  filled  with  roots,  and  also  to  give  a 
thought  in  the  early  stages  as  to  the  size  of  pot 
each  fplant  is  to  flo.ver  in,  so  th.at  the  succes- 
sive sizes  may  be  right.  Thus  a  plant  which 
is  to  have  a  9-inch  or  larger  pot  in  its  final 
stage  may  at  first  have  a  3-inch  pot,  then 
a  (j-inch  pot.  One  that  is  to  finish  in  an  8-inch 
pot  may  go  into  a  4J-inch  pot,  the  next  shift 
being  its  last,  and  if  it  be  decided  to  grow  more 
than  one  plant  in  a  pot,  place  two  at  once  in 
the  C-iuch  size.  Loam  should  form  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  compost,  with  leaf-mould  to 
lighten  it,  as  well  as  a  bit  of  good  rotten  ma- 
nure. Charcoal,  broken  small,  is  capital  mate- 
rial to  keep  the  soil  sweet  and  open  ;  tlie  same 
may  be  said  of  brick  rubbish  from  the  builder's 
yard.  I  find  road  grit  equal  to  sand  to  mix 
with  the  above,  and  if  soot,  bone-dust  or  arti- 
ficial manures  be  used,  do  not  be  too  free  with 
them,  or  far  from  satisfactory  results  may  fol- 
low. Soot  is  a  first-rate  fertiliser,  but  if  the 
soil  be  over-charged  with  it,  the  roots  will  not 
run  freely.  A  5-inch  potful  to  two  bushels  is 
ample.  Twice  that  quantity  of  bone-meal  will 
not  be  too  much,  and  do  not  by  any 
means  go  beyond  the  quantity  recommended 
by  the  respective  introducers  of  what  arc 
known  as  artificial  manures,  for  which  most 
growers  have  a  particular  fancy.  After  pot- 
ting has  been  done,  keep  the  frames  closed 
and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  sprinkling  the 
leaves  each  morning  and  evening,  then  gradu- 
ally give  air  until  the  plants  can  have  the 
benefit  of  all  sun  aud  air,  just  protecting  tliem 


from  much  wet,  cold  draughts,  or  frosts.  In 
this  way  a  sturdy  growth  will  be  encouraged. 
The  time  that  quite  open-air  treatment  may 
be  given  depends  upon  the  weather,  but  I 
tliink  it  is  not  generally  safe  to  dispense  with 
the  frames  until  the  end  of  April,  and  eveu 
then  the  plants  should  be  so  placed  that  pro- 
tection at  night  may  be  easily  provided.  A  very 
good  plan  is  to  take  away  the  frames  and  put 
at  each  corner  an  inverted  flower-pot  on 
which  to  rest  the  glass  lights  only  in  case  of 
ungenial  weather.  Watering  must,  of  course, 
not  be  neglected,  and  an  occasional  sprinkling 
over  the  leaves  is  beneficial  to  the  plant's 
health.  The  question  of  stopping  is  one  that 
requires  some  thought  thus  early  iu  the 
season.  Where  tlie  cultivator  is  desirous  of 
growing  bush  plants  for  a  quantity  of  cut 
bloom,  all  that  is  necessaiy  is  to  pinch  out  the 
tip  of  every  plant  when  about  0  inches  high, 
but  when  the  choicer  exhibition  sorts  are 
grown,  and  the  wish  is  to  obtain  blooms  of 
large  size  at  a  given  time,  then  the  aftair  be- 
comes more  serious.  The  raisers  of  Chrysan- 
themums, and  especially  those  from  America, 
are  producing  kinds  of  noble  build  and  colour, 
which,  if  cultivated  on  the  natural  method  — 
that  is,  a  certain  number  of  .shoots  to  grow 
unchecked  except  by  the  formation  of  flower- 
buds — will  award  the  grower  with  anythino- 
but  a  perfect  bloom  of  the  florists'  type.  Take 
for  example  the  oft-mentioned  Mrs.  F.  Jame- 
son, or  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke.  If  grown  on  a 
single  stem  up  to  the  first  break  resulting  from 
the  appearance  of  a  bloom-bud,  and  then 
selecting  three  shoots  to  give  crown  buds  in 
their  turn,  the  first  of  these  varieties  will  five 
an  almost  single  flower  and  the  last  a  flower 
certainly  double,  but  comparatively  small  and 
very  late.  But  if  they  be  grown  as  single 
stems  and  the  first  bloom  bud  secured  durinw 
July,  they  would  be  (unless  struck  late,  say  in 
Blarch)  so  early  as  to  become  useless  for 
November  shows.  To  aid  us  in  this  matter 
tlie  tip  of  the  plant  may  be  taken  away  durin" 
April,  the  requisite  number  of  shoots  be 
selected,  and  we  may  hope  for  the  flower-bud 
at  a  useful  time.  Sorts  likely  to  succeed  in  this 
way  are.  Lord  Brooke,  Harry  May,  J.  S.  Dib- 
bens,  Robert  Flowerday,  The  Tribune,  Waban, 
Ruth  Cleveland,  in  fact  any  of  the  Japanese 
kinds  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  flowers 
with  a  scanty  number  of  florets.  I  hear  from 
the  raiser  of  Beauty  of  Exraouth  that  a  similar 
treatment  to  the  above  is  likely  to  five  the 
larger  bloom  of  this  now  noted  sort.  Some 
varieties,  again,  may  be  headed  back  in  April 
for  an  opposite  reason,  that  of  retarding 
naturally  early  bloomers.  A  very  good  example 
is  Refulgens.  In  the  ordinary  way  a  crown 
bud  results  in  an  October  flower,  and  a  late 
bud  one  that  is  too  small.  Pinch  out  the  tip  as 
advised,  take  up  one  stem  and  the  first  break 
becomes  delayed.  The  next  may  be  expected 
to  appear  at  a  very  good  time,  namely,  August. 
— H.  S. 

The  earliest  batch  of  plants,  which  rano-e 

from  4  inches  high  to  1  foot,  should  now  have'^a 
position  in  a  cold  frame  pl.aced  in  a  sunny  spot 
away  from  east  and  north  winds.  Here  they  will 
grow  more  robust  than  in  a  cool  house,  no  matter 
how  close  they  may  be  placed  to  the  glass.  Where 
the  plants  are  drawn  up  weakly  in  their  early 
stages  the  best  blooms  cannot  be  expected  from 
them.  In  our  case  a  thick  bed  of  coal  ashes  is 
placed  inside  the  frame  to  raise  the  plants  near  to 
the  glass,  and  as  growth  proceeds  the  ashes  are 
lowered  accordingly.  I  attach  great  importance 
to  this  de:ail,  and  think  tha  sm:iU  amount  of 
trouble  involved  is  repaid  in  having  the  plants 
more  stocky  in  consequence.  The  altered  condi- 
tions of  the  plants  in  the  frame  as  compared  to 
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those  in  the  cool  house  necessitate  care  in  supply- 
ing them  with  air  sparingly  for  a  few  days  until 
they  become  accustomed  to  the  change.  For  in- 
stance, no  one  would  think  of  opening  the  lights 
wide  the  first  day  the  plants  are  placed  in  the 
frame,  nor  would  he  think  of  admitting  air  freely 
on  the  same  side  as  that  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing  freely,  especially  if  it  be  from  the  east,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Air 
should  be  admitted  cautiously  at  first,  or  the  leaves 
will  lose  some  of  that  density  of  colour  so  pleasing 
to  the  cultivator.  Water,  too,  must  be  applied  to 
the  roots  judiciously ;  on  no  account  allow  the 
plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  it.  In  all  cases  it 
should  be  tepid.  The  plants  now  growing  in 
3J-inch  pots  will  very  soon  require  a  shift  into 
larger  ;  those  Hh  inches  will  suffice,  as  from  these 
they  will  be  transferred  to  those  in  which  they  are 
to  flower — 9-inch — this  size  affording  ample  root 
space  for  any  variety.  The  compost  should  con- 
sist of  two  parts  loam  as  fibry  as  possible,  one  part 
of  leaf-niould,  or  the  materials  from  a  spent  Mush- 
room bed,  sand  and  crushed  charcoal  according  to 
the  state  of  the  loam,  heavy  or  light.  To  every 
bushel  of  the  compost  add  2  lb.  of  some  tried  arti- 
ficial manure. 

Pot  the  plants  firmly,  and  if  the  soil  is  moist 
when  used,  as  it  should  be,  water  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  two  or  three  days.  Keep  the  frame 
rather  close  for  a  few  days  after  potting  until  new 
roots  have  formed  in  the  new  soil.  Abundance  of 
space  should  be  allowed  between  the  plants.  A 
sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  aphides  and  mil- 
dew the  former,  both  green'and  black,  infest  the 
points  of  the  plants,  and  if  neglected  quickly 
cripple  the  growth. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  top  varieties  like  Mrs. 
Falconer  Jameson  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  which 
when  managed  on  the  usual  let-alone  system  do 
not  bloom  at  a  time  suitable  for  all  shows.  If  the 
plants  are  managed  on  both  methods,  no  difficulty 
will  then  be  experienced  in  securing  good  blooms. 
In  some  seasons  certain  varieties  exhibit  a  ten- 
dency to  premature  bud  formation.  When  the 
plants  are  but  Ij  inches  higli  a  flower-bud  will  form 
at  the  point  of  the  shoot,  thus  checking  the  free 
growth.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  the 
cause  of  the  irregularity  and  thus  inducing  other 
growths  to  push  from  the  nodes  below.  The  plants 
this  season  seem  very  free  from  this  trouble. 
Those  representing  the  Queen  family  are  generally 
the  worst  in  this  respect.  The  dwarf  growing 
sorts  like  Avalanche,  for  instance,  show  the  first 
bud  much  earlier  than  those  of  taller  growth  like 
Belle  Paule  or  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey.  Where  the 
plants  are  struck  early  in  December  some  will 
make  their  first  break  in  tlie  early  part  of  April. 
Prompt  attention  in  removing  the  bud  at  the  point 
of  the  plant  and  .^electing  three  of  the  most  pro- 
mising shoots  are  necessary,  so  that  the  plant  is  not 
weakened  by  making  so  much  superfluous  growth. 
Too  many  persons  neglect  the  early  disbudding  of 
the  shoots ;  whereas  I  prefer  to  take  them  out 
directly  they  can  be  handled,  thus  concentrating 
the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  into  the  selected 
shoots,  which  in  time  will  produce  the  blooms,  one 
on  each  branch.  The  plants  selected  for  bushes 
and  which  had  their  tops  removed  a  fortnight  since 
are  now  pushing  out  vigorous  side  growths.  Un- 
less extra  large  bushes  are  required,  it  is  well  to 
restrict  the  growths  to  about  four  on  each ;  these 
will  in  time  multiply  considerably  and  produce  a 
number  of  branches,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  crowding  while  the  jilants  are  in  a  young  state. 
— E.  M. 

Chrysantliemum  Mile.  Lacroix.  —  This 
Chrysanthemum  alluded  to  (p.  1S3)  well  deserves 
all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour,  for  it  is  of  good 
free  growth,  retains  its  foliage  well,  and  if  it  is  not 
disbudded  the  heads  of  blooms  are  very  beautiful, 
as  the  partially  drooping  florets  impart  a  light  and 
elegant  appearance  to  the  whole.  For  cutting 
it  is  one  of  the  best,  as  the  stems  are  suffi- 
ciently stout  to  maintain  the  flowers  in  their 
proper  position,  instead  of  liendicg  over,  as  many 
varieties  do.  The  variety  in  question  was  distri- 
buted by  Lacroix  in  18S0,  but  at  that  time  Chrysan- 


themums had  not  attained  the  popularity  of  the  pre- 

-sent  day,  and  consequently  it  took,  as  a  rule,  two  or 
three  years  for  any  pa,rlicular  variety  to  become 
generally  known  in  this  country.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  fact  that  it  was  not  certificated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  till  November  IM,  1.S83. 
is  thus  accounted  for.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
shown  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  who  at 
that  time  used  to  prove  a  good  many  of  the  new 
French  varieties.  The  following  year,  under  the 
name  of  La  Purete,  it  again  obtained  a  certificate 
from  the  Horticultural  Society.  This  variety  has 
been  pretty  prolific  in  sports,  the  first  to  which 
general  attention  was  directed  being  one  in  which 
the  white  of  the  normal  form  had  given  place  to  a 
pleasing  shade  of  mauve-pink.  This  appeared  in 
18811,  and  was  know  by  the  names  of  Pink  Lacroix, 
Annie  Clibran.  and  J.  R.  Pearson,  the  first  men- 
tioned having  the  preference  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  It  is,  of 
course,  very  useful  for  the  sake  of  variety,  but  will 
never  attain  the  popularity  of  the  type.  Last  year 
a  yellow  sport  was  distributed  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  very 
useful  variety  ;  while  in  the  autumn  I  saw  a  pretty 
form  in  which  the  partially  expanded  centre  was 
far  more  suffused  with  sulphur  than  in  the  original, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  yellow  and  the  pure 
white  of  the  exterior  of  the  flower  was  strongly 
marked. — T. 


better  were  they  retained  on  that  account  if  for 
no  other.  If  my  suggestion  be  adopted,  we  should 
have  much  less  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of 
plants  imported  from  Japan,  many  of  which 
having  been  introduced  through  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent agencies  have  been  given  as  many  names. 

Most  of  the  hairy  sorts  enumerated  in  this 
American  list  are  described  as  being  very  fine 
examples  of  the  section  to  which  they  belong.  It 
will  be  noliced  that  the  colours  of  the  new-comers, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  verbal  description, 
differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  varieties 
with  which  we  arc  already  familiar. 


C.  Haeman  Payne. 


HAIRY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Upon  perusing    the    American    and    Continental 
lists  we  may  very  confidently  assume  (hat  hairy 
varieties  are  destined  to  be  the  new  craze.     Next 
autumn,    no    doubt,    a    large    number    of    those 
announced  for  distribution  this  spring  will  have 
been  introduced  into  the  nurserymen's  collections 
here,  and  if  they  flower   at  all  satisfactorily  and 
please  the  public  iaste,  will  be  freely  distributed 
to  the  general  body  of  growers  during  18111.     We 
may  reckon  that  the  total  at  present  cultivated  in 
this  country  does  not  exceed  seven  varieties,  viz., 
Mrs.     Alpheus    Hardy,   Louis     Boehmer,   W.    A. 
Mandn,     H.     Ballantine,     Miss      Annie     Manda, 
William    Falconer    (syn.,    Patrick     Barry),     and 
Sjiartel,    all    of    which    have    reached    us    from 
America.    The  French,  however,  have  now  taken 
up  this  section,  and  are  offering  a  goodly  assort- 
ment, to  which  reference  may  be  made  in  fuller 
terms   at   some   future   date.      My  object  at   the 
present  moment    is    merely  to  place   on    record 
a  few    facts    concerning    a    further    instalment 
of    American    hairy    Chrysanthemums,  and    the 
first    to    receive    attention    is    Zambesi,    which 
is  stated  by  Messrs.  Nathan  Smith  and  Co.  to  be 
one  of    their  own   seedlings,   resembling  W.   A. 
Manda   in   its    hairy  petals,  colour    yellow,   like 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  with  foliage  similar  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy.      In  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda's 
set  of  1893  novelties  there  is  a  pink  hairy  variety 
called  Mrs.  William  Trelease,  described  as  one  of 
the  finest  of  this  type.      An  illustration   of  it  is 
given   in  the  English  edition   of   their  catalogue, 
and  also  in   ihelliiral  N'fw   Torher  for  25th  ult. 
Unlike  the  French  raisers,  the  Americans  offering 
varieties  with  hairy  petals  are  in  the  minority.     A 
miscellaneous  collection,  however,  which  appears 
to  have  been  made  up  in  Japan  and  California  for 
an  eminent  American    importer  contains  several 
sorts  specially  mentioned  for  their    hairy  pecu- 
liarity.    These  are  named  King  of   Ostrich  Plumes, 
yellow  ;  Virginia,  purple  ;  Golden  Ostrich  Plume, 
yellow;    Oriental  Beauty,    pink;  Pacific,  silvery 
pink.     The  mere  names  of  some  of  the  flowers  in 
t  his'coUection  .suggest  theirgenuineness,  and  indeed 
it  looks  almost  like  starting  on  anew  road — I  mean 
the  adoption  of  the  re.il  Japanese  name  for  the 
flowers  in   English.     Thus,  Harvest  Moon,  Golden 
Gate,  Imperial  F'avourite,   Silver  Brocade,  Rojal 
Brocade,  and  Master  of  the  Garden  have  a  dis- 
tinctly  Oriental    flavour    about    them.       Surely 
there    is    no    valid     reason     why    the     Japanese 
name    should    be    ertirely  wiped    out    and    new 
American   or   English   names    be   given   in    their 
stead.       Some    of    the     Eastern    names    are   so 
I  retty    and     fanciful,    that    it    would     be    far 


Chrysanthemum  Volunteer. — I  note  in  your 
issue  of  December  10  an  article  signed  "  H.  S  ," 
whom  I  believe  to  be  in  error,  as  Volunteer,  im- 
ported from  Japan  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Co., 
was  named  and  distributed  by  them  before  it  ap- 
peared in  England,  and  never  went  under  the  name 
of  White  Elephant ;  neither  is  it  a  white.  His 
other  disparaging  remarks  regarding  it  are  unfor- 
tunately too  true.  To  the  discredit  of  the  trade, 
there  are  one  or  two  firms  on  your  siJe  that 
almost  every  year  take  up  some  two  or  three 
varieties  sent  from  here  a  year  or  two  earlier, 
re-name,  and  distribute  at  high  figures.  For  in- 
stance— 

American  niunc.  English  ii.ame. 

Jlrs.  P.  Thomsou W.  G.  Drover 

Hobt.  Bottomley  Lady  Lawrence 

Christmas  Eve  Mrs.  Caunell 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Gerard    Mr.s.  Dunnett 

Thistle Miss  Carter 

Nineveh  Wm.  Tricker 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding J.  S.  Dibhena 

— F.  H.  Spaulding,  Castlen-ood,  Orange,  N.J. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Falconer  Jame- 
son.— Mr.  Young  (p.  183)  mistakes  what  I  say 
regarding  the  method  of  growing  this  vai  iety,  but 
perhaps  I  was  not  quite  plain  in  speaking  of  this 
Chrysanthemum  and  its  peculiarity.  I  really  meant 
the  "  ordinary  method  "  for  this  particular  variety, 
which  is  that  of  allowing  each  plant  to  produce 
one  bloom  only,  securing  the  first  bud  that  forms 
during  the  month  of  July.  Three  plants  are  grown 
in  each  pot  very  often  ;  therefore  the  loss  of  one 
bloom  only  to  every  pot  is  not  felt.  This  is  the 
"  ordinary  method  "  practised  by  many  cultivators, 
and  is  the  best  for  producing  the  finest  blooms  of 
this  parlicular  variety,  but,  as  stated,  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  too  early  for  the  shows,  in  the  south  at 
any  rate.— E.  MoLYNErx. 

A  black  Chrysanthemum. — We  have  all 
heard  of  the  blue  Chrysanthemum,  and  know  that 
a  green  one  is  cultivated  in  J.apan,  having  originated 
there  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Mr.  F.  T. 
Piggott,  in  his  book  called  "The  Garden  of  Japan," 
remarks  upon  it  as  follows  :  "  At  one  of  the  shows 
in  the  neighbouring  village  I  have  just  seen  the  very 
latest  triumph  of  horticultural  art,  a  Chrysanthe- 
mum with  a  small  flower  of  vivid  apple-green.  This 
was  its  first  appearance  in  public,  and  larger 
flowers  are  promised  in  a  season  or  two."  It,  how- 
ever, has  never  yet  occurred  to  any  of  us  to  expect 
a  black  Chrysanthemum,  yet  such  a  novelty  has 
been  imported  from  Japan — at  least,  so  says  one 
of  our  American  growers.  A  variety  called  Black 
Gem  is  stated  to  be  a  rare  sort  imported  from 
Japan  as  a  black  Chrysanthemum.  It  is  only  fair 
to  warn  hunters  after  novelties  that  it  is  only  black 
or  almost  black  when  opening  and  changes  to 
deepest  crimson  when  fully  expanded. — C.  H-VKMAN 
Payxe. 

Stopping     bush     Chrysanthemums.  —  I 

agree  generally  with  "H.  J."  in  his  advice  to 
"  A.  E."  re  growing  plants  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion, but  differ  from  him  in  the  matter  of  pinching 
the  shoots.  I  have  to  provide  a  good  general 
show  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  bush  plants  for 
conservatory  decoration  form  no  mean  part.  Now, 
instead  of  taking  out  the  "tips"  of  the  shoots 
after  they  have  grown  C  inches  high,  I  take  off  a 
good  portion,  the  breaks  being  all   the  stronger 
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for  it,  and  the  same  course  is  taken  at  the  next 
stopping.  By  treating:  them  in  this  manner  the 
shoits  a>'e  stronger  and  a'e  kept  nearer  the  base 
before  starting  into  their  final  growth.  By  taking 
off  merely  the  "  tips  "  the  growths  will  elongate 
considerably  before  branching  out,  and  when 
thpy  do  they  are  fewer  and  not  so  strong  as 
when  shortened  well  back.  By  merely  taking 
out  the  "tips"  the  plants  do  not  assume  such 
a  nice  habit  of  growth.  If  I  were  giowing 
large  trained  plants  for  exhibition,  the  tips  only 
would  be  taken,  but  at  the  time  these  were  taken 
the  growths  would  be  brought  down,  and  con- 
sequently more  shoots  would  break  further  back. 
— A.  Young. 


AMARYLLISES  AT  THE  ROYAL  EXOTIC 

NURSERY,  CHELSEA. 

For  the  past  three  weeks  there  has  been  a  magni' 
ticent  di-play  of  this  gorgeous  spring  flower  in 
these  nurseries,  and  for  weeks  to  come  it  will  con- 
tinue, as  there  are  many  spikes  that  are  as  yet 
only  partially  advanced.  The  remarkable  progress 
from  year  to  year  in  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  in 
the  distinct  colours  and  in  the  vigour  of  the  plants 
is  simply  astonishing  to  those  who  can  c.ill  to 
mind  the  best  varieties  of  ten  years  back.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  point  to  any  class  of 
plants  in  which  such  an  advance  has  been  made. 
The  triumph  of  the  hybridiser  is  so  plainly  shown, 
that  all  CQi-.ft  acknowledge  tbe  success  achieved. 
One  noteworthy  feature  of  the  plants  now  flower- 
ing is  that  some  90  per  cent,  are  doing  so  for  the 
first  time,  the  bulbs  being  from  three  to  four  years 
old  from  seed.  The  seedlings  have  been  flowered 
in  less  than  two  years,  but  this  is  exceptional ;  a  fair 
number  can  be  had  in  bloom  under  three  years  (about 
two  years  and  six  months),  but  it  is  all  the  better,  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  bulbs  if 
this  even  does  not  occur.  Supposing  the  seed  to  be 
sown  in  August  or  September,  the  best  results  are 
to  be  ensured  when  the  bulbs  flower  at  about  three 
years  and  six  months  from  that  time.  This  permits 
of  the  bulbs  attaining  that  vigour  so  necessary  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  fine  spikes  of  flower 
without  weakening  the  future  leaf  growfi.  Hav- 
ing seen  this  magnificent  exhibition  of  Amaryllis 
now  for  several  seasons  in  succession,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  present  display  is  the 
finest  yet  seen,  fine  as  others  have  been.  There  is 
a  marked  advance  in  the  vigour  of  the  plants  both 
in  flower-spikes  and  leaf-growth.  Some  of  the 
former  carry  as  many  as  five  flowers  to  a  spike 
and  two  spikes  to  the  plant:  several  have  four 
flowers  each  and  two  spikes.  With  respect  to  the 
foliage,  the  markel  feature  is  the  short,  but  broad 
leaves  that  the  maj  jrity  possess.  In  all  there  are 
now  some  3000  or  more  spikes  in  various  stages  of 
development,  making  such  a  display  as  can  be 
hardly  described. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  finest  as  seen  a 
few  days  back,  viz. :  — 

Pompadour,  brilliant  scarlet  shaded  with  orange' 
having  broad  petals,  and  each  flower  9  inches 
across,  with  a  distinct  green  star  in  centre  ; 
Lustre,  another  brilliant  scarlet  with  a  weU  defined 
white  star ;  Nyanza,  deep  scarlet  shaded  with 
rose,  the  flowers  of  fine  form ;  Vedette,  an  extra 
dark  velvety  crimson  self,  with  bold  flowers  ; 
Smnllet,  a  scarlet  self,  darker  at  b.ise,  a  very 
brilliant  colour  ;  Phormis,  crimson  with  distinct 
large  starry  centre,  very  vigorous  ;  Calabar,  a  deep 
crimson  self  with  large  flowers  ;  Cortona,  bright 
orange-scarlet  with  greenish  white  starry  centre  ; 
Talleyrand,  velvety  maroon  self,  very  fine  and  re- 
markably distinct ;  John  Ruskiu  (an  older  var.), 
orange-scarlet  with  green  eye  and  very  boll 
flowers ;  SarJius,  dark  crimson  of  very  superior 
form,  with  green  eye ;  Inimitable,  light  scarlet 
with  large  flowers ;  Coracle,  dark  scarlet  with 
darker  star  and  finely-formed  flowers;  Orion,  of 
extra  large  size,  dark  crimson,  with  green  star  ; 
Vandyke,  vermilion  pure  self  colour,  deeper  at 
base ;  R  mown,  carmine  shaded  orange,  distinct  st? r 
and  of  8  iperi'  r  form. 


The  foregoing  are  of  the  darker  colours.  Of  the 
lighter  and  light  ground  forms  particular  note 
should  be  made  of  Rosalind,  with  light  centre  and 
orange-scarlet  veins  ;  Princess  Mary,  veined  crim- 
son, with  light  star  running  out  through  the  centre 
of  the  petals,  a  vigorous  and  bold  variety  ;  Sylph, 
veined  pale  orange-scarlet  on  light  ground,  having 
eight  flowers  to  two  spikes  ;  Princess  Marie,  a  dis- 
tinct pale  primrose,  with  dark  crimson  veins  on 
upper  petals  ;  Phyllis,  large  flowers,  lightly  veined 
with  scarlet  on  a  pale  coloured  ground  ;  Titan, 
salmon-pink,  quite  distinct  in  its  colour,  with  a 
light  starry  centre  ;  Lavinia,  almcst  white  ground 
colour,  with  faint  trace  of  green  and  maroon  veins ; 
Meteor,  a  very  bright  variety,  with  light  ground 
and  orange-crimson  veins  ;  Cherub,  a  light  variety, 
veined  with  dark  crimson,  bearing  two  spikes  and 
ten  flowers.  Besides  these,  note  should  be  taken 
of  the  five  splendid  seedlings  to  which  certificates 
were  awarded  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  for  which  see  last  week's 
issue. 

The  plants  at  Chelsea  are  plunged  in  spenttan 
as  soon  as  they  are  repotted  in  the  spring  ;  a  little 
later  on  a  gentle  botiom-heat  is  given  by  means  of 
pipes  under  the  plunging  bed.  The  top  heat  or 
temperature  of  the  house  is  only  what  may  fairly 
be  termed  that  of  a  temperate  stove,  with  no  ex- 
cess of  moisture  either  in  the  atmosphere  or  at  the 
rcots. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Daffodil  Golden  Spur  is  in  full  bloom  at  Kew 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  trumpet  section,  the 
flowers  very  large  and  of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  A 
large  bed  of  it  near  the  pond  facing  the  Palm 
house  shows  the  value  of  Daffodils  when  planted 
in  a  mass  of  one  kind. 

Shortia  galacifolia  is  flowering  in  the  hardy 
plant  house  at  Kew.  We  hope  to  see  this  beauti- 
ful plant  become  common.  It  is  very  charming 
for  pot-,  the  leaves  almost  crimson  in  colour,  the 
flowers  white,  like  those  of  an  enlarged  Soldanella, 
and  freely  produced.  A  coloured  plate  and  full 
description  of  it  appeared  in  The  Gabden,  Aug. 
30,  1890. 

The  new  Filmy  Fern  house  at  Kew  is  an 

additional  feature  of  interest  to  the  Royal  Gardens. 
It  is  not  yet  open  to  the  public,  but  will,  we  believe, 
shortly  be  so,  and  those  who  care  for  this  class  of 
Ferns  will  find  an  interesting  collection.  One  notes 
with  pleasure  the  increased  attractiveness  of  the 
indoor  department  at  Kew.  Several  distinct  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  quite  recent  years, 
and  the  old  fashioned,  unsuitable  houses  are  giv- 
ing way  to  better  structures. 

Dowingia  pulchella  is  a  charming  plant  in 
bloom  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  things  we  have  seen,  and 
flowering,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time.  The 
flowers  are  very  much  like  those  of  a  bedding  Lo- 
belia, distinctly  lobed  and  rich  blue,  the  centre 
yellow,  with  a  broad  band  of  white  outside,  the 
colouring  remarkably  well  defined.  On  the  yellow 
centre  appear  three  rich  lake-coloured  spots.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  leafage,  but  the  flowers 
are  sufficiently  attractive.  It  is  a  useful  pot  plant 
and  a  native  of  Chatham  Island. 

The  Tenby  Daffodil  is  well  worthy  of  a  note 
as  one  of  the  very  best  kinds  for  planting  in  the 
Grass,  or,  indeed,  naturalising  anywhere.  About 
seven  years  ago  a  large  group  was  planted  on  a 
rather  steep  slope  beside  a  lake,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  never  failed  us  ;  whilst  during  the 
past  week  the  rich  glow  of  colour  the  group  has 
made  is  deliglitful.  A  favourite  market  kind, 
it  is  no  doubt  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  this 
favours  its  being  more  extensively  planted.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  spring  flowers  are  trifled 
with  in  most  gardens.  The  few  that  are  planted 
are  in  positions  where  they  must  be  rooted  out 
or  mutilated  to  provide  for  a  summer  succes- 
sion ;    whereas,  they  should  be  planted   by  hun- 


dreds and  thousands  in  the  Grass  and  elsewhere, 
being  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
flowers  of  the  Tenby  Daffodil  are  longer  in  the 
stalk  and  finer  towards  the  bottom  of  the  slope, 
where  the  soil  is  richer  and  wetter.  It  is  one  of 
the  first  kinds  to  make  a  great  display. 

Rhododendrons  in  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew  are  of  note,  R.  arboreum  being  in  full 
bloom  ;  also  its  variety  roseum.  The  type  is  re- 
presented by  a  very  fine  specimen,  the  dark  crim- 
son flowers  in  rich  contrast  to  the  bold  and  abun- 
dant leafage.  It  varies  greatly,  but  the  form 
called  roseum  is  one  of  the  most  attractive.  Even 
this  varies  in  individuals  in  the  shade  of  colour, 
some  piler  than  others.  R.  Vei'chianum  is  also  in 
full  beauty,  its  large  waxy-white  flowers,  backed 
with  greenery,  standing  out  boldly. 

Crotalaria  long:rostrata  may  be  seen  in 
bloom  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
useful  plant  for  flowering  in  the  winter  months, 
and  the  specimen  there  has  kept  up  a  gay  dis- 
play for  over  two  months,  notwithstanding  the 
fogs,  which  are  pecu'iarly  trying  to  stove  sub- 
jects. This  species  is  still  in  full  bloom,  be.iring 
a*  the  ends  of  the  long  slender  shoots  clusters  of 
large,  bright  yellow.  Pea- shaped  flowers  which 
make  a  great  show  of  colour  in  the  winter  season. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  all  who 
wish  for  something  distinct  and  attractive  in  their 
stoves  during  the  so-called  dark  months  of  the 
year  should  make  good  note  of  it. 

A  rose-coloured  form  of  Chionodoxagigan- 
tea  we  notice!  a  few  days  ago  on  the  bulb  border 
against  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew.  It  oc- 
curred in  a  breadth  of  the  type,  the  flowers  quite 
as  la'ge  as  those  of  the  finest  selection  of  the 
latter,  and  of  a  very  tender  rose-lilac  shade,  with 
the  merest  trace  of  white  in  the  centre.  The 
leaves  are  fully  twice  as  broad,  longer,  and  display 
great  robu&tnes.s.  We  hope  this  beautiful  de- 
parture from  the  normal  form  will  remain  true  to  its 
present  character.  Variation  in  the  shades  of  blue 
oc  ;ur, of  courfe,  amongst  Chionod  xis,  particularly 
with  C.  Lucilise,  but  this  rosy  form  of  C.  gigantea 
is  decidedly  distinct  and  pleasing. 

Spring  flowers  in  Regent's  Park.— This 
park  in  Marcli  looks  as  well  as  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  It  is  full  of  flowers  even  now.  and  of  those 
not  usually  seen  in  public  places,  such  as  the 
Winter  Aconite,  sheets  of  Snowdrops  mixed  with 
Scillas,  and  Chionodoxas.  Not  only  are  they 
mixed  together  with  exquisite  taste,  but  each  kind  is 
represented  by  bold  breadths.  Crocuses  (purple, 
gold,  and  white)  hiding  the  Grass  with  their  flowers, 
but  without  garish  effect.  This  kind  of  plaiiting 
might  be  easily  overdone,  or  made  ugly  by  injudi- 
cious association  of  the  several  things,  but  in 
Regent's  Park  the  whole  is  well  carried  out,  and 
deserves  high  praise.  This  is  the  only  park 
in  which  the  edgings  to  the  beds  are  different 
from  those  usually  seen.  Good  use  is  made  of 
the  London  Pride,  mossy  Saxifrage,  Stonecrops, 
and  other  edging  plants  of  distinct  character  and 
beauty. 

Morisia  hypogaea  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing hardy  plants  in  bloom  at  the  present  time.  A 
specimen  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  hardy  plant 
house  at  Kew.  It  was  through  M.  Correvon,  of 
Geneva,  that  this  comparatively  unknown  species 
was  introduced  to  notice,  although  first  sent  over 
about  the  year  1833  from  its  native  home,  Sardinia 
and  Corsica.  It  forms  a  rich  green  tuft  of  Fern- 
like leaves,  which  are  stemless,  and  form  a  rosette- 
like arrangement  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
flowers,  produced  from  the  centre  on  short  stems, 
are  of  a  brilliant  golden  yellow  colour,  in  rich  con- 
trast to  the  leaves.  It  may  be  got  from  self-sown 
seedlings,  or  the  seed  can  be  sown  under  glass, 
whilst  cuttings  taken  in  the  summer  months  strike 
freely.  A  delightful  alpine  for  pots,  but  it  is  quite 
hardy  on  the  rockery.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  was 
given  in  Tub  Garden,  September  12,  1891. 

Bauhinia  Candida  is  a  lovely  flower,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  It  is  an  old 
plant,  having  been  introduced  from  theE  ist  Indies 
as  far  back  as  1777,  but  is  very  rare.     The  genus 
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Bauhinia  belongs  to  the  Leguminofae,  and  one  spe- 
cies, B.  variegata,  has  been  in  English  gardens 
since  1690.  The  flowers  of  B.  Candida  may  be  com- 
pared to  those  ot  a  Pelargonium,  as  they  are  much 
like  those  of  an  enlarged  bloom  of  that  plant,  and 
they  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  Fraxinella, 
but  much  broader  and  bolder.  The  specimen  at 
Kew  is  blooming  freely,  and  carries  its  flowers  in 
clusters  produced  from  the  leaf  axils,  whilst  the 
largest  we  measured  was  fully  4  inches  across, 
pure  white,  except  for  a  suffasion  of  green  on  the 
central  upper  segment  and  a  delicate  veining  of 
the  same  colour  on  Ihe  other  segments.  This 
rather  adds  to  than  detracts  from  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  which  also  exhale  a  very  delicate  fra- 
grance. The  leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Tulip 
Tree  in  character,  are  of  a  pale  green  colour. 

Poppy    Anemones     from     Ireland.— Miss 

Reeves  sends  us  a  handsome  bunch  of  these  from 
Tranmore.  The  south  of  Ireland  seems  very 
favourable  to  their  good  culture,  and  they  are  very 
showy  and  delightful ;  but  we  think  it  would  be 
much  better  to  pick  out  select  races  of  good  col- 
ours than  be  content  with  the  usual  mixture,  some 
of  thecolours  in  which  are  not  pretty  from  an  artis- 
tic pointof  view.  People  now-a-daysare  very  parti-" 
cular  about  colour,  and  will  not  admire  everything 
because  it  happens  to  be  big  or  showy.  These  are 
called  "giant  Victoria  Anemone.^,"  and  we  often 
get  them  by  other  sorts  of  names,  but  they  are 
really  the  old  Poppy  Anemone  of  our  forefathers, 
which  do  not  want  any  new  name.  The  notion  of 
giving  such  plants  new  names  is  quite  fallacious. 
It  is  the  common  single  Poppy  Anemone  varying 
a  little,  but  f  imply  through  difference  of  cultiva- 
tion or  the  raising  of  seedling  or  other  plants  in 
fresh  rich  ground.  We  hope  none  of  our  readers 
will  again  deviate  from  the  true  name  of  this 
Anemone,  one  of  the  oldest  flowers  in  our  gardens 
— A.  coronaria. 

Chionodoxa  Alleni.— We  send  you  blooms  o 
the  new  Chionodoxa  Alleni  found  and  so  named  by 
Mr  Edward  Whittall,  of  Smyrna,  last  year.  The 
flowers  sent  you,  large  as  tbey  are,  are  from  small 
collected  bulbs  planted  last  autumn,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  fairly  judged.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  finer  variety  than  Chionodoxa  gi- 
gantea.  Some  of  the  blooms  even  this  first  year 
measure  about  2  inches  across.  We  hope  to 
fend  you  still  finer  specimens  of  this  next  spring 
when  the  bulbs  are  established. — BAEn  and  Son. 

The  above  Chionodoxa  is  flowering  for  the 

first  time  this  year,  we  believe,  and  promises  to 
become  a  leading  variety.  It  was  collected  by 
Mr.  Whittall,  of  Smyrna,  and  named  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Allen,  whose  name  is  so  closely 
identified  with  the  Snowdrops.  Of  course  it  is  not 
fair  to  judge  of  the  plant  from  small  collected 
bulbs,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  C. 
gigantea  or  grand! flora,  the  petals  somewhat  rar- 
rower  than  in  that  type  and  lighter  in  colour.  It  is 
in  flower  with  Mr.  Ware  at  Tottenham.  We  should 
think  that  this  will  prove  to  be  a  most  beautiful 
form,  bright  in  colour,  large,  and  in  every  way  a 
thoroughly  useful  garden  bulb.  We  should  like  to 
hear  reports  from  those  who  have  it  as  to  its  merits. 

Senecio  sagittifolius. — This,  now  in  bloom  for 
the  first  time  at  Kew  in  the  Cape  house,  is  likely 
to  prove  one  of  the  finest  species  in  this  vast  genus. 
Mons.  Ed.  Andre  introduced  it  from  Ecuador  into 
France,  and  he  described  and  figured  it  in  the  Reriie 
Horticole,  1892,  t.  16, 17.  The  specimen  at  Kew  is 
small,  but  displays  great  vigour  and  distinctness  of 
character.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  one  of 
extreme  vigour,  the  leaves  of  large  size,  according 
to  desciiptions  over  3  feet  in  length,  12  inches  in 
width,  of  sagittate  shape,  and  toothed  at  the  mar- 
gin, whilst  the  midrib  is  distinct.  Tlie  leaves  on 
the  plant  at  Kew  are  not,  of  course,  of  these  di- 
mensions, but  they  are  of  great  length  and 
breadth.  The  flower-stem  rises  from  the  centre 
of  the  rosette-like  arrangement  of  the  foliage,  on 
which  appear  erect  leaves  ;  the  stem  is  downy. 
The  flowers  are  crowded  thickly  into  a  corymb, 
and  in  the  mass  are  very  beautiful,  although  the 
colour  is  not  striking.  They  are  broad,  something 
like  those  of  S.  pulcher  in  form,  and  creamy  white 


with  a  bright  yellow  disc.  A  description  of  it 
from  Mr.  Watson  appears  in  Garden  and  Forest, 
Feb.  22,  1893  (p.  90),  where  he  mentions  that  a 
specimen  grown  in  the  open  air  in  Touraine  last 
year  developed  leaves  a  yard  long.  It  was  removed 
into  a  temperate  house  for  the  winter,  where  it 
produced  a  stem  8  feet  high.  This  had  a  corymb 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  flowers. 

Notes  from  Almondsbury.— Looking  to-day 
at  clumps  of  a  small  double  Daffodil  in  an  old 
garden  in  this  district,  the  owner  told  me  he  got 
them  all  out  of  .a  wood  here  eleven  years  ago  when 
they  were  all  single.  I  saw  also  clumps  of  Snow- 
drops from  the  same  wood,  which  is  rich  in  the 
wild  Hellebore.  Hepaticas  have  been  most  beauti- 
ful this  year;  the  size  of  my  blooms  is  very  marked. 
Many  are  larger  than  angulosa,  of  which  my  ex- 
perience is  that  it  will  ramble  and  bloom  but 
sparsely.  Ten  blooms  on  a  plant  is  a  good  average 
with  me;  whereas  one  hundred  blooms  on  mv  seed- 
ling plants  is  quite  a  common  number.  For  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  wish  to  try  these 
most  lovely  flowers,  let  me  say  that,  unlike  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson.  I  find  any  position  suits  them.  1 
have  some  in  shade,  some  that  get  all  the 
morning  sun,  some  all  the  afternoon  ;  only  one 
thing  is  essential ;  a  deep  root-run.  Out  of  a  few 
blooms  just  gathered  I  find  some  cover,  i.e  ,  the 
tips  of  the  petals  touch  the  rim  of  a  fonr-shilling- 
piecc,  but  the  average  flower  covers  a  penny-piece. 
As  these  flowers  have  long  stalks,  hold  their  heads 
up,  have  pure  colours,  some  perfume,  and  come 
early,  I  think  all  should  try  to  obtain  them.  The 
label  question  is  still  a  serious  one  with  me.  When 
' 'ast  looked  at  the  Kew  labels — zinc,  with  a  coat 
o.  paint  and  enamel — I  did  not  think  they  were 
lasting  well  at  all.  May  I  suggest  one  of  my  own  : 
J-inch  wood  labels  planed  smooth,  written  on  with 
a  poker.  The  poker  with  all  necessary  apparatus 
costs  10s.  6d  .  and  is  much  used  at  the  present  time 
for  ornamenting  wood.  I  find  it  very  easy  to  write 
any  name  with,  and  I  should  hope  the  name  would 
remain  legible  as  long  as  the  wood  will  last.  Any 
wood  would  do.  Ash  or  a  white  wood  for  choice. — 
C.  O.  Miles. 

Notes  from  Upton  Rectory. — The  double 
blue  Hepaticas,  such  as  I  sent  you,  are  of  great 
rarity  with  us.  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  garden 
but  my  own  where  they  are  to  be  found.  They  are 
very  fickle  and  impatient  of  removal.  I  had  four 
clumps  ;  two  died  out,  as  has  been  the  case  in  two 
other  gardens  where  they  used  to  be  found.  I 
gave  Mr.  Peter  Barr  a  fine  clump  two  years  ago, 
and  advised  him  to  be  very  careful  with  it.  He 
was  delighted  with  it,  and  said  he  had  never  seen 
anything  so  beautiful.  Whether  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  dividing  it  or  in  keeping  it  alive,  I  can- 
not say.  I  have  only  ore  very  fine  clump  left,  but 
1  dare  not  touch  it,  as  if  I  lost  it,  I  do  not  suppose 
I  should  be  able  to  replace  it.  As  the  d.ay  is  fine, 
I  am  going  to  a  garden  some  six  miles  from  here, 
on  the  nowns,  where  there  used  to  be  some  plants, 
but  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  shall  be  successful. 
There  are  other  double  blue  Hepaticas  sold  by 
florists,  but  none  so  fine  as  these.  I  find  that 
the  blooms  expand  greatly  in  water.  Two  years 
ago  I  had  some  bulbs  of  Crocus  Imperati  .sent  to 
me  from  Italy.  This  year  they  have  been  singularly 
beautiful.  A  month  ago  my  cousin's  gardener 
from  Ravello,  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Salerno,  sent 
me  a  box  of  golden  Ivy.  i  e.,  the  berries  are 
bright  orange.  I  am  striking  some.  It  is  very 
handsome.  I  suspect  it  is  Hedera  baccis  aureis, 
which  Pliny  says  was  used  to  crown  the  poets.  1 
hope  it  will  fruit  in  England.  I  have  several  kinds 
of  Ivy. — R.  HoorER. 

*„*  Very  beautiful  and  large  double  blue  Hepa- 
tica  blooms  came  with  this. — Ed. 

Mr.  Hooper  writing  to  us  again  on  the  21st  says  : 
"I  went  yesterday  to  the  old  garden  on  the  hills, 
but  the  master  was  dead,  and  the  double  blue 
Hepaticas  had  died  out.  There  was  one  little 
sprig  with  one  flower  and  no  leaves,  and  that  will 
soon  disappear.  I  was  disappointed  in  not  getting 
you  some  roots.  However,  1  had  a  delightful 
walk,  and  went  down  Streatley  HiU  to    Goring 


Station,  and  came  home  by  train.  The  day  was 
beautiful,  and  the  hedges  bright  with  Celandine 
and  Violets.  I  thought  how  beautiful  the  Celan- 
dine would  look  in  a  wild  garden  ;  it  is  far  brighter 
than  Winter  Aconite.  Have  you  white  Borage  ? 
I  had  some  seed  from  Italy,  and  it  is  very  pretty 
as  a  variety.  A  neighbour  in  this  village  has 
raised  several  plants  of  the  Deptford  Pink  (Dian- 
thus  Armeria)  which  he  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ashampstead  Common." 

Good  Apples  in  spring. — We  have  been 
eating  Newtown  Pippins  of  the  finest  quality  after 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  has  passed.  They  are  crisp, 
like  a  fresh  Apple  gathered  from  the  tree.  This 
Apple  does  not  come  to  us  from  England,  which  is 
so  well  adapted  for  Apple  culture,  but  far  away  in 
Amerifa.  It  cannot  be  grown  here,  but  will  make 
its  mark  in  our  fruit  quality  for  all  that,  unless 
people  can  take  no  lessons  in  such^matters.  This 
Apple  is  of  the  highest  quality,  has  splendid 
keeping  properties,  is  good  in  every  way,  and 
it  should  lead  us  to  select  the  very  best  of  our  own 
Apples  and  be  no  longer  content  with  a  lot  of  early 
sorts  which  are  really  only  useful  for  a  few 
weeks.  True,  a  careful  man  may  keep  them  after 
their  natural  season,  but  they  never  (however  fair 
outside)  have  a  to'erable  flavour.  We  should 
revise  our  lists  and  be  no  longer  content  with 
little-known  and  experimental  Apple",  so  to  say. 
Such  kinds  as  the  Sturmer  and  Wellington  and 
first-rate  late  Apples  should  be  thought  of  more, 
and  much  attention  of  quite  a  different  kind  be 
given  to  the  keeping.  Costly,  elaborate,  and 
well-aired  fruit  rooms,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much,  and  with  which  people  take  so  much 
pains  are  useless.  A  much  simpler  way  is  the 
true  one,  i.e., to  take  a  barrel  or  box  to  the  tree, 
fill  it  carefully  with  the  best  fruit,  graded  in 
equal  sizes  as  far  as  possible,  then  set  the 
barrel  or  box  in  a  cool  dark  cellar,  if  possible 
on  the  north  side  of  a  hill  or  house  or  where 
the  fruit  will  get  neither  light  nor  warmth.  But 
before  coming  to  the  barrel  or  the  box  we  must 
get  rid  of  the  worthless  kinds  of  Apples  which 
waste  the  space  of  more  than  half  our  orchards 
and  gardens. 

Two  beautiful  winter-flowering  Begonias 

are  Gloire  de  Sceaux  and  Triomphe  de  Lemoine. 
The  former  of  the  two  was  shown  finely 
at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  when  a  first-class  certificate 
was  deservedly  awarded  to  it.  The  first  time 
we  saw  this  fine  Begonia  in  true  character 
was  last  February  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  at  Burford  Lodge,  where  we 
noticed  its  rich  effect  in  the  plant  house.  The 
plant  is  ot  excellent  habit,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  all  winter-flowering  Begonias,  the  leaves  large 
and  rich  chocolate  in  colour,  studded  with  a  bronzy 
tone — a  splendid  contrast  to  the  trusses  of  deep 
rose  flowers,  with  buds  of  a  deeper  shade.  It  is  a 
bright,  attractive  Begonia,  and  continues  to  bloom 
freely  over  a  long  season,  whilst  cuttings  struck  in 
the  summer  will  produce  good  flowering  plants 
with  liberal  treatment  by  the  following  winter. 
Triomphe  de  Lemoine  is  another  beautiful  kind  in 
the  Burford  Lodge  collection.  As  in  the  other 
case,  the  plant  has  a  good  habit  of  growth  and 
produces  a  profusion  of  crimson  flowers,  which,  if 
not  large  individually,  make  a  bright  display  in 
the  aggregate.  Winter-flowering  Begonias  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  either  well  represented  or  creditably 
grown  in  English  gardens,  but  tbey  are  of  the  ut- 
most value,  not  alone  for  contributing  colour  to 
the  plant  house,  as  the  flower-trusses  are  useful 
when  cut. 

Pernettya  mucronata  and  its  many  varieties 
are  very  charming  in  the  winter  season,  and  a 
good  group  of  them  adds  colour  to  the  garden. 
We  have  seen  them  planted  in  a  few  places  well, 
but  they  are  not  used  so  much  as  they  deserve, 
although  not  very  diflncult  to  grow,  rich  in  aspect, 
and  interesting  for  their  variously  coloured  berries 
that  follow  the  white  flowers.  Near  London  they 
succeed  well  and  berry  satisfactoi ily,  the  shoots 
being  useful  for  indoor  decoration  in  the  winter 
season.     It  is  possible  to  cut  a  fine  quantity  with- 
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out  lesseDing  the  beauty  of  the  shrubs.  Purple  is 
the  colour  of  the  berries  of  the  type,  but  there  is 
a  very  delicate  rose-coloured  form,  also  lich  crim- 
son, white,  pink,  and  almost  black  forms.  Apart 
from  the  berries,  the  leafage  is  evergreen,  profuse, 
and  pleasant  to  see  in  the  winter  months.  The 
chief  point  is  the  soil,  and  light  fibry  loam  is  very 
suitable,  also  peat,  but  in  loam  the  shrubs  will 
succeed  well.  As  far  as  we  have  noticed,  the 
finer  growth  is  m.ide  by  plants  somewhat  sheltered, 
but  it  is  not  much  in  this  way  that  they  require. 
A  good  group  should  be  in  every  large  garden, 
and  Lilies  or  such  things  as  the  Galtonia  miy  be 
planted  between  the  shrubs,  as  the  rich  green 
leafage  provides  a  fine  contrast  of  cjlour  with  the 
flowers  of  the  Lily,  and  alords  also  protection 
to  the  rising  stems  of  ^Ue  latter  in  the  spring 
months. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGEJ^T'S 

PARK. 

March  22. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  exhibits  was,  as  usua' 
staged  in  the  long  corridor,  a  most  suitable  place 
for  shows  of  this  description,  the  remainder  find 
ing  a  place  in  the  large  conservatory.  The  present 
fhow  was  perhaps  hardly  so  extensive  as  on  some 
former  occasions.  At  these  early  shows  a  class 
might  well  be  provided  for  Orchids  now  in  flower  ; 
a  group  for  instance  would  add  to  the  display. 
Taking  the  schedule,  the  following  were  the  main 
features  :  For  six  greenhouse  Azaleas,  Mr.  Scott, 
The  Holme,  Regent's  Park,  was  first  with  plants 
of  medium  size,  freely,  but  not  over-flowered,  and 
in  good  condition.  Helen  Carmichael,  a  semi- 
double  white,  and  Due  de  Nassau  were  two  of  the 
best.  Mr.  Eason,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgat?,  v  as 
sscond  with  plants  of  similar  size,  but  with  sma  ler 
flowers.  For  six  forced  Roses,  Messrs,  Paul  and 
Son  were  first,  being  the  only  competitors  with 
half  specimens  in  good  condition,  Magna  Charta, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Celine  Forestier  being 
the  best.  For  six  Deutzias,  Mr.  Douglas,  Great 
Gearies,  was  easily  first  with  large  densely- 
flowered  plants  of  D.  gracilis,  Mr.  Eason  following 
with  the  same  variety.  The  class  for  twelve  Cy- 
clamens brought  out  a  good  competition  ;  the  two 
best  lots  were  really  grand  plants,  large  and  full 
of  bloom.  Mr.  Mowbray,  Fulmer,  Slough,  was 
first,  having  both  light  and  dark-coloured  varieties 
in  good  condition,  Mr.  Pestridge,  Brentford,  fol- 
lowing closely  with  a  splendid  strain  of  white. 
The  best  Lily  of  the  Valley  came  from  Messrs. 
H.  Williams  and  Sons,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley, 
who  had  large  masses  freely  flowered,  the 
plants  not  having  been  grown  in  excessive  heat. 
Mr.  Morle  was  second  with  good  exatnples.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Hyacinths  much  the 
best  plants  were  shown,  Mr.  Douglas  being  an  ex- 
cellent first,  the  spikes  large  and  robust ;  Mr. 
Eason  followed  with  smaller  examples.  For  twelve 
pots  of  Tulips  Mr.  Douglas  was  again  first  with 
first-rate  examples,  Joost  van  Vondel,  Keizer 
Kroon  and  Proserpine  being  the  be^t  sorts. 
For  twelve  pots  Narcissi  the  same  exhibitor 
again  won,  Bazelman  major.  Grand  Monarque 
and  Jaune  Supreme  being  very  fine.  In  each 
case  Mr.  Scott  followed,  showing  well.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  also  first  for  twelve  pans  of  Cro- 
cuses in  very  fresh  condition  and  densely  flowered, 
Mr.  Morle  following  with  fairly  good  pans.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  Amaryllises,  the  competition  was 
very  keen  between  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  and  Mr. 
Douglas,  these  well-known  exponents  of  Amaryllis 
culture  being  placed  equal  first.  In  Messrs.  Paul's 
lot,  Princeps,  a  very  fine  and  distinct  seedling,  dark 
crimson  ground  colour  distinctly  margined  with 
white,  the  flowers  of  medium  size,  and  Rembrandt, 
with  light- coloured  flowers  striped  with  claret, 
were  noteworthy.  The  latter  had  Vespasian,  a 
very  bright  scarlet,  with  distinct  starry  centre,  and 


Knight  Templar,  veined  with  crimson  on  a  light 
ground — two  very  superior  kinds.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  Freesias,  showing 
large  plants  profusely  flowered.  For  a  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was 
first,  showing  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Spirajas  and 
Doronicums  in  good-sized  plants,  with  smaller  ones 
of  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Primula  rosea,  &c. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  constituted  an  important 
feature  in  the  show,  and  were  remarkably  varied 
in  character.  Messrs.  A'eitch  and  Sons  showed 
several  of  their  choice  seedUngs  of  the  Amaryllis 
of  very  superior  quality.  Renown,  SmoUet,  Princess 
May,  Princess  Marie,  and  other  distinct  and  su- 
perior kinds  being  included  (see  separate  notes 
thereon).  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  made  a 
most  extensive  display  of  Hyacinths  (some  131 
pots)  of  uniform  excellence,  comprising  the  best 
kinds,  as  King  of  the  Blues,  Macaulay,  Von  Schil- 
ler, Marquis  of  Lome,  and  Lord  Derby.  Of  Tulips 
also  a  fine  show  was  made.  Van  Spiendonck  (fea 
thered),  Chrysolora,  Van  der  Neer,  Cerise,  Gris  de 
Lin,  Van  Vondel,  and  other  good  sorts,  all  well 
grown.  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Narcissi  in  fresh 
condition  wer3  idso  included.  Clivias  were  also 
grandly  shown  with  huge  trusses  of  fiower,  the 
best  being  Meteor,  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  Robusta, 
Auranti.ica,  Lindeni,  and  their  fine  new  variety 
Scarlet  Gem.  Carsguata  cardinalis (shown  at  R  H  S. 
last  week),  and  Rhododendron  Williamsi  were  also 
included  as  well  as  a  few  good  Orchids,  of  which 
Dendrobium  infundibulum  giganteum  with  bulbs 
4  feet  in  length,  was  one  of  the  finest,  tlie  floweis 
being  also  of  extra  large  size,  of  the  same  character 
as  the  type.  A  few  good  Cypripediums  were  in 
eluded  the  best  being  C.  Pitcherianum  and  C.Peters- 
ianum,  two  fine  hybrids  (silver  medal).  Messrs, 
Paul  and  Son  had  a  few  good  additional  pot  Roses, 
of  which  Paul's  E.^rly  Blush,  delicately  scented 
p.ile  blush  colour,  with  large  shell-like  petals,  was 
the  best,  being  a  promising  new  kind.  Pot  Lilacs 
were  also  shown  here,  and  comprised  Mme.  Le- 
grange,  a  splendid  pure  whiti",  and  two  double 
forms,  of  which  Leon  Simon  was  the  finer  (bronze 
medal).  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons  staged  Hya- 
cinths and  Tulips  of  medium  growth  (silver  medal). 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son  put  up  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants  in  flower,  comprising  Azalea 
mollis  and  other  forced  plants  and  bulbs  as  well  as 
early  flowering  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  in  pro- 
fuse bloom,  Boronias,  Ericas,  and  Epacris  ;dl  being  in 
first  rate  order  (silver  medal).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  shewed 
several  pots  and  pans  of  bulbous  plants  (bardy) 
and  other  early  flowers,  amongst  which  the  eaily 
species  of  Primulas,  as  P.  vertioillata,  P.  Clusiana, 
P.  viscosa,  P.  nivalis,  and  P.  marginata,  were  very 
good  (bronze  medal).  A  large  number  of  Cyclamen 
were  shown,  the  finest  group  being  that  of  the 
St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  the  plants  of 
medium  size  bearing  large  flowers,  the  dark  and 
other  colours  very  rich  and  pure,  and  the  whites  a 
superior  strain  (silver  medal).  Mr,  Odell  also  had 
a  group  from  Hillingdon  of  excellent  quality 
(silver  medal),  and  Mr.  Pestridge  staged  a  finely 
grown  lot  of  extra-sized  plants  (silver  medal). 
Messrs.  James  and  Son  staged  a  grand  lot  of  their 
well-known  strain  of  Cinerarias,  the  individual 
flowers  larger  than  ever,  whilst  the  growth 
and  habit  were  all  that  one  could  desire  (silver 
medal).  Some  well  -  grown  and  very  freely 
flowered  Lachenalia  tricolor  came  from  Mr.  Eason. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  showed  a  splendid  lot 
of  cut  Camellias  and  dwarf  Roses  in  pots  of  their 
newer  kinds,  as  Corinna  and  Lady  H.  Grosvenor 
(silver  medal).  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  sent  a 
number  of  Daffodils  in  good  condition,  a  pretty 
pan  of  Cyclamen  ibericum,  and  other  early  flowers 
(silver  medal).  A  novelty  in  table  decoration  was 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Ryder,  Court  florists,  in 
floral  decorations  around  menu  cards,  such  flowers 
as  Daffodils,  Roses,  Violets,  and  Lily  of  the  A'alley 
being  used.  This  idea  is  worthy  of  more  notice, 
and  is  capable  of  extended  use.  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  showed  a  good  example  of  Cypripedium 
macrochilum,  a  choice  hybrid  after,  but  distinct 
from,  C.  caudatum. 

A  complete  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our 
advertisement  columns. 


G-ardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 
— May  I  ask  you  to  kindly  give  publicity  in  the 
pages  of  The  Garden  to  the  following  commu- 
nication, which  I  have  received  from  a  gentleman 
who  has  long  been  a  subscriber  to  the  institu- 
tion :  — 

Sincert'lv  syinpathisiup;  with  the  case  of  John 
liutlcr  and"  .Jane  E.  Nichols,  who  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful cau.liihites  for  the  pension  of  the  insthution  at  the 
last  five  annual  elections,  it  is  my  intention  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and  I  hand  you  a 
cheque  for  £36  herewith,  the  amount  necessary  to 
priivide  for  the  present  year  the  allowances  to  which 
tlipy  would  res-pectively  have  been  entitled  had  they 
been  elect  eJ  in  JanuaVy  last.  At  the  same  time  I 
earnestly  hope  that  special  efforts  will  be  made  to 
se.ure  their  election  on  the  next  ociasiou. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  anonymous  gift 
has  been  very  gratefully  received.  Will  you  also 
allow  me  to  say  that  another  gentleman,  who  de- 
sires his  name  to  be  withheld,  has  handed  me 
£5  5s.  for  an  exceptional  case  of  suffering  and 
distress  which  was  recently  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  committee.— George  J.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

Eoyal  Horticultural  Society.  — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Roval  Horticnltural  Society  will  take 
place  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
\Vestminster,  on  Tuesday,  March  28,  At  3  o'clock 
Mods,  Henri  de  Vilmoriu  will  de'iver  a  lecture  ou 
"The  Flowers  of  the  Riviera."— John  Weathers, 
Assistant  Secrelanj. 


The  weather  in  West   Herts.— During  the 

past  week  the  days  have  been  mostly  very  warm, 
while  the  nights,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  as  un- 
seasonably cold  ;  consequently,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  day  and  night  temperatures  has  been 
very  great.  For  instance,  on  Tuesday  last  the 
highest  reading  in  shade  was  58°,  but  during  the 
previous  night  the  thermometer  in  the  screen  fell 
to  27°,  or  31°  below  the  maximum.  This  is  the 
greatest  range  in  temperature  for  any  one  day  that 
I  have  yet  recorded  here  in  March,  On  four  nights 
the  thermometer  on  the  lawn  showed  from  13°  to 
17°  of  fro5t,  but  no  harm  was  done  to  vegetation, 
except  to  the  young  shoots  of  the  Tea  Roses,  owing 
to  the  great  dryness  of  the  air.  Notwithstanding 
the  calm  weather  and  brilliant  sunshine,  the 
ground  at  1  foot  deep  is  now  (Wednesday)  4° 
colder  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  It  is  also  becoming 
dry,  no  measurable  quantity  of  rain  water  having 
come  through  either  of  my  percolation  gauges  for 
ten  days. — E.  M.,  Berlihainsted. 


A  note  from  Glasnevin. — We  are  looking 
bright  now.  Daffodils,  Hellebores,  Scillas,  Saxi- 
frages, Dentaria,  and  Erythrouiums  are  blooming 
freely.  The  Chionodoxa  has  never  been  so  good  as 
it  is  this  season.- F.  W.  Mooke. 

Insects  on  leaves. — I  am  sending  a  few  leaves 
with  a  kind  of  black  scale  on,  and  should  be 
pleased  if  you  would  tell  me  what  it  is  through 
your  paper.  It  made  its  appearance  about  a  month 
ago  in  two  of  the  vineries.  I  thought  at  first  that 
it  mu-t  have  come  with  the  manure  that  I  top- 
dressed  with  when  I  cleaned  all  the  houses  out, 
but  what  puzzles  me  most  is  that  some  of  the 
other  houses  where  I  top-dressed  some  Orange  and 
Rose  trees  with  the  same  manure  are  not  infected. 
I  top-dressed  with  cow  manure  from  the  farm. 
— J.  Davies. 

•j,*  The  leaves  forwarded  are  not  attacked  by  a 
scale  insect,  but  by  a  fungus,  the  name  of  which 
I  cannot  give  now,  but  will  do  so  next  week,  I 
hope.  I  should  cut  off  as  many  of  the  infected 
leaves  as  I  could  to  prevent  it  spreading.  I  do 
not  think  the  manure  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
attack. — G.  S.  S. 


Names    of    plants.— J/.    Afi/ne— Dendrobium 

Wardianum. J.  D  — Linum  trigynum, S.  Elliot. 

Apparently  Iris  cristata  ;  send  in  flower. 
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Woodland. 


THE   WEKFING   SPRUCE. 

(PICEA  BHEWBBIANA.) 

It  had  been  my  desire  for  the  last  three  years  to 
visit  the  group  of  Weeping  Spruce  (Picea  Breweri- 
ana)   growing    on    the    summit    of    the    Siskiyou 
Mountain.^,    in    Siskiyou   County,    California,   and 
having  learned  this  year  that  the  other  conifers  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  veere  seeding,  I  de 
termined  to  visit  the  grove  and  obtain  seed  if  pos- 
sible.    In   company   with    my  father,  Mr.  Robert 
Douglas,  of  Waukegan,  Illinois,  we  went  to  Grant's 
Pass,  Oregon,  the  nearest  railroad  station  to  the 
grove,  where  we  procured  horses  and  drove  the 
first    day   to    Andersons,   about    20     miles    from 
Grant's  Pass.     Owing  to  heavy  rains,  we  did  not 
reach  Waldo  until  about  4  o'clock  next  day,  where 
we    engaged   a    guide,   saddle-horses   and   pack- 
animals,  and  left  for  the  trees  early  the  morning 
after,  reaching  the  "Big  Meadows," on  the  summit 
of  the  Siskiyous,  about  4  o'clock,  having  travelled 
about  21   miles  in  a  horizontal  direction  and  more 
than  one  mile  in  altitude.     Waldo  is  about  1500 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  our  camping  place  was 
about   7500  feet.    The  trail  over  which  we  came 
was  made  by  a  Spanish  packer  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  provisions  from  Waldn,  Oregon,  to  Happy 
Camp,  a  mining  town  in  California.     It  is  a  fair 
trail  for  such  a  rough   country,  but  it  is  not  a 
macadamised    road.     We   slept  that  night    with 
some  evergreen  boughs  under  us  and  the  blue  sky 
over  us  part  of  the  night,  and  the  most  dense  fog 
I  have  ever  seen  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
The  next  morning  we  walked  up  the  trail  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to   the  few   scattered  Weeping 
Spruces,    about   sixty   in   number,    which  had  at- 
tained a  height  of  25  feet,  at  which  size  they  begin 
to  bear  seed  ;  but  we  found  that  most  cf  the  trees 
under  50  feet  had  very  imperfect  seeds.  The  cones 
are  from   2J  inches  to  31  inches  in  length   and 
three-quarters  of   an   inch    in   diameter,  of  a  fine 
purplish  colour.     They  mostly  grow  on  the  extreme 
top  and  ends  of  upper  branches.     The  beauty  of 
the  trees  far   surpassed   my   expectations.     They 
have  the  true  Spruce  form,  tall  and  symmetrical, 
with    horizontal  branches   and   a   beautiful  green 
colour.     In  their  general  features  they  resemble  a 
well-grown  Norway  Spruce,  but  their  distinguish- 
ing   beauty   is    in    their    long,   pliant,   pendvlnis 
branchlets,  which   hang  straight   down  from  the 
branches  to  a  length  of  G  feet  or  S  feet  on  the 
older  trf  es,  while  they  are  no  larger  round  than  a 
lead  pencil.     They  have  a  stately  grace  in  calm 
weather,  but  their  characteristic  impressiveness  is 
only   seen    when    the   long   flexible   branches  are 
undulating  in  a  li^ht  breeze  or  streaming  before  a 
gile.     The    bark   of  this  Spruce  is  thin,   smooth, 
and  reddish  in  colour  ;  the  wood  is  white  and  ve:y 
tough.     The  tree  felled  several  years  ago   by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Brandegce  for  the  Jesup  collection  shows  no 
sign   of  decay  as   jet.     The  largest  tree  in  this 
grove— if  grove  it  can  be  called,  where  the  trees 
are  scattered  over  a  space  of  50  acres,  mixed  with 
Firs   and   Incense   Cedars— we  found    to    be    by 
actual  measurement  121  feet  6  inchts  high,  with  a 
trunk  2  feet  11   inches  in  diameter  7i  feet  from 
the  ground.     Below  that  height  the  trunk  swelled 
to  a  much   greater   size.     Other  trees  were  more 
than  !»:)  feet  high,  with  about  the  same  diameter. 
My  father  left  for  San   Francisco  on  the  second 
day,  but  as  the  trees  were  seeding  heavily,  I  re- 
mained ten  days  longer  and  collected  800  lbs.  of 
cone=,  out  of  which  we  will  get  some  20  lbs.  of 
fine  clean  seed,  the  first,  I  believe,  ever  collected. 
I  found  another  grove  of  about  twenty  trees  some 
two  miles  from  this  one,  but  could  see  very  few 
seedlings  in  either  place.     In  both  groves  the  trees 
were  growing    on   the  north  side  of  the   highest 
peaks,  where  the  snow  lies  15  feet  or  20  feet  deep, 
as  the  mail-carriers'  signs  show,  and   I  can  there- 
fore believe  the  Weeping  Spruce  will  be  hardy  in 
most  parts  of  the  east. 

•La'er  in  the  seison  I  made  another  trip  to  these 
groves  to  get  as  many   seedlings  as  I  could,  and 


hunt  up  more  frees  if  possible.  Hunters  and  pros- 
pectors reported  that  they  grew  in  various  parts  of 
the  mountains,  but  when  these  men  saw  the 
branches  I  brought  down  they  admitted  their 
mistakes.  Mr.  Orrin  Russell,  who  has  lived  in 
this  part  of  the  country  for  more  than  20  years, 
and  who  is  exceptionally  well  informed,  reported 
that  a  few  Weeping  Spruces  grew  on  the  coast- 
range  in  Oregon.  I  visited  him  at  his  mines  after 
I  had  collected  and  shipped  the  few  seedlings  I 
could  find  on  the  Siskiyou  Mountains,  and  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Russell,  found 
the  trees  at  the  place  indicated — on  the  summit  of 
the  coast-range,  on  the  divide  between  Canon 
Creek  and  Fidler's  Gulch.  This  is  the  first  time, 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  any  record  has  been  made 
of  these  trees  in  Oregon.  We  also  discovered  a 
few  more  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  first 
grove.  They  are  widjly  scattered,  and  in  a  dense 
forest  of  Firs  and  Douglas  Spruce  and  taller  than 
those  on  the  Siskiyou  Mountains,  but  have  a 
smaller  trunk  diameter.  We  spent  two  days  col- 
lecting the  seedlings.  Mr.  Orrin  Russell  informed 
me  that  he  knew  of  about  a  dozen  trees  at  the 
head  of  Sucker  Creek,  in  the  Siskiyous,  which  I 
would  have  visited  had  I  not  been  prevented  by 
heavy  snow. — THOMAS  H.  DOUGLAS,  in  Qarden 
and  Forest. 

*,'"  Messrs.  Thorburn,  of  New  York,  have  seed 
of  this  interesting  Pine,  and  we  have  to  thank 
them  for  some  of  it. — Ed. 


THE  WOODS  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

The  United  States  consul  in  Demerara,  in  his  last 
report  on  British  Guiana,  gives  some  interesting 
information  respecting  the  timber  of  that  colony. 
The  varieties  of  lumber  are  numerous,  in  colour 
from  dark  red  to  almost  pure  white,  and  in  specific 
gravity  from  nearly  double  that  of  water  to  less 
than  half.  The  principal  building  timbers  are 
Green-heart,  Mora,  Wallaba.  The  first  is  a  most 
valuable  wood,  being  classed  with  Teak  in  the 
regulations  at  Lloyd's,  while  its  durable  qualities  are 
placed  on  a  level  with  those  of  Oak.  It  is  heavy,  very 
close  grained,  grey  with  a  greenish  cast,  and  may 
be  obtained  50  or  more  feet  in  length,  and  squaring 
12  inches  to  IS  inches.  Underwater  and  in  the 
tropics  it  is  superior  to  all  other  timbers,  house 
frames  a  hundred  years  old  having  been  found 
.still  unperforated  by  worms.  The  Mora  is  not 
quite  so  close  grained  as  Green-heart,  but  it  is 
classed  with  it  at  Lloyd's,  and  is  almost  equally 
durable.  Its  colour  is  reddish,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
tained as  large  as  Green-heart.  Wallaba  is  a  dark 
red  wood,  with  an  unpleasant  odour  when  new, 
very  durable,  but  not  obtainable  in  such  large-sized 
logs.  Being  easily  split,  it  is  commonly  used  for 
making  shingles,  palings,  cask  and  vat  staves,  kc. 
The  wood  of  other  trees  is  particularly  suited  for 
special  purposes,  such  as  that  of  the  Bullet  tree, 
which  was  once  considered  the  only  timber  fit  for  the 
arms  and  shafts  of  windmills.  Then  there  is  that  of 
the  Silver  Bally,  which  is  light,  and  suitable  for 
boat-building,  because  it  contains  a  bitter  principle 
obnoxious  to  worms  and  barnacles.  The  woods 
suitable  for  furniture,  of  which  there  are  about  a 
hundred  different  kinds,  will  no  doubt  be  appre- 
ciated in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  when 
known  a  little  better  than  at  present.  The  wood 
of  the  Cedar  (Cedrela),  which  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Pine  family,  is  useful  for  ward- 
robes and  cabinets,  its  scent  tending  to  keep  away 
insects.  Mahogany  is  not  native  to  the  colony,  but 
the  wood  called  Guiana  Mahogany  is  that  of  the 
Carapa,  commonly  known  as  Crabwood.  Itis  neither 
SI  dirk  in  colour  nir  eo  hard  in  texlure  as  Maho- 
gany, and  being  more  easily  worked,  is  used  for  all 
kinds  of  furniture.  Letterwood  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  prettiest,  but  as  the  peculiar  dark  marks  are 
only  found  in  the  heart,  only  small  logs  rarely 
exceeding  G  inches  in  diameter  can  be  obtained. 
Purple-heait  is  unique  in  being  of  a  pretty  violet 
colour  when  fresh  or  new  ;  it,  however,  turns  to 
a  dark  brown  after  being  woikcd  up.  If  it  were 
possible  to  prevent  this  change  it  would  be  a  most 
beautiful  wood,  but  even  as  it  is  the  furniture  made 


from  it  exactly  resembles  that  made  of  Rosewood. 
Every  colour  known  is  represented  in  the  Guiana 
woods,  from  almost  black,  through  brown  and  red 
to  deep  and  pale  yellow,  and  almost  to  white. 
They  are  curiously  free  from  irregular  veining  and 
knots,  the  marks  being  uniform  and  in  parallel 
lines ;  nevertheless,  they  are  by  no  means  wanting 
in  beauty.  For  panelling  nothing  can  excel  the 
nearly  black  Wamara,  contrasted  with  the  pale 
Green-heart,  or  the  lighter  and  more  easily  worked 
white  Simarupa.  At  present  the  demand  is  so 
limited  that  many  of  the  fancy  woods  are  difficult 
to  procure,  the  woodcutters  looking  only  for  sucii 
timber  as  they  know  will  command  a  market.  If, 
however,  a  market  were  opened,  these  could  be 
collected  as  easily  as  Green-heart,  Mora,  ard  Wal- 
laba are  at  present. 


Distances  of  planting  Larch. — The  common 
way  of  planting  Larch  thickly  is  far  from  happy 
in  ils  results.  We  long  hoped  to  see  some  reason 
for  planting  trees  as  thickly  as  Coleworts,  but  now 
we  begin  instead  to  see  reasons  why  it  should  never 
be  done.  In  most  cases  people  do  not  thin  their 
young  trees,  therefore  it  would  be  better  to  begin 
by  planting  rather  thinly.  The  idea  is  that  the 
early  thinnings  are  useful  for  stakes,  but  they  are 
really  of  very  little  value.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
young  trees  to  make  a  strong  "  plant,"  or  get  stout 
enough  to  carry  their  own  bulk,  in  the  way  they 
are  generally  planted.  In  the  natural  woods  there 
are  many  vicissitudes  and  great  differences  of  sjr- 
face,  which  make  it  impossible  for  the  young  trees 
to  come  up  as  thick  and  even  as  a  bed  of  seed- 
lings. Besides,  there  are  the  old  trees,  which  have 
possession  of  the  ground  to  a  great  exteriV.  Larch 
should  not  be  planted  closer  than  4  feet  in  t'ne  lines 
and  between  the  plants.  If  people  made  experi- 
ments in  that  way  or  with  greater  spaces,  and  with 
healthy  little  plants,  they  would  probably  be  re- 
warded with  good  strong  trees,  that  would  not  give 
way  with  snow  or  wind,  but  even  these  would  re- 
quire to  be  thinned  in  good  time.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  feeble  plantatinn  of 
Larches  with  the  stems  18  in.  apart ;  yet  the  Larch 
in  its  wild  state  is  a  noble  tree,  as,  indeed,  it  often 
is  cultivated,  though  not  where  the  absurd  close 
planting  is  the  rule. — Field. 

The  common  Ash  is  a  bright-looking  tree  in 
winter,  the  bark  being  of  a  silvery-grey  or  light 
brown  tint.  This  tree  ought  to  be  more  generally 
planted  in  the  suburbs  than  it  is,  for  as  a  town  tree 
it  is  immeasurably  superior  to  either  Elm,  Lime, 
or  Chestnut,  all  of  which  suffer  from  drought  and 
red  spider  during  hot  .summers,  and  lose  their 
leaves  or  become  rusty  towards  the  end  of  July. 
The  Ash  is  rather  late  in  leafing,  but,  like  the 
Planes,  its  foliage  keeps  fresh  and  green  until  the 
sharp  frosts  of  autumn  cause  it  to  fall. 
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"  This  l8  an  Art 
Which  doefl  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ;  but 

The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


MELONS  FAILING. 

It  may  appear  a  somewhat  bold  assertion  to 
make  that  the  majority  of  Melon  plants  grown 
annually  fail  to  produce  fruit  that  is  really  tit  to 
eat.  Wliat  I  term  Melons  lit  to  eat  are  those 
which  require  no  artificial  aids  to  make  them 
palatable,  and  which  do  not  leave  a  disagree- 
able taste  behind.  A  properly  ripened  Melon 
should  require  no  powdered  sugar  to  sweeten 
it  or  disguise  a  poor  flavour,  nor  a  glass  of  wine 
to  "get  rid  of  the  taste. "  French  tastes  may 
favour  varieties  of  the  Cantaloup  type,  which, 
to  the  English  palate  not  educated  to  such 
coarse  fruit  and  condiments  in  the  form  of 
pepper  and  salt,  are  of  little  or  no  value,  and 
we  have,  therefore,  to  pay  the  penalty,  that  is 
to  say,  must  grow  choicer,  more  richly  flavoured 
forms  requiring  very  much  more  cultural  skill 
in  their  production.  Frame  culture  has  of  late 
years  given  way  to  house  culture,  and  this, 
awain,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  introduc- 
tion oi  numerous  varieties  more  remarkable  for 
the  appearance  and  quality  of  the  fruit  than  for 
their  robustness.  Not  so  very  many  years  ago  the 
Melons  most  generally  grown  in  pits  and  frames, 
if  not  always  so  fine  and  perfect  in  form  as 
those  produced  by  plants  in  houses  now-a-days, 
were  yet  fully  equal  to  the  latter  in  point  of 
quality,  and  it  is  ray  belief  also  that  there  were 
comparatively  fewer  failures  twenty-five  years 
ago  than  there  are  in  these  presumably  more 
enlightened  times. 

It  we  discuss  the  causes,  under  glass  more 
especially,  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  .serve  to 
prevent  fewer  failures  from  taking  place  than 
formerly,  mistakes  made  at  other  times  being 
guarded  against  this  season.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  kind  of  soil  used  has  a  marked 
"flfect  upon  the  quality  or  flavour  of  the  fruit. 
In  former  yep.rs  the  most  successful,  to  my 
knowledge,  with  Melons  in  frames  were  those 
men  who  used  little  else  but  rather  strong  loam 
dug  from  immediately  below  the  turf  in  an  old 
pasture,  and  whenever  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  similar  material,  my  success 
with  Melons  in  houses  has  been  more  certain. 
Very  few  owners  of  meadows  care  for  gardeners 
to  strip  portions  of  these  of  their  turf,  but  they 
do  not  so  much  object  to  the  removal  of  what 
I  may  term  the  "under-cut."  At  any  mild  time 
during  winter  and  the  early  spring  months 
strips  of  thin  turf  may  be  cut  and  rolled 
back,  one  end  not  being  separated,  and  from 
immediately  below  this  be  dug  a  layer  .3 
inches  deep  probably  of  virgin  loam,  after- 
wards replacing  this  with  ordinary  garden  s<jil, 
the  turf  being  returned  to  its  former  posi- 
tion and  well  beaten  down.  In  this  manner 
some  really  good  Melon  soil  can  often  be  ob- 
tained without  detriment,  but  rather  otherwise, 
to  the  pasture.  Supposing  there  is  a  little 
clay  in  this  soil,  and  it  is  needed  by  Melons, 
all  that  is  further  necessary  is  to  add  a  G-inch 
potful  of  bone-meal  and  a  like  quantity  of 
newly-slaked  lime  to  make  it  perfect.  There 
must  be  some  "  body  "  in  Melon  soil,  fibre,  to 
which   so  much  importance  is  often  attached, 


counting  for  very  little.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
better  Melons  can  be  grown  in  soil  largely  or 
wholly  composed  of  the  loamy  subsoil  to  be 
obtained  in  very  many  kitchen  gardens  in  pre- 
ference to  fibrous  soil  or  partially  rotted  turf  from 
light  land.  Some  of  the  latter  is  of  a  far  too 
spongy  nature  to  suit  Melons.  Either  it  holds 
moisture  only  too  well  and  quickly  becomes 
sour,  or  it  retains  scarcely  anything  applied 
to  it.  The  former  ic  moat  deceptive  and  very 
difticult  to  deal  with,  but  light  or  fibrous  soils 
not  liable  to  become  sour  in  a  few  days  can  be 
rendered  fit  for  Melons  by  a  free  addition  of 
some  of  the  aforesaid  subsoil,  or  pulverised  clay 
should  be  mixed  with  it  to  the  extent  of  about 
one-sixth  of  its  bulk.  Clay  can  be  prepared 
for  use  by  being  chopped  up  into  small  pieces, 
then  thoroughly  baked  or  else  dried  in  full 
sunshine  and  drying  winds,  and  then  reduced 
to  a  powdered  state  by  a  gentle  rain  or  the 
application  of  just  enough  water  to  quite  re- 
moisten  the  lumps. 

If  Melons  planted  in  light  fibrous  soils  are 
likely  to  fail,  what  other  result  can  be  ex- 
pected when  the  very  opposite  kind  of  soil  is 
brought  into  such  a  condition  as  to  make  it  next 
to  impo.ssible  to  keep  roots  active  in  it  I  Numer- 
ous cultivators  are  evidently  well  aware  that  a 
rather  strong  clayey  loam  is  most  suitable  for 
Melons,  but  quite  spoil  the  effect  by  ramming  this 
down  heavily.  Melons  thrive  very  well  in  a 
solid  root-run  ;  they  ought  to  have  something 
in  fact  that  will  cause  the  production  of  numer- 
ous fibres  rather  than  rambling  Cucumber-like 
roots  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  to  retain  those 
narrow,  much-exposed  ridges  of  soil  in  a  suffi- 
ciently moist  state  to  keep  the  roots  alive  after 
the  first  few  weeks  ?  When  those  much-rammed 
heaps  become  dry,  they  soon  crack  badly,  and 
in  any  case  watering  them  is  of  very  little 
avail.  Melons  are  really  moisture-loving  plants, 
or  as  much  so  as  Cucumbers,  and  if  the  roots  can- 
not be  kept  active  nearly  or  quite  up  to  the 
time  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  what  must  be 
termed  a  failure  is  the  inevitable  result.  Those 
so-called  dried-oft"  plants,  water  being  pre- 
sumably withheld  at  the  ripening  period  with 
a  view  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  fruit, 
were  in  very  many  instances  dried  ofl"  uninten- 
tionally much  earlier  in  their  career,  and  could 
not  be  kept  alive  long  enough  for  the  fruit  to 
ripen  properly.  Fruits  cut  from  these  plants  are 
positively  nasty,  neither  sugar,  pepper,  nor  salt 
making  them  palatable.  When  hotbeds  are 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  plants  an 
early  start,  the  roots  are  liable  to  leave  the  soil 
for  the  heating  material  underneath,  and  this 
loose  rich  root-run  causes  a  rank  growth  for  a 
time,  but  usually  ends  in  an  early  collapse,  ow- 
ing to  the  roots  not  long  surviving  their  ab- 
nol-mal  activity.  I  hold  that  the  soil  used 
should  always  be  formed  into  square  heaps  or 
ridges,  and,  where  possible,  should  be  kept  up 
together  by  means  of  a  loose  45-inch  brick  wall. 
The  latter  can  be  added  to  or  set  out  wider  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  shift,  a  breadth  of  soil 
being  added  all  round  or  along  one  or  both 
fronts,  and,  in  addition  to  greatly  facilitating 
watering,  also  serves  to  keep  all  the  roots  alive 
that  reach  the  outside.  Once  this  plan  of  en- 
closing and  keeping  the  soil  up  together  has 
been  given  a  fair  trial,  few  would  think  of  re- 
turning to  the  older  and  far  less  reliable  system 
of  planting  in  exposed  ridges. 

Very  many  plants  are  sure  to  fail  owing  to 
being  planted  too  low,  this  inviting  an  attack  of 
canker.  When  the  collars  or  that  portion  of 
stem  immediately  above  where  the  topmost 
roots  spring  is  kept  high  and  dry  it  is  not  often 
that  Melons  are  affected  by  canker.  Decay  might 
set  in  owing  to  damage  done  to  the  stalks  of 


primary  leaves,  or  the  too-long-delayed  removal 
of  lower  and  unnecessary  side  shoots,  but  this  is 
merely  a  sjjread  of  the  decay  from  the  affected 
or  damaged  parts  to  the  stems,  and  very  different 
to  the  ordinary  cankering  of  the  collar.  In  my 
opinion  IMelons  ought  always  to  be  planted  sutti- 
ciently  high  to  admit  of  subsequent  top-dressing 
and  additions  to  the  heaps  being  made  without 
bringing  the  mass  up  to  the  same  level  as  the 
collar  of  the  plant.  The  soil  immediately  about 
the  collar  should  be  conical,  and  the  rest  nearly 
or  quite  on  a  level.  It  will  then  be  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  the  latter  well  watered  without 
moistening  the  tiny  mound  in  which  the  plants 
were  first  started.  A  Melon  Grower. 


MANURING. 
An  ample  application  of  manure  has  always  been 
considered  essential  to  the  successful  growth  of 
vegetables,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
manuring  of  fruit  trees,  more  especially  with 
chemical  fertilisers,  has  been  found  to  be  bene- 
ficial, and  in  some  cases  quite  necessary  for  the 
production  of  heavy  annual  crops.  It  is  true  that 
an  Apple,  Pear,  or  Plum  tree  planted  on  good 
ground,  or  in  a  garden  where  the  soil  is  manured 
for  otlier  crops,  wi)l  generally  grow  well  and  bear 
occasional  crops,  but  a  tree  that  commences  to 
bear  heavily  after  being  planted  a  few  years  (and 
with  the  clioice  now  before  us  of  so  many  free- 
bearing  varieties,  these  are  the  ones  to  prefer  for 
profit)  will  certainly  pay  for  special  attention  in 
the  way  of  manuring  to  supply  the  drain  of  potash 
and  phosphates  which  a  full  crop  of  fruit  naturally 
draws  from  the  soil.  It  is  very  certain  that  an 
ample  supply  of  this  fruit  food  within  reach  of  the 
roots  will  enable  a  tree  to  produce  heavier  and 
more  regular  crops,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of 
doing  this  than  by  the  judicious  use  of  chemical 
fertilisers,  as  we  can  apply  them  in  the  various 
forms  and  admixtures  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  the  different  varieties  of  fruit  and  the  special 
need  of  the  tree. 

For  instance,  a  tree  forming  plenty  of  wood,  but 
no  fruit,  will  need  potash  and  phosphates  (with 
possibly  lime  in  some  soils),  while  one  bearing 
freely,  but  not  growing,  must  have  nitrogen  in 
addition  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  wood. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  about  the  best  form  of  artificial 
manure  to  supply  nitrogen. 

I  have  seen  a  wonderful  increase  of  growtli, 
especially  in  starting  Black  Currant  bushes  from 
cuttings,  through  the  application  of  this  useful 
fertiliser.  Nitrate  should  always  be  applied  in  the 
spring  so  that  the  moderate  rains  may  gradually 
convey  its  nourishing  properties  to  the  roots  dunng 
the  growing  season  ;  if  used  in  autumn  it  would  be 
more  or  less  wasted,  but  ordinary  liquid  manure 
can  scarcely  be  put  round  a  bush  or  Apple  tree  at 
the  wrong  time  unless  perhaps  just  when  the  fruit 
is  ripening.  I  like  to  dress  an  Apple  or  Pear  tree 
with  potash  immediately  after  bearing  an  unusually 
heavy  crop,  and  wash  it  in  with  liquid  manure. 
This  gives  the  tree  strength  to  form  fruit  buds, 
thereby  securing  the  chance  ot  a  crop  next  season. 
Without  this  assistance  there  will  frequently  be  a 
lack  of  blossom,  especially  after  a  dry  season. 

Anything  in  the  way  of  slops  or  soapsuds  1^ 
never  wasted  poured  round  fruit  trees  on  turf 
during  winter. 

Besides  artificial  manure,  a  mulch  ot  stable  ma- 
nure is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  bush  fruit.  If 
Black  Currants  receive  a  mixture  of  superphos- 
phate, kainit.  and  nitrate,  and  afterwards  (when 
this  is  washed  in)  a  mulch  of  stable  manure,  a  full 
crop  may  fairly  be  relied  on  whatever  the  season 
or  on  any  class  of  soil.  Certainly  spring  frosts 
sometimes  do  damage,  but  blight  need  hardly  be 
feared.  Artificial  manures  alone  would  give  sufh- 
cient  nourishment,  but  on  light  soils  cither  mulch- 
ing liquid  manure,  or  watering  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  a  dry  season,  for  the  Black  Currant  to  thrive 
must  have  moisture. 

Green  Gooseberries  being  an  early  crop,  the 
bushes  should  be  manured  betimes  ;  if  left  till  late 
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in  a  dry  spring  the  berries  will  not  derive  much 
benefit.  Green  manuring  is  occasionally  practised 
with  advantage,  and  is  of  lasting  benefit.  The 
roots  also  of  some  plants,  such  as  Clover,  are  well 
known  to  contain  a  large  percentage  of  nitrogen, 
and  no  better  and  more  durable  foundation  can  be 
laid  for  a  profitable  fruit  plantation  than  Clover  ley 
with  a  good  bite  of  herbage  dug  or  ploughed  in.  If 
a  heavy  coating  of  manure  can  be  turned  under  at 
the  same  time,  you  will  have  a  compost  capable  of 
producing  the  very  heaviest  crops  of  Strawberries, 
vegetables,  or  bush  fruit. 

When  planting  Apple,  Penr,  or  Plum  trees  on 
land  treated  in  this  way,  take  care  that  the  roots 
do  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  raw  manure, 
but  after  the  first  season  they  will  reach  out  and 
revel  in  it.  I  have  been  very  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults from  a  steep  bank  of  comparatively  shallow 
soil,  prepared  and  planted  after  this  plan  some  five 
years  ago.  The  Gooseberries — Whinham's  Indus- 
try— are  now  good-sized  bushes,  and  have  been 
very  prolific,  while  the  Strawberry  plants — Heri- 
cart  de  Thury — where  not  cleared  out  to  make  room 
for  the  spreading  bushes,  still  produce  profitable 
crops.  This  bank  lying  very  warm,  one  season  dur- 
ing November  gave  us  a  second  crop  of  Strawber- 
ries which  sold  at  a  good  figure. 

When  sowing  artificial  manures,  especially 
nitrate  of  soda,  see  that  none  of  it  falls  on  the 
foliage  of  plants  or  trees,  and  on  that  account  a 
dry  day  is  always  to  be  preferred.  Soot  is  a  safe 
and  valuable  stimulant  applied  to  Strawberries  and 
bush  fruits  during  winter.  A  good  dressing  amongst 
Gooseberry  bushes  is  a  pretty  certain  preventive  and 
cure  for  the  caterpillar  pest.  E.  W.  Beavex. 

Holmer,  Hereford. 


RETARDING   PEACH  BLOOM. 

It  would  have  proved  of  much  greater  interest  to 
readers  of  the  discussion  now  [proceeding  be 
tween  Messrs.  Iggulden  and  Young  had  the  former 
but  shown  that  he  had  dealt  with  some  of  his 
trees  on  the  same  aspect  in  one  way  and  some  in 
the  other,  and  then  have  shown  how  far  those  re- 
moved from  the  wall  were  later  than  those  not 
removed,  and  still  further  later  how  far  they  had 
proved  to  be  the  more  fruitful.  It  may  not  be  for- 
gotten that  whilst  the  practice  of  removing  trees 
from  walls  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  bloom 
is  rarely  practised,  yet  we  had  last  year  generally 
good  crops  of  Peaches  outdoors.  Apart  from  that 
there  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  there  is  no  set 
time  for  sharp  spring  frosts,  and  although  we 
have  this  year  had  some,  if  very  dry,  yet  very 
severe,  during  the  blooming  time,  it  very  fre 
quently  happens  that  such  frosts  as  we  get  in 
March  are  earlier  or  later,  and  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  retarded  trees  are  very  likely  to  suffer 
most.  But  whilst  it  is  possible — indeed  very  easy 
— to  give  trees  that  have  been  kept  close-nailed 
to  the  wall  all  possible  protection  at  night  from 
frost,  that  protection  cannot  be  given  to  trees 
that  still  are  tied  out  from  the  wall  some  2  feet 
or  3  feet.  Then  whilst  the  wall,  as  was  the  case 
during  recent  hot  days,  became  very  warm  and 
refracted  that  warmth  for  the  benefit  of  the  bloom 
at  night,  such  warmth  was  quite  lost  in  the  case 
of  trees  that  were  tied  some  distance  from  the 
wall.  But  apart  from  that,  the  question  is,  after 
all,  how  much  is  Peach  bloom  retarded  by  this 
tying  out  ?  and,  if  it  be  really  retarded,  is  not  the 
practice  more  useful  in  helping  to  secure  a  succes- 
sion of  fruits  from  the  same  kind  than  in  helping 
to  save  bloom  from  injury? 

It  really  would  be  useful  did  outdoor  Peach 
growers  generally  give  a  return  of  their  results 
this  year,  because  it  is  very  rare  that  we  have  had 
at  the  Peach  blooming  season  such  brilliant 
weather,  the  days  so  hot  and  sunny  and  the  nights 
sc  clear,  still,  and  frosty  as  has  marked  the  recent 
bloom  period.  It  is  all  very  well  to  quote  Mr. 
Mcintosh  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  so-called  re- 
tarding, but  after  all,  has  the  practice  been  com- 
monly followed  7  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  if. 
■w  sre  in  Mcintosh's  day,  it  was  soon  fiu  d  (o 
b«  of  no  avail,  and  was  allowed  to  fall  through. 


Practically,  in  horticulture  in  many  ways  as  well 
as  in  other  things  preaching  and  practising  are 
very  dissimilar,  and  efficient  means  of  protecting 
trees  in  bloom  have,  as  a  rule,  long  since  super- 
seded the  old  notion  of  removing  branches  from 
walls  as  advised.  Then  there  is  the  certaintv  that 
when  the  branches  remain  thus  tied  until  the 
buds  have  largely  plumped  or  swollen,  re-nailing 
can  only  be  done  even  by  the  most  careful-handed 
at  great  risk,  and  much  of  the  bloom  must  be  in- 
jured. Still  further,  it  renders  needful  the  re- 
nailing  just  when  other  work  is  getting  abundant, 
and  compels  treading  on  the  borders  perhapsplanted 
with  some  early  crops.  If  the  re-nailing  be  done 
too  early,  no  retarding  results.  If  done  later, 
then  much  harm  results.  And  still  further,  as  I 
have  before  shown,  so  erratic  are  the  frost  visits, that 
it  is  just  as  likely  the  earlier  bloom  would  escape  and 
the  retarded  or  later  bloom  be  lost.  Apart  from  the 
subject  of  this  discussion,  reports  as  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  recent  frosts — happily,  very  dry  ones 
— on  the  Peach  bloom  will  be  looked  for  with  great 
interest.  Perhaps  the  full  effects,  whether  disas- 
trous or  otherwise,  cannot  be  fully  discerned  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  but  it  seems  absolutely  certain 
that  the  frost  caught  the  bloom  when  at  its  best. 
That  the  bloom  was  of  a  robust  nature  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt. — A.  D. 

I  am  very  much  surprised  that  Mr.  Iggul- 
den should  take  his  stand  upon  the  system 
he  advocates,  simply  because  it  is  the  re- 
commendation of  an  old  author.  Why  should 
this  be  put  forward  as  a  definite  standard  to 
go  by  ?  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
Mr.  Iggulden  were  to  visit  those  gardens  where 
open-air  Peaches  are  largely  grown,  he  would  find 
that  very  few  growers  follow  the  plan  he  advocates. 
A  system,  however  old,  is  always  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  I  think  that  any  method  of  culture 
which  can  be  improved  upon  so  as  to  lessen  labour 
in  a  garden  should  certainly  be  given  a  fair  trial. 
Like  Mr.  Iggulden,  I  have  taken  the  trees  from  the 
walls,  but  found  that  the  supposed  advantages  of 
retarding  were  so  small  for  the  labour  involved 
that  I  gave  it  up,  and  I  strongly  advise  Mr.  Iggulden 
to  do  the  same  if  labour  is  a  consideration  with 
him,  as  I  expect  it  is. — Y.  A.  H. 


our  somewhat  heavy  soil  in  the  open,  first  as  a 
pyramid  and  afterwards  as  an  extended  bush,  it 
has  been  a  failure  for  the  last  ten  years.  Although 
the  fruit  sets  freely  it  never  swells,  evenl:.ually 
cracking  and  becoming  totally  useless  in  spite  of 
repeated  attempts  to  improve  the  trees  by  lifting 
them  and  feeding  them  well  at  the  roots.  In  soil 
that  is  light  in  character  I  think,  witli  "E  W.  B.," 
that  this  is  a  splendid  Pear,  but  in  the  open  and 
growing  in  heavy  soil  it  is  certainly  a  failure.— 
E.  M. 

Peaches  for  profit.—"  J.  C.  B  ,"  in  his  last 
contribution  on  this  subject,  says,  "  He^  cannot 
understand  how  anyone  with  "  Y.  A.  H.'s  "  experi- 
ence as  a  fruit  grower  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
skill  which  produces  such  fine  Peaches  in  this 
country  in  the  open  may  be  employed  with  equally 
good,  or  even  better,  results  where  the  climate  is 
so  much  more  favourable."  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  Peaches  can  have  too  much  sunshine, 
especially  during  the  latter  or  ripening  stage.  It 
brings  them  on  too  rapidly  for  the  flavour  to  be- 
come fully  developed,  and  instead  of  being  vinous 
they  are  woolly.  A  brilliant  sunshine,  such  as  ex- 
perienced in  the  countries  "J.  C.  B."  mentions,  is 
accompanied  with  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
however  beneficial  this  may  be  for  ripening  the 
wood,  and  so  enabling  the  trees  to  produce  heavy 
crops,  the  fruit  is,  nevertheless,  of  poor  quality. 
If  this  be  so  when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripened  upon 
the  trees,  it  cannot  be  but  more  pronounced  when 
consigned  to  this  country.— Y.  A.  H. 


Young  wood  on  old  Apple  trees.— Xo 
form  of  training  exhibits  the  wisdom  of  extending 
the  growth  of  Apple  trees  more  than  closely- 
cropped  pyramid-shaped  trees.  This  system  I  look 
upon  as  the  least  productive  of  any,  and  one,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  that  is  fast  becoming  obsolete.  When- 
ever I  get  the  opportunity  of  advising  persons  to 
allow  their  established  trees  to  extend  where  space 
will  admit,  I  never  fail  to  do  so.  If  trees,  bush  or 
standard,  have  their  roots  properly  pruned  at  plant- 
ing time,  and  space  will  admit  of  the  extended 
growth  of  the  branches,  no  tree  will  ever  need 
root-pruning.  This  is  not  only  a  saving  of  labour, 
but  adds  decidedly  to  the  crop  of  fruit,  I  may  al- 
most say  annually,  because,  with  the  exception  of 
low-lying  districts  where  late  spring  frosts  are  pre- 
valent,  I  think  the  method  of  pruning  the  trees  does 
much  towards  obtaining,  or  otherwise,  a  crop  of 
fruit  every  year.  My  opinion  is  that  many  varie- 
ties that  are  looked  upon  as  being  shy  bearers  are 
pruned  on  the  wrong  principle  ;  for  instance,  Mere 
de  Manage.  This  handsome,  richly-coloured  Apple 
does  not  obtain  favour  in  many  places,  owing  to 
the  shy  manner  in  which  it  fruits.  Here  on  the 
extension  system  of  pruning  it  has  not  failed  to 
give  a  full  crop  for  the  last  ten  years.  So  highly 
is  it  in  favour  that  two  years  since  I  planted  forty 
more  trees  in  an  open  field.  Last  year  they  bore  a 
really  good  crop  of  fruit  extremely  high  in  colour. 
The  freedom  with  which  bush  or  standard  trees 
fruit  on  the  comparatively  young  branches,  re- 
sulting from  extension  methods  of  pruning,  should 
convince  the  most  sceptical  on  this  point. — E.  M. 

Pear  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — "E.  W.  B." 

speaks  of  this  Pear  as  though  it  will  succeed  any- 
where and  under  any  form  of  training.    This  can- 
I  not  be  other  than  misleading,  seeing  that  here  in 


PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  GRAPE  GROS 

GUILLAUME. 

This  variety  is  sometimes  described  as  being  shy- 
bearing,  the  long-rod  system  of  training  being 
advocated  as  the  best  means  of  obviating  the  diffi- 
culty. On  its  own  roots,  and  also  when  grown 
under  conditions  not  favourable  to  perfect  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood,  Gros  Guillaume  is  occasionally 
disappointing,  bunches  being  very  sparingly  pro- 
duced ;  but  if  worked  on  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
Lady  Downe's,  or  other  moderately  strong  growing, 
yet  productive  variety,  and  started  rather  early 
every  season,  there  is  little  or  no  likelihood  of  too 
few  bunches  being  produced.  I  have  a  strong  rod, 
which  was  originally  inarched  on  to  a  Black  Ham- 
burgh stock  eight  years  ago,  that  has  never  once 
failed  to  show  plenty  of  bunches.  It  is  pruned  to 
the  second  or  third  prominent  bud  and  usually 
started  during  the  first  week  in  February.  It  is 
not  often,  however,  that  bunches  are  so  plenti- 
fully shown  as  they  are  this  season.  Scarcely  a 
break  has  failed  to  show  a  bunch,  and  there  are 
fifty  or  more  to  select  from.  If  I  want  large 
bunches,  weighing,  say,  from  6  lbs.  to  '.i  lbs,,  then 
only  three  or  four  of  the  best  placed  and  most 
promising  "  shows  "  are  left  to  develop,  and  these 
run  out  and  branch  to  a  surprising  extent,  light 
thinning  and  any  amount  of  "shouldering  up" 
being  pracUsed  in  order  that  every  berry  shall  have 
a  good  chance  to  grow  to  its  full  size  and  colour 
well.  Medium-sized  to  small  bunches,  however, 
are  tlie  most  serviceable,  and  if  the  smallest 
"  shows  "  or  embryo  bunches  only  are  reserved,  a 
strong  rod  14  feet  in  length  ought  to  be  capable  of 
carrying  eight  bunches  weighing  from  6  lbs.  to  4 
lbs.  well.  These  comparatively  small  bunches  if 
only  lightly  thinned,  just  enough  berries  being 
taken  out  to  prevent  undue  crowding,  can  be  had 
as  compact  and  handsome  in  form  as  any  Black 
Hamburghs,  the  berries  also  being  nearly  or  quite 
as  large  and  black  ;  in  fact,  might  pass  for  Black 
Hamburgh,  but  for  the  rather  strong  stem  and  the 
thinness  of  bloom  on  the  berries.  Started  about 
the  time  stated,  this  fine  Grape  ripens  to  perfec- 
tion by  the  end  of  August,  and  if  it  fails  to  keep 
very  late,  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  quality, 
well-ripened  Gros  Guillaume  being  superior  to  any  of 
the  late  black  varieties  other  than  Mrs.  Pince.      I. 


The  English  Flower  Gaxim.-Dmgn,  Vum  and 
Plans.  Thud  edition,  revised,  icith  many  new  lUustratums. 
London:  J.  Murrai/,  and  through  all  booksellers. 
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A  BOLD  KOClv  GARDEN. 

Among  rock  gardens  formed  of  recent  years, 
the  most  extensive,  picturesque,  and,  take  it 
all  in  all,  the  best  we  know  is  that  at  Eats- 
ford  i'ark,  of  one  of  the  prettiest  corners 
of  which  we  publish  an  engraving.  There 
are  many  other  parts  of  it  quite  as  pretty.  It 
differs  from  any  rock  garden  we  have  seen  in 
tlie  close  association  of  various  types  of  vege- 
tation, trailers,  shrubs,  and  even  low  trees. 
It  in  fact  represents  very  prettily  a  rocky 
valley  with  a  great  variety  of  charming 
scenes,  a  miniature  Yal  Anzasca,  and  not  such 
a  miniature  either  !  Many  things  grovr  in  it 
beautifully — alpine  flowers,  rock  shrubs  and 
climbers,  delicate  Ferns  and  creepers,  bog 
flowers  and  water  plants.  Many  Bamboos  come 


was  veiy  effeetive  in  covering  banks.  In 
such  a  place  the  smaller  Rock  Roses  (Helian- 
tbemum)  are  happiest  of  all,  and  the  alpine 
and  Iceland  I'oppies  are  very  effective  and 
pretty.  One  little  rock  plant  seldom  made 
good  use  of  is  charming  beside  the 
water  here,  viz.,  the  little  Kock  Knotweed 
(Polj-gonum  vaccinifolium).  The  Meadow- 
sweets are  delightful  for  association  with  rock 
streams  of  this  kind,  forming  groups  hand- 
some in  leaf  and  flower,  the  shrubby 
ones  coming  well  in  the  back  -  ground. 
Among  the  many  hardy  plants  grown, 
some  of  them,  like  the  Rubi  and  the  showier 
St.  John's  Worts,  are  particularly  suited 
for  a  rock  vale.  Excellent  use  is  made  of 
the  fine  double  -  flowering  Gorse  in  bold 
groups  for  associating  with  Pinus  montana. 


excellent  effect  the  delicate  little  American 
Ourisia,  which,  though  a  long  time  in  our 
gardens,  is  seldom  used  to  good  eflect.  Here 
it  creeps  about  in  most  delightful  ways  in  tlie 
angles  of  steps  and  moist  corners,  and  is  very 
beautiful.  In  the  foimation  of  this  rock  gar- 
den many  thousand  tons  of  stone  were  brought 
from  the  Bourton  quarry  on  the  estate,  some 
of  the  pieces  weighing  seven  tons  each. 

There  i«  a  very  full  collection  of  conifers 
at  Batsford  Park,  but  as  the  subject  of  this 
note  concerns  the  rock  garden  only,  we  need 
merely  say  of  them  that  the  dwarfer  and  Ijushy 
Pines  of  Europe  are  used  near  the  rock  garden, 
and  also  .some  of  the  dwarfer  forms  among 
American  Pines.  There  is  a  very  largo 
collection  of  Bamboos,  between  forty  and  fifty 
kinds,  and    about   a  thousand   plants.     This 


near  and  arc  scattered  over  the  grounds,  and 
delightful  breaks  of  the  red  (Oriental  Poppy  and 
other  hardy  flowers  are  .seen  in  summer.  The 
background  is  formed  of  alpine  Pines,  Bam- 
boos and  shrubs,  and  as  we  get  near  the  stream 
by  the  rocks  these  are  replaced  by  many  beau- 
tiful rock  shrubs  and  flowers,  such  as  the  various 
kinds  of  Thyme  and  Sandworts,  alpine  Pinks, 
which  are  charming  in  broad  tufts  on  the 
rooks;  Mountain  Aven.s,  which  droops  over 
them  ;  the  Pyrenean  Erinus,  which  clothes 
their  faces  and  finds  its  own  foothold ; 
Rockfoils  (Saxifraga)  in  delighlful  variety; 
purple  Rock-cress,  Hou.seletks,  Stonecrops, 
Gentians,  alpine  Phlox,  Indian  and  other 
Primroses,  the  "Welsh  Poppy,  delightful 
for  shady  nooks  and  approaches  of  the 
rock  garden,  and  the  many  Hellebores 
now  in  cultivation.  We  were  charmed  with 
a  pretty  Strawberry  (Fragaria  nitida),  which 


In  tlie  rock  garden  at  Batsford. 

and  the  alpine  forest  Heath  (Erica  carnea)  is 
seen  in  great  sheets  of  rosy  bloom  in  siirini;, 
while  tlio  alpine  Rhododendrons  of  Europe 
also  come  in  well,  in  addition  to  the  hybrid 
American  and  other  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  in  the  background.  The  wild  Roses 
of  Japan  and  Europe  lend  a  charming  aid  in 
the  rougher  parts,  climbing  over  Juniper  and 
the  bush  Pines  of  the  Alps.  Among  these 
Roses  are  Rosa  rugosa,  R.  rugosa  alba,  R. 
rubifolia,  R.  lutca  Biggeriana,  R.  lucida, 
Sweet  Brier,  and  other  single  Roses.  In 
such  a  varied  garden  the  Barberries,  ever 
green  and  others,  lend  much  aid,  as  do  the 
various  Brooms  and  Gorses.  Many  parts  of 
the  rocks  are  delicately  draped  with  Feather 
Ferns,  Lady  Ferns,  Hart's  tongues.  Maiden- 
hairs and  many  others,  which,  seen  near  the 
rock  and  alpine  flowers,  are  charming.  Among 
the  rock    flowers    we  no'iced   growin''   with 


collection  has  been  recently  formed,  and  will 
be  most  interesting  a  few  years  hence,  when 
we  may  sec  which  are  the  hardiest  and  most 
vigorous  kinds  in  this  part  of  England. 


Cut-flower  arrangements  (ra  not  always  in 
good  taste,  but  there  is  less  fault  to  be  found  with 
sprays  and  button-holes  than  with  the  ordinary 
bouquet.  We  have  lately  seen  some  charming 
sprajs  composei  of  common  flowers,  but  arranged 
well,  suitable  foliage  being  used  as  a  foil.  The 
purple  and  white-flowered  Hellebores  backed  with 
the  chocolate  foliage  of  the  Mahonia  is  an  ex- 
cellent contrast,  or  white  Roses  backed  with  tie 
same  material  make  a  somewhat  choicer  arrange- 
ment. It  is  Eoticeable  that  the  Lenten  Roses  are 
more  used  every  year  for  sprays,  and  there  is 
certainly  a  charm  in  the  richly  coloured  and  finely 
mottled  flowers.  Their  beauty  is  enhanced  when 
some  light  Grass  is  judiciously  used,  not  to  hide 
the  flowers,  but  to  throw  over  them,  as  it  were,  a 
soft  veil.  1  he  Mahonia  is  much  more  effective 
for  displaying  the  colour  of  the  flowers  in  certain 
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instances  than  A^paiogus  or  Fern  fionds;  tlitre 
Is  a  stronger,  richer  contrast  of  colour.  We  noticed 
the  other  day  a  spray  ot  Olivias,  but  the  colouring 
was  far  too  pronounced,  very  different  to  an 
arrangement  in  which  Violets  were  used  backed 
with  Ivy  leaves.  Last  year  a  spray  of  green 
Carnations  was  one  of  the  horrors  of  the  season. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  (hat  such  fearful  productions 
will  not  be  seen  this  year.  One  may  imagine  the 
elict  of  a  spray  of  metalhc  green  flowers,  and  it 
w.n  commoa  to  see  also  this  "  novelty "  used  for 
button- holes. 


Ferns. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  FERNS. 

SH.iliiNO. — The  time  of  year  has  again  arrived 
when  this  is  worth  consideration  before  any 
proceedings  are  taken  which  may  be  ultimately 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  plants.  Just 
because  the  sun  is  now  at  a  higher  point  in  the 
meridian,  it  does  not  follow  that  shading  should 
be  employed  to  any  great  extent.  If  the  Ferns 
8'jffer  during  bright  sunshine,  as  they  will  do 
in  some  cases,  it  is  through  the  previous  treat- 
ment, not  being  altogether  a  rational  one.  Those 
Ferns  will  feel  the  eii'ect  ot  bright  sunshine  first 
that  have  been  up  to  the  present  growing  in  too 
humid  an  atmosphere.  This  tends  to  develop 
the  growth  oftentimes  to  an  abnormal  extent. 
For  instance,  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  A.  Far- 
leyense  when  shaded  too  much  will  develop 
much  larger  pinn-Tj  than  when  grown  in  more 
light,  but  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  sub- 
stance with  considerably  less  tissue  in  a  relative 
proportion  to  that  of  fronds  with  smaller  pinn:i_'. 
These  latter  are  far  more  enduring,  suti'ering 
less  during  bright  weather,  and  being  at  the 
sime  time  le.ss  liable  to  injury  from  damp.  The 
growth  made  un.'Jer  shade  is  altogether  softer, 
although  in  some  people's  eyes  it  may  look 
the  better  of  tlie  two.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  deal  too  mucli  shading  is  applied  to 
Ferns  in  general.  I  a'luded  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  dispensing  with  it 
ill  the  case  of  Tree  Ferns  a  few  weeks  ago. 
These  need  not,  therefore,  be  dwelt  upon  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  other  Ferns  will  bear 
considering,  and  that  probably  to  advantage  in 
same  cases.  In  order  to  start  well  with  light 
shading,  or  none  at  all  in  some  instances,  it  is 
essential  to  begin  with  the  season.  For  some 
iew  weeks  past  this  may  have  been  acted  upon 
by  not  maintaining  too  moist  an  atmosphere, 
the  growth  from  the  very  first  coming  away 
sturdy  and  hard,  the  young  fronds  of  many 
Ferns  thereby  assuming  a  roseate  tint  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  do.  This  tint  upon 
the  young  growth  betokens  hardiness  in  most 
ctses.  Too  high  a  temperature  is  also  prejudi- 
cial to  Ferns  in  general.  Those  grown  in  houses 
that  are  too  warm  for  them,  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  suffer  during  bright  sunshine  through 
want  of  tissue  as  well  as  through  lacking  roots 
in  proportion  to  top  growth  whereby  they  are 
sustained  in  their  vitality.  Growing  any  plant 
in  too  much  heat  means  the  development  of 
top  growth  out  of  proportion  to  the  root  growth; 
hence  the  latter  (the  roots)  are  weakened  through 
their  resources  being  too  much  taxed  and  the 
plant  sutlers  throughout,  but  more  especially 
when  the  sun  shines  brightly.  If  this  subject 
were  more  thought  out  than  it  is,  there  would 
probably  be  far  less  shading  used  than  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  to  manifest  advantage. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  subject  of 
shading  is  not  so  thoroughly  considered  as  it 
should  bo.  At  times  it  is  altogether  irrational, 
and   btars   nut   the    slightest    relation    to    the 


plants  being  dealt  with.  This  is  ap;jr.cj,b'c  t) 
other  than  Ferns,  but  as  regards  these,  there 
is  in  some  quarters  a  popular  idea  that  shading 
must  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  There  are  very 
many  Ferns  that  never  need  to  be  shaded  in 
the  slightest  degree,  provided  they  are  not 
too  close  to  the  glass.  When  good  last- 
ing fronds  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  are  required 
for  cutting,  it  is  from  plants  well  exposed 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained,  the  pale 
shade  of  the  fronds  in  such  oases  harmonising 
much  better  with  the  flowers.  Adiantum  Far- 
leyense,  when  well  exposed  to  the  light,  is 
simply  lovely  in  its  tinted  fronds  ;  so  also  are 
A.  rubellum,  A.  tinctum,  and  A.  Veitchi. 
These  latter  three  will,  I  know,  show  their 
character  under  shade,  but  the  roseate  tints 
are  intensified  by  exposure.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  few  species  that  must  be 
shaded,  such  as  A.  trapeziforme,  A.  cardio- 
chli«num,  A.  cultratum,  A.  SanctiL-  Catherina-, 
and  a  few  others  of  like  character.  Most  of 
the  Aspleniums  may  be  grown  well  exposed  to 
light  and  air.  The  Gymnogrammas  show  to 
much  better  advantage  with  plenty  of  light  ; 
the  fronds,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  of  such  a 
large  size,  but  the  farinose  powder  is  all  the 
more  developed  upon  them.  Although  these  and 
the  Gleichenias  are  essentially  moisture-loving 
plants  at  the  roots,  in  neither  case  do  they  re- 
quire a  moist  atmosphere  or  a  shaded  position. 
The  Gleichenias  would  now  be  more  popular 
than  they  are  if  this  fact  were  noted  and  acted 
upon.  A  little  shade  is  favourable  to  the  Ne- 
phrolepis,  on  the  whole,  but  the  Davallias  enjoy 
more  light ;  the  latter  may  be  grown  without 
any  shade.  In  this  respect,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Adiantums,  the  Pteris  family  is  a  divided  one. 
Such  as  P.  tricolor  and  P.  argyrea  undoubtedly 
require  shading,  but  most  of  the  others  do  not, 
or  but  the  slightest  amount.  There  is  not, 
I  think,  now-adays  much  use  made  of  rough 
plate-glass  for  glazing.  I  have  grown  Ferns  and 
other  plants  umler  it  most  successfully,  and  am 
convinced  if  it  were  more  u.sed,  there  would  be 
even  still  less  need- of  shading.  Fluted  or  cor- 
rugated glass  is,  I  think,  too  expensive  to  adopt, 
whilst  tinted  glass  I  would  not  recommend  at  all. 

Then  as  to  shading,  only  the  lightest  should 
be  used.  I  rely  solely  upon  No.  3  netting, 
wliich  is  in  some  cases  used  as  a  protection 
against  frost.  Tiffany  is  also  good,  but  I 
prefer  the  former.  Roller  blinds  are  far  better, 
wherever  practicable,  th-an  fixed  ones.  Rather 
than  fix  the  material  permanently,  I  most 
decidedly  prefer  white  (not  green)  shading 
bought  in  the  powder  state  and  mixed  with 
water  for  use.  This  gradually  washes  oif  to- 
wards autumn,  which  is  a  great  advantage. 
Furthermore,  in  a  mixed  fernery  a  deal  may  be 
done  by  so  arranging  the  plants  as  to  their 
special  needs  that  the  amount  of  shading  is 
considerably  lessened.  Even  in  the  case  of 
Filmy  Ferns  it  is  possible  to  carry  shading 
to  the  extreme  froTu  the  popular  notion  that 
it  is  essential.  Rather  than  do  this  I  would 
prefer  to  double  glaze  the  roof  of  the  house 
where  they  are  grown;  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  than  a  heavy  shade.  Some  may  ask  how 
to  avoid  scalding  without  shading.  To  these  I 
would  give  as  an  answer,  dispense  with  morn- 
ing syringing  and  damping  down,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  afternoon  for  this  accessory 
to  growth.  Too  much  moisture  upon  the  plants 
as  the  sun  rises  will  intensify  any  risk  of  burn- 
ing. Climbers  trained  thinly  upon  the  roof  are 
a  natural  means  of  shade  to  plants  beneath 
them,  and  one  that  is  not  nearly  enough 
adopted.  There  is  another  fact  the  result  of 
shading  to  excess;  it  is  that  of  the  extended 
length  of  footstalks  to  the  fn  r.ds,  in  fon:e  case? 


so  weak  as  not  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  fronds 
themselves.  In  making  these  remarks  anent 
shading,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  preventing  the  use  at  least  of  heavy  material 
for  the  purpose.  Those  who  hitherto  have 
■shaded  heavily  will  do  well  to  ponder  these  re- 
marks in  good  time.  Growek. 


SEEDLING  FERN3. 


Although  Fern  spores  may  be  fown  and  will 
germinate  at  any  time  of  the  year,  yet  the  spring- 
time is  undoubtedly  the  best  sea-on  for  raising 
seedlings,  as  there  is  then  le^s  risk  of  losing  the 
young  plants  from  damping  off  while  in  the  seed- 
pots,  be-ides  which  they  have  time  to  get  well 
established  before  the  following  winter.  1  mce 
particularly  allude  to  such  as  are  of  slow  growth, 
and  such  tender  and  choice  sorts  as  are  not  grown 
in  quantity  for  ordinary  decoration.  The  fast- 
growing  Pterises,  kc,  which  are  required  in 
various  sizes  throughout  the  year,  may  be  sown 
at  intervals  according  to  the  requirements  ;  but  it 
is  only  where  very  large  quantities  are  requireii 
that  it  n  ill  be  necessary  to  make  more  than  two 
or  three  sowings  during  the  year,  as  the  same 
sowing  will  generally  give  successive  batches  of 
seedlings. 

To  succeed  in  raising  Fern  spores,  it  i-i  of  tl  e 
first  importance  that  the  spores  should  be  collected 
at  the  proper  time,  for  Ferns  are  much  like  other 
plants  in  respect  to  shedding  their  spores  as  soon 
as  ripened.  Even  wiih  some  of  the  most  prolific 
Ferns  it  is  only  when  the  fertile  fronds  are  taken 
at  the  right  moment  that  really  good  crops  can  be 
s^ecured.  Fern  spores  collected  in  the  autumn  are 
generally  more  reliable  than  those  taken  dining 
the  winter  or  early  spring.  I  have  al-o  found  that 
those  grown  in  a  r.ather  drier  atmosphere  than  is 
usually  recommended  are  most  reliable.  In  col- 
lecting spores  of  the  slow-growing  and  choice 
sorts,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  plants 
from  which  they  are  taken  have  not  been  growing 
in  close  proximity  to  such  as  Nephrodium  molle, 
Pteris  tremula  and  P.  cretica. 

Before  preparing  pits  or  pans  for  sowing  spore  i 
the  soil  should  be  ihoroughly  cleanr-ed  from  worms 
and  other  insects.  Many  growers  go  to  some 
trouble  in  preparing  a  mixed  compost,  but  this 
is  quite  unnecessary.  S  me  good  loam  pressed 
firmly  in  the  pots,  and  a  sprinkling  of  smd,  crocks, 
and  charcoal  over  the  surface  is  quite  equal  to 
the  best  preparation  that  can  be  made.  The 
crocks  and  charcoal  shouhl  be  pounded  up  fine.  It 
the  pots  are  well  soaked  in  water  before  the  spores 
are  sown,  very  little  watering  will  be  necessary, 
and  in  no  case  shou'd  the  surface  be  watered.  The 
seed-pots  need  not  occupy  valuable  space.  It 
covered  with  glass  they  may  stand  under  the 
stai;e,  provided  light  and  warmth  are  sullii  lent. 
Although  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  gi>e 
them  daylight,  or,  I  should  say,  the  full  benefit  ct 
all  the  light  obtainable.  I  have  experimented  and 
foiu.d  that  a  pot  when  half  of  the  surface  has  been 
expojed  to  the  full  light  and  the  other  portion  in 
semi-darknes.«,  the  advantage  of  li^ht  is  quite 
evident.  I  should  mention  that  in  sowing  the 
sports  it  is  better  to  sow  thinly,  for  overcrowding  is 
frequentlythecau.se  of  failure.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  rule  with  regard  to  sowing,  for  in 
some  instances  where  what  appear  to  be  good 
spores  are  very  abundant,  poor  results  are 
obtained,  while  with  others  which  produce  spores 
sparingly  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  getting  a 
good  crop  of  seedlings.  I  can  give  no  better 
instance  of  this  than  to  take  the  two  Onychiums. 
From  O.  auratum,  which  produces  spores,  or  what 
appear  to  be  good  spores  in  great  abundance,  it  is 
rare  to  get  a  good  batch  of  seedlings,  while  in  O 
japonicum  the  spores  are,  apparentiv,  very  sparse, 
yet  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  seedlings.  The 
above  is  not  an  isolated  case,  and  is  not  the  result 
of  rubbing  off  the  woolly  coverings  of  the  spores 
from  the  fronls.  but  simply  taking  those  which  t  11 
f  om  the  fronds  after  they  are  ripened. 
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It  isiiileresting  to  note  the  various  colours  to  be 
found  in  spores  from  different  species.  Take  the 
Adiantums  ;  those  of  A.  scutum  are  of  a  bright 
orange  yellow,  while  t  hose  of  A.  rubellum  are  almost 
black.  Those  of  Lygoiiinra  rtichotoraum  are  of  a 
deep  yellow,  and  in  L.  scamlens  of  a  lighter  shade 
of  jellow.  Good  spores  of  Pteris  argyrea  are  quite 
black,  while  thoseof  P.  serrulata  are  nut-brown. 
In  Osmunda  palustris  the  matured  spores  are  green 
in  colour.  In  the  Gymnogrammas  (silver  and  gold 
varieties)  they  are  nearly  black,  though  mixed  with 
the  gold  or  silver  powder,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
most  instances  it  is  easy  to  determine  which  are 
good  sprres,  yet  appearances  are  sometimes  mis- 
lealirg.  as  in  the  case  of  Onychium  auratum 
all tdeii  to  above.  1".  H. 


SELAGINELLAS  FOR  A  WARDIAN  CASE. 

I  AM  asked  by  P.  Gattelly  if  I  can  give  him  some 
information  upon  this  subject.  Many  kinds  of 
these  plants  aie  used  for  this  purpose,  but  which, 
by  their  weak,  drawn  appearance,  prove  at  once 
that  they  have  been  wrongly  selected  or  the  treat- 
ment they  have  received  is  wrong.  Selaginellas 
differ  from  Fi'my  Ferns  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
so  veiy  fragile  that  they  cannot  withstand  the 
open  air  of  our  plant  stoves.  When  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Wardian  case  the  air  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  them,  atd  they  get  drawn,  wtak 
and  unsatisfactory.  This  should  be  avoided,  and 
I  would  advise  "P.  G. '  to  set  his  doors  open  more 
or  liss  wide,  having  a  perforated  zinc  covering  for 
the  opening.  This  will  prevent  any  accumulation 
of  dust  upon  them.  The  case  for  growing  these 
plants  should  be  about  a  yard  in  length,  and  if 
about  2i  feet  high  with  a  span-roof,  it  will  afford 
accommodation  for  a  good  variety  to  be  grown. 
Do  not  plant  too  closely,  and  some  of  the  close 
dwarf-growirg  kinds  should  be  used  for  covering 
the  soil  and  making  a  handsome  finis-h  to  the 
whole.  The  centre  of  the  case  should  have  a  few 
pieces  of  sandstone  placed  in  It  to  stand  up  well 
above  the  soil,  and  also  afford  a  place  for  sundry 
little  species  to  be  planted.  About  2  inches  of 
drainage  material  should  be  placed  over  the 
bottom,  and  upon  this  a  good  layer  of  Sphagnum 
Moss,  and  then  the  soil,  which  should  consist  of 
light  turfy  lo.im  and  fibrous  peat,  broken  up  small 
and  the  whole  made  fairly  sandy.  Into  this  the 
various  species  should  be  planted  and  carefully 
watered.  Selasinellas  by  themselves  I  can  scarcely 
recommend.  I  should  [irefer  some  Filmy  Feins 
with  them,  or  at  any  rate  some  few  Ferns  which 
would  thrive  in  a  similar  position.  The  following 
are  sorre  of  the  kinds  which  I  would  recommend 
for  this  purpose  :  S.  apus,  S.  atro-viridis.  S.  cuspi- 
da'a,  S.  denticulata,  S.  delicatissima,  S. erythropus, 
S.  fiabellaia,  S.  filicina,  S.  Galeotti,  S.  helvetica, 
S.  inrequalifolia,  S.  Kraussiana  and  Kraussiana 
vaiiegata,  S.  lepidofhylla,  S.  Mariesi,  S.  Martensi 
and  its  variega'ed  form,  S.  patula,  8.  pilifera,  S. 
Poulteri,  S.  rubella,  and  S.  serpens.  The  last  will 
make  a  good  border  plant,  which  changes  to  a 
metallic  white  towards  evening,  resuming  its  green 
hue  in  the  morning.  Wn.  Hugh  Gower. 


Alsopbila  crinita.— The  fact  that  stems  of 
this  beautiful  Tree  Fern  have  lately  been  on  sale 
at  the  auction  rooms  fceras  to  show  that,  although 
np  to  now  one  of  the  least  known  of  its  class, 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  its  becoming  more  widely 
cultivated  in  future.  Several  fine  specimens  of  it 
are  grown  in  the  large  temperate  house  at  Kew, 
and  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  its  value  in 
large  conservatories  and  similar  structures.  Up  to 
within  the  last  few  years  the  general  idea  respect- 
ing its  treatment  was  that  it  required  a  stove 
temperature.  This  idea  probably  oiiginated  by 
its  being  known  tn  come  from  Ceylon  and  other 
parts  of  trop'cal  As'a,  without  the  fact  of  its 
restriction  to  high  altitudes  being  considered,  or 
perhaps  known.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  a  winter  temperature  ranging  between 
40°  and   50°  Fi,hr.  is   more   suitable  for  it  than  a 


higher  one.  In  a  warm  house  fronds  push  up 
rapidly,  but  still  more  rapidly  disappear,  and  the 
plant  is  soon  exhausted.  The  stem  of  the  largest 
plant  at  Kew  is  8  feet  or  9  feet  high  and  about  as 
many  inches  in  thickness  ;  it  is  only  partly  covered 
with  roots,  but  they,  as  well  as  the  bare  portion 
of  the  stem,  are  of  a  very  dark  brown,  almost 
black.  The  spread  of  the  fronds  is  15  feet,  each 
frond  being  5  feet  across  at  the  widest  part.  They 
are  of  a  somewhat  pale  green,  the  base  of  the 
rachis  as  well  as  the  entire  surface  of  the  young 
uncuiling  fronds  being  covered  with  light  green, 
chaff-like  scales,  which  give  the  growing  centre  a 
curious  shaggy  appearance.  The  plants  should, 
if  practicable,  be  planted  in  peaty  soil  and  the 
stem  as  well  as  the  roots  should  be  kept  uniformly 
moist,  but  they  thrive  quite  well  in  pots  or  tubs. 
— B. 


MICROLEPIAS. 


growing,  having  finely  divided  dark  shining  green 
fronds  which  remind  one  of  those  of  a  Tricho- 
manes.  It  thrives  well  on  the  rockwork,  on 
moderately  elevated  clefts,  and  forms  a  beautiful 
pot  specimen.  I  like  it  Ijest  when  grown  in  a 
Wardian  case,  for  in  this  position  it  is  simply 
magTiificent.  W.  Hugh  Goweh. 


This  genus  of  Ferns  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  Davallias,  and  I  am  asked  by  C.  ICrupp 
if  some  specimens  he  sends  me  are  not  Daval- 
lias. Microlepias  are  good  growers  and  ra- 
pidly make  handsome  specimens.  Some  will 
thrive  in  the  greenhouse  fernery  and  otliers  in 
the  stove.  Some  are  extremely  ornamental  as 
pot  specimens,  or  when  planted  out  in  the  rock- 
work,  others  will  thrive  as  basket  plants,  whilst 
others  succeed  well  in  the  Wardian  case.  Mi- 
crolepias differ  from  Davallias  chiefly  in  the 
manner  of  growth,  and  in  the  half  cup-shaped 
fructification  and  its  intra-marginal  sori.  These 
plants  being  for  the  most  part  somewhat  robust 
growers,  should  be  allowed  ample  space  when 
grown  in  pots.  The  pots  or  baskets  should  be 
well  drained,  and  the  soil  best  adapted  for  them 
is  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat  in 
about  equal  parts,  made  fairly  sandy.  Treated  in 
the  above  manner  and  with  congenial  heat,  the 
plants  will  rapidly  make  handsome  specimens. 
The  following  kinds  I  have  grown,  and  all  are 
handsome  and  beautiful,  whilst  several  other 
kinds  not  yet  introduced  in  a  living  state  well 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  introducers  of  new 
plants. 

STovr;  Kinds. 

M.  PLATYPHYLL.^.—A  fine  bold-growing  plant 
with  tall  fronds  and  broad  pinnre  of  a  soft  pale 
green  hue  ;  the  fronds  grow  erect,  reaching  the 
height  of  some  i  feet  or  o  feet  or  even  more,  inde- 
pendent of  a  bare  stem  of  about  2  feet.  The  sori 
are  reddish-brown  and  very  conspicuous.  Alto- 
gether it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  bold-growirg 
kinds  which  we  have. 

M.  TRICHOSTICHA.— This  is  a  plant  of  wide  distri- 
bution, and  consequently  it  varies  somewhat  in  its 
appearance.  All  the  forms  are  easily  grown  and 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  stove ;  the'fronds  are 
large,  some  3  feet  in  height,  and  considerably  over 
a  foot  broad. 

M.  POLYPODIOIDES  — Thi?  is  very  variable,  but 
in  whatever  state  it  is  always  admirable;  the 
fronds  are  some  3  feet  or  more  in  length  and  up- 
wards of  a  foot  in  breadth,  finely  divided  and  rich 
green  in  colour. 

Greekhouse  Kinds. 

M.  STRir.osA. — This  is  a  beautifully  symmetrical 
plant,  having  fronds  each  from  1  foot  to  3  feet 
long  and  from  G  inches  to  10  inches  broad,  the 
centre  p inn:o  being  the  longest,  whence  the  frond 
tapers  gradually  towards  each  end.  It  makes  an 
elegant  plant  for  a  hanging  basket. 

M.  SCABP.A  is  a  very  handsome  plant  with  fronds 
each  .'iome  IS  inches  or  2  feet  long.  This  forms  a 
beautiful  object  in  a  hanging  basket,  and  it  also 
forms  an  elegant  plant  for  a  Wardian  case. 

M.  NOV.E  Zelandi.e.  —  This  most  beautiful 
plant,  known  also  as  Acrophorus  hifp'dus,  Davallia 
hispida,  and  Davallia   NovEe-Zelandiije,  is  dwarf- 
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THE  KOCK  GARDEN. 

-  Constriction  of  Rocks  foe 
Choice  Alpines. 


Having  pointed  out  the  natural  conditio!  s 
under  which  alpine  plants  from  the  higher 
mountain  regions  grow  in  their  native  home  and 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  the  practical  application  of  these 
lessons  of  Nature  in  the  construction  of  rock 
gardens.  Fast-spreading  plants  like  Alyssum 
saxatile,  Aubrietia,  Arabis  albida  and  many  of 
the  mossy  section  of  Saxifrages  are  easily 
grown  ;  but  the  minute  gems  of  higher  moun- 
tain ranges  require  in  most  cases  a  special  pre- 
paration of  the  place  which  is  to  become  their 
home.  Deep,  but  narrow  crevices  are  an  excel- 
lent means  of  supplying  choice  alpines  with  the 
most  important  of  their  requirements,  viz., 
coolness  and  moisture  for  the  roots.  I  will 
now  describe  the 

Practical  Construction  of  Crevices. 

On  this  plan  I  will  suppose  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  construct  an  unpretentious  group  of 
rocks,  say  8  feet  or  0  feet  in  diameter,  specially 
for  choice  alpines,  that  the  stone  available  is  of 
the  stratified  class,  and  includes  plenty  of  long 
flat  pieces,  which  are  only  a  few  inches  thick. 
I  will  further  suppose  that  the  ground  is  almost 
perfectly  flat,  and  appears  in  section,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  first  illustration  (see  sketch  No.  1) 
by  the  dotted  line  a  h,  showing  the  original 
level  of  the  ground.  My  wdy  of  proceeding  in 
this  case  would  be  as  follows  :  First  of  all  the 
rough  outline  of  the  desired  group  of  rocks 
should  be  marked  out  on  the  ground  so  as  to 
give  the  best  eflect.  As  to  shape,  perhaps  an 
oblong  would  be  best,  but  this  should  be  varied 
as  much  as  possible,  showing  bold  angular  pro- 
jections and  deep  recesses.  Circular  lines 
shoulel  be  avoided  altogether,  at  least  when 
stratified  rocks  are  used.  Unless  it  is  inteneled 
to  build  a  structure  of  considerable  height,  the 
ground  within  this  marked  space  should  be 
bodily  excavated,  say,  to  a  depth  of  about  2 
feet,  as  shown  on  sketch  No.  1  by  the  line 
c  E  D.  The  excw.- 1  d  soil,  if  of  good  quality, 
can  again  be  used  by  mixing  it  with  the  broken 
stones,  grit  and  other  soil  to  be  used  later  on. 
Perfect  drainage  is  the  next  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  unless  the  ground  should  be  of  a 
particularly  light  and  porous  nature,  this  would 
best  be  eflected  by  spreading  a  layer  of  porous 
stones,  brickbats,  etc.,  to  a  thickness  of  about 
4  inches  to  0  inches  over  the  whole  space. 
Should  the  ground  be  a  heavy  clay,  this  spread- 
ing of  stones,  &c.,  would  not  be  sufficient,  £s 
the  excavated  pit  would  hold  water  like  a  cup, 
and  care  would  have  to  be  taken  to  have  drain 
pipes  or  other  means  to  make  the  accumulation 
of  stagnant  water  beneath  the  stones  impossible. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  that  the 
sides  of  this  pit  are  not  upright,  but  slanting, 
which  is  a  matter  of  importance,  as  it  will  en- 
able us  to  place  the  foundation  stones  all  arounel 
the  boundary  of  this  pit  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  given  under  the  heading  of  "  stability," 
viz.,    resting    on    firm    ground    and    in    such 
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a  position  that  they  cannot  be  displaced 
by  the  subsequent  pressure  of  soil  and 
other  stones.  When  tlie  arrangement  of  the 
foundation  stones  forming  the  outline  of 
the  desired  rocky  group  lias  been  completed 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  the  small  stones  or  other  material 
already  put  in  as  drainage  should  receive  a 
covering  which  will  prevent  the  soil  from  get- 
ting in  between,  unless  the  ground  below  the 
line  of  excavation  (c  E  D  in  sketch  No.  1) 
shouli  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  provide  an 
additional  feeding  ground  for  the  roots  of  the 
alpines.  For  this  covering  I  generally  use  thin 
pieces  of  turf  turned  with  the  grassy  side 
downwards,  or,  if  the  rocks  are  intended  for 
plants  requiring  an  extra  degree  of  moisture, 
Sphagnum  Moss  would  be  preferable.  The 
place  so  prepared  now  receives  a  layer  of 
good  soil  about  !»  inches  thickj  The  best  for 
this  purpose  I  consider  a  mixture  of  one  part 
leaf-mould,  one  part  peat,  two  parts  loam,  and 
one  part  very  gritty  sand.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  is  rather  too  rich  a  medium  for  alpines 
accustomed  to  the  apparently  scanty  food  of 
their  native  mountains,  but  1  would  point  out 
that  this  layer  of  soil  must  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  reserve  ground,  to 
which  the  roots  can  only  have 
access  after  they  have  grown 
through  the  much  more  stony 
soil  in  the  crevices  above.  If 
the  roots  find  poor,  stony  soil 
at  the  top,  but  richer  ground 
as  they  descend,  it  will  be  an 
inducement  to  them  to  grow  as 
far  as  possible  away  from  a 
surface  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  a  changing  climate,  and  this 
is  precisely  what  we  want  them 
to  do.  The  next  layer,  say  to 
the  thickness  of  another !)  inches 
or  thereabouts,  should  be  formed 
of  stones  set  with  their  broadest 
ends  downwards,  and  so  placed 
that  they  do  not  touch  each 
other,  but  leave  between  them 
numerous  funnel-shaped  spaces, 
which  again  should  be  filled  by 
smaller  stones  and  gritty  soil 
thrown  in  alternately,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
vide between  the  pieces  of  stone  innumer- 
able little  earthy  channels  communicating  with 
the  layer  of  better  soil  below.  Aiter  this  work 
has  been  carefully  completed  all  over  the  pit, 
which  has  thus  been  filled  up  nearly  to  the 
original  level  of  the  ground,  we  are  ready  for 
constructing  the  crevices  proper.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  select  the  thinnest 
and  flattest  pieces  of  stone  at  our  disposal. 
These  are  placed  on  their  broadest  edges  almost 
in  an  upright  position,  so  as  to  leave  between 
each  two  lines  of  stones  a  deep  narrow  crevice 
about  3  inches  to  0  inches  wide  at  the  top,  but 
only  1  inch  or  2  inches  wide  at  the  bottom. 
This  funnel  shape,  as  it  were,  is  of  importance, 
as  it  allows  the  soil  to  settle  firmly  against  the 
sides  of  the  stone.  If  the  crevice  were  narrower 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  the  soil  must  na- 
turally settle,  not  against  the  stones,  but  away 
from  them,  and  a  hollow  space  fatal  to  mostalpines 
would  be  the  inevitable  result.  Sketch  No.  1 
shows  a  transverse  section  through  a  group  of 
rock  constructed  on  this  plan.  The  crevices 
themselves  are  then  filled  with  stones  and 
gritty  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  large 
number  of  crevices  within  a  crevice,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  number  of  tiny  channels 
filled  with  earth,  every  one  of  which  is  in  direct 
communication    with  the  reserve  store  of  sod 


below.  The  scale  given  on  the  illustration  (No. 
1)  plainly  shows  that  in  crevices  like  those 
marked  c,  d,  and  c,  the  plants  would  be  able  to 
send  their  roots  to  the  depth  of  at  least  4  feet, 
where  coolness  and  moisture  would  at  all  times 
be  ensured.  When  fixing  the  largest  of  the  flat 
stones  in  this  manner  it  will  be  found  diflicult 
at  first  to  keep  them  in  the  exact  position  de- 
sired, but  this  can  be  easily  done  by  temporarily 
supporting  them  with  other  stones,  which  can 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  crevices  are  filled  up 
sufliciently  high  with  the  proper  medium,  when 
they  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  safe  without 
any  other  support  ;  but  the  filling  of  the  cre- 
vices must,  of  course,  bs  done  simultaneously 
all  over  the  group.  To  prevent  the  large  stones 
which  form  a  crevice  from  settling  down,  they 
might  be  supported  here  and  there  by  smaller 
stones  resting  in  some  places  on  the  material  ; 
used  for  drainage.  The  greatest  possible  care 
is  required  in  filling  up  the  prepared  crevices 
The  small  stones  used  in  connection  with  the 
gritty  soil  to  form  the  little  earthy  channels 
above  referred  to  must  be  placed  most  care- 
fully, and  should  not  be  thrown  in  at  random 
when  they  might  fall  in  such  a  position  as  to 
obstruct  the  roots   in  their  downward  passage, 


constructed  the  quicker  must  be  the  passage 
of  the  roots  into  the  moist  and  cool  place  we 
have  provided  for  them  lower  down.  Sketch 
No.  3  shows  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  the 
mode  of  growth  of  the  roots  of  an  alpine  plant 
through  a  narrow  crevice  prepared  in  the 
manner  described.  The  proportion  between 
roots  and  plants  in  this  sketch  is  by  no  means 
exaggerated.  The  roots  of  alpines  like  to 
"  feel "  the  stone,  to  which  they  cling  tightly, 
and  if  a  crevice  canstructed  and  planted  on 
this  plan  were  examined  say  two  years  after 
planting,  it  would  be  found  that  the  small 
stones  used  for  filling  the  crevice  are  tightly 
surrounded  by  a  network  of  fibrous  roots. 

Utility  combined  with  Effect  and 
Stability. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  illus- 
tration as  shown  by  sketch  No.  1  represents 
an  arrangement  apparently  the  reverse  of  pic- 
turesque or  artistic,  but  the  above  sketch  is  a 
transverse  section  of  the  unseen  part  of  the 
work,  mostly  underground,  and  it  must  not 
for  one  moment  be  supposed  that  the  visible 
part  of  a  group  of  rocks  constructed  on  that 
principle  would  in  the  remotest  degree  resemble 


Ko.  1. — Section  shoiring  inferior  arrangement  of  group  of  I'oclis  prepareil  for  growing  choice  alpines. 


and  perhaps  even  cut  them  ofi'  altogether  from 
the  feeding  ground  provided  for  tliem.  It  will 
bs  found  an  advantage  not  to  fill  the  crevices 
completely  at  first,  but  to  leave  an  empty  space 
about  0  inches  or  0  inches  deep  from  the  top 
of  the  stones  ;  this  will  save  the  labour  of 
digging  holes  for  the  alpines,  and  will  also 
enable  us  to  add  any  particular  soil,  stones  or 
other  material  during  the  operation  of  planting, 
when  the  whole  is  filled  to  the  proper  level. 
Whether  the  small  stones  used  for  filling  the  cre- 
vices should  be  limestone  or  any  other  kind  must,of 
course,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  plants  to  be 
used.  That  the  chemical  composition  of  stones 
may  change  the  nature,  and  sometimes  even  ! 
the  colour  of  alpine  flowers  will  be  shown  ; 
later  on  when  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  planting,  but  as  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  alpines  have  a  decided  preference 
for  limestone,  we  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  using 
plenty  of  this  broken  and  limestone  chippings 
for  mixing  with  the  gritty  soil  used  for  filling 
the  greater  number  of  crevices,  adding  a  little 
chalk  or  old  mortar  for  plants  requiring  it, 
and  setting  apart  a  comparatively  smaller 
number  of  crevices  for  being  filled  with  pieces 
of  granite,  sandstone,  or  other  kinds  of  rock 
for  such  plants  as  object  to  limestone.  It  will 
be  clearly  seen  that  the  narrower  a  crevice  is 


the  stiff  and  formal  position  of  the  rocks  as 
seen  in  an  imaginary  transverse  section.  There 
is,  on  the  contrary,  plenty  of  scope  for  com- 
bining effect  with  utility  and  stability,  and  in 
practical  rock-building  these  three  essential 
qualities  must  constantly  go  hand  in  hand. 
Sketch  No.  2  (see  illustration)  would  more 
accurately  represent  the  real  appearance  of  a 
portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  same  rocky 
group  as  shown  in  sketcli  No.  1.  In  my  notes 
on  arranging  the  stones  for  efl'ect,  I  hinted  that 
rocks  built  with  stones  of  the  stratified  class 
should  more  or  less  plainly  show  the  character 
peculiar  to  that  formation.  In  sketch  No.  1 
the  little  ledges  marked  a,  b,  c,  d,  c,  f,  g, 
and  h  may  be  made  to  appear  like  distinct 
strata,  but  although  in  a  transverse  direction 
(as  shown  by  the  section  illustrated)  these  may 
show  an  almost  horizontal  position,  it  does  by 
no  means  follow  that  they  should  also  apjjear  so 
in  the  longitudinal  direction  when  seen  side- 
ways. They  may,  on  the  contrary,  show  a  con- 
siderable angle  of  elevation,  as  might  be  most 
efi'ective  or  most  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
plants  to  be  grown.  If  we  desire  to  construct 
a  group  of  rocks  somewhat  resembling  sketch 
No.  2,  we  may,  nevertheless,  arrange  the  stones 
as  shown  on  the  fi:-st  sketch,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  the  proj  ecting  outside  edges  of  the  stones 
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have  the  required  angle  of  inclination,  and  that '  they  would  never  be  allowed  to  be  overrun  by 
the  ledges,  which  are  to  appear  like  strata,  are  other  plants  of  coarser  growth.  Although 
approximately  parallel.  We  must  also  take  these  select  groups  may  be  completely  separated 
care  that  the  stones  forming  these  ledges  appear  I  from  other  parts  of  the  rock  garden  by  an 
like  continuous  layers  by  putting  them  very  i  intervening  little  ravine,  a  streamlet,  a  rocky 
closely  together,  or  by  letting  them  overlap  each  j  path,  a  grassy  bank,  or  in  a  dozen  other  ways, 
other.  When  the  stones  are  of  such  a  shape  |  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  choice  alpines 
that  they  caimot   wiU   be  jo-ned  in    this  way  i  should  not  also  find  a  place  outside  the  select 

part  proper,  viz.,  in  those  portions  of 
the  rock  garden  which  are  constructed 
on  a  somewhat  bolder  plan  and  in- 
tended for  larger  kinds  of  plants,  pro- 
vided tlie  conditions  are  favourable 
and  crevices  can  be  constructed  as 
required  by  the  alpines,  and  so  that 
the  roots  of  other  large  plants  could 
have  no  access  to  them.  If  treated  in 
this  way,  these  scattered  patches  of 
alpine  flowers  may  form  a  kind  of 
connecting  link  between  the  select 
part  and  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
rock  garden,  which  I  will  consider  in 
my  next  article.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 

QTo  be  continiied.) 


until  required  for  use  in  the  house.     Arranged  wil  h 
driei  Grasses  they  have    a    nice    appearance.— 
J.  C.  B. 
Dielytra  speotabilis  alba,  as  far  as  I  have 

seen  it,  is  ;i  poor  tbinpr,  witliout  the  freedom  or  fine 
co'our  of  the  type.  Unfortunately,  the  flowers  are 
not  rf  ally  white,  being  invariably  touched  with  a  rofe 
colour. — C. 


LILIUM  AURATUM. 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  whilst  many  gardenei  s 
fail  through  a  series  of  years  to  establish  L. 
auratum  in  the  open  ground,  one  occasionally  sees 
it  in  some  small  amateur  or  cottager's  garden  in 
robust  health.  This  fact  was  forcibly  brought  home 
to  me  on  reading  "J.  C.  C.'s  "  remarks  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Garden  on  this  subject.  "J.  C.  C." 
appears  to  have  tried  every  way  that  his  experience 
could  suggest,  and  yet  the  results  have  been  dis- 
appointing. This  is  what  is  constantly  occurring, 
and  it  therefore  is  inexplicable  that  bulbs  plar,ted 
in  ordinary  garden  soil  with  no  more  care  than 
would  be  given  to  a  common  Daffodil  should  lire 
and  increase  in  beauty  from  year  to  year.  Strange 
and  difficult  of  explanation  though  this  may  be,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  bulbs  set  out  in  this  way 
in  haphazard  fashion  will  frequently  succeed  very 
much  better  than  when  the  soil  has  been  carefully 
prepared  for  them.  Some  years  ago  a  friend 
planted  a  small  bulb  among  his  Gooseberry  bushes 
in  ordinary  kitchen  garden  soil,  not  at  all  like  what 
one  would  consider  to  be  good  for  the  Lily.  This 
bulb  waxed  in  strength,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  was  as  large  as  an  ordinary  lamp  globe, 
kothicg  was  done  to  it  in  the  way  of  top- 
dressing  all  through  that  period.  Several  such 
instances  have  at  various  times  come  under 
my  notice,  the  most  striking  being  of  recent  date. 
Our  village  blacksmith  had  a  dozen  bulbs  given 
him,  and,  being  perfectly  ignorant  of  flower  culture, 
he  set  them  in  the  ground  with  about  as  much  care  as 
he  would  give  to  a  Cabbage.  He  happened  to  put 
them  together,  and  last  summer  when  I  saw  them 
they  made  a  fine  display.  The  stems  do  not  run 
up  more  than  5  feet,  but  they  are  remarkably  ro- 
bust, carrying  on  an  average  about  ten  blooms  of 


No.  2.— Stratified  rocJcs  planted  with  alpines,  showing  a  portion      The  blue  Polyantlius.— It  is  very 
0/  the  exterior  of  the  group  represented  in  sketch  No.  1.  odd  that  whilst  we  have  had  many  blue 

Primroses,  we  have  but  one — and  that 
without  leaving  between  them  visible  crevices  j  an  old  one — blue  Polyanthus.  It  seems  to  be 
running  in  the  wrong  direction,  these  crevices  {  a  fact  that  whilst  the  Primrose  will  give  blues, 
can  be  used  for  plants  requiring  to  be  planted  it  will  not  give  real  yellows,  the  Polyaiitbus 
sideways,  or,  where  this  should  not  be  practic-  doing  the  reverse  freely.  That  fact  tends  to 
able,  they  might  be  obliterated  altogether  by  !  ^1?°^  'h^t  th«  parentage  o  eacii  section  is  very 
filling  them  with  a  mixture  consisting°of  heavy  ^'^■^>mdar.  I  saw  P'f"'^  °f  f^^,  ^'"^  J^'y^;  ^^^,^ 
,       "^r  J  Hi  -nru  i-   i,ii       flowering  m  a  frame  freely  the  other  day  at  Messrs. 

clay,  Moss  and  small  stones  When  slightly  LaWs  Sursery,  Forest  Hill.  It  does  not  seem  as 
wetted,  this  may  be  rammed  farmly  into  the  ,  ;f  anyone  had  used  this  variety  for  intercrossing, 
crevice  and  will  last  for  years.  It  would  not  Purplish  shades  in  both  Polyanthuses  and  Prim- 
do  to  leave  useless  or  objectionable  crevices  '  roses  are  not  desuable,  because  they  fade  or  burn 
open,  as  they  would  not  only  spoil  the  illusion  so  quickly  under  the  influence  of  white  frosts, 
about  continuous  strata,  but  would  also  form  a    Blues,  on  the  other  hand,  if  of  real  blue  colour  do 

nio.st  convenient  hiding-place  for  woodlice,  slugs    not  so  suffer. — A.  D.  ^ ^  _  ^^ 

and  other  pests.  By  adopting  this  system  of  Hardy  Primulas.— Only  on  well-constructed  very  fine  quality.  These  bulbs  were  planted  about 
rock-building,  all  the  arrangements  for  the  roots  rockwork,  where  some  of  the  needful  natural  con-  j  eight  years  ago,  and  I  have  just  come  from  ex- 
of  the  alpines,  as  shown  by  sketches  No.  1  and  ditions  are  furnished,  do  we  see  the  alpine  Prim-  amining  them.  I  find  that  from  three  to  tive 
No.  3,  will  be  completely  concealed.  Not  only  ,  roses  thriving  well.  Ordinarily  tliey  are  grown  in  i  strong  shoots  have  come  from  what  was  ongi°auy 
can  this  be  ea.sily  efl-ected  at  the  sides,  as  shown  '  Pots  or  pans  in  frames,  and  whilst  hardy  enough,  I  a  single  bulb,  sufiicient  proof  that  they  have  be- 
by  sketch  No.  2,  but  also  i'.t  the  ends,  where  ^^t  are  susceptible  to  harm  from 
large  flat  stones  might  be  arranged  so  as  to  excessive  rains  and  snow  thaws  A 
°    ,         1.     i      •  1,,.  1  -ii,   i.1         -1         r    very  good  selection  of  sorts  I  noticed 

run  almost  at   right   angles  with  the    sides  of    ^^JJ^^  ^^  j.„,^,t  Hill,  including  P. 

intermedia,  ciliata,  nivalis,  purpurea, 
marginata,  Clusiana,  minima  and 
others  of  this  class,  all  flowering. 
Without    doubt,    these    alpine  Prim 


the  rock,  and  giving  the  idea  as  though  the 
whole  group  were  a  block  of  stratified  rock 
severed  by  volcanic  force  from  the  block  ad- 
joining.    At    the    corners,    where    the    stones 

would  meet  at  different  angle.s,  a  slanting  or  '  roses,  when  giown  in  frames,  look 
vertical  fissure  would  be  the  result  of  this  neatest  planted  in  pans  and  inter- 
arrangement  ;  but  this  will  be  found  an  excel-  mixed  with  some  of  the  mossy  Saxi- 
lent  home  for  one  of  the  many  alpines  requir-  frages.  Very  pretty  for  this  purpose 
ing  such  a  position.  are  Saxifraga  hypnoides  vanegata, 
4.  i,  ..  ..  ,  .  [having  small  creamy  foliage,  and  S. 
By  careful  attention  to  the  hints  here  given,  |  luteo-purpurea,  having  lemon-coloured 

rocks  may   be   constructed   which   will  appear    flowers A  D 

not  only  picturesque  and  true  to  Nature,  but  ^^^'^^^^^^^^   roseum  is   one   of 

which    possess    at    the    same   time    the    most  ji^f  ^^"^''^f  the   Everlasting  Flowers, 

essential  re.iuirements  for  the  growth  of  choice  ^  ^^^   ^   charming  effect   if   grown 

alpine   plants,  which,  when   once   established,  ;„     ^   mass,   and   the  flowers    retain 

will  take    care  of  themselves   for    many  years  their  bright  colour  for  a  considerable 

and  delight  us  with  an  abundance  of  brilliant  period.    The  white  variety  I  consider 

flowers,  that  wOl  more  than  compensate  us  for  one    of    the  best    annuals  we    have, 

the  pains  we  took  in   providing   theui  with  a  the  colour  being  so  pure.    A  mass  of 

suitable    home.     The   number    of    such    rocky  this  where  hundreds   of   blooms   are 

groups  specially  constructed  for  choice  alpines  expanded  in    the  bright   sun   has  a 

must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  size  of  the  rock  striking  appearance.   The  double  varie- 


Nn.  i.— Section  shou-ing  roots  of  alpines  compelled  to  grow 
doicjiwards,  where  the  soil  would  be  cool  and  7iwist. 


garden,  but,  however  numerous   they  may  be     t'^s     are    very    pretty,  but    the     seed    1     nave 
the   principle    of   construction    should,  in   my    bi'^*^'''"  obtained  has   not    given   more   tl 


ban   20 
Either  these   double 


opinion,    be.  the    same     no    matter    how  th/y    l^^^^^^fe ''rot'\e'ir"horoughlv    fixed    or     I 

might  vary  in  size  and  shape,  or  whether  the    ^^^^    ^^^^    unfortunate    with    the     seed.      For 

stone    used    is    of    the    stratified     or    of    the    winter  decoration    these    Acrocliniums  are   very 

Igneous    class    of    rock.s.     In    all    cases    these    i,ood  but  the  flowers  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  they    """\"""' ■-'■"--■",-";'"„  ^nmi^tr  tbroueh  "the 

groups  should    form    the    most    accessible  and    ^re  ^ell  expanded,  or  the  colour   goes   early   in  :  sent  '-'^''"11,^,''  '^°°%^J'^°Z^f^'^^^^ 

most   select   part   of    the    rock    garden,   where    winter.     They  should  be  hungup  in  a  cool  shed    manure  coveung   Neiy  stion^ly  witu    tnai    ueep 


come  thoroughly  established,  and  are  evidently  as 
happy  here  in  a  Surrey  cottager's  garden  as  they 
are  in  their  native  country.  Would  it  be  believed 
that  every  winter  they  are  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  rank  horse  manure,  the  very  thing  that  ex- 
perienced Lily  growers  have  so  often  said  is  the 
orst  that  can  be  used  for  this  Lily  !     Tn  the  nre- 
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tinge  of  red  in  them  that  they  only  have  when  the 
bulbs  and  roots  are  in  the  best  condition.  The 
soil  is  rather  light,  having  that  black  appearance 
which  it  takes  after  being  cropped  with  vegetables 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  should  say  that  this  gar- 
den has  been  under  cultivation  for  quite  a  cen- 
tury, and  in  every  case  where  I  have  found  this 
Lily  retaining  its  vigour  for  a  lengthened  period 
the  soil  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years.  It  is 
just  possible  that  ground  which  has  been  worked 
about  a  long  time  is  better  fitted  for  some  Lilies  than 
the  maiden  loam  and  freshly-dug  peat  that  are  con- 
sidered the  right  thing  for  L.  auratum,  L.  speciosum 
and  some  other  kinds.  In  any  case  the  experiment 
could  be  easily  tried  where  carefully  prepared  com- 
posts have  failed  to  induce  longevity.  Of  one  thing 
I  feel  assured,  i.e.,  that  L.  auratum,  speciosum  va- 
rieties and  longiflorum,in  common  with  candidum, 
love  a  gritty  soil.  The  roots  come  through  our 
damp  winters  much  better  in  sandy  soils  and 
the  bulbs  themselves  are  less  likely  to  decay. 
Experienced  Lily  growers  generally  recommend 
rather  deep  planting  and  a  shaded  position. 
I  wonder  whether  if  in  our  cool,  moist  climate 
this  is  quite  the  right  thing  to  do.  In  very 
light  sandy  peat  and  in  elevated  situations,  I 
should  say  the  bulbs  may  be  safely  set  quite  G 
inches  in  the  ground  ;  indeed,  they  would  probably 
be  benefited  thereby,  owing  to  the  greater  amount 
of  moisture  available  for  the  roots  during  the 
summer  months.  In  low-lying  situations  alid  in 
the  colder  districts  of  this  country,  I  doubt  if  the 
bulbs  can  mature  sufficiently  if  deeply  buried  or 
if  placed  where  they  cannot  feel  the  influence  of 
the  sun's  warmth.  The  bulbs  above  mentioned  as 
having  done  so  well  are  not  more  than  3  inches 
under  the  surface,  and,  although  sheltered  from 
easterly  and  northerly  winds,  they  get  the  full  sun 
during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  Provided 
the  roots  can  get  abundance  of  moisture,  it  does 
not  seem  to  matter  how  much  sun  the  plants  get. 

J.  C.  B. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Work  indirectly  associated  with  flower  garden 
operations  that  has  occupied  attention  during  the 
past  week  has  been  the  examination  and  repair, 
where  these  were  necessary,  of  all  home-made 
structures  used  in  the  hardening-oli'  process. 
Where  sufficient  cool  houses  and  pits  are  not 
available,  such  structures  are  very  useful  in  a 
garden.  Besides  affording  temporary  shelter  to 
summer-bedding  plants,  they  are  respectively 
occupied  at  other  times  by  Azaleas,  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Strawberries,  Viola  cuttings,  or  the  earliest 
pricked-out  batch  of  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and 
Brussels  Sprouts.  The  skeleton  frames  are  'made 
of  Fir  poles  with  cross  pieces  sufficiently  strong 
to  bear  the  weight  of  cloths,  whilst  the  enclosed 
pits  are  formed  by  driving  in  pieces  of  quartering 
at  intervals  of  about  6  feet  and  fastening  boards 
on  either  side,  the  pit  itself  being  made  of  the 
necessary  width  to  allow  for  the  particular  cover- 
ing material  used.  There  is  nothing  better  for 
this  purpose  than  the  dressed  canvas  cloths  and 
old  lights,  or  even  stout  laths  will  be  quite  sufti- 
cient  to  keep  the  covering  in  position  and  clear  of 
the  plants.  With  such  accommodation,  late 
vineries  or  Peach  houses  may  be  cleared  of  bedding 
stuff  by  the  middle  of  March. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots. -If  there  are 
certain  posiions  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  dwelling  house,  or  on  lawns  where  groups 
of  plants  are  required  during  the  summer  months, 
zonal  Pelargoniums  must  be  largely  relied  on) 
especially  if  the  situations  are  somewhat  bleak  and 
exposed,  and  plants  that  were  propagated  twelve 
months  ago  for  winter  floweiiug,  and  that  fur- 
nished a  goodly  supply  of  bloom  during  the  dull 
months,  may  be  used  again  for  summer  work 
We  store  them  away  on  shelves  in  a  cool  house 
withholding  water  from  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary until  the  present  time.  Now  they  are  taken 
and  headed  back,  and,  after  the  old  soil  has  been 
removed  to  a  depth  of  some  .3  inches,  top-dressed 
with  some  good  loam   with    which   a   fair    pro- 


portion of  artificial  manure  has  been  incorporated. 
The  plants  get  a  start  in  a  little  warmth  and  make 
capital  stuff  by  the  beginning  of  May,  and  with 
liberal  feeding  will  flower  well  all  the  summer. 
They  make  very  pretty  groups  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  Palms  in  the  way  of  foliage  and  a  slight 
mixture  of  such  taller  things  as  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis,  Gaultonia  camlicans,  and  Francoa  ramosa. 
There  are  so  many  good  things  now  in  zonals,  that 
to  give  a  list  of  all  those  suitable  for  the  purpose 
under  consideration  would  occupy  far  too  much 
space.  We  grow  nearly  fifty  varieties,  and  nearly 
all,  both  single  and  double,  might  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  free  bloomers,  compact  in  habit,  of  good 
constitution,  and  fine  alike  in  pip  and  truss. 

Boxes  and  vases.— If  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
vide plants  for  these  as  suggested  some  weeks  ago, 
they  should  now  be  thoroughly  good  stuff,  and  it 
there  is  a  double  set  of  boxes,  i.e.,  for  winter  and 
summer  work,  the  latter  may  be  planted  at  once. 
I  am  always  a  little  diffident  about  trying  novel- 
ties in  connection  with  this  particular  branch  of 
flower  gardening;  boxes  and  vases  want  to  be  so 
thoroughly  well  furnished,  that  any  miffy  subjects 
should  always  be  excluderl.  We  shall,  however, 
dot  in  a  tew  plants  here  and  there  this  year  of  the 
new  Butterfly  Pea,  and  if  it  gives  promise  of  being 
satisfactory,  its  immediate  neighbours  can  be  cut 
out  to  give  room.  Two  faces  are  often  required  for 
window  boxes,  and  where  this  is  so,  they  want 
carefully  planting.  It  is  often  advisable  to  let  the 
inner  face  consist  largely  of  scented  plants,  one 
box,  perhaps,  of  Mignonette,  another  of  Harrison's 
Musk,  another  of  Heliotrope,  alternating  with  the 
woolly  Gnaphalium,  Mangles'  Pelargonium  and 
lemon-scented  Verbena  (kept  pinched)  and  such 
like.  Begonias  and  Petunias  also  make  grand  box 
plants,  either  entirely  by  themselves  or  with  a 
centre  row  of  some  free-flowering  Fuchsias.  Mar- 
guerites, both  the  yellow  and  the  white,  are  often 
in  considerable  request  and  will  monopolise  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  box,  with  the  addition  of  some 
trailing  plants,  of  which,  as  previously  suggested, 
about  the  best  are  the  most  trailing  of  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  and  the  Campanulas.  Apro- 
pos of  the  Marguerites,  young  plants  must  be 
dewed  over  occasionally  with  a  we  k  solution  cf 
paraffin  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  fly  that  is 
responsible  for  that  destructive  maggot.  I  may 
add  that  in  all  matters  connected  with  vase,  win- 
dow-box or  pan  planting,  or  anything  that,  being 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion, 
is  constantly  under  the  eye,  the  aim  should  be  to 
study  individual  tastes  and  do  the  thing  thoroughly 
and  well,  whether  it  be  in  masses  of  bright  colour 
or  in  quieter  arrangements. 

Daffodils.— This  is  an  early  Daffodil  season, 
especially  where  the  bulbs  have  been  partially 
(naturally)  protected,  and  it  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  note  the  difference  in  time  of  flower- 
ing between  those  quite  out  in  the  open  and  in 
sheltered  nooks  on  the  pleasure  ground.  One  large 
clump  of  obvallaris  protected  by  a  good  layer  of 
autumn  leaves  broke  early  and  very  strongly 
through  the  soil,  and  was  a  mass  of  flower  quite 
early  in  the  month.  Some  few  seasons  back,  when 
naturalising  Daffodils  in  our  pleasure  grounds,  a 
special  feature  was  the  clothing  of  bare  spaces  un- 
der evergreen  Oaks  and  Lebanon  Cedars  with  masses 
of  Hypericum  dotted  over  with  the  old  double 
Daffodil,  and  although  (the  soil  and  situation  not 
being  altogether  to  their  liking)  they  have  not 
done  so  well  here  as  in  other  more  favourable  sites, 
the  result  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  We  cut 
over  in  good  time  the  old  foliage  of  the  Hypericum, 
so  that  the  Daffodils,  instead  of  making  their  way 
through  tall  old  stems  that  would  in  a  measure 
hide  them  from  view,  come  up  above  a  carpet  of 
bronzy  green,  the  tint  almost  peculiar  to  the  young 
growth  of  the  St.  John's  Wort.  Nearly  all  tree  and 
shrub  life  has  also  felt  the  influence  of  these  genial 
early  days  of  March.  Ribes  aureum  is  at  the  time 
of  writing  (March  13)  in  full  flower  ;  this  makes  a 
pretty  group  contrasted  with  the  better-known 
sanguineum,  and  is,  I  think,  even  more  powerfully 
scented  than  that  variety.  Prunus  Pissardi  is  well 
in  flower  on  a  sheltered  slope,  also  Forsythia  sus- 
pensa  and  the  buds  of  Spiraja  prunifolia  fl.-pl.  are  on 


the  point  of  bursting  on  a  south  wall  in  the  flower 
garden.  The  white  form  of  Pyrus  japonioa  has 
already  half  its  blooms  expanded  and  is  making 
a  grand  show.  I  think  it  is  a  little  earlier  than  the 
common  japonica.  We  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  dry  week  just  passed  to  run  the  hoe  through 
the  herbaceous  border.=,  and  in  some  cases  whers 
very  troublesome  weeds,  as  Couch  Grass,  the 
equally  objectionable  ground  Elder  and  wild  Con- 
volvulus are  showing  their  points,  the  aid  of  the 
fork  is  called  in.  In  acquiring  new  stock  if  it  bs 
in  clumps,  one  often  gets  the  benefit  of  a  bit  of 
one  of  these  foes,  and  if  it  happens  to  escape  the 
eye  at  planting  time  it  is  not  easily  dislodged.  If 
any  herbaceous  plants  whose  root-action  and 
tenacity  in  holding  fast  to  their  position  are  almost 
on  a  par  with  the  weeds  mentioned  above  were 
autumn-lifted,  the  ground  will  want  forking  more 
than  once  before  other  things  are  planted,  or  one 
will  be  sure  of  a  mixture.  I  noticed  to-day  some 
vacant  spots  from  which  Hemerocallis  flava  and 
Achillea  rosea  were  cleared,  and  found  many  odd 
bits  of  both  these  holdfast  plants  making  their 
appearance.  Outlying  shrubberies  of  deciduous- 
flowering  shrubs  that  were  slightly  pruned  and 
partially  cleaned  back  in  the  winter  have  also  had 
the  hoe  run  through  them.  Here  at  convenient, 
spaces  between  the  shrubs  we  make  a  point  of 
growing  a  few  tall-flowering,  common  plants  that 
in  their  respective  seasons  come  in  admirably  for 
tall  vases.  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis.  Foxgloves  in 
variety,  Lilium  tigrinum,  and  Lilium  candidum 
are  examples  of  these.  With  respect  to  the  last- 
named,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  if  there  is  any 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  disease,  it  is 
well  to  take  early  precautions  and  dust  occasionally 
with  anti-fungoid.  One  often  saves  the  spikes  of 
bloom  by  this  means  even  if  the  foliage  is  badly 
affected.  E.  Buekell. 

Clajvmoitt, 


A  BORDER  OF  DAFFODILS. 

Few   more  charming  pictures  can  be   seen  in  a 
garden  than  a  border  of  Daft'odils  skirting  an  old- 
fashioned  brick  wall.     A  border  full  of  Daffodils 
one  never  tires  of,  especially  if  a  number  of  varie- 
ties is  in  the  collection,  and  extending  the  season 
of    flowers  from  the  time  of  N.   pallidus  prsecox 
until  the  last  of  the  Poet's  Narciss  have  faded. 
Those  who  visit  the  Royal  Gar.lens,  Kew,  during 
the    next  few  weeks  should    see  the  border  of 
Daffodils  in  the  her'oaceous  ground,  which  may  be 
now    approached    from   the   recently  constructed 
way  from  the  fine  rock  garden.    The  broad  border 
that  skirts  the  old-fashioned  wall  is  given  up  to 
the  various  forms  of  Narcissi  in  the  spring  months, 
and  a   succession   of  flowers  ensured  by  planting 
between   the  bulbs   masses  of  the   best  annuals. 
This  border  is  a  picture  of  colour  from  now  on- 
wards, and  is  an  object  lesson  in  Daffodils  to  those 
who  wish    to  know   more  about  their   favourite 
flowers.     Each  section  of  the  Narcissus  is  repre- 
sented by  large   clumps  of    the    finest   varieties 
side  by  side,  so  that  one  may  readily  make  com- 
parisons as  to  the  difference  between  the  several 
varieties  and  their  value  for  making  a  brave  dis- 
play of  colour  in  the  garden.     It  is  not  everyone 
that  cares  to  wade  through  five  or  six  hundred 
varieties,  many  of  them  distinct  in  name  only.     A 
large   break   of   the    hybrid   N.    Bernardi  will  be 
noticed  for  its  extreme  variability.     N.  Bernardi 
was  found  by  Mr.  Barr  growing  with   N.  poeticus 
and  N.   Ajax  variiformis.     Several    double  kinds 
are    now    in    full    bloom ;   also   the    pleasing    N, 
tridymus,    a    very    distinct    Narciss,    dwarf   and 
free,  its   flowers   of  a  good  yellow   colour.     The 
milky-while  N.  cernuus  was  pleasing  at  the  foot 
of    the    wall,   and   this    illustrates   bow   carefully 
the    border   was    planted,   as   it   is  in   the  drier, 
more    sheltered   spots   that   such   forms   as    this 
succeed    most    satisfactorily.     Note    was    made 
also  of  N.  Nelsoni,  a  very  fine  type,  and  a  form  of 
N.  pallidus  prajcox  named  asturicus.     It  is,  like 
the  parent,  very  early,  and  most  charming  when 
seen  at  the  base  of  a  wall,  the  bulbs  succeeding 
well  in  the  light  soil  and  warm  position.      The 
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flowers  are  of  refined  expresiion,  pale  in  colour 
and  almost  white,  but  with  a  tinge  of  sulphur- 
yellow.  To  get  effect  one  wants  boM  flowers,  and 
aaiongst  the  forms  in  bbom  on  this  border  of 
Daft'oiiils  is  spuiius  coronatus,  which  bears  a 
splendid  trumpet,  broad,  and  of  the  richest  yellow 
colour.  Golden  Spur  is  well  known  for  it.s  richl.v- 
coloured  flowers  and  earliness,  and  mention  may 
also  be  made  of  two  very  good  early-blooming 
D.iffodils,  Golden  Plover  and  Henry  Irving.  Both 
have  bold,  hanisome  trumpets,  very  rich  yellow  in 
colour  and  showy,  a  tina  contrast  to  the  broad 
segments.  A  colony  of  dwarf  forms  added  to  the 
beauty  of  this  border  early  in  the  season.  N. 
cyclamineus,  N.  minor,  N.  nanus,  and  others  are 
in  bloom,  and  if  a  charming  kind  is  required  for 
edging  or  to  form  a  perfect  mat  of  flowers,  choose 
N.  minor.  It  is  a  d.iinty  type,  flowering  so  freely 
th;it  the  leaves  are  almost  hidden  beneath  the 
golden  flowers.  These  brief  notes  upon  a  very 
interesting:  feature  at  Kew  may  be  of  value  to 
readers  of  The  Garden  who  wish  to  know  more 
about  the  Narcissi  than  may  be  gathered  from 
private  places,  and  have  no  desire  to  walk  through 
acres  of  them  in  some  of  our  great  nurseries. 
But  at  Kew  they  are  conveniently  gathered  to- 
gether for  study,  and  at  the  same  lime  botanical 
arrangement  has  not  sacrificed  the  beauty  of  the 
border. 


DELPHINIUM  GRANDIFLORUM 

BRECKI. 

The  plant  represented  in  the  engraving  on 
page  200  was  just  2  feet  1  inch  above 
the  pot,  and  being  grown  in  a  pot  under  glass 
its  tendency  would  be  to  become  drawn.  This 
is  without  e.xception  the  most  charming  blue 
Larkspur  in  cultivation  either  for  planting  in 
the  mass  or  for  cutting.  It  was  raised  over 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  late  Hon.  Joseph 
Breck.  It  is  of  very  dwarf  habit,  bushy  and 
compact,  and  will  keep  on  blooming  for  several 
months.     The  colour  is  a  very  dark  blue. 

The  Nurseries,  Uawiek.  J.  Fokbes. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWEB. 


A  note  on  Pentstemons. — I  am  afraid  I  must 
break  a  lance  iu  favour  of  Peutstemon  Richardsoni  as 
against  P.  dill'usus.  I  consider,  as  I  have  seen  this, 
that  the  former  is  the  best  in  habit,  duratiou,  free 
flowei-ing,  and  even  colour.  I  have  grown  it  many 
years,  but  it  never  seed.s.  P.  JifFusus  does,  both 
here  aud  at  Cambridge  and  in  many  other  places. — 
W.  T.,  Ipawich. 

Harrison's  Musk. — I  find  no  difliculty  in 
keeping  the  roots  of  this  through  the  winter  if 
lifted  in  the  autumn,  placed  in  ordinary  cutting 
boxes  in  rather  sandy  soil,  and  kept  fairly  dry  in 
a  frost-proof  pit  or  frame.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  thebo.tes  are  placed  in  a  vinery  just  started. 
Here  young  shoots  qaickly  spring  up  and  make 
sturdy  cuttings.  I  employ  this  Musk  rather  largely 
for  carpeting. — E.  M. 

Iris  persica  purpurea  is  an  interesting  va- 
riety ami  very  distinct.  A  number  of  bulbs  were 
resently  in  bloom  at  Tottenham,  the  flowers  similar 
to  those  of  the  species  in  form,  but  of  a  warm  rose- 
purple  colour,  with  yellow  on  the  falls.  It  is  not 
so  pretty  as  the  type,  but  the  lover  of  these  early- 
flowering  Irises  who  wishes  for  a  collection  should 
have  it,  as  it  is  remarkably  distinct.  As  in  the 
type,  the  flowers  are  fragrant,  but  not  so  strongly 
scented.  One  point  in  its  favour  is  thrit  it  is 
hardier  than  the  type,  whilst  the  growth  is  more 
vigorous  and  the  flowers  are  produce  1  rather  ear- 
lier. We  are  indebted  to  Max  Leichtlin  for  it,  he 
having  introduced  it  from  Asia  Minor  in  the  year 
1889.  When  planted  in  the  open,  select  a  sheltered 
position  and  a  warm  light  soil. 

Hardy  Primulas  are  commencing  to  flower 
freely,  aud  already  a  few  species  are  in  perfection. 


On  the  rockery  at  KewP.denticulata  is  in  full  bloom, 
and  P.  rosea  is  opening  its  crimson-rose  flowers  on 
plants  in  biggy  soil.  This  species  loves  moisture, 
and  is  pretty  by  the  side  of  water  when  planted 
freely.  The  finest  species  now  in  flower  is  1'. 
Clusiana,  of  which  there  is  a  dense  mass  on  the 
rockery  on  a  sloping  position,  where  the  soil  is 
sandy  and  the  position  sunny.  Stagnant  moisture 
is  fatal,  and  bits  of  sandstone  about  the  collars  of 
the  plants  are  helpful.  A  good  group  of  P.  Clusi- 
an.a  is  a  pleasing  picture  on  a  March  day,  the 
large  rose-purple  flowers  being  produced  abun- 
<iantly  and  making  a  fine  show  of  colour.  In  the 
hardy  pl.-int  house  we  noticed  in  bloom  P.  caly- 
cina  and  Ihe  charming  P.  pubescens  alba  very  fine 
in  a  large  pan,  the  flowers  pure  white  except  for  a 
tint  of  lemon  coljur  in  the  ce.itre. 


Orchids. 


DENDROBIUiVI  LITUIFLORUM. 
I  AM  in  receipt  of  flowers  of  a  fine  variety  of 
this  species  from  Mr.  G.  Laniont.  He  says, 
"The  flowers  .sent  are  from  a  plant  brought 
home  by  me  a  year  or  two  ago  from  Upper 
Assam.  Many  of  the  stems  are  nearly  :!  feet 
long,  and  it  now  has  nearly  200  blooms  open. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  plant  ?  Can  you 
tell  me  the  name  ?  Hanging  in  my  stove  it  is 
very  beautiful."  The  name  is  given  above,  and 
such  a  plant  as  described  having  nearly  200 
flowers  upon  it  must  be  very  charming.  It  is  a 
magnificent  variety  of  this  beautiful  kind, 
which  in  the  earlier  days  of  Orchid  growing 
was  known  by  the  name  of  D.  Hanburyanum, 
it  being  so  named  by  Reichenbach  through  its 
first  flowering  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hanbury  ;  but  I  think  Lindley's  name  of  litui- 
ttorura  was  published  first,  so  the  German  pro- 
fessor's name  becomes  a  synonym.  It  remained 
rare  in  collections  in  this  country  until  1872- 
73,  when  I  received  a  large  consignment  of  it 
from  Upper  Assam.  Amongst  these  was  a  plant 
having  pure  white  flowers.  This,  however,  did 
not  long  survive  the  journey.  This  form  I  saw 
a  short  time  ago  growing  in  the  Burford  Lodge 
collection  under  the  name  of  candidum.  In  a 
year  or  two  after  this  D.  lituiflorum  was  again 
introduced  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  and 
with  it  a  short,  erect  growing  plant  bearing  a 
similar  flower,  which  obtained  the  varietal 
name  of  Freemani.  D.  lituiflorum  is  a  pen- 
dent species,  some  of  the  stems  of  the  plants 
imported  by  me  having  been  each  3  feet  and  4 
feet  in  length.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  hang- 
ing basket  or  pot,  but  the  basket  will  be  the 
more  suitable.  The  basket  should  be  well 
drained,  using  for  soil  living  Sphagnum  Moss 
and  a  little  good  brown  peat  fibre.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  its  growing  season, 
plenty  of  water  must  be  given  it  at  the  roots 
and  a  liberal  allowance  overhead,  as  I  find  it  is 
very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  and 
black  thrips,  and  it  these  get  a  hold  they  soon 
cause  much  injury.  At  the  end  of  the  growing 
season  much  less  water  will  be  necessary,  and 
the  plants  must  be  moved  to  cooler  quarters. 
Sufficient  moisture  will  be  necessary,  however, 
to  keep  the  stem-like  pseudo  -  bulbs  from 
shrivelling.  It  will  shed  its  leaves  and  the  buds 
will  push  out  from  the  pseudo-bulbs  usually  in 
the  month  of  April,  when  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  warmer  position  and  receive  more  water 
again,  when  the  flowers  will  swell  out  and  ex- 
pand in  all  their  beauty.  The  plants  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  are  past  should  be  re-surfaced 
and  started  into  growth.  There  are  one  or  two 
reasons  why  this  plant  is  scarce.  One  is  from 
growing  it  upon  a  block  of  wood  and  neglecting 


it  in  the  matter  of  watering,  when  the  growths 
dwindle  away  atid  die.  Another  reason  is  from 
expo.sing  it  to  the  full  sunshine,  which  it  can- 
not stand.  Tlie  plant  requires  abundance  of 
light,  but  it  must  be  shaded  from  the  glaring 
rays  of  the  sun.  If  this  plant  is  kept  well 
drained  and  the  Moss  and  peat  about  it  in  a 
sweet  aud  sound  condition,  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  live  as  long  as  D.  nobile. 

Wm.  HufiH  GowER. 


Dendrobium  sulcatum.— W.  H.  Burt  sends 
a  truss  of  bloom  asking  if  it  is  not  D.  densiflorum. 
It  is  not,  the  raceme  being  much  shorter  and  the 
individual  flowers  smaller  than  those  of  D.  densi- 
florum ;  the  flowers,  too,  differ  somewhat  in  shape 
and  colour,  but  the  habit  is  quite  distinct.  D. 
sulcatum  has  flattened  stems  from  9  inches  to  a 
foot  long.  These  are  much  ribbed  and  bear  near 
the  summit  several  good-sized  deep  green  leaves. 
It  is  not  so  desirable  a  plant  as  D.  densiflorum 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  but  as  a  distinct 
species  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  any  collec- 
tion. The  plant  comes  from  Northern  India  where 
it  was  first  found  by  Gibson  now  nearly  sixty  years 
ago. — W. 

Lselia  h.arpophylla. — John  Fuller  senls  me 
a  box  of  blooms  of  this  spacies,  saying  the  plants 
producing  them  have  all  been  grown  in  the  cool 
house  with  the  Odontoglossums.  This  I  do  not 
doubt  in  the  least,  for  I  believe  in  keeping  this 
species  somewhat  cool.  I  have  frequently  seen 
this  Orchid  grown  with  other  cool  house  plants, 
but  Mr.  Brown,  in  charge  of  Mr.  White's  collec- 
tion at  Arddarroch,  lately  sent  me  a  spike  bearing 
six  splendid  flowers.  None  of  Mr.  Fuller's  spikes 
have  more  than  three  flowers,  and  if  this  is  brought 
about  through  reducing  the  temperature,  then  I 
say  that  a  slight  increase  is  highly  beneficial.  I 
have  been  shown  plants  of  this  species  which  had 
been  subjectei  to  several  degrees  of  frost.  These 
flowered,  but  I  am  sure  they  never  produced  spikes 
bearing  half-a-dozen  bloams. — G. 

Dandrobiums  from  Rawtenstall — From 
"  J.  G.  R."  comes  a  collection  of  these  bright  and 
beautiful  flowers  for  an  opinion.  Among  them  is 
Wardianum  candidum,  a  beiiutiful  flower,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  the  purest  while,  as  is  also  the 
lip,  saving  the  base,  which  has  the  usual  deep 
orange  and  the  two  deep  eye-like  spots.  This 
form  is  wrongly  named  album  ;  the  true  album  is 
quite  destitute  oE  the  eye-like  spots.  D.  nobile 
elegans  is  a  fine  flower,  having  a  deal  of  colour  in 
the  sepals  and  petals  and  a  deep  blotch  of  maroon 
in  the  lip.  No.  3  is  similar  to  the  last  named  va- 
riety, but  is  a  finer  flower,  being  larger  and  more 
heavily  marked.  No.  4,D.Backhousianumsuperbum, 
is  a  brilliant  form,  with  very  deep  and  brightly 
coloured  sepals  and  petals.  No.  5,  Cooksnni,  is  a  mag- 
nificent flower,  the  two  petals  heavily  coloured 
similar  to  the  lip.  No.  0,  D.  Sanderianura,  is  a  very 
bright  and  handsome  form.  No.  12  is  album,  a 
white  form  of  the  species,  but  not  so  handsome  as 
albescens,  recently  received  from  Mr.  Evans,  of 
Bristol.  The  above  are  all  varieties  of  nobile,  and 
very  grand  and  handsome  they  are.  No.  8,  n.  splen- 
didissimum.  is  not  so  fine  a  form  as  one  recently 
received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Handley.  No.  9  seems  to 
be  a  form  of  Ainsworthi,  and  X0..II,  cbrysodiscus,  is 
a  poor  form  of  this  hybrid— at  least,  I  recently  saw 
it  much  finer  with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  its  raiser. 
These  Howers  serve  to  show  what  a  splendid  dis- 
play these  plants  must  make.  The  form  of  D. 
crassinode  album  I  fail  to  find  amongst  them,  al- 
though I  see  the  name  on  the  list.  I  should  also 
be  glad  to  know  the  name  by  which  No.  3  is 
known. — W. 

Orchids  from  Cheltenliam. — Mr.  Cypher,  of 
the  Queen's  Road  Nursery,  sends  me  some  richly 
coloured  forms  of  Odontoglossum  Rossi,  the  sepals 
more  or  less  deeply  banded  with  chestnut-brown, 
the  upper  half  of  the  petals  and  the  lip  pure  white. 
These  flowers  individually  measure  fully  3  inches 
across.  With  these  are  some  very  large  and  excel- 
lent varieties  of   the   old  favourite   Dendrobium 
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nobile.  Amongst  them  is  a  very  light  variety  with 
large  flowers,  having  ,ivery  deep  maroon  blotch  at 
the  base  of  the  lip.  D.  nobile  pendulum  is  a  fine 
well-marked  flower,  remarkable  for  the  very  long 
footstalks.  Some  flowers,  too,  of  a  large-flowered 
form  of  D.  Findlayanum,  with  a  deep  yellow  lip, 
the  bright  orange-yellow-flowered  D.  fimbriatum 
and  itu  variety  oculatum  are  also  included.  Blooms 
also  of  Odontoglossum  Cervantesi  and  its  variety 
decorum,  of  fine  size  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
colour,  were  also  sent.— G. 

A  charming  Dendrobium  in  bloom  in  the 
Orchid  house  at  Kew  is  D.  cretaceum  roseum,  which 
IS  grown  near  the  glass,  and  the  leafless  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  smothered  with  the  tenderly  coloured 
flo"^!"?-  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rose,  and  the 
bold  lip  of  a  primrose  colour  margined  with  soft 
pink.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Den- 
drobiums,  very  free  and  cheerful  in  colour.  The 
type  IS  a  native  of  the  Eist  Indies,  has  white 
flowers,  which  appe.irin  the  summer  months. 

Dendrobium  amethystoglossum.-"  B.J.M." 
sends  a  part  of  a  raceme  of  this  plant  which  he 
siys  came  from  the  Philippines  last  year.  It  was 
from  the  same  islands  Messrs.  Veitch  received  it 
about  twenty  years  ago.  I  have  seen  the  plant  in 
one  or  two  collections.  It  always  struck  me  as 
being  very  ugly  and  the  racemes  short.  The 
flowers  are  small,  individually  about  U  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  and  the  base  of  the 
ip  pure  ivory-white,  the  front  portion  of  the 
lip  of  a  clear  rich  bright  purple.  The  plant  still 
renaains  scarce  in  this  country.  The  flowers  appear 
to  last  a  considerable  time  when  cut  and  placed  in 
water.— W.  H.  G. 

Cjrmbidium  eburneum.— This  plant  is  now 
blooming  freely  at  Cheam  Park,  the  specimen  hav- 
ing about  eight  large  ivory-white  flowers  expanded. 
I  was  told  it  had  had  more,  but  that  some  had  been 
out.  This  plant  sometimes  produces  two  and  three 
flowers  upon  a  single  stem,  but  I  think  they  have 
a  nobler  effect  when  produced  singly.  The  whole 
flower  is  pure  ivory-white,  saving  a  stain  of  yellow 
on  the  lip.  The  plant  should  be  potted  in  good 
light  turfy  loam  and  peat.  In  the  summer  time  it 
may  be  grown  in  the  coolest  house,  placing  it  in 
the.Cattleya  house  during  our  coolest  months,  when 
It  flowers.— W.  H.  G. 


SHOBT  NOTES.—  ORCHIBS. 


Cattleya  Sohrcederae.— This  is  now  blooming 
very  frpely  in  Mr.  Jacomb's  garden  at  Cheam  Park 
This  plant,  figured  m  The  Garden,  July  11,  1891,  is 
very  distinct,  the  flowers  even  being  sweeter  scented 
than  those  of  the  variety  chocoensis,  which  usually  is 
considered  the  most  fragrant  of  all  the  Trianse  Eeetion. 

Cattleya  Trianse.— From  Mr.  Carr,  Croydon 
Lodge,  come  two  fine  forms  of  this  plant  asking  for 
names.  I  am  unable  to  name  every  flower  that  comes 
under  my  notice  ;  suffice  it  to  say  they  are  both  ex- 
ceptionally good  varieties.  The  Dendrobium  nobile 
flowers  from  the  same  grower  are  also  very  good  but 
they  are  exceeded  in  size  and  brightness  of  colour  bv 
others  now  to  hand. — W. 

Chysis  bracteseens.— I  have  received  flowers 
ot  this  plant  from  .several  readers.  I  recently  saw  a 
plant  bo.ariug  eight  trusses  of  lis  lari?e  pure  white 
flowers,  whicli  are  stained  vrith  yellow  on  the  hp  I 
do  not  know  why  the  varieties  of  Chysis  are  not  more 
popu  ar,  as  they  flower  freely.  Each  shoot,  if  sufli- 
ciently  strong,  furnishes  a  truss  of  bloom,  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  being  of  good  size,  very  showy,  and  last- 
mg  a  long  time  m  perfection.  Tlie  varieties  of  Chysis 
renuire  the  heat  of  the  Cattleya  house.— W.  H.  G. 

Phaius  tuberculosus.— Mr.  Kerslake,  in  reclv 
to  my  inquiry  m  last  week's  issue  as  to  how  be  grows 
this  plant,  says  that  he  uses  a  mixture  of  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  good  brown  fibrous  peat.  The  plants  hung 
"f  "f^I  t  "  ™pf-gl?-?s  OTC<-  a  heated  tank  of  water,  are 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  lightly 
syringed  twice  m  the  day,  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
also  being  given  to  tlieir  roots.  The  temperature 
ranges  from  75°  to  SS'^  with  sau  heat.    Mr.   Kerslake 
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MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Splexdid  weather  for  seed-sowing  has  lately 
prevailed,  and  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
with  all  early  crops,  the  land  being  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Severe  frost  in  January,  fol- 
lowed by  exceptionally  heavy  rains  in  February, 
and  bright  sunshine  and  drying  winds  in  March^ 
has  brought  the  soil  into  good  working  order! 
The  most  important  operations  now  on  hand  are 
the  following,  viz. : — 

Asparagus.— New  beds  are  being  prepared  in 
readiness  for  planting,  as  the  most  favourable  time 
for  that  work  is  when  the  young  plants  have  made 
shoots  a  few  inches  in  length.  Older  beds  are 
being  lightly  pricked  over,  and  all  stones  and 
rubbish  removed  from  the  surface,  a  dressing  of 
salt  being  applied  at  the  same  time. 

Beoad  Beans.— The  main  crop  of  Broad  Wind- 
sor Beans  must  now  be  planted.  Very  few  are 
grown  for  late  crops. 

Broccoli.— The  white  early  kinds  are  now 
plentiful,  and  realise  good  prices  ;  late  crops  look 
remarkably  well.  Seed  of  both  early  and  late 
kinds  is  now  being  sown  in  open-air  beds. 

BBU.SSELS  Sprouts  are  being  cleared  off  the  land 
as  the  growing  weather  causes  the  sprouts  to 
become  loose  and  of  little  value.  Plants  that 
have  been  raised  in  boxes  are  being  pricked  out  for 
the  earliest  crop,  and  seed  sown  in  the  open  for 
main,  and  late  crops.  Home-grown  seed  is  now 
mostly  used. 

Cabbage.— Early  autumn-planted  crops  are  now 
growing  rapidly,  and  will  soon  be  fit  for  market ; 
hoeing  and  dusting  with  soot  are  being  done,  and 
successional  crops  put  out  from  plants  left  in  the 
seed  beds  all  the  winter. 

Cauliflowers —Plants  wintered  under  glass 
are  being  put  out  on  warm  borders,  deep  drills 
being  drawn  to  shelter  the  plants  from  wind. 
Spring-sown  plants  raised  under  glass  are  being 
pricked  out,  and  form  a  close  succession  to  the 
autumn-sown  plants. 

Carrots  of  the  Early  Horn  kinds  are  largely 
grown  on  gentle  hotbeds  under  glass.  They  are 
bunched  directly  they  are  large  enough  for  use 
and  the  frames  utilised  for  Cucumbers. 

Onions.- The  main  crops  are  now  being  sown  • 
the  soil  having  been  roughly  ridged  up  for  some 
lime  is  forked  down,  and  as  soon  as  the  surface 
is  dry  shallow  drills  are  drawn  and  the  seed 
sown  thinly.  Late-keeping  kinds,  such  as  James's 
Long  Keeping  and  Bedfordshire  Champion,  are  in 
the  greatest  request. 

Peas  for  main  crops  are  now  being  sown. 
Large  wrinkled  Peas  of  medium  height  are  the 
greatest  favourites.  Stratagem  and  Pride  of  the 
Market  having  quite  superseded  the  round  white 
varieties. 

Potatoes.— The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the 
main  crops  now  occupies  all  spare  time,  and  there 
will  doubtless  be  a  very  large  area  planted  this 
year,  for  although  the  price  per  ton  has  not  been 
high,  there  are  few  crops  more  reliable  than 
Potatoes.  Imperator,  Reading  Russet,  Windsor 
Castle,  and  Magnum  Bonum  are  all  largely  grown. 

Radishes  are  an  important  early  crop  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open.  Great  quantities  are 
now  being  brought  forward  in  open-air  beds 
covered  at  night  with  litter.  The  scarlet  short  top 
and  French  Breakfast  are  the  sorts  most  grown, 
but  for  later  crops  the  round  Radishes  are  best. 

Rhubarb  is  now  coming  in  from  open-air 
beds  where  the  crowns  have  been  covered  with 
litter.  The  early  dark  crimson  varieties  are  in 
most  request. 

Tomato  plants  are  being  pushed  on  in  quantity 
both  for  growing  under  glass  and  for  planting 
against  walls  and  trellises,  for  unless  the  plants 
are  well  advanced  when  put  out  in  May  there  is 
little  chance  of  getting  the  crop  ripened  off  before 
frost  comes  on. 

Fruit  gardens  and  orchards  present  a  very 
promising  appearance,  bloom  buds  being  both 
abundant  and  strong,  and  unless  we  get  some  ex- 


ceptionally bad  weather  when  the  bloom  is  ex- 
panded, we  shall  probably  get  a  heavy  fruit  crop. 
Wall  trees  that  are  fast  coming  into  bloom  are 
having  protection  in  the  shipeof  double  fish  nets 
placed  over  them,  as  cutting  winds  are  even 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  actual  frosts.  Strawberries 
are  pushing  up  strongly,  the  beds  are  being  cleared 
of  weeds,  acd  the  soil  trodden  firmly  round  the 
plants.  James  Geocu. 

Gosfort. 

Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  903. 

TEA  ROSE  CORINNA. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
An  interesting  fact  was  indicated  by  the  notes 
that  Mr.  Grahame  contributed  to  the  last 
volume  of  The  Garden  on  Roses  of  the  last 
decade,  namely,  that  our  own  raisers  were  not 
far  behind  those  on  the  Continent  in  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  their  additions  during  that 
period.  Comparisons  between  the  two  cannot 
be  made  numerically,  for  those  of  us  who  an- 
nually receive  from  abroad  a  goodly  list  of 
novelties  know  well  that  many  of  them  are  of 
little  value,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
comparatively  meagre  numbers  that  our  home 
raisers  offer  as  a  matter  of  fact  yield  a  percent- 
age of  good  kinds  almost  or  quite  as  high.  In  a 
general  way  Roses  of  English  origin  always 
justify  a  trial,  and  usually  become  standard 
kinds.  Moreover,  we  generally  know  some- 
thing of  them  and  their  merits  before  they 
come  into  commerce,  as  the  flowers  appear  at 
the  shows  and  may  be  seen  in  the  nurseries  of 
those  who  have  them.  This  is  true  of  Corinna 
in  any  case,  and  although  it  is  only  now  about 
to  be  put  into  commerce,  it  is  known  well 
enough  to  many  of  us,  and  good  opinions  have 
been  formed  concerning  it  that  it  doubtless  will 
fully  justify.  Its  flowers  have  been  before  the 
public  at  various  times  since  1891,  and  there- 
fore by  this  time  there  is  doubtless  an  abun- 
dant stock  of  the  kind  to  meet  the  demand  that 
assuredly  exists  for  it.  Although  we  do  not 
desert  or  lightly  regard  our  old  and  well- 
tried  kinds,  there  is  a  special  delight,  as 
each  Rose  season  conies  round,  in  anticipating 
the  flowering  of  new  kinds  that  have  been  pur- 
chased. I  knew  nothing  of  Corinna,  or  even 
that  there  was  such  a  promising  new  kind,  when 
visiting  Walthara  Cross  two  years  ago,  and 
therefore,  if  the  chief  merit  of  any  new  kind 
is  its  distinctiveness,  it  is  strong  testimony  in 
its  favour,  that  espying  from  a  short  distance  a 
glow  of  wonderful  colour  upon  a  breadth  of 
standard  plants,  I  immediately  asked  what  the 
kind  was  and  quickly  made  my  way  to  the  spot 
and  inspected  it.  The  plate  does  ample  jus- 
tice to  the  rich  and  lovely  colour  of  the  flowers. 
As  in  many  other  Teas,  the  subtle  blending  of 
soft  hues  almost  defies  adequate  description. 
The  body  of  the  flower  is  of  a  soft  flesh  col- 
our, and  about  the  base  it  is  deeply  suffused 
with  a  distinct  copper  shade,  whilst  a  flush  of 
rich  rose  gives  a  glow  of  brightness  to  the  edges 
of  the  petals.  It  may  be  compared  with 
Luciole,  which,  lovely  kind  as  it  is,  has,  unfor- 
tunately, a  lack  of  robustness,  and  is  only  suit- 
able for  favoured  gardens.  Corinna  promises  to 
give  us  the  same  wonderful  colour,  combined 
with  a  vigour,  freedom  and  hardiness  that  will 
permit  all  who  can  grow  Tea  Roses  at  all  to 
have  and  enjoy  to  the  full  the  unique  beauty 
of  this  kind.     The  flower  is  borne  on  a  sturdy 


*  Drawn  for  Thk  Garden  by  Marie  Low  ia  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Sou's  nurseries,  Waltbam  Cross. 
Lithographed  and  print-.d  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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erect  stem,  is  of  the  average  size  and  has  a  fair 
amount  of  substance.  Upon  the  plants  I  saw, 
disbudded  shoots  were  carrying  fine,  well- 
formed  flowers  ;  whilst  others  not  disbudded 
were  laden  with  blooms  in  clusters  that  plainly 
indicated  the  undoubted  merits  of  the  kind  for 
the  garden,  even  if  it  eventually  comes  short 
of  the  exhibitor's  standard  of  merit.  The  bold 
half-opened  bud  surmounting  rich  leafage  (as 
shown  in  the  plate)  is  truly  characteristic  of 
the  kind.  There  is  a  good  list  of  Roses  that 
have  emanated  from  the  Waltham  Cross  nur- 
series during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  Teas  are 
quite  in  the  minority.  One  of  these  last 
— Sappho — sent  out  a  few  years  ago,  was  well 
received  at  the  time,  but  it  comes  very  near 
Francisca  Kruger.  Corinna  is  an  acquisition 
with  distinct  merits  that  go  far  beyond  casual 
and  minor  points  of  resemblance  to  other  kinds, 
and  I  may  safely  say  it  is  by  far  the  best  Tea 
Rose  that  Mr.  W.  Paul  has  sent  out. 

A.  H. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY   FRUITS. 

FlG3.— Once  more  many  of  the  unprotected  points 
of  wall  trees  have  been  badly  injured  by  frosts, 
not  a  few  of  the  hardier  short  -  jointed  young 
growths  on  trees  quite  in  the  open  also  being 
crippled.  What  young  shoots  have  escaped  are 
well  furnished  with  embryo  fruits  at  the  points, 
and  in  pruning,  these  ought  to  be  saved  as  much 
as  possible.  Protected  trees  should  not  be  too 
hastily  exposed,  especially  where  the  fruit  is  for- 
ward, but  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  completing 
the  pruning  and  naiUng.  .Some  of  the  longest  and 
most  naked  branches  ought  to  be  cut  back  to 
younger  shoots,  this  being  done  with  a  view  to 
keeping  the  centres  as  well  as  the  ends  of  the 
trees  well  furnished  with  bearing  wood,  and  thin- 
ning out  generally  is  advisable,  crowded  branches 
being  neither  hardy  nor  fruitful.  If  close  training 
is  resorted  to,  and  it  answers  well  if  properly 
canied  out,  lay  all  in  neatly,  taking  good  care  that 
the  young  or  bearing  shoots  pre  not  less  than  t; 
inches  apart.  Where  the  points  are  allowed  to  set 
out  from  the  walls,  a  certain  amount  of  thinning 
out  should  be  done,  and  all  the  main  branches 
ought  to  be  securely  fastened  to  the  walls  by 
means  of  strong  strips  of  leather.  On  no  account 
take  out  the  points  of  stout  young  shoots,  as  it  is 
on  these  where  this  year's  crop  of  fruit  will  be 
principally  produced.  Clear  away  the  bulk  of 
sucker-growth  from  about  the  stems  of  the  trees, 
this  not  being  the  best  kind  of  wood  for  laying  in! 
Trees  badly  injured  by  the  frost  should  have  all 
dead  wood  cut  out,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  cut  sound  wood  back  more  than  is  needed 
in  the  way  of  thinning  out.  Harder,  short-jointed, 
more  productive  shoots  are  produced  from  lightly- 
pruned  branches,  those  springing  from  near  the 
ground  being  gross,  unfruitful,  and  the  most  liable 
to  injury  from  frosts.  Once  they  are  cut  down  to 
near  the  ground  by  frost=,  it  frequently  takes 
several  seasons  to  bring  them  back  to  their  old 
produc'ive  state,  and  that  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  affording  protection  every  winter. 

Planting  Fig  trees.— Now  is  perhaps  the  best 
time  of  the  year  for  planting  Figs,  and  that 
whether  they  are  alrea'ly  established  on  the  place 
or  have  to  be  bought  in.  The  three  hardiest  and 
most  reliable  varieties  for  open-air  culture  are 
Brown  Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  and  Brunswick 
the  last-named  being  the  lea^t  productive  of  the 
lot.  Along  the  south  coast  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  these  Figs  succeed  well  in  very  many  places 
without  the  protection  of  walls,  but  in  the  more 
inland  and  less  favoured  localities  they  must  have 
this  shelter,  the  hottest  corner  in  the  garden  suit- 
ing them  best.     Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  strong 


or  rich  soil  is  unsuitable  for  Figs,  being  certain  to 
cause  a  rank  growth,  which,  as  already  pointed 
out,  is  the  least  calculated  to  do  good  service. 
Where  Figs  succeed  best  is  on  the  more  chalky 
soils,  and  if  chalk  cannot  be  freely  mixed  with  the 
soil  used,  old  mortar  rubbish  ought  to  be  substituted 
in  either  case  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the 
bulk.  The  rest  may  be  either  fresh  loam  or  a  mix- 
ture of  subsoil  and  top  spit  of  garden  soil.  Should 
the  subsoil  of  the  site  be  of  a  heavy,  clayey  nature, 
the  Fig  roots  ought  to  be  prevented  from  striking 
down  into  this,  a  layer  tj  inches  thick  of  either 
chalk  or  mortar  rubbish  being  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  for  that  purpose.  Always  plant  rather 
high,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  raised  border,  and  if  the 
roots  are  eventually  allowed  to  ramble,  it  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  through  a  hard  path.  Some  of  the 
most  profitable  trees  are  those  with  their  roots 
somewhat  confined  and  kept  active  near  the  sur- 
f.ice  by  means  of  top-dressings  of  loam  and  chalk 
or  mortar  rubbish  and  a  little  solid  manure,  The 
trees  are  usually  supplied  by  nurserymen  in  pots, 
and  prior  to  being  planted  should  have  their  roots 
carefully  uncoiled,  very  lightly  pruned  where 
broken,  and  then  spread  well  out  into  the  soil, 
making  the  latter  quite  firm.  Mulch  with  strawy 
litter.  Trees  with  a  clear  stem  are  to  be  preferred, 
and  no  more  pruning  than  is  necessary  for  laying 
a  good  foundation  should  be  resorted  to.  Train  in 
the  shape  of  a  fan. 

Uncovering  Goosebeert  bushes. — Growth  is 
very  early  this  season,  many  of  the  bushes  coming 
into  flower  by  March  21.  At  this  stage  they  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  interfered  with  by  birds,  and  some 
portion  or  all  of  the  protective  covering  may  now 
be  removed.  Where  there  is  a  frame-work  covered 
by  either  galvanised  wire  netting  or  fish  nets,  only 
the  sides  need  be  wholly  or  partially  cleared,  the 
aim  being  to  let  insect-eating  birds,  including  the 
cuckoo  (when  it  comes),  have  free  access  to  the 
bushes.  The  cuckoo  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that 
prey  on  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  but  if  smaller 
birds  do  their  duty,  the  parent  flies  will  be  largely 
destroyed,  and  but  few  grubs  be  seen  in  conse- 
quence. Those  who  tie  up  the  bushes  in  the  form 
of  a  cone  ought  to  have  let  them  down  into  their 
natural  position  ere  this,  and  what  little  pruning 
is  needed  may  be  dong  now,  or  else  be  deferred  till 
the  fruits  are  large  enough  for  cooking,  the  shoots 
cut  out  being  cleared  of  the  fruit  as  the  work  goes 
on. 

Late  gr.ipting.  —  Sap  movement  has  com- 
menced somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  and  much 
grafting  has  already  been  done.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  do  this  important  work,  especially  if  the 
scions  have  for  some  time  back  been  kept  half 
plunged  behind  a  north  wall  or  in  a  cool  site  of 
some  kind.  The  sap  should  be  well  on  the  move 
in  the  case  of  the  stock,  and  only  just  moving  in 
the  scions.  Old  orchard  trees  having  had  the  prin- 
cipal branches  lightly  shortened  back  may  have 
one  or  more  grafts  inserted  in  all  these,  this  being 
the  means  of  quickly  changing  their  character  for 
the  better  without  having  to  wait  for  crops.  Leave 
some  of  the  spray  or  smaller  growths  thinly  about 
the  headed-back  branches,  these  serving  to  keep 
the  roots  active  till  the  scions  are  growing  strongly, 
when  they  should  be  cleanly  cut  away,  as  being 
no  longer  needed.  If  preferred  the  limbs  may  be 
sawn  ofl'  still  nearer  the  trunk,  and  instead  of  one 
or  two  grafts  being  inserted,  five  or  six  may  be  used, 
but  in  this  case  the  trees  are  much  longer  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  serviceable  state.  In  all  instances  where 
the  stocks  are  considerably  larger  than  the  scions, 
crown  or  rind  grafting  is  the  best  method  that 
can  be  tried,  but  if  small  seedlings  or  suckers  are 
grafted,  then  what  is  known  as  whip  grafting  is  to 
be  preferred.  Plum  stocks  of  any  kind  may  be 
grafted  with  either  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
or  Plums  ;  Crab  and  Paradise  Apple  stocks  with 
Apples  ;  Quince  and  Pear  stocks  with  Pears, 
and  the  Mahaleb  and  wild  Cherry  stocks 
with  Cherries  generally.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
head  back  the  branches  on  horizontally-trained 
Apple  and  Pear  trees,  regraf  ting  with  some  other 
superior  variety.  One  side,  or  even  every  other 
branch, may  be  done  this  season,  completing, if  de- 
sirable, the  rest  of  the  tree  nest  spring.     'There  is 


nothing  to  prevent  grafting  several  varieties  on  an 
old  tree,  and  new  life  may  be  put  into  stunted  ends 
by  shoitening  back  the  old  wood  lightly  and  re- 
grafting  with  healthy  scions. 

W.   IGG  OLDEN. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stoves— General  cultural  notes. — By  this 
time,  with  the  advent  of  such  remarkably  fine 
weather,  most  of  the  stove  plants  wid  be  making 
good  progress  in  growth.  As  this  progresses,  it 
will  require  all  the  more  ingenuity  to  avoid  injury 
to  them  by  overcrowding.  It  is  far  easier  to  win- 
ter the  plants  and  grow  them  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  without  barm,  but 
when  such  as  Caladiums  and  other  fast-growing 
plants  want  additional  room,  something  must 
suffer  unless  there  be  an  outlet  in  other  houses  for 
a  few  tliings.  For  instance,  plants  that  have  been 
doing  good  service  through  the  winter  should  be 
found  room  for  elsewhere,  so  that  the  stove  itself 
is  mainly  devoted  to  plants  for  the  summer  and 
more  immediate  uses,  and  to  permanent  occupants, 
of  course.  A  deal  may  be  done  by  elevating  spe- 
cimens upon  pots  ;  this  will  be  not  only  to  their  own 
good,  but  be  better  at  the  same  time  for  smaller 
ones.  No  old  or  superfiuous  foliage  should  be 
allowed  upon  Marantas  and  Alocasias  now ;  this 
may  all  be  thinned  down  gradually  as  young  leaves 
appear.  Nor  should  Ferns  be  permitted  to  carry 
old  fronds  to  any  great  extent.  By  their  removal 
the  brown  scale  will  to  some  extent  be  prevented 
from  getting  a  foothold  upon  the  younger  ones. 

The  shading  will  now  be  needed  for  a  few  hours 
during  each  day,  but  do  not  apply  it  either  tno 
early  or  leave  it  on  too  late  in  the  day.  If  this  be 
done,  it  will  entirely  defeat  the  object  in  view, 
which  should  be  that  of  securing  such  a  growth  in 
any  case  as  will  stand  the  maximum  of  sunlight 
befoie  shading  is  applied.  Too  much  shade  at 
this  period  means  a  weakened  growth,  or  at 
least  an  attenuated  one  in  shoots  and  leaf-stalks. 
To  some  plants  it  is  abjolutely  ruinous.  Allaman- 
das,  Bougainvilleas,  Dipladenias  and  Cleroden- 
drons  are  examples  of  tljis,  nor  do  Ixoras  require 
it  unless  in  pits  quite  close  to  the  glass.  The  best 
way  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  question  of  shad- 
ing is  to  so  arrange  the  plants  that  one  part  of  a 
house  can  be  shaded,  whilst  the  other  part  for  the 
present  has  none  at  all,  then  arrange  the  plants 
accordingly.  Flowering  plants,  on  the  whole,  will 
be  better  without  it,  whilst  those  grown  mainly 
for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  will  be  safer  with 
it  during  bright  sunshine.  Those  who  do  not  use 
roller  blinds,  but  have  to  depend  upon  daubing  the 
glass  with  some  mixture  or  other,  must  be  careful 
what  they  are  about.  Let  this  composition  be  what 
it  may,  it  is  in  no  sense  comparable  to  blinds.  In 
its  application  the  common  mistake  is  to  apply  it 
far  too  heavily ;  the  merest  possible  coating  will 
be  sufficient,  at  least  for  the  present,  it  being  better 
to  add  more  later  on.  When  applied,  it  should  be 
stippled  (to  use  a  painter's  term)  by  dotting  it  all 
over  with  a  large  painter's  brush,  so  as  to  equalise 
its  density.  Those  who  depend  upon  this  method 
will  do  well  to  apply  the  slightest  amount  and 
note  its  effects. 

In  spite  of  the  fine  weather  and  increased  tem- 
peratures, it  will  not  do  to  be  led  away  with  the 
idea  that  a  proportionate  increase  is  needed  in  the 
requirements  of  the  plants  as  to  watering.  It  a 
plant  does  droop  a  little  about  now,  it  is  often 
from  other  causes  than  the  want  of  water,  newly - 
potted  ones  more  particularly.  Some  with  a  good 
amount  of  roots  will  take  a  fair  quantity — C.^la- 
diums,  for  instance,  of  the  herbaceous  section,  and 
Palms  of  the  evergreen  class.  Plants  that  have 
not  been  potted  this  spring,  but  whose  roots  are 
known  to  b2  ii  a  healthy  state  with  the  growth 
now  active,  will  of  course  take  more  water.  In  no 
case  should  Palms  be  allowed  to  suffer.  I  would 
rather  err  on  the  side  of  slightly  too  much  water 
than  let  them  suffer  from  want  of  it.  More  Palms 
suffer  by  far  from  drought  than  a  goodly  number 
of  growers  imagine  them  to  do.  In  hardly  any 
case  will  manurial  stimulants    be  found   needful 
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yet;  leave  these  alone  for  a  time,  and  let  the  plants 
depend  more  upon  the  good  properties  of  the  soil. 
When  used  too  early  in  the  season  there  is  a 
greater  risk  of  souring  the  soil  than  there  is  the 
possible  chance  of  rendering  assistance  to  any 
plant. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  stove  shojld  now  be 
made  more  congenial  to  plant  growth  by  more 
frequent  dampings  down,  by  increasing  the  use  of 
the  syringe,  and  by  always  keeping  the  evaporat- 
ing pans  filled  up.  If  the  pLmts  during  bright 
sunshine  do  app  irently  suffer  somewha'",  it  is  a  far 
better  and  s  ifer  plan  to  bedew  them  with  the 
syringe  than  to  apply  water  to  the  rjots.  This 
may  b3  done  without  any  fear  of  injury,  even  if  no 
shading  is  used ;  in  many  cases  the  plants  even 
seem  to  delight  in  it.  A  difference  mast,  of  course, 
b3  made  bjtween  dall  and  bright  weither  as  to 
artificial  atmospheric  conditions.  If  this  be  not 
at'ended  to,  the  growth  made  during  a  dull  period 
will  naturally  suffer  more  when  the  sun  shines 
again.  Tue  temperature  of  the  stove  proper  should 
no'  yet  be  iacreased  too  much  at  night.  If  it  be 
still  cold  and  frosty  when  this  appears  in  print, 
05'  is  much  better  and  safer  than  anything  higher 
at  banking-up  time,  so  arranging  the  staking  a?  to 
maintain  nearly  that  standard  through  the  night. 
With  milder  weather  (5S°  may  be  the  average  ;  in 
n  J  case  need  it  be  exceeded.  The  day  tempera- 
tares  may  run  up  to  85'  when  the  house  is  closed. 
The  airing  should  be  attended  to  with  caution. 
With  no  blinds  upon  the  roof  to  check  a  rapid 
inrush  of  cold  air,  a  strip  at  least  of  shading  mate- 
rial will  do  good  service  by  being  tacked  over  the 
ventilators  where  the  houses  are  situated  in  ex- 
posed situations.  A  few  degrees  less  than  those 
already  quoted  will  be  ample  for  what  are  usually 
designated  cool  stove  plants,  or  where  there  is  no 
need  for  hastening  the  growth.  J.  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

I  LEFT  off  the  cultural  details  last  week  at  the  im- 
portant point  of  finding  the  best  positions  in  the 
various  departments  for  individual  specimens.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  lump  the  compartments  together 
and  define  them  as  cool,  intermediate,  and  hot,  but 
a  cultivator  must  not  fancy  that  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  refer  to  some  manual  or  other  on  Orchid  cul- 
ture and  ascertain  which  genus  or  species  has  to 
be  provided  with  cool  treatment  and  which  re- 
quires a  warmer  tempsrature.  All  this  informa- 
tion I  freely  admit  is  necessary,  but  it  is  only  pre- 
liminary to  the  numerous  other  details  which  I 
endeavour  to  set  before  the  readers  of  The  Gar- 
den week  by  week.  It  requires  much  thought  to 
ascertain  the  best  positions  for  even  one  genus, 
such  as  the  great  class  of  Cypripedium.  I  often 
had  conversa'-ions  with  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Spyers, 
when  he  was  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  about  the  more  minute  details  of  cul- 
ture and  the  be-t  treatment  of  individual  speci- 
mens. I  remember  his  remarking  that  he  tried  all 
sorts  of  positions  for  Cypripedium  Fairrieinum,  a 
rare  species,  and  was  not  entirely  succe-sful  until 
the  plant  happened  to  be  placed  accidentally  under 
a  drip  from  the  roof  glass,  when  the  plant  improved 
in  appearance  steadily.  We  all  of  us  have  a  horror 
of  drip,  and  would  speedily  remove  any  plant  from 
under  it,  and  all  that  a  slirewd  observer  would 
learn  from  a  plant  of  any  kind  doing  well  under  a 
drip  would  be  the  lesson  that  it  ought  to  have  had 
more  water  at  the  time.  Again,  there  are  special 
sections  of  Orchids  even  of  the  same  genus  which 
must  not  be  treated  alike.  The  Mexican  Lrelias 
and  Cattlejas,  as  I  have  bBfore  pointed  out,  re- 
quire very  different  treatment  from  that  given  to 
the  Brazilian  species.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  establishing  of  imported  Or- 
chids can  look  back  with  a  great  degree  of  plea- 
sure on  the  important  work  done  during  that 
period,  but  with  the  pleasure  there  is  also  the 
sorrowful  remembrance  of  the  many  indefatigable 
collectors  who  have  perished  in  the  arduous  work 


of  collecting.  The  introduction  some  fifteen  years 
ago  of  Bollea  cielestis  brought  to  mind  the  good 
work  done  by  M.  Roezl's  nephew,  M.  E.  Klaboch,  in 
sending  over  in  good  condition  large  numbers  of 
Bolleas,  Batemannias,  Peso  itoreas,  Warscewic- 
zellis,  &c.  He  did  n)t  live  to  sea  the  result  of  his 
labouis,  let  alone  enjoy  them,  but  he  was  able 
to  send  useful  information  to  Mr.  F.  Sander,  of 
St.  Albans.  They  were  found  growing  in  shady 
woods  well  protected  from  the  sun  ;  therefore  close 
shade  is  essential  for  them  in  this  country. 
Next  as  to  the  cliaiite,  M.  Klaboch  averred 
that  rain  fell  more  or  less  almost  every  day  in  the 
yeir.  This  lei  t3  giving  them  a  constantly  moist 
atmosphere,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  ¥.  Sander 
cultivated  tham  with  a  great  degree  of  success  in 
a  house  with  a  north  aspect.  Having  no  pseudo- 
bulbs,  they  are  diflioult  to  import,  antimany  plants 
die  on  the  journey.  Those  who  may  obtain  im- 
ported plants  should  plant  the  live  rhizomes  in 
clean  potsherds,  keeping  the  crocks  constantly 
moist  until  the  plants  start  into  growth.  When 
roots  are  formed  remove  some  of  the  crocks  and 
replace  with  good  fibrous  brown  peat  and  Sphag- 
num. All  suchplints  should  be  placed  in  t;hevery 
shadiest  part  of  the  Cattleya  house.  The  north 
side  of  the  house  is  best,  but  thick  shading  is  ne- 
cessary. Such  plants  almost  require  a  house  to 
themselves,  for  the  dense  shade  required  and  moist 
atmosphere  do  not  suit  Cattleyas.  They  never 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  very  dry  at  the  roots. 
Some  of  the  plants  will  thrive  well  in  baskets,  and 
may  be  suspended  from  the  roof-glass,  others  in 
Bower-pots  on  stages  underneath.  The  very  beau- 
tiful Sobralia  xantholeuca  and  other  species  of  this 
genus  succeed  well  with  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Bolleas. 

Large  numbers  of  Onsidiums  and  other  Orchids 
of  various  genera  are  pushing  up  their  flower-spikes 
freely,  and  require  constant  attention  in  various 
ways;  for  instance,  the  strain  upon  the  plants 
caused  by  the  production  of  flower-spikes  is  so 
great,  that  no  time  should  be  spared  in  caring  for 
the  wants  of  such  plants.  Some  of  them  produced 
new  roots  as  well  as  flowers,  and  constant  watch- 
fulness is  necessary  to  keep  any  depredators,  such 
as  slugs,  woodlice,  and  cockroaches,  from  destroying 
theseuseful  roots.  Orchids  rooting  freely  and  flower- 
ing need  also  fairly  plentiful  supplies  of  water.  Some 
Orchids  produce  their  flowers,  and  when  these 
have  passed  away,  the  plants  go  into  their  resting 
period.  In  that  case  water  must  be  applied  with 
caution.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  some  Or- 
chid spikes  are  liable  to  be  stopped  in  their  growth 
by  the  leaves  clasping  each  other.  I  had  some 
leaves  sent  to  me  the  other  day  in  this  state,  in- 
quiring what  was  the  disease  and  the  remedy.  In 
a  collection  of  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  for 
instance,  numerous  spikes  would  be  spoiled  if  the 
cultivator  was  not  careful  to  w.atch  them.  They 
get  caught  up  in  the  folds  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  extricate  themselves  frequently  snap 
in  two,  and  no  flowers  can  be  produced.  They 
must  be  watched  for,  and  it  is  easy  to  liberate 
them  with  the  ivory  end  of  a  budding  knife,  or  a 
label  flattened  to  a  thin  edge. 

Now  that  the  days  are  warm  when  the  sun  shines, 
it  is  the  more  necessary  to  see  that  all  plants  likely 
to  be  injured  by  too  much  sunlight  are  kept  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  house.  We  keep  the  Miltonia 
vexillaria  near  the  glass  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
Cattleya  house  ;  the  plants  should  be  near  the  roof 
glass,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  sudden  bursts  of 
sunshine.  With  this  species  is  linked  the  pretty 
little  M.  Phalojnopsis.  It  is  not  thought  so  much 
of  now,  but  1  have  seen  single  plants  sold  for  30 
guineas.  M.  Warscewiczi  is  not  a  common  plant, 
but  it  requires  much  the  same  treatment  as 
M.  vexillaria.  Odontoglossum  blandum,  0.  na;- 
vium  ma  jus  and  0.  cirrhosum,  also  O.  Harryanum, 
are  wintered  in  the  cool  part  of  the  Cattleya  house, 
and  will  be  removed  thence  towards  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  They  are  all  placed  as  near  as  we 
can  get  them  to  the  glass,  and  none  of  them  ever 
in  any  way  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots, 
great  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  leaves  free  from 
thrips  and  red  spider.  Miltonia  Roezli  is  placed  in 
the  same  position  in  the  warmest  house,  and  there 


the  plants  remain  all  the  year  round,  but  I  fancy 
they  would  perhaps  bs  better  ia  the  intermediate 
house  in  summer.  J.  Douglas. 
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French  Beans  in  pits  and  pka.mes. — Where 
there  are  any  pits  or  frames  at  disposal  they  may 
well  be  utilised  for  forwarding  a  good  batch  of 
French  Beans.  By  having  an  extended  rooting 
space  they  will  succeed  well  and  produce  eood 
crops— in  fact,  in  this  latter  respect,  far  excelling 
any  grown  in  pots  and  with  not  nearly  the  trouble 
as  regards  watering  and  feeding.  All  that  is  re- 
quired i.s  sufficient  warmth  in  the  pipes  to 
maintain  a  genial  heat  on  dull  and  wet  days, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  fahing 
too  low  on  cold  nights.  Good  crops  may  even  be 
produced  in  a  two-light  or  three-light  frame  set 
over  a  gentle  hotbed.  In  this  latter  case,  the  plants 
may  be  raised  by  sowing  three  seeds  in  a  4 -inch  or 
5-inch  pot,  and  before  the  plants  become  pot- 
bound,  setting  them  out  in  rows  15  inches  apirt, 
arranging  the  clumps  it  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Some  loamy  and  fertile  soil,  to  the  depth  of 
ti  inches  or  8  inches,  must  be  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed.  By  damping  overhead  and 
closing  early  with  sun-heat,  the  plants  will  grow 
freely,  taSiog  care,  however,  that  the  lights  are 
not  kept  too  close  during  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
In  heated  pits  see  that  the  interior  is  well  filled 
up  with  old  fermenting  material  trodden  down 
very  firmly,  so  that  after  surfacing  with  soil,  this 
latter  is  quite  18  inches  from  the  glass.  The  setdi 
may  either  be  sown  in  rows  arranged  15  inches  or 
18  inches  apart,  according  to  space  at  disposal,  or 
the  seedlings  be  raised  in  pots  and  planted  out.  If 
the  soil  is  fairly  moist,  no  water  will  be  needed 
until  the  seed  leaves  are  through  the  soil.  After- 
wards keep  the  soil  in  a  genial  state  of  moisture, 
and  as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  give  a  thorough 
soaking  twice  a  week. 

Eakly  Beet. — The  opportunity  should  be  taken 
during  the  first  week  of  Aprd  to  sow  some 
Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  Beet,  or,  what  is  better. 
Crimson  Ball,  for  coming  into  use  during  the  early 
summer  months.  Select  an  open  site  and  where 
the  soil  is  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  but  not 
recently  manured.  Beet  is  very  partial  to  burned 
refuse,  and  a  dressing  of  this  worked  in  previous 
to  sowing  will  be  found  of  marked  benefit  in  the 
production  of  clean  and  good  quality  roots.  A 
sprinkling  of  soot  and  also  >:M  at  the  rate  of  about 
2  ounces  to  the  square  yard  will  also  be  found  a 
great  aid  towards  the  production  of  good  roots. 
If  the  soil  should  be  dry,  soak  the  seed  twelve 
hours  before  sowing. 

Planting  and  .sowing  Asparagus,  —  From 
present  appearances,  this  will  be  an  early  season, 
thus  making  it  all  the  more  desirable  that  all 
preliminary  operations  as  regaidsthe  preparation 
of  the  site  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  should 
be  well  in  hand,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay 
with  the  woik  of  planting.  Plants  which  are  being 
received  from  a  distance  are  generally  sent  off 
just  as  fresh  growth  and  consequently  root-action 
are  commencing.  Home-grown  roots  may  be  left 
until  the  top-growth  is  2  inches  or  3  inches 
above  ground  with  the  certainty  of  their  succeed- 
ing well  if  carefully  removed  and  planted.  The 
planting  must  not  be  unduly  delayed,  nor  in  any 
case  must  the  roots  be  allowed  t)  become  dry 
between  the  time  of  taking  up  and  planting.  Home- 
grown roots  certainly  have  the  advantage  in  this 
respect,  as  they  may  be  taken  up  and  replanted 
straight  away  without  their  being  exposed  beyond 
a  few  minutes.  In  preparing  for  planting  take 
out  wide  and  shallow  holes,  so  that  the  roots  may 
be  laid  out  to  their  fullest  extent  and  deep  enough, 
so  that  when  planted  and  the  soil  drawn  over 
them  the  crown  is  quite  an  inch  below  the 
surface.  A  mulching  of  short  rotten  manure  or 
burned  refuse  and  leaf -soil  in  equal  parts  will  be 
found  a  capital  aid  to  free  growth,  afterwards 
taking  care  that  the  succeeding  growth  is  supported 
to  prevent  injury  from  wind -waving. 
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Raising  Asparagus  from  seed. — Although 
time  is  saved  by  planting  crowns,  yet  permanent 
plantations  may  be  formed  by  sowing  seeds  where 
the  plants  are  intended  to  remain.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  draw  out  drills  the  distance  apart 
it  is  intended  to  have  the  rows,  sowing  the  seeds 
thinly,  or  dropping  a  few  seeds  at  intervals.  After 
the  seedlings  have  germinated  and  are  growing 
away  freely,  carefully  draw  out  the  surplus,  taking 
care  that  no  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow,  or  the 
youn»  plants  will  soon  become  smothered.  Crowns 
for  forijing  may  also  be  easily  prepared  at  a  very 
small  cost  if  the  site  it  is  intended  to  grow  the 
plants  on  is  warm  and  well  drained,  also  in  a  highly 
fertile  state. 

Main-crop  Peas. — To  ensure  Peas  succeeding 
well  throughout  the  summer  months,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  soil  should  be  in  a  highly  fertile  state 
and  also  that  the  giound  be  well  worked  to  a  good 
depth.  A  little  line  bone-meal,  superphosphate, 
and  also  kainit  added  to  those  soils  where  the  Pea 
crop  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactory  would  be 
a  great  aid  ;  so  also  would  wood  ashes  and  soot. 
On  light  soils  the  best  main-crop  Peas  are  secured 
by  preparing  trenches  of  richer  compost  than  the 
surrounding  soil.  In  this  case  the  trenches  should 
be  taken  out  1  foot  or  15  inches  in  depth,  placing 
manure  and  wood  ashes  in  the  bottom  and  the 
best  of  the  top  soil  on  the  top,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  previously 
forked  over  before  putting  in  the  manure. 
Those  constituents  above  described  should  be 
added  to  the  surface  soil  of  the  trenches,  lightly 
stirring  them  in.  The  seeds,  after  being  sown,  should 
be  covered  over  with  2  inches  of  .soil.  When 
finished,  the  top  of  the  trench  should  be  just 
below  the  surface  to  form  a  receptacle  for  water,  or 
a  slight  ridge  should  be  drawn  up  on  each  side,  (in 
heavier  or  stronger  soUs  trenches  are  not  needed, 
but  the  whole  site  must  be  deeply  worked  and  in  a 
high  state  of  fertility.  In  every  case  take  care 
that  the  drills  are  drawn  with  a  wide  and  flat 
bottom  not  V-shaped.  This  latter  system  causes 
a  crowded  growth.  Also  make  the  drills  deep 
enough,  so  that  quite  2  inches  or  8  inches  of  soil 
may  be  drawn  over  the  seeds.  Let  ample  room  be 
allowed  between  the  rows.  If  the  ground  cannot 
be  spared  to  arrange  the  rows  well  apart,  then 
have  them  more  isolated,  so  that  dwarfer  crops 
may  be  planted  up  to  within  30  inches  or  even  3 
feet  on  each  side.  A.  Young. 
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MANURES  FOR  TOMATOES. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  for  Tomato  plants  root- 
ing in  poor  soil  and  not  well  fed  with  fertilisers 
of  some  kind  from  the  surface  to  produce  lieavy 
crops  of  fruit.  The  neces.sity  for  promotino- 
growth  of  a  fairly  disease-resisting  character 
has  doubtless  led  many  growers  and  their  ad- 
visers to  be  very  chary  of  either  using  manures 
or  recommending  that  they  should  be  u.sed 
freely,  but  the  other  extreme  is  even  more  ob- 
jectionable. Undoubtedly  a  loose,  rich  root- 
run  or  a  compost  that  would  suit  Cucumbers 
well  is  not  suitable  for  Tomatoes,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  causes  an  over-luxuriant,  unfruit- 
ful growth,  but  that  is  no  good  reason  why 
exactly  the  opposite  in  the  shape  of  soil  as  hard 
and  poor  as  a  gravel  path  should  be  the  only 
substitute.  There  is  not  much  likelihood  of 
plaiits  with  their  roots  confined  to  pots,  boxes, 
or  very  narrow  ridges  of  soil  growing  too 
strongly  to  be  productive,  even  if  these  are 
given  the  benefit  of  a  fairly  rich  root-run,  and 
they  certainly  will  not  grow  too  rankly  if  the 
soil  is  made  moderately  firm.  If  the  plants  are 
given  good  room  and  are  not  frequently  sub- 
jected to  a  heated,  moist  atmosphere,  they  will 
well  repay  for  liberal  treatment  at  the  roots— 
in  fact  must  have  it  when  they  are  grown  in  a 


well-heated,  yet  airy  house.  According  to  my 
experience.  Tomatoes  most  exposed  to  the  dry- 
ing influences  of  fire-heat  and  a  good  circulation 
of  air  are  the  least  liable  to  be  over-run  by  dis- 
ease, and  also  the  first  to  suffer  from  want 
either  of  moisture  or  food  at  the  roots.  There 
are  two  reasons  that  may  be  assigned  for  this, 
the  first  being  the  more  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  leaves,  and  also  the  proba- 
bility that  they  also  derive  the  least  assistance 
from  a  comparatively  parched  atmosphere. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  am  of  the  opi- 
nion that  there  is  more  ammonia  in  a  close, 
moisture-laden  atmosphere  than  is  present  in 
dry  air,  and  if,  therefore,  the  leaves  absorb 
little  or  no  plant  food  from  the  atmosphere, 
more  must  be  supplied  at  the  roots. 

Market  growers  on  a  fairly  large  scale  can- 
not afford  to  resort  to  pot  culture  for  the  sum- 
mer crop  at  any  rate,  and  though  in  very  many 
cases  a  narrow  ridge  of  soil  on  a  stage  or  other- 
wise is  the  only  support  of  a  row  of  plants 
trained  up  the  roof,  the  bulk  of  fruit  sent  to 
the  markets  is  cut  from  plants  rooting  in  a 
large  bed  or  border  of  soil.  Either  good 
garden  soil,  bastard-trenched  or  dug  deeply 
and  made  moderately  firm,  or  a  depth  of  about 
18  inches  of  turf  and  soil  from  a  newly-broken- 
up  meadow  will  grow  Tomatoes  well  fur  one 
season  without  much  further  assistance,  but  in 
most  cases  they  would  be  all  the  better  for 
the  addition  of  newly-slaked  lime  applied  to 
the  surface  at  the  rate  of  a  12-inch  potful  to 
every  i  square  yards  and  lightly  forked  in. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  liberating  elements 
most  needed  by  Tomatoes  and  at  present  looked 
up  in  the  soil.  Nitrate  of  soda  acts  in  a  very 
similar  manner,  and  is  even  more  effective  than 
lime,  some  of  the  heaviest  crops  grown  being 
largely  due  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the 
rate  of  3  lbs.  to  every  4  square  yards,  or  say 
1  lb.  to  about  every  five  plants.  Personally  I 
have  no  liking  for  nitrate  of  soda.  It  acts 
beneficially  enough  for  one  season  on  fairly 
good  soil.  A  simple  mixture  that  would  give 
nearly  or  quite  as  good  results  as  nitrate  of 
soda  without  impoverishing  the  soil,  but  rather 
the  opposite,  consists  of  equal  parts  of  either 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
either  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash,  with  a 
double  portion  of  bone  superphosphate.  In 
the  course  of  a  series  of  experiments  con- 
ducted in  America,  this  mixture  was  found 
to  surpass  any  other  combinations  and 
single  manures  tried  against  it,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  special  manures  supplied  by- 
English  vendors,  and  which  have  answered  so 
well  in  numerous  cases,  are  largely  composed 
of  the  ingredients  named.  At  the  Cornell 
(United  States)  University  Agricultural  Ex])eri- 
ment  Station  trial  of  manures,  the  most  perfect 
fertiliser  for  Tomatoes  was  composed  of  one 
portion  or  jjouud  each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
muriate  of  potash  and  two  pounds  of  "bone- 
black,"  this  quantity  being  applied  to  six  plants 
— a  fairly  strong  dressing. 

In  each  and  every  case  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  manure  applied  act  quickly.  Too 
often  what  is  used  for  temporary  crops,  that 
is  to  say,  those  cleared  off  in  less  than  six 
months  from  the  time  of  planting,  only  begin 
to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  manures 
towards  the  end  of  their  career  ;  whereas  it 
ought  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  from 
the  outset.  Solid  manures  are  objectionable 
for  several  reasons,  among  these  being  the  fact 
that  they  promote  a  rank  growth  and  are  apt 
to  either  introduce  or  favour  the  spread  of  eel 
worms,  the  enemy  most  fatal  to  the  roots  of 
Tomatoes.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  altogether  what  artificial  manures  contain  in 


themselves,  but  rather  what  the  effect  chemically 
on  the  soils  to  which  theyare  added  will  be.  Bones, 
unless  in  a  dissolved  state,  are  both  slow  and 
lasting,  and  not  unfrequently  are  just  beginning 
to  be  available  as  plant  food  when  the  crops  are 
cleared  out  of  the  houses.  Even  nitrate  of  soda 
is  slower  than  might  be  expected  in  effecting 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  and  this  the 
experiments  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded 
to  amply  demonstrated.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
delaying  a  free  application  of  these  special  ma- 
nures and  salts  till  the  crops  give  signs  of  re- 
quiring them,  it  is  far  better  to  mix  some  with 
the  soil  prior  to  planting,  and  to  give  a  surface- 
dressing  soon  after  the  plants  have  arrived  at 
a  bearing  state.  If  this  is  done  the  Tomatoes 
will  absorb  the  greater  portion  of  it  the  same 
season  instead  of  leaving  much  of  it  untouched. 
When  these  mixtures  are  adopted  there  is  no 
necessity  to  change  the  soil  in  a  house  every 
season,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  first  double 
digging  or  bastard  trenching,  and  next  trench- 
ing if  the  subsoil  will  permit  it,  little  or  no 
fre.sh  soil  need  be  wheeled  in  for  five  or  six 
years,  or  even  longer  in  some  cases.  If  nitrate 
of  soda  only  is  used,  then  a  change  of  soil  niust 
be  made  fre(iuently  or  annually  if  the  soil  is 
thin.  If  Tomatoes  are  planted  in  a  good 
breadth  and  depth  of  enriched  firm  soil  they  will 
not  grow  too  rankly  unless  the  watering-pot  is 
very  freely  used,  those  plants  giving  the  best 
results  that  do  not  get  a  drenching  at  the  roots 
very  often. 

Another  series  of  experiments  has  been  made 
with  a  view  to  testing  the  effect  of  different 
manures  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit  when  eaten. 
Curiously  enough,  the  quantity  of  sugar,  acids, 
and  solids  varied  considerably  in  the  case  of 
different  fruits  taken  from  the  same  plants,  but 
as  far  as  the  various  applications  of  manure  were 
concerned,  these  did  not  materially  affect  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  either  for  the  better  or 
worse,  those  grown  without  the  aid  of  any  kind 
of  manure  being  very  much  on  an  equality  with 
the  rest.  There  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  an  early  and  free  use  of  artificial 
manures  fur  Tomatoes.  W.  IiiiiiLDEN. 


LATE  SEAKALE. 


Where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  Seakale  it  is 
well  to  prepare  for  a  late  supply.  It  often  occurs 
that  through  April  and  May  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
vegetables.  Late  Seakale  forms  a  welcome  dish  at 
thfs  time,  as  it  can  be  grown  without  much  trouble 
and  at  no  great  cost.  Of  late  years  the  growing 
and  forcing  of  Seakale  have  undergone  a  great 
change.  Formerly,  Seakale  was  mostly  raised  by 
seed,  lifting  of  the  roots  was  seldom  done,  and  the 
forcing  was  done  by  hot  manure  or  litter.  This  is 
all  changed,  but  the  lifting  has  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  seldom  there  are  any  rool  s 
left  for  late  supplies.  It  will  be  found  the  flavour 
of  Seakale  allowed  to  grow  naturally  is  much  su- 
perior to  that  lifted  and  forced  in  great  heat.  In 
Seakale  not  forced  the  flavour  is  much  better,  the 
growth  being  less  rapid  and  more  succulent.  Finding 
the  late  supplies  more  valuable  every  year,  I  have 
each  spring  planted  more  roots,  and  am  at  this  date 
(22nd  March)  preparing  the  ground  by  trenching 
and  manuring.  Deep  cultivation  with  plenty  of 
manure  is  essential  to  get  strong  crowns.  I  find 
there  is  no  manure  equal  to  cow  and  horse  ma- 
nure for  the  roots,  and  in  light  land  I  prefer 
the  former;  this  retains  the  moisture  so  necessary 
when  the  Kale  is  in  active  growth.  Sets  or  root 
cuttings  are  readily  secured. 

In  April  planting  should  take  place  in  rows  2 
feet  apart  and  18  inches  or  less  from  each  set.  As 
soon  as  it  can  be  ascertained  which  is  the  strongest 
break  or  shoot  from  the  crown, all  others  should  be 
rubbed  off.  Little  more  is  necessary  except  keep- 
ing clean  between  the  rows  and  watering  in  dry 
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weather.  I  also  dress  with  fish  manure  two  or 
three  times  during  growth,  doing  the  work  in  wet 
weather,  passing  the  rake  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  afterwards.  The  following  season  in  March 
or  earlier  the  rows  should  be  covered  for  the  blanch- 
ing of  the  late  supply.  It  does  not  matter  what 
material  is  used  provided  it  keeps  slugs  away. 
Clean  litter,  cocoa  fibre,  or  leaves  answer  well, 
and  in  many  cases  good  lesults  are  secured  from 
soil  banked  over  the  plants.  I  do  not  advise  the 
roots  being  more  than  two  years  old,  as  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  young  plants.  Soot  for 
land  where  the  roots  canker  is  an  excellent  manure, 
and  may  be  applied  liberally.  As  to  varieties,  there 
is  little  choice  for  late  forcing.  I  use  the  old  or  piink 
top  variety,  as  I  find  it  hardier  than  the  lily- 
white,  which  is  invaluable  for  early  work  when 
forced  in  strong  heat.  G.  Wythes. 


TRANSPLANTING  ASPAR.4GUS. 
Thk  transplanting  of  Asparagus  most  not  be 
roughly  performed,  or  the  chances  are  that  the 
plants  will  fail  to  grow.  It  is  certainly  very  an- 
noying after  hating  gone  to  the  trouble  of  prepar- 
ing the  site  for  a  permanent  plantation  of  Aspara- 
gus to  find  that  after  the  plants  have  started  well 
into  growth  there  are  several  blanks.  In  one  sense 
failures  are  more  likely  to  occur  with  plants  pro- 
cured from  a  distance,  as  unless  they  are  well 
packed  to  prevent  the  roots  becoming  dry  the 
chances  are  that  several  will  fail  to  grow.  Home- 
grown plants  are  decidedly  the  best  on  account  of 
the  convenience  for  transplanting.  The  best  time 
for  transplanting  is  directly  the  young  shoots  are 
seen  coming  through  the  ground,  although  they 
may  be  left  until  tliey  are  a  ftw  inches  in  length. 
The  small  rootlets  will  then  be  in  full  activity,  and 
will  take  readily  to  their  fresh  quarters.  With 
dormant  roots  the  case  is  different.  If  these  are 
planted  roughly  and  the  roots  damaged,  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  decay,  with  the  loss, 
perhaps,  of  the  crown  itself.  Another  advantage 
with  home-grown  roots  when  the  planting  is  de- 
layed until  the  growth  is  somewhat  advanced  is, 
that  these  having  been  previously  well  prepared 
may  be  lifted  carefully  with  a  foik  thrust  right 
underneath  them,  keeping  as  much  soil  to  the 
roots  as  possible.  The  site  must  previously  have 
been  well  prepared,  as  if  it  is  in  the  least  lumpy, 
do  not  neglect  to  place  some  fine  fertile  soil  in 
direct  contact  with  the  roots,  so  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  take  to  thtir  new  quarters  readily.  In 
planting  endeavour  to  arrange  the  roots  in  the 
same  position  as  that  in  which  they  were  previou-'^ly 
growing.  Asparagus  roots  strike  out  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction;  therffore  plant  them  in  this 
manner,  and  do  not  cramp  them  in  a  small  hole.  I 
have  seen  Asparagus  planted  by  having  a  trench 
cut  out  with  a  spade,  the  roots  being  pressed  in. 
Such  a  ruthless  proceeding  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  When  all  is  ready,  take  out  rather 
wide  and  shallow  holes  with  a  flat  bottom,  so  that 
the  roots  may  be  laid  out  straight,  arranging  them 
so  that  the  crown  of  the  root  is  about  an  inch 
below  the  surface.  Plant  firmly,  pressing  the  soil 
about  the  roots  and  around  the  crown  "with  the 
hand.  If  the  weather  should  be  likely  to  be  dry, 
mulch  after  planting  with  a  thin  layer  of  very 
rotten  and  short  manure,  or,  what  is  'better  if  it 
can  be  procured,  some  leaf-soil  and  burned  refuse 
in  equal  parts.  This  will  keep  the  soil  cool,  and  so 
enable  the  plants  to  start  freely  into  growth.  The 
young  growing  shoots  mu.-^t  be  supported,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  over  at  the  neck  by  wind. 
This  may  appear  a  small  matter,  but  it  makes  a 
deal  of  difference  in  the  progress  of  the  growth 
during  the  season. 

In  far  too  many  instances  the  plants  are  set  too 
cicely  together.  When  too  close  planting  is  in- 
dulged in,  the  produce  is  neither  so  fine  nor 
so  plentiful  as  when  a  reasonable  distance  is 
allowed  between  the  plants.  The  evil,  again,  is 
very  apparent  during  the  summer  months,  when 
the  beds  are  crowded  with  growth.  With  too 
close  planting  the  growth  is  so  crowded,  that 
direct  sunshine  cannot  penetrate  to  the  surface  of 


the  bed.  To  procure  strong  crowns  capable  of 
producing  good  produce,  it  is  very  essential  that 
the  plants  be  so  set  out  in  the  first  instance  that 
abundance  of  light  may  be  afforded  to  the  base  of 
the  stems  duiing  the  summer  months.  Of  course, 
cultivation  makes  a  deal  of  difference,  for  if  people 
will  persist  in  cutting  too  late  in  the  season  and 
also  not  applying  nourishment  in  due  season,  they 
must  not  expect  huge  crowns  capable  of  affording 
good  produce.  Our  plantation  is  on  the  level  and 
arranged  in  a  series  of  two  rows,  the  plants  being  ?, 
feet  between  each  and  30  inches  in  the  rows, 
and  between  each  series  of  rows  4  feet,  this 
space  being  devoted  to  attending  to  the  beds, 
cutting,  &c.  A.  Y,  A. 


Asparagus  starting  early.— Asparagus  roots 
are  peifectly  hardy,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  not 
actually  exposed  to  all  weathers,  and  in  my  case 
not  a  crown  appears  to  have  been  injured  by  the 
severe  January  frosts.  What  they  cannot  stand  is 
a  very  cold  damp  site.  When  Asparagus  shoots  do 
most  need  protection  is  when  they  seldom  get  it, 
this  bping  during  the  month  of  April.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  earlier  shoots  peep  through  the  ground 
and  are  cut  off  by  spring  frosts.  This  season  top 
growth  is  earlier  than  usual,  at  any  rate  it  is  so  in 
a  Somersetshire  district,  a  few  shoots  being  ob- 
served peeping  through  the  ground  on  March  20. 
These  early  growths  have  had  the  effect  of  has- 
tening the  work  of  loosening  the  surface  of  the 
hitherto  unprotected  and  unmanured  beds,  a 
mulching  of  strong  manure  or  litter  following  upon 
a  liberal  dressing  of  fish  manure.  Not  only  will 
the  litter  serve  to  protect  the  earlier  shoots  from 
spring  frosts,  but  it  will  do  equally  good  work  in 
preventing  the  rapid  loss  of  moisture  when  hot 
weather  arrives.  The  fact  of  the  growth  being 
somewhat  early  need  not,  nor  should  not,  hasten 
planting.  Rather  than  expose  the  roots  bristling 
with  delicate  fibres  to  cold  drying  winds,  accom- 
panied probably  by  bright  sunshine,  I  would  greatly 
prefer  delaying  transplanting  till  the  end  of  April 
or  eaily  part  of  May,  even  if  some  of  the  shoots 
are  li  inches  or  more  in  length  at  the  time.  There 
are  fewer  failures  when  planting  is  delayed  till 
active  growth  ha^  well  begun,  especially  if  the 
work  is  done  in  mild  showery  weather.  By  all 
means  get  the  beds  or  ground  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  plants  at  once,  a  little  time  being  needed 
for  it  to  sink  considerably  prior  to  planting,  but  do 
not  be  over-zealous  in  the  latter  important  work 
— M.  H. 

Hardiness  of  Celery.— The  note  on  the  above 
(p.  21(j)  refers  to  a  note  sent  by  me  a  week 
or  two  since  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  late 
blanched  Celery.  Having  to  provide  Celery  nine 
months  in  the  year,  I  tried  various  means  to 
preserve  the  plants  and  found  the  late  moulding 
answer  admirably.  This,  however,  can  be  done  in 
light  soils  and  in  positions  well  drained  and  ex- 
posed. Unlike  "  A.  D.,"  my  experience  of  Celery 
culture  is  that  I  have  found  late  plants  do  well 
it  paid  proper  attention  to.  It  is  useless  to  plant 
late,  or  put  in  small  plants,  and  expect  such  Celery 
to  keep  well.  It  is  also  useless  to  leave  the  earth- 
ing up  till  growth  is  finished,  or  to  do  the  work  in 
se%'ere  weather.  To  show  that  my  plan  is  not  a 
failure,  last  May  I  lifted  many  hundreds  of  Stan- 
dard-bearer in  good  condition  and  with  very  few 
losses  :  these  had  been  treated  as  advised  at  page 
147.  This  year  I  am  less  fortunate,  partly  owing 
to  my  own  fault  and  partly  to  the  protracted  cold 
and  other  causes.  To-day  (March  21)  I  have  lifted 
5(50  heads  of  Standard-bearer,  these  being  all  I 
have  left.  At  the  same  date  last  year  I  could 
have  lifted  four  times  the  quantity  and  kept  it 
sound  till  June  in  a  north  border  covered  from  the 
sun.  One  reason  of  failure  was  that  the  seed  sown 
in  the  first  week  in  April  did  not  come  up  well,  and 
having  to  make  another  sowing,  the  plants  were 
not  as  good  as  I  should  have  liked.  I  was  later  in 
planting,  and  before  growth  was  complete  it  was 
arrested  by  severe  weather.  Another  cause  was 
one  tint  will  not  ba  repeated  another  year — shal- 
low   trenches.     In    clay  soils    stronger   varieties 


would  be  best  for  late  work,  as  pointed  out  by  "  A 
Grower"  at  p.  187.  He  advises  a  large  kind  for 
keeping,  and  I  would  do  the  same.  From  trials  of 
different  kinds,  I  find  the  white  varieties  of  little 
value,  and  have  given  up  their  culture  for  late 
work ;  but  Standard-bearer,  though  classed  as  a 
dwarf  variety  by  your  correspondent,  is  not  so 
when  well  grown.  It  is  between  the  two,  and 
when  grown  late  does  not  show  its  pink  colour  at 
all.  I  should  say  there  is  no  gain  by  lifting  Celery 
in  November,  as  often  growth  is  made  at  the  base 
all  through  the  winter  in  mild  seasons.  Lifiing 
does  not  add  to  flavour  or  crispness,  so  necesi^ary 
in  a  good  Celery.  Under  trees,  decay  would  bo 
more  rapid,  no  matter  how  protected.  I  find  the 
bejt  results  a''e  secured  by  leaving  in  the  row  a-? 
long  as  possible,  and  lifting  in  the  late  spring  to 
check  runr.ing  or  boiling. — S.  H.  B. 


SEED-SOWING  ON  HEAVY  SOILS. 

A  WET  February  does  not  augur  well  for  a 
favourable  seed-sowing  time,  especially  itr  the 
case  of  those  located  in  heavy  laud  districts. 
People  who  may  have  only  had  to  deal  with 
light  soils  are  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  those 
have  to  contend  against  who  are  not  nearly  so 
favourably  situated.  In  the  former  case  the 
soil  Works  very  freely,  and  although  the  weather 
may  be  wet  and  unfavourable  for  weeks  pre- 
viously, yet  upon  a  few  fine  days  occurring  it 
soon  gets  into  a  condition  for  seed-sowing.  But 
what  a  contrast  to  heavy  clay  soils.  IE  the 
weather  should  have  been  wet  for  weeks  pre- 
vrou.sly,  the  soil  after  a  few  fine  days,  instead 
of  being  iu  a  free  working  order,  is  tough  and 
leathery  and  full  of  lumps.  Such  lumps  of  soi) 
when  surrounding  seeds  form  a  very  favourite 
lurking  place  for  slugs.  People  who  may  have 
such  soil  to  deal  with  for  the  first  time  become 
anxious,  because  they  think  the  time  of  year 
has  arrived  at  which  many  kinds  of  seeds  .should 
be  sown.  "Very  often  their  zeal  to  be  in  time 
gets  the  upper  hand  ;  consequently  the  seeds 
are  sown  earlier  than  they  .should  have 
been,  and  instead  of  growing  freely  the  seed- 
lings appear  irregularly  and  with  a  very  yellow 
cast.  Very  often  the  irrajority  of  things  which 
were  sown  early  have  to  be  sown  over  again, 
and  with  the  result,  as  is  very  often  the  cise,  of 
their  soon  outstripping  the  earlier  sown.  In 
the  first  place,  the  soil  would  be  warmer  ;  con- 
sequently germination  takes  place  under  more 
favourable  conditions.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  heavy  clay  soils  are  considerably  lower  in 
temperature  than  light  soils,  and  when  in  a  wet 
and  sodden  state  they  are  still  more  so.  There- 
fore to  sow  seeds  in  the  open  ground  as  early 
as  could  be  done  with  safety  on  light  soils 
sliould  not  bethought  of. 

Special  dates  for  sowing  mu.st  not  be  fol- 
lowed. If  the  soil  is  not  in  good  condition, 
wait  until  it  is,  and  the  grower  will  never 
regret  it.  To  surround  seeds  with  wet  or 
pasty  soil  is  to  seal  them  up,  or  partially  so, 
from  the  conditions  for  free  germination.  It 
is  very  easy  to  advise  this  or  that  to  be  sown 
in  the  open  air,  and  which  often  leads  novices 
astray.  The  weather  should  decide  the  correct 
time  for  sowing,  or  as  near  as  it  possibly  can 
during  the  early  spring  months.  An  old  vege- 
table grower  of  high  standing  once  remarked  to 
me,  "  You  will  never  lose  a  crop  by  waiting 
for  the  weather  to  be  favourable  either  for 
sowing  or  planting,  but  very  likely  to  do  so  if 
carried  out  during  an  unfavourable  time  " — 
good  advice  I  never  forgot.  Very  ofteu  the 
blame  is  put  upon  the  seedsman  who  supplied 
the  seeds  when  failure  does  occur.  Put  good 
seed  into  good  ground,  and  it  will,  bar  unfore- 
seen accidents,  surely  succeed. 


AvRih  1,  1893.] 
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AVe  must  also  not  forget  that  during  un- 
favourable seasons  there  are  aids  which  may 
be  called  into  requisition  so  as  to  help  the 
crops.  If  the  weather  should  be  such  that  the 
surfiice  soil  does  not  becoiue  pulverised  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  the  seeds  to  be  surrounded 
with  fine  soil,  the  luaips  of  soil  will  certainly 
not  become  fined  down  sufficiently  to  enable 
their  being  sown  by  merely  waiting  a  few 
days.  This  is  very  often  the  case  on  newly- 
turned-up  Grass  land.  If  sucli  soil  as  this  has 
not  had  the  influence  of  drying  winds  and 
frosts,  the  surface  is  like  so  many  dried  bricks, 
where  it  is  difficult  for  even  Potatoes  to  suc- 
ceed properly,  as  even  these  require  to  be 
surrounded  with  fine  soil  if  they  are  to  grow  as 
they  should  do. 

One  of  the  best  aids  for  enabling  the  seeds 
to  germinate  kindly  is  to  surround  them  with 
old  potting  soil  and  garden  refuse  burned  in  a 
smother.  Two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter  form  a  suitable  mixture,  and  which 
will  ensure  regular  germination.  For  surround- 
ing such  seeds  as  Onions  and  Parsnips  it  is 
capital.  In  some  seasons  there  is  a  weevil  which 
hybernates  underneath  rough  lumps  of  soil. 
This  crawls  out  at  night  and  nibbles  the  young 
leaves.  Now,  if  the  Peas  after  they  were  sown 
had  been  surrounded  with  fine  soil,  this 
would  not  happen.  In  sowing  small  seeds  in 
drills,  it  is  an  ea=!y  matter  to  go  along  and 
cover  the  seeds  with  fine  soil,  and  in  the  end  it 
well  repays  for  the  trouble  taken.  Tlie  young 
seedlings  will  appear  through  the  fine  soil  and 
the  roots  will  be  enabled  to  receive  adequate 
support  uatil  such  time  as  they  are  strong 
enough  to  penetrate  into  the  heavier  soil,  and 
when  they  do  this,  they  will  grow  ahead  with 
renewed  vigour.  C.irrots,  Turnips  and  Spinach 
are  also  benefited  by  such  assi-stance.  Turnips 
are  far  more  likely  to  become  attacked  with  the 
fly  on  lumpy  ground.  Like  the  Pea  weevil, 
it  hybernates  beneath  the  lumps  of  soil,  and 
the  seed  leaves  are  devoured  before  they  appear 
on  the  surface.  All  the  Brassicas  are  likewise 
similarly  affected  by  contact  with  lumpy  soil. 
The  old  truism,  "  The  more  haste  the  less 
speed,"  is  never  more  apparent  in  kitchen  gar- 
den operations  than  in  being  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  commit  seeds  to  the  ground  in  a  season 
which  we  are  now  likely  to  experience  unless  a 
change  soon  comes  for  the  better.  Tlie  wisest 
course  is  to  raise  what  kinds  one  possibly  can 
under  glass  and  then  to  plant  out  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity.  Early  sown  roots, 
such  as  Par.^nip3  and  main-crop  Carrots,  are  very 
often  of  very  coarse  quality,  so  there  need  not 
be  the  least  hurry  in  sowing,  whatever  the  ad- 
vocates of  early  sowing  may  say. 

Abberley  Hall.  A.   Youxu. 


WINTER  CELERY. 


I  CVNNOT  follow  •'  A  Grower  "  in  his  strong  recom- 
mendation of  tall  Celery  in  preference  to  dwarf 
varieties,  as  being  better  able  to  withstand  severe 
frost.  Doubtless  he  wished  to  show  that  his  recom- 
mendation of  tall  Celery  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  if  the  upper  parts  of  the  leaf-stalks 
were  killed,  the  lower  portion  remained  alive  and 
useful.  I  fear  that  is  a  very  limited  experience. 
I  have  found  this  season  that  tall  Celeries  seem  to 
be  so  much  complained  of  because  of  destruction 
by  frost,  that  many  have  resolved  to  grow  only  the 
dwarfer  sorts  for  late  crops.  There  is  no  reason 
why  fully  as  large  a  body  of  soil  may  not  be 
packed  against  rows  of  dwarf  Celery  as  against 
rows  of  tall  plants  ;  inieed  with  greater  ease  it 
can  be  done,  and  whilst  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
most  of  the  harm  done  by  the  frost  is  from  above, 
very  much  also  is  done  laterally,  the  severe  frost 
penetrating  through  the  sharp  exposed  ridges  of 


soil  unless  somewhat  protected.  Apart  from  tall 
ridges  being  more  exposed  to  the  weather  than 
are  dwarf  thick  ones,  it  is  mora  difficult  to  give 
them  protection  by  the  aid  of  Bracken  or  litter. 
Still  further,  the  tops  of  the  plants  may  not  hi  so 
easily  protected  with  boards  or  other  shelter 
when  the  ridges  are  so  lofty  and  necessarily  sharp. 
There  is  always  attached  to  tall  Celeries  the  draw- 
back that  the  outer  leafage  is  a  long  way  above 
the  hearts  or  centres,  an  I  such  hi^h  earthing  i< 
often  done  to  the  injury  of  the  hearts.  Tnat  is 
not  so  much  the  case  with  dwarf  sorts,  where 
the  inner  and  outer  growth  is  more  equab'.e. 

But  how  is  it  that  with  so  much  harm  done 
to  Celery  by  frost  in  this  c  mntry  we  do  not  adopt 
the  simple  method  of  turnishini  protection  as  is 
given  in  the  United  States  and  described  in  "  The 
Vegetable  Garden  " .'  A  box  of  say  4  feet  or  5  feet 
long,  of  moderate  width,  and  from  20  inches  to  21 
inches  deep,  stout,  and  well  closed  is  placed  in  a 
cellar  or  otiier  rather  dark  place,  and  in  the  bot- 
tom moist  soil  or  sand  is  put  in  3  inches  deep. 
The  Celery  plants,  carefully  lifted  from  the 
trenches  after  being  fully  blanched,  with  roots 
attached,  and  having  a  loose  tie  about  each  stem, 
are  set  thickly,  in  fact  moderately  tight  into  this 
bix,  so  that  the  air  and  light  do  not  get  access  to 
the  stalk*,  and  in  that  way  may  be  preserved  in 
excellent  condition  quite  safely  for  some  few 
months.  It  is  said  that  to  have  good  Celery  at 
hand  inall  weathers,  families  purchase  a  laige  num- 
ber of  blanched  plants,  store  them  as  describe  I, 
the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  being  moistened 
first,  and  in  tha^.  w.ay  I  he  stalks  are  kept  fresh  and 
^ilump.  Even  it  we  will  not  take  so  much  trouble 
here,  and  it  is  after  al!  but  little,  there  is  the 
further  plan  available  of  lifting  Celery,  tying  it  up 
neatly  so  as  to  prevent  the  outer  stalks  from  being 
broken,  then  laying  it  in  thickly  in  any  sheltered 
place  in  the  garden  and  obliquely,  where  with  the 
aid  of  some  spray  or  branches  laid  over  the  plants, 
and  also  some  Fern  or  litter,  they  may  be  fully 
protected.  Any  method  is  batter  than  allowing 
Celery  to  remiin  in  the  single  ridges,  an  1  being 
later  utterly  destroyed.  A.  D. 


LITTLE  GROWN  VEGETABLES. 

Veget.4BLEs  that  are  grown  far  less  than  their 
merits  deserve  are  the  following  : — 

CouVB  Tbonchuda,  also  known  as  the  Portugal 
C.ibbage,  comes  into  use  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  months,  and  proves  most  useful.  All  that 
is  needed  is  to  raise  the  plants  e  irly,  trea'in/  them 
similarly  to  autumn  Cauliflowers.  Not  being 
hardy,  this  must  have  attention,  so  as  to  get  the 
plants  forward  enough  to  enable  their  being  set 
out  early.  In  favourable  districts  the  sowing  may 
take  place  early  in  April  in  a  warm  and  sheltered 
border,  taking  care  that  the  soil  is  in  a  rich  and 
friable  state.  This  vegetable  is  of  large  growth, 
and  when  cooked  it  is  of  a  very  delicate  fiavour. 
It  is  the  midrib  of  the  large  outer  leaves,  which  is 
parted  and  then  cooked  as  Seakale.  After  all  the 
outer  leaves  have  been  taken  and  used,  the  centre 
heart  may  be  cut  and  boiled  as  a  Cabbage.  As  it 
is  very  essential  that  the  growth  be  rapid  and 
vigorous,  plant  out  on  a  deep  and  rich  soil  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  allowing  ample  space  for  de- 
velopment It  is  best  cultivated  in  a  single  row, 
setting  the  plants  3  feet  apart,  taking  care  that 
they  are  not  smothered  up  with  other  crops.  The 
plants  should  be  ready  for  the  ground  at  the  time 
the  autumn  C.'.uliflowers  are  planted.  In  a  dry 
season  copious  supplies  of  water  and  an  occasional 
soaking  of  liquid  manure  must  be  given,  or  the 
midribs  will  not  be  so  tender  as  they  ought. 

Celeri.^c  can  never  be  exp-'cted  to  take  the 
place  of  Celery  as  a  vegetable  in  this  country,  al- 
though it  proves  useful  as  a  change,  and  a  few 
dozen  in  any  garden  of  the  smallest  size  do  not 
take  up  much  room.  The  seeds  if  sown  now  in  a 
gentle  heat  will  produce  pl.ants  fit  for  planting  at 
tne  same  time  as  Celery.  But  while  Celery  is 
planted  in  trenches  of  rich  soil  and  earthed  up  to 
oliinch  the  stems,  Celeriac  must  be  planted  on  the 
le-  e  .     The  soil  must  also  be  rich  and  light,  as  on 


sandy  soils  the  growlh  is  more  srtisfactory.  At 
the  time  of  planting  all  sucker  growths  must  be 
carefully  removed  ;  if  allowed  tj  remain  they 
briinch  out  and  form  divided  roots,  instead  of  one 
main  central  root  or  root-stock,  whichever  may  be 
the  correct  term.  The  plants  ard  set  out  with  the 
base  just  resting  on  the  surface,  care  being 
taken  to  plant  firmly.  It  is  best  to  form  a 
separate  bed,  setting  out  the  pltnls  15  inches  or 
18  inches  apart.  To  keep  them  growing  freely, 
water  must  be  as  plentifully  supplied  as  for  Celery. 
After  planting,  and  when  they  are  growing  freely, 
go  over  them  and  press  the  soil  quite  down  to  the 
base  of  the  plant, also  removing  any  sucker  growths 
which  may  appear  throughout  the  growing  season. 
At  the  end  of  the  season,  or  when  frost  is  likely 
to  appear,  the  roots  may  be  either  lifted  and  stored 
in  sand,  or  heavily  mouldef  up  with  soil,  the  whole 
being  surfaced  with  dry  leaves.  The  roots  pro- 
tected in  this  manner  retain  tlieir  fl.ivour  and  also 
winter  better  than  when  taken  up. 

S.lLSAFY  AND  ScoRZONEEA  when  well  grown 
are  highly  appreciated  by  many  people,  although, 
as  is  very  often  the  case,  the  roots  are  not  forth- 
coming in  good  condition.  They  must  be  clean  and 
straight  and  devoid  of  flower-stem.  The  latter  is 
on  account  of  too  early  sowing,  the  first  or  second 
week  in  M,ay  being  quite  time  enough.  Soil  that 
will  grow  good  and  clean  C.irrots  will  suit  the  two 
vegetables  under  notice.  Soil  with  manure  near 
the  surface  will  result  in  forked  roots.  If  the  soil 
is  not  suHi;;iently  fertile  to  grow  good  and  clean 
roots,  take  out  a  trench  15  inches  or  is  inches  in 
depth,  putting  the  manure  in  the  bottom  and  fill- 
ing up  with  the  soil  taken  out,  adding  some  burned 
refuse  and  old  potting  soil  if  the  staple  should  be 
at  all  heavy,  as  this  latter  is  the  worst  kind  for 
growing  good  roots.  Of  course,  trenches  need  only 
ba  formed  in  exceptional  cases,  but  it  is  much 
better  to  do  this  and  grow  roots  worthy  the  name 
than  the  poor  and  forked  ones  so  often  seen.  A 
couple  of  rows,  each  about  25  yards  in  length,  will 
produce  sufficient  produce  for  any  ordinary  esta- 
blishment. A.  Young. 


THE  TOMATO. 


I  FIND  no  subject  takes  hold  of  the  publ'c  inte- 
rested in  gardening  so  much  as  that  of  Tomato 
culture.  This  is  due  to  various  c.iuses.  First, 
the  taste  for  the  fruit  is  growing  so  1  irgely,  that 
all  now  seem  anxious  to  have  them,  especially 
where  it  is  at  .all  possible  to  grow  their  own. 
Tomatoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  shops  all  the  year 
round,  and  the  siiht  in  the  winter  of  imperfectly 
coloured  and  ripened  fruits  seems  only  to  inspire 
the  average  Briton  with  a  desire  to  have  his  own 
fruits,  but  better.  That,  of  course,  he  knows  to 
be  impossible  in  the  winter,  for  after  all  winter 
fruiting  varieties  that  it  will  p.ay  to  grow  for  mar- 
ket purposes  are  myth*.  Then  it  is  found  that  no 
very  great  skill  is  needed  to  grow  Tom.atoes  under 
glass  :  indeed,  it  is  far  easier  to  grow  fairly  good 
crops  indoors  than  outdoors  ;  hence  this  knowledge 
has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  putting  up  by 
people  of  limited  means  who  have  small  gardens  of 
glass  houses,  generally  small  also,  where  they  do 
or  have  to  grow  Tomatoes  for  themselves,  and  if 
successful  then,  to  extend  the  house  culture  for 
their  own  benefit  and  that  of  their  neighbours.  A 
well-known  Tomato  book,  because  cheap  and  con- 
cise in  its  instructions,  is  popular,  and  once  the 
amateurhas  acopy  hesoon  gets  to  work, and, getting 
up  his  house,  grows  Tomatoes  without  difficulty. 
The  two  chief  stumbling-blocks  of  the  amateur  are 
hard  pinching  «f  side  shoots  and  restricted  w,ater- 
ing,  whilst  with  many  things  this  class  of  cultiva- 
tor is  usually  too  sparing  of  water.  With  the 
Tomato,  especially  in  pots  or  boxes  or  other  uten- 
sils, he  is  ordinarily  too  free  with  liqud.  evidently 
thinking  that  plants  with  such  large  fruits  and 
leaves  must  need  very  much  moisture  .at  the  roots. 
Really  there  are  few  plants  that  give  such  leaf- 
age and  fruit  so  freely  that  need  so  little  water 
as  the  Tomato.  Then  the  amateur  grower  finds 
it  is  hard  to  resist  the  desire  to  give  his  plants 
plenty  of  branch-growth.     To   do  that  seems  to 
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be  to  him  the  proper  way  to  secure  abon'lant 
crops.  If  we  cared  to  grow  Tomatoes  as  we  do 
Cucumbers  it  might  be  very  well,  but  as  a  policy 
of  restriction  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
obtaining  of  tlie  earliest  fruits  and  the  finest 
clusters,  then  such  restriction  must  be  applied.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  get  the  mind  of  the  novice  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  bunches  or  racemes  of 
Tomato  flowers  come  not  from  leaf-buds,  but  from 
the  stems  direct,  in  that  respect  ditYering  so 
much  from  Cucumbers.  A  course  of  proper  cul- 
ture, combined  with  hard  pinching  for  a  season, 
however,  puts  these  stumbling-blocks  out  of  the 
way,  only  that  the  same  trouble  presents  itself  to 
new  growers,  and  it  seems  as  if  these  would  go  on 
increasing  from  year  to  year  indefinitely.  Even 
this  increase  of  home  Tomato  growers  is  not  a"-,  all 
likely  to  check  the  market  culture.  Rather,  by 
extending  Tomato  tastes,  it  will  help  to  increase 
the  demand.  Whilst  some  market  growers  com- 
plain of  the  low  prices  secured,  others  are  more 
than  satisfied,  and  all  have  to  admit  that  glass 
culture  has  so  increased,  that  when  compared  with 
the  negleol  ed  condition  of  the  Tomato  but  afew  years 
aeo,  then  is  it  indeed  extraordinary,  and,  so  far  as 
relates  to  any  other  similar  product,  quite  unpre- 
cedented. I  should  very  much  like  to  see  during 
the  ensuing  season  at  any  exhibitions  where  Toma- 
toes are  invited  more  encouragement  given  to 
the  exhibition  of  clusters  of  ripe  fruit  as  evidence 
of  cropping  merit  than  of  merely  single  fruits, 
that  generally  are  unduly  large  and  serve  too 
much  to  encourage  the  production  of  large 
fruits,  which  are  far  from  being  the  most 
profitable  or  acceptable  for  market.  There  is  really 
no  gain  in  having  large  fruits  ;  indeed  these  can 
only  be  produced  by  hard  thinning.  If  very 
handsome  ones  be  needed,  for  the  products  of 
fasciated  flowers  found  on  many  clusters  of  bloom, 
if  heavy,  are  usually  ungainly  and  are  best  re- 
moved, clusters  of  fruits  that  range  from  three  to 
four  to  the  pound,  and  the  entire  clusters  weighing 
about  2  lbs.  are  first  rate,  and  some  three,  four  or 
six  of  these  shown  on  dishes,  judged  l>y  weight, 
colour,  and  beauty,  would  prove  to  be  a  far  more 
desirable  method  of  showing  Tomatoes.  There  is 
hardly  any  greater  folly  than  ofl^ering  prizes  for 
collections  of  varieties.  One  sort  may  give  half- 
a  dozen  that  diversely  named  are  admitted  as  dis- 
tinct. A'ery  few  growers  care  for  the  red  or  Acme 
type,  for  it  is  neii  her  attractive  nor  acceptable  in 
the  market,  and  with  such  rich  scarlet  tints  as  are 
found  in  the  best  varieties  now,  reds  have  little 
chance  for  popularity.  Neither  are  they  wanted. 
Yellows  find  little  favour  also,  although  presumably 
better  flavoured.  Collections  of  Tomatoes  should 
never  exceed  three  varieties,  two  to  be  essentially 
di-tinct  and  one  to  be  yellow.  It  is  a  piiy  that 
prizes  could  not  also  be  offered  for  single  or  more 
varieties  of  the  small  dessert  or  salading  Tomatoes 
in  bunches,  for  at  present  these  find  no  encourage- 
ment, and  yet  they  merit  such  because  so  admirably 
fitted  for  consumption  either  as  ordinary  fruits 
are  or  in  mixed  salads.  These  small-fruited 
forms,  both  scarlet  and  yellow,  are  very  strongly 
recommended  for  employment  in  the  autumn  to 
furnish  harvest  festival  or  domestic  decoration, 
but  that  is  far  from  being  the  highest  uses  to  find 
for  fruits  grown  for  food.  However,  cleansed 
from  dust  they  may  be  utilised  all  the  same,  but 
the  fruits  are  never  so  nicely  flavoured  as  when 
freshly  gathered.  A.  D. 


Hardiness  of  Lily-white  Seakale.— I  am 

surprised  tn  read  (p.  1411)  that  "  M.  H."  has  found 
the  Lily-white  Seakale  less  hardy  than  the  common 
purple  kind.  Here  in  a  very  low-lying  and  cold 
part  of  the  country  I  have  found  no  diS'erence 
whatever  in  the  hardiness  of  the  two  forms  ;  in 
fact,  I  have  never  S'en  a  crown  of  either  injured 
by  frost.  As  your  correspondent  points  out.  this 
new  form  is  rapidly  superseding  the  old  kind,  and 
it  will  be  very  unfortunate  if  it  turns  out  to  be 
less  hardy,  for  the  improved  colour  is  a  great  boon. 
I  have  forced  some  hundreds  of  crowns  this  year, 
but  these  were  lifted  early  in  winter,  and  have  done 
well.     I    also  have  a  batch  in  the  open  for  our 


latest  cuttings,  and  shall  watch  its  behaviour 
closely  after  "  M.  H.'s"  warning.  Last  year,  how- 
ever. I  left  some  of  our  plants  of  this  in  the  open 
ground,  but  did  not  force  or  cover  them,  and  though 
the  wiriter  was  severe  I  had  no  losses.  Even  if 
"  M.  H 's  "  fears  are  realised,  and  it  proves  to  be 
less  hardy,  it  will  still  be  largely  grown  and  lifted 
for  forcing  indoors.  I  find  that  it  grows  quite  as 
strongly  as  the  old  kind  and  makes  splendid 
crowns  from  good  thongs  with  one  season's  growth. 
— J.  C.  Tallack,  Livermerc  Park. 


FAILURE  OF  CARROTS. 
It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence  for 
Carrots  to  go  wrong,  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
ground  may  have  been  tilled.  In  some  gardens  it 
is  difficult  to  prevent  canker,  and  the  ground  being 
in  a  rich  state  would  aggravate  the  evil  and  prevent 
the  production  of  clean  roots.  As  stated  at  p.  170, 
the  ground  was  well  prepared  by  ridging  and  no 
fresh  manure  applied.  On  the  other  hard,  the 
ground,  if  heavily  manured  for  the  previous  crop 
(Celery),  would  be  in  a  rich  state  :  in  such  soils 
animal  manure  would  be  unnecessary.  What 
was  wanted  was  diff'erent  food  altogether;  indeed, 
if  the  seed  could  have  been  sown  on  maiden  land 
without  manure  of  any  kind,  the  result  would  have 
been  different.  Large  growers  of  Carrots  obtain 
heavy  crops  under  field  culture,  of  course  always 
giving  new  positions,  and  in  such  ca=cs  there  "is 
no  great  quantify  of  animal  manure.  In  many 
cases  only  artificial  manures  are  necessary,  and  in 
suitable  soils,  such  as  light  sandy  land,  irriga'ion  is 
often  the  manorial  agent  employed.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  useless  to  sow  Carrots  in  soils  much  in- 
fested with  wireworm,  unless  means  have  been 
taken  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  to  do  this  requires 
time.  This  insect  and  the  maggot  are  the  most 
troublesorrre  enemies  of  the  Carrot.  Deep  dig- 
ging or  trenching  will  do  much  to  prevent  their 
ravages,  but  only  in  a  limited  measure.  I  would 
advise  the  use  of  gas  lime  in  the  autumn,  giving 
the  ground  a  good  dressing,  taking  care  that  the 
lime  is  broken  small  and  evenly  distributed  over 
the  whole  surface,  allowing  it  to  lie  for  a  few 
weeks  before  incorporating  it  with  the  soil,  as  if 
it  remains  a  little  time  on  the  surface  it  becomes 
pulverised  and  may  be  used  in  larger  quantities 
than  when  dug  immed'ately  into  the  ground.  As  a 
large  quantity  of  gas-lime  would  be  injurious  tn 
use  at  this  date,  I  would  recommend  a  small 
dressing  dug  in  before  sowing  the  seed  in  ground 
badly  infested  with  wireworm,  frequently  stirring 
or  forking  over  the  surface  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions ;  this  will  do  a  lot  of  good  and  get  rid  of  the 
grub.  Freshly  shked  lime  is  equally  useful  where 
gas  lime  is  not  obtainable.  Soot  is  another  power- 
ful antidote,  and  may  be  used  with  advantage 
at  the  first  preparation  of  the  soil,  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  and  again  in  the  growing  season, 
applying  it  during  damp  weather.  For  years  I  have 
seen  soil  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  grow  a  per- 
fect root  made  suitable  by  the  u.=e  of  burnt  garden 
refuse.  Save  every  scrap  of  such  material  for  the 
Carrot  bed,  omitting  animal  manures  and  using 
guano,  salt,  or  fish  manure  (the  last-named  I  can 
strorgly  recommend,  as  it  possesses  valuable  pro- 
perties, and  compels  maggot  and  wireworm  to  give 
it  a  wide  berth,  while  the  salt  in  the  manure  is  just 
the  amount  required  to  build  up  the  root).  If  fish 
manure  is  given  as  a  dre'sing  in  the  early  part  of 
the  growing  season,  either  in  wet  weather  or 
flooded  in  afterwards,  the  effect  upon  the  plant  is 
wnnderful;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  give  these 
stimulants  when  the  manure  can  be  washed  down 
to  the  root,  not  allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  top  or 
foliage.  On  heavy  land  much  good  may  be  done 
by  a  supply  of  burnt  refuse  or  soil  of  any  kind  of  a 
lii^lit  nature,  such  as  old  potting  soil  and  the  refirse 
of  the  potting  shed.  In  places  where  charcoal 
refuse  can  be  readily  obtained,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  material ;  it  is  invahrable  on  such  soils. 
In  case  of  wireworm  or  maggct  a  liberal  supply  of 
wood  ashes  will  prove  most  beneficial ;  this  may  be 
used  at  the  lime  of  sowing.  I  prefer  to  use  it  both 
before  sowing  the  seed  and  afterwards.     When  it 


can  be  applied  fr-c<ly,  a  dressing  before  digging  is 
worth  giving,  but  if  at  all  scarce  it  may  be  placed 
in  the  drills  before  sowing  the  seed.  I  would  also 
advise  sowing  a  short,  quick-growing  Carrot  in 
preference  to  the  long  kinds  in  places  where  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  good  crop,  as  then  the  roots  are 
not  so  long  in  the  soil.  It;  is  well  to  make  two  or 
three  sowings,  as  seed  put  in  early  or  late  will 
sometimes  do  better  than  that  sown  at  the  proper 
season,  ami  though  the  roots  of  the  last  sowing 
may  be  small,  they  will  be  good  and  keep  well. 

G.   Wi'THES. 


CLAY  FOR  LIGHT  SOILS. 
In  many  places  the  soil  is  very  light  and  porous, 
but  in  few  gardens  is  there  just  the  kind  required 
to  grow  good  crops,  and  in  others  there  is  too  much 
clay.  In  the  last-named  the  cultivator  experiences 
great  difficulties  in  working  the  land  in  wet 
weather,  and  after  protracted  frost  or  during 
severe  winds,  as  the  soil  requires  so  much  attention 
to  get  it  into  condition  before  seeds  can  be  sown. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  such  soils,  vegetables,  also 
fruits,  give  a  good  return.  The  value  of  light  soils 
for  early  produce  is  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
ment, but  even  then  the  value  would  be  much 
greater  in  the  case  of  certain  crops  if  a  small  pro- 
portion of  heavy  material  could  be  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  The  heavy  material  would  give  the 
crop  what  it  often  lacks,  and  that  is  flavour ; 
besides,  in  such  light,  porous  soils,  unless  due 
attention  is  paid  to  moisture,  the  growth  of  many 
vegetables  and  fruits  receives  a  check  just  at  the 
moment  the  roots  require  most  food.  In  the  case 
of  fruit  there  is  greater  need  of  such  food  in  the 
way  of  retentive  soil  at  the  roots,  for  without  such 
the  trees  often  grow  too  much  to  leaf,  and  what 
fruit  is  produced  cracks  and  turns  out  hard  and 
gritty.  Strawberries  grown  in  poor,  gravelly  soils 
are  often  poor ;  some  kinds  which  are  not  considered 
suitable  to  the  district  may  fail  altogether  ;  where- 
as, if  they  had  bad  a  congenial  soil  the  result 
would  have  been  different,  and  even  those  kinds 
which  are  grown  generally  look  patchy,  fail  to  give 
large  fruits,  and  are  soon  over.  In  such  soils,  I 
may  be  told,  irrigation  is  the  means  to  adopt  to 
secure  a  good  crop,  but  how  often  does  it  happen 
that  the  means  for  providing  moisture  fails  just  at 
the  critical  moment.  Difficulties  in  the  way  of 
labour  to  app'y  the  same  often  arise,  the  result 
being  the  crops  fail  jear  after  year  without  any 
measures  being  taken  to  prevent  this.  With  vege- 
tables the  same  loss  takes  place,  atd  loss  of  flavour 
is  the  residf.  This  last  point  I  would  specially 
enforce.  I  consider  that  flavour  should  be  equally 
considered,  if  not  more  so  than  mere  size,  as 
coarseness  does  not  mean  good  culture.  By  the 
use  of  clay  dressings  for  light  soil,  flavour  in  both 
fruit  and  vegetables  will  be  greatly  improved,  nor 
is  it  an  expensive  addition  if  tbe  work  be  systema- 
tically undertaken.  I  do  not  propose  that  the  w  hole 
garden  should  be  overhauk d  or  turned  upside  down 
but  be  taken  in  hand  piecemeal,  doing  a  portion 
of  the  work  yearly  and  as  circumstances  admit.  This 
will  often  be  done  most  conveniently  in  the  winter 
months  at  a  time  when  labour  can  be  more  readily 
obtained,  and,  as  I  will  point  out,  at  a  period  when 
the  weather  will  be  a  valu:  ble  aid  to  prepare  the 
clay  for  the  work.  Fruit  ti^es  can  at  that  time  be 
operated  upon  better  than  at  any  other ;  new 
planting  is  taking  place,  and  the  ground  is  beirg 
prepared  for  vegetables.  It  may  be  thought  this 
note  would  have  been  more  opportune  in  the  au- 
tumn ;  such  would  have  been  the  case  with  rfgard 
to  new  fruit  plantations,  but  I  would  advise  its 
use  for  the  vegetable  quarters,  and  as  during  this 
month  there  will  be  the  selection  of  sites  for  such 
crops  as  Strawberries,  Rafpberries,  and  long-stand- 
ing vegetables,  there  is  no  better  time  in  which  to 
wheel  or  cart  clay  than  the  present.  If  it  cannot 
be  placed  on  the  ground  at  this  date,  it  can  be 
placed  in  bulk  in  readiness  for  the  work  ;  whereas, 
if  left  it  will  probably  be  found  inconvenient  later 
on  to  find  time  to  get  the  heavy  materials  for  the 
work.  If  used  for  Strawberries,  place  it  on  tbe 
ground  and  dig  it  in,  and  the  crop  will  prove  to  be 
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f  ,r  Slip  rijr  to  that  on  ground  not  similirly  treated. 
Eren  when  it  cannot  be  placed  in  the  soil 
when  preparing  new  quarters,  a  good  dress- 
ing on  the  surface  and  lightly  forked  in  will  greatly 
benefit  the  crop  the  following  season,  as  the 
land  will  retain  more  moisture.  When  manure  is 
applied  to  land  dressed  with  clay  it  lasts  much 
longer,  the  heavy  soil  absorbing  and  retaining  the 
rich  portion  of  the  manure  round  the  roots  in- 
stead of  its  being  washed  down  into  the  gravel 
underneath.  For  vegetable  quarters,  when  a 
dressing  of  clay  can  be  applied  to  such  soil,  the 
same  remark  applies  with  equal  force.  The  roots 
of  the  vegetables  are  cooler  in  hot  weather,  get 
more  food,  and,  of  course,  are  better  in  every  way. 
Whenever  possible  I  would  advise  a  dressing  of 
clay,  doing  the  work  in  the  winter,  spreading  it 
on  the  surface  for  a  time,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  weather  it  will  be  pulverised  and  in  a  fit  state 
to  work  without  being  sticky.  If  only  a  portion 
of  ground  can  be  treated  yearly  in  this  manner,  it 
will  well  repay  for  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon 
it.  In  most  districts  claycan  be  obtained  at  little 
cost.  Even  marl  is  valuable  for  the  purpose,  and 
can  be  utilised  in  most  seasons.  Clay  of  any  kind 
s  difficult  to  work  in  wet  weather,  but  by  ex- 
posure or  mixed  with  light  soil  is  soon  workable. 
I  have  used  it  to  great  advantage  when  root- 
pruning  large  fruit  trees,  giving  the  roots  a  poition 
of  the  clay  each  season  the  work  was  in  progress, 
the  result  being  most  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  the  fruit  and  heavier  crops.  Pears  not  con- 
sidered worth  growing  have  done  splendidly, 
having  clear  skins  and  no  cracking,  as  was  the  case 
previously.  The  value  of  clay  for  Roses  in  light 
soils  need  not  be  mentioned.  There  are  many 
plants  that  would  greatly  benefit  by  the  addition 
of  this  material,  provided  it  was  got  into  condition 
before  applying  it  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

G.  Wythes. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


THE  CHIMNEY  CAMPANULA. 

(CAMPAXULA   pyUAMIDAMS  ) 

In  The  Garden  of  September  24,  lb93.  a  note 
by  "  D.  T.  F."  appeared  on  Campanula  pyramidalis 
asking  as  to  its  culture.  As  the  season  was  then 
far  advanced,  I  deferred  sending  till  now,  which  is 
the  best  time  to  prepare  for  next  season,  that  is,  if 
the  stock  is  secured  from  seed. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful decorative  plants  we  have.  I  have  for  the  p.a^t 
twelve  years  taken  much  interest  in  it,  and  by 
careful  selection  ^ai^ed  several  distinct  colours, 
getting  more  substance  in  the  bloom.  Some  plants 
are  much  dwarfer  than  the  type,  but  this  has  been 
objected  to,  as  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  lessened. 
I  do  not  see  it  in  that  light,  as  if  the  plants  still 
retain  the  pvramidal  habit  they  are  equally  gocd. 
and  can  often  be  employed  where  the  taller  could 
not.  This  variety  is  termed  a  perennial,  and  with- 
out special  attention  to  culture  the  term  is  no 
doubt  rightly  applied,  but  it  is  better  to  treat  it  as 
biennial.  To  get  it  good,  early  sowing  is  neces- 
sary. With  this  section  the  raising  needs  more 
care,  as  if  delay  occurs  through  see^ls  failing,  a 
year  is  lost.  I  make  two  sowings,  eaf  h  time  under 
filass,  the  first  sowing  in  March  and  again  a  month 
later  ;  but  those  who  want  only  a  limited  number 
of  plants  and  not  a  long  succes>ion  of  bloom, 
will  find  that  plants  rai-ed  eaily  in  April 
will  give  grand  spikes  of  bloom  the  next 
autumn  twelvemonths,  or  in  about  six'een  months 
from  time  of  sowing.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  above  ground  they  .shou'd  be  kept  near  the 
light,  sparingly  watered  until  strcng,  and  then 
pricked  off  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  replacing  in 
t 'e  frames  and  keeping  close  for  a  short  time. 
When  the  small  pots  are  full  of  roots  the  plants 
should  be  shifted  into  C-inch  ones.  I  give  tl:e 
earliest  sown  plants  another  shift  it. to  8-inih  po's, 
keeping  in  cold  frames,  and  by  the  end  i  { 
September  they  are  fine  specimens,  the  lights  o" 


the  frame  only  being  used  in  very  wet  weather,  or 
for  a  short  time  after  potting.  The  plants  when 
taken  out  of  the  seed-pans  may  also  be  pricked 
out  into  boxes  for  planting  in  the  open  ;  this  will 
save  much  labour  in  potting  and  watering,  but 
they  will  neither  be  so  good  nor  bloom  so  well,  as 
the  majority  of  the  plants  will  not  flower  the 
next  season.  There  is  also  much  loss  in  heavy 
or  wet  land  during  the  winter.  If  potted  up 
for  winter  there  is  some  loss,  as  the  pots  are 
not  full  of  roots,  and  at  times  the  plants  damp 
badly.  When  potling,  it  is  advi-able  to  use  a  good 
sound  loam,  not  too  light,  with  a  portion  of  mortar 
rubble  and  burnt  wood  ashes.  Leaf-mould  should 
be  omitted  in  the  final  pottings,  as  it  makes  the 
soil  too  porous.  There  is  no  loss  of  plants  in  the 
winter  when  sturdily  grown.  Early  in  March  the 
plants  commence  to  grow  and  all  get  a  shift ; 
those  in  s.inch  pots  into  lOinch  or  even  larger  if 
necessary,  and  the  smaller  into  8-inoh.  This 
shift  is  given  the  first  week  in  April,  and  the  plants 
having  been  kept  fully  exposed  are  stood  on  a 
hard  ash  bottom  in  a  warm  positi'm  in  the  open, 
and  give  no  further  trouble.  As  they  come  into 
bloom  they  are  removed  indoors  or  used  for 
cutting.  These  plants  should  never  suffer  from  want 
of  moisture  or  feeding  when  in  active  growth. 
They  also  last  much  longer,  giving  a  succession  of 
bloom  if  the  dead  flowers  are  removed  two  or 
three  times  a  week  ;  Insect  pests  are  not  trouble- 
some when  moisture  is  well  supplied.  Any 
good  forms  may  also  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. When  pricking  off  the  seedlings,  the 
weakest  should  not  be  omitted,  as  these  often  give 
the  most  varied  colours,  the  strong  ones  usually 
being  all  of  one  colour  G.  Wythes. 

Si/o)i  Souse. 

Camellias. — It  is  said  that  Camellias  as  flower- 
ing plan's  are  much  less  popular  than  formerly. 
LIndoubtedly  they  have  to  encounter  formidable 
competition  in  other  flowers  that  are  so  easily  pro- 
duced in  warmth,  and,  further,  the  Camellia,  be- 
cause of  the  e>sentially  short  stems  attached  to 
the  flower-,  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  ordinary  de- 
coration. Double  Camellia  flowers  have  about 
them  much  that  is  stiff,  formal,  and  artificial, 
easily  copied,  and  that  may  to  some  extent  account 
for  their  present  unpopularity.  On  I  he  ot  her  hand, 
the  fine  bi oad-petalled  single  and  semi-double 
flowers  are  beautiful  beyond  measure,  and  deserve 
far  more  admiration  than  such  stitf,  single  gaudy 
flowers  as  Begonias  receive.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  estimate  of  Camellia  blooms,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  pUnts  most  deservedly  rank 
amongst  our  handsomest  of  evergreens,  and  when 
in  flower,  no  matter  what  kinds,  are  all  exceedingly 
handsome.  There  is  no  plant  that  will  give  such 
a  wealth  of  bloom,  extended  over  so  long  a  period 
and  under  vuch  comparatively  cool  conditions  as 
the  Camellia  will.  No  matter  whether  in  tubs  or 
pots  or  planted  out  in  greenhouse  borders,  whether 
trained  as  bushes  or  flatwise  to  walls  or  trellises, 
the  flowers  are  always  wonderfully  abundant,  and 
the  foliage  richly  coloured  and  handsome.  Even 
outdoors  in  many  places  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
peaty  nature  and  the  position  sheltered,  the  Ca- 
mellia will  make  exceedingly  fine,  hands'me  ever- 
green bushes,  and  produce  a  great  weal'h  of  flowers 
in  the  spring.  It  is  because  practically  so  hardy 
that  it  needs  so  little  heat  in  the  winter.  A  com- 
paratively low  temperature  and  plenty  of  light 
and  air  suffice  to  keep  the  plants  blooming  pro- 
fusely from  October  till  April  if  successional  varie- 
ties be  grown,  although  in  cooler  houses.  The  col- 
lection of  flowers  which  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son 
staged  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  14ih  ult.  included 
but  one  ot  the  loose-petalled  section,  conspicua,  a 
lovely  rosy  flesh-coloured  flower  that  should  please 
everyone.  All  the  rest  were  good  doubles,  some 
flatfish,  some  cupped,  and  some  of  diverse  forms. 
—A.  D. 

Imantopliyllums  at  Forest  Hill.— These 
plants  are  largely  grown  by  Mr.  Laing.  One  of 
the  chief  features  in  his  new  varieties  is  the  great 
breadth  of  the  petals  ;  another  is  the  size  of  the 
individual  flowers.  John  Laing  is  one  ot  the  finest ; 


its  rolour  is  a  rich  and  bright  ciangp  scaikt. 
This  variety  produces  enormous  trusses,  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  being  large  and  of  good  form.  An- 
other exquisite  form  is  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  very  large,  the  colour  a  vivid 
orange,  with  a  clear  yellow  throat.  Thisseedlirg 
is  <  nly  just  flowering  for  the  first  time.  Lady 
Wolverton  is  a  grand  and  telling  variety  with 
large  flowers  of  an  e.xquisite  shade  of  orange,  pass- 
ing into  yellow,  the  throat  white.  The  flowers 
of  Bronze  Beauty  are  of  a  bronzy  gold,  with  a 
citron-yellow  throat.  Sunray  is  another  charming 
variety,  having  the  petals  of  a  rich  rosy  salmon, 
with  a  marginal  border  of  pure  white  and  a  clear 
yellow  throat.  Sulphurea  has  large  flowers  of  a 
pale  sulphur-yellow.  Exquisite  has  the  petals  of 
a  beautiful  bronzy  orange  and  clear  yellow  throat. 
Mrs.  Laing  is  a  superb  form  with  vivid  orange-red 
petals  and  a  citron-yellow  throat.  Amongst  other 
fine  forms  now  to  be  seen  here  are  Stanstead 
Beauty,  Meteor,  Brilliant,  and  Purity.  The  flowers 
last  a  very  long  time  in  perfection,  and  they  make 
a  sp'endid  show.  To  grow  these  plants  well  the 
pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  they  should  be 
planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  haf-mould,  to 
which  a  little  well  decomposed  manure  may  be 
added,  the  whole  made  fairly  sandy.  Abundance 
of  water  when  growing,  both  to  iheir  roots  and 
overhead,  is  necessaiy. — W.  H.  G. 

Cytisus  Everestianus.  —  The  ordinary  Cr- 
tisus  racemosus  is  one  of  the  commonest  market 
plants,  being  by  some  cultivators  grown  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  is  always  a  familiar  object 
at  this  .season  where  flowering  plants  are  offered 
for  sale.  It  is,  however,  more  gtnerally  known 
under  the  name  of  Genista.  The  variety  Everesti- 
anus is  but  rarely  seen,  though  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  commonly  cultivated  form.  In  this  the 
foliage  is  more  h.iiry  than  in  the  ordinary  race- 
mosus, while  the  flowers  are  of  deeper  colour,  being, 
in  fact,  almost  of  an  orange  tint.  The  reason  of 
its  scarcity  is  that  it  is  a  diflicult  subject  to  pro- 
pagate, the  most  satisfactory  way  to  increase  it 
being  to  graft  it  on  to  young  plants  of  the  ordinary 
Cytisus  racemosus,  which  can  be  readily  struck 
from  cuttings.  If  the  point  of  union  is  as  close  to 
the  ground  as  possible,  it  will,  after  a  time,  be 
difficult  to  see  that  the  plants  are  grafted.  Cy- 
tisus Everestianus  is,  I  believe,  of  garden  origin, 
and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the 
Roval  Horticultural  Society  thirty-one  ytais  f  go 
—H.  P. 

Lilium  Harrisi. — This,  the  Bermuda  or  Easter 
Lily,  to  wh'ch  allusion  was  recently  made  in  r.n 
article  accompanying  a  drawing  in  these  columns, 
is  grown  in  large  numbers  at  Hassocks  by  Me.'srs. 
Balchin.  The  earlitst  were  in  flower  in  Februa'y 
when  I  saw  them  with  others  in  various  stage* 
of  growth,  the  main  batch  being  worked  forEa.sttr. 
This  Lily  is  there  given  a  brisk  heat,  more  than 
some  would  deem  advisable  or  safe,  but  the  treat- 
ment is  evidently  in  accord  with  the  requirements 
of  the  plants,  for  they  look  surprisingly  well.  The 
common  garden  Lily  (L.  candidum)  will  soon  be 
in  flower  ;  this  is  also  grown  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties for  cutting  and  decoration  at  Etster.  The 
growth  was  all  that  one  could  dfsire,  short-jointed 
and  sturdy.  The  plants  when  in  flower  would  not 
apparently  be  any  taller  (if  so  tall)  as  when  grown 
out  of  doors  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  kind  is  not 
given  so  much  warmth  as  the  Bermuda  Lily,  which 
is  undoubtedly  a  rational  mode  of  treatment.  In 
both  cases  the  plants  were  not  far  removed  from 
the  glass.— Plantsman. 

Leschenaultia  biloba  major.— It  will  be 
within  the  recollection  of  many  of  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  that  this  grand  old  Australian  plant 
has  been  on  more  than  one  occasion  shown  at  the 
metropolitan  exhibitions  in  profuse  flower  by 
Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Si  ns,  of  the  nurseries. 
Hassocks,  near  Brighton.  Just  lately  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  their  stock  of  this  va- 
riety, and  was  much  gratified  by  what  I  saw. 
They  have  an  immense  number  of  plants  in  various 
sizes,  from  7-inch  and  G-inch  pots  downwards  to 
3-inch  pots.  All  of  these,  even  the  smallest,  are 
this  season  showing  for  bloom  in  a  remarkably 
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free  manner  ;  nearly  every  thoot  has  its  flowers  in 
various  stages  of  development.  These  when  in 
bloom  will  make  a  fine  display.  The  house  in  which 
they  are  grown  is  a  very  light  span-roofed  struc- 
ture and  is  freely  ventilated,  save  in  severe 
weather.  The  day  was  a  cold  one,  not  much 
above  freezirg-point,  when  I  paid  my  visit,  yet  air 
was  being  given  in  a  liberal  fashion.  Great  care 
is  exercised  in  the  watering,  no  excess  being  allowed 
at  any  time.  In  this  respect  more  pains  have  to 
be  taken  than  when  dealing  with  Cape  Heaths 
even.  Any  symptoms  of  mildew  are  closely 
watched  for  and  stopped  by  means  of  sulphur. 
The  plants  are  cut  back  rather  hard  after  flower- 
ing. This,  I  knew,  could  be  done,  but  not  to  the 
extent  there  practised.  This  lively  blue  Les- 
chenaultia  wa';  figured  in  The  Gaeden,  Oct.  4, 
1><84  (p.  2'.is).  It  is  without  doubt  the  n.ost  be.iu- 
tiful  hard-wooded  plant  in  cultivation,  and  should 
be  grown  in  far  larger  numbers  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.— Plantsman. 

Magnolias  in  pots.— Some  of  our  hardy 
shrubs  are  very  commonly  employed  for  flowering 
under  glass,  while,  en  the  other  hand,  tl.ere  are 
seme  that  though  well  suited  are  selilom  seen. 
Ihe  Magnolias  may  be  taken  as  representatives  of 
this  latter  cla-s,  and  no  doubt  the  reason  that  they 
are  not  offener  sefn  treated  in  this  way  is  that 
they  are  difticult  to  propagate,  and  always  com- 
mand a  good  price.  Such  kinds  as  M.  conspicua 
(the  Yulan),  M.  Lenne,  JI.  Soulangeana,  M.  obo- 
vata,  and  M.  stellata  will  if  carefully  looked  after 
keep  in  good  health  for  years  in  pots,  and  flower 
every  season.  The  massive  blooms  of  the  Yulan, 
whic'i  are  of  the  purest  white,  are  perhaps  the 
finest  of  all,  and  in  addition  to  their  great 
beauty  are  also  deliciously  scented.  The  deep 
coloured  flowers  of  M.  Lenne  are  widely  removed 
from  those  of  the  Yulan,  while  the  pretty  little  M. 
stellata  must  have  a  place  assigned  it  in  any  selec- 
tion of  Magnolias  for  flowering  in  pots.  This  forms 
a  low,  much-branched  bu.-h,  whose  flowers  are 
white,  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
composed  of  several  strap-shaped  petals  that  after 
opening  gradually  reflex  and  show  the  centre  ol 
the  flower.  Besides  the-e  we  have  two  evergreen 
species  that  flower  freely  in  a  small  state,  viz.,  M. 
fuscata,  whose  brownish-coloured  blossoms  are  not 
particularly  showy,  but  very  powerfully  scented, 
and  M.  pumila,  to  which  much  the  same  remarks 
will  apply.  The  flowers  of  this  last  are  greenish 
white.  The  deciduous  Magnolias  above  enume- 
rated should  in  the  summer  be  plunged  out  of 
doors  in  a  sunny  spot,  and  at  Ihe  same  time  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  sufltt-r  from  want  of  wattr 
at  any  time,  while  an  occasional  weak  s'imular.t 
will  be  ot  service.— T. 

Boronia  megastigma.— Among  the  limited 
number  of  hard-woe  dtd  pbints  that  are  now  grown 
to  any  extent  in  this  country  the  Boronia  in  ques- 
tion must  be  regaided  as  one  of  the  most  popular, 
for  large  quantities  are  grown  by  a  few  nursery- 
men who  still  make  a  feature  of  this  class  of 
plants.  This  Bororda  is  a  slender  growing  shrub, 
whose  drooping  blossoms  produced  from  the  axils 
of  the  leavfsare  of  a  brownish  purple  without  and 
greenish  yellow  within.  They  are  not  particularly 
showy,  but  being  borne  in  great  profusion,  and 
gracefully  poised  on  slender  stems,  a  plant  when 
in  full  bloom  is  a  very  pretty  object.  The  one  fea- 
ture, however,  in  which  this  Boronia  stands  out 
far  beyond  all  its  associates  is  in  the  delicious  fra- 
grance of  its  flowers,  which  is  so  powerful,  that  a 
single  plant  will  scent  a  good-sized  structure.  A 
second  species  now  at  its  best  is  B.  heterophjlla,  a 
newer  introducti  m  than  the  preceding,  but  one 
that  has  rapidly  made  its  way  in  cultivation.  The 
flowers  of  this  are  of  a  bright  ro>y  crimson  colour, 
and  produced  so  freely  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
that  the  slender  shoots  are  often  closely  packed 
with  them  for  some  little  di-tance.  These  two 
species  of  B  ronia  were  noticeable  in  the  group 
of  hard-wooded  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Low  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hort'cultural  So- 
ciety. Both  of  them,  but  more  especially  B.  me- 
gastigma, have  a  tendency  to  run  up  tall  and  thin 
unless  frerly  stopped  during  thdr  carlifr  stages, 
and  after  flowering  a  great  mistake  is  often  made 


in  not  cutting  them  back  hard  enough,  the  result 
being  attenuated  specimens,  bare  of  foliage  at  the 
l-ase,  and  altogether  very  unsightly.  After  the 
flowering  season  is  past  the  plants  should  be  out 
back  rather  closely,  and  then  kept  in  a  somewhat 
warmer  and  moister  structure  till  they  start  freely 
into  growth.  The  shoots  then  produced,  when  from 
1  inch  to  2  inches  long  make  the  best  of  cuttings. 
-H.P.  ^ 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  AT  SWANLEY. 
The  zonal  Pelargonium  is  always  a  bright  fea- 
ture in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
.Sons  at  Swanley,  and  new  varieties  are  being  con- 
stantly addtd  to  the  collection.  As  with  Chinese 
Primulas  and  other  florists'  flowers,  so  also  with 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  there  is  ever  an  advance  for- 
ward, p^rticularly  in  the  acquirement  of  new 
shades  of  colour.  Not  a  few  ot  the  varieties 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Cannell  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Ramsgate,  who  for  many  years  has 
taken  espec-al  interest  in  the  zonal  classes,  pro- 
ducing beautiful  varieties,  as  evidenced  by  his 
latest  acquisitions.     He  has  attempted  to  get  a 


bold  trusse.=,  the  colour  rich  pink.  Mme.  Melba, 
white,  touched  with  very  delicate  pink;  A.  ¥. 
Wootten,  salmon,  eye  white;  and  W.  P.  Wright^ 
scarlet,  may  be  mentioned.  A  new  double  va- 
riety is  named  Double  New  Life,  and  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Miller  has  very  curious  flowers.  They  are  borne 
closely  together  in  the  truss,  and  the  centre  petals 
are  white,  the  remainder  scarlet.  Those  interested 
in  Pelargoniums  will  see  that  the  plant  is  ever 
being  improved  upon.  c_ 

Rhododendron  Williamsi  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  hybrids  raised  in  recent  years,  and  was 
finely  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  at 
the  recent  Royal  Botanic  show.  It  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  R.  arboreum  and  Azalea  sinensis, 
but  very  little  of  the  char  cter  of  the  former  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  hybrid.  One  specimen  shown  bore 
over  twenty  of  the  neat,  compact  trusses,  and  the 
plants  make  a  very  even  and  vigorous  growth.  It 
is  exceptionally  free,  every  shoot  bearing  a  cluster 
of  flowers,  which  are  white,  with  a  few  spots  of 
yellow  on  the  upper  petals. 

Persian  Cyclamens  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
show  held  on  March  22   were  unusually  fine,  and 
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blue  variety.  We  have  not  much  sympalhy  with 
those  who  seem  ever  striving  to  get  impossible 
colours  apparently,  as  a  blue  Primula  and  a  blue 
Rose.  We  have  neither  as  yet,  but  we  may  say 
that  the  same  results  towards  the  acquirement  ot 
a  blue-flowered  zonal  Pelargonium  are  being  ob- 
tained. One  named  Blue  Peter  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vance upon  previous  varieties  of  a  similar  shade  of 
colour,  the  flowers  of  a  bluish  tint  set  off  by  a 
white  central  eye,  of  excellent  form,  and  not  too 
large.  Another  single  variety  of  great  distinct- 
ness is  Golden  Hand,  the  flowers  of  exception.ally 
fine  foim,  and  belonging  to  the  orange  and  yellow 
division.  Tlie  Rev.  Bartram,  orange  scarlet,  :  nd 
Lady  Tennyson,  of  a  distinct  salmon  tone,  are  two 
noteworthy  novelties  in  the  list  of  single  kinds. 
New  departures  occur  to  maintain  interest  in  the 
plant.  Pirotee  has  double  flowers,  white  and 
pink,  quilled  in  f.  rm,  and  very  pleasing.  An- 
other fine  variety  is  Colo-sus,  ilie  flowers  pro- 
duced freely  and  cf  a  crimson-red  colour,  whilst 
S.  \.  Ra'pail  Improved  is  an  improvement 
upon  this  fine  market  variety.  Several  raised 
by  Messis.  Cannell  and  Sons  are  of  distinct  merit. 
Mrs.    French    li?.s    very    large    flowers,  borne  in 


they  were  interesting,  not  alone  for  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  but  more  particularly  for  the  extensive 
range  of  colours  in  the  flowers.  They  appear  to 
increase  in  variety  of  shades  f  ach  year,  and  some 
of  the  newer  varieties  were  delightful,  pure  white, 
soft  shining  rose,  and  deep  crimson,  not  the  purple 
shade  objectionable  in  any  flower,  except  in  a  few 
kinds  of  Orchids.  We  note  also  an  increase  in 
tlie  breadth  and  raassiveness  of  the  segments. 
One  group  comprised  a  large  number  ot  kinds,  the 
flowers  rat'ging  from  the  purest  white,  through 
delicate  shades  of  clear  rose,  and  all  of  bold, 
striking  form. 

Spirsea  japonica  multiflora  compacta. — 

This  is  very  compact  in  growth,  free,  but  more 
formal  than  the  type,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  denser  plumes,  their  colour  similar  to  that  ot 
the  ordinary  form  so  familiar  to  all  who  care  for 
plants.  It  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  type  by 
any  means,  but  it  is  worth  growing  for  its  distinct- 
ness and  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  groups. — 
Geowek. 

■ This  is  just  as  amenable  to  forcing  as  the 

ordinary  S.  japonica.     Little  was  known  of  the 
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newer  compact  form  till  an  award  of  merit  was 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  since  then 
considerable  numbers  of  it  have  been  sold.  By 
some  it  is  ndmired,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  not 
equal  to  the  ortlinary  kind,  forming  as  it  does  a 
much  denser  mass  of  bloom,  and  consequently 
when  at  its  best  it  is  wanting  in  the  lightness  and 
elegance  of  the  typical  S.  japonica.  There  is  little 
doubt  this  compact  form  originated  from  tl:e 
golden  veined  variety,  which  is,  except  in  the 
marking  of  the  leaves,  a  counterpart  of  the  other. 
The  golden-veined  (aureo-reticulata)  is  an  old 
plant  in  gardens,  and  a  very  pretty  one,  at  all 
events  during  the  first  part  of  the  season,  for  by 
the  time  the  flower-spikes  are  fully  developed  the 
leaves  are  far  greener  than  when  they  are  first  ex- 
panded Then  they  are  clearly  and  distinctly 
veined  with  gold,  while  the  leaf-stalks  have  a 
reddish  tinge.  A  second  Spira?a  with  attractively 
coloured  foliage  is  the  golden-leaved  form  of  the 
common  Meadow  Sweet  (S.  Ulmaria),  which  in  the 
open  ground  later  in  the  year  forms  a  very 
attractive  feature,  the  foliage  being  of  a  uniform 
yellow  tint.— T. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Acacia  pulchella  we  saw  lately  used  as  a  pot 
plant,  and  a  more  delightful  subject  for  the  pur- 
pose it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  The  plants 
were  in  o2-inch  pots,  and  the  leafage  was  almost 
hidden  by  the  wealth  of  globular  flowers,  very 
bright  yellow  in  colour.  It  is,  of  course,  finer  when 
planted  out,  as  it  can  attain  large  dimensions. 

Eucharis  Stevensi  is  a  hybrid,  but  it  will 
never,  we  think,  make  a  garden  plant  equal  to  E. 
amazonica  and  other  good  kinds  already  in  culti- 
vation. The  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  E. 
amazonica,  and  the  pure  white  segments  are  more 
pointed,  also  narrower,  whilst  the  leaves  are  broad, 
bright  green,  with  deeper  coloured  veins.  It  is  in- 
teresting, but  not  of  great  value. 

Mesembryanthemum  muricatum  is  a 
charming  little  species,  introduced  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  as  far  back  as  1731.  A  plant  is  in 
bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  and  although 
such  an  old  introduction,  it  is  by  no  means  com- 
mon any  more  than  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  vast  genus.  M.  muricatum  is  smothered 
with  small,  but  not  insignificant  rose-coloured 
sweet  -  scented  flowers  produced  in  clusters  of 
about  seven.  It  is  well  worth  growing  for  this 
annual  display  of  rosy  bloom. 

Primulas  are  flowering  freely  in  the  hardy 
plant  house  at  Kew.  and  constitute  a  most  interest- 
ing series.  The  richest  in  colour  is  P.  Dinjana, 
the  flowers  of  a  deep  claret  shade,  intense  and 
effective.  Also  in  bloom  are  P.  Kitaibeliana,  P. 
viscosa  and  its  variety  alba,  P.  pubescens  alba,  P. 
calycina,  P.  marginata,  P.  denticulata,  P.  Clusiana, 
P.  Wulfeniann,  and  others.  Lovers  of  the  hardy 
alpine  Primulas  can  therefore  see  many  of  their 
favourites  in  full  beauty. 

The  Drabas  are  amongst  the  most  interesting 
hardy  plants  in  bloom  now.  D.  Mawi  is  of  com- 
pact growth,  the  leaves  bright  green  and  the 
flowers  white.  It  was  introduced  from  Spain  about 
1873.  Then  we  have  D.  alpina,  D.  Aizoon,  too  well 
known  to  describe,  and  a  very  distinct  species 
named  D.  bruni;efolia,  which  we  noticed  in  bloom 
on  the  Kew  rockery.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
Caucasus  in  1820,  and  has  light  yellow  flower-s, 
very  distinct  against  the  soft  green  growth,  which 
forms  a  perfect  felt-like  carpet  over  the  stones. 

Anemone  patens  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
year.  A  fine  clump  is  in  flower  on  the  rockery  at 
Kew,  where  also  the  Pasque  Flower  (A.  Pulsatilla) 
is  just  commencing  to  bloom.  A.  patens  should  be 
valued  by  all  who  care  for  hardy  plants.  These 
two  fine  Anemones  of  the  Pulsatilla  group  are 
charming  in  early  spring ;  but,  unfortunately,  such 
severe  morning  frosts  as  we  have  lately  had  are 


not  an  advantage.  A.  patens  in  particular  had  been 
much  cut.  This  reminds  us  that  the  Megaseas  in 
more  exposed  spots  are  practically  destroyed  as 
regards  the  flowers. 

Erysimum  ochroleucum  var.  helveticum 
is  a  plant  that  deserves  attention.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful pot  plant,  and  several  examples  are  in  full 
bloom  in  the  hardy  plant  house  at  Kew,  whilst  in 
a  few  days  a  large  group  on  the  rockery  will  be 
bursting  into  flower.  The  plant  has  a  remarkably 
compact,  neat  and  vigorous  habit,  clothed  with 
abundant  fine  green  leafage  to  the  base,  and  the 
bright  yellow  flowers,  individually  not  quite  the 
size  of  a  farthing,  are  borne  in  dense  heads  and 
make  a  brilliant  show,  diffusing  a  delicious  WaU- 
Bower  fragrance. 

A  curious  Amorpliopliallus  is  A.  bulbiter. 
It  flowers  without  the  leaves,  and  the  scape  rises 
about  tl  inches  or  S  inches  in  height,  the  spathe 
rose,  spotted  with  almost  a  black  colour,  the  thick 
spadix  being  of  a  pale  rose  tint.  A  specimen  is 
in  bloom  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  where  the  handsome 
Thorasonia  nepalensis  (see  Garden,  March  25, 
1893),  Arisa;ma  speciosa,  and  Asavum  macran- 
thum,  which  bears  its  purplish  flowers  almost  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  in  the  style  of  Aspidistra 
lurida,  are  in  full  beauty. 

Three  distinct  Narcissi  in  full  bloom  now 
are  Ajax  Dr.  Hogg,  spurius  coronatus,  and  tri- 
dymus.  We  picked  them  out  from  a  large  col- 
lection as  distinct  from  each  other,  yet  individually 
attractive.  The  first-named  is  very  pleasing  against 
a  wall,  the  flowers  white,  except  the  long  even 
trumpet,  which  is  primrose  colour,  this,  however, 
changing  with  age  to  white.  Spurius  coronatus  is 
a  noble  flower,  the  trumpet  very  large  and  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  the  perianth  paler,  whilst  on 
the  rockery  tridymus  is  delightful,  the  neat  flowers, 
which  are  freely  produced,  almost  resting  on  the 
soil.  It  makes  a  rich  clump,  and  is  an  excellent 
companion  to  N.  minor. 

A  new  Anthurium  named  A.  Chamberlaini 
is  in  flower  in  the  Victoria  Kegia  house  at  Kew. 
This  species  may  be  considered  an  important  ac- 
quisition, as  it  is  quite  new,  flowering,  we  believe, 
for  the  first  time  at  Kew.  It  flowered  pre- 
viously, however,  in  the  garden  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  J. 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  at  Highbury,  Birmingham,  who 
obtained  it  in  an  imported  piece  of  Cattleya.  It 
m;ty  be  certainly  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  ordinary  stove,  but  unless  fresh  importations 
are  made  it  will  remain  scarce,  as  the  plant  at  Kew 
is  from  a  sucker  of  the  Birmingham  specimen ; 
hence  there  are  only  two  examples  in  England.  It 
makes  a  bold,  handsome,  not  to  say  striking  plant, 
the  leaf-stalks  being  several  feet  in  length  and  the 
foliage  broad  and  light  green  in  colour.  One  leaf 
was  about  2  feet  in  width  and  3  feet  in  length. 
The  most  interesting  feature  is  the  flower,  which 
is  produced  on  a  scape  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
length.  It  seems  lost  against  the  fine  foliage,  but 
is  yet  attractive.  The  spathe  measures  several 
inches  in  length,  the  inner  face  of  a  reddish  colour 
and  the  spadix  rich  chocolate,  showing  also  a  dis- 
tinct curve. 

Books. 


THE  RABBIT  PEST.* 

This  is  a  clear  and  excellent  little  book,  written 
with  spirit  and  with  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  many  people  who 
have  suffered  from  the  rabbit  pest ;  for  whatever  rab- 
bits may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sportsman 
and  the  cook,  they  present  a  very  different  and  an 
often  melat:choIy  aspect  to  the  forester  and  the 
gardener. 

Much  tb:it  the  author  lias  to  record  he  believes  to 
be  new,  and  has  Ix'On  derived  from  practical  expcrieuce 
on  the  Wortley  estate  principally,  where,  so  far  as  he 
can  discover  from  books  and  other  sources,  the  record 
of    the  number  of  rabbits  produced  to  the  acre  (a  cru- 


*"  The  Wild  Rabbit  in  a  New  Aspect,  or  Rabbit- 
warrens  that  Pay."  By  J.  Simpson.  Win.  Blackwood 
and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


cial  point  on  which  no  reliable  data  appear  to  exist) 
liiis  boen  beaten,  if,  indeed,  anytliiutt  approachmor  the 
Wortley  record  has  ever  been  published,  or  any  similar 
experiments  made. 

In  the  most  modern  and  exhaustive  works  on 
land  farming  the  rabbit  hardly  finds  a  place,  un- 
less it  be  under  the  head  of  vermin.  The  author, 
who  fills  the  post  of  wood  agent  at  Wortley  Hall, 
has  a  very  simple  plan  for  dealing  with  the  rabbit, 
and  one  which,  we  believe,  has  not  hitherto  claimed 
the  attention  of  writers  on  the  subject. 

Extpusive  acquaintance  with  woods  in  Eogland  and 
Scotland  lias  .shown  him,  as  it  has  shown  others  simi- 
larly cmplovcd,  that  the  loss  eausoi  by  rabbits,  (If  (t"-»e 
(III  estates  lias  been  simply  appal  iug  in  times  past  and 
still  is,  oulv  the  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  realised 
by  proprietors.  There  are  numbers  of  estates  on  which 
the  destruction  to  plantations  by  rabbits  Ins  far  ex- 
ceeded the  damage  from  all  other  causes  put  together 
—estates,  in  fact,  where  there  is  nothing  to  show  tor 
extensive  and  cotly  plantations  once  mads  and  now 
non-existent.  And  this  takes  no  account  of  the  cus- 
tomary damages  claimed  by  tenants  from  the  land- 
lord for  destroyed  crops— a  con.-taiitly  recurring  griev- 
ance for  which  the  landlord  has  always  to  pay  lu  eome 
shape  or  other  in  the  end. 

His  object,  briefly  stated,  is  to  enable  the  farmer 
or  landowner  to  cultivate  the  rabbit  where  it  is 
wanted  for  sport  or  profit,  and  to  get  rid  of  it 
where  its  presence  is  harmful.  This  is  the  plan 
which  under  the  author's  superintendence  has 
already  been  tried  at  Wortley,  and,  as  he  tells  us, 
with  complete  success. 

Inasmuch  as  there  have  been  more  rabbits  tor  sport 
than  ever  before,  and  rabbits  of  better  quality,  al- 
though the  warren  has  been  laid  oat  in  a  park  that  has 
been  worse  overrun  with  rabbits  for  twenty-seven 
years,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  estate.  Crops  aud  woods  have  been  saved  from 
damage,  and  temptation  to  poachers  has  been  removed 
over  a  wide  tract  that  had  formerly  to  bo  regularly 
watched,  while,  in  the  warren,  the  latter  have  had 
little  or  no  chance  of  carrying  on  their  depredations. 
The  scheme  proposed  and  praaised  at  Wortley  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  regarding  the  rabbit  in  the  same 
light  as  auy  other  farm  stock,  and  treating  it  on  the 
same  principle,  according  to  its  nature  and  wants. 

The  author  has  failed  to  find  a  single  example  of  a 
warren  conducted  on  these  lines ;  but  ha  has  found 
numbers  of  examples  of  disregard  of  the  mnst  ordinary 
rules  of  stoclr-f arming,  and  of  pasturing  the  ground 
with  rabbits  till  the  pasture  has  become  exhausted  and 
incapable  of  sustaining  them  in  health  or  condition 
anv  longer,  without  aa  attempt  even  to  restore  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  bv  putting  backs  an  equivalent,  m  the 
shape  of  manure,"for  the  flesh  and  bones  which  the 
animals  had  carried  away  on  their  backs  for  years  in 
succession,  representing  the  richest  ingredients  of  the 
soil.  When  the  warreu  was  enclosed  at  W.  rtley,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  raije  a  less  number  to  the  acre  than 
has  actually  been  produced,  and  to  use  lime  and  ma- 
nure, i'c,  even  gamekeepers  of  experience  aud  others 
predicted  nothing  but  disaster.  The  rahliits,  however, 
instead  of  becoming  diseased,  smaller  in  size,  or  de- 
teriorating in  auy  way,  have  been  both  bigger  and 
healthier,  and  promise  to  go  on  thriving  while  the  con- 
ditions of  their  healthy  existence  are  maintained. 

The  present  time  appears  to  the  author  oppor- 
tune for  suggesting  rabbit  farming  as  an  extremely 
likely  prospect  and  practically  unexplored  field  for 
landowners  and  farmers  to  make  their  land  pay, 
but  they  must  cast  aside  prejudice  and  baseless 
preconceived  opinions  on  the  subject.  The  wild 
or  grey  rabbit  is  the  best  adapted  for  warrens.  In 
no  country  of  Europe  is  it  so  plentiful  or  so  popu- 
lar as  an  article  of  food  as  our  own. 

Forty  years  ago  the  writer  knew  large  tracts  in 
Scotland  where  no  wild  rabbits  existed,  but  where  they 
now  abound,  and  have  become  such  a  scourge  on  farms 
aud  plantations,  that  on  some  very  large  estates  they 
have  been  killed  off  again— uearly  lOU.UOO  rabbits  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  on  one  estate  in  a  short  period  not 
long  since.  In  such  cases  total  extermination  is  to  be 
regretted,  for,  as  at  Wortley,  it  is  easy  to  exterminate 
rabbits  on  an  estate  and  still  have  plenty  for  all  pur- 
pcses  in  a  warren. 

Chapter  III.  treats  of  the  demand  for  labbits  as 
food ;  Chapter  IV.,  of  weight  and  condition  of 
rabbits  ;  Chapter  V.,  the  causes  of  failure  of  war- 
rens. As  regards  the  number  of  rabbits  which 
one  acre  gf  Grass  will  feed,  which  the  author  re- 
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gards  as  the  crucial  point  in  rabbit  farming,  he 
observes : — 

Unless  I  bad  felt  able  to  answer  the  question  in  a 
Fatisfactory  way,  I  should  not  have  attempted  to  write 
this  book.  My  estimate  of  the  number  of  rabbits  an 
acre  of  Grass  will  feed  up  to  a  saleable  size  is  a  high 
one,  but  I  believe  that  number  could  easily  be  ex- 
ceeded with  liigh  culture  of  the  land.  The  problem  is 
to  fetd  the  greatest  number  at  the  least  cost  consistent 
with  the  permanently  good  and  healthy  condition  of 
the  pasture. 

How  rabbits  feed  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  VII. 
The  author  observes : — 

How  RAiiBiTS  FEED. — This  is  a  subject  closely  con- 
nected with  that  discussed  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
way  to  raise  most  rabbits  to  the  acre  is  to  make  them 
eat  all  the  Grass  as  fast  as  it  grows,  and  they  will  not 
do  that  unless  put  to  it  in  the  lieht  way.  Rabbits  are 
far  more  ccoiiomicaJ  and  closer  feeders  than  cattle  or 
elieep,  and,  in  proportion,  will  convert  more  food  into 
meat  from  a  given  space  than  tlie  latter.  Experienced 
farmers  admit  that  rabbits  "take  mf  st  out  of  the 
ground,"  and  the  difference  must  go  on  to  their  backs. 
From  careful  examination  of  the  pasture  I  have  no 
doubt  on  this  point,  and  it  is  an  iujportant  one.  Cattle 
and  sheep  destroy  as  much  as  they  eat  by  wandering 
abont  tb'^  f'eld.  Tbe  rabbit  will  go  a  long  way  to  a 
Turnip  iield  or  a  young  plantation  in  w-inter  when 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  there  is  liardly  any  limit 
to  the  variety  of  its  diet  in  tbe  field  or  garden  when 
pressed  for  food  ;  but  a  good  natural  pasture  will  sup- 
ply all  its  wants  fully,  and  on  such  alone  it  will  thrive 
and  fatten  for  many  years  in  succession. 

Chapter  YIII.  deals  with  the  stock  required  for 
breeding  purposes  per  acre  ;  Chapter  IX.,  how  to 
lay  out  a  warren;  Chapter  X.  describes  the  Wortley 
rabbit- trap  fence  and  its  advantages;  Chapter XI., 
the  care  and  culture  of  the  pasture  in  rabbit  war- 
rens ;  Chapter  XII.  treats  of  the  enemies  of  the 
rabbit,  fiseases,  &c.;  Chapter  Xlll.  is  "a  special 
chapter  for  farmers";  and  the  book  concludes  with 
a  chapter  for  allotment  holders. 

The  book  is  very  well  printed. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  28. 

This  was  another  very  full  exhibition  of  spring 
flowers,  and  a  large  number  of  Fellows  and  others 
visited  the  Drill  Hall.  A  larger  number  than  usual 
of  gardeners  were  en  evidence,  which  speaks  well 
for  the  interest  taken  in  the  meetings  by  the  fra- 
ternity at  large.  More  room  than  usual  was  occu- 
pied by  large  groups  of  various  plants,  which  in 
themselves  created  a  good  display  and  gave  interest 
to  those  vi.^itors  not  immediately  concerned  in 
horticulture.  On  the  other  hand,  new  plants  were 
not  so  numerous  on  the  whole  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  show.  With  these  groups  now  so  con- 
stantly sent  to  the  meetings,  it  would  be,  in  our 
opinion,  better  if  all  new  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  arranged  entirely  by  themselves. 
Being  thus  concentrated,  more  interest  would,  we 
think,  be  taken  in  them  ;  whereas,  now  it  is  pos- 
sible to  miss  some  new  things  in  the  promiscuous 
arrangement.  The  lecture  on  this  occasion  was 
exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive,  being  also 
well  attended. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Dendbobium  Waediaxum  album.— a  distinct 
form  which  has  previously  been  shown.  It  is  a 
counterpart  of  the  type  save  in  colour  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  waxy  white  colour,  the  lip  with 
an  orange  blotch  in  the  throat.  From  Mr.  W.  L. 
Lee,  Beech  Lawn,  Audenshaw. 

Dendkobium  Bbtan  (lutecium  x  Wardianum). 
— A  very  distinct  and  choice  addition  to  the 
hybrid  section  with  pale  creamy  coloured  sepals 
and  petals,  the  lip  of  the  same  colour,  with  orange 
and  burnt- sienna  markings  in  the  throat,  the 
flowers  in  form  resembling  those  of  the  last-named 


parent.  From  Mr.  Norman  Cookson,  Wjlam-on- 
Tyne. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to — 

CypRiPEDiUM  JIICHOCHILUM  (Druryi  x  ni- 
veum). — A  distinct  cross  devoid  of  the  yellow  of 
the  first-named  parent,  but  with  the  well-defined 
stripes  of  that  variety  upon  the  dorsal  sepals  and 
the  petals,  the  ground  colour  being  that  of  C. 
niveum.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cattleya  speciosissima  (Manda's  var.),  of 
which  only  one  flower  was  borne  upon  the  plant, 
but  that  one  was  of  remarkable  size,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  pale  pinkish  mauve  colour,  the 
latter  being  also  very  broad  ;  the  lip  was  of  nearly 
a  circular  outline,  rosy  purple,  with  light  veins  and 
orange  markings  in  the  throat.  From  Messrs. 
Pitcher  and  Manda,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Dendeobium  Sibyl  (bigibbum  x  Linawiannm), 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  v,hich  are  of  a  light  rosy 
purple  shade,  the  lip  edged  with  the  same  colour, 
with  a  pale  throat — a  hybrid  that  bids  fair  to  be  a 
free  grower.     From  Mr.  N   Cookson. 

CocHLiODA  Noezliana. — An  Orchid  clcsely 
allied  to  the  MesospiniJiums  in  colour  and  style 
of  growth.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  orange- 
scarlet  colour  and  of  medium  size,  being  an 
acquisition  in  its  colour.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence. 

Cypripediuji  T.  W.  Bond  (Swanianum  x  hirsu- 
tissimum),  the  flowers  of  which  are  large,  erect, 
and  of  bold  appearance,  in  colour  a  brownish 
green,  the  petals  long,  with  purplish  extremities. 
From  Mr.  Ingram,  Godalming. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Calypso  Borealis,  with  singular-looking  rosy- 
lilac  flowers  and  a  very  compact  growth.  From  Mr. 
H.  J.  Elwes,  Andoversford. 

AngBjECUM  sp.,  of  very  small  growth,  and  bear- 
ing quite  a  minute  spike  of  golden  yellow  flowers. 
From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to — 

Odostoglossum  Tresiderianum,  apparently 
intermediate  between  O.  excellens  and  O.  trium- 
pbans  ;  the  spike  was  an  extra  fine  branching  one, 
bearing  flowers  in  profusion  of  a  whitish  ground 
colour,  with  pale  yellow  edges  and  spotted  with 
brown.  From  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  Chelten- 
ham. 

Mr.  Philip  Crowley,  Croydon,  sent  some  very 
finely  grown  and  freely  flowered  plants  of  Ada 
aurantiaca,  an  Orchid  not  often  seen  in  such  quan- 
tity from  one  source;  several  good  plants  of  Cypii- 
pedium  viilosum  (the  pale  var.)  flowering  freely, 
and  some  good  Odontoglots  (awarded  silver  Bank- 
.'ian).  Messrs.  Sander  .and  Co.  had  finely  grown  and 
flowered  examples  of  Oncidium  ampliatum  and  the 
majus  variety,  between  which  and  the  type  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  vigour  of  the  spikes, 
although  the  individual  flowers  are  more  nearly 
equal ;  this  fine  old  Orchid  is  all  too  rarely  seen 
now  in  good  condition.  Odontoglo.ssum  crispum,  a 
most  superior  variety,  the  flowers  of  extra  size  and 
massive  looking,  the  petals  and  sepals  quite  double 
the  width  of  those  of  ordinary  kinds,  the  colour 
almost  white,  with  an  absence  of  the  spotting 
so  often  seen,  was  also  shown  here.  Den- 
drobium  Brymerianum,  the  long-bulbed  variety, 
which  has  larger  flowers  than  the  dwarfer  form  ;  a 
Spathoglottis  with  chrome-yellow  flowers ;  good 
forms  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  of  O.  trium- 
phans,  and  O.  Reichenheimi,  the  last  with  a 
rosy  lip,  the  sepals  and  petals  barred  with  dark 
chocolate,  were  also  well  shown.  Of  Cattleyas 
there  were  C.  Trianai  alba,  C.  Schrcederse,  with  C. 
Lawrenceana,  the  last  of  deeper  colour  than 
usual.  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum  was  grandly 
shown  with  large  flowers.  Cypripedium  Roth- 
schildianum  with  one  spike  bearing  three  flowers, 
and  C.  ciliolare,  with  C.  hirsutissimum  superbum, 
were  likewise  included.  Restrepia  antennifera  was 
also  shown  in  this  group  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Smaller  exhibits  comprised  a  freely-flowered  and 
fine  variety  of  Dendrobium  Devonianum  with  long 
racemes  from  Mr.  Thomas  Gabriel,  Streatham ; 
Cypripedium compactum, bearing  some  resemblance 
to  C.  Sedeni  candidulum,  but  of  much  richer  col- 
our, from  Mr.  Ingram  ;  Dendrobium  nobile  Stonei, 


a  large  pale  form ;  D.  heterocarpnm,  with  its 
creamy  flowers  ;  D.  splendidissimum  Statterianum, 
with  fine  large  blooms  ;  D.  nobile  (Oakwood  var. 
after  nobilius),  brighter  even  than  that  fine  variety, 
if  not  deeper  in  colour  also,  all  from  Mr.  Statter. 
From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  came  Dendrobium  su- 
perbum Burkei,  with  large  white  flowers,  having  a 
pale  rose  flush  upon  them  and  a  ro.sy  pink  blotch 
on  the  lip ;  Dendrobium  cretaceum,  another  pale 
variety  ;  D.  anosmum  Dayanum,  of  a  deep  helio- 
trope colour  and  lorg  slender  growths  ;  D.  micans, 
a  grand  hybrid  between  D.  Wardianum  and  D. 
lituiflorum,  with  large  flowers  of  a  rosy  pink  shade 
and  a  large  blotch  upon  the  lip  ;  D.  Venus  (nobile 
X  Falconeri),  another  superb  hybrid  with  flowers 
as  large  as  those  of  the  last-named  parent  and  with 
the  form  of  t  he  former,  the  colour  intermediate.  Mr. 
Temple,  Leyswood,  Tonbridge  Wells,  sent  Lycaste 
plana,  a  tall  species,  and  L.  plana  Templae,  in 
which  the  colour  is  much  deeper  in  the  inner  parts 
of  the  flowers.  A  nice  little  collection  was  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southg.ate,  com- 
prising Oncidium  Marsballinnum,  Odontoglossum 
Halli,  Cattleya  Schrcederiana,  Oncidium  lamellige- 
rum,  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  and  others. 
From  The  Dell  collection  of  Baron  Schrceder  came, 
as  usual,  some  choice  things  ;  on  this  occasion  there 
were  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Schroederaj  with 
two  spikes,  and  a  cut  specimen,  a  lovely  variety  ;  0. 
luteo-purpureum  Amesianum,  pale  yellow  with  the 
faintest  shading  of  pale  green  — quite  a  distinct 
gem  in  its  class.  Besides  these  there  was  another 
hybrid  Lajlia  of  the  L.  cinnabarina  family.  In 
this  case  the  colour  was  a  pale  orange  in  the  sepals 
and  petals,  with  a  light  lip,  in  parentage  evidently 
closely  allied  to  the  hybrid  shown  at  the  last 
meeting.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  staged  a  few 
choice  hybrids  also,  of  which  D.  Alcippe  was  a 
fine  variety,  promising  in  form  of  growth  and 
flower  to  be  as  free  as  D.  nobile  (Wardianum  x 
lituiflorum  Freenianni  are  the  parents).  The 
growth  is  that  of  the  last-named,  with  the  colours 
mainly  of  the  first  parent.  l\Ir.  Elwes  showed 
Ophiris  spicata,  a  singular-looking  Orchid  with 
beetle-like  flowers.  He  also  hid  a  good  example 
of  Orchis  tridentata.  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda 
showed  some  plants  of  Cypripedium  caudatum  and 
the  var.  roseum,  both  bearing  fine  flowers  ;  also  a  ' 
hybrid,  C.  macropterum  (Lowi  x  superbiens)  and 
another  in  C.  orphannm  (Druryi  x  Argus),  C.  Druryi 
being  al.'o  shown.  Mr.  Le  Doux,  East  Molesey, 
showed  Odontoglossum  triumphans  splendens,  a 
very  fine  variety  with  broad  sepa's  and  petals; 
also  a  large  form  of  Odontoglossum  Andersoni- 
anum  and  a  variety  of  Cattleya  intermedia  called 
Faustiana. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  — 

Brownba  ariza,  an  orange-scarlet  variety  of 
this  tall  growing  stove  plant,  also  known  under  the 
name  of  B.  princeps,  having  been  introduced  from 
Columbia  in  1843,  so  not  in  any  sense  a  new  va- 
riety. From  Mr.  Moore,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Dublin. 

ScHizocoDON  soldanelloides.  —  A  gem 
amongst  dwarf  plants,  brought  from  Mzvanoshta, 
in  Japan,  in  1891  by  the  exhibitor,  having  been 
sent  to  Kew  Gardens  in  1802,  where  the  authorities 
named  it  and  said  it  was  the  first  living  plant 
brought  to  England.  It  is  in  growth  only  2  inches 
or  3  inches  in  height,  with  pale  rosy  pink  blossoms 
in  small  spikes  ;  the  foliage  is  rigid  and  not  unlike 
very  miniature  leaves  of  Berberis  aquifolia.  Shown 
by  Captain  Torrens,  Hayes,  Kent. 

AucuBA  .lAPONiCA  FRUCTU-ALBO.— A  variety 
with  green  foliage,  vigorous  growth  and  creamy 
coloured  berries. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Olearia  stellulata.  —  A  dwarf-growing 
shrubby  plant,  with  minute  foliage  and  small  pure 
white  Marguerite-like  flowers  produced  in  dense 
tufts.  We  surmise  this  is  a  Cape  or  South  African 
plant,  and  it  should  prove  very  useful  from  a  de- 
corative point  of  view.  From  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  E.xeter. 

Khopoloblaste  hexandea. — A  Palm  with 
Damanffirops-like  habit,  save  only  the  spines,  of 
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which  it  is  destitute ;  the  foliage  is  larger  than 
in  Cocos  Weddelliana.  From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons. 

SciLL.\  SIBIRIC.4.  VERA-ALBA. — A  pure  white  va- 
riety of  this  early-flowering  Squill,  From  De 
Graafl  Bros.,  Leyden. 

Amaryllis  Ophelia,— A  very  distinctly  marked 
seedling,  with  broad  petals  and  large  flowers,  the 
habit  vigorous,  the  colour  dark  crimson  in  the 
centre,  reticulating  outwards  upon  a  pale  ground, 
with  traces  of  crimson  around  the  edges.  From 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son. 

Amaryllis  Syrex. — A  very  fine  deep  rose-pink 
hybrid,  with  large  flowers  and  a  vigorous  spike; 
this  is  a  distinct  variety  in  its  colour  and  of  bold 
appearance.  From  Messrs.  Yeitoh  and  Sons'  col- 
lection. 

Amaryllis  Lightning.  —  A  bright  scarlet 
seedling  with  a  light  starry  centre  ;  the  flowers 
large,  the  spike  a  tall  one  and  vigorous,  the  colour- 
ing very  pore.     From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Rhododendron  Yellow  Gem  — Another  of 
the  javanico-jasminiflorum  hybrids  with  pure  pale 
soft  yellow  flowers  of  large  size  and  much 
substance,  a  decidedly  distinct  addition  in  its 
class.     From  Messrs,  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Magnolia  stellata  (syn.,  Halleana),  pink  var., 
of  which  cut  examples  were  shown  for  comparison 
with  the  type,  which  has  white  flowers.  This  will 
be  an  acquisition  to  early- flowerin?  hardy  dwarf 
shrubs.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Lilac  Alphonsb  Lavallee. — One  of  the  double 
forms,  bearing  large  double  flowers  in  dense 
spikes,  the  colour  a  pure  lilac;  shown  as  a  dwarf 
pot  plant,  in  which  way  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
useful.     Fiom  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Clivia  Beechdale.— a  bright  orange-scarlet 
seedling,  bearing  medium-sized  flowers  in  large 
umbels  or  trusses.  From  Mr.  J.  C.  Geiselbrecht, 
Beechdale,  Kent. 

Cereus  Hovbyi. — Presumably  a  hybrid,  very 
closely  allied  to  C.  speciosissimus,  but  with  that 
peculiar  violet  inner  shading  greatly  intensified. 
The  habit  is  that  of  the  species  quoted,  probably  a 
little  dwarfer  of  the  two.  From  Messrs.  F.  Ross 
and  Co.,  Merstham. 

Cyclamens. — For  the  superior  quality  of  the 
strain,  in  which  the  pure  whites  and  the  intensely 
deep  crimsons  were  remarkably  fine.  From  the 
St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell. 

Messrs,  Paul  and  Son  had  a  fine  bank  of  pot 
Roses,  amongst  which  the  finest  were  Francois 
Levet,  MerveiHe  de  Lyon,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
and  Heinrich  fcchultheis  of  the  H.P.'s,  and  Inno- 
cente  Pirola  and  Mme.  Caroline  Testout  of  the 
Teas.  Of  Mrs.  Paul  (a  Bourbon)  a  nice  basketful  of 
dwarf  plants  was  exhibited  ;  this  is  in  all  respects 
a  splendid  pot  Rose,  lasting  well  in  good  condition. 
Dwarf  plants  of  the  Polyantha  section  were  also 
included,  such  as  Gloire  de  Poljantha,  White 
Pet,  and  Little  Dot,  with  Mignonette,  all  being 
shown  well.  This  group  also  included  a  beautiful 
basketful  of  early  alpine  and  other  dwarf  flowers, 
as  Hepatica  angulosa,  H.  triloba  rubra  and  alba, 
Adonis  vernalis,  Primula  altaica,  P.  Croussi  plena, 
Draba  Aizoon,  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  A.  patens,  Caltha 
palustris  plena,  Cardamine  trifoliata,  and  early 
spring  bulbs,  seedling  Amaryllis,  varieties  of  new 
Lilacs,  as  Mme.  Legraye,  Leon  Simon  and  others, 
with  a  promising  new  seedling  Canna  of  the  dwarf 
section  called  The  Primrose,  a  pale  yellow,  self- 
coloured  variety  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  H. 
Low  and  Co.  sent  a  large  bank  of  early-flowering 
New  Holland  and  Cape  plants  in  profuse  bloom  ; 
the  best  of  these  were  Pimelea  spectabilis,' 
Boronia  heterophylla,  Acacias  of  sorts.  Ericas 
and  Epacrids,  also  dwarf  Azaleas  and  such  old- 
fashioned  p'ants  as  Hibbertia  Reidi  and  Correa 
cardinalis,  with  standards  of  Polygala  Dalmaisiana, 
making  in  all  a  very  showy  exhibit  of  useful  deco- 
rative plants  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Sons  had  a  miscellaneous  group  of  fine-foli- 
aied  and  flowering  plants,  comprising  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  and  other  Or- 
chids, with  Boronias  and  other  early  plants.  Of 
the  fine-leaved  subjects  note  should  be  made  of 
Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  superba  (too  long  a 
name),  a  beautifully  variegated  dwarf  plant,  very 


effective  in  masses.  Under  a  glass  shade  were 
shown  Bertolonias  in  the  best  varieties,  always 
attractive  and  interesting  by  reason  of  their  rich 
colours.  With  these  was  shown  Leea  amabilis,  a 
Veitchian  introduction  of  some  years  back  ;  this 
plant  was  in  capital  condition,  the  dark  olive-green 
leaves  with  silvery  midribs  and  veins  h-armonis-ing 
so  well.  Several  new  and  choice  Caladiums  were 
included  as  well  (silver  Banks-ian  medal). 

Having  to  go  to  press  early,  other  exhibits  must 
be  dealt  with  next  week. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  was  only  a  small  number  of  exhibits 
before  this  committee. 

The  new  seedling  Apple  Standard-bearer,  which 
received  an  award  of  merit  in  December,  was  sent 
by  Mr.  H.  Bannister,  Westbury-on-Trym,  for  a  cer- 
tificate, but  failed  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
committee,  being  past  its  best.  A  collection  of 
nine  dishes  of  Apples  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Crook, 
Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard.  These  were  not 
named,  except  one  dish  of  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  the 
fruits  were  all  plump  and  of  good  colour,  having 
been  stored  for  six  months  in  cases  in  a  damp  shed 
without  protection.  The  committee  considered 
such  rigorous  treatment  impaired  the  flavour. 
From  Syon  House,  Brentford,  Mr.  Wythes  sent  a 
very  fine  box  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
Strawberries.  The  recently  certificated  new  Fig 
named  St.  John's  was  also  sent  by  Mr.  Wylhes 
to  show  its  early  fruiting  qualities,  the  fruits  sent 
being  from  pot  trees  started  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. A  dish  of  Strawberries  was  sent  by  Mr.  T. 
Osman,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey.  Mr.  Harrison 
Weir  contributed  a  dish  of  Filberts  of  Ib'Jl  crop. 
These  had  been  stored  in  a  tin  box  in  the  soil, 
and  were  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation.  Mr. 
T.  Lockie,  The  Gardens,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor, 
sent  a  brace  of  Perfection  Cucumber  from  seed  sown 
on  Jan.  9,  fruit  cut  March  27,  to  show  its  early 
fruiting  character.  Mr.  Osman  sent  a  dish  of 
Mushrooms,  and  a  large  number  of  baskets  were 
sent  by  Mr.  S.  Hardy,  Ash  House,  Parson's  Green, 
W.,  as  packed  for  market. 


In  the  absence  of  Mons.  H.  de  Vilmorin  through 
indisposition,  the  secretary,  Mr.  Wilks,  read  the 
lecture  on  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Riviera."  The 
lecturer  stated  he  viewed  the  subject  from  a  purely 
horticultural  point  of  view,  and  in  noting  the 
flowers  of  interest  he  hoped  to  give  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  principal  varieties  grown  at  the  pre- 
sent date,  and  their  value  for  both  home  use  and 
foreign  importation.  With  regard  to  home  con- 
sumption, frequent  changes  took  place  owing  to 
climatic  influences,  variation  of  soils,  and  the  de- 
mand for  diverse  colours.  Though  the  temperature 
of  the  Riviera  was  not  a  great  deal  higher  than 
that  of  the  southern  part  of  England,  there  was  a 
great  decrease  in  the  rainfall.  Frosts  are  rare, 
never  protracted,  hence  vegetation  does  not  suffer 
severely,  and  on  the  hillsides  owing  to  intense 
radiation  the  elects  of  frosts  are  not  serious. 
In  exposed  or  colder  districts  large  quantities  of 
frames  are  used  for  shelter;  glasshouses  are  also 
employed  for  the  production  in  winter  of  Koses 
and  Pinks.  Fire-heat  is  rarely  employed,  as  the 
sun-heat  is  found  sufticient  for  most  purposes,  the 
hot- water  pipes,  though  placed  in  the  houses,  being 
seldom  required.  The  Acacia,  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  Riviera  shrubs,  was  much  grown,  A. 
dealbata  or  the  Silver  Wattle  being  a  great  fa- 
vourite and  much  used  for  floral  decoration,  and 
when  sent  to  market  fetching  as  much  as  £2  per 
cwt.  This  variety  and  others  were  largely  culti- 
vated on  the  hillsides  and  sheltered  places  near 
Cannes  on  clayey  soils.  A.  floribunda,  A.  longifolia, 
A.  cultriformis,  blooming  in  March,  were  valuable 
for  house  decoration  or  other  purposes.  The  Eu- 
calypti in  variety  are  largely  grown,  some  of  the 
varieties  for  the  leaves  which  are  largely  imported, 
and  others  for  their  beautiful  flowers,  which  find 
much  favour  in  the  Paris  markets.  E.  robustus  is 
largely  used  on  account  of  its  light  feathery  foliage. 
There  are  others  with  white  flowers  equally  effective 
for  decoratJo°.    He  gave  a  list  of  a  large  niiniber 


of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  This  will  appear  in 
the  societj's  journal.  In  the  Riviera  Roses  seemed 
to  appear  everywhere,  these  being  chiefly  of  the 
Safrano  or  Banksian  type.  Some  of  the  single 
varieties  of  Roses  were  hardier,  but  too  perishable 
for  market  work.  Such  varieties  as  Lamarqne  and 
Gloire  de  Dijon  do  better  under  canvas  shelter. 
The  latter  named  was  not  a  success,  as  it  was  too 
full  in  a  short  time.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  La  France,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
and  others  of  a  similar  character  did  well  without 
fire  heat  and  succeeded  admirably  against  a  wall. 
The  Marguerite  or  Palis  Daisy,  both  the  white 
and  yellow  forms,  was  mvch  cultivated.  The  per- 
petual Pinks,  of  which  some  fine  blooms  were  sent, 
were  now  largely  grown.  At  one  time  these  were 
little  known  till  a  gardener  used  them  as  pot 
plants,  and  now  they  were  grown  in  large 
quantities  for  window  decoration,  also  under  frames 
by  the  acre,  and  protected  by  straw  mats  cr  canvas 
screens.  Roman  Hyacinths  were  much  grown  in 
the  Nice  and  Marseilles  districts.  The  Nar- 
cissi are  equally  at  home ;  also  Jonquils,  hy- 
brid Gladioli,  Tulips  and  Freesias,  there  being 
a  good  demand  for  the  last  -  named.  The 
Tulip  is  found  growing  wild  near  the  coast  in 
quautity,  and  the  Lachenalia  thrives  admirably. 
Anemones  are  found  in  abundance  in  a  wild  state, 
and  the  better  kinds  are  largely  grown  in  gardens 
and  for  the  market.  Mignonette  was  much  grown 
by  the  side  of  streams,  and  though  occasionally 
cut  by  frosts  does  well  and  finds  a  large  sale.  The 
Iberis,  of  which  good  examples  were  shown,  suc- 
ceerled  splendidly  on  banks  or  rockwoik,  and  was 
largely  grown,  the  variety  for  market  being  I. 
gibraltarica.  The  Violet  was  also  grown  in  im- 
mense quantities.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
a  great  number  of  flowers  kindly  sent.  Rises,  Ane- 
mones, Pinks,  and  Acacia  being  shown  in  quantity. 
Mr.  Baker,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  that 
the  temperature  being  warmer  later  in  tlie  year 
ripened  the  growth  of  various  plants,  thus  prepar- 
ing them  for  flowering.  This  did  not  occur  m 
this  country;  hence  our  difficulties. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SPRING  EXHIBITION. 
March  25. 
On  this  occasion  the  show  was  held  in  the  main 
part  of  the  building,  this  being  more  suitable  for 
this  purpo.se  than  that  portion  opposite  to  the  large 
organ.  More  room  was  thereby  afforded  for  in- 
spection, which  must  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
many  visitors  during  the  afternoon.  Compared 
with  previous  spring  shows  this  one  may  fairly  be 
considered  an  improvement.  It  is,  however,  some- 
what surprising  that  such  sensible  and  appropriate 
classes  as  those  for  twenty-four  Ghent,  mollis,  and 
pontica  Azaleas,  twenty-four  Rhoaodendrons,  and 
a  group  of  forced  herbaceous  plants  in  flower,  with 
yet  another  for  forced,  hardy  flowering  and  orna- 
mental shrubs  (Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  ex- 
cluded) should  not  have  produced  a  single  compe- 
titor. By  a  judicious  selection  these  two  latter 
classes  more  particularly  would  have  produced  a 
beautiful  effect.  Lessons  in  what  to  employ  might 
have  been  taken  from  those  plants  now  in  flower  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  usual  permanent  groups 

in  various  parts. 

Bulbsof  divers  kinds  composed  the  greaterportion 

of  the  show  in  the  competitive  classes  In  the  large 
class  for  thirty-six  Hyacinths  Mr.  Douglas,  Great 
Gearies,  was  a  good  first  with  high-class  varieties. 
The  spikes,  if  not  of  the  very  largest,  were  massive 
and  not  in  any  sense  drawn,  having  evidently  been 
well  timed  for  the  show.  Electra,  a  light  shade 
of  blue,  and  Bird  of  Paradise,  one  of  the  finest 
yellows,  were  two  of  the  best.  Messrs.  H.  Williams 
and  Sons,  East  Finchley,  were  second,  showing  a 
good  collection.  Mr.  Douglas  occupied  the  same 
position  for  thirty-six  Tulips,  staging  another  well- 
grown  lot  of  plants  bearing  large  flowers,  Van  der 
Neer  and  Proserpine  being  two  of  the  most  note- 
worthy. In  this  case  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son  were  second  with  an  excellent  selection  in 
good  condition.  For  twenty-four  Polyanthus  Nar- 
cissus Mr.  Douglas  had  a  walk  over,  being  placed 
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first  with  the  best  kinds.  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and 
Sons  occupied  the  same  position  for  twenty-four 
Daffodils,  but  the  varieties  might  have  been  im- 
proved upon.  In  the  class  for  thirty-si.^  Cycla- 
mens, Mr.  Pestridge,  Boston  Park  Road,  Brentford, 
an  old  exhibitor,  fully  maintained  his  superiority 
with  a  grandly  grown  lot  of  plants  in  most  pro- 
fuse flower.  Better  Ihan  these  are  rarely  seen. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  first  for 
twelve  Amaryllises,  showin;2;  plants  in  their  usual 
good  style,  and  of  an  excellent  strain.  Mr. 
Douglas's  colours  were  lowered  in  this  case,  he 
having  to  take  .=econd  place,  but  with  capital 
plants.  He  was  first,  however,  for  six  in  another 
class.  Mr.  Fonl,  Wexham  Park,  Slough,  a  well- 
known  grower  of  Cinerarias,  came  well  to  the  front 
for  this  florists'  flower  in  both  the  open  and 
amateurs'  classes  for  twelve  plants  in  each  ;  these 
were  dwarf  and  freely  flowered  and  of  a  capital 
strain.  Mr.  Douglas  also  showed  well.  The  Lily 
of  the  Valley  class  was  well  contested.  Mr.  T. 
Jannoch,  Dersingham,  Norfolk,  however,  far  out- 
distanced his  rivals,  showing  twelve  almost  incom- 
parable specimens  of  culture,  Messrs.  H.  Williams 
and  Sons  coming  in  second  with  good  pots.  In  the 
Mignonette  class  the  variety  Machet  was  unsur 
passed,  the  market  style  of  dwarf  plants  with  large 
dense  tru.sses  being  shown  ;  the  best  were  those 
from  Mr.  Morle,  Kenchurch  Street,  B.C.,  and  the 
next  those  from  Mr.  A.  White,  Stanmore  Park. 
The  class  for  twenty-four  greenhouse  Azaleas 
(too  large  a  number)  only  resulted  in  one  exhibit; 
this  was,  however,  a  good  one,  the  best  kinds  being 
Charmer,  Comtesse  de  Flandre,  Souvenir  de  Francis 
Vervaene  (pure  white,  beautifully  fringed),  Marie 
Lefebvre,  and  Dame  Mathilde.  These  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Wells,  Longton  Nursery,  Sydenham.  For 
a  mixed  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering 
and  fine-foliage d  plants,  the  best  group — a  well- 
arranged  one,  consisting  of  superior  examples  of 
Olivias,  as  Lord  Wolverton,  Lady  Wolverton,  and 
John  Laing,  all  with  grand  trusses ;  also  of  hybrids  of 
Amaryllis  and  several  Orchids,  the  best  of  which 
were  Cymbidium  Lowianum  bearing  seven  spikes, 
Dendrobium  Wardianuni,  and  D.  Brymerianum, 
withCypripedium  Elliottianum — came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Son,  making  collectively  a  fine  dis- 
play. RIessrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Norwood  Road, 
S.E.,  were  second  with  a  showy  group.  In  the 
smaller  classes  Mr.  Shoesmith,  Shirley  Cottage, 
Croydon,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissus;  Mr.  Gibson, 
Carshalton,  being  first,  however,  for  the  last.  Mr. 
Ford  was  first  for  twelve  plants  of  Chinese 
Primulas  of  superior  growth  and  quality  ;  amongst 
others  two  distinct  forms  of  the  blue  variety  were 
exhibittd. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  new  plants  were  Roses 
Lady  Henry  Grosvenor  (H.T.)  and  Christine  de 
Noiie  (T.)  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  and 
Mme.  Caroline  Testout  (H.P.)  from  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son.  The  latter  firm  also  had  two  fine  Amaryl- 
lises in  Pi  inceps  and  W.  Coomber.  Me.ssrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons  staged  the  Cypripedium  aforenamed  and 
Anthurium  Laingi ;  whilst  Messrs.  Peed  and  Son 
had  two  new  Caladiums,  Reine  |de  Danmark  and 
Charlemagne,  also  an  Anthurium.  The  miscel- 
laneous groups  constituted  all-important  features. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  one  of  the  be.'t,  consist- 
ing of  well-grown  pot  Roses,  forced  Lilacs,  of 
which  Mme.  Legrange  and  Alphonse  Lavallee,  the 
former  a  pure  white,  single,  and  one  of  the  best 
for  pot  culture,  and  the  latter  a  pale  double- 
blossomed  variety  of  lilac  colour.  Mr.  Jannoch 
had  a  splendid  group  of  Lilies  of  the  Val- 
ley arranged  in  various  methods,  but  all  of 
first  -  rate  merit,  as  was  testified  to  by  the 
crowds  who  surrounded  this  exhibit.  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  and  Son  staged  another  splendid  lot 
of  cut  blooms  of  Camellias,  Mathotiana,  alba 
plena,  and  conspicua  claiming  attention.  Mr. 
Pestridge  staged  a  fine  group  of  Cyclamens;  but  a 
larger  one,  with  greater  diversity  of  colours,  the 
plants,  however,  smaller,  but  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, came  from  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Co., 
Hanwell,  the  while  varieties  here  shown  being 
very  fine.  A  miscellaneous  group  of  greenhouse 
and  forced  plants  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 


and  Son,  which  made  a  gay  exhibit.  Azalea 
mollis  in  variety  and  Lilacs,  Boronias,  Otaheite 
Oranges  in  potF,  with  Ericas  and  Epa^ris,  also 
Acacias  compri.-ing  the  piiniipal  families  repre- 
sented. Messrs.  .J.  Peed  and  Son  staged  a  selec- 
tion of  small  table  and  vase  plants,  smaller  than 
usual,  but  none  the  less  useful.  Mr.  Slogrove, 
Galton,  Reigate,  had  a  very  pleasing  basket  of 
Neapolitan  and  other  Violets.  Messrs.  Ryder  and 
Son  showed  several  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi 
in  variety  and  other  flowers.  Of  the  Primulas 
aforenamed,  the  best  forms  were  those  called  Deli- 
cata,  Queen  of  the  Whites,  Alba  magnifica.  Ruby 
Queen,  Brilliant,  B'airy  Queen  and  General  Gordon. 
Several  of  these  were  shown  in  quite  small  pots. 
Mr.  Hardy  had  an  exhibit  of  Mushrooms  as  mar- 
keted, having  to  all  appearance  been  grown  upon 
outside  beds. 

A  full  prizs  list  will  hs  found  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


of  the  segments  and  violet-coloured  anthers.  Why 
are  not  such  exquisite  flowers  grown  in  good  gar- 
dens ?  It  is  diflicult  to  say,  unless  p^s.-iblythey 
are  unknown,  but  they  are  invaluable,  the  flowers 
large,  very  pleasing  in  their  shades  of  oolour  from 
rose-purple  to  white. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXAMINATIONS. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — I  trust  that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
may  be  my  excuse  for  troubling  you.  Our  society, 
in  compliance  with  numerous  requests  from  County 
Councils,  directors  of  technical  institutes,  lecturers, 
and  others,  is  going  to  hold  an  examination  in  the 
elementary  principles  and  in  the  practice  of  horti- 
culture. The  date  fixed  for  the  examination  is 
Thursday,  May  4.  Being  anxious  that  everyone  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  desires  to  sit  for  such 
exam,  may  have  the  opportunity  of  so  doing  with 
out  unreasonable  difficulty,  we  are  prepared  to  in- 
stitute such  exam,  in  any  village  or  town  in  the 
kingdom,  where  any  magistrate,  clergyman,  school- 
master, or  any  responsible  pers^-.n  accustomed  to 
the  conduct  of  examinations  will  undertake  to  act 
as  our  representative  and  see  that  our  rules  are 
strictly  observed,  and  that  no  copying  or  consult- 
ing of  books,  &c.,  takes  place.  Anyone,  therefore, 
wishing  to  sit  for  such  exam,  can  do  so  close  to 
his  own  home  if  he  will  by  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  April  put  me  in  communication  with  any 
such  responsible  person  who  is  willing  to  act  as 
our  supervisor  of  the  exam.  Obviously  we  must 
leave  this  part  of  the  work  to  the  candidates  them- 
selves, as  we  cannot  know  the  names  of  suitable 
and  willing  persons  in  every  village  and  town  in 
the  country. 

Three  scholarships  of  £20  a  year  tenable  for  two 
years  are  offered  in  connection  with  the  examina- 
tion, and  I  am  already  in  correspondence  with  a 
very  large  number  of  per.fons  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  reference  to  it. 

A  fee  of  3s.,  payable  in  advance,  will  be  charged 
to  all  persons  entering  for  the  exam.,  and  all 
letters  on  the  subject  requiring  an  answer  should 
contain  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  fee  of  3s.  will  not  nearly  cover 
the  necessary  expense  of  the  exam.,  which  will, 
therefore,  entail  considerable  loss  on  the  society's 
general  funds,  but  the  council  are  of  opinion  that 
by  making  the  fee  as  low  as  possible  they  are  pro- 
moling  the  best  interests  of  horticulture,  and  they 
trust  that  their  action  will  commend  itself  to  all 
lovers  of  gardens. 

W.  WiLKS,  Sec.  R.H.S. 


A  NOTE  FROM  OAK  WOOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Garden. 

Sir, — in  my  note  on  early  spring  flowers  (page 
195)  I  recommended  using  Sedum  pulchellum  as 
a  carpet  in  which  to  plant  Leucojums.  Not  being 
sure  of  the  name,  I  consulted  a  first-class  autho- 
rity, who  named  it  Sedum  pulchellum.  Since  then 
I  showed  pieces  of  the  Sedum  to  a  great  authority ; 
he  believed  it  to  be  S.  Ewersi,  but  as  there  still 
seemed  some  doubt,  a  third  was  consulted,  who 
provisionally  named  it  S.  hybridum,  but  required 
to  see  the  flowers.  The.«e  Sedums  are  very  puzzling. 
With  your  permission  I  will  send  the  name  when 
finally  settled,  and  meanwhile  ask  to  correct  the 
name  S.  pulchellum.  Since  my  note  another  lovely 
Iris,  I.  Rosenbachiana,  bloomed  on  March  10  in  our 
bulb  bed,  and  about  the  same  time  several  plants 
of  TecophUrea  cyanocrocus,  both  the  blue  and 
blue  and  white  forms,  all  beautiful.  We  succeed 
better  with  both  of  these  plants  in  the  open  air 
than  under  glass.  Rhododendron  precox  superbum 
shown  in  the  Kew  collection  at  a  recent  R.H.S. 
meeting  lasted  this  year  for  some  time,  but 
then  the  hard  frost  caught  the  blossoms.  This 
plant  should,  I  think,  be  grown  more,  and  be 
placed  both  in  sun  and  shade,  so  that  some  would 
escape,  owing  to  the  ditTerent  times  of  flowering, 
the  short  frosts  so  common  at  this  season.  Our 
largest  plant  is  5  feet  h'gh  and  5  feet  wide,  and, 
owing  to  the  habit  of  free-flowering,  was  very 
beautiful.  As  you  say  at  page  245,  speaking  of 
Shortia  galacifolia,  that  you  "hope  to  see  this 
beautiful  plant  become  common,"  I  may  mention 
that  if  planted  in  light  peaty  soil  in  shade  it  grows 
quite  satisfactorily.  We  first  tried  it  in  loam  in 
sunny  places  and  failed.  G. 


It 

F.  Wilson. 


Death    of  Major  A.    McKenzie.— We  are 

sorry  to  announce  the  death,  in  his  t;4th  year,  of 
Major  Alexander  McKenzie,  of  the  Warren,  Lough- 
ton,  Essex,  who,  since  1879,  has  filled  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  Epping  Forest,  under  the  Cor- 
poration of  London.  Major  McKenzie  was  a  skilled 
expert  in  all  matters  of  forestry,  and  was  selected 
by  the  Epping  Forest  committee  from  a  number  of 
well-qualitied  candidates.  His  salary  was  recently 
raised  to  £750  a  year.  He  was  one  of  the  old€  st  officers 
in  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  that  regiment.  He 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  at  ore  time  in  business  at 
Brighton,  and  he  also  had  charge  of  the  Alexandra 
Park,  under  Mr.  Francis  Fuller,  who  started  it. 


PS. — The  entrance  fee  should  in  all  cases 
sent  to  me  before  the  date  of  examination. 


be 


Dog's-tooth  'Violets  are  flowering  freely  in 
Messrs.  Barr's  nursery  at  Long  Ditton.  We  think 
few  plants  are  more  interesting  in  the  spring  than 
Erythronium  dens-canis  and  its  varieties,  besides 
such  beautiful  forms  as  grandiflorum  album,  which 
has  finely  marbled  foliage  and  large  white  flowers. 
The  Dutih  varieties  of  E.  dens-canis  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  we  hope  to  see  them  become  more  com- 
mon in  gardens,  as  they  are  not  difficult  to  grow  it 
the  soil  islight  and  moist.  Some  of  the  forms  deserve 
all  praise,  especially  those  with  yellow  at  the  base 


Names  of  plants.— Jl/.  il.—l,  Cattleya  Perciva- 
liaria ;    2,    Cattleya    Triana-,    very   good    variety ;    3, 

Lajlia   c-iniiabarina. D.   J.    B.—l.    Odontoglossum 

Cervantesi;    2,    Onoidium   ciicuUatum ;     3,    Pilumna 

lasa  ;  4,  Oncidium  divaricatum. B.  W.,  Eltham. — 

1,  Asplenium  cicutirium  ;  2,  Diplazium  hrevisorum  ; 
3,  Dennstffidtia  davallioides  ;  4,  Lomana  discolor  ;  5, 
Pteris    scaberula;    6,    Litobrochia   vesperlihonis  ;    7, 

Adiantum    formcsum ;    8,    PheBoptevis    drepana. 

C.  Robinsim.^l,  Cyrtomium  falcatuni  ;  2,  Phymn- 
todes    nigresceiis ;    3,    Phlebodium     diclyocalhs ;     4, 

Pleopeltis   stigmatiea. H.   I!ndd.—\,   Dendrobium 

nodatuni  ;    2,    Lycaste   aromatica. J.    JnmipsoH.— 

1     Dendrobium  "Linawianum  ;    2,   Ccelogyne  flaccida. 

J.     K.— Chysis     bractefceus. tV.    H.— Rubus 

spectabiHs. i/ion.— Saxifraga   oppositifolia  major. 

Mrs    JtngAoDi.— CupressuB    Lawsoniana    erecta 

viriais. Mrs.    BforJ-roeW.— Triteleia   uniflora    hla- 

cina. J.  D.,   Clapham  Lodje.— Probably  Tropseo- 

lum  tuberosum. 

Name    of    fruit.  —  A.    M.  —  Apple    Northern 
Greening. 
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Woodland. 


THE  WHITE  PINE. 

As  a  timber  tree  the  White  Pine  possesses  more 
good  qualities  than  any  other  tree  that  is  a  native 
of  Massachusetts.  It  is  easy  to  grow  it  from  the 
seed  or  transplant  it  when  young  ;  it  will  grow  on 
a  light  sandy  soil  or  on  a  peat  meadow  ;  on  an 
ordinary  soil  the  growth  is  quite  rapid,  making  in 
thirty-five  years  from  the  seed  a  tree  large  enough 
to  be  sawed  with  profit  into  box  boards  or  coarse 
lumber  ;  it  makes  lumber  that  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 

When  a  Pine  forest  is  to  be  grown  from  the  seed, 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  seed  that  is 
new  and  taken  from  the  cone  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  time  it  is  wanted  for  planting.  The 
cones  containing  the  seeds  begin  to  grow  in 
June,  and  when  of  the  size  of  the  end  of  one's 
finger  they  stop  growing  until  the  following  year, 
when,  during  the  summer,  they  grow  to  full  size, 
and  perfect  their  seeds  early  in  September ;  the 
first  frost  severe  enough  to  kill  Squash  vines  opens 
the  cones  and  the  seeds  drop  out;  they  are  about 
the  size  of  a  Parsnip  seed,  are  very  light,  and, 
having  a  little  wing  on  them,  they  float  along 
through  the  air  in  a  slightly  downward  direction, 
•reaching  the  ground  sometimes  twenty  rods  from 
the  parent  tree,  but  more  frequently  not  more 
than  from  one  to  five  rods.  Soon  after  reaching 
the  earth  the  little  wing  separates  from  the  seed, 
and  if  the  seed  is  to  germinate  it  becomes  partially 
or  wholly  covered  with  earth  by  a  heavy  rain,  or  by 
the  pressure  of  the  foot  of  a  passing  animal,  or  the 
falling  leaves  may  furnish  sufficient  protection  to 
preserve  its  vitality.  When  Nature  is  permitted  to 
carry  out  her  own  plan  of  propagating  the  White 
Pine,  her  work  is  more  irregular  than  when  as- 
sisted by  man.  Should  the  seeds  leave  the  cones 
when  there  is  but  little  force  to  the  wind,  they 
will  drop  very  near  each  other  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  parent  tree,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  a  hundred  small  trees  will  grow  on  a  space 
not  large  enough  for  more  than  one  large  one ; 
but  if  the  seeds  leave  the  cones  when  the  wind  is 
high,  they  will  be  carried  great  distances  and 
spread  over  a  wide  territory.  When  man,  without 
too  much  labour,  can  assist  Nature  in  the  more 
even  distribution  of  the  seed,  it  is  desirable  he 
should  do  so  ;  but  when  he  cannot,  he  may  be 
able  to  prevent  crowding  by  removing  some  of 
the  small  trees  where  they  cover  the  ground 
too  thickly,  setting  them  out  in  another  place 
where  they  cannot  interfere  with  each  other. 

When  the  seed  is  to  be  planted  by  man,  the 
cones  should  be  gathered  just  before  the  first 
frost  in  the  autumn  and  placed  small  end  up  in 
the  Grass  away  from  all  enemies.  After  the  first 
heavy  frost,  gather  up  the  cones  and  shell  out  the 
seed  by  turning  them  small  end  downward  over  a 
vessel  and  giving  them  a  rap  with  a  stick,  when 
the  seeds  will  drop  out.  As  soon  as  the  see'!  is 
shelled  it  should  be  planted  ;  it  is  a  mistake  to 
dry  Pine  seed  several  months  before  planting. 

The  method  of  planting  must  depend  on  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  If  it  is  a  barren  plain, 
shallow  furrows  may  be  ploughed  from  east  to 
west  5  feet  apart,  turning  the  furrows  to  the 
south  to  afford  a  partial  shade  to  the  young 
plants.  The  seed  should  be  planted  on  the  south 
side  of  the  open  furrow,  dropping  two  seeds  near 
each  other,  then  leaving  a  space  of  4  feet  or  5 
feet,  and  covering  the  seeds  with  earth  enough  to 
keep  them  moist,  say  not  far  from  one-half  an 
inch  in  depth.  On  rocky  land,  or  where  the  soil 
is  hard,  dig  out  with  a  sharp  spade  a  small  sod 
where  the  seeds  are  to  he  planted,  leaving  Ihe  sod 
near  the  hole  on  the  south  side  for  shade,  and 
planting  the  seed  the  same  as  in  furrows.  In  a 
favourable  season  enough  seed  will  germinate  to 
cover  the  land  ;  but  if  the  season  be  unfavourable, 
a  portion  of  the  land  will  have  to  be  re-seeded  the 
following  year.  Where  the  land  is  shaded  by 
trees,  germination  will  be  more  certain ;  but  in 
such  places  when  the  seedling  Pines  are  two  years 


old  they  sliould  be  let  out  into  the  sunshine  by 
removing  the  trees  that  shade  them. 

In  localities  where  seedling  Pines  that  grow 
naturally  are  numerous,  it  is  not  expensive  to  cover 
land  with  Pines  by  transplanting  the  young  trees. 
To  do  this  to  the  best  adrantage,  trees  should  be 
selected  that  are  not  over  G  inches  in  height,  and 
in  removing  them  a  small  ball  of  earth  should  be 
removed  with  each  tree,  care  being  taken  not  to 
expose  the  roots  to  the  light  or  the  air,  and  it  is 
always  best  to  do  the  work  on  cloudy  days.  The 
trees  should  be  set  5  feet  or  6  feet  apart,  and  as 
they  grow,  a  sufficient  number  should  be  cut  out 
to  prevent  crowding.  When  large  enough  for  box 
boards  or  coarse  lumber,  not  more  than  four  or 
five  trees  should  be  left  on  each  rod  of  land. 

On  an  average  soil,  thirty-five  years  are  sufficient 
to  produce  White  Pine  timber  of  a  profitable  size  to 
cut  for  coarse  lumber.  It  is  more  profitable  to  cut  the 
trees  at  this  age  than  to  let  them  stand  long  enough 
t )  produce  trees  large  enough  for  clear  lumber.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  trees  large  enough 
and  good  enough  for  clear  lumber  can  be  grown  on 
any  soil;  it  is  only  on  soils  best  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  White  Pine  that  it  is  wise  to  let  the 
trees  stand  after  they  are  more  than  20  inches  in 
diameter.  On  ordinary,  and  even  on  very  barren 
soils  the  young  trees  grow  quite  rapidly,  and  un- 
less the  soil  is  very  unfavourable,  they  will  make  a 
satisfactory  growth  until  the  largest  trees  are  10 
inches  or  12  inches  in  diameter.  Beyond  this  size, 
if  the  land  be  well  covered  with  trees,  a  very  large 
portion  of  them  will  show  signs  of  decay,  and  only 
a  few  growing  in  the  most  favoured  places  will 
continue  to  grow  rapidly  ;  thus  the  decay  on  the 
lot  will  be  nearly  equal  to  the  growth. 

While  it  requires  but  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  years  to  grow  the  White  Pine  large  enough  for 
box  boards,  it  requires  from  sixty  to  seventy  years 
to  grow  it  large  enough  for  clear  lumber.  When 
we  consider  tlie  fact  that  there  is  always  a  ready 
sale  at  remunerative  prices  for  coarse  lumber,  and 
also  the  uncertainty  of  getting  first  quality  of 
lumber  by  thirty  years  of  additional  growth,  it 
would  seem  unwise  to  encourage  owners  of  Pine 
timber  forests  to  let  the  trees  stand  after  they  are 
large  enough  for  coarse  lumber,  except  on  land 
strong  enough  to  keep  up  a  rapid  growth  until  the 
trees  are  3  feet  or  more  in  diameter. 

Four  White  Pine  trees  set  thirty-one  years  ago 
now  measure  at  11  feet  from  the  ground,  as  follows  : 
one  GO  inches  in  circumference,  one  Go  inches,  and 
two  GG  inches  ;  the  G5-inch  tree  grows  in  a  wet  soil, 
the  remaining  three  are  in  a  gravelly  loam  not 
rich  enough  to  produce  more  than  800  pounds  of 
hay  to  the  acre.  These  tre^s  when  transplanted 
were  not  over  (i  inches  in  height,  and  they  have 
grown  with  other  trees  set  at  the  same  time  so  near 
each  other  that  they  now  completely  shade  the 
land.  Two  trees  set  on  a  poor  gravelly  knoll 
twenty-five  years  ago  now  measure  33  inches  and 
Sit  inches  in  circumference  ;  these  trees  were  about 
12  inches  in  height  when  set; they  have  grown  on 
open  land. 

There  have  been  many  opinions  advanced  in  re- 
gard to  thinning  and  trimming  White  Pine  forests, 
and  these  divergent  views  have  to  some  extent 
been  cause'l  by  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how 
long  the  trees  should  be  permitted  to  grow.  If  a 
Pine  forest  is  to  be  cut  when  large  enough  for 
coarse  lumber,  it  should  be  treated  differently  from 
one  that  is  to  stand  long  enough  to  make  clear 
lumber  ;  but  little  need  be  done  with  the  former 
except  to  cut  out  the  dead  and  djing  trees,  while 
Ihe  latter  should  be  carefully  looked  after  from  the 
time  the  trees  are  8  feet  high  until  the  lirrbs  on  the 
trunk  are  all  off  to  the  height  of  20  feet  or  more. 
As  early  in  the  growth  of  the  forest  as  possible, 
Ihe  trees  that  .are  to  remain  for  lumber  should  be 
selected,  and  the  lower  limbs  on  the  trunk  cut  off  as 
fast  as  it  is  considered  safe  to  do  so  and  not  in- 
jure the  vigour  of  the  tree; this  work  should  be 
done  in  June.  After  having  chosen  the  trees  that 
are  to  make  the  future  forest,  all  the  trees  between 
them  should  be  kept  back  and  destroyed  as  fast 
as  they  appear  to  crowd  the  selected  trees  ;  but  it  is 
well  to  let  the  trees  between  stand  quite  near  to  the 
selected  ones  until  they  are  20  feet  high  if  they  do 


not  overshadow  them.  By  so  doing  the  trees  will 
grow  higher  and  the  trunks  will  have  fewer  limbs, 
thus  securing  clear  lumber  ;  in  fact,  a  good  White 
Pine  timber  ti-ee  larely  ever  grows  in  an  exposed 
position  ;  it  must  grow  where  it  is  surrounded  by 
other  trees,  or  it  will  not  make  a  long,  straight  and 
clear  timber-log  ;  he  who  is  to  trim  a  timber  lot 
must  ever  keep  this  fact  in  mind,  and  do  his  work 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  assist  Nature  in  her 
efforts  to  produce  trees  of  the  best  type  for  man's 
use.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  grow  more  than 
160  or  170  timber  trees  to  the  acre.— Edmund 
Hersey,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 


Distances  of  planting  Larch.— With  the 
remarks  on  this  subject  on  p.  li^  I  cordially  agree. 
Daring  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  planted  here 
close  upon  400,000,  and  in  all  cases  but  one  the 
distance  was  4  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  3  feet  in 
the  rows.  This  space  leaves  the  trees  in  the  right 
position  for  thinning.  The  practice  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  to  commence  to  thin  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years'  growth,  using  the  thinnings  for  Hup 
poles,  which  range  from  11  feet  to  14  feet.  After 
that  the  trees  come  in  for  fencing  rails  used 
whole,  the  next  stage  being  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  sawn  down  the  middle.  The  exception  pre- 
viously noted  was  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  plants 
that  were  eaten  partly  off  by  rabbits.  Instead  of 
pulling  those  up  that  were  damaged,  new  trees 
were  put  in,  the  result  being  that  many  are  now 
standing  but  2  feet  apart;  pior  weakly  things  they 
are  in  many  instances,  affording  a  capital  object 
lesson.  Two  years  since  I  saw  on  a  noblemarj's 
estate  a  batch  of  Larch,  growing  much  less  i  h  m 
18  inches  apart  from  each  other,  and  sorry  objects 
they  were,  fit  only  for  firewood.— E.  Molyxeu.x, 
South  Hants. 

Tree  planting.— The  Iri-h  Land  Commis- 
sioners are  this  season  engaged  in  planting  a 
considerable  area  in  Galway,  principally  for  shelter 
and  wind  belts  in  the  south-west  portion  of  the 
country,  which  is  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  the  At- 
lantic gales.  This  is  a  part  of  the  conge.-ted  districts 
scheme  initiated  by  the  late  government,  and  now 
being  carried  out  by  the  preseiit  one.  There  is 
a  very  large  acreage  of  ground  in  this  section 
of  Ireland  lying  waste,  without  practically  any 
attempt  at  cultivation,  except  in  very  small 
patches,  and  with  the  exposure  to  western  gales, 
any  attempts  at  cultivation  of  the  land  mu  t 
be  accompanieil  with  very  quetionable  result", 
but  after  shelter  is  obtained  and  drainage  of 
the  land  carried  out,  thousands  of  acres  could 
be  made  available  for  agricultural  purpose?,  and 
now  that  a  light  railway  has  been  run  through  the 
district,  market  towns  will  easily  be  accessible  for 
the  produce.  The  number  of  forest  trees  that  the 
Irish  Land  Commissioners  are  planting  this  season 
is  a  little  over  one  million,  principally  Scotch  Fir. 
In  this  item  Messrs.  Wm.  Fell  and  Co.,  of  Hexham, 
were  entrusted  this  season  with  orders  for  over 
3.50,000  trees. 

"Th9  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— TAu  jonma!  is  vuh- 

luhtd  in  n^aty  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  thf. 
coloiired  piatei  an  best  preserved,  and  it  w  most  suitable  for 
reference  prejU>v.<i  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  Gd.  ;  post  f-s,  \s.  9cZ.  Complete  set  of  'mlumes  of  Tbk 
Gardkn  from  its  -nmiiencemeil  to  en't  oj  IS  '2  forty  tiro  'jots., 
price,  cloth,  £:i(t  \lf 

-Gapdaui..*  Illusiratad  •  Monthly  PaMs.  —  TAm 
journal  is  piOA'tshcii  ia  neatly  tiouni  iloathly  P.irti,  in  \DKicK 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  preiiious  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  M. 

••Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— Uu  ioumnlis 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5d. ;  post  free,  Sd. 

•'Hardy  Flowers," — (Jiving  descriptions  of  upwards  a, 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  vnth  direction* 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dec.  Fifth  and  Popular 
Bi'ti^m.  Is.;  post  free,  1*.  8d 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  IS9S.— Contains  Alpha- 
bet'cai  Lists  of  all  Branches  oj  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  >f  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  flOOOJ  have 
been  very  carefully  and  ejhnnvely  revised,  and  are  admittea  to 
he  the  most  complete  e»i/  published.     Price  \s. :  tf  post.  Is.  fd. 

Alt  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  oi 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  male  Coitage  Gar- 
dening known.  It  is  published  at  the  very  Uiicest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  wili 
be  sent  for  distribution,  free,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  CasstU 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvoye  Ludgate  Hill   B.C 
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BEADTIFDL  COLODRED  PLATES  of  FLOWERS 

FOR    SCREEM^S    AND    SCRAP    SOOKS. 

From  Drawings  by  the  best  flower  painters,  finely  reproduced  in  colour.     Per  dozen,  2s.  6d.  ;  per  twenty-five,  f  S.  ;  per  fifty,  9S.  ;  per  hundred,  15s.  ;  post  free.    Well 
asaorted  or  customers'  own  selection.     Set  of  400  (each  diflferent),  £3,  post  free.     P.0.0.  to  T.  SpaNswick.     Specimen  Plate,  post  free,  3d. 


Abutilon  vexillarium 

do.        vitifolium 
Acacia  dealbita 

do.     leprosa  and  lineata 
Acantholimou  venustum 
Adenocarpus  decorticans 
Aerides  Lawrenv;i» 
^thionema  pulchellum    and    Anemone 

vernalis 
Agonis  flexuosa  and  Kennedya  coccinea 
AHamanda  gran di flora 
do.        violacea 
do.        Williamsi 
Alstrcemeria  aiirantiaca  and  vars. 

do.  hybrid 

Amaryllis  Belladonna 

do.        Nestor  and  splendent 
Amelanchier  canadensis 
Andromeda  fastigiata  and  Veronica  pin- 

gvii  folia 
Androsace  foliosa 

do.         lanuginosa 
Anemone  alpina  sulphizrea 
do.        Fannini 
do.        japonica,     pink     and     white 

Japanese 
do.        nemorosa,  forms  of 
do.        Pnlaatilla  (the  Pasque  Flower) 
do.        ranunculoidea  and  A.  thalic- 
troides 
Angnecum  caudatum 
Anoiganthns  breviflorus 
Anthnrium  atrosat-gulneum 

do.         Rothschildiauum  and  vara. 
Antirrhinums,  gruiip  of 
Aquilegia  Stnarti 
Arctotis  acaulis 
Arenaria  balearica 
Aristolochia  elcgana 
Aster  acris 
do.     Amelliia  and  A.  linarifoUus 
do.     Stracheyi 
Auricula  Golden  Queen 
Aviriculas,  group  of 
Az;H,lea  Deutsche  Perle 

do.     Hexo 
Azaleas,  occidentalia  vars, 

Beaufortia  splendens 
Beaumonia  graniiflora 
Begonia  H:iageana 
do.       John  Heal 
Begonias,  two  tuberous 
Benthamia  fragifera 
Berberis  vulgaris  asperma 
Bessera  elegans 
hignonia  Cherere 

do.       apeeiosa 

do.       Tweediana 
BiUbergia  vittiita 

Blandfordia  Cunninghami  splendens 
Bomarea  couferta 

do.      frondea 

do.      oculata 
Boronia  heterophylla 
Bouvardia  President  Cleveland  and   B. 

Mrs.  R.  Green 
Brier,  Austrian  Copper 
Briers,  Scotch 
Bi'owallia  Jameaoni 

Burtonia  sc.ibra,  villoaa  and  Johnaonia 
lupulina 

Ctesalpinia  japonica 

Calanthe  Veitchi 

Calanthea,  hybrid 

Calceolarias,  h  new  race  of 

Callicarpa  purpurea 

Calliatemon  rigidus 

Calochortua  flavus 

Caltha   leptosepala  and  Alyssum  mon- 

tanum 
Camellia  reticulata 
Camelllaa.  two  new  Japanese 
Campanula  isophylla  and  var.  alba 
Canna  Louis  Thibaut  and  Victor  Hugo 
Cantua  dependens 
Carnation  Harmony 

do.       Ketton  Rose 

do.      M.  Bergendi  and  Mile.  Rousaell 

do.      Queen 

do.      Tree,  Mr.  A.  Hemaley 
Carpenteria  californica 
Cataaetuin  Bungerothi 
Cattleya  Percivaliana 
Celsia  cretica 
Cercis  siliqua&trum 
Cereua  Leniairi 
Oerinthe  retorta 


Chimonanthus  fragrans 
Chionodoxa  Luciliie  var,  gigantea 
Chrysanthemum  America  and  C.   Lady 
Brooks 
do.  Elaine  and  Soleil  d'Or 

do.  a  single 

do.  (single)  Jane    and  its 

yellow  var. 
Chrysanthemums,   Japanese    Anemone- 
flowered 
do.  two  hardy 

Cineraria  aurita 
Clatua  crispus 
do.     florentinus 
do.     formosua 

do.    ladaniferus  var.  maculatus 
do.     purpureus 
Clarkia  elegans  fl.-pl. 
Clematis  Stanleyi 
Clerodendron  K^mpferi 
Clianthus  Dampieri  marginatua 
Clitoria  ternatea 
Coburgia  trichroma 
Ccelogyne  cristata  maxima 
Convolvulus  mauritanicus 
Coreopsis  tinctoria  var. 
Cosmos  bipinnatus 
Cratiegus  tanacetifolia 
Crinodendron  Hookerianum 
Crinum  Powelli 
Crocuses,  group  of  autumn 
Crossandra  undiibt^ folia 
Cyclamen  Couui  and  C.  Atkinsi 

do.        repandum  and  Rosa  alpina 
Cypripedium  acaule  and  C.  pubjscena 

do.  Dominiauum 

Cytisua  Andreana 
do.      nigricans 

Daphne  Genkwa 

do.      Mezereum  autumnalia  and  Cy- 
donia  japonica  Moerloosei 

do.       Mezereimi  vara. 
Dendrobium  tbyraiflorum 
l>ianthua  alpinus  and  Erodium  macra- 
denium 

do.         neglectus 
Dictamnua  FraxincUa  var.  alba 
Dietes  Huttoni 
Digitalis,  spotted  variety 
Dimorphotheca  graniinifolia 
Diaa  racemosa 
do.  Veitchi 
Dodecatheons,  a  group  of 

Echium  callithyrsum 
Elaeagnus  parvifolia 
Elieocarpua  cyaneus 
Eomecon  chionantha 
Epacris,  new  varieties  of 
Epidendrum  macrochilum  album 
Eranthemum  cinnabarinum 
Eremurua  Bungei 

do.        robustus 
EricA  hyemalis  and  E.  h.  alba 
do.    propendens 
Erigeron  aui-antiacus 
Erysimum  pumilum  and  Sedum  spatuli- 

foliiun 
Erythronium  Dens-cania 
Eucalyptus  leucoxylon 
Eucharis  amazoniea 
Exacum  macranthum 

Forsythia  auspensa 
Franciscea  calycLna  grandi  flora 
Fritillaria  aurea 

do.        Meleagria  var. 
Fuchaia  dependens 
do.      triphylla 

Gentiana  bavarica  and  Aquilegia  glan- 

dulosa 
Gerbera  Jameaoni 
Geanera  cardinalia 
do.      longiflora 
Geum  miniatum 
Gladioli,  new  hybrid  :  1,  La  France  ;  2, 

L'Alsace  ;  3,  Masque  de  Fer 
Gladiolus  sTilphureua 
Gloriosa  superba 
Griffinia  hyacinthina 

Haberlea    rhodopensis  and   Campanula 

turbinata 
Habrothamnua  Newelli 
Hamamelia  arborea 
Helenium  autumnale  pumilum 
Helianthemum  algarvenae 


Hemerocallis  Dumortleri 
Heuchera  sanguinea 
Hibbertia  dentata 
Hibiscus  Hugeli 

do.       Rosa-sinensls  fulgens 

do.      Trionum 
Hunnemannia  fumarisefolia 
Hyacinthus  azureus 
Hypericum  oblongifolium 

do.  olympicum 

do.  triflorum 

Hypocalymna  robuatum 

lUicium  floridanum 
Impatiens  Hawkeri 
Ipompea  Horafallix 
Iris  aurea 
do.  histrioides 
do.  Histrio 

do.  ochroleuca  and  I.  Monspur 
do.  pallida 
do.  paradoxa 

do.  pavonia  and  I.  pavonia  coerulea 
do.  susiiina 
do.  tingitana 
Ismene  Andreana 
Ixora  Weati 

Ksempferia  rotunda 
Kennedya  Marryattiana 
Kniphofia  aloidea  var.  glaucescens 
do.        caulescens 

Lpelia  albida 

Leonotis  Leonurus 

Leachcnaultia  biloba  major 

Lewisia  rediviva  and  Microraeria  Pipe- 

rella 
Lilium canadense,  red  and  yellow  forma 

do.     Hcnryi 

do.     japonicum 

do.    nepalense 

do.     nepalense  var.  ochroleucum 

do.    speciosum  rubrum 

do.    superbum 

do.     Szovitziauum 

do.     Thvmbergianum  Alice  Wilaon  and 
Van  Houttei 
Limnocharis  Humboldti 
Linaria  alpina  and  Phyteuma  humile 
Linum  arboreum 
Loniccra  sempervirena  minor 
Luculia  gratissimi 

Magnolia  conspicua 

Malva  laterltia 

Marica  crerulca 

Mascarenhasia  Cumowiana 

Maxillaria  Sanderiana 

MUtonia  spectabilis  and  var.  Moreliana 

Mina  lobata 

MonibretiM,  new  hybrid 

Muscari  neglectum,   Heldreichi,   conta- 

minatum,  botryoidoa  album 
Mvitisia  Clematis 

do        decurrens 
Myosotidium  nobile 

Narcissus  Broussonetti 

do.        triandrua  var.   albus  and  N. 
cyclamincus 
Nigella  hispanica 
Nymphfea  Marliacea  (Canary  Water  Lily) 

Odontoglossum  Cervanteai  decorum 
do.  Harryanura 

do.  Wattianum 

(EaotUera  marginata 
Olearia  insignia 
Oncidium  Croesua 

do.        Jone^ianum 

do.        Lanceanum 

do.        Phaljenopsis 
Ornithogalum  nutans 

do.  pyramidale 

Orobus  canescena 
Ostrowskya  magnifica 
Oxalia  Bowieana 
Oxcr.i  jjulchella 
Oxytropia  Lamberti  and  Acantholimon 

glumaceum 

Pasinia  albiflora  Adnan 

do.      decora    elstijr,     P.    lobata,    P. 
anemouie  flora 

do.      Moutan  var.  Relne  Elizabeth 

do.      Venus 

do.      Whitleyi 
Paaony,  single  white  Moutan 


Pansiea    (tufted)    Duchess  of  Fife  and 
Hartree 

do.        Quaker  Maid  and  Jackanapes 
Panay  (tufted)  Violetta 
Papaver  orienta'e 
Passiaora  coerulea  Constance  Bliott 

do.        racemosa 

do.        Watsoniana 
Paulownia  imperialis 
Pavonia  Wioti 
Phalienopsis  glorioaa 
Philadelphua  mi^rophyllus 
Phlox  Drummondi  (some  good  vars.  of) 
Phyllocactua  delicatus 
Pinguicula  caudata 

do.         grandiflora  and  Viola  pedata 
Pink  Her  Majesty 
Podalyrla  sericea 
Polygala  Chamiebuxus  purpurea 
Primrose  College  Garden  seedling 

do.        Oakwood  Blue 
Primula  floribunda 

do.       imperialis 

do.       minima  and  Epilobium  obcor* 
datum 

do.       Sieboldi,  white  and  light  vars. 
Prunus  Pissardi 
do.      trilobus 

Ramondia   pyrenaica   and  Omphalodes 
Lucilins 
do.       pyrenaica  alba 
Ranunculus  LyalU 
Reinwardtia  tetragynum 
Rheum  ncibile 
Rhododendron  Ceres 

do.  kewense 

do.  mnlticnJor  hybrid 

do.  nilagiricum 

do.  raccmo«;um 

Rhododendrons,  Hybrid  Java  :    1,  luteo- 
roseum ;    2,    Primrose ;    3,  jasmini- 
florum  carminatiuu 
Rosa  indica  var. 
Rose  Anna  Ollivier 
do.    Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
do.    Inuocente  Pirola 
do.    Jean  Pernet 
do.    Laurette  Messimy 
do.    Mme.  de  Watteville 
do.    Mme.  Nabonnand 
do.    Marquise  de  Vivens 
do.    Marie  van  Houtte 
do.    Mrs   Paul 
Ruellia  macrantha 

Saccolabium  bellinnm 
Sarraccniaa,  new  hybrid 
Saxifraga  Boydi 

do.        Fortunei 
Scabioaa  caucasica 
Schubertia  grandiflora 
Sedum  corsicum 
Senecio  macroglossus 
Shortia  gal  aci  folia 
Snowdrops  and  winter  Aconite 

do.        eight  kinds  of 
Solanum  Seaforthianuni 

do.       Wendlandi 
Stanhopea  platyceras 
Sterabergia  lutea  and  S.  augustifolia 
Stigmaphyllon  cijiatum 
Streptocarpua  Galpini 

do.  vara,  of 

Streptocarpi,  hybrid 
Sweet  Peas,  Hill,  Stanley.  Mrs.  Eckford, 
Orange  Prince,  and  Dorothy  Tennaut 

Thalictrum  anemonoides  and  Saxifra^i 

ca?aia 
Thunbergia  laurifolia 
TroUius  europieua  and  T.  e.  aurantiacus 
Tulipa  vitcUina 
Tulips,  old  garden 

do.      southera  (T.  australis) 
Tydi^i  Mme.  Heine 

Urceolina  pendul  i 
Ursiuia  pulchra  var.  aurea 

Van  da  teres 
Vesicaria  graeca 

Wahleubergia  saxicola 

Waldsteiuia  trifoUa 

Xerophyllum  asphodeloides 

Zauschueria  californica 

Zenobia  speciosa  pulverulenta 

Zephyr  Flower  (Zephyranthea  Atamasco) 

Zephyrauthes  Candida 

ZygopeUilum  crinitum 
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"  Thts  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ;  but 
Ths  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAoiajwaM. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


TOO  MANY  VAKIKTIKS:    TOO  MUCH 
ALIKE  :  NOT  COOP  ENOUGH  ! 

!MccH  has  been  -n-ell  said  in  gardening  papers 
"[  late  on  this  timely  topic.  It  is  indeed 
ln'f,'h  lime  to  stop  this  unending  flood  of  varie- 
ties of  ilowers  and  fruits  ■i^hich  is  sweeping 
over  both  Europe  and  America.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  with  Roses  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Strawberries  and  Grapes,  and  also  ap- 
plicable more  or  less  in  the  case  of  many 
other  flowers  and  fruits.  A  vast  number  of 
these  so-called  varieties,  ne^v  and  old,  a  ma- 
jority doubtless,  are  practically  ■worthle.=s  in 
view  of  the  better  kinds  which  can  easily  be 
had  to  replace  them.  Then  there  are  numer- 
ous varieties  which  are  so  much  alike  in 
colour,  fluwer,  or  general  habit  and  charac- 
teristics, that  it  often  requires  an  expert  with 
a  livelj'  imagination  1<i  distinguish  them. 
Thus  our  lists  are  lumbered  up  with  a  mass 
of  names  and  descriptions  that  bewilder  and 
annoy  the  seller  as  well  as  the  planter  and 
grower.  Much  controversy  often  arises  be- 
tween growere  and  sellers  and  fruit  men 
generally  as  to  the  identity  of  sorts,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  clean  white  paper  in  some 
veryexcellentgardening  magazines  is  wasted  in 
discussing  the  intinitesimal  points  of  varia- 
tion and  the  imaginarj-  claims  of  merit. 

Now  I  must  not  be  understood  as  oppos- 
ing the  production  of  new  v.irieties  ;  not  by 
any  means.  There  is  room  enough  for  im- 
provement, and  every  progressive  eflort 
should  be  encouraged.  But  I  would  proceed 
to  I  educe  the  number  of  varieties  in  our  lead- 
ing fruits  and  flowers,  and  keep  at  it  syste- 
matically and  carefully  year  after  year  until 
the  inferior  and  superfluous  sorts  are  elimi- 
nated. Let  nurserymen  and  florists  do  this, 
and  state  why  certain  kinds  have  been 
dropped  from  their  catalogues,  then  further 
inquiry  and  demand  for  such  varieties  will 
soon  cease.  Some  of  our  best  American  tree 
and  plant  producers  are  already  engaged  in 
just  this  work,  I  am  happy  to  say,  but  all 
should  follow  the  example.  Then  all  new 
candidates  for  popular  favour  should  be  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  tried,  and  not  a  single 
one  should  be  admitted  to  the  list  until  its 
actual  superiority  or  novelty  above  any  exist- 
ing sort  had  been  fully  demonstrated  by  com- 
petent authority.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  ni'W 
variety  should  be  as  good  as  an  old  one  and 
not  essentially  different.  Reject  all  such,  but 
reach  out  eagerly  for  the  kind  which  is 
better. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  field  in  which 
our  various  organised  fruit  and  floral  socie- 
ties have   not  laboured  as  intelligently  and 


effectively  as  they  might  have  done.  In  our 
American  Pomological  Society,  for  instance, 
we  have  at  times  nobly  resolved  to  purge  the 
old  fruit  list  which  is  loaded  with  inditierent, 
superfluous,  and  worthless  varieties  in  spite 
of  all  the  very  excellent  things  which  have 
been  said  about  it.  But  most  oi  them  re- 
appear in  print  at  every  revision  of  the  cata- 
logue, and  the  members  are  content  to  simply 
denounce  the  committee  and  talk  earnestly  of 
what  ought  to  be  done,  as  1  do  now.  The 
same  thing  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  floral 
societies'  lists,  where  little  attempt  has  been 
made  to  do  any  weeding  out.  But  how  long 
can  we  afford  to  go  on  in  this  way  1 

In  fact,  our  vegetable  catalogues  are  padded 
much  in  the  same  way.  Look  at  our  lists  of 
Potatoes,  Peas,  Com,  Cabbage,  Beans,  &c. 
Not  over  half,  perhaps  not  more  than  one- 
third,  the  varieties  named  have  any  legitimate 
reason  for  retention  or  existence  except  for 
the  mercenary  advantage  of  the  seedsmen. 

Then,  again,  in  the  case  of  fruits,  quality 
and  flavour  are  remorselessly  sacrificed  for  size 
and  appearance.  If  a  Strawberiy  is  large, 
attractive  in  colour,  and  bears  abundantly,  it 
sells  in  the  market  and  pays  to  grow,  no 
matter  about  its  flavour,  or  if  it  has  any  at 
all.  A  fine-flavoured  Potato  !  "Why,  how  many 
peo})le  ever  stop  to  thick  about  that  ?  If  it 
grows  well,  does  not  rot,  and  boils  dr),  the 
people  call  it  a  gocd  Potato,  and  the  market 
registers  their  opinion.  But  is  that  the  true 
test  for  a  table  Potato?  Then  look  at  the 
monster  Chrysanthemums,  the  gigantic  Roses. 
They  are  indeed  monstrous  to  every  true 
lover  of  flowers.  But  they  are  fashionable 
and  popular  all  the  .same.  Must  all  these 
abnormal  tendencies  and  corrupt  tastes  go  on 
for  ever  1    Perhaps  .so  ;  yes. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.  H.  Hendeicks. 


MILDEW  ON  VINES. 

Onlv  those  who  have  had  any  e.xperience  of  a 
bad  attack  of  mildew  are  in  a  position  to  fully 
appreciate  the  trouble  and  anxiety  it  causes, 
few  other  scourges  doing  so  much  damage  in  a 
short  time.  A  house  of  Grapes  may  to  all 
appearance  be  in  the  best  of  health  and  con- 
dition at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  be  nearly 
spoilt  by  mildew  before  the  end.  Not  only 
will  this  much-to-be-dreaded  fungoid  growth 
quickly  lower  the  value  of,  if  not  completely 
ruin  a  crop  of  Grapes,  but  the  foliage  is  also 
liable  to  be  overrun  and  suffer  badly,  though 
the  full  eft'tcts  of  this  may  not  be  seen  till  the 
following  season.  In  order  to  be  able  to  con- 
tend or,  better  still,  eli'ectually  ward  ofl"  attacks 
of  mddew,  we  must  tirst  discover  the  cause,  the 
eifect  being  only  too  plain.  There  must  be 
germs  at  the  outset,  and  the  question  is,  do 
these  lurk  in  a  house,  or  are  they  carried  about 
by  winds  (  There  is  no  such  thing  as  originat- 
ing this  disease  either  by  faulty  root  treatment 
or  bad  top  culture,  and  I  cannot  understand 
anyone  wlio  has  had  any  experience  in  the 
matter  insinuating  that  restoring  the  roots  to 
a  healthier  state  is  a  remedy  for  mildew.  It 
is  possible  for  the  roots  to  be  deep  down  into 
a  cold  subsoil,  and  in  fact  nobody  knows  where, 
and  yet  no  mildew  be  present  on  the  Vines, 
and  if  there  were  no  germs  lodging  on  either 
the  bunches  orleaves,  too  much  atmospheric  mois- 


ture or  a  stagnant  atmosphere  would  not  cause 
mildew.  Probably  unhealthy  subjects  are  the 
most  liable  to  take  the  disease,  though  even 
this  is  open  to  doubt,  and  it  must  also  be 
admitted  a  certain  course  of  house  treatment 
does  favour  a  rapid  spread  of  mildew. 

It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  bq  associated 
with  two  bad  attacks  of  mildew  under  very 
different  circumstances  and  in  districts  very 
wide  apart.  In  one  instance  only  a  single 
second  early  house  was  affected  ;  in  the  other  the 
Vines  in  every  house  on  the  place  were  over- 
run by  it.  Nor  were  we  alone  in  our  misfor- 
tune, for  a  grfat  misfortune  it  proved,  as  the 
growers  throughout  the  district  had  the  same 
trouble.  From  expeiifiice  gained  then  and 
since,  I  am  of  opinion  the  certain  cause  and 
almost  surest  way  to  invite  an  attack  of  mil- 
dew are  a  too  free  use  of  front  ventilators.  In 
the  case  of  the  single  house  alluded  to,  no 
mildew  had  ever  been  seen  in  it  previous  to 
the  bad  attack,  and  then  it  commenced  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Vines  all  along  the  front, 
that  is  to  say,  immediately  in  front  of  the  ven- 
tilators. The  stems  were  not  naked,  but  were 
furnished  with  lateral  growths  down  to  the 
ground,  and  the  way  the  mildew  over-ran  the 
leaves  and  spread  upwards  was  enough  to 
startle  the  most  phkgmatic  observer.  Up  to 
the  early  part  of  May  no  front  air  had  been 
admitted,  but  the  man  in  charge  very  foolishly 
set  the  frcnt  ventilators  wide  open  en  a 
very  bright  day  with  an  easterly  wind  blowing. 
They  were  cksed  before  12  o'clcek,  cr  directly 
I  caught  them  open,  but  the  mischief  was  done 
and  the  easterly  wind  had  brought  us  mildew. 
The  general  attack  mentioned  also  most  un- 
doubtedly followed  in  the  wake  of  a  spell  of 
very  bright  weather  in  May,  the  wind  blowing 
strongly  from  the  east  the  whole  of  the  time. 
There  would  appear  to  be  a  stage  (f  growth 
when  mildew  can  most  easily  effect  a  lodgment 
on  Vines,  and  it  is  also  very  evident  that  the 
bunches  take  the  disease  more  readily  than  do 
the  leaves.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
practice  of  giving  front  air  during  the  time 
when  the  bunches  are  in  flower  is  responsible 
for  very  many  attacks  of  mildew,  and  there 
may  be  and  most  probably  is  some  truth  in  this 
suggestien.  More  often  than  not  the  disease 
is  first  observed  when  the  berries  are  about  the 
size  of  peas,  but  it  may  take  longer  to  develop 
than  we  are  generally  aware  of,  though  it 
spreads  only  too  rapidly  when  once  it  has  gained 
a  good  foothold. 

All  authorities  are  agreed  that  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and,  in  fact,  no  one  who  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  mildew  or  noted  its 
effects  would  think  diflerently.  A  winter 
cleansing  of  rods  and  he  use  generally,  sulphur 
in  particular  being  freely  used  in  some  form, 
will  do  much  towards  destroying  what  geims 
there  may  be  left  behind  after  a  bad  attack  of 
mildew,  but  if  my  theoiy  is  right,  this  is  only 
a  detail,  judicious  or  veiy  careful  ventilation 
being  the  best  and  only  eflective  remedy.  Espe- 
cially ought  a  rush  of  front  air  to  be  pre- 
vented. It  is  bad  for  the  contents  of  the 
house  even  supposing  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  mddew,  but  if  admitted  recklessly, 
and  °in  particular  when  easterly  winds  pre- 
vail, this  amounts  to  culpable  recklessness. 
As  very  often  happens,  there  is  most  induce- 
ment to  admit  front  air  when  easterly  winds 
are  blowing,  cloudless  skies  being  a  frequent 
accompaniment.  AVith  a  fierce  sunshine  the 
atmosphere  of  a  partially  closed  vineiy  soon 
becomes  parched  and  heated,  and  the  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  that  first  cccurs  is  to  open 
wide  the  front  ventilators.  Seme  vineries  are 
not  so    much  exposed  to  winds  from  the  east 
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as  others,  or  otherwise  we  should  hear  of 
more  bad  c%ses  of  mildew  than  at  present, 
but  no  risks  ought  to  be  run  anywhere.  When 
a  bright  day  is  anticipated,  the  fires  should  be 
kept  very  low,  the  hot-water  pipes  being  only 
just  warm,  and  a  little  top  air  ought  to  be 
admitted  early  or  before  the  heat  in  the 
house  rises  above  70°,  more  being  gradually 
given  as  the  sun  gains  in  strength.  If 
ventilation  is  commenced  thus  early,"^  the  at- 
mosphere never  becomes  unduly  heated  and 
feels  softer  throughout  the  day  ;  there  is  such 
a  difference,  in  fact,  that  a  close  observer 
could  soon  learn  to  judge  whether  air  had 
been  given  early  or  a  delay  had  taken  place 
till  the  heat  had  risen  considerably.  By  venti- 
lating early,  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are 
avoided,  or,  in  other  words,  no  rush  of  cold 
air  takes  place  either  from  the  fronts  or  down- 
wards. It  is  quite  pos.sible  to  admit  mildew 
through  the  top  ventilators,  and  I  once  saw  a 
lot  of  strong  Vines  growing  against  a  high  back 
wall  that  were  much  aflected  by  mildew,  the 
crops  on  the  roof  escaping.  This  shows  what 
a  rush  of  cold  air  will  do.  Kather  than  admit 
much  front  air  before  the  Grapes  were  ripe,  I 
would  greatly  prefer  shading  the  roof  as  being 
a  safer  means  of  preventing  injuriously  high 
temperatures.  If  front  air  must  be  given,  then 
let  it  be  very  sparingly  indeed,  or  only  a  chink 
all  along  instead  of  opening  a  few  lights 
wider. 


with  him,  hut  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  or  so  after 
planting  I  (and  a  good  many  othera)  find  this 
Apple  will  not  bear.  I  have  several  trees  of  it  both 
standards  and  bushes  planted  fourteen  years  since. 
These  have  never  borne  fruit  freely  until  about  two 
jears  ago.— E.  M. 


When  once  mildew  has  been  discovered  on 
the  Vines,  there  must  be  no  delay  in  making 
the  attempt  to  check  its  spread.     1  repeat  mak- 
ing the  attempt,  for  it  is  easier  to  suggest  reme- 
dies than  to  carry  them   out  satisfactorily.     It 
spreads  most  rapidly  in  a  moisture  laden  atmo 
sphere,  stagnation   also   favouring   its  growth. 
Do  not  rush  to  the  other  extreme  and  admit 
front  air  in  large  quantities,  nor  is  it  advisable 
to  keep  the  house  very  hot  and   dry,  or  other 
troubles  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with.     Strive 
to   keep   up  a  gentle  circulation  of  warm  air, 
avoid  very  early  closing  and  only  lightly  damp 
down  about  twice  a  day,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
mornings  of  clear  days  and  again  when  closing. 
If  only  a  few  isolated  berries  are  covered  with 
the  mUdew,   cut  these  out  very  carefully  and 
destroy.     The   attack   not   being  very  serious, 
this  may  be  all  that  will  be  necessary,  but  very 
often  the  disease  gives  early  signs  of  spread- 
ing,  breaking   out  in   various  places,   blotches 
also  showing  on  the  upjier  surface  of  the  leaves. 
There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  delay  in  apply- 
ng  the  only  remedy  that  will  arrest  the  disease 
without  spoiling  the  crop,  this   being  flour  of 
sulphur.     There  seems  to  be  a  dread  of  using 
this  sulphur,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  clearing 
the    bunches    of   it   again.     When    applied    in 
anticipation  of  mildew,  sulphur  will  do  its  work 
and  be  easily  got  rid  of  again,  a  pair  of  beUows, 
or,  better  still,  two   or  three  seconds  under  a 
good  pressure  of  clear  water,  effectually  remov- 
ing the  powder  without  detriment  to  the  bloom. 
When,  however,  sulphur  is  applied  to  mildewed 
berries,  it  destroys  the  latter,  but  sticks  rather 
badly.   Better  that,  however,  than  bunches  of  no 
good  whatever.     What  I  recommend,  and  what 
I   practise,   is   to    puff    flour    of   sulphur  well 
into  the  bunches  on  the  first  signs  of  mildew, 
and  the  leaves  also  ought  to  have  a  coating.' 
J^lour   of    sulphur    can    be    had   cheaply  from 
any  chemist,  and  is    most    readily  distributed 
by  the  aid   of   the    ordinary  india-rubber   dis- 
tributors. W.   luGULF.E.V. 


,  f-^^l®  Blenheim  Orange. -If  Mr  MacUy  1  ad 
stat«i  that  this  old  favourite  is  a  sure  cropppr  when 
the  trees  have  become  somewhat  old  I   could  agie^ 


PE.iCH  ALEXANDER. 
I  AM  grateful  to  those  numerous  correspondents 
who  have  replied  to  my  inquiry  and  who  have, 
therefore,  tried  to  explain  the  pernicious  habit  of 
prematurely  and  habitually  dropping  of  the  best 
buds,  in  a  semi-whole?ale  fashion,  of  this  preco- 
cious variety  when  early  forced.  With  all  the  in- 
formation yet  advanced,  I  am  really  but  little  wiser 
or  nearer  to  solving  the  problem,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  not  one  single  correspondent  has  given 
any  specific  reason  beyond  that  of  inference  or 
conjecture,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  cor- 
respondence in  other  gardening  papers  originating 
from  this  same  inquiry.  Doubtless  there  is  a  spe- 
cific reason  for  this  vexatious  habit  of  bud-drop- 
ping in  the  case  of  Alexander,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
none  of  us  have  yet  discovered  the  precise  cause, 
neither  are  we  able  to  tell  how  to  prevent  it.  Of 
course,  prevention  is  the  only  means  to  cure,  for 
once  the  buds  commence  to  drop,  nothing  will 
stop  them.  It  is  not  safe  to  accept  any  informa- 
tion gathered  from  a  promiscuous  visit  to  a  friend's 
garden  without  corroboration.  M'e  are  all  agreed 
that  Alexander  is  prone  to  cast  its  buds  under 
glass,  and  probably  the  earlier  the  forcing  the 
worst  cases  are  found  ;  but  so  far  as  information 
has  reached  me,  and  in  conjunction  with  my  own 
experience  as  regards  outside  cultivation  on  walls, 
bud-dropping  is  comparatively  unknown.  Houses 
with  fixed  lights  have,  doubtless,  something  to 
answer  for  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Iggulden  says  at 
page  236,  "  There  is  bad  blood  in  these  American 
introductions,  inherited  from  one  of  the  parents  ;  " 
whilst  further  on  he  says,  "  This  would  almost 
point  to  the  necessity  for  more  sunshine  to  ripen 
the  wood  than  is  needed  for  English-raised  varie- 
ties." Now  my  experience  and  conclusion  from 
experiments  made  are  the  opposite. 

Of  course,  we  all  admit  that  the  large-flowered 
types  of  Peaches  do  not  set  so  freely  as  the  smaller 
ones,  also  that  it  is  the  large- flowered  ones  that 
drop  worst,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Again,  we  are  all 
willing  to  admit  that  the  Alexander  Peach  takes 
the  least  time  to  ripen  of  all  Peaches  yet  in  com- 
merce ;  by  this  I  mean  from  time  of  starting  into 
growth  to  gathering  the  fruit,  this  short  period 
required  to  mature  being  its  chief  characteristic. 
Therefore  if  one  is  allowed  to  reason  by  analogy, 
it  would  be  perfectly  fair  to  assume  that  the  .^ame 
characteristic  precocity  would  be  maintained  all 
through,  and  that  the  wood,  buds,  and  growth 
would  also  mature  early  in  an  equally  shortened 
space  of  time.  If  such  be  true,  and  such  is  my 
opinion,  it  is  at  least  feasible  that  the  buds  are 
kept  growing  on  too  long  through  the  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  warm  weather,  which  cannot  be 
prevented,  especially  in  fixed  roof  houses  ;  conse- 
quently the  buds  do  not  get  their  essential  rest 
early  enough,  but  keep  on  swelling  so  long  as  to 
positively  become  liable  to  fall  oflE  when  followed 
by  colder  autumn  weather,  which  causes  a  check. 
At  such  an  advanced  stage  the  actual  results  are 
not  visible  until  the  house  has  been  closed  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  much  later  on.  No  matter  how 
carefully  or  slowly  forcing  operatims  begin,  the 
results  are  the  same— the  buds  drop  prematurely. 

Our  house  in  which  this  kind  has  been  grown 
has  generally  been  closed  about  December  1,  but 
not  fired  regularly  before  January  1.  The  fruit  is 
ripe  last  week  of  April,  and  for  the  last  two  years, 
owing  to  sad  circumstances,  it  has  been  disposed  of 
at  two  guineas  per  dozen  in  Covent  Garden.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  what  a  long  season  remains 
(from  end  of  April  through  the  entire  summer)  for 
the  tree  to  remain  stationary,  as  nearly  all  growth 
is  made  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  gathered  ;  so,  I 
think,  it  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
buds  become,  in  fact,  too  plump  and  over-ripe, 
consequently  unable  to  stand  a  check  in  such  a 
stage. 


Whether  this  be  the  true  solution  of  the  problem 
or  not  readers  are  at  liberty  to  question,  but 
whether  accepted  or  not,  I  am  positively  certain 
that  Alexander's  bad  behaviour  at  Madresfield  is 
not  due  to  too  hard  firl.^g  at  first,  dryness  at  the 
roots,  too  strong  insecticides,  a  too  loose  rooting 
medium,  bad  stocks,  and  the  various  items  of  failure 
so  freely  and  so  repeatedly  advanced  by  correspon- 
dents.— W.  Crump. 

If  Mr.  Iggulden's  theory  is  the  correct  one, 

that  more  sunshine  is  needed  to  ripen  up  the  wood 
of  these  American-raised  Peaches  than  is  needed 
for  English  varieties,  why  is  it  that  dropping  of 
the  buds  on  trees  growing  against  open  walls  of 
the  same  varieties  does  not  happen  7  My  impression 
is  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  wood  becoming  too 
early  ripened  artificially,  as  it  certainly  does  when 
the  trees  are  grown  solely  under  glass  and  kept 
under  cover  throughout  the  season.  Mr.  Coleman 
once  gave  it  as  his  opinion  in  the  pages  of  The 
Garden  that  if  these  American  Peaches  are  to  be 
grown  successfully  under  glass,  it  should  be  as 
pot  trees,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  gathered,  or 
as  soon  as  the  trees  could  be  removed  with  safety, 
they  should  be  placed  behind  a  north  wall  until 
needed  for  forcing  again.  This  is  certainly  in  direct 
antagonism  to  Mr.  Iggulden's  theory. — Y.  A.  H. 


SYRINGING  VINES. 


Whether  there  is  any  real  advantage  in  syringing 
Vines  until  the  bunches  come  into  flower  is  a  point 
on  which  people  differ  very  much.  For  years  I  have 
practised  syringing  until  the  shoots  were  a  couple 
or  so  of  inches  long,  and  with  very  good  results, 
and  I  have  also  had  similar  crops  of  fruit  when 
the   Vines   were  not  syringed  from    the  time  of 
starting  them  into  growth  until  the  Grapes  were 
cut.     When  I  lived  in  Cheshire  in  a  rather  large 
Grape-growing  establishment,  none  of  the  Vines 
were  ever  syringed.     One  lean-to  house  200  feet 
long,  quite  low   in  the  roof,  was  treated  exactly 
like  the  rest  in  respect  of  syringing.    The  house  in 
question  was  partitioned  off  into  three,  one  end 
being  occupied  with  late  varieties,  such  as  Alicante 
and  Lady  Downe's,  the  other  with  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria,  and    the    third    with    Black    Hamburgh. 
Abundance  of  moisture  was   supplied  by  damping 
the    floors   and   walls   of   the   houses   as   well    as 
regularly  filling  the  evaporating  troughs   on  the 
hot-water  pipes.     I  am  treating  the  Muscat  vinery 
here  this  season  in  exactly  the   same  manner,  and 
so  far  with  very  promising  results.     The   Vines  at 
the  time  I  write  (March  25)  are  just  bursting  into 
bloom.     The  rods  broke  regularly  and  rather  more 
strongly,  I   think,   than  they  did    last  year  with 
syringing.     Moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  supplied 
regularly  and  freely  in  the  usual  way,  and  also 
by  watering  the  numerous  plants  underneath  the 
Vines  with  which  the  house  is  fully  stocked,  I  am 
sorry    to   say.     I    know   some    persons    advocate 
syringing    Vines   until   the  berries   are   thinned; 
indeed,   some  recommend  that   it    be   continued 
after  that  stage.     I  have  not  yet  seen  good  results 
from   this — to  me — needless  method  ;  certainly  I 
have  not  seen  any  bunches  I  should  like  to  place 
on   the   exhibition  table.     If  those  persons  who 
follow  that  plan  were  compelled  to  do  so  with  the 
water  here,  the  berries  would  be  in  a  sorry  plight 
at  ripening   time.     The  water   is  mainly  pumped 
from  deep  chalk  wells,  and  leaves  a  deposit  wher- 
ever it  rests.     By  precipitating  the  chalk  that  is 
held  in  suspension  in  the  water  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  by  artificial  means  in  softening  the  water,  quite 
a  thick  substance  is  deposited,  and  when  stirred  it 
reminds  one  of  whitewash.    Under  such  conditions 
as  these,  syringing  the   bunches  of  Grapes  would 
be  the  height  of  folly.    While  not  condemning  the 
practice  of  syringing  the  Vines  at  all,  I  assert  that 
good    Grapes    cin    be    grown   without    overhead 
syringing.     This  alone  will  not  prevent  attacks  of 
red  spider  if  other  conditions  are  favourable  to  its 
piesence,  but  syringing  will  do  much  to  check  the 
spread  of  this  insiilious  pest.  E.  M. 
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Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


ZONAL   PELARGONIUMS   FOR  WINTER 
FLOWERING. 


not  any  excess  of  moisture  will  do  well  for  pro- 
pagating, or  they  may  be  struck  in  houses  on 
shelves  where  a  little  shaded.  Wiien  safely 
rooted,  .v  lower  temperature  will  be  better  in 
every  way.  Supposing  the  cuttings  have  been 
struck    in  2A-inch  pots,  which  are   quite  large 


The  present  is  a  Vtry  suitable  time  for  drawing  enough,  the  first  shift  should  be  into  IVinch 
attention  to  this  most  useful  and  very  showy  !  pots,  which  will  give  ample  room  for  a  good 
class  of  plants,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  that  pro-  start.  As  soon  as  these  are  filled  (not  pot- 
pa»ation  should  be  taken  in  hand  for  next  Ijound)  with  roots,  4|-inch  pots  should  be  the 
winter's  display.so  as  to  secure  examjjles  of  good  '  next  shift,  and  thence  into  G-inch  pots,  and  the 
size  in  about  (j-inch  or  7-inch  pots.  It  is  very  largest  into  7-inch  pots  later  on  if  desirable, 
easy  to  strike  too  soon  in  the  case  of  these  '  In  any  case,  however,  the  pots  should  be 
Geraniums  (a  name  which  I  must  confess  I  thoroughly  well  filled  with  roots  by  the  end  of 
still   prefer    to    that    given  as  the  heading)  in    August,  leaving  September  for  the  ripening  of 


Zonal  Peliirgoniui/i  Nipheton.    Engraved  for  The  Gar])EN  from  a  plivfoyraph  i-ent  hij 
Messrs.  Dohbie  a-nd  Co.,  Rothesay. 


more  ways  than  one.  Firstly,  when  propagated 
•early,  the  growth  is  made  under  less  favourable 
conditions  and  is  no  real  gain  in  point  of 
time  ;  secondly,  in  striking  them  early  there  is 
every  possibility  (in  private  establishments  at 
least)  of  the  young  plants  being  crowded  to- 
gether through  want  of  room  by  reason  of  the 
bedding  plants  taking  up  so  much  space.  In 
this  way  all  receive  similar  treatment,  whereas 
those  now  under  notice  should  have  as  favour- 
able a  position  as  can  be  accorded  them,  even 
from  the  time  of  striking  the  cuttings.  In 
striking  the  cuttings,  it  is  better  to  insert  each 
singly  in  a  small  pot  to  prevent  the  earliest 
growth  from  becoming  drawn,  as  well  as 
to  avoid  a  check  in  the  first  potting  off. 
A  frame  or  pit   with  a  moderate  warmth,  an<l 


the  wood  in  an  exposed  position.  By  the  end 
of  the  latter  month  the  plants  should  be 
brought  under  cover  into  a  dry  house  or  pit 
where  ventilation  can  be  given  as  freely  as 
possible  l)y  night  as  well  as  day.  When  there 
is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  damping,  or  the 
atmosphere  appears  to  be  moi.sture-laden, 
some  warmth  should  be  applied  to  keep  it  dry 
and  buoyant.  This  warmth  will  also  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  flower-trusses,  and  is 
really  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results.  A 
night  temjjerature  at  that  time  of  from  45'' 
to  50°  will  give  a  good  return  in  fiowers, 
allowing,  fif  course,  a  corresponding  rise  dur- 
ing the  day.  Geraaiums,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  do  best  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  They 
are  also    found  to   do    in   chalky  soils  out    of 


doors.  This  should  point  to  the  fact  that 
some  lime  rubble  broken  up  finely  and  mixed 
with  the  soil  is  good  for  them.  Failing  this 
useful  article,  some  bone-meal  will  do  almost 
as  well,  being  easily  assimilated  by  the  plants, 
although  it  does  not  keep  the  soil  quite  so 
open.  As  to  soil,  nothing  can  surpass  good 
fibrous  loam  and  the  best  of  leaf-mould,  one- 
fourth  of  the  latter  to  three-fourths  of  the 
former  being  good  proportions.  Firm  potting 
is  decidedly  the  best,  as  it  keeps  in  check  any 
tendency  to  rank  growth,  which  ought  to  be 
avoided.  In  the  early  summer,  as  soon  as  all 
danger  of  frosts  is  over,  the  plants  should 
stand  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  spot  upon  a  bed 
of  ashes  at  a  fair  distance  apart,  as  in  the 
case  of  forced  Strawberries  in  growth.  Two 
stoppings  at  least  will  be  needful  ;  if  the  plants 
have  progressed  in  the  best  manner,  three  will 
bo  better.  This  should  give  from  ten  to  twelve 
good  blooming  shoots  by  the  time  they  are  re- 
quired. In  any  case,  rather  than  have  to  pick  out 
he  first  tlower  trusses  when  formed  too  early,  it 
is  much  better  to  stop  once  more,  provided  there 
is  time,  than  thus  to  waste  the  energies  of  the 
plants  to  no  real  purpose.  Any  assistance  in  the 
wayof  manureshould  be  deferred  until  the  plants 
are  showing  for  flower.  In  this  there  is  one 
essential  object  to  be  aimed  at  which  oftentimes 
is  lost  sight  of  by  cultivators  ;  it  is  that  of 
keeping  in  check  a  too  rank  development  of 
leaf  growth,  which  serves  no  actual  good. 

There  is  such  a  host  of  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, that  it  is  a  ditficult  matter  to  really  select 
just  a  few  as  the  very  best  of  each  colour. 
Niphetos,  the  white  variety  now  illustrated, 
stands  out,  however,  as  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  pure  whites.  The  growth  is  dwarf  and 
compact,  the  leaves  never  large  under  careful 
treatment,  whilst  it  is  a  profuse  flowering  kind. 
It  is  also  well  suited  for  bedding  out  of  doors 
in  dry  positions.  Swanley  Single  White  is  also 
a  good  variety  of  dwarf  branching  habit.  Of 
the  crimsons.  Lord  Roi5ebery  and  H.  Cannell, 
Jun.,  are  two  of  the  best  ;  Lord  Chesterfield,  a 
soft  magenta,  is  a  grand  variety.  In  the  sal- 
mon shades,  Mrs.  Robert  Cannell  and  Lady  B. 
Churchill  can  be  strongly  recommended.  As  a 
dark  pink  Maud  of  Wales  .should  be  noted,  as 
should  Mrs.  Wiklsmith  of  the  rose-pinks.  Of 
the  blush  coloured  kinds,  Lady  Brooke  and 
Bridesmaid  are  two  capital  kinds.  Another 
good  one  to  complete  a  dozen  is  Marquis  of 
Duft'erin,  a  crimson-magenta,  also  a  free  flower- 
ing variety. — Grower. 

Messrs.   Dobbie  and  Co.,  who  sent   us 

the  photograph  (by  Messrs.  Sweet  and  Kinloch, 
Rothesay)  from  which  the  engraving  was  made, 
write  as  follows  : — 

This  belongs  to  the  Nosegay  seel  ion.  As  its  n.ime 
implies,  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  never  becom- 
ing tinted  under  the  strongest  sun.  It  is  the 
freest  and  most  persistent  blooming  of  the  whole 
family.  We  have  had  plants  in  bloom  continuously 
for  two  years  in  r,-inch  pots  with  an  occasional 
top  dressing  of  some  plant  food. 


Lachenalia  tricolor  in  baskets.— Those  who 

have  not  previously  grown  this  Lachenalia  in 
baskets  have  missed  one  of  the  finest  floral  treats 
imaginable.  For  years  I  have  grown  them  in  this 
way,  having  at  the  present  time  baskets  with  not 
less  than  500  bloom-spikes  in  each.  A  correspon- 
dent a  short  time  ago  in  TiiK  Garden  referred  to 
Lachenalias  in  baskets,  and  spoke  of  as  few  as 
half  a  dozen  bulbs  in  a  basket ;  we  employ  not  less 
than  200  bulbs  in  one  of  ours.  The  larger  the 
baskets  in  reason  the  better  the  effect  produced, 
as  long  as  they  are  not  unwieldy  to  move  about. 
Considering  what  little  trouble  Lachenalias  in 
baskets  are  as  compared  to  growing  them  in  pots, 
the  wonder  is  that  more  do  not  fnllnw  the  basket 
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plan,  especially  where  empty  conservatories  have 
to  be  furnished  ;  the  effect  produced  by  these 
baskets  is  most  marked  when  contrasted  with  the 
surrounding  greenery  of  the  creepers  growing 
under  the  roof.  Cool  treatment  agrees  with  La- 
chenalias  much  better  than  giving  them  heat ;  ours 
grow  in  a  Peach  house,  from  which  frost  is  simply 
excluded,  and  they  need  no  more  warmth  than 
that.  When  the  foliage  dies  down  after  flowering 
no  more  water  is  given  them  until  new  growth 
again  commences  in  September,  at  which  time  the 
bulbs  are  removed,  sorted,  and  returned  to  the 
baskets  if  needful.  We  do  not  renovate  ours  more 
than  once  in  two  years. — E.  JI. 

Lilacs  in  pots. — These  are  a  feature  of  in- 
terest in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  S™. 
Cheshunt,  the  neat  little  bushes  bearing  a  free  dis- 
play of  flowers.  The  cliief  variety  grown  is  Mme. 
Legrange,  the  flowers  produced  in  large  clusters 
and  of  the  purest  white,  Alphonse  Lavallee,  lilac, 
being  a  favourite  variety.  But  the  most  beautiful 
ot  all,  apart  from  the  single  white  variety  named 
above,  is  Leon  Simon.  This  has  excellent  clusters 
of  flowers,  which  are  quite  double,  each  like  a 
little  rosette,  and  very  soft  lilac  in  colour — a  re- 
fined and  pleasing  shade.  It  is  well  worth  forcing 
gently  in  pots  for  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
at  this  season.  Lilacs  tlius  grown  are  useful  in 
groups,  as  they  flower  freely,  and  the  soft  lilac 
colour  is  especially  charming. 

Allium  neapolitanum  in  pots.  — This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  the  Alliums,  and  one  that 
deserves  more  extended  cultivation  in  pots,  con- 
sidering what  a  long  time  it  can  be  had  in  flower 
and  with  little  trouble.  The  flowers  last  a  long 
time  cut  ami  placed  in  water,  the  length  of  the 
stalks  rendering  them  most  suitable  for  arrang- 
ing in  vases  with  other  flowers.  Anyone  with  but 
a  cold  frame  may  grow  tliis  Allium  and  have  it  in 
flower  during  the  montli  of  April.  By  placing  five 
bulbs  in  a  S.Vinch  pot  in  any  ordinary  soil,  plung- 
ing them  in  a  cold  frame  in  ashes  secure  from 
frost,  no  further  trouble  is  needed  beyond  keeping 
the  soil  just  moist.  When  growth  is  fairly  on  the 
move  abundant  supplies  of  liquid  manure  will  be 
beneficial. — E.  M. 

Bougainvilleas  at  Alg'iers. — At  this  season 
Algiers  and  its  neighbourhood  are  most  brilliant 
with  numerous  spring  flowers,  but  none,  perhaps, 
are  so  attractive  as  the  Baugainvilleas.  These, 
from  their  bright  colours,  have  brought  the 
various  species  into  special  notice  and  favour, 
and  so  are  planted  in  every  available  place  wliere 
the  branches  can  be  trained  to  walls  of  houses, 
the  plants,  one  mass  of  bright  colour,  reaching  to 
the  chimney-tops.  There  are  several  species  grown, 
but  .some  of  them  are  too  tender  to  stnnd  the  light 
frosts  that  sometimes  visit  them,  so  are  killed  to 
the  ground,  to  spring  up  again  and  flower  in  more 
favourable  seasons.  The  species  most  commonly 
grown  is  named  B.  Warscewiczi.  This  has  the 
darkest  bracts,  much  darker  than  spectabilis,  and 
flowers  most  profusely.  My  object  in  writing  these 
notes  is  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  your  readers 
one  old  plant  of  the  dark  species  that  I  saw  grow- 
ing in  a  bank  of  hard  sterile  soil  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  Plane  tree  (Platanus  orientalis).  It  had 
grown  at  will  amongst  the  Branches  of  the  Plane 
to  a  height  of  from  lifl  feet  to  SO  feet,  and  at 
many  points  had  reached  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  out  of  the  shade  of  the  broad  leaves. 
Here  the  Bougainvillea  received  the  necessary 
sunshine  to  ripen  the  wood,  and  at  this  season 
may  be  seen  large  clusters  of  dark  bracts  hanging 
from  the  leafless  Plane.  I  gather  from  the  above 
example  that,  all  other  conditions  being  favour- 
able, soil  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration, 
judging  from  the  above  example,  where  the  roots 
of  Plane  and  Bougainvillea  were  each  struggling 
for  moisture  in  a  hard  impervious  soil.  In  our 
less  favoured  climate  the  Bougainvillea  should  get 
all  the  sun-heat  possible  to  well  ripen  the  wood,  and 
be  ept  quite  dry  for  two  or  three  months  after  it 
has  finished  its  growth,  and  at  no  time  should  it 
be  grossly  fed. — W.  0.,  Fota,  Cork. 

Mackaya  bella. — In  a  warm  greenhouse  the 
flowers  of  this  pretty  Acanthad  form  a  very  attrac- 


tive feature  at  this  season  of  the  year,  that  is,  when 
the  blooms  are  plentifully  borne,  which  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  the  ca^e.  The  most  successful 
way  of  flowering  it  is  to  grow  the  plants  freely 
during  the  summer,  and  give  them  a  season  of 
comparative  rest  in  the  autumn  and  winter;  then 
as  tliey  start  away  with  a  little  additional  heat  in 
the  spring  the  flowers  make  their  appearance. 
They  are  borne  in  racemes,  each  containing  a  dozen 
or  more  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  bell  shaped, 
nearly  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
deep  mauve,  beautifully  veined  with  purple. 
Apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms,  a  great 
charm  possessed  by  tliis  Mackaya  is  that  the 
blooms  are  totally  distinct  from  those  of  any  plant 
in  flower  at  the  present  time.  Cuttings  strike  root 
very  readily,  and  in  the  temperature  of  an  inter- 
mediate house  they  grow  away  freely.  This 
Mackaya  is  a  native  of  Natal,  and  was  introduced 
therefrom  about  twenty  years  ago,  but  even  now 
it  is  little  known,  though  a  coloured  plate  of  it 
was  given  in  A'ol.  XVI.  of  The  Garden.— H.  P. 


HYBRID  GKEENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 
The  various  hybrid  Uhododendrons  that  require 
the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  may  be  divided  into 
two  very  distinct  groups.  Firstly,  the  Javan,  or 
tube-flowered  forms,  that  at  least  in  some  instances 
are  almost  ])erpetual  blooming  ;  and  secondly,  the 
liybrid.s  claiming  parentage  from  various  Hinn- 
layan  species,  that  commence  to  flower  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  after  blooming  make  their 
growth  and  set  their  buds  for  the  following  season. 
The  Javanese  forms  have  had  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention directed  towards  them  within  the  last  year 
or  two;  therefore  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  the 
hybrids  obtained  from  the  Himalayan  species. 
The  two  which  have  been  employed  to  the  greatest 
extent  by  the  hybridist  are  R.  Edgeworthi  and 
R.  ciliatum,  the  former  being  especially  remark- 
able for  its  rugose  leaves  and  large,  highly  fra- 
grant blossoms,  ot  a  pure  white  tint,  except  a  cen- 
tral stain  of  lemon ;  and  the  second  for  its  dwarf 
compact  habit  and  profusion  of  bloom.  One  of 
the  oldest  of  these  hybrids  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  was  obtained  by  the  intercrossing  of  these 
two  species.  It  is  Princess  Alice,  for  which  Messrs. 
Veitch  were  awarded  a  certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  thirty-one  years  ago.  It  is 
in  general  appearance  about  midway  between  its 
parents,  and  combines  the  free-flowering  quali- 
ties of  R.  ciliatum  with  the  delicious  fra- 
grance of  R.  Edgeworthi.  The  flowers  of  this  are 
white,  tinged  slightly  on  the  exterior  with  pink. 
This  Rhododendron  is  still  one  of  the  best,  and  a 
very  popular  plant  at  the  present  day.  A  pretty 
hybrid  and  one  that  has  been  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  several  other  varieties  is  multiflorum,  a 
very  charactori.stic  name.  It  was  obtained  by 
crossing  R.  ciliatum  with  R.  virgatum,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  its  class.  R.  multiflorum  forms 
a  compact  twiggy  specimen  that  will  flower 
profusely  when  not  more  than  a  few  inches 
high.  When  in  full  bloom  its  neat  dark  green 
leaves  are  almost  hidden  by  clusters  of  white 
blossoms.  In  some  individuals  they  are  more 
crisped  at  the  edges  than  in  others,  while  a 
few  may  be  found  in  which  the  flowers  are 
slightly  tinged  with  ] link.  These  little  variations 
are  to  be  found  among  all  the  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons of  this  section,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact 
that  quantities  have  at  different  times  been  raised, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  they  vary  somewhat ; 
whereas,  with  some  classes  of  plants  they  are  all 
propagated  from  a  single  individual,  and  conse- 
quently maintain  its  distinctive  characteristics. 
Among  the  popular  varieties  originating  from  R. 
multiflorum  may  be  mentioned  a  group  raised  by 
Mr.  Davies.  of  Ormskirk,  viz..  Countess  of  Derby, 
Countess  of  Sefton,  Duchess  ot  Sutherland,  Lady 
Skelmersdale.  and  Mrs.  James  Shawe.  Their  other 
parent  was  R.  Edgeworthi,  which  has  transmitted 
its  fragrance  to  the  proT:eny.  Of  the  five.  Countess 
of  Sefton  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  partake  more 
of  the  character  of  R.  Edgeworthi  than  the  other 
three.     As  dwarf  bushes  from  1  foot  to  \>i  inches 


high  they  flower  profusely.  The  most  delicate  of 
the  five  is  Countess  of  Derby,  while  the  flowers  of 
it  are  the  finest  of  all.  Other  valuable  varieties 
from  the  same  raiser  are  Pixie  Queen,  a  good  deal 
in  the  way  of  R.  multiflorum,  but  rather  dwarfer, 
while  the  flowers  are  ot  a  purer  white  and  more 
crisped  at  the  edges  than  in  most  of  the  multiflorum 
hybrids.  Queen  of  Dwarfs  is  said  by  Mr.  Davies  to 
have  been  raised  from  R.  multiflorum  crossed  with 
the  best  large-flowered  hardy  white  varieties,  what- 
ever that  may  mean.  At  all  events  it  is  a  beautiful 
little  Rhodotlendron,  as  neat  almost  as  a  Box  bush, 
every  twig  of  which  will  produce  a  cluster  of  com- 
paratively large  pure  white  blossoms.  The  roundish 
leaves  of  this  are  very  different  from  those  of  any 
of  the  others. 

While  the  Javan  hybrids  are  but  little  affected 
by  the  smoke  of  London  (as  the  examples 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  will  testify),  some  of 
those  raised  from  the  Himalayan  species  are  apt 
to  suffer  occasionally  from  dense  fogs  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  but  none  of  the  others  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent  as  Queen  of  Dwarfs,  which  is  often 
greatly  injured.  Rhododendron  Dalhousiai  with  its 
loose  rambling  habit  produces  such  large,  showy, 
bell-shaped  primrose-coloured  blossoms,  that  it 
was  a  happy  thought  to  intercross  it  with 
R.  ciliatum,  the  progeny.  Countess  of  Haddington, 
being  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons.  The  flowers  of  this  are  tubular 
in  shape,  deeply  tinged  with  pink  on  the  exterior, 
nnd  almost  white  within.  After  expansion  the 
flowers  become  pale,  and  in  some  individuals  they 
become  nearly  white.  It  is  an  old  variety,  having 
been  awarded  a  certificate  at  the  same  time  as 
Princess  Alice.  R.  Countess  ot  Haddington  is  a 
good  free  grower,  and  forms  a  very  handsome  spe- 
cimen if  planted  out  in  the  conservatory.  R. 
fragrantissimum  and  II.  Sesterianum  are  two  free- 
growing  varieties  rather  apt  to  run  up  tall  unless 
often  stopped  during  their  earlier  stages.  Their 
blossoms,  however,  are  really  magnificent,  being 
very  large,  pure  white,  except  a  yellow  blotch 
towards  the  base  of  the  upper  segment,  and  most 
deliciously  fragrant.  The  parents  of  these  are  R. 
Edgeworthi  and  R.  formosum,  and  I  should  think 
that  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam  is  of  the  same  origin. 
The  Moulmein  R.  Veitchi  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  entire  genus,  the  blooms  being 
large,  of  a  pure  waxy  white,  except  a  lemon  stain 
in  the  centre,  while  the  edges  of  the  petals  are 
crisped  and  undulated  in  a  charming  manner. 
True,  this  latter  feature  varies  a  good  deal  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  in  the  variety  Ia3vigatum 
the  edges  of  the  petals  are  smooth.  This  is  not 
nearly  so  attractive  as  a  good  form  of  the  typical 
kind.  R.  Veitchi  is  not  so  pleasing  in  a  small 
state  as  many  of  the  others,  for  it  is  rather  apt  to 
run  up  somewhat  thin  during  its  earlier  stages,  but 
as  a  large  plant  it  forms  a  handsome  freely- 
branched  bush,  noticeable  at  all  seasons  by  the 
bright  glossy  green  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  more  or  less  glaucous  under- 
neath. There  are  not  many  hybrid  varieties  claim- 
ing parentage  from  R.  Veitchi,  the  most  noteworthy 
being  Forsterianum  and  exoniense.  Rhododen- 
dron Forsterianum  was  raised  by  Mr.  Otto 
Forster  between  this  species  and  R.  Elgeworthi, 
and,  as  would  be  expected  from  its  parents,  the 
llowers  are  very  large.  It  is  a  grand  Rhododen- 
dron that  should  be  freely  stopped  when  young. 
R.  exoniense  has  for  its  second  parent  the  little 
R.  ciliatum,  and  consequently  it  is  much  dwarfer 
and  more  freely-branched  than  R.  Forsterianum. 
R.  exoniense  shows  at  the  first  glance  more  of  the 
character  of  R.  Veitchi  than  of  R.  ciliatum,  but 
ample  ti-aces  of  this  latter  are  to  be  found  in  the 
dwarfer  and  more  compact  habit,  slightly  hairy 
character  of  the  young  leaves,  and  in  the  flowers 
being  tinged  with  pink  on  the  exterior.  The 
blooms  of  this  .are  very  sweet-scented.  This 
Rhododendron  was  raised  by  Mr.  Robert  Veitch  at 
Exeter,  and  has  been  long  grown  as  a  valuable 
decorative  variety. 

One  other  hybrid  form  which  though  hardy  is  a 
very  valuable  plant  for  the  decoration  of  the  green- 
house. This  is  R.  prKC^x,  one  of  the  earliest 
hybrids   raised   by   Mr.    Davies,  ot   Ormskiik,   by 
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crossing  R.  ciliatum  and  R.  ilahur.'ciim.  This  latlcr, 
of  which  two  or  three  forms  are  to  be  met  with,  is 
a  native  of  the  colder  mountainous  districts  of 
Europe  and  Siberia,  and  forms  a  very  pretty  early- 
blooming,  hardy  shrub,  rather  apt  to  get  its  flowers 
injured  by  late  spring  frosts.  K.  precox  varies 
a  good  deal  in  the  colour  of  the  blossoms,  the 
deepest  tinted  form  being  known  as  rubrum,  of 
which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  Tiiu  Gauden 
July  12,  1890.  H.  P. 


Calliearpa  purpurea.— For  several  years  nttho 
ChrysaiitlM-iiiiun  sliow  lu'kl  in  the  Town  Hall,  Bir- 
miughani,  1  have  noted  ting  examples  of  this  sliowy 
berried  jilant.  A  loose  form  of  training  being  adopted, 
the  plants  presented  a  graceful  appearaiice.  Well 
irrown  specimens  maVe  a  really  good  di-splay  duvinK 
the  middle  of  November, — K.  M. 

Darwinia  tulipifera.  -The  Darvvinias  forma 
genus  of  neat-growing  evergreen  shrubs,  all  of 
which  are  natives  of  Australi.i,  and  consequently 
in  this  country  they  need  the  protection  of  a  green- 
house. They  belong  to  what  is  usually  spoken  of 
as  New  Holhind  plants,  and  will  succeed  well  with 
much  the  same  treatment  as  that  given  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Epacris  and  similar  subjects.  D. 
tulipifera  forms  a  somewhat  upright-habited  bush, 
which  will  flower  freely  when  about  is  inches 
high.  The  oblong-shaiied  leaves  are  small,  firm  in 
te.xtuie  and  of  a  <leep  green  tint ;  while  the  flowers 
are  borne  in  terminal  heads  on  the  points  of  all  the 
stronger  shoots.  The  floral  arrangements  are  some- 
what curious,  for  the  blossoms  themselves  are 
small  and  inconspicuous,  but  each  cluster  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  involucre  composed  of  petal- 
like bracts,  which  pre-ent  the  appearance  of  a 
drooping  bell-shaped  blcssom.  It.  is  of  a  straw 
colour,  striped  in  an  irregular  manner  with  bright 
crimson,  and  remains  fresh  a  considerable  time.  A 
second  species,  D.  fuchsioides  or  Hookeriana.  is 
smaller  growing  than  the  preceding,  but  it  is  also  a 
pretty  flowering  plant.  Some  yeais  ago,  when  spe- 
cimen plants  were  far  more  often  seen  than  they 
are  at  the  present  day,  0.  tulipifera  was  very  gene- 
rally employed  for  Ih  ■  purpose.  Among  other 
features,  it  bo.ists  of  a  multiplcity  of  names,  for 
besides  the  three  gene  a— Darwinia,  Genctyllis  and 
Hedaroma— in  wlii-.h  this  plant  is  placed  by  diffe- 
rent authorities,  it  is  al^io  known  by  two  specific 
names,  tulipifera  and  macrostegia — H.  P. 

Hibbertia  Reidi.  I'lie  diixerent  species  of 
Hibbertia  vary  greatly  i  i  -vneral  appearance  from 
each  other,  for  H.  vol  ii.ilis,  a  very  old  garden 
plant,  is  a  strong  gro.vi  ig  climber,  while  H.  den- 
tata  is  also  of  scandent  habit.  This  latter  is  a  very 
desirable  subject  for  th^  r  lof  or  rafters  of  a  green- 
house, in  which  situation  it  will  flower  from  the 
early  days  of  the  new  jear  for  months  together. 
A  coloured  plate  of  this  s-jec'es,  showing  not  only 
its  golden  blossoms,  but  '.also  the  pretty  bronzy 
leaves,  was  given  in  TiiIl:  ti.vuDEN,  July  28,  l.sss. 
Hibbertia  Reidi,  on  the  other  hand,  differs  widely 
from  either  of  the  above,  a?  it  forms  a  neat  twiggy 
little  bu^h  which,  when  not  more  than  a  foot  high, 
will  flower  profusely.  Tne  individual  flowers  are 
a  b  jut  thre.;  qi;ar  ers  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  of 
a  rich  biight  yellow  colour.  So  numerous  are  they, 
that  when  at  their  best  the  plant  is  quite  a  mass 
of  bloom.  The  leaves  of  this  are  small  and  narrow. 
It  is  one  of  the  numerous  Australian  plants  that 
Messrs.  Low  hive  taken  in  hand,  and  within  the 
list  two  or  thre^  years  they  hive  frequently  shown 
what  a  pretty  little  subject  it  is. — T. 

Anopteris  glandalosa.  —  The  Tasmanian 
L,aurel,  as  this  has  been  called,  is  a  decidedly 
ornamental  and  at  the  same  lime  uncommon 
shrub,  well  suited  for  a  cool  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory. The  oblong-sh.aped  leaves,  each  from  6 
inches  to  8  inches  in  length,  are  leathery  in  te-xture 
and  of  a  deep  green  tint,  so  that,  irrespective 
of  blossoms,  it  is  very  ornamental.  The  leaves  are 
borne  principally  on  the  ])oints  of  the  shoots ;  there- 
fore when  the  plant  is  small  it  has  a  somewhat 
|«='gy  appearance,  which  at  that  time  deti acts  from 
its  beauty,  but  as  a  larger  specimen  these  features 
disappear,  and  it  is  then  a  really  handsome  shrub. 
The   flowers,  which   are   liirne   in   erect    terminal 


racemes,  are  pure  white,  saucer-shaped,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  will 
flower  freely  in  a  small  state  as  well  as  when  it 
reaches  a  larger  size.  This  Anopteris  is  not  rt  all  a 
difficult  plant  to  cultivate,  for  it  will  be  just  at 
home  if  given  much  the  same  treatment  as  the 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons  of  the  Himalayan  sec- 
tion. A  little  loam  may,  however,  with  advantage 
be  added  to  the  soil.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  are  by  no  means  diflicult  to  strike,  though 
they  often  stand  some  time  before  roots  are  pro- 
duced. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  general 
appearance  this  Anopteris  suggests  an  affinity  to 
( 'lethra  arborea  or  to  some  members  of  the  genus 
I'ieris,  it  is  really  widely  removed  therefrom,  being 
a  shrubby  member  of  the  Saxifrage  order.— H.  P. 

Cineraria  cruenta  is  interesting  as  the  species 
that  has  been  used  largely  in  the  building  up  of 
the  gay  flowers  of  the  ilorists'  class,  that  give  col- 
our to  many  greenhouses  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Ihit  there  is  no  need  to  ignore  the  type,  as  it  is  a 
plant  of  much  value,  although  very  different  in 
aspect  from  the  Cinerarias  so  familiar  to  the 
general  public.  C.  cruenta  is  of  vigorous  growth, 
reaching  several  feet  in  height  and  bearing  a  pro- 
fusion of  small  flowers  in  large  spreading  corymbs, 
and  varying  in  colour  from  pale  purple  to  a  very 
deep  shade  of  the  same  tone.  A  group  mp.y  be 
seen  now  coming  into  full  bloom  in  the  greenhouse 
at  iiew,  and  the  fine  aspect  of  the  plants  suggests 
an  extensive  use  of  C.  cruenta  for  this  purpose. 
Individually  the  flowers  are  of  little  value,  but  in 
the  mass  have  a  bright  effect. 


SPRING  FLOWERS  AT  HOLLOVVAY. 

TuiiSE  are  grown  in  great  numbers  at  Mr. 
Williams'  nursery.  Ainongst  the  best  of  the 
Clivias  I  noted  some  few  kinds  as  very  fine; 
amongst  these  were  Prince  of  Orange,  Model, 
Meteor,  General  Gordon,  Baroness  Schro:der, 
Ambroise  Verschaffeb,  Mme.  van  Houtte,  and  Sur- 
prise. The  Hippeastrums,  better  known  by  their 
name  of  Amaryllis,  have  long  been  grown  here, 
and  they  now  are  blooming  in  great  abundance. 
I  picked  out  about  half-a-dozen  to  make  a  special 
note  of;  most  striking  were  Ophelia,  a  .splendid 
light  flower,  of  fine  shape  and  large  size,  measuring 
some  7';  inches  across,  having  a  creamy  white 
ground,  the  centre  suHused  with  rosy  purple  ;  Lord 
Salisbury,  a  lar^e  flower,  and  of  good  breadth  and 
substance,  centre  of  petals  having  a  broad  white 
stripe,  rich  and  bright  crimson-purple,  becoming 
deeper  towards  the  base,  Empress  Frederick,  flowers 
large,  with  light  centre,  the  colour  being  rich 
orange-scarlet,  flaked  with  purplish  crimson  ;  G. 
Wainwright,  a  grand  flower  with  bold  broal 
petals  measuring  S  inches  across,  the  colour 
a  rich  verrailion-crim.son  with  a  white  star- 
like central  stripe;  Curiosity,  a  dwarf,  cood  kind, 
having  large  flowers  with  a  creamy  white  ground, 
reticulated  with  rosy  salmon,  which  is  darker 
towards  the  ba'e,  the  outer  border  being  white  ; 
and  President  Harrison  with  large  flowers,  with  a 
white  star-like  centre,  the  colour  being  light 
crimson.  Uf  the  numerous  Hyacinths,  the  most 
of  these  are  well-known  kinds,  and  certainly  the 
very  finest  white  was  La  Grandesse  ;  the  next  best 
was  L'Innocence.  A  fine  variety  also  is  Baroness 
van  Tuyll.  having  a  fine  long  truss  of  numerous 
creamy  white  large  pips  ;  Grandeur  i1  Merveille  is 
a  fine  soft  blush.  Among.st  bright  crimsons,  Pelis- 
sier  and  Linnreus  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
finest,  although  Linaand  L'Etincellante  appeared  to 
have  been  fine,  but  were  past  their  best.  Macaulay 
and  Monno  were  the  best  amongst  the  deep  rose- 
coloured  flower.s,  whilst  the  blues  were  magnifi- 
cent. Amongst  the  dark  blues  m.ay  be  named 
Mimosa,  Sir  N.  Birklay,  Marie,  Charles  Dickens, 
Sir  E.  Landseer,  and  King  of  the  Blues,  the  last- 
named  the  finest  of  them  all  ;  and  amongst  blues 
of  a  lighter  shade  I  may  mention  Czar  Peter, 
Captain  Boyton,  Q  leen  of  the  Blues,  Lord  Derby, 
Grand  Lilas,  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  as 
being  charming  flowers.  The  best  yellows  wei'e 
Ida,  with  large  pips  of  deep  yellow  ;  Obelisijue,  with 
flowers  of  a  citron-yellow  ;  Bird  of  P.iradise,  fine 


clear  yellow  ;  whilst  King  of  the  Yellows  has  a 
splendid  truss  of  large  pips,  the  colour  a  full  clear 
yellow.  This  is  by  far  the  best  yellow  in  tlie 
Holloway  collection.  Tulips  were  very  gay  and 
attractive,  these  forming  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
displays.  I  give  the  nanies  of  a  few  of  the  best: 
Canary  Bird,  rich  yellow ;  Cardinal's  Hat,  brilliant 
scarlet ;  Cerise  Grisdelin.  bright  carmine,  with  a 
white  border;  Duchesse  de  Parme,  rich  c-imson, 
with  a  marginal  border  of  yellow ;  Joost  van 
Vondel,  bright  rosy  crimson,  flaked  white ;  Ophir 
d'Or,  the  finest  yellow;  Proserpine,  rich  soft  rose; 
Koi  Pepin,  bright  rosy  carmine,  flaked  with  white. 
These,  together  with  Lily  of  the  'Valley,  Freesias, 
Callas,  and  some  few  early  Irises,  make  up  a  line 
flispl^iy.  W.  H.  GowER. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


VEGETABLE  MARRtJWS  ON  RUBBISH 
HEAPS. 

Without  in  any  way  committing  my.self  to  tlie 
assertion  that  the  orthodox  lieap  of  decaying 
vegetalile  matter  is  the  best  place  for  growing 
Vegetable  Marrow.s,  I  yet  con.sider  there  is 
much  to  be  .said  in  favour  of  the  tim-^-honoured 
custom  of  either  planting  or  .sowing  the  seed 
in  such  positions.  All  liave  not  s])ace  to  grow 
Marrows  market  growers'  fashion,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  open  ground  with  only  a  good  spit 
of  manure  under  them,  but  in  nearly  every 
place  there  is  a  corner  given  up  to  rubbish, 
and  why  not  turn  this  to  good  account  1  In- 
stead of  the  rubbish  heap  being  an  eye.sore  it 
may  be  a  soiu'ce  of  pleasure  and  profit  if  only 
a  very  little  pains  are  taken  in  litting  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  crops  that  I  shall  recommend  to 
be  grown  on  it.  Added  to  tliis  the  mi,scellaneoiis 
material  composing  the  lieap  will  go  on  steadily 
decaying,  or  at  any  rate  the  greater  portion  of 
it  will  do  .so,  especially  if  water  or  liquid 
manure  is  freely  applied  during  the  summer, 
and  a  very  serviceable  lot  of  mantu'e,  as  I  shall 
presently  sliow,  be  available  for  a  variety  of 
other  purposes. 

Vegetable  Marrows  will  not  thrive  in  a  cool 
shady  position,  and  to  have  them  in  a  pro- 
ductive state  during  the  whole  of  the  season 
a  sunny  sheltered  site  ought  to  be  chosen  for 
the  heap,  or,  say,  a  corner  in  the  frame  ground 
or  yard  where  hotbeds  are  made,  soils  stored, 
and  such  like.  To  this  corner  commence  at 
once  to  wheel  all  old  heating  material,  notably 
tlie  leaves  and  manure  that  may  have  been 
previously  used  for  forcing  Rhubarb  and  Sea- 
kale,  all  fresh  leaves  that  can  be  spared,  sweep- 
ings from  drix'es,  paths  and  lawns,  edging.s 
from  walks,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetable  refuse, 
stalks  and  weeds  from  the  kitchen  garden.  It 
is  astoni.shing  how  rapidly  rubbi.sh  of  all  kinds 
accumulates,  and  with  wliat  there  is  in  evidence 
now  a  very  respectable  heap  should  be  got  to- 
gether by  the  first  week  in  May.  About  that 
time  all  should  be  well  mixed  and  shaken  up 
together  in  the  form  of  a  level-topped  heap 
not  less  than  '40  inches  deep,  making  it  quite 
firm.  In  most  instances  this  will  hasten  fer- 
mentation, so  that  a  gentle  warmth  be  gene- 
rated, or  sufficient  to  give  either  the  seeds  or 
plants  a  good  start.  Sowing  the  seeds  wlrere 
the  plants  are  to  grow  is  perhaps  the  le.ast 
trouble,  and  this  being  done  during  the  first 
or  second  week  in  May.  the  plants  ought  to  be 
growing  strongly  early  in  June.  Those  who 
have  the  convenience  will  gain  a  few  days  by 
sowing  seeds  singly  in  ,'5  inch  pots  late  in 
April  or  early  in  May,  placing  them  in  gentle 
heat  to  germinate,  hardening  oti'  the  seedlings 
and    planting    out    before   they   become   badly 
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root-boimd.  Too  often  the  plants  are  raised 
long  before  they  can  be  turned  out,  and  the 
consequence  is  tbey  become  leggy  and  starved, 
and  are  slow  in  growth  afterwards. 

The  one  great  drawback  to  these  heaps  r.f 
decaying  rubbish  for  Vegetable  Marrows  is  tlie 
fact  of  their  promoting  an  extra  strong  growth 
of  haulm  at  the  expense  of  productiveness. 
There  would,  however,  be  fewer  ciuses  for  com- 
plaint if  tlie  plants  were  not  planted  or  raised 
so  thickly  at  the  outset.  Three  plants  are  ample 
for  a  heap  (i  feet  square,  aud  for  convenience 
these  may  well  be  grouped  together.  VVhere  it 
is  intended  to  sow  seed  or  put  out  plants,  place 
about  a  bushel  of  loamy  compost  in  mounds  in 
the  centre  of  a  small  heap  and,  say,  (1  feet 
apart  through  the  centre  of  larger  beds.  This 
small  cpiantity  of  soil  is  needed  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  plants,  but  the  roots  will 
soon  leave  this  for  the  more  tempting  food 
below.  Having  the  plants  well  together  admits 
of  their  being  enclosed  and  protected  for  a  time 
either  with  a  small  frame,  handlights,  or  even 
inverted  flower-pots,  tubs,  benders,  and  mats. 
Thus  screened  from  late  frosts  and  cold  easterly 
winds  a  good  early  start  is  made,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  plants  will  want  more 
liberty.  Let  them  ramble  freely  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  they  will  soon  commence  bearing, 
continuing  to  do  so  without  much  further 
trouble  till  cut  down  by  frosts.  Rubbish  may 
be  added  as  it  is  collected,  and  wheeled  against 
the  Marrow  bed  till  the  spread  of  haulm  renders 
this  impossible,  and  though  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, an  occasional  thorough  soaking  with  water 
will  not  be  wasted  on  either  the  Marrows  or 
the  heap  of  rubbish. 

After  frosts  have  destroyed  the  Vegetable 
Marrows  the  time  has  arrived  for  overhauling 
the  heap  that  has  supported  them.  The  latter 
should  be  turned,  all  sticks,  stalks,  or  anything 
that  will  not  readily  decay,  but  which  will  burn, 
being  forked  out,  stones  only  being  discarded. 
Experts  advise  that  1  bushel  each  of  salt  and 
quicklime  bo  added  to  every  cartload  of  de- 
cayed and  decaying  rubbish,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  this  would  add  considerably 
to  the  manurial  value  of  an  old  Marrow  heap. 
So  also  would  the  residue  of  a  good  slow  tire 
made  up  of  the  aforesaid  insoluble  rulibish  and 
various  other  combustil.iles.  All  being  shaken 
well  up  into  a  heaii,  there  will  in  two  or  three 
months  be  a  grand  supply  of  light  manure  that 
would  suit  almost  any  crop,  and  in  particular 
S3rve  admirably  for  mulching  or  lightly  forking 
into  fruit  borders.  Some  of  the  most  protit- 
able  pyramid  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  west  of 
England  are  sustained  in  their  remarkable 
vigour,  without  prejudice  to  productiveness, 
solely  by  annual  light  surfacing  of  old  Vege- 
table Marrow  beds.  I.  M.  H. 


at  all  in  the  way  of  protection  was  done.  Mr. 
AVythes  seems  to  favour  late  sowing  for  the  late 
varieties,  while  I  have  found  the  reverse  to  be  the 
case.  My  opinion  is  that  many  plants  are  lost 
through  late  sowing,  as  only  a  short  feason  is 
allowed  for  the  gmwth  to  become  matured.  All 
onr  Broccoli  seed  was  sown  this  year  on  March  20. 
This  may  appear  two  months  too  soon  for  Mr. 
Wythes  when  the  latest  sort,  The  Queen,  is  in- 
cluded, but  following  out  previous  year's  plans,  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  result.  It  I  were  compelled  to 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  in  the  seed  beds  to  be 
drawn  up  weakly  and  rendered  really  unfit  for  use, 
I  should  then  defer  the  sowing  for  awhile,  but  not 
having  to  consider  Ihis.  1  sow  at  the  time  named 
and  put  out  the  plants  into  their  permanent  ijuarters 
a?  so  )n  as  they  are  large  enough.  With  the  plan 
of  prifking  out  the  seedlings  into  nursery  beils  I 
have  no  "sympathy,  and  rather  look  npon  the 
method  as  so  much  wasted  time.  I  grow  the 
BroccoU  in  a  field,  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  east, 
but  sheltered  by  .some  buildings  from  the  north. 
The  soil,  I  may  say,  is  heavy  and  very  retentive  of 
moisture,  although  water  does  not  actually  lie  en 
the  surface.  The  more  deeply  the  ground  is  dug, 
and  the  drier  the  weather  too  when  this  is  done,  the 
greater  the  success  of  the  crop.  Mr.  Wythes  does 
not  name  Leamington,  an  excellent  vaiiety,  al- 
though an  old  one.  It  he  does  not  grow  it,  I 
would  advise  him  to  do  so.— E.  M.,  /^wanmorc  Park, 
HatlU. 


invariably  in  the  end  produce  the  best  crops  and 
early  ones.  It  is  not  wise  to  advise  deep  planting, 
as  that  simply  gives  the  shoots  all  the  more  work 
to  do  to  reach  the  surface  and  develop  leaf- 
age. Tubers  are  amply  buried  with  I  inches  of 
soil,  anil  that  should  be  well  pulverised  and  not 
allowed  to  become  hard  or  baked.  ')  here  should 
be  ample  mora  between  the  rows  to  allow  earthing 
to  be  done  freely,  and,  still  further,  ample  light 
and  air  are  permitted  to  reach  the  leafage  and 
render  it  stout  and  healthy.  A.  D. 


Flower    Garden. 


Ragged  Jack  Kale.— I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  whole  section  of  Kales  to  equal  this  tor 
use  at  this  season.  When  cooked  it  has  not  the 
strong  taste  which  many  of  the  Kales  contain  at 
this  season.  For  years  I  have  depended  upon 
the  old  Cottager's  Kale,  one  of  the  best  kinds 
for  standing  the  winter,  but  I  find  that  the  above 
variety  is  far  superior  to  it  for  use  in  the  month  of 
March.  Why  it  is  not  more  generally  grown  is 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  its  being  one  of  those  vege- 
tables known  as  common  and  coarse-looking,  but 
to  all  those  wlio  are  sceptical  on  this  point  I  would 
say,  try  it.— E.  M. 

Hardiness  of  Broccoli. — I  have  a  fairly  good 
patch  of  Broccoli,  although  on  January  3  we  had 
20"  of  frost.  I  never  lay  over  the  heads  to  the 
north,  nor  earth  up  the  stems  in  any  way.  I  once 
tried  protecting  Broccoli  with  litter,  but  lost  more 
plants  then  than  at  any  other  lime   when  nothing 


PL.4.NTING  POTATOES. 
The  very  fine  dry  weather  which  prevailed  through 
M.arch  naturally  led  to  unusually  early  planting  of 
Potatoes  of  all  kinds.     It  is  perhaps  old  advice  to 
say   that    it  is  always   better   not  to  be   in  too 
great   a    harry  to   plant    Potatoes,   because    the 
growth  is  so  susceptible  to  harm  from  late  frosts, 
but    still    it    is    gool    advice,    especially    when 
we  have  very  early  in  the  spring  such  tempting 
weather  as  we  have  recently  experienced.    All  the 
same,  almost  certainly  will  come  sharp  frosts,  up 
perhaps    to  the  middle  of  M.ty  or  later,  and  if  out 
in  the  open  the  new  growths  get  very  tender  and 
close  on  the  ground  have  to  endure  but  :'.°  or  i°  of 
frost,  then  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  had 
they  not  appeared  above  the  soil.     Last  year  in 
many  exposed  or  low-lung  districts  Potatoes  when 
fully   12  inches  in  height  and  earthed  were  very 
much  injured  by  a  sharp  frost  on  the  1.")  h  of  June, 
but  that  is  a  contingency  so  late  and  so  unlikely  to 
occur  that  provision  against  it  is  impossible.     All 
the  same,  we  are  not  wise  in  exposing  our  Potato 
tops  to  sharp  May  frosts,  for  these  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  come,  and  once  the  plants  are  frosted,  if 
even  slightly,  they  neve'-  become  later  so  robust  as 
are  those  unharmed.     Whilst  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  give  some  protection  to  small  breadths, 
whether  for  a  short  time  by  drawing  soil  over  the 
growth,  by  giving  a  covering   of   litter  or  Fern, 
or  by  fixing  over  some  rough  framework  of  wood 
on  which  can  be  laid  mats  or  other  material,  large 
breadths  must  take  their  chance.  Now,  whilst  it  is 
very  common  to  advise  that  late  strong-growing 
varieties  be  planted  first  and  the    earlier    ones 
latest,  it  is  advice  that  is  but  too  rarely  followed. 
Strong-growing  varieties  are  naturally  much  later 
in    starting,    and    these    are    longer    in    getting 
through  the  soil  than  are  the  early  sorts.  Still,  with 
these  there  is  no  gain  in  planting  earlier  than  the 
first  week  in  April,  whilst  except  where,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  special  protection  can  be  given,  it  is 
quite  soon  enough  if  earlier  or  precocious  sorts  be 
planted  at  the  end  of  April.     It  may  be  that  some- 
times roots  make  stronger  growth  if  sets  be  planted 
early,  but   still  roots  are   pushed   from  the   base 
of  the  shoots  only,  and  are  quite  dependent   for 
their    development    on   the   robust    expansion   of 
leafage.     Generally,   the   longer  the  tuber-shoots 
are  in  making  their  appearance  through  the  soil — 
and  that  appearance  depends  very  much  upon  the 
soil  and  the  air  above — the  weaker  they  are  and 
the  more  susceptible  also  to  injury  from  insects 
or    grubs.      Shoots    that    are    partially    formed, 
stout    and    well     hardened    ere    the     sets     are 
planted,  and  which  make  rapid  and  robust  growth. 


NOTKS  FROM  SHEPTON  MALLET. 

0.\i,ANTUis  Ei.WF.si.  —  Last  autuuni  Mr. 
Whittall  very  kindly  sent  me  roots  of  (1.  Elwesi 
collected  in  some  half-dozen  diU'erent  districts. 
Whilst  all  were  undoubtedly  varieties  of  Elwesi 
they  ditl'ered  considerably  in  the  style  of  flower, 
leaf,  and  general  habit.  Most  of  them  had 
long  narrow  leaves  and  small  flowers  borne  on 
long  stems,  as  though  they  had  had  to  force  their 
way  thr(uigh  some  low-growing  shrub.  Those 
from  one  or  two  places  were  dwarf  in  growth, 
and  had  broad  leaves  and  large  flowers,  but 
even  amongst  these  would  be  a  few  with  the 
lanky  habit  of  growth,  indic%tiug  the  varying 
conditions  under  which  they  had  growu.  The 
very  marked  feature  was  that  with  one  excep- 
tion these  collected  roots  flowered  much  earlier 
than  any  cultivated  forms  of  Elwesi  ;  in  fact, 
they  were  open  at  the  .same  time  as  the  early 
form  from  Corfu.  As  one  set  of  these  collected 
roots  fliiwered  at  the  ordinary  season,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  precocity  of  the  others  will  be 
permanent.  One  lot  of  roots  received  from  Mr. 
Whittall  in  18'.tl  contained  some  very  fine  varie- 
ties with  handsome,  broad,  glaucous  leaves, 
much  like  those  of  G.  caucasicus  aud  large 
flowers.  Amongst  these  may  be  some  hybrids, 
as  three  roots  have  given  flowers  with  green 
marks  on  the  outside  petals. 

OTHKit  NEW  Sn'(>\viii;()1'S.- -Two  of  Mr.  Whit- 
tall's  kind  contributi(ms  to  my  collection  have 
not  flowered  this  spring.  The  first  of  these  is 
a  Snowdrop  from  the  island  of  Nikaria,  which 
was  collected  wlien  in  full  growth,  and,  of 
course,  sutt'ered  in  consequence.  This  has  most 
peculiar  leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  a  Leuco- 
jum.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  predict  what 
kin<l  of  flower  this  plant  will  produce,  but  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  entirely 
new  species.  The  other  plant  is  also  a  Snow- 
drop, but  this  was  found  lui  the  Taurus  range. 
It  has  very  narrow,  rather  long  glaucous  leaves, 
which  at  a  little  distance  might  very  easily  be 
mistaken  for  those  of  Iris  reticulata.  This, 
too,  I  expect  will  prove  to  Ire  a  new  species. 

Caocrs  CREWM.^Among.st  some  collected 
roots  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Whittall  in  1800 1 
found  two  corms  of  Crocus,  wdiich  I  planted 
separately.  This  season  I  am  delighted  to  find 
that  they  are  the  rare  and  beautiful  C.  Crewei. 
This  species  is  a  near  ally  of  C.  biflorus,  but 
the  almost  black  anthers  and  rich  orange  centre 
give  a  very  distinct  and  attractive  character  to 
the  flower. 

Crocus  TAriu.-— Two  years  ago  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Whittall  sent  me  some  Crocus 
corms  which  he  thought  might  be  a  variety  of 
C.  Sieberi.  This  .spring  some  of  these  roots 
have  flowered,  and  on  my  sending  a  specimen 
to  Mr.  Baker,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  C. 
Tauri.  It  is  quite  the  most  lovely  Crocus  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  varies  considerably  in  the 
shades  of  blue,  which  is  its  prevailing  colour. 
The  form  is  very  perfect  antl  the  interior  is 
white,    or   white   delicately  shaded    with  blue, 
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nicely  set  off  with  a  rich  orange  centre.  The 
exterior  is  rich  dark  blue.  In  one  case  the 
outer  petals  had  dark  blue  feathers.  Like  most 
of  the  Crocuses,  it  is  a  worshipper  of  the  suu, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  sun  shines  fully  on  it 
that  the  flower  opens  and  shows  its  perfection 
of  form  and  colouring.  One  plant  has  given 
lue  a  flower  with  anthers  that  are  almost  black. 
To  this  Mr.  Baker  has  given  the  name  of  C. 
Tauri  var.  nielanthorus. 

Galantiiis  UY/.ANTiNi  s. — Last  autumn  some 
collected  Snowdrop  roots  were  oftered  to  the 
English  trade  as  G.  Elwesi  and  G.  Eedoutei  from 
Constantinople.  They  did  not  belong  to  either  of 
these  species,  but  amongst  them  there  was  quite 
a  new  form,  having  distinct  plicate  leaves  and 
flowers  unlike  Elwesi  in  shape,  but  with  double 
green  markings  on  the  interior  petals,  very 
similar  to  those  belonging  to  that  species.  From 
specimens  sent  to  me  and  from  plants  growing 
in  my  own  garden,  I  was  at  once  convinced  that 
this  was  a  new  species,  and  when  Mr.  Ware 
submitted  specimens  to  Mr.  Baker,  he  con- 
firmed my  o[)inion  and  named  it  G.  by/.autinus. 
As  these  collected  roots  were  mostly  very  weak, 


Ekanthis  ciLiciCA. — This  has  flowered  with 
me  for  the  second  season,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  report  favourably  on  it.  It  is  at 
least  a  fortnight  later  than  the  old  Winter 
Aconite,  and  when  coming  through  the  soil  the 
stem  and  frill  are  of  a  rich  chestnut-red  colour, 
but  this  is  not  permanent.  The  flower  is  more 
globular,  and  I  think  the  colour  is  slightly 
richer  than  in  E.  hyemalis.  The  seed  is  al- 
most black  and  is  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  old  species,  and  the  seed-leaf  is  only  about 
half  the  size.  For  this  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Whittall's  kindness. 

Flowehs  in  GiiAss. — My  "Grass  garden" 
has  been  very  lovely  this  spring.  I  think  the 
early  flowers  look  better  in  the  Grass  than  in 
any  other  situation,  and  they  are  better  pro- 
tected against  the  vicissitudes  of  storm  and 
frost  than  when  growing  in  the  ordinary 
borders.  In  the  autumn  n)ost  of  my  surplus 
roots  are  planted  in  the  Grass,  and  in  the 
spring  chance  seedlings  And  the  same  resting 
place.  I  know  of  but  one  drawback  connected 
with  Grass  gardens,  and  it  is  that  the 
mowing  cannot   commence   before    the   end  of 
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it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this 
new  species  at  present.  I  should  not  l>e  sur- 
prised if  yet  another  new  form  .shoidd  be  found 
amongst  these  roots,  whose  native  habitat  is  at 
present  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  home  of  the 
Mahatma. 

SciLLA  siiiiincA  Ai.r.A. — This  is  a  Continental 
variety  of  the  well-known  species  which  is  such 
a  general  favourite.  It  has  flowers  of  the  purest 
cream-white  colour,  and  as  my  solitary  bulb  has 
sent  up  six  .spikes  of  bloom,  it  promi.ses  to  be  a 
very  attractive  plant. 

8iiLi,.\  siniKiivv  I'ALLiiiA.  —  This  is  a  very 
pretty  variety  of  the  lo\-ely  blue  species,  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  in  our  .spring 
gardens.  This  form  has  white  flowers,  with  a 
pale  blue  stripe  down  the  middle  of  each  petal. 
Its  delicate  beauty  should  make  it  a  favourite. 

SciLLA  Ante  T.u-ius.— Without  doubt  this 
is  a  form  of  S.  sibuica,  which  has  been  fonnd 
by  Mr.  Whittall  on  the  Ante  Taurus  range.  It 
usually  flowers  rather  earlier  than  the  type,  but 
is  not  nearly  so  brilliant  in  colour.  The 
form  of  the  flower  is  superior  to  that  of  sibirica, 
and  the  dark  stripe  down  the  middle  of  each 
petal  sets  ott'  the  pale  purple  ground  colour  to 
great  advantage.  It  flowers  freely  and  grows 
well. 


Blay,  and  previous  to  that  time  many  Dande- 
lions ripen  and  distribute  their  seed  all  over 
the  plac3.  Amongst  the  plants  I  at  present 
grow  in  the  Grass  I  may  mention  : — 

Snowtlrops  of  various  .sorts  Anemone  trifolia 

Leucojum  vcnium  A.  blaiula,  various  colours 

Bulbocinlium  vevmini  A.  apennina 

Iris    reticuiat;!    :iud    Ki-e-  Scilla  bifolia 

higei  i^.  b.  alba  and  Ciirnea 

Crocuses    of    many    sorts  S.  sibirica 

and  colonrs  S-  umbellata 

Erythronium    d.-c.   of    all  Chionodoxa  Luciliffi 

colours  C.  sai'densis 

Winter  Ai'onitc  C.  cretensis 

Eiirly  Daffodils  C.  gigantea 

Auemrme  uemorosa  Fritillaries,  variou.s 

A.  Roljin.soni  Puschkinias 

A.  rannnculoides  Muscaris,  various 

As  most  of  the  plants  mentioned  do  well,  I 
intend  to  try  the  yellow  and  citron  Corbu- 
larias.  Narcissus  juncifolius,  N.  minimus,  N. 
nanus,  ErantliLs  cilicica,  Ornithogalums,  Fumi- 
tories, Arc.  I  may  add  that  no  plants  seem 
to  be  happier  in  the  Grass  than  the  Erythro- 
niums,  and  after  their  flowers  have  faded,  the 
leaves  are  quite  ornamental.  Besides  planting 
roots,  I  scatter  quantities  of  the  spring-flower- 
ing bulb  seeds  on  tlie  Grass  every  season,  and 
in  a  few  years  I  anticipate  there  will  be  quite 


a  "  battle  of  flowers"  and  Dandelions,  in  which 
I  trust  the  weed  will  not  come  off  victor. 

Jay  Aye. 


CHIONODOXA  LUCILI/E  VAR. 
SAKDENSIS. 

The  charming  variety  here  figured  was  intro- 
duced by  Barr  and  Sou,  of  Covent  Garden,  in 
the  spring  of  1SS3,  and  two  years  later  received 
a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  flowers,  though  more 
numerous,  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  Chionodo.xas,  but  of  a  brilliant  true  gentian 
blue,  and  altogether  distinct  from  those  of  C. 
Lucili:e.  The  bulbs  were  found  close  to  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Sardis  at  -1000  feet 
to  .5000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  a  useful  bulb  for  forcing. 


Primula  rosea,  which  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
gems  we  have  received  from  the  Himalayas,  is  in 
full  bloom  at  Long  Ditton.  The  llowers,  although 
always  bright  in  colour,  vary  considerably  in  shade, 
some  very  pale  rose,  others  deepening  to  quite  a 
purplish  shade.  Tliis  species  loves  moisture,  and 
affects  damp  situations  in  its  native  habitats. 
A  colony  of  it  by  the  side  of  a  stream  is  very 
charming. 

Hepaticas  on  the  Grass.— The  Hepaticas, 
especially  the  blue  varieties,  have  a  beautiful 
effect  on  the  Grass.  We  noticed  a  bed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  mound  near  the  Cumberland  Gate 
at  Kew.  The  Hepatica  requires  a  good  ordinary  soil, 
a  fair  amount  of  shade  and  shelter,  and  to  be 
planted  in  a  mass  to  get  a  rich  effect.  On  the 
rockery  the  various  varieties  of  H.  triloba  are  very 
charming  grouped  together,  double  red,  rose,  pink, 
white  and  so  forth,  the  colours  of  the  flowers  being 
remarkably  pleasing  and  bright.  The  larger- 
flowered  H.  angulosa  is  a  splendid  rook  plant  for 
early  spring,  the  bold  large  blooms,  of  a  clear  sky- 
blue  colour,  being  in  rich  contrast  to  Moss-covered 
stones,  against  which  a  clump  may  be  planted. 
The  Hepaticas  are  not  made  sufficient  use  of  in 
English  gardens.  There  is  an  idea  that  they  are 
not  very  easily  managed,  but  it  is  worth  some 
trouble  to  get  such  brilliant  masses  of  colour  early 
in  the  year. 


INTERMEDIATE  STOCKS. 
Thesio  are  grown  in  large  quantities  for  market, 
and  find  a  ready  sale.  Yet  it  is  not  often  one 
meets  with  them  in  private  establishments.  At 
one  time  it  was  difficult  to  secure  agood  strain,  but 
seed  which  will  give  a  large  percentage  of  doubles 
may  now  be  bought  of  any  reliable  seedsman.  The 
colours,  too,  are  very  distinct ;  the  crimson  and 
white  varieties  1  find  the  most  useful,  particu- 
larly the  crimson,  which  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  red  variety.  There  is  also  a  good  purple 
variety,  but  this  is  not  so  serviceable.  A  great 
recommendation  to  these  Stocks  is  that  they  come 
into  bloom  early  iu  the  spring,  and  may  be  used 
for  beds  or  window  bo.xes  without  fear  of  being 
damaged  by  cold  or  frost.  Although  hardy,  it  is 
best  to  grow  them  on  through  the  winter  in  a  pit, 
where  they  can  be  given  sufficient  warmth  to  keep 
out  frost,  as  they  then  come  into  bloom  much  ear- 
lier than  when  grown  in  unheated  pits. 

To  have  them  in  bloom  about  the  first  week  iu 
April  the  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  August. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  frame ;  a  shady  position 
is  best.  The  seedlings  should  be  ready  for  potting 
singly  about  the  middle  of  September,  by  which 
time  the  sun  will  not  be  so  powerful  and  the 
Stocks  will  stand  full  e.xposure,  or  they  might 
have  a  slight  shading  for  a  few  days  should  the 
weather  be  very  bright.  Mildew  is  sometimes 
troublesome  in  the  autumn,  but  a  good  dusting 
with  soot  and  sulphur  will  soon  arrest  its  progress. 
After  the  plants  are  well  established  light  and  air 
are  their  chief  requirements.^^  I  must  not,  however, 
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omit  to  say  (hat  watering-  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  for  once  let  them  get  very  dry  in  tlie 
pots  and  tliey  will  be  crippled  beyond  lecovery. 
They  should  be  ready  for  potting  into  5-inch  pots 
early  in  January  ;  good  loam  with  some  well  rotted 
manure  and  a  little  soot  added  will  suit  them 
well.  In  repotting  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not 
to  break  the  balls,  and  they  should  be  potted  fairly 
firmly. 

Provided  they  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  ne- 
glect, their  cultural  requirements  are  simple 
enough ;  the  flowers  last  for  a  considerable  time 
and  make  a  bright  display,  their  pleasant  perfume 
being  a  further  recommendation.  F.  H. 


THE  EOCK  GARDEN. 

CoNSTRlifTION    OF   RoGKK    FOR   LaRGER  PlANTS. 

From  the  hints  and  suggestions  in  the  last 
chapter,  dealing  with  the  construction  of  the 
most  select  part  of  the  rock  garden,  which 
should  be  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
dwarfest  and  neatest  mountain  jjlants  from  the 
highest  altitudes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  i)re- 
paration  of  the  narrow  crevices  recommended 
for  these  plants  is  not  a  very  difticult  matter, 
although  it  requires  a  little  extra  care  and  fore- 
thought. But  there  are  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  lovely  alpine  flowers  in  the  middle  and 
lower  mountain  regions  which  do  not  require 
this  somewliat  elaborate  preparation.  It  must, 
therefore,  not  be  supposed  that  the  construc- 
tion of  crevices,  so  fully  described,  would  be 
necessary  in  all  parts  of  the  rock  garden. 
Plants  of  more  robust  growth  or  of  fast- 
spreading  habit,  like  A'eronica  alpina,  Aciena 
argentea.  Thymus  lanuginosus,  Aulirietia,  Alys- 
sum,  Arabis,  etc.,  would  be  out  of  place  among 
the  dwarf  gems  in  the  select  part,  which  they 
would  quickly  overrun,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  banished  from  the  rock 
garden  altogether.  We  cannot  dispense  with 
their  large  sheets  of  showy  blossoms  or  pretty 
foliage  on  that  account,  but  we  should  take 
care  to  assign  to  them  a  place  where  they  could 
flourish  as  they  please  without  any  injurious 
influence  over  other  plants,  and  as  they  are  of 
a  bolder  type  than  the  smaller  kinds  of  moun- 
tain plants,  their  proper  place  in  the  rock 
garden  is  among  the  bolder  groups  of  rocks  or 
borders  where  they  might  expand  their  flowery 
sheets  over  large  stones,  or  carpet  the  ground 
between  tlie  tall  plants  forming  the  background. 
As  the  plan  of  building  rocks  for  larger  kinds 
of  plants  must  necessarily  be  dift'erent  from  that 
described  in  the  previous  chapter,  I  will  here  give 
a  few  hints  regarding  the  construction  of  these. 

Rocks  for  Fast-growing  Alpines. 
The  larger  the  plants  the  larger  should  be 
the  rocks  they  are  to  adorn,  and  the  larger 
these  rocks  are  the  larger  should  be  the  stones 
of  which  they  are  composed  :  such,  at  least,  is 
my  general  rule,  though  not  entirely  without 
exception.  While  rocks  for  choicer  alpines  in 
the  select  part  will  naturally  receive  the  closest 
inspection  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
principal  plants  used,  rocks  for  larger  plants 
should  he  of  a  bolder  type,  as  they  would  have 
to  be  constructed  more  with  a  view  to  distant 
effect,  showing  massive  rocks  combined  with 
plants  arranged  in  masses  where  possible.  The 
general  rules  given  in  previous  notes  on  stability 
and  on  arranging  the  stones  for  effect  must,  of 
course,  hold  good  in  this  case  also,  but  every- 
thing needs  to  be  on  a  comparatively  larger 
scale  to  allow  the  plants  the  room  they  re<iuire. 
Stones  showing,  when  fixed,  a  front  2  feet  to  3 
feet  in  height  are  not  at  all  too  large  for  this 
purpose.  A  rocky  ledge  made  by  fixing  an 
irregular  line  of  such  stones,  and  then  filling  iu 
behind  them  with  a  suitable  soil  to  the  height 


of  the  stone,  will  be  found  an  excellent  place 
for  planting,  say,  Litliospermum  prostratum, 
Veronica  corymbosa,  Aubrietia  Leichtlini,  Thy- 
mus lanuginosus,  or  other  plants  whose  flowers 
and  foliage  would  soon  carjiet  the  face  of  such 
stones.  When  rocks  of  this  kind  are  built 
with  stones  of  the  stratified  class,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  make  the  ledges  themselves  appear 
like  strata  by  keeping  those  of  the  same  group 
approximately  parallel.  Here,  as  in  all  cases  of 
rock-building,  the  under  edges  of  the  stones 
should  be  hidden  by  soil  to  convey  the  idea  of  the 
rocks  being  continued  underground.  The  con- 
struction of  crevices,  such  as  described  in  the 
last  chapter  as  being  required  for  choice  alpines, 
will  only  be  necessary  here  and  there  where 
we  intend  growing  very  dwarf  plants  among 
the  larger  rocks,  in  order  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  balance  and  harmonious  blending 
with  Ihe  select  part  of  the  rock  garden,  as 
otherwi.se  the  changefrom  this  to  the  bolder  parts 
might  be  too  abrupt,  and  appear  like  two  dis- 
tinct rock  gardens  of  diflerent  style  instead  of 
a  pleasing  combination.  That  such  crevices 
in  the  rougher  part  of  tlie  work  must  be  care- 
fully protected  against  invasion  by  roots  of 
other  plants  has  already  been  mentioned.  The 
(juality  of  the  soil  for  filling  the  interior  of 
the  lirger  groups  of  rocks  must,  of  cour.se, 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  plants  to  be  used, 
but  as  a  good  general  mixture  for  the  main 
body  of  this  work,  I  would  recommend  three 
parts  ordinary  sandy  loam,  one  part  peat,  one 
part  leaf-mould,  and  two  parts  broken  stones 
of  all  sizes.  For  plants  reijuiring  a  sunny 
situation  more  stones  should  be  added,  which 
naturally  would  cause  the  roots  to  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  the  soil,  where  they  would 
be  less  exposed  to  drought.  For  the  more 
shady  parts  of  the  rock  garden  a  further  addi- 
tion of  peat  and  leaf-mould  will  be  found  an 
advantage,  while  lime-loving  plarts  inigh*-,  re- 
ceive an  extra  supply  of  old  mortar,  chalk,  or 
limestone  cliippings. 

Though  in  these  columns  the  building 
of  rocks  of  a  bolder  type  has  been  de- 
scribed after  the  construction  of  rocks  for 
choice  alpines,  it  will  in  many  cases  be 
found  advisable  to  begin  with  the  largest  and 
boldest  groups  of  rock  and  not  to  construct 
the  smaller  blocks  in  the  select  part  until 
the  more  massive  work  has  been  completed. 
Especially  would  this  be  the  case  with  rock 
gardens  on  a  large  scale,  where  the  ground 
would  be  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  includ- 
ing, perhaps,  a  cave  or  a  waterfall.  In  all 
such  cases  tlie  bolder  features  of  the  work 
would  form  a  background,  which  would  have 
to  be  at  least  roughly  completed  before  the 
more  delicate  work  in  the  select  part  is  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Rocks  fok  Harhv  Ferns. 

Hardy  Ferns,  both  British  and  exotic,  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  charm  of  their  own,  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  we  should  confine  their 
use  to  shady  corners  out  of  the  way  or  to  the  hardy 
fernery  proper  in  a  sefjarate  part  of  the  garden. 
We  have  an  endless  variety  of  lovely  Ferns, 
whose  graceful  fronds  would  form  a  delightful 
relief  against  the  bare  rocks,  and  whose  delicate 
verdure  would  show  to  still  greater  advantage 
the  bright  flowers  in  our  rock  garden,  and  to 
associate  them  with  these  will  lie  found  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  introducing  that  most  delight- 
ful of  all  charms — variety.  There  should  be 
no  abrupt  separation  between  Ferns  and 
flowers,  but  the  change  might  be  made 
a  gradual  one  by  mingling  Ferns  with 
flowers  and  flowers  with  Ferns,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  conditions  are  favourable  for 
both.     Ferns,  with  few    exceptions,  are   lovers 


of  shade  and  moisture.  The  best  position  for 
them  in  the  rock  garden  is  therefore,  generally 
speaking,  at  the  foot  of  rocks  with  a  north  as- 
pect or  shaded  by  taller  plants.  The  rocks 
themselves  might  with  great  advantage  be  also 
planted  with  Ferns,  but  the  construction  of 
such  rocks  must  naturally  be  quite  diflerent 
from  that  of  rocks  for  alpiue  plants.  I  would 
recommend  the  construction  of  i-ather  wide, 
well-shaded  rocky  ledges,  the  interior  of  which 
should  consist,  not  of  narrow  crevices,  but  of  a 
.soil  specially  adapted  for  Ferns,  allowing  the 
roots  to  spread  as  they  please.  Wlien  the 
stones  which  are  to  form  these  ledges  ha\'e  been 
fixed  in  such  positions  as  may  be  advisable  with 
regard  to  eftect  and  stability,  porous  stones, 
brickbats,  or  clinkers  to  a  thickness  of  4  inches 
to  0  inches  should  be  thrown  iu  behind  the 
larger  stones  for  the  purpose  of  ilrainage,  and, 
after  covering  this  with  large  ]iieces  of  peat 
to  prevent  the  soil  from  mixing  with  the 
drainage,  the  whole  space  may  be  filled  to  a 
thickness  of  say  18  inches  with  a  mixture  of 
fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat  and  .sand  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  Ferns  to  be 
used.  For  Scolopendriums  a  little  old  mortar 
or  limestone  chippings  might  be  added.  In 
this  manner  ledge  after  ledge  might  be  com- 
pleted till  the  requisite  height  has  been  attained. 
Here  and  there  a  ledge  might  be  devoted  to 
Cyclamens  and  other  shade  loving  plants,  while 
upright  or  slanting  fissures  between  the  stones 
will  be  found  an  excellent  home  for  Ramondias 
and  other  choice  plants,  if  only  small  kinds  of 
Ferns  are  used  near  them,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  overcrowding.  But  all  flowering 
plants  used  for  mingling  v/ith  Ferns  must,  of 
course,  be  such  kinds  only  as  have  a  decided 
preference  for  shade,  and  that  the  number  of 
these  is  very  considerabl«  will  be  shown  in  the 
chapter  on  planting  later  on,  when  I  shall  also 
mcution  Ferns  thriving  in  a  sunny  position. 

Rocks  for  SiiRrus. 

Shrubs,  as  a  rule,  would  have  to  be  far  away 
from  the  select  part  of  the  rock  garden,  and  the 
best  mode  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  have  a 
deep  bonier  filled  with  suitable  .soil  from  which 
a  few  stones  protrude  here  and  tliere,  rather 
than  building  .special  rocks  for  them.  It  may 
sometimes,  however,  be  desirable  to  introduce 
rare  or  particularly  suitable  kinds  on  the  rocks 
themselves  and  nearer  the  choicer  and  dwarf er 
plants,  either  in  groups  or  as  single  specimens. 
In  such  cases  due  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  .spreading  of  the  roots,  and  if  these  shrubs 
are  to  appear  as  growing  out  of  a  rock,  the 
latter  must  not  only  be  hollow  and  filled  with 
large  quantities  of  soil,  bub  the  soil  must  also 
be  iu  direct  communication  with  a  still  larger 
body  of  soil  underneath,  as  otherwise  the  roots 
would  in  time  force  asunder  the  stones  of  which 
the  rock  is  composed,  or  penetrate  into  the  cre- 
vices prepared  for  alpine  plants.  The  stones 
forming  such  rocks  should,  therefore,  never  be 
buried  deeply  into  the  soil,  but  be  mostly  on  the 
surface,  where  a  slight  covering  of  their  bottom 
edges  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  rocks  are  continued  under- 
ground. 

Hardy  Perennials  and  Bulbs. 

However  desirable  bulbous  plants  and  the 
taller  kinds  of  perennials  may  be  for  the  rock 
garden,  we  can  hardly  speak  of  constructing 
rocks  for  them.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
their  proper  place  is  not  on  the  rocks,  liut  in 
the  borders  intervening  between  groups  of  rock, 
or  among  and  in  front  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
which  form  the  background  ;  the  size  to  which 
plants  grow  must,  therefore,  be  our  guide  in 
their  distribution.     The  bulbous  plants  include 
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many  gems  of  the  dwarfest  character,  which  are 
well  adapted  to  grace  a  spot  among  the 
choicest  alpines  in  the  select  part  of  the  rock 
garden.  The  best  place  for  these  would  lie  a 
little  border,  well  drained  and  filled  with  light 
and  porous  soil  in  front  of  or  between  the 
groups  of  rock  prepared  for  the  dwarfest  kinds 
of  mountain  plants.  Other  bull)ous  plants  of 
taller  growth  may  advantageously  be  planted  in 
the  gi-assy  banks  referred  to  in  a  previous 
chapter,  or  be  associated  with  the  larger  peren- 
nials, for  which  borders  on  a  larger  scale  might 
be  prepared  fartlier  away  from  the  select  part. 
Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


D.\FFODILS  AT  LONG  DITTON. 
Daffodils  are  commencing  to  flower  freely  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Long  Ditton,  and 
in  the  second  week  of  April  will,  we  think,  be  in 
their  fullest  beauty.  If  the  weather  remains  hot 
and  dry,  as  in  the  last  week  of  March,  lif.ilodil 
flowers  will  be  small  and  the  growth  dwarf,  the 
hot  sun  promoting  premature  expansion.  We 
have  for  several  years  past  made  note  of  the 
various  forms  of  Narcissi  at  Long  Ditton  when  in 
bloom,  and  each  year  there  is  something  fresh  to 
witness,  although  the  display  preserves  the  same 
general  features. 

The  collection  is  unquestionably  the  finest  in  the 
country,  and  the  more  popular  varieties  are  grown 
in  bold  breadths,  many  long  beds  at  this  season 
presenting  a  surface  of  yellow.  One  of  the  finest 
of  the  earlier  kinds  is  Santa  Maria,  a  flower  of 
splendid  colour,  deep  self  yellow,  the  perianth  dis- 
tinctly twisted  and  the  trumpet  of  bold  form.  It 
is  useful  for  either  pots  or  the  open  ground,  and 
deserves  to  be  well  grown.  Breadths  of  the  de- 
lightful little  Tenby  Daffodil,  as  N.  obvallaris  is 
popularly  called,  please  by  the  neat  compact  shape 
of  the  flowers,  exquisite  to  arrange  with  other 
things ;  and  a  breadt;h  of  N.  variiformis  is  of  great 
interest,  the  flowers  showing  considerable  diversity 
in  form,  some,  with  creamy  white  perianth  and 
rich  yellow  trumpet,  differing  not  only  in  shade  of 
colour,  but  also  in  size.  Unfortunately,  like  the 
early- flowering  N.  pallidas  praecox,  it  is  not  of 
strong  constitution.  A  noble  trumpet  Daffodil  in 
full  beauty  now  is  Ard-Righ,  which  makes  a  brave 
show  of  yellow,  the  flowers  biang  large  and  of  a 
fine  telling  shade  of  colour.  This  is  well  repre- 
sented and  displays  vigorous  growth — a  point  of 
great  importance.  Many  beautiful  Daffodils  are, 
unfortunately,  rather  difficult  to  grow. 

A  very  early  trumpet  Daffodil  is  princeps.  It 
has  clearly  coloured  flowers,  blooms  freely  and  is 
very  strong  in  constitution.  Large  quantities  are 
sent  to  the  London  markets  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  A  noble  trumpet  Daffodil  is  Henry  Irving, 
which  has  a  conspicuously  short,  but  broad  peri- 
anth, tlie  trumpet  yellow  ;  whilst  note  may  also  be 
made  of  the  gay  beds  of  Golden  Spur,  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  early  Daffodils  for  colour  and  boldness 
of  character,  and  Countess  of  Annesley,  which 
has  a  sulphur-yellow  perianth  and  richly-coloure  1 
trumpet.  N.  scoticus  is  the  Scotch  Garland  Lily 
and  the  wild  Daffodil  of  Scotland,  the  flowers 
much  like  those  of  our  familiar  English  wilding, 
but  the  trumpet,  instead  of  having  a  plain  margin, 
is  distinctly  serrated.  It  is  not,  like  the  majority 
of  wild  forms,  a  good  garden  Daffodil,  as  it  is 
wanting  in  a  strong  constitution.  The  double  N. 
Telamonius,  Saragossa.  Oporto  Yellow,  N,  bicolor 
Camoens,  N.  minor  and  N.  nanus  are  in  full  beauty  ; 
whilst  such  splendid  Daffodils  as  Empress  and 
Horsfieldi,  with  the  countless  other  sections  into 
which  the  Narcissus  family  is  split  up,  will  soon 
be  in  flower.  But  Daffodils,  we  think,  will  not 
be  very  fine  this  year.  Unless  gentle,  warm 
rains  occur  soon,  the  flowers  must  be  small  and 
the  growth  stunted.  N.  minor  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  dwarf  Narcissi,  and  eclipses  N.  nanus  both 
in  constitution  and  the  effect  of  its  flowers.    The 


former  is  of  strong  growth  and  blooms  with  great 
freedom,  the  showy  yellow  flowers  making  a  mass 
of  colour.  It  is  a  good  form  to  plant  in  bold  masses 
on  the  rockery,  but  seems  lost  in  a  huge  area  of 
ground.  The  little  N.  cyclamineus  is  in  full  bloom 
in  moist  soil.  It  is  moisture  and  partial  shade  that 
this  type  enjoys. 

A  long  list  of  names  is  of  little  value  to  our 
readers,  and  the  vast  collection  at  Long  Ditton 
must  be  visited  to  gain  any  idea  of  the  wonder- 
ful form  in  the  .shape  of  the  flowers,  an<l  the 
great  variability  in  colouting  from  the  sulphur- 
yellow  of  N.  pallidus  pnecox  to  the  i  ich  tones  of 
such  fine  kinds  as  N.  Horsfieldi.  Every  section  is 
represented,  and  not  only  so,  but  contains  the  most 
beautiful  varieties,  some,  we  must  confess,  ap- 
pearing insuflicienfly  distinct  to  receive  distinctive 
names,  but  yet  to  the  ardent  enthusiast  in  Narcissi 
possessing  characters  peculiarly  their  own.  In 
such  a  nursery  as  this  the  seeker  after  novelties 
will  not  be  disappointed.  One  bed  contained  a 
bright  little  flower  collected  recently  in  Spain  by 
Mr.  Barr,  and  like  a  small  form  of  Santa  llaria ; 
the  flower  is  neat  with  similarly  twisted  perianth, 
yet  distinct,  and  having  the  same  rich  yellow 
colour  that  makes  Santa  Maria  so  valuable  as  a 
garden  flower. 

A  number  of  bulbs  in  flower  is  of  interest,  having 
been  collected  by  JWr.  Barr,  we  believe,  on  his 
last  journey  in  "search  of  Narcissi.  The  neat 
little  N.  rupicola  was  of  note,  the  bulbs  blooming 
freely  and  the  flowers  of  pleasing  aspect.  It  was 
found  growing  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  or  amongst 
stones,"and  is  impatient  of  moisture— quite  a  gem 
for  the  rockery,  but,  as  DaffodU  growers  well  know, 
not  a  type  to  make  the  garden  gay  with  colour. 
It  is  thoroughly  worth,  growing.  Flowering  hard 
by  was  the  charming  N.  triandrus  albus,  called 
also  Angels'  Tears,  the  flowers  creamy  white, 
varying  in  size,  and  with  the  perianth  distinctly 
reflexed,  like  a  Cyclamen  in  this  respect.  Quite 
as  attractive  is  the  little  N.  t.  concolor,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  small,  exceedingly  neat,  and  rich 
yellow — a  little  gem.  The  Corbularias  are  a  host  in 
themselves,  and  were  blooming  freely.  The 
ordinary  kinds  ai'e  familiar,  but  we  may  note  N. 
teuuifolius  as  worthy  of  mention  ;  it  made  a  mass 
of  rich  yellow  colour,  the  flowers  appearing  early. 
It  is  a  gem  for  pots,  or  to  form  an  edging  in  the 
open. 

Muscaris  or  Grape   Hyacinths.— Amongst 

the  most  interesting  of  hardy  plants  in  bloom  now 
may  be  named  the"  Muscaris,  popularly  known  as 
Grape  Hyacinths.  All  the  finest  kinds  are  in  flower 
now  in  the  Long  Ditton  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son,  and  comprise  a  good  list.  Two  very  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  M.  botryoides  are  album  and 
pallidum  grandiflorum,  the  flowers  of  the  former 
white  and  of  the  latter  pale  blue.  The  deep  blue 
flowers  of  IL  negleotum  are  striking,  but  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  is  M.  conicum.  which  has 
comparativelv  tall  spikes  of  flowers,  produced 
earlv  and  with  great  freedom.  The  Muscaris  are 
charming  bulbs  for  edging  a  border  filled  with 
other  spring  flowers  or  to  make  distinct  masses  of 
colour  in  the  Grass,  as  they  need  no  special  cul- 
ture, but  are  hardy,  free,  and  in  every  way  suitable 
for  planting  freely  in  the  garden. 

Tritoma  (?)pumila.— In  your  issue  of  Mach  18 
(p.  207)  Mr.  Wood  draws  attention  to  this  plant,  and 
asks  if  it  is  s!ill  in  cultivation.  .A.S  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  is  not  now  to  be  obtained,  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  it  alive.  There  should  be  no 
room  for  contusion  between  this  and  Tritoma 
media.  Both  are  beautifully  figured  by  Kedout<; 
in  his  "Liliacees"  (figs.  KJl  and  ISti).  I  have 
doubts  as  to  whether  Tritoma  pumila  belongs 
strictly  to  the  genus  Tritoma  (Kniphofia).  Even 
in  Redoute's  time  (180s)  it  had  died  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  he  states  that  it  is  only  known  to  him 
from  a  drawing  by  a  Miss  Basseporte  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  but  tljat  it  had  at 
one  tirue  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the 
museum,  and  had  been  introduced  from  Abyssinia 
by  the  tniveller  Bruce.  Redoutu  classes  it  with 
Veltheimia.    In  his  phrte  the  stamens  are  of  equal 


length,  only  slightly  exserted,  and  the  free  ends 
depend  from  between  the  teeth  of  the  corolla. 
The  stigma  is  markedly  capitate.  In  Tritoma 
media,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stamens  are  unequal 
in  length,  much  exserted  and  free;  the  sU^ma 
merely  a  point.  I  fancy  Masson's  Cape  plant 
figured  as  pumila  is  some  other  form,  and  not 
identical  with  Kedoutu's.— .\.  Woksley. 

Planting  border  Carnations.— I  do  not 
doubt  in  the  least  what  Mr.  Molyneux  says  re- 
garding his  border  Carnations  looking  much  heal- 
thier now  through  the  layers  not  being  disturbed  m 
the  autumn,  but  this  is  no  criterion  that  spring 
planting  is  the  best.  Mr.  Molyneux,  unless  I  am 
very  much  mistaken,  will  have  to  admit  by  the 
time  the  blooming  season  arrives  that  he  is  very 
disappointed  with  the  small  quantity  of  flowers  the 
plants  will  produce.  This  is  just  what  I  find  with 
spring-planted  layers  which  have  not  been  detached 
from  the  parent  plant  throughout  the  winter.  The 
soil  I  have  to  deal  with  is  also  very  heavy  and  re- 
tentive.— A.  Young. 

Lenten  Roses  as  cut  flowers.- In  your 
note  on  Hellebores  as  cut  flowers  you  mention 
the  spring  Hellebores  as  being  well  adapted  for 
cutting  when  the  base  of  the  stem  is  split  up 
for  an  inch  or  so,  a  statement  I  quite  agree  with. 
Iceland  Poppies,  when  cut  and  placed  in  water  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  usual  way,  quickly  droop  ;  but 
if  the  base  of  the  stems  is  immersed  in  boiling 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  the  flowers  will  last  when 
again  placed  in  water  for  quite  two  or  three  days. 
—A.  Yotjyi;. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  VIOLETS. 
The  great  appreciation  in  which  Violets  are  held 
induces  me  to  give  my  experience  on  the  various 
methods  of  culture  practised.  As  Mr.  Strugnell 
(p.  231)  rit;htly  observes,  it  matters  little  which 
system  is  practised  so  long  as  the  desired  end 
is  attained.  In  my  opinion  the  natural  cmstitution 
of  the  soil  is  the  principal  element.  I  helieve 
double  Violets  can  be  grown  anywhere  provided 
an  open  position  is  available  for  the  sutnmer 
growth  of  the  plants  and  a  cold  frame  at  hand 
for  flowering  them  in.  In  this  garden  double  Vio- 
lets will  barely  exist,  let  alone  flourish,  if  planted 
in  the  ordinary  soil ;  whether  it  be  due  to  its  ex- 
cessive retentive  nature  or  the  presence  of  chalk 
impregnation  I  know  not.  but  the  fact  remains. 
In  the  ordinary  soil  the  few  leaves  the  plants 
make  are  extremely  small,  very  pale  in  colour,  and 
eaten  up  with  red  spider.  In  a  garden  but  three 
miles  from  here  the  plants  will  grow  almost  too 
luxuriantly  when  simply  dibbled  into  the  or- 
dinary soil.  These  facts  prove  that  even  double 
Violets  need  special  treatment  to  command  suc- 
cess By  adapting  myself  to  circumstances.  I  am 
enabled  to  produce  \-iolets  from  early  September 
until  the  end  of  March.  I  put  out  the  young 
plants  (obtained  by  dividing  the  last  season  s  flower- 
ino-  roots)  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  every  year 
as'^early  in  Mav  as  circumstances  will  allow  This 
piece  of  land  forms  part  of  an  east  border  It 
was  deeply  trenched  some  five  years  since.  Road 
grit  and  decayed  vegetable  refuse  were  freely 
added  some  five  years  since.  Early  in  the  autumri 
it  is  rou-hly  dug  over.  In  planting,  a  trench  b 
inches  deep  is  chopped  out  with  a  spade  and  filled 
up  with  decayed  leaves.  In  this  the  plants  are 
put  and  grow  away  freely  during  the  summer.  A 
mulching  of  the  same  material  is  applied  should 
the  weather  be  hot  and  dry  at  the  end  of  June.  1 
pinch  off  all  runners  until  the  end  of  August ;  any 
made  afterwards  are  allowed  to  remain,  these 
giving  good  blooms  latei  on. 

I  know  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability   of  providing  iTOttom-heat.     I    never 


give  any,  simply  filling  up  the  space  in  the  frame 
with  fao-gots  of  wood  ;  these  not  only  answer  the 
purnose°well,  but  provide  excellent  drainage.     In- 


otead  of  encouraging  Hie  plants  to  start  into 
growth  directly  they  are  placed  in  the  frame,  1 
endeavour  to  avoid  it  by  keeping  the  lights  off 
until  it  is  compulsory  to  put  them  on  to  ward  oft 
frost ;  even  then,  if  it  is  not  severe,  I  tilt  them  at 
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the  back.  All  through  the  wioter,  directly  the 
thermometer  outside  rises  above  freezing  point 
the  lights  are  drawn  ofif.  I  do  not  think  the  foliage 
should  be  injured  by  frost,  as  the  plants  are 
weakened  in  consequence. 

Marie  Louise  is  the  only  sort  I  grow.  Neapolitan 
seems  to  become  single,  or  nearly  so,  so  quickly 
after  the  first  flowers  open,  that  I  have  discarded 
It.  Wben  heated  pits  are  not  available  for  Violet 
culture,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  some  roots  in 
ordinary  cutting  boxes,  standing  these  on  a  shelf 
in  the  vinery  or  Peach  house,  these  being  available 
in  the  case  of  hard  frost  preventing  the  opening 
of  the  frames  for  several  days.  E.  M. 

Sn-annKirc  Pari;,  Hants. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Seilla  bifolia  alba  is  a  charming  bulb,  and  it 
should  be  more  freely  planted.  It  is  far  better  than 
tlie  white  C'hionodi)x;i  Lueiiifp,  as  it  blooms  as  freely 
as  the  type  and  is  of  eiiually  robust  growth. 

Tulipa  Korolkowi  marginata  is  a  distiuct 
torm  of  the  type.  The  flowers  arc  scarlet  in  the  lower 
half,  but  the  upper  portion  is  rich  yellow,  whilst  they 
are  of  neat  form  and  distinct.  It  is  an  early  Tulij) 
worth  uotins  by  those  who  care  for  other  than  the 
ordniary  aud  later  varieties. 

Chionodoxa  Tmolusi,  although  still  retained 
in  catalogues,  is  a  poor  thing  aud  not  worth  growing 
It  IS  very  similar  to  C.  LuciliiB,  hat  with  more  starry 
flowers— certainly  no  recommendation.  We  recently 
noticed  it  praised,  hut  this  is  misleading.  C.  Luciba', 
C.  L.  gigautea  and  C.  L.  sardensis  are  the  three  dis- 
tinct forms. 

Fritillaria  pudiea  is  a  delightful  bulb  in  bloi.m 
uowatLong  Ditton.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
ot  the  family  and  introduced  from  North  America  in 
1824.  One  does  not  see  much  of  it,  however,  in  gar- 
dens,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  species  for  the  rockery 
hardy,  growing  well  in  a  warm  soil  and  light  posi- 
tion. The  flowers  are  drooping,  bright  golden  in  col- 
our and  distinctly  bcll-sluiped. 

A  beautiful  Erythronium  is  K.  montanum 
now  in  bloom.  It  bears  a  pleasing  flower  on  a  steni 
about  ,5  inches  in  length,  and  it  may  be  compared  in 
slijipe  to  a  very  small  form  of  Lilium  dalmaticum  the 
colour  rich  yellow  and  the  segments  thrown  back  as  in 
that  Ijily.  The  elaret-coloured  anthers  are  in  delicate 
contrast  to  the  yellow  segments,  the  leaves  not  mottled 
but  showing  that  it  is  a  fairly  robust  type,  a  gem  for 
the  rockery. 


POPULAK  GAKDEN  LILIES. 

As  a  supplementary  note  to  the  admirable  article 
by  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  above  subject  (p.  207),  I  am 
induced  to  give  my  experience  of  some  of  those 
which  are  there  mentioned  and  a  few  others  that 
will  be  found  very  satisfactory  Lilies  to  deal  with. 
Besides  the  ordinary  Lilium  auratum,  its  variety 
platyphyllum  can  be  confidently  recommended  as 
a  very  distinct  form,  of  more  robust  constitution 
than  the  type.  It  differs  from  L.  auratum  itself 
firstly  in  the  bulbs  being  composed  of  much  larger 
and  whiter  scales,  while  the  llovver-stem  is  stouter, 
and  attains  a  greater  height ;  the  leaves  too  are 
very  much  broader,  while  the  huge  blooms  are 
iiuite  saucer-shaped.  Like  the  typical  kind,  they 
vary  a  good  deal  in  colour,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
not  so  densely  spotted  as  in  s5me  other  forms  of 
L.  auratum.  While  the  imported  bulbs  of  this 
last  have  scarcely  been  as  good  as  usual  this 
year,  those  of  platyphjUum  were  very  fine,  and 
sent  in  large  quantities. 

The  scarlet  Tl'Rk's-cap  Lily  (L  chalcedoni- 
cum)  is  a  grand  species  for  the  open  border  when 
in  good  condition.  A  soil  of  a  loamy  nature  suits 
this  best,  and  in  common  with  many  others  of  the 
Martagon  group  no  great  display  of  bloom  must 
be  looked  for  the  first  season  after  planting.  The 
vermilion-coloured  blossoms  of  this  Lily  ar^  borne 
towards  the  end  ot  July,  at  which  time  but  few 
other  Lilies  arein  bloom.  Another  of  the  Turk's-caps 
is  the  common  L.  Marl  agon,  whose  nodding  blos- 
soms are  more  remarkable  for  shije  and  sym- 
metrical airangement  than  for  biii;htuess"  of 
colouring.     The  blooms  of  this  aie  of  a  dull  pur- 


plish tint,  spotted  with  a  deeper  colour.  This  Lily 
should  when  established  be  left  alone,  and  it  will 
in  time  form  quite  a  colony.  The  two  varieties, 
dalmaticum,  in  which  the  blooms  are  almost  black, 
and  album,  with  pure  white  flowers,  are  scarce 
and  command  good  prices,  but  they  are  two  very 
beautiful  Lilies  well  worth  a  little  extra  attention, 
though  really  they  are  in  constitution  as  robust  as 
the  typical  form. 

L.  SPECiosuM  and  the  confusion  in  ,'the  nomen- 
clature of  the  different  varieties  of  it  are  touched 
upon  in  the  article  in  question  with  the  remark 
that  they  are  as  often  wrongly  named  as  not,  an 
opinion  that,  I  think,  will  be  generally  agreed 
with.  The  names  of  roseum  and  rubrum  are  cer- 
tainly iised  indiscriminately,  and  album  is  applied 
sometimes  to  the  Dutch  form  and  at  others  to  the 
Japanese  Krastzeri.  We  used  to  get  all  our  im- 
ported bulbs  of  L.  speciosum  (or  lancifolium,  as  it 
was  then  called)  from  Holland,  but  of  late  years 
immense  numbers  are  sent  here  from  Japan.  Most 
of  those  disposed  of  under  the  name  of  rubrum  are 
in  colour  greatly  superior  to  the  Dutch  ones,  while 
exceptionally  rich-tinted  flowers  crop  up  amongst 
theni.  The  album  from  Holland,  with  its  pure 
white  flowers,  tinged  en  the  exterior  with  choco- 
late, is  very  different  from  the  Japanese  Kra3tzeri. 
whose  symmetrically-shaped  blooms  are  altogether 
without  the  brown  tint,  but  inside  a  greenish 
stripe  extends  about  half-way  down  the  centre  of 
each  petal.  As  we  wish  our  plants  of  L.  specio- 
sum to  bloom  as  late  in  the  season  as  possible,  they 
are  not  taken  under  glass  till  the  earlier  blossoms 
are  on  the  point  ot  expanding.  The  bulbs  are 
potted  during  the  winter  and  then  covered  with 
some  cocoa-nut  refuse  just  to  keep  off  the  frost, 
but  this  is  removed  in  March,  and  the  plant.s  com- 
plete the  whole  of  their  growth  in  the  open  air. 
Of  course,  they  must  be  regularly  supplied  with 
water,  and  occasionally,  but  not  often,  aphides 
will  effect  a  lodgment  on  the  young  leaves.  If  so, 
they  can  be  readily  got  rid  of  by  syringing  with 
any  of  the  numerous  insecticides,  or  a  heavy  rain 
will  frequently  clear  them  from  the  plants.  As 
the  pots  get  full  ot  roots,  an  occasional  watering 
with  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  of  great  benefit. 
As  the  buds  are  ready  to  expand  I  he  plants  are 
taken  under  glass,  but  by  the  latter  part  of  August 
all  should  be  protected  in  this  way  whether  on 
the  point  of  opening  or  not,  as  the  colder  nights 
and  heavy  dews  experienced  at  that  season  cause 
the  leaves  to  quickly  turn  yellow,  and  the  beauty 
ot  the  plant  is  thereby  lost.  Of  the  different 
forms  of 

L.  LONGiFi.onuM,  those  which  succeed  best  in 
the  open  border  are  the  imported  ones  from  Japan, 
most  of  which  produce  large  massive  flowers,  l' 
Hansoni,  which  is  especially  alluded  to  in  the 
above-mentioned  article,  seems  to  be  of  a  very  good 
constitution  and  thoroughly  hardy,  though  it  is 
one  of  the  very  first  to  put  in  an  appearance  above 
ground  in  the  early  spring.  One  ot  the  finest  ot 
all  border  Lilies  is  undoubtedly  the  old  orange 
Lily, 

L.  C'UOCEUM,  which  in  a  well-drained  loamy  soil 
will  become  thoroughly  established  and  produce 
its  upright,  rich  orange-coloured  flowers  in  great 
profcsion.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  all  and  one 
thit  may  be  depended  upon  to  give  satisfaction. 

L.  UMBELLATUM  OR  DAvuRicu.M  is  represented 
in  our  gardens  by  various  forms,  all  of  which  pro- 
duce large  heads  of  upright  blossoms,  varying  in 
colour  from  light  orange-red  to  deep  brownish  red 
They  are  at  their  best  about  the  end  of  May, 
and  at  that  time  form  a  very  showy  feature  in  the 
open  border. 

L.  TESTACBUM  is  a  very  great  favourite  of  mine, 
and  possesses  the  merit  of  being  in  colour  totally 
distinct  from  anything  else.  It  is  a  tall,  stately 
species  with  bright  nankeen-coloured  flowers. 
Both  this  and  L.  davuricum  can  be  flowered  well 
in  pots,  but  it  is  in  the  open  border  that  they  are 
seen  at  their  best.     In  a  deep  loam 

The  CoLciiic  Lily  (L.  Szovitzianum)  will  after 
being  established  a  season  or  two,  prove  very  satis- 
factory. Of  the  difterent  Lilies  with  curious 
rhiz.imatous  roots, 


L.  PARDALINUM  in  its  different  forms  is  the 
most  robust.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
culture  of  this  Lily  except  actual  trial,  for  I  have 
seen  it  succeed  equally  well  in  a  light  compost, 
consisting  principally  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  in  a  stiff  loam  approaching  to  clay.  The 
stately 

L.  BltowNl,  with  its  long-tubed  flowers,  ivory 
white  within  and  tinged  with  chocolate  on  the  ex- 
terior, is  a  very  fine  Lily  for  pot  culture. 

Lilies  in  general  are  often  looked  upon  as  rather 
erratic  in  their  behaviour,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
this  certainly  holds  true ;  but  many  failures  are 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  treatment  received.  A 
great  mistake  is  often  made  in  planting  Lilies  too 
late  in  the  season ;  thus,  transplanting  ot  the  Ma- 
donna Lily  should  be  carried  out  by  the  latter  part 
of  August,  and  in  most  ot  them  the  roots  will  be 
quite  active  by  the  end  ot  the  year.  As  the  best 
bulbs  ot  some  of  the  imported  kinds  do  not  reach 
here  till  nearly  Christmas,  it  is  as  well  if  purchas- 
ing bulbs  to  wait  till  then,  but  not  long  after- 
wards, it  is  a  fact  that  many  persons,  if  they 
intend  purchii.sing  Lilies,  do  not  do  so  till  spring  ; 
consequently,  if  the  bulbs  have  up  to  that  time 
been  kept  dry,  they  are  very  much  shrivelled  and 
have  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  vitality,  while  if 
placed  under  conditions  favourable  to  growth,  both 
roots  and  tops  are  active,  and  they  therefore  suffer 
very  much.  Some  kinds  are  more  affected  by  this 
removal  than  others,  one  that  feels  it  least  of  all 
being  L.  umbellatum,  which  I  have  seen  flower 
well  after  removal,  though  at  the  time  it  was  done 
the  young  shoots  were  a  couple  ot  inches  long. 

H.  P. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE   904. 
TUFTED    PANSIES. 

(wrrH    A   COLOUllED     PLATE    (IF    SYLVIA    AND 
BES.SIE    I'LARK.*) 

This  particular  race  of  Pansies  is  fast  becoming 
popular.  The  name  is  a  happy  one  and  truly 
descriptive  of  the  habit  of  the  race,  especially 
when  compared  with  that  of  other  races  or 
types  of  tlie  same  family.  We  should  do  all 
we  possibly  can  to  popularise  these  lovely 
forms,  such  as  those  here  illustrated  and  the 
many  besides,  for  they  come  within  the  means 
and  possibilities  of  all  flower  lovers  and  the 
simple  tufts  in  the  cottage  gardens  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  groups  and  spreading  masses 
planted  by  those  that  have  more  space  at  com- 
mand. The  Pansy  is  a  very  old  garden  flower, 
bub  those  who  fancied  it  of  old  paid  most  at- 
tention to  the  bizarre  or  vari- coloured  types. 
The  self-coloured  tufted  race  is  (juite  a  re- 
cent ac<]uisition,  and  popular  favour  has 
been  meted  out  to  it,  and  continues  to  grow 
altogether  in  e.xcess  of  that  ever  before  ac- 
corded to  Pansies.  This  is  the  truest  testimony 
of  its  actual  worth.  Of  the  kinds  here  figured, 
Bessie  Clark  is  the  elder  of  the  two  and  be- 
longs to  the  original  family  of  tufted  kinds.  I 
allude  to  this  fact  because,  since  the  advent  of 
Dr.  Stuart's  Violetta,  this  kind  has  produced  a 
race  in  which  the  tufted  habit  is  so  marked,  as 
to  make  hitlierto  groundless  objections  to  the 
term  appear  absurd.  Bessie  Clark,  however, 
though  one  of  the  early  kinds,  merits  the  promi- 
nence liere  given  it.  Its  habit  is  close  and 
dwarf,  it  is  very  free  blooming,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  soft  mauve  colour.  Sylvia,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  quite  new.  No  doubt  all  who  care  for 
these  flowers  have  already  obtained  and  grown 
Dr.  Stuart's  Violetta,  which  was  figured  in  The 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Gertrude  ITamilton 
at  (Jravetye  JlLiuor.  LitUogr.iphed  aud  printed  by 
Guillaume  Scvereyus. 
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Gakhen  of  December  10,  1891.  Sylvia  is  of 
this  pareutage,  and  the  best  of  an  increasing 
family,  pure  and  spotless  in  colour,  and,  like 
Violetta,  sweetly  scented.  It  is  needless  to 
say  more  in  favour  of  these  two  kinds,  and  as 
regard.s  the  whole  race, the  details  of  culture  have 
freijueutly  been  given  in  the  pages  of  The  Gak- 


l'ii)la  cornutu,  a  tufted  wild  Violet.  One  of  Ike  [Mrents 
of  the  tufted  Faiisies,  Kpreadinrj  freely  at  roof. 


HEN,  whilst  the  whole  routine  of  their  cultiva- 
tion is  exceedingly  simjile. 

The  sseasou  of  these  Howers  is  close  upon  us, 
fur  they  are  at  their  best  in  April  and  May.  It 
is  a  great  gain,  however,  to  know  that  we  can 
prolong  their  season  and  enjoy  their  flowers 
through  the  hot  days  of  summer  and  far  into 
the  autumn.  I  do  not  think,  however,  at  least 
in  the  south  of  England,  that  the  flowers  are 
ever  ijuite  so  fine  or  produced  so  freely  as  when 
the  plants  are  put  out  in  autumn  and  allowed  to 
come  in  their  natural  .season.  Good  culture  ha.s 
done  much  to  show  how  successful  they 
may  be  in  the  summer  garden,  but  apart 
from  this  they  are  true  flowers  of  s[)ring, 
and  at  this  season  will  make  deliglitful  pic- 
tures in  all  gardens.  On  the  hotter,  lighter 
soils  they  go  down  quickly  before  the  summer 
sun,  but  on  colder,  wetter  soi's  and  in  shaded 
situations  even  the  spring  plantations  will  go 
on  flowering  through  the  summer  and  autumn. 


Tile  tufted  Bockfoil  [Saxifraga  ccespitosa) ;  tufts 
ami  spreads  over  the  hills  too. 


especially  if  they  are  top-dressed  with  some 
rich  food  when  the  first  and  most  exhaustive 
display  of  spring  is  on  the  wane.  Although 
th  ire  may  be  many  ways  of  doing  them,  there 
is  none  better  than  tu  put  in  cuttings  during 
the  mouth  of  .luly  in  a  moist  shaded  spot, 
selecting  the  yi'uu^  and  often  rooted  shoots 
for  the  purpu.'ie.     Theau  nmke  admirable  plants 


for  putting  out  in  October,  than  wliich  there  is 
no  better  month,  and  by  making  an  annual 
plantation  at  that  time,  a  great  display  m 
spring  invariably  follows,  for  the  hardest 
winters,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  do  not 
affect  these  strong  young  plants  put  out  in 
autumn.  I  have  found  these  l*ansies  very 
charming  for  table  decoration  and  much  ad- 
mired w^iieu  used  for  that  purpose.  Whenever 
cut  and  for  whatever  purpose,  however,  the 
shoot  should  be  cut  with  the  flower.  It  does 
not  injure  the  plant  ;  in  fact,  contributes  to  a 
succession  of  bloom,  wh0.st  it  enables  the 
flowers  to  be  arranged  in  a  pretty  and  perfectly 
natural  way.  For  table  decoration  wide,  but 
shallow  receptacles  were  used,  and  the  objec- 
tion to  such  being  difticult  to  move  without 
spilling  the  water  was  easily  and  eftectually 
overcome  by  using  wet  sand,  in  which  the 
flowers  would  always  last  for  at  least  three  days, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  a  week.  — A.  H. 

Apropos  of  the  notes  quoted  a  few  weeks 

ago  on  this  subject,  it  maybe  worth  while  intro- 
ducing two  little  cuts  which  refer  to  the  plants 
in  question  and  which  show  the  tufted  habit, 
wliich,  wliile  compact,  also  belongs  to  plants  that 
spread  rapidly.  These  little  plants  are  typical 
of  many  alpine  rock  plants  which,  while  low 
and  cushion-like  and  tufted  in  habit,  have  also 
the  power  of  spreading  eiiougli  to  cover  the 
mountains  if  the  conditions  tliey  like  are  only 
in  their  way.  It  is  this  habit  of  the  tufted 
Pansy,  spreading  at  the  root  instead  of  dying  ott 
in  the  way  the  annual  and  commoner  Pansies 
do,  that  justifies  the  name  tufted  Pansy. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

1''kl'itin(;  Pin'E.s,— Very  rarely  do  we  get  so  much 
sunshine  during  March  as  this  season,  atd  tlie 
nights  being  clear  and  cold,  there  lias  been  some 
difliculty  in  keeping  down  high  temperatures  with- 
out recourse  to  extra  free  ventilation  daring  the 
daytime,  owing  to  the  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes. 
With  tlie  pipes  hot  and  a  fierce  sunshine  it  is 
scarcely  possible  toprevent  the  atmosphere  becoming 
too  arid  for  sweUing  fruit,  and  this,  therefore,  should 
be  guarded  against  as  much  as  possible.  Keep  the 
fires  low  on  ttie  mornings  of  clear  days  and  com- 
mence to  ventilate  before  the  temperature  exceeds 
75°,  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  admitting  a 
sadden  rush  of  cold  air,  or  such  as  frequently  tnkes 
place  when  the  houses  are  opened  later  in  the  day. 
Close  early  enough  to  run  up  the  heat  to  '.I0°,  at 
the  same  time  gently  spraying  the  plants  overhead, 
and  freely  syringing  the  walls,  beds,  and  floors.  Dur- 
ing dull  weather  avoid  overhead  syringingand  uiain- 
ta?nlessnioisturein  the  atmosphere, or  otherwise  the 
crowns  will  attain  to  a  disproportionate  size.  The 
bottom-heat  ought  still  to  be  kept  at  about  90°, and 
the  night  temperature  from  70°  to  73",  the  higher 
figure%eing  reached  on  mild  nights  only,  and  if 
with  the  assistance  of  blinds  run  over  the  roof  late 
in  the  evening,  so  much  the  better.  Avoid  saturat- 
ing the  plants  at  the  roots,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
see  that  they  never  get  too  dry.  While  the 
fruits  are  swelling  give  weak  guano  water  varied 
with  diluted  farmyard  drainage,  and  always  at  a 
temperature  of  about  90°.  Fruits  that  are  colour- 
ing will  beimproved  in  quality  by  giving  less  water 
at'^the  roots  than  formerly,  though  the  plants  at 
this  time  of  year  should  not  become  excessively 
dry  at  the  roots.  Remove  all  gills  that  form  at  the 
base  of  the  fruit,  and  carefully  reduce  the  suckers 
to  two  on  each  plant. 

SUCCE.SSIONAL  .\ND  YOUNG  PiNi«.— Supposing 
another  batch  is  started  now  to  afford  a  succession 
of  ripe  fruit  in  the  summer,  these  should  have  a 
bottom-heat  of  fiom  8.j°  to  "JU°,  taking  care  not 
to  exceed  the  latter  figure.     With  strong  sun-heat, 


fresh  hotbed  material  is  apt  to  suddenly  heat 
fiercely,  and  a  close  look-out  must  ba  kept,  the 
pots  being  loosened,  that  is  to  say  worked  to  and 
fro,  with  a  view  to  allowing  more  of  the  bottom- 
lieat  to  escape.  When  the  plants  show  signs  of 
fruiting,  examine  them  at  tlie  roots  and  give  a 
good  soaking  of  water  if  found  dry.  Those  that 
are  more  disposed  to  grow  than  to  fruit  should  be 
ke]jt  on  the  ilry  side  at  the  roots  till  they  do  fruit. 
Young  plants  placed  in  their  fruiting  pots  last 
month  must  not  be  kept  dry  at  the  roots,  this  or 
any  other  sudden  check,  and  also  undue  excite- 
ment, ciusing  them  to  fruit  prematurely.  Exa- 
mine the  soil  to  a  good  depth,  and  where  needed 
give  enough  water  to  thoroughly  moisten  it ;  sub- 
sequently water  very  carefully,  as  it  is  very  easy 
to  sour  some  soils  and  to  render  them  unfit  for 
fine  roots.  These  young  plants  ought  to  be  thinly 
plunged  in  a  fairly  brisk  bottom-heat,  say  from  7.5° 
to  .S0°,  the  house  temperatures  ranging  from  00° 
to  t;5"  by  night  to  70°  and  75°  with  sunshine  and 
air.  Syringe  very  lightly  overhead  when  closing 
the  house  early  on  clear  days.  Those  that  were 
not  sufficiently  well  rooted  to  place  in  their  fruit- 
ing pots  early  in  March  ought  to  have  these  given 
them  now. 

Bananas. — Fully  grown  plants  of  Musa  Caven- 
dishi  or  any  with  stout  stems  about  20  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  and  which  were  rested 
somewhat  during  the  winter,  ought  soon  to  be 
showing  fruit.  Only  a  little  excitement  will  have 
been  necessary  to  bring  about  this  desirable  end, 
and  that  ought  to  have  been  forthcoming  in  the 
shape  of  extra  high  temperatures  during  the  bright 
sunny  days  of  March.  If  the  plants  are  kept  in 
rather  low  or  ordinary  stove  temperatures  the 
chances  are  they  will  not  show  fruit  till  nearer 
midsummer,  the  bottom  heat  and  high  tempera- 
tures usually  afforded  fruiting  Pines  also  suiting 
fruiting  Bananas  admirably.  Until  they  do  throw 
up  a  cluster  of  fruit  keep  the  plants  rather  dry  at 
the  roots,  but  once  they  are  seen  to  be  fruiting  re- 
move some  of  the  loose  or  unoccupied  surface  soil 
in  the  large  pots,  tubs,  or  small  pits  as  the 
case  may  be.  give  a  thorough  soaking  of  liquid 
manure, and  then  top-dress  with  a  mixture  of  turfy 
loam  and  good  flaky  manure.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  overfeed  these  plants,  the  great  hungry 
roots  revelling  in  rich  food  and  plenty  of  mois- 
ture. 

SnccESSioNAL  BAN  AN  A.?.— It  is  possible  to  start 
early  in  the  year  with  strong  well-rooted  suckers 
and  to  fruit' these  in  the  autumn,  the  pods  or 
"fino-ers"  ri[iening  in  November  and  December, 
but  tiiis  cannot  be  done  in  ordinary  plant  stoves. 
In  most  cases  it  is  .advisable  to  prepare  plants 
one  season  to  fiuit  the  next.  Extra  strong 
suckers,  or  those  that  have  been  left  long 
enough  connected  with  the  parent  plant  to  de- 
veloi)  two  or  more  strong  leaves,  are  the  best  to 
start  with,  and  being  strongly  rooted,  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  their  being  put  direct  into  their 
fruiting  quarters.  They  succeed  well  in  either  the 
largest  pots,  tubs,  or  brick  pits  2  feet  square.  Any 
rough,  rich  compost  will  grow  them, half-inch  bones 
being  freely  added.  Prior  to  use,  well  warm  this 
through,  which  can  best  be  done  by  placing 
three  or  four  heated  bricks  in  the  centre  of  the 
heap.  Give  plenly  of  coars3  drainage,  pot  orplant 
moderately  firmly,  and  guard  iigainst  souring  the 
compost  by  over-watering  at  the  outset.  Small 
suckers  should  be  placed  in  ',l  inch  or  rather  larger 
pots,  and  be  given  a  shift  before  they  become  much 
root-bound.  As  far  as  shading,  over-head  syring- 
ing and  temperatures  are  concerned,  what  suits  the 
majority  of  fine-foliaged  stove  plants  will  also  suit 
these  Musas. 

Strawberries.— High  shelves  in  vineries  and 
other  fruit  houses  are  not  the  most  desirable 
portions  for  pot  Strawberries  in  hot  weather,  as 
in  such  places  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  them 
either  properly  watered  or  free  of  red  spider. 
Standing  them  in  saucers  or  troughs  kept  full  of 
water  is  a  poor  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  This 
certainly  saves  the  watering-pot  considerably,  but 
at  the  e'xpense  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  th.at 
gathered  from  plants  standing  in  water  being 
iuvariably  extremely  sour.     Insttad  of  these  high 
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shelves  where  the  pots  are  much  exposed  to  the 
full  sunshine,  more  convenient  shelves,  front  and 
raised  stage?,  and  temporary  platforms  are  greatly 
to  be  preferred.  They  will,  even  in  such  less 
exposed  positions,  require  to  be  gone  over  both 
in  the  mornings  and  afternoons  of  clear  days  and 
watered  freely  where  at  all  dry,  .and  be  also  well 
syringed  till  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe.  A  bed  of 
fresh  Moss  is  far  preferable  to  standing  the  pots 
either  in  troughs  or  on  tiirve:;,  especially  if  it  is 
kept  green  and  growing.  Thin  out  the  newly-set 
fruit  early  and  freely  if  good  sized  samples  are 
required,  and  use  liquid  manure  constantly. 

Pkaotioal. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Main-crop  Careot.s. — A  warm  and  sandy  soil  is 
the  best  for  Carrots,  but  as  it  is  only  in' isolated 
Instances  that  such  natural  advanl.ages  are  to  be 
hid,  the  grower  has  to  .adapt  himself  to  circum- 
stances and  improve  the  soil  ,as  best  he  can.  In 
some  gardens,  however,  it  is  with  difliculty  that  a 
clevn  and  even  sample  can  be  secured  on  account 
of  the  ravages  of  the  grub,  which  on  some  soils  is 
very  prevalent.  On  other  soils,  .'igain,  even  it  not 
devastated  by  the  grub,  good  Carrots  cannot  be 
grown.  This  generally  happens  in  those  old  gar- 
dens which  are  over  rich  in  humus.  In  these  cases 
a  dressing  of  fresh-slaked  lime  pointed  into  the 
soil  previous  to  sowing  would  mend  matters  con- 
siderably. Where  the  grub  is  prevalent  drastic 
measures  should  already  have  been  taken,  to  be 
followed  up  now  by  working  into  the  surface  a 
good  dressing  of  burned  garden  refuse,  also  soot  and 
salt,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  about  an  ounce  to  the 
square  yard.  Recently  manured  soil  is  not  suit- 
able for  Carrots,  this  causing  the  roots  to  become 
forkeJ.  Any  time  from  now  up  till  the  middle  of 
the  month  is  a  suitable  time  for  sowing,  the  latter 
date  on  cold  soils.  After  adding  the  correctives  men- 
tioned,lhe  surface  should  be  evenly  trodden  over, 
a  fairly  firm  seed-bed  being  very  desirable.  As 
regards  the  best  kinds  for  sowing,  the  Intermediate 
and  the  Stump  routed  are  the  best.  The  Altiing- 
ham  and  Long  Surrey  are  only  adapted  for  deep 
and  fertile  soils.  The  drills  should  be  dr.awn  out  a 
foot  apart,  but  an  e.xtra  '.i  inches  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage if  the  space  could  be  spared.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  I  hinly,  thick  sowing  of  Carrots  being 
a  decided  evil,  as  during  the  process  of  thinning 
those  left  behind  are  sure  to  be  more  or  less  in- 
jured. If  the  soil  should  be  at  all  lumpy,  a  little 
liner  soil  scattered  along  the  drills  will  ensure  more 
regular  germination. 

Parsley. — On  those  soils  where  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  it  will  succeed,  from  the  persistent 
habit  it  has  of  dying  away  through  the  ravages  of 
grub,  which  is  most  prevalent  on  light  soiU,  soot, 
burned  refuse  and  even  old  lime  rubbish  are 
good  correctives.  A  little  superphosphate,  also 
kainit.,  should  also  be  tried,  as  it  is  very  dis- 
appointing to  be  without  a  supply  of  Par- 
sley, the  more  so  when,  perhaps,  only  a  little 
distance  away  it  will  succeed  without"  ths  least 
trouble.  The  soil  having  been  got  into  a  fit  slate 
both  as  regards  its  fertility,  &o.,  the  surface  should 
be  equally  trodden  over,  as  a  firm  root-run  is  wh.it 
this  crop  delights  in.  Some  people,  when  thinning 
out  the  plants,  transplant  the  thinnings  for  succes- 
sion crops.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  the 
site  should  be  well  exposed  to  both  sunshine  and 
direct  light. 

Protecting  Asparagus  from  frost.— The 
sunny  d  lys  which  we  are  now  having,  although  the 
nights  are  cold,  will  certainly  take  due  effect  upon 
the  coldest  soils,  and  if  warm  rains  should  follow, 
Asparagus  will,  no  doubt,  be  considf  rably  earlier 
than  usual.  This  being  the  case,  and  as  soon  as 
the  heads  show  through  .and  there  is  the  likelihoo.l 
of  frost,  a  little  clean  litter  laid  lightly  over  the 
point.s  will  save  them.  In  those  cases  where  a 
length  of  bl.anched  stem  is  desirable,  this  is  best 
secured  by  placing  a  mound  of  leaf  soil  and  sand 
over  e.ach  crown.  This  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
heaping  soil  over  the  top-s  of  the  beds.  In  cutting, 
out  all  that  appe.ars,  large  aud  small,  the  larger 


being  sorted  out  for  cooking  and  the  smaller  for 

Asparagus  soup.  It  does  not  benefit  the  crowns  to 
leave  the  smaller  growl  hs,  as  these  prevent 
stronger  ones  from  pushing  up.  If  any  crowns 
are  known  to  be  weak,  do  not  cut  them  at  all  and 
mark  with  a  stick.  In  cutting  Asparagus,  it  is 
much  better  to  clear  the  heads  off  as  they  rise 
and  when  cutting  is  over  to  let  the  pl.ants  rise 
together,  except  in  isolated  cases  with  weak 
crowns,  and  with  which  it  is  much  better  to  forego 
cutting  for  a  season.  Hard  cutting,  having  the 
crowns  too  deep,  and  also  inadequate  feeding  are 
certainly  much  against  the  free  progress  of  Aspa- 
ragus. 

Fertilisers  for  Asparagus. — Just  as  fresh 
growth  is  commencing  a  litile  artificial  fertiliser 
will  be  of  benefit.  Salt  in  itself  is  good,  even  on 
heavy  land,  whatever  some  people  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  but  I  like  to  supplement  it  with  other 
commodities.  .Soot,  salt,  Peruvian  guano  in  equal 
quantities,  .and  sown  lightly  over  the  surf,ace  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  will  be  found 
a  great  aid  to  free  growth.  Fish  potash  guano  is 
also  excellent. 

BRO.iD  Beans. — The  early  sowings  of  the  Long- 
pod  section  should  now  be  followed  up  by  a  suc- 
cessional  one  of  Green  Windsor  or  some  other  .ap- 
proved type.  Select  a  strong  soil,  as  it  is  on  this 
that  Beans  thrive  the  best.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
double  rows  .alternately  G  inches  asunder,  the  rows 
also  being  quite  y  feet  or  4  feet  apart. 

A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  month  of  March  is  noted  for  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  weather  even  in  one  day.  April 
is  often  as  cold  as  March  and  quite  as  changeable, 
and  during  this  month  the  cultivator  is  prob.ably 
more  anxious  than  at  .any  other  season  of  the  year. 
The  sun  is  more  powerful  than  it  is  in  March,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  ventilators  well  in 
order  to  admit  enough  air.  and  the  blinds  are  let 
down  to  prevent  I  he  leaves  of  many  Orchids  from 
being  scalded.  By  and  by  it  becomes  cloudy,  and 
the  blinds  have  to  1)0  rolled  up  again.  There  miiy 
be  too  much  of  this  rolling  up  and  letting  down  of 
blinds,  and  the  man  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  the  work  knows  exactly  what  is  wanted,  and 
will  rather  put  on  less  ventilation  than  spend  the 
best  part  of  the  day  leavin.ff  his  work  to  roll  up 
and  let  down  blin<1.s.  There  is  no  need  to  alter 
tliem  for  very  trifiing  changes ;  a  black-looking 
cloud  may  obscure  the  sun,  and  things  look  as 
it  sunliglit  was  gone  for  the  day,  but  in  ten 
minutes  or  so  it  shines  out  brightly  again.  I'nder 
such  conditions  of  the  weather  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  ventilate  cautiously  .and  le.ave  the 
iilinds  down,  for  there  is  much  danger  of  the 
leaves  being  scalded  in  bursts  of  sunshine  if  the 
plants  are  exposed.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  fine 
large  specimen  of  Cattleya  labiata  Warneri  badly 
injured  by  scalding  in  the  spring  owing  to  rather 
free  exposure  to  the  sun  in  a  day  of  rapid  changes. 
The  leaves  bore  the  marks  for  several  years. 
Another  thing:  in  these  cold  April  days  .and  colder 
night-,  when  frost  may  set  in  all  too  suddenly,  we 
must  look  after  the  management  of  the  he.ating 
app.aratus.  The  houses  m.ay  lun  up  easily  by  sun- 
shine when  they  are  shut  up  in  the  afternoon  to 
15"  or  so  above  the  minimum  temperature  wilh  a 
keen  frost  wind  blowing,  and  to  prevent  a  sudden 
drop  when  the  sun  sinks  to  rest,  a  sharp  fire  may 
be  put  on,  banking  it  well  up  at  ten  o'clock.  The 
outsitle  temperature  is  generally  lowest  at  sunrise, 
and  here  the  mistake  is  often  made  if  the  houses 
are  low  of  filling  the  furnaces,  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  it  t.akes  longer  to  heat  the  pipes  when 
much  fuel  is  put  in  than  if  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity is  used.  The  right  way  to  do  if  the  fire  is  well 
burned  down  is  to  rake  out  any  clinkers  that  have 
gathered  round  the  bars,  draw  the  embers  together, 
put  a  small  quantity  of  fuel  over  them,  draw  out 
the  damper,  shut  the  furnace  door,  and  open  the 
ash-pit  door.  The  stoker  has  full  control  over  a 
small  fire,  and  if  the  sun  breaks  out  brightly  and 
continues  so,  it  is  easy  to  bank  up  the  fire  and  keep 
it  down  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  fire  cannot  be 


controlled  in  any  way  except  by  drawing  out  the 

glowing  fuel. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  now  in  the  houses. 
Some  plants  need  repotting  ;  any  needing  to  be 
done  in  the  cool  house  shoiUd  be  seen  to  this  month. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  matters  a  great  deal  as  to 
the  state  of  growth  the  plants  are  in  when  repot- 
ting such  things  as  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O. 
Pesciitorei,  O.  triumphans,  O.  hystrix,  and  others, 
but  if  a  choice  can  be  made,  it  is  better  to  do 
so  when  the  plants  have  started  to  grow  a  little. 
If  a  plant  has  become  exhausted  by  flowering  to 
that  exigent  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  shrunk,  it  is 
better  to  leave  them  so  until  they  have  plumped 
up  again.  When  a  plant  is  in  an  exhausted  state, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  recover  before  the  roots 
are  disturbed.,  Ada  auranliaca  has  flowered  well, 
and  would  li.ave  now  been  in  capital  condition  had 
it  not  been  necess,ary  to  cut  the  flower-spikes  for 
house  decoration.  It  is  all  very  well  to  have 
the  flower-spikes  of  .any  Orchids  a  long  time  upon 
the  plants,  but  this  luxury  is  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  vigour.  The  Ada  is  a  free-growing  pLant 
when  it  takes  well  to  the  cultural  conditions,  .and 
is  excellent  for  exhibition  owing  to  its  distinct 
colour.  Give  plenty  of  w<ater  when  the  plants  are 
in  growth.  The  Masdevallias  of  the  M  Harryana, 
M.  A'eitchiana,  and  M.  ignea  ty])es  are  now  throw- 
ing up  their  flowers  freely  or  are  in  bloom,  and 
should  .al.so  be  freely  w,atered.  The  surface  should 
be  covered  nearly  over  with  growing  Sphagnum, 
and  the  peat  used  should  be  of  good  quality.  The 
roots  run  amongst  the  peat  and  broken  pots  mixed 
with  it  when  the  Sph.ognum  Moss  has  nearly 
covered  the  surface,  but  they  do  not  thrive  so  well 
when  the  Moss  is  allowed  to  take  full  posses- 
sion. A  plant  we  value  greatly  in  the  cool 
house  is  a  good  variety  of  Maxi'laria  ve- 
nusta  grandiflora.  It  grows  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  forming  immense  masses  in  a  very  short 
period.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white  and  of 
good  form,  the  flowers  being  very  delicately  .'cented. 
For  cutting  I  prefer  them  to  those  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba.  The  Maxillaria  blooms  all  through 
the  winter  ;  we  get  jilenty  of  flowers  from  the 
large  pl.ants.  It  is  astonishing  what  an  immense 
number  of  bulbs  are  formed  during  the  growing 
season  ;  they  become  quite  crowded,  and  the  plants 
have  to  be  divided  Now  is  a  good  time  to  see  to 
the  repotting  of  them.  I  find  they  do  better  in  <a 
compost  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  peat  with 
Sphagnum  .added  than  in  hiam  alone,  or  in  peat  by 
itself.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  peat  is  the  right 
thing  for  almost  all  Orchids,  but  in  many  cases, 
and  this  is  one  of  them,  we  get  better  quality  by 
using  loam.  I  place  the  plants  of  it  at  the  coolest 
end  of  the  house.  Onci'lium  macranthum  suc- 
ceeds admirably  under  the  same  cool  and  mois>. 
conditions.  The  distinct  Odontoglossum  Edwarili 
thrives  admirably  under  the  same  comlitions  and 
is  very  regular  in  its  time  of  flowering,  needing  a 
fair  supply  of  water  all  the  year  round.  Repot 
the  plants  as  soon  as  they  st.art  to  grow  after 
flowering.  In  cold  weather  the  cool  house  should 
have  a  temper.ature  of  15°  at  the  lowest,  but  it  is 
better  to  keep  it  up  to  50°  as  a  minimum,  with  a 
rise  of  5°  or  10"  by  day.  The  Cattleya  bouse  has 
fallen  below  55°  on  very  cold  nights,  but  it  is 
better  not  t)  allow  it  below  this  point.  The  diy 
temperature  is  as  high  as  K0°  by  sun-heat.  'Ihe 
warmest  house  has  also  fallen  below  1)5°,  but  it 
gener.ally  ranges  between  that  and  70°  as  a  mini- 
mum. We  keep  the  temperature  up  to  75°  by  day 
without  sun-heat,  85°  with  the  sun. 

J,  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Plants  in  cold  frames  and  pits.— Every  nook 
and  corner  will  now  be  needed  for  one  kind  of 
plant  and  another;  in  order,  therefore,  to  make 
more  room  a  fair  number  of  plants  can  safely  be 
stood  out  of  doors  in  favour<able  positions. 

The  Chi.mney  Campanula  (C.  pyramid.alis)  is 
an  instance  of  this— in  fact  in  any  case  I  would 
prefer  to  let  the  plants  now  be  fully  exposed,  con- 
sidering that  in  some  places  they  are  safely 
wintered  outside,  although  I  would  personally  pie- 
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fer  not  to  run  the  risk.  Where  this  useful  old- 
fashioned  (lower  was  not  potted  at  I  he  latter  end 
of  last  season,  another  shift  will  now  he  needful 
for  plants  of  both  stages  (those  that  will  flower 
this  year  and  those  being  grown  on  for  the  ne.xt). 
Last  autumn  I  potted  some  that  were  extra 
vigorous  into  12-inch  pots  and  others  have  now 
followed  suit,  but  the  former  will  no  doubt  flower 
the  best,  and  I  suspect  with  more  branching 
spikes.  It  is  possible  to  shift  them  into  even 
larger  pots  with  success,  but  taken  all  in  ali  I 
think  r2-inch  pots  quite  large  enough  for  the 
greenhouse.  The  younger  plants  from  last  year's 
seed  sowing  have  been  wintered  in  -I^-incb  pots  ; 
these  will  now  take  (i-inch  and  8-inch  according  to 
their  vigour,  with  another  shift  later  on  where 
necessary.  The  soil  I  use  is  nearly  all  good 
loam,  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  a  few  handfuls 
of  bone  meal ;  failing  this  latter  ingredient,  some 
lime  rubble  would  be  an  assistance.  Firm  potting 
is  always  practised  ;  it  gives  the  best  results  in 
every  way.  Seeds  should  now  be  sown  if  not 
already  done,  a  cool  position  in  a  pit  or  frame 
being  the  best  place.  Where  the  plants  do  not 
flower  the  second  season  after  the  sowiog  of  the 
seed,  they  always  make  extra  fine  plants  the  next 
year. 

Stocks,  &c. — Where  the  Intermediates  or  Bromp- 
tons  have  been  up  to  now  in  cold  frames  there  will 
be  no  further  necessity  to  give  protection,  unless  it 
be  to  hasten  any  into  flower  in  pols  for  the  conser- 
vatory. The  forwardest  and  mo;t  promising  of 
those  stood  outside  will  possibly  now  need  a  shift 
for  the  s:ime  purpose  later  on  ;  for  this  work  the 
Intermediates  are  most  useful.  Spring-sown  Ten- 
weeks  now  fit  for  potting  three  plants  in  a  pot 
should  have  attention  before  they  draw  up  weak 
and  leggy  ;  4.'-inch  pots  are  large  enough,  no  furiher 
shift  being  needed.  These  should  be  watered  very 
carefully  until  fresh  root-action  has  fairly  set  in  ; 
even  then  watering  must  not  be  overdone.  In  the 
c.ise  of  autumn-sown  Intermediates,  I  have  only 
watered  twice  or  thrice  since  last  October.  Too 
much  water  for  Stocks  is  simply  ruinous,  save  when 
qui  e  pot-bound.  The  weaker  of  the  Intermediates 
a  id  all  the  Bromptons  m.iy  now  be  planted  out  of 
doors  to  save  any  further  trouble.  This  latter  sug- 
gestion should  also  be  followed  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance now  where  plants  for  the  open  borders 
have  for  greater  safety  been  wintered  in  cold  pits  ; 
this  will  save  attention  in  the  way  of  watering, 
itself  of  no  small  importance. 

Mignonette.—  Where  this  indispensable  plant 
has  been  through  the  winter  in  cool  pits,  more 
attention  will  now  be  required  in  the  way  of  water- 
ing ;  if  kept  at  all  on  the  dry  side  the  results  will 
soon  be  apparent  in  sickly-looking  foliage.  Plants 
that  are  now  showing  flower  should  have  assistance 
by  means  of  some  manurial  stimulant  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  I  have  never  found  anything  to 
give  better  results  than  Peruvian  guano.  It  is 
hardly  advisable  to  stand  these  forward  plants  out 
of  doors  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  later  ones  can  be 
so  treated  if  the  room  is  really  needed.  Spring- 
sown  stock  should  most  decidedly  be  retained 
under  cover,  the  best  place  being  upon  an  ash  bed 
and  near  the  glass  in  a  cold  frame.  Where  the 
early  sowing  has  not  proved  so  satisfactory  as  one 
would  desire,  another  should  be  made  at  once, 
whilst  in  any  case  if  there  be  a  surplus  stock  of 
p'auts.  they  may  with  advantage  be  turned  out  of 
pots  for  early  cutting. 

IjILIU.ms — Where  these  have  been  wintered  in 
coll  pits  and  fresh  growth  is  now  commencing, 
the  plants  should  be  gone  through  for  potting  or 
top-dressing  according  to  their  needs.  In  our 
case  we  hive  just  potted  a  number  of  plants 
freshly  imported  last  spring  and  then  potted 
singly  into  G-inch  pots,  now  into  one  size  larger. 
The  roots  of  these  were  not  in  any  case  disturbed, 
being  active  and  vigorous,  having  retained  their 
vitality  all  the  winter,  new  growth  now  just  com- 
mencing. These  are  now  stood  out  of  doors  under 
a  north  wall,  being  intended  for  late  autumn 
flowering  ;  the  sorts  are  varieties  of  L.  lancifolium. 
The  same  treatment  will,  however,  do  for  L. 
auratum  as  to  potting,  but  I  would  not  in  this 
case  give  them  such  a  cool  position  afterwards. 


Newly-imported  bulbs  of  either  these  or  any  other 
sort  that  have  been  potted  up  this  spring  should 
not  be  ventured  outside  yet  for  fear  of  any  excess 
of  moisture  whilst  there  are  but  few  roots.  If  they 
must  be  stood  outride,  it  will  be  better  to  mound 
over  the  pots  some  cocoa  fibre  or  other  material  to 
save  watering  as  well  as  to  throw  wet  off  during 
heavy  rains. 

Ciii:ys.\ntiii:mums. — These  will  still  occupy  a 
goodly  amount  of  space  in  pits  and  frames,  but  if 
hard  pushed  for  want  of  room  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  stand  them  outside  entirely  in  a  week's  time, 
providing  a  night  protection  by  means  of  mats  and 
stakes.  It  is  far  better  to  do  this  than  to  grow 
them  crowded  together  under  glass  to  their  com- 
plete disadvantage.  In  any  case  all  possible  venti- 
lation should  be  given  them,  for  the  hardier  they 
are  kept  the  better  will  be  the  after  results.  Pot- 
ting should  not  be  deferred  for  the  excuse  of  want 
of  room  ;  rather  than  do  this  I  would,  as  afore  sug- 
gested, stand  them  outside  once  and  for  all.  Late- 
struck  cuttings  will  be  all  the  better  for  having 
protection  a  little  longer,  but  growth  should  not  in 
this  ca=e  be  hastened  by  keeping  them  at  all  close. 

JAMES  Hudson. 


Trees  AND  Shrubs. 


JAPANESE  HOLLIES. 

,T.4i'.\N  and  Eastern  North  America  are  equally 
rich  in  species  of  Holly,  there  being  thirteen  or 
fourteen  in  each  of  the  two  regions.  In  Japan, 
however.  Hollies  grow  to  a  larger  size  than  they 
do  in  North  America,  there  being  eight  or  nine 
trees  in  this  genus  in  the  Mikado's  empire,  and 
only  four  in  tiie  United  States  ;  and  some  of  the 
Japanese  Hollies  are  much  larger  and  far  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  our  species.  The  most 
beautiful  of  them  all  is  certainly  the  southern 

Ilex  i^atii'olia,  an  evergreen  tree  now  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  gardens  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, where  it  was  first  carried  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  Although  a  native  of  Southern 
Japan,  Ilex  latifolia  appears  perfectly  at  home 
iu  Tokio,  where  it  is  often  seen  in  large  gar- 
dens and  tem[jle  grounds,  and  wliere  it  occa- 
sionally makes  a  tree  oO  feet  to  (>(!•  feet  in  height, 
with  a  straight  tall  trunk  covered  with  the  pale 
smooth  bark  whicli  is  found  on  those  of  most 
plants  of  this  genus.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
(>  inches  long  and  3  inches  or  4  inches  broad, 
and  are  very  thick,  dark  green,  and  exceedingly 
lustrous.  Tlie  large  scarlet  fruit  of  this  tree, 
which  does  not  ripen  until  the  late  autumn  or 
early  winter  months,  and  which  is  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  remains  on  the  branches 
until  the  beginning  of  the  following  summer. 
Ilex  latifolia  is  jirobably  the  handsomest  broad- 
leaved  evergreen  tree  that  grows  in  the  forests 
of  Japan,  not  only  on  account  of  its  brilliant 
abundant  fruit,  but  also  ou  account  of  the  size 
and  character  of  its  ffjliage.  It  may  be  expected 
to  prove  hardy  in  Washington,  and  will  certainly 
flourish  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  (iulf 
States. 

Ilex  Integra  is  also  a  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinctly desirable  ornamental  tree,  often  culti- 
vated in  the  temple  gardens  of  Japan,  where  it 
frequently  reaches  a  height  of  30  feet  or  40 
feet.  The  leaves  are  3  inches  or  4  inches  long, 
and  apparently  quite  entire.  The  fruit,  which 
is  rather  long  stalked,  is  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  very  showy  during  the  winter. 
Avariety  of  this  species  (var.  leucoclada,Maxm.), 
a  shrub  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  with  narrower 
leaves  and  smaller  fruit,  is  a  northern  form, 
growing  as  far  north  as  Southern  Yezo.  On 
Mount  Hakkoda,  near  Aomori,  I  found  this 
plant  in  full  flower  and  with  ripe  fruit  ou  the 
'2nd  of  October,  and  secured  a  supply  of  the 


seeds,  so  that  its  hardiness  can  be  tested  in  the 
Nortliern  States.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that,  although  this  plant  and  several 
other  broad-leaved  evergreen  .shrubs,  including 
two  or  three  species  of  Holly,  grow  in  Japan  in 
a  higher  latitude  than  Massachusetts,  they  are 
protected,  as  Maximowicz  has  already  pointed 
out,  during  the  winter  by  an  undisturbed  cover- 
ing of  snow,  and  are  not  expo.sed,  therefore,  to 
the  changes  of  climate  which  endanger  the  ex- 
istence of  many  plants  in  Eastern  America. 
In  Japan,  moreo\er,  plants  do  not  suffer  from 
the  summer  and  winter  droughts,  which  often 
sap  their  vitality  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  are  often  more  directly  responsible  for 
the  api)areut  want  of  hardiness  of  many  plants 
than  inten.se  winter  cold.  A  third  Jajianese 
evergreen  species, 

Ilex  rotunda,  is  also  occasionally  cultivated 
by  the  Japanese,  although  I  only  saw  two  or 
three  specimens  of  it  ;  these  were  hand.some 
trees,  30  feet  to  40  feet  in  height,  with  well- 
formed  trunks  1"2  inches  to  13  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  very  dark 
green  and  lustrous,  although  neither  thick  nor 
very  coriaceous.  The  fruit  is  smalhr  than  that 
of  the  two  species  already  mentioned. 

Ilex  pedunculosa  is  exceedingly  common  on 
the  Nagasendo,  the  great  central  mountain  road 
of  Japan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kisogawa.  This 
plant  is  sometimes  a  shrub  2  feet  or  3  feet  in 
height,  and  is  sometimes  20 feet  or  30  feet  high, 
when  it  is  a  well-formed  tree,  with  a  narrow, 
round-tojjped  head.  The  steins  of  the  flower- 
clusters,  from  which  is  derived  its  specific  name 
and  which  are  longer  than  the  leaves,  give  this 
plant  its  greatest  charm,  for  they  hold  the  large 
bright  red  fruit,  which  is  solitary,  or  arranged 
in  clusters  of  three  or  four,  well  outside  the 
leaves,  giving  to  the  plants  a  peculiar  and  beau- 
tiful appearance  in  the  autumn.  Occasionally 
a  tree  of  this  species  was  seen  in  the  garden  of 
an  inn  on  the  Nagasendo,  but  it  is  evidently 
little  known  or  cultivated  in  Japan,  and  appa- 
rently has  not  been  introduce<l  into  western 
gardens.  Ilex  j)edunculosa  will  certainly  flourish 
iu  Western  and  Southern  Europe,  and  I  am  not 
without  hojie  that  it  will  survive  and  possibly 
thrive  in  the  Northern  United  States,  as  in 
Japan  it  is  found  at  high  elevations  in  a  region 
of  excessive  winter  cold. 

Ilex  crenata  is  the  most  widely  distributed 
and  the  most  abundant  of  the  Japanese  Hollies 
with  persistent  leaves  ;  this  plant  is  abundant  in 
Hokkaido,  on  the  foothills  of  Mount  Hakkoda, 
and  on  the  sandy  barrens  near  tlifl'u,  on  the 
Tokaido  ;  and  I  found  it  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  empire  which  I  visited.  It  is  usually  a 
low,  much-branched  rigid  shrub,  .">  feet  or  4  feet 
high,  but  in  cultivation  it  not  infrequently  rises 
to  the  height  of  20  feet  and  assumes  the  habit 
of  a  tree  not  unlike  the  Box  in  general  appear- 
ance. The  leaves,  which  are  light  green  and 
very  lustrous,  vary  considerably  in  size  and 
shape,  although  they  are  rarely  more  than  an 
inch  long.  The  black  fruit  is  produced  in  great 
l)rofusion  and  in  the  autumn  adds  materially  to 
tlie  beauty  of  the  plant.  This  is  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  the  Hollies  with  the  Japanese.  Va- 
rieties with  variegated  leaves  are  common  and 
apparently  much  esteemed.  Ilex  crenata  and 
several  of  its  varieties,  with  variegated  foliage, 
were  introduced  into  western  gardens  many 
years  ago  and  are  occasionally  cultivated,  al- 
though the  value  of  this  plant  as  an  under- 
shrub  appeal's  to  be  hardly  known  or  appre- 
ciated outside  of  Japan.  (_)f  the  broad-leaved 
Japanese  evergreens  I  have  the  most  hope  of 
success  with  Ilex  crenata  in  this  climate,  and 
if  it  proves  really  hardy  it  will  be  a  most  useful 
addition  to  our  shrubberies. 
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Ilex  Si'ueroki,  another  evergreen  species 
quite  unknown,  I  believe,  in  gardens,  may  be 
expected  to  thrive  in  Europe,  and  possibly  in 
the  Northern  United  States,  as  it  is  an  in- 
habitant of  Southern  Yezo  and  Northern 
Hondo,  where  on  Mount  Hakkoda  I  found 
it  in  fruit,  and  was  able  to  secure  a  supply  of 
the  seeds.  It  is  a  spreading  bush  5  feet  or 
(J  feet  high,  and  bears  bright  scirlet  long- 
stalked  solitary  fruit  half  an  inch  iu  diameter. 
Ilex  Suderoki  is  an  unusually  handsome  plant 
in  the  autumn  and  of  considerable  promise. 
Of  the  section  of  the  genus  with  deciduous 
leaves  (Prinos),  represented  in  Eastern  North 
America  by  the  familiar  Black  Alder,  Ilex 
verticillata  of  our  northern  swamps,  and  by  the 
arborescent  Ilex  Slonticola  of  tlie  Alleghany 
Mountains,  there  are  several  siiecies  in  Japan. 
The  largest  of  these. 

Ilex  m.vcikii'oha,  is  widely  distributed,  l)ut 
not  a  common  plant.  I  saw  it  on  the  cliffs  at 
Mororan  on  the  shores  of  Volcano  Day,  on  the 
hills  above  Nikko,  and  on  the  flanks  of  Mount 
Koma-Ga-Take,  in  t'entral  Japan,  although  only 
a  single  plant  in  eacli  of  these  widely  se|mrated 
localities.  Ilex  macropoda  is  a  round-headed 
tree  20  feet  to  ;iO  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  a  well- 
shaped  handsome  tree.  The  leaves  assume  a 
briglit  clear  yellow  colour  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  form  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
bright  red  long-stalked  fruit,  which,  although 
not  very  large,  is  exceedingly  aliumlant.  Ilex 
macropoda  grows  not  only  far  north,  as  Pro- 
fessor Miyabe  has  recently  written  me  of  its 
di-'covery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sapparo, 
but  in  the  most  exposed  situitious  and  at  high 
elevations  ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
wliy  it  should  not  thrive  in  our  Northern  States, 
where  it  may  be  expected  to  add  consideral)ly 
to  the  beauty  of  shrubberies  in  the  autumn 
atid  early  winter.  A  much  more  common  plant 
than  Ilex  macropoda  is 

Ilex  Siemdliu,  although  this  species  does  not 
reach  Hokkaido  or  ascend  to  high  elevations  on 
the  mountains  of  Hondo.  It  much  resembles 
our  North  American  Ilex  verticillata  and  Ilex 
hevigata,  although  much  less  beautiful  thau 
either  of  tliese  species,  the  fruit  being  smaller 
and  less  highly  coloured.  Ilex  Sieboldi  is  a 
tall  spreading  shrub,  very  common  in  low 
grounds  and  near  the  borders  of  streams,  with 
slender  stems  often  12  feet  or  15  feet  high, 
and  small  scirlet  fruit  clustered  on  the  short 
lateral  spur-like  branchlets.  In  the  autumn 
the  leafless  branches  of  this  shrub  covered 
with  fruit  are  sold  in  immense  quantities  in 
the  streets  of  Tokio  for  the  decoration  of 
dwelling-houses,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
admirably  suited,  as  the  berries  remain  on  the 
branches  and  retain  their  colour  for  a  long 
timi.  Ilex  Sieboldi  was  introduced  many  years 
ago  into  American  gardens  by  the  late  Thomas 
Hogg.  It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  tlie  Arnold 
Arboretum,  where  it  now  Howers  and  produces 
its  fruit  every  year.  As  an  ornamental  plant, 
however,  it  is  less  desirable  than  the  related 
American  species,  and  it  will  probably  only  be 
cultivated  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  as  a 
curiosity,  or  in  botanic  gardens. 

The  other  Japanese  Hollies  with  deciduous 
leaves,  Ilex  serrata,  which  is  closely  related  to 
and  resembles  Ilex  Sieboldi,  and  Hex  genicu- 
lata,  a  rare  shrub  of  the  high  mountains,  with 
black  fruit,  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find. 
— S.,  in  Garden  mid  Fond. 


Azalea    amoena  is    sometimes  spoken  of  as 
Lender,  but  one  cannot   lind  any  reason  for  such 


statements  unless  in  the  very  coldest  districts  of 
England.  Middlesex  is  not  a  particularly  warm 
county,  but  in  several  gaidens  we  have  vi^ited 
lately  in  this  county  tlje  shrub  has  withstood  re- 
cent winters  without  the  slightest  protection.  A 
bed  at  Kew  in  full  exposure  is  conspicuous  for  I  he 
splendid  healtli  of  the  plants,  now  bristling  with 
flower-buds.  Lilies  are  planted  amongst  the  little 
shrubs  for  protection  to  their  rising  stems  in  spring, 
and  contrast  to  the  green  base  of  foliage  when  in 
flower. 

Forsythia  intermedia  is  a  somewhat  rare 
shrub,  intermediate  between  ¥.  suspensa  and  1\ 
virirlissima,  but  as  tlie^e  are  very  closely  related, 
those  who  do  not  know  the  form  called  intermedia 
will  probably  think  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
get  a  very  distinct  cross  between  the  two  kinds. 
But  F.  interme.iia  is  well  worth  making  a  note  of. 
It  is  earlier  in  bloom  linn  V.  viiidissima  and  erect 
in  habit,  but  not  so  stitl,  the  flowers  being  very 
brilliant,  freely  produced,  and  miking  a  gloiious 
show  of  yellow  colour.  It  should  b3  grouped 
boldly  to  get  the  full  effect  of  its  fiower-s  and 
being  so  erect,  yet  siireading  out  somewhat,  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  jiarents  in  fact,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  forming  a  good  mass.  We  noticed  it 
in  full  bloom  a  few  days  ago  in  the  arboretum  at 
Kew  growing  by  the  .side  of  V.  suspensa  and  I'', 
viridissima.  Then  one  can  see  clearly  the 
difference.  The  last-mentioned  was  only  in  bud, 
but  F.  suspensa  and  ¥.  intermedia  were  in  fullest 
beauty. 

Dirca  palustris. — Among  the  numerous  spe- 
cimens of  flowering  shrubs  shown  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  from  Kew  Gar- 
dens was  this  Dirca,  the  liCather  Wood  of  the 
United  Stales.  It  is  now-a-days  very  uncommon, 
though  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  more 
than  a  century  ago.  The  Leather  Wood  forms  a 
much-branched,  compact  bush,  seldom  more  than 
a  couple  of  feet  high  and  bearing  a  certain  amount 
ot  resemblance  to  its  near  allies,  the  Daphnes.  The 
bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  of  a  decided  yellowish 
tinge,  while  the  ]iendulous  stamens,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  little  tufts  over  the  leafless  twigs,  are  ot 
the  same  colour.  The  oljlong-shaped  leaves,  which 
are  produced  later  on,  have  also  a  tinge  of  yellow. 
A  deep,  fairly  moist  soil  of  a  peaty  nature  suits 
this  Dirca  the  best,  though  it  will  succeed  in  sandy 
loam  if  not  dried  up  during  the  summer. — T. 

Fabiana  imbricata.— This  beautiful  Chilian 
shrub,  alluded  to  on  page  21li,  is  not  hardy  in  the 
London  district,  for  even  if  trained  to  a  wall,  it 
suffers  greatly  unless  the  winter  is  exceptionally 
mild,  and  if  severe  it  is,  as  a  rule,  killed  outright. 
At  the  best  it  can  only  be  considered  hardy  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England.  Fine  examples  of  it 
are  to  be  seen  along  the  southern  co:ists,  and  it 
will  also  thrive  when  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea. 
Lender  such  conditions  I,  a  few  years  ago,  observed 
a  grand  specimen  of  it  at  Sidmouth,  in  Devonshire. 
This  Fabiana  certainly  merits  all  that  can  be  said 
in  praise  of  its  beauty  when  in  flower,  and  as  it 
can  be  easily  pro|iagatcd  and  is,  therefore,  to  be 
obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  no  harm  will  be  done  in 
testing  its  hardiness,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  T.  W. 
Erie's  specimens,  it  may  resist  the  frost  better  than 
would  be  anticipated.— T. 

Khododendron  Early  Gem.— This  Rhodo- 
dendron, which  was  very  noticeable  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  March  H,  is 
a  most  desirable  variety  either  for  flowering  under 
glass  or  in  the  open  ground.  It  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  at  their  Coombe  Wood  Nursery 
now  some  years  ago.  for  it  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  in  1874.  It  is  the  result  of  inter- 
crossing the  hybrid  R.  prrccox  and  the  deep-col 
oured  form  of  R.  dahuricum,  which  leads  to  a  very 
complicated  relationship,  for  R.  pra;cox  is  itself  a 
hybrid  between  R.  ciliatum  and  R.  dahuricum.  R. 
Early  Gem  is  of  a  neat  bushy  habit,  while  the 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  great  profusion,  are  of 
a  rosy  purple  hue.  Like  I  he  parents,  it  can  be 
forced  early  into  bloom  with  very  little  trouble, 
while  in  the  open  ground,  if  it  is  so  situated  as  to 
be  protected  to  a  certain  extent  Iroin  late  spring 
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frosts,  it  is  a  valuable  early-flowering  shrub.  A 
group  of  the.se  dwarfer-growing  early-flowered 
Rhododendrons,  vi'?.,  R.  d.ahuricum  in  its  two  dis- 
tinct forms,  R.  pra3SOX,  and  R.  Early  Gem,  will  if 
untouched  by  frost  supply  a  bright  bit  of  colour  at 
a  time  when  most  outdoor  shrubs  are  still  dor- 
mant.—T. 

Ivy  carpets. — It  is  really  remarkable  to  find 
how  well  the  common  Ivy  will  thrive  when  planted 
to  form  carpets  beneath  the  Pinus  tribe.  I  wish, 
in  referring  to  this  matter,  to  support  the  conclu- 
sions put  forth  by  "  A.  H."  When  at  Farnham 
Castle  a  few  weeks  since,  I  noticed  there  that  the 
gardener  had  planted  beneath  some  large  spread- 
ing Cedars  of  Lebanon  common  Ivy  thickly.  Just 
prior  to  that  1  had  specially  noticed  at  Norljiton 
Hall,  Kingston,  one  or  mo;e  exceedingly  per- 
fect carpets  of  this  kind,  also  beneath  Cedars, 
thus  showing  that  Ivy  will  thrive  where  many  other 
hardy  carpet  plants  will  die.  Ivy  may  be  utilised 
to  good  advantage  in  a  score  of  ways,  especially 
for  the  covering  up  of  bare  places  beneath  trees 
where  shrubs  have  been  exterminated,  or  sloping 
banks  that  will  hardly  carry  a  coating  of  Moss,  if 
the  commonest  and  hardiest  of  kinds  be  employed. 
No  doubt  it  is  best  to  make  cuttings,  get  plants 
rooted  freely  from  them  and  then  plant  them 
whilst  young  wiiere  to  permanently  remain. — A.  D. 

A  noteworthy  tree  in  flower  now  is  Prunus 
Pissardi,  and  it  is  in  bloom  in  several  of  our  lead- 
ing English  nurseries.  A  group  of  it  is  more 
efl'ective  than  a  single  specimen,  the  white 
flowers  against  the  bronzy  chocolate  tone  of 
the  young  leaves  making  a  rich  contrast.  It  is 
a  variety  of  the  Cherry  Plum,  and  is  as  pretty  in 
spring  as  at  any  season  of  the  year.  As  the 
summer  lengthens  the  leafage  deepens  in  colour, 
until  it  becomes  almost  black,  whilst  the  fruits  are 
d.irk  crimson.  A  coloured  plate  was  given  of  it  in 
Tirii  G.MIDEN  September  in,  1.187,  and  although 
this  variety  is  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction, it  has  become  fairly  common.  When 
planting,  however,  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary, 
as  one  does  not  want  too  much  of  such  a  tree,  so 
pronounced  is  its  distinctive  leaf-colouring.  As 
in  the  case  of  variegated  plants,  a  few  examples 
or  a  group  are  sutticient. 

Prunus  triloba  is  bristling  with  bloom  on  a 
sunny  wall  at  Kew,  and  if  we  get  a  few  bright  days 
will  be  a  sheet  of  flower.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  was 
given  in  The  Gauden  of  Octobers,  1885.  Although 
well  known  by  name,  it  is  scarce  ;  at  least  not  so 
freely  planted  as  one  might  expect,  considering  its 
distinct  beauty.  Few  wall  trees  are  more  beautiful, 
and  although  it  may  be  grown  as  a  bush,  it  is  against 
a  wall,  as  at  Kew,  that  one  gets  the  profuse  display  of 
flowers,  each  semi-double,  quite  rosette-shaped,  and 
delicate  rose  in  colour,  varying,  however,  somewhat, 
approaching  occasionally  pure  white. 

Cassandra  calyculata.  — This  little  North 
American  .shrub,  even  when  in  full  flower,  is  not 
particularly  showy,  but  it  possesses  one  very  desir- 
able feature,  and  that  is  the  drooping  wax-like 
blossoms  are  not  affected  by  frosts  sufficiently 
severe  to  work  havoc  with  most  shrubs  that  are 
then  in  flower.  Thus  during  the  present  season  the 
mild  weather  experienced  throughout  the  month 
of  I'ebruary  and  the  early  part  of  March  was  very 
favourable  to  the  different  early-flowering  shrubs, 
with  the  result  that  in  many  cases  there  was  a 
greater  wealth  of  blossoms  than  has  been  the  case 
for  years.  With  the  sharp  frosts  that  set  in  after 
the  middle  of  March  was  passed,  combined  with 
hot  sun.shine  during  the  day,  the  flowers  were  in 
the  case  of  many  subjects  quite  killed.  Among 
those  that  suflrered  most  may  be  mentioned  Rhodo- 
dendron prajcox  and  R.  dahuricum,  Andromeda 
japonica,  and  the  Daphnes,  while  Andromeda 
floribunda  suffered  but  sligh'ly,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Forsythias,  while  at  the  same  time 
this  Cassandra  and  the  littJe  Eiica  oarnea  were 
untouched.  The  white  form  of  this  Erica  had, 
however,  in  its  most  exposed  parts  some  of  the 
blos.soms  discoloured. — T. 

Berberis  Aquifolium  as  a  specimen.- Those 

who   have   not   seen   this  growing  in  an  isolated 
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position  on  Gra^s  cannot  appreciate  its  singular 
beauty  as  compared  with  tliat  in  tlie  shrubbery 
borders  in  a  mass.  Growing  alone  where  it  has 
opportunities  for  full  development,  it  is  indeed  a 
worthy  object  for  a  lawn.  Close  to  where  I  write 
a  bush  of  it  fully  7  feet  in  diameter  is  growing. 
It  receives  no  pruning  whatever;  the  growth  is 
free,  yet  symmetrical,  although  loose,  and  the 
quantity  of  Uowers  it  piO[luces  every  year  is  mar- 
vellous. Again,  in  the  autumn  when  the  leaves 
assume  the  bronzed  hue  common  to  this  plant  the 
effect  is  very  fine. — E.  M. 

A  happy  combination.— I  recently  saw  a 
charming  combination  of  colour  effected  with  two 
hardy  climbers,  a  small-leaved  silver  variegated 
Ivy  and  t'rat:vgus  I'yracantha.  The  wall  was 
covered  with  the  Ivy,  and  over  this  was  trained 
the  Oialsgus.     The  scarlet  berries  of  the  latter 


buxifolia.  These  evergreen  Barberries  all  form 
very  ornamental  flowering  shrubs,  mist  of  which 
are  at  their  best  during  the  spring,  though  some- 
times Darwin's  Barberry  will  produce  an  autumn 
crop  of  bloom.  The  deep  purple  berries,  too, 
which  ripen  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  im- 
part an  additional  fea'ure  to  it.  The  principal 
evergreen  kinds  in  our  gardens  are  B.  Darwini,  B. 
empetrifolia,  a  low-growing,  somewhat  spreading 
bu,~h  with  small  narrow  leaves  and  golden  yellow 
blossoms;  B.  stenophylla,  a  hybrid  between  these 
two;  B.  congestiflora  hakeoiJes,  a  very  curious  up- 
right sturdy  growing  shrub  with  large  roundish 
leaves,  well  furnished  on  the  ed.;es  with  proiuinent 
spines.  The  llowers  are  golden  yellow,  as  in  the 
others.  The  Himalayan  B.  Wallichiana,  with  its 
lemon-coloured  blossoms,  is  another  to  be  especially 
mentioned,  while  the  little  B.  concinna  from  the 


Flowers  of  Francoa  niinof'a  {Bridal  ]Vretil}i)  itt  a  vase. 


contrasted  well  with  the  background  of  while  and 
green.  The  silver-leaved  Ivies  being  neat  in  growth, 
there  is  no  risk  of  the  Crata!gus  being  hidden,  as 
might  be  the  case  if  other  kinds  of  Ivies  were 
employed.— E.  M. 

Berberis  dulcis. — Of  the  various  evergreen 
Earbenies  that  are  natives  of  South  America  the 
finest  is  undoubtedly  1!.  D.irwini,  but  whether 
more  beautiful  than  the  hybrid  B.  stenophylla  is 
at  least  an  open  question.  Though  B.  dulcis  is 
not  nearly  so  showy  as  either  of  the  above,  it  is 
still  a  h.andsome  shrub,  and  possesses  the  merit  of 
flowering  earlier  in  the  season  than  either  of  the 
two  herein  .mentioned.  It  forms  a  free  growing 
bush  0  feet  or  s  feet  high,  clothed  with  small  very 
deep  green  leaves  of  a  hard  leathery  te.xture,  while 
the  blooms,  which  are  solitary,  are,  nevertheless, 
borne  in  great  profusion,  and  being  suspended  on 
unusually  long  stalks,  they  are  thus  rendered  es- 
pecially noticeable.  In  colour  the  blooms  are  of  a 
clear  bright  yellow— a  very  effective  tint,  and 
quite  distinct  from  the  orange  hue  of  B.  Darwini. 
B.  dulcis  is  also  known  by  the  specific  name  of 


same  region  is.  during  mild  winters,  nearly  ever- 
green in  character. — T. 


FRANCOA  RAMOSA. 

(liRIIHL    \VIIE,\T1I.) 

This  is  not  grown  so  much  as  it  deserves.  It 
is  very  useful  on  account  of  its  light,  feathery 
spikes  of  bloom,  which  are  produced  in  abund- 
ance during  the  summer  months,  and  being 
white  are  valuable  for  cutting.  It  is  much 
hardier  than  is  often  supposed.  I  keep  the 
plants  in  cold  frames,  not  even  plunged,  and 
do  not  lose  one.  I  have  kept  it  on  sheltered 
rockwork  without  any  protection  whatever 
damp  acts  more  injuriously  than  cold.  It  is  a 
raijiil  grower,  and  requires  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  growing  season.  Seed  may  be  sown  in 
the  autumn  or  early  spring.  I  prefer  autumn, 
as  then  the  plants  are  of  a  good  size  by  the  fol- 
lowing season  and  bloom  freely.     If  sown  in 


autumn  it  .should  be  suthciently  early  to  gtt  the 
plants  pricked  off  into  3-inch  pots,  wintering  in 
a  cold  frame.  Division  may  also  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  plants  commence  to  grow,  giving 
them  good  loam  and  rough  peat,  potting  firmly. 
In  poor  soil  some  manure  in  a  decayed  or  dry 
state  should  be  mi.xed  with  the  soil.  Seedlings 
should  get  a  sandy  compost  and  a  temperature 
of  G0°  for  a  time,  then  gradually  be  given  cooler 
treatment.  The  plants  seed  freely  in  the 
autumn,  so  that  fresh  stock  is  soon  obtained. 
It  is  well  to  raise  a  fresh  batch  either  by  divi- 
sion or  from  seed  at  least  every  three  years, 
discarding  the  older  plants.  I  grow  the  large 
plants  in  8-iuch  pots.  The  seedlings  the  first 
season  are  flowered  in  41-inch  pots,  being  given 
a  shift  the  next  year.  There  is  another  variety 
named  F.  appendiculata  with  pale  red  .spikes, 
but  I  consider  it  of  less  value  than  F.  ramo.sa 
and  not  nearly  so  free  blooming.  Another  kind 
named  F.  sonchifoliawith  pink  petals  is  a  pretty 
variety,  but  neither  so  useful  nor  free  blooming 
as  F.  ramosa.  G.   Wvthes. 


Rose  Garden. 


HYBRID  SWEET  IIRIKRS. 

I  WAS  si-eatly  interested  in  the  article  on 
Lord  Penzance's  liyLrid  Sweet  Brier  Roses 
whicli  appeared  on  p.  40  of  the  ctirront  volume. 
The  possibilities  in  tiiis  line  of  crosses  seem 
very  promising,  and  the  now  race  of  Roses 
tlui.s  produced  wjll  be  of  great  value.  Who 
can  love  Nature  witli  all  hei  lavish  wealtli 
of  plant  life  and  not  be  charmed  with  the 
simple  and  poetic  Eglantine  tliat  grows  so 
freely  in  every  field  and  copse  ?  What 
wooer  of  the  J\Iuses  has  failed  to  jjay  tribute 
to  this  sweet  leaved  Rose  1  —  "  tlie  rain- 
scented  Eglantine" — the  plant  to  w-hicli  the 
snn  itself  pays  homage  by  "  counting  its 
dewy  rosary  "  on  it  every  morning,  and  yet  I 
like  the  simple  term  "Sweet  Brier"  used  in 
its  designation.  It  is  so  suggestive  of  the 
])Iant,  and  then  if  we  call  it  Sweet  Brier 
Rose,  we  quite  cover  all  its  features. 

Now  in  this  cross  with  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual strain,  see  what  we  get :  charming 
shades  of  cnlour,  sweet-scented  foliage,  per- 
petual free-blooming,  fine  fragrant  flowers, 
and  a  Iiardy  i)lant  tliat  is  easily  propagated 
and  free  from  mildew  and  other  annoy- 
ing diseases.  That  the  hybiids  obtained 
so  far  show  scant  tendency  to  an  in- 
creased number  of  petals  in  the  flowers 
is  not  conclusive  to  my  mind,  and  I  certainly 
look  for  dilferent  results  in  future  experi- 
ments, in  spite  of  the  strong  native  charac- 
teristics so  predominant  in  the  Sweet  Brier. 
But  why  mii?t  so  many  of  our  Roses,  or 
flowers  of  any  kind  for  that,  be  so  very 
double  to  make  them  beautiful  and  attractive  1 
Nature,  if  left  alone,  rarely  if  ever  makes 
flowers  that  way.  Man  must  step  in  with 
his  superior  knowledge,  his  delicate  tools  and 
jiis  skill,  and  interrupt  Nature.  Is  there  not 
a  simplicity  and  grace  of  form  and  outline 
presented  to  the  eye  by  a  single  Rose  or 
other  flower  that  are  totally  absent  in  the 
dnuble  llowerof  any  plant?  A  (hmlile  flower 
is  an  unnatural  thing  on  the  whole.      We  see 
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in  it-  a  violation  of  one  of  Nature's  primary 
laws.  Her  siinple.st  method  of  rejiroduction  is 
intevfereJ  with  or  wholly  pvevented,  and 
how  natural  is  it  that  she  should  ])rotest,  as 
we  see  in  thi;  persistent  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  original  form  of  inHore.scence.  But 
the  people  like  unnatural  things,  whether 
through  ignorance,  misc'iuception,  or  bad 
training.  We  all  like  to  see  fvdl,  double 
flowers.  The  trouble  is  that  so  very  few  are 
fond  of  single  flowers,  or  are  willing  to  tole- 
rate them  at  all.  In  tliis  lies  the  evil  of  the 
present  trend  of  public  taste  in  the  floral 
realm,  as  it  seems  to  me.  Now  tlie  little 
wild  Rose  (Austrian  IJricr),  with  its  five 
simple  little  pink  jietuls  and  attractive  sta- 
mens, is  a  charmingly  beautiful  little  flower 
to  me,  and  I  like  to  wear  it  in  my  coat.  The 
native  Sweet  Brier  and  the  rugosa  type  are 
also  great  favourites  of  mine. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  see  any  of  these 
charming  wild  Roses  "  improveil "  out  of 
existence,  it  is  indeed  a  [ilrasure  to  cjnimend 
such  enthusiastic  labonr  as  that  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  Lord  Penzance,  and 
I  want  to  lielp  rejoice  over  his  signal  success, 
hoping  soon  to  see  some  of  these  new  hybrid 
Briers  in  this  country. 

The  superior  results  obtained  liy  crossing 
upon  the  native  Brier  instead  of  the  hybrid 
plant  are,  of  course,  natural  and  cpiite  fortunate, 
as  the  production  of  seed  is  much  more  cer- 
tain in  the  former  case.  Here  again  we  see 
that  the  more  closely  we  keep  to  Nature  the 
better  we  succeed.  Surely  the  sweet-scented 
foliage  of  the  Brier  is  a  very  desirable  feature 
to  retain.  The  foliage  of  a  Rose,  or  any  other 
flower  in  fact,  is  only  second  in  importance  to 
the  flower  itself  and  always  grci  with  it. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  is  happily  now 
more  generally  admitted  and  regarded  than 
formerly,  as  the  demand  for  long  stems  and 
vigorous  leaves  with  cut  flowers  fully  attests. 
The  bright-coloured  heps  or  fruits  which  suc- 
ceed the  flowers  of  the  native  Roses  are  also 
very  attractive  and  desirable. 

Much  interest  will  surely  be  awakened  by 
the  publication  of  the  beautiful  plati.'  and  the 
very  co)nprehensive  and  instructive  article 
with  it.  ( llhers  will  be  induced  to  make 
similar  experiments!,  among  which  1  hope  to 
be  numlicied.  II.  IIicnuricks. 

Aiiiij-'^/iiii,  N.  Y. 


Niphetos  Rose.— Beyond  all  otlier.s  this  is 
still  the  favourite  Tea  Kose  to  furnish  white  buds 
for  market.  It  bids  fair,  in  spite  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  other  white  varieties,  to  remain  the 
favourite  for  along  time.  Mr.  Wells  grows  Niphe- 
tos  largely  under  gla.ss  at  Earl.swood.  In  one  house 
a  bed  3  feet  wide  is  planted  with  it,  the  plants 
being  3  feet  apart.  The  plants  are  very  hard 
pruned  early  in  the  winter,  then  started  in  Febru- 
ary, they  begin  to  give  buds  in  March,  and  keep 
up  acocstant  succession  lo  October,  by  vvhiih  time 
both  sides  of  the  span  roof  are  full  of  growth. 
Moderate  dressings  of  manure  and  liberal  water- 
ings are  given. — I). 

Boses  liable  to  mildew.— All  the  Koses  men- 
tioned by  ■'  R."  on  p.  227  as  being  specially  liable 
to  attacks  of  mildew  have  proved  the  same  with 
me,  but  one  kind  that  does  not  appear  in  the  list 
has  been  even  worse  in  this  respect,  although  be- 


longing to  a  class— the  Dijon  Teas— that  enjoys 
comparative  immunity  from  the  pest;.  The  kind  is 
Mme.  Berard.  If  planted  in  an  aspect  at  all  sunnv 
or  hot  it  is  very  rjuickly  attacked,  and  as  1  had 
several  large  plants  npon  a  wall  that  had  the  sun 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  they  were 
always  attacljed  first,  and  from  them  the  pest 
spread  to  the  dwarf  Teas  near  by.  Although  the 
plants  were  frequently  syringed  with  extra  strong 
solutions  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  the  pest  never 
seemed  to  be  checked  for  more  than  a  few  days, 
when  it  burst  forth  with  renewed  energy  and 
spread  rapidly,  at  times  some  of  the  leaves  becom- 
ing perfectly  mealy.  I  believe  the  situation  had 
very  much  to  do  with  it. — A.  H. 

Roses  and  Clematises.— The  article  on  these 
by  "  Kidgewood  "  ( p.  22.S)  deserves  attention.  There 
is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  fo-called  Hybri.l 
Perpetuals  enjoy  the  greater  share  of  popularity, 
and  their  in  some  cases  nm-perpttua'  blooming 
character  has  been  a  source  of  di.sappointment  to 
many.  In  a  garden  where  these  are  planted  solely 
for  effect  I  am  convinced  that  some  other  flower- 
ing plants  must  be  associated  with  them,  or  other- 
wise we  must  give  them  a  spot  where  their  autumn 
nakedness  will  not  be  too  obtrusive.  Three  parts 
of  the  so-called  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  only  summer 
Roses,  making  a  gorgeous  display  during  July,  and 
if  they  are  not  denuded  of  leafage  prematurely, 
those  that  bloom  after  do  it  fitfully,  and  many 
fail  entirely  to  show  the  slightest  evidence  of  a 
perpetual  blooming  character.  The  idea  of  asso- 
ciating Clematises  is,  tlierefore,  a  good  one,  since  it 
provides  for  a  succession  of  bloom  from  the  same 
plot  of  grounil  which  may  hitherto  have  given  but 
one  lot  of  flowers.  In  a  Suffolk  garden  1  have 
seen  delightful  arches  of  Roses  and  Clematises. 
Again,  on  walls  I  have  had  Clematises,  such  as 
coccinea,  flammula,  Sieboldi,  and  .lackmanni, 
scrambling  upon  the  Koses  and  hanging  in  wreaths 
of  lovely  blossom.  No  apparent  harm  was  ever 
discovered,  and  there  was  much  more  of  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Climbing  and  trailing  plants 
might  be  allowed  much  more  freedom  in  gardens 
than  they  generally  are,  especially  those  whose  top 
growth  is  more  or  less  of  annual  duration.  Our 
notions  of  neatness  are  carried  a  little  too  far 
generally  in  the  restriction  of  plants  of  this 
nature,  and  still  le^s  atlenlion  is  paid  to  planting 
in  association  things  that  would  provide  a  succes- 
sion of  bloom. — A.  H. 


ROSES  UNDER  COOL  TREATMENT. 

To  secure  Roses  in  bloom  during  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  early  in  April  there  i-i  no  better  luethod 
than  growing  them  without  aitificial  heat,  espe- 
cially when  one  has  a  lean-to  greenhouse.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  this  is  built  on  the  warmest  and 
most  sheltered  side  of  a  high  wall  or  building. 
Roses  in  such  a  position,  even  without  any  further 
protection,  are  often  veiy  forward  at  these  dates. 
By  pruning  tliem  about  the  (irst  week  in  January 
and  encouraging  the  sap  to  rise  steadily  and  more 
naturally  than  when  under  warmer  treatment,  to- 
gether with  plenty  of  air  upon  bright  days  previous 
to  their  having  broken  into  leaf,  one  may  secure 
the  full  advantages  of  such  a  warm  position  with- 
out danger  or  harm  from  late  spring  frosts,  which 
so  often  ruin  the  prospects  of  Roses  upon  a  warm 
wall  without  glass  protection.  Keen  winds  seldom 
have  much  effect  upon  a  house  in  this  position,  as 
they  do  not  come  from  the  right  quarter.  Under 
cool  treatment  Roses  break  quite  as  stoutly  as 
when  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  will  generally 
throw  equally  as  good  blooms,  with  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  better  shape  and  cleanliness  than  June 
Roses  without  glass  protection.  By  being  able  to 
secure  a  steadygrowth  without  fear  of  severe  checks 
from  night  frosts  Roses  will  bloom  fully  si.x  weeks 
to  two  months  earlier,  while  the  foliage  comes  of 
better  colour  and  is  stouter  in  texture.  As  soon  as  the 
young  growths  are  from  :{  inches  to  4  inches  long 
let  the  borders  be  well  watered  and  occasionally 
forked  over,  taking  great  care  that  from  this  time 
onwards  only  what  air  is  absolutely  necessary  is 


given,  and  that  early  precautions  are  taken  fo  keep 
down  insect  pests. 

Under  two  circnmstances  only  should  air  be 
given— when  theatmosphere  is  so  fully  charged  with 
condensed  moisture  that  the  young  growths  show 
signs  of  fogging  off  or  damping,  and  when  the 
sun  shines  bright  and  warm,  with  scarcely  any  air 
moving,  thus  causing  the  temperature  to  rise  too 
high  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  With  due 
attention  to  syringing,  which  I  have  so  frequently 
recommended,  together  with  careful  ventilation, 
mildew  and  insect  pests  are  easily  avoided.  When 
liquid  manure  is  applied  with  the  object  of  feeding 
the  roots,  let  it  be  weak  and  give  a  thorough  soak- 
ing; small  doses  of  this  are  not  so  beneficial.  Early 
in  the  morning  a  little  manure  water  sprinkled  on 
the  soil  so  that  the  ammonia  may  rise  and  feed  the 
foliage  will  be  found  of  great  value  during  bright 
and  trying  days,  when  it  is  often  impossible  to 
admit  air  without  risk  of  a  cold  draught.  The 
bright  weather  of  the  last  few  days  has  made  it 
necessary  to  afford  slight  shade ;  this,  however, 
must  be  very .  thin.  Do  not  shade  the  whole  of  the 
glass ;  a  little  down  the  centre  of  the  panes  is 
enough  ;  this,  with  the  bars,  will  throw  sullicient 
shade  and  relieve  the  different  portions  of  the  plants 
as  the  sun  works  round.  I  am  just  commencing  to 
cut  Roses  grown  under  the  above  treatment,  and 
during  April  and  May  hope  to  have  a  full  crop  of 
good  flowers.  R. 


MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

For  those  who  wish  to  grow  for  profit  and  have 
only  a  limited  amount  of  glass,  I  am  persuaded 
from  my  own  exferience  that  it  is  better  to  grow 
Marcchal  Niel  Roses  than  Grapes  under  certain 
conditions.  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
it  would  prove  remunerative  for  our  very  large 
growers  of  Grapes  to  substitute  this  Rose  for 
Vines,  as  I  think  Ihe  market  would  soon  become 
over-stocked.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  after 
five  years'  e.\perience  in  the  case  of  two  houses 
devoted  principally  to  Roses  and  Vines.  The 
latter  1  have  now  rooted  out  and  planted  Marfi- 
chal  Niel  Roses  in  their  place,  as  I  found  that 
when  Grapes  were  plentiful  1  could  not  get  rid  of 
a  limited  quantity  at  a  remunerative  price,  as  I 
had  not  sufficient  to  send  to  a  distant  market ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  MarechalNiel  Roses,  I  have 
had  a  ready  sale  for  flowers  of  good  quality  up  to 
the  middle  of  April  at  a  price  that  enabled  me  to 
send  them  a  distance  of  200  miles. 

My  returns  last  year  up  to  the  middle  of  March 
for  this  Rose  were  Is.  per  dozen,  and  3s.  per  dozen 
from  that  time  to  the  middle  of  April.  Smaller 
blooms  realised  2s.  per  dozen.  In  calculating  ex- 
penses in  regard  to  fuel,  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  Roses  can  be  forced  into  flower  in  about 
half  the  time  that  it  takes  to  ripen  a  crop  of 
Grapes.  Last  year  and  this  it  took  eleven  weeks 
to  get  the  first  lot  of  blooms  op^n,  and  the  same 
heat  which  served  to  bring  on  the  Roses  enabled 
lue  to  raise  Tomato  plants  early,  as  I  grow  my 
Roses  on  the  cutting-down  principle.  The  Tomato 
plants  in  pots  immediately  take  the  place  of  the 
Roses  on  the  roof,  so  there  is  no  loss  of  time  in 
utilising  the  house,  ps  the  Tomatoes  commence 
fruiting  in  June,  and  remain  in  that  condition 
until  the  growth  of  the  Roses  require  the  roof- 
space  again.  Last  year  it  was  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember before  the  whole  of  the  Tomatoes  were 
removed  to  a  warm  wall,  so  that  the  space  was 
occupied  throughout  Ihe  year.  In  the  case  of 
Vines,  they  have  to  remain  on  the  roof  all  the  best 
part  of  Ihe  season.  In  calculating  the  returns 
according  to  the  roof-space  that  Roses  and  Vines 
occupy,  it  is  a  moderate  computation  to  say  that 
one  Vine  rod  and  its  laterals  will  take  up  as  much 
room  as  three  branches  of  the  Rose,  and  as  a  strong 
Rose  growth  will  flower  at  every  joint,  a  dozen 
blooms  will  be  produced  in  the  same  s|"ace  as  a 
bunch  of  Grapes  will  occupy.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
renia'k  that  Roses  do  not  require  so  much  roof- 
space  or  such  rich  borders  as  Vines.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Marf  cl  al  Niel  Rose  is  more  subject  to 
canker  in  a  highly  manured  soil  than  in  a  poor 
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ons.  The  best  way  of  preventing;  any  loss  of  time 
owinsr  to  this  Rose  being  so  subject  to  canker  is  to 
]nit  in  a  young  plant  or  two,  according  to  the 
space,  the  second  year  after  the  first  planting,  and 
to  continue  doing  so  as  often  as  there  are  any 
syniptoms  of  weakness  in  the  others. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


FRUIT  AND  ROSE  PROSPECTS. 

These  on  the  whole  are  as  promising  as  can 
well  be  desired.  The  winter  has  been  long  rather 
than  severe,  though  some  of  the  usual  frosts  of 
March  have  come  dangerously  near  to  destructive 
force  among  early  fruit  trees  and  forward  Roses. 
A  few  Marfchal  Xiel  and  other  Teas  on  south 
walls  have  been  slightly  frozen,  and  some  early 
Gooseberries  and  a  few  of  the  forwardest  Pears 
and  Plums  have  suffered,  but  the  main  crops  of 
fruits  and  of  Roses  in  embryo  are  safe  up  to  the 
d.ate  of  writing,  the  2.Sth  of  March.  True,  the 
wind  is  in  the  e.ast,  and  sharp  frosts  are  still 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  but  up  to  now  the 
crops — writing  in  general  terms — are  .safe.  Every 
day  they  become  more  and  more  so,  owing  to  the 
growing  power  of  the  sun  and  the  advancing 
growth  of  the  leives  ,and  young  branchlets. 
Fortunately,  as  the  blossoms  .and  fruit  buds 
open  wider,  the  leaves  also  grow  larger  ar.d 
.afford  more  protection,  making  up  to  some  ex- 
tent for  the  loss  of  the  covering  scales  of 
the  fruit  buds.  Apart  from  the  weather,  the 
fruit  crops  and  the  Roses  are  safe.  Seldom  have 
there  been  a  fuller  set  and  a  fairer  show. 
The  trees  are  mostly  in  prime  condition  for  yield- 
ing a  full  crop.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Nuts  are  studded 
with  fruit-buds  in  embryo  or  fully  expanded,  while 
bush  fruits,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  are 
equally  or  more  promising.  A  few  of  the  more 
forward  Gooseberries  in  low  situations  are  some- 
what more  brown  in  leaf  and  fruit  tlian  could  be 
desired  ;  but  many  of  tliese  may  pull  through 
unless  a  worse,  that  is  a  harder,  frost  befalls  them, 
while  the  bulk  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are 
perfectly  safe  .as  yet.  Strawberiies  likewiss  win- 
tered well,  and  those  under  liberal  culture  promise 
full  crops.  They  .are  not  very  widely  grown  in 
East  Anglia  as  a  field  crop  for  market,  but  where 
they  are  so  grown,  not  a  few  will  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  those  in  Kent — the  garden  of 
England  and  the  especial  home  of  the  Strawberry. 
The  bed  system  of  culture  is  also  not  unknown  in 
some  parts  of  Cambs,  the  Uld  Scarlet,  P.axton, 
and  other  favourite  preserving  sorts  yielding  gool 
returns  grown  in  this  way  when  he.avily  dressed 
with  liquid  or  solid  manure.  D.  T.  F. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  CR0P.3. 

When  the  short  statements  as  to  the  average  crop 
of  vaiious  fruits  come  to  be  written,  I  expect  many 
of  us,  so  far  at  any  rate  .as  the  south  of  England 
is  concerned,  will  have  occasion  to  remember  with 
regret  the  nights  of  March  18  and  19.  From  the 
information  g.athered  from  various  sources  in  the 
immediate  neighliourhood,  it  would  appe.ar  that 
even  within  a  limited  area  considerable  difference 
is  apparent  in  (he  .amount  of  frost  registered.  We 
had  17°  on  the  morning  of  the  19th;  two  miles 
away  there  were  only  12°.  In  the  average  run  of 
seasons  this  amount  of  frost  in  the  middle  of 
March  would  have  caused  comparatively  little 
damage,  but  fruit  trees  are  early  this  year,  and  .as 
a  consei|uence  all  thoroughly  expanded  blossoms, 
unless  well  protected  with  thick  tiffany  or  scrim 
canvas,  .are  likely  to  be  destroyed ;  also  in  most  cases 
the  earliest  of  the  Gooseberries  are  badly  nipped. 
I  said  above  the  season  was  an  e.arly  one,  and  it  is 
near  breaking  the  record  in  this  respect.  We  were 
covering  up  outdoor  IVaches  on  March  10,  and  I 
have  to  go  back  thirty  years,  the  very  commence- 
ment of  my  gardening  career,  to  find  so  early  a 
date  recorded  for  the  operation.  Once  or  twice  in 
the  intervening  yea'S  it  has  been  very  close,  but 
it  has  not  happened  that  the  date  was  exactly  the 


same.    There  is  a  note  in  The  Garden  of  March 

IS,  which,  interesting  as  showing  the  ditticulties 
gardeners  had  to  contend  with  in  bygone  days 
and  the  preventive  measures  taken,  is  of  special 
interest  to  me.  recalling  .as  it  does  the  advice  and 
experience  of  one  of  my  predecessors  here,  Charles 
Mcintosh  of  •'  Practical  Gardening  "  fame.  There 
can,  I  think,  be  hanllytwo  opinions  as  to  retarding 
the  flowering  season  by  the  removal  of  trees  from 
the  wall.  The  principle  advanced  by  Mr.  Iggulden 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Remove  your  trees  from  the 
cause  .and  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  shelter  and  warmth  afforded  by 
the  wall  ad  vane  3  {one  might  almost  say  in 
some  cases  precipitate)  the  flowering  season; 
therefore,  trees  that  have  not  the  full  benefit 
of  the  same  must  necessarily  be  Later.  So 
experienced  a  cultiv.ator  as  "  Y.  A.  H."— I  t.ake 
it  from  the  initials  it  would  be  the  same 
grower  that  opened  the  "  Peaches  for  Profit ''  dis- 
cussion—can hardly  get  out  of  this  natur.al  and,  to 
my  thinking,  unanswerable  inference.  Possibly, 
he  would  mean  that  he  objected  altogether  to  the 
retarding  process,  and  one  can  quite  fall  in  with 
the  view,  always  provided  the  me.ans  for  affording 
spring  protection  .are  of  the  most  complete  and 
s.atisfactory  kind,  and  in  a  season  like  the  present 
this  would  mean  a  substantial  coping  with  rods 
and  blinds  of  some  stout  material  th,at  can  be  run 
along  or  up  and  down  sharply  at  will.  Where  all 
this  is  to  hand,  there  is  nothing  g.ained  by  unnail- 
ing  the  trees  ;  but  with  inadequate  covering,  or 
with  nothing  at  all  available,  one  would  alw,ays  err 
on  the  safe  side  in  trying  to  check  a  tendency  to- 
w<ards  a  very  e.arly  expansion  of  the  flowers.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  winter  removal  of  branches 
and  the  late  spring  nailing  may  with  considerable 
advantage  be  adopted  to  secure  this  end,  and  yet 
another  f.actor  may  be  probably  found  in  an  en- 
de.avour  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  early  root-action. 
Since  a  short  spell  of  cold  in  February,  we  have 
had  this  season  for  the  last  month  f.ar  more  than 
the  average  .amount  of  sunshine— quite  warm  d.ays, 
in  fact,  and  under  S.  and  S.E.  Peach  walls  on 
several  occasions  during  the  Latter  end  of  February 
and  the  beginning  of  March  the  temperature  re- 
minded one  of  the  middle  of  June.  It  is  there- 
fore, I  think,  safe  to  assume  that  the  early  develop- 
ment of  bud  would  be  brought  about  quite  as  much 
by  the  e.arly  quickening  of  root-action  caused  Ijy 
the  almost  phenomenal  warmth  and  sunshine  as  by 
the  direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  buds, 
and  anything  that  (temporarily)  prevented  th.at 
warmth  from  finding  its  way  to  the  roots  would 
act  as  a  bloom-retarding  agent.  A  fairly  heavy 
mulching  of  litter  or  long  m.anure  would,  I  fat;cy, 
help  to  such  an  end. 

As  reg.ards  unnailing  or  untying,  as  the  case  may 
be, and  leaving  the  trees  from  the  w<alls  until  the  last 
moment,  the  chief  difliculty  I  t;ike  it  in  many  pLaces 
in  these  days  is  a  question  of  time.  The  present 
season  is  another  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
orchard  houses  rfrsii/s  the  open  wall,  for  if 
nothing  short  of  a  good  coping  and  expensive 
covering  will  save  the  bloom,  by  all  means 
make  doubly  sure  by  affording  the  safe  and  per- 
manent shelter  of  a  house.  Since  starting  the 
above  notes  I  have  had  .an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing trees  rather  more  closely,  and  find  that  the 
Apricot  bloom,  protected  with  a  double  thickness 
ot  fish  netting,  is  nearly  all  destroyed  ;  a  little, 
but  it  will  be  a  very  little,  m<ay  be  saved  from  the 
wreck.  Early  Plums  on  south-west  walls  similarly 
protected  are  also  done  for.  Many  trees,  fortu- 
nately, had  a  lot  of  bloom  in  (he  bud  stage,  so  we 
sl'.all  save  a  fair  percentage.  Nearly  the  same  re- 
marks .apply  to  Peaches  and  Nect.arines.  The 
majority  of  these  were  more  fully  out,  and  the 
greater  pait  of  the  expanded  bloom,  especi.ally 
that  showing  a  full  face  to  the  weather,  looks  very 
shaky.  I  also  hear  the  lowest  reading  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  this  neighbourhood  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  was  19°.  E.  Bi'Rrell. 

Claremont, 


that  of  allowing  the  Grass  to  grow  until  the  foliage 
of  the  bulbs  has  entirely  died  down.  In  my  case  it 
is  not  mown  until  the  middle  of  July.  There  is 
one  point  I  would  advise  cultivators  to  pay 
some  attention  to,  viz.,  that  of  not  allowing  the 
Moss  to  increase  in  the  Gi'.ass,  as  I  find  that  where 
this  incre.ases,  the  bulbs  give  inferior  results,  the 
growth  becoming  choked  owing  to  the  thick  carpet 
of  Moss.  I  found  this  season  the  Crocuses  were  not 
nearly  so  good  in  point  of  flowering  nor  growth 
where  the  Moss  has  encroached  so  freely.  I  pur- 
pose raking  the  bulk  of  it  off  early  in  the  autumn, 
even  at  the  exijecse  of  making  the  Grass  rather 
unsightly  for  a  time.  In  other  parts  where  the 
Moss  is  not  nearly  so  thick,  the  same  defect  in  the 
Crocus  blooms  is  not  so  apparent.  I  find  the 
white  v.arieties  suffer  the  most,  while  the  yellow  is 
the  least  affected.  Anyone  with  a  suitable  posi- 
tion could  not  do  better  than  utilise  the  forced 
bulbs  by  planting  them  directly  they  have  done 
flowering  without  disturbing  the  roots.  Where  the 
soil  is  naturally  of  a  hea\y  character  this  is  a  good 
plan. — E.  M. 


Orchids. 


Thi; 
long 


Bulbs  on  Grass. — For  a  good  many  years  I 
have  grown  bulbs  on  GiJissand  with  good  results. 
Mr.  Yoi  ng  rig'itly  sajs  the  secret  of  srccess  is 


DENDROBIUM  BARBATULUM. 

beatitifiil  plant  h.as   been    known   a  very 
time,  and  in   my  early  days  it  was  seen 
more  frequently  than   now.     It  was  described 
by  Lindley  .so  long  ago  as  1830,  but  I  think  it 
was  not  known  as  a  cultivated  plant  till  1844, 
when  it  was  imported  from  Bombay  by  Mr.  J. 
Bateman.     It  remained  plentiful  in   collections 
for   about   twenty  years   afterwards,  as    about 
this  time  I  frequently  used  to  see  it  flowering 
in  the  (_)rchid   collections   about   London,   the 
temperature  and  the  atmosphere,  too,  of  most 
of  tlie  Orchid  houses  at  that  time  being  favour- 
able to  its  develoimient.     The  plant  now  under 
consideration  is  somewli.at  variable  in  the  shape 
of  its  flowers,  which  may  account  for  its  getting 
confounded  with  one  or  two  other  small-grow- 
ing   species,   viz  ,   D.   chloroi^s,   D.    Hyeanum 
and   even   the  pretty  and  distinct   D.    Fytchi- 
anum,    figured    by    Hooker    in    the   Butanind 
Maijndnr,    t.    5444,    as    D.     barbatulum,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  quite  diflerent  botli  in  the 
shape  of  its  segments  and  in  the  colour  of  the 
column.     Moreover,  I  think   D.   li,arbatulum  is 
confined  to  the  forests  of  Western  and  Southern 
India,  whilst  D.   Fytchianum,  although  widely 
spread   in  Burmah,   is  confined  solely  to  that 
land.     The   stem-like  pseudo-bulbs  of  D.   bar- 
batulum have  a  swollen  base,  from  which  tliey 
taper  upwards  to  a  point,  bearing  narrow  mem- 
branous leaves,  which  all  fall  away  before  the 
flowers  appear.     The    flowers   are  borne  upon 
dense  lateral  or  terminal  racemes  some  (i  inches 
in  length,  the  individual  flowers  measuring  from 
1  inch  to  14  inches  acro.ss.     It  is  a  lovely  pure 
white-floweredspecies,whichshould  be  well  taken 
care  of  by  gi-owers.  It  may  be  grown  on  blocks  of 
wood  with  advantage,  and  in  this  position  I  have 
gi-own  specimens  of  it  with  great  success.     This 
practice    conforms    closely  to  its   naturiil  con- 
ditions, for  we  are  told  that  it  grows  upon  the 
buslies  and  small  trees  which  form   tlie  under- 
growth of  the  forests  of  Western  and  Southern 
India,  but  most  frequently  upon  those  within 
the  influence  of  the  sunshine.     I  tlierefore  re- 
commend  that  the   plant   be  surrounded  with 
Spliagnum  Moss,  and  be  kept  in  good  heat  and 
in  an  atmosphere  well  charged  with  moisture. 
Boring  its  gi-owing  season,  which   is  the  sum- 
mer  months,  it   should   be   liberally   supplied 
with  water  at    the  roots.     When    the   pseudo- 
bulbs  .are  about  made  up  and  growth  finished, 
care   must    be  taken  that   the   bulbs  are    nut 
flirivelled  up    by   an  excessive  drying,    which 
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the  plants  very  likely  get  in  a  state  of  Nature, 
but  as  these  are  affixed  to  liring  trees,  the 
roots  do  not  suffer  so  mut-h  from  drought  as 
they  do  under  artifioia?  treatment.  When  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  the  plants  should  be 
removed  to  warmer  quarters  and  receive  more 
water,  when  they  will  begin  to  show  signs  of 
returning  life  and  the  racemes  begin  to  push 
out  from  the  various  rings  on  the  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  as  they  increase  in  size  the  plants 
may  be  returned  to  the  East  Indian  house  and 
receive  their  full  complement  of  water.  The 
flowers  la.st  a  considerable  time  if  the  water 
is  kept  from  them,  for  they  are  so  muslin- 
like, that  a  single  sprinkling  from  the  syringe 
would  ruin  them.  I  have  found  the  flowers  of 
this  species  and  many  others  retain  their  full 
beauty  for  a  longer  time  in  a  moist  gr.iwing 
atmosphere,  if  they  open  in  it,  than  they  do 
when  removed  to  the  flowering  house,  which  is 
usually  kept  drier  with  the  erroneous  idea  of 
preserving  the  blooms. 

W,M.  Hugh  Gower. 


Cypripediums  from  Bristol.— Mr.  J.  Crispin 
sends  me  some  very  fine  Orcliids.  one  a  spike  of  C. 
Robelini  bearing  five  flowers.  This  appears  to 
differ  from  C.  philippinense,  with  which  it  is 
usually  classed,  by  being  quite  destitute  of  the 
hairy  fringes  at  tbe  upper  edges  of  the  petals. 
The  next  is  a  twin-flowered  spike  of  the  fine  hy- 
brid C.  selligerum.  This  is  a  cross  between  C. 
barbatum  and  C.  philippinense.  With  the  above 
comes  aline  flower  of  C.  Dayamim,  but  under  the 
name  of  C.  Petri.  This  was  namerl  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Peter  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  he  liaving  collected  it 
in  Borneo  in  IsTli.  1  see  that  lio'h  it  ar.d  V.  Bur- 
bidgei,  collected  at  the  same  lirne  Ijy  Mr.  Biir- 
bidge,  are  mide  synonymous  with  C.  D.xynnum. 
but  I  consiiier  them  quite  distinct  ,as  garden 
plants.  Mr.  (.'rispin's  flower  certainly  is  the  nor- 
mal form  of  C.  Dayanum,  and  if  this  gets  sold  and 
distributed  as  C.  I'etri,  then  there  will  be  no  end 
of  confusion.  The  flower  tent  as  C.  marmoro- 
phylUim  is,  I  think,  correct,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
form  of  this  hjbri'l.  You  are  quile  right  in  sup- 
poi-ing  these  pl.ints  do  best  nenr  the  glass  and  in  a 
span  house  with  a  low  roof,  hut  at  tlie  same  time 
shading  the  plants  to  maintain  tbe  deep  rich 
colour  of  their  foliage,  will  be  veiy  suitable  for 
them. — G. 

Cypripedinm  Peetersiinum.  —  Tins  very 
beautiful  Lady's  Sliiiper  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
]!.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  of  Upper  Holloway, 
at  the  recent  Kojal  Botanic  Society's  show. 
It  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  phibpianense  and  C.  bar- 
batum, the  flowers  showing  well  the  chnr.ictcr  of 
the  two  parents.  The  strong,  vigorous  plant  b>re 
a  spike  of  three  flowers  of  beautiful  shape,  tbe 
dorsal  sepal  finely  coloured,  the  ground  white,  but 
on  this  appear  lines  of  crimson  and  pile  green —a 
delightful  bit  of  colour — the  lip  small,  resembling 
C.  barbatum  greatly  in  this  particular,  and  the 
long  slender  petals  of  a  deep  crimson  shade.  C. 
Peetersianum  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
hybrids  of  this  section  of  Orchids,  and  a  plant  that 
possesses  freedom,  vigour,  and  distinctive  cha- 
racter. 

A  new  Orchid  foe. — Specimens  of  tbe  pest  I 
am  now  referring  to  have  been  submitted  to  the 
scientific  committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  and  it  was  also 
incidentally  referred  to  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gower  in 
his  article  on  Dandrobium  Plialainopsis  (p.  SSl'i), 
on  which  it  was  imported.  It  was  Mr.  Eurbury, 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Orchid  grower,  who  first  drew 
my  attention  to  it.  In  its  beetle  form  there  can 
bs  no  mistaking  its  appearance,  being  rather 
larger  than  the  common  ladybird,  of  a  sooty-black 
colour,  therefore  easily  perceived,  with  a  sharp 
proboscis,  with  which  it  bores  into  the  heart  of 
the  young  growth.  1 1  is  evidently  the  larva;  which 
bore  into  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  regularly  honey- 
comb them,  as  only  such  as  these  could  get 
through  the  small  apertures,  which  ae  e.iMly  seen 


when  these  insects  are  present.  As  Mr.  Gower 
says,  the  best  course  is  to  cut  oft  the  old  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  burn  them,  although  if  a  sharp  look-out 
is  now  kept  for  the  beetles,  they  may  be  stamped 
out  without  disfiguring  the  plants.  1  do  not  sup- 
pose this  pest  will  confine  its  attacks  to  Dendro- 
bium  Phalfenopsis,  but  prey  upon  the  whole  genus 
if  it  gets  established.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
something  akin  to  our  native  wood  beetle. — A. 
Young. 

Ccelogyne  cristata. — As  we  have  been  very 
successful  in  flowering  our  Coclogyne  cristata  this 
year,  I  had  one  of  the  plants  photographed.  The 
plants  were  the  admiral  ion  of  all  who  saw  them. 
The  enclosed  photograph  was  taken  from  a  plant 
growing  and  flowered  in  a  12-incb  pan.  It  had 
sixty  spikes  of  bloom,  each  spike  carrying  four 
fnlly-expanded  flowers,  all  open  at  tbe  same  time. 
The  position  I  lind  to  suit  them  best  is  to  suspend 
them  close  under  the  roof-glass  all  the  year 
through,  where  the  temperature  rarely  falls  below 
.TO"  in  the  winter,  wilh  plenty  of  moisture  at  all 
times,  and  especially  so  dining  the  summer 
months,  when  they  are  thoroughly  watered  twice 
and  sometimes  three  times  a  day,  with  plenty  of 
air  and  never  shaded.  The  result  is  large  well- 
ripened  pseudo-bulbs  that  always  flower  freely.— 
J.  Friend,  ll.'inh'isiicsf,  (rudstonc. 

Cypripedium  Pitoherianum  (William-,'  var). 
—One  of  the  most  striking  of  Ladv's  Slippers  is 
this  variety.  The  type  is  a  hybrid  between  C. 
Havrisianum  superbum  and  ('.  Spiceriannm.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Williams'  variety  w.is 
raised  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  between  C. 
llarrisianum  superbum  and  C.  Spicerianum  mngni- 
ficum.  The  flower  is  very  large,  partaking  of  the 
character  of  both  parent.s,  the  broad,  robust  petals 
reddish  brown  in  colour,  with  a  deeper  coloured 
centr.al  line,  whilst  the  dorsal  sepal  is  of  great 
width,  white  feallieied  with  r'cb  ro.-e-purple,  the 
central  longitiiilinal  line  of  similar  colour,  rendn<l- 
ing  one  in  this  particular  of  ('.  Spicerianum  magni- 
ficum,  the  bold  lip  of  a  polished  re  idi.sh  brown. 
It  is  a  hybrid  of  very  vigorous  growth,  free  and 
handsome. 

Cypripedium  lo.— "C.  M."  ferds  me  three 
varieties  of  Slipper  Orchids  for  an  opinion.  No.  1 
is  C.  lo,  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Cookson,  of 
Wylim-on-Tyne,  between  C.  Aigu-i  and  C.  I.aw- 
renceanum.  The  flower  before  me  has  richly  col- 
oured petals,  thickly  set  with  large,  black,  wart- 
like spots.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  lip  is  of  the 
usual  brownish  hue.  No.  2  is  a  hybrid  raided  in 
Paris  by  M.  Bauer  between  C.  snperbiens  and  C. 
venustum.  It  is  distinct  enough,  but  I  do  not  like 
it.  The  flower  ami  I  be  plant  have  too  much  the 
appearance  of  C.  venustum.  There  is  not  colour 
enough  to  give  it  life,  and  all  such,  I  am  of  opinion. 
wUl  take  quite  a  secondary  place  s  ion.  Nj.  '■'<  is 
a  very  pretty  anl  brijjhtly-coloured  form  of  C. 
Meirax, and  ir.  will  Ion?  hev.dued  in  our  collections. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  R.  Warner,  of  Broorafield.  We 
have  no  record  as  to  its  parents,  but  C.  venustum 
was  evidently  one  of  them. — W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Dendrobium  infundibulum  giganteum  is 
an  exeeptiuually  tine  variety  of  this  Mouhuein  sp.-i:e,s. 
It  was  oue  of  the  most  interesting  O  eliids  at  tbe  spriit; 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  Tbe  flowers 
are  very  largo,  massive,  broad  anil  pure  white, 
with  a  rich  orange-yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  tbe 
lip. 

Cattleya  Lawreneeana.— The  first  fl.nver  I 
have  seen  of  this  species  this  season  comes  to  band 
from  the  Hev.  K.  Handley'scoUeetiou.  Tbe  sepa'sand 
petals  are  rich  dark  rosy -purple,  which  is  tbe  colour  of 
tbe  long  tube  of  the  lip,  its  cxp.anded  p!  rtion  h  ing 
very  deep  satiny-purple,  tbe  tbr-^at  white.  This  plant, 
now  it  lias  Ijecouie  estatjlisbed.  appears  to  ho  tpiite  an 
eirly  spring  liloonier.— W.  H.  G. 

Brouglitonia  sanguinea.— "  \V  M."  sends 
s^me  dried  flowers  of  this  plant  which  he  lias  r  chived 
from  Jamaica,  and  a=ks  if  it  is  worth  importing.  If 
tbe  writer  wishes  to  import  this  for  sale  1  .should  say 
no,  because  it  can  be  bought  cheaply  enough  now,  hut 


if  it  is  only  for  home  growdng  and  you  have  a  friend 
there  who  could  and  would  send  vou  some  home,  I 
should  have  thoni.  The  plants  should  be  srrown  in  tbe  full 
suu  and  in  a  very  moist  atmosphere. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium       Rothscliildianum.    —    J. 

Kmerson  sends  rue  flowers  of  this  plant,  asking  wdiat 
is  the  differenca  between  C.  EUiottianum  and  this.  I 
was  my  elf  led  into  error  wdien  I  first  saw  tbe  plant 
called  EUiottianum,  and  thought  it  was  a  distinct  k'ud, 
liut  having  since  seen  tbe  two  jilants  flowering  at  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  pnd  several  other  places,  I  cau 
only  say  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing — G. 

Dendrobium  nobile  — G.  Craig  sends  me  two 
highly  coloured  forms  of  this  species,  asking  if  one 
is  not  nobilius.  It  is  not  that  variety.  I  ha  1  the 
only  plant  that  has  been  imported  of  this  under 
my  charge.  I  should,  liowever,  like  to  see  another 
specimen  of  the  flower  sent  when  the  (ilant  be- 
comes stronger,  for  then  the  bloom  will  show  to 
better  advantage. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  caudatum  roseum  — J.  Wright 
says  he  has  a  plant  which  has  been  in  bloom  for  a 
fortnight,  and  he  thinks  the  flower  has  quite  done 
growing.  The  petals  measure  rather  more  than  24  in. 
long,  and  be  asks  if  this  is  not  an  unusual  length. 
I  b.ave  frequently  seen  them  longer,  and  some  two 
or  three  years  ago  I  had  a  flower  of  this  plant 
from  Mr.  White,  of  Arddarroch,  the  petals  of  which 
measured  '.'>'!  inches  in  length. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  villosum  aureum. — From  G. 
Jones  1  have  ,a  flower  of  this  very  beautiful  variety. 
He  says  it  has  appeared  from  amongst  a  lot  which 
he  had  sent  him  direct  from  a  friend  about  three 
years  ago.  The  flower  is  large,  well  expanded,  the 
dorsal  sepal  broad  and  flat,  with  a  white  marginal 
border,  and  the  whole  surface  of  a  blight  almost 
golden-yellow,  the  petals  and  lip  tinted  wilh  the 
same  bri:;ht  colour.  I  think  this  variety  was  first 
known  about  ten  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  very 
scarce.  — W. 

Dendrobium  Talconeri  giganteum.  — 
B'lowers  of  this  fine  variety  come  from  Mr.  Kers- 
lake,  gardtn»r  to  tlie  R-v.  E  Hindlev,  Bath,  who 
says  the  plant  is  bearing  twenty-nine  flowers.  This 
variety  siill  remains  rare  in  co'lcctions.  It  is  a 
far  more  robust  grower  than  the  original  type, 
■and  the  flowers  also,  which  are  some  li  inches 
across,  are  more  rich'y  coloure  1  .and  more  fleshy 
in  texture.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
broadly  tipped  w  th  rich  bright  magenta,  the  same 
colour  bjing  on  tbe  front  of  the  lip,  behind  which 
is  a  broad  zone  of  white,  the  base  being  ornamented 
wilh  a  very  large  blotch  of  deep  maroon-crimson 
hiving  a  marginal  border  of  tawny  orange.  1). 
Falconeri  is  a  somewhat  diflicult  plant  to  flower. 
I  used  to  grow  it  in  the  East  Indian  house  find  rest 
it  in  the  Odontogl  i.ssum  housekeeping  it  fairly 
dry  ('uring  the  resting  season. — W.  H.  G. 


CLEARING  A  POXI). 

Your  correspondent  "  W.  A.  S."  (p.  225)  mi^ht  try 
the  effect  of  a  few  swans  on  his  pond.  In  this  way 
a  piece  ol  water  here  of  about  S.">  a"res  was  quickly 
cleared  of  weeds  by  the  introduction  of  about  a 
score  of  swans.  The  weeds  "W.  A  S."  complains 
of  as  infesting  the  deep  part  of  his  pond  I  presume 
will  be  Polygonum  ampbibium  or  P.  Persicaria,  j 
Myriophyllum  spicatum,  and  Ranunculus  aquatilis.  I 
Either  of  the  two  latter  will,  if  allowed  to  grow  un-  1 
disturbed,  render  the  pleasure  of  boating  or  fishing 
practically  an  impossibility.  Th'y  are  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  the  much-maligned  American 
weed,  Anacharis  alsinastrum,  which  seldom  rises 
to  the  surface  except  in  shallow  streams.  When- 
ever it  has  appeared  either  in  ponds  or  stream- 
lets it  has  soon  grown  itself  out.  The  new  Ameri- 
can weed  seems  I o  be  in  nearly  everyone's  month, 
especially  tho>e  who  happen  to  have  a  piece  of 
water.  To  them  the  very  name  seems  to  hang 
about  and  haunt  them  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual 
bogey.  There  is  nothing  so  black  as  it  is  painted, 
and  from  thirl y-two  ye.irs  of  close  observation  of 
ponds,  streams,  and  st'eamlets  in  this  neighbour- 
hood I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  siy  that  nothing 
need  le  teare  1  fiom  thep-csence  of  the  American 
weed.     1  am  very  much  of  opinion  tbat  the  Mjrio- 
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phyllum  and  the  Ranunculus  are  often  tnken  for 
the  American  weed.  If  by  Bulrushes  "W.  A.  S." 
means  Typha  latifolia,  or  Reed-mace,  these  are_ 
easily  got  rid  of  by  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots' 
This  operation  may  be  done  from  a  boat  or  flat 
raft.  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  the  weeds  are  easily 
hauled  on  to  the  raft,  and  when  sufficiently  loade  I 
the  raft  can  be  floated  away  and  unloaded.  The 
weed  which  I  dislike  most  in  shallow  waters  is 
the  yellow  Water  Lily  (Nuphar  lutea)  ;  its  roots 
are  so  difficult  to  pick  out,  but  perseverance  is  the 
only  way.  It  may  be  kept  under  by  mowing  it 
with  a  scythe,  never  allowing  the  flowers  to 
mature  and  shed  their  seed.  But  doubtless  the 
best  way  to  clear  a  pond  of  all  noxious  weeds  and 
mud  is  to  drain  olf  the  water  and  then  clear  out 
everything.  This  is  now  done  effectively  and 
quickly  by  means  of  steam-power  and  an  appara- 
tus made  on  purpose.  Fi*h  need  be  no  obstacle  to 
work  of  this  kind  ;  a  place  may  be  prepared  into 
which  as  many  may  be  deposited  as  required  to 
re-stock  the  pond  after  being  cleared  out.  The 
fish,  I  understood  the  late  Mr.  Buckland  to  say, 
would  be  all  the  better  for  a  few  fresh  onesbrou!»ht 
from  the  waters  of  some  kind  and  obliging  neigh- 
bour. The  freest  weed  of  the  waters  here,  when 
the  water  is  about  'A  feet  or  4  feet  deep,  is  the  com- 
mon Reed  (Arundo  Phragmites).  It  grows  im- 
mensely strong,  and  is  in  character  not  unlike  some 
varieties  of  the  Bamboo.  It  forms  a  thorough  and 
complete  break  against  east,  or  indeed  any  other 
wind.  The  reed  warbler  (Sylvia  arundinacea) 
will  lay  hold  of  two  or  three  or  four  of  these 
Reeds  about  2  feet  or  3  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  tie  them  together,  and  there 
build  for  itself  the  most  exquisite  little  nest. 
After  the  incubation  season  is  over,  it  is  very  in- 
teresting to  finii  these  nests,  out  them  out  in  their 
natural  situ.  Reeds  and  aU,  then  place  them 
amongst  the  ornaments  of  your  house.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  how  few  people  there  are  who 
know  anything  at  all  of  the  existence  of  this  very 
interesting  little  bird,  or  of  its  still  more  extra- 
ordinary little  nest.  Anyone  may  see  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  this  little  fellow  and  the  nest  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  South  Ken«ington.  Poa 
aquatica  is  another  of  our  tall  pond  Grasses.  Bu- 
tomus  umbellatus,  or  Water  Plantain,  is  another 
very  handsome  plant  and  one  we  can  very  well 
afford  to  tolerate.  Unlike  "  W.  A.  S.,"  we  are 
desirous  of  encouraging  our  Bulrushes,  as  they 
are  always  in  great  demand  for  house  and  even 
church  decoration. 


Cuomhe  Abbe;/. 
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Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  28. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  March  28  (the 
full  report  of  which  was  crowded  out  from  our  last 
issue)  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  exhi- 
bited a  magnificent  group  of  Cyclamens,  the  finest 
without  doubt  that  has  been  staged  this  season 
both  in  quality  and  quantity  ;  the  white  varieties 
were  superb,  the  flowers  extra  and  the  colour  pure. 
The  pink,  salmon-pink,  rose  and  dark  blood-red 
varieties  were  also  of  splendid  quality.  The  habit 
in  each  case  left  nothing  to  be  desired  and  the 
plants  were  prof  usely  flowered  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworlh  and  Co  ,  Peckham  Rye, 
contiibuted  a  small  group  of  fine-foliaged  and 
flowering  plants  ;  amongst  the  former  were  Dra- 
caana  Lindeni  and  Caladium.s,  and  of  the  latter, 
Lily  of  the  A'alley  and  Azalea  mollis  (silver 
Banksian  med:tl).  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's 
Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton,  sent  another 
of  bis  well-grown  groups  of  decorative  Ferns, 
the  plants  by  their  appearance  betokening  their 
enduring  character  through  no  excess  of  shad- 
ing ;  these  comprised  Adiantum  Farleyense,  A. 
Wiegandi,  A.  grandiceps,  Davallii  Maries!,  D. 
Griffithiana,  Pteris  tremula  elegans,  P.  Victoria;, 
P.  nobilis,  P.    regina   cristata,   and    other  useful 


kinds.  Leucostegia  immersa,  Osmunda  palustris, 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  Hypolepis,  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata  in  baskets  and  Platycerium 
alcicorne  on  cork  blocks  were  also  included  (award 
silver  Banksian  medal).  From  Farnham  Royal 
Mes.srs.  James  and  Son  sent  a  splendid  assortment 
of  their  unique  strain  of  Cinerarias,  so  remarkably 
dwarf  and  with  such  immense  flowers,  the  selfs 
being  very  pure  in  their  several  colours;  a  better 
style  of  Cineraria  than  these  for  decoration  could 
scarcely  be  desired  (award  silver  Banksian  medal). 
A  smaller  collection  of  larger  plants  was  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  W.  M.  Bullivanf,  Eden  Park,  Becken- 
ham,  and  the  same  award  was  made  as  in  the 
list  instance.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons  showed 
a  group  of  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants  of 
useful  size,  embracing  Orchids,  Olivias,  Crotons, 
and  Dracaenas,  receiving  a  like  award.  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  and  Son  showed  a  group  of  greerihouse 
and  forced  plants,  comprising  Azalea  mollis  and 
Staphylea  colchioa  in  good  condition,  with  Bo- 
ronias  and  Ericas  (award  silver  Banksian  medal). 

Of  hardy  flowers  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  had  a 
fine  collection,  comprising  a  large  assortment  of 
Daffodils,  as  Golden  Spur,  Telamonius  plenus, 
pallidus  priBCOX,  bicolor  Horsfleldi,princeps,  Leedsi 
amabilis,  Emperor,  Sir  Watkin  in  the  finest  condi- 
tion of  any,  with  the  dwarf  and  beautiful  kiiids, 
cyclamineus  and  minor.  Muscari  neglectum  majus, 
with  Chionodoxa  sardensis  and  C.  gigantea,  Scilla 
bifolia  taurica,  and  S.  bifolia  alba,  Primula  rosea 
(very  pretty),  and  Fritillaria  aurea  were  all  well 
represented  (award  silver  Banksian  medal).  Jlessrs. 
Shuttleworth  and  Co.  had  also  a  group  which  in- 
cluded the  best  of  the  Daffodils,  with  Primula 
marginata,  P.  acaulis,  alba  plena  and  P.  Sieboldi, 
with  Iris  persica  in  beautiful  condition,  Puschkinia 
libanotica,  and  Arnebia  echioides  (the  Prophet 
Flower)  (award  bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr. 
W.  R.  Newport,  Uxbridge,  showed  a  nice  group  of 
Model  White  Intermediate  Stocks,  the  plants  dwarf 
and  freely  flowered,  being  most  useful  material 
for  indoor  decoration  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Messrs.  R.  'Veitch  and  Sons,  Exeter,  showed  Rho- 
dodendron gloxiniseflorum,  a  variety  with  pure  white 
belt-shaped  fiowers  having  minute  spots  upon  the 
upper  segments,  the  trusses  of  medium  size. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son?,  Chelsea,  had  a  beauti- 
ful basketful  of  Chionanthusvirginicus  (the  Fringe 
Tree)  in  most  profuse  flowering  condition;  the 
flowers  are  scented.  It  is  a  North  American  intro- 
duction, being  hardy  in  this  country.  As  exhibited 
it  should  prove  a  very  useful  pot  plant  for  indoor 
decoration  in  the  spring. 

In  the  competitive  class  for  Daffodils  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Rev.  Eugene  Bourne,  Duns- 
ton  Vicarage,  Lincoln  ;  the  best  flowers  were  those 
of  Sir  Watkin,  Ajax,  Golden  Spur,  Henry  Irving, 
Incomparabilis  Queen  Bess,  and  Leedsi  Duchess 
of  Brabant.  From  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Andover, 
came  quite  a  study  in  hybrid  Daffodils  raised  from 
divers  crosses  ;  most  of  these  were  the  paler  forms, 
N.  albicans.  N.  obvallaris,  N.  triandrus,  N.  corbu- 
laria  citrinus,  N.  poeticus,  and  N.  moschatus, 
having  all  been  worked  upon  in  divers  cases  with 
most  interesting  results. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— The  present 
term  of  warm  weather  has  now  lasted  for  over  five 
weeks.  During  this  remarkable  period  there  have 
been  only  two  days  which  have  proved  in  any  way 
unseasonably  cold.  On  every  night,  however,  of 
the  last  three  weeks  the  exposed  thermometer  has 
indicated  more  or  less  frost;  consequently  the 
range  in  temperature  even  in  the  shade  has  been 
very  considerable,  often  exceeding  30°,  and  on 
Saturday  last  amounting  to  as  much  as  35°.  Since 
the  middle  of  March  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  at  1  foot  deep  has  risen  from  40°  to  4'.l°, 
and  that  at  2  feet  deep  from  42°  to  47°.  Rain  has 
fallen  on  only  five  of  the  past  thirty-six  days, 
while  the  air  has  been  singularly  dry.  The  ground 
is  also  now  becoming  unusually  dry.  In  fact  no 
rain  water  at  all  has  come  through  the  2^  feet  of 
soil  in  either  of  my  percolation  gauges  for  three 
days,  and  no  measurable  quantity  for  nearly  a 
month.  For  three  weeks  the  sun  has  been  shining 
brightly  on  an  average  for  nearly  nine  hours  a  day. 


and  on  three  of  these  days  the  total  record  ex- 
ceeded ten  hours.  In  the  first  half  of  the  period 
under  review  the  wind  came  from  some  westerly 
point  of  the  compass,  and  was  blowing  at  the  tnean 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  but  since  then  the  direc- 
tion has  been  mostly  some  point  between  north 
and  east,  and  the  average  rate  of  movement  only 
about  four  miles  an  hour.  A  wild  Cherry  tree 
growing  in  my  garden  came  first  into  blossom  on 
Saturday  last,  or  a  month  earlier  than  its  average 
date  of  flowering  in  the  previous  seven  years,  and 
very  nearly  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  most 
forward  of  them.— E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  note  from  Margam  Park.- The  weather 
all  through  Jlarch  here  was  very  fine.  The  Peaches 
and  Phims  on  open  walls  are  formed.  Pear3  have 
set  well  aud  Apples  just  coming  into  bloom.  Or- 
namental trees  are  nearly  in  full  leaf,  and  the  spnn? 
is  altogether  quite  earlier  than  usual.  I  was  ifreatly 
afrai  1  of  frost  in  March,  but  we  escaped,  and  if  we 
can  keep  on  a,s  at  present,  it  will  be  the  earliest  season 
ou  record. — J.  MriR. 

Chrysanthemums  in  April.— Though  we 
get  all  sorts  of  things  at  all  sorts  of  seasons  now, 
there  is  still  a  surprise  left  for  us  in  seeing  large 
Chrysanthemums  in  April.  Mr.  Lambert,  of 
Powis  Castle  Gardens,  writes  to  us  as  follows: 
'•  The  enclosed  blooms  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  cut  from 
bush-trained  plants,  I  am  sending  you  to  .«bow 
what  a  useful  one  this  monster  is  for  growing  for 
late  flowering.  I  find  it  one  of  the  best  for  this 
purpose." 

A  hybrid  Passion  Flower.— I  send  a  bloom 
of  a  hybrid  Passiflora  raised  here.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  cross  that  I  have  hitherto  seen. 
It  is  between  onychina  and  prinoeps,  the  latter 
supplying  the  pollen.  The  petals  are  bright  crim- 
son, and  the  thickly  barred  somewhat  flexuose 
rays  show  its  seed-bearing  parent ;  the  leaves  are 
somewhat  trilobed.  It  is  a  variety  of  fairly  free 
growth.  I  have  another— on  which  I  build  great 
expectations— between  onychina  and  amabilis,  but 
it  has  not  yet  flowered.  Id  foliage  it  differs  from 
any.— J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorse*.. 

Jonesia  Asoka  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  in  bloom  in  the  Royal  Girdens,  Kew.  It 
was  introduced  from  the  East  Indies  in  179i;.  But 
such  species  are  not  for  every  English  garden,  as 
J.  Asoka  grows  to  a  very  large  size— quite  a  tree, 
and  it  is  only  in  such  fine  houses  as  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew  that  one  can  hope  to  see  its  true 
character.  When  in  full  bloom  it  makes  a  gay 
show  of  colour,  the  heads  of  flowers  not  being  un- 
like those  of  an  Ixora,  and  in  colour  they  are 
orange-scarlet,  the  stamens  protruding  from  the 
perianth.  J.  scandens  was  introduced  from  the 
East  Indies  in  1820.  Where  sufficient  space  is  at 
command  J.  Asoka  is  a  tropical  tree  of  importance, 
and  deserves  a  good  place  for  its  free-flowering 
qualities  and  richness  when  in  full  bloom. 

Ranunculus  cortusaefolius  is  a  species  that 
should  be  made  good  note  by  all  who  require  a 
fine  plant  for  the  conservatory.  It  was  shown  in 
splendid  character  by  Mr.  C.  Wood,  gardener  to 
Lord  Hylton,  Merstham,  Surrey,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday,  March 
28.  and  at  the  meeting  on  March  22,  1892,  it  was 
given  a  first-class  certificate.  R.  cortusasfolius, 
although  little  known,  is  not  a  rare  plant.  It  was 
introduced  in  the  year  1826  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  the  plant  exhibited  this  year  was  over 
5  feet  in  height,  the  leaves,  of  a  rich  green  colour, 
very  much  like  those  of  R.  acris  in  expression,  being 
nearly  2  feet  in  width.  The  flower-stem  is  tall, 
and  bears  in  the  spring  freely -branched  cymes  of 
large  rich  yellow  flowers  of  exactly  the  colour  of 
those  of  the  common  R.  acris,  the  segments  widely 
placed,  shining  as  if  polished.  A  specimen  in  full 
bloom  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  a  rich  effect 
with  its  many  brightly  coloured  flowers.  A  figure 
of  it  appears  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4625, 
and  we  hope  that  such  a  plant  so  well  adapted  for 
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the  cool  house  will  become  commoner  in  English 
gardens.  It  is  certainly  not  hardy,  unless  a  very 
favouiable  spot  in  quite  the  south  of  England  can 
be  selected. 

A  beautiful  indoor  Rhododendron  in 
bloom  a  few  days  ago  in  the  temperate  house  at 
KewwasR.  formosum,  which  was  found  in  1815,  its 
native  home  being  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  on  the 
mountains  near  Sylhet.  In  1849  plants  at  Kew 
and  Syon  House,  Brentford,  bloomed  simultane- 
ously, and  it  was  at  once  seen  that  li.  formosum 
was  a  splendid  acquifition  to  English  (jaulens. 
The  leaves  are  narrow  and  each  about  2^  inches 
long,  the  fiowers,  boine  in  twos  and  three's,  being 
white,  touched  more  or  less  with  rose— a  delicate 
association  of  colour,  made  more  pleasing  by  the 
rich  piuk  buds.  It  is  very  similar  to  R.  Gibsoni, 
but  the  difference  between  the  two  is  sufficiently 
marked  to  keep  them  separate,  R.  Gibsoni  being  a 
plant  more  compart  in  habit  and  differing  also  in 
the  character  of  the  leafage. 

The  crimson  Rockfoil  (Saxifraga  oppositi- 
folia)  from  Perthshire.— Herewith  I  send  a  sample 
of  the  native  flora  of  the  Highlands.  You  will  see 
the  enclosed  fiowers  show  several  forms,  varying  in 
size  of  the  flower  and  depth  of  colour,  due  mainly, 
I  think,  to  the  exprsure  and  quality  of  the  soil 
the  plants  grew  in.  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  grows 
abundantly  on  Ben  Lawers  and  the  spurs  of  hills 
branching  from  it.  The  accompanying  flowers 
were  obtained  from  the  side  of  a  mountain  rill  in 
Glenlyon.  and  the  rill,  nr  stream  rather,  emanates 
from  a  spur  of  Ben  Lawers.  It  is  not  found  in 
quantity  far  away  from  streams,  as  it  is  a  pure 
alpine,  and  its  seed  .'ecms  to  be  distributed  by 
water  agency,  until  it  reaches,  perhaps,  700  feet 
altitude,  which  seems  to  be  its  lower  limit.  1 
observed  it  growing  in  abundance  above  3000  feet 
oa  Ben  Lawers  last  summer  along  with  other 
alpines.  It  is  particularly  handsome  in  the  mean- 
time in  sub-alpine  districts,  but  not  on  the  Ben,  as 
theBen  carries  his  nightcap  still  It  has  only  one 
rival,  in  my  opinion,  viz,  Gentiana  verna  (the 
latter  does  not  grow  in  this  locality  that  I  am 
aware  of).— Robeut  W.  Milxk. 

Notes  from  Iioxwocd.— The  extraordinary 
dryness  and  the  hot  sun  of  March  have  been  very 
bad  for  Daffodils  in  the  south  of  England,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  v.e  shall  see  many  notes  to  this 
effect.  The  foliage  is  poor,  the  flowers  dwarf  and 
stunted,  and  highly  coloured  varieties,  as  C.  J. 
Backhouse,  Queen  Sophia,  and  other;:,  are  very 
deficient  in  colour.  I  have  never  known  Narcissi 
so  early  here.  A  good  representative  collection  is 
grown,  and  one  may  say  all  the  chief  varieties 
of  the  various  families  are  fully  out  and  many 
already  past  their  best.  Mme.  d'e  Graaf,  J.  B  M. 
Camm,  and  Mrs.  J.  15.  Camm  are  just  opening, 
and  theNelsoni  varieties  the  same.  Ajax  Galatea, 
a  seedling  of  the  late  Captain  Nelson,  is  a  splendid 
white  Ajax,  very  early,  and  of  robust  constitution. 
It  is  very  distinct  and  good.  On  the  rockery  here 
two  charming  plants  out  now  are  Petrocallis 
pyrenaica,  a  veritable  gem,  and  Thalictrum 
anemonoiiles.  Both  have  been  out  all  the  winter. 
Flowers  are  out  now  which  one  generally  expects 
in  May— Iris  pumila  flowering  freely,  Phlox  amoena 
a  mat^s  of  bloom,  and  Phloxes  Vivid,  Nelsoni,  &c., 
bursting  fast.  Aubrietia  Leichtlini  and  tauricola 
are  covered  with  bloom.  Waldsteinia  tiifolia  has 
been  a  mass  of  bloom  for  a  fortnight  or  more ;  also 
Hutchinsia  alpina.  Anemone  apennina  is  fully 
out,  and  many  other  things,  including  Anemone 
Rcbinsoniana,  open  to-day,  are  generally  a  month 
later.  I  could  give  a  long  list  of  things  that 
are  thus  abnormally  early  owing  to  the  hot  sun  of 
March.  Tulips  are  very  early;  Greigi  has  been  out  a 
week.  Primula  cashmeriana,  P.  rosea  and  P.  nivalis 
were  sadly  injured  by  frost  about  a  fortnight  ago. 
Fritillaries  have  been  very  good.  Verily  the 
flowers  of  May  have  been  out  in  March  this  year, 
and  one  wonders  whether  other  things  will  all  be 
before  their  time,  or  if  winter  will  yet  gi\e  us 
another  visit.  Many  Pansies  are  out,  but  rain  is 
much  wanted  generally.— M.  C,  Loxivood  House, 
Billingshiirst,  April  i. 

Scarlet-flowered  Thistle  (Erythrolsna  con- 
spioua).— This   very  handsome  hardy  plant  is  by 


no  means  new,  having  been  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Mexico,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  about 
182.5  by  Mr.  Bullock,  and  first  flowered  by  Mr. 
Robert  Barclay  in  the  open  border  in  his  then  well- 
known  garden  at  Burg  Hill.  It  is  a  biennial,  and 
is  well  figured  by  Sweet  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
"British  Flower  Garden"  on  plate  131,  and  also 
very  inadequately  four  years  later  by  Curtis  in  the 
oBth  volume  of  the  Botanical  Mar/czi/ie  on  plate 
2i)0i1,  the  latter  plate  giving  an  incorrect  idea  of 
the  colour  of  the  flower,  which  when  fully  de- 
veloped is  also  much  larger  than  there  repre- 
sented. This  fine  plant  has,  I  fancy,  owing  to  its 
short  life  which  obliges  it  to  be  constantly  re- 
newed from  seed  (which,  except  in  favouraVjle  sea- 
sons or  under  glass,  would  not  in  our  uncertain 
climate  always  ripen),  been  almost  lost  to  English 
gardens  for  many  years.  The  flower-stem  of  a 
fully  developtd  plant,  as  described  by  Sweet, 
reached  the  height  of  8  feet,  with  eighteen  lateral 
branches,  each  terminated  by  three  or  more  of  its 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  Thistle-like  flowers.  The 
plant  now  in  bloom  in  my  conservatory  was  lifted 
from  the  open  border  where  it  had  passed  the 
winter  without  any  protection  whatever  on  its 
showing  its  flower-spike  at  end  of  January,  as  I 
was  afraid  the  rough  weather  we  often  experience 
in  February  and  March  might  injuriously  affect 
the  development  of  the  flowers.  The  flowering, 
however,  at  this  early  season  of  the  year  seems  to 
be  somewhat  unusual,  as  in  Botanical  Magazine  it  is 
spoken  of  as  blooming  towards  the  end  of  summer. 
Another  fine  plant  left  in  open  air  has  made  a  fine 
rosette  of  silvery  prickly  leaves,  but  as  yet  shows 
no  sign  of  any  flower-spike,  so  I  hope  it  will  bloom 
during  the  summer.  My  spike  is  only  3|  feet  high 
with  ten  lateral  branches.  The  flowers  are  full  of 
nectar,  which  pours  out  of  them.— W.  E.  GuMBLE- 
TON. 


Public  Gardens. 


The  Earl  of  Onslow,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Horsell,  near  Woking,  has  granted  niue  acres  of 
common  land  at  Horsell  for  the  purposes  of  a 
public  recreation  ground,  at  a  nominal  rent  of  6d. 
per  annum. 

The  Harlesden  public  park.— The  Wilies- 
den  Local  Board  will  commence  the  work  of  lay- 
ing out  the  new  public  recreation  ground  at  Round- 
wood  Park,  Harlesden,  at  once.  The  board  has 
purchased  the  land  for  £15,000,  of  which  sum  the 
inhabitants  have  subscribed  £1000.  The  Local 
Government  Board  have  authorised  the  local 
authority  to  borrow  £20,000  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  work. 

Epping  Forest.— We  learn  that  Mr.  Frank 
F.  M'Kenzie,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
forest  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  upon 
whose  shoulders  fell  all  the  work  during  his  late 
father's  illness,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Epping 
Forest  Committee  as  the  superintendent  pro  tern. 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  will  be  an  applicant  for  the  position 
vacant  by  the  death  of  his  father. 

Alexandra  Park  —Even  Mr.  Littler  himself 
has  now  given  up  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  carry 
into  effect  his  scheme  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace  and  grounds.  The  failure  is 
due,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
London  County  Council.  The  project  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  133  acres  protected  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament will  now  be  proceeded  with.  The  sum  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  is  £100,000,  and  of  the 
£70,000  promised  towards  the  larger  scheme  Mr. 
Littler  anticipates  that  £50,000  will  be  available. 


of  some  suitable  piece  of  plate.  It  is  proposed  to  limit 
iudiridual  subscriptions  to  23.  fid.  or  5s.  The  subscrip- 
tion list  must  be  closed  by  April  12.  It  will  save  much 
time  and  trouble  if  subscriptions  be  sent  direct  to 
Mr.  R.  .Sydenham,  190,  Bristol  Road,  Birmingham, 
treasurer  of  the  fund. 

A  plague  of  wreevils. — The  Pine  forests  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chemnitz  for  the  past  two  years 
have  been  invaded  by  a  plague  of  weevils,  coming  from 
the  Hartz.  Thousands  of  trees  have  fallen.  They 
look  as  though  they  had  been  sprinkled  with  finely 
powdered  chalk.  Such  trees  are  worse  than  useless, 
for  besides  beiug  unfit  for  commerce,  they  contain  the 
larvae  of  the  dreaded  insect. 

Death  of  M.  Alphonse  de  Candolle.— We 

learn  that  this  eminent  botanist  died  at  Geneva  on 
Tuesday,  April  4.  He  ^^as  a  son  of  Augustin  de 
Candolle.  and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1806.  He  was  liis 
father's  assistant  and  successor  as  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Geneva,  and  published  numerous  treatises.  In 
1874  he  srrnceeded  Agassiz  as  a  foreign  associate  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  next 
meeting  of  the  society  will  be  on  Tuesday,  Apiil  11, 
when  Mr.  Everard,  F.  ini  Thurn  has  promised  a  paper 
on  "  Orchid  Life  in  Guiana." 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


"  British  Fungus  Flora."  Vol.  II.  By  George 
Massee.  George  Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  "Seeds  for 
Exchange." 

"  Bihliografia  de  la  Rosa."  PorD.  Mariano  Vergai  a. 
Madrid,  1892. 

"  Cassell's  Popular  Gardening."  Part  1.  Cassell 
and  Co  ,  Limited. 

"  Johnson's  Gardeners'  Dictionary."  New  edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  considerably  enlarged.  By 
C.  H. 'Wright,  F.R.M.S.,  and  D.  Dewar,  Curator 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow.  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

"  The  Food  of  Plants."  By  A.  P.  Laurie.  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  London. 


Testimonial  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodwell.— 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodwell  celebrate  their  golden  wedding 
oil  April  20,  and  it  is  proposed  by  some  of  his  old 
friends  who  have  long  watched  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
Dodwell  in  th"*  development  of  the  Carnation,  and 
who  have  very  pleasing  memories  of  the  social  meetings 
of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union  at  Oxford,  to 
commemorate  this  auspicious  event  by  the  presentation 


Names    of  plants.— i'lec.-iOH. — 1,   Dendrohium 
Pierardi ;  2   and   3,  too   much    shrivelled ;  4,  Aerides 

crispum. W, — 1,  appear.s  to  be  Oncidium  luvidum  ; 

2,  Epidendi'um  leucochilum ;  3,  Odontoglossum, 
apparently  0.  gloriosum  ;  4,  Vanda  tricolor  insignis. 
W.  M. Brouehtonia  sanguinea. J,  B. — 1,  Den- 
drohium fimbriatum  oculatum  ;  2,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
very  dark  variety  ;  3,  Cattleya  Triana>,  ordinary  form. 
T.  Dij:f>n . — 1,  Odontoglossum  blandum  ;  2,  On- 
cidium   cmcolor,    too    badly    crushed    to   make   any 

comments    upon. C.    Bute. — 1,  appears  to  be  Cy- 

pripedium  Hornianum ;  2,  C.  Chqmberlaini,  but  a 
very  didl  coloured  variety  ;  3,  Deudrobiura  uobile,  a 

grand  furm  ;  4,   D.   primulinum. M.   A.    Q. — Hfie- 

mantbus  natalensis. 

Names  of  fruit.— B.    iresf.—l,  Brabant   Belle- 
fleur ;    2,    Hoarv    Morning ;    3,    Sturmer   Pippin ;    4, 

Lamb   Abbey    Pcarmain. IK  Hihiiert. — London  or 

Five-crowned  I'ippm. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— This  journal  is  pub- 
lished in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  th'. 
coloured  plates  art  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
\s.  6d. ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  Thk 
Garden  from  its  rommsncement  to  end  oj  18-  2  forty  two  volt., 
price,  cloth,  IZO  12i. 

"  Gapdenlng  Illustrated  "  Monthly  Parts.  —  Thit 
journal  is  published  in  'neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  vjhich 
form  it  is  viost  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  id. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— J*m  journal  is 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volu^nes.     Price  &d.;  post  free,  Sd. 

•*  Hardy  Flowers." — diving  descriptions  of  wo^oards  o 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  toith  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  iec.  Fifth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  postfres,  \s.  Zd 

"The  Garden  Annual"   for   \SQ3.— Contains  Alph 
betical  Lists  of  all  Branches  oj  the  Horticultural  Trade.     Tk 
Lists  rf  Qarden.s  and  Covntn/  Seats  (containing  over  9000)  have 
been  very  carefully  and  ej:t<  mively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  -jn'Olished.     Price  ls.;ty  post.  \8.  Bd. 

All  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  impr  oven  tint  o 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  vs  to  make  Coitage  Gar 
denlng  Icnown.  It  is  published  at  the  very  loicest  price  t 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  dist-ibuiian,  free  by  the  publishers.  Mcsrs.  Cassell 
and  Cirmpany,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Luigate  Hill  B.  C 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Whloh  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— S^afcMp«are. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 
RoNDELETiAs. — Save  in  botanical  collection.s, 
it  is  very  rare  now-a-days  to  see  these  plant.s 
under  cultivation.  Occasionally  specimens  of 
K.  speciosa  major  are  to  be  met  with  at  horti- 
cultural exhiliitions  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember, but  more  often  than  not  these  even  do 
not  represent  in  the  best  possible  manner  this 
very  useful  family  of  stove  plants.  The  type,  R. 
speciosa,  used  to  be  shown  during  the  summer 
at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  of  twenty  years 
ago,  being  an  earlier  flowering  plant  than 
the  major  form.  The  chief  value  of  the 
Rondeletias  is  apparent  during  the  autumn 
months,  when,  with  good  management,  they 
make  a  beautiful  display  from  August  well  into 
October.  Not  only  upon  the  plants  are  the 
flowers  serviceable,  but  also  in  a  cut  state, 
particularly  those  of  R.  speciosa  major,  which 
may  be  cut  with  a  good  length  of  stem,  and 
that  without  doing  the  plants  any  harm.  They 
last  well  either  cut  or  upon  the  plant,  but  are 
rather  susceptible  to  bruising  if  not  carefully 
handled.  In  their  colours  they  are  also  very 
distinct,  whilst  the  trusses,  being  of  the  size  of 
those  of  Bouvardias,  are  useful  in  many  ways. 

The  following  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
three  varieties  to  grow  :  — 

R.  SPECIOSA  (also  known  under  the  name  of  R. 
odorata),  a  native  of  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies, 
is  of  a  distinctly  shrubby  growth,  the  foliage 
rigid  and  easily  broken,  ia  shape  acuminate,  dark 
green  in  colour,  and  never  of  excessive  size.  As 
before  stated,  it  flowers  during  the  summer,  but. 
by  stopping,  it  may  be  easily  had  in  bloom  in  the 
autumn  ;  in  fact,  it  is  possible  to  flower  it  twice  a 
year.  The  colour  is  a  dark  vermilion,  the  flowers 
having  a  dark  orange-coloured  eye,  being  also 
sweetly,  but  not  strongly  scented.  Compared  with 
the  following  variety,  it  is  of  slower  growth. 

R.  SPECIOSA  MAJOR  varies  considerably  from  the 
type,  so  much  so  that  I  have  often  thought  it 
ought  to  be  considered  a  distinct  species.  The 
growth  is  more  scandent,  the  foliage  more  blun'ly 
ovate,  whilst  in  colour  it  is  paler,  but  generally 
somewhat  larger.  The  colour  is  more  of  an  orange- 
red,  whilst  the  flowers  have  a  better  defined 
yellowish  eye ;  the  petals  are  broader,  whilst  the 
individual  blossoms,  as  also  the  trusses,  are  larger. 
In  some  cases  this  variety  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  shy-flowering  plant,  but  this  is  altogether 
a  matter  of  culture  and  no  fault  of  the  plant  itself. 
Some  of  our  nurserymen  class  it  as  a  climber  or 
pillar  plant,  but  I  have  always  had  the  best  success 
with  it  as  a  bush. 

R.  GEATis.«iMA  (Rogiera)  is  a  slower-growing 
plant  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  is  usually 
met  with,  consequently,  in  much  smaller  plants. 
It  has  pale  pinkish  blossoms  (sweetly  scented), 
the  buds  more  deeply  tinted  ;  whilst  the  trusses  I 
have  frequently  compared  to  those  of  a  Laurustinus 
in  character.  It  is  a  decidedly  distinct  plant,  and 
one  that  may  be  grown  in  a  somewhat  lower  tem- 
perature than  either  of  the  first  two  kinds.  The 
foliage  is  larger  and  more  glossy  than  that  of  most 
kinds,  whilst  the  wood  is  stifler,  with  less  disposi- 
tion for  branching  out.  In  a  cut  state  it  makes  a 
charming  button-hole  or  spray. 

Culture. 

More  frequently  than  not  those  who  grow 
Rondeletias   err  in  not  using   the  knife   more 


freely.     Take  R.  speciosa  major,  for  instance  ; 
when  once  the  groundwork  of  a  good  plant  has 
been  secured  the  plants  should  be  pruned  into 
the    hard    wood   early    every   spring  ;    this   is 
far     better    than   merely    tipping  the    shoots, 
back  breaks  being   thereby  secured   from    the 
well-ripened   growth.     These    grow  away   in  a 
more  robust  manner  with  the  prospect  of  every 
one  flowering  ;  whereas   the  attenuated   shoots 
will  not  do  so.     By  using  the  knife  freely  there 
is  far  less  need  of  sticks.     I  have,  in  fact,  shown 
large  specimens  without  any  staking  at  all,  quite 
a  contrast  being  thus  aflbrded  to  plants  trained 
upon  trellises,  more  as  if  they  were  climbers. 
Supposing  a  plant  of  the  major  variety  to  be 
required  in  flower  from  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, it  should  be  stopped  simultaneously  all 
over  about  the  middle  of  May  or  a  little  sooner 
where   the   fires    are   not   kept    going    in    the 
summer.     This     stopping    produces    an     even 
break,  each   young  shoot   invariably   flowering 
nearly  about   the  same  time  ;  whereas,  if   not 
stopped  at  all.  the  flower-trusses  are  produced 
irregularly.     R.  speciosa  itself  will  flower  under 
the    same     treatment    a     few     weeks    sooner. 
Those   who    once  adopt   the    stopping  process 
will  readily  see  the  advantage  for  themselves, 
any  of  the  wood  behind  the  summer  pinching 
making  well-ripened  shoots  for  pruning    back 
to  the  following  season .     When  the  plants   are 
in    active  growth    and  the  roots  healthy,  and 
with   the    pots   full   of    them,    they    will  take 
almost  any  amount  of  water  short  of  soddening 
them,    and    that  in    spite  of   the  roots    being 
very  fine  and  delicate.     Towards  the  flowering 
period   my    practice    has    been    to    water    oc- 
casionally with  weak  liquid  manure  water  ;  this 
I    found    to    be  a   great    advantage.       As  the 
plants   go   out  of  flower,    the   watering  should 
be   gradually   stopped.      This    will   cause    the 
growth    to  ripen    and   the  foliage  to  fall,   but 
never  mind  that,  for  although  classed  as  ever- 
green  stove   plants,    it   is  far    better   to  treat 
them  as  deciduous  ones.     They  will  bear  to  be 
dried  far  better  than  Ixoras.     Repotting  need 
not  be  done  oftener  than  each  other  year,  using 
the  best  of  peat  only,  as  for  Ericas,  with  plenty 
of  sand  and  drainage,  potting  also  as  firmly  as 
possible.     The  temperature  of  the  average  stove 
will  suit  them  well  ;  shading,  however,  should 
not  be  for  one  moment  entertained. 

Grower. 


noted  the  usefulness  and  the  great  beauty  of  these 
young  plants.  Another  house  was  filled  with 
beautiful  small  examples  of  DracR^na  Lindeni,  whicli 
is  considered  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
effective  plants  in  commerce,  it  being  rich 
green  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  which  is  bor- 
dered by  a  rich  creamy  yellow  variegation  on 
the  outside.  Other  kinds  of  Dracaenas  are  largely 
grown,  as  well  as  many  of  the  best-marked  Cro- 
tons,  the  narrow-leaved'kinds  being  the  favourites. 
Aspidistras  and  Asparagus  plumosus  are  also  very 
largely  grown,  and  no  more  useful  plants  can  be 
named.  Araucaria  excelsa  in  variety  _  and  in 
various  sizes  are  to  be  seen;  so  also  is  Arab  i 
.Sieboldi,  now  largely  in  demand  for  winter  decora- 
tion. Here  also  are  whole  houses  filled  with  Ferns, 
the  object  being  to  grow  only  the  most  popular 
kinds,  which  are  being  added  to  the  collection 
from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  offers.  Gar- 
denias, too,  are  largely  grown,  many  hundreds 
being  here  in  useful  size  and  ready  to  flower. 
Azaleas,  too,  are  well  done,  but  a  few  only  re- 
mained in  bloom.  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  also  grown 
in  quantity,  some  very  fine  even  pots  I  saw  being 
the  last  of  some  00,000  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  Lilium  Harrisi  is  also  largely  grown 
Messrs,  Shuttleworth  and  Co.  have  a  branch 
nursery  at  Fleet,  Hants,  where  the  hardy  plants, 


shrubs,  &.O.,  are  grown. 


W.  H.  GOWBR. 


THE  ALBERT  NURSERIES,  PECKHAM  RYE. 

In  this  nursery,  which  some  four  years  ago  was 
wild  common  land,  there  are  now  some  seventeen 
houses,  each  100  feet  long,  besides  many  pits  both 
heated  and  unhealed,  all  filled  to  overflowing  with 
a  choice  and  varied  assortment  of  plants.  In  the 
Palm  house  is  a  large  stock  of  handsome  specimen 
Areca  lutescens  and  the  useful  Livistona  bor- 
bonica.  Kentias  are  also  largely  grown,  the 
favourites  being  K.  Belmoreana,  K.  Fosteriana, 
and  K.  canterburyana,  which  are  represented  in 
all  sizes  from  quite  young  seedlings  up  to  speci- 
mens 8  feet  and  10  feet  high.  The  small-growing 
Cocos  Weddelliana  was  also  to  be  seen  in  thou- 
sands and  of  all  sizes.  I  saw  also  a  large  batch  of 
Geonoma  gracilis,  which  to  me  is  a  more  attractive 
plant  than  the  Cocos.  There  was  also  a  large 
batch  of  G.  Seemanni,  which  if  it  turns  out  to  be 
the  true  plant  will  be  interesting,  but  even  should 
it  prove  to  be  G.  Martiana,  which  is  often  sold 
for  G.  Seemanni.  it  will  be  valuable.  There  were 
also  large  quantities  of  the  useful  Phoenix  ru- 
picola,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  such  a 
rare  species,  it  and  P.  tenuis  being  about  the 
most  useful  of  the  Date  Palms  for  decoration. 
Many  other  species  of  Palms  were  largely  grown, 
all  being  in  splendid  condition.  In  other  houses  I 
observed  attention  had  been  turned  to  Cycas  re- 
voluta,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  this,  for  here  I 


Pot  Mignonette  —I  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Tallack  (p,  242)  in  his  remark  that  "  fancy-trained 
specimen  plants,  such  as  standards  or  trellis- 
trained,  are  of  very  little  use  for  cutting,"  because 
1  obtain  the  finest  spikes  from  standard-grown 
plants.  I  grow  Mignonette  rather  largely  _  for 
winter  flowering,  commencing  to  cut  the  spikes 
early  in  November,  continuing  up  to  the  middle  of 
April  or  even  later  than  that.  I  grow  single  plants 
in  5-inch  pots  and  in  various  sizes  up  to  10  inches, 
and  it  is  from  the  last  I  get  the  best  results.  From 
a  standard-trained  plant  I  can  cut  at  once  were  it 
necessary  between  200  and  300  spikes,  all  fuUy 
developed.  By  no  other  method  can  the  same 
results  be  achieved.  For  conservatory  decoration 
plants  like  these  are  highly  valued.  I  fear  Mr. 
Tallack  is  far  too  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  being 
afraid  to  give  the  young  plants  a  check  by  trans- 
ferring them  to  larger  pots.  The  finest  plants  that 
I  ever  had  were  from  seedlings  raised  in  the  open 
border,  dug  up  carefully  without  any  soil  whatever 
being  attached  to  the  roots,  potted  into  small  pots, 
and  kept  shaded  for  a  few  days.  Although  I  sow 
three  or  four  seeds  in  2i-inch  pots,  removing  all 
but  the  strongest  when  an  inch  or  so  high,  I  do 
not  scruple  to  use  some  of  those  taken  from  the 
pots  if  the  seed  should  have  germinated  indiffe- 
rently and  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  scarcity.— 
E.  M. 

Eupatorium  ianthinum  is  a  splendid  plant 
for  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  at  this  season  of 
the  year  It  is  not  difficult  to  grow  and  makes  a 
fine  bold  subject ;  the  leaves,  large,  deep  green  in 
colour,  are  an  effective  contrast  to  the  bold  heads 
of  soft  mauve-coloured  flowers.  Several  speci- 
mens have  been  in  bloom  for  some  time  past  in 
the  greenhouse  at  Kew,  and  few  things  could 
produce  a  finer  effect.  There  is  great  robustness 
of  character  in  this  species,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  it  is  not  grown  more  in  all  gardens  where 
handsome  plants  are  desired  for  groups  or  for 
decoration,  as  the  flowers  remain  in  beauty  over 
a  comparatively  long  season. 

Eupatoriums  witli  coloured  flowers.— As 
a  rule  in  gardens  the  generic  name  of  Eupatorium 
is  applied  to  those  species  which  produce  white 
blossoms,  such  as  E.  riparium  and  E.  Weinmanni- 
anum,  the  coloured  kinds— atro-rubens  and  ianthi- 
num—being  generally  included  in  the  genus  Hebe- 
chnium,  though,  according  to  our  botanical 
authorities,  they  are  true  Eupatoriums,  Irom  a 
garden  point  of  view  alone,  however,  they  are 
quite  distinct,  and  form  very  useful  subjects  for 
greenhouse  decoration  at  this  season.  Both  are 
sturdy  growing  plants  like  enlarged  Ageratums, 
and  flower  freely  when  about  18  inches  high.    The 
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flowers  of  E.  atro-rubens,  which  are  borne  in  large 
widely -branched  heads,  are  of  a  purplish  lilac  col- 
our ;  while  the  stalks  and  young  shoots  are  thickly 
covered  with  reddish  hairs,  which  give  to  them 
quite  a  velvety  appearance.  In  the  second  spe- 
cies, E.  ianthinum,  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
lavender  tint,  while  the  coloured  hairs  are  also 
wanting.  These  Eupatoriums  are  of  very  easy 
propagation  and  culture,  the  principal  attention 
needed  being  to  encourage  short  sturdy  growth 
and  to  take  care  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from 
want  of  water,  especially  as  the  pots  get  full  of 
roots,  for  the  foliage  is  quickly  affected  thereby. 
Being  liberal  feeders,  liquid  manure  occasionally 
will  be  of  service. — H.  P. 


DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OF  PELARGONIUMS 
Besides  the  zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  classes  of  Pelar- 
goniums, various  names  are  applied  to  different 
groups  of  the  others;  thus  we  read  of  show,  regal, 
fancy,  spotted,  French,  and  decorative  Pelar- 
goniums. This  last  term  is  of  more  recent  date 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  included  in  it  are 
some  of  the  most  free- flowering  and  useful  varie- 
ties that  we  have,  many  of  which  are  very  popular 
with  the  market  growers.  These  various  sections 
are  not  divided  by  any  hard  and  fast  line,  for  a 
perusal  of  the  different  nurserymen's  catalogues 
will  show  that  opinions  are  by  no  means  unani- 
mous as  to  the  heading  under  which  some  of  the 
varieties  must  be  classed.  As  a  general  system  of 
interci'ossing  is  carried  on  by  those  who  make  a 
speciality  of  raising  seedling  Pelargoniums,  it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  it  is  impossible  to  group 
the  progeny  under  any  particular  head.  The 
easiest  to  classify  is  that  portion  known  as  fancy 
Pelargoniums.  They  are  characterised  by  weaker 
growth,  a  more  tender  constitution,  and  smaller 
flowers,  which  are,  however,  borne  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  Ladies'  Pelargoniums  is  a  title  occa- 
sionally bestowed  upon  them.  Show  Pelargoniums 
include  among  their  number  the  brightest  and 
finest  flowers  of  the  whole  group.  The  flowers  of 
thest.  are  rounder  than  most  of  the  others,  with 
the  edges  of  the  petals  smooth.  The  upper  petals 
of  these  show  varieties  are  blotched  with  a  deep 
colour,  often  nearly  black,  and  frequently  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  almost  entirely  of  that 
tint.  The  three  lower  petals  are  without  spots  or 
blotches,  while  in  many  cases  the  flower  has  a 
large  white  eye  or  centre,  often  shot  with  violet. 
While  the  individual  blooms  of  the  best  show 
varieties  are  very  large  and  highly  coloured,  they 
are  as  a  rule  borne  but  few  in  a  truss,  and  the 
plants  are  of  weak  constitution,  owing  to  the  sys- 
tem of  continually  intercrossing  which  has  been 
followed  for  generations.  This  is  the  reason  that 
show  varieties  are  not  popular  with  the  market 
grower,  though  a  few  kinds  are  grown,  but  the 
bulk  of  those  that  make  their  appearance  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  belong  to  the  decorative 
class.  The  term  regal  Pelargoniums  was  first 
applied  to  the  large  massive  flowers  with  an  un- 
usual number  of  petals,  of  which  Captain  liaikes, 
Queen  Victoria,  and  Beauty  of  Oxon  were  the 
earliest  examples.  Many  varieties  are,  however, 
now  grouped  under  the  head  of  regal,  to  the 
flowers  of  which  such  a  description  would  by  no 
means  apply.  Many  years  ago  we  used  to  have 
considerable  numbers  of  new  Pelargoniums  sent  to 
this  country  from  France,  several  of  which  were 
charaoteiised  by  a  good,  sturdy,  free-flowering 
habit,  but  with  blooms  that  did  not  conform  to  our 
show  flowers.  In  many  of  these  the  edges  of  the 
petals  were  crimped  and  undulated,  notably  iu 
Dr.  Andre,  which  a  generation  ago  was  very  popu- 
lar, and  may  be  still  occasionally  seen.  This  group 
finally  became  known  as  French  Pelargoniums; 
then  after  a  time  those  on  the  look  out  for  novel- 
ties selected  therefrom  the  flowers  with  a  clearly- 
defined  blotch  on  each  petal  and  grouped  them 
under  tlie  heading  of  spotted  Pelargoniums.  From 
the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  classify  all  the  Pelargoniums  under  these  various 
heads,  and  a  visit  to  some  of  the  summer  exhibi- 
tions will  show  that  widely  different  views  exist  on 


this  point.  In  grouping  the  varieties  of  Pelar- 
goniums no  mistake  need  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  fancies,  as  they  form  a  class  quite  by  them- 
selves. Then  the  sbows  as  a  body  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  classify,  while  the  regal,  spotted,  French, 
and  decorative  varieties  might  with  advantage  all 
be  grouped  under  this  latter  heading,  and  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  thus  be  avoided.  H.  P. 


CAMELLIAS  AT  'WALTHAM  CROSS. 

The  Camellias  are  very  fiue  this  year  in  the  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  Wni.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  and  a  few  notes  may  well  be  made  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  vai  ieties.  They  are  repre- 
sented by  large  species  smothered  in  flower.  It 
will  be  remembered  thatThe  Duchess  has  received 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  flowers  of  a  charming  rose  pink  colour 
and  of  excellent  shape — a  distinct  and  beautiful 
acquisition.  And,  again,  in  the  variety  Beauty  of 
Waltham  we  get  also  a  fine  addition,  the  flowers 
being  of  very  distinct  shape  and  of  a  flesh  colour, 
which  deepens  to  a  pink  shade  at  the  base  of  the 
bold  petals.  The  Camellia  seems  to  have  fallen 
from  its  once  high  estate  as  a  flower  for  decora- 
tion, and  one  reason  urged  against  it  is  its  for- 
mality. But  when  a  good  selection  is  made  many 
kinds  will  be  included  that  bear  flowers  the  re- 
verse of  formal,  but  free,  and  altogether  delight- 
ful. Comtesse  d'Hainault  is  a  charming  flower, 
perfectly  double,  but  not  conspicuously  stiff, 
the  colour  soft  rose ;  also  worth  mentioning  is 
L'Avenir,  which  has  a  rose-coloured  flower  of  dis- 
tinct character,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Ca- 
mellias. Excellent  specimens  may  be  seen  of  the 
splendid  crimson-coloured  Mathotiana,  which  is  a 
bold,  free,  and  handsome  tjpe,  quite  one  of  the 
best  for  freedom  and  colour.  Remarkably  fine  is 
the  variety  named  Commeudatore  Betti,  which 
has  very  large  rose-coloured  flowers  of  a  taking 
character,  and  those  who  note  the  Camellias  at 
Waltham  Cross  will  not  pass  by  such  kinds  as 
Adelina  Benvenuti,  which  is  flaked  with  crimson 
on  a  flesh-coloured  ground  ;  the  popular  Beali, 
Bonomiana,  white,  flaked  with  crimson  ;  C.  H. 
Hovey,  a  splendid  American  kind,  the  flowers  very 
large  and  deep  crimson  in  colour ;  C.  M.  Hovey, 
scarlet ;  Conspicua,  rose,  the  flowers  semi-double, 
and  showy ;  Donckelaari,  crimson, with  white  flakes ; 
and  the  familiar  Alba  plena,  the  most  useful  of  all. 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  the  flowers  ro.se  and  very 
large,  a  beautiful  variety ;  M.  d'Offoy,  rose-pink, 
a  very  delicate  shade  of  colour;  Cup  of  Beauty, 
blush,  with  crimson  flakes;  and  Lady  Hume's 
Blush  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  collection 
comprises  nearly  200  varieties,  and  the  variability 
in  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers  is  very  striking, 
yet  for  a  small  selection  considerable  divergence 
of  character  can  be  got  without  a  long  list,  of 
varieties. 


Azalea  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild' 

—Regarding  many  of  nur  popular  classes  of  plants 
such  as  Pelargoniums.  Fuchsias,  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums, as  well  as  Azaleas,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  some  varieties  dift'er  from  each  other  in  little 
else  but  name;  therefore  any  one  that  stands  out 
distinctly  from  all  its  associates  is  worthy  of  an 
especial  note.  Such  an  one  is  the  Azalea  above 
mentioned,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large,  double, 
and  of  a  kind  of  violet-purple  hue,  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, and  in  fact  more  effective  than  might  be 
imagined  from  the  colour  here  given.  Where  a 
number  of  Azaleas  are  in  bloom  together  this  is 
one  of  the  varieties  that  stands  out  very  noticeable 
from  the  rest  of  its  fellows.  It  is  of  good  consti- 
tution and  desirable  habit.  This  Azalea  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at 
which  time  it  was  almost  new. — H.  P. 

Golden-leaved  Caladiums.— With  the  return 
of  spring  the  various  Caladiums  that  have  been 
dormant  throughout  the  winter  start  rapidly  into 
growth,  and  just  as  the  earliest  leaves  are  de- 
veloped the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  dif- 


ferent varieties  are  more  pronounced  than  at  any 
other  season,  so  that  in  m:  king  a  selection  the 
present  is  a  very  suitable  time  for  the  purpose. 
The  golden-leaved  varieties  are  but  few  in  number, 
yet  they  stand  out  very  conspicuous  from  all  the 
others  by  reason  of  their  colouring.  They  have 
been  in  commerce  now  for  over  twenty  years,  yet 
they  are  still  very  uncommon,  and  realise  nearly 
as  high  a  price  as  they  did  at  that  time.  There 
are,  as  far  as  I  know,  five  varieties  belonging  to 
this  group,  viz  ,  Golden  Queen,  the  entire  leaf  of 
which  is  of  a  pale  golden  yellow;  Princess  of 
Wales,  rather  brighter  yellow  than  the  last,  with  a 
few  small  blotches  of  red ;  Prince  of  Wales,  of  much 
the  same  colour  as  the  preceding,  but  with  the 
centre  of  the  leaf  bright  red,  doited  over  with 
occasional  transparent  white  blotches;  Princess 
Royal  and  Princess  Teck,  both  of  which  have 
golden  leaves  with  a  bright  crimson  centre,  but 
the  ground  colour  of  the  last  is  a  little  richer  than  in 
the  other.  These  golden-leaved  forms  of  Caladium 
are  by  no  means  so  robust  as  many  other  varieties, 
and  consequently  to  have  them  in  good  condition 
they  need  rather  more  care  than  the  stronger  . 
growing  kinds.  A  little  extra  attention  in  their  I 
culture  is,  however,  well  repaid,  as  a  few  good  1 
plants  of  any  of  the  above  v.arieties  are  particularly 
striking  when  associated  with  the  other  forms.^ 
H.  P 


THE  SHADING  OF  PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  Object  of  Shading. 

In  any  instance  this  should  be  well  thought  out 
and  be  carefully  acted  upon  afterwards.  More 
frequently  than  not  the  amount  of  shading  em- 
ployed is  far  in  excess  of  what  is  really  needed. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  must  be  apparent 
to  any  thoughtful  cultivator  that  the  plants 
thereby  suffer  rather  than  derive  actual  benefit. 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  di-pense  with  shading,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally understood  and  acted  upon,  than  to  allow 
this  excess  to  continue.  Those  who  have  not  ex- 
perimented with  light  shading  are  strongly  recom- 
mended to  do  so.  In  shading  plant  houses  of  any 
kind,  all  that  is  actually  needed  is  to  scatter  or 
break  up,  so  to  speak,  the  rays  of  the  sun  from 
injuring  the  plants  in  the  way  usually  termed 
scalding.  It  does  not  require  a  thick  shade 
to  do  this ;  in  fact,  it  is  remarkable  what 
a  light  shade  wiU  accomplish  in  this  way.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  quality  of  the  glass 
is  not  by  any  means  what  it  actually  should  be. 
When  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  with  spots  in  it,  it 
is  not  fit  for  glazing  any  kind  of  houses.  These 
spots  produce  lenses  in  the  glass,  and  these,  when 
focussed  upon  the  foliage,  jjroduce  injury  or 
burns.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  besides  myself 
have  noted  that  these  burns  are  often  in  a  line. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  Palm  leaf  that  [has  been 
thus  injured.  There  will  possibly  be  several 
scalds  or  burns  in  a  line  with  each  other. 
These  burns  are  not  caused  simultaneously,  but 
proceed  one  after  another  in  accord  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth  in  its  relation  with  the  sun,  and 
all  proceed  from  one  and  the  same  spot  in  the 
glass.  The  best  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases 
is  to  trace  out,  if  possible,  the  spots  in  the  glass 
and  touch  them  with  paint.  This  will  prevent 
future  injuiy  as  long  as  the  paint  adheres  to  the 
glass,  which  will  usually  be  the  case  for  a  few 
years  at  the  least.  This  is  a  far  better  mode  to 
adopt  tban  that  of  covering  with  heavy  or_  dense 
permanent  shading,  or  even  of  using  blinds  injudi- 
ciously. It  is  a  mistake  to  be  carried  away  with 
the  idea  that  because  a  few  scalds  have  taken 
place,  therefore  shading  is  absolutely  essential 
to  prevent  it ;  nothing  of  the  sort  is,  in  some 
cases,  needed  other  than  that  just  advised.  Many 
instances  could  be  quoted  where  no  shading 
is  used— at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Kew  Gardens 
as  places  of  public  interest,  as  well  as  in  nur- 
series and  priv.tte  gardens.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  do  not  shade  either 
their  Tree  Ferns  or  some  of  their  fine-foliaged 
plants,  nor  is  the  large  conservatory  at  Gunners- 
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bury  Park  shaded  where  Tree  Ferns  and  Palms  are 
the  leading  features. 

Methods. 
As  the  object  of  shading  is  to  prevent  injury 
mainly  by  scalding  or  burning:,  it  is  far  better  to 
investigate  each  individual  case  thoroughly  before 
having  recourse  to  any  kind  of  shading  material. 
In  some  cases  (and  that  very  many)  all  that  is 
really  necesrary  may  be  easily  accomplished  by 
training  climbers  upon  the  roofs,  inside,  of  course  ; 
this  need  not  be  done  at  all  thickly  or  in  a  formal 
manner.  Sufficient  shade  would  thereby  be  se- 
cured for  a  large  number  of  plants,  each  case 
being  regulated  according  to  the  plants  grown 
underneath  the  climbers.  This  is  a  capital  plan 
when  an  awkward  roof  has  to  be  dealt  with 
upon  which  it  is  both  ditficult  to  fix  either  roller 
blinds  or  permanent  ones.  The  arrangement  of 
the  plants  as  to  their  special  requirements  in  the 
way  of  shading  wants  due  consideration.  Ferns, 
for  instance,  will  thrive  well  with  far  less  shading 
than  is  usually  accorded  them,  speaking  generally. 
The  smaller  forms  of  the  Adiantums,  on  the  whole, 
with  some  also  of  the  larger  sorts,  as  A.  Farley- 
ense,  need  no  shade,  or  but  the  very  lightest  that 
can  be  used.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few 
kinds,  as  A.  trapeziforme  and  A.  cardiochla^num, 
which  thrive  much  better  under  a  heavier  shading; 
therefore  group  the  latter  together  and  the  for- 
mer also,  and  act  accordingly.  Amongst  stove 
p'ants  the  same  arrangement  holds  good.  Cro- 
tons  luxuriate  in  sunshine,  Dracienas  require  but 
little  shading,  but  Marantas  and  Alocasias  with 
Anthuiiums  and  Caladiums  all  need  the  shad- 
ing to  be  heavier.  Orchid  growers,  methinks,  fre- 
quently commit  an  error  in  applying  too  much 
shade  ;  probably  we  should  hear  less  oif  the  spot  in 
East  and  West  Indian  Orchids  if  less  shade  were 
more  the  rule.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  this  spot 
or  fungoid  growth  upon  such  Orchids  as  the 
Aerides  is  caused  through  excess  of  shade  brought 
about  by  excess  of  moi-ture.  which  in  a  stove  tem- 
perature is  concurrent  one  with  the  other.  Take 
Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  as  examples  from 
the  greenhouse ;  all  the  shade  that  these  require 
is  jiist  whilst  the  plants  are  in  full  flower  so  as  to 
prolong  their  beauty  somewhat  longer.  In  such 
an  instance  to  apply  the  shading  whilst  the  buds  or 
trusses  are  developing  means  paler  coloured  blos- 
soms with  far  less  substance  also.  And  to  retain 
it  after  the  flowers  are  faded  is  prejudicial  to  the 
young  growth  which  quickly  follows  the  flowers  in 
nearly  every  case.  The  evil  of  to  >  much  shading 
is  probably  more  apparent  on  the  whole  in  the 
culture  of  greenhouse  plants  than  in  any  others. 
It  is  simply  ruinous  to  the  hard-wooded  plants  of 
the  sections  just  quoted.  Soft-wooded  plants  as 
Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias,  with  those  of  annual 
growth  as  Primulas  and  Cinerarias,  should  only  be 
shaded  whilst  they  are  in  f  uU  flower,  and  then  even 
any  excess  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 

Materials. 
During  the  past  few  years  there  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  great  improvement  in  the  materials  specially 
manufactured  for  the  shading  of  plant  houses.  I 
can  well  remember  the  time  when  coarse  canvas 
was  used,  as  well  as  other  dense  kinds  totally 
unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. I  have  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
tried  many  kinds,  but  I  have  never  found  anything 
to  approach  No.  3  netting  or  shading.  Tliis  is  the 
same  as  many  use  for  protection  against  spring 
frosts  upon  fruit  trees.  I  have  found  it  to  be 
ample  for  all  stove  plants,  giving  the  maximum  of 
light  with  just  sufficient  density  to  prevent  any 
semblance  of  burnin?.  When  left  up  all  the 
winter,  the  blinds  will  remain  in  good  condition 
for  two  years,  but  if  taken  down  in  the  autumn 
they  will  last  three  seasons  with  care.  I  note  in 
a  well-known  catalogue  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  that  the  foregoing  is  termed  hothouse 
netting  No.  3,  the  size  being  30  yards  long  by 
5 1  inches  wide.  Another  of  which  a  sample  is  now 
lying  on  my  desk  is  termed  No.  4.  being  of  the 
Eame  kind  of  make,  but  with  a  smaller  and  finer 
mesh  and  lighter  in  texture  ;  this  should  be  ample 
for  all  kinds  of    the  tenderest  plants.    Another 


called  No.  5  is  too  dense,  its  only  practical  utility 
being  to  keep  houses  cool,  as  in  the  case  of  cool 
Orchids.  This  latter,  and  yet  another  called 
No.  G,  still  denser,  are  frequently  used  for 
orchids  generally,  but  in  my  opinion  the  use 
Of  either  is  a  mistake,  save  in  the  instance  just 
quoted,  whilst  at  the  same  lime  they  are  dearer. 
The  various  kinds  of  tiCEany  do  not  appear  to  be 
used  so  much  now  as  in  past  years  ;  still,  they  are 
very  light  and  last  fairly  well.  Tiffany  is,  I  con- 
sider, preferable  to  scrim,  but  neither  are  so  good 
all  round  as  No.  3  netting.  Of  this  latter  I  cannot 
give  any  more  definite  name.  It  is  known  and 
catalogued  as  such,  but  with  no  maker's  name 
attached.  The  green  scrim  and  other  kinds  dressed 
by  the  Willesden  process  as  rot- proof  make  very 
good  blinds  and  last  well,  but  I  do  not  like  the 
colour,  nor  do  I  think  their  use  will  be  general.  I 
have  given  them  a  trial,  but  am  not  disposed 
to  do  so  again,  unless  it  be  as  inside  blinds  for 
the  sides  of  conservatories  fixed  upon  spring 
rollers.  For  this  particular  purpose  I  think  them 
very  good  indeed,  being  far  better  than  linen  or 
other  dense  material.  The  foregoing  shadings  are 
all  much  to  be  preferred  upon  rollers  as  compared 
with  making  them  fixtures  for  the  summer 
months.  There  is  always  the  contingency  of 
a  dull  period  of  at  least  a  few  days  at  any 
time,  and  at  such  times  the  shade  imparted 
cannot  but  be  weakening  to  the  plants.  In  the 
spring,  for  instance,  the  shading  is  only  needed  for 
an  hour  or  two  with  a  gradual  increase,  and  the 
same  is  the  ease  in  the  autumn,  save  that  it  is 
then  a  decrease  instead.  If  the  shading  be  fixed 
early,  say  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March,  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  dull  weather, 
and  in  the  autumn  it  is  more  often  than  not  left 
on  too  long.  On  one  occasion  I  had  charge  of  a 
conservatory  with  upon  the  roof  Louvre  shading, 
made  of  thin  stiips  of  wood  in  the  way  somewhat 
of  Venetian  blinds,  but  anything  more  unfit  or 
irrational  could  not  well  be  devised.  The  result  of 
its  use  was  a  weakened  and  attenuated  growth,  the 
plants  showing  a  marked  improvement  imme- 
diately it  was  removed.  As  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  roller  blinds,  I  do  not  think  even  now  that 
those  with  a  wooden  wheel  on  the  outside  end 
of  each  can  be  surpassed  when  they  hang  truly, 
so  as  to  work  regularly.  In  a  range  this  cannot, 
of  course,  be  done  for  any  but  an  outside  house, 
unless  the  adjoining  one  is  not  shaded  at  all.  An- 
other good  system  with  roller  blinds  is  to  fix  them 
upon  a  light  trellis- work,  so  that  there  is  a  space  of 
about  10  inches  between  the  glass  and  the  blinds  ; 
this  allows  of  a  free  current  of  air,  whilst  it  al.so 
enables  one  to  use  a  lighter  material  also  than 
he  would  otherwise  do,  for  the  closer  the  blinds 
lie  upon  the  glass  the  less  is  the  effect  produced 
by  their  use.  Protection  boxes  for  the  blinds 
are  very  good,  and  should  be  provided  wherever 
possible. 

Shading  with  whitening  or  lime  is  not  only  a 
bad  method,  but  a  perfectly  hideous  one.  especially 
where  the  mixture  is  daubed  on  in  a  haphazard 
fashion.  Lime  should  never  be  used  in  fact, 
whitening  of  the  two  being  much  the  better  mate- 
rial. When  whitening  is  chosen,  it  should  be  mixed 
with  size  to  make  it  adhere,  3  lbs.  of  the  former  to 
1  lb.  of  the  latter,  with  sufficient  water  to  reduce 
it  to  about  the  consistency  of  paint  or  a  little 
thinner.  The  size  has,  of  course,  to  be  dissolved 
by  boiling  it  in  water.  When  this  is  applied,  it 
should  be  put  on  as  thinly  as  possible  and  be 
dappled  over  with  a  painter's  dusting  brush.  Mix- 
tures as  sold  for  the  same  purpose  are  also  good  of 
their  kinds,  being  easily  mixed  in  water.  Of  the 
two  colours  of  these,  I  most  decidedly  prefer  the 
white  to  the  green.  In  dealing  with  the  latter, 
there  is  the  danger  of  using  it  too  heavily,  much 
more  so,  I  think,  than  with  the  white.  In  no  case, 
however,  would  I  use  either  where  blinds  could  be 
employed.  Even  upon  pits  these  latter  can  be 
used,  being  rolled  horizontally  upon  small  wooden 
rollers,  one  on  either  end.  Rough  plate  glass  is,  I 
consider,  well  worthy  of  extended  use  ;  it  may 
cost  more,  but  in  most  cases  the  after  expense  of 
blinds  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

PLAKTSMAN. 


CINERARIAS  AT  FARNHAM  ROYAL. 
VisiTOKS  to  the  London  shows,  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  particular,  know 
that  in  the  month  of  March  and  early  in  April  an 
exhibit  of  Cinerarias  is  usually  seen  from  the  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  J.  James  and  Son,  of  Farnham 
Royal,  near  Slough.  The  plants  represent  a 
splendid  type  of  the  florist's  Cineraria,  and  illus- 
trate the  good  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  hybridist  from  the  time  he  commenced 
operations  with  the  species.  Several  well-built 
span-roofed  houses  are  devoted  to  the  Cinerarias 
at  Farnham  Royal,  and  at  this  season  they  are  in 
full  perfection,  dense  blocks  of  colour  that  gratify 
with  their  brightness  and  rich  variety  of  shades 
from  purest  white  to  deep  purple,  a  glorious  series, 
unequalled  it  is  safe  to  say  for  depth,  clearness, 
and  freedom  from  objectionable  tones  often  dis- 
figuring many  otherwise  praiseworthy  strains.  It 
is  not  richness  and  variety  of  colouring  that  con- 
stitute the  chief  charms  of  the  Farnham  Royal 
Cinerarias,  as  the  plants  are  of  dwarf,  yet  free, 
compact  habit,  and  bear  a  head  of  flowers,  each  of 
which  is  of  great  breadth  and  massiveness,  the 
petals  smooth,  and  forming  a  striking  flower. 

In  one  house  the  several  colours  are  arranged 
together,  and  the  effect  is  remarkably  rich.  A  very 
beautiful  variety  is  that  which  has  white  flowers, 
and  we  may  remark  here  that  no  distinctive  names 
are  given— a  wise  plan,  perhaps,  although  the 
majority  of  the  many  kinds  are  worth  some  dis- 
tinctive title.  The  white  type  is  free  from  colour 
except  the  violet  centre,  which  adds  much  to  its 
beauty,  bringing  out  the  purity  of  the  broad  robust 
petals.  Against  this  white  type  is  a  batch  of 
violet-purple,  a  splendid  colour,  intense  and 
varying  somewhat,  but  never  going  into  dead, 
dull  magenta  -  purple  shades,  very  unnatural 
and  offensive  to  the  eye.  Deep  purple  flowers,  set 
off  with  a  crimson  centre-line,  form  a  rich  con- 
trast of  colour,  and  in  every  instance  the  plants 
are  of  the  same  fine  dwarf  habit,  this  trait  being 
characteristic  of  the  entire  strain.  Peculiarly 
beautiful  is  the  rose  coloured  variety,  bright, 
effective,  and  quite  self,  without  allied  shades. 
We  have  never  seen  a  more  pleasing  colour,  brilliant, 
yet  as  pure  as  it  is  possible  to  get  such  a  tone. 
Each  year  we  think  this  strain  gets  more  interesting 
and  in  every  way  finer.  This  is  not  difficult  to 
understand,  as  new  departures  in  colour  are  seized 
upon,  and  all  that  fail  to  arrive  at  a  certain  stan- 
dard of  perfection  are  weeded  out  to  prevent  un- 
.satisfactory  colours  interfering  with  the  strain. 
It  appears  difficult  to  get  much  finer  results  than 
are  seen  this  year,  but  we  suppose  everythiiig  is 
not  yet  as  perfect  as  could  be  wished.  A  trained 
eye  may  perhaps  discover  imperfections  to  be 
remedied  in  years  to  come.  Adjoining  the  batch 
of  rose-coloured  flowers  is  a  series  of  plants  of  a 
deeper  shade,  then  crimson,  a  superb  colour  for 
depth  and  richness,  and  rich  reddish  purple.  A 
lovely  Cineraria  is  the  blue,  or  shades  of  blue,  the 
clear,  delightful  colour  set  off  with  a  white  centre 
ring,  but  the  shades  of  blue  besides  this  distinc- 
tive kind  are  numerous,  always  bright  and  decided. 
One  is  an  intense  Oxford  blue,  the  base  of  the  s^- 
ments  white;  then  one  gets  a  charming  series— m 
fact  it  would  take  much  time  to  select  all  the 
more  distinct  varieties.  The  great  point  is  that 
the  colours,  whatever  they  be,  are  invariably  good, 
decided,  and  telling,  and  the  plants  generally  pre- 
serve a  distinctive  habit. 

One  large  house  is  devoted  entirely  to  what  we 
may  call  mi-^ed  plants,  and  here  one  sees  the  great 
and  beautiful  variety  of  colours  in  the  flowers,  all 
the  many  shades  represented— a  brilliant  picture 
of  blue,  rose,  purple,  violet,  white.  &c.  All  the 
stock  is  grown  for  seed,  and  we  may  trace  in  many 
gardens  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Farn- 
ham Royal  Cinerarias.  It  may  be  worth  mention- 
ing that  the  seed  is  sown  at  the  end  of  July,  a  good 
time  to  get  the  plants  into  bloom  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  the  greenhouse  should  be  gay  with 
many  flowers. 

Not  only  is  the  Cineraria  grown  here  with  great 
success,  but  the  Calceolaria  is  equally  fine,  and 
will  soon  be  in  full  beauty  it  the  present  summer 
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weather  continues.  Persian  Cyclamens  and  other 
florists'  flowers  are  of  mnch  interest,  as  we  have 
before  had  occasion  to  remark  in  The  Gakdbn. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Museari  botryoides  pallens  is  a  pleasing  va- 
riety of  this  t'amili;ir  Grape  Hyacinth.  The  flower- 
heads  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  type,  but  the 
colour  is  quite  distinct,  very  delicate  blue,  the  upper 
portion  white.  A  few  flowers  of  it  are  not  of  much 
account,  but  a  good  mass  is  delightful.  We  picked  it 
out  of  a  large  collection  as  the  softest  and  most  dis- 
tinct in  colour. 

The  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  of  North 
America  (Lonicera  sempervirens)  will  succeed  well 
in  the  garden  if  the  soil  is  light  and  the  position 
not  too  cold,  but  a  large  plant  in  full  bloom  a  few 
days  ago  in  a  house  at  Wycombe  Abbey  reminded 
us  of  its  usefulness  for  indoors.  The  specimen 
was  in  full  bloom,  the  flowers,  freely  produced, 
making  a  gay  show  of  orange-scarlet  colour. 

Epiphyllum  Makoyanum  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  Epiphyllums.  A  plant  in  the 
stove  at  Kew  is  well  worth  a  note,  every  shoot 
bearing  its  burden  of  flowers,  the  segments 
orange- scarlet,  narrow,  pointed,  and  making  a 
brilliant  show  of  colour.  In  every  stove  this  type 
should  be  grown  for  its  freedom,  brilliancy  of 
colouring  and  eft'ectiveness. 

Acocanthera  or  Toxicophlsea  spectabilis, 

popularly  known  as  the  Winter  Sweet,  althou^di 
well  known  by  name,  is  one  of  those  things  that 
have  been  pushed  aside  for  less  worthy  novel- 
ties. In  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  it  may  now 
be  seen  in  great  beauty,  the  specimen  being 
planted  out  and  crowded  with  the  dense  clusters 
of  white  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant.  It  must 
be  frequently  stopped  to  preserve  its  bushy  char- 
acter, and  it  is  as  a  bush  that  we  care  most  for 
this  distinct  and  handsome  plant. 

The  blue  Polyanthus.— In  reply  to  "  A.  D.," 
I  beg  to  state  I  fertilised  the  blue  Polyanthus  with 
pollen  from  an  ofl'spring  of  Primrose  Scott  Wil- 
son. My  friend,  Mr.  Geo.  V.  Wilson,  gave  me  a 
plant  of  his  Scott  Wilson  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
I  at  once  had  the  idea  that  a  bright  blue  Polyan- 
thus would  be  more  desirable  than  a  blue  Prim- 
rose. As  a  result  of  this,  combined  with  careful 
selection,  I  have  now  a  bright  blue  Polyanthus  in 
flower  in  my  garden.— Ma.\  Leichtlin,  Baden- 
Baden. 

Spring  Star  Flower  (Triteleia  uniflora)  is 
common  enough  in  gardens,  but  not  grown  well  as 
a  rule.  It  is  seldom  one  sees  a  good  mass  of  it,  and 
unless  the  plant  is  thus  used  little  idea  can  be  got 
of  its  effectiveness.  We  were  in  a  large  garden  re- 
cently where  it  carpeted  fair-sized  beds,  forming 
a  perfect  mat  of  leafage  and  flowers,  which  remain 
in  beauty  many  weeks.  It  increases  quickly,  and 
is  in  every  way  a  thoroughly  fine  garden  bulbous 
plant  for  the  spring.  The  delicately  coloured 
flowers  vary  in  shade  and  stand  up  boldly  from  the 
leafage. 

Iris  Helense  or  Marise.— This  extremely 
pretty  Iris,  quite  new  to  me,  was  sent  to  me  last 
autumn  by  Mynheer  Krelage,  of  Haarlem,  and 
flowered  nicely  in  a  pot  in  my  greenhouse  this 
spring,  though  it  is  doubtless  quite  hardy.  Its 
flowers  are  of  a  purple  self  colour,  with  a  rich 
velvety  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  fall  or  lip  of 
the  flower.  Its  foliage  is  very  narrow  and  curved 
like  a  scimitar.  It  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been 
figured  anywhere.  Mr.  Baker  informs  me  that  its 
introducer  has  now  changed  its  name  to  Mariaj  — 

W.  E.  GUMBLETON. 

Bulbous^flowers  in  the  parks.— The  bulbous 
fiowers  are  not,  we  think,  so  fine  as  usual.  Hya- 
cinths, Daffodils,  and  Tulips  are  stunted  through 
the  long  spell  of  summer-like  weather,  and  they 
quickly  lost  freshness  and  beauty.  The  Hyacinths 
in  many  instances  are  quite  past  their  best,  and 


the  Daffodils  lasted  a  comparatively  brief  season. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  that  a  bold  style  of  planting 
is  adopted  to  get  masses  of  colour,  each  variety  being 
planted  by  itself  or  with  a  kind  of  similar  shade. 
This  is  far  better  than  mi.xtures,  which  are  seldom 
satisfactory. 

Snake's-head  Fritillary.— Fritillaria  Mele- 
agris  is  planted  in  a  distinct  bed  on  the  turf  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  makes  a  charming  varia- 
tion from  the  Daffodils  and  other  familiar  garden 
bulbs.  This  bed  of  Fritillary  presents  an  interest- 
ing variety  of  colour  from  creamy  white  to  beauti- 
fully chequered  forms,  a  series  of  quaint  and  dis- 
tinct tones.  On  the  bulb  border  near  the  her- 
baceous ground  several  Fritillaries,  as  F.  armena, 
F.  pallidiflora,  F.  latifolia,  F.  minor,  and  F.  Mele- 
agris  alba,  are  in  bloom,  or  will  be  so  shortly. 
Those  who  care  for  this  class  of  bulb  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  Kew  collection. 

Veronica  nummularia.— One  of  the  neatest 
and  prettiest  plants  now  in  flower  on  the  elevated 
ledges  of  the  stone  beds  is  V.  nummularia  of 
Govan.  It  seems  to  be  exclusively  Pyrenean  and 
to  inhabit  high  elevations.  It  does  not  run  offen- 
sively, but  gradually  grows  into  a  compact  ever- 
green mass  close  to  the  ground,  covered  from  the 
end  of  March  onwards  with  dense  tufts  of  lavender- 
blue  flowers.  It  was  once  in  nurseries  as  V.  saturei- 
oides,  but  as  it  did  not  answer  the  description  of 
that  plant,  I  sent  a  specimen  to  Kew,  where  they 
kindly  gave  me  the  correct  name.  It  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  growers  of  alpines. — C.  Wolley 
DOD,  Ly,/e  Hall. 

Tulipa  Greigi  is  the  finest  of  the  species  of 
Tulips  in  flower  now.  A  clump  of  it  on  the  border 
is  a  brilliant  mass  of  scarlet,  the  flowers  large, 
held  up  boldly,  the  leaves  distinctly  barred 
with  chocolate.  A  sunny  spot  and  light  soil  suit 
this  Turkestan  Tulip,  and  one  sometimes  gets  in- 
teresting departures  in  colour  from  that  of  the 
type.  We  have  seen  distinct  names  given  to  them, 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  very  fine  at  present  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  where  also  T.  Kauf- 
manniana  is  in  full  bloom,  the  fiowers  large,  satiny 
white,  striped  and  flushed  with  scarlet— a  brilliant 
contrast.  T.  prieco.x,  T.  sylvestris,  T.  florentina,  T. 
undulatifolia,  and  many  other  forms  are  also  good. 

Pyrus  japonica  at  Dropmore  is  worth  a  note. 
There  is  a  good  hedge  of  it  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Dutch  garden,  and  the  brilliantly  coloured 
flowers  make  a  pleasant  show.  The  clipping  back 
is  done  in  March,  and  the  result  is  a  dense  and 
handsome  hedge.  In  one  warm  spot  there  is  a 
specimen  of  this  Pyrus  trained  to  a  sunny  fence, 
which  it  has  covered  to  a  great  extent,  the  whole 
a  sheet  of  intense  crimson,  as  brilliant  as  any- 
thing one  could  conceive  amongst  flowers.  Then 
it  makes  a  fine  spreading  bush,  as  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick,  where 
a  plant  at  the  entrance  to  the  gardens  is  now  in 
full  beauty. 

The  Yulan  (Magnolia  conspicua)  is  flowering 
in  many  gardens  and  is  a  feature  of  interest  just 
now  at  Dropmore,  Kew,  Syon  House,  Gunnersbury 
House,  &c.  When  backed  by  dense  green  leafage, 
the  flowers  are  displayed  to  full  perfection  and 
protected  from  keen  winds  and  early  frosts.  The 
brilliant  sunshine  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  ex- 
panded the  flowers  quickly,  as  it  has  the  Daffodils 
and  those  of  many  other  things.  An  illustration 
of  the  Gunnersbury  House  specimen  was  given  in 
The  Gakden,  July  9,  1892  (p.  21).  At  Kew  M. 
conspicua  is  represented  by  a  good  specimen 
smothered  with  the  large  Lily-like  flowers,  which, 
curious  to  say,  find  little  sale  in  the  London  mar- 
kets. M.  stellata,  or  M.  Halleana,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  also  in  full  bloom  in  the  open  at 
Kew.  Few  trees  have  a  finer  effect  than  a  well- 
grown  Yulan  smothered  in  bloom  in  the  early 
spring  season. 

A  beautiful  flower  is  Gladiolus  sulphurous, 
of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The 
Garden-,  July  19,  1890.  It  is  a  form  of  G.  tristis, 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  what  is  known  as  the 
narrow-leaved  group,   which    includes    the    well- 


known  G.  Colvillei  The  Bride.  If  the  flowers 
of  G.  sulphurous,  now  freely  in  bloom  in  the  Cape 
house  at  Kew,  are  not  brilliant  in  colour,  they 
smell  sweetly  and  are  of  quiet  beauty,  the  colour 
very  pale  lemon-yellow  or  creamy  white.  The 
type  varies  in  its  colouring,  and  in  the  description 
accompanying  the  coloured  plate  it  is  mentioned 
that  they  are  said  to  vary  from  pure  white  to 
almost  purple,  but  nothing  so  .'■tarlling  in  variation 
is  to  be  seen  amongst  the  Kew  plants.  G.  sul- 
phurous is  one  of  the  best  of  the  forms  of  G. 
tristis,  very  elegant,  not  to  say  graceful,  and  bearing 
scapes  about  2  feet  high,  the  flowers  large  and 
softly  coloured.  A  group  of  them  is  of  much 
interest,  and  the  plants  require  similar  treatment 
to  Ixias  and  Sp.iraxis.  After  the  flowers  have  faded, 
transfer  the  plants  to  a  frame,  not  shading,  and 
keeping  the  soil  dry  for  a  space  of  two  months. 
In  October  repot  the  bulbs,  putting  sis  bulbs  into 
each  4|-inch  pot. 

From  Burton  Farm,  Michigan. —We  have 
had  an  unusually  steady  winter  with  nearly  100 
days  of  sleighing,  and  now  fresh  Maple  syrup  and 
sugar  are  just  coming  on  the  market.  Our  State 
produces  a  large  amount  of  these  products,  and  the 
modern  method  of  manufacture  secures  a  very  fine 
product.  One  of  the  features  of  our  Michigan 
exhibit  at  World's  Fair  will  be  a  lumber  camp, 
a  train  of  logs,  and  the  largest  load  of  logs  ever 
drawn  by  two  horses.  I  will  try  to  secure  for  you  a 
photograph  of  this  last  feature.  The  logs  making 
up  this  load  are  18  feet  long,  and  are  piled  upon 
sleds  manufactured  for  the  pupose.  The  load  is 
35,000  feet  and  weighs  something  over  110  tons. 
The  road  over  which  it  was  drawn  was  built  by 
freezing  an  ice  foundation  4  feet  in  thickness,  and 
strengthening  the  sides  of  the  roadway  by  freezing 
buttresses.  This  seems  like  a  great  story,  but  it  \i 
true.  We  shall  exhibit  over  tixty  kinds  of  com- 
mercial timber,  besides  the  shrubs  and  small 
trees  valuable  only  for  planting  or  for  meiicinil 
properties.  We  are  beginning  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  spraying  of  fruit  trees  for  mildew,  scab,  and 
various  fungoid  diseases,  and  1  have  just  secured  a 
barrel  of  copper  sulphate  to  be  used  in  this  way. 
We  are  hoping  by  means  of  this  kind  to  grow  some 
of  your  finest  Gooseberries  which  have  thus  far 
failed  with  us  because  of  mildew.  We  shall  pro- 
bably have  a  very  fine  Peach  crop  in  our  State  this 
year,  as  our  most  tender  varieties  have  gone 
through  the  winter  well.  Our  thermometer  has 
not  reached  lower  than  12°  below  zero  (Fahr.), 
and  Peaches  will,  if  buds  are  well  matured, 
stand  lfi°.  I  am  afraid  you  will  consider  most 
of  our  machines  for  rapid  wood-cutting  expensive 
luxuries.  In  cutting  thousands  of  cords  this  winter 
I  have  avoided  them. — Chas.  W.  Gabpield. 

Pasithea  ccerulea  — This  beautiful  and  little- 
known,  though  by  no  means  new  Chilian  Asphodel, 
introduced  to  European  gardens  from  South 
America  so  long  ago  as  1714  by  R.  P.  Feuillee,  as- 
tronomer and  botanical  collector  for  King  Louis 
XiV.  of  France,  but  long  lost  to  cultivation  till 
re-introduced  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden- 
Baden,  has  been  for  some  little  time  nicely  in 
flower  in  my  greenhouse.  It  is  figured  on  plate 
7219  of  last  year's  volume  of  the  Botanical  Maga- 
:i)u',  though,  unless  the  colour  of  the  flowers  varies 
on  different  plants  (on  which  point  I  have  no 
knowledge),  the  representation  of  the  colour  of  the 
flower  on  the  plate  referred  to  is  not  quite  accurate 
or  true  to  nature,  as  the  alternate  petals  are  repre- 
sented as  of  a  much  lighter  shade  than  the  others ; 
in  fact,  almost  white  ;  whereas  on  my  plant  all  six 
iS'e  of  one  and  the  same  shade  of  blue.  The  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  short-lived,  each  of  them  lasting 
about  a  day  and  a  half,  but  they  open  in  quick  suc- 
cession and  are  produced  in  considerable  numbers 
on  the  loosely-branching  bunch  which  heads  the 
stem  which  rises  from  out  a  loosely  growing  tuft 
of  grass-like  foliage.  According  to  some  authori- 
ties, the  bulbs  are  excellent  food  either  boiled  or 
roasted,  and  also  make  a  pleasant  soup. — W.  E. 

GUMBLETON. 


The  English  Flower  Garden.  —  Design,  riews  and 
Plans,  Third  edition,  revised,  with  many  new  lllustratUms. 
London:  J.  Murray,  and  through  all  booksellers. 
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A   GARDEN   AT   BROAPWAY. 
Herb  is  a  charming  garden  engraved  from  an 
oil  painting  by  'Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  in  pos- 
session of  the  editor,  and  showing  a  border 
of   summer  flowers,  mostly 
large  annual  Poppies,  ■whicli 
liave  lately  become  so  popu- 
lar.    It  shows  well  a  type 
of  garden    not    uncommon 
in    the    country  towns  of 
England,  and  which  are  in 
design  far  more  charming 
than    many    pretentiously 
laid  out  gardens. 

Common  sense  and  sim- 
plicity have  some  chance 
in  these  little  gardens, 
which  are  not  laid  out  by 
a  man  who  comes  with  a 
regulation  plan  in  his 
pocket  to  adapt  to  every 
situation.  People  do  what 
they  like,  and  in  the  end 
the  result  is  much  mure 
artistic  than  the  ordinary 
"  first-class  "  garden,  with 
its  vases,  steps,  &c.  There 
is  no  room  for  a  small  edi- 
tion of  the  Crystal  Palace 
gardens,  fountains,  Sec,  and 
so  we  get  something  that  a 
man  can  draw,  paint,  and 
remember  with  pleasure. 
This  garden,  which  we  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  is,  we  believe,  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Frank 
Millett,  and  is  in  a  beauti- 
ful village  in  Worcester- 
shire. 


B  A  S  A  L     R  0  T     I  X 
DAFFODILS. 

"  I  SEND  you  some  bulbs 
of  maximus  and  Ard-Righ 
which  I  planted  in  autumn ; 
the  flower  is  stunted  and 
abortive,  and  the  leaves 
are  dead  at  the  ends  and 
have  stopped  growing.  (Jn 
examination  the  roots  ap 
pear  to  have  rotted  away. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  causi 
and  the  remedy?"  This 
extract  froma  letterreceived 
lately  suthciently  describes 
thecondition  in  which  many 
I  if  the  readers  of  The  Gar- 
den find  an  indefinite  number  of  their  trumpet  1  am  obliged  to  own  that  the  result  is  alto. 
Daffodils  this  spring.     I  will  not  repeat  what  gether  unsatisfactory.      The  same  treatment 


.'1  yanlen  ut  BruaiUrmj,  Enijhmtl. 


lect  tins  item  from  amongst  trumpet  Daffodils  amined  many  bulbs  for  vermin-  eel-worm= 
because  of  all  the  kinds  commonly  grown  it  millipedes,  root-lice,  and  such  creatures  are 
seems  most  liable  to  basal  rot.  Though  I  often  present,  but  so  si.aringly,  that  I  am 
have  liad  aflected  bulbs  examined  by  experts  convinced  that  they  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
year  after  year,  no  definite  mildew  has  been   rot. 

found  upon  them  ;  still,  I  thought  that  anti-       A  year  or  two  ago  Mr.  ]<ngleheart  told  me 
mildew  treatment  might  be  of  some  use,  but   that   he  believe.l  frost  to  be   an  important 

factor  in  originating  the 
attack,  and  I  have  gradu- 
ally come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  long  frost  of 
last  ■winter  descended  deep 
into  the  soil,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know 
w'hether  this  basal  rot  is 
now  more  than  usually  pre- 
valent. I  find  that  deeply 
jilanted  bulbs  are  less  af- 
fected than  tliose  planted 
nearer  the  .surface,  and  tliat 
bulbs  planted  in  sheltered 
places  suffer  less  than  those 
more  exposed.  "Whether 
exposure  to  full  sun  pre- 
disposes to  the  disease,  or 
wliether  because  such  situa- 
tions are  more  exposed  to 
frost,  I  am  beginning  to 
avoid  southern  faces  for 
Daffodils,  as  I  find  them 
do  better  where  the  ground 
slopes  away  from  the  sun. 
Formerly  I  believed  that 
where  bulbs  were  found  in 
spring  to  be  perishing  for 
want  of  roots,  no  roots  had 
been  formed,  and  this  is 
sometimes  so  ;  but  a  careful 
examination  of  the  soil 
beneath  the  bulb  often  dis- 
closes new  roots,  apparently 
sound ;  they  have  rotted 
off  close  to  the  basal  tunic 
of  the  bulb.  So  if  the 
bulb  is  carefully  dug  up, 
no  root  is  found  attached 
to  it. 

^Fy  present  belief,  sub- 
ject to  further  investiga- 
tions, is  that  the  basal  tunic 
is  the  part  of  the  Daffodil 
most  susceptible  of  injury 
from  frost.  If  this  is  sub- 
jected to  a  degree  of  frost, 
\-ar3'ing  according  to  the 
kind  of  Daffodil,  the  rot  is 
caused.  The  rest  of  the 
bulb  continues  conqiara- 
tively  sound,  and  continues 
to  feed  the  leaves  and 
flower-bud,    which    go    on 


Eiiiii-ived  fur  Th; 
Alfred  Parson>^. 
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has  been  said  before  on  the  subject,  but  will ,  was  given  in  three  different  beds 


growing  in  spring  until  they 
can  no  longer  live  on  the  capital  stored  in 
the   bulb ;  then   the  mischief   shows.     This 

,,  ,,     r  •         .••"',  "I     --0-- .....o,  and  in  each  basal   rot  is  said  to  be   unknown  at  Cork, 

give  the  result  of  investigations  and  experi-   case  those  treated  with  sulphate  of  copper  \  where  large  breadths  of  Ard-Ri-di  are  orown 
me^.ts  made  during  the  past  twelve  months,      present  a  less  unhealthy  appearance  than  the   and    probably   frost    never   penetrates  deep 

nevertheless,  they  are  not  healthy,    there.       It    is,    I    believe,    unknown    in  the 

the    theory  of    any  fungoid ,  Isles  of  Scilly.     It  is  quite  unknown  in  my 

I  have  carefully  ex-   kinsman's   garden  at  Bayonne,    where    Aid- 


Last  July  I  wrote  to  The  Gardkn  givni" 
an  account  of  different  mixtures  in  which  I 
was  planting  trial  rows  of  Ard-Righ.     I  so- 


others, but, 
and  I  abandon 
origin  of  the  mischief. 
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Righ  and  most  of  the  English  standard 
varieties  are  grown  promiscuouslj'.  But  I 
cannot  suppose  that  frost  is  the  only  cause  of 
it ;  it  seems  to  be  a  progressive  disease,  taking 
sometimes  two  or  three  years  quite  to  kill  a 
bunch  of  Daffodils,  an:l  the  weaker  they  get 
the  more  liable  to  harm  they  become.  This 
is  the  reason  why  frequent  transplanting  and 
renovating  the  soil  have  always  been  con- 
sidered the  best  preventive.  Most  growers 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  healthy 
bulbs  of  Ard-Righ  imported  from  Ireland 
rarely  show  signs  of  rot  the  first  year.  I 
imported  100  purposely  for  experiment  in 
autumn,  lS91.  These  all  seemed  healthy 
when  lifted  and  replanted  in  July,  1892,  but 
now  two-thirds  of  tliem  have  the  rot.  Of 
about  two  dozen  sent  me  by  Mr.  Hartland 
in  1892,  only  two  or  three  show  anj'  sign  of 
disease.  Thirty  or  forty  bulbs  forced  last 
spring  and  planted  out  in  summer  are  all 
entirely  free,  though  not  flowering.  All  the 
lots  I  have  mentioned  are  planted  in  the 
same  soil  and  the  same  surroundings. 

I  may  further  remark  that  last  year  ingoing 
round  a  D.iffoilil  nursery  where  the  beds  were 
raised  a  few  inches,  with  a  rather  sudden  slope 
to  the  walk  at  the  side,  I  observed  that  the 
outside  rows  next  the  walk  were  most  ob- 
viously more  affected  than  those  further  from 
the  side.  The  same  tiling  is  to  be  seen  now  in 
this  garden  where  tlie  beds  are  raised,  liut  not 
where  they  are  level  with  the  patli.  These 
raised  edges  would  admit  frost  to  the  bulbs 
more  easily.  The  rot  seems  to  be  quite  as 
destructive  liere  in  light  soils  as  in  heavy,  and 
the  raising  of  beds  above  the  ground  level 
seems  rather  to  favour  the  plague.  In  fact, 
anything  which  helps  frost  to  penetrate  to 
the  bulbs  seems  to  me  to  be  bad  for  them. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  give  a  list  of  kinds 
Avhich  are  especially  liable  to  rot.  Everyone 
who  grows  Daffodils  knows  that  Ard-Righ  is 
one  of  them.  The  kind  called  muticus,  with 
its  progeny,  Emperor,  Empress,  Ilorsfiehli, 
bicolor,  &c.,  are  almost  entirely  exempt.  So 
are  most  of  the  hybrids  of  poeticus.  Strange 
to  say,  the  worst  visitation  I  ever  had  was 
amongst  a  lot  of  crosses  between  the  common 
double  Dalfodil  called  Telamonius  by  dealers 
and  the  common  wild  Daffodil  called  the 
type  of  pseudo-Xarcissus.  I  had  several 
hundred  of  these  from  Mr.  Englebeart,  con- 
taining .some  very  interesting  intermediate 
forms,  both  single  and  double.  Year  after 
year  their  numbers  diminished  in  spite  of 
transplanting  and  other  attentions,  and  in  five 
years  I  think  they  have  become  quite  ex- 
tinct. C.  WOLLEY  DOD. 

Eihji;  Hall,  Malpas. 


Sparrows,    Primroses,     and    Crocuses. — 

Why  does  the  sparrow  so  destroy  these  flowers  .'  I 
believe  it  is  because  of  his  idleness,  thirst,  and 
the  available  drop  of  dew  or  rain  these  flowers 
afford  by  their  shape  and  pose.  Who  can  doubt 
his  power  of  finding  out  ways  and  raeans  after 
watching  how  he  obtains  a  drink  ia  dry  frosty 
weather  from  the  overlap  joint  of  the  warm 
greenhouse  top,  where  the  condensed  moisture 
0  3zes  out  in  liquid  form  !  And  his  cleverness  in  the 
same  direction  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  he 


does  not  operate  on  other  flowers  that  are  close 
by  and  somewhat  resemble  the  Crocuses  and  Prim- 
roses. For  instance,  almost  entirely  he  lets  the  Poly- 
anthuses alone.  Why  ?  Is  it  because  these  flowers 
do  not  hold  themselves  in  position,  like  the  Croons 
and  Primrose,  facing  the  sky,  so  as  to  conveniently 
hold  the  drop  of  rain  or  collected  dew  ?  Certainly, 
the  Crocus  is  closed  at  night,  but  still  I  find  that 
the  dew  enters  and  settles  in  the  tube.  Then  we 
have  a  sort  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  birds 
rend  these  flowers  to  quench  their  thirst  from  the 
fact  that  we  rarely  or  never  find  them  torn  when 
the  weather  is  showery  and  the  birds  can  drink 
from  the  spouts  at  the  eaves  of  the  house.  Again, 
in  one  part  of  my  garden  there  are  tubs  of  water 
always  full;  in  another  part  there  is  no  water 
whatever.  In  both  parts  there  are  Primroses  and 
Crocuses,  but  where  there  is  available  water,  at 
which  the  birds  are  seen  to  drink  hourly  during 
dry  weather,  no  flowers  are  damaged  by  them.  It 
is  just  the  opposite  in  the  part  of  the  garden 
where  there  is  no  water.  Moral :  Either  destroy 
the  sparrows  or  provide  drinking  troughs,  and  so 
preserve  your  flowers.— J.  Wood,  Woodrille,  Kirlt- 
stall. 

Dog's-tooth  Violets  in  the   Grass.— The 

note  on  p.  270  calls  attention  to  these  that  are 
indeed  very  uncommon  in  gardens.  This  cannot 
be  from  any  difficulty  attending  their  culture,  but 
very  likely  in  the  average  mixed  border  they  have 
no  chance  at  all,  for  their  season  above  ground  is 
a  short  one,  and  being  so  long  beneath  the  surface 
there  is  much  risk  of  their  extermination  by 
digging.  In  the  Grass,  however,  E.  dens-canis 
and  its  varieties  appear  quite  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves,  and  in  a  cold  heavy  soil  they 
have  increased  freely,  and  lately  a  most  charming 
picture  was  a  Grass  slope  adorned  by  these  flowers 
Where  a  few  bulbs  were  put  several  years  ago 
there  must  now  be  a  considerable  quantity,  judging 
by  the  number  of  leaves  and  blooms.  The  clusters 
of  marbled  leafage  look  better  in  the  Grass  than 
upon  the  bare  earth  of  the  border,  and  when  once 
established  in  this  way  a  display  of  flowers  is 
assured  each  year  without  the  slightest  cost  or 
trouble. — A.  H. 

Da£foclil  Irish  princeps — We  have  many 
Daftiodils  in  the  Grass,  and  the  Tenby  was  recently 
noted  for  its  fine  qualities  when  so  grown.  Irish 
princeps  is  really  marvellous  upon  a  Grass  slope, 
for  every  year  it  never  fails,  and  the  flowers  are 
so  exceedingly  profuse,  that  they  actually  touch 
one  another.  Large  in  size  with  immense  trumpets 
they  make  a  splendid  display,  and  one  marvels 
that  all  who  have  a  bit  of  Grass  do  not  grow  them 
in  this  way.  In  old  rich  garden  borders  one  some- 
times sees  a  superabundance  of  leafage,  but  this 
group  from  the  time  it  was  first  planted  has  in- 
creased, the  display  every  succeeding  year  sur- 
passing that  of  the  previous  one. — A.  H. 

Bulbs  and  herbaceous  flowers. — Many  per- 
sons plant  bulbs  along  the  front  of  the  herbaceous 
borders  with  a  view  to  brightening  them  up  during 
the  spring,  but  very  few  plant  them  amongst  the 
regular  occupants  of  the  border.  Presuming  that 
a  herbaceous  border  G  feet  or  more  wide  was  re- 
planted last  October,  such  a  border  will  not  re- 
quire overhauling  again  for  at  least  four  years  if 
proper  attention  is  yearly  paid  to  restricting  the 
more  rampant  growing  kinds  to  a  reasonable  limit. 
If  the  back  and  midile  parts  of  the  border  are 
planted  tolerably  thickly  with  the  various  kinds  of 
Narcissus,  mixed  in  the  middle  with  the  taller 
growing  Tulips,  such  as  Gesneriana,  the  old- 
fashioned  double  border  varieties,  and  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  such  showy  sorts  as  Keizer  Kroon 
and  other  suitable  kinds,  a  brilliant  display  might 
be  obtained  at  but  a  trifling  cost.  Hyacinths, 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Jonquils,  Scillas,  and  Chio- 
nodoxa,  with  Crocus  and  Snowdrops,  may  be 
planted  along  the  front.  When  the  foliage  begins 
to  change  its  colour  is  a  good  time  to  take  up, 
divide,  and  replant  the  clamps.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Tulips  and  Hyacinths.  I  plant  all 
the  bulbs  that  have  been  flowered  in  pots  in  such 
like  quarters  and  on  Grass,  and  the  results  are 
encouraging.     By  planting   bulbs  in  the   manner 


described,  space  is  not  taken  up  for  anything  else, 
neither  do  they  interfere  with  the  regular  occu- 
pants, as  before  the  tall  growing  plants  have  grown 
much,  the  foliage  of  the  bulbs  has  decayed.  Much 
more  in  this  way  might  be  done  to  make  those 
parts  of  the  garden  bright  and  cheerful  during  the 
early  spring  months. — E.  M. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

I  CANNOT  quite  understand  why  "  E.  M.'s  "  (p.  231) 
autumn-planted  border  Carnations  should  have 
failed,  unless,  going  in  for  a  greater  variety,  he 
has  acquired  sorts  that  are  naturally  of  weak  con- 
stitution. As  pointed  out  in  previous  notes,  this 
is  a  very  important  point,  and  I  have  now 
weeded  out  many  sorts  tliat  were  good  enough  as 
flowers,  but  were  sadly  lacking  in  vigour  of  grass  ; 
they  were  in  fact  weakly  both  in  habit  and  con- 
stitution, and  as  such  had  to  be  discarded.  To 
make  quite  sure  of  the  way  autumn-planted  Inyers 
have  come  through  the  winter,  I  looked  carefully 
over  a  bed  of  200  to-day,  and  find  only  three  losses ; 
so  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
for  three  nights  in  January  we  registered  nearly 
.30°  of  frost,  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  hardi- 
ness of  these  particular  varieties.  They  are  Mrs. 
R.  Hole,  Kaby,  Mrae.  Roland,  Ketton  Rose,  Coun- 
tess of  Paris,  White  Clove,  and  a  couple  of 
seedlings. 

I  am  watching  now  daily  the  development  of 
the  flowers  of  a  batch  of  new  tufted  Pansies. 
Those  coming  up  to  the  required  standard  will 
be  duly  marked  for  propagation  at  the  proper 
time.  The  requirements  are  a  dwarf,  compact 
habit,  very  free  -  flowering  properties,  and  the 
greater  part  decided  colours.  I  hope  to  report 
later  on  as  to  the  merits  of  these  new  varieties. 
Plants  remaining  in  nursery  beds,  whether  they  be 
those  obtained  from  cuttings  or  by  division,  should 
be  kept  rlean,  and  if  the  weather  continues  dry,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  loosen  the  ground  and  give  a 
good  soaking  of  water  before  they  are  lifted. 

The  spring  striking  of  bedding  stuff  is  now 
nearly  completed  with  the  exception  of  another 
batch  of  variegated  Me=embryanthemum,  of  which 
we  are  rather  short.  This  is  a  grand  carpet  plant, 
perhaps  the  very  best  obtainable  for  scarlet  and 
pink  Begonias,  and  if  the  latter  are  a  special 
feature  in  summer  bedding  arrangements,  a  good 
stock  of  this  very  free-growing  trailer  is  almost 
indispensable.  Early-struck  Verbenas,  Lobelias, 
Petunias,  and  Ageratums  will  now  be  ready  for 
boxing,  and  the  work  can  be  seen  to  as  time  per- 
mits, taking  out  the  tops  to  secure  bushy  plants. 
They  may  also  be  planted  out  in  pits  from 
which  early  Potatoes  have  been  lifted.  If 
they  have  to  remain  in  the  cutting  pots,  a  little 
weak  manure  water  will  be  necessary  occasion- 
ally, so  soon  as  a  mass  of  roots  is  formed,  to 
keep  the  growth  healthy  and  vigorous.  It  may 
be  well  to  remind  those  who  still  grow  Verbenas 
rather  largely  that  in  the  event  of  named  varie- 
ties failing,  good  seedlings  will  often  last  well  two 
or  three  seasons,  and  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a  pinch 
of  seed  every  year,  plant  out  the  seedlings  in  well- 
prepared  ground,  and  select  and  propagate  from  any 
specially  good  thing  No  great  number  of  varie- 
ties or  shades  of  colour  is  required,  really  good 
things  in  purple,  scarlet,  and  white  making  very 
handsome  beds.  I  have  been  looking  through  the 
plantation  of  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  this  week 
and  find  the  death-rate  not  so  heavy  as  antici- 
pated. Where  gaps  exist,  the  ground  is  again  pre- 
pared, and  a  few  plants  set  aside  at  potting  time 
to  fill  the  vacancies.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  chang- 
ing the  ground  annually  for  this  outdoor  planta- 
tion, but  a  warm,  snug  corner  is  not  always  avail- 
able, and  having  secured  such  a  place  and  erected 
a  stout  skeleton  frame,  this  is  likely  to  remain  the 
home  of  our  outdoor  plants.  Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  growing  Chrysanthemums  in  this  way  for 
autumn  cutting  will  do  well  to  note  the  superior 
hardiness  of  some  varieties.  Why  this  should  be 
so  is  a  problem  rather  dirticult  of  solution,  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  whilst  some  sorts  will 
remain  sound  and  healthy  for  several  years,  others 
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will  sacciimb  to  the  first  severe  winter.  Jules  La- 
gravfre,  Abbi?  Passaglia,  and  Princess  Beatrice  have 
occupied  their  present  quarters  for  the  last  five 
years. 

The  note  last  week  drawing  attention  to  the 
value  of  Ka'niia  angustifolia  as  a  forcing  slirub  re- 
minds one  of  the  many  things  suitable  for  this 
purpose  among  shrubs,  and  the  excellent  use  to 
which  they  can  afterwards  be  put.  Without 
reckoning  the  taller  shrubs,  we  have  besides  the 
Kalmias  the  excellent  white  type  of  Laurustinus, 
Andromedas,  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. 
Ribes  aureum,  double  Deutzia,  Prunus  and  Sta- 
phylea  colchica.  All  these,  hardy  as  they  are, 
want  a  little  protection  for  a  time  until  the  foli- 
age hardens  after  they  come  from  the  greenhouse 
if  they  are  to  be  utilised  ior  outside  planting,  and 
if  this  is  not  likely  to  be  performed  until  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  plant 
them  out  in  beds  of  fairly  good  soil,  giving  a  sur- 
face mulching  of  rather  long  manure.  This  will 
ensure  their  well-being  until  one  is  able  to  trans- 
fer them  to  permanent  quarters,  and  is  far  better 
than  letting  tliem  remain  in  pots.  Interesting 
collections  can  be  made  of  these  shrubs  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  pleasure  ground,  especially  it 
that  particular  part  of  the  garden  wants  brighten- 
ing up  a  little.  There  are  many  old-fashioned 
pleasure  grounds  where  there  is  an  undue  prepon- 
derance of  green  in  the  way  of  common  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Laurels,  and  if  small  breaks  of  these 
are  removed  as  circumstances  permit  and  a  few 
groups  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  flowering 
shrubs  substituted,  the  effect  is  decidedly  pleasing. 
Tliose  who  contemplate  exhibiting  collections  of 
cut  herbaceous  perennials  in  summer  and  autumn 
will  do  well  to  select  stools  of  the  particular  plants 
from  whence  the  flowers  are  to  be  obtained, 
give  them  a  little  extra  attention,  and  feed 
them  perhaps  later  in  the  season,  for  strong 
bloom-stalks  are,  as  a  rule,  responsible  for  propor- 
tionately strong,  large  trusses,  spikes,  or  indivi- 
dual flowers.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  love 
for  herbaceous  flowers  is  increasing  among  cot- 
tagers, not  merely  for  show  purposes,  but,  to  use 
their  own  words,  "  we  want  something  to  last  in 
the  garden  and  also  that  will  furnish  an  occasional 
nosegay."  One  often  hears  remarks  of  this  nature 
on  a  tour  connected  with  judging  "  best-kept " 
gardens,  which  now  in  many  cases  include  flower 
gardens.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont. 


NOTES  FROM  ASIA  MINOR. 

SiN'CE  my  last  notes  on  flowers  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  appeared  inyotir  August  nnmber,  1891, 
I  have  keenly  prosecuted  my  researches  for 
new  bulbous  plants  with  fairly  .satisfactory 
results.  In  the  Anemone  blanda  line  a  fine 
all  lilue  form  fiom  the  mountains  overlooking 
the  Straits  of  Samos  was  a  plea.sant  surprise. 
As  I  have  sent  bulbs  of  this  variety  to  Kew 
and  to  many  of  my  flower  friends,  I  have  no 
doubt  its  value  will  be  established  by  better 
judges  than  myself.  I  may  also  remark  that 
the  large  form  I  spoke  of  in  1891  as  coming 
from  the  environs  of  Pergamos  has  in  every 
way  proved  its  superiority  to  that  coming 
from  the  more  southern  regions.  In  your 
September  number,  1892,  "  D.  K.,"  in  de- 
scribing the  various  kinds  of  Chioundoxas, 
says  Tmolusi,  like  the  not-to-be-found  For- 
besi,  is  a  stronger  and  larger  form  of  Lueilire. 
Judging  by  this  very  erroneous  description, 
"  D.  K."  cannot  possess  this  variety  at  all,  as 
it  is  dwrrf,  both  in  bulb  and  foliage,  more 
brilliantly  coloured,  and  freer  flowering,  but 
not  giving  larger  blooms  than  Luciliaj.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  send  him  a  few  to  try,  and  am 
quite  sure  ho  will  acknowledge   th"  correct- 


ness of  what  I  state.  Chionodo.xa  AUeni 
was  found  by  one  of  my  men  while  hunting 
for  new  Snowdroiis  for  my  friend  'Mr.  Allen, 
and  I  therefore  named  it  Alleniin  his  Imnour. 
I  would  call  it  a  very  large  gigantea,  the  foli- 
age and  flowers  being  much  more  massive 
than  in  the  latter  variety.  I  measured  some 
of  the  blooms  and  found  them  in  many  cases 
fully  2  inches  across.  Their  great  beauty  lies 
not  only  in  their  size,  but  also  in  the  fact  that 
generally  more  than  three  flowers  grow  on 
one  stem.  I  have  counted  up  to  ten.  The 
colour  is  as  pretty  as  in  gigantea,  but  the 
variations  are  greater.  The  white,  pink  and 
bluish  white  forms  are  especially  beautiful. 
.-Vs  Mr.  .1.  Wood  very  justly  remarks  in  your 
December  number,  the  bulbs  sent  to  England 
are  all  collected  in  an  unripe  state,  and  there- 
fore take  more  than  one  year's  cultivation  to 
recover  their  normal  strength.  I  will  send 
some  blooms  by  post  for  you  to  see,  and  hope 
they  will  reach  you  sufficiently  well  preserved 
to  enable  you  to  form  an  idea  of  the  value. 
The  bulbs  of  Alleni  are  smaller  and  not  red- 
dish, as  those  of  gigantea.  Another  find  was 
C.  sardensis  with  a  smoke-coloured  eye.  This 
appears  to  be  a  cross  between  Scilla  bifolia 
and  Chionodo.xa  sardensis,  the  flower-scape 
and  the  very  numerous  blooms  on  it  making 
me  think  at  first  it  was  a  fine  variety  of  Scilla 
bifolia,  but  on  closer  examination  1  perceived 
my  mistake. 

I  also  remark  that  "D.  K."  infers  that 
Lucilife  is  the  typical  Chionodoxa  hero  and 
that  all  the  rest  are  varieties.  My  opinion, 
judging  from  the  position  in  which  the 
various  kinds  grow,  is  that  all  are  the  off- 
shoots of  sardensis.  This  form  is  to  be 
found  on  every  mountain  range  lying  between 
Sardis  and  Pergamos ;  whereas  the  rest  are 
disposed  round  the  limits  of  its  abode  on 
only  single  ranges,  or,  as  in  the  case  nf 
gigantea,  on  one  lofty  elevation  alone. 

The  pretty  Narcissus  serotinus  and  Eran- 
this  ciiicica  were  also  found  by  my  men  last 
year,  but  as  they  are  so  well  known,  it  is 
needless  my  describing  them. 

In  Fritillaries  F  am  getting  more  puzzled 
daily.  The  number  of  varieties  and  the 
many  variations  in  those  varieties  are  really 
surprising.  In  arniena,  the  yellow,  red  and 
green  forms  I  have  already  spoken  of  in  your 
columns,  but  last  year  one  of  my  men  brought 
down  from  one  of  the  northern  spurs  of  the 
Taurus  a  bell-shaped  and  larger  variety,  which 
really  deserves  a  distinct  name.  Its  peculiar 
characteristics  may  be  summed  up  in  its 
larger  size  and  in  its  having  often  two  flowers 
on  each  stem.  The  colour  is  a  rich  purple- 
brown  on  the  outside  and  old  gold  nn  the 
inside  of  the  petals.  Aurea  varies  from  pure 
bright  to  dark  yellow,  si)otted  brown.  Acmo- 
petalis  does  not  .show  variations  in  colour,  but 
in  size.  Another  from  the  Taurus  above  the 
town  of  Adalia  resembles  Meleagris,  and  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  latifolia.  The  variations 
in  this  variety  are  as  numerous  as  in  armena. 
Some  plants  rise  to  the  height  of  18  inches, 
with  a  large  pendent  flower,  superior  in  size 
to  any  of  the  ^Meleagris  I  have  grown.  Others 
are    dwarf,   rarely    reaching   G    inches,   with 


proportionately  small  flowers.  The  colour  in 
all  is  chequered  lilac  and  white.  A  specialist 
in  this  genus  would,  I  am  sure,  find  some 
interest  in  the  many  specimens  I  could  send 
him. 

The  variations  in  Snowdrops  I  expect  will 
prove  interesting  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  cultivate  and  prove  all 
I  send  him.  "When  I  first  laid  my  observa- 
tions before  your  readers,  I  thought  that 
Ehvesi,  sometimes  lanky,  sometimes  rounded, 
and  sometimes  short,  but  Ehvesi  still,  would 
be  the  only  variety  found  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. Since  then,  however,  from  the  island 
of  Nicaria  comes  a  form  with  green  glossy 
leaves,  from  the  Taurus  above  the  town  of 
Cesarea  one  with  long,  thin,  whitish  leaves 
and  tiny  bulbs,  and  from  the  Davros  Dagh 
one  witJi  broad,  but  short  leaves  and  with  a 
globular,  but  small  flower.  But  I  need 
scarcely  talk  of  these  varieties,  as  Mr.  Allen 
will  be  able  next  season  to  describe  them 
from  the  j^lants  growing  in  liis  garden. 

In  Scillas,  the  one  kindly  named  Whittalli 
by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  was  found  near  the 
town  of  Eimali  -where  taurica  is  said  to  grow, 
and  which,  by  the  by,  I  have  searchell  for 
in  vain  for  the  last  three  years.  The  white 
eye  and  stamens  of  'Whittalli  and  large 
blooms  make  it  an  interesting  variety  of  bi- 
folia. Another  bifolia  from  the  Sultan  Dagh 
may  worthily  be  distinguished  by  the  addi- 
tional title  of  robusta  on  account  of  its  large 
flower-scape  and  massive  foliage. 

I  hope  the  season  just  commencing  will  be 
richer  in  new  finds  than  any  of  the  past,  as  I 
have  to  a  great  extent  perfected  my  system  of 
coUecting,  and  my  men  besides  will  cover 
more  ground  and  will  be  aided  by  their 
greater  experience.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  how  much  I  owe  to  my  many  flower 
friends  for  the  practical  advice  they  have 
always  been  so  willing  to  give,  and  basing 
myself  on  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  carry 
on  more  satisfactory  researches.  I  have  added 
to  my  old  holjbies  Irises  and  such  alpine  plants 
as  are  to  be  found,  and  the  dried  specimens 
sent  to  Kew  will  soon  testify  to  the  activity 
of  my  collectors.  Ehward  'Wiiittall. 

Smi/ma,  Man-h  2.S,  1893. 


Primula  denticulata.— Hardy  Primulas  are 
rather  numerous,  but  some  are  miffy  and  others 
scarce.  One  kind,  however,  is  specially  valuable, 
and  that  is  P.  denticulata.  It  is  thoroughly  hardy' 
not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  and  makes  a  great 
displ-iy  for  weeks  in  the  early  spring.  A  large 
group  in  a  cold  clayey  soil  is  a  perfect  sheet  of 
lovely  colour,  has  been  so  for  the  past  three  weeks, 
and  promises  to  continue  as  long.  P.  rosea  near 
by  is  not  nearly  so  happy,  and  certainly  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  kind  for  cold  soil. 

Carnations  and  the  birds.— I  never  knew  the 
small  birds  (sparrows  chiefly)  so  destructive  to  the 
newly-planted  Carnations  as  they  are  this  season 
as  no  matter  what  the  variety,  they  strip  them  in 
a  short  time  if  not  protected  immediately  after 
planting.  The  Carnation  grower  in  the  country  is 
not  so  much  troubled,  at  least  such  was  my  "ex- 
perience, as  mice  were  the  worst  enemies,  but  near 
towns  the  birds  are  most  troublesome.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  there  are  the  same  depre- 
dations in  the  country  districts,  as  when  a  large 
quantity  is  grown  it  is  a  serious  matter  to   pro- 
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tect ;  besides  it  is  not  always  possible,  as  if  there 
are  isolated  clumps  far  apart,  netting  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  catton  stranded  over  the  plants 
seems  useless.  The  large  fleshy  kinds  are  the 
worst  sufferers;  the  birds  delight  in  nipping  off  the 
leaves  and  strewing  them  round  the  base  of  the 
plants,  repeating  the  operation  till  all  are  de- 
stroyed. I  tried  quassia,  but  it  did  not  answer  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  I  was  afraid  to  use  it  very 
strong,  as  the  tender  growth  is  best  left  alone  ; 
having  to  battle  against  the  cold  winds,  the  appli- 
cation of  strong  doses  of  insecticide  is  not  desir- 
able. I  should  say  the  birds  only  attack  the 
newly-planted  Carnations;  they  do  not  touch  them 
when  exposed  in  the  pots. — G.  W.  S. 


THE  GLADIOLUS  IN  1802. 
When  I  write  of  the  Gladiolus,  I  mean  that  section 
which  will,  I  believe,  recur  to  the  mind  of  every 
gardener,  the  gandavensis  section.  There  are 
several  others  no  doubt — the  early-flowering  species 
and  varieties,  the  so-called  hardy  sections,  Lemoinei 
and  Nanceanus,  which  as  border  kinds  deserve  a 
place  in  the  garden,  but  which,  especially  the 
newer  and  more  improved  varieties,  have  a  good 
deal  of  the  gandavensis  strain  in  them,  and  are  not, 
I  believe,  a  bit  more  hardy.  They  will  survive  if  left 
in  the  ground  and  covered  over  with  some  good 
mulching,  but  so  will  the  hybrids  of  ganda- 
vensis, and  although  useful  as  border  flowers,  are 
never  likely  to  u.surp  the  place  so  long  occupied 
by  the  gandavensis  hybrids.  It  is  then  of  these  I 
write,  and  a  sorry  tale  I  have  to  tell.  I  have  now 
grown  these  grand  autumn  flowers  for  between 
thirty  and  forty  years.  I  have  seen  the  wonderful 
progress  that  they  have  made  both  in  the  size  of 
the  flower,  the  disposition  of  the  spike,  and  the 
variety  of  colour.  1  can  remember  when  three  or 
four  blooms  were  all  that  we  looked  for  to  be  open 
at  one  time  ;  whereas  now,  spikes  of  twelve,  four- 
teen, sixteen,  and  sometimes  twenty  blooms  are  to 
be  seen  on  our  exhibition  tables.  I  can  rememoer 
when  they  were  ingeniously  placed  in  Yucca 
leaves  so  as  to  keep  them  well  to  the  front.  Now 
we  get  the  blooms  closely  set  together  all  facing  to 
the  front  and  making  a  solid  mass  of  flower;  while 
as  to  size,  flowers  of  such  as  Enchantress  would  make 
two  of  the  older  kinds,  and  yet  curiously  enough 
there  are  some  which,  although  brought  out 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  still  maintain  their 
place.  There  is  hardly  a  stand  of  any  number  of 
blooms  that  does  not  contain  a  spike  of  Adolphe 
Brongniart,  which  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  this, 
and  for  solidity  and  freshness  of  colour  it  cannot  be 
easily  beaten,  and  there  are  other  kinds  which  hold 
a  similar  position — a  very  satisfactory  thing  for 
those  who  wish  to  grow  them,  as  they  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  low  rate. 

I  grew  Gladioli  first  at  Deal,  and  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  at  my  present  home,  and  never 
during  this  long  period  have  I  had  so  disastrous  a 
season  as  that  of  1x92.  I  am  at  a  loss  fully  to 
account  for  it.  I  say  fully,  for  on  one  point  1 
have  quite  made  up  my  mind,  that  I  have  not  the 
proper  soil  for  them,  and  yet  for  a  number  of  years 
I  was  able  to  exhibit  successfully  in  London,  while 
several  of  those  who  knew  the  flowers  pronounced 
them  to  be  (which  I  believe  they  were)  as  good  as 
had  ever  been  exhibited.  It  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  "  change  that  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  my 
dream"  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  I  could 
during  the  whole  of  the  season  of  1892  have  set 
np  twelve  respectable  spikes,  and  the  worst  of  it 
is,  I  can  find  no  adequate  cause  for  this  result. 

I  had  two  beds,  one  in  which  Gladioli  had  been 
grown  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  another  where  I 
do  not  think  they  had  ever  been  grown  before,  or 
if  they  had,  certainly  it  must  have  been  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago.  In  these  two  beds  I  planted 
800  bulbs,  and  I  lifted  about  300,  and  some  of 
these  went  off  after  they  were  stored.  At  the 
same  time  two  of  the  best  amateur  growers  in 
England,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  of  Hitchin,  and  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Claremont,  Taunton,  have  had  a  diffe- 
rent experience,  the  former  calculating  his  losses 
at  about  5  per  cent.,  the  latter  at  3  per  cen  .     Tie 


bulbs  which  I  planted  were  from  different  sources. 
I  had  a  good  number  of  imported  bulbs  from  France, 
a  number  of  English-grown  bulbs  from  the  fine 
loamy  soil  of  Cambridgeshire,  a  number  of  my  own 
roots,  and  a  few  of  Mr.  Kelway's,  and  in  all  alike 
the  losses  took  place,  in  the  imported  bulbs  quite 
as  much  as  in  the  English  grown  roots — in  fact 
some  of  these  were  before  planting  time  came  on 
so  bad,  that  I  was  obliged  to  discard  them,  and  I 
notice  in  those  that  I  have  received  from  France 
this  year  one  or  two  roots  which  seem  to  be  dis- 
eased in  the  same  way  as  I  find  my  own  bulbs  to 
suffer.  I  have  asked  several  growers,  and  have,  of 
course,  received  various  answers.  I  have  been 
told— 

1.  Your  bulbs  are  exhausted ;  they  have  not 
only  flowered,  but  perhaps  been  allowed  to  seed, 
and  so  have  not  been  able  to  bear  the  strain  of 
another  season.  To  this  I  reply,  many  of  the  bulbs 
I  received  from  France  and  from  Mr.  Burrell,  of 
Cambridge,  were  what  I  would  call  spawn  bulbs ; 
they  had  not  bloomed,  at  least  had  not  formed  a 
full  spike,  and  so  could  not  possibly  have  been  e.x- 
hausted  ;  indeed  many  of  them  had  evidently  not 
flowered  at  all. 

2.  Y'ou  cut  your  bulbs,  and  therefore  you  must 
expect  failure.  To  this  I  reply  that  some  of  the 
cut  bulbs  gave  me  some  of  the  soundest  bulbs  that 
I  lifted;  while  I  believe  that  of  all  the  magnificent 
spikes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lindsell  and  Mr.  Fowler 
by  far  the  greater  number  were  from  cut  bulbs,  so 
that  I  do  not  believe  this  had  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

3.  Y'our  beds  must  be  infested  with  wireworms. 
To  this  I  reply  that  my  garden  is  singularly  free 
from  them,  and  that  I  have  not  lost  any  of  my  Car- 
nations by  them,  and  it  is  well  known  what  a  spe- 
cial favour  they  show  to  this  class  of  plants. 

My  friend  Mr.  Burrell  suggests  to  me,  your  soil 
is  not  favourable;  you  have  too  much  humus  and 
too  little  loam.  Y'ours  is  not  a  Rose  soil,  and 
therefore  you  cannot  grow  Gladioli  well.  There 
is  a  good  deal  in  tliis,  but  why  have  I  been  able  to 
grow  them  in  former  years  and  have  failed  in  this  ? 
I  have  always  lost  a  far  greater  number  than  I  had 
any  right  to  expect,  and  therefore  must  conclude 
that  Mr.  Burrell  is  correct  in  his  surmises  ;  and  yet 
I  believe  the  statement  of  the  French  growers  used 
to  be  that  good  market  garden  soil  suited  them, 
and  yet  this  soil  always  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  humus.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  was  something  in  our  climatic  conditions 
that  was  adverse  to  them.  We  had  a  very  wet 
season  and  a  very  cold  May,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  they  received  some  check  then,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  bulbs  especially  are  apt  to 
suffer  from  excess  of  moisture.  I  do  not  mean  in 
writing  this  to  discourage  anyone  from  growing 
them,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  where  care  is  taken 
to  utilise  the  spawn,  a  stock  can  be  kept  up,  and 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  their  culture 
can  be  satisfactorily  pursued  ;  indeed,  in  any  other 
way  the  increase  of  the  stock  is  very  slow  work. 
Y'ou  plant  a  bulb  and.  as  a  rule,  you  only  take  up 
one,  or  at  most  two.  If  you  cut  the  bulb,  you  will 
lift  two  bulbs ;  therefore,  the  careful  gathering  of 
the  spawn  will  always  be  the  concern  of  the  grower 
who  wishes  to  increase  his  stock.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  the  growers  for  sale  are  fully  aware  of 
this.  If  you  visit  Me.ssrs.  Souillard  and  Brunelet 
at  Fontainebleau,  or  Mr.  Kelway  at  Langport,  you 
will  see  acres  of  what  at  a  distance  looks  like 
Barley,  but  which  you  know  to  be  spawn,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  from  the  time  of 
planting  the  bulbs  will  have  flowered. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  varie- 
ties as  to  their  spawn-producing  powers.  There 
are  some  which  rarely  produce  any,  or,  at  the 
most,  half-a-dozen,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
some  varieties  continue  to  maintain  their  prices, 
while  others  sent  out  at  the  same  time  are  each 
year  lower.  I  call  to  mind  one  instance  of  this. 
Mme.  Desportes  and  Meyerbeer  were  sent  out  in 
the  same  year  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  the 
catalogues  for  the  present  year  the  former  is 
quoted  at  2s.,  the  latter  at  SJd.  There  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  a  shyness  in  some  of  the  white  va- 
lieties  in  produo'ng  spawn  which  is  not  shared  by 


others.  I  have  taken  as  many  as  100,  small  and 
large,  from  one  root  of  Horace  Vernet.  Mr.  Bur- 
rell's  Suowdi^n,  the  very  finest  white  flower  I  have 
ever  seen  on  which  I  have  observed  eighteen  open 
blooms  at  the  same  time,  and  which  I  believe  he 
once  exhibited  with  twenty,  is,  he  tells  me,  from 
this  cause  (its  shyness  in  producing  spawn)  utterly 
useless  as  a  commercial  plant,  and  I  believe  that 
whenever  the  price  of  a  bulb  is  kept  vrp.  it  is  owing 
to  this  cause. 

Those  who  have  lar^e  collections— and  as  far  as 
1  know  they  are  very  few — will  have  begun  plant- 
ing some  time  ago  ;  but  for  those  who  grow  a 
small  collection,  April  is  sufliciently  early.  We 
have  had  a  long  spell  of  most  lovely  weather,  and 
may  well  be  tempted  to  plant  as  soon  as  possible. 

Delta. 


HYBRID  NARCISSI. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engle- 
heart,  of  Appleshaw,  Andover,  still  perseveres  in 
his  efforts  to  get  distinct  and  finely-coloured  varie- 
ties or  hybrids.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  on  March  28  he  showed  a  group 
of  great  interest,  and  a  few  of  the  finer  forms  should 
receive  a  simple  distinctive  name.  Noihing,  how- 
ever, shown  on  that  occasion  equals  in  beauty  the 
hybrid  Gjlden  Bell,  exhibited  in  April,  1892,  as  it 
is  a  remarkably  fine  trumpet  Daff'olil,  which  we 
should  like  to  see  get  into  all  good  gardens.  That 
is  a  matter  of  time,  but  if  it  retains  its  character. 
Golden  Bell  will  make  a  fine  garden  flower.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Engleheart  would  tell  us  whether  these 
hybrids  preserve  a  robust  constitution  and  retain 
their  character  as  exhibited.  A  few  doubtless  go 
back,  but  such  a  type  as  Golden  Bell  would,  we 
should  say,  rather  improve  than  otherwise.  This 
hybrid  has  a  very  large  trumpet,  bell-shaped, 
spreading  widely  at  the  mouth,  toothed,  and  very 
deep  yellow  in  colour,  the  segments  of  the  perianth 
sulphur-yellow  and  bold,  in  harmony  with  the 
sturdy  corona.  A  hybrid  that  1  liked  much  better 
even  than  the  beautiful  Golden  Bell  is  Chrvsos- 
tom,  also  a  trumpet  Daffodil,  the  large,  finely- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  the  margin 
of  the  corona  or  trumpet  delicate  primrose.  It  is  a 
delightful  flower.  Mr.  Englehearc  has  made  a  va- 
riety of  crosses.  Two  or  three  seedlings  from  N. 
Horsfieldi  were  shown,  the  flowers  bright  in  colour, 
and  in  every  way  hardier,  sturdier,  and  bolder  than 
the  type.  We  may  hope  to  get  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  existing  kinds,  I  hough  to  get  a  large  stock 
of  these  novelties  will  need  much  time.  Another 
seedling  from  this  variety  was  of  a  paler  colour, 
though  in  other  respects  similar.  Several  bunches 
of  flowers  were  shown  from  bulbs  of  crosses 
made  between  N.  albicans  and  the  earlier  flower- 
ing trumpet  Daffodils.  There  was  a  great  variety 
of  shades  of  yellow  amongst  them  and  consider- 
able diversity  in  form,  some  (one  in  particular) 
being  like  N.  obvallaris,  better  known  as  the  Tenby 
Daffodil,  a  few  approaching  almost  to  white  or 
touched  with  the  softest  primrose  colour — a  most 
interesting  variety  of  shades.  The  prettier  crosses 
are  those  in  which  N.  triandrus  has  pla.'ied  a  part, 
one  hybrid  being  the  result  of  this  crossed  with 
N.  Empress,  but  finer  than  this  is  N.  cernuus 
crossed  with  N.  triandrus.  This  is  a  hjbrid  that 
deserves  to  be  made  good  note  of  and  is  evidently 
very  robust.  The  flowers  are  intermediate  between 
the  two  parents,  the  trumpet  straight,  even  and 
white,  the  perianth  also  white  and  of  vigorous 
aspect.  Two  flowers  appeared  on  the  strong  scape, 
so  that  there  is  every  probability  of  this  distinct 
and  pleasing  cross  becoming  a  good  garden  kind. 
A  very  neat,  e.xqui.'ite  little  hybrid  is  the  outcome 
of  crossing  N.  triandrus  with  N.  corbularia  citrinus. 
The  colour  is  pale  yellow  ;  but  more  distinct  than 
this  is  N.  triandrus  crossed  with  N.  poeticus,  the 
flowers  white,  the  segments  thrown  back  and 
very  delicate.  One  can  trace  plrrinly  the  poeticus 
character,  the  flowers  not  being  unlike  those  of 
that  species,  but  less  robust.  A  charming  cro-«s  is 
N.  triandrus  and  N.  corbularia  macrophyllus.  One 
could  judge  that  such  a  parentage  would  give  a  very 
charming  offspring.     The  segments  of  the  perianth 
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are  arranged  in  the  fashion  of  a  star,  individually 
narrow,  pointed,  and,  like  the  cup,  white.  All  the 
hybrids  shown  by  Mr.  Engleheart  are  interesting 
and  in  many  oases  extremely  beautiful.  The  great 
thing  is  the  constitution,  which,  if  not  robust, 
ot  course  greatly  lessens  the  value  of  the  hybrids  ; 
but  in  not  a  few  instances  there  is  no  reason  why  in 
good  time  they  should  not  take  their  place  amongst 
the  finest  of  garden  Naioissi.  F.  P. 


Rose  Garden. 


SCOTCH  BRIERS. 

One'.s  thought.s  may  well  turn  to  the  Scotch 
Briers  in  such  a  season  as  the  present,  when 
with  such  severe  of  frost  after  tlie  middle  of 
March,  the  value  of  cuch  is  convincingly  brought 
home.  The  varieties  of  our  native  Rosa 
spinosissima  are  quite  hardy  ;  and  if  only  the 
ground  be  well  broken  and  manured  when  the 
plants  are  first  put  in,  Scotch  Briers  are  better 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  than  any  other 


liable  to  be  inconveniently  short-stalked,  unless 
an  entire  wreath  be  gathered.  It  is  true  that 
the  Scotch  Briers  are  only  summer-flowering, 
but  then  their  delightfully  fragrant  flowers 
come  so  long  before  the  generality  of  garden 
Roses,  that  they  are  especially  welcome.  More- 
over, one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  sweet-scented 
varieties  is  a  perpetual,  blooming  a  second  time 
in  autumn.  This  variety  was  raised  at  Stan- 
well,  and  distributed  under  the  name  of 
the  Stanwell  Perpetual.  In  habit  and  appear- 
ance it  is  not  very  diflerent  from  the  summer- 
flowering  varieties,  but  its  pretty  globular  blush 
flowers,  of  a  mo.st  delicious  fragrance,  are  freely 
produced  both  early  and  late,  it  being  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  them  in  good  condition 
during  October. 

Numerous  varieties  have  been  distributed  at 
various  times.  These  Roses  are  now  hardly 
ever  referred  to  or  even  obtainable  by  name, 
being  as  a  rule  merely  described  according  to 
colour,  as  white,  pink,  yellow,  itc.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  in  cultivation  many  very  dingy- 
coloured  varieties,  which  have  got  these  Roses 


Scotcli  Brier  Roses. 


kind  of  Rose  of  garden  origin.  Climbing  Roses 
want  training  and  tying  ;  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
require  pruning  and  mulching,  not  to  mention 
the  keeping  down  of  aphis  and  mildew  ;  Teas  and 
Noisettes  need  protection  in  winter,  but  Scotch 
Roses,  if  carefully  planted  at  first  on  their  own 
roots,  need  neither  pruning  nor  protection,  train- 
ing nor  top-dressing,  are  victims  to  neither 
green-fly  nor  mildew,  and,  in  fact,  may  be 
trusted  to  thrive  without  any  special  attention 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  These 
Roses  are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  but 
if  it  is  very  poor,  a  light  mulching  of  short 
manure  in  November  will  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  They  should  be  planted  in  a  place 
by  themselves,  when  they  will  throw  up  their 
spine- covered  suckers  freely  from  the  base,  and 
soon  entirely  cover  the  ground  ;  and  as  they  do  i 
not  grow  more  than  2  feet,  or  at  most  3  feet,  in 
height,  they  thus  make  a  very  ornamental  mass, 
flowering  freely  at  every  joint.  Indeed,  their 
freedom  of  flowering  tends  indirectly  to  render 
them  essentially  garden  Roses,  as  opposed  to 
Roses  for  cutting,  for  in  addition  to  their  in-  ! 
numerable  thorns,  which  make  them  some-  I 
what  uncomfortable  subjects  to  handle,  the  ' 
flowers  are   so   freely  produced,  that  they  are  ' 


a  bad  reputation  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  a 
mass  of  these  dwarf,  delightfully  fragrant  and 
very  liardy  Roses,  whose  buds  are  in  miniature 
the  perfection  of  form,  a  quality  which  is 
maintained  in  the  globular  flowers  of  the  more 
double  varieties,  while  in  soils  and  situations 
where  the  successful  cultivation  of  most  other 
Roses  would  be  hopeless,  flourishing  plants  and 
flowers  in  abundance  may  be  had  of  the  Scotch 
Briers. 


Rose  Perle  des  Jardins. — This  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties  in  tlie  Tea-scented  section  for  early 
flowering  where  a  quantity  of  bloom  is  required. 
The  deep  straw  or  pale  yellow  colour  of  the  unopened 
buds  is  charming. — TO. 

Rose  Niphetos. — In  the  long  lean-to  house  in 
which  the  Messrs.  Drover,  in  their  Fareham  nur- 
series, flower  their  Chrysanthemums  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  one  of  the  finest  batches  of  this  superb 
Rose  that  anyone  could  wish  to  see.  The  plants 
in  question  are  growing  in  a  narrow  border  at  the 
base  of  the  back  wall,  up  which  they  are  loosely 
trained.  Judging  by  their  present  appearance,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  to  be  hidden  from  light,  as  they 
are  for  two  months  when  the  Chrysanthemums  are 
arranged  against  the  wall,  is  detrimental  to  their 


fatuie  flowering.  At  the  present  lime  the  house  is 
kept  waim  for  the  accommodation  of  other  sub- 
jects. The  warmth  and  moisture  appear  to  agree 
with  the  Koses,  judging  by  the  number  of  blooms 
and  the  fine  foliage. — E. 


DISEASES  OF  ROSES. 


Mildew,  red  rust,  canker  and  the  various  insect 
pests  which  affect  Roses  make  up  a  formidable 
list,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  amateurs  find 
the  cultivation  of  Roses  under  glass  a  difficult 
matter,  especially  when  they  do  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  them  early  in  the  season.  Quite  half 
of  the  difticulty  is  removed  by  applying  suitable 
remedies  early.  It  is  fatal  to  wait  until  the  plants 
become  infested  and  then  to  attempt  to  cleanse  them 
in  too  great  a  hurry.  Now  that  these  flowers  have 
become  so  extensively  cultivated  and  are  so  much 
better  understood,  there  can  be  no  excuse  forwith- 
holding  such  simple  remedies  an  hour  after  the 
disease  is  discovered.  Many  a  fine  lot  of  plants 
has  been  spoilt  through  the  cultivator  putting  ofE 
the  cleansing  of  his  plants  for  a  couple  of  days. 
When  there  are  only  a  few  stray  insects,  or  only  a 
spot  or  two  of  mildew,  it  will  not  do  to  defer 
operations  ;  in  fact,  this  is  the  very  time  when  it 
is  most  important  to  commence,  as  all  diseases  and 
insect  pe.--ts  spread  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  it 
is  wiser  and  also  much  easier  to  kill  the  first 
germs. 

Mildew. — This  will  not  attack  a  thoroughly 
healthy  plant.  However  luxuriant  and  clean  the 
foliage  may  have  been  previous  to  an  attack,  you 
may  "safely  take  it  that  the  plants  have  received 
some  shght  check  or  other,  and  thus  been  rendered 
more  susceptible  to  attack,  and  consequently  to  a 
rapid  spread  ot  the  disease  as  wtll.  This  in  itself 
is  sufficient  reason  why  suitable  remedies  should 
be  instantly  applied.  There  are  few  more  insidi- 
ous blights  or  diseases  than  mildew,  a  most  in- 
jurious parasite  among  Roses. 

There  are  several  remedies,  and  if  properly  and 
cautiously  applied,  I  do  not  think  there  is  so  much 
preference  as  many  growers  imagine.  Of  course, 
we  all  recommend  the  one  we  have  personally 
found  the  most  efEectual  and  safe.  For  my  own 
part,  I  prefer  to  use  an  insecticide  which  will  also 
kill  insects  and  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy. 
Now,  if  due  care  be  taken  in  the  cases  of  ventila- 
tion, temperature  and  watering,  one  composition 
will  be  suflicient  for  almost  all  insect  pests  as  well 
as  mildew.  But  the  thing  of  primary  importance 
is  to  commence  early.  I  make  a  practice  of  using 
the  remedy  at  half  strength  before  any  insects  or 
mildew  appear.  I  am  convinced  this  is  the  more 
coirect  treatment,  because  you  not  only  keep  the 
foliage  clean  and  free  from  dust,  but  the  early  use 
of  a  weak  solution  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  enemy  to  get  a  footing.  To  use  the  various 
insecticides  at  the  advertised  strength,  and  to  do 
this  so  frequently  as  is  necessary  it  you  are  to 
keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy, not  only  comes 
very  expensive,  but  is  really  injurious  to  the  plants. 
Roses  require  frequent  syringing  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  clean,  and  although  it  is  well  to  use  clear  soft 
water  only,  I  much  prefer  to  have  it  slightly  im- 
pregnated with  an  insecticide.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  recommend  any  one  composition  over  an- 
other. All  are  good.  Sulphur  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ingredients  when  checking  and  killing 
mildew.  But  here,  too,  a  much  smaller  quantity 
than  is  generally  used,  and  applied  a  little  more 
often,  would  have  a  better  eft'ect.  Some  insecti- 
cides contain  much  more  sulphur  than  others,  and 
this  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  making 
any  solution,  especially  for  mildew.  The  minutest 
particle  of  fresh  sulphur  will  kill  the  mildew  it 
comes  into  contact  with,  and  to  apply  it  so  pro- 
fusely as  I  have  often  seen  makes  the  remedy  very 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  disease.  I  would  never  ad- 
vise that  it  be  dusted  over  the  foliage,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  distribute  it  so  uniformly  by  this 
means  as  if  it  were  incorporated  in  the  syringing 
mixture.  In  the  latter  case  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  whole  foliage  both  above  and  below,  also 
with  the  young  wood,  which  is  usually  affected  as 
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well  as  the  leaves.  I  have  frequently  seen  it  ad- 
vised to  cut  off  all  affected  portions  of  growth  and 
foliage.  The  disease  spreads  so  quickly,  that 
unless  it  starts  from  draught  through  a  hole  or 
broken  square  of  glass  and  its  presence  is  noticed 
immediately,  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
cutting  away  the  diseased  portions.  When  I 
notice  any  signs  of  mildew  upon  my  plants  I  al- 
ways add  a  little  paraffin  oil  to  the  solution,  and 
if  it  does  not  already  contain  what  I  consider 
sufficient  sulphur,  more  is  added.  The  following 
are  good  proportions:  To  the  usual  syringing 
solution  I  put  a  tablespoonful  of  oil  to  three 
gallons,  and  a  small  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  to  the 
same  amount.  Keep  the  whole  thoroughly  stirred 
during  application,  and  you  will  find  it  effectual 
and  unsightly.  Mildew  cripples  the  young  foliage 
and  growth  more  quickly  than  any  other  Rose 
blight,  causing  it  to  blister  and  curl.  Under  glass 
it  should  be,  and  i?,  easily  banished  if  the  above 
instructions  are  followed.     Such  insects  as 

Tiinips,  Aphis  ros.-e,  and  bed  spider  can 
be  killed  and  kept  in  check  by  using  any  re- 
liable insecticide  frequently.  If  a  weaker  solution 
be  used  from  the  first  break  of  young  foliage, 
these,  like  the  fungoid  disease,  will  be  very  little 
trouble.  Should  they,  however,  seem  on  the  in- 
crease, as  sometimes  happens  when  the  weather  is 
changeable,  I  would  advise  a  slight  fumigation 
with  tobacco.  I  think  it  is  even  more  necessary 
to  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  this  remedy  than  with 
the  syringing  solution.  To  give  a  certain  weight 
of  tobacco  paper  or  rag  as  being  suitable  for  a 
house  of  given  size  is  by  no  meais  reliable.  In 
the  first  place,  freshly  steeped  rag  or  paper  is 
much  the  strongest ;  nor  do  all  manufacturers 
saturate  it  to  the  same  extent.  Keep  up  a  pro- 
longed fumigation,  rather  weaker  than  that  gene- 
rally used.  You  will  find  this  safer  and  more 
effectual.  Always  fumig.ite  in  the  evening  and 
syringe  the  next  morning.  This  is  a  very  deadly 
and  efficient  remedy,  while  the  syringing  removes 
much  of  the  objectionable  odour  from  the  smoke. 

C.\NivER  is  a  disease  that  there  seems  no  certain 
reme:ly  for.  It  usually  attacks  Koses  of  very 
strong  growth,  sue"!  as  Ruve  d'Or,  Marochal  Niel, 
and  William  Allen  EicliHrdson.  The  form  most 
generally  found  is  that  which  results  in  a  swelling 
around  the  part  where  stock  and  Rose  join.  But 
I  have  also  noticed  it  in  the  case  of  own-root 
plants.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  exact  cause  of 
this  disease,  as  many  circumstances  seem  to  have 
some  influence  upon  it.  The  question  of  suitable 
stock  has  a  considerable  b.^aring  upon  this  disease. 
I  find  many  of  the  Hvbrid  Perpetuals  that  possess 
a  larger  proportion  of  Tea  or  China  blond,  such  as 
Captain  Christy,  Reynolds  Hole,  Her  Majesty,  and 
others,  will  not  thrive  upon  the  Manetti,  and  show 
a  great  tendency  towards  the  same  class  of  canker 
as  that  found  in  Marechal  N'iel  and  William  Allen 
Richardson.  On  the  other  han'l.  Mile.  Marie 
Verdier,  Louise  Peyronny,  &c.,  which  do  not  possess 
any  Tea  blood,  also  refuse  to  do  upon  this  stock, 
and  plainly  develop  the  same  form  of  this 
mysterious  disease.  There  is  also  a  form  of  it 
which  aft'ects  the  wood  more  or  less  throughout 
the  whole  plant.  I  would  not  Ike  to  express  my 
opinion  too  positively,  but  I  think  we  can  generally 
trace  canker  as  the  direct  result  of  unequal 
balance  between  top  and  root  growth.  A  great 
point  in  support  of  this  opinion  is  the  fact  that 
a  sudden  reduction  of,  or  check  to  either  the 
growth  or  roots  of  what  are  perfectly  healthy  and 
vigorous  plants  will  more  often  than  not  lead  to 
canker.  I  notice  this  in  another  connection,  viz., 
that  of  the  stock  not  being  congenial  to  the  variety 
of  Rose  worked  upon  it,  with  the  result  that  the 
Rose  is  not  able  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of 
sap,  or  else  the  roots  produce  much  more  than  the 
Rose  growth  can  utilise.  In  either  case,  a  swelling 
results  at  the  point  of  union  between  R)se  and 
stock.  I  also  incline  to  the  opinion  that  canker  is 
much  more  prevalent  among  plants  under  glass 
than  when  cultivated  in  the  open  air.  And  here, 
too,  I  draw  the  same  inference,  viz.,  that  the 
disease  is  caused  by  the  unequal  relations  existing 
between  top  and  bottom.  In  the  case  of  a  plant 
turned  out  in  a  border  under  glass,  the  soil  which 


the  most  important  roots  have  penetrated  into  is 
often  of  a  cold  nature.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  so 
effectually  influenced  by  the  surface  heat  as  to 
be  in  a  correspondingly  forward  state  that  the  top 
growth  has  been  forced  into.  In  the  case  of  raised 
borders  and  with  a  naturally  warm  suljsoil,  this 
is  not  so  marked.  But  here  we  frequently  reach 
another  extreme.  The  soil  being  free,  naturally 
warm  and  dry,  is  often  allowed  to  become  far  too 
dry  at  the  depth  from  which  the  Rose  is  drawing 
its  greatest  amount  of  support. 

I  mention  this  because  I  have  more  than  once 
heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  this  disease  is 
altogether  inexplicable,  being  found  equally  pre- 
valent in  both  warm  and  dry,  or  cold  and  wet 
borders.  In  the  case  of  pot  plants  it  is  more 
often  found  where  the  roots  have  become  restricted 
and  the  plant  is  not  able  to  draw  sufficient  nourish- 
ment to  meet  its  requirements.  Provided  the 
Rose  be  worked  upon  a  suitable  stock,  I  never 
find  canker  except  it  be  among  the  extra  vigor- 
ously growing  varieties,  and  seldom  have  I  known 
a  case  in  which  it  could  not  be  crediterl  to  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  I  have  pointed  out.  Supposing 
this  theory  to  be  correct,  the  remedy  explains 
itself,  and  I  may  consequently  dismiss  this  form 
of  canker. 

In  the  case  of  some  injury  having  occurred  to 
any  plant,  especially  if  the  sap  be  in  full  flow,  we 
often  find  an  insect  feeding  upon  what  exudes 
from  the  injured  part.  The  "callus"  over  a 
healing  wound  would  seem  to  have  an  especial  at- 
traction to  some  insects,  for  they  frequently  eat  it 
off  as  it  forms.  This  weakens  the  plant,  and  in 
fact  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  sore,  with  the  natural 
result  that  it  increases  in  size  and  soon  forms  a 
more  warty  type  of  canker  than  that  found  where 
merely  an  unequal  balance  exists  between  growth 
and  root-action.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  insect,  but  I  have  frequently 
noticed  it,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
has  some  means  of  piercing  through  the  healed 
portions,  and  so  causing  a  fresh  flow  of  the  sweet 
callus-forming  sap  it  feeds  upon.  A  fjv  .Irops  of 
Fir  tree  oil  or  paraffin  will  kill  them.  The  latter 
spirit  quickly  spreads  into  and  over  every  portion 
of  the  affected  part,  and  very  little  is  needed. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  plant  once  affected  by 
canker  can  be  brought  round.  Where  such  is  to 
be  attempted  I  would  advise  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  excrescence  be  cut  away  and  a  little  fresh 
cow  manure  rubbed  over  the  spot.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  canker  affects  the  collar  of  the  plant,  and 
it  is  sometimes  beneficial  to  cover  over  this  with 
fresh  soil.  When  the  insects  have  been  killed  I 
have  known  cankered  plants  to  start  off  upon  their 
own  roots  from  the  affected  part,  especially  it  it 
be  covered  with  good  yellow  loam  and  sand. 

Red  rust  and  okaxgb  ruNGtrs  are  two  dis- 
eases that  have  baffled  me  to  discover  either  their 
cause  or  remedy.  The  former  spreads  with  great 
rapidity,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  the  whole  batch  of  plants  becomes  affected 
simultaneously.  It  is  peculiar  that  it  never  attacks 
the  true  Teas  and  Noisettes,  but  the  so-called  Hy- 
brid Teas,  i.e.,  those  varieties  raised  from  inter- 
crossing the  two  classes,  are  almost  equally  affected 
with  the  true  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  I  have  some- 
times thought  a  hot,  dry  autumn  or  late  summer 
has  had  some  infiuence  upon  it,  but  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  it  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  pre- 
valent during  wet  as  dry  seasons.  Fortunately  it 
comes  late  and  when  the  best  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual season  is  over.  Another  satisfaction, 
however,  is,  the  true  red  rust  does  not  attack 
the  Teas  and  Noisettes,  nor  the  Banksian  and  other 
strong  growers  of  the  climbing  classes.  Some  few 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  also  seem  to  enjoy  an 
immunity  from  this  disease,  of  which  UlrichBrunner 
and  Archiduchesse  d'Autriche  are  examples.  My 
amateur  friends  have  occasionally  pointed  out  to 
me  what  they  considered  red  rust  among  their 
Tea-scented  varieties  growing  under  glass  or  in 
hot  and  dry  corners  of  the  gardens.  But  this  has  in- 
variably proved  to  be  no  more  nor  less  than  a  bad 
attack  of  thrips  and  rod  spider.  By  virtually  rob- 
bing the  leaves  of  their  nourishment  and  also  from 
the  numerous  minute  punctures  they  make  through 


the  cuticle,  these  little  pests  cause  the  foliage  to 
take  on  a  rusty  hue  and  drop  off  in  much  the  same 
way  as  if  affected  by  the  disease  we  have  more 
particularly  under  notice.  They  are  more  prevalent 
under  glass  on  account  of  the  dry  atmosphere, 
many  growers  maintain,  especially  during  th2 
latter  portion  of  the  season  and  when  the  plants 
are  being  ripened.  Kidgbwood. 


AMONG  THE  ROSES. 
Although  it  is  much  too  early  to  forecast  the 
prospects  of  bloom  for  the  present  season,  there  is 
much  that  is  promi^ing  in  the  present  state  of  our 
Roses.  The  general  experience  is  that  the  plants 
have  wintered  well.  The  season  again  proves  that 
no  cilendar  of  operations  to  be  performed  on 
actual  dates  is  of  the'slightest  use,  the  exigencies 
of  the  season  and  the  state  of  the  plants  being 
the  chief  factors  in  determining  the  lime  for  the 
performance  of  the  more  important  details  of  cul- 
ture. Teas  on  walls  and  fence--,  and  in  open  beds 
and  borders,  old-established  groups  and  new 
plantations  of  last  autumn  are  all  breaking 
strongly,  but  all  are  dwarf  plants.  I  think  in  this 
respect  dwarf  Teas  should  find  the  most  favour 
with  the  general  grower.  Mr.  Grahame  on  p.  227, 
alluding  to  his  losses,  mentions  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  half-standards.  Now,  whether 
full  standarils  or  half-standards  mitters  but  little, 
for  I  think  experience  will  prove  that  standard 
Teas  of  any  sort  are  more  tender  than  dwarfs. 
Those  who  grow  for  exhibition  often  cut  very  fine 
flowers  from  standard  plants.  The  finest  Tea 
Rose  blooms  I  ever  saw  were  cut  from  such. 

There  is  a  singular  and  surprising  difference  in 
the  state  of  Roses  at  Uckfield,  as  mentioned  by 
"  R.''  on   p.   227.   and   of  those   under    my   care, 
though  situated  in  the  same  county  and  but  twelve 
miles  distant.     "R.,"  alluding  to   the  plants   on 
walls,  speaks  of  their  present  backwaidness.     My 
great  anxiety  for  the  future  arises  from  their  ex- 
ceeding    forwardness.     Plants     upon    walls    are 
usually  pruned  earlier  by  some  weeks  than  those 
in  the  open  air.     F'or  unavoidable  reasons  I  had 
to  defer  the  pruning  of  the  wall  Roses,  and  this 
should  in  some  degree  tend  to  keep  them  b.ack. 
Now,   however,  after    pruning,   there    are  young 
shoots    varying    from   H   inches   to    18    inches   in 
length,  and  many  showing  buds  ;  whilst   upon  one 
young  shoot  I  observed  some  greenfly.  F"lower-buds 
in  quantity  in  some  cases  are  showing  upon  La- 
marque,  (iloire  de  Dijon,  KC've  d'Or,  Bouquet  d'Or, 
and  Climbing  Niphetos,  some  upon  wood  cut  away 
and  others   on   that   that   must   remain.     This    I 
never  before  remember  to  have  seen  in  March,  and 
can   only   regard   it   as   the   result   of   the   warm 
sunny  days   that   have   prevailed  throughout  the 
month  of  March.     Although  frosts  have  occurred 
nightly  for  almost  the  last  half  of  the  month,  they 
have  ha<l  scarcely  any  retarding  influence.     The 
coldness  of  January,  wetness   of  February,  and 
dryness  of  March   were  quite  characteristic,  and 
should  the  three  succeeding  months  continue  con- 
genial, the  season  would  be  quite  unique  and  Roses 
tolerably  plentiful  in  May.     But  with  our  variable 
climate  it  is  too  much  to  hope  for  this,  and  we 
must  calmly  await  what   happens.     Then,  again, 
concerning  Roses  in  the  open,  "  K."  says  they  are 
not  so  forward  as  is  usual   towards   the    end  of 
March;  whilst  Mr.  Grahame  speaks  of  blanched 
shoots,  which  are  suggestive  of  excessive  protec- 
tion.    I  can  only  say  that  with  me  unprotected 
Teas  are    very    forward— indeed,   the  groups   of 
some    kinds    are    quite     effective    by    reason    of 
the   colour  of  the  young   shoots   varying  from   1 
inch  to  3   inches  in  length.     Some  of  these  self- 
same plants  I  have  pruned  after  the  middle  of 
\pril    but  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  let  them 
wait  so  long  this  year.    Even  the  Sweet  Brier  has 
been  sufticiently  advanced  in  growth  for  its  sweet- 
ness to  be  perceptible  in  the  air  since  the  middle 
of  Ihe  month.     Large  plants  of   Rosa  polyantha 
are  a  perfect  ma«s  of  delightful  green.     This  spe- 
cies   is   naturally  precocious,  but  not  nearly  so 
tender  as  some  suppose  it  to  be  ;  whilst  a  bush  ot 
it  becomes  of  considerable  dimensions  if  planted 
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where  there  is  no  need  for  restriction.  The  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Grahame  and  "  K."  concerning 
Ernest  Metz  is  considerably  at  variance.  I  believe 
it  will  yet  prove  a  first-rate  Rose,  and  that  some  of 
its  present  weakness  arises  from  over-propagation. 
Of  .several  newer  kinds  on  trial  last  year,  this  was 
with  me  by  far  the  best,  and  the  most  magnificent 
bloom  of  the  season  opened  during  the  month  of 
October,  in  spite  of  twenty-five  wet  days.  Cleo- 
patra, however,  never  did  very  well,  and  Mr.  Page- 
Eoberts  told  me  he  had  found  it  a  bad  grower. 

A.  H. 


are  broad,  robust,  and  compose  a  massive  bloom  ; 
the  colour  pearl  white,  touched  with  very  delicate 
rosy  pink,  and  even  those  produced  under  glass 
reveal  this  delicacy  of  colouring.  A  point  of  im- 
portance is  also  the  sweet  perfume. 


MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  renovate  an  old  Marechal 
Niel  ?  It  is  trained  to  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse. 
About  four  yeavs  ago  it  was  severely  pruned,  and 
this  had  the  elVect  of  throwing  the  sap  back  and 
causing  canker  at  the  root.  Since  then  fresh  roots 
have  been  thrown  out  above,  but  it  has  never  re- 
gained its  old  vigour  and  the  blooms  are  only  the 
size  of  a  large  Walnut :  neither  does  it  make  any 
vigorous  shoots.— North  Cotswold. 

*,,*  From  your  description,  I  am  afraid  very 
little  future  benefit  can  ever  be  realised  from  your 
plant.  Canker  is  the  most  obstinate  disease  Roses 
are  alTected  with,  and  this  variety  with  William 
Allen  Richardsjn  is  the  most  subject  to  it  'of  the 
21100  to  3000  varieties  now  grown.  You  have  in 
all  probability  ascribed  the  attack  of  canker  to  its 
true  cause,  viz.,  the  severe  pruning  some  four 
years  back.  The  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to 
take  up  the  plant  entirely  after  having  realised 
the  present  crop.  Thoroughly  renovate  the  border 
and  replace  with  a  healthy  plant  from  a  pot.  I 
would  not  choo-e  one  that  has  made  a  long  growth 
last  season,  and  which  would  flower  during  the 
present  spring,  preferring  one  that  was  cut  down 
hard  at  once,  thus  avoiding  any  exhau.stion 
from  flowering  this  year.  This  will  ensure  a  strong 
rod  for  next  season's  blooming.  However,  should 
voii  p'cfer  trying  t  >  renovate  the  old  plnnt,  as  it 
has  not  regained  its  original  vigour  and  fresh  roots 
are  appearing  above  the  cankered  part,  I  would 
cut  the  plant  back  after  flowering  and  place  a 
quantity  of  good  maiden  loam  and  sand  around 
the  affected  part.  This  will  encourage  the  roots. 
It  is  best,  to  enclose  the  soil  with  four  pieces  of 
boird  about  1  foot  high,  as  you  can  then  give 
water  without  its  running  off  so  freely  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  soil  was  piled  around  the  plant 
in  a  mound.  In  this  case  the  plant  would  be 
practically  upon  its  own  roots,  but  '  never  knew  a 
Marechal  Niel  thrive  so  profusely  on  its  own  roots 
as  when  worked  upon  a  suitable  stock.  Briefly,  I 
would  cut  it  out  and  replace  as  I  have  first  ad- 
vised. If  this  be  done,  by  the  second  season  the 
new  plant  will  be  as  good  as  ever  the  original  one 
was. — R. 


NEW  ROSES. 


Heinrich  Schultheis  (Bennett,  18.S2)  is  very 
early  and  has  a  most  cuarming  tint  of  clear  flesh 
when  first  opened.  It  is  a  good  grower,  excep- 
tionally free-blooming  and  one  of  the  sweetest 
scented  Hybrid  Perpetuals  we  have.  At  Chester 
last  summer  there  were  two  new  sports  of  this 
shown,  one  called  Mrs.  Harkness  being  a  grand 
and  dis'inct  Rose,  having  a  creamy  flesh  colour 
I  do  not  call  to  mind  in  any  other  flower. — A.  P. 

Bourbon  Rose  Mrs.  Paul,  of  which  a  coloured 
plate  was  given  in  The  Garden,  Nov.  22,  18110. 
is  excellent  for  early  forcing,  preserving  its  dis- 
tinctive character  and  vigour.  It  was  raised  from 
Mme.  Isaac  Periere  by  Mr.  George  Paul,  who  saw 
in  the  variety  last  named,  which  was  raised  in 
18bO  by  M.  Margottin,  the  groundwork  for  build- 
ing up  a  race  of  useful  seedlings.  A  conspicuous 
success  is  this  comp.iratively  new  Bourbon,  as  it 
retains  the  vigour  and  perpetual  character  of  the 
type,  but  not  the  coarse  flowers.  The  variety  Mrs. 
Paul  is  of  vigorous  growth,  the  leafage  abundant, 
large,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour,  whilst  the  flowers 
are  of  great  beauty  and  distinctness.     The  petals 


A  WELCOME  foretaste  of  the  fast  approaching  Rose 
season  has  come  to  hand  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  who  send  me  blooms  of  six 
new  Roses.    The  gem  of  the  collection  is 

Medea,  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable"  addi- 
tion to  yellow  Teas.  The  flower  is  of  a  pale  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  reminding  one  of  that  of  Mme.  Hoste. 
It  is  exquisitely  shaped,  full  and  long  when  halt  ex- 
panded, but  opening  into  a  globular  flower.  The 
growth  is  strong  and  vigorous,  and  this  added  to 
the  high  quality  of  the  blooms  should  secure  for  it 
considerable  popularity. 

Waban  is  thedeep-coloured  sport  from  Catherine 
Mermet.  It  is  rather  singular  that  this,  one  of  the 
best  of  Teas,  should  have  been  in  cultivation  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  then  sport  in  two  directions,  pro- 
ducing varieties  with  all  the  merits  of  the  parent, 
but  posses.-ing  undoubted  distinctness.  The  former 
of  these  (The  Bride)  needs  no  praise.  Waban, 
which,  to  say  tlie  least,  is  not  a  pretty  name, 
originated  with  E.  M.  Wood  and  Co.,  of  Mass  , 
U.S.A.,  and  is  being  distributed  in  this  country 
Through  the  agency  of  the  Waltham  Cross  firm. 
The  flowers  before  me  have  the  characteristic  fine 
form  and  substance  of  those  of  the  original  parent, 
but  they  are  very  clear  and  bright  in  colour,  rose 
shaded  with  red. 

Princess  May  belongs  to  the  so-called  Hybrid 
Tea  race,  to  which,  by  the  way,  notable  additions 
are  now  almost  annually  made.  The  family  in- 
creases, but  rosarians  do  nothing  towards  chang- 
ing existing  unsatisfactory  methods  of  classifica- 
tion. When  there  were  but  one  or  two  varieties  of 
this  character  it  was  needless  to  give  them  a  family 
distinction,  but  now  theieis  a  goodly  number  ol 
tirst-rate  kinds  demanding  a  distinctive  name 
under  which  they  may  be  classed.  The  charm  of 
Princess  May  is  its  sweetness,  and  this  quality  will 
win  it  many  admirers.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the 
Dijon  family,  having  the  climbing  habit  and  rich 
leafage  of  that  race,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  clear 
soft  pink  colour,  full,  round,  and  globular. 

Lady  Henky'  Grosvenor  belongs  to  the  same 
ill-defined  family,  and  is  the  last  on  the  list  of  the 
many  kinds  tliat  will  long  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  H.  Bennett.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  raiser  had  a  high  opinion  of  this 
kind,  for  he  had  raise!  a  very  large  stock  of  it, 
although  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  distributed.  Two 
first-class  certificates  and  an  award  of  meiit  have 
been  given  it,  and  doubtless  ere  long  it  will  be  as 
popular  and  largely  grown  as  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone and  Grace  Darling.  The  flowers,  borne  erect 
on  a  strong  footstalk,  are  very  full  and  of  a  soft 
flesh-pink  colour. 

Christine  de  Noue. — On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion in  these  columns  I  have  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  Rose  raisers  are  giving  us  too  many  red  Teas. 
We  could  do  without  them,  since  it  is  the  Teas 
that  give  us  such  soft,  lovely  varied  hues,  and  the 
whole  race  of  them  is  a  bold  contrast  to  the  glow- 
ing gorgeousness  of  colour  embraced  by  other 
kinds.  Apart  from  other  distinctive  qualities  of 
habit  and  freedom  of  bloom,  it  is  undesirable  that 
we  should  set  aside  colour  distinctions  and  import 
into  the  race  many  ordinary  red-flowered  kinds. 
The  kind  now  under  notice,  giving  it  its  due,  is 
better  than  many  of  the  colour.  It  has  been  cer- 
tificated already  this  year  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  Rose 
proves  once  more  that  M.  Guillot  rarely  sends 
us  a  bad  Rose,  although  it  were  better  to 
have  had  one  of  the  same  high  quality  in  an- 
other colour.  The  flower  before  me  is  very  bright 
by  lamplight,  and  it  shows  itself  to  advantage  by 
its  erect  growth.     Outside  it  is  of  a  rosy  crimson 

hue,  shading  to  a  lighter  tint,  suggestive  of  Mme. 


Lambard  inside.     The  flower  is  full,  finely  formed 
and  sweetly  scented. 

Mme.  Pierre  Cochet  appears  to  be  an  addition 
to  the  Noisette  family,  fully  justifying  a  trial.  It 
is  said  to  be  an  improvement  on  W.  A.  Richardson, 
and  almost  exactly  resembles  that  kind  in  colour. 
It  has  glossy  leafage,  and  wood  that  is  almost 
thornless,  so  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  it  has  a 
characteristic  of  its  own,  as  W.  A.  Richardson  isa 
very  spiny  Rose.  When  Roses  come  so  near  in 
colour,  nothing  short  of  an  actual  trial  can  justify 
a  definite  expression  of  opinion.  A.  H. 
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NOTES  ON  ASPARAGUS. 

It  is  strange  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  delicious  and  wholesome  vege- 
table, especially  as  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  old-fashioned  costly  and  laborious  method 
of  culture,  or  rather  preparation  for  its  produc- 
tion, is  not  at  all  necessary  to  secure  even  the 
finest  samples.  In  the  near  future,  when  the 
tenant  even  of  a  garden  or  allotment  will  be 
entitled  to  compensation  for  any  improvement 
giving  increase  of  value  to  the  land,  we  may 
expect  to  see  a  bed  of  Asparagus  not  only  in  the 
small  villa  garden,  but  cultivated  by  the  thrifty 
cottager  as  a  means  of  making  the  most  of  the 
land,  for  it  is  always  in  demand  and  will  return, 
with  proper  treatment,  at  least  three  times  the 
value  of  a  crop  of  say  Potatoes.  Although  a  bed 
is  not  altogether  the  correct  mode  of  culture  for 
Asparagus  if  you  wish  for  the  best  results  and 
giant  grass,  it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most 
economical  plan,  at  any  rate  for  a  small  garden, 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  single  roots  should 
not  be  planted  out,  as  in  the  case  of  Rhubarb,  in  any 
fairly  open  situation.  Anyhow,  the  finest  produce 
will  be  always  grown  where  the  plants  are  treated 
individually  and  allowed  suflicient  room.  What 
is  sufficient  room  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that  where  I  have  rows  of  Gooseberry  bushes 
10  feet  apart,  with  one  row  of  Asparagus  between, 
roots  of  the  latter  are  found  under  the  bushes. 
This  Asparagus  was  planted  in  April  in  the  plain 
soil,  holes  being  dug  a  yard  apart  and  one  foot 
wide.  In  the  centre  of  each  hole  a  small  hillock 
of  soil  was  formed,  reaching  say  half  way  up,  or 
4  inches  from  the  surface;  on  this  a  strong  yearling 
pbint  was  placed  and  covered  immediately  with 
fine  soil,  a  little  coal  ashes  and  superphosphate 
being  placed  over  the  crown  as  a  stimulant  and  to 
preserve  a  friable  surface. 

This  is  where  I  cut  the  best  samples  of  grass, 
a  single  plant  giving  sometimes  six  or  eight  sticks 
at  once.  The  soil  is  naturally  rather  stiff,  but 
Asparagus  will  thrive  in  a  comparatively  stifle  soil 
provided  it  is  well  drained  and  a  friable  material 
is  used  ju.'it  over  the  crown,  for  although  strong 
grass  will  push  through  almost  anything,  you  will 
have  a  sorry  sample  in  a  diy  season  if  it  has  to 
penetrate  baked  clay. 

I  use  freely  coal  ashes  and  rotten  manure.  The 
roots  of  Asparagus  run  naturally  from  tj  inches  to 
I  foot  under  the  surface,  but  in  forming  a  bed 
(and,  as  I  before  intimated,  you  will  probably  get 
a  greater  weight  of  produce  from  a  given  space  in 
the  bed  than  in  any  other  form  of  culture),  as  the 
lateral  root-run  must  necessarily  be  limited,  it  is 
advisable  to  induce  downward  growth  as  much  as 
possible  by  thorough  and  deep  cultivation  and 
the  application  of  manure  or  fertilisers.  Where 
the  soil  will  not  admit  of  this,  a  productive 
bed  may  be  made,  as  I  have  proved,  by  simply 
digging  in  a  good  dressing  of  manure.  Plants  in 
a  bed  should  not  be  closer  than  18  inches,  and 
three  rows  are  ample.  It  is  always  best,  if 
possible,  especially  where  many  are  required,  to 
grow  your  own  plants.  Purchased  plants  rarely 
give  satisfactory  results,  as  the  roots  will  not  bear 
much  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  winder  sunshine 
being  specially  injurious. 
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I  cannot  recommend  sowing  a  permanent  bed, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  thorough  thinning  of  the 
young  plants  is  almost  an  impossibility.  A  small 
nursery  with  the  plants  put  out  1  foot  apart  will 
prove  very  useful,  and  should  be  kept  up  with  seed 
sown  every  other  year.  A  frame  where  the  plants 
are  packed  close  will  turn  out  a  nice  early 
lot.  I  commenced  cutting  March  H.  These  are 
four-year-old  plants  and  throw  up  stout  sticks. 
By  a  careful  tug  with  one  hand  and  twist  of  the 
knife  with  the  other  the  sticks  will  generally  break 
off  at  the  crown—  much  the  best  way  for  early  pro- 
duce, as  it  ensures  more  length. 

Asparagus  in  the  open  will  generally  pay  for 
some  protection  in  the  shape  of  litter  strewed  over 
the  beil,  as  I  have  known  a  severe  frost  in  May 
partially  ruin  the  crop  for  the  season.  "When  cut 
with  the  knife,  or  pulled,  it  soon  springs  again ; 
but  to  be  cut  off  with  frost  when  in  full  growth 
seems  to  give  such  a  check  that  it  is  a  long  time  in 
recovering.  When  the  crop  becomes  plentiful  and 
there  is  no  more  danger  from  frosts,  the  knife 
should  not  penetrate  the  soil ;  cutting  deep  takes 
more  time  and  is  certain  to  be  injurious,  more  or 
less,  to  the  coming  shoots.  The  after  growth  from 
the  separate  stools  being  very  strong — (i  feet  or 
more,  I  find  it  advantageous  to  put  in  stakes  every 
few  yards  and  run  twine  along  the  sides,  for  the 
breakage  of  these  stems  prematurely  by  storms 
and  wind  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  strength  and 
fertility  of  the  plant.  As  to  manure,  the  Aspara- 
gus bed  will  pay  well  for  very  liberal  treatment. 
But  I  do  not  agree  with  piling  raw  manure  over 
the  plants  in  late  autumn  or  winter,  prefernng 
(with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  good  mulch  in 
summer  round  the  tall  growth,  which  cannot  be 
anything  but  beneficial)  to  give  the  beds  any  bene- 
fit which  may  accrue  from  the  pulverising  effects 
of  frost  or  the  drjing  influence  of  sun  and  wind, 
postponing  the  top-dressing  till  March,  for 
Asparagus  roots,  well  established,  will  endure  frost 
better  than  too  much  moisture  when  growth  is 
stagnant.  Superphosphate  applied  in  early  spring, 
with  a  mulch  of  well-rotted  manure,  and  further 
on  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt,  will  prove  the  correct 
culture. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  liquid  manure,  as  in 
my  opinion  it  can  be  api)lied  with  more  profit  to 
other  vegetable  crops,  or  to  bush  and  fruit  trees 
where  there  will  be  no  risk  of  taint  to  the  flavour 
of  the  produce,  for,  with  the  exception  of  very 
light  soils,  or  in  the  case  of  old-fashioned  raised 
beds  with  abundant  bottom  drainage,  when  water- 
ing may  be  necessary,  we  may,  as  a  rule,  reckon  on 
a  better  crop  in  a  warm  dry  season  than  in  a  wet 
o°e-  E.  W.  Beaven. 

Holmer,  Hereford. 


HARDINESS  OF  BROCCOLI. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Wythes  (p.  240),  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  any  variety  of  Broc- 
coli in  cultivation  is  fully  entitled  to  the 
prefix  "  hardy."  Some  are  certainly  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  others,  Model,  perhaps,  being  the 
hardiest  of  all,  although  this  season  I  have  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  smallest  plants  left  of  both  Lea- 
mington and  Ledsham's  Latest  of  All.  There  can- 
not be  any  question  that  in  far  too  many  instances 
too  much  space  is  given  up  to  such  a  chance  crop 
as  Broccoli  undoubtedly  is.  This  season,  for  in 
stance,  most  cultivators  could  do  with  a  good 
supply,  although  very  few  no  doubt  will  be  in 
this  position  on  account  of  the  great  destruction 
caused  to  this  crop  during  the  month's  severe 
weather  setting  in  at  Christmas.  Some  gardens 
are  ill  adapted  for  the  successful  growth  of  Broc- 
coli at  the  best  of  times,  being  very  low-lying  also 
closely  walled  in,  and  very  likely  surrounded' with 
l;all  trees.  Lnder  such  circumstances  the  plants 
do  not  make  that  sturdy  growth  seen  in  more  ex- 
posed gardens  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  is 
assured.  The  cultivator  i^  sometimes  to  blame  as 
besides  sowing  the  seeds  much  too  early  the  seed- 
lings are  so  crowded  in  the  seed  beds,  that  good 
plants  are  an  impossibihty.  Large  pUi.ts  arlnot 
by  any  means  the  best  to  stand  the  winter  for 


unless  the  weather  at  this  time  should  be  very 
favourable  for  them,  they  will  most  surely  suc- 
cumb. A  small  head  of  Broccoli  is  much  better 
than  none  at  all ;  therefore  if  the  plants  may  appear 
small  upon  the  approach  of  autumn,  the  grower 
need  not  envy  those  who  may  have  much  larger 
plants. 

By  sowing  the  seed  about  the  first  week  in  May, 
allowing  ample  space  for  the  seed-bed,  also  sowing 
in  rows  instead  of  crowding  up  the  plants  in  a 
small  seed-bed,  good  plants  may  be  secured 
capable  at  least  of  withstanding  more  frost  than 
weakly  and  drawn  plants.  I  could  never  see  the 
wisdom  of  sowing  on  very  poor  ground,  as  some 
advocate,  for  if  so  and  a  dry  time  should  set  in,  the 
growth  is  so  slow,  that  it  is  with  difliculty  the 
fly  can  be  prevented  from  devouring  the  young 
seedlings.  By  sosjing  on  fairly  fertile  ground, 
taking  care  that  ample  room  is  allowed  for  the 
young  plants'  full  development  and  also  that  the 
site  is  well  exposed,  the  plants  will  not  grow  any 
too  freely.  It  is  just  the  same  at  the  final  planting, 
for  if  plenty  of  spao^e  is  not  allowed  the  plants, 
they  fail  more  or  less  just  the  same. 

As  Mr.  Wythes  truly  says,  too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  varieties, and  in  recom- 
mending any  kind  a  hard-and-fast  line  should  not 
be  drawn.  I  also  agree  with  him  as  to  the  varie- 
ties he  names,  as  they  are  really  good  standard 
sorts  and  to  be  relird  upon,  liut  in  speaking  of 
Broccoli,  Veitch's  Self-protecting  is  classed  by 
itself.  It  is  really  the  spring  kinds  that  mostly 
concern  us  when  speaking  or  rather  writing  of 
the  Broccoli  crop.  Model  by  its  haVfit  is  certainly 
a  good  variety,  but  we  want  others  to  precede  it, 
and  it  is  with  these  that  the  most  doubt  exists  as 
to  their  hardiness.  A.  Young. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 

Perpetual  Spinach.— Those  who  have  not  grown 
this  variety  of  Spinach  would  do  well  to  make  an  early 
sowing.  While  great  breadths  of  the  ordinary  prickly 
variety,  which  is  generally  considered  the  best  for  au- 
tumn sowing,  have  been  destroyed  during  the  past 
winter  iu  some  soils,  the  perpetual  variety  remains  un- 
scathed, and  without  any  apparent  signs  of  running  to 
seed  or  deteriorating  in  any  way. — S. 

Onion  Ailsa  Craig  for  autumn  sowing.— It 

may  not  be  known  generally  that  this  is  quite  equal 
to  any  other  recognised  variety  for  autumn  sowing, 
standing  the  winter  quite  uninjured  by  the  side  of 
the  well-known  Lemon  Rocca,  and  apparently 
equally  hardy.  This  vh  -iety  (Ailsa  Craig)  has  been 
so  much  associated  with  sowing  in  heat  early 
in  the  year,  with  a  view  to  hastening  on  the  growth 
for  summer  and  autumn  use  maiidy  for  exhibition, 
that  generally  its  adaptability  for  autumn  sowing 
out  of  doors  in  the  ordinary  way  has  been  but  little 
practised. — S. 

Early  Cucumbers.^At  the  meeting  of  the 
R  H.S.  on  March  2.S  a  brace  of  Lockie's  Perfection 
Cucumber  was  submitted  to  the  fruit  committee  to 
show  its  value  as  an  eaily  variety.  Any  variety  of 
small  or  medium  size  may  be  had  fit  for  use  in  the 
time  given,  viz.,  from  January  7  to  March  27,  if 
grown  under  favourat  la  conditions.  I  have  seen 
market  growers  get  fruit  of  Telegrajih  in  six  to  eight 
weeks,  and  in  many  private  gardens  the  plants  are 
fruited  in  less  time.  We  have  had  most  favour- 
able weather  for  all  crops  under  glass,  the  large 
amount  of  sun  of  late  being  of  great  value.  The 
variety  staged  is  well  known  for  its  nice  even 
appearance,  but  I  do  not  think  a  period  of  eleven 
weeks  from  sowing  the  seed  to  cutting  the  fruit 
will  constitute  it  one  of  the  earliest  varieties 
known.— S.  H.  B. 

Wire  Pea  hurdles.— E.xcept  in  wooded  dis- 
tricts the  purchasing  of  Pea  sticks  is  often  a  serious 
item  in  the  garden  expenditure.  To  obviate  this 
diftloulty,  of  late  years  galvanised  Pea  hurdles 
have  been  introduced.  I  do  not  look  upon 
these  wire  Pea  hurdles  with  particular  favour ;  I 
much  prefer  the  old-fashioned  sticks.  I  am  not 
speaking  without  any  experience  of  these  hurdles, 
as  probably  it  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many 


gardeners  to  use  them  more  largely  than  I  have. 
The  advantage,  I  say,  comes  in  where  Pea  sticks  are 
with  difficulty  procurable,  and  although  at  the 
outset  the  cost  may  appear  excessive,  yet  in  the  end 
they  will  be  much  cheaper  than  sticks,  as  they  will 
last  with  care  for  years.  But  even  with  the  use  of 
hurdles  a  few  small  sticks  are  needed  to  guide  the 
young  growing  Peas.  However  suitable  the  hurdles 
may  be  for  keeping  the  haulm  erect,  yet  it  will  not 
intertwine  in  the  wires,  as  many  people  suppose. 
Nor  is  a  single  row  of  hurdles  along  one  side  of 
the  Peas  of  any  use ;  there  must  be  a  row 
on  each  side  arranged  about  a  foot  apart.  This 
will  keep  the  haulm  erect.  The  hurdles  being 
made  in  three  heights,  4  feet,  5  feet,  and  t!  feet, 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  used  as  high  as 
the  Peas  are  supposed  to  grow.  Once  I  had  a  lot 
of  Peas  seriously  damaged  through  not  having  the 
hurdles  high  enough,  as  upon  the  haulm  gnwing 
above  the  tops  a  rough  gale  broke  it  over  level. 
— A.  Y. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  905. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  CHAMBERLAINI. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

This,  one  of  the  finest  Lntroductiona  of  recent 
times  was  imported  from  New  Guinea  by  Mr. 
F.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans.  The  plant  was  quite 
unknown  until  1802,  so  that  it  has  not  been  in 
cultivation  long  enough  to  get  established  and 
to  flower  with  the  strength  and  vigour  which  it 
does  in  its  native  country,  where,  we  are  told, 
it  bears  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  upon  one 
spike.  From  what  has  been  seen  of  its  flower- 
ing in  its  semi-established  condition,  the  state- 
ments of  its  beauty  have  not  been  over-rated. 
In  this  Cypripedium  we  have  not  only  a  totally 
new  species,  but  also  a  quite  new  type  of  the 
genus,  and  by  hybridising  no  doubt  we  shall 
now  obtain  varieties  with  richly  coloured 
pouches  instead  of  those  with  a  dull  brown  hue, 
which  has  hitherto  been  so  prevalent.  It  was 
thought  when  first  introduced  that  the  plant 
would  be  diflicult  to  establish,  but  quite  the 
contrary  has  been  proved  by  various  growers. 
It  is  a  very  strong  and  robust  plant  with  a  cha- 
racteristic appearance  about  it  that  at  once  ren- 
ders it  distinct,  the  leaves  being  broad  and  long 
and  of  a  uniform  plain  green.  The  spike  is 
erect,  having  arranged  on  either  side  large  orna- 
mental arm-like  bracts  from  which  the  charm- 
ing flowers,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  of  large 
size,  are  produced.  The  dorsal  sepal  upon  first 
opening  is  greenish  white,  changing  with  age  to 
yellowish  white,  having  three  rosy  purple 
streaks  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  dotted  and 
spotted  at  the  base  with  the  same  colour, 
smooth  in  front,  clothed  with  short  hairs  be- 
hind, lower  sepal  similar,  but  very  much 
smaller.  The  petals  are  spreading,  standing  at 
right  angles,  undulated,  and  spirally  twisted, 
white,  with  crimson  spots  and  blotches,  ar- 
ranged in  lines,  and  slightly  hairy  at  the  edges. 
The  pouch  is  a  marked  feature  iu  this  species, 
having  a  white  ground,  profusely  covered  with 
rosy  crimson  dots.  On  the  28th  of  last  month 
Mr.  Sander  exhibited  before  the  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  variety  named 
platyt;unium,  with  broad  and  handsome  petals. 
It  grows  freely  in  well-drained  pots,  in  a  mix- 
ture of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  with  a 
little  sharp  sand.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
species  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  addition 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  iu  Mr.  Sander's  nursery 
by  H.  G.  Moon. 
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of  a  little  turfy  light  loam  to  the  above  com- 
post, and  I  have  some  plants  potted  in  that 
mixture,  peat  fibre  one  half,  Sphagnum  Moss 
and  the  turfy  loam  makino;  up  the  other  half. 
The  plants  appear  to  be  thriving  well  in  this, 
and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  they  will 
grow  and  flower  more  strongly.  Although  it 
appears  to  like  a  good  strong  heat  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  whilst  growing,  it  will  do  well  with 
the  other  kinds  from  the  East.  The  flowers  of 
this  plant  have  already  been  used  for  hybridis- 
ing, and  I  long  to  see  the  result  obtained  by 
the  use  of  thi.'s  bright  pouched  species. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gowbr. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Haedy  winter  greens. — Borecole  being  the 
hardiest  of  winter  ureen  vegetables,  due  provision 
should  be  made  to  ensure  good  plants,  so  that  all 
pos^ible  ground  which  mav  be  spared  for  the  pur- 
pose may  be  planted.  What  are  most  desirable 
are  healthy  plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  now,  as 
this  is  not  at  all  too  early,  for  if  sown  too  late 
there  if  not  sufficient  time  to  have  strong  plants 
before  winter.  The  seed-bed  must  be  in  an  oppn 
position  and  well  away  from  trees  and  walls  and 
also  in  a  fairly  fertile  condition.  Poor  soil  may 
certainly  cause  a  hardy  growth,  but  it  is  too  slow, 
and  under  such  conditions  the  plants  are  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  fly.  I  also  favour 
sowing  the  seeds  in  drills  drawn  quite  15  inches 
apart  in  preference  to  sowing  broadcast,  as  unless 
the  seeds  are  so  sown  that  the  plants  can  stand  a 
fair  distance  apart,  they  are  very  apt  to  become 
much  crowded.  By  sowing  in  drills  both  sides  are 
exposed  to  direct  light.  A  little  soot  and  burned 
I  ef use  worked  into  the  surface  before  sowing  has 
a  good  effect.  The  diills  should  be  drawn  an  inch 
in  depth,  and,  before  sowing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
moisten  the  seeds  with  linseed  oil,  afterwards 
coating  them  with  red  lead,  this  making  them  dis- 
tasteful to  small  birds,  which  are  often  very 
troublesome.  The  young  seedlings  as  they  are 
coming  through  the  soil  are  often  pulled  up 
wholesale,  and  to  prevent  this  the  best  course  is  to 
stretch  a  net  over  the  whole,  this  being  kept  off 
the  surface  by  forked  sticks.  Birds,  however, 
are  not  the  only  depredators  to  contend  against, 
the  fly  often  proving  a  serious  evil,  this  very  quickly, 
unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  soon  devour- 
ing the  whole  lot.  As  a  precaution  against  this, 
directly  the  seedlings  appear  dust  them  over  in 
the  early  morning  with  wood  ashes  or  soot,  and  it 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  lightly  hoe  the  surface  over, 
this,  besides  disturbing  the  soil,  assisting  the 
growth. 

A'ARIKTIES  TO  PLANT.— The  best  kinds  amongst 
the  Borecoles  to  plant  are  the  dwarf  and  tall 
Green  Curled,  Cottager's  Kale,  Head's  Improved 
Hearting,  and  Asparagus  Kale.  This  last  is  most 
useful,  it  coming  into  use  after  the  others  are  past 
their  best  and  being  also  of  excellent  flavour. 

Savoys  and  Cabbake. — Savoys  are  not  so 
hardy  as  Kale,  but  they  are  indispensable  in  any 
garden.  Seeds  sown  now  will  pro  luce  useful  plants. 
A  good  breadth  of  the  small  Tom  Thumb  should 
certainly  be  planted,  as  on  account  of  its  small 
size  the  flavour  is  not  at  all  strong.  King  Koffee 
is  also  an  excellent  little  variety.  Dwarf  Green- 
curled  and  Early  Ulm  being  well  known  and  tried 
sorts.  Some  people  do  not  care  for  autumn  or 
early  winter  Cibbage,  but  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend both  E'ampes  and  Winnigstadt.  the  former 
for  early  cutting  and  the  latter  for  winter.  It  is 
early  yet  to  sow  Chon  de  Burghley,  the  best 
produce  being  secured  from  seeds  sown  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  hence.  Sown  earlier  it  is  apt  to 
become  over-grown  and  succumb  during  severe 
frosts. 

Cauliflowers.— Any  Cauliflowers  which  are  oE 
a  suitable  size  for  planting  should  be  put  out  before 


they  are  likely  to  receive  any  check.  In  previous 
notes  I  have  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of 
only  pricking  off  the  plants  into  good  holding  sail, 
so  that  upon  being  lifted,  the  balls  will  remain 
intact  and  not  fall  away  from  the  roots,  for  if  so,  the 
chances  are  that  the  plants  will  "  button."  Whether 
the  plnnt.s  were  pricked  out  or  even  grown  on  in 
pots,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  thoroughly  mois- 
tened beforehand  The  site  will,  of  course,  have 
been  well  prepired  as  regards  manuring  and  deep 
digging.  Instead  now  of  planting  on  the  level,  cut 
out  rather  deep  drills,  in  which  sot  the  plants  ; 
this,  besides  the  protection  it  affords,  forins  a 
receptacle  for  water,  as  it  may  be  applied  direct 
to  the  roots  without  any  fear  of  its  running  off 
the  ground.  In  planting  take  out  the  holes  suffi- 
cient large  to  admit  the  ball  without  cramping. 
The  soil  must  be  pressed  well  around  the  tiall  and 
be  watered  in.  If  the  weather  should  happeii  to 
be  dry  and  cold  at  the  time  of  planting,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  cover  over  each  plant  with  a  flower- 
pot for  a  few  days,  to  be  taken  off  at  night  so  that 
the  dews  may  refresh  the  plants.  Also  arrange 
the  planting  so  that  a  portion  may  be  grown  on 
a  cooler  site  so  as  to  form  a  succession,  unless  the 
varieties  are  such  as  will  allow  each  kind  to  follow 
well  after  one  another. 

Early  Lettuce. — These  may  also  be  put  out 
directly  the  plants  are  large  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. Plant  them  firmly  and  well  on  good  ground, 
as  it  is  useless  to  expect  full-hearted  Lettuce  from 
poor  soil.  When  the  plants  have  been  pricked 
out  they  will  lift  well  with  a  ball ;  otherwise  take 
great  care  that  others  are  planted  or  rather  dibbled 
out  firmly,  watering  them  in,  and,  if  need  be, 
shading  for  a  day  or  two.  To  ensure  a  succession 
of  plants,  a  small  bed  should  be  sown  at  inter- 
vals of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  so  that  there  are 
always  relays  of  young  plants  at  hand  for  plant- 
ing. Sow  the  seeds  very  thinly  in  rows  in  prefer- 
ence to  broadcast.  If  at  all  crowded  the  young 
plants  spindle  up,  and  if  this  takes  place  full- hearted 
Lettuce  cannot  be  expected. 

Early  Cabbage.  — If  these  are  not  growing  as 
well  as  desirable,  either  sprinkle  a  little  guano 
or  some  nitrate  of  soda  about  the  roots,  afterwards 
hoeing  it  in  and  moulding  up  the  plants. 

A.  Young. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Apricots. — Rarely,  if  ever,  have  Apricots  made 
such  rapid  progress  as  during  the  present  spring. 
The  trees  flowered  abundantly  and  the  fruit  set 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  June  like  weather  in 
the  daytime  has  literally  forced  the  trees,  cold 
frosty  nights  not  having  greatly  checked  progre.'S, 
especially  where  there  are  copings  and  blinds.  Al- 
ready there  is  a  good  covering  of  leaves,  so  that  it 
ought  to  be  safe  to  commence  thinning  out  the 
fruit,  especially  where  it  is  as  large,  or  in  many 
cases  even  larger  than  horse  Beans.  At  the  same 
time,  this  thinning  out  should  not  be  severe,  only 
the  clusters  of  fruit  being  well  thinned,  the  rest 
being  gone  over,  cleared  of  dead  flowers  and  lightly 
ttiinned,  all  the  fruit  badly  placed  for  swelling 
being  removed.  When  all  risks  of  injury  from 
severe  frosts  may  reasonably  be  considered  past, 
then  the  thinning  out  ought  to  be  persevered  with, 
the  fruit  on  greatly  over-cropp-d  trees  being  in- 
variably small  and  poor  in  quality.  The  borders 
ought  also  to  be  probed,  and  it  at  all  dry,  should 
receive  a  good  soaking  of  water,  or,  in  the  ease  of 
large  trees,  liquid  manure,  following  this  up  with 
a  mulching  of  strawy  manure,  unless  this  has  al- 
ready baen  given.  Mere  driblets  are  simply  thrown 
away  on  old  Apricot  borders ;  therefore,  give  a 
second  watering  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days. 

Disbudding  and  stopping  Apricots.— Leafy 
growth  is  also  very  forward  on  Apricot  trees  gener- 
ally, and  in  most  instances  the  time  has  arrived 
for  starting  the  work  of  disbudding  and  stopping. 
On  old  trees  first  thin  out  any  thickets  of  shoots 
there  may  be,  leaving  only  enough  to  just  clothe 
the  branches  with  fruiting  spurs.  Many  of  those 
reserved  ought  also  to  be  stopped  at  the  fourth  or 
fifth  leaf,  but  where  there  is  good  space  for  laying 


in  young  wood,  reserve  shoots,  well  placed  for  this 
purpo.>-e,  to  their  full  length.  It  is  the  younger 
Branches  that  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
warmth  of  the  walls,  and  which  also  produce  the 
heaviest  crops  of  fine  fruit.  Young  trees  will  also 
require  to  be  attended  to,  thinning  out  the  young 
shoots,  stopping  some  of  those  leserved  in  order  to 
promote  an  early  and  strong  growth  of  leading 
shoots,  or  any  intended  to  be  laid  in  between  the 
leaders.  Extra  strong  shoots  are  apt  to  develop 
at  the  expense  of  their  weaker  neighbours  and 
become  gross.  It  is  advisable  to  pull  off  such 
robbers,  their  places  being  better  filled  with  me- 
dium-sized growths.  Continue  to  open  out  the 
blinds  every  night,  but  fixed  heavy  coverings  will, 
or  ought  to  have  been,  gradually  taken  down,  as 
the  growth  under  these  is  apt  to  be  too  feeble. 
There  should  be  no  syringing  of  the  tr.  es,  unless  it 
can  be  done  in  time  fur  them  to  become  dry  again 
before  cold  nights  are  upon  them. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— A  very  little  pro- 
tection seems  to  have  answered  well  this  season, 
abundance  of  strong  flowers  being  followed  by  a 
good  set  of  fruit.  So  heavily  are  the  trees  laden, 
that  should  no  destructive  frosts  be  experienced, 
thinning  must  commence  early,  orthe  leafy  growth 
may  be  of  a  very  weak  character.  The  first  thin- 
ning should  be  very  moderate,  this  being  repeated 
according  as  the  fruits  swell  and  it  is  seen  this  may 
be  done  with  safety.  Only  a  little  disbud  ing  is 
advisable  as  yet  in  the  case  of  the  older  trees,  as  it 
is  possible,  and  only  too  probable,  that  many  ten- 
der leaves  and  shouts  will  be  blistered  and  crippled 
by  cold  winds.  There  should  be  no  ces^atiun  in 
the  use  of  the  blinds,  while  if  nothing  heavier  than 
fish  nets  were  hung  over  the  trees  these  ought  still 
to  be  kept  up,  as  they  will  do  no  harm,  and  may 
tend  to  protect  the  foliage.  Fore-right  shoots  on 
the  younger  or  more  vigorous  trees  should  be  at 
once  removed,  and  many  of  the  side  shoots  may 
either  be  pulled  off  or  stopped  at  the  fourth  or 
fifth  leaf,  their  purpose  being  to  protect  and  foster 
tlie  growth  of  fruit  at  the  same  joint.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  go  d  sp. inkling  of  young  shoots  all 
over  the  trees,  these  being  required  for  fruiting 
next  season.  Therefore,  reserve  a  young  growth  at 
the  end  of  each  fruiting  shout,  not  merely  for 
furnishing  wall  space  ahead,  but  also  for  drawing 
sap  up  to  the  fruit  below  it,  and  another  at  the 
base  and  on  the  upper  side  ot  the  same  shoot, 
these  being  duly  laid  in,  nearly  or  quite  enough 
young  wood  will  be  formed.  When,  however,  this 
\ ear's  fruiting  shoots  are  extra  long,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  lay  in  yet  another  growth  from  it  half 
way  up,  and  a  few  other  shoots  should  be  saved 
and  laid  in  wherever  there  is  blank  space  to  furnish, 
but  avoid  crowding. 

Mulching  the  trees.— Where  the  borders 
were  trampled  on  in  wet  weather,  and  neither  top- 
dressed  nor  mulched  afterwards,  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  their  cracking  badly  during  the  very 
hot  and  dry  weather  experienced  in  .March,  and 
this  may  mean  the  snapping  of  many  ot  the  best 
roots.  The  rainfall  will  have  to  be  very  heavy  and 
continuous  to  well  remoisten  borders  in  this  bad 
plight,  and  whether  or  not  the  weather  has 
changed  before  these  lines  are  published,  there 
ouo-ht  to  be  no  delay  in  carefully  loosening  the 
surface  and  watering  freely,  liquid  manure  being 
given  to  those  trees  that  have  not  had  much  fresh 
soil  or  manure  at  the  roots  for  some  time  past.  A 
fairly  heavy  mulching  of  strawy  manure  will  then 
save  much  subsequent  trouble  and  labour,  and 
serve  to  keep  the  roots  active  near  the  suiface. 

Strawberries  flowering  early.— It  is  not 
often  Strawberries  flower  so  early  as  they  are  doing 
this  season.  By  the  end  of  March  young  plants  of 
Noble  on  raised  sunny  borders  were  quite  gay,  and 
nothing  short  of  civering  with  either  blinds,  mat?, 
or  thick  Fir  branches  saved  the  flowers  from  the 
frosts  experienced  every  morning.  After  the  fruit 
is  set  there  is  less  need  for  this  protection,  and 
the  covering  may  well,  therefore,  be  transferred  to 
the  later  beds  or  row.s  which  also  promise  to 
flower  very  early.  Strawberry  flowers,  being  so 
near  the  ground,  are  more  susceptible  of  injury 
than  the  flowers  of  fruit  trees  generally,  and  the 
losses  last  season,  owing  to  the  blackening  of  the 
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first  strong  blooms,  were  very  severe.  The  injury 
is  frequently  done  before  ttie  petals  are  unfolded. 
In  many  cases  it  may  yet  pay  well  to  run  a  rail  or 
line  over  single  rows  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
a  strip  of  common  scrim  canvas  or  coarse  cotton 
shading  material  thrown  over  every  night.  If  pre- 
ferred, a  temporary  frampwork  of  IJean  stakes  can 
be  formed  over  beds,  and  blinds,  mats  or  branches 
of  Evergreens  thrown  over  nightly.  If  a  soaking 
rain  has  not  fallen  before  these  lines  appear  in 
print,  many  early  beds  with  the  fruit  set  will  re- 
quire to  be  freely  watered,  the  mulching  with 
strawy  manure  having  been  given  some  time  previ- 
ously. W.  IGGULDKN. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  changeableness  of  April  weather  is  prover- 
bial, but  the  present  season  seems  to  have  upset 
all   our  notions   of  what   this   month  usually  is. 
Daily,  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  calendar,  it 
has  been  bright  sunshine,  and  the  shading  of  the 
houses  gives    no   trouble  at  all.     Such   pleasant 
weather  is  a  boon  to  everybody,  but  much  more  so 
to  gardeners.     The  rather  cold  east  winds  prevent 
the   too   rapid   e.xpansion   of   the   Orchid  flowers, 
and  also  their  too   sudden  decay.     Some  Orchid 
flowers  are    naturally   of   a    fugacious   character, 
but  we  want  them  to  remain  with  us  for  as  long  a 
period  as  possible,  and  the  cooler  weather  is  rather 
more  in  their  favour.     At  present  we  have   a  large 
number  of  plants  of  the  Dendrobium  fimbriatum 
type  in  flower ;  some  of  the   large  specimens  have 
scores  of  lovely  spikes  dangling  at  the  ends  of  the 
rod-like  growths.     The  varifty  D.  oculatum,  grown 
also  as  D.  Paxtoni,  is  conspicuous  by  the  narrow 
blotch  on  the  lip.     D.  densiflorum  is  a  lovely  spe- 
cies with  larger  denser  clusters  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.     1).  densiflorum  Schrcederi  is  a  lovely  form 
of  the  species  ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  the  sepals 
and  petals  whitish,  the  lip  yellow.     A  truly  beau- 
tiful D^nd'obium  which  gives  great  pleasure  and 
is  linked  with  them   is  D.  Farmeri.     The  flowers 
vary  in  colour  from  white  to  deep  yellow.     There 
is  a  variety  grown  as  aureo-flavum,  and  another  as 
alMflorum.     As  the  plants  come  into  bloom  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  take  them  out  of  the  Cattleya  house 
and  place  them  in  a  warm  greenhouse  with   a  dry 
atmosphere,  as  under  such   conditions  the  flowers 
last  as  long  again.    D.  thyrsiflorum  and  its  varie- 
ties come  in  later  and   considerably  lengthen  the 
period  of  flowering.     When  the  flower- spikes  pass 
away  the  plants  must  immediately  be  placed  in  a 
warm  house  with  a  moist  growing  atmosphere,  and 
if  any  of  the  plants  need  repotting  now  is  the  time 
to  do  it.     All  the  above  succeed  best  in  flower-pots 
nearly  half  full  of  drainage,  and  they  need  not  be 
pinched  for  root  room,  as  all   of  them   form  roots 
freely.     The  best  compost  is  good   fibrous  brown 
peat  and  green  Sphagnum  chopped  up.     All  sour 
material  hanging  about  the  roots  of  the  plants  should 
be  removed,  and  the  plants  must  be  repotted  rather 
firmly,  and  it  any  of  them  are  rather  top-heavy, 
they  should  be  made  secure  with  sticks  inserted 
firmly  into  the  potting  stulf.     Nearly  all  the  Den- 
drobiums,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  as  they  pass 
out  of  bloom  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
Many  of  them  require  basket,  instead  of  pot  cul- 
ture, and  here  I  would  like  tn  remark  on  the  me- 
thod of  doing  the  work.     Let  it  be  done  not  only 
well,  but  neatly.     I  was  on   one  occasion  looking 
over  a  large  private  collection  of  Orchids  with  a 
friend,  and  the  thing  that  struck  me  most  was  the 
slovenly  manner  in  which  the  plants  had  been  re- 
potted,  re-basketed  and  surface-dressed,  and  my 
friend,  I  found,  had  also  made  a  note  of  it.     Some 
remarks  were  made  last  week  about  the  treatment 
of  Masdevallias  and  other  conl  house  Orchids.  The 
Cattleya  house  requires  a  good  deal  of  attention  at 
this  season,  and  one  cannot  give  the   plants  quite 
so  much  light  and  heat  as  might  be  desirable,  be- 
cause what  might  be  best  for  the  plants  may  cause 
the  flowers  to  fade  far  too  rapidly,  and  as  this  is 
the  season  for  a  brilliant  display  of  bloom,  we  have 
naturally  to  adopt  the  course  of  treatment  likely 
to  prolong  it,  that  is,  a  rather  cooler  atmosphere, 


not   so  much   moisture  in  it,  and  less  heat  than 
should  be  advised  for  growing  plants. 

Where  a  speciality  is  made  of  Orchids,  it  is  well 
to  have  a  show  house  for  those  in  bloom,  where 
the  plants  can  be  taken  to  an  atmosphere  and  other 
conditions  favourable  to  viewing  them  with  plea- 
sure, for  when  this  is  done,  the  plants  not  in  flower 
can  get  the  treatment  which  they  really  need,  and 
the  flowering  plants  can  be  taken  back  again  as 
the  bloom  passes  away.  I  was  admiring  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  plants  in  a  celebrated 
collection  the  other  day,  and  the  gardener  told  me 
he  did  not  ventilate  the  Cattleya  house  so  freely 
by  day  as  he  did  by  night.  The  bottom  ventilators 
were  shut  by  day  and  the  top  ones  only  opened, 
and  this,  as  explained  to  me,  was  to  prevent  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  air  passing  through  amongst  the 
plants.  Good  cultivators  who  have  that  interest  in 
their  plants  that  will  win  them  success  are  con- 
stantly looking  out  for  the  best  methods  of  culture, 
and  in  this  instance  the  Cattleyas  had  not  been 
doing  satisfactorily  ;  but  a  change  for  the  better 
took  place  when  the  system  of  ventilation  was 
changed.  Both  top  and  bottom  ventilators  are 
opened  at  night.  I  obserred  that  other  plants  were 
doing  well  with  the  Cattleyas.  Vandas  of  the  V.  tri- 
color and  V.  suavis  types  were  furnished  with 
healthy  green  leaves  down  to  the  Sphagnum  Moss 
on  the  surface  of  the  flower-pots,  and  they  also 
produced  abundance  of  flowers.  E-pecially  fine 
were  the  Pleiones  of  various  species  grown  in  a 
light  position  near  the  glass  roof,  with  plenty  of 
pot  room,  the  potting  material  being  loam,  peat, 
and  Sphagnum  Moss.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  such  vigorous  healthy  masses  of  Pleiones, 
and  found  that  in  repotting  them  the  bulbs  were 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible  ;  they  were  not  sepa- 
rated, only  the  old  dead  bulbs  were  picked  out; 
the  mass  of  bulbs  merely  had  a  shift  into  larger 
flower-pots. 

Many  plants  of  much  value  are  now  in  bloom  in 
the  warmest  house,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  as 
to  the  desirability  of  removing  the  flowering  plants 
to  a  cooler  place  until  the  flowers  fade,  wh'-n  the 
plants  may  be  placed  in  the  position  from  whence 
they  were  retnoved.  The  various  species  and  va- 
rieties of  PhalsEuopsis,  such  as  P.  amabilis,  San- 
deriana,  grandiflora,  Stuartiana,  Schilleriana,  and 
other  allied  forms,  will  now  be  starting  into  active 
growth,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  re-basket  or 
surface. dress  some  of  them,  but  it  may  not  be  ad- 
visable to  interfere  too  much  with  the  growth  of 
valuable  specimens,  and  if  they  are  doing  well  it  is 
perhaps  best  to  let  well  alone,  for  nearly  all  the 
healthy  sound  roots  will  be  found  outside  of  the 
material  contained  in  the  teak  baskets.  Any  de- 
cayed matter  may  be  removed  and  be  replaced 
with  clean  fresh  Sphagnum  and  potsherds.  Several 
species  of  Grammatophyllum  are  now  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  is  well  that  these  and  other  interest- 
ing Orchids  should  find  a  place  in  the  warmest 
house.  G.  EUisi  is  not  the  least  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting ;  it  starts  into  new  growth  at  this  time, 
and  succeeds  best  in  a  teak  basket.  When  grow- 
ing a  deal  of  water  is  needed,  but  avoid  wetting 
the  young  breaks,  as  they  are  liable  to  damp  off. 
Keep  up  a  high  temperature  now  in  the  warm 
house,  75°  to  80°  by  day,  08°  to  70°  at  night. 

J.  Douglas?. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stoves. — Plants  that  were  resting  through  the 
winter  will  in  most  cases  be  now  growing  apace. 
Overcrowding  has  already  been  alluded  to,  but 
further  means  as  far  as  it  is  possible  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  plants  from  spoiling  each  other 
during  growth.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  probable 
that  some  few  things  can  be  removed  into  a  house 
slightly  cooler;  if  so,  this  will  be  an  assistance. 
Those  who  have  been  so  placed  as  not  to  be 
able  to  propagate  young  stock  during  the  winter 
and  previous  autumn  should  now  take  advantage 
of  the  first  opportunity  for  getting  this  work  done. 
If  it  cannot  be  done  successfully  in  the  .stove  itself  it 
is  possible  to  arrangefor  it  in  pits  or  in  frames,  usinj; 
fermenting  material  for  bottom-heat  in  the  former 


with  pipes  for  top-heat,  or  for  both  purposes  in  the 
latter  and  where  there  are  no  pipes.  Those  who 
are  so  placed  as  to  have  to  resort  to  this  plan 
cannot  do  better  than  give  attention  to  it  at 
once.  It  will  provide  a  capital  means  for  propa- 
gating Crotons,  Allamandas,  Gardenias.  Ixoras, 
and  such  like  popular  plants  from  cuttings,  and 
Dracsnas  by  means  of  sets  or  eyes.  In  all  cases 
of  cuttings,  small  pots  and  one  cutting  in  each  are 
preferable  to  larger  ones  with  several  in  each  of 
them.  Short  cuttings  are  better  now  than  any  of 
greater  length,  as  there  is  all  the  summer  before 
them  for  growth,  besides  which  they  will  strike 
more  quickly.  All  the  available  room  should  now 
be  taken  up  for  propagation,  so  as  not  to  lose  the 
season. 

Although  the  growth  of  plants  is  now  satisfac- 
tory, or  at  any  rate  should  be,  the  progress  amongst 
the  insect  pests  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  discourag- 
ing, and  will  require  all  the  energies  of  those  in 
charge  to  keep  them  do-vn.  Where  every 
efllort  has  been  made  in  the  winter  to  get  rid  of 
the  mealy  bug,  and  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  large 
extent,  every  possible  attention  should  now  be 
given  with  the  determination  to  entirely  eradi- 
cate it.  Stragglers  will  be  found  here  and  there 
very  frequently,  and  it  is  only  by  unremitting  (not 
periodicil)  searching  out  that  success  can  be  ex- 
pected in  that  direction.  Give  them  no  peace 
whatever  or  chance  of  further  increase.  By  fol- 
lowing up  this  scrutiny  day  by  day,  it  will  not 
take  nearly  so  long  in  the  end  as  where  any  in- 
terval elapses.  It  is  worth  any  self-sacrificing 
effort  to  get  rid  of  this  nuisance  and  once  for  all 
to  save  the  labour  incurred  in  periodical  cleaning 
or  attempts  at  it.  It  will  be  a  great  mistake  to 
let  this  chance  slip  by,  for  the  bug  will,  with  in- 
creased heat  and  moisture,  increase  rapidly 
and  the  cafe  be  as  bad  as  in  former  years, 
all  intervening  labour  expended  being,  so  to 
speak,  completely  thrown  away.  Of  other  in- 
sects, the  aphides  in  one  form  or  another 
will  also  give  trouble,  but  on  no  account 
allow  them  to  go  on  increasing  for  a  few  days 
when  they  are  detected,  but  fumigate  at  once,  or, 
what  also  is  a  good  plan,  syringe  occasionally,  biit 
not  necessarily  heavily,  with  soft  soap  and  quassia 
"  extract,"  a  weak  solution  of  which  is  a  great  de- 
terrent .and  is  also  equally  applicable  to  thrips,  as 
well  as  being  distasteful  to  red  spider.  Scale  in 
one  form  or  another  will  also  want  very  closely 
looking  after,  for  this  also  increases  apace  now. 
A  deal  may  be  done  to  destroy  this  insect 
by  fumigation,  the  young  ones  being  killed 
after  two  strong  applications  (not  sufliciently  so 
to  cause  injury),  and  if  this  be  followed  up,  the 
ultimate  result  is  plain  enough.  White  scale,  I 
ought  to  say,  is  an  exception  ;  this  is  a  tough  cus- 
tomer to  get  rid  of,  but  it  may  be  done  by  spong- 
ing with  strong  insecticides,  giving  it  no  peace. 

Many  plants  that  have  made  a  good  start  will 
now  be  all  the  better  for  a  stopping,  so  as  to 
equalise  the  growth.  Allamandas  and  Bougain- 
villeas  come  under  this  category,  the  good  effects 
being  more  plainly  evident  in  the  former.  All  the 
shoots  should  be  stopped  so  as  to  produce  an  even 
break  ;  this  is  the  way  to  produce  simultaneously 
a  mass  of  flower  upon  specimen  plants,  from  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  being  required  to  get  the  plants  into 
bloom  from  the  time  of  stopping.  The  stove 
Vincas  and  the  shrubby  Clerodendrons  should 
be  pinched  frequently  so  as  to  form  good  bushes, 
allowing  six  weeks  to  get  them  into  flower. 
I.xoras  should  be  treated"  to  a  stopping  also  to 
regulate  the  flowering,  but  these  require  about  six- 
teen weeks  on  the  average,  a  few  kinds,  as  I.  ja- 
vanica  floribunda,  a  little  less;  I.  Prince  of  Orange 
and  I.  Williamsi  the  stated  time,  and  I.  coccinea  a 
little  longer.  Rondeletias  take  about  the  same 
time.  All  small  plants  should  as  a  matter  of 
course  be  frequently  stopped,  so  as  to  form  a  good 
groundwork  for  a  future  plant.  A  few  plants  well 
grown  are  infinitely  better  than  double  the  quan- 
tity of  inferior  ones.  It  is  only  by  frequent  atten- 
tion to  this  work  that  nice  compact  bushes  can  be 
obtained.  When  once  a  good  break  has  been  se- 
cured upon  Dipladenias,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
have  their  head  freely  so  as  to   make  flowering 
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growth.  Stephanotis  floribunda  will  not  bear 
stopping  to  regulate  the  flowering ;  this  must  in 
this  case  be  done  by  keeping  the  plants  a  trifle 
cool  and  dry,  starting  ultimately  in  a  brisk  heat 
ten  weeks  before  they  are  wautei  in  bloom. 
Where  climbers  are  trained  upon  trellises  do  not 
on  any  account  follow  up  a  frequent  tying  in  of 
the  young  wood,  but  let  it  be  well  advanced  and 
be  showing  for  flower  first,  otherwise  the  growth 
of  the  terminals  will  be  checked. 

James  Hud.sox. 


Destroyers, 


THE  BLACK  CURRANT  MITE. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
dealing  with  the  Black  Currant  mite  (Phytoptus 
ribis).  C  implaints  of  the  prevalence  of  this  mite 
in  the  Black  Cun-ant  plantations  have  come  re- 
cently from  many  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  the  past  four  years,  having  been 
transmitted  from  one  place  to  another  with  cut- 
tings and  young  Black  Carrant  bushes.  In  some 
plantations  this  pest  has  spread  so  fast  that 
at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  buds  are  full  of  mites. 
A  Black  Carrant  plantation  of  twenty  acres  in  ex- 
tent in  Kent  was  visite  i  lately,  and  it  was  found 
that  almost  every  bud  was  distorted  from  the  action 
of  the  mites  within  it.  The  mites  were  feeding 
upon  the  contents  of  the  buds,  as  was  seen  plainly 
when  a  section  was  placed  under  the  lens  of  a 
microscope.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  that  these 
buds  will  be  abortive,  or  at  least  fruitless.  Stunted 
leaves  may  be  put  forth  which  will  in  all  proba- 
bility fall  off  in  the  early  summer,  but  no  blossoms 
cin  be  formed  from  these  infested  buds.  There 
were  no  eggs  in  the  infested  buds  that  were  thus 
examined.  E.xaminations  made  in  the  spring  of 
last  year  showed  that  there  were  many  eggs  in  the 
infested  buds,  and  mires  in  different  stages  of 
growth.  Mites  were  also  detected  in  the  act  of 
travelling  from  one  bud  to  another.  At  all  events, 
they  were  upon  the  spaces  of  the  shoots  between 
the  buds,  so  that  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were 
moving  on  in  search  of  food.  They  have  remark- 
able locomotive  powerconsidering  their  minuteness, 
and  get  across  the  field  of  the  microscope  so  quickly 
that  it  is  difficult  to  examine  thera  while  alive.  There 
are  many  species  of  these  gall  antes.  One  attacks 
Lime  trees;  another  much  injures  the  Pear  crop.  The 
Apple,  Hornbeam,  Yew,  Alder,  Willow,  Maple, 
Plum,  Birch,  Peach,  and  other  trees  have  their  re- 
spective species.  The  Vine  also  is  injured  by  one 
species,  and  it  has  been  recently  discovered  that  the 
Raspberry  is  attacked  by  one  of  these  creatures 
which  has  been  styled  Phytoptus  rubi.  The  Phy- 
toptus ribis,  like  all  the  species  of  Phytoptida',  has 
only  four  legs.  These  are  six-jointed  and  furnished 
with  bristles  upon  their  last  joints,  and  are  pro- 
longed into  a  pointed  claw  having  underneath 
slightly  toothed  hooks.  The  mite  has  a  snout  for 
sucking  the  juices  of  the  buds.  At  the  tail  is  a 
pair  of  long  stout  bristles,  and  there  are  three  other 
pairs  of  shorter  bristles  upon  its  body,  one  pair  near 
the  long  tail  bristles,  and  two  pairs  near  the 
head.  These  seem  to  help  locomotion  or  to  steady 
the  creature  in  its  movements,  which  are  wonder- 
fully rapid.  In  colour  it  is  light  grey.  Its  body  is 
thickly  covered  with  spots  or  stria;.  It  is  indi.stin- 
guishable  with  the  naked  eye,  and  nothing  can  ba 
made  of  it  with  the  strongest  pocket  lens.  Eggs 
are  found  in  the  buds  during  the  spring.  They 
have  been  noticed  as  early  as  February  10.  They 
are  rather  more  round  than  ovoid  in  their  early 
stages,  colourless,  and  abundant.  It  is  not  known 
when  egg-laying  ceases,  but  probably  as  soon  as  the 
buds  have  expanded,  or,  in  oases  of  a  bad  att.ack, 
when  the  buds  have  shiivelled  up  and  the  mites  are 
ousted  from  their  homes.  They  stray  about  upon 
the  leaves  and  shoots,  and  as  they  make  their  pe- 
culiar gold-coloured  galls  upon  "the  young  and 
tender  twigs,  as  well  as  upon  the  sheathing  scales, 
or  embryo  leaves  of  the  buds,  it  is  believed 
that  they  live  upon  these,  if  not  upon  the  leaves 


also,  until  the  buds  are  again  formed.  In 
.January  many  deserted  galls  were  noticed  upon 
young  shoots  and  less  frequently  upon  older  shoots  ; 
they  still  retained  their  golden  hue  in  some  cases, 
though  many  had  become  blackened.  Some  in- 
fested buds  were  examined  in  November,  18112, 
and  the  mites  were  found  under  the  first  sheathing 
scales.  During  the  hard  frost  of  the  first  week  in 
.January,  laVd.  the  mites  were  found  either  under 
the  third  sheathing  scale,  or  quite  within  the 
centre  of  the  whorl.  Though  the  thermometer 
registered  from  20°  to  2'J°  (Fahr.)  of  frost  during 
the  week,  the  mites  were  most  active  and  feeding, 
as  taken  from  buds  hard  frozen. 

MODE.S  OP  PREVENTION  AND  REMEDIES. — 
When  Black  Currant  bushes  are  planted  they 
should  be  carefully  examined  for  Phytopti.  If 
there  are  any  signs  of  unnaturally  swollen  buds  the 
young  bush  should  not  be  planted.  In  taking 
cuttings  in  the  late  autumn  those  from  infested 
bushes  must  be  rejected  absolutely.  Infe-tation 
is  easily  seen  then  by  the  abnormal  buds.  Infested 
bushes  should  be  cut  very  hard,  and  every  particle 
of  the  cuttings  carried  away  and  burnt.  In  the 
spring  the  bushes  should  be  syringed  well  all  over 
with  a  solution  composed  of  1  ounce  of  Paris 
green  to  from  11  to  13  gallons  of  water,  with 
2  ounces  of  fine  wheat  flour  added,  or  2  ounces  of 
soft  soap,  to  make  the  solution  adhere  better. 
The  Eclair  "  Knapsack  "  pump  may  be  etiiployed 
for  this,  and  it  must  be  impressed  upon  the 
labourers  to  direct  the  spray  over  efery  part  of  the 
Currant  bushes.  Another  solution  for  spraying,  to 
be  used  in  a  similar  manner,  may  be  composed  of 
51b.  to  (Jlb.  of  soft  soap,  mixed  with  the  extract  of 
.sib.  or  91b.  of  quassia  chips,  to  100  gallons  of 
water;  3  quarts  of  carbolic  acid  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  quassia.  Spraying  with  these 
solutions  should  be  repeated  in  the  autumn 
before  the  weather  becomes  cold,  and  just  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  if  possible.  This  will 
economise  liquid  and  labour,  and  will  affect  the 
mites  before  they  get  into  the  buds.  Directly 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen  it  would  be  desirable 
to  put  hot  lime  round  the  stocks  and  dig  it  in  at 
once,  so  as  to  bury  the  leaves  with  any  mites  that 
may  be  upon  them,  and  thus  prevent  any  chance 
of  their  getting  up  the  stems.  In  very  bad  cases 
it  would  pay  to  cut  the  bushes  close  to  the  ground, 
and  in  the  autumn  and  early  spring  to  syringe  the 
stocks  with  the  Paris  green  solution,  or  the  car- 
bolic acid  solution.  This  would  entail  the  loss  of 
one  year's  crop  only. 


Insects  in  manure. — Mr.  T.  M.  Eranklen 
will  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  insects  in  the 
bottle  of  farmyard  manure  sent  herewith  are  of  a 
kind  injurious  to  Vines  and  the  garden  generally, 
and  it  so,  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  get  rid 
of  them.  The  manure  has  been  put  on  the  Vine 
borders,  but  it  is  only  just  lately  that  the  insects 
in  it  have  been  observed. 

*^*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  insects  you 
find  in  tha  manure  are  mites.  They  will  not,  as 
far  as  I  know,  injure  the  Vines.  IJoiling  water 
kills  them  instantly.  If  you  were  to  water  lightly 
with  boiling  water  you  would  kill  them  all. — 
G.  S.  S. 

Insects  in  Primula  soil. —I  am  greatly 
troubled  with  a  white  grub  which  spoiled  half  my 
Primulas,  and  I  found  a  great  many  in  ray  Gera- 
niums when  potting  them  off  the  other  day.  I 
send  a  few  for  your  inspection,  and  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  can  give  me  any  information  re- 
specting them  as  to  their  origin  and  the  best 
means  of  getting  rid  of  them. — P.  Wat.son. 

*.,*  In  reply  to  the  abave,  your  plants  are  at- 
tacked by  the  grubs  of  the  black  vine  weevil.  The 
only  practical  way'  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  by 
picking  them  out  from  the  roots  of  the  plants.  In 
that  position  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  reach 
them  with  any  insecticide,  and  if  you  could,  what 
would  injure  the  grubs  would  ruin  the  plants. 
Somewhat  later  in  the  season  look  out  and  destroy 
the  parent  weevils,  which  aie  nearly  black  and 
about  half  an  inch  long.     They  only  feed  at  night, 


hiding  themselves  by  day  under  any  shelter  they 
cm  find,  and  concealing  themselves  so  artfully, 
that  they  are  very  diHicult  to  find.  They  feed  on 
the  foliage  of  various  kind?  of  plants,  and  when 
the  injuries  they  cause  are  noticed,  white  sheets 
should  be  spread  under  the  plants  before  nightfall, 
and  when  it  is  dark  the  plants  should  be  shaken 
over  the  sheets.  Of  course,  a  light  must  be  used, 
the  brighter  the  better,  as  it  sometimes  has  the 
effect  of  making  them  fall  as  if  dead.  The  plants 
should  also  be  well  looked  over  with  the  light. — 
G.  S.  S. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  RAISERS. 

A  REMARK  in  The  Garden  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
the  French  raisers  were  played  out  has  led  me  to 
attempt  to  find  how  far  it  is  true.  I  have  thought 
a  fair  groundwork  may  be  found  in  the  list  of  good 
all-round  Japanese  varieties  for  purposes  of  exhi- 
bition lately  compiled  by  Jlr.  C.  E.  Shea.  That  gen- 
tleman gives  sixty- nine  kind-,  which  may  be  divided 
as  follows : — 

Fke.nch 

Viiiaud  Morel 

Mile.  Marie  Hosto 

Etoile  de  Lyon 

M.  Bernard 

A'ioe-Presideut  Audiguier 

Boule  d'Or 

Condor 

JIme.  John  Laiug 

Val  dWudorro 

Alberio  Luudeu 

Bouquet  des  Dames 


Raised. 
Mme.  Baco 
Comte  P.  Lnrani 
Jeauiie  Delaux 
Mile.  Lacroix 
Meg  Merrilies 
Gsetano  Guelphi 
Marguerite  Marrouch 
Marsa 
Hamlet 

Mons.  H.  Elliott 
Japouaise 


The  next  is  a  list  of  sorts  creditei  to  English 
raisers,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  Continental 
seeds  played  a  very  important  part  in  their  pro- 
duction : — 


Slaustead  White 
Sunflower 
Avalanche 
C.  Bhok 
Florence  Davi.s 
Gloire  du  KoL-her 

American 

Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
Lord  Brooke 
G.  W.  Childs 
Puvitau 

J.  S.Dibbens  (synonymous) 
F.  A.  Spaulding      ,, 
W.  W.  Coles 
Jliss  Anna  Hartshorn 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke 
Sort 


Edwin  Beckett 
Mrs.  E.  Beckett 
Eyusford  White 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson 
Criterion 


Edwin  Molyneux 
\V.  H.  Liuoola 
Lilian  B.  Bird 


AV.  Sewatd 

Miss  Dorothea  Shea 

J.  Slu-imptoii 

Obtained  from  Sports 


Seedlings. 
Coronet 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheeler 
Ruth  Cleveland 
Gloriosum 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Fogg 
Florence  Percy 
Sylphide 

Mrs.  Libbie  AUeu 
Wm.  Tiicker 
Introduced  ruoM  Japan. 

Lady  Liwreuce 
(■iolJen  Dragon 
Jlrs.  Alpheus  Hardy 

English  Raised. 

G.  C.  Schwabe 
A.  H.  Neve 
Escelsior 

IN  THIS  Country. 


Kate  Mursell 

Mrs.  H.  Broomhead 

C. E.  Shea 


R.  Brocklebauk 

Sarah  Owen 

Carew  Underwood 

Auuie  Cliliran  | 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  sixty-nine  kinds, 
twenty-two  came  direct  from  France,  and  if  we 
take  the  eleven  doubtful  ones,  thirty-three,  or 
nearly  half.  Our  French  neighbours  in  Viviand 
Morel  may  point  to  what  is  admitted  on  all  sides 
to  be  the  best  Chrysanthemum  yet  raised,  and 
they  can  claim  the  largest — Etoile  de  Lyon.  In 
early  and  semi-early  varieties  they  are  easily  first 
in  the  race,  and  if  the  novelties  come  to  us  in  ex- 
ceedingly Large  numbers,  there  are  among  these 
classes  some  very  pretty  flowers.  Of  late  years  we 
have  received  from  this  source  several  capital 
additions  to  the  incurved  section,  and  which 
appear  to  be  bond-Jide  seedlings.  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
M.  R.  Bahuant,  Mme.  Darrier  may  be  cited,  and  I 
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saw  during  last  winter  a  new  one  of  this  class  from 
M.  Calvert  which  is  likely  to  turn  out  a  real  acqui- 
sition. If  I  mistake  not,  a  real  gem  will  also  be 
found  in  a  Japanese  kind  sent  from  the  other  side 
last  year,  but  seen  only  by  a  few  persons  here.  It 
is  after  the  character  of  Ml'e.  Marie  Ho>te.  but 
there  is  a  richness  in  its  florets  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  ivorj-white  Chrvsanthemum  I  have 
seen.  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne  lias  not  yet  been 
sutliciently  spread  to  be  often  seen,  Thi.«,  how- 
ever, is  certain  to  take  a  high  position  as  an  exhi- 
bition flower.  There  are  many  taking  character- 
istics in  the  best  of  the  Continental  varieties. 
They  are  of  comparatively  easy  culture,  and  the 
flowers  most  attractive  and  graceful  in  form  and 
colouring.  Among  the  American-raised  kinds 
there  are  many  of  remarkable  beauty,  but  almost 
all  require  some  special  mode  of  culture,  and  many 
of  them  take  the  form — by  many  people  not  con- 
sidered pretty— of  the  loosely  incurved.  For  per- 
fect grace,  the  form  of  some  of  the  new  Englisli 
seedlings,  such  as  W.  Seward,  Beauty  of  Exmouth, 
J.  Shrimpton,  as  well  as  colour,  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  I  was  interested  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Iggulden  lately  on  raising  Chrysanthemums.  In 
getting  only  two  or  three  worth  growing  again, 
he  is  more  forlunate  than  I  was.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  I  was  induced  to  try  some  seed  sent  to 
a  gentleman  direct  from  Japan.  Over  100  plants 
were  duly  raised  and  grown  on  to  flower.  In  the 
matter  of  foliage  they  gave  great  promise,  and  I 
was  naturally  cheerful'  in  anticipating  the  blooms. 
As  nearly  all  came  single,  or  at  the  most  semi- 
double,  my  hopes  became  somewhat  cooled,  but 
among  them  some  half-a-dozen  seemed  to  have 
nice  colours  and  florets,  that  I  determined  to  try 
them  another  year  from  strong  cuttings.  A  friend 
tried  them,  too.  but  after  giving  them  most  care- 
ful attention,  we  both  concluded  that  they  had 
only  splendid  robust  foliage  to  recommend  them, 
and  so  from  the  over  100  seedlings  not  one  was 
worth  keeping.  My  first  and  only  attempt  to  raise 
seedling  Chrysanthemums  was  an  utter  failure, 
and  until  I  try  to  do  as  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  has  done 
successfully,  namely,  hybridise  and  save  my  own 
seed,  I  shall  leave  to  others  the  great  pleasure  of 
improving  bv  seedlings  the  existing  varieties  of 
our  autumn  flower.  H.  Shoesmith. 


AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHSMUMS. 
OUE  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  letter  ap- 
pearing at  p.  244  of  your  i.ssue  of  ilarch  25  upon 
renaming  Chrysanthemums,  and  as  the  integrity  of 
our  house  is  called  into  question,  we  beg  at  once 
to  refute  the  statements  made  by  your  American 
correspondent,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  us.  as  utterly 
unjustified  and  calculated  to  injure  our  reputation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  system  of  finding  new  varie- 
ties in  America,  we  know  that  we  were  one  of  the 
first  English  houses  to  import  novel  forms  of  this 
beautiful  flowering  plant  direct  from  its  native 
home  in  Japan,  and  we  have  for  several  years  past 
introduced  many  popular  varieties,  and  it  takes 
but  casual  reference  to  our  note-book  to  readily 
authenticate  the  history  of  the  two  forms  your 
correspondent  indicates. 

Mrs.  DrxNRTT  was  imported  by  us  direct  from 
Japan  m  February,  188(!,  and  sent  out  by  us  in  1888. 

Miss  Carter,  presumably  Mrs.  Jame.s  Carter,  was 
imported  direct  from  the  larg-est  grower  in  Yokohama 
ni  April.  1889.  under  letter  E,  and  described  as  "  Cotton 
Ball,  thin  white  interwoven  petals." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  true  storv  of  these  two 
novelties,  and  we  cannot  imagine  why,  as  your  cor- 
respondent contends,  we  should  require  to  go 
secondhand  to  America  when  we  can  so  readily 
procure  the  "pick  of  the  basket"  direct  from 
Japan.  Surely  there  is  some  mistake,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  best  Chrysanthemums  find  their 
way  to  America  via  England. 

James  Carter  and  Co. 


nated  in  this  way,  while  in  many  cases  the  varia- 
tion exists  but  for  a  single  season,  and  the 
following  year  the  plant  reverts  to  its  normal 
form.  The  variety  in  question,  Charles  Davis, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  va- 
rieties we  have,  and  one  that  will  no  doubt 
become  popular.  It  is  a  sport  from  the  well-known 
Viviand  Morel,  which  made  a  far  more  rapid  ad- 
vance in  favour  tlian  most  new  Chrysanthemums, 
and  is  now  grown  by  everyone  with  any  preten- 
sions to  a  collection  of  these  beautiful  autumn- 
flowering  plants.  In  Charles  Davis  the  blooms, 
instead  of  the  rose  and  white  of  the  typical  Viviand 
Morel,  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  tinged  more  or  less 
with  bronze.  The  sport  is,  therefore,  totally  dis- 
tinct in  colour,  and,  judging  by  the  flowering  ex- 
amples I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  constant.  Of  course,  one  cannot 
judge  much  of  the  qualities  of  a  Chrysanthemum 
flower  in  the  middle  of  March,  but  a  Viviand 
Morel  in  all  but  colour  will  be  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion.—T. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   GOLDEN  GEM. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  a  long  time  ere  this  variety  is 
superseded  for  late  blooming.  On  March  5  I  cut 
some  very  nice  fre.-h  blooms  of  it.  not  quite  so 
good,  perhaps,  as  those  of  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
but  very  welcome  nevertheless.  While  flowers 
may  be  had  in  fair  abundance  through  February, 
but  yellow  ones  are  not  nearly  i-o  plentiful.  For 
this  /eason  nice  blooms  of  the  bright  tint  of  Golden 
Gem  are  very  acceptable.  It  is  curious  how  the 
flowers  of  this  Chrysanthemum  vary  in  colour 
according  to  the  season  at  which  they  open.  Those 
that  expand  at  the  latter  end  of  December  have  a 
decided  tinge  of  apricot,  or  what  is  often  called 
terra-cotta,  in  them.  This  is  the  more  pronounced 
if  disbudding  is  practised  ;  indeed,  if  the  plants 
are  grown  strongly  and  but  one  bloom  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  to  a  shoot,  the  flowers  are  very 
charmingly  coloured.  The  first  time  I  grew  Golden 
Gem  in  this  way,  I  thought  when  the  first  bloom 
opened  that  I  had  got  a  tolerably  distinct  sport. 
The  flowers  that  open  after  December  have  little 
or  none  of  this  soft  tint  in  them,  but  come  of  a 
bright  clear  yellow  ;  at  any  rate  such  is  my  ex- 
perience. I  never  strike  this  Chrysanthemum 
before  February,  and  cuttings  put  in  a  month  later 
will  make  little  spfcimens  in  7  inch  pots,  as  this 
variety  grows  much  more  freely  than  the  larger 
portion  of  the  family.  Last  year  I  struck  some  as 
ate  as  April.  These  were  shifted  from  (i-inch  pots, 
and  it  is  from  them  that  the  latest  blooms  were 
taken.  Plants  not  stopped  will  bloom  well  in 
January,  but  if  they  are  stopped  for  the  last  time 
in  August,  it  will  throw  back  the  crop  of  bloom 
well  into  February  and  up  to  March. 

J.  C.  B. 


SHOUT  NOTHS.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum    Charles     Davis.  ~  The 

Chrysanthemum  is  naturally  of  a  sportive  charac- 
ter, and  several  of  our  best  varieties  have  origi- 


Chrysanthemum    Mrs.  Dudley   C.  Hall, 

a  yellow  iueurved  coruing  over  from  the  States,  is  a 
sport  from  St.  Patrick.  It  was  certificated  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  also  at  the 
iladison  Square  Exhibition,  New  York. — C.  H.  P. 

Chrysanthenaum.  Tuxedo.— This  is  a  greatly 
improved  Mrs.  Falconer  Jame.=ou,  the  bread  petals 
having  the  deep  orange  lure  of  tire  old  pot  Mar-igold 
flowers.  The  liabrt  of  growth  is  peculiarly  dwarf 
and  sturdy,  and  that,  allied  to  the  strildng  colour 
and  beauty  of  the  flowers,  promises  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  popular  at  the  autumn  shows.  As  its 
uame  implies,  it  is  of  American  introdirction. — A.  D. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson. 

— I  am  glad  1  gave  Mr.  Molvneux  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  himself  re  the  above  Chrysanthe- 
mum. Even  with  his  explanation  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  bud  he  mentions  gives  the 
best  flower.  1  think  it  was  Mr.  Shoesmith  who 
first  recommended  this  bud,  and  for  two  years  I 
adopted  it,  but  last  year  I  found  that  plants  topped 
in  March,  besides  giving  a  little  later  flowers,  gave 
blooms  of  much  better  quality.— A.  Young. 


Chrysanthemum  names.  —The  Americans 
are  on  the  right  track  to  please  some  of  us  who 
have  had  hard  work  to  do  in  cataloguing.  From 
the  1893  lists  of  American  seedlings  I  select 
such  gems  as  follows  :  Turban,  Defiance,  Autocrat, 
Grenadier,  Nankin,  Polo,  Creole,  Falstaff,  Tempta- 
tion. Truth,  Portia,  Wang,  Pacific  in  what  I  call  one- 
word  names.  In  names  of  two  words  the  follow- 
ing seem  to  commend  themselves  as  praiseworthy 
attempts  to  adopt  concise  distinctive  nomencla- 
ture :  American  Flag,  Ambfr  Queen.  Mark  Twain, 
The  Tiger,  Sun  God,  Sans  Peur,  White  Gem,  Golden 
Gate,  Harvest  Moon,  Rosy  Queen,  Santa  Cruz.  Out 
of  the  very  large  number  of  new  American  seed- 
lings to  be  sent  out  this  year  there  is  hardly  an 
unintelligible  or  over-lengthy  name  among  them. 
The  worst  of  the  first-class  I  can  find  is  Wang,  and 
in  the  other  perhaps  Princess  of  Chrysanthemums 
takes  the  leading  place.  But  American  florists,  I 
should  say.  are  not  answerable  for  these  ;  they  look 
too  much  like  Oriental  names. — C.  H.  P. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


GRA.PE  MUSCAT  HAMBURGH. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  high-class 
Grape  is  so  very  unreliable  that  liut  few 
growers  care  to  devote  house  room  to  its  culti- 
vation. At  its  best  it  is  of  taking  appearance, 
and  is  so  much  appreciated  that  it  would  rightly 
be  placed  before  any  other  black  variety  in 
open  competition,  the  Muscat  flavour  and  aroma 
being  even  more  pronounced  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Barron  in 
his  "Vine  Culture  under  Glass"  states  that  it 
is  a  very  old  variety.  For  a  time  it  was  lost 
sight  of,  but  was  again  brought  into  promin- 
ence by  Mr.  Snow,  who  named  it  Snow's 
Muscat  Hamburgh.  Being  well  advertised,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  by  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  of 
the  old  Pine-apple  Nursery,  there  was  a  very 
great  demand  for  planting  Vines,  and  it  was 
thought  that  over  propagation  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  variety  failing  to  do  well  at  the 
outset,  but  a  longer  acquaintance  with  this 
Muscat  Hamburgh  demon.strated  only  too  con- 
clusively that  no  reliance  whatever  could  be 
placed  on  it.  Rather  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Venn,  living  near  Bristol,  caused 
some  sensation  among  Grape  growers  by  show- 
ing repeatedly  very  superior  bundles  of  a  black 
Muscat-flavoured  Grape  under  the  name  of 
Venn's  Seedling.  Each  time  I  saw  these 
exhibited  I  was  much  impressed  with  them,  the 
bunches  being  medium-sized  and  compact,  the 
berries  fairly  large,  oval  in  shape,  perfectly 
black,  and  richly  flavoured.  Evidently  numer- 
ous other  gardeners  also  formed  an  equally 
good  opinion  of  Venn's  Seedling,  as  large 
numbers  of  Vines  were  bought,  planted,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  seasons  cut  out 
again  owing  to  its  soon  being  discovered  that 
it  was  an  old  acquaintance  under  a  new  name. 

That  the  true  old  Muscat  Hamburgh  can  be 
grown  to  perfection  in  some  few  places  there 
is  no  gainsaying,  and  if  we  can  discover  what 
conditions  are  most  suited  to  its  requirements 
this  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as 
there  are  numerous  gardeners  who  would  be 
only  too  pleased  to  succeed  with  the  variety. 
Mr.  Goodacre  at  Elvaston  Castle,  near  Derby, 
has  been  the  most  consistently  successful  with 
this  fickle  Grape,  and  both  in  his  and  other 
instances  where  it  has  done  well  the  soil  is  of  a 
somewhat  strong,  retentive  character.  The  latter 
alone  will  not  ensure  success,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  matter.  The  variety  is 
not  easily  grown  too  strongly,  and  I  have  never 
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yet  met  with  an  instance  of  rods  in  a  heated 
house  failiug  to  produce  V-anches  very  freely. 
It  is  very  much  the  same  whether  the  rods  are 
inarched  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  or  any  other 
stocks  or  are  on  their  own  roots.  During  the 
first  season  or  two  there  may  be  a  slight  im- 
provement effected,  the  berries  setting  more 
regularly,  colouring  well,  and  shanking  but 
little  ;  but  if  there  is  no  "  back-bone"  to  the 
border,  or,  in  other  words,  the  soil  is  of  a  light, 
non-retentive  character,  a  partial  or  complete 
failure  soon  results. 

A  mistake  very  commonly  made  is  the  selec- 
tion of  what  promise  to  be  large  bunches,  but 
which  only  too  frequently  end  in  becoming 
mere  frameworks.  Instead  of  selecting  the 
largest  bunches  that  show,  the  wiser  plan  is  to 
cut  these  off  and  save  others  considerably 
siiialler.  Better  have  a  fairly  heavy  crop  of 
bunches  from  1  i  lbs.  to  2  lbs.  in  weight  than  a 
small  number  o~f  great  clusters  badly  furnished 
with  fully  -  grown  berries,  and  which  are 
therefore  an  eyesore  ratlier  than  a  pleasure 
to  the  grower.  Occasionally,  extra  large,  well- 
set  bunches  may  be  met  with,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  berries  are  nearer  red  than  black  in  colour  ; 
while  the  majority  of  large  clusters  give  signs 
of  having  had  far  too  many  small  or  stoneless 
berries  cut  out  of  them.  The  small  bunches, 
besides  setting  and  cnlouring  the  most  surely, 
are  the  least  liable  to  shanking — another  bad 
failing  of  the  variety.  There  ought,  then,  to  be 
no  hesitation  about  either  cutting  away  the 
large  brandling  clusters,  or  reducing  them 
considerably,  this  being  done  before  the  flower- 
ing periol  arrives.  While  they  are  in  flower, 
a  somewhat  high  night  temperature,  or,  say,  not 
Inver  thnn  •>_)■',  suuuld  be  maintained,  and  to- 
wards midday  artificial  fertilisation  ought  to  be 
resorted  to.  Supposing  the  Vines  are  in  a  house 
with  Black  Hamburgli,  Madresdeld  Court, 
Black  Alicante,  or  other  free-setting  varieties, 
some  of  the  pollen  from  these  may  well  be 
transferred  to  the  stigmas  of  the  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh flowers,  this  being  done  either  with  the 
.soft  palm  of  the  hand,  or,  if  the  hand  is  too 
rough  and  hard  for  tliis  to  be  done  in  safety, 
a  rabbit's  tad  may  be  used  in.stead.  If  the 
roots  are  kept  active  near  the  surface  and  over- 
cropping is  avoided,  these  medium-sized  to 
small  bunches  will  colour  perfectly  in  an  airy 
house  and  no  shanking  be  noticeable. 

Some  of  the  best  examples  of  Muse  it  Ham- 
burgh I  have  ever  seen  were  shown  last  Au- 
gust by  Mr.  Bryant,  gardener  to  Dr.  Grace — a 
member  of  the  well-known  Gloucestershire 
cricketing  family — at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol, 
and,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  gained  a  first  prize. 
The  heaviest  bunch  weighed  3  lbs. ,  and  the  only 
fault  of  that  and  companions  was  a  thinness 
towards  the  points.  A  photograph  was  taken 
of  the  Vine  before  the  bunches  were  cut,  a  part 
of  which  has  been  reproduced  and  accompanies 
these  remarks.  The  house  is  three-quarter  span 
in  form,  and  20  feet  long  by  1.5  feet  wide. 
Other  varieties  grown  witli  the  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh are  Foster's  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Alicante,  and  Lady  Downe's,  all  having  been 
planted  in  1889.  Each  rod  carried  two  bunches 
the  season  after  planting,  six  each  during  the 
next,  and  a  full  crop  or  fourteen  bunches  each 
in  1801,  and  again  last  year.  They  are  started 
on  March  1  each  year  and  gently  forced.  No 
special  treatment  is  given  in  the  case  of  the 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  all  being  planted  in  a 
well-made  border  consisting  principally  of  strong 
turfy  loam,  no  manure  was  given  before  last 
spring,  when  Thomson's  Vine  manure  was 
applied  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  per  square  yard  and 
washed  in,  anither  similar  dressing  being  given 
after  the  Grapes   were  thinned.     Last   season 


Dr.  Grace  had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
Grapes  generally,  and  the  Muscat  Hamburgh 
in  particular.  W.  Iooulden. 


Peaches  and  sunshine. — I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dispute  ■•  Y,  A.  H.'s"  assertion  that  hot  sun- 
shine IS  mimical  to  Itavour  in  Peaches,  but  I  do 
know  that  line  flavoured  fruit  is  grown  in  countries 
where  the  summer  is  much  hotter  than  with  us. 
The  Peaches  grown  at  Montreuil,  for  instance,  are  of 
excellent,  quality,  and  everyone  knows  tliat  the 
summer  heat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  is 
much  more  intense  than  in  this  country.     The  in- 


us  very  much  finer  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  Brilliant  sunshine  with  good  culture  will 
always  give  size  and  colour — most  important  fac- 
tors in  determining  the  value  of  any  kind  of 
market  fruit. — J.  C.  15. 

Retarding  Peach  bloom.— I   have    here   a 
long  Peach  case  unheate  I.     During  the  last  winter 
I   untie!   the   trees   from  the  back  wall  to  dress 
them,  as  they  had  a  little  scale  on  them.     After 
the  trees  were  dressed,  one  lot  was  tied  at  once 
and  the  other  left  from  the  wall  until  the  buds 
began  to  open.    Although  both  houses  were  treated 
alike  as  to  airing,  &c.,  the  trees  in  both   were  in 
bloom  at  the  same  lime.  In  the  front  of  this  house 
we    have  a    wire    trellis 
about    1    foot    from    the 
lightF.     On  this  we  have 
both    Peach    and    Plum 
trees,   and    allhtugh   the 
lights  are   kept   open  as 
much    as    pofsible,    this 
\far  the  Peach  trees  weie 
in  bloom  as  early  as  the  fe 
on  the  back  wall.     Years 
ago  I   used  to  take  them 
Ircm    the   wall    with     a 
\iew  to  retard  them,  but 
I   have  given  it  up,  ex- 
cept whtie  there  is  any 
scale  cr  other  insects. — 

DOESET. 

Apricots   setting'. — 

It  is  miirvellous  hf  w 
freely  the  Apricits  lave 
set  in  this  garden  ihis 
year.  All  kinds  are  equally 
good.  At  the  present 
time  (April  0)  nary  of 
them  are  laiger  than 
Horse  Bf  ans,  ard  should 
the  weather  prove  at  all 
favourable,  the  crop  will 
be  a  grand  one.  Tl  e  trees 
have  not  yet  suffered 
from  branch  -  dying,  so 
prevalent  with  Apiicots. 
.Some  cultivators  think 
this  arises  from  severe 
frost.  The  trees  are  young 
and  growing  on  a  raised 
Vorder  facirg  south. 
Some  grtwers  condemn 
cropping  the  holders  in 
which  Apiicots  and  other 
fruit  trees  grow.  I  am 
obliged  to  ere  p  every 
inch  of  groi  nd,  and  at 
the  present  tine  1  have 
a  splendid  lot  of  Chelsea 
Gem  Pea  gn  wing  at  the 
toot  of  the  wall.  Out- 
side of  these  I  put  down 
narrow  beards  just  wiae  enough  to  walk  along 
and  draw  down  the  blinds,  and  outside  of  this 
I  have  every  inch  cropped  with  early  Potatoes. 
I  have  practised  this  system  for  four  \ears  with 
the  best  results.— J.  C./Furde  Alleii. 

Lifting  Vines  in  summer —One  of  the  best 
examples  of  lifting  Vines  that  I  have  yet  seen  is  at 
Shrover  Hall,  near  Cosham,  and,  consi  lering  the 
early  date  at  which  the  work  was  carried  out,  the 
Vines  have  succeeded  admirably.  The  house  was 
I  a  rather  narrow  lean-to  one,  about  50  feet  long 
dividual  who  would  find  fault  with  the  quality  of  '  The  Vines  are  about  twelve  yea-s  old  and  the 
the  Montreuil  Peaches  must  be  hard  to  please  Grapes  have  been  annually  cut  during  June  and 
In  the  south  of  Germany,  where  the  hillsides  are  July.  Last  year  the  crop  was  n.  t" considered 
covered  with  Vines,  I  have  eaten  Peaches  from  open  I  satisfactory  in  anv  wav,  the  foliage  being  much 
walls  that  were  luscious  an  I  well  flivoured.  I  injured  bv  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  When  the 
cannot  say  if  they  were  quite  as  good  as  the  best  last  bunches  were  cut  the  last  week  in  Juiy  the 
fruit  grown  in  E  iglish  gardens,  but  I  should  be  •  inside  border  was  taken  out,  an  outside  <'ne  having 
well  c  intent  if  I  never  produced  worse  Peaches.  I  j  been  added  the  previous  autumn.  Durint'  the 
had  always  thought  that  the  climatal  conditions  time  the  inside  border  was  being  le-made  the'^roots 
which  cmduce  to  the  production  of  heavy  crop-  were  covered  with  mats  and  kept  mois;t,  the  out- 
were  potential  in  imparting  quality  to  the  fruit.  |  side  of  the  glass  heavily  shaded,  and  the  foliage 
If  tills  IS  not  the  ca-e  with  the  Peach,  it  is  an  ex- '  kept  constantly  moist  by  syiinging.  These  pre- 
ception  to  hardy  fruits  generally.  Admitting  that  cautions  were  taken  for  several  w^eeks  after  the 
imported  Peaches  may  never  quite  equal  in  flavour  border  was  filled  up  until  new  roots  were  being 
those  of  home  growth,  tliey  will  certainly  come  to    made,   the   shading  being  gradually  diminished 


Grape  MiiKccif  Ha)iihiiiy)i.     From  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Colte,  Kijigsivood,  Gloucestershire. 
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The  depth  of  soil  in  the  new  border  is  not  more 
than  2  feet.  Mr.  Hunt,  the  gardener,  is  not  a 
believer  in  a  too  deep  rooting  space  for  Vines, 
especially  where  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  heavy 
and  retentive  as  here,  and  consequently  cold.  At 
the  present  time  the  Vines  are  carrying  a  full  crop 
of  useful  bunches  which  are  just  now  at  the  stoning 
stage.  The  foliage  is  stout  and  of  a  remarkably 
deep  green  colour.  Considering  the  extreme 
measures  taken  with  the  Vines,  it  shows  what 
wonderful  recuperative  powers  they  possess. — E.  M. 


RIPENING   AND  PACKING  STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

Some  varieties  are  naturally  much  .superior  to 
others  in  point  of  ciuality,  but,  as  far  as  house 
culture  is  concerned,  the  flavour  is  largely  de- 
termined by  the  cultivator.     There  i.s  one  va- 
riety, and  only  one,  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
that  is  really  good,  or  say  fit   to  eat  without 
such    aids   as    powdered   sugar    and    cream   if 
ripened  in  strong  heat  and  moist  atmosphere, 
and  that  is  the  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury. 
This,  if  ripened   late  in  February  in   an  ordi- 
nary forcing  house  or  plant  stove,  is,  provided 
it  has  received  fair  treatment,  both  richly  and 
sweetly  flavoured.  Not  so  Noble  and  other  early 
varieties  under  similar  conditions.     Even  Noble 
can  be  had  (juite  good  enough  for  most  people 
with  a  little   extra  trouble,   and   is   much    the 
showiest   and    heaviest     cropping   of    the   lot. 
Covent  Garden  fruiterers  are,  however,   begin- 
ning to  Hud  fault  with  Noble,  owing  probably 
to     the     many     complaints     received     as     to 
the   poorness    of    flavour,    and    unless    market 
growers  take  more  pains  to  present  it  in  better 
condition   they  may  have  to  forego  the  services 
of  a  very   good   servant.     What   is   wanted  in 
order  to  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  Noble 
or   any  other  large-fruited  variety  grown  early 
in  pots   is  much  more  air  than  is  usually  given 
them   during   the   ripening   period.     The  fruit 
undoubtedly  swells    to    its  greatest   size    in    a 
strong  heat    accomp%nied   by  plenty  of   atmo- 
spheric moisture,  but  this  is  usually  at  the  ex- 
pense of  quality.    Those  who  have  houses  largely 
or  wholly  devoted  to  forcing  Strawberries  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  ought  to  be  able  to 
ventilate   the   most   freely  either    opposite   or 
over  where  the  crops  are  ripening,  successional 
batches  getting  much  of  what  air  they  require, 
so  to  speak,  at  second  hand.     Private  growers 
have  to  utilise  shelves  and  stages  in  a  variety 
of    houses,    the    other   occupants    being   most 
studied.     This  means  either  ripening  the  Straw- 
berries in  more  heat  and  moisture  than  are  good 
for  them,  or  else  the  labour  of  moving  batches 
into  cooler  quarters  as  they  reach  the  ripening 
stage.     Unfortunately,  the  fruit,  when  it  is  col- 
ouring and  coloured,  is  bruised  so  very  easily, 
and   careless   handling   may  be   the  means    of 
spoiling  some  of  the  finest  Strawberries.     Even 
this  ditticulty  need  not  deter  anyone  from  try- 
ing  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit.     In- 
stead of  allowing  the  Strawberries  to  hang  over 
the  sides  of  the  pot,   where  they  often  come  to 
grief  in  a  variety  of  ways,  they  ought  to  be 
carefully  propped  up  with  small  crutches  made 
from  old  Birch  brooms  or  Hazel  spray,  or  a  rail 
may  be  formed  for  each  plant  by  the   aid  of 
Willow  shoots,  having  the  ends  bent  down  and 
thrust  into  the  pots.     In  either  case  the  fruit 
would  be  propped  up  well  clear  of  the  rim  of 
the  pots,  soil  or  dirty  water,  and  in  addition  to 
presenting  a   better   appearance,   ripens    more 
quickly    and    can     be     moved     more    readily 
Ripened  in  cooler,  airier   quarters,  not  neces- 
sarily in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  the  fruit  is 
firmer,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for  sending 


to  a  distance  than  would  have  been  the  c.ise  if 
kept  in  a  forcing  house,  while  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions  about  the  improvement  eft'ected  in 
the  flavour.  Even  Noble  thus  treated  proved 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  a  doubting  taster  about 
the  middle  of  March. 

There  are  yet  other  points  to  be  observed  by 
those  who  are  anxious  to  place  fruit  of  superior 
quality  before  either  their  employers  or  cus- 
tomers. If  the  plants  ever  suffer  badly  from 
want  of  water  during  the  ripening  period,  the 
fruit  is  liable  to  be  acid  in  consequence,  the 
other  extreme  (.saturation)  being  even  more 
certain  to  have  this  effect  on  ripening  Straw- 
berries. Half  plunging  the  pots  in  fresh  Moss 
is  a  plan  to  be  commended  in  all  cases  where 
the  pots  are  unavoidably  much  exposed  to 
bright  sun.shiue,  this  .saving  the  watering-pot 
considerably  and  otherwise  assisting  the  culti- 
vator. Standing  the  pots  on  squares  or  lengths 
of  turf  is  the  next  best  thing,  but  those  who 
resort  to  the  plan  of  .standing  the  pots  in  either 
troughs  or  pans  of  water  seldom  fail  to  regret 
this  very  poor  attempt  at  economising  labour 
and  water.  When  the  water  or  liquid  manure 
is  left  in  these  receptacles,  it  usually  keeps  the 
soil  in  the  pots  badly  saturated,  and  the  fruit  is 
nearly  or  quite  as  sour  as  vinegar.  Boxes  are 
undoubtedly  the  least  trouble,  but  at  present 
these  are  seldom  used  for  Strawberries,  and  all 
plants  in  pots  need  to  be  gone  over  and 
watered  if  at  all  dry  at  least  twice  daily  when 
the  weather  is  hot  and  clear  and  once  daily 
when  it  is  dull.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  Strawberries,  being  soft  and  porous, 
are  easily  tainted.  There  ought  to  be 
no  fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  after  the 
final  swelling  has  one 2  commenced,  or  the 
chances  are  the  fruit  will  be  flavoured  by  it 
permanently.  Nor  ought  farmyard  liquid  ma- 
nure or  any  other  strong-smelling  manure  to 
be  used  about  Strawberries,  or  in  a  close  house 
where  they  are  even,  or  there  may  be  good 
cause  for  complaint.  Let  them  have  the  benefit 
of  a  pure  atmosphere  as  far  as  possible,  and  if 
air  is  also  freely  admitted  during  the  ripening 
period,  there  ouglit  to  be  little  or  no  room  for 
complaint  as  regards  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

It  is  quite  possible,  liowever,  to  .'spoil  per- 
fectly grown  and  ripened  fruit  by  faulty  packing. 
On  no  account  ought  a  scented  box  of  any 
kind  to  be  used  for  either  storing  or  packing 
Strawberries  in,  no  matter  how  short  the  distance 
to  be  traversed  may  be.  None  but  quite  shallow 
boxes,  or  those  that  will  only  hold  a  .single  layer 
of  fruit  with  soft  packing  material  above  and 
below  it,  should  ever  be  tried,  any  attempt  to 
pack  a  double  layer  of  Strawberries  being  al- 
most certain  to  end  disastrously.  It  is  also 
possible  to  be  too  economical  in  the  matter  of 
the  weight  of  boxes,  and  amateur  packers  are 
especially  warned  against  the  use  of  their 
favourite  cardboard  or  other  flimsy  boxes.  The 
boxes  ought  to  combine  lightness  with  strength, 
more  particularly  if  the  parcels  post  is  the 
medium  of  carriage.  Anything  that  is  easily 
crushed  or  rendered  soluble,  owing  to  being 
soaked  with  Strawberry  juice,  is  altogether 
unsuitable  for  sending  the  fruit  in,  nor  do  I 
favour  light  tin  boxes,  or  any  with  divisions  in 
them.  Trays  with  separate  divisions  for  each 
fruit,  the  former  fitting  in  other  strong  tin 
boxes  one  above  another  in  some  cases,  are 
about  the  worst  form  of  strong  receptacles 
that  can  be  devised,  the  many  divisions  hinder- 
ing rather  than  favouring  good  packing  and 
travelling.  All  things  considered,  nothing 
answers  better  for  the  majority  of  gardener.s 
and  amateurs  than  the  very  light,  clean,  well- 
made  chocolate  and  other  confectionery  boxes 
that  'can  be  bought  very  cheaply   from    most 


grocers  and  confectioners.  A  pound  of  Straw- 
berries, that  is  to  say  a  fair  sized,  but  not 
heaped  up  dish  of  fruit,  can  be  well  packed  in 
a  box  11  inches  long,  8  inches  wide,  and 
21  inches  deep,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
two  or  three  such  boxes  being  tied  together  and 
sent  either  by  post  or  rail.  Line  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  these  or  any  other  shallow  box 
with  either  a  thick  piece  of  cotton  wool,  very 
clem  Moss,  or  tlie  softest  of  wood  shavings  (I 
prefer  the  first-named),  cover  this  with  tissue 
paper,  enclose  each  fruit  in  either  a  young 
kidney  bean  leaf,  a  young  leaf  from  a  Lime  tree, 
or  a  young  Strawberry  leaf  flagged,  that  is  to 
.say  softened  by  exposure  to  sunshine  or  dry 
heat,  and  then  pack  them  flatly,  very  closely, 
and  neatly  together.  Place  a  layer  or  two  of 
the  same  leaves,  or  if  available  fresh  Vine 
leaves,  in  either  case  soft  side  downwards  over 
the  fruit,  and  on  this  more  tissue  paper,  finish- 
ing ofl' with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  the  packing 
material  used  to  press  down  rather  tightly  when 
the  lid  is  used.  Where  so  many  err  is  in  their 
tenderness  for  the  fruit  they  are  packing,  but 
they  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  unless  all  are 
so  firml}'  fixed  in  their  places  as  to  admit  of  the 
box  being  rather  roughly  shaken  without  dis- 
turbing the  contents,  they  must  inevital)ly 
become  loosened  and  crushed  in  transit.  The 
lid  must  close  down  tightly  on  the  packing 
material.  I  have  also  frequently  pointed  out 
how  unwise  it  is  to  nail  boxes  down  too  closely, 
this  stupid  practice  evidently  being  on  the  in- 
crease, owing  doubtless  to  the  ease  with  which 
the  small  wire  nails  can  be  driven  in.  When 
the  time  comes  for  opening  these  too  securely 
fastened  boxes,  the  lids  have  to  be  wrenched 
all  to  pieces,  and  not  unfrequently  the  contents 
are  also  damaged.  One  small  nail  at  each  end 
of  the  lid  is  ample,  good  string  doing  the  rest. 

W.  I. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  VALUE  OF  LAND. 

To   THE   EDITOE  of  ThB   GAEDEN. 

Sir, — Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  pre- 
vail as  to  the  causes  of  the  present  depression  in 
land  values  and  products,  there  will  be  general 
agreement  with  Mr.  Cranston  (p.  231),  that  fruit 
growing  may  do  sometliing — probably  very  much — 
to  readjust  the  balance  towards  fair  and  reasonable 
profits  to  growers.  It  is  also  certain  that  neither 
free  trade  nor  foreign  competition  is  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  land  nor  thg  current  depression  in  agriculture. 
Other  causes  equally  or  more  potent  have  power- 
fully contributed  to  these  results.  Among  thefe, 
monotonous  cropping  and  poor  cnltivation  have 
proved  the  more  powerful.  For  vears  there  has 
been  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  Corn 
growing  does  not  pay,  and  yet  it  has  been  grown 
all  the  same,  and  fr.uitic  efforts  made  to  make 
both  ends  meet  through  starving  the  land  of 
labour  and  manure.  Changes  of  crops  might  have 
yielded  far  better  profits.  The  more  varied 
the  crops,  the  less  risk  of  failure  and  the  more 
chances  of  profit.  The  chief  reason  of  the  great 
contrast  between  the  commercial  condition  of 
horticulture  and  .ngriciilture  to-day  is  to  be  found 
in  this,  that  while  the  latter  has  placed  its  eggs 
chiefly  in  one  or  a  few  baskets  mostly  labelled 
Corn,  the  horticulturists  industriously  gather 
wealth  from  many  sources,  and  hence  to  a  great 
extent  the  semi-prosperity  of  horticulture  and  the 
general  depression  of  agriculture.  Nor  does  the 
mere  gain  or  loss  of  the  cultivator  from  either 
pursuit  by  any  means  exhaust  the  national  gain  or 
loss  from  either.  For  if  it  be  true,  and  it  is,  that  the 
value  of  land  and  its  products  may  be  measured, 
like  that  of  most  oihercommcdities.  by  the  amount 
of  .skill,  labour  and  capital  put  into  them,  then  the 
gradual  substitution  of  fruit  for  Corn  culture  would 
soon  quadruple  land  values  and  products.     At  the 
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present  liiue  it  is  doubtful  it  the  labour  bill  on 
agricultural  land  exceeds  one  pound  per  acre. 
Looking  over  the  labour  sheet  of  a  large  farmer  a 
few  weeks  since,  it  scarcely  reached  this  total.  A 
fruit  farmer's  labour  bill  over  the  same  area  of  a 
thousand  acres  would  probably  have  reached  a 
total  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  Only  those  familiar  with  the  life  and 
ways  of  rural  districts  can  estimate  the  enormous 
difference  between  a  wage  of  £1  or£10ormore  being 
received  and  spent  in  any  given  area.  And  this  in- 
crease of  wage  does  not  include  the  inevitable  rise 
of  rent,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  probably  £5 
per  acre  on  manure.  For  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing  not  only  brings  about  a  change  of  crop,  but 
a  great  increase  and  quickening  of  productive 
forces  in  the  employment  of  skill  and  the  application 
of  manures.  The  race  for  profit  may  not  ba  to  the 
swiftest,  but  assuredly  it  is  to  skill  and  enterprise. 
These  have  little  to  fear  from  foreign  competition, 
less  from  free  trade.  Home  fruit  asks  for  nothing 
but  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  uniform  rates  for 
home  and  foreign  products,  for  equal  weights  and 
distances,  and  sufficient  security  ot  tenure  to  ensure 
the  safety  and  security  of  invested  property. 

Neither  has  the  home  grower  much  to  fear  from 
the  togey  of  over-production.  If  half  of  our 
foreign  imports  could  be  grown  at  home,  over  four 
millions  more  money  could  be  invested  in  our  home 
fruit  industries,  which  would  go  to  increase  land 
values  and  pro'lucts  and  the  revival  of  our  national 
life.  And  were  two  millions  of  our  twenty  million 
acres  of  arable  land  laid  down  to  fruit,  yielding,  on 
Mr.  Cranston's  very  moderate  estimate  of  £10  per 
annum,  a  return  of  £20,000.000  worth  of  fruit  per 
annum,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  glutted  markets 
and  lessening  profits,  for  long  before  this  happy 
state  of  fruit  plenty  is  realised,  our  popula- 
tion will  have  risen  to  forty  millions.  When  once 
we  become  fully  awake  to  the  vital  importance  of 
fnnt  as  food,  and  will  try  the  expeiiment  of  one 
fruit  meal  a  day,  or  a  week  even,  probably  Mr. 
Cranston's  moderate  estimates  of  production  and 
consumption  might  be grerjtly  exceeded  Thegreat 
point  is  to  make  a  prompt  beginning  in  the  growth 
and  consumption  ot  more  and  better  fruit. 
Whether  the  dual  process  should  proceed  from 
above  or  below  is  of  less  moment,  though  possi- 
bly success  would  be  greater  and  more  rapid, 
as  well  as  more  complete,  could  the  process  be^in 
at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  and  be  worked 
upwards.  Hence  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 
lectures  on  horticulture  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
which  have  given  quite  a  stimulus  to  the  renovation 
of  old  orchards  and  the  planting  of  new  ones  in 
various  loc:ditie3.  The  cookery  lectures  given  by 
county  councils  would  also  prove  infinitely  more 
useful  were  greater  attention  devoted  to  the  cook- 
ing, preserving,  drying  and  eatina:  of  home-grown 
fruits  and  vei;etable3.  Any  and  all  simple  processes 
that  can  change  perishable  products  into  virtually 
mperishable  commodities  will  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  the  land  and  its  produce.  Hence 
jam  and  sugar  factories,  drying  machines,  bottling 
and  canning  factories  mav  all  powerfully  assist 
in  making  us  £20,000,000  a  year  the  richer  and 
happier.  It  may  be  necessary  to  lemind  the  more 
impatient  among  us  that  the  cause  of  home  fruit 
culture  and  consumption  moves  forward  perhaps 
almost  as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected.  Most  sub- 
stantial additions  are  being  made  to  its  area, 
useless  varietifs  are  being  vigorously  weeded  out, 
and  more  skill,  capital,  and  enterprise  are  being 
daily  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  are  also  becoming  fully  awake 
to  the  great  national  and  social  importance  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  as  food  supplies  and  profitable 
industries. 

The  Westminster  Budget  ot  March  17  went  all 
the  way  to  America  to  sh3w  how  fruit  growing 
could  be  made  to  pay,  though  it  might  have 
found  equally  convincing  statistics,  excepting  on 
the  one  point  of  the  general  consumption  of  fruit, 
at  home.  Such  statements  as  the  following,  how- 
ever, deserve  to  be  crrefully  noted  by  every 
reader  of  The  Gabdes:  "The  Western  States 
of  America  pay  to  the  Eastern  £3t.000,('00 
sterling  for   fruit ;   that   every  family  and   every 


guest  at  hotels  have  a  dish  of  fruit  daily 
on  the  breakfast  table ;  that  California  enjoys 
254  days'  sunshine  out  ot  365  ;  that  there  are 
no  strikes,  no  boycotting,  no  storms,  no  floods,  no 
insect  pests,  and  that  the  railway  rates  are  £5  per 
ton  for  3000  miles."  But  with  all  these  physical  and 
social  advantages,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Cali- 
fornian  returns  to  discourage  British  growers. 
Assuming  that  the  term  mature  in  the  Westminster 
Budi/et  means  a  full-grown  tree,  the  value  of 
produce  as  quoted  is  often  exceeded  in  our  home 
orchards  and  gardens.  These  values  are  20s.  for 
Apples,  Pears.  Cherries,  8s.  for  Plums,  and  lOs.  for 
Walnuts.  Neither  is  it  at  all  uncommon  at  home  for 
young  trees  of  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries,  Prunes  to 
yield  4s.  worth  of  fruit  in  the  fourth  or  sixth  year 
of  their  age  ;  whereas  a  free-bearing  Pear,  such  as 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  Fertility,  or  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  would  be  thought  to  have  done  badly 
that  did  not  yield  more  than  23.  worth  of  fruit  in 
the  sixth  year  ot  its  age,  or  20s.  worth  when  full 
grown.  In  proof  of  which,  permit  me  to  close  with 
the  following  statistics  of  home-grown  fruits  and 
profits  from  Cheal's  "  Fruit  Culture  "  (agricultural 
series). 

Here  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  Apple  Warner's 
King  for  the  years  named — 

1872  .        .        .        .  3  large  Apples 

1873  .        .        .        .  lA  pecks 

1874  ....  2      „ 

1875  ....  4      „ 
187G  ....  6       „ 

1877  ....  7      „ 

1878  .        .        .        .  2  or  3  Apples 

1879  .        .        .        .  6    pecks 
1S80  ....  5      „ 

1881  ....         4       „ 

1882  ....         3       „ 

The  average  crop  for  the  ten  years  was  4  pecks 
per  year.  These  were  sold  in  Chelmsford  market 
at  an  average  of  Is.  Gd.  per  peck.  The  tree  occu- 
pied a  space  of  not  more  than  3  square  yards,  and 
calculating  an  acre  of  such  trees  at  8  feet  apart, 
or  081  per  acre,  the  gross  returns  would  be  £204 
yearly. 

The  following  returns  of  the  gross  receipts  per 
acre  ot  the  crops  named  are  also  from  Mr.  Cheal's 
useful  book:^ 

Per  acre 
per  annum. 

Strawberries £42 

Raspberries        .....        41) 


Gooseberries 
Red  Currants     . 
Black  Currants  . 
Plums  (standards) 
Damsons    . 
Cherries 
Apples 
Pears 


25 

30 

34 

.      100 

.       96 

.     100 

(10 

50 

D.  T.  Fish. 


SHORT  NOTES.—FRUIT. 


Gooseberry  Whitesmith.— A  valuable  Goose- 
berry, large  and  very  prolific.  The  lush  is  a  strong, 
upright  grower  and  requires  room.  I  have  some 
bushes  7  feet  across  and  5  feet  high.  From  these  I 
commence  picking  the  first  eai'lies,  while  the  smaller 
fruit  comes  in  as  the  latest  of  all  rips  Gooseberries. 
-W. 

Pear  Knight's  Monarch.— Th's  may  do  against 
a  warm  wall,  but  as  a  standard  it  is  always  with  me 
disappointing.  Tlio  fruit  falls  early,  but  never  ripens. 
In  all  probability  the  trees  will  be  regrafted  with  an- 
other variety,  and  certainly  would  have  been  before 
but  for  the  fact  that  Knight's  Monarch  crops  well, 
and  the  Pears  are  sweet  even  when  quite  bard  ;  conse- 
quently they  will  always  sell  at  some  price. — B. 

Apple  Worcester  Pearmain.— This  is  an 
.\pple  we  cannot  have  too  many  of,  oir'y,  beautiful, 
and  with  a  quality  if  not  first-class,  quite  good  enough 
to  make  it  appreciated  at  a  time  when  full-flavoured 
fruit  is  none  too  plentiful.  The  tre3  being  a  slow 
grower  should  be  planted  in  good  ground  or  receive 
at'ention  in  the  way  of  feeding.  This  fine,  highly 
coloured  fruit  is  best  sold  direct  from  the  tree,  as, 
with  me  at  least,  it  does  not  keep  well. — E. 


Apple  blossom. — Is  it  not  unusual  to  see  a 
profusion  of  bloom  on  the  last  season's  shoots  ?  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  such  a  quantity  of 
bloom-buds  as  at  the  present  time,  especially  on  the 
young  shoots.  Standard  trees  of  Cox's  Orange 
and  bushes  of  Ecklinville  are  wreathed  with  buds 
from  the  base  of  the  tree  to  the  tips  ot  the  shoots. 
— E.  M. 

St.  John's  Fig. — A  dish  of  this  was  sent  to 
the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  Tuesday,  March  28, 
to  show  its  good  forcing  qualities.  Not  only  does 
if  force  well,  but  it  retains  all  the  first  crop,  this 
latter  being  ot  great  importance  in  Fig  culture,  as 
it  often  happens  the  trees  shed  their  fruit  whole- 
sale just  as  the  second  crop  commences  to  form. 
The  fruits  are  white-fleshed,  with  green  outer  skin, 
the  flavour  also  being  good.  It  has  been  found 
one  ot  the  most  reliable  varieties  for  early  forcing. 
Pingo  de  Mel  is  another  new  variety  equally  valu- 
able, and  possesses  the  same  good  qualities  as  the 
St.  John's.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  sweeter.  I 
include  this  variety  with  the  St.  John's,  as  they 
both  do  well  together  and  stand  hard  forcing 
better  than  some  ot  the  older  kinds,  giving  a  heavy 
crop  ot  fruit  in  small  pots. — G.  W.  S. 


Orchids. 


CYRTOCHILOID  ONCIDIUMS. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  various  questions  by  many  of 
my  readers  respecting  these  plants,  and  having 
received   a   flower  from  Mr.  Law-Schofield,  of 
Rawtenstall,  of   the   kind   known  as   O.  undu- 
latuni,  I    will   say   a   few   words   about   them. 
This  tlower  is  the  same  as  that  figured  in  the 
"  Orchid  Album  "  under  the  name  of  O.  undu- 
latum,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  name  is  called  in 
question  by  some  authorities,  who  consider  this 
plant  identical  with  O.   superbum,  from  which 
species  it  appears  to  difler  in  the  shape  of  its  lip, 
whilst  the  colour  of  its  petals,  although  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  render  it  specifically  dis- 
tinct, gives  the  plant  a  very  handsome  appear- 
ance.    All  these  plants  are  natives  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Colombia,  Peru,  and   Ecuador,  where 
they  are  found  growing  at  from  5000  feet  to 
10,000    feet    elevation,   and  never,  I   believe, 
lower   than   5000   feet.     In   these  regions   the 
temperature   is  low  and  the  air  is  laden  with 
moisture  ;  consequently  it   behoves   us  to  pro- 
vide them  under  cultivation  with  a  cool  house, 
paying  great  attention  to  the  humidity  of  the 
atmospliere.     I  have  always  found  them  thrive 
best  when   placed   at   the   coolest  end  of   the 
Odontoglossum     house,     kept     well     supplied 
with  moisture    to    their   roots   and    also   over- 
head   from    the    syringe,    and    given    a     fair 
amount    of    shade.     Of  course,    less    water   is 
necessary  in  the  winter  months,  and  syringing 
mu,st  cease  entirely,  but  by  no  means  should 
the  plants  feel  the  effects  of  drouglit  at  any 
season.     The  best  potting  material  is  the  fibre 
of  good  brown  peat  from  which  all  the  fine  soil 
has  been  beaten,  mixing  this  with  some  chopped 
Sphagnum.     These  plants,  too,  dislike  frequent 
disturbance  at   tlieir  roots,   and,    therefore,    I 
have  found  it  best  to  provide  at  the  first  a  good- 
sized  pot,  which,  being  well  drained  and  the 
soil  light,  may  be  easily  changed  or  top  dressed 
without    disturbing    the    roots.     In    the  early 
spring    months    and    sometimes    late    in    the 
autumn    the   flower-spikes  appear.     Whenever 
the    plants    do    show    signs    of    blooming  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  wetted,  and 
the    flower-spikes    should    be    trained    up    the 
rafter  of  the  house  or  in  .some   other  position 
to  avoid  the  great  confusion  produced  by  train- 
ing them  round  a  heap  of  sticks.     All  the  kinds 
are  a  very  long  time  in  forming  and  opening 
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their  flowers,  but  these  when  open  last  a  very 
long  time  in  perfection. 

O.  CHRysoDiPTEEON,  of  which  I  received  a 
flower  last  season  from  some  one,  is  a  beautiful 
species,  witti  much  the  appearance  of  O.  lamelli- 
gerum.  The  petals  are,  however,  much  smaller 
than  the  sepals,  undulated  at  the  margin,  of  a  rich 
yellow,  blotched  and  spotted  at  the  base  with  dark 
brown.  It  remains  a  very  rare  species,  and  I  be- 
lieve its  native  country  is  unknown. 

0.  MACBAXTHUM.— This  plant,  which  had  been 
known  for  many  years,  had  not  been  seen  in  a 
living  state  bef.ire  it  appeared  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Londesborough,  at  Grimston  Park,  near  York, 
some  twenty-five  yenrs  ago.  It  produces  light 
green  pseudo-bulbs  some  .S  inches  in  height,  smooth 
when  young,  but  becoming  furrowed  with  aee. 
The  spike  of  bloom  rises  from  the  side  of  the  bulb 
near  its  base,  and  it  frequently  reaches  to  Id  ft-et 
in  hnglh,  bearing  numerous  short  distant 
branches.  The  fl  iwers,  the  largest  in  the  genus, 
each  measure  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  across; 
the  sepals  are  yellow,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
olive-brown,  and  the  petals  clear  yellow  ;  the  lip  is 
rich  purple,  becoming  yellowi-h'  nt  the  end,  the 
centre  and  the  ciest  white.  Its  flowers  are  pro- 
duced during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
they  la<t  a  long  time  in  perfection,  so  long  in  fact 
as  to  exhaust  the  plant  if  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  until  they  fade.  It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  mountains  of  Ecuador  at  some  ilOOO 
feet  and  10,00(1  feet  elevation,  and  is  truly  a 
magnificent  species. 

O  SUPERBIEXS.— This  was  first  found  some  fifty 
years  ago  in  Colombia  at  some  8000  feet  or  9000 
feet  elevation,  but  it  has  always  been  a  rare  plant 
in  culiivatiDn.  It  is  a  very  large  and  showy 
species,  flowering  during  the  winter  and  spring; 
the  spikes,  each  some  .S  feet  or  4  feet  long,  bear 
between  twenty  and  thirty  flowers,  which  are  each 
about  3  inches  in  diameter;  the  sepals  rich  choco- 
late brown,  slightly  tipped  with  yellow,  petals 
slightly  smaller,  light  yellow,  profusely  barred 
with  chocolate  in  the  lower  half  ;  lip  small,  brown 
with  a  yellow  crest. 

_  O.  LAMELLIGEEUM  is  of  more  recent  introduc- 
tion, having  been  discovered  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  sepals  are  of  a  dull  brown,  having 
an  undulated  border  of  yellow,  the  dorsal  sepal 
large  and  broad,  the  lateral  ones  long  and  narrow, 
petals  much  crisped  on  the  margin,  the  upper  half 
clear  yellow,  the  basal  part  rich  brown  ;  the  lip 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  O.  macranthum,  being 
rich  purple  in  the  lateral  lobes,  the  front  lobe 
French  white,  with  a  white  fleshy  crest. 

O.  ZEBEisuM. — Tliis  is  a  species  for  which  we 
have  to  tliank  Mr.  Vf.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  who  im- 
ported it  from  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  and 
flowered  it  for  the  first  time  in  England  twenty 
years  ago.  In  growth  the  plant  resembles  0, 
macranthum  ;  the  spike,  which  attains  a  length 
of  10  feet  or  12  feet,  is  branched,  bearing  flowers 
in  which  the  sepals  and  petals,  neatly  equal,  some- 
what narrow,  with  all  the  edges  prettily  undu- 
lated, are  pure  white,  transversely  barred  with  lines 
of  reddish  purple;  lip  small,  thickened  at  its  base, 
rich  yellow,  the  irontlobe  white,  with  red  freckles. 
A  very  showv  and  attractive  plant. 

0.  SERRATUM.— This  sjiecins  is  not  sought  after 
so  mucti  as  it  i  sed  to  be,  I  suppose,  because  there 
have  been  so  many  poor  varieties  flnwer  in  collec- 
tions The  plant  is  one  of  the  introductions  of 
M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  and  it  was  first  introduced 
to  the  public  under  the  name  of  0.  diadema.  Its 
flowers  are  chestnut-brown,  with  a  narrow  marginal 
border  of  bright  yellow  ;  the  petals  are  beautifully 
crisped.  Its  spike  reaches  some  7  feet  or  8  feet  in 
length.  It  comes  from  Peru  and  thrives  well  under 
the  same  treatment  as  the  other  species. 

0.  UNDULATUM.  This  is  the  kind  of  which  I 
have  now  before  ra"  a  beau'iful  flower,  some  3 
inches  across,  from  Mr,  Law-Schnficld.  It  makes 
a  spike  10  feet  or  more  long,  and  I  have  seen  it 
with  twenty-four  of  its  large  tiloorns  ;  but,  like  all 
the  sp^cies  here  noted,  there  is  a  very  lone  time 
between  the  first  showing  of  the  spike  and  the 
opening  of  the  flowers.  The  sepals  are  large,  of  a 
rich  bronzy  brown,  tipped  with  green,  thick  and 


fleshy  in  texture ;  petals  white,  the  basal  part 
blotched  and  spotted  with  purplish  mauve,  leaving 
the  upper  half  of  a  clear  pure  white;  the  small 
lip  is  of  a  rich  purple,  white  at  the  point.  It 
comes  from  the  mountains  of  New  Grenada. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


ORCHIDS  AT  HIGHBURY. 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  the 
other  day,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  Highbury 
to  see  the  Orchids,  The  generally  fine  health  of 
the  plants  clearly  demonstrated  how  well  adapted 
Orchids  are  for  cultivating  near  our  large  manu- 
facturing towns  and  cities,  the  bad  effects  of  the 
sm'  ke  not  being  nearly  so  apparent  in  Orchids 
as  in  other  plants.  The  principal  range  of  Or- 
chid liou.ses  adjoins  the  mansion,  being  connected 
with  ttiis  by  a  large  conservatory  and  fernery, 
which  lead  into  a  corridor,  from  which  radiate  the 
different  structures  containing  the  Orchils  and 
other  choice  plants — altogether  an  admirable 
arrangement,  which  is  also  considerably  enhanced 
tiy  a  perfect  system  of  electric  lighting  Upon 
touching  a  button  outside  the  door  from  the  man 
sion  leading  into  the  conservaloiy,  the  whole 
range  of  houses  is  lit  up,  so  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  the  owner  to  step  from  the  door  of  his 
residence  into  the  houses,  and  so  be  enabled  to 
inspect  the  plants  he  is  so  fond  of.  Unfortunately, 
my  time  was  lintited,  so  I  was  only  enabled  to 
take  a  cursory  view.  From  what  I  could  see,  no 
one  genus  has  more  attention  bestowed  upon  it 
than  another,  the  majority  being  well  represented, 
Cypripediums,  perhaps,  are  the  exception,  these 
not  being  specially  cared  for  by  the  owner,  al- 
though afine  batch  of  C.niveumand  itsallied  species 
was  very  fine.  With  this  group  Mr.  Burbury  has 
proved  what  others  have  done,  that  the  plants 
have  a  special  liking  for  limestone,  or,  what  Mr 
Buibury  thinks  better,  small  nodules  of  chalk.  Mas- 
devallias  are  well  represented,  the  thriving  speci- 
mens exhibited  at  the  Temple  show  last  May 
being  ample  evidence  of  the  type  of  plants  grown 
at  Highbury.  They  are  cultivated  in  a  small  span- 
roofed  structure  against  a  north  wall.  Those 
species  in  bloom  were  M.  Veitchiana,  M.Geleniara, 
and  M.  swertifolia.  The  cool  or  Odontoglcsum 
house  is  a  lean-to  behind  a  north  wall,  and  a  more 
thriving  lot  of  plants  it  has  never  been  my  fortune 
to  see.  There  were  splendid  spikes  of  0.  Pesca- 
torei,  0.  Alexandra;,  O.  Cervaniesi,  O.  morado,  O. 
Edwardi,  and  the  strongest  0,  Rossi  majus  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  Highbury  collection  is  well 
known  to  be  strong  in  the  best  types  of  Cattle.yas, 
those  in  fluwer  now  being  fine  forms  of  C.  Trianas, 
including  such  choice  varieties  as  Archduke, 
Highburyensis,  delicata,  &c.  C  Lawrenceana  was 
also  flowering,  aho  C.  amethystoglossa.  A  plant 
that  also  took  my  fancy  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
Sobralia  macrantha  (Woolev's  var.).  Large  speci- 
mens of  Ctt'logyne  ciistata,  C.  cristata  alba,  and 
also  the  Chatsworth  var.  were  very  conspicuous  ; 
these  had  been  retarded,  consequently  were 
blooming  later  than  usual.  Dendrobiums  now 
being  in,  these,  as  to  be  expected,  were  in 
grea'  force.  The  species  and  varieties  in  bloom 
included  D.  nobile  and  its  varieties,  Cooksoni, 
Sanderiannm,  album,  grande,  and  pendulum.  1 
was  also  pleased  to  see  an  old  favourite  in  D. 
McCarthite.  Others  just  opening  were  D.  Ben- 
sonisB,  nigrum,  and  album,  Paxtoni.  and  thvrsi- 
florum.  A  fine  specimen  of  Chysis  bractescens  was 
in  splendid  form  ;  also  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  and 
Calanthe  Kegnieri.  In  the  cool  house  were  several 
splendid  plants  of  the  brightly  coloured  Ada 
aurantiaca.  This  latter  is  an  eld  plant,  but  well 
worthy  of  extended  culture,  it  supplying  a  colour 
rare  amongst  Orchids.  In  the  early  part  of  these 
notes  I  made  special  reference  to  the  splendid 
health  of  the  different  species  and  geneia  growing 
in  the  cool  housf,  and  that  tl  e  structure  had  ■■• 
northern  aspet.  Tiie  inference,  therefore,  ntight 
be  that  this  being  the  case  the  plants  are  subjected 
to  very  coi'l  treatment  indeed.  This  certainly  is 
not  the  case,  as  during  the  winter  months  the 
plants  have  a  more  temperate  treatment  than  that 


generally  adopted.  Other  subjects  in  flower  were 
represented  by  good  specimens  of  AngriEcum 
Sanderianum,  A.  Leonis,  A.  sesquipedale,  Brough- 
tonia  sanguinea,  L^lia  anceps,  L.  a,  Sanderiana, 
L.  a.  flava,  Odontoglossum  Roezli,  0.  triumphans, 
0.  vexillarium,  &c.  Of  this  last  there  are  quite  300 
plants,  but,  of  course,  only  a  few  isolated  speci- 
mens were  in  flower.  A.  Young. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Lselia  einnabarina, — W.  Appleton  sends  mn 
Fome  flowers  of  this  sreeies,  wliirh  are  very  large  and 
of  a  brilliant  colour.  This  plant  quite  puts  L.  barpo- 
pliylla  ill  the  background,  hut  it  is  a  great  pity  it  can- 
not, bp  as  easily  nianaged. — W. 

Cattleya  Trianae.— D.  L,  Harris  sends  me  a 
very  tine  flower  of  this  plant  measuring  7.2  inches 
across,  the  petals  being  broad  and  the  lip  richly 
coloured.  It  appears  to  resemble  the  fine  variety 
which  I  received  some  time  ago  from  Mr.  Carr,  of 
Croydon      It  is  a  very  fine  form,  — W.  H,  G. 

Cattleya  Trianae  delicata  comes  from  Mr. 
Appleton.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  the  lip 
large,  stained  in  the  tlir  at  with  yellow  and  slightly 
tinged  on  the  front  loV)e  with  delicate  mauve.  It  is 
this  tinge  of  colour  which  causes  it  to  take  a  seconflary 
place  to  the  pure  white-flowercd  plant  (alha),  which 
i-t  now,  however,  more  frequently  seen  in  collections. 
— G. 

Cypripedium  euryandrum.  —  .T.  Holland 
sends  nie  a  maKnificent  flower  of  this.  The  petals  are 
broad  and  profusely  spotted,  the  dorsal  sep^l  also 
hi.ghly  coloured.  It  is  by  far  the  tines^  form  I  have 
seen  of  this  hybrid,  which  was  ovieinally  raised  by  Mr. 
Seden  at  Messrs.  A'eitch  and  Sous'.  Y'ou  have  done 
quite  right  in  keeping  it  throueh  the  winter  in  a  tem- 
perature of  (>.")''  and  moist,  C  Stonei  having  been  one 
of  its  parents.     It  rpquiros  strong  heat.  —  W. 

Orchid  blooms  from  Hinckley. — "  S.  S." 
sends  me  a  good  form  of  Uendrobium  nobil",  which 
anpear.s  to  he  the  true  old  form  called  majus.  It  is 
very  rich  in  colour.  The  Ccelogyue  cristata  af^peara 
to  have  been  grown  cool,  or  the  tiowers  would  have 
been  past  long  ago.  Two  very  distinct  forms  of  Cy- 
pripedium Bosalli  are  also  sent.  The  light  forrn  is 
haudsouie  ;  the  other  very  much  resembles  the  variety 
atratum,  and  such  I  should  mark  it, — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  crispum.  —  Mr.  Appleton 
also  sends  me  two  f  rms  of  this  species  for  an  opinion. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  is  a  very  compact  round 
flower.  The  other  is  an  enormous  bloom,  measuring 
over  4  inches  across.  I  should  keep  this  plant  and 
mark  it,  b  causs  if  the  petals  should  happen  to  he- 
come  a  little  broader  and  so  fill  the  flower  out,  it  will 
become  a  grand  variety.  All  the  blooms  were,  how- 
ever, much  bruised,  for  the  box  when  received  was 
quite  smashed, --\V.  II.  G. 

Cattleya  Sehroederse. — A  magnificent  flower  of 
this  plant  comes  froiu  Miss  Orme  for  my  opinion.  I 
do  not  agree  with  her  in  supp  sing  it  to  be  a  variety 
of  C.  TriauEB,  because,  as  1  have  before  remarked,  it 
appears  to  be  quite  a  distinct  plant.  In  the  variety 
sent  tlie  flowers  arc  of  a  uniform  dark  rosy  lilac,  the 
lip  beautifully  fringed,  stained  in  the  throat  with  deep 
ye  low,  and  yielding  a  delicious  perfume  resendjliiig 
Vvidti'  Thorn,  It  requires,  I  fancy,  rather  more 
warmth  than  C.  Triauie. — Ct. 

Odontoglossum  Roezli.— From  Mr.  Cypher, 
of  Chfheuham,  come  some  excellent  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  i  lant.  One  is  a  fine  variety  of  the  uornial 
type,  except  that  the  blotrhes  at  the  base  of  the  petals 
are  larger  and  of  a  more  intense  crimson  than  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  before.  Another  is  the  variety 
album,  quite  destitute  of  any  markings  on  the  sepals  i  \x 
petals.  The  third  one,  having  the  petals  blotched 
with  soft  rose,  very  much  resembles  the  hybrid  called 
lileniauum,  said  to  have  been  raised  between  this 
species  and  vexillarium.  I  should  advise  Mr.  Cypher 
to  mark  this  plant,  and  if  possible  to  compare  it  with 
the  plant  I  have  referred  to. — W.  H.  G. 

Orchid  flowers  from  Bawtenstall.— From 
Mr.  Law-Schofield  come  some  Ore  hid  flowers,  but 
owing  to  tiieir  ha>ing  been  packed  on  Saturday, 
the  1st  of  Apiil,  they  remained  in  the  box  until  the 
following  Tue>day,anri  tlius  the  Dendrobiuies  were 
shrivelled  Tlie  Cypripedium  llothschildianum 
was  magnificent,  but  not  quite  so  fii.e  as  one  re- 
ceived last  year  from  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Timperley 
Lodge,  Sale,  but  the  pouch  more  highly  coloured. 
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Flowers  of  a  good  form  of  Odontoglossura  ramosis- 
simum,  the  sepals  and  petals  marked  with  umisu- 
ally  large  spots  of  crimson ;  a  finely  coloured 
flower  of  Oncidium  undulatum,  mentioned  in  an- 
other place  ;  a  handsome  form  of  Odontoglossnm 
luteo-purpureum,  which  I  should  call  hystrix,  and 
a  richly  coloured  form  of  O.  triumphans  were  also 
included.— W.  H.  G. 


Books. 


ANNALS  OF  AN  OLD  MANOR  HOUSE.* 

Mr.  Frekeiiick  Harrison  has  turned  aside 
from  his  political  and  positivist  studies  to 
write  about  a  beautiful  old  house  in  which  his 
family  have  lived  for  many  years,  and  of  which 
•we  published  an  engraving  in  The  Garden 
during  the  past  winter.  Amongst  the  old 
houses  we  have  seen,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
home  counties  more  beautiful,  simple,  and 
charming  in  colour  and  form  than  this  house, 
Sutton  Place,  near  Guildford.  The  handsome 
volume  before  us,  bound  in  purple  cloth,  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  Weston  family,  and  profusely 
illustrated  with  cuts  from  original  drawings  by 
artists  of  repute,  traces  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
old  country  seat.  The  frame  of  mind  in  which 
the  author  set  about  his  task  is  best  described 
in  his  own  words  : — 

One  by  one  the  olJ  buildings  of  our  country  are 
perishing  by  accident,  neglect  or  wanton  destruc- 
tion ;  their  memory  passes  away  and  their  place 
knows  them  no  more.  When  the  passion  for  cover- 
ing this  island  with  railways  and  factories  shall 
have  done  its  worst,  our  great-grandchildren  will 
hardly  possess  a  fragment  of  the  older  work  to  re- 
call to  their  eyes  the  Lieauty  and  life  of  England  in 
the  past.  And  so  it  becomes  a  sort  of  social  duty 
for  those  to  whom  chance  has  thrown  it  in  their 
path  to  preserve  such  wreckage  of  old  things  as 
the  tempest  of  change  has  left— any  relic  that  they 
find  still  mouldering  in  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
time.  Thus  I  came  to  put  together  in  spare  days  of 
leisure  some  memorials  of  a  very  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting house,  which  is  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  art  and  has  not  a  few  associations  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Pacing  up  and  down  the  court 
and  watching  the  hues  of  russet  and  orange  in 
the  mouldings,  or  the  evening  light  as  it  glowed 
through  the  jewelled  quarries  in  the  oriels,  I  be- 
came curious  to  know  a  little  more  about  the 
builders  and  the  building  of  it.  From  what  move- 
ment of  art  did  it  spring?  Whence  came  those 
amorini  over  Tudor  gates  and  the  Italian  arabes- 
ques in  those  Gothic  traceries  ?  What  manner  of 
life  did  these  walls  witness  and  serve  ?  Of  what 
then  were  the  men  whose  devices  are  recorded  on 
the  painted  glass  ?  As  one  by  one  I  learned  to 
recognise  the  story  they  could  reveal,  and  had 
found  how  curiously  the  house  was  connected  with 
the  tempestuous  days  of  the  Eighth  Henry  and  his 
three  children  and  successors,  as  I  traced  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  strange  and  bloody  tragedy 
which  set  its  mark  upon  these  walls  almost  before 
the  mortar  on  them  was  dry,  I  began  for  myself  a 
connected  record  of  the  place. 

Sutton  Place  is  an  ancient  manor  house  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wey,  in  Surrey,  about  four 
miles  from  Guildford,  and  as  many  from  Wok- 
ing. It  was  built  between  1520-30  by  Sir 
Richard  Weston  in  the  first  outburst  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  material  of  which  it  is 
built  bears  an  Italian  rather  than  an  English 
stamp.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  ancient  build- 
ings still  remaining  in  our  country  which  are 
made  of  terra-cotta  and  brick  without  any 
dressing  of  stone.  As  tlie  author  observes,  the 
use  of   terra-cotta  not  merely  as  a  superposed 
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ornament,  but  as  a  constructive  element,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  instructive.  After  370  years 
of  exposure  the  mouldings  remain  almost  as 
perfect  as  when  they  were  cast  ;  nor  in  the 
main  does  the  terra-cotta  show  any  signs  of  de- 
cay. Moreover,  the  house  has  the  singular 
fortune  to  retain,  at  least  on  the  outside,  its 
original  form  :■  — 

No  Elizabethan  architect  has  added  a  classical 
porch  ;  no  Jacobean  magnate  has  thrown  out  a 
ponderous  wing  with  fantastic  gables  and  a  profu- 
sion uf  scrolls  ;  no  Georgian  squire  has  turned  it 
into  a  miniature  Blenheim,  or  consulted  his  com- 
fort by  adding  a  square  barrack. 

This  the  author  attributes  to  the  fact  that 
from  its  building  till  to-day  the  place  has  always 
remained  in  the  same  family,  and  that  a  family 
debarred  by  its  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith 
from  taking  active  part  in  the  world  of  affairs. 
According  to  a  tradition  of  the  family,  the  Mass 
has  been  continuously  celebrated  within  its 
walls,  more  or  less  openly,  until  the  other  day, 
when  a  new  chapel  was  built  in  the  park. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton,  the  builder  of  Sutton 
Place,  was  for  thirty-three  years  the  trusted 
minister  and  servant  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1.518 
he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Francis  I.  with 
his  brother,  the  Prior  of  St.  John's,  and  Sir  T. 
Boleyn.  Later  he  formed  one  of  the  brilliant 
company  of  knights  and  nobles  that  took  part 
in  the  pageantry  known  in  liistory  as  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  His  son  and  heir,  a 
personal  playmate  and  minion  of  the  king,  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  four  years  later  was  exe- 
cuted on  Tower  Hill  as  one  of  the  reputed 
lovers  of  the  queen.  This  is  the  tragedy  re- 
ferred to  by  the  author  in  his  preface.  Yet  the 
other  members  of  the  family  still  retained  the 
favour  of  the  king,  and  three  years  after  the 
catastrophe  the  old  knight  is  found  at  court 
still  in  his  offices  and  in  the  king's  favour.  In 
1521  he  received  the  grant  of  the  royal  manor 
of  Sutton.  Two  years  after  the  fall  of  Crom- 
well, Sir  Richard  ditd  peacefully  in  his  bed. 
His  brother,  the  prior  of  a  great  monastic 
house,  had  died  of  grief  at  the  dissolution. 
After  the  conflict  with  Spain  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  fortunes  of  the  house,  which 
still  remained  Catholic,  began  to  fade.  They  no 
longer  sought  alliances  with  great  houses — the 
Howard-s,  the  Bourchiens,  the  Stanley-Berkeleys, 
itc,  "whose  family  burial-place,"  to  quote  the 
author,  "was  by 'Tower  Hill."  They  avoided 
the  perils  of  the  court  and  they  took  no  part 
in  public  affairs  : — 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pais  that  the  genius  of  the 
place  has  retained  in  no  scanty  degree  the  peace 
and  retirement  of  a  ruin.  The  gently  f^liding 
circles  of  the  Wey,  where  it  issues  through  the 
gate  in  the  chalk  at  Guildford,  wind  round  the 
house  in  long  enfolding  reaches,  which  on  three 
sides  alike  shut  it  off  from  the  neighbouring 
country.  The  water-meadows  stretch  for  miles 
from  the  foot  of  the  wooded  bank  on  which  the 
house  is  placed.  Far  beyond  them,  on  the  ridge 
between  Guildford  and  Farnham,  lies  the  ancient 
track  of  the  pilgrims  from  the  west  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Above  Guildford 
the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine  and  the  chapel  of 
St.  Martha  crown  the  western  and  eastern  hills. 
Through  the  gap  where  the  Saxons  bridged  the 
Wey  at  Guildford  the  glades  of  Surrey  reach  in 
broken  vistas  to  the  weald.  To  the  east,  head  away 
in  the  distance  in  sweeps  of  woodland  .and  copse 
the  downs  of  ElBngham  and  Clandon  and  Horsley. 
Broad  open  upland  is  all  around,  nor  h.as  our  nine- 
teenth century  as  yet  broken  the  spell.  One  may 
watch  the  brick-work  and  the  mouldings  that  the 
old  knight  raised  in  the  hey-dey  of  the  Merry  King 
without  disturbance  from  the  world  or  the  echoes 
of  busy  life.  One  listens  to  the  cooing  of  the 
wood-pigeon  in  the  shady  masses  of  the  Limes  ; 


one  may  watch  the  kingfisher  skim  the  unruffled 
bosom  of  the  Wey  and  the  heron  at  work  in  the 
shallows.  And  in  the  evening  there  come  across 
the  warren  the  murmur  of  the  tumbling  bays — the 
invention  that  the  younger  Sir  Richard  brought 
out  of  Brabant — and  the  beat  of  the  water-wheel 
of  the  mill,  which  is  the  mill  recorded  by  the  Con- 
queror in  Domesday. 

As  regards  the  illustrations  with  which  the 
book  is  lavishly  and  occa.sioually  effectively 
illustrated,  many  of  the  cuts  are  delicate  and 
true.  We  are  not,  however,  admirers  of  the 
processes  of  the  day  which  are  supposed  to  have 
superseded  wood  engraving.  Some  of  the  cuts, 
indeed,  appear  to  us  out  of  tone,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  case  of  landscape  cuts  the  values 
are  jiartly  lost  ;  but  in  depicting  architectural 
details,  the  cuts  are  often  excellent.  Especially 
so  are  those  from  the  photographs  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Harrison. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
April  11. 
Tub  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  was  filled  with 
flowers,  chiefly  Daffodils,  at  the  usual  fortnightly 
meeting,  held  on  Tuesday  last.  Novelties  were 
fewer  than  usual,  but  many  fine  groups,  particu- 
larly of  indoor  plants,  were  to  be  seen.  It  was 
certainly  the  largest  meeting  held  this  year,  all  tie 
available  space  being  occupied. 

Orcliid  Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following : — 

Dendrobium  Niobe. — This  is  a  hybrid  between 
D.  nobile  and  D.  tortile,  and  is  a  very  beautiful 
form,  highly  coloured,  free,  and  in  every  way  a 
useful  cross.  There  is  much  of  the  character  of 
D.  tortile  in  the  plant,  but  more  of  D.  nobile,  yet 
not  running  closely  to  either  parent.  The  flowers 
nod  slightly,  the  sepals  and  petals  rose-purple, 
deepening  towards  the  apex,  whilst  the  lip  is 
creamy  white,  tipped  with  purple,  the  colour  with- 
in the  throat  being  deep  velvety  crimson.  In  time 
this  hybrid  should  become  popular.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Cattleya  ouATEM.iLENSis.— This  is  a  very 
rare  and  beautiful  Orchid.  Three  flowers  were 
shown,  and  thus  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
judge  of  its  beauty.  There  is  a  distinct  resem- 
blance to  C.  Skinneri  in  the  flowers.  They  are 
of  about  the  same  size,  and  the  colouring  is  very 
decided ;  the  sepals  of  a  buff  apricot  shade, 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  mixture  of 
the  two.  The  pointed,  broad  petals  are  shot 
with  a  satiny  rose  tint,  the  lip  deep  rose,  and  the 
apex  of  a  similar  buff  tint  to  the  sepals.  We 
should  like  to  see  a  plant  of  it,  but  for  distinctness 
of  colouring  and  expression  it  is  quite  unique. 
B'rom  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Bt.,  M.F. 
Birmingham. 

Cyrtopodium  punctattjm  splbndens. — Three 
very  handsome  plants  of  this  variety  of  the 
Brazilian  C.  punctatum  were  shown,  and  splendens 
may  be  accounted  one  of  the  brightest  Orchids  in 
cultiv.ation.  The  large  spikes  are  crowded  with 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  beautifully  coloured,  and, 
as  in  the  type,  the  bracts  at  the  foot  of  each  bunch 
are  coloured  in  a  similar  way — rich  greenish  yel- 
low, barred  with  chestnut-crimson.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  very  brilliant,  the  sepals  olive- 
green,  barred  and  blotched  thickly  with  chestnut, 
the  petals  clear  golden-yellow,  the  lip  of  bright 
shades,  the  side  lobes  almost  scarlet  and  the  front 
lobes  bright  yellow,  with  a  broad  margin  of  crim- 
son, while  around  the  crest  appears  a  sufltusion  of  a 
similar  tone.  When  well  grown,  as  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  effect  of  the  heavy  spikes  of  bloom  is 
very  rich.  This  variety  preserves  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  type,  but  is  in  every  way 
finer.     From  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House. 
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Odontoglossum  hybeidum  (Crawshay's  var.). 
— This  may  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  beautiful 
Odontoglossums,  nnd  seems  to  have  much  of  the 
character  of  0.  AndersoniaDum.  The  raceme  bore 
fix  flowers,  each  of  fine  shape  and  bold  rich  colour- 
ino',  the  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  betokening  a 
vigorous  constitution.  The  sepals,  petals  and  lip 
are  white,  heavily  blotched  with  chfstnut-brown 
and  flushed  with  rose,  the  crest  vellow.  It  is  a 
distinct  and  handsome  form,  one  of  the  brightest 
that  we  have  seen,  although  the  number  of  spotted 
Odontoglossums  is  very  great.  From  Mr.  De  B. 
Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

A  large  and  interesting  group  was  that  shown 
by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Hollo- 
way.  The  Orchids  shown  were  many  in  number, 
conspicuous  beirg  the  several  kinds  of  Cypripe- 
diums,  C.  Morganise  e.'pecially,  which  is  always 
grown  well  by  this  firm.  Other  species  or  forms 
noted  were  C.  grande,  the  bold,  richly  coloured  C. 
Harrisianum  superbum,  C.  caudatum,  and  many 
others — an  intere.'^tirg  exhibit  of  Lady's  Slippers. 
Odontoglossum  triumphans  was  shown  in  fine  cha- 
racter; also  a  number  of  D^nHrobiums,  as  the 
pretty  yellow  D.  lutecium,  D.  Findleyanum,  D. 
Wardianuni,  and  D.  chrysodiscus,  which  has  white 
flowers  touched  with  delicate  rose.  This  fine  group 
also  contained  specimens  of  the  briglitly  coloured 
Leptotes  bicolor,  Angrsecum  Sanderianum,  Phaius 
Wallichi,  Ada  aurantiaca,  Vanda  teres  alba,  which 
has  a  rosy  lip,  and  Per.catorea  Dayana,  which  has 
thick,  fleshy,  creamy  white  flowers,  the  segments 
tipped  with  crimson-brown,  the  lip  of  a  similar 
tone  in  front.  The  foregoing  were  the  chief  kinds 
represented  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  H.  Low 
and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  sent  a  fine  group  of  Or- 
chids, in  which  the  Cypripedium  was  a.  leading 
feature.  Many  species  .and  varieties  were  shown, 
and  weaKso  made  note  of  the  yellow-flowered  Den- 
drobium,  a  species  from  Moulmein,  free  in  growth 
and  bloom,  and  very  pleasing  when  shown  well. 
Excellent,  too,  were  Odontoglossum  Roezli,  Phala;- 
nopsids  and  Cattleyas  in  variety,  Angr^cum  San- 
derianum, Oncidium  sarcodes,  and  many  other 
plants  (silver  Banksian  medal).  A  group  was  also 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  L  Lewis  and  Co.,  South- 
gate,  Dendrobium  Jamesianum  being  well  re- 
presented. A  note  was  made  also  of  Cattleyas, 
Ada  aurantiaca,  Odontoglossum  Ruckerianum, 
richly  spotted,  and  the  bright  rose-coloured  Masde- 
vallia  Lindeni.  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  and  Clapham, 
had  Cattleya  gig.is,  the  flowers  of  fine  colouring  ; 
whilst  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Swanley,  Kent, 
had  Cypripedium  grande  atratum,  a  hybrid  between 
C.  Roezli  and  C.  caudatum  roseum,  the  flowers 
possessing  much  beauty.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co., 
St.  Albans,  showed  Odontoglossum  selwoodense,  a 
pretty  type,  the  flowers  yellow,  barred  with  chest- 
nut-brown ;  Cattleya  Schofieldiana,  sepals  and 
petals  yellowish  green,  the  lip  reticulated  with 
rose-purple  on  a  white  ground  ;  C.  Schrccderre  and 
Odontoglossum  Kranzlini,  a  bright  type,  the  flowers 
yellow  barred  with  chestnut-brown.  Interesting 
hybrids  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea  ;  Cypripedium  Elymene  is  a  hybrid  between 
C.  caudatum  Wallisi  and  C.  caricinum,  the  flowers 
very  pale  in  colour;  C.  melanthus,  a  cross  between  C. 
Stonei  and  C.  Hookera;,  is  an  interesting  hybrid, 
and  a  note  may  be  made  of  Cymbidium  eburneo- 
Lowianum,  which  has  a  strikingly  distinct  flower  of 
quite  a  buff  colour,  the  lip  white,  the  margin  crim- 
son-brown. Mr.  Burberry  had  Cattleya  Trianje 
pallida  in  fine  condition,  the  flowers  very  large, 
white,  just  touched  with  lilac-rose.  The  Rev.  E. 
Handley,  Bath,  had  C.  Lawrenceana  ornata,  the 
flowers  very  richly  coloured,  rose-pnrple,  the  lip  of 
an  intense  shade,  rich  and  decided  ;  also  Odonto- 
glossum Andersonianum.  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House 
Gardens,  had  a  fine  specimen  of  Miltonia  stellala, 
which  is  synonymous  with  M.  flavescens  ;  it  bore 
about  twelve  spikes,  the  flowers  pale  yellow  or 
creamy  white,  the  upper  half  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  barred  with  chestnut-brown. 
Ploral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to — 

SArEACENi.4.  Mandaiana.— A  very  fine  form, 
the  pitchers  bDld  and  tail,  and  of  a  very  charming 


colour,  light  green,  mottled  in  the  upper  portion, 
also  the  lid  with  silvery  white,  the  base  of  the 
latter  of  quite  a  brownish  hue.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  note  by  all  who  care  for  this  class  of  plants, 
and  thoroughly  deserved  the  award  given.  From 
Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Swanley. 

BOUGAINVILLEA  SPECTABILIS. — This  is  a  beau- 
tiful climber,  the  flowers  large  and  of  a  brilliant 
purple-rose  colour,  peculiarly  rich  and  telling. 
From  Captain  Oldfield,  W'inchfield,  Hants. 

Azalea  Antuony  Kostee. — This  was  one  of 
the  finest  things  at  the  meeting.  It  is  a  splendid 
type,  a  form  evidently  of  A.  mollis,  of  which  there 
are  many  hybrid  forms.  The  specimen  shown  was 
a  mass  of  bloom,  and  the  flowers  individually  are 
of  large  size,  over  2  inches  across,  the  petals 
broad,  robust  and  of  a  brilliant  orange-jellow 
shade,  shot  with  rose.  It  is  a  useful  plant  for 
floweiing  early  under  glass  and  is  in  every  way  a 
superb  type,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  remarkably 
free.  A  group  of  it  in  the  garden,  backed  with 
deep  green  lea'age,  would  make  an  interesting 
picture,  but  for  indoors  it  is  of  value.  From  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Son,  Berkhamsted. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following:  — 

Eucharis  Lowi.— A  very  distinct  and  remark- 
ably interesting  foim,  a  species  we  shouM  think. 
The  leaf  has  a  somewhat  lengthy  stem,  and  the 
flowers  are  quite  different  from  those  of  E. 
amazonica,  although  quite  as  pure,  fragrant  and 
bold.  The  segments  are  distinctly  arranged,  the 
outer  three  rather  narrower  than  the  inuer  trio 
and  the  margins  curl  over  a  little,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently to  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  flower; 
the  inner  segments  are  broad  and  give  to  the  flower 
a  semi-double  aspect,  whilst  the  cup  is  light  green 
on  the  inside — a  delicate  contrast.  We  know  little 
of  this  Eucharis  as  yet,  but  it  has  every  appear- 
ance of  becoming  a  thoroughly  good  garden  plant, 
robust,  free  and  remarkably  distinct — a  point  of 
no  small  importance.  From  Messrs.  H.  Low  and 
Co.,  Upper  Clapton. 

Carnation  Princess  May.— It  appears  that 
Mr.  Smith  is  growing  and  raising  other  than 
border  varieties.  A  small  group  of  seedling  Mal- 
maison  Carnations  was  shown  and  this  variety 
selected  for  award.  The  plant  is  very  strong  in 
growth,  free  flowering,  and  bears  large  bright 
scarlet-crimson  flower.'',  broad,  full,  and  with  an 
exceptionally  fine  petal,  whilst  the  fragrance  is 
deliciously  sweet.  In  raising  up  a  race  of  new 
Malmaison  Carnations,  the  hybridist  in  this  case 
has  gained  maiked  success,  the  plants  strong  in 
habit  and  free-flowering,  while  fragrance  is  a  cha- 
racteristic trait.  We  hope  that  many  more  good 
things  will  come  from  this  garden.  From  Mr. 
Martin  Smith,  Hayes  Common,  Beckenham. 

Iris  saabi  kazarensis. — This  belongs  to  the 
Oncocyclus  group.  A  valuable  description  of  this 
species  is  given  in  The  Garden,  February  18, 
1893,  p.  132,  and  the  form  named  nazarensis  is 
very  charming.  The  '.alls  are  about  li  inches 
acros.s,  greyish  white,  thickly  spotted  with  crim- 
son, the  base  of  a  deep  velvety  shade — a  lovely 
colour.  The  standards  are  almost  white,  but  with 
a  distinct  tinge  of  lilac — a  delicately  coloured  and 
pleasing  form.  Shown  by  Mr.  T.  "S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Tree  Carnation  Uriah  Pike. — A  large  group 
of  well-grown  plants  of  this  variety  was  shown. 
The  growth  is  unusually  vigorous  and  free,  the 
flowers  produced  in  profusion  and  of  very  fine 
colour,  also  sweetly  scented,  quite  a  strong  clove 
fragrance.  It  is  much  like  the  old  Clove,  the 
colour  deep  crimson,  petals  broad,  and  forming 
a  full  handsome  flower.  We  should  think  that  it 
has  the  attributes  of  a  first-class  variety — strong 
constitution,  freedom,  richness  of  colour,  and 
scent.  A  silver  medal  was  also  awarded  to  the 
group.  From  Mr.  May,  The  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton. 

Canna  Progression.— This  is  another  beautiful 
French  variety,  dwarf,  very  free-flowering,  and 
bearing  blooms  of  great  beauty  ;  the  petals  are 
broad,  robust,  and  splendidly  coloured,  rich  orange- 
yellow,  barred  and  spotted  with  carmine.  It  is  a 
welcome  addition  to   the  list  of    dwarf-growing 


French  Cannas.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

Pyrus  cardinalis. — This  is  a  garden  form  of 
the  well-known  P.  japonic^.  It  is  a  splendid  va- 
riety, the  flowers  large,  well  shaped,  and  brilliant 
crimson  in  colour,  tar  more  so  than  those  of  the 
type.  A  group  of  it  would  make  a  fine  feature  in  the 
garden,  as  it  is  the  best  of  all  varieties  for  size  of 
flowerand  brilliiincy  of  colouiing.  From  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  Knaphill,  Woking. 

Daffodils  made  a  great  show.  The  h.all  was  in  a 
large  measure  occupied  with  them,  but  the  large 
displays  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
and  other  firms  are  always  interesting.  The  Nar- 
cissi from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  comprised  a  col- 
lection of  the  several  sections  into  which  the 
family  is  split  up,  B.^rri,  Burbidgti,  and  so  forth. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  kinds  was  Barri  Sen- 
sation, the  cup  margined  with  clear  bright  orange- 
scarlet  ;  also  C.  J.  Backhouse,  in  which  also  the 
cup  is  enriched  with  orange-scarlet.  This  type  is 
in  good  colour  this  year,  and  shown  boldly,  as  on 
this  occasion,  appears  to  advantage.  Splendid 
blooms  of  the  trumpet  Glory  of  Leyden  were  in  the 
collection,  measuring  no  less  than  5  inches  acros.=, 
the  segments  pale  yellow,  and  the  trumpet  of  a 
bright  self  shade  ;  it  is  a  noble  flower.  Gloria 
Mundi,  yellow  cup,  brilliant  orange  ;  Shiikespeare, 
pale  yellow  perianth,  but  deeper  coloured  trumpet; 
and  Incomparabilis  Queen  Sophia,  a  bold,  hand- 
some variety,  were  also  shown.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  more  interesting,  but  the  collection  com- 
prised all  leading  kinds,  also  early  Tulips  and  a 
few  hardy  plants  in  bloom  at  this  sfason.  A  silver- 
gilt  meilal  was  awarded  for  the  Daffodils  and  a 
bronze  Banksian  for  the  Tulips.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
had  an  interesting  display  of  Daffodils,  as  Em- 
press, Sir  Wat  kin,  maximus.  Countess  of  Annes'ey, 
Golden  Spur,  obvallaris,  &c.,  besides  the  brilliantly 
coloured  Tulipa  BoLssieri,  Iris  atro-purpurea,  rich 
chocolate-brown,  I.  Helensc,  purple-rose,  and  the 
deep -coloured  Muscari  atlanticum  (silver-gilt 
medal).  A  group  of  Narcissi  came  from  Messrs. 
E.  D.  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  the  flowers  representing 
many  varieties,  while  hardy  plants,  as  the  Ery- 
throniums, tufted  Pansies.Heucherasanguinea,  and 
Primulas  of  several  kinds,  were  also  represented. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  bunches 
of  double  Daffodils  and  an  interesting  series  of 
crosses.  Seedling  Daffodds  came  also  from 
Mr.  J.  Mellender,  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop, 
but  the  most  interesting  collection  was  that 
from  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Appleshaw, 
.\ndover.  N.  Ajax  crossed  with  N.  poeticus  gave 
a  flower  very  near  to  N.  Nelsori.  Sol  is  a  fine 
trumpet  kind,  lar^e  and  finely  coloured,  a  bold, 
handsome  type.  Firefly  is  a  pleasing  hybrid  for 
its  form,  the  flowers  neat,  shapely,  and  white,  with 
a  bright  orange-scarlet  cup.  Evidently  it  has 
poeticus  blood  in  it.  Flowers  residting  also  from 
such  crosses  as  N.  Ajax  and  N.  triandrus,  N.  Ajax 
and  N.  poeticus  poetarura,  and  the  white  Ajax 
and  poeticus  to  show  origin  of  Leedsi,  were  also 
exhibited.  N.  Horsfieldi  K  N.  poeticus  gave  a 
flower  shorter  in  the  trumpet  than  the  Ajax 
parent.  The  Rev.  X.  J.  Miller  also  exhibited  Daffo- 
dils. A  pleasing  display  of  h.ardy  flowers,  well  set  up 
with  bits  of  sandstone  between  to  give  a  natural 
effect,  was  made  by  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Company,  Millmead,  Guildford.  Primulas  in 
variety,  Sa.Kifraga  longifolia  vera,  Alyssum  pyre- 
naicum.  Gentians,  Polygala  ChamKbuxus  purpurea, 
and  the  charming  Rhododendron  Chamscistus, 
were  exhibited  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  had  a  fine  group,  comprising  standard  plants, 
a  sheet  of  bloom,  of  Genista  pra;cox  and  Cytisus 
scoparius  Andreanus,  also  hardy  plants  in  variety. 
Brooms  grown  thus  are  of  much  value  for  decora- 
tion (silver  medal).  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  had  a  large  collection  of  Wallflowers,  as 
Golden  Tom  Thumb,  Dwarf  Maroon,  very  deep  in 
colour,  and  the  double  yellow  Cheiri  luteus  plcnus, 
besides  Primrose  Harbinger,  pure  white  with  yellow 
centre. 

The  exhibits  of  hardy  things  were  numerous. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
collection  of  varieties  of  Cydonia  (Pyrus)  ja- 
ponica    from    Messrs.    James    Veitch    and    Sons, 
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Chelsea,  as  rosea,  rose  ;  atro-purpnrea,  deep  crim- 
BOn,  very  rich ;  alba,  white,  tinted  with  rose ; 
Maulei,  smothered  with  its  orange-scarlet  flowers 
— a  fine  introduction,  more  slender  in  growth  than 
C.  japonica,  but  blooms  in  greater  profusion — and 
C.  Moerloosei,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given 
in  The  Garden,  June  29,  1,S',I1.  A  coloured  plate 
was  given  of  C.  japonica  alba  and  pink  var.  in 
The  Gakdex  of  August  s,  isitl.  The  same  firm 
also  had  Waterer's  Cherry,  Andromeda  speciosa  cas- 
sin^folia,  and  the  white-flowered  Eurybia  Gunni 
(silver  medal).  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park 
Gardens,  Guildford,  showed  flowering  shoots 
of  Philadelphus  inodorus  grandiflorus  and  Salvia 
gesneriie flora.  A  group  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  (Fon- 
tin's  variety),  or  "Convallaria  majilis  grandiflora, 
to  give  its  fall  title,  came  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Morse, 
The  Nurseries,  Epsom.  This  is  a  remarkably  fine 
form  when  well  grown,  the  bells  larger,  of  the  purest 
white,  and  very  sweet.  It  is  robust  in  every  way. 
We  have  had  occasion  before  to  refer  to  it.  Mr. 
Douglas  e.\hibited  Auricula  Marmion.  a  grey-edged 
variety  of  much  value,  and  from  the  Wisley  gar- 
den of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  came  flowers  of  the 
Gentianella  (Gentiana  acaulis),  the  colours  varied 
and  very  pretty,  especially  the  pale  shades. 

Roses  were  shown  well.  Two  boxes  of  splendid 
blooms  of  various  kinds  came  from  Mr.  Frank 
Cant,  Braiswick,  Colchester.  The  flowers  were  of 
fine  character,  and  included  amongst  others  Au- 
guste  Rigot.-ird,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  The  Bride, 
Niphetos,  Her  Majesty,  Suzanne  Mirie  Rodo- 
canachi,  Violette  Bouyer,  and  Ethel  Brownlow, 
very  fine.  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son  had  specimens 
of  Polyantha  Rose=,  such  as  Anne  Marie  de  Mon- 
travel,  Perle  d'Or,  Ma  Paquerette,  Gloire  des  Poly- 
antha (silver  medal).  A  similar  award  went  to  Mr. 
P.  Perry,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Tucker,  Middleton 
Hall,  Brentwood,  Essex,  for  a  group  of  pot  Roses, 
well  grown  and  comprising  leading  kinds.  Stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  shown  largely,  and 
several  fine  groups  were  put  up  by  well-known 
firms.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  display.  It  comprised  Lilacs  in  pots, 
the  deep  blue  Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  Azaleas, 
Clivias,  Caladiums,  and  other  indoor  plants  in 
beauty  at  this  season.  It  is  not  often  one  sees  a 
better  variety  of  things.  A  similar  award  went  to 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  for  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection.  Cytisus  Andreanus  was 
largely  represented,  also  Staphylea  colchica,  the 
deeply  coloured  Genista  atleana,  Correa  cardinalis, 
Boronia  elatior,  B.  heterophylla,  Pimelea  spec- 
tabilis,  &.C.,  a  very  interesting  group,  in  which  each 
flower  was  shown  in  quantity.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate,  were  given  a  silver  medal 
for  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  plants,  com- 
prising Erica  perspicua  erecta,  varieties  of  E. 
ventricosa,  Mignonette  Cutbush's  Crimson  Giant, 
a  very  fine  variety  ;  Leschenaultia  biloba  major, 
Pjeonies  and  Azaleas.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  had  a  well-arranged  group, 
including  a  large  plant  of  Rhododendron  McNabi- 
annm,  the  flowers  white,  tinged  with  rose ;  R. 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  the  flowers  large  and 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  rose  also ;  Amaryllises  in 
variety,  Clivias,  Azalea=,  Staphylea  colchica,  &c. 
(silver  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  had  Ericas  and 
other  miscellaneous  plants  (bronze  medal)  ;  whilst 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Peckham  Rye, 
had  a  large  group  of  Cycads  (bronze  medal). 
Peize.s  for  Daffodils. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  Daffodils.  For  a  collec- 
tion, the  premier  award  went  to  the  Rev.  Euo-^ne 
Bourne,  Dunston  A'icarage,  Lincoln.  The  flowers 
were  satisfactory  and  comprised  a  great  variety  of 
kinds.  Mr.  Kingimill,  Bushey  Heath,  was  second. 
the  Rev.  G.  P  Havdon,  Hatfield  Vicarage,  Don- 
caster,  third ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Melles,  Sewardstone 
Lodge,  Cliicgford,  fourth.  The  Rev.  Eugene 
Bourne  was  first  also  for  nine  varieties,  the  flowers 
unusually  fine,  and  comprising  incomparabilis  Lul- 
worth,  maximus,  J,  B.  M.  Camm,  incomparabilis  C. 
J.  Backhouse,  Empress  and  Glory  of  Leyden,  all  in 
excellent  character.  Mr.  Kingsmill  was  second. 
For  six  varieties,  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon  was  firstj 


showing  Horsfieldi,  Sir  Watkin,  capax.  Emperor 
and  B.uri  conspicuus ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Melles  being 
second. 

Fruit  Committee. 
There  were  some  interesting  exhibits  before  this 
committee,  consisting  of  Apples  in  quantity,  with 
good  collections  of  Strawberries  and  vegetables. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Apple  Jacquix,  a  very  solid  fruit.above  medium 
size,  and  somewhat  resembling  Golden  Spire.  It  is 
conical  and  slightly  ribbed,  with  a  bright  golden 
colour  and  a  brisk  flavour.  It  is  a  grand  keeper, 
and  is  stated  to  be  a  good  cropping  variety.  From 
Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son. 

Lettuce  Veitcii's  Golden  Queen,  a  very  dis- 
tinct variety  of  a  light  green  colour,  the  growth 
being  dwarf  and  compact  and  the  heart  solid.  It 
is  an  excellent  Lettuce  for  early  sowing,  as  it  soon 
hearts,  and  being  of  a  golden  colour,  every  portion 
presents  a  blanched  appearance.  This  was  sown 
in  January  and  grown  in  cold  frames,  thus  showing 
its  value  as  a  forcing  variety.  From  Mr.  T.  W.  B  Jiid, 
Elstead  House  Gardens,  Godalming. 

A  collection  of  fruit  was  sent  from  Syon  House 
by  Mr.  Wythes,  comprising  New  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  well  finished,  St.  John's  Fig,  and  a  capital 
lot  of  Strawberries,  the  variety  being  a  dwarf  Keens' 
Seedling.  Mr.  Wjthes  also  sent  twelve  dishes  of 
vegetables  of  great  merit  for  the  time  of  year,  the 
varieties  staged  being  Asparagus,  Seakale  (very 
fine),  Sharpe's  Victor  Potato,  Syon  House  Beans, 
Cucumbers,  Veitch's  dwarf  Kale,  Lyon  Leek, 
Ellam's  Cabbage,  Victoria  Spinach,  Cattell's  Eclipse 
Broccoli  and  Veitch's  Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli. 
These  were  nicely  staged  and  made  a  pleasing  ex- 
hibit (silver  Banksian  medal).  A  dish  of  Vegetable 
Marrows  (a  new  variety)  was  sent  by  Mr.  Leach, 
Albury  Park,  Guildford.  The  seed  was  sown  on 
January  22,  and  the  Marrows  were  ready  for  use  in 
the  first  week  in  April.  Mr.  T.  Lixton,  Bedford, 
sent  nine  plants  in  pots,  laden  with  fruit,  of  his 
new  Strawberry,  Royal  Sovereign.  This  kind  was 
certificated  last  year  and  now  received  a  cultural 
commendation,  tlie  committee  thinking  very  highly 
of  it  as  a  forcing  variety.  From  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  gardens  was  sent  a  small  collec- 
tion of  well-grown  Apples.  These  had  been  grown 
in  pots.  Mr.  Barron  sent  them  to  show  how  well 
Apples  will  keep  when  grown  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection.  The  kinds  sent  embraced  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Galloway  Pippin,  Hoary  Morning  and  Lane's  Prince 
Albert.  From  Messrs.  Lane.  Berkhamsted,  was 
sent  a  nice  lot  of  Prince  Albert  Apple  to  show  its 
good  keeping  qualities.  The  flesh  was  very  firm 
and  the  flavour  excellent.  From  the  s.ime  source 
was  sent  a  new  seedling  Apple  named  St.  John. 
This  the  committee  desired  to  see  again  later  to 
test  its  keeping  qualities.  Mr.  Woodward,  Barham 
Court,  Maidstone,  sent  a  new  seedling  Apple  of 
nice  appearance,  but  over-ripe.  From  Mr.  W. 
Divers,  Wierton  House,  Maidstone,  came  fifteen 
dishes  of  Apples,  chiefly  dessert  kinds  ;  these  were 
past  their  best. 

The  lecture  announced  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Im 
Thurm  was  unavoidably  postponed.  The  secretary 
said  he  much  regretted  Mr.  Im  Thurm's  absence, 
and  he  proposed  to  read  a  paper  on  the  Citron 
sent  to  the  scientific  committee  by  Dr.  Bonavia, 
who  had  gone  into  the  history  of  this  fruit  at 
great  length.  At  the  commencement  he  stated 
the  Citron  was  one  of  the  oldest  fruits  known, 
having  been  grown  many  centuries  ago  in  Egypt, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  medicinal  properties. 
He  name!  various  works  where  the  fruit  was 
flgured,  and  gave  a  list  of  writers  who  had  spoken 
of  this  fruit  and  its  uses  in  their  works.  Five 
centuries  ago  it  was  established  in  Italy,  and 
later  it  was  found  in  quantity  in  Persia  and  Greece, 
and  was  now  grown  largely  in  the  countries 
named.  In  India  there  are  various  types,  and 
in  China  there  are  many  traditions  of  the  uses 
of  the  Citron,  but  one  he  could  vouch  for,  and  that 
was  the  value  of  the  fruit  in  bad  cases  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  as  he  himself  had  s3en  its  good 


effects  in  such  cases.  The  writer  also  mentioned 
its  use  in  various  forms  in  the  East,  and  concluded 
with  a  list  of  countries  in  which  this  fruit  had 
been  found. 

Mr.  Crowley,  who  grows  this  fruit  in  quantity 
under  glass,  gave  his  mode  of  culture.  The  fruit 
when  preserved  either  whole  or  otherwise  he  found 
useful.  The  trees  never  failed  to  bear  freely,  and 
the  culture  was  very  simple.  Hi  hal  grown  the 
Citron  for  a  long  time  with  much  success,  and 
thought  such  a  useful  fruit  should  be  more  widely 
cultivated. 

Sir  J.  Llewellyn  aided  a  few  words  as  to  the 
growth  of  this  fruit  in  Glamorganshire,  and 
mentioned  how  the  varieties  of  Citrons  and 
Oranges  came  to  be  grown  there. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and   Pro- 

Hdont  Society.— The  monthlv  meetiu?  of  this  soc.ety 
was  held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel  on  Monday  evenmg 
last.  Five  neiv  members  were  elected  and  three  others 
nominated.  Mr.  S.  M.  Se?ar  became  an  honorary 
member.     Only  two  members  are  on  tha  sick  fund. 

Ornithogalum  arabieum.— Could  any  reader 
of  The  G.^RDEM  gire  advice  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  in  pots,  as  I  have  tried  it  twicq  and  failed  ?  The 
first  time  the  balbs  remained  sound  for  two  yeara,  bat 
gave  no  signs  of  growth,  either  leaf  or  root,  and  they 
eventually  decayed.  As  to  the  second  lot  tried,  they 
have  partly  done  the  same  thing,  and  pirtly  made  a  very 
weak  spindly  growth,  but  not  enou.!h  to  warrant  any 
bloom  this  year.  I  may  fay  that  a  neiglibounug  gar- 
dener foim'd  the  same  thing  hapocu  with  the  bulbs 
plan'ed  out  in  theopen.— J.  R.,  H'f.sf  Surrexj. 

Death  of  Mr.  "W.  R.  M'Kelvie.— We  regret 
to  record  the  death,  on  the  2nd  inst.  of  Mr.  WiUiam 
Ross  M'Kelvie,  superintendent  of  public  parks  and 
cemeteries  iu  Dundee.  The  deeeise,l  had  held  the 
appointment  since  1863. 


Spring  flo-wers  at  Dropmore.— Early  spring 
flowers  were  pretty  when  we  were  at  Dropmore  a 
few  days  ago.  P'rimroses  in  variety,  the  colours 
decided  and  varied,  are  largely  used,  especially  a 
soft  lilac  kind,  and  the  beds  are  edged  with  Au- 
brietias,  which  make  a  charming  margin,  better 
far  than  any  kind  of  fancy  edging.  Dog's-tooth 
Violets,  the  several  forms  of  Wind  flower  and  Nar- 
cissi colour  the  ground.  The  variel y  named  odorus 
rugulosus  was  noteworthy.  It  is  graceful  ingrowth 
and  the  flowers  are  rich  yellow.  The  Rhododen- 
drons are  coming  into  bloom,  and  forms  of  R. 
arboreum  and  R.  Nobleanum  have  been  gay  for 
some  little  time  past,  but  it  is  not  until  the  masses 
of  Azaleas  and  the  bulk  of  the  Rhododendrons  are 
in  full  beauty  that  Dropmore  is  seen  at  its  best. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— Although 
somewhat  colder,  the  same  type  of  weather,  which 
has  now  prevailed  for  over  six  weeks,  still  holds. 
During  this  period  there  have  been  only  four  days 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  day- 
time has  been  below  the  average  for  the  time  of  year. 
The  nights,  on  the  other  hand,  have  proved  mostly 
cold,  but  the  air  being  remarkably  dry,  but  little, 
if  any,  injury  has  been  done  to  vegetation.  The 
temperature  of  the  soil  at  2  feet  deep  now  stands 
at  50°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  at  52°,  showing  a  rise  of 
i°  at  both  depths  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent month.  No  rain  whatever  has  fallen  here  for 
four  weeks,  and  less  than  half  an  inch  since  Feb- 
ruary. For  over  ten  days  no  water  at  all  has  come 
through  the  2h  feet  of  soil  in  either  of  my  percola- 
tion gauges.  During  the  last  five  weeks  the  record 
of  bright  sunshine  has  bien  very  remarkable,  on 
only  four  days  falling  below  six  liours  and  on  six 
days  exceeiling  ten  hours.  For  more  than  ten 
days  the  wind  has  come  entirely  from  soma  point 
between  north  and  south-east.  —  E.  M.,  Jierk- 
hamsted. 


Names  of  plants.— f.  Hand.—i,  Kerria  ja- 
pon-  ca  fl .  -pi. ;  please  send  fresh  specimeua  of  the  others. 
if.  Burnetj. — Eupatorium  riparium. 

Names  of  fruit.— 0.  Jackson.— Spple  not  re- 
cognised. 
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THE  CLIMATIC  INFLUENCE  OF  FORESTS. 
While  writers  on  forestry  and  friends  of  the 
forestry  movement  have  been  advocating  reform 
n  the  public  treatment  of  forests  on  the  ground  of 
their  conjectured  climatic  importance,  a  tho- 
rough investigation  of  the  question  has  been  made 
in  Europe,  where  well-established  forest  adminis- 
trations rendered  possible  such  work  on  an  exten- 
sive scale— such  a  scale  as  is  necessary  for  conclu- 
sive results.  The  question  of  practical  importance 
is  not  so  much  as  to  the  effects  of  the  forest  upon 
the  general  climate,  but  as  to  the  local  modifica- 
tion of  climatic  conditions  produced  thereby.  We 
are  not  concerned  as  to  whether  the  total  rainfall 
oyer  the  Continent  is  increased,  but  whether  the 
distribution  of  precipitation  in  time  and  quantity 
over  and  near  a  forest  area  is  influenced  by  its 
existence  ;  whether  we  or  our  crops  feel  its  absence 
or  presence  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  We 
can  readily  understand  that  an  efiEect  upon  climate 
(if  any)  must  be  due  in  the  first  place  to  the 
mechanical  obstruction  which  the  fore-t  cover 
presents  to  the  passage  of  air  currents  and  to  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  soil ;  that  it  must 
result  from  a  difference  in  insolation  and  con- 
sequent differences  in  temperature  and  evaporation 
over  forest  and  field  ;  and  that  this  influence  can 
become  appreciable  only  when  large  enough  air 
columns  of  different  characters  are  opposed  to 
each  other  capable  of  producing  local  currents  of 
air  which  may  intercommunicate  the  character- 
istics of  one  area  to  the  other,  or  of  changing  the 
character  of  passing  air  currents.  The  size  and 
character  of  forest  growth,  its  density,  height, 
situation  and  composition  are  much  more  impor- 
tant in  determining  its  influence  than  has  been 
hitherto  supposed.  It  is  not  trees,  but  masses  of 
foliage  which  may  be  effective. 

The  most  important  contributions  towards  a 
solution  of  the  question  of  climatic  forest  in- 
fluences are  the  observations  at  three  sets  of  forest 
meteorological  stations,  established  in  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  Austria  The  systems,  made  up  of 
double  stations,  one  within,  the  other  without,  the 
forest,  but  under  similar  conditions  otherwise,  can- 
not finally  decide  the  question  of  the  climatic  in- 
fluence of  the  forest,  but  they  may  furnish  pre- 
liminary data  in  establishing  the  differences  be- 
tween meteorological  conditions  in  the  forest  and 
in  the  open,  from  which  finally  the  reaction  of  one 
upon  the  other  may  be  deduced  with  the  aid  of 
additional  observations  in  radial  stations,  such  as 
have  been  more  recently  established  in  Austria. 

The  observations  in  the  forest  meteorological  sta- 
tions of  the  canton  Berne,  lately  published,  com- 
prise nineteen  years  at  three  sets  of  stations,  the 
longest  systematic  series  of  observations  so  far  re- 
corded. Only  the  temperature  observations  of  air, 
soil  and  tree  interior  are  so  far  published,  with 
results  which  permit  of  the  following  conclusions : 
The  air  temperatures  taken  3  metres  above  ground 
are  found  in  the  forest  lower  for  mean  annual  as 
well  as  mean  monthly,  except  during  the  winter 
months.  The  difference  is  greater  at  4  p.m.  (time  of 
daily  maximum)  than  at  9  a.m.,  and  increases  as 
the  season  temperature  increases,  reaching  its 
maximum  in  July,  then  decreasing  towards  autumn ; 
in  winter  the  air  temperature  in  the  woods  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  open,  or,  at  least,  only  slightly 
warmer.  The  evergreen  forest  seems  to  exert 
greater  cooling  influence  than  the  Beech  woods. 
Altogether,  the  range  of  temperatures  through  the 
3  ear  is  from  2 §°  to  3°  Fahrenheit  greater  in  the 
open.  The  soil-surface  in  the  open  in  summer  is 
warmer,  in  winter  colder  than  the  air ;  in  the 
forest,  on  the  contrary,  the  surface  temperature  is 
always  lower  than  the  air  temperature,  and  the 
forest  soil  shows  at  all  depths  during  spring,  sum- 
mer and  autumn  lower  temperatures,  but  in  winter 
either  the  same  or  slightly  warmer  than  the  open. 
The  greatest  difference  is  found  at  the  surface,  the 
Spruce  forest  at  Berne  exhibiting  t  he  greatest  cool- 


ing effect  to  the  extent  of  9°  Fahrenheit,  while  the 
warming  effect  in  winter  ranges  only  from  1°  to  2°. 
At  9  a.m.  no  difference  was  found  between  tem- 
peratures breast-high  and  in  the  crown  of  the 
trees,  but  at  4  o'clock  the  crown  shows  higher  tem- 
perature, except  in  winter,  when  it  is  as  cold  as, 
or  colder  than,  the  lower  parts.  The  trees  are 
always  colder  than  the  surrounding  air  and  colder 
than  the  air  in  the  open,  especially  in  summer. 
This  may  be  one  of  the  factors  which  help  to  cool 
the  air  temperature  in  the  forest  and  possibly  in- 
duce condensation  of  moisture-laden  air  currents. 
T"ne  range  of  tree  temperatures  is  smaller  than  that 
of  air  temperatures. 

From  the  observations  at  the  German  stations, 
sixteen  in  number,  which  extend  through  now 
eighteen  years,  the  most  interesting  result  regard- 
ing forest  influence  upon  rainfall  may  be  cited  at 
the  station  of  Lintzel.  This  station  is  situated  in 
the  great  Lueneburg  heath,  a  prairie  like  country, 
which,  during  the  existence  of  the  stations,  has 
been  reforested,  so  that  on  an  area  of  twenty-five 
square  miles  the  following  change  took  place  :  — 


Before  reforctation. 
Field  and  meadow,  12  per  cent. 
Heath        .        .        85        „ 
Forest       .        .         3       „  (old) 


After  reforestation. 
10  per  cent. 
10 
80 


The  reforestation  took  place  at  the  rate  of  1000 
to  1500  acres  a  year  at  first,  afterward  more  slowly, 
until  8O0O  acres  were  under  forest. 

Comparing  the  rainfall  observations  with  those 
from  stations  outside  of  the  forest  conditions,  but 
near  enough  to  be  available  for  comparison,  the 
following  changes  took  place  at  Lintzel.  While  at 
first  the  rainfall  was  only  about  eighty  per  cent,  of 
that  at  the  other  stations,  it  increased  as  fol- 
lows:— 


16S2. 

1883. 

1884. 

1SS5. 

1886. 

I8S7. 

1888. 

81-3 

86-3 

95 -2 

99-8 

100-6 

1037 

103-9 

So  that  finally  it  rose  from  a  deficiency  of  nearly 
twenty  per  cent,  to  an  excess  of  nearly  four  per 
cent. 

The  observations  at  the  Austrian  stations  cover 
a  period  of  eight  years.  These  stations,  of  which 
there  are  three  sets,  are  radial,  that  is  to  say, 
there  are  several  sets  of  instruments  in  the  open  at 
varying  distances  and  in  different  directions  from 
the  forest,  by  which  arrangement,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
not  only  the  difference  of  meteorological  condi- 
tions, but  also  the  influence,  if  any,  of  the  forest 
areas  may  be  determined.  These  observations  are 
especially  valuable  because  they  have  been  taken 
at  various  heights  above  the  soil,  and  therefore 
indicate  the  dift'erences  in  vertical  distribution  of 
these  meteorological  factors  of  temperature  and 
moisture.  Comparing  the  air  temperatures  of 
forest  and  field  at  the  same  height  above  the  soil, 
namely  at  It;  feet,  3ij  feet,  and  48  feet,  we  find  in 
the  daytime  the  same  temperature,  lower  below, 
higher  above  the  crowns  than  at  corresponding 
heights  in  the  open,  while  in  the  night  the  tem- 
perature in  and  above  the  crowns  is  lower.  Yet 
the  differences  are  not  very  great. 

The  absolute  humidity  is  always  greater  in  and 
above  the  forest.  This  excess  is  smallest  towards 
morning  and  reaches  its  maximum  at  noon,  then 
decreases  again.  The  difference  at  noon  is  0-55- 
0G3  inches  with  calm  air.  The  relative  humidity 
at  all  heights  and  at  all  times  is  higher  in  the 
forest,  the  difference  in  calm  weather  at  li;  feet 
reaching  as  high  as  13  to  13i  per  cent,  in  the 
mean  of  observations.  At  48  feet  it  is  less,  yet  in 
the  hours  towards  morning  it  is  stiU  ten  and  nine- 
tenths  per  cent,  greater  than  over  the  open.  In 
regard  to  the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  the  forest  the  relative  humidity  increases 
and  decreases  at  the  same  time  with  the  absolute 
humidity,  while  usually  in  the  field  they  have 
opposite  progressions.  'This  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  forest  is  at  the  same  time  a  source  of 
atmospheric  water  supply  and  of  cooling.  Since  in 
the  open,  the  water  supplies,  under  the  influence 
of  higher  temperatures  and  unchecked  winds,  are 
more  readily  exhausted  or  reduced  to  a  minimum 
where  evaporation  and  transpiration  of    the   soil 


covering  plants  do  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
temperature  increase,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
forest  retains  for  a  longer  time  a  water  supply 
which  is  easily  available. 

The  observation  that  both  absolute  and  relative 
humidity  are  increased  in  the  forest  is  a  new  and 
important  fact,  which  had  not  been  apparent  from 
the  observations  of  the  German  stations  situated 
under  the  influence  of  an  oceanic  (the  Baltic  and 
Atlantic)  climate,  which  is  characterised  by  high 
relative  humidity  and  only  occasional  high  tempe- 
ratures, while  the  Austrian  stations  are  situated 
near  the  region  of  the  pontic  dry  climate.  In  such 
a  climate  the  dry  air  is  capable  of  taking  up  addi- 
tional water  supplies  from  the  forest,  and  since  the 
latter  has  also  a  cooling  effect,  both  absolute  and 
relative  humidity  of  air  currents  passing  it  is  in- 
creased, while  in  the  oceanic  climate  the  absolute 
moisture,  already  high,  cannot  be  increased,  and 
only  the  cooling  effect  of  the  forest  affects  the  re- 
lative humidity.  This  important  difference  in 
general  climatic  conditions  must  be  kept  in  view 
when  discussing  forest  influences.  In  comparing 
forest  and  open  field,  the  kind  of  cover  of  the 
latter  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  During  the 
early  development  of  meadow  growth  and  of  crops, 
while  they  are  green,  they  furnish  by  transpiration 
more  water  to  the  air  than  the  forest.  Since, 
therefore,  during  the  season  the  open  soil  loses 
both  by  evaporation  and  transpiration  more  water 
than  the  shaded  forest  soil,  the  latter  is  able  to 
supply  moisture  when  that  of  the  field  soil  is  ex- 
hausted and  begins  to  absorb  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  especially  when,  with  the  ripening  of 
the  crops,  the  plants  cease  to  transpire  much 
water.  Hence,  the  difference  of  absolute  humidity 
appears  greater  in  the  forest,  especially  in  dry 
seasons. 

The  decrease  in  absolute  humidity  above  the 
forest  crown  must,  of  course,  take  place  at  about 
the  same  ratio  as  above  the  field,  but  altogether 
the  observations  seem  to  show  that  the  enriching 
of  I  he  air  with  moisture  above  a  forest  cover  can 
extend  to  a  considerable  height.  These  conditions 
of  moisture  and  temperature  above  the  forest  lend 
countenance  to  the  claim  that  the  possibility  of 
precipitation  over  large  and  dense  forest  areas 
is  greater  than  over  open  fields. 

It  is  hardly  a  conclusion,  but  at  least  an  impres- 
sion, that  seems  to  come  from  looking  at  results 
already  presented  that,  as  a  climatic  factor,  the 
forest  of  the  plain  is  apparently  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  mountain  forest,  the  more  potent 
meteorological  influences  of  the  mountain  eleva- 
tion obscuring  and  reducing  in  significance  the 
influence  of  their  cover,  while  for  soil  and  water 
conditions  the  mountain  forest  is  of  considerable 
importance. — B.  E.  Fernow,  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  Garden  and  Forest. 
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••  This  1b  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — ShakespeaTt. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SYNONYMS. 

It  is  ratlier  a  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Spaulding's 
complaint  r.liould  bave  followed  an  article  of 
mine,  iu  which  was  explained  one  of  the  causps 
why  (.'hrjsanthonuuiis  are  the  subject  of  such 
confusing  nomenclature.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  not  uncomuiou  to  find  the  French  horti- 
cultural writers  charging  us  with  renaming,  but 
it  is  decidedly  new  for  an  American  one  to  do 
so.  The  instances  quoted  by  Mr.  Spaulding 
are  but  few.  He  might  easily  have  enlarged 
tlie  list,  but  perhaps  preferred  to  cite  only  those 
cases  in  which  he  was  sure  of  the  identity. 
Now  that  American.  French,  and  English  plant 
importers  are  scouring  Japan  for  Chrysanthe- 
nuuu  novelties  through,  as  must  be  the  case, 
different  agents,  there  is  no  means  that  I  can 
see  by  which  the  multiplication  of  synonyms 
can  be  prevented,  while  each  importer  con- 
siders he  has  the  right  to  name  his  introduc- 
tions in  his  own  tongue.  Even  in  Japan 
seedling  Chrysanthemums  cannot  be  produced 
in  such  profusion  as  to  be  wholly  distinct  in 
their  characteristics,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  their  most  popular  exhibi- 
tion flowers  are  as  widely  cultivated  and  in 
as  many  different  growers'  hands  as  Lord 
Alcester,  Empress  of  India  or  Etoile  de  Lyon 
are  here.  When  agents  for  European  or 
American  houses  make  selections  of  either  new 
seedlings  or  attractive  show  flowers,  how  can 
they  be  sure  that  another  firm's  agent  is  not 
doing  or  has  not  dfjue  tlie  same  !  There 
appears  to  be  no  possibility  of  ensuring  it,  and 
so  the  best  of  the  sho  w  1  ilooms  are  selected  and  des- 
patched to  the  firms  these  agents  represent,  with 
the  residt  that  in  a  few  years  time  everybody 
who  has  the  disadvantage  to  have  sent  his 
plants  out  a  season  or  two  behind  someone 
else  is  regarded  as  a  cheat. 

The  mischief  results  from  the  supposed 
right  of  the  importers  to  give  their  own  names 
to  plants  which  already  bear  one  in  the  .Japanese 
vernacular,  but  this  is  a  right  I  am  not 
inclined  to  admit.  An  importer  would  hesi- 
tate before  boldly  renaming  the  new  seed- 
lings of  one  of  his  own  countrymen  or  of  a 
Continental  confrere,  yet,  because  the  plants 
from  Japan  bear  names  incomprehensible  to 
him,  he  does  not  scruple  to  cancel  the  native 
name  and  give  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  plainer 
one.  In  this  Americans  are  no  better  than 
English,  nor  English  than  French.  I  wonder 
how  many  Chrysanthemums  there  are  out  of  the 
enormous  number  that  have  been  imported  from 
Japan  into  the  States  that  bear  the  Japanese 
name.  I  wonder,  too,  how  many  there  are  that 
bear  their  original  appellations  out  of  those  in- 
troduced into  England  and  France  from  the 
same  source.  The  percentage  would  indeed  be 
small,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  Japanese  florist 
is  the  one  who  should  complain  most  loudly. 
To  him  there  may  be  a  wealth  of  meaning  in 
Iri-hi-no-umi,  Fuso-ichi,  Shimoyo  -  no  -  tsuki, 
Yuki-no-kagaribi,  Goku  -  beni  -  taiho,  Shojo- 
nobori,  Tats  •  utagawa,  Shiro  -  yenju  -  kagami, 
Chiyono-kazari,  Shincha-no- tsuyu,  Yamato- 
nidsumi,  Chirimen-kanoko,  Hi-no- tsukasa  and 


Ki-no-ito-giku.  Let  us  fancy  his  vexation  when 
a  splendid  lot  of  new  Chrysanthemums  is  im- 
ported into  his  country  from  England  or  Ame- 
rica bearing  such  names  as  Mr.  John  Smith, 
Pride  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Henry  Brown,  or 
Royal  Aquarium  Favourite,  which  all  turn  out 
to  be  none  other  than  his  own  cherished  seed- 
lings upon  which  he  lovingly  bestowed  some  of 
the  above-mentioned  native  names. 

Of  course,  I  would  hardly  advocate  the  adop- 
tion of  the  native  names  in  the  native  language 
even  when  Romanised,  but  I  do  most  seriously 
urge  the  desirability  of  the  importers  keeping 
as  near  thereto  as  possible.  A  translation  of 
the  original  name  is  not  only  possible,  but  per- 
missible, and  would  be  certain  to  ensure  identity. 
Such  complaints  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Spaulding 
would  then  ho  less  frequently  and  less  justly 
made.  The  English  for  some  of  these  native 
names  at  first  sight  appears  a  little  quaint. 
That,  however,  is  no  real  objection  to  their  use, 
because  many  of  the  names  already  employed 
by  us  are  positively  inelegant,  if  not  actually 
ugly.  The  English  translations  have  the  merit 
of  distinctness,  as  an  example  of  which  I  will 
only  cite  Golden  Sceptre,  Cherry  Grove,  Snow 
on  Pine,  Carmine  Ball,  Golden  Spoon,  Torch  in 
Snow. 

The  real  name  of  Louis  Boehmer  of  hairy 
fame  is  Murasakikiubi,  and  this  is  the  only 
case  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  a  variety 
being  identified  by  the  Japanese.  One  of  these 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Spaulding  is  singularly  un- 
fortunate in  having  been  selected  for  introduc- 
tion into  Western  collections.  Robert  Bottom- 
ley  was  introduced  iuto  America  by  Mr.  Waterer 
about  seven  years  ago  ;  it  also  appeared  in  a 
collecti(in  imported  by  Messrs.  Cannell,  who 
called  it  Lady  Trevor  Lawrence  ;  a  year  later  it 
turned  up  in  another  lot  which  Messrs.  Carter 
had  sent  from  Japan,  and  wa.s  named  Mrs. 
Beale  ;  it  proved  to  be  Jean  de  Lut  sent  out  by 
M.  Boucharlat  several  seasons  later,  and  if  my 
iuformation  is  correct  it  is  also  known  as 
M.  Parent.  Now  these  nurserymen,  I  am 
sure,  quite  honestly  believed  at  the  time  they 
received  it  from  the  East  that  they  were  in  sole 
possession  of  a  new  Chrysanthemum  not  pre- 
viously known  to  the  trade  or  to  our  growers, 
and,  exercising  their  right,  each  gave  the  plant  a 
diflerent  name  with  the  purest  of  motives. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  assume  that  they  are  in  the  minority  ; 
and  now  that  such  extensive  importations  are 
being  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  Chry- 
santhemum growers  will  unquestionably  agree 
with  me  that  the  suggestion  thrown  out  is  a  de- 
sirable one  to  adopt. 

In  some  cases  the  duplication  of  names  is 
done  before  we  get  the  plants,  and  I  believe  that 
the  variety  known  as  Nineveh  and  William 
Tricker  received  both  its  names  before  leaving 
the  States.  Certainly  William  Falconer  (syn. , 
Patrick  Barry)  did,  but  as  this  was  a  sport,  it 
may,'asisfrequentlythe  case, have  sported  in  two 
diflerent  localities  without  the  fact  being  known 
at  the  time.  C.  Hahman  Payne. 


have  been  raised  from  the  Japanese  variety  Thibet, 
and  one  called  Marquise  Gaspard  de  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  is  figured.  They  appear  to  constitute  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  Chrysanthemum  raismg, 
and  have  been  thought  worthy  of  illustration  on 
that  account.  M.  Crozy,  of  Lyons,  is  the  grower. 
-C.H.  P. 


Hairy  Chrysantliemums.  —  The  Heme  de 
'HortimltiiTe  Bi-hjc  et  Ktrann'ire  for  the  current 
month  gives  illustrations  of  two  new  varieties 
belonging  to  this  section.  The  first  is  of  the  Louis 
Boehmer  type,  and  is  called  Fleur  Lyonnaise.  It 
is  described  as  a  large,  full,  slightly  incurved 
flower  of  a  fine  purple-red  colour,  shaded  carmine, 
the  reverse  of  the  petals  bronze,  and  they  are 
covered  with  numerous,  long  silky  hairs.  The 
same  raiser  is  sending  out  an  entirely  new  fection 
of  hairy  varieties  which  are  characterised  by  the 
extreme  fineness  of  the  petals,  which  resemble 
huLcan  hair.    These  latter  hairy  Cbrysantbcmums 


SEASONABLE  CULTURAL  NOTES. 
The  season  is  now  sufliciently  far  advanced  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  clear  idea  as  to  the 
habit  of  growth  of  the  latest  of  English  raised 
seedling  varieties.  Many  of  those  put  into 
commerce  this  year  are  all  that  can  be  desired 
in  this  respect,  although  one  must  expect  to 
find  a  few  that  still  run  up  to  an  inconvenient 
height.  The  habit  of  such  as  W.  Seward,  Alice 
Seward,  and  the  Shrimptou  family,  Mrs. 
Neville,  Princess  Victoria,  The  Tribune,  MifS 
Muriel  Scott,  and  Mme.  Octavie  Mirbeau, 
possibly  not  an  English  raised  seedling,  is  of  a 
decided  character,  dwarf,  and  well  clothed  with 
sturdy  foliage,  the  leaves  having  short  foot- 
stalks-a  desirable  point  when  the  plants  are 
cultivated  with  a  view  to  producing  large  blooms. 
With  the  addition  of  so  many  varieties  of  the 
desired  habit  of  growth,  the  method  of  culture 
so  much  practised  now  will  increase  in  favour, 
but  all  thinking  persons  will  also  cultivate  a 
fair  number  of  bush  plants  with  a  view  "to  pro- 
viding flowers  in  quantity.  Chrysanthemums 
generally  are  looking  remarkably  well  so  far 
this  season,  the  bright  sunny  weather  having 
favoured  the  growth,  especially  where  the 
plants  have  been  situated  so  as  to  escape  the 
biting  easterly  winds.  Some  of  the  earliest 
plants  will  soon  have  to  take  their  chance  out 
of  doors.  If  a  warm,  sunny  spot  is  chosen  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall  and  temporary  pro- 
tection in  the  shape  of  canvas  or  mats  thrown 
over  the  plants  at  night  for  a  week  or  two, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
succeed  in  such  a  position.  The  plants  in- 
tended to  give  large  blooms  now  range  from  0 
inches  to  2  feet  high,  and  are  generally  strong 
in  growth.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  trans- 
ferring them  to  5^inch  pots.  Many  of  them 
are  now  making  their  first  break,  and  need  at- 
tention in  the  manipulation  of  the  additional 
shoots  n^ade  by  the  formation  of  a  flower-bud 
at  the  point  of  growth.  Promptly  remove  the 
bud  and  all  shoots  but  three  of  the  most  pro- 
mising ;  these  are  generally  found  nearest  to 
the  flower- bud.  Place  a  light  stake  to  each 
plant,  to  which  the  new  shoots  should  be 
loosely,  yet  securely  fastened.  ,   ,    ^  . 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  top  the  second  batch 
of  plants  like  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  Mrs.  A.  Hardy, 
Stanstead  White,  Ac.  Where  any  difficulty 
was  found  in  keeping  the  blooms  sufliciently  long 
last  year  when  grown  by  the  usual  method, 
topping  the  main ''shoot  at  this  period  retards 
the  formation  of  the  flower-bud,  that  is,  to  give 
the  finest  blooms  of  these  particular  sorts  when 
a  show  is  to  take  place  about  the  10th  or  l.oth 
of  November.  I  would,  however,  caution  be- 
ginners in  adopting  this  plan  on  too  large  a 
scale,  as  the  weather  experienced  during  the 
season  has  so  much  influence  on  the  progress 
of  the  plants,  especially  after  they  have  been 
topped  The  best  blooms  are  always  produced, 
if  not  at  the  right  time,  by  allowing  the  plants 
to  "row  away  at  will  until  the  first  natural 
break  is  made.  The  soil  for  the  final  potting 
should  be  got  ready,  as  the  plants  will  require 
transferring  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower  in  about  five  weeks,  some  of  them,  per- 
haps earlier.  No  definite  date  can  be  fixed 
when  this  phase  of  their  culture  wiU  need  carry- 
ing out.     It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the   plants 
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to  become  root-bound  in  the  5iinch  pots  while 
waiting  for  a  specified  date  to  begin. 

Some  attention  should  be  paid  to  preparing 
the  compost  for  the  final  pottiug.  Although  the 
soil  is  but  one  detail  in  the  culture,  the  most 
elaborate  mixture  or  the  best  of  soil  might  be 
completely  nullified  by  errors  in  watering  and 
after  management.  The  chief  component  part 
is  good  fibrous  loam,  partly  decayed.  The  turf 
.should  be  cut  just  long  enough  for  the  grass  to 
decay.  Where  the  turf  is  taken  from  the  sur- 
face of  heavy  land,  decayed  leaves,  charcoal, 
wood  ashes  and  horse  droppings  ought  to  be 
freely  used,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  whole 
porous.  Loam  inclined  to  be  sandy  needs 
less  of  these,  although  wood  ashes  is  good  even 
for  that  class  of  soil,  as  it  contains  potash, 
which  Chrysanthemums  require  to  assist  in 
the  solidifying  of  the  wood,  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  produce  well-formed  and 
deeply  built  blooms  of  the  incurved  section. 
Son  deficient  in  nutriment  cannot  command 
success.  Loam  which  has  been  taken  from 
poor  land  needs  assistance,  either  in  the  shape 
of  horse  or  cow  manure  in  quantity,  or  by 
adding  bone  meal,  dissolved  bones  or  any  of 
the  various  chemical  manures  advertised,  applied 
at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to  3  ozs.  to  every  bushel 
of  compost.  Where  bone  meal  or  bones  in  any 
form  is  employed,  it  should  be  added  to  the 
sod  some  time  before  the  plants  are  placed  in 
it.  If  light  loam  is  employed,  cow  manure  is 
good  to  add  to  it  ;  if  the  loam  is  inclined  to  be 
heavy,  horse  manure  prepared  as  for  a  Mush- 
room bed  answers  well.  To  three  parts  of  turf 
add  one  part  of  manure,  half  a  part  of  half- 
decayed  leave.s,  wood  ashes  and  charcoal  at  the 
rate  of  one-si.\th_  part.  Stack  the  whole  in  a 
neat  heap,  jilacing  the  manure  in  layers  between 
( he  turf,  sprinkling  on  the  bones  at  the  same 
time.  The  sand  and  soot  can  be  added  at  pot- 
tmg  time.  If  the  soil  is  quite  devoid  of  cal- 
careous matter,  sprinkle  an  occasional  handful 
of  quicklime  on  the  turf  while  stacking  it. 
Lime  is  not  only  useful  for  the  destruction  of 
worms  in  the  soil,  but  it  is  most  beneficial 
to  the  plants,  assis'^ing  the  growth  to  ripen, 
thus  increasing  the  depth  and  adding  to 
the  budd  of  the  blooms,  especially  in  the  in- 
curved section.  Chrysanthemums  grown  in 
soil  in  which  lime  or  chalk  abounds  may  not 
produce  blooms  so  large  in  width,  but  they 
will  be  much  deeper  although  narrower  in  the 
petals  than  where  this  mineral  does  not  exist 
in  a  natural  state.  Pounded  oyster-shells  supply 
to  an  extent  this  want  in  the  soil  ;  even  then  a 
handful  of  lime  thrown  in  amongst  the  turf  is 
most  beneficial. 

In  the  case  of  new  or  scarce  varieties,  an 
opportunity  will  shortly  occur  to  increase  the 
sbock,  whereby  cuttings  can  be  more  readily 
obtained  next  autuuin.  Early  in  May  the 
plants,  when  growing  in  .5J-inch  pots,  as  they 
b.'come  well  stocked  with  roots  throw  up 
su-kers  from  the  base.  If  these  are  taken  ofl' 
and  inserted  ia  2i-inch  pots  singly,  finally 
shifting  them  into  G-inch  pots  and  restricting 
their  growth  to  one  stem,  they  will  not  only 
produce  one  fairly  large  bloom  each,  but  they 
will  throw  up  many  more  cuttings  next  Decem- 
b3r  than  will  probably  the  older  plants.  A 
little  forethought  ju.st  now  may  be  the  means 
of  providing  abundance  of  cuttings  next  season. 
Plants  put  out  at  the  base  of  walls  at  the  end 
of  February  or  early  in  March,  as  advised, 
are  now  looking  exceptionally  promising  ;  the 
1  ot  san  of  the  past  three  weeks,  having  tho- 
loughly  warmed  the  soil  about  the  roots,  has  in- 
duced a  free  growth  from  the  base.  The  thoots 
thjuld  be  judiciously  thinned  to  prevent  over- 
crowding.    If    the   plants    are   a'-o'.t   a   yard 


apart,  six  or  eight  shoots  to  each  will  be 
ample  for  covering  the  wall,  the  smaller  number 
being  left  on  the  strongest  growing  kinds.  In 
thinning  the  shoots,  due  regard  must  be  paid 
to  the  increased  number  that  will  take  place 
when  the  first  natural  break  occurs. 

Plants  intended  for  large  bushes,  the  cut- 
tings of  which  were  inserted  at  the  usual  time 
along  with  the  principal  stock,  are  making 
satisfactory  progress.  The  top  of  each  was 
taken  out  at  about  4  inches  high  ;  the  addi- 
tional shoots  resulting  from  this  topping  have 
now  advanced  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  more. 
One  more  topping  will  be  suflicient  to  make 
handsome  bushes.  This  ought  to  be  done  at 
once,  so  that  the  future  plants  are  kept  as 
dwarf  as  possible.  "E.  Molyneux. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


^  Polyanthus     Narcissi     on    Grass.  —  The 

Poly^iutlius  Narcissi,  such  as  Grarnl  Monarque  and 
Gloria  Solis,  are  very  heautiful  wbeu  planted  in 
c-Iumps  of  say  half  a  dozen  bulbs  each  ou  Grass.  It  is 
ditticult  to  say  how  many  years  the  same  bulbs  will 
last  m  good  condition  in  the  ground  without  removal 
Some  here  are  now  flowering  for  the  eighth  year 
— E.  il.,  Siciutmore  Park. 

Forma  of  Pyrus  japonica.— I  have  .sent  some 
flowers  of  the  oldPyrus  japonica  and  P.  j.cardinalis  ■ 
they  are  readily  distinguished.  The  latter  is  in  my 
opinion  the  finest  hardy  plant  flowering  at  this 
season  that  I  know.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  its  hardiness  ;  it  has  been  in  bloom  quite  three 
weeks,  and  is  yet  most  beautiful.  I  also  send  a 
piece  of  another  good  one,  Cydonia  Simoni  — 
Anthony  Waterer. 

Odontoglossum   maculatum    anceps.  —  A 

spike  of  this  carrying  seven  flowers  comes  to  us 
from  Mr.  Atkinson,  Aigburth,  Liverpool.  They  re- 
present a  handsomely  marked  form,  the  sepals  rich 
chocolate,  with  a  few  bands  of  greenish  yellow 
showing  through  ;  the  petals  of  a  richer  shade  of 
the  same  colour,  the  lower  half  blotched  with 
crimson-brown,  the  lip  coloured  in  the  same  way. 
It  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  R  H  s' 
in  18S10.  • 

Berberis  buxifolia.— Although  this  species 
does  not  give  such  a  fine  display  as  either  B.  Dar- 
wini  or  B.  stenophylla,  it  is  well  worth  growing 
because  it  comes  into  flower  a  few  weeks  earlier 
than  either  of  them.  As  the  name  implies,  it  has 
deep  green,  Box-like  leaves,  which  are  oblong  and 
not  toothed.  Toe  flowers,  on  slender,  semi-pendu- 
lous stalks  and  occurring  singly  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  are  cup-shaped  and  bright  amber-yellow 
This  Barberry  makes  an  elegant  shrub  6  feet  to  8 
feet  high  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  not  strictly 
evergreen,  but,  nevertheless,  retains  sufficient  foli- 
age throughout  the  winter  to  avoid  bareness.  There 
is  a  pretty  little  variety  of  it  in  cultivation  known 
as  nana,  which  never  grows  to  more  than  about 
one-fourth  the  height  of  the  type.  It  is  now  in 
flower  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  B.  buxifolia  is 
a  native  of  the  Magellan  Straits,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1830.— B. 

The  Norway  Maple  (Acer  platanoides).— 
This  tree  appears  to  have  flowered  somewhat 
earlier  this  year  than  usual,  as  at  Kew,  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  we  noticed  a  tree  near  the 
"North  "gallery  30  feet  high  in  full  blossom, making 
m  bright  sunlight  a  beautiful  object  in  the  land- 
scape. The  flowers  are  deep  yellow,  with  a  not 
unpleasing  tinge  ot  green,  and  "they  are  borne  in 
great  abundance  on  the  tree  from  the  lowest  to 
the  uppermost  branches.  The  Norway  Maple  is 
well  suited  for  new  gardens  where  an  arborescent 
vegetation  is  desired  quickly,  as  it  is  a  fast  grower 
when  young.  A  fine  effect  may  be  produced  by 
planting  half-a-dozen  or  more  in  a  group,  at  any 
rate  near  enough  together  to  catch  the  eye  at  one 
time.    The  species  is  as  hardy  as  the  common 


Sycamore,  and  is  spread  over  Europe  from  Switzer- 
land up  to  Norway.  It  does  not  occur  wild  in 
Britain,  but  is  recorded  as  having  been  in  cultiva- 
tion here  as  far  back  as  1683.  It  is  evidently  not 
fastidious  as  to  soil,  growing  in  almost  pure  sand 
at  Kew ;  a  moister  and  more  loamy  soil  would,  how- 
ever, be  preferable. 

Epiphyllum  Makoyanum.— Your  note  as  to 

this  best  of  Epiphyllums  is  well-timed.  It  may 
possibly,  however,  not  be  known  to  some  of  your 
readers  that  it  requires  no  heat,  but  merely  protec- 
tion from  frost,  and  that  such  sunshine  as  we  get 
in  London  suttices  to  keep  it  in  good  condition.  I 
bought  a  small  plant  in  the  spring  of  1890,  and 
had  over  seventy  flowers  from  it  last  year,  spread- 
ing over  something  like  six  weeks.  Tuis  year  there 
is  equally  good  promise.  I  give  it  a  little  water  in 
ttinier,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  get  dust-dry,  as  the 
leaves  should  never  be  allowed  to  shrivel.  I  keep 
it  close  to  the  glass  in  my  little  conservatory.  My 
plant  is  grafted  on  a  Pereskia,  but  I  note  the  inte- 
resting tact  that  the  beautiful  specimen  at  Kew  is 
on  its  own  stem,  and  that  it  throws  down  roots 
into  the  soil  from  its  upper  branches. — G.  R.  R., 
Lundoii,  S.  IC. 

Notes  from  Chester. — No  rain  and  many  days 
a  June  sun  for  the  past  month  or  five  weeks ; 
everything  is  early  and  everything  delightfully  full 
of  Uower  and  promise  of  flower.  Daffodils  and 
other  spring-flowering  bulbs  have  not  remained  in 
the  perfection  of  bloom  so  long  as  they  would  have 
done  h.ad  we  had  rain,  but  our  bulb  fields  have 
been  masses  of  gold,  and  now  Narcissus  poeticus 
gives  us  a  big  broad  sheet  ot  silvery  glory.  The 
Brooms  in  their  diversity  are  splendid  in  their 
broad  masses  of  rich  colour.  We  send  you  three 
of  the  most  conspicuous,  flowering  with  ns  in  the 
open  here  just  now.  We  have  a  bank  of  Genista 
precox,  like  golden  plumes.  The  richness  of  col- 
our ot  Genista  dahurica  is  very  noticeable,  and  Cy- 
tisus  purpureus  affords  a  pleasant  relief.  Not  quite 
so  free-flowering  as  the  others,  the  form  of  the 
flower  and  the  arrangement  of  its  foliage  give  it  a 
distinctiveness  quite  its  own.  With  this  we  enclose 
a  truss  ot  bloom  of  Stauntonia,  also  from  the  open 
ground,  and  in  charming  perfection  with  us  just 
now.  As  we  write  the  spell  is  broken.  Rain  is 
falling  copiously,  and  the  tender  tints  ot  the  early 
leafage  already  seem  refreshed  and  brightened. 
— DiCKSONS,  Ofiester. 

*jf*  The  Stauntonia  is  very  interesting.  We  sup- 
pose it  is  from  a  wall. — Ed. 

Ahodora  canadensis. — In  the  early  part  of 
April  there  is  (this  year  especially)  no  lack  of 
blossom  out  of  doors,  but  of  the  colours  one  sees, 
purple  is  about  the  rarest.  It  is  the  bright  rosy 
purple  flowers  of  the  Canadian  Rhodora  that  give 
It  such  a  peculiar  charm  at  this  season.  It  is  an 
old  garden  plant,  having  been  brought  from  North 
America  in  the  year  17G7.  It  is  not,  as  the  name 
would  suggest,  confined  to  Canada,  but  extends 
southwards  into  the  United  States.  As  might  be 
expected  from  its  habitat,  it  is  quite  hardy,  but  it 
should,  for  the  sake  of  its  early  blossoms,  be 
favoured  with  a  position  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  east.  In  such  a  spot  at  Kew  it  has  been  in 
flower  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  and  its  blossoms 
still  remain  uninjured  by  the  night  frosts  that 
have  lately  been  so  frequent.  It  is  quite  deciduous, 
and  its  leaf-buds  are  just  now  bursting;  except  in 
this  character,  it  is  not  unlike  Azalea  amu;na,  the 
flowers  being  of  the  same  size,  colour  and  outline. 
It  makes  a  bush  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  the 
leaves  being  oval,  green  above,  with  a  glaucous 
under  surface.  In  the  "Genera  Plantarum "  it  is 
relegated  to  the  genus  Rhododendron,  and  for 
those  who  like  to  keep  up  to  date  in  nomenclature 
(no  easy  task),  its  name  is  K.  rhodora.  It  is  a 
plant  really  well  worth  growing  for  spring  effect, 
and  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  last  few  weeks  its 
warm  colour  has  been  delightful.  It  thrives  under 
the  same  treatment  as  the  ;dwarf  Rhododendrons 
(of  the  myrtifolium  class),  liking  a  moist,  some- 
what peaty  soil  quite  devoid  of  lime. 
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Orchids. 


NOTES  ON  THE   CULTURE   OF   CALAN- 

THES  AND   P(  )INSETTIAS. 

The  engraving  herewith  represents  a  portion  of 
our  Fern  house  in  which  batches  of  the  above 
plants  are  placed  during  their  blooming  period. 
C'alanthes  and  Poinsettias  are  very  useful,  in 
fact  to  us  indispensable,  midwinter- Howering 
stove  plants. 

Cala^'thes. 

A  portion  of  our  stock  is  already  potted. 
Some  are  grown  six  bulbs  in  a  9-iucli  pot, 
four  in  a  7-inch  pot,  three  in  a  H-inch  pot,  and 
others  singly  in  5-inch  pots,  with  a  few  of  the 
smaller  bulbs  in  threes  in  li-inch  Orchid  pans 
for  suspending  from  the  roof  of  Orchid  house. 
The  largest  bulbs  are  placed  in  the  largest  pots 
as  a  rule,  though  a  few  best  bulbs  are  grown 


droppings,  about  one  peck  of  small  no- 
dules of  charcoal  and  the  same  of  Bedford 
sand  being  added  to  each  barrow-load  of  this 
and  the  whole  well  mixed  and  warmed  before 
using.  The  pots  should  be  filled  to  half  their 
depth  with  drainage.  The  compost  should  be 
pressed  very  firmly  when  potting,  some  of  the 
roughest  being  placed  over  the  drainage.  The 
base  of  the  bulbs  should  be  covered  from  1  inch 
to  2  inches,  according  to  their  size.  When 
'  potted  they  are  placed  in  the  warm  Orchid 
house,  one  side  of  a  house  some  40  feet  in 
length  being  generally  filled  with  them,  the  pots 
at  first  being  stood  closely  together.  As  a 
rule,  no  water  is  given  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
a  gentle  dewing  with  the  syringe  on  bright 
•Jays  being  sufficient  if  the  potting  material  is 
fairly  moist  when  used.  As  soon  as  they  com- 
mence to  grow  and  make  roots,  they  will  require 
attention  a.f  to  watering.  When  once  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
water   them  (especially    the    suspended    ones) 


Cnlanthe.o  and  Poinsettias  at  Grimston  Park.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  fr 
a  photograph  sent  bij  Mr.  H.  J.  Claifton. 


singly  as  described.  I  find  no  difl'erence  as 
to  their  doing  well  or  ill  in  the  various  pots,  pro- 
vided all  have  the  same  treatment  throughout. 
Those  grown  in  pans  hung  from  roofs  have 
generally  shorter  and  more  densely-bloomed 
spikes  of  flowers,  owing,  as  I  think,  to  the  growth 
of  the  bulbs  being  more  consolidated.  More  atten- 
tion as  to  watering  is  required  in  their  case,  and 
they  should  not  be  hung  up  at  once  after  pot- 
ting— not  until  the  young  growths  are  well 
started  and  roots  made  in  the  new  compost. 
The  varieties  I  grow  are  C.  Veitchi  oculata 
rubra  and  lutea.  There  are  two  distinct  varie- 
ties of  the  former,  one  having  much  deeper- 
coloured  flowers  than  the  other.  The  best 
kind  is  easily  distinguished  when  dormant 
in  that  the  bulb  is  more  tapering  through 
its  whole  length  and  has  not  a  thin  neck  about 
half  its  length,  as  in  the  pale  variety.  The 
compost  I  use  is  a  mixture  of  one-half  very 
fibrous  peat,  one- fourth  loam  fibre,  and  the 
same     of     Mushroom-bed     manure     or     horse 


during  periods  of  bright  sunny  weather.  At 
this  stage  I  use  liquid  manure  from  the  cow- 
sheds. That  I  use  is  pure,  so  that  about  a  quart 
to  a  four-gallon  can  of  rain  water  is  sufficient. 
I  have  frequently  used  a  top  -  dressing  of 
fresh  cow  manure  about  August  for  any  plants 
that  are  extra  strongly  rooted  and  with  advan- 
tage, too.  About  October,  when  the  foliage 
begins  to  die  ofl',  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  water  all  round,  though  I  never 
dry  them  off'  entirely,  as  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended. About  this  time  the  flower-.spikes 
will  be  showing  at  the  base  of  each  bulb.  These 
will  be  strong  or  weak,  as  the  bulb  may  l)e 
from  which  they  spring.  I  ought  to  say  that 
as  a  portion  of  the  stock  is  used  for  room 
decoration,  and  these  generally  the  ones  grown 
in  larger-sized  pots,  I  usually  prick  in  amongst 
the  bulbs  shortly  after  potting  some  seedling 
plants  of  Pteris  tremula  and  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum.  These  grow  into  nice  plants  by  the 
time  the  Calanthes  come  into  bloom  and  take 


away  that  gaunt,  bare  look  which  is  rather 
a  drawback  to  their  appearance  at  that 
period.  The  bulk  of  the  stock  is  placed 
when  in  bloom  in  a  house  full  of  mostly 
Adiantums  of  kinds,  and,  along  with  the  Poin 
settias  in  bloom  at  the  same  time,  make  up  cer- 
tainly the  best  piece  of  flower  colouring  we  have 
in  these  gardens  each  year.  For  room  decora- 
tion no  plant  of  its  season  has  greater  merits 
in  this  respect  than  the  Calanthe.  I  have 
had  spikes  last  for  nfarly  three  weeks  in  my 
own  cottage,  and  in  a  room  where  gas  is  used 
every  night.  The  number  of  flowers  on 
each  spike  has  never  exceeded  fifty  with  me.  I 
have  heard  of  others  having  them  with  many 
more,  but  have  not  seen  them.  Density  of 
flowers  on  each  spike  is  my  aim,  and  this  can  be 
got  by  not  overpotting  the  bulbs  at  first,  keep- 
ing them  well  up  to  the  light  during  the  growing 
season,  shading  only  when  the  sun  is  very 
bright  and  hot  during  the  summer  months, 
and  not  overcrowding  the  pots.  Of  course 
quite  as  good  results  can  be  produced  in  a  plant 
stove.  Pine  house.  Cucumber  or  Melon  pit 
as  in  a  house  set  apart  for  Orchids.  Calan- 
thes are  not  with  me  subject  to  many  insect 
pests,  brown  scale  being  the  only  enemy  I 
have  to  contend  with.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  plants'  growth  nothing  but  hand-cleaning 
with  a  small  brush  or  sponge  is  desirable.  When 
the  leaves  are  more  consolidated,  say  after  Au- 
gust, I  have  found  that  syringing  them  with 
one  of  the  many  insecticides  now  in  use  (save 
paraffin)  will  kill  the  scale  and  do  no  injury, 
but  it  has  even  then  to  be  rubbed  off  by  hand. 
As  the  flowers  are  cut  or  fade,  the  pots  are 
removed  and  laid  on  their  sides  under  the  hot- 
water  pipes  that  run  round  the  house  in  which 
the  plants  were  grown  during  the  previous 
summer  ;  no  water  is  required.  About  the 
end  of  January  or  earlier,  if  pots  are  wanted, 
I  shake  out  the  bulbs  and  stand  them  upright 
thickly  in  shallow  boxes,  covering  their  bases 
with  some  Moss  ;  there  they  remain  until  potted 
during  the  following  March  and  April. 

Poinsettias. 

I  am  just  about  to  put  into  heat  the  first 
batch  of  last  year's  plants  to  produce  cuttings, 
from  which  I  grow  the  annual  stock  of  about 
300,  save  about  fifty  of  the  best  of  the  old 
plants,  which  are  cut  down  and  grown  on  again 
another  year.  I  find  one-year-old  plants 
produce  their  bracts  a  little  sooner  than  the 
ones  struck  from  cuttings,  otherwise  they  are 
no  better  as  to  size  and  quality  of  bract  than  the 
last-named,  if  even  so  good.  Until  now  the 
plants  have  been  laid  on  their  sides  under  a  stone 
stage  in  a  warm  greenhouse  since  the  bracts 
were  cut  or  died  off  in  January.  No  water  is 
required  during  this  period,  the  pots  being  laid 
on  the  damp  soil,  and  they  get  an  occasional 
damp  over  with  the  syringe  if  showing  signs  of 
getting  too  dry.  When  put  into  a  brisk  heat 
the  dormant  buds  up  each  of  the  stems  soon 
break  into  growth.  A  batch  of  say  fifty  old 
stools  will  give  a  lot  of  cuttings  during  the 
season.  The  ones  at  the  top  come  in  first,  and 
so  on  down  to  the  base ;  when  about  3  inches 
in  length  the  cuttings  are  taken  off'  with  a 
heel.  It  is  best  to  cut  up  hill  when  doing  the 
work,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  severed,  a  small 
pot  of  dry  silver  sand  should  be  at  hand  and 
the  base  of  the  portion  cut  off  inserted  therein  ; 
this  stops  bleeding.  Insert  the  cuttings  singly 
in  the  middle  of  a  3  inch  pot  in  any  light  sandy 
compost,  being  careful  to  have  a  base  of  silver 
sand  under  each  cutting  ;  the  pots  should  then 
be  plunged  in  a  propagating  case  or  under  a 
handlight  in  a  stove  with  a  brisk  bottom  heat 
if  possible.     In  my  case  all  but  the  first  two 
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batches  are  struck  in  a  two-light  frame  on  a 
manure  bed,  and  with  invariable  success.     As 
soon  as  rooted  the  cuttings  should  be  moved 
from  their  more  coniined  quarters  and  gradually 
hardened  a  bit,  though  not  too  much,  as  I  con- 
tend that  to  grow  Poinsettias  really  well  they 
require  warm  treatment  all  through  their  period 
of  growth.     When  the  cutting  pots  are  full  of 
roots  tlie  plants  should  be  transferred  to  5-inch 
or    6-iuch   pots   according    to    their    strength. 
Now  is  the  time  to  decide  on  the  number  to 
grow  and  where  to  grow  them.     It  may  appear 
to  some  that  not  to  strike  the  first  batch  of  cut- 
tings  before,   say,    early  in   May   is   deferring 
matters  too  long.     I  thought  so  once,  and  had 
many  a  lot  of  nice  young  plants  spoiled  by  over- 
crowding and  its  attendant  drawbacks.     Now  I 
never  prepare  the  stock  until  I  see  where  they 
are  to   go.     I   have   a    three-quarter-span    pit 
about  (iO  feet  long,  which  until  early  in  June  is 
occupied  with  Potatoes,  French  Beans,  Straw- 
berries, &c.     This  is  then  cleared  out  and  well 
washed  down,  the  leaf  beds  that  run  along  each 
side  of  central  path  stirred  up  and  top-dressed 
with  0  inches  of  sawdust,  then  all  is  ready  for 
a  number  of  winter-blooming  plants,  the  most 
important   of    which    are    the    Poinsettias.     I 
plunge  the  pots  in  the  sawdust  over  the  leaf  beds 
in  which  there  is  a  nice  steady  heat.     At  this 
stage  careful  watering  is  required,  as  many  plants 
are  lost  if  allowed  to  get  at  all  over-wet  at  the 
root.     The  routine  work  from  this  stage  is  pro- 
pagating more  stock  in  batches  of,  in  my  case, 
about  fifty  until  the  end  of  July.     These  latter 
cuttings  are  procured  from  old  stools  planted 
'  -it  on  a  hotbed  early  in  June  without  glass 
<)\er    them;    they    produce    nice    .stubby  cut- 
tings, which  soon  root  in  the  above-named  ma- 
nure bed,  and  are  simply  potted    into  4-inch 
pots  for   table    decoration.     For   this   purpose 
they  are  invaluable  in  December  and  January, 
nice  plants  about  10  in.  in  height  with  bracts  from 
()  in.  to  0  in.  across  being  useful  at  that  season. 
I   use   the    same     compost     all   through,    viz., 
three    parts   good   fibry    loam    (ours  is  of  the 
limestone  formation),  one  part  good  half-rotted 
leaf    soil,    with    a   dash   of     clean    river    sand 
well  mixed  therein,   and    a    6-inch    potful    of 
soot  and  the  same  of  bone-meal  to  each  barrow- 
load  of  the  mixture.     Good  drainage  is  neces- 
sary, and  when,  in  September  and  onwards,  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  I  give  the  plants  m.anure 
water  same  as  described  for  Calanthes.     Those 
who   cannot    get  this   readily  can  get  as  good 
results    from   some,    if    not   all,  of  the    many 
plant     manures    now    in     the     market.      The 
plants,     as     the     season     advances     and    they 
grow  on,  want  careful   attention  ;  especially  see 
they  do  not  get  drawn.     There  is  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  a  good  temperature  in  such  a  pit 
as  ours  or  any  similar  one  during  the  summer 
months  without  much  fire-heat.     Give  a  chink 
of  air  at  top  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises  to 
say  70"  ;  increase  this  as  the  days  go  on  and 
heat   increases.     Avoid   cold   draughts   of    air, 
especially  from  front   sashes,  though  in  really 
hot  days  during  July  and  August  plenty  of  air 
is  necessary.     A  brisk  warm  atmosphere  is  the 
thing  aimed  at,  not  a  very  stufiy,  moist  one.     A 
dewing  over  with  the  syringe  is  necessary  when 
shutting  up  after  a  hot  day.     Shut  up  early  in 
the   afternoon  and  bottle  up  the  sunheat.     I 
can  do  this  with  safety,   as    the  pit  is    partly 
shaded   by  buildings  from  the   afternoon    sun. 
Aim  at    a    strong    vigorous   growth,    but    not 
drawn.     These   are   the   plants   that   give    the 
best    bracts.     I   usually  have    scores   from    15 
inches  to  20  inches  across.     I  know  there  are 
plenty  larger  than  this,  but  my  aim  is  a  large 
batch  of  really  good  ones — not  a  few  extra  big 
and  the  rest  much  smaller.     Early  in  October, 


and  before,  if  the  season  is  cold  and  wet  and 

there  is  no  means  of  heating  the  pit  they  are 
growing  in,  they  should  be  moved  to  where 
they  are  to  display  their  bracts.  The  best  Poin- 
settias are  stood  on  the  centre  stage,  which  will 
hold  about  ]  00,  the  Calanthes  being  arranged  on 
the  margin  and  also  on  side  stages.  The  Ferns 
are  thinned  out  to  give  the  pots  standing  room 
and  access  to  watering  them.  Here  they  i-emain 
until  the  bracts  are  either  cut  ofi'  for  room 
decoration  or  have  faded.  A  house  with  a  good 
brisk  heat  and  not  too  moist  helps  greatly  in 
developing  the  size  of  bracts.  I  find  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  for  a  month  after 
they  are  developed  if  removed  to  a  house  with 
a  night  temperature  of  about  50°  and  the 
atmosphere  kept  on  the  dry  side.  Some  years 
ago  now  I  tried  searing  the  cut  ends  of  bracts 
that  were  to  be  used  for  room  or  church  decora- 
tion, and  the  eft'ect  was  excellent.  They  will 
keep  fully  a  week  to  ten  days  longer  when 
seared  than  when  not  so.  It  is  easily  done  by 
having  the  mess-room  poker  made  hot  when 
about  to  cut  some,  and  giving  them  a  rub  over 
with  it.  Those  of  your  readers  who  have  not 
tried  this  j)lan,  let  me  request  them  to  do  so 
next  winter,  and  compare  the  seared  ones,  say 
a  week  after,  with  ones  cut  at  the  same  time  and 
not  seared.  I  ought  to  say  that,  unless  at  the 
time  the  bracts  are  opening  the  plants  are  fur- 
nished witli  fresh  green  leaves  for  nearly  their 
whole  length,  they  will  be  small  in  comparison 
with  those  that  are  so  furnished.  I  always 
aim  at  having  the  leaves  kept  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible until  the  plants  are  done  with. 


H.  J.  Clayton. 


Crfimston  Gardens,  Tadcaster. 


Cattleya  guatemalensis. — Flowers  of  this 
plant  were  shown  before  the  committee  of  the 
lloyal  Horticultural  Society  last  week  from  the  col- 
lection of  Jlr.  Chamberlain,  Highbury,  Birming- 
ham. I  had  not  seen  the  plant  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  so  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
flower,  which  appeared  to  me  larger  and  better  than 
that  of  the  original,  wliich  was  sent  by  Mr.  Skinner 
to  the  Messrs.  Veitch  from  Guatemala,  and  was 
said  to  be  found  growing  upon  the  same  tree  as 
plants  of  Cattleya  SIsinneri  and  Epidendrum 
aurantiaoum,  between  which  it  is  a  supposed 
natural  hybrid.  The  flowers  have  a  peculiar  tinge 
of  orange  running  throfgh  them.  — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  polyxanthum. — This  plant 
would  appear  to  occur  only  in  small  numbers  in 
its  native  home,  for  it  is  a  species  which  does  not 
crop  up  at  the  auction  sales,  and  since  it  was  first 
flowered  by  Mr.  Cobb  at  Sydenham  in  1880,  one 
only  sees  a  specimen  now  and  then.  I  was  much 
pleased,  however,  to  see  a  fine  example  shown  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  Southgate,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S.  It  is  a  compact  and  sturdy  growing 
plant,  producing  a  many- flowered  raceme  of  large 
and  leathery  blooms,  which  each  measure  some  4 
inches  across  and  last  a  long  time  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  sepals  and  petals  have  a  rich  yellow 
ground,  irregularly  blotched  with  chestnut,  the 
lip  also  being  similarly  coloured.  It  comes  from 
the  high  mountains  of  Ecuador. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Skinneri  alba. — "J.  T."  sends  me 
a  beautiful  truss  of  flowers  of  this  lovely  white 
variety.  The  whole  flower  is  pure  white,  with  just 
a  stain  of  pale  yellow  in  the  throat,  and  with  a 
small  spot  of  rose  at  the  very  base  of  the  lip.  This 
requires  a  warm  and  moist  stove.  It  thrives  best 
in  hanging  baskets,  which  should  be  well  drained, 
using  good  fibrous  peat,  well  beaten,  and  some 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  Like  all  the  Cattlejas, 
it  will  not  thrive  if  too  much  water  is  applied  to 
the  roots,  but  it  delights  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 
It  enjoys  sun  and  light,  and  so  the  shading  should 
only  be  used  during  the  very  hottest  part  of  the 


day.  During  winter  care  must  be  exercised  in 
giving  it  water,  only  just  enough. to  keep  the  bulbs 
from  shrivelling  being  requisite.  Towards  the 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  Maroli,  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  push  up,  more  water  and  heat 
will  be  required. — W.  H.  G. 

Flowers  from  Minchinhampton.  —  Mr. 
Wilkinson  sends  me  two  very  fine  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Trianae,  but  1  cannot  find  any  distinctions 
in  them  to  require  distinct  names ;  they  may  be 
marked  as  very  good  forms,  the  sepals  and  petals 
broad,  and  the  lip  of  both  above  the  average,  also 
a  Cymbidium  Lowlanum  of  good  colour,  but  I 
had  tlie  same  thing  recently  from  Mr.  Cragg  much 
superior  in  colour.  The  Coelogyne  raceme  was 
apparently  a  well -flowered  specimen,  but  the 
blooms  were  shrivelled  when  1  received  them.  The 
base  of  the  stems  should  be  bound  with  damp 
cotton  to  preserve  the  flowers, — W.  H.  G. 

Cyrtopodium  punctatum  splendens. — In 
a  recent  visit  to  Syon  House  I  noted  with  pleasure 
that  Mr.  Wythes  had  at  last  succeeded  in  flower- 
ing this  lovely,  but  shy-blooming  Brazilian  plant. 
He  had  adopted,  and  that  most  successfully,  the 
practice  of  retaining  the  plants  in  quite  small  pots, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  their  size,  thus  starving 
them  in  a  measure.  This  beautiful  variety  was 
fully  described  in  last  week's  Garden  (p.  313).  It 
is  a  superior  form,  and  quite  distinct  from  that 
shown  at  an  earlier  meeting  by  Mr.  Cummins  from 
The  Grange,  Carshalton,  under  the  name  of  C. 
Saintlegerianum.  The  former  has  much  the  finer 
flowers,  the  latter  the  larger  spikes.  These  hand- 
some Orchids  are  really  worthy  of  more  notice, 
—J.  H. 

Cattleya  citrina. — J.  Crispin  sends  me  a  very 
beautiful  flower  of  this.  It  is  about  the  only  Cat- 
tleya found  in  the  Mexican  territories  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  grows  in  the  cool  region,  where 
the  rainfall  is  excessive  for  nearly  six  months  in 
the  year,  and  it  has  the  habit  of  growing  down- 
wards, as  if  to  throw  off  the  rainfall.  The  flowers, 
very  sweet-scented,  are  large,  thick  and  wax- 
like, except  the  front  margin  of  the  lip,  which  is 
white.  It  should  be  grown  at  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house  and  kept  well  deluged  with  water 
through  the  summer  months,  and  during  the 
winter  I  have  usually  kept  it  in  the  Odontoglossum 
house,  giving  it  little  or  no  water. — W.  H.  G. 

Orchid  seed. — I  send  you  a  pod  of  seed  of  Odon- 
toglossum maculatum  fertilised  with  pollen  of  O. 
Rossi  majus  in  the  middle  of  April  last  year,  so 
that  it  has  taken  nearly  the  whole  year  to  bring 
the  seed  to  perfection.  I  have  the  following  with 
seed-pods  on,  but  they  are  not  yet  nearly  ripe : 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum  crossed  with  pollen  of 
0.  Alexandrte,  September  8,  1892  ;  O.  Alexandi^ 
with  pollen  of  0.  Harryanum,  September  8 ;  0.  Har- 
ryanum crossed  with  pollen  of  O.  Lindleyanum,  and 
also  the  reverse  cross,  October  !>,  1892.  These  are 
all  in  good  health,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  to  get  the  seed  to  germinate. — Orchid  Seed. 

*»*  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  obtain  good  seed- 
pods  of  Odontoglossums,  and  the  seed  seems  to  be 
good.  I  have  had  plenty  of  it,  but  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  obtain  a  plant.  The  pod  sent  by 
"  Orchid  Setd"  seems  to  be  full  grown,  and  the  seed 
is  apparently  good.  I  put  it  under  a  good  lens, 
which  magnified  the  seed  grains  to  nearly  the  size 
of  rice,  and  they  remind  one  of  rice  grains  in  form ; 
few  of  them  were  plump,  and  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  say  whether  they  would  vegetate.  The 
only  way  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  to 
try.  The  Odontoglossums  cross  freely  in  their 
native  habitat,  as  witness  the  very  beautiful  O. 
excellens,  a  natural  hybrid  between  O.  Pescatorei 
and  0.  tripudians  or  0.  triumphans.  Another 
great  beauty  is  O.  Wilckeanum,  an  undoubted 
cross  between  0.  crispum  and  O  luteopurpureum. 
There  is  also  Mr.  Pollett's  fine  O.  elegans,  probably 
a  cross  between  0.  cirrhosum  and  0.  Halli  or  O. 
cristatum.  There  are  several  others  that  may  con- 
fidently be  classed  as  hybrids,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  discover  the  best  way  to  get  the  seed  to 
vegetate.  I  have  sown  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  which  are  the  growing  plants,  either  in  pots 
or  baskets,  but  it  would  be  well  to  try  it  on  moss- 
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grown  wood  as  well,  as  this  is  more  the  character 
of  a  natural  seed  bed. — J.  Douglas. 

"  Orchid  Seed  "  sends  a  pod  of  seed  which 

has  been  obtained  by  crossing  O.  maculatum 
with  O.  Rossi  majiis.  This  he  te'ls  me  has  taken 
nearl_v  twelve  months  to  come  to  perfection.  The 
seed  appears  to  be  good,  and  I  would  advise  him  to 
sow  it  in  the  Sphagnum  in  which  the  parent  plants 
are  growing,  and  not  to  disturb  it  for  another 
twelve  months.  By  this  time  the  seedlings  will 
have  appeared.  I  have  observed  that  the  seedlings 
grow  more  quickly,  and  get  on  better  when  left  in 
the  pot  wiiere  they  germinated  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  is  usuadly given  them:  indeed  I  attribute 
many  of  my  friend's  failures  to  the  early  removal 
of  the  seeiilings.  I  have  sown  the  seed  and  will 
let  you  know  the  result.— W.  H.  G. 


CATTLEYA  MENDELI. 

A  FRIEND,  in  writing  to  me  a  short  time  ago, 
says  he  is  afraid  that,  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  sunshine,  some  of  his  plants  will  be 
quite  a  month  earlier  than  last  year.  Two 
days  before  receiving  this  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  May,  who  has  charge  of  Mr.  Jacomb's  fine 
collection  of  Orchids  at  Cheam  Park,  four  flowers 
in  as  many  varieties  of  Cattleya  JNIendeli.  This 
is  usually  looked  for  about  the  middle  of  May. 
I  observed  a  plant  of  C.  gigas,  which  usually 
blooms  much  later  than  C  Mendeli,  shown 
in  flower  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Shuttle- 
worth.  All  the  forms  sent  by  Mr.  May 
are  exceptionally  good,  there  being  nothing 
about  tliem  to  indicate  that  they  are  quite 
a  month  before  their  usual  time.  No.  1 
is  a  superb  flower,  measuring  upwards  of 
7^  inches  across,  the  petals,  light  satiny  rose 
in  colour,  being  broad,  recurved,  and  frilled  on 
the  edges,  the  lip  large,  much  undulated,  and 
frilled,  the  outer  part  creamy  white,  the  inner 
side  and  throat  enlivened  by  a  stain  of  rich 
orange- yellow,  whilst  the  whole  front  lobe  is  of 
a  rich  deep  magenta.  No.  2  is  rather  smaller, 
whilst  the  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is 
rather  lighter  :  the  tube  of  the  lip  and  the  front 
of  the  side  lobes  are  of  a  beautiful  purewhitewith 
a  faint  shade  of  yellovr,  the  remaining  portion 
being  of  a  rosy-magenta,  beautifully  fringed  at 
the  edges  ;  this  flower,  although  very  elegant, 
is  poorer  in  colour  than  any  of  the  others.  No. 
3  is  the  smallest  ;  it  is  a  handsomely  shaped 
flower  however,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
•white  with  the  faintest  tinge  of  lilac,  lip  white, 
bright  yellow  in  the  throat.  No.  4  is  the  prettiest 
of  the  whole  lot,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
light  rose  at  the  edges,  the  centre  white,  the 
side  lobes  of  the  lip  white  tinged  with  rose, 
inside  the  throat  bright  yellow,  the  ground, 
rose  colour  veined  with  white,  the  front 
lobe  heavily  frilled,  of  a  rosy  magenta,  the 
colour  being  continued  on  the  frill  quite  round 
the  throat.  Since  receiving  Mr.  May's  I  have 
received  two  other  consignments  of  the  same 
kind,  so  that  the  Surrey  plants  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  are  flowering  so  early.  One  lot 
from  '"J.  B.,''  Leeds,  contains  two  flowers. 
No.  1  has  nothing  specially  to  recommend 
it.  No.  2  is  a  very  bright  flower,  having  a 
deep  stain  of  rich  yellow  in  the  throat  and  a 
large  wedge-.shaped  blotch  of  deep  magenta  on 
the  front  lobe,  which  has  a  beautifully  frilled 
edge.  From  "  C.  M. ,"  Shropshire,  come  two 
flowers.  These  are  a  very  bad  matched  pair. 
No.  1,  a  deformed  flower,  bears  evidence  of 
having  been  brought  on  by  forcing,  as  I  have  so 
frequently  seen  the  same  thing  happen  to  plants 
of  various  Cattleyas  when  the  flowers  had 
been  forced  in  order  to  get  them  ready  for  a 
public  exhibition.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
bloom  again  when   perfect.     No.   2    is  a  very 


fine  flower,  measuring  nearly  8  inches  across 
the  petals,  which  are  narrow.  The  lip,  how- 
ever, very  much  resembles  that  of  the 
variety  known  as  bella,  being  somewhat  of  a 
bluish  mauve,  veined  with  white,  the  base  and 
throat  bright  yellow.  The  colour  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  in  the  flower  before  me  is  of  a  dark 
rosy  lilac,  but  in  the  variety  bella  it  is  a  blush- 
white. 

After  flowering  so  early  the  plants  will 
grow  early.  They  should  have  plenty  of 
room  with '  abundance  of  air,  and  should 
also  be  placed  in  well-drained  pots,  using 
good  brown  upland  peat  fibre  and  clean 
Sphagnum  Moss  well  chopped  up.  The  plants 
require  careful  watering  at  the  roots,  but 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  should  be 
given,  During-  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  a 
thin  shading  should  be  thrown  over  them  to 
prevent  the  rich  colour  of  their  leaves  being 
spoilt.  Wm.  Hiigh  Gower. 


The  hardy  Cypripediums. — Doubtless  the 
greater  number  of  these  which  find  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  planter  are  newly  imported,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  they  must  remain  a  long  time 
out  of  the  ground  after  being  dug  from  their 
native  place,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  some 
measure  the  long  period  in  which  the  roots  are 
kept  in  a  naked  state  causes  a  decrease  of  vitality. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Are  not  the  roots  of  these  plants, 
which  somewhat  resemble  hard  twisted  cord,  and 
their  crowns,  which  for  firmness  almost  resemble 
a  bit  of  bone,  capable  of  misleading  us,  and  causing 
us  to  believe  that  because  they  retain  their  firmness 
and  plump  appearance,  they  may  with  impunity  be 
left  out  of  the  ground  for  a  longer  than  ordinary 
time  ;  Now  I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  be- 
cause the  plants  are  hard  rooted  that  they  again  so 
slowly,  if  ever,  regain  the  normal  condition.  So 
that  we  see  while  hard-rooted  things  are  apt  to 
lead  us  astray  by  negleciing  them  to  their  injury, 
when  that  has  happened  they  are  of  a  class  the 
slowest  of  restoration.  If  there  is  anything  in 
these  remarks,  which  are  entirely  based  on  personal 
observation,  the  lesson  is  clear  that  whilst  out  of 
the  ground  you  carefully  should  protect  the  roots, 
but,  better  still,  plant  as  early  as  possible  after 
baving  been  dug  up.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  prefer 
to  plant  these  somewhat  late  in  the  season,  just 
before  growth  commences,  and,  therefore,  this 
would  imply  a  preference  for  the  later  or  spring 
importations.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty 
that  occurs  in  some  seasons  when,  owing  to  the 
deeply  frozen  state  of  the  soil,  the  wild  plants 
cannot  be  dug  until  well  into  Ajiril.  In  such 
cases  it  may  almost  be  too  late  to  remove  them  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  With  the  earlier 
importations  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  roots  in 
slightly  moistened  silver  sand  in  boxes  ij  inches  or 
8  inches  deep,  and  stand  them  in  a  cool  and  airy 
place,  yet  with  a  little  moisture  and  safe  from 
frost,  until,  say,  the  latter  end  of  llarch  or  April, 
first  trimming  away  a,ll  the  dead  or  blackened 
parts  of  the  roots. — J.  'WOOD. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Miltoniavexillaria(0dontoglo3snnive3rillarium) 
is  giveu  a  little  more  warmth  at  Syon  House  than  some 
growers  accord  to  it.  The  appearance  of  the  plants 
now  for  some  few  years  goes  to  prove  that  the  plan 
adopted  is  the  right  one  ;  the  growth  is  close  and 
sturdy — just  what  one  likes  to  see  in  this  Orchid. 

Dendrobium  nobile  album.— This  has  been 
blooming  freely  in  Mr.  Dormau's  collection  at  Laurie 
Park,  Sydenham.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  but 
they  have  a  spot  of  the  deep  colour  of  the  type  at  the 
base  of  the  lip,  and  it  differs  from  the  plant  known  as 
albescens — which  I  noted  a  few  weeks  ago  in  these 
pages — in  which  the  base  of  the  lip  is  stained  \vith 
light  ruse. — W. 

Dendrobium  strebloceras.  —  From  Mr. 
Crispin,  of  Bristol,  comes  a  racemi  of  a  plant  which 


I  think  is  this  species.  I  should  like  to  sea  the 
growth  before  being  quite  certain.  It  was  first  im- 
ported from  New  Guinea,  I  believe,  by  Messrs. 
Liudeu,  of  Brussels,  but  a  lot  of  plants  which  a  friend 
of  mine  had  some  few  years  ago  canie  from  Thursday 
Island.  It  is  of  no  great  value,  but  its  spirally 
twisted  sepals  and  petals  give  it  a  curious  appearance. 
It  requires  a  very  strong  heat  and  abundance  of  mois- 
ture.— AV. 

Dendrobium  nobile  Gabrielianum..— This 

is  one  of  the  handsomest  forms  I  have  seen  of  this 
species.  It  was  shown  me  in  the  Drill  Hall  at  West- 
minster at  the  meeting  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  I  was 
told  the  plant  had  been  imported  by  Mr.  Sander  a 
short  time  ago.  The  flower  is  a  little  under  the  nsual 
size,  but  this  may  arise  from  the  plant  having  been 
but  recently  imported,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it 
again.  The  flower  is  pure  white,  saving  a  large  blotch 
in  the  lip  of  a  deep  bluish  purple.  It  is  a  tiulv  biau- 
tiful  variety.- W.  H.  G. 

The  Indian  Crocuses  (Pleiones)  are  grown 
in  large  quantities  at  Syon,  chiefly  in  pans  of 
about  (J  inches  diameter,  these  being  suspended 
from  the  roof,  a  mode  of  culture  that  suits  them 
admirably.  Pleione  maculata  is  the  chief  variety 
grown,  and  for  general  purposes  it  cannot  very  well 
be  surpassed.  Flowering  as  they  do  at  a  season 
when  good  Orchids  are  somewhat  scarce,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  more  use  in  a  general  way  is  not  made 
of  them. 

Cattleya  labiata  Schroederae.  —  A  nice 
raceme  bearing  three  flowers  of  this  variety 
comes  from  Mr.  Crispin.  Its  flowers,  although  not 
the  largest  in  the  labiata  section,  are  of  a  very 
nice  shape,  chaste  in  colour  and  agreeably  per- 
fumed, so  that  1  cannot  understand  why  it  does 
not  become  more  popular.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
quite  a  distinct  plant  from  ('.  TrianK,  of  which 
most  persons  make  it  a  variety.  It  likes  warmer 
treatment,  thus  indicating  that  it  comes  from  a 
different  locality. — G. 

Cymbidium  Lowianum.— This  is  now  in  fine 
condition  at  Syon  House;  the  large  specimen  has 
eleven  extra  long  spikes  upon  it  fully  developed, 
the  individual  fiowers  being  of  large  siz=.  The 
plant  in  question  is  a  fine  central  object  in  one  of 
the  houses,  and  one  cannot  be  surprised  at  Mr. 
Wythes'  reluctance  to  remove  it  for  exhibition,  or 
even  to  cut  the  spikes  for  a  few  weeks  to  come. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  Orchids  that  thrive  well  in 
large  pot  s.  A  fine  specimen  like  this  one  is  a  decided 
ornament  even  when  not  in  flower. 

Cypripediums  for  cutting.— These  are  evi- 
dently much  in  favour  at  Syon.  In  the  autumn 
there  were  large  masses  of  fiower  of  C.  insigne 
vars.,  now  there  are  C.  barbatum  vars.  flowering 
profusely  and  in  large  numbers.  For  sending  a 
long  distance,  which  has  frequently  to  be  done, 
these  are  very  reliable  flowers,  their  durability 
being  almost  proverbial.  The  plants  are  not  large, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  flower  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  the  useful  size  of  plant  being  de- 
cidedly preferable  from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 

■yanda  teres,  which  was  first  flowered  at  Sycn 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  is  now  thriving  well 
there,  and  showing  for  flower  freely  ;  the  growth 
of  the  plants  is  remarkably  vigorous  and  sturdy. 
They  are  being  grown  at  the  western  end  of  a  stove 
where  they  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the  after- 
noon sun :  the  pots  are  plunged  in  Sphagnum 
Moss.  The  plants  are  small  ones,  carrying  only 
about  one  growth  on  each,  which  is  a  far  better 
method  than  growing  them  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  in  a  mass  in  large  pots  or  pans  or  even 
tjaskets. 

Miltonia  stellata.— 1  note  that  Mr.  Wythes 
also  showed  this  beautiful  pale-coloured  species 
at  the  last  R  H.S.  meeting.  It  is  identical 
with  Cyrtoohilum  flavescens,  but  the  growth  is 
that  of  a  tiue  Miltonia  (as  M.  spectabilis),  with 
the  pale  yellowish-looking  bulbs  and  leaves,  which 
give  an  impression  to  those  unacquainted  with  this 
class  of  Orchid  that  it  is  sickly ;  whereas  quite  the 
opposite  appears  to  be  the  case  from  the  vigour 
and  profusion  of  spikes  seen  upon  the  plant 
at  Syon.     It   is   an   Orchid  not  by  any  means  a 
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common  one,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  distinct 
in  its  class,  bearing  long  spikes  of  flower  after  the 
manner  of  M.  Clowesi,  bat  larger. — H. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


GARDENIAS  FAILING. 

I  NOW  send  you  the  roots  of  an  old  plant  that 
you  will  see  better  the  cause.  The  plant  in  ques- 
tion is  three  years  old,  and  up  to  this  last  winter 
it  grew  well,  but  about  Christmas  the  foliage 
began  to  flag.  The  treatment  has  been  as  follows  • 
Soil,  peat  (soil  turf)  and  leaf-mould  ;  water,  some- 
times tap  water  from  the  limestone  and  rain  water ; 
temperature,  summer  60°  to  80°,  and  in  winter 
50°  to  65°.  As  to  the  cause  of  this  disease,  I  am 
at  a  loss. — R.  H.  D. 

*,*  The  specimen  sent  is  evidently  that  of  a 
plant  that  has  been  hitherto  thriving  well.  Having 
perused  the  letter  describing  the  treatment  given 
the  plants,  we  cannot  find  any  cause  therein  save 
in  the  record  of  temperatures,  that  given  as  the 
minimum  in  winter  being  lower  than  we  ourselves 
should  like  to  risk  our  plants  in.  We  are  very 
much  disposed  to  think  that  this  is  the  cause  of 
failure.  On  a  close  investigation  we  can  discern 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  where  it  came  into 
contact  with  the  soil  (and  that  next  the  roots)  is 
in  a  worse  state  of  decay  than  higher  up  where 
severed  from  the  branches.  This  is  just  what  we 
should  expect  to  see  if  the  plants  had  been  in 
too  low  a  temperature,  more  especially  if  in  any 
way  over-watered  during  that  period.  The  roots 
and  parts  contiguous  to  them  would  first  feel  the 
effects  of  cold,  the  soil  being  relatively  cooler  than 
the  atmosphere.  When  SO''  is  given  as  the 
minimum,  it  is  just  possible  that  during  the  severe 
frosts  the  temperature  fell  evea  lower  than  that 
without  "  R.  H.  D.'s  "  knowledge.  We  remember  in 
the  case  of  some  plants  of  our  own  that  the  same 
thing  occurred  when  they  were  subjected  to  too  low  a 
temperature,  the  foliage  flagging  through  the  supply 
of  sap  beingcut  off,  the  wood  growth  in  the  branches 
showing  no  actual  disease.  We  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 
Water  taken  from  the  limestone  would  not,  in  our 
opinion,  be  at  all  favourable  to  the  health  of  the 
plants.  Gardenias  thrive  naturally  in  alluvial  de- 
posits wherein  there  is  an  absence  of  lime  to  a 
great  extent,  if  not  entirely.  Rain  water,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  congenial  to  them.  It  is  not 
stated  if  artificial  manurial  stimulants  have  been 
applied  ;  if  so,  and  that  too  liberally,  there  again 
is  a  source  of  mischief.  Another  source  of  injury 
would  be  in  the  use  of  strong  insecticides  to  kill 
the  mealy  bug.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that 
paraffin  oil  had  been  mixed  with  water  and  applied 
to  eradicate  this  plant  pest,  this  mixture  would 
largely  run  down  the  stems  and  enter  the  soil  at 
the  base  of  the  plants  ;  the  water  there  when 
coming  into  contact  with  the  soil  would  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  paraffin,  leaving  the  latter  strong 
enough  probably  to  work  the  injury  of  itself  alone. 
Without  a  personal  investigation  it  is  not  possible 
to  arrive  at  more  precise  decisions  than  those  now 
sketched  out  as  probable  causes.  In  starting 
afresh  we  would  advise  55°  as  the  minimum  tem- 
perature most  certainly,  the  other  suggested 
reasons  being  at  the  same  time  avoided. — Ed. 


Acacia  longifolia  magnifica. — Can  you  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  enclosed  specimen  of  Mimosa, 
the  cultivation  of  it.  and  where  plants  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  if  it  can  be  grown  in  England  ? — N. 

*^*  The  name  of  the  enclosed  specimen  is 
Acacia  longifolia  magnifica.  Like  most  members 
of  that  e.xtensive  genus,  it  is  a  native  of  Australia, 
and  in  this  country  it  needs  the  protection  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse — at  all  events  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  but  in  common  with  many 
subjects  from  that  region  it  may  with  advantage 
be  placed  out  of  doors  during  the  summer.  As  re- 
gards soil,  it  succeeds  well  in  a  compost  consisting 


of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  well  decayed  leaf- 
mould  or  peat,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand, 
while  if  the  loam  is  very  heavy  an  additional 
amount  of  leaf-mould  may  be  added.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  specimen  in  as  symmetrical  a  shape 
as  possible,  any  of  the  shoots  that  show  a  ten- 
dency to  become  too  vigorous  may  be  shortened 
back,  as  by  so  doing  they  will  push  out  side 
branches,  and  tend  to  form  a  more  bushy  plant 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Repotting  if 
needed  should  be  carried  out  soon  after  flowering, 
as  there  is  then  the  entire  season  for  the  plant  to 
make  its  growth  ready  for  the  next  year's  display 
of  flowers.  Where  there  is  a  conservatory  in 
which  the  occupants  are  planted  out  in  prepared 
beds,  as  is  often  done  in  the  case  of  Camellias, 
this  Acacia  will  do  well  with  just  the  same  kind  of 
treatment ;  indeed,  it  will  flower  far  more  freely 
when  treated  in  this  way  than  if  grown  in  pots, 
for  it  must  attain  a  good  size  before  blossoms  are 
borne  in  quantity.  It  can  be  obtained  from  most 
nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality  of  plants  of 
this  class. — T. 


INDOOR  PLANTS  IN  SMALL  POTS. 
Where  plants  are  kept  permanently  in  the  dwell- 
ing house,  they  will,  of  course,  consist  principally 
of  subjects  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage,  and 
among  them  the  different  Palms  predominate, 
though  second  to  no  other  plant  for  such  a  purpose 
is  the  universally  cultivated  Aspidistra.  Plants 
that  are  kept  indoors  are  often  in  a  far  from  satis- 
factory condition,  and  in  many  cases  it  arises  from 
the  pots  being  too  large.  Where  the  treatment  of 
plants  is  but  little  understood,  tliere  is  a  great  ten- 
dency to  over-water  them,  and  consequently  when 
the  pots  are  small  and  therefore  full  of  roots,  there 
is  far  less  probability  of  causing  mischief  by  an 
overdose  of  water  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
plants  were  in  larger  pots  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  soil  around  the  roots.  It  is  surprising  what 
flne  Palms  can  be  grown  in  quite  small  pots  if 
they  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water 
and  are  assisted  by  an  occasional  dose  of  some 
stimulant.  There  are  now  so  many  concentrated 
manures  that  can  be  used  indoors  without  any  un- 
pleasant effects,  all  of  which  are  very  good  if 
applied  according  to  the  instructions.  In  using 
any  of  these  manures  for  the  first  time,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  overdo  it,  as  it  is  far  better  to  give 
two  small  doses  than  an  excessive  one.  A  little 
stimulant  about  once  a  month  during  the  growing 
season  will  suffice  to  keep  such  plants  as  are  above 
indicated  in  good  condition.  A  fruitful  source  of 
ill-health  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  kept  in  a 
dwelling-house  is  that  they  are  a  good  deal  ex- 
posed to  draughts,  and  are  consequently  subject  to 
extremes  both  of  temperature  and  water ;  for, 
while  an  excess  of  this  latter  must  be  guarded 
against  (and  the  use  of  small  pots  does  this  pretty 
effectually),  if  foliage  plants  are  once  allowed  to 
get  too  dry,  they  are  often  irreparably  injured. 
That  annual  repotting  is  by  no  means  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  indoor  plants  in  good  health  is 
shown  by  an  Aspidistra  that  I  have  kept  in  a  sit- 
ting-room in  a  smoky  district  for  seven  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  has  been  repotted  but  twice,  and  it 
is  now  a  splendid  specimen  in  robust  health.  True, 
the  watering  during  that  period  has  been  carefully 
done  and  the  plant  assisted  with  an  occasional 
stimulant,  while  the  foliage  is  always  kept  clean — 
another  very  important  item.  H.  P. 


Notes  from  Liphook.  — The  prettiest  things 
that  strike  me  here  just  now  out  are  Magnolia  stel- 
lata,  Narcissus  pallidus  prsecox,  bright  little  Wald- 
steinia,  white  and  purple  Fritillaries,  Prunus  tri- 
loba, the  rose-coloured  Pyrus  japonica.  Daphne 
Blagayana,  Rhododendron  Jacksoni,  Saxifraga 
atropurpurea,  Caltha  monstrosa,  the  new  shoots  of 
Juniperus  canadensis,  a  dark  Trillium,  Andromeda 
polifolia,  orange-coloured  Primula  Alexandra,  Oro- 
bus  vernus,  Crown  Imperial,  white  Periwinkle 
covered  with  bloom,  and  Antennaria  hyperborea. 
Only  think :  some  years  ago,  when  at  Rousseau's 
l'  Les  Charmettes,"  there  was  a  whole  hedge  full  of 


yellow  Wood  Anemone.  I  dug  a  bit  up  with  my 
umbrella — broken  in  the  feat — and  from  that  day 
to  this  (nine  years  ago)  never  saw  more  of  it. 
Yesterday,  never  thinking  of  it.  I  came  upon  it  in 
a  rough  spot  most  flourishing  and  perky,  much 
handsomer  than  some  I  saw  at  the  Drill  Hall,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  increased.  During  the 
last  days  of  March  Berberis  Thunbergi  and  B. 
dulcis  growing  together — fine  old  bushes  of  both — 
looked  beautiful  in  the  "  Sea  View "  nursery  of 
Mr.  Flower,  near  Havant.  They  were  both  full  of 
bloom,  though  the  buds  of  the  latter  were  not 
quite  expanded.  The  long  sprays  of  B.  Thunbergi 
in  conjunction  with  the  golden  buds  of  15.  dulcis 
formed  a  happy  mixture.  B.  Thunbergi  lasts  well 
in  water  when  cut.  A  rather  fine  specimen  of 
Hedera  minima  grew  against  the  wall  of  the  house; 
it  has  an  interesting  appearance  when  well  estab- 
lished. EpigEea  repens  has  been  covered  with 
bloom  here  this  spring.  Besides  the  beauty  which 
Euonymus  latifolius  gives  us  in  the  autumn  from 
its  fruit  and  leaf  tints,  the  crimson  involucres  of 
the  leaves  as  they  unfold  in  the  spring  make  it  an 
interesting  object  then. — M.  A.  R  ,  Liphoo/;, 
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THE  SPRINCx  OF  1893  COMPARED 
WITH  THAT  OF  1802. 

This  spring  lias  been  a  complete  contrast  to 
that  of  1802.  February,  1803,  was  a  very 
wet  month,  and  well  kept  up  to  the  old  adage 
of  "  February  fill-dyke,"  and  it  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  remarkably  dry  and  beautiful 
month  of  March.  Last  year  February  was 
absolutely  dry  throughout  ;  so  far  as  I  re- 
member, not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in  this  county 
throughout  the  whole  of  it.  We  have,  there- 
fore, an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  advan- 
tages to  spring  flowers  and  fruit  trees  of  the 
two  very  different  seasons,  and  without  any 
doubt  the  wet  February  this  year  was  most 
advantageous  to  that  class  of  plants  which 
delight  us  with  their  abundance  of  flowers  in 
the  early  days  of  spring.  I  have  never  known 
a  more  flowery  March  than  the  one  just  gone 
by.  The  garden  has  been  as  great  a  pleasure, 
if  not  greater  than  at  any  other  time  of  tlie 
whole  year.  Bulbs  as  a  rule  delight  in  moisture 
when  growing,  and  the  floods  of  rain  in  Feb- 
ruary came  most  opportunely,  so  that  the  plants 
grew  vigorously  and  flowered  most  abundantly 
in  the  bright  and  warm  March  days.  Crocuses, 
Snowdrops,  and  Squills  came  fir.st,  and  after- 
wards Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissus  or- 
natus,  which  last  has  now  become  one  of  the 
chief  flowers  of  the  spring  border,  and  a 
delightful  addition  to  the  nosegays  in  the 
sitting-room.  The  Poet's  Narcissus  has  yet  to 
come,  and  it  promises  to  flower  well.  I  find 
poeticus  rather  a  shy  bloomer,  while  ornatus 
never  fails  to  throw  up  a  flower  from  ever.y 
root,  and  when  let  alone  in  the  border,  it 
rapidly  increases  and  makes  a  great  show.  It 
is  one  of  the  spring  bulbs  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  too  many,  and  it  will  not 
waste  the  room  which  it  may  occupy,  as  poeticus 
is  apt  to  do,  by  having  nothing  but  huge 
bunches  of  narrow  leaves. 

That  pretty  little  flower,  Triteleia  uniflora, 
did  not  blossom  at  all  with  me  last  year  ;  this 
year  it  has  an  abundance  of  bloom.  The  only 
objection  to  it  is  the  Onion  smell  of  the  sap, 
but  that  is  scarcely  noticeable  when  it  is  placed 
with  other  flowers.  The  Dog's-tooth  Violets 
have  also  been  good  this  year,  and  few  plants 
on  the  rockery  are  prettier  in  March  than  the 
Erythronium  dens-canis  album,  which  balances 
its   wide-spreading  white  petals  on  a  thin  deli- 
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cate  petiole.  The  common  pink  variety  is  also 
worth  growing,  though  not  so  pretty  as  the 
white,  but  the  handsome  leaves  are  in  them- 
selves a  sufficient  reason  for  having  this  plant 
if  a  place  can  be  found  for  it  in  some  sheltered 
nook  on  the  north  side  of  the  rockery.  It  does 
not  like  the  full  sunshine  of  a  south  expo- 
sure. Just  now  the  Fritillaries  are  very  pretty. 
I  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  with  aurea,  but 
Meleugris  is,  on  the  whole,  the  beet  of  the 
Fritillaries  to  my  niind,  and  growing  in  the 
Grass  on  the  lawn  by  the  roots  of  trees,  they 
form  an  exceedingly  pretty  group  at  the  present 
time,  some  nearly  white,  others  of  a  peculiar 
snake  colour.  This  has  been  a  most  favourable 
year  for  early  Anemones.  A.  blanda  has  been 
flowering  with  me  since  .January,  and  it  has 
been  followed  by  the  beautiful  Aldboro'  form 
and  the  common  fulgens.     Anemone  blanda  is 


purple,  it  is  so  very  pretty  nestling  among  grey 
stones.  I  got  it  from  a  cottager's  garden,  and 
it  has  done  exceedingly  well  with  me,  but  I 
have  never  ventured  to  divide  it  again,  though 
division  might  be  easily  managed  just  after  the 
flowering  is  over. 

But  that  which  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  make  the  spring  garden  here  gay  this 
year  is  an  immense  quantity  of  coloured  Prim- 
roses and  Polyanthuses.  I  always  sow  Prim- 
roses, but  in  the  following  spring  the  result  is 
only  too  apt  to  be  altogether  Polyanthuses.  I 
like  both,  but  I  get  a  greater  abundance  of 
pretty  and  showy  flowers  from  the  Primroses 
than  from  the  Polyanthuses.  Some  Prim- 
rose plants  kindly  sent  to  me  from  Munstead 
have  been  so  covered  with  their  pretty  clear 
white  flowers,  that  it  seems  only  too  likely  that 
the    plants    will    die   from     exhaustion.     The 
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Siebold' s  Plantain  Lily  {Fnnkia  Sieholdi). 


strikingly  beautiful  in  the  early  months,  but 
for  general  effect  in  the  spring  garden  it  does 
not  equal  Anemone  apennina,  which  in  shady 
comers  this  spring  has  been  covered  with  its 
lovely  light  blue  flowers.  Apennina  very 
quickly  faded  in  the  bright  sun.shine  of  this 
year,  but  in  ordinary  years,  when  we  do  not 
get  so  much  sunshine,  it  is  best  in  open  places. 
Blanda  lasts  must  longer,  for  although  it  came 
into  bloom  about  two  months  before  apennina, 
it  is  not  over  ytt.  In  such  a  sunny  month  as 
we  had  in  INIarch,  Anemones  show  themselves 
to  the  liest  advantage,  and  the  brilliant  scarlet 
of  A.  fulgens  and  .still  more  that  of  the  Aldboro' 
form  make  them  contribute  largely  to  the 
beauty  of  the  spring  garden.  Hepaticas  are 
among  the  special  favourites  of  our  early-flower- 
ing plants,  and  the  rains  of  February  certainly 
assisted  them  to  produce  abundance  of  bloom. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  double 


varied  colours  of  early  Primroses  and  Poly- 
anthuses make  a  delightful  bunch  of  flowers 
when  gathered.  I  must  not  pass  by  Primula 
cashmeriana,  which  is  exceedingly  early,  and 
.  its  pale  blue  flowers  on  their  stiff'  rigid  stems 
i  are  very  pretty.  The  little  grey  balls  of  flower 
of  this  plant  are  interesting  and  peculiar,  and 
a  great  addition  in  my  opinion  to  the  early 
spring  garden.  This  Primula  seems  to  be  as 
hardy  as  the  wild  Primrose  of  our  hedges  and 
it  is  very  free-flowering. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  owe  a  great  deal  of 
the  abundance  of  bloom,  which  every  plant  and 
tree  has  displayed  this  year,  to  the  wet  Feb- 
ruary, for  I  suppose  there  has  never  been  a 
season  in  which  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
have  been  more  covered  with  blossom  than  this 
year.  Ribes  sanguineum  has  been  lovely.  It 
happens  to  stand  on  my  lawn  near  a  large 
Victoria   Plum    tree,   and  if    I   had   had    any 


doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  fruit 
trees  on  the  lawn,  they  would  have  been  dis- 
persed this  year,  for  a  prettier  contrast  than 
that  formed  by  the  Ribes  and  the  Plum  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Not  far  from  these  a 
beautiful  and  stately  Pear  tree,  a  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  has  this  year  been  also  very  beauti- 
ful. If  by-and-by  I  get  a  good  harvest  of  fruit 
from  both,  it  will  be  a  very  pleasant  addition  to 
the  treasures  of  autumn. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  practical  lesson  we 
should  learn  from  the  comparison  of  1802,  with 
its  comparative  want  of  flowers,  with  18iK!  and 
its  abundance  of  them  is  this,  to  be  more  care- 
ful of  storing  up  the  rain  when  we  get  it,  and 
if  we  have  an  unusually  dry  early  spring,  if 
February  does  not  fill  our  dykes,  then  jjour  on 
water  artificially  and  help  forward  the  glorious 
beauty  of  the  March  and  April  garden.  Much 
can  be  done  with  water  almost  all  the  year 
round,  but  if,  contrary  to  ordinary  rules,  the 
wet  months  are  dry  ones,  then  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  supply  artificially  that  which 
Nature  may  refuse  to  give  us. 

A  Gloucestershire  Parson. 


PLANTAIN  LILIES. 

(funkias.) 
Few  hardy  perennials  are  more  ornamental  and 
showy  than  Plantain  Lilies,  as  not  only  have 
most  of  them  very  beautiful  foliage,  but  they 
bear  a  profusion  of  Lily-like  flowers,  the  spikes 
of  which  are  exceedingly  useful  for  cutting,  as 
they  look  well  and  last  long  Ln  water.  Besides 
being  so  fine  and  effective  for  borders,  many  of 
them  make  capital  pot  plants.  Any  of  the 
variegated  forms  of  F.  ovata,  taken  up  and 
forced,  make  a  splendid  show  in  a  greenhouse, 
as  does  also  F.  Sieboldi  (here  figured),  \yhich 
has  magnificent  leaves,  that  are  very  striking 
on  account  of  their  colour,  which  is  of  a  bluish 
metallic-green,  with  a  glaucous  hue  pervading 
the  surface.  Planted  out  Ln  deep,  moist,  rich 
soil  in  a  shady  position,  this  peculiar  tone  is 
iotensified,  and  plants  of  this  Funkia  form 
noble  objects  in  the  hardy  fernery  or  near  the 
margins  of  ponds,  in  either  of  which  positions 
they  associate  well  with  the  various  surround- 
ings. The  best  for  growing  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers  are  F.  subcordata  grandiflora,  F. 
spathulata  speciosa,  F.  Fortune!,  and  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  F.  ovata.  The  time  to  pro- 
pagate and  plant  Funkias  is  as  they  are  begin- 
ning to  grow.  When  required  for  cultivation 
in  pots,  Funkias  should  be  potted  in  the  au- 
tumn or  winter  and  stood  in  cold  frames  to 
come  gradually  on  and  fit  them  for  forcing, 
which  needs  to  be  done  slowly  if  the  foliage  is 
expected  to  be  of  good  texture.  To  get  the 
variegation  fine,  the  plants  must  have  plenty  of 
light,and  it  may  be  necessary  also  to  keep  them 
freely  supplied  with  water  and  liquid  manure. 


Raising    Nymphseas    from    seed.  —  At    a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  L.  W.  Goodell,  of  Dwight,  said  the 
seeds  of  Nymphffias  should  be  sown  in  small  pots  in 
February  or  March,  in  good  soil,  well  pressed 
down.  The  seeds  should  be  placed  on  the  surface 
and  covered  with  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  sand.  The 
pots  should  then  be  immersed  in  a  pan  containing 
water  enough  to  cover  them  an  inch,  and  the 
water  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  75°  to  80° 
until  the  seeds  germinate,  a  period  varying  from 
six  to  ten  days.  Before  the  seedlings  become 
crowded  they  should  be  transplanted  into  3-inch 
pots,  and  again  into  4-inch  pots  before  planting 
out  in  June.  The  starting  of  seedlings  can  be  done 
in  the  dwelling  house,  care  being  taken  to  main  - 
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tain  the  temperature  and  to  move  the  plants  to  a 
sunny  window  during  the  warm  hours  of  the  day. 
The  young  plants  grow  rapidly  under  proper  con- 
ditions, and  they  will  bloom  in  100  days  from  the 
time  the  seeds  are  sown.  Some  seedlings  of  N. 
zanzibarensis  have  flowered  in  sixty-five  days 
from  seeds  started  in  June. 

Lychnis  coronata.  —  The  Chinese  Lychnis 
grandiflora  figured  in  Botanical  Maija:ine.  223. 
Plant  glabrous,  flowers  solitary.  Native  of  China 
and  Japan  ;  introduced  1772.  First  kept  in  stove, 
then  in  greenhouse,  as  considered  delicate,  and 
then  it  flourished  in  the  open  air.  I  took  mine  up 
in  winter,  just  sheltered  them,  and  raised  young 
ones,  thus  keeping  them  about  six  years  in  the 
fifties.  Since  then  cannot  meet  with  one  of  the 
same  colour.  It  was  exactly  the  shade  of  a  ripe 
Apricot,  and  bloomed  in  August  when  that  fruit 
was  ripe.     Is  it  to  be  met  with  now  .'— S.  N.  W. 

Sowing  seeds  (  Y.  Z.).—lt  is  not  a  very  satisfac- 
tory way  to  mix  up  a  lot  of  different  seeds  and 
then  sow  them  broadcast  without  considering  the 
effect  likely  to  be  obtained.  It  will  prove  a  rare 
assortment,  not  particularly  interesting  or  beauti- 
ful. We  should  advise  you  to  sow  csirefully  in 
clumps ;  but  you  may  scatter  such  things  as 
Poppies  about  with  very  charming  effect  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  garden.  As  this  is,  however, 
apparently  an  ordinary  garden  you  have  to  deal 
with,  sow  in  clumps  and  masses,  keeping  each  kind 
distinct.  Marigolds,  Poppies,  and  Nasturtiums 
(Tropajolums)  would  do  well  in  the  dry  soil. 
Remember  not  to  sow  the  seed  too  thickly,  and 
thin  out  the  young  plants  to  suflacient  distance 
apart  for  them  to  develop  when  large  enough  to 
handle. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
Water  in  the  Rock  Garden. 
RuNNiNo  water  at  all  times  impresses  us  with  a 
sense  of  delightfully  refreshing  coolness.  But 
in  the  rock  garden  this  effect  is  still  enhanced 
and  emphasised,  for  here  the  water  imparts  life 
and  beauty  to  the  rocks  as  it  dashes  over  cliffs 
and  boulders,  wetting  with  its  refreshing  spray 
the  Ferns  and  other  plants  springing  up  from 
its  mossy  banks.  Though  rock  gardens  might 
be  made  very  attractive  and  picturesque  indeed 
without  any  visible  water  whatever,  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  presence  of  the-latter 
imparts  an  additional  charm,  which  should  be 
taken  advantage  uf  whenever  the  opportunity 
occurs.  A  natural  streamlet,  e.specially  in  a 
large  rock  garden,  is  of  the  utmost  value,  and 
lucky  indeed  are  those  who  possess  it,  not  only 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  also  with  re- 
gard to  utility.  The  advantages  offered  by  run- 
ning water  must  be  evident  even  to  the  most 
casual  observer  and  need  not  be  here  enume- 
rated. But  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred our  rock  gardens  are  far  away  froin  natural 
streams,  and  if  water  is  to  be  introduced  at  all 
it  has  to  be  done  artificially.  It  is  this  difficulty 
probably  which  has  led  to  the  extensive  mis- 
application of  water,  as,  unfortunately,  too 
often  seen  in  connection  with  artificial  rocks. 

The  Abuse  of  Water. 

If  properly  treated,  water,  either  natural  or 
only  apparently  natural,  possesses  a  charm 
which  no  one  can  deny,  but  when  used  in  a 
manner  which  betrays  the  artificial  origin  at  a 
glance,  it  becomes  ugly  and  repulsive.  '  One  of 
the  most  frequent  abuses  in  the  rock  garden  is 
the  fountain.  Among  geometrical  surroundincs 
m  front  of  a  mansion  this  may  be  well  enough 
but  can  a  greater  discord  be  imagined  than  a 
fountain  in  a  rock  garden  !  Even  the  most 
inexperienced    amateur    when    building    rocks 


will  at  least  try  his  best  to  make  his  work  look 
as  natural  as  he  can,  but  by  the  introduction  of 
an  artificial  water-squirt,  surrounded  by  the 
usual  circular  cement  basin,  even  the  best  of 
rock  gardens  would  be  deprived  of  harmony, 
and  all  the  merit  the  work  might  otherwise 
possess  with  regard  to  effect  would  be  utterly 
lost  through  such  an  incongruous  combination. 
In  my  opinion  a  fountain  in  the  rock  garden 
is  the  worst  possible  form  of  bad  taste,  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Quite  as 
objectionable  as  the  fountain  are  pools  of 
stagnant  water,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
natural  or  artificial.  The  tilth  they  accumulate 
on  the  surface  and  the  foul  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding them  should  alone  be  suflioieut  to 
banish  them  from  the  rock  garden,  where  their 
presence  cannot  in  any  way  contribute  to 
effect  or  utility,  but  would  only  be  an  obnoxious 
eyesore.  Moving  water  is,  therefore,  the  only 
form  admissible  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale. 
This  does  not  imply  that  there  should  be  no 
pond.  On  the  contrary,  a  well-constructed 
irregular  pond  may  be  made  a  delightful  feature 
in  the  rock  garden,  but  this  pond  should  never 
be  stagnant  and  the  influx  of  water  should  be 
plainly  visible,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  mere 
dribble,  a  purling  brook,  or  a  roaring  water- 
fall. If  we  have  to  deal  with  a  natural  stream- 
let, very  little  will  be  needed  beyond  a  proper 
arrangement  of  stones  and  suitable  plants  on 
the  banks,  and  perhaps  here  and  there  a  sup- 
pression of  the  coarsest  weeds,  such  as  might 
endanger  the  well-being  of  the  choicer  plants 
we  wish  to  cultivate.  But,  unfortunately,  in 
the  construction  of  rock  gardens  this  will  very 
seldom  be  the  case,  and  I  will  therefore  here 
consider  the 

Artificial  Introduction  or  Water. 

It  is  quite  an  erroneous  idea  that  in  order  to 
be  effective  large  quantities  of  water  must  be 
used,  and  I  hope  to  show  in  the  following  notes 
how  to  make  the  most  of  a  small  supply  of 
water  so  as  to  give  the  utmost  effect  and  pre- 
vent waste,  which  is  a  serious  item  where  water 
has  to  be  paid  for  by  the  meter,  and  often  even 
then  can  only  be  supplied  in  small  pipes.  Some 
people  construct  their  rock  gardens  first,  and 
do  not  conceive  the  idea  of  introducing  water 
until  after  completion  of  the  work.  This  is  a  very 
bad  plan,  and  can  only  end  in  failure  as  far  as 
natural  eflect  is  concerned,  as  neither  plants  nor 
rocks  can  be  rearranged  as  satisfactorily  as  if 
the  water  supply  at  command  had  been  ascer- 
tained in  the  first  instance.  Even  where  only 
a  very  limited  supply  can  be  had,  say,  from  a 
lead  pipe  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  provide  a  tank  or  cistern 
fitted  with  a  self-acting  ball-tap.  From  this 
reservoir  (which  must,  of  course,  be  entirely 
hidden  from  view)  a  larger  pipe  might  be  laid  to 
the  part  of  the  rock  garden  where  the  water  is 
required,  and  by  means  of  a  regulating  tap  the 
supply  could  be  controlled  at  will.  Very  few 
water  companies  will  allow  a  supply  pipe  of 
more  than  1  inch  bore,  but  it  a  good-sized  reser- 
voir is  constructed  on  the  plan  here  suggested, 
this  supply  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  even 
for  a  large  rock  garden,  as  a  2-inch  pipe,  or 
even  a  3-inch  or  4-inch  pipe  might  be  used  for 
conveying  the  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the 
rock  garden,  where  the  full  force  need  only  be 
turned  on  on  state  occasions,  so  to  speak. 
Where  water  is  displayed  among  the  rocks, 
great  care  .should  be  taken  to  use  this  only  in 
the  lowest  portions  of  the  rock  garden.  A 
pond,  for  instance,  would  look  absurd  and  un- 
natural if  any  of  the  surrounding  parts  were 
on  a  lower  level  than  the  pond  itself,  as  in 
Nature    the    water   would    of    course   fill    the 


lowest  portions  first.  A  rock  garden  which 
has  been  sunk  by  excavating  to  a  con.siderable 
depth  oflers  many  advantages  to  the  plants 
used,  but  when  water  is  introduced  this  sinking 
will  be  found  of  additional  importance,  as  it 
will  enable  us  to  display  the  water  so  as  to 
give  the  most  natural  and  pleasing  effects. 
Starting  from  the  highest  level,  I  think  the 
arrangement  for  water  in  the  rock  garden 
should  be  in  the  following  order,  subject  of 
course  to  such  alterations  as  might  be  required 
in  special  cases  :  — 

(1)  A  SPRING  apparently  emerging  naturally 
from  a  rock  in  the  background  and  forming 

(2)  A  streamlet  with  grassy  or  mossy  banks, 
from  which  rocks  and  suitable  plants  pro- 
trude here  and  there. 

(3)  A  waterfall  surrounded  by  boldly  pro- 
jecting rocks,  and  forming  at  tlie  bottom  an 
additional  streamlet,  gradually  widening 
into 

(4)  An  irregular  pond  surrounded  by  slop- 
ing banks  of  grass  and  rocks,  narrowing 
again  into  a  streamlet,  and  vanishing 
apparently  beneath  a  rock. 

(5)  A  BOG  BED  fed  by  the  overflow  from  the 
pond,  and  devoted  to  plants  requiring  an 
extra  degree  of  moisture. 

This  may,  perhaps,  sound  like  a  somewhat 
extensive  programme,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  can  be  done  on  the  smallest  scale 
as  well  as  on  the  most  elaborate.  Water 
arranged  on  this  plan  is  as  suitable  in  a  rock 
garden  only  a  few  yards  in  extent  as  it  is  in 
one  measuring  hundreds  of  yards  in  length  and 
width  ;  but  the  arrangement  should,  of  course, 
be  in  proportion  to  the  size,  and  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  the  largest  volume  of  water  must 
always  be  the  most  pleasing.  I  will  now  deal 
separately  with  the  various  forms  of  orna- 
mental water  in  the  rock  garden  as  enumerated 
above. 

(1)  The  Spring. 

Whether  the  water  supply  be  ab\;ndant  or 
scanty,  we  can  have  no  better  means  of  imitat- 
ing Nature  than  by  introducing  the  water  as 
flowing  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock.  If  this  cleft 
is  a  deep  cavernous  recess,  the  end  of  which 
cannot  be  seen,  so  much  the  better  ;  it  will  then 
appear  unlimited  in  extent.  There  is  something 
particularly  soothing  about  the  murmuring 
sound  of  falling  water,  and  if  the  cause  of  that 
pleasing  .sound  is  hidden  from  view,  it  will  leave 
room  for  speculation  and  thus  enhance  the 
charm.  To  produce  this  effect  is  by  no  means 
difficult.  That  murmuring  sound  so  pleasant 
to  the  ear  cannot  be  produced  by  water  falling 
on  a  hard  surface  (where  a  splashing  noise  would 
be  the  result),  but  only  by  water  falling  on  an- 
other body  of  water.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
lay  a  water-pipe  from  the  reservoir  above  re- 
ferred to  to  a  water-tight  pit,  say  1  foot  or  18 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  IJ  feet  to  2  feet 
deep.  This  is  be.st  lined  with  cement  concrete 
and  must,  of  course,  be  masked  with  stones  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  completely  hidden. 
The  valve  or  tap  regulating  the  supply  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  rock  garden  should  be  some- 
where between  this  pit  and  the  reservoir,  as 
may  be  most  convenient  and  the  least  con.spicu- 
ous.  The  rocks  around  the  pit  should  be 
arranged  in  the  most  natural  and  careless  style 
so  as  to  form  the  deep  cleft  referred  to  above, 
making  the  latter  appear  like  a  miniature  dark 
cave.  If  the  position  is  such  that  the  sun  can 
shine  into  this  dark  recess,  and  perhaps  light  up 
the  space  sufficiently  to  disclose  the  mouth  of 
the  water-pipe,  it  would  be  best  to  extend  the 
little  cave  around  a  corner,  so  to  speak,  and  in- 
troduce the  pipe  in  a  direction  different  from 
that  in  which  the  water  seems  to  emerge  from 
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the  opening.  This  will  make  it  quite  impossible 
even  on  a  bright  day  to  see  either  the  watei- 
pipe  or  the  real  extent  of  the  dark  recess,  which 
wUl  appear  very  much  deeper  than  it  really  is 
in  consequence.  If  possible  this  arrangement 
should  be  fittei  with  a  background  consisting  of 
rocks  and  a  bold  mass  of  suitable  plants  which 
will  impart  au  additional  appearance  of  reality 
to  the  scene. 

This  principle  of  construction  should  be  the 
same,  no  matter  whether  the  water  supply  is  of 
the  most  modest  extent  or  unlimited,  and  re- 
quiring a  pit  and  cave  of  larger  or  smaller 
dimensions  than  those  stated. 

Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  be  eontinued.) 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

liilium  pardalinum. — This  belongs  to  the  rhi- 
zomatose  section.  The  scaly  root-stocks  some- 
times reach  a  length  of  IG  inches  under  cultivation, 
so  that  at  a  moderate  calculation  of  the  rate  at 
which  those  stocks  lengthen,  and  seeing  that  roots 
are  attached  to  them  all  their  length.  I  think  we 
must  conclude  that  a  good  piece  of  root-stock 
attached  to  the  leading  point  or  more  bulb  like 
part  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  specimen  for  after  success.  Of  the 
following  facts  I  am  certain,  having  verified  them 
many  times :  It  you  disturb  or  transplant  this 
Lily,  however  strong  the  bulbs  or  well  furnished 
with  roots  the  root-stocks,  or  however  favourable 
tlie  conditions  under  which  you  may  plant,  for 
the  first  year  there  will  be  comparatively  little 
growth,  perhaps  but  a  few  inches,  possibly  2  feet, 
which  is  a  mere  nothing  in  a  Lily  which  when 
doing  well  reaches  7  feet  to  10  feet.  The 
second  year  after  removal  the  chances  are  that 
the  growth  maybe  anything  from  i  feet  to  8  feet, 
at  any  rate  with  the  typical  form,  for  there  are 
some  varieties  that  rarely  reach  more  than  3  feet. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  roots  of  this  Lily,  though  otherwise  naturally 
vigorous  and  impartial  as  to  soil,  it  only  asserts 
its  vigour  after  it  has  had  time  to  reestablish  it- 
self. Two  useful  facts  in  connection  with  the 
Panther  Lily  may  be  added.  Granting  it  time  a-i 
above  described,  it  is  one  of  the  most  free-growing 
and  free-blooming  Lilies  that  ve  can  plant,  and 
though  better  for  a  peaty  and  moist  soil,  it  is  one 
which  will  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of  garden 
soil  that  is  not  extremely  dry  from  its  chalky  or 
sandy  character  or  that  is  not  in  an  actually  sour 
state. 

Helianthemum  Tuberaria.— It  is  a  very 
cimmon  thing  to  experience  blanks  in  spring 
where  this  flourished  in  the  previous  summer. 
Seedlings,  self-sown  or  otherwise,  invariably  come 
through  the  winter  better  than  older  plants  that 
have  flowered.  Such  a  gem,  however,  is  indispens- 
able wherever  there  is  a  determination  to  grow 
first-class  species  in  the  rock  garden,  and  one  should 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  of  its  tenderness, 
and  either  protect  the  older  plants  by  means  of 
shelter  from  wet  during  winter,  or  by  the  propaga- 
tion from  seed  for  young  stock. 

Anemone  blanda. — This  flower  of  the  season 
under  favourable  conditions  will,  in  a  few  years, 
spread  into  broad  patches ;  but  this  is  not  by  means 
of  its  roots,  for  they  do  not  so  much  resemble  the 
root-stalks  of  the  wood  Anemone  as  a  tuber.  It  is 
true,  from  the  way  in  which  the  leaves  from  the 
tubers  spread  before  becoming  visible  on  the  sur- 
face would  rather  indicate,  that  the  roots  were  of 
a  running  kind,  but  it  is  not  so.  A  root  five 
years  old  may  be  but  an  inch  in  diameter  in  its 
broadest  part,  almost  black  and  somewhat  rounded. 
The  broad  patches  that  may  form  are  more  likely 
to  be  produced  by  self-sown  seed,  which  is  abun- 
dantly produced,  quickly  germinates  and  comes  to 
maturity  the  second  year.  I  think  this  will  account 
for  the  rapid  increase  of  this  pretty  winter  bloomer, 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  otherwise  incapable 


of  anything  like  being  multiplied  largely  within  the 
space  of  three  or  four  years. 

Tree  Peeonies  — The  chief  trouble  with  these 
is  their  early  growth  and  bud  development,  so  that 
our  late  frosts  catch  them.  They  should,  and  cer- 
tainly may,  be  kept  back.  This  I  have  done  by 
propping  a  board  or  stone  slab  in  front  (south)  of 
them,  or  even  a  bushy  branch  or  two  would  do.  If 
a  slab,  it  should  be  well  secured  from  falling  on 
the  plant.  This  puts  it  in  an  artificial  north 
aspect,  but  it  should  be  done  before  growth  starts  ; 
it  will  not  be  effective  if  done  later  than  January. 

Woodrille,  KirHtall.  J.  Wood. 


Narcissus  Stella.— Among  the  many  kinds  of 
the  Star  Narcissus,  this  may  be  selected  for  natu- 
ralising, being  early,  free  and  constant.  In  a  little 
copse  where  the  trees  are  not  very  thick  it  is 
charming,  and  it  is  as  beautiful  in  the  hanO  as  in 
the  wood.  It  has  a  soft  yellow  cup,  but  the  peri- 
anth segments  are  of  a  pure  cream-white,  the  form 
specially  open  and  starry.  It  has  the  merit  of 
great  distinctness  in  a  family  where  many  are  much 
alike. 

Curious  forms  of  the  common  Primrose.— 

I  send  specimen  blooms  of  two  varieties  of  the 
common  Primrose,  which,  I  believe,  are  rare ;  one 
is  semi-double,  and  was  found  near  here.  The 
other  has  a  caUx  nearly  as  large  as  the  flower, 
something  in  the  way  of  the  Hose-in-hose  Poly- 
anthus, but  it  (the  calyx)  is  of  normal  colour- 
that  is,  it  does  not  in  the  least  partake  of  the  tints 
of  the  petals  as  in  those  sports.  It  originated  in 
Devonshire. — J.  M.,  Charmotith,  Dorset. 

Lilium  Henry i.— This  beautiful  and  distinct 
Lily  has  at  last  made  its  appearance  in  the  trade,  and 
we  shall  now  doubtless  see  it  more  generally  dis- 
tributed than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  for  ex- 
cept at  Kew,  where  it  has  been  for  some  time  so 
successfully  cultivated,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
grown  in  this  country.  At  all  events  the  consign- 
ment offered  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  on 
March  22  was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  sale  in 
this  country.  The  bulbs  sold  were  firm  and  com- 
pact and  of  a  reddish  brown  or  mahogany  colour, 
bearing,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to 
.some  other  Asiatic  Lilies.  Thus  the  bulbs  of  this 
Lily,  of  L.  nepalense,  L.  sulphureum  (also  known 
as  L.  oohroleucum  and  L.  Wallichianum  super- 
bum),  and  some  of  L.  neilgherrense  are  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  though  no 
difficulty  would  be  entertained  in  separating  most 
of  the  bulbs  of  L.  neilgherrense.  It  may  perhaps 
be  thought  in  confessing  my  inability  to  speak 
positively  concerning  the  identity  of  the  bulbs 
above  mentioned  that  my  knowledge  of  them  is 
very  limited,  but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
and  it  is  only  when  large  quantities  are  handled 
that  the  difficulty  is  particularly  brought  home  to 
one,  as  the  bulbs  vary  very  much  in  shape  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  "under  which  they  have  grown, 
while  the  depth  of  colour  in  the  bulb  is  often  a 
question  of  more  or  less  exposure.  In  returning 
to  L.  Henryi,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  bulbs 
sold  were  in  very  satisfactory  condition,  and  as  it 
has  been  proved  at  Kew  to  be  of  good  constitution, 
it  will  no  doubt  before  long  be  grown  to  a  consider- 
able extent. — H.  P. 

Daffodils  at  Abberley  Hall.— To  see  Daffo- 
dils at  their  best,  they  must  be  naturalised  in  the 
Grass.  Not  that  these  need  be  the  choicest  by 
any  means,  as  these  latter  are  reserved  for  border 
or  garden  culture  ;  but  such  as  our  native  Lent 
Lily  (Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus),  the  common 
double  Daft'olil  (X,  Telamonius  plenus)  and  Stella. 
The  above  kinds  grow  amazingly  in  such  positions, 
especially  the  old  double  Daffodil.  The  prettiest 
effect  is  produced,  1  think,  by  those  fringing  the 
edge  of  a  rivulet.  There  are  few  places  where 
Daffodils  could  be  planted  to  have  a  prettier  effect 
than  in  the  pleasure  grounds  here,  there  not  being 
a  le\el  stretch  about  the  place  except  those  we 
have  formed  for  special  purposes.  The  old  Orange 
Phoenix  (Eggs  and  Bacon)  is  also  a  capital  variety 
for  naturalising.     Along  the  fringe  of  trees  I  also 


planted  such  good  kinds  as  Sir  Watkin,  major  and 
maximus,  princeps.  obvallaris.  Emperor.  Empress, 
Horsfieldi,  Ard-Righ,  Henry  Irving,  Leedsi.  biflorus 
and  a  few  others ;  but  I  find  with  such  choice 
kinds  as  these,  that  they  succeed  better  in  the 
garden.  To  ensure  success  with  Daffodils  in  the 
Grass,  the  foliage  must  be  allowed  to  decay  before 
I  he  Grass  is  cut ;  therefore,  those  people  who  want 
a  closely  shaven  lawn  in  all  prominent  positions 
must  not  expect  to  enjoy  the  Daffodils  in  the 
Grass  if  they  have  the  tops  cut  off  almost  directly 
after  blooming.  In  the  borders  I  have  Golden 
Spur,  the  pretty  Johnstoni  varieties,  Queen  of  Spain 
and  Mrs.  Geo.  Cammell,  rugilobus  and  Barri  con- 
spicuus,  incomparabilis  Princess  Mary,  Nelsoni 
major  and  the  different  varieties  of  poeticus.  In 
many  gardens  poeticus  is  only  represented  by  the 
old  Pheasant's-eye.  What  other  flowers  are  so  useful 
at  this  season  as  Daffodils  ?  Even  the  Orchids  and 
the  lovely  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  have  to  stand  on 
one  side  for  the  time  being.  These  latter  we  can 
enjoy  at  all  times,  but  the  Dafltodils  are  the  flowers 
of  to-day.— A.  Young. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

OxE  or  two  points  pertaining  to  Daffodils  may 
be  interesting  in  connection  with  their  naturalisa- 
tion in  woods,  fields,  or  pleasure  ground.  In  a 
previous  note  when  recording  the  planting  of  the 
old  double  yellow,  together  with  St.  John's  Wort, 
under  Cedars  and  evergreen  Oaks,  I  mentioned  the 
Daffodils  might  be  pronounced  fairly  satisfactory. 
The  experience  of  the  present  year  bears  out  this 
qualified  statement,  for  although  there  are  few 
bulbs  in  this  position  that  have  not  given  us  ons 
or  perhaps  two  flowers,  they  bear  no  comparison 
with  others  in  more  favourable  situations.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  near  the  water  where 
the  foliage  is  very  sturdy,  and  individual  bulbs  are 
throwing  five  and  six  fine  large  flowers.  They 
make  a  grand  show  just  at  present  with  short 
turf  in  front  of  and  about  them,  and  a  background 
of  dwarf  Laurels.  Our  three  early  single  trumpets, 
Tenby,  Scoticus,  and  Golden  Plover,  all  derived 
considerable  benefit  from  a  heavy  mulching  of 
leaves ;  the  foliage  was  pushing  strongly  when  the 
leaves  were  removed,  and  the  spell  of  warm 
weather  in  February  brought  them  e.irly  into  flower. 
The  remarks  made  above  as  to  the  merits  of  Tela- 
monius plenus  in  different  positions  would  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  Star  section.  Many  of  the 
common  and  cheaper  kinds  of  this  family  were 
planted  in  quantity  on  slopes  of  varied  aspect  and 
in  various  positions  in  glades,  but  they  do  not 
seem  thoroughly  at  home.  They  keep  alive,  it  is 
true,  and  most  of  them  throw  a  flower,  but  there 
are  not  the  healthy  vigour  and  yearly  increase  in 
number  and  size  of  flowers  obtainable  from  well- 
worked  borders  where  they  were  planted  at  wide 
intervals  in  big  clumps  for  cutting. 

Attention  should  now  be  directed  to  the  stock 
of  bedding  stuff  to  make  sure  the  various  quanti- 
ties are  to  hand,  and  that  good  sturdy  plants  will 
be  available  by  the  middle  of  May.  Where 
circumstances  permit  nearly  all  zonal  Pelargoniums 
may  be  spring-struck  in  single  pots,  they  make  nice 
stocky  stuff,  and  do  not  lose  half  their  foliage  at 
planting  time,  as  is  often  the  case  with  plants  taken 
from  boxes.  Not  halt  the  Pelargoniums  are  grown 
now  for  bedding  either  in  number  or  variety  that 
I  remember  twenty  years  ago,  and  unless  required 
for  any  special  purpose  it  is  hardly  advisable  to 
recommend  a  return  to  those  days,  so  many 
different  things  of  sterling  merit  for  brighten- 
ing up  the  summer  flower  garden  having 
come  prominently  to  the  fore  of  late  years. 
However,  I  am  not  one  of  those  inclined  to 
shoulder  out  Pelargoniums  altogether,  for  if 
masses  of  bright  colour  in  big,  bold  beds  are  re- 
quired, it  would  be  hard  to  beat  Henri  Jacoby, 
King  of  Bedders,  or  Amaranth,  relieved  by  an 
occasional  plant  of  variegated  Ribbon  Grass, 
Nicotiana  affinis,  or  one  of  the  Eucalypti.  Again, 
for  an  arrangement  of  small  beds  where  these  are 
close  together  and  only  a  narrow  walk  or  a  thin 
strip  of  Grass  intervening,  the  dwarf  compact  va- 
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rieties  are  very  usefal.  One  sometimes  hoars  the 
remark,  "  It  is  very  difficult  to  plant  small  geome- 
trical gardens  nicely,"  and  in  a  certain  sense  it  is 
doul)tless  true.  Big,  bold  beds  standing  out  by 
themselves  on  turf  are  more  easily  dealt  with  ; 
still,  the  difficulty  is  often  aggravated  by  en- 
deavouring to  crowd  in  too  many  colours.  It  is 
far  better  to  lay  down  the  rule,  one  variety  to  each 
bed,  relieving  the  surface  by  a  few  taller  and 
lighter  plants,  and  if  one  has  some  four  or  five  va- 
rieties of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  Pelargoniums  and 
a  similar  number  of  tufted  Pansies,  they  can  make 
a  brave  show.  I  can  recommend  West  Brighton 
Gem,  Surprise,  Chelsea  Gem,  Golden  Harry  Hie- 
over,  and  La  France  Ivy  leaf  to  supply  the  varied 
colours  in  Pelargoniums,  and  Bluebell,  Nabob,  Vir- 
ginalis,  and  Sir  Joseph  Terry  in  their  respective 
colours  as  dwarf  Violas.  It  may  be  well  to  remind 
the  novice  in  tufted  Pansy  culture  that  to  secure  a 
continuous  and  regular  supply  of  flower  right 
through  the  season  prompt  removal  of  seed-pods  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Sweet  Peas  that  were 
planted  out  from  pots  before  the  commencement 
of  the  spell  of  frosty  weather  have  made  very  little 
headway.  When  growth  is  practically  at  a  stand- 
still attacks  from  birds  are  specially  to  be  dreaded, 
and  to  ward  off  this  and  also  as  a  slight  protection 
against  frost  and  biting  winds  it  is  well  to  stake 
rows  and  rounds,  and  afterwards  stick  in  a  few 
branchlets  of  Spruce  Fir.  Any  fairly  open  spaces 
in  the  shrubbery  border  will  answer  admirably  for 
clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  they  want  some  good  ma- 
nure and  deep  tilth  to  ensure  freedom  of  growth, 
and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Violas  above  men- 
tioned, prompt  removal  of  seed-pods  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  flowers.  The  better  class  annuals,  as 
Asters,  East  Lothian  Stocks,  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Phlo.x  Drummondi,  and  Zinnias,  that  were 
sown  on  a  very  slight  hotbed  in  the  middle  of 
March  are  now  well  up.  Being  sown  thinly,  most 
of  them  will  stand  where  they  are  until  they 
can  be  shifted  to  their  summer  quarters  ;  others 
that  are  rather  thick  may  be  transferred  to 
boxes,  that  is  if  a  large  stock  is  required.  We 
have  broken  down  a  border  that  was  deeply  dug 
in  autumn  and  shall  sow  Godetias  in  variety, 
Clarkias,  and  Cornflower  for  cutting.  These  to- 
gether with  Iceland  Poppies  and  scarlet  Flax  are 
sown  thinly  in  rows,  and  the  plants  sufficiently 
thinned  to  secure  good  flowers. 

In  a  note  on  flowering  shrubs  lately,  reference 
was  made  to  the  effect  that  can  be  produced 
by  judicious  combinations  either  on  a  large  or 
small  scale,  and  a  striking  instance  of  the  same 
came  under  my  notice  this  season.  A  portion  of  a 
large  border  (the  foreground)  had  been  filled  with 
alternate  plants  of  Spirsea  Thunbergi  and  Pyrus 
japonica  ;  the  effect  from  a  distance  reminded  one 
of  a  similar  combination  of  colour  for  a  large 
summer  bed,  viz.,  Fire  King  Dahlia  and  the  white 
Marguerite.  It  is  a  question  it  we  pay  quite  so 
much  attention  as  their  merits  deserve  to  the  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen  flowering  shrubs  either  in 
the  preparation  of  ground  before  planting  or  in  the 
after  treatment.  There  is  often  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  devoted  to  beds  that  are  to  be  occupied 
with  American  plants  if  the  natural  soil  is  not  con- 
sidered suitable,  but  for  flowering  shrubs  as  a 
whole,  little  endeavour  is  made  to  study  individual 
tastes,  although  in  a  walk  through  different  gar- 
dens it  would  be  easy  to  note  anything  doing  spe- 
cially well,  and  a  few  inquiries  would  soon  make 
one  conversant  with  the  nature  of  soil  and  subsoil, 
mode  of  treatment  at  and  after  planting,  the  latter 
to  embrace  mode  and  extent  of  pruning,  and  also 
if  any  annual  forking  is  practised  on  borders. 
Personally,  so  far  as  the  early  flowering  shrubs 
mentioned  in  a  previous  note  (the  Cydonias,  Ribes, 
Spiraea  prunifolia  fl.-pl.  and  Thunbergi)  are  con- 
cerned, I  have  found  the  best  results  from  a  fairly 
holding  soil,  as  little  pruning  as  possible,  except 
slightly  heading  back  any  straggling  shoots,  whilst 
so  far  as  forking  the  borders  is  concerned,  this 
operation  is  as  strictly  tabooed  in  the  shrubbery  as 
it  ia  on  the  Strawberry  quarter.  I  am  sorry  to 
chronicle  once  more  the  loss  of  all  the  Wistaria 
bloom;  the  buds  crumble  into  dust  at  the  touch. 
This  is  certainly  a  grand  wall  plant  for  covering  a 


large  space,  but  even  in  the  bud  stage  it  is  so  liable 
to  suffer  from  spring  frosts  as  to  render  one  rather 
chary  in  giving  it  a  place.  Roses  on  walls  are  also 
rather  badly  nipped.  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  make  a  thorough  inspection,  but  one  or  two  large 
plants  of  Homere  and  Malraaison  that  came  under 
notice  showed  young  growths  browned  and  droop- 
ing. E.  BUKBELL. 
ClaTemont. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  VIOLETS. 

UXAVOIDABLE  circumstances  have  prevented  my 
sooner  replying  to  the  courteous  comments  of  Mr. 
Strugnell  in  your  issue  of  March  25  (p.  231)  on  an 
article  of  mine  on  the  above  subject  which  appeared 
in  The  Garden  a  month  earlier.  Near  the  com- 
mencement of  my  note  I  qualified  my  remarks  as 
applying  only  to  "  some  may  have  hitherto  failed  to 
score  success  through  being  unfavourably  situated 
as  regards  soil  or  climate,  or  perhaps  both,"  and 
near  the  close  I  admitted  that  "the  procedure 
.  .  .  adopted  here  differs  considerably  from  the 
practice  of  other  most  successful  growers  — so,  pro- 
bably, do  our  position  and  climate  ;  but  to  those 
similarly  situated  and  desirous  of  growing  this 
universally- beloved  flower,  I  would  again  emphasise 
the  following  points,"  &.C.,  so  that  I  had  no  intention 
of  dictating,  or  to  dogmatise,  or  to  lay  down  hard 
and  fast  general  rules,  but  simply  detailing  the 
(tolerably  successful)  cultivation  as  carried  out 
here  under  the  adverse  local  conditions  enumerated, 
and  advocating  similar  treatment  by  those  who  are 
as  unfavourably  situated  as  mynelf.  As  to  my  not 
mentioning  bottom-heat,  it  was  because  I  do  not 
now  use  it,  and  I  think  such  was  implied  in  various 
sentences,  or  that,  at  least,  it  was  unnecessary,  as 
for  example,  "  removal  to  winter  quarters— the 
latter  end  of  September  ....  the  small 
single  crowns  will  have  developed  into  great 
clumps,  bristling  with  both  flowers  and  flower-buds." 
Again,  the  full  exposure  advocated  on  all  favour- 
able occasions  after  pitting  I  intended  should 
imply  the  same  thing.  During  over  fourteen 
years'  struggle  in  growing  Violets  in  large  quanti- 
tities,  and  of  fair  quality,  and  in  such  unsuit- 
able soil  as  even  the  best  available  here  is, 
one  naturally  has  tried  many  experiments  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  a  tolerably  safe  anchorage. 
Some  have  proved  utter  failures,  and  others 
stepping-stones  to  improvement,  and  whatever 
notions  I  might  have  had  as  to  my  abilities  in 
^'iolet  growing,  from  previous  experiences  gained 
in  more  favoured  spots  as  regards  soil,  &c.,  I 
found  them  of  little  avail  here,  owing  to  altered 
conditions,  which  quickly  necessitated  me  striking 
out  of  the  ordinary  rut  and  orthodox  methods. 

In  those  days  Marie  Louise  was  in  its  infancy,  a 
comparatively  new  kind,  but  of  such  marked  supe- 
riority, that  it  quickly  became  popular  and  esta- 
blished its  reputation,  which  it  still  maintains, 
notwithstanding  more  recent  claimants  for  honour. 
Of  course,  the  first  step  with  the  new-comer  was 
rapid  and  extensive  propagation,  and  in  such  cases 
one  cannot  resist  putting  in  anything  that  will 
eventually  increase  the  stock  ;  hence,  cuttings, 
layers,  and  divisions  were  resorted  to.  At  the 
same  time  careful  observation  soon  detected  which 
of  these  formed  the  best  flowering  crowns,  which 
in  my  case  proved  to  be  the  short  runners  I  advo- 
cate, and  which  eventually  became  the  only  mode 
of  increase.  I  am  fully  aware,  as  Mr.  Strugnell 
states,  "that  there  are  growers  who  for  various 
reasons  prefer  those  methods  which  give  so  little 
satisfaction  to  M.  R.,'"  but  there  are  probably 
equally  as  many  who  prefer  the  short  runners,  and 
I  notice  in  a  contemporary  to-day  that  Mr.  Iggul- 
den— who,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Strugnell  holds  up  as  a 
believer  and  practitioner  in  cuttings— strongly 
advocates  the  use  of  these  short,  close-at-home 
runners — another  convert,  evidently. 

Planting  on  ground  other  than  what  was  in  good 
heart  and  well  tilled  I  have  not  tried,  feeling  cer- 
tain that  on  our  light  arid  soil  it  would  end  in  a 
lamentable  failure,  but  I  have  tried  Violets  in  shady 
positions  under  north  walls,  between  tall  Pea  rows, 
under  fruit  trees,  and  elsewhere,  but  found  full  ex- 


posure far  more  satisfactory.  Replanting  in  the 
winter  pits  for  growing  in  the  summer  to  save  dis- 
turbance has  also  been  tried,  but  with  less  success 
than  anticipated.  Although  M.  Louise  commences 
to  bloom  here  too  early — if  such  be  possible — so 
that  forcing  with  even  mild  bottom-htat  is  quite 
unnecessary,  still  this  again  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting,  for  the  blooms  lack  colour  and 
.solidity,  and  the  plants  become  crowded  with 
small  useless  leafage.  With  Marie  Louise  retard- 
ing is  far  more  essential  than  forcing  in  our  case. 
As  for  filling  up  the  pits  to  the  necessary  level  for 
the  plants,  I  have  permanently  filled  them  up  with 
rough  stones  to  the  required  height,  for  finding 
that  heating  materials  underneath  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  well-being  of  the  plants,  and  that 
solid  materials  became  clogged  and  sour  and  in- 
terfererl  with  effective  drainage,  and,  moreover,  the 
pits — three  in  number,  each  GO  feet  long  by  6  feet 
wide — were  constructed  specially  for  Violets,  I 
considered  their  welfare  should  be  paramount,  and 
I  utilise  them  in  the  summer  for  salading,  French 
Beans,  and  such  like.  Happily,  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  grow  Violets  in  pots,  for  here  a  bunch  of 
blooms  is  more  appreciated  in  a  room  than  a  plant 
in  a  pot ;  so  Neapolitan  may  be  all  Mr.  Strugnell 
claims  for  it  for  pot  work,  but  with  me  for  frames  it 
had  to  give  place  to  Marie  Louise  years  ago,  as  the 
blooms  deteriorated  so  soon  after  the  first  few 
gatherings.  J.  R. 

lan-y-hirlph. 
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PLATE  903. 

NEW  NARCISSI. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  1,  albatros.s  ; 

2,  .sea-goll;  3,  seedling  pheasant's-etb.*) 

The  raisers  of  the  host  of  Daffodils  which 
we  now  possess  in  our  gardens  must  either 
have  been  singularly  fortunate  or  have  re- 
jected all  but  the  best  of  an  immense  number 
of  seedlings.  The  latter  is  probably  the  fact, 
for  my  own  experience  shows  that  nothing 
like  one  seedling  in  a  hundred  is  even  the 
equal  in  size,  form,  colour,  or  general  beauty 
of  the  kinds  already  in  commerce,  and  that  it 
is  very  ditfieult  to  obtain  a  distinct  break 
away  from  and  in  advance  of  these. 

The  flowers,  however,  of  my  own  raising 
here  figured  from  iNIr.  IMoon's  beautiful  draw- 
ings may  fairly  Ije  called  such  a  gain.  The 
two  larger  varieties  in  the  plate,  Albatross  and 
Sea  gull,  came  from  one  and  the  same  pod 
of  seed,  which  was  borne  by  the  well-known 
N.  poeticus,  fertilised  by  pollen  of  N.  Em- 
press. I  find  it  a  common  occurrence  for 
flowers  differing  considerably  in  colour,  and 
even  in  form,  to  be  produced  from  the  same 
seed-jiod.  The  noteworthy  feature  of  this 
]iresent  hybrid  is  that  the  pollen-parent,  N. 
Empress,  has  scarcely  afl'eofed  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  flower,  beyond  slightly  lengthen- 
ing the  crown  and  giving  a  great  increase  of 
size.  The  plant  is,  in  the  case  of  both  Alba- 
tross and  Sea-gull,  almost  a  poeticus  pure  and 
simple  in  shape  of  flower,  foliage  and  general 
habit.  Thus  it  .stands  apart  from  the  class  of 
N.  incomparabilis,  which  in  appearance  has  a 
place  midway  betVeen  its  parents,  Ajax  and 
poeticus  ;  but  in-  size  of  flower,  stature  and 

*  Drawn  for  Thk-  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  from 
flowers  sent  by  the  Rsv.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  April  27, 
18M. 
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vigour,  the  hybrid  has  left  the  poeticus  alto- 
gether behind,  and  indeed  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  almost  every  Daffodil  in  my 
garden.  In  a  favourable  season  the  flowers 
are  nearly  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  orange- 
scarlet  colouring  of  Albatross  is  sti  iking  and 
vivid,  not  being  suffused  or  shaded  gradually 
from  the  edge  down  into  the  cup,  but  laid  on 
in  a  solid,  ribbon-like  band.  This  flower  was 
awarded  the  medal  for  the  best  seedling  exhi- 
bited at  the  meelings  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1891. 

The  seedling  I'heasant's-eye  is  a  sample  of  a 
strain  whicii  I  have  obtained  by  intercrossing 
X.  p.  ornatus  with  N.  p.  poetarum,  which  has  a 
deep  crimson  eye,  but  a  flimsy  petal  and  an  in- 
ferior constitution.  My  object  has  been  to 
combine  the  richly-coloured  eye  of  the  latter 
with  the  substantial  and  well-shaped  petal  and 
robust  habit  of  the  former,  la  this  my  suc- 
cess has  been  very  encouraging,  and  I  am  hop- 
ing to  still  farther  develop  the  possible  im- 
provements in  till-  lieautiful  race  of  Pheasant's- 
eye  or  Poet's  Xarcissus. 

G.  H.  Engleheart. 

Apijli-slwic,  A ndnvcr. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Seakalb.— It  is  quite  time  all  operations  con- 
nected with  the  planting  of  Seakale  were  finisbecl, 
or  the  chances  are  the  roots  will  not  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  be  strong  enough  for  forcing. 
Where  seeds  are  relied  upon  for  working  up  a 
stock,  these  should  now  be  sown,  but  I  do  not 
consider  seedling  roots  equal  to  root-cuttings.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  drills  drawn  2  inches  in 
depth  and  from  is  inches  to  2  feet  apiiit.  Sow 
the  seeds  tliinly,  afterwards  thinning  out  to  1  foot 
apart.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  select  an  open 
position  and  in  a  fair  state  of  fertility.  Seakale 
which  may  liave  been  blanched  where  growing 
should  have  all  old  material  cleared  away,  so  as  to 
all)W  the  fresh  growth  to  come  away  without 
hindrance.  Any  roots  that  have  not  been  forced 
must  have  the  tops  cut  over,  or  the  growth  will 
form  a  flower-stem.  To  think  by  leaving  the 
crowns  intact  that  a  stronger  root  for  forcing  will 
be  formed  is  a  fallacy.  The  tops  might  be  allowed 
to  grow  H  inches  before  cutting  over,  as  these 
make  an  excellent  vegetable,  that  is  if  other  vege- 
tables are  likely  to  be  scarce. 

French  Beaxs  under  protectors. — It  is  very 
unwise  to  trust  su'h  a  tender  subject  as  the  French 
Bean  to  the  open  borders  before  the  orthodox  time 
considered  safe  for  this  country,  or  in  all  proba- 
bility the  grower  miy  suffer  for  his  pains  in  seeing 
the  whole  lot  cut  off  by  frost.  I  have  just  cleared 
a  frame  of  Potatoes,  and  although  the  heating 
material  is  exhausted,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
level  down  the  soil  and  draw  drills  15  inches  apart, 
into  which  drop  the  seeds.  Sown  in  this  manner 
and  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  the  Beans  al- 
ways do  well.  Others  may  be  raised  by  sowing 
three  seeds  around  the  sides  of  4-inch  pots,  the 
plants  when  large  enough  being  set  out  under 
handlights  in  a  sunny  position.  Shallow  frames 
placed  on  a  sunny  border  may  be  likewise  called 
into  requisition.  One  of  the  best  aids  I  have  ever 
seen  for  forwarding  such  dwarf  tender  crops 
are  long  portable  lights  placed  along  short  rows  on 
a  warm  south  border.  These  are  formed  by  having 
two  12-inch  boards  placed  on  edge  the  same  dis- 
tance or  15  inches  apart,  squares  of  glass  being 
fixed  along  the  top  in  a  groove. 

Pickling  Onions.— These  may  also  now  be 
sown.     What  is  wanted  is  a  very  open  position 


well  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  soil  also  being  fairly 
fertile,  but  cot  over  rich.  The  surface  must  be 
firm,  and  the  seeds  sown  in  shallow  drills  6  inches 
or  0  inches  apart.  It  is  when  the  seeds  are  sown 
on  loose  and  over-rich  soil  that  the  bulbs  grow  too 
large. 

Late  Celery.— Of  early  and  mid-winter  Celery 
there  is  generally  an  abundance  in  the  majoiity 
of  gardens,  but  of  late  there  h5s  been  a  defi- 
ciency. This  should  not  be,  as  a  more  useful  crop 
could  not  be  grown,  as  even  if  not  used  as  salad 
it  comes  in  excellent  as  a  vegetable.  Standard- 
bearer,  a  variety  raised  in  this  country,  is  a 
capital  late  variety,  that  is,  if  procured  true.  To 
secure  a  stock  of  late  plants,  the  best  course  is 
to  prepare  a  frame  by  placing  a  layer  of  rotten 
manure  in  the  bottom,  surfacing  this  over  with  3 
inches  of  fine  soil,  on  which  sow  the  seeds  thinly. 
The  seedlings  may  be  pricked  out  when  large 
enough,  or  they  maiy  be  lifted  bodily  and  planted 
intact  direct  into  the  trenches.  In  mild  parts  of 
the  country  the  seeds  may  be  raised  by  preparing 
a  bed  in  a  warm  corner  in  the  open  air,  taking 
care  that  watering  receives  attention. 

Early  Vec4ETARLB  Marrows.— I  am  no  advo- 
cate for  raising  the  plants  of  Vegetable  Marrows 
too  early,  that  is  unless  there  are  special  con- 
veniences for  growing  the  plants  on.  A  few  seeds 
if  sown  now,  the  plants  potted  off  as  soon  as  ready, 
and  grown  on  in  fairly  warm  quarters,  will  give 
plants  early  enough  for  turning  out  on  exhausted 
hotbeds  that  may  have  been  used  for  Potatoes  and 
such  like.  A  plant  or  two  if  set  out  in  the  centre 
of  each  light,  a  suitable  mound  of  soil  having  been 
previously  prepared,  will,  if  carefully  attended  to, 
grow  away  freely  and  j  ield  a  supply  of  early  fruit. 
Handlights  placed  over  gentle  hotbeds  may  also 
be  used ;  or  if  the  frames  should  be  occupied 
with  Potatoes  at  the  time  the  plants  are  ready, 
remove  a  root  or  two  from  the  centre  of  each  light, 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  Marrow  plants. 

Attention  to  growing  crops. — At  the  time 
these  notes  are  being  written  the  surface  soil  is 
is  in  a  very  dry  and  parched  condition.  The  young 
crops  now  appearing  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
Irom  the  want  of  timely  hoeing,  which,  in  addition 
to  keeping  down  weeds,  also  stimulates  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  A,  Young. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Setting  Grapes. — In  order  to  have  the  berries  of 
the  largest  size,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  well 
furnished  with  seed  or  stones.  They  will  attain  a 
good  size  when  containing  from  one  to  three 
stones,  and  occasionally  without  any  at  all  in 
t';em  ;  but  with  the  full  complement  or  not  less 
than  four  stones  in  each,  there  is  a  much  greater 
certainty  of  the  berries  being  large  and  perfect  in 
form.  Such  free-setting  varieties  as  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Madresfield  Court,  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc, 
Gros  Colman,  Lady  Downe's,  Foster's  Seedling, 
and  Golden  Qaeen  very  frequently  set  regularly 
without  any  extra  pains  being  taken  with  them. 
Not  so  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Canon  Hall  Muscat, 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Pince,  Black  Morocco, 
Alnwick  Seedling,  and  West's  St.  Peter's,  which 
ought  always  to  be  artificially  fertilised,  and  in 
some  instances  will  set  all  the  more  surely  if 
pollen  fiom  more  free-setting  varieties  is  trans- 
ferred to  their  stigmas.  In  ea-h  and  every  case 
a,n  advance  of  about  5°  may  well  take  place  in  the 
night  and  day  temperatures,  a  chink  of  top  air 
being  given  as  early  as  possible  without  lowering 
the  temperature,  increasing  this  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  This,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes,  will  lighten  the 
atmosphere  and  dry  the  pollen  thoroughly  by  mid- 
day, if  not  before.  Then  is  the  time  to  smartly 
tap  the  rods  of  the  free-setting  varieties,  this 
effectually  distributing  the  pollen  and  ensuring  a 
perfect  set.  Shy  setters,  more  especially  those 
with  a  tiny  globule  of  viscous  matter  on  their 
stigmas,  ought  to  be  lightly  touched  over  either 
with  a  rabbit's  tail  or  camel's-hair  brush,  or  the 
bunches  may  be  drawn  gently  through  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  the  latter  being  the  surest  method  of 


removing  the  globules  from  the  Alnwick  Seedling 
flowers  and  effecting  a  good  set.  During  dull  close 
days  none  of  the  flowers  dry  properly,  and  if  a  fall 
complement  of  stones  is  wished  for  in  the  berries, 
then  hand-setting  should  be  practised  on  all  the 
varieties,  going  to  the  stiy  setters  after  the  hand 
or  brush  is  well  charged  with  the  pollen  from  the 
free-setting  varieties.  Overhead  syringing  should 
wholly  cease  directly  the  Vii.es  are  coming  into 
flower,  keeping  the  atmosphere  also  drier,  especi- 
ally during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Very  early 
closing  also  should  be  discontinued  for  a  time,  or 
till  the  flowering  period  is  over. 

Thinning  Grapes.— An  early  start  ought  always 
to  be  made  with  this  important  work.  Not  only  is  this 
advisable  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  waste  of 
the  Vine's  energies,  but  when  the  commencement  is 
deferred  till  the  berries  are  about  the  size  of  Peas, 
the  thinning  cannot  be  done  so  quickly  nor 
cleanly.  It  is  bad  enough  when  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh is  thinned  late,  but  in  the  case  of  Gros 
Maroc,  Alicante,  and  other  compact  bunches, 
thinning  after  the  berries  nearly  touch  each 
other  is  a  very  tiresome  job.  Known  free  setters 
may  be  nearly  or  quite  completely  thinned  at 
once,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  berries  as  well  as 
all  rubbish  being  cut  out.  It  can  be  readily  seen 
which  promise  to  develop  into  the  finest  berries, 
these  being  the  broadest  and  having  the  stoutest 
foot-stalk  more  often  than  not  being  in  a  central 
position.  Especially  ought  berries  crossing  each 
other  or  having  an  inward  tendency  to  be  cut  out, 
leaving  some  of  the  latter  being  a  frequent  cause  of 
the  early  decay  of  a  bunch.  Madresfield  Court,  Gros 
Maroc  and  Gros  Colman  ought  particulariy  to  be 
hard  thinned,  the  berries  if  given  good  room 
attaining  the  largest  size.  It  pays  well  to  thin 
Alicante.  Ladv  Downe's,  and  any  other  varieties 
that  are  to  be  kept  late,  extra  hard,  the  berries 
at  no  time  pressing  against  each  other.  Shy 
setters  should  be  very  lightly  thinned  at  first.  In 
addition  to  the  shy-setting  varieties  already  named, 
Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Gros  Guillaume  ought 
also  to  be  very  sparingly  thinned  ;  in  fact  if  these 
are  very  freelv  shouldered  up,  comparatively  few 
berries  will  have  to  be  taken  out,  and  these  prin- 
cipally stoneless  ones.  It  is  a  mistake  to  defer 
tying  or  slinging  up  the  shoulders  till  the  second 
thinning  is  given.  It  can  be  done  much  more 
quickly  and  cleanly  at  the  first  thinning.  Unless 
the  long  shoulders  are  so  drawn  up  to  a  horizontal 
position,  thev  ought  to  be  either  whoUyjemovcd 
or  considerably  shortened  in  length,  a  compact 
conical  bunch  being  the  best  form.  Perfectly  clean 
scissors  should  always  be  used,  taking  care  not  to 
rub  the  reserved  berries  with  these  even.  If  rusty 
or  dirty  scissors  come  into  contact  with  the  berries, 
the  marks  will  prove  eventually  to  be  serious 
blemishes— the  human  hair  or  woollen  caps 
rubbing  against  the  berries  also  greatly  disfiguring 
them. 

Melons  in  pits— Heated  pits,  at  present  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  including  forcing  vege- 
tables, will  soon  be  at  liberty  for  Melon,  Cucumber 
and  Tomato  culture.  In  anticipation  of  this  I 
should  raise  young  plants  rather  than  plant  out 
any  that  have  been  in  small  pots  long  enough  to 
become  badly  root-bound  and  starved.  Sow  either 
Melon  or  Cucumber  seed  singly  in  4-inch  pots, 
using  nothing  but  loam  for  the  former,  and  if  the 
site  cannot  be  got  ready  by  the  time  they  are  fit 
for  their  fruiting  quarters,  give  them  a  shift  into 
larger  pots  and  keep  them  growing  strongly. 
Melons  especially  must  be  grown  near  the  glass, 
but  in  very  many  instances  it  would  be  too  great 
an  undertaking  to  fill  up  deep  pits  with  heating  or 
other  material,  and  the  simplest  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  enclose  some  strong  loam  either  at 
the  front  or  back  of  the  pit,  planting  in  this  and 
training  either  up  or  down  the  lights  over  a  tem- 
porary trelUs  of  some  kind,  or  even  wattled  hurdles. 
Two  or  three  bushels  of  strong  loam,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  lime  and  dissolved  bones  added,  are 
sufticient  for  each  plant  if  only  water  and  liquid 
manure  are  freely  given  when  the  crops  are  swell- 
ing. About  two  plants  to  a  light  are  ample,  these 
being  grown  without  stopping  till  they  are  neariy 
across  the  pit,  and  fruited  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Should  the  summer  prove  dull  and  cold,  being  able 
to  turn  on  fire-heat  will  be  a  great  advantage,  the 
crops  in  unheated  pits  and  frames  not  doing  well 
in  such  seasons.  Now  is  also  a  good  time  to  raise 
plants  for  growing  in  unhealed  pits  and  frames. 

Peactical. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Greenhouse  plants —Early-floweeixg  Epa- 
CRISES  and  Ericas.— These  will  now  be  past  their 
best,  if  not  completely  faded ;  no  time  should 
therefore  be  lost  in  pruning  the  plants  so  as  to 
start  them  afresh  into  growth  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  will  be  observed  it  closely  watched  that  the 
Epacrises  (and  some  of  the  soft-wooded  Ericas,  too) 
immediately  push  away  fresh  growth  upon  the 
terminals  after  the  flowering  period.  To  allow  them 
to  do  this  is  simply  wasted  energy;  in  some 
instances  I  have  observed  it  whilst  the  Epacrises 
were  still  in  full  flower,  then  the  best  way  is  to 
simply  pull  out  the  points.  Now,  however,  the 
pruning  hard  back  will  save  that  trouble.  If  de- 
layed, the  breaks  will  usually  occur  higher  up  the 
shoots,  and  then  there  may  be  a  littfe  hesitation 
in  using  the  knife  so  freely.  If  about  2  inches  of 
the  oil  wood  be  left,  that  will  be  ample  to  secure 
a  sufficient  number  of  young  shoots  :  even  less  will 
suflise.  Through  hesitation  in  pruning  the  plants 
they  soon  bscome  leggy  and  unsightly  ;  this  being 
the  case,  it  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Its  omis- 
sion is  the  cause  of  the  plants  reaching  the  rubbish 
heap  years  before  their  time.  As  soon  as  the 
pruning  is  completed  the  plants  will  enjoy  a  moist 
atmosphere  for  a  time  to  encourage  the  fresh  break. 
A  late  vinery  will  answer  for  this  purpose,  or  a  Peach 
house,  provided  in  either  case  the  plants  receive 
all  the  light  possible.  A  pit  with  an  ash  bottom 
and  a  slight  amount  of  top-heat  will,  however,  be 
better.  With  light  syringings  and  a  genial  tem- 
perature, fresh  growth  will  soon  take  place.  Any 
plants  that  need  a  shift  should  have  attention  as 
soon  as  possible  after  pruning  when  the  growth  is 
on  the  move.  If  the  plants  have  become  unsatis- 
factory at  the  roots  from  sour  soil,  a  slight  reduc- 
tion of  the  ball,  so  as  to  repot  into  the  same  size 
again,  is  a  good  practice  and  a  far  safer  one  than 
using  larger  pots.  Freshly-purchased  plants  in 
small  pots  will  invariably  take  a  shift  with  advan- 
tage, but  only  into  pots  one  size  larger.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  large  shifts  ;  for  these  plants  it  is  a 
mistake,  having  due  regard  to  permanency.  Firm 
potting  should  be  the  invariable  rule.  It  pays  to 
take  pains  with  this  work,  for  it  it  be  rushed 
through  as  if  dealing  with  soft-wooded  plants, 
failure  may  reasonably  be  expected,  and  that  in 
quick  time.  The  best  of  peat  should  be  used,  that 
which  handles  hard  being  the  better  to  choose; 
soft  spongy  peat  retains  too  much  moisture.  Do 
not  pot  for  the  sake  of  potting  ;  once  in  two  years 
is  quite  sufficient  when  due  care  at  other  times  is 
taken  of  the  plants.  In  a  few  weeks'  time,  as  the 
growth  progresses,  the  greenhouse  will  be  the  best 
place  for  them.  All  drawing  up  of  the  shoots  in  a 
weak  manner  should  be  carefully  avoided,  or  they 
will  eventually  not  be  able  to'  carry  their  own 
weight. 

Statices.— These  useful  greenhouse  plants  will 
now  in  most  cases  be  pushing  up  their  flower-spikes, 
but  if  a  late  crop  of  flowers  is  preferable,  the  first 
spike  can  with  advantage  be  removed  in  an  early 
stage.  For  instance,  if  a  good  show  is  required 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer, this  is  a  better 
plan  than  retaining  the  old  spikes  so  long  upon  the 
plants,  and  that,  too,  after  they  have  really  faded. 
Where  the  plants  are  now  showing  freely  and  are 
fairly  advanced  some  weak  liquid  manure  will 
greatly  assist  them.  For  this  purpose  that  from 
the  farmyard  is  very  good,  but  I  have  also  used 
with  good  results  that  made  from  the  best  Peru- 
vian guano  in  a  weak  solution.  Statices  when 
at  this  stage  require  a  goodly  amount  of  water 
to  sustain  them  ;  it  is  never  advisable,  therefore, 
to  let  them  get  too  much  on  the  dry  side.  Young 
plants  in  small  pots  may  now  be  safely  potted, 
their  progress  in  growth  being  as  important  as 
their  flowering,  and  more  so  in  fact  if  larger  plants 


be  required.     It  is  never  advisable  to  let  them 

flower  too  freely  in  a  small  stage  ;  it  weakens  the 
growth  and  hardens  the  wood,  so  that  future  pro- 
gress is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory.  Cuttings  will 
strike  freely  at  this  season  if  fresh  stock  be  needed, 
a  gentle  heat  accelerating  the  progress. 

Pelargoniums — Those  of  the  show  and  fancy 
sections  where  they  are  showing  for  flower  should 
now  be  liberally  treated  with  stimulants,  parti- 
cularly if  the  plants  be  in  comparatively  small 
pots.  Soot  water  is  a  very  good  change  to  other 
liquid  manures,  or  light  dustings  of  an  artificial 
compound  will  answer  well.  Do  not  on  any 
account  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  now  from  want 
of  water  ;  they  will  now  take  as  large  a  quantity  as 
against  as  small  a  quantity  during  the  winter 
season.  Green-fly  must  not  be  allowed  any 
hold  whatever ;  this  insect  will,  if  it  has  its 
way,  soon  spoil  the  work  of  all  the  season.  Any 
needful  tying  out  of  the  shoots  to  prevent  over- 
crowding should  be  attended  to  in  good  time  ;  do 
not,  however,  use  large  or  clumsy-looking  sticks  ; 
the  smaller  these  are  the  better  for  future  ap- 
pearance. If  a  late  crop  of  bloom  is  preferable, 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  stop  the  plants  ;  if  this 
be  done  now  they  will  flower  in  July,  when 
probably  in  many  cases  they  would  be  of  con- 
siderable service.  In  any  case,  however,  a  pro- 
longation of  the  season  is  preferable  to  having 
such  a  number  of  plants  in  full  flower  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Ventilation  should  now  be  freely 
given  in  any  case,  no  shading  or  over-shading  by 
other  plants  being  permitted,  whilst  over-crowding 
also  should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Shelves 
will  still  be  good  places  for  the  later  plants,  pro- 
vided they  be  well  attended  to  as  regards  watering. 

James  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  cool  house  Orchids  are  now  making  good 
growth,  the  roots  running  freely  amongst  the 
rough  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  growers  that  these  plants 
seldom  fail  to  do  well  if  the  Sphagnum  Moss  makes 
clean  healthy  growth  upon  the  surface,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  cover  up  entirely  the 
pieces  of  broken  pots,  charcoal,  and  lumps  of  peat. 
When  the  Moss  grows  too  much  it  may  be  clipped 
over  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  ■  Nearly  all  the  cool 
house  Odontoglossums  and  the  Masdevallias  suc- 
ceed admirably  with  this  treatment,  and  anyone 
with  a  fair  knowledge  of  plant  culture  can  manage 
the  watering.  It  is  important  that  rain  water  be 
used,  and  at  this  season  it  .may  be  used  freely. 
None  of  the  plants  should  be  allowed  to  become 
over-dry  at  the  roots.  The  ventilation  of  the  cool 
house  is  certainly  of  more  importance  than  the 
watering.  In  our  house,  a  lean-to,  about  12  feet 
wide  and  (50  feet  in  length,  against  a  north  wall, 
there  is  ample  ventilation  at  the  top  ;  the  front 
sashes  also  open,  and  we  have  what  the  builders  call 
hit-and-miss  cast  iron  ventilators  in  the  front  wall. 
For  the  last  month  there  have  been  constant  drying 
cold  winds  from  the  east,  and  to  open  even  these 
small  ventilators  in  the  wall  causes  a  draught  of 
cold  air  through  the  house,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  injurious.  I  have  decided  to  keep 
all  the  front  ventilators  shut  as  long  as  these  cold 
drying  winds  last,  and  to  air  only  by  opening  the 
top  lights  less  or  more,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture ;  by  this  means  I  can  maintain  the  compara- 
tively moist  atmosphere  which  is  most  suitable  for 
these  plants.  Any  surface-dressing  or  repotting 
should  now  be  seen  to,  so  that  the  plants  may  have 
a  steady  period  of  growth  without  any  further  dis- 
turbance for  the  season.  The  flowers  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  spotted  by  damp  before  they 
decay  naturally  ;  this  is  caused  by  a  very  moist 
atmosphere  and  a  low  night  temperature,  and  may 
be  avoided  by  the  top  ventilators  being  opened  a 
little  and  the  hot-water  pipes  heated  a  little.  An- 
other serious  cause  of  injury  to  valuable  plants 
arises  from  leaving  large  spikes  of  flowers  too 
long  on  even  healthy  plants.  They  take  so 
much  moisture  out  of  the  bulbs,  that  they 
show    much    shrinkage,    from    which   the  plants 


do  not  recover   speedily.     When  injury  is  likely 

to  be  caused  by  over-flowering,  it  is  much  better  to 
cut  the  spikes  off ;  they  will  remain  long  in  good 
condition  in  water  if  placed  in  a  cool  room.  In 
the  Cattleya  house  or  intermediate  temperatures 
there  are  now  scarcely  any  plants  needing  to  be 
kept  dry  at  the  roots.  Large  specimens  of  Cat- 
tleyas  and  LEelias  will  need  water  about  twice  in 
ten  days  ;  small  plants  which  have  well  filled  their 
pots  with  roots  may  need  water  three  times  a 
week,  but  any  pot-bound  plants  of  C.Trianas  which 
have  passed  out  of  bloom  may  be  repotted,  remov- 
ing them  from  the  flower-pots  in  which  they  have 
been  growing  as  carefully  as  possible.  It  the 
plants  were  turned  out  in  the  way  usually  done  it 
is  possible  that  the  best  roots  would  be  destroyed. 
When  I  see  the  condition  in  which  the  roots  are,  I 
chip  the  pots  to  pieces  with  a  hammer  and  pick 
the  broken  pieces  off  carefully,  in  some  instances 
leaving  them  attached  to  the  roots.  I  use  for  re- 
potting peat  and  Sphagnum,  a  good  proportion 
being  peat,  but  a  goad  grower  informed  me  the 
other  day  that  he  is  now  using  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  Spha^um  with  the  peat  he  uses  for 
Cattleyas  than  he  used  to  do,  and  finds  that  the 
plants  do  better. 

The  Pleiones,  if  they  have  been  repotted  as  ad- 
vised at  the  right  time,  will  now  have  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  roots  and  need  a  good  supply 
of  water ;  if  neglected  in  this  respect  they  might 
receive  a  check  from  which  they  would  not  soon 
recover.  Occasional  supplies  of  weak  liquid  ma- 
nure may  be  beneficial ;  about  once  in  a  week  will 
be  often  enough.  All  growing  Orchids  should  have 
water  freely  applied,  for  it  they  have  been  potted 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  it  will  drain  freely 
away,  and  if  the  peat  has  not  decayed  much,  water 
cannot  possibly  injure  a  healthy  plant  unless  there 
is  great  neglect.  The  Sobralias  require  liberal 
supplies  of  water  now,  and  they  can  also  take  a 
good  supply  of  manure  water  if  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots.  Healthy  plants  of  Sobralias  have  an 
immense  number  of  thick  fleshy  roots,  and  at  this 
time  of  the  jear  they  are  pushing  freely  into  the 
soil,  and  they  need  a  deal  of  moisture  to  sustain 
the  growths,  which  will  soon  show  the  flower- 
buds  developing  upon  them.  Cypripediums  must 
have  a  good  deal  of  water  at  the  roots  also  ; 
they  never  do  so  well  if  allowed  frequently 
to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  Tliey  seem  to  need 
much  the  same  treatment  as  the  cool  Orchids  as 
regards  the  supply  of  water  required.  In  the 
warmest  house  the  Calanthes  are  making  good 
growth,  but  few  roots  are  yet  formed,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  careful  with  water  until  the  roots 
have  well  filled  the  potting  compost.  No  other 
plants  need  much  care  in  regard  to  watering  in  the 
East  India  house.  The  Cypripediums  require  it 
freely,  but  those  with  a  good  deal  of  loam  in  the 
potting  material  need  rather  more  attention,  be- 
cause the  loam  is  likely  to  become  sour  and  unfit 
for  the  plants  if  it  is  saturated  with  water  and 
contains  few  roots  to  absorb  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Angra^oums,  PbaUenopsids,  Saccolabiums  and  such 
Orchids  that  are  planted  in  a  shallow  depth  of 
Sphagnum  well  intermixed  with  potsherds  can 
scarcely  be  over-watered,  but  they  may  easily 
suffer  from  want  of  it.  Odontoglossum  Roezli  is  a 
very  charming  plant  for  producing  beautiful  long- 
lasting  Orchid  flowers  at  this  season.  These  plants 
seem  to  do  best  placed  near  the  roof  glass,  but  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  house.  Their  worst  fault  is 
their  tendency  to  be  attacked  by  thrips,  which  do 
much  mischief  if  they  gain  a  good  foothold.  The 
best  plan  is  to  dip  the  plants  periodically,  say 
once  in  six  or  seven  weeks,  in  a  mixture  of  soft 
soapy  water,  with  a  due  allowance  of  tobacco 
liquor.  If  they  are  clean  when  the  flowering 
period  commences,  they  will  remain  so  until  it  is 
over,  when  another  dipping  will  check  any  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  get  upon  the  leaves.  As  long  as 
the  cold  east  winds  continue,  the  minimum  of  the 
cool  house  is  about  50°,  rising  to  60°  by  day  ;  the 
Cattleya  house  about  tj0°  by  night,  a  few  degrees 
less  will  not  matter,  70°  by  day ;  the  warmest 
house  about  70°  by  night,  but  it  may  range  between 
this  and  65°,  rising  to  75°  and  80°  by  day,  and 
much  higher  by  sun-heat.  J.  Douglas. 
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BUNCHES  OF  GRAPES  FOR  ALL 

PURPOSES. 

As  far  as  the  earlier  crops  are  concerned,  the 
probability  is  that  the  selection  of  bunches 
has  already  been  made,  but  b}'  far  the  greatest 
majority  of  Vines  are  not  yet  relieved  of  their 
superfluous  clusters.  In  very  many  instances 
there  is  not  much  choice  in  the  matter  of  selec- 
tion, the  bunches  throughout  resembling  each 
other  nearly  or  quite  as  closely  as  do  Peas  in  a 
pod.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  large  old 
Tines  that  have  been  heavily,  or  it  may  be 
over-crojiped  annually,  but  when  the  Vines  are 
young,  full  of  vigour,  and  the  wood  well  ripened, 
then  there  are  both  abundance  and  dissimilarity 
of  bunches  to  deal  with.  Naturally  the  greatest 
difference  is  to  be  seen  between  the  varieties 
grown,  the  formation  and  size  of  bunches  of 
scarcely  any  two  sorts  being  analagous.  The 
experienced  observant  grower  has  no  difHculty 
in  determining  what  class  of  bunches  best 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  establi-shraent  he 
serves  or  the  market  he  supplie.s,  though  not 
so  the  novice.  If  the  latter  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  need  be  no  judgment 
exercised  in  the  matter  of  selecting  bunches, 
and  goes  to  work  accordingly,  he  is  very  likely 
to  make  a  mistake.  Large  clusters,  especially 
if  of  good  form  and  well  finished,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  attractive  when  hanging 
on  the  Vines,  and  the  man  that  can  point  to 
a  fairly  lieavy  crop  of  these  has  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  achievement.  The  question, 
however,  is,  are  heavy  bunches  the  most 
generally  profitable  as  well  as  economical  ?  I 
answer,  most  decidedly  not.  From  a  market 
grower's  point  of  view,  thoy  are  objectionable 
for  several  reasons,  tlie  most  important  of 
these  being  the  fact  that  bunches  weighing 
2  lbs.  and  upwards  do  not  sell  so  readily  as 
those  averaging  1  lb.  or  slightly  more  in  weight. 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  I 
know  of  two  instances  where  growers  of  high 
class  Gripes  usually  get  rid  of  their  fine 
bunches  at  good  prices,  but  there  is  only  a 
limited  demand  for  heavy  bunches,  and  it  is 
the  medium  sized  to  small  that  are  most  in 
demand.  Tliere  is  no  room  for  regret  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  grower  can  take  an  equally  heavy,  if 
not  heavier,  weight  of  Grapes  from  his  Vines,  and 
healso  finds  that  neat  bunche.s  are  the  most  readily 
packed  as  well  as  sold.  Large  cluster.s,  again,  are 
the  least  economical  as  far  as  private  growers 
are  concerned.  Grapes  are  never  so  tempting  in 
appearance  after  they  have  once  been  dished 
up  and  done  duty,  and  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served that  it  is  the  great  loose  clusters  that 
sufler  the  most  from  handling.  There  are  times 
when  a  small  bunch  only  is  required  at  one 
time,  and  if  a  large  dish  is  required,  what  can 
be  easier  than  to  form  this  with  three  or  more 
medium-sized  to  small  bunches.  Another  great 
point  in  favour  of  neat  bunches  is  the  certainty 
that  these  invariably  travel  better  than  their 
looser,  heavier  rivals.  Then  as  regards  late 
Grapes,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  small  freely- 
thinned  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's,  Alicante, 
Mrs.  Pince,  Gros  Colman,  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, Mrs.  Pearson,  and  Golden  Queen  keep 
better  than  large  clusters,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  bottling  and  storing  in  a  room.  All 
the  while  the  larger  bunches  are  shouldered  up, 
they,  provided  the  thinning  was  done  in  no 
half-hearted  manner,  keep  well,  but  cut  the  ties 
or  let  the  berries  press  against  each  other  and 


what  will  happen?  An  early  decay  will  as- 
suredly follow. 

Exhibitions  are  largely  respon-sible  for  the 
growth  or  rather  retention  of  innumerable  large 
bunches  of  Grapes,  the  exhibitor  knowing  full 
well  that  the  class  of  Grapes  that  finds  most 
favour  in  the  markets  is  simply  nowhere  on  the 
tables  in  a  show  tent.  Not  that  great  size  alone 
is  sufticient  to  win  prizes,  for  unless  bunches 
are  fairly  large,  the  berries  also  being  of  the 
first  size  and  well  finished,  they  stand  but  a 
poor  chance  of  being  noticed  if  the  competition 
is  at  all  keen.  More  than  ordinary  judgment 
has  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  bunches 
most  suitable  for  exhibition.  I  very  frequently 
pass  over  the  bunch  that  shows  nearest  to  the 
main  rod  or  cane  in  favour  of  the  second,  or 
what  is  often  the  middle  one.  The  former  is 
frequently  much-branched,  and  if  retained  ex- 
actly as  it  is  would  develop  into  a  great  ugly, 
loose  cluster.  Such  neither  looks  well  on  the 
boards  when  first  cut  nor  travels  at  all  satisfac- 
torily. Sometimes  the  case  can  beat  be  met  by 
cutting  away  the  loose  or  long  shoulders,  and,  it 
may  be,  also  by  shortening  some  of  the  latter, 
but  if  the  second  bunch  of  the  lateral  is  large 
enough,  the  other  .should  be  unhesitat- 
ingly cut  away.  Madresfleld  Court,  Gros  Col- 
man, and  Lady  Downe's  are  very  apt  to  form 
one  long  shoulder,  this  sometimes  being  nearly 
the  length  of  the  bunch  proper.  Supposing 
the  latter  is  of  good  size  or  such  as  would  pro- 
mise to  attain  a  weight  of  2  lbs.  and  upwards, 
then  I  am  in  favour  of  early  cutting  away  the 
shoulder.  Bunchesof  Gros  Maroc,  Alicante,  Aln- 
wick Seedling,  INIuscat  of  Alexandria,  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  Foster's  Seedling  are  frequently 
improved  in  appearance  and  the  weight  not 
greatly  afl'ected  by  the  timely  removal  of  one 
or  more  straggling  shoulders,  and  any  branch- 
ing points  ought  also  to  be  trimmed  into  .shape, 
reducing  them  to  a  single  stem  if  possible. 

The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  nearly  always 
wonderfully  prolific,  producing  far  more  bunches 
than  are  required,  some  of  them  having  frame- 
work enough  to  reach  to  a  length  of  12  inches. 
Now  it  is  only  the  very  strongest  Vines  that 
are  capable  of  properly  supporting  extra  fine 
bunches,  and  it  is  a  grevious  error  made 
often  to  leave  so  many  long  "shows" 
on  comparatively  weak  Vines.  Better  by  far 
cut  away  the  long  straggling  bunches  and  select 
the  medium-sized  to  small  ones,  which  are  more 
likely  to  be  well  furnished  with  properly  set 
berries.  Some  of  the  finest  Muscats  to  be  an- 
nually seen  in  a  vinery  hereabouts  are  treated 
very  much  as  I  have  just  advised,  the  scissors 
being  freely  used  in  reducing  the  breadth  of 
the  shoulders,  so  as  to  have  compact  service- 
able bunches  and  extra  large  berries.  Other 
shy-setting  Grapes  should  also  be  'denuded  of 
any  large  loose  bunches  that  show,  depending 
more  upon  the  medium-sized  to  small  bunches 
to  set  freely  and  attain  a  considerable  size.  If 
sensational  bunches  are  desired,  then  by  all 
means  select  the  largest  on  a  ^'ine  that  show, 
but  do  not  save  too  many  of  them.  Those  of  a 
loose  habit  of  bunch,  notably  Gros  Guillanme, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Trebbiano,  should 
be  very  sparingly  thinned,  only  the  worst  set 
berries  being  cut  out  as  they  are  seen,  while 
in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  bunch  and  to 
o-ive  the  berries  room  to  swell,  shouldering 
must  be  very  closely  practised. 

W.  LiliOLDEN. 


Apple  Worcester  Pearmain. — Surely  this 
Apple  is  one  of  those  that  are  not  worth  growing. 
It  is  showy  in  colour,  but  not  at  all  a  good 
flavoured  kind,  and  not  equal   to  the   Blenheim, 


Wellington,  or  the  really  old  English  Apples,  Why 
should  we  waste  space  in  growing  an  Apple  of  which 
the  quality  on  "  E.'s  "  own  admission  (p.  311)  is  not 
fii-stclass"!  It  we  want  high-coloured  fruit,  surely 
many  of  the  cider  Apples  are  as  "high "as  one 
could  wish. — E.  L. 

Mildew  on  'Vines.— W.  Iggulden,  in  writing 
on  ■'  Miklew  on  Vines  "  in  The  Garden  of  April  8, 
says,  '•  There  must  be  germs  at  the  outset,  and  the 
question  is,  do  these  lurk  in  the  house  or  are  they 
carried  about  by  winds  ?  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
originating  the  disease  either  by  faulty  root  cul- 
ture or  bad  top  culture."  This  is  quite  true,  for  if 
no  spores  of  the  mildew  fungus  were  in  a  vinery 
nor  could  gain  access  to  it,  the  Vines  would  not  be 
attacked.  But  this  happy  state  of  things  does  not 
exist,  and  the  spores  of  mildew  and  many  other 
things  seem  to  be  constantly  in  the  air,  only  wait- 
ing for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  stavt  info 
growth.  This  favourable  opportunity  is  seldom 
afforded  if  the  plants  are  in  a  thoroughly  healthy 
condition,  but  if  they  are  (as  we  say  with  persons) 
"below  par"  either  "from  "faulty  root  treatment 
or  bad  top  culture."  an  .attack  of  mildew  may  be 
originated.  Too  much  cold  air  on  Vines  at  a  certain 
time  might  probably  check  their  growth,  and,  like 
a  human  being  who  his  taken  a  chill,  be  more 
liable  to  catch  "some  disease  than  when  in  perfect 
health.  Insufficient  ventilation  would  also  favour 
mildew.  A  very  little  difference  in  the  condition  of 
a  thing  will  render  it  liable  to  mildew  or  otherwise. 
1  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  the  contents  of  my 
gum  bottle  from  mildewing,  even  though  I  used 
chemicals  to  mix  with  the  gum,  until  1  was  told 
not  to  mix  the  gum  arable  in  warm  water,  but  let 
it  dissolve  in  cold.  I  have  never  seen  mould  on  my 
gum  since. — G.  S.  S. 

Apricots  and  tlie  frost— I  fear  the  frost  on 
the  morning  of  the  llith  of  last  month  has  played 
sad  havoc  with  the  blooms  of  the  above.  Fortu- 
nately, the  bloom  was  dry,  and  most  of  the  blos- 
som near  the  wall  escaped,  thus  showing  the  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  these  trees  close  to  the  wall 
and  getting  the  fruit  from  close  spurs.  I  saw 
some  trees  the  other  day  that  had  been  allowed  to 
make  long  spurs  and  in  rather  a  wild  state  shorn 
of  every  bloom  ;  whereas  it  close  training  and 
pruning  had  been  adopted  the  reverse  would  have 
been  the  case.  I  have  always  advocated  root- 
pruning  and  lifting  instead  of  severe  pruning,  and 
even  at  this  season  the  benefit  is  apparent,  as  when 
the  trees  are  lifted  they  do  not  make  a  rank 
growth,  but  a  great  quantity  of  fruiting  spurs  is 
made  close  to  the  wall.  I  do  not  like  to  coddle 
the  bloom  by  protecting  with  heavy  woollen  ma- 
terials, as  I  have  found  these  do  more  harm  than 
good,  as  often  under  such  heavy  covers  the  blooms 
drop  wholesale.  When  Apricots  can  withstand  ltj° 
of  frost,  and  from  information  1  have  received 
from  various  sources  it  was  severer  in  other  dis- 
tricts, it  shows  what  a  great  amount  of  cold  tender 
fruit — I  mean  those  just  formed— will  stand.  Some 
of  the  varieties  are  much  later  in  blooming  than 
others.  The  Kaisha,  Hemskirk,  and  Shipley's  are 
well  studded  with  fruit,  and  the  JMoorpark  being 
later  in  blooming  is  best  of  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  kinds  stated  to  be  very  hardy  have 
scarcely  a  fruit.  Since  the  I'.lfh  the  fruits  have 
m:ide  rapid  progress ;  some  of  ours  being  of  a  large 
size  have  been  thinned.  Being  on  a  west  aspect 
they  have  escaped  the  cold  east  winds  of  late,  and 
should  dry  weather  continue,  watering  will  be 
necessary,  especially  with  trees  in  light  soil.  I 
mulch  and  water  early. — G.  Wythes. 

Strawberries  in  May.— In  an  article  on 
Strawberry  culture  (p.  23U)  Mr.  Beaven  refers  to 
the  adverse  criticism  Laxton's  Noble  Strawberry 
has  received  from  growers.  Seeing  its  excellent 
qualities  in  the  open  ground,  many  have  grown  it 
largely  for  first  early  forcing,  .and  in  many  cases 
have  not  been  s.atisfied  with  the  results.  I  should 
have  hesit.ated  sending  this  note  if  I  had  not  been 
in  the  latter  position.  This  may  have  been  owing 
to  various  causes,  such  as  soil,  unsuitable  tempera- 
tures, and  faulty  management.  To  the  latter  I 
cannot  ple.ad  guilty,  as  I  did  not  rely  entirely  on 
Noble  till  I  saw  how  it  behaved.    1  had  an  excel- 
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lent  crop  of  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  in  the  same 
houses,  so  the  culture  was  not  far  wrong.  As  re- 
gards flavour,  I  differ  from  Mr.  Beaven.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  I  am  writing  of  ripe  fruit 
in  February  or  March,  and  when  this  is  taken  into 
consideration  I  do  not  advise  Noble  for  early 
forcing.  To  get  ripe  Strawberries  in  May  is 
not  a  difficult  matter.  I  have  for  jears  ad- 
vocated growing  Noble  for  that  purpose.  The 
adverse  criticism  Noble  has  received  is  when 
it  is  grown  to  ripen  very  early  in  I  he  year. 
So  far  I  have  never  tasted  a  single  fruit  at 'that 
period  that  could  be  called  good  flavoured.  Later, 
that  is  in  May,  grown  as  Mr.  Beaven  advises,  that 
is  cool,  though  the  quality  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a 
British  Queen,  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  as  re- 
gards T  flavoiir.  I  admit  for  size  and  quantity. 
Noble  in  Jlay  will  be  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired, and  is  no  doubt  jiar  excellence  the 
market  fruit,  as  size  and  colour  are  before 
flavour,  but  I  know  which  would  be  preferred 
at  table  by  those  who  grow  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. Many  other  varieties  of  Strawberries  often 
omitted  or  condemned  would  be  good  if  given  the 
treatment  advised  by  Mr.  Beaven.  Such  kinds  as 
Marguerite,  Auguste  Nicaise,  Auguste  Boisselot, 
and  James  Veitch  would  give  heavy  returns  and  be 
of  good  flavour.  Strawberries  forced  say  in  March 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  obtained  fully  two 
months  later.  When  there  is  brilliant  sunshine, 
feeding  can  be  more  .systematically  accomplished 
and  the  fruits  given  a  much  longer  time  to  mature. 
— S.  \\.  B. 


In  the  matter  of  standard-trained  trees  espe- 
cially, I  never  allow  I  hem  to  fruit  the  first  year. 
I  remove  all  the  flower-buds  directly  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle  ;  the  whole  energy  of  the 
tree  is  thus  concentrated  into  the  growth  of  the 
branches  and  roots.  The  larger  a  tree  becomes 
in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  the 
greater  prospects  are  there  of  obtaining  a  full 
crop  of  fruit  in  years  to  come.  I  know  there  are 
many  owners  of  trees  who  think  they  have  made 
a  poor  bargain  if  the  trees  just  planted  do  not 
give  them  a  return  the  first  season,  but  such 
persons  do  not  reap  the  best  reward  after  a 
series  of  years.  Trees  in  their  weakened  state, 
occasioned  by  the  check  given  to  the  roots  in 
replanting,  cannot  be  expected  to  reasonably  give 
adequate  returns  both  in  wood  and  f ruit ;  one 
must  suffer,  and  it  is  much  better  for  the  future 
prospect  of  the  tree  that  the  fiuit  crop  should 
suffer.  E.  M. 


THINNING  APPLE  BLOSSOM. 

In  the  case  of  newly-planted,  or  even  trees 
established  three  or  four  years,  it  is  a  decided 
advantage  to  thin  the  bloom  buds  where  the  trees 
are  heavily  laden.  It  is  not  always  those  trees 
that  have  a  superabundance  of  blossoms  that 
carry  the  heaviest  crop  of  fruit.  Take  for  instance 
a  three-year  planted  bush  tree  of  any  of  the  large 
fruiting  kinds,  such  as  Warner's  King  or  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch;  no  one  having  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  Apples  would  think  of  allowing  the 
trees  to  carry  more  than  two  dozen  fruits,  and 
this  would  be  an  exceptionally  heavy  crop  for 
these  large  kinds.  Trees  of  this  size  will  most 
likely  have  at  the  present  time  ten  times  that 
number  of  bloom  buds.  My  plan  is  to  thin  these, 
before  they  develop,  to  say  three  times  the  number 
still  required.  I  find  then  I  have  many  small 
fruit  to  take  off  in  thioning  the  crop.  The  thin- 
ning of  Apple  blossoms  may  appear  a  trivial  and  a 
laborious  waste  of  time,  not  justified  by  results 
but  it  is  surprising  what  a  quantity  of  bloom  buds 
can  be  rubbed  off  in  an  hour  by  simply  givini^ 
each  a  sharp  press  with  the  forefinger  in  a  down"- 
ward  direction.  In  thinning  the  buds  I  take  off 
whole  chisters  in  many  cases,  especially  those 
situated  under  the  branches,  and  in  such  a  position 
that  the  fruit  would  obtain  but  little  sunlight  and 
consequently  would  be  of  poor  colour.  I  aim  at 
leaving  the  best  placed  fruit,  and  by  removing  some 
of  the  central  buds  on  many  clusters,  retaining 
some  of  those  less  forward,  I  get  two  strings  to 
my  bow  in  the  matter  of  securing  a  crop  of  fruit, 
as  seldom  are  all  the  blooms  on  the  tree  open  at 
one  time,  and  by  making  certain  of  having  the 
blooms  expanded  at  various  times,  the  trees  are 
more  likely  to  escape  wholesale  destruction  by 
one  visitation  of  frost.  I  find  that  trees  are  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  drop  their  fruit  wholesale  in 
the  initiatory  stage  of  swellin?  when  thinning  the 
bloom  has  been  practised.  In  the  case  of  trees 
planted  last  autumn,  I  always  remove  all  buds 
the  firsi  season,  except  in  extreme  cases  of  wish- 
ing to  prove  any  particular  variety,  and  then  I 
only  leave  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Newly- 
planted  trees  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  make 
free  growth  the  first  year.  Wliere  trees  are 
allowed  to  carry  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  as  varieties 
like  Lord  Grosvenor.  Line's  Prince  Albert  and 
Slirlmg  Castle  will  do,  the  growth  is  so  weakened 
that  It  is  visible  in  many  instances  for  years 
after.  •' 


RETARDING  PEACH  BLOOM. 
When  "  Y.  A.  H."  expressed  the  opinion  that  get- 
ting his  trees  early  fastened  to  the  walls  does  not 
ic  the  least  jeopardise  his  prospect  of  a  good  crop, 
he  quite  forgot  to  add  that  they  were  well  pro- 
tected with  a  good  glazed  coping  and  blinds.  Wilh 
such  aids  to  culture  I  can  quite  agree  with  the 
line  he  takes,  but  in  how  many  gardens  can  such 
protection  be  afforded  ?  Had  I  not  been  very  well 
satisfied  that  retarding  the  trees  very  frequently 
does  prove  of  advantpge,  I  should  not  lecommend 
the  practice,  and  I  am  certainly  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  try  a  variety  of  experiments,  the  results  of 
which,  perhaps,  would  have  no  more  effect  on  one 
at  least  of  my  critics  than  what  I  have  already 
advanced  has  none.  I  can  positively  assert  that 
had  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  against  open 
walls  in  the  garden  under  my  charge  been  in  full 
flower  one  week  earlier,  or  even  four  days  earlier, 
the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  would  have  been  com- 
pletely marred  by  frost.  As  it  was,  all  the  eirly 
flowers  on  some  of  the  trees— and  the  whole  of  the 
flowers  on  three  forward  trees  growing  in  an  extra 
warm  spot— were  destroyed  by  frosts.  Very  much 
has  been  made  about  the  extra  work  entailed  in 
retarding  the  trees  and  of  the  losses  caused  by 
laying  in  the  branches  when  the  buds  are  forward, 
but  all  this  amounts  to  very  little,  and  in  one  case 
was  quite  hypothetical.  I  know  well  what  it  is 
to  be  short  of  assistance.  Then  as  to  damag- 
ing the  vegetable  crops  growing  in  front  of  the 
trees,  I  maintain  that  there  ought  to  be  no  crops 
immediately  in  front  of  Peach  trees,  and  am  sur- 
prised that  "A.  D.,"  in  the  course  of  his  visits  to 
private  gardens,  has  not  also  become  impressed 
with  the  same  opinion.  There  is  nothing  to  pre  ■ 
vent  early  vegetables  or  salading  being  grown  on  a 
ridge  of  soil  and  manure  close  up  to  the  wall,  but 
there  ought  to  be  a  clear  space,  or  say  good  ladder 
room,  in  front  of  the  trees,  and  that  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  This  season  is  altogether  abnormal, 
and  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  any  series  of 
experiments  would  not  be  of  any  great  value 
accordingly.  One  thing  is  very  certain— the  fruit 
prospects  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  they  were, 
severe  frosts  having  done  much  mischief  on  and 
about  April  13.  W.  Iggulden. 


The  lazy  bearing  of  the  Blenheim  Orange 

Apple. — "E.  M.'s"  expeiience  (page  L'74)  is  surely 
somewhat  remarkable— little  or  no  fruit  for  a  dozen 
years.  Neither  is  "  E.  M."  alone,  unfortunately, 
as  he  adds  that  a  good  many  others  find  this 
Apple  will  not  bear  early.  Fortunately,  he  does  not 
repeat  another  charge  also  frequently  brought 
against  the  Blenheim  Orange,  viz ,  that  it  only 
bears  in  alternate  years,  so  we  may  assume  that 
"  E.  M.'s  "  Blenheims  have  tried  his  patience  sufii- 
ciently,  though  making  him  wait  a  dozen  years  for 
fruit  has  rewarded  him  so  far  with  running  him  in 
two  crops  in  succession  with  many  more  to  follow.  It 
would  be  interesting  and  most  useful  to  learu  if 
during  those  weary  years  of  waiting  "  E.  M."  tried 
the  sure  and  certain  cures  for  barrenness,  of  root- 


pruning  or  replanting,  the  latter,  in  fact,  being  the 
more  radical  form  of  the  former.  Of  course,  we 
are  all  aware  that  precocity  in  fruit-braring  is  not 
a  conspicuous  merit  of  the  Blenheim  Orange  ;  but 
twelve  years'  barrenness  is  rather  too  long  a  pre- 
paration for  the  serious  business  of  the  life  of  a 
Blenheim  Orange  Apple,  and  1  marvel  greatly  that 
its  possessor  did  not  force  its  hard  roots  rather 
sharply  along  fertile  lines.  Surely,  too,  the  soil  as 
well  as  the  stock  in  such  sluggish  examples  must 
have  been  intent  on  timber-making  rather  tbau 
fruit  growing.  On  fertile  stocks  and  soils  the 
Blenheim  Orange  is  by  no  means  so  much  of  a 
laggard.  I  have  handled  not  a  few  Blenheim 
maidens  and  baby  trees  during  the  winter  now 
closing  studded  with  fruit-buds  only  from  one  to 
two  years  from  the  scion.  Soils  and  stocks  do 
quicken  the  pace  even  of  Blenheims  amazingly. 
— D.  T.  F. 


RELIABLE  FORCING  STRAWBERRIES, 

Strawberry  plants  in  pots,  unless  rooted  well, 
will  not  force  readily,  and,  as  is  well  known,  some 
kinds  make  their  growth  more  rapidly  than  others ; 
some  produce  stronger  runners,  others  split  up 
badly  when  making  their  growth,  while  red  spider 
and  mildew  attack  a  few  kinds  sooner  than  others ; 
60  that  all  these  details  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  grower.  The  preparation  and 
wintering  of  the  plants  require  much  care,  and 
though  some  kinds  exist  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil, 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  well-grown 
plants,  ample  time  to  force  and  attention  to  de- 
tails, such  as  temperatures,  feeding,  and  moisture. 
In  giving  the  list  of  those  kinds  I  succeed 
best  with  I  will  omit  the  introductions  of  late 
years  ,  as  it  is  not  fair  to  go  into  their  merits 
till  a  trial  has  been  made.  My  best  early  Straw- 
berry, that  is,  for  fruiting  in  quantity,  is  Vicom- 
tesse H,  de  Thury.  I  am  aware  it  is  condemned  by 
some,  and  at  p.  52  of  the  present  volume  it  is 
strongly  abused  ;  still,  I  have  great  faith  in  it  for 
various  reasons.  It  is  not  a  miffy  kind,  it  sets 
freely,  one  can  use  more  heat  (often  a  great  advan- 
tage in  mixed  houses),  and  the  flavour  is  first-rate  ; 
indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  variety  that  can  be 
fruited  in  a  moist  warm  house  and  still  retain  its 
good  flavour.  I  force  1(100  plants  of  this  variety 
annually  and  endeavour  to  get  early  fruits.  These 
are  just  over  at  this  date  (April  (i),  having  given 
us  our  early  supply.  Objection  is  also  made 
as  to  smallness  of  the  fruit,  but  I  venture  to 
assert  there  will  be  few  small  fruits  if  well 
thinned,  say  not  more  than  nine  to  twelve  fruits 
to  each  plant. 

I  have  grown  this  variety  for  twelve  years  with 
greater  success  for  a  first  early  than  other  kinds, 
but  I  should  state  1  have  it  in  light  loam;  on  heavy 
clay  it  may  not  succeed  so  well.  This  I  have  no 
knowledge  of,  but  then  one  can  so  manipulate  the 
soil  for  pot  Strawberries  as  to  be  almost  independent 
nf  the  natural  soil,  as  heavy  soil  can  be  made 
lighter  and  r'ice  versa,  so  that  I  recommend  this 
variety  in  spite  of  adverse  comments,  and  feel  sure 
it  can  be  relied  upon  in  most  cases  if  given  high 
culture,  I  would  follow  with  La  Grosse  Sucr(5e— a 
grand  variety.  Many  cultivators  advise  it  as  a 
first  early.  I  prefer  it  to  follow  Vicomtesse,  as 
with  more  sun-heat  and  longer  days  the  colour  is 
better  and  flavour  excellent.  With  me  it  does  not 
set  nearly  so  free  as  Vicomtesse  if  forced  to  fruit 
early  in  the  year.  There  is  one  drawback  to  fruits 
of  this  kind,  that  the  dark  red  glossy  fruit  packs 
badly.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Keens'  Seed- 
ling and  similar  varieties.  Keens'  Seedling,  of 
which  I  force  1000,  needs  but  few  wor.Is  to  recom- 
mend it,  but  there  are  bastard  varieties  bearing 
this  name  not  worth  pot  room.  I  have  a  dwarf 
kind  my  predecessor  forced  with  great  success. 
This  I  value  highly,  as  it  fruits  freely  and  occupies 
such  little  space,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  true  variety 
which  was  raised  in  this  neighbourhood  many 
years  ago.  The  fruits  are  all  that  can  be  desired 
as  tar  as  size,  shape,  colour  and  flavour  are  con- 
cerned. This  I  use  as  a  midseason  variety  indoors, 
as  it  foUows  La  Grosse  Sucrte.  That  well-known 
Strawberry — President— comes  next,  and    though 
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an  old  variety,  it  is  one  of  tbe  best.  It  is  valuable 
on  account  of  its  flavour  and  firm  flesh.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  for  yiacking  and  a  sure  cropper.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  some  faults,  being  one  of 
the  worst  to  mildew  and  having  long  foliage  if  not 
close  to  the  glass.  Another  reliable  variety  to 
follow  the  last-named  is  Sir  J.  Paxton.  This  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  President's  qualities  and  does 
well  in  most  places.  Sir  C.  Napier,  a  favourite 
market  variety,  is  also  a  good  solid  fruit  and  a  good 
f.ircer,  with  a  brisk  flavour.  If  size  is  required 
before  flavour,  use  such  varieties  as  Anguste 
Nicaise,  a  very  large  fruit  of  a  dull  red  colour.  I 
do  not  include  this  latter  if  only  a  limited  quan- 
tity is  grown,  as  it  takes  longer  to  finish  than  those 
named.  Marguerite  is  also  a  large  fruit.  James 
Veitch  i-i  another  large  fruit  and  readily  forced. 
To  succeed  those  named,  Laxton's  Noble  is  a  grand 
introduction  and  really  good  when  forced  in  a  cold 
frame.  I  have  found  it  most  useful,  as  it  comes 
very  fine  and  does  grandly  with  little  protection. 
Last  year  I  grew  fifty  Laxton's  Jubilee  in  pots  for 
late  forcing,  having  seen  its  good  qualities  in  the 
open.  I  am  growing  it  largely  for  our  last  fruit  in 
heat,  and  from  its  appearance  in  the  open  ground, 
just  showing  strong  spikes,  it  promises  well.  I 
consider  it  a  valuable  late  fruit  either  for  forcing 
or  for  the  open  ground.  G.  Wythbs. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  JUNE  BERRY. 

(amel.\xchier  canadensis.) 

Tnis,  a  flowering  branch  of  which  is  here  re- 
preseiiteil,  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  early 
1  looming  trees,  and  is  not  nearly  so  well 
Iviiowu  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Loudon  concisely 
sums  tip  the  merits  of  the  June  Berry  as 
follows  : — 

A  very  ornamental  tree,  from  its  profusion  of 
blossoms  early  in  April  and  from  its  rich  autumnal 
foliage  ;  and  even  the  fruit  is  not  altogether  to  be 
despised,  either  eaten  by  itself  or  in  tarts,  pies 
and  puddings.  The  wood  is  white,  and  it  exhibits 
no  difference  between  the  heart  and  the  sap.  It 
i  •  longitudinally  traversed  by  small  bright  red 
vessels,  which  intersect  each  other  and  run  to- 
gether— a  physiological  peculiarity  which,  Michaux 
observes,  occurs  also  in  the  red  Birch. 

In  a  wild  state  it  occurs  from  Hudson's  Bay, 
south  to  Florida,  and  west  to  Nebraska  and  the 
Indian  territory.  The  wood  is  exceedingly 
liard,  heavy  and  strong.  As  might  be  expected 
from  a  tree  spread  over  so  wide  a  geographical 
area,  the  June  Berry  varies  considerably  in 
size  and  habit.  Under  favourable  conditions  it 
attains  a  height  of  40  feet.  The  effect  of  a  fine 
specimen  in  spring  with  its  mantle  of  snowy 
white  blossoms,  and  in  autumn  with  the  rich 
golden  yellow  of  the  decaying  leaves,  can  easily 
bo  imagined.  The  fruits,  which  are  of  a  purple 
colour,  are  collected  in  immense  quantities  on 
the  Upper  Peace  River,  and  form  quite  an 
article  of  food  and  trade.  The  June  Berry  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  It  is  easily 
])ropagated  either  from  seeds  or  by  grafting  ou 
the  Apple  stock.  At  its  northern  limits  tlie 
ground  is  frozen  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

Besides  the  name  of  June  Berry,  Amelan- 
chier  canadensis  is  also  known  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  "  Shad  Bush,"  "Service 
Tree,"'' Indian  Pear,"  "Sugar  Plum,"  in  addition 
to  its  Indian  appellation,  "  Suskatum.  ' — G.   N. 

With  the  wealth  of  rosaceous  trees  and 

shrubs  in  bloom  during  April,  it  is  saying  no 
little  in  favour  of  this  species  that  it  holds  its 
own  among  them.  As  lately  as  last  December 
a  coloured  plate  of  it  was  Lssued  in  The  Gar- 
den, from  which  a  perfect  idea  of  the  beauty  of 


the  horizontal  arrangement  of  the  branches  seen 
to  good  effect.  This  Styrax  is  not  at  all  a  difficult 
subject  to  strike  from  cuttings  of  the  young  grow- 
ing shoots  taken  during  the  summer  months  and 
kept  close  till  rooted.  It  appears  to  be  quite  bardy 
in  this  country,  and  should  be  more  often  planted. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  Mr.  Falconer,  in  his  notes 
from  Glen  Cove,  spoke  of  it  as,  "  When  in' full 
bloom  it  is  the  loveliest  plant  in  our  collection,  but 
alas  !  it  lasts  only  a  few  days  in  flower. ' — H.  P. 

liilac  Marie  Lagrange. — Where  Lilacs  are 
grown  for  flowering  in  pots  it  is  often  a  considera- 
tion to  have   them  as  dwarf  as  possible,  and  the 


a  single  branch  may  be  obtained.  When  a  tree 
20  feet  in  height — or,  as  may  occasionally  be 
seen,  SO  feet  to  40  feet  high— is  loaded  with 
flowering  branches,  its  beauty  may  well  be 
conceived.  The  species  is  an  American  repre- 
sentative of  the  European  A.  vulgaris,  which, 
although  not  strictly  British,  may  now  be 
almost  accounted  as  such,  having  been  in  the 
country  very  nearly  300  years.  A.  canadensis 
was  introduced  in  I74(i.  Its  flowers  are  dis- 
posed ou  short  racemes,  and  so  numerous  are 
they,  that  the  tree  becomes  an  almost  complete 

sheet  of  white  in  spring  and  early  summer.  [  abo've^can  be  recommended  as  a  fi"rst-rate  kind  for 
The  u.sefulness  of  the  species  is  enhanced  by  !  ^^^^  purpose.  It  is  of  a  free,  much-branched  habit 
the    fact   that   when   propagated   by   layers  or  ,  ^f  growth,  with  more  slender  shoots  than  in  most 


cuttings  it  flowers  from  the  commencement 
We  liave  now  young  plants  from  1  foot  to  2 
feet  high  covered  with   blossom.     It  may,  in- 


Floicering  shoot  of  the  June  Bernj  (Ainelanc)tier  canadensis) 


deed,  be  used  in  groups  or  in  a  bed  by  itself. 
In  the  autumn  it  is  again  made  attractive  by 
the  deep  red  of  its  decaying  foliage. — B. 


Styrax  japonica. — Among  the  more  uncom- 
mou  hardy  shrubs  that  will  flower  well  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  but  at  the  same  time 
will  not  bear  hard  forcing,  may  be  mentioned  this 
Styrax,  which  is,  either  treated  in  this  way  or 
grown    in   the  open    ground 


Lilacs,  but  it  blooms  very  profusely.  The  flowers, 
of  a  pure  white  tint,  are  borne  in  large  trusses.  It 
was  awarded  a  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  eight  years  ago  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  made  considerable 
headway  in  popular  favour.  Despite 
the  long  list  of  Lilacs  there  are  in  cul- 
tivation, the  old  Charles  X.  still  holds 
its  own  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
dark-flowered  varieties,  the  colour  being 
good,  the  flower  clusters  large  and  bold, 
and  borne  in  great  profusion. — T, 

liilac  Xieon  Simon.— There  is  now 
a  large  number  of  double -flowered 
Lilacs  to  be  met  with  in  different  lists, 
but  many  of  them  resemble  each  other 
so  closely,  that  three  or  four  varieties 
are  enough  for  general  purposes. 
Looking  over  a  collection  recently,  I 
\  ji  noted  the  above  as  one    of  the  best 

W  then  in  flower,  and  anyone  seeking  a 

good  double  Lilac  would  not  do  wrong 
in  obtaining  this.  The  flower  clusters 
are  long  and  more  compact  than  in 
many  of  the  others,  while  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  large,  quite  double, 
with  the  petals  somewhat  incurving 
and  of  a  pk asing  lilac  shade,  not  dull 
and  washy  in  appearance,  as  some  of 
them  are.  It  was  raised  and  distri- 
buted by  M.  Lemoine,  and  received  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  two  years  ago. — H.  P. 

The  Fring'e  Tree  (Chionanthus 
virginicus). — 'this  is  a  very  distinct 
shrub  and  one  rarely  seen,  though  it 
is  an  old  introduction  to  our  garden.', 
having  been  sent  here  from  North 
America  in  ITOti.  In  a  fairly  moi>t 
soil  it  forms  a  free -growing  bush, 
clothed  with  ornamental  oblong-shaped 
leaves,  while  about  the  end  of  M;iy  the 
blossoms  are  produced.  The  flowers 
are  remarkable  for  the  narrow  ribbon- 
like petals,  which  hang  down  for  some 
little  distance,  and  from  whence  the 
popular  name  of  the  Fringe  Tree  is 
derivei.  Within  the  last  few  years 
it  has  been,  by  some,  employed  for  flowering 
under  glass,  and  very  pretty  and  uncommon-look- 
ing it  is  when  treated  in  this  way.  Messrs.  Veitch 
were,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  to  show  its 
value  for  such  a  purpose,  and  they  have  many 
times  exhibited  it  in  good  condition  as  a  flowering 
specimen  in  pots.  For  all  this,  it  deserves  to  be 
more  often  planted  as  an  outdoor  shrub,  for  not  only 
is  it  very  attractive  when  studded  with  blossoms, but 
the  flowering  season  extends  over  a  longer  period 
than  in  the  case  of  many  other  shrubs.     A  second 


_ .„   —   .J, —    „.„ wonderfully  pretty,         .       „,  .         ^,  ^  ^„^,.. 

when  in  flower  ;  but,  as  with  its  ally,  the  Snowdrop  i  species,  Chionanthus  retusus,  a  native  of  China,  is 
iree  or  North  America  (Hale.sia  tetraptera),  the 


plant  does  not  long  remain  at  its  best,  as  the 
[lowers  quickly  drop.  Its  usual  habit  is  to  form  a 
tree-like  shrub,  whose  branches  are  disposed  in  an 
almost  horizontal  manner,  while  the  minor  branch- 
lets,  which  are  of  a  thin  wiry  character,  are 
clothed  with  deep  green  ovate  leaves.  The  droop- 
ing bell  shaped  blossoms  are  pure  white,  with  a 

tuft  of  yellow  stamens,  and,  being  supported  on  !  luded  to  on  page  2Xi>,  was,  I  believe,  raised  and 
long  stalks,  they  are  from  this  circumstance  and  I  sent  out  by  M.  Lemoine,  of   Nancy,  about  five  or 


of  far  more  recent  introduction,  and  differs 
many  respects  from  the  older  form.  It  is  a  smaller 
and  more  slender-growing  plant,  which  flowers 
rather  earlier  than  the  other,  and  is,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  the  less  ornamental  of  the  two, 
though  both  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  anv  gar- 
den.—T. 

Forsythia  intermedia.— This  For.sythia,  al- 
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six  jeara  ago,  and  was  then  announcecJ  as  a  hybrid 
between  the  two  common  kinds — F.  suspensa  and 
F.  viridissima.  It  is  at  present  not  much  known, 
but  tlie  fact  that  it  flowers  earlier  than  F.  viridis- 
sima will  doubtless  tend  to  make  it  popular.  Being 
less  spreading  than  F.  suspensa  will  be  a  recom- 
mendation to  many,  for  they  look  upon  this  latter 
as  fit  only  for  a  wall  or  some  such  a  position ; 
whereas,  it  forms  a  really  handsome  object  when 
planted  in  the  open,  as  then  the  long  flexible 
shoots  are  disposed  on  all  sides  in  a  very  graceful 
manner,  and  when  crowded  with  blossoms,  a  mass 
of  this  Forsythia  is  really  charming.  A  group  of 
half-a-dozen  plants  or  so  on  a  lawn  shows  it  to 
many  in  quite  a  new  light.  When  once  established 
as  a  bush,  ar.d  the  tips  of  the  arching  shoots 
come  in  ccntact  with  the  earth,  I  hey  quickly  root, 
and  in  time  quite  a  colony  is  established  around 
the  parent  plant. — T. 

Tree  Ivies. — The  Tree  Ivies  are  neat  in  growth, 
and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  make  very  rapid 
progress  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  planting 
them.  A  good  specimen  on  the  Grass  is  very 
ornamental,  and  at  the  same  time  if  a  group  is 
formed  of  the  Tree  Ivies,  and  some  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  or  similar  plants  inter- 
spersed therewith,  the  deep  green  glossy  foliage 
of  the  Ivies  forms  an  admirable  setting  to  the 
bulbous  plants  when  in  flower.  As  rockwork 
shrubs,  too,  a  place  can  often  be  found  for  them. 
There  is  a  tree  fcirm  of  the  common  Ivy  and  one 
with  variegated  leaves,  while  another  has  the  major 
portion  of  the  foliage  flushed  with  gold.  This 
last  is  often  very  bright  and  effective,  while  the 
tree  form  of  Hedera  Kfegneriana  is  the  best  of  the 
green-leaved  kinds.  This  last-named  Ivy  is  well 
known  as  a  free-growing  climtjer,  whose  large 
heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  very  deep  green  tint  form 
a  perfect  clothing  to  even  a  lofty  wall.  The  tree 
variety  retains  the  foliage  characteiis^ics  of  the 
type,  but  forms  a  rounded  bush.  As  a  London 
shrub  these  Tree  Ivies  vie  with  the  univer.-al 
Aucuba  ;  the  principal  thing  .ngainst  their  more 
general  use  for  such  a  purpose  is  that  they  are  a 
good  deal  dearer  than  that  well-known  shrub.  Tree 
Ivies  do  not  strike  root  from  cuttings  sj  readily  as 
their  climbing  relatives,  and  consequently  they  aie 
frequently  grafted  on  to  some  of  the  stronger 
climbers,  though  such  a  method  of  increase  is  not 
to  be  commended,  as  the  stock  continually  pushes 
out  shoots  from  below  the  point  of  union,  and  they 
consequently  need  frequent  removal.  Cuttings  of 
Tree  Ivies  should  have  the  protection  of  a  frame, 
and  they  often  stand  some  considerable  time  before 
they  root.  Where  evergreen  shrubs  in  pots  or  tubs 
are  needed  for  furnishing,  these  Ivies  afTord  a 
pleasing  change  from  the  subjects  generally  em- 
ployed.—H.  P. 


ILEX  CUENATA. 

This  species,  so  favourably  alluded  to  in  the  article 
on  Japanese  Hollies  on  p.  283  of  The  Garde.v,  is 
certainly  a  beautiful  little  shrub,  and  one  that  is 
quite  hardy  in  this  country.  It  is  in  appearance 
widely  removed  from  the  generally  accepted  idea 
of  a  Holly,  and  in  other  respects  it  also  stands  out 
from  the  others — that  is  in  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  be  struck  from  cuttings,  for  most 
Hollies  can  by  no  means  be  rapidly  increased  in 
this  way.  It  is  one  of  the  neatest  evergreen  shrubs 
that  we  have,  as  it  naturally  assumes  a  dwarf, 
dense,  twiggy  habit,  thickly  clothed  with  deep 
green  lanceolate  leaves  about  an  inch  long.  There 
is  a  form  known  as  Fortunei  or  major  in  which 
the  leaves  are  larger  and  very  much  broader,  while 
the  variegated  variety  is,  when  in  good  condition, 
a  charming  little  shrub.  In  this  the  leaves  are 
irregularly  marbled  with  rich  golden  yellow,  this 
tint  in  i-any  instances  occupying  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  leaf,  and  its  richness  is  still  further 
intensified  by  the  contrast  with  this  deep  green  of 
the  rest  of  the  foliage.-  This  Holly  may  be  planted 
with  the  full  assurance  that  it  will  not  soon  out- 
grow its  allotted  space,  while  the  slow  rale  of 
growth  is  probably  the  reason  that  it  is  not  more 
often  grown,  for  nurserymen,  as  a  rule,  prefer  a 


subject  that  will  make  more  rapid  headway.  To 
strike  this  Holly  from  cuttings  they  should  be 
taken  about  the  month  of  August,  at  which  time 
the  current  season's  shoots  will  be  moderately 
firm.  The  entire  shoots,  which  will  be  about  3 
inches  in  length,  make  the  best  of  cuttings,  and  if 
taken  off  clean  at  the  base  and  a  few  bottom  leaves 
removed,  they  are  then  ready  for  insertion.  Where 
quantities  of  such  things  are  struck,  a  frame  or 
frames  may  be  prepared  for  their  reception,  by 
having  a  few  inches  of  fine  sandy  soil  placed 
therein  and  trod  firmly  down,  and  into  this  the 
cuttings  may  be  inserted.  Where  a  varied  lot  of 
plants  is  taken  in  hand  and  only  small  quantities 
of  each  are  required,  the  better  way  is  to  put  the 
cuttings  into  pots,  as  some  take  longer  to  root 
than  others,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
frame  close  and  shaded  to  a  certain  extent  till  the 
cuttings  are  rooted,  those  that  stiike  root  quickly 
are  apt  to  become  attenuated  under  the  treatment 
necessary  for  those  which  are  not  so  far  advanced. 

T. 


PINES  HARDY  NEAR  CHICAGO. 
On  page  201  of  The  Gakden  for  March  11, 
1893,  speaking  of  "  Evergreen  Trees  in  North 
America,"  you  wrote,  "It  would  be  rather 
interesting  to  u.s  to  know  the  Evergreens  that 
are  quite  hardy  in  that  region  (Chicago)  where 
the  winters  are  so  severe."  I  can,  from  over 
thirty  years'  e.xperieuce,  advise  you  as  to  the 
facts. 

The  following  are  grown  here  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  to  perfection,  viz.  : — 

Piceaolba -white  Spruce 

,,  balsamea     Balsam  Fir 

,,  canadensis Hemlock  Spruce 

„  Douglasi     Douglas  Spruce 

,,  excelsa     N'orway  Spruce 

,,  liudsonica    Hudson's  Bay  Fir 

•  .  nigra black  Spruce 

,,  pungens  CJorado  blue  Spruce 

Picea  cephalonica,  P.  Nordmanniana,  P. 
picta,  P.  Veitchi,  P.  polita,  and  a  few  others 
are  also  hardy  here,  but  are  not  much  grown. 

Biota  orientalis    Oriental  Arbor-vitae 

„     aurea  golden  „ 

,.     nana dwarf  ,, 

and  several  other  Biotas  are  also  hardy  here, 

Juniperus  cojnmunis spreading  Juniper 

,,         pr(j.^  rata  orpro- 

cuinbcns prostrate  Juniper 

,,         sabina  common  Savin 

,,        vir^iniana    red  Cedar 

„         Waukegan    Waukegan  Cedar 

Pinus  austriaca Anstriau  Pine 

,,     montiin.i  ,,  ...  dwarf  ,, 

,,     res'iiosa    red  „ 

,,     Sirobus    -(vliite  ,, 

„     sylvestris  Scotch         ,, 

_ ,,     ligida  Pitch 

Taxus  canadensis Canadian  Yew 

Thuja  occidcntahs    American  Arbor-vit.-n 

,,      aurea      golden  „ 

,,       Hoveyi    Hovey's         ,, 

„       plicat^ Nootka  Sound  Arbor-vita; 

,,       Lobbi  Lobb's  Arbor-vita; 

,,       sibirica    Siberian         ,, 

„       Meebani lleelian'sgoldenArhor-vita; 

Chicac/o,  Illinois.  JoHS  Jones. 


SIIOIIT  NOTES  — TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Cytisus  Andreanus  grafted.  —  I  note  in 
The  G.^rden  (pa^e  241)  "  W.  O."  alludes  to 
the  disadvantage  of  this  Ix-iug  pralted.  Recently 
when  looking  over  some  plauta  of  this  that  were 
growing  in  pots,  a  gardener  drew  my  attention  to 
several  of  them  that  were  dying  off  below  where  they 
were  grafted.  It  is  a  pity  this  fine  plant  was  grown 
in  this  way,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  trade  will  soon 
raise  a  stock  of  it  on  its  own  roots. — Dokset. 

Zenobia  pulverulenta.— Some  years  ago  there 
used   to   be  a   very  tine  bush   of   this    growing   iu   a 


sheltered  place  at  Bagshot  Park,  and  1  have  seen  it 
covered  with  bloom.  The  difficulty  I  have  found  is 
to  obtam  a  nice  free-growing  plant  to  start  with. 
Whenever  I  have  done  this  and  placed  it  favourably, 
then  it  grew  away  satisfactorily.  "  N.'s  "  remarks  anent 
the  abundance  of  common  shrubs  and  scarcity  of  good 
flowering  kinds  in  many  gardens  are  only  too  true. 
—J .  C.  F. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


LATE  SUMMER  PEAS. 

However  much  early  Peas  may  be  appreciated, 
good  Peas  during  the  later  summer  months  are 
quite  as  much  .so.  At  this  time,  however,  in 
the  generality  of  gardens  they  are  anything  but 
satisfactory.  Certainly  the  seeds  may  germinate 
freely,  but  after  the  hrst  few  inches  of  growth 
have  been  made,  very  often  the  haulm  com- 
mences to  turn  yellow  and  the  plants  come  to  a 
standstill.  Mildew,  again,  very  often  attacks 
them  before  the  pods  commence  to  till.  Some 
soils  certainly  are  more  adapted  to  the  free 
growth  of  Peas  than  others,  but  even  the  best 
of  soils  will  not  support  the  Pea  crop  unless 
both  fertility  and  moisture,  coupled  with  a  well- 
worked  soil,  are  present.  Drought  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  to  contend  against,  for  al- 
though the  haulm  is  apt  to  grow  too  tall  or 
strongly  during  a  wet  and  dull  time,  yet 
with  a  fair  amount  of  sun.shine,  Peas  can 
hardly  have  too  much  moisture.  Occasionally 
we  hear  of  a  disease  which  attacks  the  haulm. 
I  had  a  very  bad  attack  to  cmtend  against  some 
years  ago,  and  although  I  found  out  the  cause, 
I  was  unable  to  apply  a  remedy  until  the  season 
was  past.  The  soil  lieing  heavy,  a  quantity  of 
old  leaves,  which  had  done  duty  in  pits  in  the 
forcing  houses,  was  dug  in,  and  it  was  onlv 
through  afterwards  ajjplying  a  liberal  dressing 
of  lime,  with  a  free  addition  of  burnt  garden 
refuse  and  farmyard  manure,  that  the  soil  could 
be  again  made  suitable  for  Peas.  As  pre- 
viously hinted,  there  are  soils  not  favourably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  Peas,  but  this  is 
through  one  or  more  of  the  main  elements 
needed  for  their  growth  being  absent  or  deficient. 
Happily,  these  are  within  ea.sy  reach,  as  they 
may  be  purchaseel  comparatively  cheaply  in  tme 
form  or  another.  Wo  all  know  that  farmyard 
manure  is  good  for  all  crops,  containing,  as  it 
does,  the  most  of  the  elements  needed  for  plant 
growth  ;  but  it  is  only  in  comparatively  few 
gardens  that  it  can  be  had,  the  majority  of 
gardeners  having  to  put  up  with  very  poor  .stuff 
indeed.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that  those 
elements  above  mentioned  should  be  relied 
upon  to  assist  the  crops.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  use  them  by  themselves,  but  in  conjunction 
with  the  manure  which  is  available,  as  in  a  dry 
time  this  attracts  moisture  and  holds  it  in  sus- 
pension, besides  adding  hunuis. 

A  well- worked  soil  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Many  people  are  particular  that  water 
should  be  applied  upon  the  first  spell  of  dry 
weather,  but  appear  to  treat  with  utter  con- 
tempt the  proper  working  of  the  soil.  On  light 
or  gravelly  soils  it  will  be  found  beneficial  to 
prepare  trenches.  Although  the  Pea  is  a  vo- 
racious feeder,  yet  the  roots  do  not  travel  far  in 
search  of  support.  On  our  heavy,  cold  soil  I 
do  not  find  trenches  so  necessary,  but  the  whole 
site  is  well  worked  over  and  manured,  the  soil 
at  the  time  of  earthing  being  well  moulded  up 
on  each  side  of  the  row,  and  so  forming  what  I 
may  term  a  surface  trench.  Trenches  are  also 
of  benefit  where  the  rows  are  isolated.  Although 
these  late  summer  Peas  are  advised  to  be  sown 
in  trenches  where  needed,  yet  it  must  not  be 
inferred  by  this  that  these  must  be  deep  down, 
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with  the  baae  of  the  haulm  5  inches  or  6  inches 
below  the  level.  The  trenches  should  be  taken 
out  15  inches  wide  and  about  the  same  in  depth. 
The  manure  and  burned  refuse  should  be  placed 
at  the  bottom,  and  over  this  quite  3  inches  of 
the  best  of  the  soil  that  has  been  taken  out. 
Over  the  seeds  when  sown  another  2  inches 
of  soil  may  be  placed,  thus  bringing  up  the 
trench  to  within  about  an  inch  <  f  the  surface. 
It  is  also  essential  that  the  seed  be  sown  thinly. 
Slugs  are  sometimes  very  destructive,  but  a 
dusting  of  soot  will  ward  them  ofi'.  The 
worst  depredators  to  contend  against  in  wooded 
districts  are  birds.  Suiall  birds,  as  sparrows, 
may  be  kept  otf  by  stretching  two  or  three 
strands  of  black  thread  directly  over  the  rows, 
that  is,  if  Pea  guards  are  not  available.  Our 
greatest  enemy  is  the  common  wood  pigeon. 
After  being  carefully  and  early  staked,  it  will 
depend  upon  the  weather  whether  the  Peas  will 
keep  healthy  and  produce  a  crop  without 
having  recourse  to  watering  or  mulching.  In  a 
dull  and  wet  season  mulching  would  tend  to 
keep  warmth  from  the  roots.  A.  Yoi'NO. 

Abberley  Hall. 


HARDINESS  OF  BROCCOLI. 

The  question  of  hardiness  in  this  important 
winter  and  spring  crop  has  been  dealt  w^h  by 
both  Mr.  Wythes  and  Mr.  Molyneux  recently, 
but  the  subject  is  of  stifficient  interest  for  further 
remarks,  and  at  the  same  time  one  still  ojjen  for 
discussion  by  other  correspondents  with  benefit  to 
readers  and  cultivators  in  general.  Mr.  Molyneu.x 
certainly  has  an  enviable  privilege  in  the  site  at 
his  command  for  growing  Broccoli,  namely,  in  a 
iield,  where,  it  is  commonly  admitted,  it  grows 
or  attains  greater  haidiness  by  reason  of  its  being 
exposed  instead  of  tenderly  protected  by  lofty 
walls  and  other  means  usually  found  in  kitchen 
gardens.  In  my  ca^e  Broccoli  has  suffered  con- 
siderably from  the  effects  of  the  severe  frosts. 
On  several  occasions  our  thermometer  indicated 
20°  of  frost,  and  on  a  few  mornings  lower 
readings  than  this  were  noted.  Some  varie- 
ties were  killed  outright,  notably  Snow's,  Sutton's 
Vanguard,  and  Standwell.  A  few  of  Sutton's 
Bouquet  are  left,  and  still  fewer  of  Winter 
Mammoth.  These  were  all  growing  in  the  open 
quarters,  and  appear  to  have  lieen  planted  early 
in  their  permanent  positions.  Late  Queen,  looked 
upon  as  one  of  tlie  hardiest,  and  which  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  has  suffered  badly,  quite  75  per  cent, 
being  dead.  One  border  filled  with  Veitch's 
Model,  another  good  hardy  sort,  has  fared  similarly, 
although  the  plants  had  the  appearance,  judg- 
ing from  their  stocky  growth  and  hard  stems, 
of  being  quite  frost-proof.  In  the  course  of  some 
alterations  being  made,  a  portion  of  this  plantation 
was  taken  up  and  laid  in  on  an  east  border  with 
their  heads  to  the  north,  and  of  the  few  dozens 
so  treated,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  succumbed 
to  the  frost,  which,  in  the  case  of  garden-grown 
plants  proves  the  value  of  lifting  or  layering  as  a 
means  of  protection. 

Absence  of  snow  contributed  very  much  no 
doubt  to  the  heavy  losses  experienced,  there  being 
nothing  at  the  time  of  the  severest  frosts  to 
shelter  the  plants  in  the  slightest,  and  it  is  my 
intention  in  the  future,  time  and  convenience 
permitting,  to  lay  Brcccoli  plants  with  their 
heads  inclining  to  the  north  before  very 
severe  weather  .sets  in.  Broccoli  makes  such  a 
valuable  change  to  other  winter  vegetables,  that 
its  culture  cannnt  be  given  up  even  though  it 
proves  so  unreliable  and  uncertain,  but  there  would 
be  some  gain  by  planting  fewer  and  devoting  some 
time  and  labour  to  protecting  them  bylitiing  or 
layering.  Midwinter  sorts  like  Snow's  or  Mam- 
moth are  a  most  uncertain  crop  if  left  in  the  open 
ground  to  mature,  but  lifted  and  placed  under 
cover  they  would  prove  invaluable  at  that  season 
as  a  change  to  Seakale,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys, 
and  winter  greens. 


Mr.  Molyneux  has  no  doubt  excellent  reasons  for 
supposing  that  many  losses  are  attributable  to  late 
sowing,  but  his  willingness  to  choose  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  later  date  rather  than  to  spoil  the  plants 
by  allowing  them  to  stand  in  the  seed  bed  for  an 
indefinite  period  will  be  fully  recognised.  It  would 
he  impracticable  for  everyone  to  get  his  plants  put 
out  in  their  permanent  quarters  without  being 
spoilt  by  standing  thickly  together  in  the  seed  bed, 
especially  in  gardens  restricted  in  size  wliere  the 
most  of  the  space  has  to  be  made  good  use  of. 
Broccoli  invariably  having  to  await  the  clearance 
of  some  previous  crop.  Sown  on  March  20  I  am 
sure  would  result  in  weakly  specimens  for  planting 
at  dates  convenient  to  many  growers. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr,  Molyneux,  if  he 
would  allow  me  to  do  so,  whether  from  sowings 
made  not  later  than  March  20  he  can  command  an 
early,  intermediate,  and  late  supply.  My  experi- 
ence of  Snow's  Broccoli  is  that  when  sown  early  it 
proves  entirely  useless  in  winter  for  cutting,  and 
Veitch's  Autumn  Protecting  for  late  autumn  and 
early  winter  use  is  obtained  by  most  growers  by 
later  sowing  than  that  advised.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Molyneux  has  no  demand  for  very  late  Broccoli, 
relying  perhaps  on  early  Cauliflowers  in  preference 
for  dates  when  Late  Queen  may  be  had,  namely, 
the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June, 

The  pricking  out  of  seedlings  into  nursery  beds 
involves  much  time  and  labour,  but  there  are  cir- 
cumstances that  sometimes  demand  even  this 
exertion  without  choice.  Where  a  large  supply  of 
vegetables,  including  Potatoes,  has  to  be  furnished 
from  a  small  garden.  Broccoli  often  has  to  be 
planted  on  ground  previously  cropped  with  midsea- 
son  Potatoes,  and  if  the  plants  are  put  out  between 
these,  they  are  liable  to  be  spoilt  almost  com- 
pletely by  the  strong-growing  haulm.  In  such 
cases,  better  results  could  be  achieved  by  pricking 
out  the  Broccoli  plants  on  a  piece  of  spare  ground 
and  awaiting  the  lifting  and  clearance  of  the  Potato 
crop,  when  by  the  aid  of  a  spade  large  plants 
could  be  put  out,  that  with  the  temporary  check 
given  by  removal  would  render  them  in  a  great 
measure  frost-resisting.  This  is  the  plan  I  was 
compelled  to  adopt  in  my  first  charge,  and  al- 
though very  severe  weather  had  to  be  reckoned 
with,  I  had  a  better  succession  and  a  larger  supply 
than  I  can  furnish  at  the  present  time  from  a 
much  larger  garden.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Moly- 
neux as  to  the  excellence  of  Leamington  Broccoli. 
It  is  a  good  hardy  sort  and  the  heads  are  extremely 
white,  a  point  of  much  value  in  this  vegetable, — 
W,  Stkugnell,  li-ood  Ashton  Gardens,  Wilts. 

In  my  note  on  the  above,  "  E.  M."  supple- 
ments my  remarks  as  to  varieties  and  does  not 
advise  heeling  over  or  late  sowing,  as  practised 
by  me.  With  regard  to  heeling  or  laying  the  stems, 
I  am  aware  it  is  an  old-fashioned  plan  ;  but,  so  far, 
I  have  had  no  reason  to  deviate  therefrom,  as  from 
experience  I  have  found  it  the  safest,  and  when 
not  followed,  I  have  suffered  total  loss.  Field 
culture,  as  practised  by  '•  E.  M.,"  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  garden  culture.  For  this  reason,  the 
crop  grows  more  hardily  and  is  not  in  such  rich 
soil  as  in  the  ca=e  of  garden  ground  continually 
cropped,  so  that  lifting  to  check  soft  growth  is  not 
so  necessary  ;  indeed,  I  consider  any  gardener  for- 
tunate who  can  utilise  a  field  for  the  culture  of 
such  vegetables.  A3  to  early  sowing,  "  E.  M," 
states  this  year  he  sowed  on  March  20,  and  men- 
tions this  date  would  be  two  months  too  early  for 
me,  I  advised  in  certain  cases  the  first  or  second 
week  in  May  ;  of  course,  my  note  referred  to  the 
crop  grown  in  a  garden.  In  "E,  M,'s"  heavy  land 
the  date  he  names  may  be  more  suitable,  but  even 
then  I  should  have  thought  a  month  later  quite 
time  enough  if  the  seed  is  sown  thinly  and  kept 
moist;  but,  as  explained  by  him,  he  does  not  require 
to  prick  out  the  seedlings.  Here  again  he  is  more 
fortunate  than  many  of  us,  as  we  are  often  at  our 
wits'  end  to  find  suitable  ground,  the  latter 
being  occupied  at  the  time  the  plants  are  ready  to 
transplant  into  their  permanent  quarters,  I  have 
often  seen  serious  loss  by  early  sowing  ;  whereas, 
by  sowing  at  two  or  three  dates  there  is  better 
material  to  plant  and  less  check,  therefore  a  quicker 
growth  and  better  matured.     Much  depends  upon 


the  soil  and  resources  of  the  cultivator.  I  do  not 
want  large  heads  ;  the  plants  are,  therefore,  grown 
for  a  special  purpose  and  with  limited  space  are 
more  suitable,  I  find  the  medium-sized  plants 
with  a  fhort  leg  resist  frost  better  than  large 
plants  not  protected  by  foliage,  I  like  those  kinds 
which  give  small  or  medium-sized  heads  and  occupy 
little  space.  Our  land  being  very  light,  early  sow- 
ing is  not  required,  as  the  plants  make  a  rapid 
growth,  1  should  add  I  do  not  dig  the  ground, 
but  plant  on  as  hard  land  as  possible  after  the 
previous  crop  is  cleared.  With  regard  to  varieties, 
I  fight  shy  of  many.  For  twelve  years  I  have 
grown  Cattell's  Eclipse  and  find  it  one  of  the  best. 
Of  late  years  I  have  added  Model,  a  splendid  ac- 
quisition to  our  list  of  hardy  late  kinds,  I  am  now 
cutting  Cattell's;  this  will  be  followed  by  Model,  I 
have  grown  Leamington,  as  advised  by  "  E.  M,," 
but  it  was  not  so  hardy  as  I  should  like.  I  have 
also  tried  most  of  the  varieties  sent  out,  but  prefer 
to  keep  to  a  few  that  succeed  with  me. — G. 
Wythes. 

The  three  past  winters  must  have  thoroughly 

tested  the  hardiness  of  Broccoli,  particularly  in 
wet,  low-lying  districts,  and  much  has  been  written 
in  this  and  other  journals  from  most  parts  of  the 
country  as  to  the  best  kinds  for  resisting  the  frost, 
time  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  the  different  modes 
of  protecting  the  plants,  &c.  I  grew  a  large  batch 
last  year,  including  most  of  the  best  known  kinds, 
the  whole  of  which  I  had  layered  the  second  week 
in  November,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  about  half 
of  Leamington,  Sutton's  Late  Queen,  and  Model 
escaped  the  severe  frost ;  all  the  other  kinds  fared 
much  wor,-e,  very  few  of  them  being  alive,  I  rray 
mention  the  whole  of  our  land  is  very  wet  and 
cold,  resling  on  a  bed  of  London  clay,  and  all 
kinds  of  winter  vegetables  are  difficult  to  keep. 
The  year  previous  I  neglected  layering  the  Broccoli 
and  not  a  single  plant  escaped.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced th.it  the  above  plan,  though  an  old  one,  is 
the  best,  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  placing  litter  round  the  stems  is  worse 
than  useless,  I  sow  the  seed  about  the  middle  of 
the  present  month,  and  plant  from  the  seed  bed  a 
good  distance  apart  as  soon  as  ready,  I  am  also 
certain  the  more  the  plants  are  matured  the  better 
chance  they  stand  of  coming  safely  through  the 
winter.  In  many  cases  gardeners  have  not  the 
ground  at  their  disposal,  and  either  have  to  wait 
till  some  of  the  earlier  crops  are  oS  or  put  in  their 
plants  among  Potatoes  or  Peas,  &c,,  when  they 
have  not  a  fair  chance  of  being  prepared  to  with- 
stand a  severe  winter.  In  all  cases  I  would  strongly 
advise  layering  the  whole  early  in  November,  and 
the  extra  trouble  taken  then  will  be  amply  repaid 
in  the  spring. — Edwin  Beckett,  .4W«i/i«w  House, 
Ehtree. 


Cucumbers. — When  at  a  meeting  of  the  fiuit 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held 
on  March  28,  Mr,  Lockie,  of  Windsor,  exhibited  a 
beautiful  brace  of  his  Perfection  Cucumber  raised 
from  seed  sown  January  18,  it  was  thought  that 
this  was,  for  the  time  of  year,  very  much  like 
growing  Cucumbers  by  express.  A  few  days  since, 
when  at  Mr,  Mortimer's  nursery,  Farnham,  I  was 
shown  some  Cucumber  plants  the  seed  of  which 
had  been  sown  on  a  Friday,  germinated  and 
produced  rough  leaves  and  were  planted  out  on 
a  bed  in  a  house  the  following  Friday — very  quick 
work  indeed,  and  showing  that  under  newer  me- 
thods of  culture  Cucumbers  are  expected  to  do 
their  work  very  quickly.  Thus  at  the  same  place, 
from  seed  sown  at  Christmas,  were  scores  of  fine 
plants  some  4  feet  in  heiqht  that  were  carrying 
large  numbers  of  long  fruits,  all  more  or  less  in 
seed,  so  that  Mr,  Mortimer  is  in  no  way  behind  Mr. 
Lockie  in  express  cultivation.  Here  it  is  the  rule 
to  obtain  two  crops  of  seed  Cucumbers  in  the  jear. 
Those  first  planted  out  in  Februaiy  carry  crops 
and  ripen  them  in  May,  The  second  lot  is  ready 
to  go  out  directly  the  houses  have  been  cleaned 
and  the  beds  renovated  wiih  fiesh  soil,  and  the 
crop  of  fruit  is  secured  in  the  autumn.  The  latter 
is  the  heavier,  because  the  flowers  are  more  readily 
fertili.sed.  The  beds  do  not  exceed  20  inches 
acrcEs  and  rarge  from  0  inches  to  8  inches  in  depth. 
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They  are  made  on  soil  banks,  for  the  alleys,  which 
are  low,  have  a  G-inch  concrete  wall  on  either  side 
sustaining  the  soil.  This,  on  the  surface,  is  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  form  of  a  rounded  trough,  and  a 
4-inch  pipe  is  laid  along  the  centre  for  the  securing 
of  bottom-heat.  As  the  soil  is  placed  in  these 
troughs,  the  rougher  portions  are  laid  round  the 
pipe,  and  nowhere  does  the  depth  exceed  8  inches. 
It  is  only  very  moderately  rounded  on  the  surface. 
The  plants  are  put  out  at  IS  inches  apart  in  a  row 
and  strictly  limited  to  two  branches  only ;  all 
others  are  hard  pinched.  The  product  is  found  in 
splendid  fruits  ;  none  can  be  finer,  handsomer  or 
deeper  coloured,  none  can  have  larger  foliage. 
Those  who  favour  large  foliage  for  Vines  would  be 
pleased  to  see  the  splendid  leaves  the  Cucumber 
plants  at  Farnham  carry,  almost  rivalling  Rhubarb 
leaves  in  dimensions.  Naturally,  it  would  be 
thought  that  pipes  so  near  to  the  soil  would  be 
harmful  to  the  roots  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  the 
roots  do  not  get  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the 
pipes,  preferring  to  avoid  them,  whilst  evidently 
revelling  in  the  warm  soil  they  create.  Gumming 
is  here  unknown,  because  the  roots  are  always 
warm  and  under  control.  They  can  be  both  easily 
watered  and  fed,  which  latter  is  done  by  using 
liquid  manure. — A.  D. 


FORCKD  VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

Some  three  or  four  tiny  fruits  of  Vegetable  Mar- 
rows, presented  as  evidence  of  the  value  of  any 
one  variety  for  forcing,  are  hardly  satisfactory; 
still  less  is  it  so  when  of  the  fruits  there  are  two 
distinct  varieties,  one  of  which,  and  not  the 
worse,  is  the  old  Long  White.  To  have  Marrows 
fit  for'table  in  April  is  undoubtedly  very  early, and 
can  only  be  obtained  by  forcing.  Even  when  ob- 
tained, however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  pro- 
duct is  worth  the  trouble  taken,  except  when  these 
fruits  are  urgently  desired  and  can  be  grown  under 
very  simple  and  favourable  conditions.  So  far 
very  few  persons,  and  especially  gardeners,  seem 
to  have  taken  any  trouble  to  force  Marrows  or  to 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  do  so.  Any  at- 
tempt in  that  direction  if  it  is  to  have  any  effect 
or  influence  must  of  necessity  be  not  only  a  suc- 
cessful one,  showing  very  tangible  and  profitable 
results,  but  there  must  also  be  some  evidence 
afforded  that  there  are  varieties  specially  fitted 
for  forcing  that  are  under  such  conditions  prolific 
and  precocious.  Obviously  in  houses  Marrows 
should  be  treated  very  much  as  Cucumbers  are, 
the  root  area  being  considerably  limited  either  in 
pots  or  beds,  the  growths  must  be  hard  pinched, 
and  artificial  fertilisation  must  be  adopted.  For 
such  purposes,  failing  any  other  known  varieties, 
it  would  seem  as  if  such  short,  free-fruiting  sorts 
asPen-y-byd,  Hibberd's  Prolific,  or  the  bushy  grow- 
ing Custard  Marrow  were  the  best.  The  chief 
effort  so  far  made  in  forcing  Marrows  is  seen  in 
some  of  our  market  establishments,  though  not  in 
many,  and  where  an  ample  supply  of  stable 
manure  is  at  hand.  In  such  case  seed  is  sown  in 
January  in  heat  and  stout  plants  raised.  In 
March,  hotbeds  are  made  up  and  covered  with 
broad  frames.  Span  frames  are  best  for  the 
purpose.  Into  these  is  put  a  sufficient  boiiy  of 
soil  in  mounds,  and  the  plants  are  then  turned  out 
into  the  frames  ;  Indeed  the  process  of  cultivation 
is  on  very  much  the  same  lines  as  is  given  to  hot- 
bed Cucumbers.  The  flowers  have  to  be  fertilised, 
as  unless  this  be  done  under  glass  the  fruit  will 
not  set.  In  this  way  very  early  fruits  are  obtained, 
and  fair  prices  are  also  secured.  Later  the  frames 
are  blocked  up  above  the  beds  on  bricks,  and  the 
stronger  shoots  run  out  below,  and  when  all  danger 
from  frost  is  past  then  the  frames  are  bodily  re- 
moved, and  the  plants  continue  to  fruit  for  some 
time.  It  would  hardly  pay  any  private  gardener 
to  grow  Marrows  in  that  way,  unless  he  had  plenty 
of  frames,  manure,  and  room ;  and  indeed  where 
a  house  or  portion  of  one  could  not  be  specially 
devoted  to  Marrows,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a 
few  plants  growing  singly  in  large  pots  and  trained 
along  the  front  of  a  Peach  house  or  vinery,  up 
spaces  not  otherwise  occupied,  or  up  columns  or 


crop  of  Marrows.  After  the  crop  has  been  pro- 
duced, the  soil  is  in  good  condition  for  mixing 
with  other  ingredients  for  the  cultivation  of  Violets. 
— E.  M. 


Ferns. 


supports,    and    in    that    way    utilising  what  was 

hitherto  hardly  other  than  waste  space,  securing 

some  fruits  that  might  through   April  and   May 

prove  to   be   very  acceptable,  especially  as   they 

would  come  at  a  time  of   the  year  when   other 

vegetables  are  scarce.  With  the  Marrows  exhibited 

as  samples  of  forced  fruits  the   other  day  at  the 

Drill  Hall,  no  information  was  afforded  as  to  how 

grown,  what  temperature  given,  and  whether  the 

plants  were  prolific  under  such  conditions  or  not. 

Should   anyone  desire   to  present  a  variety   that  FERN-CLAD   WALLS. 

is  believed   to  be  of   special  fitness    for   forcing,    „,  >  t^  i    nr 

at    least    a   dozen    fruits   all    of   good   size   and    ^o  no  better  purpose  can    Ferns   and   Mosses 

specially    of   one    sort    should  be    shown.      The    "''   P"^   than    clothing   the   naked   back    walls 

presentation   of    fruits  of   the   old   market    long    of  ferneries,  plant  stoves,  intermediate  houses, 

white  in  this  case  leads  to    the  inference   that,    and  conservatories.  Not  only  is  a  well-furnished 

as  being  by  no  means   one  of  the  most  i  rolific,    back  wall  very  ornamental,  but  it  is  also  very 

profitable,  a  ntver-ending 
supply  of  well  -  matured 
Fern  fronds  being  obtained 
from  such  sources  in  several 
gardens  that  I  could  name. 
A  better  example  of  what 
can  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion could  not,  however,  be 
found  than  at  Canford 
Manor,  Wimborne,  Dorset. 
This  wall,  a  view  of  a  small 
portion  of  which  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, is  40  feet  long,  18 
feet  high,  and  supports  a 
lean-to  house  devoted  to 
Ferns.  Tliree  years  ago  the 
Ferns  were  fixed  against 
this  wall  by  means,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  of  sec- 
tions of  diamond  mesh 
wire  netting  and  staples, 
and  when  I  saw  the  wall 
last  summer  not  a  blank 
space  was  to  be  seen.  Only 
a  thin  layer  of  soil,  princi- 
pally or  wholly  composed  of 
fibrous  loam,  was  enclosed, 
and  in  this  small  pieces  of 
Adiantum  cuneatum  were 
planted  3  feet  apart  each 
way,  with  plants  of  Ne- 
phrolepis  exaltata.  and  Be- 
gonia Rex  interspersed 
among  them.  The  Adian- 
tum would  appear  to  be 
quite  at  home  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  plants  increasing 
rapidly  in  size,  the  fronds 
being  very  numerous,  large 
and  Ijetter  seas<ined  than  is 
the  case  with  those  cut  from 
less  exposed  pot  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  same  house.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  to 
be  contended  with  in  the 
wall   culture   of  Ferns   lies 

something  more  meritoiious  than  that  or  one  like  ,   n    the    fact     that    they   must    be    kept    well 

it  is  needed.     The   award    made   to   the  capital  1  supplied  with  water,  and  this  in  many  instances 


Fcni-clinl   wall  at   Canhn-il   ihnmr,  \\  nnh.-rif.      Kihjf 
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collection  of  hardy  and  forced  vegetables  from 
Syon  at  the  same  meeting  shoss  that  the  fruit 
committee  will  always  recognise  merit. 

A.  D. 


cannot  be  readily  accomplished  without  washing 
the  soil  away  from  the  routs.  Mr.  T.  H.  Orasp, 
the  gardener  at  Canford  Manor,  has  no  such 
difficulty,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has 
I  had  a  freely  perforated  lead  pipe  taken  along 
Vegetable  Marrows  on  leaf  heaps -I  grow  I  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  this  being  connected 
the  Vegetable  Marrows  on  the  top  of  a  heap  of  '  "''th  a  high-pressure  water  supply,  all  tnat  la 
freshly-gathered  leaves,  which  are  stacked  in  a  necessary  is  to  turn  a  tap  and  let  the  water 
corner  having  a  southern  aspect  and  bounded  on  trickle  down  through  the  soil  by  the  hour 
the  north  and  east  by  a  wall  a  few  feet  higher  ,  if  need  be. 

than  the  leave.5.     On  the  top  of  the  leaves  I  make        ,,,,    ^,  ^  ^i  •       i         c        ;„f„„;„„  TTorT.. 

up  a  bed  with  the  fimmings  from  the  road-side.  1  ,  ^Vhether  or  not  tins  p  an  of  mcistening  Fern 
A  moderate  warmth  is  generated  by  the  leaves,  ^lad  walls  originated  with  Mr.  Crasp  1  am  unatjle 
rendering  the  soil  genial  for  the  roots  of  the  Mar-  !  to  say,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  tact  ot  its 
rows.  The  plants  are  now  in  44inch  pots.  They  !  being  a  good  one,  and  well  worthy  of  being 
will  shortly  be  planted  out  under  handlights  and  '  imitated  by  all  who  have  already  clothed  a  wall 
have  protection  nightly,  thus  giving  us  an  early    with  Ferns  or  contemplate  doing  so.  I. 
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GHEXr  EXH[BITION. 

April  lt>. 

The  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  Ghent 
was  opened  on  Sunday  last,  and  it  is  as  fine  as 
that  held  five  years  ago.  We  get  many  beautiful 
effects  in  these  quinquennial  displays,  as  a  great 
number  of  classes  are  for  specimens  and  several 
plants  of  one  flower.  The  Anthuriunis  are  of  fine 
colour,  but  the  Azaleas  are  richer,  though  the  for- 
mal way  of  training  them  is  objectionable.  Or- 
chids, though  shown  well,  are  not  so  fine  as  at  the 
Temple  show  of  the  Koy.il  Horticultural  Society. 

The  new  plants  commence  the  catalogue,  and 
tlie  first  class  is  for  six  examples,  Messrs.  Sander 
aid  Co.,  St.  Albans,  being  before  M.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  who  is  second.  Many  good  things  were 
shown,  and  those  of  the  English  firm  were  Dra- 
casna  Sanderiana,  rich  green  leaves,  margined  with 
a  light  yellowish  colour ;  D.  Godseffiana,  green, 
blotched  with  a  creamy  yellow  colour,  the  leaves 
ovate  in  shape;  Ludovia  crenifolia,  the  leaves 
long,  deep  green,  ribbed,  and  very  robust ;  Alocasia 
Wntsoni,  deep  green,  under  side  chocolate  colour; 
an  1  others.  They  were  nicely  set  up,  and  plenty 
of  space  allowed  for  each  plant.  In  the  collection 
from  Brussels  the  best  plant  was  Ealophia  Eliza- 
bethae,  the  flowers  being  waxy  white  and  the  lip  of 
a  yellow  colour.  Each  exhibitor  also  had  a  collec- 
tion of  new  plants  not  for  competition.  M.  van 
Tubergen,  of  Haarlem,  is  first  for  a  new  hardy 
pi  .nt.  He  presents  Iris  Lorteti,  a  very  delicately 
coloured  flower,  described  recently  in  The  Gar- 
DiSN.  Another  plant  that  looks  as  if  it  would  be 
grown  in  the  future  is  Nicotiana  colossea  varie- 
gata,  from  M.  Sallier,  Neuilly,  France.  We  do  not 
care  for  variegated  things  as  a  rule,  but  this  is  dis- 
tinct, the  leaves  broad,  not  long,  and  pleasingly 
variegate  1  with  creamy  yellow  and  green.  Rich- 
i  rdi-i  aurata,  shown  as  a  new  plant  by  M.  Kre- 
I'ge,  is  not  finer  than  the  yellow-spathed  C'allas, 
of  which  C.  Pentlandi  is  a  good  example.  Its 
spathes  are  not  ricli  enough,  but  the  leaves  are  of 
(,ood  cjlour,  and  distinguished  by  a  silvery  varie- 
f;ation.  The  new  plants,  except  those  in  the  first 
c!  is.5,  are  not  of  great  consequence. 

Taking  the  various  subjects  in  the  order  of  the 
schedule,  the  Orchids  next  claim  attention,  and 
L'attleya  Mendeli  andC.  Lawrenoeana  are  exhibited 
ill  variety.  The  largest  class  is  for  one  hundred 
I'Unts,  and  many  fine  things  were  exhibited  by 
M.  Jules  Hye,  who  is  awarded  the  gold  medal 
cffired  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
There  was  not  a  great  competition  in  the  classes 
f)r  Orchids,  and  the  chief  exhibitors  were  M. 
Warocque,  M.  Fl.  Pauwels,  Antwerp,  M.  le  Dr. 
Cap.rrt,  Brussels,  M.  L.  de  Smet  Duvivler,  MM. 
Vervaet  and  Co.,  and  M.  van  Imschoot,  all  of  Mont 
St.  Amand,  M.  P.tnaert  van  Geert  and  M.  G. 
Vincke-Dujardin,  Bruges.  A  few  of  the  best  spe- 
c  es  and  varieties  shown  included  Odontoglossums 
of  all  the  lea'iiDg  kinds.  It  is  impossible  to  in- 
dividualise without  making  a  mere  list  of  names. 
Deadrobiums  are  also  good,  and  the  distinct  classes 
f-r  them  are  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  or- 
ch  dists.  C.  Lawrenceana  is  excellent,  and  one 
variety  very  rich  in  colour.  The  classes  for  single 
s,  ecimen  plants  are  not  well  filled,  but  good 
plants  are  rot  scarce.  The  finest  example  of  a 
Cattleya  is  that  shown  by  M.  Warocque,  and  up- 
wards of  twelve  classes  are  allotted  to  single  exam- 
ples. An  exhibit  of  much  merit  is  the  collection  of 
hardy  Orchids  from  M  van  Tubergen,  and  the  be-it 
are  CypripediumCalceoius,  well  flowered, Orchis  Ro- 
bartiana,  and  Ophrys  aranifera  (the  Spider  Orchis) 
Bromeliads,  which  are  shown  largely,  are 
always  seen  to  better  advantage  in  Continental 
gardens  than  in  England.  The  chief  exhibitors 
are  M.  Poe'm.in-Maerhaut,  Mont  St.  Amand,  M.  R. 
Grenier,  also  of  this  place,  M.  Jacob  Makoy  and 
Co.,  Liege,  and  M.  Duval,  Versailles.  It  is  to 
hybrid  Vriesiss  that  the  Veitch  Memorial  medal 
aad  £5  are  bestowed,  the  exhibitor  being  M.  E. 
Eeckhaute,  St.  Denis-Westrem.  PandanusVeitchi  is 


exhibited  well  by  M.  Spae-Vandermeulen,  and  it  is 
this  grouping  of  the  plants,  setting  separate  classes 
apart  for  each  species  or  variety,  that  gives  beauty 
and  rich  colouring  to  the  show.  Pandanads  are  not 
of  great  interest  to  English  horticulturists,  but 
many  very  beautiful  kinds  are  amongst  them,  well 
deserving  of  more  attention  than  they  get  here  in 
England. 

The  Ferns  make  a  very  grateful  relief  to  the 
large  collections  of  flowering  plants,  and  successful 
exhibitors  are  MM.  de  Smet  fr^res,  who  come  first 
in  the  big  class  for  eight  tree  specimens,  the  first 
prize  being  given  by  the  Council  of  the  Ghent 
Society.  The  kinds  shown  by  this  firm  are 
Cyathea  medullaris,  C.  dealbata,  Cibotium  princeps, 
C.  Schiedei,  C.  Biptisti,  Balantinm  antarcticum, 
Alsophila  Williamsi,  and  A.  Cooped.  MM.  de 
Smet  freres  are  first  for  four  kinds,  and  show  a  good 
example  of  Todea  afrioana.  M.  de  Ghellinck  de 
Walle,  Ghent,  shows  Ferns  satisfactorily,  and 
amongst  the  thirty  prize  plants  from  MM.  Duriez 
frires,  Wondelghen,  Pi;eris  tremula  Smithiana 
is  well  shown.  It  is  a  Fern  that  when  it  was  first 
sent  out  promised  to  become,  as  it  is  now,  a  well- 
known  kind.  A  very  good  collection  of  Todeas  and 
such  plants  is  exhibited  by  M.  Louis  de  Smet, 
Trichomanes  Leuschnatianum,  Hymenophyllum 
cruentum,  Todea  plumosa,  and  Trichomanes 
radicans  being  the  best ;  and  in  the  collection  of 
Adiantums  (twenty  specimens)  from  MM.  Duriez 
freres,  A.  Farleyense,  A.  Pacotti.  and  A.  Birken- 
headi  are  well  grown.  Very  fine  are  the  speci- 
mens of  A.  Farleyense  from  MM.  Vermeersch  and 
De  Buerdemaecher  Evergen.  The  above  do  not 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  Fern  classes. 

Azaleas,  Rhododendrons  and  Camellias  are  ex- 
hibited for  the  most  pirt  in  the  annexe,  and  are 
very  fine,  but,  as  mentioned  before,  formal,  except 
the  Camellias.  The  largest  classes  are  for  the 
ordinary  Indian  Azaleas,  and  the  plants  of  M. 
d'Haene,  Gcntbrugge,  are  splendid.  It  is  very 
creditable  to  have  such  a  large  collection  in  such 
fine  condition.  Mile.  Marie  Rosseel,  Rosea  picta. 
Heron,  Model,  Versicolor,  Charles  Pynaert,  Due 
de  Nassau,  La  Fiambeau,  a  variety  of  very  rich 
crimsjn  colour;  Rosa  Bonheur,  Mammoth,  the 
now  well-known  Deutsche  Perle,  Jean  Vervaene, 
Souvenir  d'Arthur  Veiich,  A.  Borsig,  Jules  Verne, 
Franc,- )is  Devoy,  Roi  d'HoUande  (shown  by 
several  exhibitors),  well  grown  and  trained,  Sigis- 
mund  Kucke',  Comtesse  de  Flandre.  Bernhard 
Andreas,  and  Raphael  are  noteworthy.  M.  B. 
Maertens,  Laethem  St.  Martin,  exhibits  the  finest 
sixty  specimens,  similar  kinds  occurring  as  in 
other  classes,  amongst  them  also  the  foregoing  va- 
rieties. It  was  gratifying  to  see  that  A.  mollis 
was  well  shown  by  the  several  exhibitors,  the  prin- 
cipal being  M.  Pynaert  van  Geert,  M.  Vuylsteke, 
Ghent,  M.  Van  der  Cruvssen,  Gentbrugge,  and 
M.  A.  Koster,  B  iskoop.  Oue  may  get  in  this  fine 
Azalea  and  its  hybrids  a  wealth  of  colouring,  and 
M.  Pynaert  van  Geert  grows  the  plants  well.  The 
hybrids  of  M.  Koster  are  very  beautiful,  the  flowers 
so  bright  in  colour  and  large.  A  group  of  such 
kinds  is  unrivalled  for  brilliancy  and  beauty.  The 
Rhododendrons  are  less  interesting.  We  do  not 
greatly  care  for  these  in  pots,  as  they  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  dull  in  colour,  not  showing  the  .'ame 
brilliancy  as  the  Azaleas.  The  forty  specimens 
from  M.  Cocquyt  Fortie,  Ghent,  are  good  examples 
of  pot  culture,  and  the  varieties  are  well  known  to 
Rhododendron  lovers.  The  Azaleas  shown  by  JI, 
Vervaene-Vervaet,  Ledeberg,  are  throughout  very 
satisfactory,  ami  also  the  Camellias  from  M.  L. 
Eeckhaute,  St.  Denis-Westrem,  who  is  first  for 
thirty  plants.  They  are  not  so  formally  grown  as 
we  have  seen  them  on  previous  occasions  at  Ghent, 
and  the  varieties  include  all  the  best  in  cultivation, 
yet  two  of  the  most  beautiful  are  the  ol  1  al  ix 
plena  and  the  characteristic  Donckel'aii.  Camel- 
lias grown  well  are  very  ornamental,  the  deep 
green  of  the  foliage  setting  off  the  flowers  of  other 
plants. 

Palms  are  always  well  done  at  Ghent,  and  the 
present  occasion  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
specimens  are  very  Urge,  and,  arran2;ed  round  the 
sides  of  the  annexe  and  great  hall,  form  an  imposirg 
background.     The  fiist  prize  for  twenty-five  plants 


offered  by  the  Comte  de  Kerchove  is  awarded 
to  the  Ghent  Botanic  Society.  Phoenioophorium 
seychellarum,  Areca  Baueri,  Kentia  Belmoreanc 
and  Licuala  grandis  are  very  grand,  and  the  same 
kinds  are  repeated  practically  in  other  classes. 
M.  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  M.  Coppenolle,  M.  Em. 
de  Cock,  who  is  awarded  premier  honours  in  the 
class  for  twenty  Palms,  M.  Pynaert  van  Geert  and 
M.  Vervaene-Vervaet  are  the  principal  exhibitors. 
F.  J.  Spae,  Ghent,  showed  the  best  specimen  of 
Areca  Baueri,  and  is  given  the  first  prize,  and  all 
the  more  important  decorative  Palms  have  separate 
classes.  The  effect  of  the  giant  specimens  towering 
up  behind  the  groups  of  other  things  is  striking  in 
the  extreme. 

The  Ghent  quinquennial  exhibition  is  to  be  re- 
membered for  the  very  fine  Anthuriums  to  be  seen 
there,  and  the  leading  group  from  M.  Warocque 
could  be  scarcely  surpassed,  we  should  think,  for 
size  of  plants  and  the  large  display  of  the  glowing 
crimson  spathes.  A  .Scherzerianum  is  the  principal 
kind  and  is  more  effective  than  A.  Andreanum, 
which  is  also  exhibited  in  large  numbers.  M. 
Warocque  is  first  in  both  classes  for  A.  Scherzeri- 
anum, and  the  Ghent  Horticultural  Society  is  first 
for  twenty  examples  of  A.  Andreanum.  Dracaenas, 
Crotons,  Marantas,  &c.,  are  good,  but  not  so  fine 
as  one  would  expect  to  find  here.  M.  Dallifere, 
Ledeberg,  M.  L.  de  Smet  Duvivier,  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Story  are  the  most  successful  exhibitors  ;  nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  the  specimens  of  Dracajna 
Lindeni  from  M.  F.  Buysse,  Meirelbeke. 

In  other  classes  the  Olivias  are  very  fine,  the 
specimens  being  well  grown  and  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  bright.  The  group  of  twenty  plants 
from  M.  J.  Moentjens  shows  how  well  this  grower 
understands  the  culture  of  this  now  favourite 
plant.  M.  L.  van  den  Bos  and  M.  B.  Fortie,  both 
of  Ghent,  also  exhibit  this  plant  well.  The  eye- 
is  arrested  in  the  show  by  patches  of  colour.  Gen 
nista  Andreana  from  M.  S.  Bracke  is  bright  in 
effect,  and  gay  colour  is  got  from  the  yellows 
flowered  Cytisus  racemosus.  Continental  growers 
are  highly  successful  with  Choisya  ternata, 
and  M.  van  Driessche-Leys,  Ghent,  is  first  for 
twelve  specimens  of  this  fragrant  flower.  Boronia 
heterophylla  from  M.  Louis  de  Smet,  Ledeberg.is 
excellent,  the  plants,  twenty  in  number,  being  in 
full  blocm.     They  get  the  highest  award. 

A  few  classes  are  for  Roses,  and  the  best  collec- 
tion, comprising  forty  plants,  is  from  M.  Ch. 
Vander-Haeghen,  the  variety  Marechal  Niel  being 
very  good.  But  they  are  too  crowded  together  to 
please,  and  this  remark  applies  to  many  other 
things. 

Lilacs,  Kalmias,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  all 
exhibited  to  advantage.  The  Amaryllis  is  also  fairly 
well  exhibited,  but  the  group  of  this  flower  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  is  by  far  the 
best.  The  qualities  of  the  Amaryllises  at  Chel- 
sea are  too  well  known  to  render  further  allu- 
sion to  the  plants  necessary.  Messrs.  Cutbush 
and  Sons  show  hard-wooded  plants  in  great 
variety.  Primulas,  Spirsea  palmata,  Cinerarias, 
and  hardy  bulbs  are  also  shown  in  large 
numbers.  The  Hyacinths  from  MM.  Byvoet 
freres,  of  Overveen,  in  the  class  for  100  pots, 
fifty  varieties,  are  the  best,  but  the  bulbs  are 
far  poorer  than  at  the  last  Ghent  show.  M. 
Krelage,  Haar'.em,  has  fine  groups  of  Tulips,  300 
double  kinds  making  a  great  display.  The  Dar- 
win Tulips  were  also  exhibited  well  by  this  firm 
The  conifers  and  also  other  specimen  shrubs  are 
displayed  in  the  open  air,  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  growing  such  things  in  pots.  They  are  not 
very  handsome,  except  the  variegated  Euonymuses, 
which  are  fairly  well  grown  in  specimen  size. 
The  hardy  bulbs  of  JI.  van  Tubergen  are  very 
attractive.  Tliis  exhibitor  is  first  for  100  pots,  and 
also  for  Fiitillaries. 

Flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  are  the  exhibits 
that  deserve  the  most  attention,  but  a  large  col- 
lection of  garden  implements  is  shown  by  M. 
Dutry-Colson,  and  several  classes  are  allotted  tj 
boilers,  plant  houses,  and  hot  -  water  apparatus 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Pearson,  Notts,  are  first  for  a 
temperate  house,  and  deserve  well  the  award. 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  general  committee  was  held  on 
Wednesday  week  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  when  Mr. 
E.  C.  Jukes  presided.  After  the  confirmation  of 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  the  secretary 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  declining  the 
position  both  of  member  and  chairman  of  the 
floral  committee  to  which  he  was  recently  elected, 
as  he  objected  to  the  canvass  which  had  been  made 
on  his  behalf.  The  secretary  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances in  connection  with  the  proceedings  in 
question,  upon  which  a  very  lengthy  discussion 
ensued.  He  denied  he  was  a  paid  official,  as  had 
been  stated,  and  referred  to  several  other  matters 
which  had  recently  been  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Mr.  Gordon  thereupon  moved  that  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  be  taken  e.xpressing  disapproval  of 
the  secretary's  action,  and  his  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Long. 

Most  of  the  speakers  that  followed  supported 
the  motion,  Mr.  Rundell,  Mr.  Boyce,  Mr.  Addison, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler  being  the  principal  persons  who 
took  that  view.  Mr.  Berridge  and  the  chairman 
hoped  the  motion  would  be  withdrawn,  as  the 
action  complained  of  was,  in  their  opinion,  simply 
an  error  of  judgment.  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  interest 
of  the  society  elected  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
committee,  for  he  felt  he  would  be  wanting  in  his 
duty  to  do  as  the  two  last  speakers  wished.  The 
motion  was  thereupon  put  from  the  chair,  when 
fourteen  members  voted  for  it  and  seventeen 
against.  Mr.  Dean  at  once  said  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  he  regretted  the  course  taken,  but 
that  the  motive  he  had  was  a  good  one. 

Several  nominations  were  made  for  the  vacant 
place  on  the  floral  committee,  the  result  being 
that  Mr.  Rowbotham  was  elected.  The  election 
for  chairman  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  having  declined  to  stand,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler 
was  elected  without  opposition.  Two  vacancies 
on  the  general  committee  having  been  caused  by 
death  and  retirement,  Mr.  H.  Cannell  and  Mr.  E. 
Molyneux  were  elected.  The  ballot  was  resorted 
to  in  both  cases,  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Harman- 
Payne  being  appointed  scrutineers.  An  interest- 
ing letter  was  read  from  the  Victorian  Horticul- 
tural Society  respecting  a  conference  on  Chrysan- 
themums shortly  about  to  be  held  in  that  colony. 
The  Tonbridge  Gardeners'  Society  was  received 
into  affiliation,  and  several  new  members  elected. 
It  was  stated  by  the  secretary  that  the  reserve 
fund  now  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £;S8  15s. 


The  chairman  drew  attention  to  the  coming  annual 
dinner,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  friends  of  the 
fund  would  be  present  to  support  the  chairman  on 
that  occasion. 


Public  Gardens. 


Superintendent    of  Epping   Forest.— The 

editor  of  the  Citi/  Press  informs  us  that  Mr.  Frank 
M'Kenzie,  the  third  son  of  the  late  Major  M'Kenzie, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  his  father  a^ 
tlie  superintendent  of  Epping  Forest.  The  new 
superintendent  had  assisted  his  father  for  the  past 
thirteen  years,  and  for  the  last  two  years  has  held 
the  office  of  assistant-superintendent. 

A  recreation  ground  for  "Westminster. — A 
movement  is  on  foot  in  Westminster — with  which 
the  public  generally  will  sympathise — to  secure 
the  setting  apart  of  over  ten  acres  of  the  Millbank 
prison  site  as  a  recreation  ground.  Part  of  the  area 
is  to  be  occupied  by  the  Tate  Art  Gallery,  another 
portion  by  working  class  dwellings,  and  possibly 
barracks ;  but  in  the  interest  of  the  thirty  associated 
cricket  and  football  grounds  in  Westminster,  and 
of  the  thousands  of  young  people  in  this  densely- 
crowded  part  of  London  who  are  at  present  without 
a  playground,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  desired  that 
these  ten  acres  may  be  preserved  as  an  open  space. 
The  value  of  the  ground  is  assessed  at  £50,000, 
and  if  need  be  the  County  Council  would,  it  is 
believed,  contribute  one  half  this  amount,  but  this 
should  hardly  be  demanded.  A  deputation  of  the 
inhiibitants  of  Westminster  is  about  to  lay  the 
matter  before  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works — with  success  let  xis  hope. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  nest 
meeting  on  April  25,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  promises  to  be  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  in  every  way.  The  National  Auri- 
cula and  Primula  Society  (southern  section)  will  also 
hold  their  annual  show.  At  3  p.m.  the  visitors  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a  lecture  on  "  Alpine 
Plants"  hy  Mons.  Henry  Correvon,  of  the  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation.  Geneva.  The  lecture  on  "  Chemical 
Questions  t'oncerning  the  Soil,"  by  Professor  Cheshire, 
has  been  postponed  until  May  9. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — A  meeting 
of  the  committee  took  place  at  the  Horticultural 
Club  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  William  Marshall  pre- 
siding. The  following  special  donations  were  an- 
nounced :  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  £5  (donation); 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  £1  (annual  subscrip- 
tion) ;  Lady  Gordon-Lennox,  £1  Is.  (annual  sub- 
scription) ;  Mr.  J.  Kipling,  Knebworth,  receipts 
from  skating  upon  the  lake,  £7  ;  J.  T.  Leadbetter, 
The  Gardens,  Tranby  Croft,  Hull,  collecting  card, 
12s.;  Mr.  J.  Willard,  The  Gardens,  Holly  Lodge, 
Highgate,  box,  £1  7s.  6d.  ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  nurserymen,  Swanley.box,  £1  ;  Mr.  T.  Turton, 
The  Gardens,  Maiden  Erleigh,  Reading,  box.  His. ; 
and  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association,  box. 
10s.  6d.  The  honorary  secretary  reported  that  the 
date  of  the  annual  dinner  had,  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman.  Baron  F.  de  Rothschild,  M.P.,  been 
postponed  until  April  2G,  It  was  resolved  that 
arrangements  be  made  for  taking  the  national 
annual  collection  on  behalf  of  the  fund.  A  cheque 
was  drawn  for  the  sum  of  £186  6s.,  the  amount  of 
the  quarterly  allowances  to  children  upon  the  fund. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — The  present 
drought  has  now  (Wednesday)  lasted  forty-six 
days,  during  which  period  rain  has  fallen  on  only 
two  days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  less  than  a 
Quarter  of  an  inch.  In  an  average  season  during 
the  same  six  weeks,  rain  would  have  fallen  on 
twenty  days,  and  the  total  record  would  have  ex- 
ceeded 3  inches.  In  all  porous  and  shallow  soils 
the  ground  must  soon  become  dangerously  dry, 
more  especially  as  plants  generally  are  now  so  far 
advanced  and  full  of  leaf.  No  rain  water  what- 
ever has  passed  through  my  percolation  gauges 
since  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The  days  have 
been  lately,  as  a  rule,  unusually  warm,  but  during 
most  of  the  nights  the  exposed  thermometer  has 
fallen  below  the  freezing  point,  and  on  one  night 
showed  17°  of  frost.  Wednesday  in  the  present 
week  was  the  hottest  day  up  to  that  time  experi- 
enced this  year,  the  temperature  in  shade  rising  to 
74°.  On  seven  days  this  month  over  ten  hours  of 
clear  sunshine  have  been  recorded.  A  Blenheim 
Orange  Apple  tree  growing  in  my  garden  came 
first  into  blossom  on  Saturdav  last.  This  is  ex- 
actly four  weeks  earlier  than  its  average  date  of 
first  flowering  in  the  previous  seven  years,  and 
more  than  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  any  of  them. 
— E.  M.,  BerJi/ianisted. 


not  infested  with  these  grubs.  The  flies  are  black 
with  darkish  wings  and  fly  badly. — G.  S.  S. 

Basal  rot  in  Daffodils.— May  I  bo  allowed  to 
correct  an  erratum  due  no  doubt  to  my  indistinct  writ- 
ing on  page  297,  column  3.  I  appear  to  say  that  a 
careful  examination  beneath  the  bulb  discloses  new 
roots,  and  in  the  ue.xt  sentence  that  if  the  liulb  is  care- 
fully dug  up  no  root  is  found.  Tlie  word  I  wrote  was 
not  carefully,  but  casually. — C.  W.  Don. 

I  think  that    I   can   give    some   evidence 

confirmatory  of  Mr.  WoUey  Dod's  opinion  as  to 
frost  being  the  primary  cause  of  this.  Mv  ex- 
perience is  with  Emperor  and  Empress  Daffodils, 
which  I  find  have  not  the  immunity  from  basal 
rot  which  he  claims  for  them.  In  two  out  of 
the  last  three  years  I  have  lost  from  basal  rot 
the  greater  part  of  those  grown  on  the  window- 
sills  of  my  London  house  in  a  very  exposed 
situation  facing  east  ;  whereas  I  have  never 
lost  one  on  the  western  and  sheltered  side,  the 
average  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two 
situations  in  times  of  prevalence  of  east  and  north- 
east winds  and  frost  being  about  3°.— G.  R.  R  , 
London,  S.  W. 


Names  of  plants.— .S'o»«i  Yorl;s.—\  and  2,  next 
week  ;  ;i,  Amolauchier  canadensis  ;  4,  Berberis  steno- 
phjlla;  5,  Berberis  Darwini ;    6,   Mahonia  (Berberis) 

Aquifolium. G.  H.  i?.— Odontoglossum  Rossi  ma- 

ju-s  ordinary  form. T.   G.  H.—l,   Odontoglos.suro 

erispum  ;  2,  Oncidium  sarcodes  ;  3,  Dendrohium  Pier- 

arji,    large    form;    -l,    Broughtonia    sanguinea. 

L.  IF.  G.— 1,  Cattleya  Sebrajderfe  ;  2,  Cypripedium 
leucorrhodum  ;  3,  Cattleya  intermedia. — —J.,  Hants. 
— It  appears  to  be  a  very  good  form  of  Clivia  miniata, 
but  we  do  uot  recognise  it ;  send  it  to  some  specialist. 

J.  Berrie.—Yonv  flower  is  a  very  poor  viiriety  of 

Cattleya  Mendeli,  unusually  forward  ;  the  leaf  is  that 
of  Antluiriutu  Warocqucauum. J.  A.  B. — 1,  Poly- 
gala  oppo.sitifolia  ;  2,  send  again  ;  3,  RbyncBnsperraum 
jasminioidos;  4,  a  Loniaria,  part  of  fertile  frond;  5, 

Lomaria  gibba. W.  ^.— One  of  the  natural  hybrid 

forms  of  (_)dontoglossnm  Ruckerianum. E.  Castle. 

— 1,  Vanda  tricolor  ;  2,  OuciJium  fiesuosum  ;  3,  a  fortn 
of  Maxillaria variabilis;  4,  Odontoglossiim  Pescatorei. 

CH/i-ec— Cannot  name  from  leaves  only. -W. 

Staler. — 1,  OJontoglossum  Corvantesi ;  2,  Dendrohium 

ci-etiiceum  ;  3,  too  much  shrivelled. James  David- 

.loii.— Dendrohium  nobile,  good  ordinary  form  ;  Cypri- 
pedium venustum,  the  old  bad  form. 


Grubs  attacking  'Violets. — Herewith  I  send 
some  grubs  which  this  year  have  attacked  apart  of 
the  stock  of  Violet  plants.  I  should  like  to  know  the 
name,  but  more  particularly  how  to  exterminate 
the  pests,  for  it  strikes  me  they  will  ruin  the  whole 
unless  checked.  I  have  not  previously  noticed 
their  ravages.— J.  RoBBliTa. 

*^*  The  insects  attacking  your  plants  are  the 
grubs  of  the  St.  Mark's  fly  (Bibis  marci),  a  very 
common  insect,  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
usually  making  its  appearance  about  April  25  (St. 
Mark's  Day).  The  grubs  had  turned  into  chrysa- 
lides before  they  reached  me,  and  I  waited  till 
the  flies  emerged  before  I  would  be  quite  sure  what 
they  were.  They  will  not  trouble  you  any  more  this 
season.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  live  in 
damp  earth  or  manure,  and  have  not  been  noticed 
in  this  country  as  injurious  to  plants,  but  some 
members  of  this  genus  in  America  have  done 
much  damage  to  Grass.  Another  year  see  that 
any  manure  you  may  place  near  your  Viu'etj  is 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"Practical  Gardening."  A  series  of  essays  de- 
livered hy  friends  and  members  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
during  1891 -!»2.     U.  Bisley  and  Sou,  Exeter. 

"  Manui-o^ :  How  to  Make  them  and  Use  them; 
Celery  for  Profit  :  Onions  for  Profit."  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

"Plant  Atlas:  Illustrating  Seb.  Kneipp's  Water 
Cure."    Coloured  plates.    London :  H.  Grevel  and  Co. 

"  The  EH'ects  of  Urban  Fog  upon  Cultivated 
Plants."  Second  report  presented  to  the  Scientific 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  By 
Prof.  F.  W.  Oliver.  Reprinted  from  the  "Journal  of 
the  R.II.S.,"  Vol.  xvi.,  Fart  1.  


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— ThU  jcumal  U  pub- 
lished  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Paris.  In  this  form  tht 
coloured  plates  are  best  prese^-vei,  and  it  is  mjst  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  9<i.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  Tas 
Garden  ^om  iu  commtncemtnt  U>  eni  oj  lSi2Jorty  tiro  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30 12s.  _  „  . 

"Gardening  Illustpated  "  Monthly  PslpIs.  —  Tka 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitaile  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  t>d. ;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— fhU  journal  it 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  n 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issus  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  id.;  post  frel,  id. 

"Hardy  Flowers."— Smni?  descriptions  of  upwards  1 1 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directiont 
for  their  arrangenunt,  culture,  dee.  Fifth  and  Popular 
Bdition,  Is.;  post  fret.  Is.  8d 

"The  Garden  Annual"  fop  \SQ3.— Contains  Aljhn- 
betical  Lists  of  all  Branches  oj  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  "f  Gardens  and  Covniry  Seats  (containing  over  9000)  have 
been  very  carefully  and  exUnsively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  published.     Price  is.:  by  post.  Is.  8d. 

All  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  iniprovemer.t  of 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening known.  It  is  published  at  the  very  loicest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  oj  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  distribution,  free,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Covtpany,  La  EelU  Sauvcg',  Ludgate  Hill  3.C 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  chansre  It  rather  ;  but 
The  A-^t  itself  is  Nature."  -~Sh:^^i8piare. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


THE  SHRUBBY  CLERODENDRONS. 

The  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden  of  Decem- 
ber L'4,  1802,  should  go  a  long  way  towards  re- 
viving an  interest  in  these  truly  handsome  and 
noble-looking  plants.     The  variety  forming  the 
subject  of  that  plate  is  named  C.  Kiempferi  ; 
this,  I  take  it,  is  its  right  name,  but  to  all  ap- 
pearance it  is  the  same  as  I  have  grown  for 
nearly  thirty  years  as  C.  fallax.     I  note,  how- 
ever,  that   the    former   differs  only   from    the 
latter  in  the  following  respect  :  it  has  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves  scaly  ;  whereas  those  of  0. 
fallax  are  hairy,  so  that  it  ia  easy  for  anyone  to 
make  a  mistake  who  does  not  investigate  the 
matter  closely.     Clerodendron  Kasmpferi  as  I 
used  to  grow  it  is  quite  a  distinct  variety  from 
either  of  the  foregoing,  but  after  an  observation 
of  the  small  engraving  of  C.  squamatum  I  am 
incliaed  to  think  it  is  the  same  as  I  grew  for  C. 
Kiempferi.    The  plant  which  I  had,  always  pro- 
duced panicles  of  a   more  pyramidal    outline, 
twice   as   wide   at    the    base    as    those   of    C. 
fallax,   and  in   all    respects  larger,  the   leaves 
being    also    considerably    larger    with    longer 
petioles  or  leaf-stalks.     This  plant,  as  a  rule, 
would   only  produce  one  very  fine  panicle,  or 
at  the  most  two  smaller    ones  ;    whereas    the 
variety   I   grew    as   C.    fallax    would    have    as 
many  as  fourteen  panicles  upon  it  at  one  time 
without  any  great  trouble  being  taken  with  it  to 
produce   them.     I   consider    that  the   true  C. 
Ksempferi  and  its  near  relative,  C.   fallax,  are 
much  the  best  kinds  to  grow  for  the  average  run 
of  stoves.     C.  squamatum  is  better  suited  for  a 
large  and  lofty  house.     Thera  must  be  a  reason 
for  the  absence  of  these  fine  flowering  subjects 
from  our  collections  of  stove  plants  now-a-days. 
I  think  this  is  largely  to  be  attrilmted  to  their 
susceptibility  to  the  attacks  of  the  mealy  bug. 
If   this  be   so,  more   is  the   pity,  for  they  are 
truly  grand  plants  when  well  grown,  taking  up 
a  little   more   room   than  the  average   run   of 
plants  when  cultivated  as  specimens,  but  not  so 
when  confined  to  small  pots.     Within  the  fog 
radius  there  is  always  the  risk  of  injury  after 
about  the  middle  of   September,  but  not  so  in 
the  country,  where  I  have  had  them  good  to  the 
end  of  October.    The  fogs  cause  the  flowers  and 
buds,  too,  to  drop  in  large  numbers,  so  much  so 
as  to  spoil  the  look  of  the  panicles.     During  the 
summer  months  I  have  grown  them  most  suc- 
cessfully for  conservatory  decoration.  From  the 
time  of  the  plants  opening   their    first  flowers 
onwards  to  the  end  of  August  (and  even  into 
September  in  the  country)  I  have  found  them 
to  stand  well,  making  a  splendid  as  well  as  a 
continuous  display. 

Culture. 

In  this  there  is  no  difficulty  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  ordinary  stove  temperature.  Cut- 
tings strike  freely  taken  off  with  a  heel,  if 
possible,  just  about  this  season  of  the  year, 
each  one  being  inserted  separately  in  a  2^-inch 
pot  in  nearly  all  sand.  In  a  close,  but  not 
too  moist  atmosphere  these  will  soon  strike 
root,  when  another  shift  can  be  given  them, 
with  stOl  another  if  needful,  during  the  sum- 


mer   if  it    is   desirable    to    push  forward    the 
plants  for   size  chiefly  rather  than  flower.     If 
stopped,  the   last  shift  will  be  most  decidedly 
advisable   to   encourage   growth.       The    young 
plants  that  are  not    stopped    will    each  throw 
up    a  central  panicle   of  flowers    towards    the 
end  of  the  summer,  provided   they  receive  no 
check.      Flowered  in  this    way  they   are  very 
pretty    objects    amongst    dwarf    plants,   l)eing 
most    ettectivo  and   out  of   the    usual    run    of 
plants  so  grown  for  groups  arranged  for  efl'ect 
in  flower   shows.       As  growth  in  the   autumn 
ceases  these  young  plants  should  be  kept  dry, 
but  not  e.xcessively  so  through  the  winter,  to 
be    started    afresh    in    February    and    March 
after   repotting.     As    soon   as  the  top   growth 
and  the  fresh    root-action  are    in    accord,  the 
process     of     stopping     should     be     followed. 
Neglect    of    this     causes    the     young    shoots 
to    run   away    spindly,    one    generally    taking 
the     lead,     to      the      disparagement     of      the 
rest,    causing    the    plants    to    have    the    cha- 
racter   of   a   bad    habit   bestowed   upon   them 
when    it    is  only   the   management    that    is   at 
fault.     These  young  plants  should  be  stopped 
at  the  second  or  third  joint.     After  this  has  been 
done  twice  or  thrice,  there  will  be  the  ground- 
work of   a   good  plant   with   several  heads  of 
flower.     Older  plants    should  be    treated  in  a 
similar  manner  ;  these  never  need  extend  be- 
yond the  second  joint  before  they  are  stopped. 
During  the  process  of  growth  the  young  shoots 
should   be   drawn   outwards   to  prevent   them 
growing  up  long- jointed.  The  older  plants  every 
spring  should    be  reduced  at  the  root  in  the 
same  way  as  Fuchsias,  starting  them  in  com- 
paratively small  pots   and   giving  at  least  two 
shifts    as    growth    progresses,    the    last    shift 
being  prior  to  the  last  stopping,  when  in  about 
six  weeks  they  will  be  in  flower.     When  reach- 
ing this  stage  manure  water  (not  over-strong) 
will   greatly   help   them.     Up   to   the   time  of 
flowering  no    shading   should   be  allowed,   but 
when  in  bloom   a  slight  shading   is  advisable. 
When  the  plants  have  made  a  vigorous  growth 
they  will  develop  branching  spikes,  making  an 
even  finer  display.     As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
well  advanced  in  flower,  they  may  if  needful  be 
stood  in   a   conservatory,   where  they  are  not 
exposed  to  too  much  draught  or  to  any  excess 
of  night  air.   Whilst  in  flower,  the  panicles  want 
looking  over  frequently  to  remove  decaying  blos- 
,soms  ;  otherwise  these  will  impartdecay  to  others. 
By  means  of  stopping  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
time  of  flowering  can   be  easily  regulated  from 
June  to  September.     I   have  often    wondered 
why  these  grand  flowering  plants  are  not  more 
frequently  grown  as  specimen  exhibition  plants. 
I  would  prefer  a  well-grown  plant  of  C.   fallax 
any  day  to  a  similar  one  of  C.  Balfouri,  unless 
the  latter  be  exceptionally  fine  and  fresh.  Then 
there  is  the   essential  advantage  in  any  case, 
and  that  an  all-important  one,  that  the  plants 
when  dried   off  only  require  pot  room  to  keep 
them  through  the  winter.     The  older  plants,  it 
should  be  remarked,  require  to  be  kept  even 
drier  at  the  roots  than  the  smaller  ones  whilst 
at  rest  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  soil.     An- 
other  mode    of    increase,   and    one  by  which 
vigorous  young   plants    can    be   raised,  is   by 
means  of  the  seeds,  which  when  ripe  may  be 
sown  at  once  or  quite  early  in  the  spring.     In 
respect    to    soil,    I   have    always   found  these 
Clerodendrons  thrive  remarkably  well  in  good 
turfy    loam  and    leaf-mould,  using   the   latter 
freely.     Of  course,  failing  the  leaf  soil,  peat  can 
be  used,  but  it  should  be  light,  soft-handling 
peat  as  contrasted  with  that  chosen  for  Heaths, 
&c.     These  Clerodendrons  do  not  require  the 
soil  to  be  rammed  around  their  roots    exces- 
sively hard.     In  using  leaf-mould  freely  it  can 


be  readily  seen  that  this  cannot  be  so  easily 
accomplished.  Sand,  of  course,  should  enter 
freely  into  the  compost,  whilst  if  needful  some 
spent  Mushroom  manure  can  be  used. 

The  varieties  need  not  be  further  entered  upon 
now,  these  having  been  fully  and  concisely  given 
in  December  last.  C.  fragrans,  however,  should 
be  noted,  particularly  the  [double  variety,  for 
flcjwering  in  the  winter  months. 

Grower. 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  IN  WINTER 
AND  FOGS. 
The  article  on  Pelargoniums  (p.  275)  I  read  with 
interest  because  I  hoped   to  gain  some  informa- 
tion  concerning  the  culture  of   these  plants   in 
what  may  be  termed  the  London  district.     I  am 
this  season  givin,?  up  their  culture  for  winter  work, 
as  I  find  them  the  most  unprofitable  of  all  winter 
bloomers,  as  far  as  cut  flowers  are  concerned.     I 
think  them  useless  for  winter  bloom  iu  such  locali- 
ties as  ours,  but  it  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  the  situation  is  low,  hemmed  in  by  water 
on  all   sides,   with   little    daylight   at   the   time 
the  bloom  is  opening,  and   fog  more  or  less  for 
two  months  during  the  autunin  and  winter.     Last 
year  I   had   sufficient  plants   to   fill  a  fair-sized 
house,  having   grown  them  as  advised  in  7-inch 
pots.     The  wood  was  as  hard  as  possible,  having 
been  thoroughly  exposed  and  grown  specially  for 
winter  work.     I  had  been  sadly  disappointed  with 
the    results    obtained  in    previous    winters,    and 
thought  with  more  care  bestowed  on  the  plants  I 
might  do  better.     The  plants  soon  gave  up  bloom- 
ing after  November  came  in  ;  no  matter  what  va- 
riety, all  fared  alike,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  atmo- 
sphere  being  too  damp  and   want   of  light.     In 
country  districts,  with  more  light  and  less  damp, 
the  Pelargonium   is   most  serviceable  and   easily 
grown ;    but    in  districts    much  affected  by   fog 
and  damp,  it  seems  to   me  a    waste  of  time  to 
attempt  its  culture.     Some  may  say  that  the  use 
of  more  warmth  to  dispel  damp  would  have  been 
beneficial.     Such  is  not  the  case,  as  if  too  much 
heat  is  employed,  it  causes  too  much  leaf  growth 
and  little  bloom.     The  plants  show  abundance  of 
flower  trusses,  but  the  blooms  never  open  thoroughly. 
The  question  arises  whether  it  is  worth  the  trouble 
and  expense  to  grow  these  plants  under  such  cir- 
cumstances when  we  have  such  a  wealth  of  other 
flowers,  such  as  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations  (of 
which  Winter  Cheer  is  a  grand  winter  bloomer) 
and  Bouvardias.    I  certainly  shall  omit  the  Pelargo- 
niums for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  cut  bloom. 
I  do  not  wish  to  despise  this  plant  for  winter  work 
where  it  can  be  grown  successfully,  but  I  would 
strongly  advise  the  young  beginner  not  to  put  all 
his  eggs  into  one  basket,  but  to  grow  a  variety  of 
plants  for  winter  bloom.    When  grown  as  advised 
(p    275),  "Grower"  mentions  the  importance  o£ 
single   cuttings  in   small  pots,  thus  keeping   the 
plants   from  running  up.     I  would  also  use  less 
leaf -mould,  as  by  this  means  a  sturdier  growth  is 
obtained.     I  prefer  good  yellow  loam,  rather  stiff 
than  otherwise,  mixing  with  it  dry  cow  manure,  or, 
what  is  better,  stacking  the  loam  six  months  be- 
fore use  and  placing  layers  of  fresh  cow  manure 
between  the  sods.    This  forms  an  excellent  com- 
post with  some  quarter-inch  bones  or  meal  at  the 
time  of   potting.     1  merelv  add  this  addition  to 
"Grower's"  clearly  explained  note,  as    so   many 
plants  fail  to  bloom  if  grown  in  too  porous  soil ; 
indeed,  the  difficulty  after  housing  the  plants  is  to 
prevent   the   foliage   getting  in  advance  of   the 
flower-spikes,  as  if  at  all  vigorous,  there  will  be  a 
wealth  of  leafage  and  few  flowers. 
Sym  mxm.  G.  Wythes. 


Ataccia  cristata.— I  send  you  a  flower  of  this 

remarkable  plant,  which  is  now  in  fine  condition 
at  Norton  Manor,  Taunton.  It  is  remarkable 
because  of  the  quaint  colouring  and  singular  form 
of  the  blossoms,  as  well  as  for  the  large  size  of  the 
'pe:imea  from  which  the  flowers  I  send  with  this 
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note  were  taken.  It  is  a  stove  plant  and  delights 
in  rather  a  high  temperature,  and  as  it  is  evergreen, 
the  foliage  is  always  more  or  less  attractive.  The 
specimen  under  notice  is  a  noble  one,  as  it  occupies 
a  pot  15  inches  in  diameter,  the  circumference  of 
the  leaves  being  15  feet.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
showing  close  upon  fifty  flowers.  An  illustration 
of  the  plant  in  question  will  be  found  in  The  Gak- 
DEN,  July  17,  18SG  —J.  C.  Claeke. 

Greenhouse  shading. — In  your  issue  of  the 
15th  inst.  I  notice  a  letter  referring  to  greenhouse 
shading,  &c.,  signed  "  Plantsman,"  from  which  I 
quote  the  following :  "  As  to  the  arrangement  of 
roller  blinds,  I  do  not  think  even  now  that  those 
with  a  wooden  wheel  on  the  outside  end  of  each 
can  be  surpassed  when  they  hang  truly,  so  as  to 
work  regularly.  In  a  range  this  cannot,  of  course, 
be  done  for  any  but  an  outside  house,  unless  the 
adjoining  one  is  not  shaded  at  all."  I  claim  to 
have  improved  on  the  system,  mentioned.  From 
the  photo  sent  you  will  notice  my  improvement 
consists  in  the  adoption  of  two  grooved  pulleys  at 
each  end  of  the  roller,  one  being  fast  to  the  roller 
and  the  other  running  loose  on  an  iron  guide  or 
track  at  each  side  of  the  blind,  thus  keeping  it  in 
its  proper  position.  The  fast  pulleys  are,  of  course, 
for  the  cords  to  pass  round,  .and  which,  when 
pulled,  revolve  the  roller,  thus  winding  up  the 
blind.  The  main  object  of  my  idea  is  to  keep  the 
blind  in  its  proper  position,  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  with  ease  and  not  be  the  cause  of  so  much 
trouble  and  annoyance  as  the  systems  at  present  in 
use  entail.  My  improvement  does  away  with  the 
objection  mentioned  in  extract  before  given,  as 
the  blinds  are  always  worked  from  the  centre,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  whatever  whether  they 
only  cover  a  length  of  10  feet  or  are  extended  to 
a  distance  of  40  feet.— B.  G.  R. 


CURCUMAS. 


These  are  members  of  the  Ginger  family,  the 
fleshy  tubers  of  C.  rotunda  and  C.  longa  being 
largely  cultivated  in  the  East  for  the  sake  of  the 
turmeric  which  they  yield.  It  is  not  on  this 
account,  I  suppose,  that  Mr.  Geo.  Clarke  asks 
me  to  give  him  some  account  of  their  culture 
and  of  the  kinds  worth  growing.  He  says  he 
saw  last  season  (in  a  friend's  stove)  one  that 
was  really  beautiful,  and  he  wishes  to  grow 
some.  These  plants  are  very  accommodating, 
because  they  die  down  in  the  autumn  and  re- 
main dormant  until  the  present  time.  They 
should  be  potted  at  once  into  the  pots  it  is  in- 
tended they  should  flower  in.  The  pots  should 
be  of  a  good  size,  as  it  is  well  to  have  several 
tubers  in  one  pot.  The  soil  should  be  good 
yellow  loam,  leaf-mould  and  peat,  with  a  little 
well-rotted  manure  added,  the  whole  made  fairly 
sandy.  Drain  well,  as  these  plants  like  a  boun- 
tiful supply  of  water  both  to  their  routs  and 
overhead  ;  but  when  their  Howers  come  up,  the 
syringing  should  be  discontinued.  After  flower- 
ing the  leaves  will  die  away,  when  the  tubers 
::nay  be  kept  much  cooler  and  nearly  dry.  Do 
not  keep  them  in  a  warm  house  and  quite  dry, 
or  you  may  find  when  you  come  to  turn  them 
out  for  potting  up  that  the  dry  rot  has  attacked 
them  and  that  they  all  crumble  away  to  dust  ; 
indeed,  I  think  it  is  to  this  .sy.stem  of  keeping 
them  through  the  winter  that  their  scarcity  can 
be  attributed.  Many  species  or  varieties  have 
from  time  to  time  been  introduced,  but  I  do  not 
think  many  can  now  be  found  in  the  country. 
The  following  kinds  I  have  grown  : — 

C.  AUSTHALASICA  is  a  free-growing  plant,  which 
makes  a  spike  from  tj  inches  to  9  inches  high.  The 
bracts  in  the  upper  part  are  of  a  bright  rose  col- 
our, in  the  lower  part  green  ;  whilst  the  flowers  are 
clear  yellow.  This  plant  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
John  Gould  Veitch  in  Australia. 

0.  PETIOLATA.— This  is  even  a  prettier  kind  than 
C.  australasica.     The  spike  is  similar  in  size,  bat 


it  has  larger  pouched  bracts,  which  are  rosy  pink 
towards  the  base,  becoming  of  a  rosy  purple  to- 
wards the  top,  and  the  flowers  soft  yellow.  It 
comes  from  Burmah. 

C.  RoscoEANA. — This  has  bright  yellow  bracts, 
which  are  set  off  by  the  scarlet  flowers. 

Besides  the  above,  there  used  to  be  many 
kinds  grown,  such  as  C.  rubricaulis,  C.  xan- 
thorrhiza,  C.  longa,  C.  angustifolia,  C.  /edoaria, 
&c  ,  but  the  above  will  be  the  kinds  most  likely 
to  be  obtained.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


PELARGONIUM  MME.  CHARLES  KCENIG. 

When  visiting  a  well-known  nursery  in  the  south 
of  England  where  florists'  flowers  are  largely 
grown  for  home  consumption,  I  recently  noted 
some  fine  plants  of  this,  one  of  the  most  profuse 
flowering  of  all  Pelargoniums.  I  could  see  by  the 
style  of  the  plants  that  they  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  annual  pruning  after  flowering. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  these  plants  were  being 
regularly  drawn  upon  as  a  source  of  supply, 
quantities  of  flower-trusses  being  open  with  more 
coming  on.  Seeing  that  the  treatment  these  plants 
had  had  was  evidently  congenial  to  the  production 
of  an  abundance  of  flower,  I  inquired  as  to  the 
treatment,  which  differs  singularly  in  more  than 
one  instance  from  that  usually  accorded  these 
decorative  plants.  The  cuttings  are  propagated  as 
a  rule  in  March,  being  taken  from  the  young 
growths,  which  are  found  to  strike  much  more 
freely  than  if  taken  from  ripened  or  partially 
ripened  wood.  The  flowering  points  are  first  taken 
out  and  each  cutting  is  then  placed  in  a  SJinch 
pot,  the  propagation  taking  place  in  a  "warm 
house.  The  soil  used  is  three  parts  loam  and  one 
of  peat  and  sand.  When  struck  the  flowers  must 
be  kept  pinched  out,  otherwise  no  satisfactory 
growth  can  be  secured,  this  variety  being  so  pre- 
disposed to  flower — in  fact  it  is  almost  always  in 
bloom.  Pruning  is  objected  to,  the  experience  of 
this  plant's  requirements  being  that  the  less  it  is 
cut  the  better,  whilst  for  the  special  supply  of  cut 
bloom  it  is  far  better  to  leave  this  entirely  alone. 
The  plants  in  question  have  been  in  flower  all 
through  the  past  winter,  with  hundreds  of  trusses 
upon  them  at  the  present  time.  About  the  end 
of  August  the  plants  are  kept  dry  for  about  a  fort- 
night, after  which  the  balls  are  slightly  reduced 
and  repotted,  the  soil  then  used  being  three  parts 
loam,  the  rest  being  stable  manure  (well  decayed). 
Treated  thus  they  are  found  to  grow  well.  The 
temperature  all  through  the  winter  months  is  main- 
tained at  an  average  of  50°  at  night,  with  an  in- 
crease of  10°  by  day,  air  being  kept  on  when  the 
weather  permits.  It  is  not  found  to  do  so  well 
with  other  Pelargoniums,  being  more  tender  and 
under  that  mode  of  culture  a  bad  grower.  The 
more  generously  it  is  treated  the  more  flower  is 
obtained.  Plenty  of  weak  liquid  manure  is  given 
when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  As  regards  size 
of  pots,  it  is  found  an  important  item  in  its  treat- 
ment to  keep  to  small  pots,  the  growth  never  being 
robust.  Several  of  the  white  varieties  have  been 
tried,  but  none  have  been  found  to  flower  so  freely 
as  this  kind,  the  only  drawback  being  the  ra'her 
short  stems.  Southron. 


Seedling  Anthurium  Rothschildianum. 

When  seedlings  are  raised  from  the  different 
•spotted  and  freckled  forms  of  Anthurium  Scherzer- 
ianum,  of  which  the  above-mentioned  was  one  of 
the  first,  they  can  by  no  means  be  depended  upon 
to  reproduce  exactly  the  prominent  characteristics 
of  their  parent,  for,  as  a  rule,  some  will  revert  to 
the  ordinary  scarlet-flowered  form,  while  in  the 
case  of  those  that  are  mottled  there  is  often  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  marking  of  the  flower. 
Little  reliance  can,  however,  be  placed  in  the  blos- 
soms of  the  first  season,  for  not  only  are  they  puny 
and  the  size  they  will  attain  undetermined,  but 
some  which  at  that  age  produce  scarlet  flowers  will 
after  a  season  or  two  have  their  blooms  speckled, 
that  is,  of  course,  if  they  are  raised  from  spotted 
varieties.    These  spotted   flowers  have  now  been 


grown  for  some  years,  the  first  of  the  class  being 
raised  by  M.  Bergman,  gardener  to  Baron  Roth- 
schild at  Ferriftres,  hence  the  name  of  Rothschildi- 
anum. Though  these  spotted  flowers  are  not  ad- 
mired by  everyone,  they  are  certainly  very  distinct, 
and  the  best  marked  forms  realise  goo  J  prices. — 
H.  P. 


GARDEN   DESIGN. 
To  THE  Editor  oe  The  Garden. 

Sir, — As  no  one,  after  so  long,  has  expressed  an 
opinion  in  print  on  the  above  subject,  I  venture 
to  state  my  own  ideas,  having  had  over  forty  years 
of  garden  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  chief 
landscape  gardeners  of  the  period.  I  agree  with 
some  of  Mr.  Thomas's  arguments  and  remaiks, 
but  beg  to  differ  from  him  when  he  compares  a 
landscape  garden  to  a  wilderness,  which,  as  the 
word  implies,  contains  only  natural  plants  and 
flowers  simply  indigenous  to  our  native  land  and 
uncultiv.ated,  while  the  picturesque  garden  and 
pleasure  grounds,  when  tastefully  designed,  pro- 
perly laid  out  and  planted,  should  display,  as  far 
as  space  and  means  allow,  the  greatest  variety  of 
coniferous  and  other  choice  trees  of  the  most  varied 
hue,  form,  and  colour,  all  beautiful  in  their  natural 
growth,  no  clipping,  rounding,  topping  or  lopping 
being  allowed.  I  also  agree  with  him  in  repudiat- 
ing the  idea  of  a  garden  being  made  a  museum 
of  exotic  trees,  but  beg  to  remind  himthat  experi- 
enced artistic  gardeners  would  avoid  such  plants 
as  have  little  or  no  beauty  in  form  or  colour. 

I  agree  with  him  in  not  admiring  the  genera 
effect  of  nursery  grounds,  where  the  plants  are 
chiefly  in  rows  and  generally  more  or  less  crowded, 
while  the  same  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees,  taste- 
fully arranged  in  irregular  groups,  shrubberies,  or 
plantations,  become  most  attractive,  and  when  the 
forms  and  varied  tones  of  colour  are  studied  are 
most  beautiful,  especially  if  a  variety  of  herbaceous, 
perennial,  and  other  flowering  plants  are  displaying 
their  loveliness  along  the  border,  in  nooks  or  recesses 
in  front  of  the  evergreens  and  a  few  deciduous 
flowering  shrubs,  it  being  the  best  position  they  can 
occupy,  for,  with  the  green  background,  they  thus 
become  as  gems  of  a  diadem,  always  pleasing  to 
behold,  some  even  till  Christmas  in  mild  autumns. 

Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Shuffrey  urge  that  the 
garden  should  be  designed  by  the  architect,  but 
in  my  opinion  the  architect's  sphere  of  design 
should  not  extend  beyond  the  terrace.  This,  of 
course,  should  be  formal  or  symmetrical  and  archi- 
tectural in  accordance  with  the  style  of  building, 
the  plants  being  arranged  in  parterres  and  various 
geometrical  borders ;  also  in  vases,  tazzfe,  &c , 
plunging  or  planting  them  out,  thus  having  no 
ugly  flower-boxes  or  tubs  visible.  The  planting,  of 
course,  devolves  on  the  gardener  after  proper 
provision  has  been  made  by  the  architect.  The 
aforesaid  borders,  &c.,  are,  or  generally  have  been, 
furnished  chiefly  with  tender  bedding  plants  in 
season,  except  in  some  places  where  choice  dwarf- 
growing  hardy  conifers,  evergreen  beautiful  foliaged 
and  variegated  shrubs  are  planted  behind,  as  of 
late  years  the  more  expensive  bedding-out  system 
has  gone  out  of  favour,  while  if  planted  with  the 
perennial  and  herbaceous  and  other  hardy, 
especially  late,  flowering  plants,  which  have  come 
more  in  vogue  of  late  years,  some  will  be  blooming 
half  the  year,  and  the  aforesaid  borders  will,  or 
can  be,  made  interesting  with  the  aid  of  dwarf- 
growing  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs,  while 
some  more  may  be  planted  later  on,  thus  avoiding 
such  bare  spaces  for  the  remainder  of  ^thc  year  so 
objectionable  with  the  summer  carpet  or  bedding- 
out  system. 

When  the  necessity  for  a  terrace  has  been 
arranged  between  the  owner,  landscape  gardener, 
and  architect,  the  last  is  the  most  proper  to  design 
and  see  it  carried  out  ;  but  anything  beyond  this, 
or  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  house,  should 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  experienced  land- 
scape gardener,  who  should  be  well  up  in  plants, 
and  able  to  advise  as  to  the  most  suitable  class  of 
plants  according  to  the  aspect  and  sites. 
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Architects  have  quite  enough,  it  not  too  much, 
to  study,  in  their  own  profession,  in  the  various 
styles  of  architecture  from  the  Saxon  down  to  the 
Victorian  era.  including  tlie  classic,  Renaissajice, 
and  others  adopted  in  this  country  in  the  interim 
of  over  1000  years.  Then  comes  the  theory  and 
practice  of  construction,  a  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  building,  the  progress,  and  especi- 
nlly  the  nature  of  the  foundations,  and  the  other 
multifarious  duties  connected  with  his  profession, 
including  the  supervision  with  some  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  many  trades  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  buildings. 

He  need  ;ilso  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
numerous  inventions  so  often  forced  on  his 
notice,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  so  that  alto- 
gether he  cannot  give  much  study  to  landscape 
gardening, ;  ('.,  to  make  the  garden  and  pleasure 
grounds  picturesque  with  the  chief  elements  of 
beautiful  scenery,  wood,  rock,  water,  ancient  ruins, 
&o.,  which  combined  make  the  view  so  delightful, 
I  may  even  say  sublime,  such  as  has  been  done  by 
noteworthy  landscape  gardeners  like  Messrs.  Mar- 
nock,  Brod'rick  Thomas,  E.  and  H.  E.  Milner,  Gib- 
son, Kemp,  and  others,  none  of  whom  have  I  known 
to  encourage  the  sheaiing  or  clipping  of  trees  or 
shrubs  with  the  idea  of  improving  their  natural 
shape,  except  to  form  hedges. 

I  mention  these  gentlemen,  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  doing  garden  work  under  their  able 
auspices,  all  of  them  having  shown  their  good 
taste  by  combining  a  modicum  of  the  symmetrical 
or  formal  system  with  the  more  natural  and 
picturesque,  including  rocks,  or  what  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  grandest  objects  of  Nature. 
Allison,  writing  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
material  world,  says,  "  A  great  rock  or  mountain- 
side topped  with  wood,  &c.,  is  sublime,"  to  which 
I  venture  to  add,  that  if  a  sparkling  cascade  des- 
cends through  a  ravine  in  an  escarpment  of  rock, 
it  becomes  even  a  more  beautiful  object  and  charm- 
ing in  its  magnificence;  but  this,  to  be  successful, 
requires  some  knowledge  of  geology  on  the  part  of 
the  architect  or  gardener. 

Within  the  terrace  there  is  generally  a  good 
place  for  a  fountain,  which  should  be  arranged 
with  the  assistance  of  the  gardener,  as  from  this 
the  overflow  water  (where  it  is  sufficiently  avail- 
able) may  be  utilised  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  as 
by  means  of  an  irregularly  shaped  silvery  lake  or 
pond,  having  a  rocky  stream  flowing  into  or  from 
it,  and  if  there  is  fall  enough  in  the  ground,  the 
strata  of  rock  may  be  made  to  stretch  across  the 
stream,  thus  forming  sparkling  cascades,  so  that 
there  is  rock  cropping  out,  into,  and  over  the 
water  ;  and  where  the  banks  are  high  enough,  a 
boat  house  or  cave  may  be  formed  in  the  rock, 
and  partly  shrouded  and  topped  with  plant  life 
characteristic  of  rocks,  such  as  Yews,  Gorse,  Heath, 
Broom,  Bramble,  kc. 

Reverting  to  Mr.  Thomas's  charge  against  land- 
scape gardens,  such  a  feature  is  purposely  made 
or  improvised  where  there  is  a  suitable  site  with 
a  few  of  the  Pine  and  Fir  tribe,  some  Yews, 
Hollie.=.  &c..  which  may  perhaps  be  already  on  it, 
and  with  some  of  the  best  of  the  numerous  wild- 
ings, such  as  Narcissi.  Hypericum,  Honeysuckle, 
Foxgloves,  Primula,  Ferns,  Gorse,  Heath.  Broom, 
&c.,  some  thriving  in  the  sun.  some  in  shade,  and 
all  indigenous  to  our  native  land,  which  of  course 
the  gardener  will  know.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  can  be  artists,  or  understand  the  many 
thousand  varieties  of  native  hardy,  exotic,  and 
tropical  plants,  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  of  which 
there  is  alwayssomethingnewtobecomeacquainted 
with,  but  most  experienced  gardeners  will  do  better 
than  any  architect  outside  of  the  terrace. 

Examples  of  the  formil  style  of  garden  may  be 
seen  effectively  in  Mr.  Elgood's  pretty  water-colour 
pictures  termed  '•  The  Garden,  Grave  and  Gay."  It 
is  certainly  made  very  gay  with  hardy  flowering 
plants,  and  grave,  I  suppose,  is  meant  by  the  sombre 
hue  of  the  hedges,  cones,  &c  ,  of  Yew,  some  more 
curious  than  beautiful,  but  only  consistent  with  an 
old  house  or  garden,  or  at  least  with  an  old  stjle 
of  house. 

Of  course  to  attain  the  curious  effects  shown 
must  be  the  work  of  many  years  and  much  ex- 


pense, while  the  effect  with  ordinary  planting  may 
be  more  beautiful  in  as  few  months  as  these  fanci- 
ful Yews  take  years,  they  having  to  be  grown  and 
clipped  to  the  shape  required  so  many  times  before 
they  attain  to  the  quaint  or  grotesque  forms  shown 
in  Mr.  Elgood's  drawings  and  in  Till;  GARDEN. 

The  late  Mr.  Kobert  Marnock  adopted  terraces 
where  they  apiieared  to  be  proper,  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  house  was  sufficiently  elevated 
for  the  scenery  around  to  be  seen  from  it.  as  at 
Park  Place.  Henley ;  Dunorlan,  Tunbridge  Wells ; 
Hunsdon  House,  &c. 

Some  are  right  in  condemning  the  excessive 
system  of  growing  and  bedding  out  tender  plants, 
which  are  pleasing  only  during  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year,  but  which  should  be,  and  gene- 
rally are  now,  planted  within  the  terrace  or  con- 
tiguous to  the  house  more  with  perennial  and 
herbaceous  plants  and  flowers,  which  will  be 
pleasing  for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  with 
a  few  choice  trees  and  shrubs  where  there  is  space 
enough,  and  be  the  more  interesting  all  the  year. 

Other  important  features  in  good  pleasure 
grounds  are  comprised  in  what  some  term  a  rock 
garden,  in  which  there  should  be  some  provision 
for  the  growth  and  display  of  an  endless  variety 
of  dwarf  growing  coniferous  plants,  shrubs,  and 
bushes,  alpine  and  other  rock  plants,  as  Sedums, 
Saxifrages,  Sempervivums,  numerous  varieties  of 
Ferns,  climbers,  and  trailing  plants,  especially  the 
variegated,  all  hardy  and  characteristic  of  rock 
scenery,  and  which  should  be  arranged  for  sun  and 
shade  in  order  to  grow  and  thrive.  Thus  we  get 
scenes  of  great  beauty  and  interesting  all  the 
year  round. 

Of  course,  all  that  is  here  set  forth  should  be 
done  in  a  tasteful  and  scientific  way,  avoiding 
cockneyism  and  consistently  with  geolooy,  and  not 
as  if  stones  had  been  piled  up  by  the  workman's 
hand,  but  strikingly  natural  and  effective. 

J.  PULHAM,  Senr. 

*^*  We  have  allowed  Mr.  Pulham  a  free 
voice,  saving  taking  the  liberty  of  changing  the 
word  "  landscapist "  to  the  good  old  English 
one  of  landscape  gardener,  the  best  of  all  words 
used  in  that  sense.  Mr.  Pulham's  paper  is  use- 
ful in  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  many  duties 
which  have  fallen  on  the  architect  of  late 
y«ars  in  addition  to  his  original  work.  We  are 
surprised,  however,  that  Mr.  Pulham  should 
consider  the  architect  necessary  as  a  terrace 
builder,  considering  the  number  of  terraces  Mr. 
Pulham  must  have  seen  built,  and  well  built, 
by  Mr.  Marnock,  Mr.  Nesfield  and  other  land- 
scape gardeners,  not  to  mention  the  work  of 
M.  And:  6  in  France  and  Mr.  Olmstead  in 
America.  No  doubt  a  good  architect  would  be 
an  excellent  judge  of  what  ground  required 
terracing  round  the  house,  but  that  subject 
should  be  more  faniUiar  to  men  such  as 
we  mention  who  have  to  consider  it  more 
than  any  architect  ;  but  all  the  parts  of  a 
garden  should  be  designed  by  a  man  who 
has  made  a  life-study  of  the  subject.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  get  the  best  result,  although 
gardening  is  itself  so  interesting,  that  any  de- 
signer will  give  us  things  that  will  pass  as 
pretty.  But  there  is  a  woeful  difi'erenco  often 
between  the  best  we  can  get  out  of  a  given  site 
and  what  the  ordinary  designer  will  give  us. 
We  think  also  Mr.  Pulham's  faith  in  conifers  is 
too  great  :  they  have  done  more  than  anything 
else,  barring  the  iron  fence,  to  spoil  the  fore- 
ground of  the  home  landscape.  Happily, 
disease  and  other  misfortunes  are  thinning 
their  numbers  rapidly,  and  people  who  can  see 
the  difference  between  their  ugly  toy  forms  and 
those  of  our  native  trees,  should  let  sharp  axes 
fly  among  them.  Trees  of  the  Pine  tribe  are 
often  noble  and  beautiful  in  character,  but  they 
should  be  grouped  and  massed  in  picturesque 
and  bold  ways,  not  as  they  generally  are,  stuck 
inartistically  in  our  pleasure  gardens. — En. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


The  Star  Narcissi  on  the  Grass  at  Kew  are 

very  pretty.  The  flowers  wave  gently  in  the  wmd  and 
have  a  eliarmiugly  natural  aspect.  Large  breaks  of 
I);iffodils  occur  on  the  Grass,  odorus  m  particular 
being  much  used,  ereatiug  sheets  of  rich  yellow.  Un- 
fortunately the.  Daffodils  this  year  go  quickly  over, 
owing  to  the  bright  sunshine. 

A  bed  of  Narcissus  Muzart  orientalis  at 
Kew  is  attractive,  and  it  is  not  often  one  sees  this 
somewhat  uncommon  variety  thus  massed  together. 
The  effect,  however,  of  the  colony  of  white  flowers 
is  very  pleasing.  Each  bloom  is  of  good  size  and 
the  cup  is  orange.  We  should  like  to  see  the  Daffo- 
dils more  freely  used  in  this  way,  as  one  gets  the 
full  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Muscari  Heldreichi  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Grape  Hyacinths.  It  makes  a  brave  mass  of 
colour  when  planted  in  qu.antity,  and  has  very 
large  deep  blue  flowers,  the  upper  portion  of  a 
paler  shade.  It  is  not  unlike  M.  botryoides,  but 
in  every  way  larger  and  more  robust.  If  only  one 
kind  of  Grape  Hyacinth  is  grown,  M.  Heldreichi 
should  have  preference  over  the  long  list  of  other 
kinds. 

A  charming  arrangement  we  noticed  the 
other  day  is  worth  recording.  It  was  a  quaint, 
bright,  and  pretty  association  of  spring  flowers. 
The  two  back  rows  were  composed  of  variously 
coloured  Tulips,  amongst  which  the  dwarf  Phlox 
amoena  was  flowering  freely.  Then  came  the  bright 
yellow  Erysimum  ochroleucum.  Primulas  and  Auri- 
culas forming  the  margin.  We  have  seldom  seen 
a  more  pleasing  and  old-fashioned  arrangement  of 
spring  flowers,  all  easy  to  grow,  not  rare,  and  mak- 
ing a  bright  contrast. 

A  white  Carnation.— Enclosed  I  am  sending 
you  a  flower  of  the  white  Carnation  Florence  Emily 
Thoday,  which  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  is 
the  very  best  white  Carnation  ever  seen.  These 
flowers  are  forced  ones,  and  consequently  will  not 
be  quite  so  large  as  if  grown  in  the  open.— Thomas 
S.  Wabe. 

*^*  A  distinct  white,  very  smooth,  and  yet  the 
flower  nicely  tossed  up  without  any  signs  of  burst- 
ing. We  should  like  to  see  it  tried  in  the  open  air 
with  such  kinds  as  Alice.  In  any  case  it  is  a  valu- 
able kind  for  the  house.— Ed. 

Japanese  Crab  Apple  (Pyrus  malus  flori- 
bunda)  is  very  beautiful  just  now  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  where  it  is  well  used,  particularly  in  a 
bed  of  late  spring-blooming  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
slender  shoots  are  weighed  down  with  the  burden 
of  flowers,  which  are  white,  set  off  by  the  deep 
crimson  buds.  It  is  a  dwarf,  spreading  _  tree, 
the  head  dense,  and  presenting  a  surface  of 
delicate  bloom.  Although  not  so  uncommon  as 
many  varieties  of  Pyrus,  it  is  yet  insufficiently 
planted,  and  in  every  garden  should  be  found 
one  or  more  specimens.  Few  trees  bloom  so  pro- 
fusely, and  the  masses  of  white  against  deep  crim- 
son create  a  charming  contrast.  The  type  is  indeed 
pretty  enough,  but  there  are  varieties  of  it  with 
flowers  deeper  in  colour  and  also  of  bolder  form. 

Phyllostachys    (Bambusa)   nigra.— As    a 

hardy  Bnmboo  this  species  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  known  in  England.  Yet  in  the  Bamboo  garden 
at  Kew  none  has  suffered  less  from  the  frosts  of 
the  past  winter  than  it  has.  The  largest  plant  is 
about  8  feet  high,  and  its  slender-growing  canes 
clothed  with  plumes  of  rather  small  deep  green 
leaves  give  it  a  very  graceful  appearance.  Equally 
elegant,  too,  are  several  smaller  plants  o  feet  to  4 
feet  high,  which  have  passed  through  the  winter 
with  less  damage  to  the  foliage  than  even  Bambusa 
Metake.  The  most  remarkable  character  of  this 
species  is  the  black-green  colour  of  the  stems,  but 
out  of  doors  in  England  this  is  not  so  striking  as 
it  is  under  more  favourable  conditions.  About 
three  years  ago  I  saw  a  magnificent  thicket  of  it 
in  a  private  garden  at  Nice.  It  was  20  yards 
through,  and  the  perfectly  straight  smooth  stems 
shot  up  to  a  height  of  30  feet.    Their  colour  was 
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an  intense  bronzy  green,  so  dark  indeed  as  to  appear 
quite  black  at  a  short  distance.  It  makes  a  very 
attractive  Evergreen  in  the  conservatory,  growing 
much  more  freely  than  outside.  It  is  very  fine  in 
the  large  house  at  Chatsworth,  and  some  good 
specimens  of  it  may  also  be  seen  in  the  temperate 
bouse  at  Kew.  It  is  a  native  o£  China  and  Japan. 
— B. 

The  Siberian.  Crab  (Pyrus  malus  bacoata)  is 
a  handsome  lawn  tree  in  flower  now,  and  it  is 
curious,  in  spite  of  its  delightful  beauty,  that  such 
a  tree  is  not  in  all  good  gardens.  At  this  season 
every  twig  is  smothered  with  white  flowers,  which 
will  in  due  course  be  followed  by  highly  orna- 
mental fruits  that  have  a  gay  aspect  in  the 
autumn  months.  The  Siberian  Crab  is  remarkably 
graceful  in  growth,  and  even  when  out  of  bloom  is 
a  pleasure  to  look  at,  but  its  beauty  is  increased 
when  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  and  there  is 
a  good  show  as  a  rule  of  the  small,  but  showy 
fruits.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn  it  might  be 
planted  with  success,  as  the  tree  does  not  occupy 
a  large  area  and  is  graceful  in  growth.  The 
PyruSes  are  strangely  neglected,  but  they  seem  to 
be  getting  better  known. 

Genista  prsecox  is  one  of  the  more  important 
shrubs  in  bloom  now,  and  when  massed  together 
makes  a  glorious  display  of  its  soft  yellow  flowers. 
It  is  planted  thus  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  where 
there  is  a  large  bed  on  either  side  of  the  walk 
leading  from  the  Palm  house  to  the  river  Thames. 
G.  prsecox  is  a  fine  hardy  shrub,  and  is  hidden  with 
its  flowers  when  in  full  perfection,  every  shoot 
being  covered.  It  is  this  great  freedom  of  flower- 
ing, soft  colouring,  and  delightful  airy  aspect  that 
make  it  of  such  value  in  late  spring  when  the 
garden  is  in  its  best  dress.  A  good  specimen  on 
the  rockery  is  attractive,  and  there  are  many  posi- 
tions where  it  can  be  planted  with  effect.  In  many 
gardens  such  bright  and  beautiful  things  are  per- 
mitted to  go  their  own  way  ;  they  look  neglected 
and  ragged  ;  but  when  in  full  health,  several  plants 
together,  the  effect  of  the  wealth  of  pale  yellow 
bloom  is  delightful. 

Azalea  rbombica. — Whilst  the  forwardest  of 
our  hardy  hybrid  (so-called  Ghent)  Azaleas  are 
only  showing  colour  in  their  buds,  and  quite  soon 
enough,  too,  considering  that  some  time  has  yet  to 
pass  before  we  can  feel  secure  from  frost.  Azalea 
rhombica  is  in  full  flower.  It  is  a  Japanese  spe- 
cies, and  easily  recognised  by  the  rhomboid 
leaves.  For  early  flowering,  it  is,  I  think,  worthy 
of  wider  cultivation  than  it  has  at  present ;  for, 
although  liable  to  damage  by  frost,  we  can,  as  a 
rule,  count  on  at  least  a  week  or  two  of  its  brightly 
coloured  flowers.  These  individually  measure 
about  2  inches  across  and  are  of  a  bright  purplish 
rose.  The  new  A.  Vaseyi,  first  figured  in  the  Gar- 
den and  Purest  for  188S,  proiuises  to  be  a  useful 
companion  to  A.  rhombica.  It  is  a  native  of  Caro- 
lina, and  is  also  now  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are 
about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  previous  spe- 
cies, the  colour  being  a  pale  clear  rose  and  very 
pretty.— W.  B. 

Earliness  of  Roses,  &c.— Outdoor  Roses,  of 
any  section  but  the  Chinas,  come  as  a  surprise  in 
April.  During  the  past  few  days  we  have  cut 
fairly  open  buds  from  the  walls  of  such  kinds  as 
Jaune  Desprez,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette,  and  several  sprays  of  Banksians,  white  and 
yellow,  while  many  other  kinds  are  showing  colour, 
and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  beds  have  their  buds 
quite  forward.  The  Roses,  however,  are  not  alone 
in  this  earliness,  for  the  common  forms  of  Tulips 
and  all  but  the  very  latest  Daffodils  are  nearly 
over,  while  Crown  Imperials  are  long  past  their 
best  and  turning  yellow.  Solomon's  Seal  is  in 
flower,  and,  look  where  one  may,  the  general  earli- 
ness of  the  season  is  strongly  in  evidence.  Straw- 
berries Noble  and  John  Ruskin  are  already  larger 
than  Peas,  and  very  few  of  the  blooms  have  been 
cut  by  frost.  A  sharp  frost  after  this  time  would 
be  quite  disastrous. — J.  C.  TALLACK,i!t'erff(cre  Parh. 

Earliness  of  tlie  season.— Here  in  the  south 
of  London,  320  feet  abjve  the  sea,  the  Hawthorn 
was  in  flower  in  sheltered  places  on  April  22,     One 


Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
house  was  fully  out  on  April  21,  the  Lilac  is  out, 
and  the  Laburnums  are  showing  colour.  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  are  nearly  out  of  flower. 
Apples  are  in  full  bloom,  and  Strawberries  are 
showing  their  blossoms.  Oaks  are  partly  in  leaf, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  this  year  at  any 
rate  in  sporting  Oak  apples  on  Restoration  Day, 
IVIay  20,  where  that  country  custom  is  still  kept 
up.  When  Charles  hid  himself  in  the  Oak,  the 
29th  was,  of  course,  twelve  days  later,  or  other- 
wise his  sacred  majesty  would  have  been  hard  put 
to  it  to  hide  his  royal  form.  Last  ye-tr  the  Haw- 
thorn opened  on  June  12  in  the  same  spot,  a  differ- 
ence in  the  blooming  time  of  fifty-one  days.  The 
bulbs  and  spring  flowers  fade  terribly  quickly  in 
this  drought.— J.  I.  R  ,  London,  April  24,  1893. 

Cytisus  biflorus.— A  group  of  plants  belonging 
to  this  species  is  now  very  beautifully  in  flower  on 
one  of  tlie  slopes  of  the  Bamboo  garden  at  Kew. 
Flowering  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April,  when 
the  only  other  Cytisuses  of  any  note  in  bloom  out- 
side are  C.  albus  and  C.  praacox,  it  becomes  espe- 
cially useful  for  spring  effects.  It  is  a  deciduous 
plant,  growing  to  a  height  of  about  i  feet,  and 
making  in  one  season  gracefully  arching  shoots  2 
feet  long.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow  and  pro- 
duced from  almost  every  axil  on  the  slioots.  The 
specific  name  has  no  particular  meaning,  as  the 
flowers  occur  as  frequently  in  threes  as  in  pairs. 
The  leaves  are  teruate  and  covered  with  a  silky 
pubescence  underneath.  Thespecies  varies  consider- 
ably in  minor  points,  and  in  consequence  is  known 
by  a  large  number  of  synonyms,  especially  in  the 
smaller  Continental  gardens.  Among  other  names 
less  frequently  used,  elongatus,  ruthenicus,  and 
supinus  may  be  mentioned.  C.  uralensis  also  comes 
under  this  species,  but  it  designates  a  form  recog- 
nisable by  its  larger  flowers  and  leaves ;  at  tbe 
same  time  every  gradation  exists  between  it  and 
tbe  type,  and  where  a  large  number  of  plants 
is  grown  some  might  be  selected  that  could  as 
reasonably  be  called  biflorus  as  uralensis.  The 
species  was  first  introduced  in  ITtiO  from  Hungary, 
but  it  is  widely  spread  over  other  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe. — B. 

Three  rare  Daffodils. — When  looking  through 
the  Daffodils  in  the  Koyal  Gardens,  Kew,  a  few 
days  ago,  we  noticed  clumps  of  three  of  the  more 
useful  new  kinds  of  recent  years.  One  was  Glory 
of  Leyden,  a  remarkably  large  flower,  and  likely 
to  prove,  judging  by  the  clump  of  it,  a  valuable 
variety  for  grouping.  The  flowers  are  larger  than 
those  of  Emperor,  the  perianth  soft  yellow,  and 
the  bold  trumpet  of  a  rich,  decided  shade,  in  fine 
contrast.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  bulb  betokens 
great  vigour,  not  only  in  the  breadth  and  massive- 
ness  of  the  flower,  but  also  in  its  freedom  and 
robust  leafage.  Against  Glory  of  Leyden  was 
flowering  Mme.  de  Graaff,  which  may  be  described 
as  a  white  trumpet  kind;  the  flowers  are  practically 
white,  but  the  trumpet  is  of  a  p.'ile  sulphur  colour, 
very  delicate  in  contrast.  They  are  large  and 
pleasing,  and  the  bulb,  as  far  as  one  could  judge, 
extremely  vigorous.  This  is  of  course  the  great 
point,  as  unless  a  Daffodil  possesses  great  vigour, 
it  is  of  little  value  for  the  garden.  Associated 
with  this  was  another  comparatively  rare  variety, 
named  Gloria  Mundi,  which  is,  however,  getting 
more  popular.  The  flowers  are  bright  and  showy, 
the  colour  yellow,  the  cup  very  widely  ex- 
panded, and  flushed  or  stained  with  orange-scarlet. 
These  three  fine  Daffodils  promise  to  become 
favourites  for  the  garden,  as  they  are  all  strong  in 
growth  and  present  a  bold  aspect.  Emperor  is 
largely  used  at  Kew  in  the  arrangements,  but  it  is 
possible  that  in  time  Glory  of  Leyden  will  super- 
sede it. 

Berberis  stenophylla. — This  Barberry  is  said 
to  be  a  hybrid  raised  between  B.  Darwini  and  B.  em- 
petrifolia.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  precise 
and  authentic  account  of  its  origin,  but  by  the 
differences  it  shows  from  either  of  its  reputed 
parents,  I  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  that,  if  a 
hybrid  at  all,  such  was  its  parentage.  B.  empetri- 
folia  is  a  dwarf  species,  rarely  more  than  \h  feet 
higb,  and  B.  Darwini  is,  as  a  rule,  not  more  than  6 


feet.  A  hybrid  between  the  two  one  would  expect 
to  be  of  intermediate  height,  but  B.  stenophylla  is 
not  only  taller,  but  much  more  vigorous  than  B. 
Darwini.  It  is,  I  consider,  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  evergreen  Barberries,  being  hardier,  freer- 
flowering  and  of  more  graceful  habit  than  B.  Dar- 
wini. There  is  near  where  I  write  a  large  bush 
of  it  9  feet  high  and  12  feet  or  more  through, 
which  is  now  a  complete  mass  of  bright  yellow 
blossom.  The  narrow,  intensely  dark  green  leaves 
occur  in  clusters  of  three  or  four,  and  are  backed 
by  short  spines  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  on 
racemes  an  inch  long.  This  plant  is  well  adapted 
for  standing  as  an  isolated  specimen  on  a  lawn, 
where  its  extremely  graceful  habit  renders  it  orna- 
mental even  when  out  of  flower.  It  may  also  be 
used  in  beds  or  groups,  and  is  said  to  make  an 
excellent  covert  plant. — W.  B. 

The    different    varieties    of    Berberis    are 

flowering  this  season  with  unwonted  freedom, 
especially  the  kind  above  noted,  the  long  and 
slender  growths  being  literally  wreathed  with 
bloom.  It  is  whilst  the  plants  are  in  bloom  that 
anyone  can  see  the  positions  in  which  they  are  most 
effective.  The  pleasure  grounds  here  are  very  un- 
dulating, with  numbers  of  banks  or  slopes — posi- 
tions in  which  the  Berberis  shows  itself  off  well. 
The  plants  are  not  put  in  singly,  or  in  twos  or 
threes,  but  in  large  groups  of  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred plants  in  each.  For  clothing  steep  rocky 
slopes,  the  Barberries  are  admirably  adapted,  as 
when  not  in  bloom  they  are  always  evergreen.  Not 
only  B.  stenophylla,  but  B.  Darwini,  B.  Jamesoni, 
and  also  B.  Mahonia  have  been  planted  freely.  The 
Berberis  does  not  appear  to  be  very  fastidious  as 
regards  soil,  as  it  grows  freely  enough  in  clay 
intermixed  with  stones.  Unfortunately,  in  our 
wooded  district  the  birds  will  not  leave  the  berries 
alone. — .\.  YouKO,  Abherlcy  Jlall,  Stourport. 

Notes  from  Almondsbury.— Till  this  year  I 
have  found  it  hard  to  believe  in  the  glories  of  an 
English  spring  as  the  old  poets  have  declared 
them  to  us  ;  now,  however,  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
present  is  found  to  be  a  little  more  than  we  would 
desire.  One  very  disconcerting  result  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  flowers  from  their  proper  relation  to  cer- 
tain occasions.  Old  Cuddesden  students  will  well 
remember  the  masses  of  Clematis  montana  on  the 
palace  and  village  walls  of  Cuddesden  at  the  festi- 
val on  Trinity  Sunday.  As  I  saw  C.  m.  in  full 
beauty  last  week  (April  19),  I  can  hardly  expect 
to  find  it  at  Cuddesden  on  Trinity  Sunday.  As  for 
Pajonies,  I  have  some  Moutan,  large,  semi-double, 
purple  (I  use  the  word  in  fear),  in  bloom,  and  in  a 
few  days  many  large  double  pink  ones  will  be 
open.  I  have  about  forty  bushes  of  Tree  Pfeonies, 
all  planted  three  years  "ago,  and  I  see  seventeen 
blooms  on  a  plant  obtained  from  Japan  in  1888.  If 
this  weather  continues,  what  flowers  will  fill  the 
hardy  borders  in  June  and  July,  for  most  of  mine 
will  have  finished  blooming  before  then  1  I  intend 
to  sow  many  annuals  broadcast,  and  trust  that 
some  day  it  will  rain.  Camassia  Leichtlini  is  in 
full  ■  beauty ;  it  is  planted  in  a  line  in  front  of 
choice  shrubs.  Waterer's  Cherry  and  a  double  pink 
Peach— behind  them  an  Almond— gave  me  last 
week  some  lovely  bits  of  colour.  This  will  be  a 
good  year  to  test  Begonias  and  Dahlias  ;  their 
value  in  giving  colour  to  bare  beds  and  standing 
drought  will,  1  hope,  be  fully  shown.  Never  to 
my  knowledge  did  shrubs  and  flowering  trees  give 
such  bloom  as  this  year  ;  all  trees  are  alike,  a 
bush  Blenheim  Orange  three  years  old  being  re- 
markable, and  a  Ribston  Pippin  in  my  garden  is 
loaded  with  blossom  after  giving  me  good  crops 
three  years  running.  I  saw  Wistaria  in  bloom  on 
April  6,  and  the  Banksian  Roses  here  will  be  over 
before  their  natural  season  usually  begins.  The 
common  pink  wild  Rose  is  also  out  on  a  bed  look- 
ing north  in  the  garden.  Honestly,  at  the  present 
rate  there  can  hardly  be  any  Roses  in  bloom  after 
June  15.  One  moral  of  the  present  season  is  surely 
to  try  varied  aspects  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
flowering.  It  is  annoying  to  have  all  one's  Daffodils 
over  by  about  the  same  date.— C.  0.  Mile3. 

English    Flower    Garden. —  Beaifn,   Views  and 
Third  edition,  revised,   with  many  new  Illustratumt 
■  J.  Murray,  and  through  all  hooksellen. 
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A  COMBE  IX  SOMERSET. 
This  charming  pen  and-ink  drawing  by 
Alfred  Parsons,  which  we  once  reproduce 
process  and  now  publish  a 
good  engraving  of,  shows 
one  of  those  charming 
comlies  in  Somersetshire 
where  the  most  charming 
little  valley  is  sheltered  and 
guarded  by  high  banks  u'ith 
the  prettiest  little  stream 
and  many  wild  flowers  by 
the  waterside.  All  such 
things  are  instructive  to 
those  who  care  about  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  landscape. 
A  study  of  such  far  from 
uncommon  examples  would 
save  the  young  landscape 
gardener  from  many  an 
awkward  line  in  his  Isanks 
and  water  margins.  The 
Kingcups  and  Daffodils  in 
the  foreground  are  very 
prettily  grouped. 


:\rr. 
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great  honour  to  that  good  old  floiist  if  it  tuins  out 
that  he  has  placed  the  two  best  green-edged  varie- 
ties into  the  hands  of  the  florists.  I  have  another 
excellent  green  edge  of  Mr.  Simonite's  which  he 
has  named  after  his  late  old  friend  the  Tulip 
fancier,  Dr.  Hardy,  and  I  fancy  it  will  be  worthy 
of  the  name.  Venu.=,  a  really  good  white  edge  of 
Mr.  Simonite's,  I  have  grown  for  two  seasons,  and 


THE  AURICULA. 


This  has  been  an  exception- 
ally early  season  for  the 
blooming  of  all  classes  of 
Auriculas.  As  I  write  these 
lines  (April  15)  even  the  al- 
pines  out  of  doors  in  a  shaded 
position  are  in  flower.  Those 
who  in  the  south  are  growing 
their  plants  for  the  southern 
and  northern  exhibitions  will 
find  extreme  difliculty  in  get- 
ting a  decent  collection  to- 
gether. The  seasons  for  some 
years  have  been  so  bad,  cold 
east  winds  with  rain,  sleet, 
and  snow  having  been  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in 
March  and  April  for  the  last 
ten  years,  that  we  cannot 
quite  realise  the  present  re- 
markably dry  weather.  The 
frosts  have  been  severe,  but 
their  effects  cannot  have  been 
disastrous  in  any  case.  The 
bloom  of  the  edged  Auriculas 
has  been  remarltable ;  even 
such  late-flowering  varieties 
as  Ri  chard  Headley  and  George 
Lightbody  were  in  flower  in 
the  first  week  in  April,  and 
owing  to  the  favourable  season 
the  trusses  of  bloom  have  been 
very  fine.  A  new  variety,  James 
Hannaford,  sent  out  recently 
by  Mr.  Simonite,  of  Sheffield, 
has  this  year  proved  itself  to 
be  a  superb  green  edge.  Mr. 
Henwood.who  has  also  bloomed 
it  at  Reading,  as  I  have  done 
here,  writes    to   say    that    it  ^ 

has  been  greatly  admired  and 
described  by  the  growers  as  a  green-edged  George 
Lightbody.  This  good  old  variety  is  usually  named 
as  the  standard  of  excellence,  and  to  describe  a 
green-edged  Auricula  a  counter-part  in  its  class  as 
a  George  Lightbody  is  to  give  it  the  highest  mea- 
sure of  praise  possible.  Mr.  Simcnite  raised  the 
best  green-edged  Auricula  at  present  in  commerce, 
that  is,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  and  it  will  be  a 


be  done  to  improve  the  yellow  and  primrose-  coloured 
Auriculas.  They  are  extremely  beautiful.  IhadMr. 
Horner's  pretty  seedling  Buttercup,  with  thir- 
teen pips  open  on  it  at  one  time,  and  it  is 
certainly  far  in  advance  of  any  yellow  yet  raised. 
I  have  obtained  some  good  yellow  seedlings  at 
various  times,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  primrose- 
coloured  variety  named  Sunshine,  which  Mr. 
Horner  raised  in  his  ;  rden 
at  The  Vicarage,  Kiikby  Mal- 
zeard.  Mr.  Simonite  produced 
a  fine  yellow  self  some  ttn 
years  ago  in  his  garden  at 
Sheffield.  I  have  flowered  it 
annually  since  that  time.  It 
is  a  vigorous  plant  and  has 
a  better-formed  pip  than  Sun- 
shine, but  does  not  produce 
such  a  good  truss.  The  yellow 
selfs  are  not  greatly  favoured 
by  the  florists,  but  as  pretty 
spring  flowers  for  the  garden 
they  are  of  much  excellence. 
The  dark  selfs  are  the  most 
esteemed,  also  those  of  a  deep 
violet  colour.  Horner's  He- 
roine and  Woodhead's  Black 
Bess  are  the  two  best  dark- 
coloured  varieties.  Horner's 
Sapphire  and  Barlow's  Mrs. 
Potts  are  the  best  violet- 
coloured  varieties,  but  they  so 
soon  pass  out  of  blocm  in  such 
weather  as  we  have  had  this 
year,  that  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  present  them  in  good 
condition  with  the  green,  grey 
and  white-edged  varieties,  as 
these  last  so  much  longer  in 
good  condition. 

As  the  flowers  fade,  it  is  well 
lo  put  the  plants  into  garden 
frames,  which  ought  to  be 
in  a  shady  place,  so  that  the 
sun  does  not  shine  upon  them 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  In  most  gardens  it  is 
easy  to  select  a  place  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall  or  build- 
ing, or  even  a  high  fence.  If 
they  are  placed  in  the  full  sun- 
shine, some  shading  material 
ought  to  be  placed  over  them 
when  the  sun  shines,  but  air 
freely  at  all  times,  and  in 
settled  dry  weather  the  lights 
ought  to  be  taken  off  all  night, 
pushing  them  on  again  and 
tilting  them  up  well  in  the 
morning.  We  have  already 
repotted  a  three-light  frame- 
ful  of  plants  that  had  passed 
oat  of  bloom  before  April  10 
—very  nearly  half  of  our  stock 
of  full-sized  plants.  The  off- 
sets have  to  be  taken  care  of, 
and  must  be  repotted  as  they 
require  it.  Small  plants  in 
2i-inch  pots  in  the  spring  will, 
with  care,  grow  into  flowering 
specimens  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  J.  Douglas. 


comhe  in  iiomersct.     From  a  druwiny  hy  Alfred  Parson 

think  it  very  correct  in  its  markings  and  the  edge 
very  pure  white ;  the  plant  is  small.  Ariel  is  a 
true  crimson  self,  for  which  a  certificate  was 
awarded  by  the  Auricula  Society.  I  have  several 
plants  of  it  now  in  flower,  and  it  far  surpasses 
such  a  variety  as  Marquis  of  Lome  both  in  colour 
and  quality ;  the  truss  is  compact  and  neat,  the 
plant  of  medium  size.     Something  more  ought  to 


Basal  rot  in  Daffodils. 

—It  may  perhaps  assist  the 
Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  in  his  in- 
vestigations as  to  the  cause  of 
basal  rot  in  Daffodils  if  I  men- 
tion what  occurred  here  this 
season.  Last  autumn  I  potted  up  amongst  others 
a  number  of  Ard-Righ  for  forcing,  plunging  these 
in  fibre  in  the  ordinary  way.  1  did  not  give  any 
additional  protection  from  frost,  which  set  in  on 
Christmas  Eve.  The  soil  of  the  pots  in  the  centre, 
on  account  of  the  extra  protection,  was  not  frozen, 
but  that  of  those  at  the  outer  edge  was  frozen 
through.    The   bulbs  in   the  latter  case  without 
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exception  were  affected  by  basal  rot,  whilst  those 
not  frozen,  or  if  so  very  slightly,  were  not  affected 
in  the  least,  these  producing  healthy  foliage  and 
good  flowers.  The  leaves  of  the  others  only  grew 
a  few  inches  in  length,  turned  yellow  at  the  ends, 
and  there  were  no  flowers.  If  one  or  two  did  show, 
the  scape  only  rose  just  above  the  bulb  and  was  an 
abortion.  Ard-Righ  jilantecl  in  the  open  is  not 
affected, — A.  Younb,  Ahherleij  Hall. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  various  members  of  the  Polyanthus  and 
Primrose  families  have  suffered  considerably  this 
year  from  the  attacks  of  small  birds  ;  indeed,  in 
some  c^ses  where  prompt  and  effectual  measures 
Were  not  taken,  flowers  are  likely  to  be  scarce. 
Failing  a  supply  of  small-mesh  fish  netting,  which, 
being  required  for  the  fruit  trees  at  this  season,  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  available,  black  thread  crossed 
here  and  there  over  the  beds  at  about  G-inch  inter- 
vals is  decidedly  the  best  preventive  just  as  flower- 
buds  are  showing.  Although  fully  alive  to  the 
value  of  these  beautiful  flowers  for  spring  garden- 
ing, it  is,  I  think,  hardly  advisable  to  employ  them 
on  too  extensive  a  scale  ;  not,  that  is,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  things,  for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  in  seasons  like  the  present  Ihey  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  seen  at  their  best.  Given  a  deep, 
rather  holding  soil,  atmospheric  conditions  may 
make  little  difference  to  them  ;  but  if  they  have  a 
shallow,  r.ither  poor  soil,  a  continuation  of  hot 
days  with  bright,  almost  scorching  sun  and  drying 
winds  seems  to  arrest  the  growth,  the  folia,?e  begins 
to  look  yellow,  and  flowers  are  few  in  number  and 
second-rate  in  quality.  Beds  maybe  mulched  and 
watered,  but  it  hardly  has  the  desired  effect. 
Where  there  is  a  batch  of  late  seedlings  on  a  nur- 
sery border  from  which  some  good  things  are  ex- 
pected, it  is  well  to  have  a  few  sticks  ready  to 
hand  and  to  make  a  point  of  running  along  the 
border  occasionally  to  select  the  best  things  in 
their  respective  colours.  If  there  is  not  much  time 
for  label-writing,  a  notch  on  the  stick  cut  in  a 
peculiar  manner  may  serve  to  indicate  the  several 
colours. 

Phlox  subulATA. — Writing  of  spring  flowers 
calls  to  mind  this  charming  section  of  the  Phlox 
family,  not  seen,  1  think,  nearly  so  often  as  its 
merits  warrant.  Either  in  small  beils,  in  large 
clumps  as  a  foreground  for  other  things  on  the 
herbaceous  border,  or  on  rockwork  they  are  very 
beautiful  and  are  perfect  sheet?  of  bloom.  Besides 
the  type,  atro-purpurea,  grandiflora  and  Nelsoni 
are  three  good  varieties.  They  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  in  a  light  porous  soil  and  in  an  ex- 
posed sunny  position.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put 
in  a  small  batch  of  cuttings  annually  to  replace 
any  old  stock  that  may  go  off.  They  strike 
readily  enough  any  time  during  July  in  a  cold 
frame  or  on  a  west  border  where  they  are 
partially  shaded.  Dafforlils  are  still  plentiful 
on  north-west  slopes  in  the  pleasure  ground.  We 
shall  have  a  long  Daffodil  season,  for,  as  noted  in 
a  recent  number,  obvallaris  and  scoticus  were  very 
early  in  bloom,  and  there  are  still  (April  14) 
several  late  varieties  to  come  out.  I  should  think 
even  with  our  small  collection  they  will  extend 
over  a  pel iod  of  two  and  a  half  months.  Poeticus 
ornatus  is  very  fine  this  year.  Some  three  seasonr, 
back  when  a  goodly  supply  of  tliis  variety  was  to 
hand,  I  picked  out  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  bulbs 
and  planted  them  on  a  border  devoted  to  \m>h 
Apples.  The  foliage  this  year  is  very  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  we  shall  get  an  average  of  five  fine 
large  flowers  per  bulb  right  through  the  piece.  It 
will  be  well  to  get  a  supply  of  short  manure,  not 
over  strong,  for  any  flower  bedsat  present  tenanted 
with  VV^illflowers.  Being  gross  feeders,  these  take 
such  a  lot  out  of  the  ground,  that  although  the 
practice  is  not  generally  to  be  recommended,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  manure  slightly  after  them, 
so  that  the  succeeding  plants  can  get  a  fair  start. 
A  well  pulverised  border  will  be  necessary  where 
Wallflowers  are  to  be  sown  for  another  season,  and 
it  is  always  advisab'e  to  have  a  good  batch,  espe- 
cially now  that  one  can  generally  make  sure  of 


securing  such  a  sturdy  compact  strain  in  the 
different  shades  of  dark  brown  and  yellow.  For 
cutting,  too,  they  are  in  great  request.  Nearly  every- 
one likes  Wallflowers;  indeed,  I  suppose  they 
would  rank  together  with  the  other  two  flowers 
named  earlier  in  these  notes.  Polyanthuses  and 
Daffodils,  as  general  favourites.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  we  are  favoured  with  such  a  thoroughly  weed- 
killing  spring,  and  on  the  herbaceous  borders  as  well 
as  in  the  kitchen  g.arden  an  occasional  application 
of  the  Dutch  hoe  keeps  everything  clean.  A  slight 
mulching  has  been  given  this  week  to  some 
plants  that  were  moved  rather  late  and  which 
seem  to  feel  the  continued  spell  of  drought.  All 
well-established  stuff  on  these  borders  is  coming 
away  with  great  vigour,  and  there  is  the  promise 
of  a  brave  show  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
A  few  specialties  that  were  broken  up  rather  hard 
in  the  autumn  seem  a  trifle  weakly,  but  a  mulch- 
ing and  a  little  water  will  doubtless  start  them  off 
rapidly.  Spirsea  palmata  alba  and  aurea  picta 
in  whites,  and  Helianthus  multiflorns  Bouquet 
d'Or  and  Soleil  d'Or  in  yellows  are  four  plants 
that  have  been  so  treated,  and  they  are  well 
worthy  of  being  grown  in  quantity.  Aprojwx  of 
white  flowers,  one  generally  gets  a  very  f.-dr  per- 
centage of  these  on  any  given  length  of  herbaceous 
border  from  white  Pyrethrums  and  Pneonie^,  on  to 
similar  shades  in  Campanulas,  Antirrhinums,  and 
Spirjeas,  but  as  plenty  of  white  is  always  accept- 
able, a  few  annuals  of  that  colour  that  may  lie  used 
for  filling  gaps,  and  which  will  be  found  useful  for 
cutting,  are  Princess  Alice  Stock,  Constance  and 
A,  W.  Tait  Cactus,  Guiding  Star  and  George  Brinck- 
man  dwarf  bouquet  Dahlias,  with  a  few  clump.i  of 
Mrs.  Sankey  Sweet  Pea.  Where  the  stock  of  Dahlias 
was  touched  with  the  frost,  and  old  roots  are  com- 
paratively scarce  (not  an  uncommon  complaint  this 
season,  I  fancy),  sound  tubers  will  want  starting 
in  a  little  warmth  to  secure  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cuttings.  Tufted  Pansies  are  best  autumn  planted ; 
under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  check  either 
to  growth  or  flower-bud,  but  if  any  new  arrange- 
ments were  made  necessitating  further  planting, 
it  should  be  done  at  once,  reserving  occasional 
spaces  for  a  few  taller  plants.  Experience  of  seve- 
ral years  has  shown  there  is  nothing  so  suitable 
as  dot  plants  for  the  tufted  Pansy  carpet 
as  Fuchsias,  and  a  very  telling  contrast  can  be 
made  it  the  sorts  are  well  chosen.  For  all  the 
dark-flowered  section  of  tufted  Pansies,  of  which 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  Archie  Grant,  or  Sir  J.  Terry  may  be 
cited  as  examples,  nice  little  plants  of  the  varie- 
gated form  of  Fuchsia  gracilis,  any  free  growing 
sort  with  a  white  corolla  or  Rose  of  Castile  may 
be  used,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  anything  like 
Abundance  Fuchsia  will  associate  admirably  with 
all  such  light-flowering  tufted  Pansies  as  White 
Swan,  Lady  Dundonald, and  BlueCloud,  An  arrange- 
ment for  a  large  bed  for  the  current  season  will 
consist  of  rings  of  Sir  J,  Terry  (a  fine  dark  flower, 
growth  compact)  round  plants  of  Centaurea  ragu- 
sina,  all  intervening  space  being  filled  in  with  Eche- 
veria  secunda  glauca.  The  Echeveria  will  be  allowed 
to  flower,  and  an  occasional  plant  of  Fuchsia  gracilis 
variegata  dotted  among  it.  Those  who  like  to  try 
the  experiment  of  panelling  large  beds,  shading 
them  down,  as  one  remembers  working  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, will  find  Violas  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose;  plenty  of  sorts  will  intervene  between 
the  rich  dark  violet  of  Sir  J.  Terry  and  the  pale 
mauve  Ariel.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont. 


Tlie  blue  Primroses  at  Wisley,  in  the  inte- 
resting garden  of  Mr,  G.  F.  Wilson,  are  very 
charming,  not  alone  for  the  depth  of  violet-blue 
colouring,  but  for  the  way  in  which  they  are  planted 
against  Moss-covered  stones  to  bring  out  the  full 
richness  of  the  finely  shaped  flowers.  We  were, 
when  at  Wisley,  much  struck  with  this  happy 
contrast,  the  clump  being  of  good  size,  and  the 
flowers  produced  as  freely  as  in  the  common  wilding 
of  English  woods  and  lanes.  The  yellow  or  orange 
centres,  varying  in  size  in  different  kinds,  bring  out 
the  full  body  colour,  which,  if  not  a  true  blue,  is 
not  of  a  dead,  ashy  shade,  but  essentially  pleasing 


and  effective,  as  one  may  see  from  the  coloured 
plate  of  Oakwood  Blue,  given  in  The  Garden 
of  June  27,  1891.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Wilson 
will  continue  to  raise  such  good  kinds  and  keep  the 
colours  free  from  the  magenta  shades  that  spoil 
many  otherwise  pleasing  varieties.  A  blue  Polyan- 
thus is  a  novelty,  but  Mr.  Wilson  recently  exhi- 
bited flowers  of  this  new  departure  amongst  Poly- 
anthuses, and  again  one  sees  the  strong,  rich, 
distinct  and  telling  shade  of  violet-blue.  The 
Primroses  at  Wisley  are  very  beautiful.  The  flowers 
are  as  conspicuous  for  size  and  fulness  as  for  the 
clear  colours,  varying  from  the  richest  yellow  to 
vivid  rose  ;  whilst  the  pure  whites  make  a  fine  dis- 
play. Such  good  varieties  should  be  planted  freely 
in  all  gardens. 

The  Tulips  are  the  flowers  of  the  week,  and 
they  are  this  year  much  finer  than  the  Hyacinths. 
Soon  the  later  types  will  be  in  bloom,  and  these 
are  more  interesting  and  beautiful  than  the  Dutch 
kinds,  that  are  too  dwarf  and  regular  to  please 
those  who  dislike  formal  arrangements.  The 
Parrot  Tulips  are  very  interesting,  and  make  a 
great  show  of  colour,  as  may  be  seen  in  such  nur- 
series as  that  of  Mr.  Walker  at  Ham,  where  many 
long  beds  are  devoted  to  them — a  blaze  of  colour, 
rich,  and  quixotic,  various  shades  of  intense  hue, 
yellow,  crimson,  and  greenish,  with  other  shades 
laid  upon  the  curiously  gashed  petals,  dis- 
tinctly attractive  from  their  very  curious  charac- 
ter. There  is  some  mystery  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  type,  it  having  been  suggested  that  T.  cornuta 
played  a  part  in  its  history,  but  perhaps  someone 
who  knows  Tulips  well  can  suggest  the  probable 
parentage.  Another  curious  class  of  Tulips  is 
that  called  Darwin.  The  flowers  are  very  hand- 
some in  shape,  and  the  lighter  colours  are  attrac- 
tive, but  we  see  no  beauty  in  the  dark  shades  that 
have  a  dead  aspect,  not  pleasing  in  the  garden, 
where  colours  should  be  clear  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible decided,  at  least  as  regards  such  things  as 
Tulips. 

Iris  pumila  and  its  varieties  we  noticed  a  few 
days  ago  in  bloom  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's gardens  at  Chiswick.  These  dwarf  bearded 
Irises  are  very  charming  at  this  season  of  the 
year  in  be-ls  or  the  front  part  of  borders,  and  they 
bloom  with  freedom  long  before  the  majoiity  of 
the  family.  A  very  deep-coloured  kind  is  I,  atro- 
cccrulea,  the  plants  bearing  flowers  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  in  contrast  to  the  pretty  variety  named 
ccerulea,  which  is  of  a  very  delicate  fky-blne  colour. 
Lutescens  has  yellow  flowers.  To  get  much  effect 
from  the  plants,  they  should  be  massed  together 
and  in  a  light  warm  soil.  A  pleasing  kind  also  is 
I.  Chamajiris,  which  has  deep  violet-purple  flowers, 
and  worth  planting  in  a  bold  mass  for  its  richness 
when  in  full  bloom. 

Exhibiting  alpine  plants  is  not  usually 
attended  with  much  success,  but  we  noticed  a*,  the 
meeting  of  the  Rojal  Horticultural  Society  on 
April  11  the  group  from  the  Guildford  Hardf  Plant 
Company,  set  out  with  much  taste,  to  imitate  as 
far  as  possible  the  natural  conditions  of  the  plants. 
Pieces  of  stone  were  inserted  amongst  the  alpines 
in  a  very  natural  way,  the  creeping  kinds  spread- 
ing themselves  over  the  surface.  This  is  far  better 
than  showing  delicate  little  alpines  in  bald  pots  or 
pans.  We  remember  the  charming  group  at  the 
last  Temple  show  of  the  R.H  S.  from  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  of  York,  and  if  one  could  see  more  of 
this  pretty  v/ay  of  exhibiting,  our  shows  would  be 
more  interesting  and  useful  and  less  formal. 

Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias :  a  sug- 
gestion.— Having  some  years  back  seen  at  Heck- 
field  how  Mr.  Wildsmith  had  trained  his  single 
Dahlias  in  a  flat  manner  in  front  of  a  hedge,  the 
thought  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Cactus  and 
decorative  kinds  might  with  advantage  be  treated 
in  the  same  fashion.  In  my  own  ca'^e  I  intend  to 
give  these  kinds  a  trial  this  season  upon  a  long 
.stretch  of  wire  fencing  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  occupied.  Whilst  thinking  out  this  matter 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  many  others  besides 
myself  might  be  able  to  grow  them  upon  the  same 
system.     We  know  full  well,  those  of  us  who  have 
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ti  contend  against,  strong  gales  of  wind,  that  these 
Dahlias  are  frequently  whippet  against  each  other 
and  thereby  spoilt.  The  training  in  a  fiat  style 
against  a  fenca  that  is  secure  may  take  a  little 
more  time,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it 
is  worthy  of  a  trial.  At  any  rate  I  mean  to  try  it, 
and  will  report  in  due  time.— Dahlia. 

Bulbous  plants  in  Hyde  Park.— Each  re- 
curring .spring  there  is  a  good  display  of  flowering 
bulbous  plants,  especially  Hyacinths  and  Tulips, 
in  the  beds  that  run  parallel  with  Park  Lane,  and 
though  the  sharp  frosts  and  dry  hard  winds  that 
were  experienced  about  the  time  the  bulbs  were  at 
their  best  injured  some  of  the  flowers,  there  has 
been  a  good  disphy.  On  April  13  the  Hyacinths 
were  rapidly  fading,  but  many  of  the  Tulips  were 
then  in  full  flower,  and  a  few  notes  as  to  the  best 
of  them  may  be  of  interest.  Those  especially 
worthy  of  mention  would  include  Thomas  Moore, 
deep  orange,  very  distinct:  White  Pottebakker, 
dwarf  white ;  Yellow  Prince,  bright  yellow ;  Pro- 
serpine, deep  carmine-rose;  Keizer  Kroon,  bright 
red,  deeply  edged  with  gold;  Joost  van  Vondel, 
cherry-rose,  irregularly  feathered  white ;  Chrjso- 
lora,  deep  yellow  ;  Wouverman,  purple,  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  of  a  dwarf  sturdy  hibit ;  Van 
der  Neer,  not  so  deep  in  colour  nor  so  effective  a 
flower  as  the  list.  Of  double  flowers  may  be 
noticed  Imperator  Rubrorum,  scarlet ;  Tournesol. 
red  and  yellow  ;  Murillo,  blush  white  :  Gloria  Solis, 
red,  edged  with  yellow ;  and  L:»  Cmdeur,  white. 
This  last  is  later  than  any  of  the  preceding,  while 
the  taller  Gesneriana  and  Gulden  Eagle  are  even 
more  backward.  The  best  Hyacinths  were  Robert 
Steiger.  red  :  Baron  Von  Tuyll,  rich  deep  blue,  the 
finest  of  that  tint:  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  blush 
white  :  Lord  -Macaulay.  pale  red  ;  JIadame  Van  der 
Hoop,  pure  white ;  Gertrude,  deep  pink ;  Mont 
Blanc,  white ;  Gigantea,  rose ;  Lord  Derby,  pale 
blue:  Charles  Dickens,  bright  blue;  Baroness  Von 
Tuyll,  white:  Regulu?,  porcelain  blue:  Norma, 
pretty  pink  :  Lord  VVellington,  blush  ;  and  Oron- 
dates,  pale  blue.  The  above  constitute  a  good  and 
varied  selection,  while  another  important  con- 
sideration, especially  where  quantities  are  required, 
is  that  they  are  all  very  moderate  in  price.  The 
whole  of  the  Hyacinths  above  mentioned  are  single. 
—  H.  P. 


EREMURL 

In'  raising  these  from  seed  it  U  doubtless  a  good 
plan  up  to  a  certain  point  to  cultivate  the  seedlings 
in  pots.  It  is  obvious  that  were  they  grown  other- 
wise there  would  be  considerable  danger  of  their 
fleshy  roots  being  broken  when  transplanted. 
Then  in  the  case  of  the  seedlings  that  might  be 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  whose  later  removal 
might  not  be  required,  there  would  still  be 
another  objection,  viz.,  that  the  young  plants 
for  a  long  time,  four  to  six  years,  might  occupy 
a  place  without  decorating  it  by  the  produc- 
tion of  their  flowers,  and  all  the  while,  perhaps, 
making  their  enormous  roots,  radiating  for  a  long 
distance  round  the  crowns  and  rather  c'ose  to  the 
surface,  so  preventing  any  other  plants  of  a  deep 
rooting  character  being  planted  near  them.  By 
growing  the  plants  in  pots  until  near  flowering  age 
the  advantage  would  be  that  you  might  turn  them 
out  of  their  pots  into  the  open  ground,  when  you 
could  almost  be  certain  that  they  would  flower  the 
first  year  after  being  placed  in  situ.  Now  for  the 
drawbacks.  I'nless  you  had  grown  these  pot 
plants  during  the  four  or  five  years  in  very  cool 
quarters,  yo'-i  might  have  forwarded  their  sprouting 
period  a  little  before  the  normal  time,  which,  with 
many  of  the  kinds,  is  already  known  to  be  in  the 
open  ground  rather  earlier  than  convenient  with 
our  late  frosts.  Certainly,  plants  grown  for  several 
years  under  glass  would  be  in  danger  of  pushing 
too  early  the  first  spring  after  being  turned  out. 
However,  this  can  be  overcome  with  care.  The 
next  drawback  would  be  that  however  regularly 
shifted  on  into  1  irger  p^/ts,  the  specimens  would  not 
be  so  strong  or  vigorous  at  the  age  say  of  five 
years  as  they  might  have  been  in  good  soil  in  the 
open  ground.  Then  there  is  another  and  the  last 
disadvantage  which  1  would  point  out.     Even  after 


you  might  suppose  you  had  given  a  good  shift  to  a 
three  or  four-year-old  specimen,  so  rapidly  and  so 
stout  do  the  fleshy  roots  grow,  that  some  day  you 
might  hear  the  pot  go  off  with  a  loud  report  in  the 
same  way  as  big  strong  pots  sometimes  do  contain- 
ing the  powerful  roots  of  such  plants  as  Strelitzia 
Regina  and  Agapanthus  umbellatus.  This  would 
be  very  inconvenient  if  the  plants  chanced  to  be  in 
full  leaf  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  both  ways 
of  dealing  with  seedlings  during  their  long  proba- 
tion before  bloom  have  their  drawbacks,  so  much 
so,  that  the  respective  ways  and  means  of  given 
gardens  should  Inrgely  decide  the  matter,  alw.nys 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
move  without  injury  open  ground  plants  that  have 
been  so  growing  for  two  or  three  years.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  bruising  of  the  skins  of  the  fleshy 
parts  or  the  breaking  oft  of  the  long  whip-like 
points  as  the  danger  of  some  or  all  of  the  heavy 
roots  being  wrenched  ofl:  at  their  junction  with 
the  crown.  J.  Wood. 


of  the  finest  Scotch  named  varieties,  and,  given 
successful  culture,  the  results  will  be  eminently 
satisfactory.  R.  D. 


THE  ANTIRRHINUM. 

A  FRIEND  who  loves  flowers,  writing  to  me  a  few 
days  ago,  said,  "  My  own  particular  pet  is  the 
Antirrhinum,  which,  though  out  of  the  pale  of 
circular  forms,  is  not  without  considerable  preten- 
sions to  beauty,  whether  shown  for  exhibition  in 
spikes  or  for  grouping  in  masses  for  decorating 
the  flower  garden."  That  the  improved  forms  of 
the  Antirrhinum  in  cultivation  at  the  present  day 
are  most  attractive  and  singularly  beautiful,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Last  year  a  few  of  the  newer  Scotch 
varieties  raised  and  sent  out  by  Jlr.  John  Forbes, 
of  Hawick,  came  southwards,  and  to  one  of  these — 
George  Findlay.  a  remarkably  fine  striped  variety, 
the  yellow  ground  handsomely  marked  with  crim- 
son —  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave  an 
award  of  merit.  But  this  was  but  one  of  the  many 
fine  named  varieties  raised  by  the  Scotch  florists, 
for  though  named  varieties  are  not  sought  for  in 
the  south  as  they  formerly  were,  they  are  in 
demand  in  the  north,  and  find  a  ready  .sale;  and 
if  more  of  the  fine  named  varieties  raised  in 
Scotland  came  southwards,  and  received  the 
appreciation  they  so  richly  merit,  some  of  the  old 
pipularity  would  be  restored  to  the  Antirrhinum. 

I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  obtain  strains  of  seed  of  very  fine  quality  in  the 
south,  but  the  finest  seedlings  I  have  yet  seen, 
beautiful  as  they  are,  lack  the  superb  quality  of 
the  Scotch  named  varieties.  They  are  raised  from 
seeds  of  the  finest  types,  and  only  the  very  best 
are  selected  for  naming,  and  these  being  of  massive 
proportions  and  rare  beauty,  find  great  favour. 

Of  late  years  the  Antirrhinum  has  greatly  suf- 
fered through  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  For  two  winters  past  I  have 
lost  whole  plantations  of  fine  young  plants,  to  all 
appearance  capable  of  being  brought  through  a 
severe  winter  in  safety,  but  they  go  down  before 
the  persistence  and  intensity  of  the  frost.  Thus 
it  is  it  has  become  necessary  to  take  cuttings  of  the 
very  finest  types  in  .'Vugust,  or  as  soon  as  the  young 
growths  can  be  obtained,  strike  them  and  give 
them  some  protection,  such  as  a  cold  frame  or  house 
during  the  winter.  If  the  cuttings  be  placed  round 
the  sides  of  well-drained  pots  of  light  sandy  soil 
and  placed  under  a  handlight,  or  have  the  shelter 
of  a  cold  frame,  they  soon  strike  root ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  close  for  a  time.  The  cut- 
tings may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pots  all  the 
winter,  or  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots ;  but 
if  left  in  the  stores,  they  so  grow  into  large  size 
when  put  out  in  tlie  open  early  in  April  and  flower 
profusely.  Some  growers  adopt  the  practice  of 
taking  off  the  tops  of  the  leading  shoots  in  March, 
stiikirg  them  in  a  gentle  warmth.  Such  as  these 
make  capital  plants  to  bloom  at  the  end  of  the 
summer.  It  is  marvellous  how  well  the  Antirrhi- 
num does  on  old  walls  and  such  places,  but  when 
it  is  given  good  soil  and  careful  attention,  the 
value  of  the  pbint  is  very  much  enhanced  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  spikes  is  something  astonishing. 
Let  anyone  make  the  experiment  with  a  half-dozen 


Planting  border  Carnations. — "  Autumn 
m-xus  Spring  Planting."  Noticing  the  remarks  of 
"  E.  M."  (p.  2:n)  and  Mr.  Young  (p.  2.S1)  on  this 
subject.  I  think  if  Mr.  Molyneux  layers  early  and 
plants  in  the  autumn  in  good  time  he  will  have  the 
best  results,  and  hope  he  will  let  us  hear  in  the 
autumn  if  his  flowers  are  as  good  in  substance  and 
as  abundant  as  those  from  autumn-planted.  In 
ls;il  I  planted  about  UOO  for  cutting,  and  took  the 
precaution  to  top-dress  them  with  leaf  soil  to 
keep  the  frost  out  of  the  soil,  but  did  not  notice  the 
exact  numberthatdied.  Last  autumn  I  planted5S2, 
did  not  mulch  them  at  all,  and  out  of  this  number 
I  counted  but  nine  dead,  and  yet  we  had  2(5°  of 
frost  on  several  nights.  They  have  grown  well  and 
look  more  promising  than  last  season.  I  also 
pot  up  a  few  of  each  sort  and  plunge  them  in 
ashes  out  of  doors  to  fill  up  blanks,  should  any 
occur.  Ours  also  is  a  heavy  soil  and  the  winters 
very  wet  and  trying.  Late  layering,  I  fear,  is  the 
cause  of  many  failures.— J.  Lambert,  Pon-is  Castif 
Gardens. 

Everlasting  Peas. — Whilst  Sweet  Peas,  with 
their  perfume,  easy  growth  and  varied  colours  do 
very  largely  compete  for  favour  with  the  Everlast- 
ing Peas,  yet  the  latter  have  some  special  features 
that  render  them  popular  favourites.  We  have  but 
to  get  roots  planted  and  established,  and  there  is 
very  little  trouble  needed  after.  We  can  grow 
them  also  where  other  annual  Peas  will  hardly 
thrive — on  either  side  of  doors  or  of  garden  arches, 
or  on  arbours,  or  against  the  stems  of  trees  ;  in- 
deed, almost  anywhere  these  Everlasting  Peas  will 
usually  do  well.  Whilst  ordinarily  increased  by 
division  of  roots  and  also  by  the  aid  of  seed,  it  is 
not  at  all  diflicult  to  further  propagate  them  by 
taking  off  stout  shoots  early  and  inserting  them 
into  pots  as  cuttings.  One  of  the  most  beautiful, 
especially  because  of  the  rich  colour  of  the  fine 
flowers,  is  grandiflorus,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  ear- 
liest. The  flowers  being  Dome  in  couples  on  long 
stems  do  admirably  for  cutting.  It  does  not  seem 
as  if  it  had  any  congener,  unlike  to  the  better- 
known  latifolius,  of  which  there  are  several 
forms — white,  pink,  blush,  red,  crimspn,  Jcc. 
On  the  whole,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  g;rower 
of  all  the  Lathyrus  family,  although  rotundifolius 
or  Drummondi  runs  it  very  hard,  as  sometimes 
where  it  does  well,  this  form  will  produce  bunches 
or  bushes  of  great  size.  I  have  had  them  measur- 
ing G  feet  through  and  literally  a  mass  of  reddish 
carmine  flowers.  The  three  forms  named  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  for  ordinary  culture,  although 
there  are  a  few  others  that  are  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion as  curiosities,  especially  Lord  Anion's  or  the 
blue  Pea.  Large  clumps,  supported  by  Pea  sticks, 
standing  about  in  broad  borders  are  very  effective. 
Of  grandiflorus  I  have  seen  long  hedges  in  profuse 
bloom  at  Windsor  about  the  middle  of  June.  Cut- 
ting off  the  tops  of  the  shoots  and  inducing  new 
breaks  help  to  later  flowering.— A.  D. 

Gladioli. — In  reference  to  "Delta's"  remarks  on 
page  300  on  the  Gladiolus  in  1892,  I  desire  to  make 
a  few  remarks.  I  have  grown  Lemoine's  Gladioli 
since  1882,  and  they  never  flowered  with  me  better 
than  in  1892,  nor  did  I  ever  take  up  finer  bulbs 
nor  a  larger  quantity  of  fine  spawn,  yet  I  hear 
from  Mr.  Gumbleton  that  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
it  was  a  very  bad  season.  (.)ur  rainfall  in  East 
Anglia  is  considf  rably  less  than  in  many  parts  of 
England,  much  less  tlian  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  partly  to  that  I  attribute  the  favourable  result 
after  a  somewhat  cold,  wet,  and  prolonged  spring. 
But  I  should  add  that  my  corms  were  all  planted  in 
fresh  ground,  newly  double  dug,  and  in  a  cooler, 
more  loamy  soil  than  that  in  which  I  had  pre- 
viously grown  them.  Of  the  three  causes  quoted 
by  "  Deita"  as  possibly  contributing  to  his  failure, 
I,  like  him,  disbelieve  them  all.  I  believe  strongly 
in  a  change  of  soil  as  beneficial,  and  am  not  dis- 
posed to  allow  that  what  will  suit  the  Gladiolus 
in  a  French  soil  and  climate    must  be   imitated 
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closely  in  England.  Regard  must  be  had  to 
climatic  cjnlitions.  TheGladiolus  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture,  but  that  may  be  overdone  in  a 
rainy  season,  so  that  tlie  soil  which  in  East  Auglia 
might  be  suificiently  cool  and  retentive,  would  in  the 
west  of  England  be  injurious,  as  being  too  cold  and 
wet.  I  had  last  summer  individual  flowers  measur- 
ing 4  inches  and  5  inches  across.  As  to  disease,  I 
do  not  remember  ever  having  had  any  experience  of 
it  among  Lemoine's  Gladioli. — Alexander  Wal- 
lace, Colchester. 

Perennial  Wallflowers.— The  tufted  Wall- 
flowers, as  found  in  Cheiranthus  alpinus  or  ochro- 
leucus,  Marshall!,  Dilleni,  and  mutabilis,  if  the 
two  last  be  distinct,  are  all  charming  hardy 
border  plants  to  be  blooming  now  and  a  little 
later.  Yet  we  very  seldom  see  them,  perhaps 
because  to  perpetuate  them  it  seems  needful 
to  keep  up  a  stock  through  the  aid  of  cuttings, 
growing  them  on  tlirough  the  winter  in  pots 
or  else  under  handlights.  Marshalli,  with  its 
orange-yellow  clusters  of  flowers,  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive, and  is  regarded  as  a  hybrid,  though  tliat 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
proved.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  recently  showed 
at  the  Drill  Hall  a  large  clump  of  the  dark-fiowered 
one,  under  the  name  of  mutabilis,  but  it  was 
apparently  identical  with  what  has  been  grown  as 
Dilleni,  although  that  may  be  open  to  doubt. 
Without  doubt  this  dark  form,  so  near  the  colour 
of  the  market  Wallflower,  and  Marshalli,  a  fairly 
robust  grower,  are  the  best. — D. 


SOMETHING   MORE   OR  LESS  ABOUI 
DAFFODILS.* 

Most  English  people,  of  whatever  rank  of  life 
they  may  be,  who  have  a  few  inches  of  idle 
space  at  their  disposal  love  to  cultivate  some 
kind  of  plant  or  flower.  The  cottage  window, 
the  town  leads,  the  grave  in  the  old  church- 
yard, as  well  as  the  garden,  all  are  made  to 
contribute  to  the  production  of  some  kind  of 
beauty.  I  well  remember  one  hot  May  day, 
after  a  tramp  along  the  hard  high  road,  coming 
on  a  little  bit  of  garden  in  the  shade  with  a 
bunch  of  very  fine  Narcissus  poeticus  reourvus 
looking  as  fresh  as  paint.  I  stopped  and  had  a 
chat  with  the  old  one-legged  cobbler  who  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  garden,  and  bought  the 
flowers  at  Id.  each.  I  never  had  seen  better — I 
do  not  think  now  I  ever  see  any  as  good — but 
wish,  as  I  grow  them  by  the  thousand,  that 
others  valued  them  at  the  same  rate.  I  have 
been  persuaded  to  read  a  paper  about  the  genus, 
and,  as  I  am  not  a  botanist  and  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  half  the  technical  words  those 
gentlemen  employ,  I  hope  the  learned  part  of 
my  audience  will  treat  my  paper  as  a  Lenten 
penance,  and  will  not  be  severe  upon  my  ignor- 
ance. 

First,  then,  I  would  apeak  of 

The  Cultivation  of  N.arcissi. 

People  who  see  them  in  perfection  in  florists' 
windows,  and  in  a  somewhat  less  excellent 
state  in  the  streets,  do  not  always  think  where 
they  come  from  or  whether  it  pays  to  grow 
them.  They  buy  them  at  all  prices  from  2d. 
to  2s.  a  dozen,  and  then  are  astonished  when 
they  grow  them  at  home  to  find  that  their  price 
ia  increased  tenfold.  Now,  I  cannot  make  my 
paper  suit  all  parties,  as  I  must  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  the  bulb-sellers  by  some  of  ray  advice 
and  tlie  feelings  of  the  buyers  by  another  part. 
I  would  begin  by  saying  to  those  with  small 
gardens,  do  not  plant  any  Narcissi  unless  you 
can  leave  them  alone  for  three  years  ;  do  not 
mix  herbaceous  with  bedding-out  plants  ;  do 
not  put  spring-flowering  bulbs  amongst  autumn- 
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flowering  herbaceous.  Plant  your  Daffodils  as 
a  rule  among  your  spring-flowering  shrubs  and 
the  late- flowering  varieties  in  any  plac3  where 
there  are  no  bedding-out  plants,  and  which  is 
in  shade  from  eleven  o'clock  to  four,  but  which 
has  eitlier  the  morning  or  the  evening  sun. 
To  those  who  have  more  ground  at  their  dis- 
posal I  would  say,  remember  that  Narcissi 
come  from  all  manner  of  altitudes  and  situa- 
tions, and  do  try  and  give  them  some  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  naturally 
grow.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to 
see — what  I  have  been  doing  for  years — Nar- 
cissi from  all  parts  growing  on  a  flat  piece 
of  ground  with  water  within  3  feet  or  4  feet 
of  the  surface  in  the  winter  and  with  no  pro- 
tection from  sun  or  wind  when  tliey  are  in 
flower.  The  beautiful  small  varieties  are  best 
grown  in  rockeries  made  in  imitation  of  Na- 
ture, with  a  good  solid  bottom,  plenty  of  drain- 
age and  plenty  of  soil,  and  not  a  contract  abomi- 
nation, which  is  nothing  but  a  rubbish  heap  and  a 
breeding  place  for  snails.  On  the  west  coast  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  south  of  the  Thames, 
a  well-made  rockwork,  with  good  soil  composed 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sharp  sand,  covered 
with  Narcissus  nanus,  minor,  minimus,  trian- 
drus,  and  Bulbocodium  varieties,  rupicola,  jun- 
cifolius,  moschatus,  and  cyclamineus,  would  be 
a  thing  of  beauty.  But,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  on  the  east  coast,  in  a  colder  climate, 
and  wet  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  such  an  ex- 
periment is  only  a  loss  of  money,  labour,  time, 
and  temper.  With  tlie  larger  varieties,  learn 
which  like  heavy  soils  and  which  light  ones  ; 
and  even  more  than  tliis,  learn  which  varie- 
ties resent  being  taken  liberties  with  and 
those  which  do  not  so  much  mind  rough  treat- 
ment. Two  years  ago  I  was  taking  up  my  bulbs 
for  planting  in  a  new  place  to  get  the  varieties 
for  comparison  more  together,  and  it  came  on 
to  rain  for  a  fortnight.  Instead  of  waiting  till 
another  year  for  a  favourable  opportunity  I 
went  on  ;  the  new  roots  had  grown  some  inches, 
and  four  or  five  valuable  varieties  so  resented 
this  treatment  that  practically  I  have  lost  them. 
The  period  during  which  bulbs  are  at  rest  in  a 
wet  summer  is  very  short,  if  indeed  there  is 
any  such  period  at  all.  I  would  now  say  a 
word  to  those  who  force  Narcissi,  that  is,  who 
grow  them  in  pots  under  protection  for  de- 
coration. W^ith  the  commoner  sorts  do  not 
be  at  the  troul)le  of  saving  the  bulbs,  but  with 
the  more  valuable  varieties  keep  them  growing 
on  under  protection  after  they  have  flowered, 
and  do  not  put  them  out  of  doors  till  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  Almost  in- 
variably they  will  rot  if  you  do.  Knowing  very 
little  what  to  say  on  this  subject,  I  wrote  to 
a  friend  asking  for  suggestions,  and  he  said 
that  competition  in  flower-growing  was  so  keen 
now-a-days,  that  all  practical  knowledge  gained 
by  experience  must  be  reserved  to  earn  one's 
own  living.  My  advice  to  the  general  public 
who  do  not  want  their  flowers  on  roots  is,  buy 
more  liberally,  and  if  a  few  join  together  to 
buy  wholesale  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  they 
will  help  the  growers  to  get  a  better  price.  I 
pass  on  to 

The  Choice  of  Sorts, 

and  I  would  remind  you  here  that  you  do  not 
want  to  pick  out  the  flowers  you  like  Ijest  at  a 
show,  or  to  order  them  out  of  a  catalogue  with 
your  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  and  then  grumble 
at  your  gardener  if  they  are  not  everything 
you  expected.  Many  of  the  old  and  cheapest 
varieties  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and 
useful  ;  some  of  the  new  and  very  expensive 
varieties  are  quite  hardy  and  worth  all  they 
cost  to  an  appreciative  purchaser.  But  think 
of  soil  and  situation  and  gardener  before  you 


purchase.  Plant  the  cheaper  sorbs  of  the  diffe- 
rent classes  to  find  out  if  the  situation  is  suit- 
able, and  then  acquire  the  rarer  varieties  of 
those  which  grow  the  best.  If  possible,  find  a 
nurseryman  with  a  soil  similar  to  your  own  and  see 
the  plants  in  flower  there  before  you  order  them, 
and  even  then  do  not  pass  your  j  udgment  on  what 
you  see  unless  they  have  been  grown  for  more 
than  one  year  on  that  particular  ground.  Soil 
has  much  to  do  with  the  variation  of  colour, 
and  sand,  especially  it  there  is  any  iron  in  it, 
alters  tlie  colour  of  the  cups,  especially  in  the 
incomparabilis  and  Leedai  sections.  For  early 
u.se  the  spurius  are  the  best  of  the  trumpet 
varieties,  together  with  Queen  Bess  of  the  in- 
comparabilis type.  Then  follow  Emperor  and 
Empress  with  thirty  or  forty  varieties,  between 
which  there  is  little  to  choose  in  point  of 
earliness  and  which  suit  some  one  soil  and 
some  anotlier.  The  early  poeticus  and  their 
progeny  come  in  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
whippers-in  are  the  late  poeticus  and  gracilis. 
I  am  not  going  to  crack  up  any  new  varieties 
or  to  advise  you  to  get  any  particular  variety 
by  name.  Some  bulb-grower  or  retailer  would 
be  down  on  me  with  the  accusation  of  making 
someone  else  the  most  favoured  nation,  or 
perhaps  accusing  me  of  undue  preference  on 
account  of  some  unknown  bribe.  I  have  often 
wished  that  in  collections  of  hardy  flowers 
—  especially  of  Dattbdils — shown  here,  the 
position  where  grown,  north  or  south  of 
London,  east  or  west  of  Greenwich,  height 
as  regards  sea -level,  drainage,  with  any 
special  atmospheric  or  climatic  characteristics, 
should  he  given,  as  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  plants,  size  of  flowers,  itc.  ; 
and  I  do  abominate  the  superfluous  multiplica- 
tion of  so-called  varieties  and  the  consequent 
squeezing  of  the  purse  of  a  non  discriminating 
public.  Climate  and  soil  alter  the  character  of 
Narcissi  to  a  great  extent,  but  a  couple  of  years 
will  suffice  for  them  to  return  to  what  they 
originally  were.  How  far  a  sport  may  become 
fixed  as  regards  its  offsets,  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say.  After  some  ten  years'  experience 
I  can  say  that  I  have  never  known  a  sport  from 
a  bulb,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  so-called 
sports  have  been  seedlings  which  have  been 
mixed  unconsciously  witli  the  bulbs,  or  have 
been  in  the  ground  where  the  offsets  were 
planted.     And  this  brings  me  to  another  point. 

The  Hybridisation  of  Narcissi. 
If  anyone  for  amusement  takes  up  this  work, 
he  should  do  it  well,  or  he  will  not  be  helping 
science,  and  will  get  very  little  recompense  for 
his  labour.  The  necessary  implements  are  as 
follows :  a  note-book,  a  pair  of  fine  scissors,  a 
camel's-hair  brush  with  a  glass  tube  to  hold  the 
same,  and  some  labels.  The  method  of  work- 
ing is  to  go  out  into  the  garden  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  select  flowers  which 
are  just  opening  ;  cut  ofl' the  ends  of  the  peri- 
anth and  all  tlie  anthers.  When  you  have  done  3 
as  many  as  you  want  for  that  day,  go  in  to  I 
breakfast  ;  come  out  sgain  at  ten  or  half-pas'-, 
collect  the  pollen  for  your  cross  in  your  camel's- 
hair  brush,  put  it  in  the  glass  tube  to  prevent 
the  wind  blowing  it  off,  fertilise  your  chosen 
flower,  put  a  label  to  it  numbered,  and  in  your 
book  record  the  number  and  the  cross.  Before 
using  the  pollen  from  another  variety  clean 
your  brush  by  knocking  and  blowing  the  pollen 
off,  and  wipe  the  tube  out  with  a  bit  of  cotton 
wool.  The  most  successful  days  for  hybridisa- 
tion are  dry,  sunny  ones  with  no  wind.  Natural 
hybridisation  must  be  among  varieties  which 
open  at  the  same  time,  but  artificial  may  be 
done  between  plants  raised  under  protec- 
tion and  those  out  of  doors  ;  or  if  carefully 
done  the  pollen  may  be  j)laced  in  dry  tubes, 
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corked  up  and    kept  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
I  have  obtained  seed  supposed  to  be  from  such 
fertilisation,  but  as  the  seedlings  have  not  yet 
flowered,   the    fertilisation  may  have  been   by 
the  wind    after   the    attempted   trial.     If   you 
wish    to    be   successful,  make   the   same   cross 
with  a*^,  least  a  dozen  flowers,  as  seeding  is  not 
always  brought  to  perfection.     Then  the  ques- 
tion comes  in,  What  kind  of  crosses  should  one 
attempt  >     I    believe    for    beginners   it   is   the 
best  to  take  natural  species  and  to  make  the 
cross  both   ways,  keeping  a  record  of  each,  so 
as  to  see  which  produces  the  best  results.     But 
I  find    that   out   of   doors,   unless   under  very 
favourable  tircumstances,  it  is  very  hard  to  get 
seed.     I   advise   people   to  abstain  from  using 
muticus  for  a  cross  either  way,  as  well  as  all 
species  which  have  secondary  flowers  of  an  im- 
perfect or  varying  character.     The  difticulty  of 
obtaining    seed   from   many    of    the    beautiful 
hybrids    is    very    great.      During    nine    years' 
observations  with  from  50  to  150  varieties,  and 
from  5000  to  50,000  bulbs,  I  have  only  in  two 
summers    saved    seed    from    anything    besides 
pseudo-Narcissus,  muticus,    spurius,    princeps, 
and  poeticus.     In  other  seasons  the  seed-pods 
withered  and  came  to  nothing  in  June.     When 
seed  has  been  produced  my  advice  is  to  sow  it 
at    once    in   deep   pans   and  cover  it  with   a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  soil  ;  keep  it  in  a  frame 
in  the  shade,  protected  from  rain,  till  the  end 
of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November ;  then 
sink  the  pans  in  the  ground  and  protect  sufli- 
ciently  to  prevent  the  pans  being  split  by  the 
frost.     Do   not  shift  the  bulbs  till  they  have 
had    two    seasons'    growth,    and,     if   you  live 
in  a  cold  climate,  three.     You  will  find  that  the 
bulbs  will  have    sunk  quite  half-way  down    a 
5-inch  deep  pan.     The  average  number  of  years 
before  flowering  with  me  is  five,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable  amount   of   patience  is  required.      I 
hope  that  more  people  will  try  the  raising  of 
new   varieties,  as   the  oft-repeated   failures   of 
the  many  will  cause  the  success  of  the  few  to 
be  better  appreciated.     Nothing  increases  the 
value  of  anything  so  much  as  realising  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  it.     Another  point  about  the 
Narcissus,  from  a  grower's  point  of  view,   is, 
by    what     general    characteristics    are   we    to 
classify  the  newly  raised  varieties  ?     In  judging 
the  merits  of  those  exhibited  before   this    so- 
ciety, I  believe  size,  colour,  shape,  and  consti- 
tution are  all  taken  into  consideration.     Now 
I    think   size    ought    to    be    relative    to    some 
original    form,    colour    to    some    class,   shape 
to     some     ideal,     and     constitution     to    some 
special   hardiness    or   adaptability   to    climatic 
circumstances.     Flowers  for  exhibition  should 
be  grown  naturally,  not  forced  open  by  immer- 
sion  in   steam,  nor   highly   coloured   by  being 
watered  with  dyes.     We  can  scarcely  tell   the 
proper  effect  of  Narcissi  when  got  up  for  show. 
We  see  the  flowers  shown  staged  in  a  bundle, 
all  faces  turned  to  a  certain  focus,  and  the  foli- 
age    obscured.       Many     a    beautiful     outdoor 
flower  is  unsuitable  for  house  decoration,  and 
many  Narcissi  that   are    useful  for  decoration 
are   ungainly  when  seen  growing.      Again,  we 
must  remember    that    many  varieties   suitable 
for  the  private  garden  are  unsuitable  for  market. 
As,  for  instance,  the  Burbidgei  type — the  most 
beautifully  coloured  of  its  race,  but  so  fragile 
and  tender  that    the    flower    is    often  crushed 
by  its  own   weight  in  the  bed,  and  if  sent  to 
market  it  is  reduced  to  a  shapeless  pulp.     I  do 
wish  that  more  people  came  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural   Society    e.xhibitious,    and    that    they 
would  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  sorts 
of  Narcissus  shown.     They  would  not  then  go 
to  a  florist's  shop  and   pay  the  same  price  for 
the  commonest  varieties  and  the  more  valuable. 


The  labourer  is  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  his 

hire,  but  the  Dafl"odil  grower  has  often  to  live 
at  a  loss.  Something  ought  to  be  said  about 
the 

E.N-EMiEs  .\xi>  Diseases  of  the  Naecissus, 
as  well  as  the  diseases  the  bulb  is  liable  to,  and 
the  remedies  to  be  applied.  The  only  special 
enemy  I  know  is  the  Jlerodon  equestris,  which 
is  in  appearance  like  a  small  bumble-bee.  How 
it  lays  its  eggs  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  if  I  see 
one,  or  any  fly  like  one,  I  promptly  kill  it.  I 
also  destroy  every  chrysalis  or  larva  I  come 
across.  When  you  take  up  your  bulb.s  you 
cannot  always  tell  which  are  infested  with  the 
larvte,  but  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  somewhat 
dry,  the  infested  bulbs  are  much  softer  when 
pinched.  If  it  is  a  common  sort  I  destroy  the 
bulb  and  insect  by  first  cutting  it  in  half  and 
then  burning  it,  but  if  it  is  a  valuable  bulb  1 
cut  open  one  side  of  the  bulb,  pick  out  the  in- 
sect, wash  the  bulb  out  with  a  small  syringe, 
using  a  solution  of  Fir-tree  oil  or  Condy  s  fluid, 
and  then  shake  in  some  dry  slaked  lime.  Even 
if  the  insect  has  eaten  out  the  centre  of  the 
bulb,  new  bulblets  wUl  often  form  between  the 
layers  of  the  bulb  and  the  top  of  the  crown  of 
the  root.  I  have  killed  as  many  as  fourteen  or 
fifteen  larviv  in  a  consignment  of  a  thousand 
bulbs,  and  have  found  two  chrysalids  in  a  bag 
with  only  two  or  three  bulbs  in,  though  the 
bulbs  themselves  were  sound.  This  shows 
how  careful  we  should  be  to  burn  the  packing 
which  plants,  &c.,  come  in.  The  Narcissus 
mite  I  believe  to  be  not  a  cause,  but  the  result 
of  a  disease.  As  to  diseases,  rust  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  fear,  and  what  brings  rust  is  a  dis- 
i5uted  point.  I  can  only  speak  of  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  I  believe  that  rust  is  sometimes 
caused  by  a  superfluous  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  bulb,  which  may  come  in  diflferent  ways. 
In  a  cold,  damp  soil,  where  the  bulb  has  laid 
up  a  great  amount  of  uncarbonised  sap  and  has 
evaporated  none  while  at  rest,  if  prevented 
from  starting  into  growth,  or  checked  in  its 
growth,  or  taken  up  after  it  has  begun  to  make 
new  roots,  it  often  develops  this  fungus,  and 
how  to  cure  it  I  cannot  say.  I  have  peeled  the 
diseased  layers  of  the  bulb  oft"  and  scraped  the 
fundus  out  of  the  root-crown,  then  put  the 
bulb  into  dry  slaked  lime,  let  it  get  dry  for  a 
day,  and  then  replanted  it.  In  many  cases 
this  has  been  quite  successful,  e.g. ,  with  maxi- 
mus  and  with  Leedsi  amabilis,  but,  alas  !  it 
was  of  no  use  in  the  case  of  cernuus,  double 
cernuus,  and  Colleen  Bawn,  and  I  mourn  their 
loss  to  the  present  day. 

Collection  of  Wild  Species. 
Ought  there  not  to  be  some  law  or  regulation 
as  to  this  >.  Those  who  know  many  beautiful 
spots  in  the  British  Isles  which  are  thrown 
open  to  the  puljlic  realise  year  by  year  what 
a  destructive  animal  the  tourist  is.  Ferns,  Or- 
chids, and  bulbs  are  dug  up  and  carried  off 
from  the  desire  of  acquisition,  annexation,  or 
theft,  whichever  word  you  like  to  use.  Some 
of  them  are  thrown  away  by  the  roblier  because 
they  look  dead  or  are  too  much  trouble  to  carry 
home,  while  others  are  planted  where  they  have 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  living.  Few  survive 
their  ill-treatment.  In  other  places  nearer  large 
centres  of  population,  sturdy  beggars  dig  up 
Fern  and  flower  roots  to  fill  cheap  wire  baskets, 
which  they  sell  at  an  enormous  profit,  earning 
an  easy  livelihood  without  work.  And  if  this 
happens  at  home,  people  may  guess  what  hap- 
pens in  other  countries.  I  suppose  that  land- 
lords in  Spain,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy 
love  their  wild  flowers  as  much  as  we  do  in 
England,  and  yet  I  believe  many  a  person  who 
reviles  the  tourist  who  steals  the  Parsley  Fern 


from  Snowdon,  and  who  would  imprison  the 
tramp  who  steals  the  Primrose  roots  from  his 
hedgerow  or  his  coppice,  would  poach  ^I'l' .^" 
easy  conscience  the  rare  Narcissus  from  the  hill- 
side of  a  foreign  proprietor.  I  think  that  plant 
collectors  at  home  and  abroad  should  be  com- 
pelled to  have  a  licence  like  a  game  licence, 
and,  like  that,  it  should  not  protect  them  when 
trespassing.  If  the  propagation  of  rare  species 
were  the  work  of  the  market  gardener  instead 
of  the  collection  of  a  beefeating  plunderer,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  world  in  general.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  old  rule  as  to  English 
feasting  applied  to  many  other  things.  Enjoy 
as  much  as  you  can,  but  do  not  pocket  any- 
thing. There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
collection  of  plants  in  a  tropical  jungle,  which 
belongs  to  no  one  in  particular,  and  the  removal 
of  them  in  a  civilised  country  from  ground 
which  is  the  recognised  property  of  someone. 


Sand  for  cuttings.— Although  it  is  very  well 
known  that  cuttings  of  all  descriptions  of  soft- 
wooded  plants  that  root  quickly  will  do  so  freely 
in  sand  alone,  jet  I  have  seldom  seen  the  method 
more  fully  tested  than  is  the  case  at  the  Swiss 
Nursery,  Farnham,  where  Mr.  Mortimer  roots 
thousands  of  Fuchsia  cuttings  yearly  in  the  spring 
in  boxes  filled  with  common  sand,  and  that  alone. 
It  is  not,  however,  pit  sand  so  used,  but  surface 
sand  from  the  common,  fairly  clean,  sharp,  and 
sweet,  but  which,  all  the  same,  appears  to  have 
incorporated  with  it  considerable  fertility,  for 
not  only  do  cuttings  root  in  it  most  freely,  but 
they  also  make  good  growth  ;  indeed,  quite  as 
robust  as  would  be  found  were  soil  added  to  the 
extent  ot  one-half.  I  observed  that  these  boxes, 
which  stand  along  the  margins  of  the  side  beds  in 
a  Cucumber  house,  each  contained  eighty  cuttings, 
not  too  thickly  placed,  but  having  so  much 
room,  that  within  a  month  from  the  time  of  in- 
sertion they  are  rooted,  have  made  some  2  inches 
or  3  inches  ot  growth,  and  from  the  sand  are,  when 
somewhat  hardened,  carefully  lifted  with  every 
root  attached,  and  in  that  condition  sent  out  in 
Moss  to  customers.  The  system  is  simple  enough, 
and  may  be  easily  followed  in  private  gardens. 
What  is  so  remarkable  also  is  that  because  of  the 
extreme  facility  with  which  roots  become  attached 
to  the  sand,  any  plants  that  have  been  lifted  and 
replaced  seem  none  the  worse  for  the  disturb- 
ance. That  sand  which  has  been  fully  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  air  and  rain,  as  this  is,  is  so 
much  better  fitted  for  mixing  with  plant  soils 
or  for  use  to  root  cuttings  there  can  be  no 
doubt  and  howsoever  untidy  may  be  the  appear- 
ance of  a  heap  of  pit  sand  shot  down  out  in  a 
yard  and  allowed  to  he  about  and  be  frequently 
moved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  at  once 
loses  much  sourness  and  crudeness,  whilst  also  it 
gains  much  in  fertility  through  exposure  to  the 
air. — A.  D. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS  FOR  FIREPLACES. 
With  the  return  of  summer  we  may  soon  hope  to 
do  without  fires  in  our  drawing-rooms,  and  then 
comes  the  important  question  of  how  to  make  our 
fireplaces  beautiful.  The  methods  by  which  this 
may  be  accomplished  are  many  and  various,  but 
no  more  pleasing  effects  can  be  obtained  than  by 
the  use  of  natural  flowers,  foliage,  and  grasses. 
To  anyone  with  even  a  small  amount  of  artistic 
taste  there  wiU  be  no  difliculty  in  making  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  room.  The  first  requisite  is  a  suit- 
able  vessel  to  hold  the  water.  A  large  preserved 
ginger  jar  answers  admirably,  though  almost  any 
kind  of  china  flower-pot,  provided  it  has  a  flat 
base,  would  do  equally  well.  If  the  pot  is  of  any 
decided  colour  it  must,  of  course,  be  hidden  by 
overhanging  foliage,  Sec,  so  that  it  may  not  clash 
with  the  flowers.  The  water  must  be  changed  at 
least  every  other  day  during  the  summer  months, 
and  the  pot  or  jar  should  be  frequently  washed 
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out  with  hot  soda  and  water.  This  will  prevent 
any  unpleasant  odour  arising  from  decaying  sialics 
or  leaves.  It  will  also  be  found  an  advantage  to 
cut  off  a  small  portion  of  the  ends  of  the  stalks 
both  before  the  flowers,  &o.,  are  first  put  into  the 
water  and  whenever  they  show  signs  of  decay. 
Attention  to  these  two  simple  matters  (changing 
the  water  and  cutting  the  stalks)  is  most  im- 
portant if  we  want  flowers  to  keep  for  any  length 
of  time.  Both  flowers  and  foliage  should  be  cut 
with  as  long  stems  as  possible  in  the  first  place  ; 
they  can  easily  be  shortened  to  the  right  length 
afterwards.  One  of  the  first  and  best  of  flowers 
for  fireplaces  is  the  Laburnum.  Three  or  four 
wellfloweied  branches  of  this  beautiful  tree  wiU 
be  found  suflicient  for  an  ordinary  sized  fireplace. 
For  foliage  nothing  is  better  than  Copper  Beech, 
with  a  few  fronds  of  common  hardy  Kern.  This 
combination  is  one  of  the  loveliest  possible ;  it  is 
effective,  and  both  flowers  and  foliage  last  well. 
The  popular  striped  Grass  (Eulalia  japonica)  or 
Bamboo  branches  could  be  added  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  decorator.  The  Red  and  White  Haw- 
thorns also  make  a  showy  arrangement,  and  either 
of  them  might  be  used  in  conjunction  with  Labur- 
num. The  variegated  Acer  looks  well  with  red 
May,  and  indeed  with  any  coloured  flowers.  For 
hiding  pots  or  hanging  loosely,  the  small-leaved 
Ivies  are  always  useful.  Another  effective  flower 
is  the  German  Iris.  The  darker  colours  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  avoided.  The  pale  and  golden  yellows,  prim- 
rose, lilac,  pale  lavender,  and  white  varieties  will 
give  results  in  every  way  satisfactory.  With  these 
use  Iris  foliage  and  Glyceria  or  pond  Grass ;  Bul- 
rushes, too,  would  look  well.  With  Foxgloves  no- 
thing is  better  than  plenty  of  wild  Grass  and  hardy 
Ferns,  and  a  very  charming  eflfect  can  be  obtained 
with  these  wild  flowers.  Syringa  and  Weigela 
rosea  form  a  light  and  pretty  combination,  but'the 
former  has  a  drawback  in  that  it  drops  rather 
quickly.  The  Guelder  Rose  is  open  to  the  same 
objection,  e.xcept  when  the  flowers  are  very  youn". 
Hardy  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  are  showy, 
but  the  latter  require  rather  careful  managing. 

L.  H. 

Ferns. 


FERNS  IN  AND  FOR  THE  HOUSE. 

Some  Ferns  are  much  better  adapted  to  this 
purpose  than  others.  If  the  tenderer  ones  are 
so  used,  it  is  not  because  those  which  are  hardier 
are  not  plentiful  enough,  for  in  most  cases  the 
latter  are  more  easily  grown,  and  can  also  be 
bought  more  cheaply.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  hardier  cues  are  any  the  less  beautiful  on 
the  whole  than  their  more  delicate  relations. 
Oftentimes  it  is  not,  however,  the  plants  them- 
selves that  are  at  fault,  but  rather  the  treat- 
ment whioli  has  been  accorded  them.  For  in- 
stance, if  they  have  been  grown  on  rapidly  in 
too  much  heat  and  moisture,  it  must  not  cause 
any  surprise  if  they  do  not  fail  to  give  that 
amount  of  satisfaction  which  might  otherwise 
be  expected  from  them.  ]f  looked  at  from  a 
natural  point  of  view,  it  is  only  rational  that 
they  should  fail.  Take  note  as  a  case  in  point 
in  private  gardens.  The  Ferns  are  frequently 
deemed  of  secondary  or  lesser  importanca,  even 
being  allotted  positions  where  even  Geraniums 
would  not  be  stood.  These  positions  may  be 
where  too  much  shade  is  imparted  or  where  too 
far  removed  from  the  glass,  botli  evils  working 
out  the  same  result,  viz.,  a  weakly  and 
attenuated  growth  with  less  substance  in  the 
fronds.  These  plants  cannot,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pected to  do  good  service  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
'.;or  where  the  circulation  of  air  is  at  times 
'sharp  and  keenly  perceptible,  nor  do  they 
individually  recommend  their  particular  ge- 
nera and  species  to  favourable  notice.  As 
a  contrast,  I  have  just  lately  been  takin'^  note 
of  the  growth  of  some  plants  of  the  decorative 


forms  of  Pteris  ;  the  greater  portion  of  these 
has  stood  in  a  single  line  along  the  front  of  a 
Peacli  house,  the  front  lights  of  which  open  and 
are  about  '2h  feet  in  depth.  Here  these  plants 
are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  every  day  in  an  up- 
right direction,  the  growth  being  both  robust 
and  dense,  giving  just  the  impression  of  dur- 
able material  for  the  purposes  now  under  con- 
sideration, with,  of  course,  a  little  hardening 
off,  which  of  itself  is  not  nearly  enough  con- 
sidered, more  particularly  at  this  season  of  the 
year  with  the  growth  none  too  hard.  The 
other  plants  are  in  another  house  and  further 
removed  from  the  glass  ;  consequently  more  in 
the  shade,  because  the  roof  is  covered  with 
climbers.  Here  the  same  kinds  of  Ferns  do 
not  thrive  so  well,  yet  .some  might  prefer  the 
position  as  the  better  of  the  two  for  Ferns 
through  fear  of  too  much  sunshine  in  the 
former  instance.  It  may  answer  all  very  well 
as  far  as  appearance  goes  for  the  time  being  to 
grow  Ferns  in  a  humid  atmosphere  and  shady 
house,  so  long  as  they  are  not  required  to  rough 
it,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  in  other  positions 
not  so  congenial  to  them.  Thus  eventually  it 
is  the  plants  that  have  to  bear  the  blame,  or 
else  the  place  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Another  detriment  to  Ferns  in  and  fen-  the 
house  is  that  of  overpotting,  which  is  for  such 
purposes  a  great  mistake.  A  good  head  of 
fronds  upon  a  plant  with  plenty  of  roots  work- 
ing through  all  the  soil  has  much  the  better 
chance  of  resisting  effectually  any  change  of  or 
an  unfavourable  position.  Instead  of  over- 
potting. let  the  work  be  done  thoroughly  well 
when  it  is  done,  potting  firmly,  at  the  same 
time  using  the  soil  of  as  good  a  quality  as  it 
can  be  obtained.  If  the  work  of  potting  is  done 
loosely,  the  roots  rarely  take  kind'y  to  the 
surface  soil,  the  result  being  that  this  become.s 
sour  or  is  washed  out  of  the  pot  in  watering. 
By  good  soil  I  do  not  mean  that  which  is  rich 
or  incentive  to  a  rank  growth  ;  too  much  peat 
or  leaf  soil  or  artificial  or  other  manures  would 
each  have  this  tendency,  whilst  loam  has  not. 
In  most  cases  I  would  use  a  proportion  of  peat, 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  loam  with  sand  in 
addition  being  a  good  ratio.  But  some  may 
say,  why  net  employ  manurial  stimulants,  using 
as  an  argument  in  their  favour  that  trade 
growers  do  so  ?  To  such  my  reply  is  that  the 
two  objects  in  view  are  widely  divergent. 
Those  who  grow  for  sale  wish  naturally  to  push 
along  their  plants  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
that  in  as  presentable  a  condition  as  can  be 
attained,  but  this  does  not  represent  durability 
afterwards.  The  proper  place  for  and  use  of 
such  incentives  to  growth  are  when  the  plants 
have  become  pot-bound.  Their  use  then  is 
commendable,  and  is  a  means  of  saving 
the  over  potting  previously  discouraged.  Of 
course  plants  that  have  filled  their  pots 
with  roots  take  more  water,  but  this  is  the  very 
thing  we  like  to  see  them  do  in  subjects  of  this 
description.  If  a  plant  will  not  take  water  so 
frequently  as  it  should  do,  it  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  something  being  wrong,  the  results  of 
which  will  quickly  follow.  It  surely  should  not 
be  any  trouble  to  give  a  little  closer  attention 
to  watering  in  such  cases.  When  Ferns  that 
are  more  pot-bound  than  usual  are  used  in  the 
house,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  safeguard  any  con- 
tingency of  injury  from  drought  by  placing  a 
saucer  under  the  pot  ;  whilst  if  the  pot  stands 
in  a  vase  or  jardiniere,  some  Moss  around  it 
and  upon  the  surface  is  another  good  protection 
to  the  roots.  Another  assistance  to  Ferns  at 
such  times  is  that  of  watering  them  with  rain 
water  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  hard.  If 
standing  in  the  front  of  or  close  to  a  window, 
it  is  not  the  sunshine  which  will  do  the  plants 


so  much  harm  as  sharp  currents  of  air.  For 
instance,  if  the  window  be  thrown  widely  open, 
it  is  better  to  remove  the  plants  to  another 
part,  or  drop  them  down  upon  the  floor  for  the 
time  being.  Where  gas  is  the  lighting  medium, 
there  is  rather  more  risk  of  injury  ;  but  the 
plants,  if  removed  to  a  good  distance  from  the 
lights,  will  scarcely  feel  the  effects  of  it. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  good  selec- 
tion of  Ferns  for  the  purposes  under  discussion. 
Of  the  Maiden-hairs,  A  cuneatum  is  still  the 
most  reliable.  Of  other  forms  of  Adiantum, 
A.  pubescens,  although  a  very  old  variety,  is 
yet  one  of  the  best.  The  Aspleniums  supply 
several  useful  varieties,  A.  bulbiferum,  A.  di- 
morphum,  A.  laxum  pumilum  and  A.  luoidum 
being  all  good  kinds.  Cyrtomium  falcatum  is 
one  of  the  hardiest.  Of  the  Davallias,  D. 
cauariensis  and  D.  Mariesi  are  two  of  the  best. 
Lastrea  patens  and  Phlebodium  aureum  are 
both  hardy  Ferns.  Nephrolepis  pectinata  and 
N.  tuberosa  are  the  best  of  this  genus.  Nipho- 
bolus  lingua  is  a  very  hardy  and  enduring 
Fern.  The  Pteris  family  provides  us  with 
several  of  the  best  for  the  purpose  ;  these 
embrace  the  forms  of  P.  cretica  (c.  nobilis  and 
c.  Mayi  being  two  of  the  finest)  and  of  P.  ser- 
rulata  (s.  cristata  and  s.  cristata  compaota  being 
chosen)  ;  whilst  P.  tremula,  with  its  increasing 
forms,  deserves  especial  notice.  Of  Ferns  not 
so  reliable  are  the  many  forms  of  Adiantum, 
more  especially  those  with  the  larger  pinnse, 
comprising  chiefly  the  stove  kinds.  The  Asple- 
niums, which  require  heat,  are  not  reliable, 
nor  are  the  same,  on  the  whole,  of  the  Daval- 
lias. The  Cheilanthes,  the  Lomarias,  the  Gym- 
nogrammas,  most  of  the  Nephrolepis  and  the 
hotliou.se  forms  of  the  Pteris  family  will  not  in 
either  case  withstand  adverse  treatment  so  well 
.s  many  other  kinds.  Filices. 


Maiden-hair  Fern  planted  out. — Calling 
on  the  Messrs.  Drover  at  their  Fareham  Xursery 
the  other  day,  I  saw  a  very  fine  batch  o£  Maiden- 
hair Fern  growing  in  a  shallow  border  on  both 
sides  of  a  sp.m-roofed  plant  house,  from  which  an 
enormous  number  of  fronds  had  been  gathered 
since  it  had  occupied  its  present  position — a  year. 
The  sides  of  the  house  were  of  the  usual  brick  pit 
character  employed  for  Cucumber  growing.  These 
had  been  filled  up  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  oE 
the  top  of  the  retaining  wall  and  cemented  over. 
The  plants  were  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  base 
reduced  and  stood  on  the  cement  base,  with  but  2 
inches  of  loamy  soil  filled  in  about  the  roots,  a 
Utile  more  being  employed  about  the  ball  of  each; 
between  the  plants  there  is  but  a  depth  of  2  inches 
of  soil.  The  plants  are  standing  rather  thickly  to- 
gether ;  the  fronds  being  kept  hard  picked,  much 
space  is  not  required.  Abundance  ot  water  is  sup- 
plied to  the  roots,  the  plants  also  being  liberally 
fed,  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere  being  kept  up. 
The  plants  are  within  18  inches  of  the  glass  and 
appear  to  enjoy  their  somewhat  peculiar  position. 
— E. 

Hardy  Ferns  for  rooms, — Many  of  the  hardy 
Ferns  are  quite  as  well  adapted  for  room  decora- 
tion as  the  greenhouse  kinds  commonly  grown  for 
that  purpose.  Such  beautiful  varieties  as  the 
Welsh  Hard  E'ern  (Polypodium  vulgare  cambricum) 
and  the  Crested  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas 
cristata)  are  quite  equal  in  beauty  to  most  of  the 
Ferns  that  require  to  be  cultivated  under  glass 
throughout  the  year.  The  Scolopendriums,  Poly- 
podiums,  some  of  the  Lastieas,  and  Polystichums 
are  evergreen  if  merely  protected  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  our  winter  climate.  For  corridors,  entrance 
halls,  and  similar  places  where  cold  draughts  of 
air  are  apt  to  come  and  where  the  temperature 
will  sometimes  fall  to  freezing  point,  these  hardy 
Ferns  are  much  more  suitable  than  greenhouse 
kinds.  For  rooms  where  a  fire  is  seldom  used 
through  the  winter  months  I  know  of  few  thinsg 
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better.  They  bear  without  injury  the  coid  draughts 
of  air  that  window  plants  are  frequently  exposed 
to,  and  whioli  are  fatal  to  anything  that  has  an 
element  of  t^ndemes3  in  it.  Many  a  window  now 
bare  in  the  winter  season  might  with  but  little 
trouble  and  e.xpense  be  male  pleasant  in  this  way. 
During  the  summer  mouths  the  plants  can  be 
stood  in  the  open  air  in  a  cool,  shady  place,  and  be 
brought  in  again  at  the  close  of  the  autumn.  For 
window  decoration  in  towns  I  consider  these  ever- 
green hardy  Ferns  tj  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
much  more  satisfactory  than  many  things  grown 
for  the  purpose. — J.  C,  By  fleet. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FERNS. 


deep  green,  wrinkled,  and  in  rich  contrast 
to  the  masses  of  bloom.  In  the  open  few  things 
are  finer  in  the  season  than  this  shrub,  which 
is  quite  hardy  except  perhaps  in  the  coldest  spots. 
It  likes  a  warm  soil,  but  it  is  not  fastidious, 
and  should  be  planted  also  in  distinct  beds  on  the 
turf,  as  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  where  large 
beds  on  either  side  of  the  walk  leading  from  the 
Palm  house  to  the  river  give  colour  to  the  place 
in  the  summer. 


Orchids. 


Adiantum  velutinum  (".4  Trareller  in  South 
America  '').~This  is  the  name  of  your  stouter  and  more 
robuiC  Fern  marliel  B.  It  was  iutroduced  to  our  Har- 
dens some  twenty-tive  years  ago  by  M.  Liudeu,  of 
Brussels.  It  is  a  bjld  growing  handsome  Feru. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Adiantum  hirtum.— I  am  in  receipt  of  speci- 
rapus.  whiuh  I  take  to  be  those  of  this  species,  from 
"  A  Traveller  iu  South  America."  To  the  best  of  my 
belief  it  is  quite  new  as  a  gardea  plaut.  It  ij  very 
pretty,  closely  brauehed,  the  piunaj  very  long,  the 
pinnules  closely  set,  very  eveu,  and  the  stem  quite 
hiiry.— VV. 

Crested  Pteria  (TT.  IV.  Shurtnan). — These  are 
remarkable  auj  very  beautiful  seedlings,  Nos.  1  and  2 
being  worth  particular  attention.  No.  3  is  of  lai-ger 
growth.  I  have  seen  similar,  but  they  are,  uevertlieless, 
well  deserving  attentiou.  The  two  Aspleuiums  I 
should  like  to  see  again,  and  the  Adiantum  also,  either 
pressed  out  flat  or  in  a  fresh  state. — G. 

Lindsaea  guianensis  {"A  Traveller  in  South 
Amcrit'n  '').  —This,  your  specimen  marked  C,  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  region  you  seem  to  have  travelled  in. 
It  belongs  to  a  family  which  is  difficult  to  cultivate.  I 
have  had  the  species  growing  several  times,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  at  the  present  time  could  be  fomid  in  the 
ciuutry,  and  I  do  not  think  you  are  likely  to  succeed 
with  spijres. — W.  H.  G. 

Pellsea  bella. — A.  Johnson  sends  me  a  frond  from 
Califoruia  lur  a  name,  which  I  give  above.  This 
sterns  to  me  such  a  rare  plant,  that  I  must  make  a  note 
of  it.  It  is  a  very  neat  and  pretty  species,  having 
bipinnate  fronds,  simewhat  hard  in  texture,  and  about 
a  i'oot  in  height.  It  is  not  a  new  Fern,  for  some  few 
years  ago  this  species  was  imported  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  bat  I  do  not  know  if  they  still 
possess  it. — G. 

Cheilanthes  farinosa. — Fine  fronds  of  this 
plant  come  from  the  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  who 
tell  me  the  spores  were  sent  them  from  India  for  C. 
Dalhousiao,  but,  as  far  as  I  know  the  latter  species,  it 
only  ditfers  from  farinosa  in  being  destitute  of  farina. 
C.  farinosa  is  a  beautiful  plant,  growing  2  feet  and 
upwards  in  height  with  broadly  deltoid  fronds,  which 
are  several  times  divided,  the  upper  side  rich  bright 
green,  below  thickly  c:ivered  with  a  white  farinaceous 
powder. — W. 


Pyrus  cardinalis  is  a  form  of  P.  japonica 
but  quite  one  of  the  liest  things  that  we  have 
seen  of  late  amongst  shrubs.  It  was  shown  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
April  il  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  and  in  the 
garden  makes  a  splendid  feature.  The  flowers 
are  not  only  of  large  size  and  full  rounded  form, 
but  the  colour  is  striking,  deep  cardinal-rose, 
which  glows  like  tire  in  the  sunlight.  A  large 
bush  is  a  brilliant  picture  of  vivid  colour,  set  off 
by  the  tender  green  leafage,  the  flowers  crowding 
the  shoots.  It  is  a  shrub  that  we  should  say 
would  become  popular  in  English  gardens. 

Cliinese  Snowball  Tree  (Viburnum  plicatum) 
under  glass  makes  an  attractive  feature  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  in  a  not  too  warm  house 
the  shrub  will  bloom  quite  early.  If  in  a  pot  it 
may  be  made  good  use  of  for  decoration,  but  will 
succeed  well  also  planted  out  in  the  conservatory 
border.  The  flowers  may  not  be  so  large  as  those 
in  the  open,  but  they  are  produced  just  as  freely, 
every  branch  carrying  a  bunch  of  the  white  flower- 
he.^ds  on  the  stiff  shoots.     The  leafage  is  distinct. 


DENDROBIUM  JENKINSI. 
A  NICE  specimen  of  this  upon  a  block  of  wood 
comes  to  me  from  Manchester  from  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, and  which  I  liave  returned  as  directed.  I 
had  not  seen  this  Orchid  for  some  years,  al- 
though at  one  time  I  used  to  grow  it  in  quan- 
tity. It  was  first  made  known  to  us  nearly 
sixty  years  ago  by  a  Capt.  Jenkins,  who  found 
it  growing  in  large  masses  upon  the  trees  in  the 
forests  about  Gualpara,  in  Assam.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  found  in  other  parts  of  India, 
aud  although  it  appears  to  be  common  in  India, 
it  does  not  gain  much  favour  with  our  Orchid 
growers.  Another  plant,  Vanda  Jenkinsi,  was 
found  by  this  same  Capt.  Jenkins.     This,  which 

1  have  not  seen  for  years,  I  have  never  seen 
flower.  If  any  of  my  readers  should  happen  to 
h.ave  the  species  in  bloom,  a  flower  would  be 
most  acceptable.  Dendrobium  Jenkinsi  is  a 
dense  creeping  species,  clothing  the  stems  on 
which  it  grows  as  thickly  as  Ivy.  The  small 
pseudo-bulbs  grow  only  about  an  inch  long,  and 
they  bear  a  small  solitary  leathery  leaf,  so  that 
the  whole  plant  does  not  rise  more  than  2  inches 
from  the  rhizome.  The  flowers,  either  singly 
or  in  pairs  and  freely  produced,  are  each  nearly 

2  inches  across,  the  colour  being  rich  golden 
yellow  with  a  deep  orange-coloured  lip,  which 
contrasts  well  with  the  deep  metallic  green  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves.  This  plant  does 
best  upon  a  good-sized  block  of  wood  of  an  en- 
durable kind.  A  bare  block  appears  to  suit  it 
best,  although  when  first  put  upon  it  a  little 
Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  fastened  with  it  ; 
this  assists  in  retaining  moisture  until  the  plant 
gets  established.  It  should  be  hung  up  near 
the  roof  glass,  freely  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
light,  in  the  East  Indian  house,  shading  lightly 
only  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  and 
maintaining  a  nice  moist  atmosphere.  After 
growth  is  finished  the  block  or  blocks  should 
be  removed  to  the  Cattleya  house  and  but  very 
little  water  given,  and  during  the  winter  I 
would  hang  the  plants  in  a  light  position  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house,  from 
whence  they  may  be  taken  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  show.  From  this  time  the  plants  will 
require  more  attention  in  the  matter  of  water- 
ing. Do  not  wet  the  flowers,  and  be  sure  and 
let  them  remain  in  the  same  temperature  and 
the  same  atmosphere  in  which  they  open,  when 
they  will  last  quite  a  fortnight  in  perfection. 
I  like  to  grow  this  plaut  rapidly  in  the  East 
Indian  house  in  preference  to  the  Cattleya 
house,  because  if  properly  rested  it  seems  to 
flower  more  regularly  and  more  freely. 

William  Hugh  Goweb. 


across,  the  sepals  and\patals  nearly  equal,  half  an 
inch  wide,  thick  and  ffeshy  in  texture  and  pnm- 
rose-yellow  in  colour.  The  lip,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  petals,  is  primrose-yellow,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  surface  is  bright  orange-yellow,  having 
a  few  radiating  streaks  of  deep  crimson,  the  edges 
prettilv  frilled.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I 
think  this  is  the  first  hybrid  that  has  been  obtained 
from  D.  luteolum.  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
something  more  about  it. — G. 

Vanda  tricolor  Seegerse.  —  The  firm  of 
Seeger  and  Tropp,  in  Lordship  Lane,  Dulwiob, 
have  a  fine  lot  of  imported  Vandas  from  quite  a 
new  district.  The  fact  of  their  flowering  as  small 
plants  will  probably  do  more  to  induce  growers  to 
again  take  up  the  cultivation  of  'S'andas  than  any- 
thing else,  especially  as  now  they  have  been  found 
to  thrive  well  in  a  low  temperature  through  the 
winter  months.  The  variety  here  mentioned  is  a 
charming  flower,  having  broad  round  sepals  and 
petals,  the  latter  only  reflexing  in  a  small  degree 
They  are  thick  and  waxy  in  texture,  with  a  ground 
colour  of  creamy  white,  profusely  spotted  and 
streaked  with  cinnamon-brown,  and  a  faint  tinge 
of  rose  round  the  margin,  lip  broad  and  flat,  front 
lobe  deep  rosy  purple  at  the  base,  the  tip  lilac.  It 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  many  varieties  of 
this  plant  that  I  have  seen.— G. 


Dendrobium  cbeltenhamensB.— Two  flowers 
under  this  name  come  from  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Chel- 
tenham. He  says  it  is  a  hybrid  between  D.  luteo- 
lum and  D.  aureum,  but  he  does  not  tell  me  who 
was  the  raiser,  and  I  bad  not  heard  of  it  before. 
It  certainly  is  a  very  beautiful  flower,  with  an 
agreeable  perfume.  Each  flower  measures  2i  inches 


Odontoglossums  from   Sydenham.— From 

Mr.  Dorman,  of  Laurie  Park,  comes  a  fine  consign- 
ment of  this  genus,  mostly  consisting  of  natural 
hybrids.  These  flowers,  although  mostly  narrower 
in  the  sepals  and  petals  than  those  of  the  kinds 
which  we  look  upon  as  original  species,  are  yet 
beautifully  spotted,  and  the  plants  bloom  more 
freely,  I  think,  than  their  supposed  parents.  The 
flowers  now  before  me  are  mostly  forms  of  O. 
Andersonianum  and  0.  Ruokerianum,  and  some 
of  them  are  exquisite.  No.  1  is  a  variety  called 
ornatum,  having  a  white  ground  very  much  and 
regularly  spotted  with  medium-srzed  blotches 
of  bright  chestnut.  No.  2  is  very  pretty  and 
nicely  marked.  Nos.  3  and  5  are  two  very 
handsome  varieties  both  well  deserving  names. 
No  4  is  called  0.  crispum  Scottianum,  and  it 
shows  distinctly  that  O.  luteo-purpureum  was  one 
of  its  parents.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly 
equal,  the  latter  toothed  on  the  edges.  They  have 
a  yellowish  ground,  boldly  spotted  and  blotched 
with  dark  chestnut.  One  pure  white  flower,  pro- 
fusely spotted  with  chestnut,  was  remarkably 
handsome.  Mr.  Dorman  grows  these  plants  re- 
markably well,  and  many  fine  and  new  varieties 
have  originated  from  his  collection. — W.  H. 

Vanda  tricolor  Bohaniana.  —  This  is  a 
strong  growing  variety,  which  was  named  by  Reich- 
enbach  It  is  a  very  fine  form,  the  petals  of  which 
turn  quite  round  with  age,  thus  bringing  the  china- 
white  of  the  outside  distinctly  to  view.  The  whole 
flower  of  the  plant  in  question  is  very  massive,  ground 
colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  buff-yellow,  thickly 
spotted  and  blotched  with  reddish  brown,  which, 
however  terminates  within  the  margin  and  leaves 
a  broad  border  of  buff-yellow  ;  lip  broad,  slightly 
recurved,  deep  rosy  crimson  at  the  base,  becoming 
paler  in  front.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Seeger,  of  Lordship  Lane,  Dulwich,  remind 
one  very  much  of  those  of  V.  tricolor  planilabris,  but 
they  are  much  richer  and  brighter  in  colour.— 
W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  tbyrsiflorum  Walkerianum 
(('  7/f«s/(,i/r).— Although  it  has  been  said  that 
this  species  blooms  later  in  the  season,  I  think 
this  month  and  the  next  maybe  looked  upon  as 
its  normal  flowering  season.  I  saw  it  blooming 
last  month  in  Mr.  Williams'  collection,  and  now  I 
have  a  fine  raceme  of  the  variety  come  to  band 
from  "  C.  H."  splendidly  packed,  so  that  it  came 
out  of  the  box  quite  perfect,  scarcely  a  flower 
being  injured.  I  only  know  this  variety  from  the 
typical  plant  by  the  greater  length  of  the  spike 
and  the  somewhat  larger  flowers.  The  raceme  be- 
fore me  is  about  Hi  inches  long  and  many-flowered, 
the  flowers  each  measuring  from  2  inches  to  2.^ 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  the 
purest  white,  the  downy  lip  deep  orange-yellow.    I 
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am  told  this  plant  has  nine  of  its  pendent  trusses 
still  upon  it.  proving  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  plants  introdaced  from  Burmah  by  the 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  A  figure  of  the  type 
appeared  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XXX.,  tab.  574, 
— W. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum. — I  send  you  a 
photograpli  of  the  above  plant  which  I  now  have  in 
flower  with  twenty-five  blooms  upon  it,  many  of  which 
are  exactly  12  inches  long.  The  plant  had  thirty-nine 
buds  upon  it,  but  my  gardener,  thinking  this  number 
was  more  than  tlie  plant  would  stand,  cut  off  fourteen, 
thus  leaving  twenty-five,  which  are  now  in  full  beauty. 
— W.  A.  MiLNKR,  Totley  Hall,  Sheffield. 

Dendrobium  rhodostoma.— A  bunch  of  flowers 
of  this  pretty  Veitoliian  hybrid  also  comes  from  Mr, 
Cypher,  Cheltenham.  He  says  the  plant  has  many 
such  biuiches  on  it  at  the  present  time,  and  it  i'^ 
nearly  always  in  bloom.  The  flowers,  which  are 
white,  with  the  tips  of  all  the  segments  purplish 
crimson,  and  on  the  disc  of  the  lip  a  broad  patch  of 
golden  yellow,  are  very  bright  and  handsome. — W. 

Vanda  coerulescens.— I  am  asked  by  J.  Mansell, 
who  sends  some  flowers  of  this  species,  if  it  is  not 
a  very  curious  time  for  it  to  bloom.  I  see  nothing 
so  very  remarkable  in  the  occurrence ;  In  fact,  I 
had  when  with  Messrs.  RoUisson  and  Sons,  of 
Tooting  some  forty  or  fifty  plants,  all  of  which 
flowered  towards  the  end  of  January.  These  had 
been  imported  the  autumn  previously,  so  that  there 
was  perhaps  some  reason  for  their  blooming  so 
early.  The  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  usual  flowering  season.  The 
blooms  sent  represent  a  very  dark  coloured  variety. 
-W.  H.  G. 


Rose  Garden. 


LILIES  V.  ROSES. 

I  MUST  apologise  for  delaying  so  long  to  reply 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Grahame's  letter  on  this  subject, 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  March  4.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  handled  by  so  courteous  and 
able  a  critic  as  Mr.  Grahame,  one  who  grows 
Lilies  equally  with  Roses,  and  I  will  confess  at 
the  outset  that,  as  regards  fragrance  and  lasting, 
my  sentence,  "The  Rose  is  gone  in  twenty-four 
hours,"  was  incorrect.  When  I  wrote  I  was 
thinking  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  forgot  Tea 
Roses.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  ]Mr.  Grahame, 
but  I  will  admit  that  Tea  Ro.ses,  if  cut  in  bud, 
keep  good  for  three  days  as  regards  fragrance 
and  colour,  nor  do  I  want  in  any  way  to  dis- 
parage the  Rose  and  its  culture,  but  ratlier  to 
claim  for  the  Lily  an  equal  regard,  all  the  more 
because  in  the  soils  where  Roses  can  be  sucee.ss- 
fully  grown  many  Lilies  will  do  well.  As  re- 
gards Lilies  taking  a  back  seat,  I  may  ask,  where 
are  the  special  shows  at  which  the  Lily  is 
honoured  like  the  Rose  i  Where  is  the  National 
Lily  Society  ?  Not  yet  in  existence.  The  Nar- 
cissus, the  Chrysanthemum,  the  Rose,  the  Or- 
chid, and  other  plants  all  claim  special  honours, 
nay  even  conferences ;  none  have  yet  been  ac- 
corded the  Lily.  I  do  not  remember  one  horti- 
cultural exhibition  at  which  Lilies  have  been 
specially  to  the  front.  Again,  I  may  ask,  how 
many  new  Lilies  have  been  raised  by  growers  ? 
The  new  Lily  hybrids  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers.  How  many  new  Roses,  new  Chrysan- 
themums, new  Narcissi,  Gladioli,  nay  even  Or- 
chids, are  annually  brought  under  our  notice  i 
Does  not  this  tend  to  prove  my  proposition 
that  Lilies  take  a  back  seat  ?  Yet,  if  you  com- 
pare the  original  existing  types  of  Lilies,  Roses, 
Chrysanthemums,  &c  ,  unimproved  by  man's 
hands,  the  verdict  for  colour,  grace,  fragrance 
and  variety  would,  I  think,  be  given  to  Lilies 


Here,  then,  is  a  wide  field  for  future  hybrid- 
isers.  As  usual,  in  this  respect  the  .lapanese  are 
to  the  front.  Their  new  hybrid  Uke-uri, 
which,  anglicised,  is  Hookey's  Lily  (uri  being 
Japanese  for  Lily),  or  Lilium  Hookeyi,  said  to 
be  a  cross  between  speciosum  and  longiflorura, 
is  a  very  robust  promising  variety.  It  throws 
up  a  strong  growth  with  reddish  brown  stem 
and  shoot  like  those  of  speciosum,  though  the 
bulb,  very  distinct  in  character,  has  more  of 
the  longiflorum  about  it.  If  the  large  white 
flowers  are  anything  like  the  Japanese  draw- 
ings, it  will  prove  a  great  favourite.  I  hear, 
too,  from  America  of  some  very  promising 
seedliflgs  with  L.  excelsum  as  one  of  the 
parents,  and  there  were  a  Lilium  Parkmanni 
and  L.  Melpomene  hybrids  and  perhaps  a  few 
more  ;  but  compare  these  isolated  attempts  at 
improvement  on  the  original  type  with  what 
has  been  and  is  being  done  for  the  Rose, 
Gladiolus,  Chrysanthemum,  &c.  ;  it  is  nothing. 
Why  is  this  i  We  ransack  the  world  for  new 
Lilies,  but  we  do  not  create  new  forms  at 
home. 

Mr.  Grahame  asks  for  a  Lily  to  compare  in 
colour  with  Mar^chal  Niel.  I  think  Lilium 
Parryi  would  do  so. 

As  regards  pot  culture,  like  Mr.  Grahame  I 
would  never  advocate  it  where  Lilies  can  be 
grown  to  perfection  in  the  open  ground  ;  but  it 
is  just  where  this  cannot  be  done  that  pot 
culture  comes  in  for  my  favourites.  I  could 
not  hope  here  in  my  small,  dry  town  garden  to 
grow  Lilies  successfully,  except,  perhaps,  L. 
longiflorum,  but  my  pot  Lilies  are  superb.  I 
have  this  year  twenty  kinds  in  pots,  and  hope 
to  have  a  grand  display  with  Browni,  odorum, 
auratum,  rubro-vittatum,  Hookeyi,  Henryi, 
sulphureum,  formosanum,  and  various  varieties 
of  speciosum.  These  few  special  pets  at 
home,  grown  to  perfection  and  daily  admired, 
give  nie  far  more  pleasure  than  the  larger  quan- 
tities grown  in  my  garden  outside  tlie  town 
and  visited  less  frequently.  I  can  linger 
lovingly  over  the  few,  while  I  hurry  over  the 
many.  Alexander  Wallace. 

Colchester. 


A  fine  new  hybrid  Clematis.— The  current 
number  of  the  Paris  Revue  Horticole  gives  a  col- 
oured plate  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinctly coloured  forms  of  these  useful  and  most 
free-blooming  hardy  trailers  I  have  ever  seen,  which 
should  be  a  great  and  most  desirable  acquisition  to 
all  collectors  of  hardy  climbing  plants.  It  is 
named  Mme.  Edouard  Andrfi,  and  made  its  first 
appearance  in  public  last  year  at  the  June  show  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Tours,  where  it 
attracted  general  admiration.  It  is  said  to  differ 
from  most,  if  not  all,  other  varieties  approaching 
it  in  colour  by  having  for  its  parents  C.  patens  and 
C.  Jackmanni,  instead  of  C.  Viticella  and  C.  Jack- 
manni,  as  the  others  have.  It  certainly  better 
deserves  the  name  of  a  really  red-flowered  Cle- 
matis than  any  other  variety  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
is  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  The  colour  is 
described  in  the  accompanying  letterpress  as  "a 
fine  deep  carmine-red,  shaded  with  vermilion  and 
infused  with  violet."  A  number  of  plants  of  this 
fine  novelty  have  been  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  and  it  is  now  being  sent  out  by  M.  Baron- 
Viellard,  nurseryman  at  Orleans,  Loiret,  France. 

— W.  E.  GUMBLETON. 

A  useful  box.— I  have  had  boxes  in  use  the 
past  ten  years  which  I  have  found  very  handy  and 
convenient  for  all  purposes.  They  were  made 
originally  for  sprouting  early  Potatoes  in,  and  can 
be  placed  one  above  another  up  to  the  ceiling. 
They  can  be  carried  with  ease,  being  2  feet  (3  inches 
long,  15  inches  broad,  3  inches  deep,  and  made  of 
i-inch  board,  the  end  pieces  being  1  inch  thick 
and   4J    inches  deep,    with    handle    holes.     For 


sowing  seeds  and  pricking  out  plants,  these 
boxes  are  altogether  more  economical  than  small 
pots.  I  have  had  them  many  times  swung  up  near 
the  glass  in  the  greenhouse.  In  frames  they  may 
be  filled  with  Strawberry  plants  and  kept  near  the 
glass.  Mushrooms  coming  on  underneath.  They 
are  also  handy  for  carrying  small  pots,  plants,  &:;., 
and  in  planting  Potatoes  the  boxes  are  taken  into 
the  field  and  the  sprouted  Potatoes  planted  directly 
out  of  them.  Afterwards  when  cleaned  their  place 
is  in  the  fruit  room  or  cellar,  and  this  is  where 
they  are  particularly  serviceable,  as  you  may  store 
with  safety  a  quantity  of  fruit  in  a  small  space^ 
each  box  containing  one  layer  of  choice  Pears  or 
late  Apples.— E.  W.  B. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  907. 

CONE-FLOWERS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  or  eudbeckia 
purpurea.*) 
We  are  largely,  indeed  almost  wholly,  indebted 
to  North  America  for  the  fine  displays  we  are 
enabled  to  enjoy  in  the  open  air  during  the  late 
summer  and  autumn  months.  Sunflowers, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Silphium3,Rudbeckias,  and 
a  whole  host  of  other  compcsites  are  all  avail- 
able for  our  tlower  borders  at  this  time,  and  if 
treated  well  they  will  always  give  the  desired 
return.  A  good  mixed  border  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  interesting  spots  in  a  gar- 
den, and  as  these  Cone-flowers  bloom  all 
through  the  jiunimer  and  early  autumn,  they 
will  be  found  almost  indispensable  for  this 
purpose.  R.  laciniata,  ocoidentalis,  maxima, 
californica,  and  others  are  attractive  on 
account  of  their  massive  folinge  as  well  as  on 
account  of  their  flowers.  They  are,  however, 
rather  coarser  growing  than  the  other  species 
mentioned,  and  unless  the  border  be  a  large 
one  they  will  hardly  be  wanted. 

All  the  Rudbeckias  are  hardy,  and  may  be 
readily  increased  by  division. 

R.  BICOLOB,  a  hardy  annual,  is  well  worth  a 
place  in  the  border,  where  its  numerous  full  yellow 
flowers  are  very  striking. 

R.  HIBTA  is  a  biennial,  somewhat  resembling  R. 
speciosa,  but  taller  and  coarser.  It  is,  however,  a 
useful  border  plant  and  stands  fairly  severe 
winters  well.  Its  flowers  are  golden  yellow. 
Native  of  Texas  and  the  warmer  parts  of  North 
America. 

R.  PURPUREA,  a  coloured  plate  of  which  accom- 
panies these  notes,  is  a  very  old  garden  plant,  well 
known  to  Linnfeus  and  jliller,  and  holding  an 
honoured  place  in  the  first  number  of  the  Botani- 
cal Magazine.  Dr.  Gray,  in  "  Synoptical  Flora  of 
North  America,"  places  it  in  the  genus  Echinacea 
along  with  angustifolia ;  but  the  old  name  of  Rud- 
beckia  has  been  retained  in  the  "  Genera  Plan- 
tarum,"  and  is,  perhaps,  the  commonest  in  gardens 
at  the  present  time.  It  is,  however,  often  met  with 
under  the  specific  name  of  serotina,  although  the 
above  is  the  correct  one.  In  the  liofanical  Maga- 
zine it  is  stated  that  this  species  differs  from  all 
the  others  in  having  purple  pendulous  petals.  This 
is  not  quite  correct,  as  R.  alro-rubens,  triloba  and 
fulgida  are  all  more  or  less  so,  the  first  especially, 
which  has  dark  purple  flowers.  Miller  appears  to 
have  considered  R.  purpurea  tender,  although  I 
have  never  found  it  so ;  it  is,  however,  a  gross 
feeder  and  requires  strong,  rich  soil  to  keep  it  in 
good  condition.  As  shown  in  the  plate,  which  was 
drawn  from  a  large  group  in  the  rock  garden  at 
Kew,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  genus,  and  the  reason  of  its  scarcity,  or  one 
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*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  iu  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  Gertrude  Hamilton,  August  20,  1892.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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may  say  unpopularity,  is  tliat  it  requires  more  at- 
tention and  good  cultivation  than  any  of  the 
others,  excepting:  R.  maxima.  It  is  a  true  peren- 
nial and  makes  a  handsome  border  plant, 
and,  when  it  flowers  freely,  it  is  always  attrac- 
tive. The  best  way  to  increase  it  is  by  seeds,  my 
experience  being  that  it  does  not  like  being  dis- 
turbed much.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
Native  of  North  America. 

R.  3PBCI0SA,  or  R.  Newraanni,  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  dwarf  species.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  free-flowering  plant,  and  is  now 
largely  used  in  beds  and  for  grouping  in  herbaceous 
borders.  Unlike  many  of  the  other  species,  it  may 
be  increased  to  almost  any  extent  by  division, 
which  will  always  be  best  done  in  spring  just  as 
growth  commences.  It  rarely  exceeds  li  feet  to 
2  feet  in  height,  producing  numerous  flowers  of  a 
rich  golden  yellow.  It  flowers  in  summer,  and  is 
a  native  of  moist,  rich  ground  in  Michigan,  Ar- 
kansas, &c.  In  a  note  Dr.  Gray  says  it  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  gardens  as  R.  f  ulgida,  a  species 
I  have  only  twice  seen  alive. 

R.  SUB-T0MENT03A,  although  an  old  plant,  is  by 
no  means  common  in  gardens,  and  I  believe  its 
reintroduction  is  due  to  the  Rev.  W.  Dod,  of 
Malpas.  It  is  a  somewhat  straggling  branching 
species  2  feet  to  5  feet  high,  nearly  allied  to  R. 
triloba.  The  flowers,  not  large,  though  numerous 
and  showy,  are  yellow.     Native  of  North  America. 

6lasgom,  D.  Dewar. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Broccoli.— Even  if  the  Broccoli  crop  may  have 
failed  this  season  in  some  gardens,  the  cultivator 
should  not  be  deterred  from  trying  again.  The 
first  week  in  Jlay  is  quite  early  enough  to  raise  the 
plants.  For  the  seed  bed  select  an  open  position, 
the  soil  also  being  in  a  fairly  fertile  state  and  also 
well  worked.  Draw  the  drills  at  least  15  inches 
apart,  and  if  the  ground  should  be  lumpy,  scatter 
some  old  potting  soil  over  the  seeds,  this  ensuring 
an  even  germination  and  tending  to  keep  away  fly. 

Main-crop  Beet.— The  ground  where  this  is  to 
be  sown  will  have  been  got  intj  a  well-pulverised 
state  by  early  digging,  the  site  selected  being  one 
which  has  not  been  recently  manured,  this  having 
a  tendency  to  cause  the  roots  to  become  forked. 
A  dressing  of  burnt  refuse  and  soot  and  a  little 
salt  lightly  sprinkled  over  the  surface  are  very  bene- 
ficial. If  the  weather  should  happen  to  be  dry  at 
the  time  of  seed-sowing,  draw  the  drills  over-night 
and  moisten  them,  at  the  same  time  putting 
the  seeds  in  to  soak.  The  drills  should  be  drawn 
15  inches  apart  and  about  2  inches  in  depth.  If 
the  soil  is  loose,  lightly  and  evenly  tread  the  sur- 
face previous  to  drawing  the  drills. 

Cardoons. — Cardoons  must  have  very  generous 
treatment,  as  if  not,  the  grower  will  be  only  re- 
warded for  his  pains  with  plants  running  to  flower- 
stem,  when,  of  course,  they  would  be  quite  use- 
less. There  are  two  methods  of  raising  the  plants, 
either  in  pots  or  sowing  direct  in  the  open.  The 
former  is  adapted  for  cold  soils,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  become 
stunted  or  pot-bound  before  being  planted.  When 
raised  in  pots,  place  two  or  three  seeds  in  a  -l-inch 
pot,  thinning  the  seedlings  out  to  one.  The  pots 
are  best  placed  on  a  half-spent  hotbed,  keeping 
the  soil  fairly  moist.  Cardoons  should  be  planted 
out  in  a  trench  prepared  as  for  Celery,  as  during  a 
dry  time  they  will  take  plentiful  supplies  of  water 
and  occasionally  liquid  manure.  For  sowing  in 
the  open,  prepare  a  trench,  working  in  abundance 
of  manure  and  filling  up  with  fertile  soil.  If  the 
soil  is  cold,  bring  the  trenches  almost  up  to  the 
level.  Place  two  or  three  seeds  together  at  inter- 
vals of  18  inches  or  2  feet,  afterwards  thinning 
out  the  plants  to  one,  a  distance  of  2  feet  or  3  feet 
apart,  as  the  case  may  be,  being  left  between 
each. 


Salsapt  and  ScorzonbRA. — To  succeed  with 
these  two  useful  winter  vegetables,  a  good  light 
and  fertile  soil,  devoid  of  recent  additions  of  solid 
manure,  is  essential.  Too  early  sowing  must  also 
be  guxrded  against.  The  end  of  the  first  week  in 
May  or  even  a  few  days  later  is  early  enough  for 
sowing.  If  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  deep  and 
fertile,  the  best  course  is  to  prepare  trenches, 
which  should  be  taken  out  15  inches  or  18  inches 
in  depth.  Over  the  bottom  spread  a  layer  of  ma- 
nure to  the  depth  of  4  inches  and  fill  up  with  old 
and  sandy  potting  soil.  Considering  that  a  row 
of  each  is  sufficient  for  most  establishments,  the 
extra  trouble  entailed  to  secure  clean  roots  is  well 
expended. 

Chicory  or  Witloop. — As  a  winter  and  spring 
salad,  when  properly  blanched,  the  above  is  now 
well  known.  An  article  calling  attention  to  the 
merits  of  the  true  Brussels  Witloof  was  recently 
published  in  The  Garden.  The  preparation  of 
the  plants  must  now  receive  attention,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  supply  of  roots  available  for  both 
salad  and  cooking  when  the  time  comes.  Any 
good  fertile  soil  will  grow  the  roots.  Drills  should 
be  drawn  18  inches  or  even  2  feet  apart,  the  seeds 
being  sown  thinly,  afterwards  thinning  out  to  a 
foot  apart.  An  occasional  hoeing  to  keep  down 
weeds  until  the  plants  make  a  fair  start  will  be 
all  the  attention  needed.  A.  Young. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


Apricots. — The  very  severe  frosts  experienced 
during  the  week  ending  April  15  did  but  little 
damage  to  the  fruit,  thanks  in  many  cases  to  a 
good  covering  of  foliage,  as  well  as  the  usual  pro- 
tection in  the  shape  of  blinds  and  nets.  So 
heavily  set  with  fruit  are  the  trees,  that  there 
must  be  no  further  delay  in  thinning  the  crops 
very  freely,  or  all  will  be  much  below  the  average 
in  point  of  size  and  quality.  If  the  green  fruits 
are  put  to  a  good  use,  then  the  thinning  after  the 
first  severe  lightening  of  crop  may  well  be  done 
piecemeal.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  only  the 
fruit  best  placed  for  swelling  to  its  full  size  should 
be  reserved,  in  particular  leaving  none  near  to  the 
nails  and  short  dead  spurs,  if  any.  There  ought  to 
be  no  further  need  for  protection,  and  the  fish 
nets  should  certainly  be  taken  down  if  they  were 
not  originally  fixed  well  clear  of  the  trees  or  if 
caterpillars  are  troublesome.  Birds  appear  to 
have  done  good  service  in  clearing  these  pe.sts 
from  trees  to  which  they  have  free  access,  as  only 
the  trees  under  fish  nets  are  infested  by  the 
caterpillars  of  the  winter  and  magpie  moths.  The 
former  are  small  and  will  be  found  enclosed  in 
the  leaves  on  which  they  are  feeding,  and  which 
also  afford  them  good  protection.  All  things  con- 
sidered, the  simplest  way  of  getting  rid  of  both 
kinds  of  caterpillars  is  to  crush  them  where  they 
are,  this  being  done  at  the  same  time  the  thinning 
out  of  the  fruit  and  stopping  of  the  shoots  are 
being  attended  to.  If  the  glass  is  kept  fixed  over 
the  trees,  this  will  forward  the  fruit  and  promote 
an  early  ripening  of  the  wood  to  a  considerable 
distance  down  the  wall,  but  the  trees  ought  to  be 
syringed  freely  with  clear  water  about  4  p.m.  on 
clear  days,  or  otherwise  red  spider  will  be  in  the 
ascendant. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  These  again 
passed  through  a  very  trying  ordeal  satisfactorily, 
all  the  trees  being  well  furnished  with  fruit. 
Thinning  out  ought,  therefore,  to  be  freely  resorted 
to  at  once,  that  is,  if  not  already  done,  those  re- 
served being  cleared  at  the  same  time  of  dead 
flowers  where  these  are  matted  together  or  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  by  the  aid  of  a  syringe  or  engine  and 
clear  water.  Cold  winds  constantly  playing  on 
the  early  formed  leaves  have  caused  many  of  them 
to  "blister"  badly,  and  these  great  fleshy  leaves 
should  be  kept  picked  off,  as  they  evidently  cannot 
perform  their  proper  functions,  and  left  on  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Green-fly  is  also  more 
troublesome  than  it  was  last  season.  Strong  in- 
secticides must  not  be  employed  against  these  or 
other  insect  pe=ts,  as  they  are  liable  to  damage 
the  akins  of  the  fruit.     In  many  instances  the 


worst  infested  shoots  may  be  pulled  off  the  trees 
and  destroyed,  and  a  free  use  of  soapy  water,  ap- 
plied with  a  syringe  or  garden  engine  will  usually 
keep  the  rest  of  the  tree  clean.  Should  this  not 
b3  sufficient,  then  boil  4  ozs.  of  Quassia  chips  in 
1  gallon  of  water  for  not  less  than  one  hour  ;  in 
this  dissolve  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap,  strain  and  dilute 
with  3  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  syringe  every 
part  of  the  infested  trees  with  this.  This  being 
done  over-night,  syringe  the  trees  heavily  with 
clear  water  the  next  morning,  and  then  dust 
newly-slaked  lime  freely  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  aphides, 
or  otherwise  many  of  them  will  revive  and  return 
to  their  former  quarters.  Tobacco  powder  well 
driven  into  the  infested  points  and  syringed  off 
the  next  morning  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  more 
tenacious  and  very  injurious  black-fly.  Freely 
syringing  the  trees  at  about  5  p.m.  on  warm  days 
and  then  running  down  or  opening  out  the  blinds 
will  serve  to  keep  the  trees  growing  freely,  also 
forwarding  the  fruit  considerably. 

Plums —These  flowered  very  abundantly,  and  in 
some  sites  either  the  flowers  or  newly-set  fruit 
have  escaped  destruction  by  frosts.  The  dead 
flowers,  when  allowed  to  hang  about  the  trees, 
serve  as  good  hiding-places  for  caterpillars,  and  all, 
therefore,  that  cannot  be  syringed  off  should  be 
removed  by  hand.  Where  the  fruit  has  set  freely, 
and  in  most  instances  the  crops  will  either  be  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  or  far  too  light,  the  thinning  out 
should  be  commenced  early,  completing  this  work 
when  the  Plums  are  large  enough  for  making  into 
pies  or  preserves.  Thinning  out  the  young 
shoots  ought  also  to  be  persevered  with.  Some 
few  are  needed  for  the  purpose  of  extension,  filling 
in  blank  spaces,  and  for  covering  or  taking  the 
place  of  naked  stems,  and  for  these  purposes  side 
and  leading  shoots  should  be  reserved  to  their  full 
length.  The  short  and  apparently  stunted  shoots 
will,  if  left  alone,  beyond  thinning  to  a  distance  of 
about  3  inches  apart  on  each  side  of  the  branch, 
flower  freely  next  season,  these  being  known  as 
natural  fruiting  spurs.  Other  shoots  that  are 
growing  strongly  and  not  required  for  furnishing 
should  be  stopped  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  flowers  on  spurs 
growing  straight  out  from  the  trees  are  the  most 
liable  to  be  injured  by  frosts,  and  not  many  of 
these  spurs  should  be  allowed  to  form.  Aphis 
attacks,  the  Plum  aphis  being  particularly  trouble- 
some, should  be  kept  in  check  in  the  same  way  as 
advised  in  the  case  of  infested  Peach  trees. 

Pears.— This  season  the  trees  bloomed  more 
strongly  than  usual,  and  the  fruit  on  early-flower- 
ing trees  set  in  great  bunches.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  Josephine  de  Malines,  Knight's  Mon- 
arch,  Glou  Morceau,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Winter  Nelis.  No 
heavy  rains  having  fallen,  the  flower-petals  are 
still  clinging  to  the  fruit,  and  caterpillars  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  covering.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  where  the  fruit  is  in  great  bunches, 
and  in  addition  to  heavily  syringing  the  trees  in 
order  to  clear  them  of  rubbish,  thinning  out  the 
fruit  ought  also  to  commence  at  once.  Three  or 
tour  fruits  in  a  bunch  are  enough  to  leave  at  pre- 
sent, the  final  thinning  being  deferred  till  it  is 
seen  which  are  the  most  perfectly  formed  and  to 
what  extent  frosts  have  injured  the  crop.  As  yet 
only  protected  trees  seem  to  be  infested  with 
caterpillars, and  unless  the  attack  is  severe,  crush- 
ing them  is  the  safest  and  best  remedy.  Trees  in 
the  open  have  fared  badly,  frosts  completely  spoil- 
ing the  flowers  and  buds.  Young  trained  trees, 
whether  against  walls  or  in  the  open,  may  well 
have  the  side  shoots  thinned  out,  all  other  than 
those  requited  for  furnishing  wall  or  trellis  space 
being  pinched  back  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf. 

W.  lUGULDBN. 


ORCHIDS. 
The  continued  warm  and  dry  weather  has  caused 
a  good  deal  of  watering  and  damping'down  in  the 
houses.  The  shading  has  also  been  a  very  easy 
matter,  as  it  has  merely  been  run  down  when  the 
sun  had  raised  the   temperature  sufficiently,  and 
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seldom  required  removing  again  until  the  sun  be- 
gan to  decline.  The  cool  house  has  required  plenty 
of  water  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  paths  and  under 
the  stages,  and  the  front  ventilators  to  be  shut,  in 
order  that  the  dryiog  effects  of  east  winds  should 
net  tell  upon  the  plants.  Amongst  other  useful 
Orchids  now  opening  their  flowers  the  evergreen 
Calanthes  hold  a  good  position.  The  pure  white 
C,  veratrifolia  is  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  ever- 
green species— in  fact,  it  was  the  first  Calanthe  in- 
troduced into  England.  The  plants  are  not  grown 
now  much  better  than  they  used  to  be  when  the 
p'ant  was  figured  for  the  first  time  in  the  Botani- 
cal lier/ister  from  a  specimen  grown  by  Mr. 
Colvill  in  his  hothouse  at  Chelsea ;  it  had  three 
spikes  from  one  growth,  and  these  each  attained  a 
height  of  3  feet.  When  a  large  specimen  like  this  is 
obtaineii  it  makes  a  very  handsome  plant,  and  will 
last  in  flower  for  nearly  two  months.  As  a  guide 
to  cultivators,  it  may  be  desirable  to  say  thU  in 
New  South  Wales  where  the  plant  grows  naturally 
it  is  found  near  the  banks  of  streams  growing  in 
loose  decayed  vegetable  matter.  We  grow  our 
pUnts  in  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  decayed  manure, 
with  a  little  sand  added.  The  plants,  espe- 
cially at  this  season,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
get  over-dry  at  the  roots.  It  is  a  good  time  to  re 
pot  them  as  soon  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom-  C 
masuca  is  an  allied  evergreen  species  which  does 
not  seem  to  do  quite  so  well  unrler  cultivation.  It 
should  be  placed  with  C.  veratrifolia  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  Cattleva  house,  not  too  near  the  roof 
glass.  Calanthe  Dominii,  raised  between  C. masuca 
and  C.  furcata,  seems  to  have  almost  passed  out  of 
cultivation.  C.  furcata  differs  from  C.  veratrifolia 
merely  in  the  larger  size  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the 
lip.  C.  Dominii  is  an  interesting  plant,  if  for  no 
other  reason  except  that  it  was  the  first  hybrid 
Orchid  flowered  in  Englmd  ;  the  steil  was  ob- 
tained in  1851  and  the  first  plant  flowered  in  ISSii 
This  plant  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the 
others.  The  finest  plant  I  ever  saw  of  it,  or  per- 
haps the  finest  ever  seen,  was  grown  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford 
Lodge.  Both  the  parents  flower  in  May,  but 
the  progeny  flowerel  for  the  first  time  in  Octo- 
ber. By  freely  watering  and  not  giving  too  much 
heat,  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  good  health, 
except  that  they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  two 
parasites,  viz.,  yellow  aphis  and  the  brown  scale. 
The  former  gets  in  amongst  the  flowers  and  ruins 
them ;  tobacco  smoke  will  destroy  it,  while  the 
brown  scale  gets  upon  the  undersides  of  the  leaves, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  spreads  with  amazing 
rapidity.  This  scale  passes  through  the  winter  in 
the  form  of  prominent  round  balls  attached  to  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves.  These  balls  contain  what 
appears  to  be  white  dust,  but  which  is  in  reality  the 
germs  of  the  scale.  These  should  be  removed  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring,  and  if  the  leaves  are  washed 
underneath  at  the  same  time,  the  pest  is  crippled 
for  the  season.  With  these  Calanthes  we  grow  the 
Anguloas,  such  as  A.  Clowesi,  A.  Ruckeri,  and  A. 
uniflora  superba.  They  make  rather  large  leaves, 
and  take  up  toi  much  room  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
but  the  flnwers  are  so  distinct  and  beautiful, "that 
few  Orchid  growers  like  to  be  without  them-  Our 
plants  of  A.  Clowe-i  have  flowered  rather  early  this 
year;  some  of  the  blooms  are  even  now  showing 
evident  signs  of  decay. 

Both  the  spotted  and  unspotted  forms  of  Cym- 
bidium  eburneum  have  flowered  grandly  this  year, 
but  the  last  blooms  have  been  removed,  and  I 
intend  this  week  to  repot  the  plants.  C.  Mastersi, 
which  flowers  in  the  early  winter,  should  also  be 
repotted  when  the  blooming  period  is  over.  They 
all  do  best  with  the  treatment  given  to  the  ever- 
green Calanthes.  Those  who  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing plants  of  Cymbidium  I'arishi  will  find  them  do 
well  planted  in  peat  and  sphagnum,  growing  them  in 
the  temperature  of  the  East  India  house.  I  wrote 
of  the  culture  of  Phajus  Humbloti  last  year,  and 
recommended  its  being  grown  in  the  warmest 
bouse,  as  it  is  a  native  of  the  interior  of  Madagas- 
car. The  general  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  best 
growers,  including  the  importers,  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co.,  was  that  a  high  temperature  must  be  best ; 
but  calling  the  other  day  to  look  at  the  collection 


of  Orchids  belonging  to  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson,  of  Oak- 
wood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  I  found  Mr.  Murray,  the 
able  gardener  there,  had  removed  his  plants  of 
this  species  one  after  the  other  into  a  shady  part 
of  the  Cattleya  house,  owing  to  their  failing  to  do 
well  in  the  warmest  house.  Mr.  Murray  has  also 
found  that  Cypripedium  Chamberlaini,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  of  very  fine  plants,  succeeds 
best  in  the  Cattleya  house.  I  had  up  till  now 
grown  the  plants  of  this  in  the  warmest  house, 
and  they  certainly  have  not  grown  so  freely  as 
I  e.xpected ;  they  will  mw  be  placed  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and  this  is  also  the 
coolest  part  of  it.  We  have  yet  much  to  Ifarn  of 
the  various  details  of  Orchid  culture,  and  I  have 
also  by  constant  observation  noted  this  fact,  that 
an  Orchid  may  succeed  best  in  the  Cattleya  house 
in  a  dry  hot  season  like  the  present,  but  it  would 
do  better  in  the  warmest  house  if  the  season  hap- 
pened to  be  wet  and  cold.  Others,  again,  it  matters 
not  what  house  they  are  placed  in,  will  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  get  into  a  declining  state, 
from  which  the  most  skilful  culture  or  the  most 
assiduous  attention  fails  to  rescue  them.  In  some 
instances  the  gardener  is  blamed,  although  he  may 
all  the  time  be  doing  his  very  best  to  succeed. 
During  hot  dry  weather  the  best  way  to  water  some 
Orchids  is  to  give  them  a  good  syringing  overhead 
We  have  a  group  of  Vanda  ci^rulea  in  a  light 
corner  of  the  warmest  hou-e,  and  thsy  have  been 
freely  syringed  and  look  all  the  better  for  it.  This 
species  seems  to  do  very  well  in  the  Cattleya 
house  for  three  or  four  years  after  it  has  been  im- 
ported, but  it  gradually  shows  signs  of  waning 
vigour  after  that,  and  I  found  on  transferring  the 
plants  to  the  warmest  houses  that  they  made  better 
growth  with  this  syringing  occasionally  in  dry  hot 
weather,  watering  freely  all  the  summer.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots  during  the 
winter. 

We  have  to  be  on  the  alert  for  sudden  changes 
of  the  weather.  A  few  nights  ago  I  walked  two 
milei  after  8  p.m.,  and  the  air  felt  quite  warm  at 
that  time,  but  a  sudden  change  came  in  the  night, 
and  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  registered  7°  of 
frost.  I  have  on  previous  occasions  urged  the  im- 
portance of  studying  the  atmosphere  when  bank- 
ing up  the  fires  at  10  p.m  ,  and  this  is  the  season 
when  the  greatest  ca,re  is  really  needed. 

J.  Douglas. 
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AC4.4-VES,  Yuccas.  &c.— Potting  and  general 
NOTES — The  potting  of  these  succulent  plants  is 
in  private  establishments  an  oft-deferre  I  matter  ; 
true  they  are  in  this  respect  a  most  patient  class 
of  subjects  to  deal  with,  but  if  the  work  be  not 
attended  to  with  some  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
plants,  they  must  inevitably  suffer  in  the  end.  I 
know  that  Agaves  are  frequently  considered  en- 
cumbrances whilst  under  glass,  but  outside  in  the 
flower  garden  as  vase  plan's  during  the  summer, 
hardly  anyone  will  dispute  their  ornamental 
character.  Any  necessary  work,  therefore,  to 
such  as  these  may  very  well  be  attended  to  now. 
In  any  case  where  potting  or  tubbing  is  seen  to  be 
a  necessary  part  of  the  work,  it  is  better  to  face 
it  at  once.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  enlarge  the 
limit  at  the  roots,  the  balls  must  be  carefully 
reduced  so  as  to  admit  of  fresh  soil  when  the  exi-t- 
ing  state  of  the  roots  and  soil  dem-ind  it.  With 
care  this  may  be  done  without  any  harm  to  the 
plants.  What  between  the  use  ol"  a  knife  for  the 
roots  and  a  stick  to  probe  out  some  of  the  soil,  it 
will  be  possible  to  provide  room  enough  for  fresh 
soil.  Considering  that  no  further  potting  will  be 
thought  of  for  a  few  years,  the  soil  should  be  of 
the  very  best  description,  using  the  most  fibrous 
loam  and  peat  that  can  be  obtained  with  some 
lime  rubble,  charcoal  of  the  size  of  nuts  down- 
wards, and  silver  sand  freely,  the  peat  and  loam 
being  in  about  equal  parts.  The  soil  should  during 
the  process  of  potting  be  made  as  firm  as 
possible  by  means  of  sticks,  taking  care  not  to  in- 
jure the  foliage.  In  the  event  of  the  plants  being 
dry  at  the  roots,  it  will  be  better  to  water  them  the 


day  previous  to  potting.  Wherever  a  shift  can  be 
conveniently  given,  it  should  ceriainly  be  enter- 
tained, and  in  any  case  where  suckers  are  issuing 
forth,  they  should  be  taken  off  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  not  to  injure  the  parent  stem.  The 
slightest  amount  of  protection  now  will  suffice  ;  a 
temporary  covering  at  night  would  be  ample.  As 
to  potting,  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Yuccas  as 
well  as  the  soil  used,  unless  peat  is  scarce  ;  then 
mo.'e  loam  will  answer  almost  as  well.  If  any  of 
these  are  getting  toD  tall,  they  may  be  cut  down 
and  then  be  potted  in  small  p3ts,  treating  them 
similarly  to  Pine  suckers,  with  bottom-heat,  careful 
watering,  &c,,  until  re-established.  Bonaparteas, 
Aloes,  Dasjlirions,  &c.,  come  under  the  same  course 
of  treatment  as  the  Agaves,  save  that  I  would 
prefer  tj  keep  them  in  the  greenhouse  for  the 
present.  Echeverias,  as  represented  by  E.  met-al- 
lic.i,  E.  glauca  metallica  and  E.  agavoides,  are  all 
fine  ornamental  plants  for  pot  culture  and  well 
repay  for  extra  care.  Some  of  these  may  s'and 
in  need  of  a  shift  also ;  if  so,  the  same  soil 
will  suit,  minus  the  peat,  bearing  in  mind  that 
large  pots  are  not  needed.  That  most  use- 
ful variety,  Echeveria  retusa,  should  not  es- 
cape notice  as  a  flowering  plant ;  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  it  is  not  taken  in  hand  more  for 
purpcses  of  decoration,  being  easily  had  in  flower 
from  Christmas  to  the  end  of  March  by  forwarding 
the  earlier  and  retarding  the  later  plants.  Cut- 
tings of  this  variety  should  be  put  in  now,  a  good 
plan  being  to  insert  three  cuttings  in  a  4j-inch 
pot,  shifting  once  later  on  into  (j-inch  pots.  A 
shelf  in  a  cool  house  or  a  frame  will  answer  for 
propagation,  guarding  against  too  much  moisture. 
Rochea  falcata  is  another  neglected  plant  which 
may  ba  struck  from  offsets  now  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  these,  if  well  cared  for,  would  flower  next 
year  in  August  and  September.  Young  plants 
inay  stand  in  need  of  a  shift ;  if  so,  it  had  better 
be  atteuded  to  at  once,  keeping  them  where  no 
shade  falls  upon  them.  The  Kalosanthes,  unless 
it  is  desirable  to  forward  them  for  early  flowering 
in  June,  may  now  be  kept  in  a  cool  frame,  or  if 
driven  for  room  there,  the  open  air  will  suit  very 
well  provided  frosts  are  guarded  against.  These 
plants  will  now  commence  to  grow  in  earnest ; 
weak  applications  of  manure  water  will,  there- 
fore, assist  them  considerably.  All  the  sunshine 
possible  should  be  secured  for  these,  both  to  ensure 
a  sturdy  growth  and  good  colour  in  the  flowers. 
Young  plants  that  do  not  give  signs  of  flowering 
will  make  good  material  for  another  season  by 
giving  them  one  shift,  which  should  be  attended 
to  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  Cacti  in  any  quantity  are  not  frequently 
met  with  now  in  private  gardens  ;  they  are  never- 
theless most  serviceable  conservatory  plants. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  Cactus  speciosissimus  and 
other  varieties  and  species  with  large  showy 
flowers  always  make  a  good  display.  The  several 
lovely  hybrids,  many  of  which  are  of  a  more  com- 
pact habit  of  growth  than  the  above-named  variety, 
should  not  be  omitted.  Any  necessary  work  in 
the  way  of  potting,  staking,  &c., should  be  attended 
to  now,  for  by  potting  thus  early  in  the  season 
one  has  the  advantage  of  the  entire  summer  for 
after  growth,  the  pots  being  filled  with  roots  before 
the  winter  sets  in.  The  Epiphyllums  will  in  some 
cases  no  doubt  need  attention  also  ;  if  the  plants 
have  been  during  the  past  month  or  two  in  a  grow- 
ing atmosphere,  they  will  be  fit  for  potting  at  once 
or  a  little  later  on  if  kept  in  a  cooler  house.  It  is 
not  well  to  pot  whilst  the  plants  have  a  tender 
young  growth  upon  them.  A  close  atmosphere  for 
a  little  time  after  potting  will  greatly  aid  the 
plants  in  perfecting  their  growths.  In  all  of  the 
foregoing  cases  relating  to  succulents  it  must  be 
further  stated  that  top-dressing  would  in  many  in- 
stances be  an  assistance  to  the  plants,  more  par- 
ticularlv  if  the  soil  has  in  a  measure  been  washed 
out  of  the  pots,  top-dressing  only  being  resorted  to 
when  repotting  is  not  deemed  expedient. 

Seeu-,so\vin<;  — Those  who  want  Primula  sinensis 
of  good  size  to  flower  early  should  set  about  sowing 
the  seed  at  once.  As  to  the  raising  of  the  seed, 
there  are  different  plans.  About  now  I  prefer  a 
genial  heat,  as  that  to  be  had  in  a  forcing  pit  with 
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Cucumbers  or  Melons  coming  on.  Covering  with 
glass  is  a  good  plan,  so  is  that  with  brown  paper, 
tying  the  latter  around  the  sides  of  the  pans  and 
watering  the  paper  only.  Another  is  to  cover  the 
soil  with  Sphagnum  Moss  which  can  be  moistened 
as  required.  Both  in  the  case  of  the  brown  paper 
and  the  Moss,  however,  a  daily  watch  must  be  kept 
for  germination  to  prevent  any  drawing  of  the 
young  plants.  The  real  thing  is  to  observe  closely 
that  neither  the  seed  nor  the  soil  should  ever 
become  dry ;  there  is  a  disposition  sometimes  to  be 
afraid  of  over-watering,  but  this  is  not  so  bad  as 
the  other  e.xtreme.  Leaf  soil  and  a  little  loam  with 
some  sand  will  suit  well,  or,  failing  the  first,  use 
cocoa  fibre  refuse  instead,  which  one  of  our  best 
Primula  growers  recommends.  Primula  obconica 
should  also  be  sown  in  good  time  ;  the  seed  does 
not  always  germinate  well,  a  second  sowing  being 
frequently  necessary  to  secure  a  good  stock  of 
plants.  This  will  now  germinate  very  well  in  a 
close  frame,  using  soil,  \c.,  as  in  the  case  of  P. 
S'nensis,  watching  closely  when  the  seed  is  ger- 
minating against  devouring  insects. 

Jas.  Hudson. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  INJURIOUS  INSECTS.* 
Again  we  have  to  notice  one  of  Miss  Ormerod's 
annual  reports  on  injurious  insects.  This  is  now  the 
sixteenth  consecutive  year  in  which  these  reports 
have  been  published,  and  though  last  year  no 
particularly  new  pest  made  its  appearance,  and 
none  of  the  ordinary  ones  were  in  remarkable 
profusion,  this  report  does  not  in  any  way  fall 
short  of  its  predecessors  in  general  interest,  and  is 
full  of  instructive  matter  ;  it  forms  a  pamphlet  of 
l(i7  pages,  so  it  is  of  just  the  same  size  within  a  few 
piges  of  the  previous  report.  Seventeen  different 
kinds  of  crops  are  mentioned  as  having  sufltered 
from  the  attacks  of  thirty  insects,  three  mites,  and 
one  fungus  ;  all  these  have  been  noticed  in  reports 
of  other  years  except  five  insects  and  one  eel- 
worm.  The  authoress  says  in  her  preface  that 
last  year  "  was  remarkable  for  most  of  the  insect 
infestations  commonly  injurious  to  field  crops  and 
fruit  being  present  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  cause 
inquiry  as  to  their  nature  and  methods  of  preven- 
tion, but  for  the  most  part  as  not  affecting  large 
districts  to  a  serious  extent."  Amongst  such  crop 
attacks  as  were  more  especially  prevalent  and  in- 
jurious were  those  of  the  leaf-eating  Pea  weevils, 
the  caterpillars  of  the  silver  or  gamma  moth,  the 
hop  string  maggot,  the  corn  aphis.  The  diamond 
bush  moth's  presence  was  widely  noticed,  "  but 
compared  to  the  outbreak  of  1891,  little  cater- 
pillar attack  followed,  so  that  serious  damage  only 
occurred  locally,  not  as  a  widespread  scourge. '  Miss 
Ormerod  mentions  '•  that  there  has  also  been  an 
unusual  amount  of  application  from  British  resi- 
dents in  the  colonies  regarding  infestations  on 
colonial  crop  produce."  This  does  not  interest  the 
English  agriculturist  or  horticulturist  except 
that  he  may  feel  a  certain  amount  of  comfort  in 
knowing  that  he  is  not  worse  off  in  this  respect 
than  his  fellow  labourers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  A  graceful  tribute  is  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Professor  .J.  0.  Westwood,  who  was  in  his  prime 
one  of  our  foremost  entomologists  not  only  from 
a  systematic,  but  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
There  are  three  beetles  mentioned  in  this  report 
for  the  first  time :  the  Cabbage-stem  weevil 
(Baridius  spec),  the  pigmy  Mangold  beetle 
(Atomaria  linearis),  and  the  Strawberry  leaf 
beetle  (Galezuoa  tenella).  The  first  of  these,  the 
Cabbage-stem  weevil,  was  noticed  last  year  in 
"that  most  distressful  country,"  Ireland,  where 
in  County  Wexford  its  maggots  caused  much 
injury  to  young  Cabbage  plants  by  boring  into 
their  stems.  The  beetles  which  have  hibernated 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  on  the 
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stems,  and  the  maggots  make  their  way  into  the 
centre  of  the  stems,  which  they  almost  entirely 
destroy,  leaving  nothing  but  a  mass  of  "crumbly 
matter."  The  maggots  or  grubs  undergo  their 
transformation  within  the  stems.  The  only  prac- 
tical method  of  dealing  with  this  insect  appears 
to  be  to  pull  up  and  barn  any  infested 
plants  This  in.'ect  is  very  small,  and  only 
measures  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
pigmy  Mangold  beetle  attacks  the  roots  of  the 
Mangolds,  and  though  a  very  minute  beetle — 
measuring  only  about  the  twenty-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  length — it  appears  in  such  numbers  as  to 
cause  serious  injury  by  gnawing  the  tap-roots 
and  also  the  collar  of  the  plants.  The  beetles 
vary  in  colour  from  rusty  red  to  black.  One  ob- 
server mistook  them  for  ants.  At  present  the 
only  remedy  suggested  which  seems  likely  to  be 
of  any  use  is  a  .strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda 
applied  to  the  roots,  which  will  assist  them  in 
their  efforts  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
and  probably  render  the  roots  distasteful  to  the 
beetles  and  their  grubs,  which  are  supposed  to 
feed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  their  parents. 

The  Strawberry  leaf  beetle  was  observed  for  the 
first  time  as  a  pest  on  Strawberry  plants  last  year 
in  Hampshire,  or  rather  it  is  the  grubs  which  in- 
jure the  plants  by  gnawing  holes  in  the  leaves  and 
by  eating  away  large  portions  of  their  outer  skins. 
Not  much  can  be  done  while  the  fruit  remains 
ungathered,  but  after  the  crop  is  gathered  it  is 
recommended  that  a  strong  dressing,  such  as 
Fisher  Hobbs  mixture,  or  hellebore,  should  be  used. 
The  clouded  yellow  butterfly  (Colias  edusa)  is 
"  scheduled"  for  the  first  time  as  an  injurious  in- 
sect. It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  have  included 
this  insect  in  the  list ;  no  doubt  it  appears  in  great 
abundance  once  in  every  few  years,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  many  are  seen  in  two  successive  years.  Last  year 
they  were  very  common,  but  I  think  1S77  was  the 
previous  occasion  in  which  they  were  in  anything 
like  profusion.  In  that  year  they  were  much  more 
plentiful  than  they  were  last  summer,  so  that, 
speaking  from  what  has  hitherto  happened  in  con- 
nection with  this  insect,  it  is  by  no  means  probable 
that  it  should  really  prove  to  be  an  "  injurious  in- 
sect "  in  this  country.  It  is  one  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful butterflies,  and  is  so  interesting  from  its  only 
occasional  appearance,  that  one  would  be  very  sorry 
to  find  that  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  exter- 
minate it. 

The  frosted  orange  moth,  though  a  very  common 
insect  is  noticed  for  the  first  time  in  these  reports 
as  being  a  pest  to  plants  in  cultivation.  Last 
season  its  caterpillars  were  found  boring  the  stems 
of  Potato  plants.  That  portion  of  the  shoot 
which  was  above  where  the  caterpillar  wa5  at  work 
of  course  withered  and  died,  "drooping  as  if  they 
had  been  cut  or  broken."  The  best  means  of  de- 
stroying this  insect  appears  to  be  to  cut  oft'  each 
of  the  infested  stems  below  where  the  caterpillar 
is  at  work  and  burn  them. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  certain  gall-like 
swellings  on  the  roots  of  various  plants  were 
caused  by  eelworms,  but  it  was  only  last  year  that 
Miss  Ormerod  had  the  matter  brought  prominently 
before  her  by  the  injury  the  eelworms  were  caus- 
ing to  the  ro3ts  of  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers.  This 
eelworm,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  those  which 
cause  "  Clover  sickness,"  "  Tulip  root  in  Oats,"  or 
"Cockles  in  the  ears  of  Wheat,"  rejoices  in  the 
scientific  name  of  Heterodera  radicicola.  The 
male  is  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  female  at  a  certain  point  in  her  develop- 
ment ceases  to  be  worm-like  in  appearance,  and 
liecomes  somewhat  pear-shaped  in  form,  and 
eventually  is  nothing  but  a  bag  of  eggs.  A  photo- 
graph of  the  roots  of  a  Tomato  is  given,  which 
shows  very  well  the  way  in  which  the  roots  be- 
come distorted.  In  America  and  on  the  Continent 
where  plants  growing  out  of  doors  are  subjected 
to  the  attacks  of  the  eelworm,  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  rid  the  soil  of  this  pest  when  once  it 
becomes  infested,  but  in  this  country  where  it  is 
usually  plants  grown  under  glass  which  are  at- 
tacked it  ought  not  to  be  by  any  means  impossible 
to  stamp  it  out.  All  the  plants  infested  and  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow  should  be  burnt.     A  plan 


is  suggested  of  growing  among  the  crop  plants 
which  the  eelworms  are  known  to  be  particularly 
partial  to,  in  order  to  draw  the  latter  from  the 
crop,  but  I  C-innot  fancy  this  will  prove  of  much 
use. 

Of  the  insects  mentioned  in  previous  reports, 
nothing  of  much  importance  is  recorded.  Why 
the  death's  head  moth  should  lind  a  place  in  this 
report  and  two  figures  be  given  of  it  besides  one  of 
the  caterpillar  is  unexplained,  except  that  Miss 
Ormerod  appears  to  have  had  an  unusually  fine 
specimen  sent  her,  which  she  thinks  ought  to  be 
recorded.  She  should  have  sent  the  particulars  to 
one  of  the  entomological  magazines,  and  if  the 
editor  had  thought  it  worth  notice  he  would  have 
recorded  it.  But  the  record  is  of  no  value  and  out 
of  place  in  this  report.  The  death's-head  moth  is 
a  comparatively  rare  insect,  and  does  not  occur  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  cause  any  appreciable 
damage. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  various  foes 
which  attack  the  roots  of  Turnips  and  Cabbages, 
and  the  difiierences  between  them  are  clearly 
pointed  out.  The  disease  known  as  "  finger  and 
toe,"  "anbury,"  or  ••  club-root"  is  perhaps  as  often 
as  not  attributed  ti  the  attacks  of  insects,  and 
proof  is  aft'orded  that  this  is  the  case  by  the 
various  grubs  and  other  insects  commoidy  found 
on  the  affected  roots ;  but,  as  is  well  known  among 
persons  who  study  these  things,  the  disease  is 
caused  by  a  fungus,  and  the  insects  find  in  the 
inequalities  of  the  often  decaying  roots  suitable 
food  and  shelter.  There  is  more  than  one  kind 
of  insect  which  injures  the  roots  of  Turnips  and 
Cabbages.  The  Turnip  gall  weevil  (Ceutoihyn- 
chus  sulcicollis),  whose  grubs  form  galls  on  the 
roots  varying  in  size  up  to  that  of  a  Hazel  nut.  The 
grubs  of  certain  two-winged  flies  belonoing  to  the 
genus  Anthomyia  feed  on  the  roots  of  Cabbiges, 
Turnips,  but  they  are  in  no  way  the  cause  of 
clubbing.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  name  of 
"  finger  and  toe  "  should  have  been  given  to  this 
disease,  as  it  appears  that  the  true  "  finger  and 
toe"  is  when  Turnips  are  grown  on  unmanured 
ground  several  years  in  succession,  or  on  very  poor 
soil,  they  then  having  a  tendency', to  revert  to 
their  uncultivated  habit  of  growth  with  several 
roots.  Two  very  good  photographs  are  given  of 
"  clubbed  "  Cabbage  roots  and  one  of  a  Turnip  root. 
Full  details  are  given  of  how  this  disease  may  be 
prevented.  When  once  a  root  is  infested  nothing 
can  be  done  to  save  it.  A  short  appendix  is  given 
on  Mangolds.  These  reports  would  be  much 
pleasanter  reading  if  such  words  and  expressions 
were  omitted  as  "leafage"  for  foliage,  "galled 
roots"  meaning  roots  with  galls  on  them,  not 
roots  which  have  been  rubbed  or  chafed  ;  "  home 
crop  infestations,"  "trap  plants,"  "crop  plants," 
"  insect  attack."  On  page  123  in  the  case  of  Straw- 
berry plants  being  attacked  by  the  btrawberry 
beetle,  "  Fisher  Hobbs''  mixture  is  recommended, 
but  instead  of  at  once  quoting  the  page  on  which 
its  composition  may  be  found,  the  reailer  is  referred 
to  the  index.  It  would  have  been  just  as  easy  to 
write,  see  page  !16,  as  see  index,  and  the  reader 
would  have  been  saved  trouble.  The  form  that 
Miss  Ormerod  uses  is  a  tiifle  shorter,  but  the 
authoress  apparently  never  thinks  of  brevity  ;  for 
instance,  "with  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  cater- 
pillars for  appropriating  their  food  plants  to  their 
own  service"  might  have  read,  with  regard  to  the 
appetite  of  the  caterpillars.  G.  S.  S. 


ONIONS  FOR  PROFIT.* 
TllEKii  are  numerous  successful  market  growers  in 
this  country,  especially  within  carting  distance  of 
the  metropolis,  but  I  very  much  question  if  any 
one  of  them  could  put  his  experience  in  Onion 
culture  into  such  an  instructive  and  readable  form 
as  the  author  of  this  handy  book  has  done.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Greiner  is  a  most  practical  man  and 
thoroughly  master  of  the  subject.  Although  the 
treatise  extends  over  100  pages  of  letter-press  and 
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illustrations,  it  is  written  in  such  a  racy,  jet 
most  plainly  instructive  style,  that  the  reader  or 
learner  will  not  find  it  in  the  least  wearisome  or 
overdone.  Not  a  detail  is  wanting  nor  a  point 
lost  for  war.t  of  an  illustration,  there  beirg  no  less 
than  fifty-four  woodcuts  distributed  through  the 
book.  The  author  plainly  shows  how  to  grow  from 
GOO  bushels  to  1000  bushels  of  Onions  per  acre, 
and  gives  sound  advice  upon  the  harvesting,  stor- 
ing, and  marketing  these  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  does  not  convey  the  impression  that  anyone 
who  may  decide  to  commence  Onion  culture  on  a 
large  scale  has  only  to  follow  his  instructions  to 
make  a  fortune  in  a  very  short  time,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  advises  beginners  not  to  attem|t  to  "  reap 
practical  experience  by  the  acre  or  acres."  That 
he  considers  an  expensive  method  of  getting  ex- 
perience. His  advice  to  novices  is  to  begin  with  a 
little  patch  at  first,  and  to  enlarge  the  area  when 
enough  experience  has  been  gained  to  render  it  a 
safe  proceeding.  He  is  particularly  severe  on  the 
"  know-all  "  young  men,  and  all  who  are  constantly 
going  from  one  thing  to  another,  these  failing, as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  .succeed  well  with  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  profession  they  try  for  a  short 
time  only. 

Sjils  generally  are  commented  on,  and  (heir  pre- 
paration discussed.  Naturally  the  preference  is 
given  to  a  free-working  deep  brown  loam,  while  any 
quarters  that  are  full  of  weeds  and  soil  that  is 
stony  or  gravelly  is  objected  to,  weeds  making 
Onion  culture  expensive,  while  the  stones  and 
gravel  cannot  be  economically  cultivated  with  the 
labour-saving  machines  for  which  our  American 
contemporaries  are  noted.  A  very  free  use  of  ma- 
nure plays  an  important  part  in  "the  authors  suc- 
cess with  Onions,  and  the  references  to  its  use, 
though  comparatively  brief,  are  most  instructive. 
He  is  a  great  advocate  for  an  extensive  application 
of  the  very  best  mixed  farmyard  manure  procur- 
able, this  to  be  in  a  thoroughly  rotten  state.  With 
regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject  we  will  let  the 
author  speak  for  himself. 

But  let  us  make  no  mistake  concerning  the  quantity 
needed.  A  thousandbushelsof  Onions  cannot  be  m;uni- 
factui-ed  out  of  half-a-dozen  loads  of  such  manure,  un- 
less the  land  is  a'rfady  well  provided  with  Immus. 
Nothiog  less  than  sixty  loads,  each  load  containing  a 
plump  ton  or  more,  will  an.swer,  and  soils  that  are  poor 
ill  organic  matter  may  require  considerably  more  to 
give  best  results.  By  all  means  be  liberal.  People 
aceustoined  to  tie  methods  employed  by  the  average 
farmer  in  feeding  (or  r.ather  starving)  the  ordinary 
crops  are  apt  to  be  afraid  of  hurting  Onions  by  exces- 
sive manure  applications.  Put  your  mind  at  ease.  The 
more  yen  fill  the  soil  with  good"  compost,  the  more  will 
the  proceeds  from  the  crop  till  your  poeki  t. 

Not  content  with  this  heavy  dressing  ploughed 
in,  other  fertilisers,  such  as  ashes,  bone-meal,  phos- 
phates, potash,  and  nitrate  salts,  are  also  considered 
almost  indispensable.  Tlie  author  invariably  applies 
from  225  lbs.  to  300  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre  in  three  dressings,  the  first  being  given  shortly 
after  the  seed  is  sown  or  the  plants  set. 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  common  prac- 
tice of  sowing  the  seed  where  the  Onions  are  to 
mature,  and  which  it  appears  was  never  deviated 
from  by  himself  or  market  growers  generally  up  to 
about  four  year.s  ago,  the  author  next  enlarges 
upon  what  he  is  pleased  to  terra  a  new  system. 
This  he  has  previously  detailed  in  a  little  treatise 
entitled  "  The  New  Onion  Culture,"  and  which  is 
simply  a  modification  of  that  now  for  many 
years  adopted  in  this  country  by  growers  of 
"spring-sown''  Onions  for  exhibition.  Instead 
of  sowing  the  seed  in  the  open  ground  early  in 
March,  it  is  sown  rather  earlier  in  gentle  heat 
under  glass.  Forcing  houses  are  a  rather  expen- 
sive adjunct  in  America,  and  various  makeshifts  in 
the  way  of  heated  pits  and  frames  are  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  requisite  number  of 
plants.  It  is  of  importance  that  these  seedlings 
be  not  raised  too  thickly,  and  when  it  is  stated 
that  fully  150,000  of  them  are  required  for  an  acre 
of  ground,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fair  amount  of 
space  must  be  devoted  to  them  for  a  time.  They 
ought  to  be  fairly  strong  when  planted  out  or  fully 
three-sixteenths   of    an   inch  in   diameter  at   the 


bottom,  and  must  of  necessity  be  well  hardened 
off  before  being  exposed  to  the  risks  of  severe 
spring  frosts.  The  plan  of  freely  shortening  the 
tops  and  trimming  the  roots  of  these  small  plants 
is  strongly  advocated,  and  with  good  reason  too,  as 
thus  treated  they  are  more  readily  planted,  also 
more  quickly  recover  from  the  check  of  trans- 
planting than  is  the  case  when  not  trimmed.  Dib- 
bling out  such  large  numbers  of  plants  might  at 
first  be  thought  a  rather  great  undertaking,  but  by 
very  simple  contrivances  the  lines  are  marked  out 
expeditiously,  and  it  has  been  found  that  twelve 
experienced  men  are  equal  to  the  work  of  putting 
out  in  one  day  sufficient  plants  to  cover  an  acre  of 
ground,  the  rows  being  12  inches  apart  and  the 
plants  from  2  inches  to  H  inches  asunder  in  the 
rows,  according  to  the  variety.  Much  importance 
is  attached  to  having  them  set  out  thus  thickly  in 
the  row.-,  as  by  no  other  system  can  such  enor- 
mous crops  be  obtained.  The  White  Spanish 
types  of  Onions  are  preferred  for  the  "new" 
method  of  culture,  Prizetaker,  White  Victoria 
and  other  improved  strains  fast  superseding 
Danver's  Yellow,  Yellow  Globe,  and  Yellow  Stras- 
burg.  Much  of  the  surface  cultivation  and 
cleaning  between  the  rows  is  done  by  the  aid  of 
single  and  double  wheel  hoes,  more  of  which  very 
handy  contrivances  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
this  country  than  are  in  use  at  present.  They  are 
easily  and  most  expeditiously  worked  by  hand- 
power,  and  can  be  utilised  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
thanks  to  the  diflferent  fittings  supplied  with  them. 
Even  for  hand-weeding  and  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  the  author  gives  illustrations  of  five 
different  handy  tools,  everything  being  done  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  labour — always  a  serious  item  in 
America. 

When  the  "  enemies  of  the  crop "  come  to  be 
discussed,  the  author  is  scarcely  so  happy  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  book.  For  instance,  most  of  his 
remedies  for  the  Onion  maggot  are  purely  conjec- 
tural. We  are  all  agreed  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  a  change  of  site  for  Onion  beds  being 
one  of  the  preventive  measures  that  ought  always 
to  be  tried  where  this  enemy  is  troublesome.  It 
is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  lime  water  made  by 
slaking  a  peck  of  fresh  lime  in  100  gallons  of 
water  or  liquid  manure  and  duly  poured  about 
the  plants  is  equal  to  destroying  every  larva  it 
touches.  I  should  certainly  have  more  faith  in 
the  alternative  remedy  of  ore  tablespoonful  of 
muriate  of  potash,  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  kainit 
to  each  gallon  of  water,  these  fertilisers  being 
destructive  to  insect  life. 

In  the  chapter  headed  "  The  Reward  "  are  given 
various  useful  hints  upon  marketing  and  storing 
the  crops  after  they  have  been  properly  harvested, 
and  then  what  are  apparently  very  fair  estimates 
as  to  the  cost  and  returns  are  given.  The  total 
expenses,  including  the  rent  of  land  Cone  acre), 
manures,  labour  generally,  marketing,  ice  ,  are  put 
at  295  dollars,  and  the  receipts,  putting  the 
crop  at  1000  bushels,  at  1  dollar,  less  freight, 
commission,  kc,  800  dollars,  the  net  profits 
being  therefore  .505  dollars,  or,  roughly  speaking, 
£105.  The  cost  .by  the  old  method  (sowing  in  the 
open)  is  put  at  191  dollars,  and  the  receipts, 
(iOO  bushels  being  the  crop  sold  at  GO  cents,  ;!60 
dollars,  this  leaving  a  net  pi-ofit  of  1(19  dollars,  or 
about  £35,  per  acre.  This  great  gain  in  favour 
of  the  new  system  is  to  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
increased  value  of  the  produce,  the  Onions,  early 
raised  and  transplanted,  maturing  much  more 
sutisfactorily  than  do  those  sown  in  the  open,  that 
is  to  say,  grown  on  the  old  plan.  So  they  do  in 
this  country,  and  market  growers  will  do  well  to 
give  the  plan  advocated  in  "  Onions  for  Profit  "  a 
fair  trial.  W.  I. 


of  a  decided  crimson  colour,  but  showing  a  scarlet 
tinge  also.  The  flowers  are  broad  and  have  a  sweet 
fragrance.  We  hope  that  in  the  future  the  fact 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  fragrance  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  attributes  of  the  Carnation, 
whether  of  the  Malmaison  type  or  any  other.  An- 
other good  seedling  is  Lord  Wolseley,  which  has 
scarlet  flowers  of  very  large  size,  but  not  coarse, 
and,  again,  the  delicate  clove  fragrance  is  present. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  is  a  variety  of  very  distinct 
colour,  salmon-rose,  the  flowers  large,  full,  and 
very  double,  also  sweetly  scented.  This  trio  adds 
greatly  to  the  importance  of  the  Malmaison  Car- 
nation as  a  garden  flower,  but  there  is  yet  plenty 
of  room  for  more  varieties  of  good,  distinct  and 
decided  colours. 
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The  Malmaison  Carnations  are  being  given 
attention  to  by  Mr.  Martin  Smith.  Hayes  Common, 
Beckenham.  and  several  varieties  recently  raised 
show  that  we  shall  get  in  time  considerable  di- 
versity of  colours  in  this  section.  The  variety 
Princess  May.  given  an  award  of  merit  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
April  11  last,  is  a  very  fine  flower,  large,  full,  and 


VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

This  is  one  of  those  crops  which,  given  ordi- 
nary treatment,  will  in  the  generality  of 
sea.sons  give  good  returns,  especially  in  the 
smaller  gardens  where  a  succession  of  the 
choicer  kinds  of  vegetables  cannot  be  grown. 
Vegetable  Marrows  are  not  fastidious  as  regards 
the  soil  they  will  grow  in,  that  is,  if  it  i.?  rich 
enough.  Instead,  however,  uf  this  vegetable 
being  planted  in  too  poor  soil,  it  is  often  the 
very  opposite.  This  is  generally  the  case  when 
grown  on  large  hillocks  of  manure,  the  plants 
on  this  growing  much  too  luxuriantly  to  pro- 
duce fruitful  growth  ;  in  fact,  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  flowers  can  be  got  to  set  at  all. 
If  the  season  should  happen  to  prove  cold  and 
comparatively  sunless,  the  evil  will  be  EtUl 
more  apparent.  Not  that  any  extra  care  is 
needed,  for,  as  was  pointed  out  in  an  article  a 
few  weeks  back,  good  crops  are  often  pro- 
duced on  plants  grown  on  old  rubbish  or 
refuse  heaps.  Most  gardeners,  I  dare  say,  have 
planted  them  in  this  material,  and  if  they 
should  happen  to  grow  rather  luxuriantly, 
there  is  generally  plenty  of  space  for  them  to 
ramble. 

It  is  rarely,  however,  that  better  crops  are 
produced  than  those  secured  by  the  London 
district  market  gardeners,  these  plants  being 
set  out  in  open  fields,  the  soU  being  very  rich 
and  the  plants  amply  supplied  with  water  dur- 
ing dry  weather.  The  market  gardener  takes 
good  care  that  his  plants  are  not  exhausted 
through  carrying  overgrown  fruits,  for  when 
this  is  allowed,  others  are  prevented  from 
forming.  It  is  the  formation  and  perfecting  of 
the  seeds  which  cause  such  a  strain  upon  the 
plants. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  season  is 
only  a  short  one,  that  is  when  the  plants  are 
raised  for  planting  in  the  open  without  any 
protection  to  start  the  plants.  This  makes 
them  necessarily  late,  and  if  by  chance  there 
should  be  a  sudden  and  early  frost,  the  plants 
are  cut  off  in  the  height  of  their  productiveness. 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable,  if  it  can 
be  so  managed,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a 
handlight  when  first  put  out.  Not  only  under 
handlights,  but  an  early  crop  should  also  be 
obtained  by  planting  out  on  exhausted  hotbeds, 
such  for  instance  as  may  have  been  used  for 
Potatoes  and  such  like.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  in  such  cases  would  be  to  level  down 
the  soil,  or  make  fresh  hillocks  of  soil  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  set  out  the  plants.  Here  the 
plants  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  lights 
until  such  time  as  the  frames  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  In  sowing  the  seeds  the  grower 
should  bear  in  mind  how  he  is  going  to  grow  the 
plants,  whether  under  protection  or  not.  If  the 
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former,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  earlier ;  in  fact, the 
plants  should  now  be  on  the  way.  I  like  to 
have  good  plants,  not  those  poor  starvelings  so 
often  seen.  Nor  should  the  roots  be  cramped 
into  small  pots,  5-iuch  ones  being  none  too  large. 
It  is  not  wholly  essential  to  grow  the  plants  on 
in  pots  at  all,  this  being  more  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. Stations  must  be  formed  either 
separately  according  to  the  numbar  of  plants 
needed  or  by  making  a  long  ridge.  Some  old 
fermenting  or  rubbish  heap  material  with  a 
little  fresher  litter  to  generate  warmth  will  be 
suiBcient  for  the  stations.  Dig  out  holes  3  feet 
across  and  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  depth,  in 
which  firmly  tread  the  material,  bringing  it  up 
so  as  to  form  a  cone,  afterwards  surfacing  with 
a  foot  of  fertile  soil.  The  ridges  should  be 
formed  similarly,  but  the  space  may  either  be  dug 
out  or  not,  according  to  the  quantity  of  material 
at  hand.  All  that  will  now  be  needed  will  be 
to  sow  the  seeds  at  intervals  along  the  ridge, 
or  in  the  stations  as  the  case  may  be,  and  over 
these  to  place  the  handlights.  When  first  set 
out  take  care  that  watering  is  attended  to. 
Ventilation  will   also  have  to  be  attended  to, 


soil  the  under  part  of  the  fruit  is  apt  to  get  dis- 
coloured, this  detracting  from  the  sale. 

A.   YouN(i. 


Young    Cabbages    running    to    seed.  — 

Should  any  disappointed  trade  grower  of  Cabbages 
this  season  find  his  stocks  have  unduly  bolted  off 
to  flower  rather  than  to  have  hearted  in,  the  seeds- 
man will  be  able  to  quote  the  undoubted  fact  in 
defence  that  this  bolting  is  very  general.  The 
subject,  because  sometimes  one  productive  of  liti- 
gation, has  special  interest  to  both  seedsmen  and 
growers,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  atmospheric 
conditions  that  at  times  create  this  precocious 
bolting  and  are  detrimental  to  proper  hearting.  It 
is  true  that  weather  must  at  all  times  be  ex- 
pected to  subject  autumn-planted  Cabbages  to 
severe  tests.  Even  now  whilst  the  present  untoward 
results  are  set  down  almost  generally  to  the  long 
spring  drought,  it  may  be  that  after  all  the  evil 
was  done  early  in  the  winter  duiing  the  prevalence 
of  severe  frosts,  for  if  the  pith  of  the  plant's  stems 
suffers  in  that  way,  the  normal  action  of  the  plant's 
growth  will  be  affected  .ilso,  but  will  not  be  evident 
until  a  much  later  period.  It  may  be  that  saving 
seed  from  bad  strains  is  sometimes  productive  of 


A  tjood  type  of  Vegetable  Marrow. 


and  by  the  time  the  shoots  reach  the 
sides  the  lights  should  be  removed  altogether. 
The  one  great  fault  with  Vegetable  Marrows  is 
that  they  are  often  allowed  to  suft'er  from 
want  of  moisture,  and  if  this  should  be  the  case 
the  fruits  are  apt  to  turn  yellow  instead  of 
swelling  off.  If  the  weather  should  happen  to 
set  in  dry  with  bright  sun.shine,  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  water  are  really  needed.  Bright  sun- 
shine is  very  essential  for  fruitful  growth  ; 
therefore  the  grower  should  see  that  the  position 
marked  out  for  the  plants  is  in  a  well  exposed 
spot.  The  large  crops  that  the  market  grower 
is  enabled  to  secure  prove  this. 

Stopping  and  training  are  but  little  needed, 
the  former  but  rarely,  and  then  only  if  one 
shoot  shotild  be  rambling  away.  Plenty  of 
good  Vegetable  Marrows  are  grown  annually 
when  the  plants  are  set  out  without  any  pro- 
tection, but  in  this  case  take  care  that  they  are 
not  planted  before  genial  weather  arrives,  or 
the  grower  may  see  his  plants  cut  off  by 
late  frosts  or  suffer  from  cold.  It  is  always 
safer,  however,  to  afford  some  kind  of  protec- 
tion for  a  short  time  at  any  rate.  The  large 
growers  for  sale  find  it  advantageous  to  spread 
a  layer  of  clean  litter  over  where  the  growths 
will  ramble,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  fruits 
as  clean  as  possible.     If  allowed  to  lie  on  the 


this  early  bolting.  Still,  no  respectable  seedsman 
would  ever  send  out  seed  so  produced  if  within 
his  knowledge.  Then  in  the  present  instance  the 
general  habit  of  bolting  found,  negatives  the  sug- 
gestion as  to  carelessness  in  the  saving  of  stocks, 
and  leaves  no  other  reasons  possible  than  such  as 
may  be  found  in  p:ist  or  present  weather.  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  the  dry  weather  is  the  sole,  though 
it  may  be  the  apparent  cause.  Only  recently  in  a 
sandy  district  I  found  spring  Cabbages  bolting 
almost  without  exception,  and  jet  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  above  was  dry  and  arid,  and  all  below 
13  inches  was  gravel,  yet  the  soil,  because  of  the 
fine  sandy  surface,  was  delightfully  cool  and  mo'st 
just  beneath,  so  that  the  roots  were  existing  under 
favourable  conditions. — A.  D. 

The  time  to  sow  Onions.— Much  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  soil  as  to  the  best  time  to  sow 
Onions  for  the  main  crop  out  of  doors.  Where 
the  soil  is  heavy  and  retentive  of  moisture,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  sow  the  seed  too  early.  At  one  time  I 
used  to  sow  about  the  middle  of  February,  but 
from  experience  I  found  this  was  fully  a  month 
too  soon.  Last  year  I  sowed  the  seed  for  the 
m.iin  crop  on  March  21,  and  had  a  fine  lot  of 
bulbs.  Those  left  at  the  present  time  are  plump  and 
sound,  and  promise  to  remain  so  some  time  yet. 
In  our  soil  treading  and  rolling  are  not  at  all 
necessary.  Where  extra  large  bulbs  are  wished 
for,  the  first  week  in  February  is  none  too  soon  to 
sow,  but  as  this  is  done  under  cover,  there  is  n  ■ 


risk  run  by  sowing  too  early  as  there  is  out  of 
doors.  Where  many  persons  make  a  mistake  in 
regard  to  their  Onion  crop  is  in  not  thinning  the 
plants  out  soon  enough.  If  they  are  left  in  the 
rows  until  drawn  up  weakly,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  those  remaining  fall  about  when  the  sup- 
port is  removed  and  never  lay  hold  of  the  soil  in 
the  same  way  again  !— E.  M. 


EXPERIMENTS   IN   PREVENTION  OF 

POTATO  DISEASE. 

A  REPORT  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  Irish 
Land  Commission  Agricultural  Department  during 
the  season  of  18112,  in  the  prevention  of  Potato 
disease,  has  just  been  issued.  The  farms  upon 
which  the  experiments  for  testing  the  value  of 
applications  of  sulphate  of  copper  as  a  preventive 
of  the  disease  were  carried  out  are  situated  in 
County  Kerry,  County  Cork,  County  Waterford, 
and  County  Fermanagh,  and  the  experiments  were 
superintended  by  Mr.  A.  Wm,  West,  M.K.A.C. 
Further  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Barnes,  of  Westlands,  Moynalty  Kells, 
County  Meath,  and  by  the  Dungannon  Board  of 
Guardians,  in  accordance  with  instructions  given 
by  the  Department.  In  all  cases  the  Champion 
variety  of  Potato  was  selected,  this  being  the 
variety  most  generally  grown  for  home  consump- 
tion in  Ire'.and.  At  each  experimental  station 
five  quarter-acre  plots  were  measured  out  ;  one  of 
these  was  left  untre  ited,  and  the  others  were 
treated  with  mi.xtures  varying  slightly  in  their 
character.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  No.  I,  the  mixture 
was  composed  of  30  lbs.  pure  sulphate  of  copper, 
15  lbs,  unslaked  lime,  and  150  gallons  of  water; 
to  this  mixture  for  plot  2  was  added  30  lbs.  of 
treacle.  Plot  3  resembled  plot  1,  except  that  the 
amount  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  22^-  lbs.  and  of 
unslaked  lime  TA  lbs.;  to  this  for  plot  4  was  added 
treacle  22|  lbs.  In  all  the  experiments  except 
No.  0  the  plots  were  dressed  three  times,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  three  weeks  ;  in  No.  it  the  dres.-ing 
was  applied  only  once.  Care  was  taken  that  the 
plots  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  with 
respect  to  soil,  seed  used,  and  general  treatment, 
but  the  soil  varied  considerably  in  two  cases.  The 
total  cost  of  applying  the  2  per  cent,  mixture  was, 
without  treacle,  9s.  IJd.,  and  with  treacle  lis.  7|d., 
that  of  applying  the  IJ  per  cent,  mixture  was 
7s.  .fid.  and  i)s.  7d.  Three  men  using  Eclair  sprayers 
and  attended  by  one  boy  can  apply  150  gallons  to 
1  statute  acre  in  5j  hours. 

The  spraying  mixtures  were  prepared  as  follows: 
The  requisite  amount  of  copper  sulphate  was  set 
to  dissolve  overnight  by  placing  it  in  a  piece  of 
coarse  sackin.s,  suspended  in  a  wooden  barrel 
containing  2  "  lUons  of  cold  water  to  every  pound 
of  copper  sulphate,  or  if  this  could  not  conveniently 
be  done,  the  copper  sulphate  was  ground  to  powder 
previous  to  being  placed  in  water;  when  thus 
powdered  it  dissolves  in  a  few  minutes  in  cold 
water.  The  correct  amount  of  unslaked  lime  was 
then  placed  in  a  bucket,  and  water  was  added  until 
the  lime  would  absorb  no  more.  Upon  the  whole 
of  the  lime  being  thoroughly  slaked,  suflicient 
water  was  added  thereto  to  t'loroughly  cool  the 
lime,  producing  a  thin  milk  of  lime,  which  was 
well  stirred  and  then  poured  slowly  into  the  copper 
sulphate  solution.  This  mixture  was  then  stirred 
for  several  minutes,  after  which  sufficient  cold 
water  was  added  to  dilute  it  to  the  required 
strength,  the  whole  being  continuously  stirred. 
After  thorough  stirring,  the  mixture  appeared  azure 
blue  in  colour;  it  was  then  allowed  to  rest  in  order 
that  the  precipitate  shoidd  sink.  If  after  standing 
for  a  few  minutes  the  precipitate  sank  leaving  a 
few  inches  in  depth  of  clear  liquid  it  was  con- 
sidered ready  for  use,  but  if  the  liquid  to  the  depth 
mentioned  instead  of  appearing  clear  was  slightly 
tinged  with  blue,  the  mixture  was  sgain  thoroughly 
stirred  and  allowed  to  rest  a  second  time.  This 
second  stirring  generally  produced  the  desired 
effect;  but  if,  as  occurred  in  one  or  two  inslanrej, 
it  did  not,  more  lime  was  added,  the  bluish  tinge 
showing  that  the  whole  of  the  copper  had  not  b:en 
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thorouglily  precipitated.  The  addition  of  a  few 
ounces  of  lime  was  found  sufficient  in  each  instance 
to  bring  ai^out  the  desired  result.  On  being  tested 
with  litmus  paper  the  mixture  as  thus  prepared 
proved  to  be  free  from  acidity.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  proportion  of  lime  to  copper  sulphate  used 
was  as  1  to  2  on  plots  1  and  2,  and  as  1  to  3  on  plots 
3  and  4.  It  was  found  that  if  the  lime  was 
thoroughly  L'ood  the  latter  proportion  was  suffi- 
cient to  neutralise  all  acid  and  to  precipitate  all 
the  copper.  I'nless  the  acidity  of  the  copper  sul- 
phate is  neutralised  the  mixture  would  be  injurious 
to  the  leaves  of  the  Potato  plant ;  therefore  if  the 
lime  used  is  not  of  very  good  quality  it  is  advisable 
to  use  it  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  lime  to  2 
parts  of  copper  sulphate.  When  preparing  the 
treacle  mixture,  sufficient  water  was  added  to  the 
required  amount  of  treacle  to  make  it  of  a  thin 
consistency;  the  diluted  treacle  was  then  added  to 
the  milk  of  lime,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
stirred  the  mixture  was  poured  into  the  copper 
folution  in  the  barrel,  the  whnle  being  again 
thoroughly  stirred.  The  object  of  a'ldiog  treacle 
to  the  mi.\ture  applied  to  two  of  the  plots  in  each 
experiment  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  addition 
of  treacle  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  mi.tture,  as  re- 
commended by  M.  Ferret  and  M.  Girard,  would 
produce  more  .satisfactory  results  than  the  applica- 
cations  of  the  ordinary  houiilie  bordelaise,  M. 
Girard's  experiments  tending  to  show  that  the 
sucrated  mixture  was  less  liable  to  be  wai-hed  off 
the  Potato  leaves  by  rain.  So  far  as  could  he 
judged  by  the  eye,  the  mixture  without  treacle 
remained  on  the  leaves  as  long  as  that  to  which 
the  treacle  had  been  applied.  According  to  a  re- 
port from  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  who  analysed 
specimens  of  Potato  stalks  and  leaves,  the  quanti- 
ties of  sulphate  of  copper  absorbed  by  the  Potato 
leaves  is  very  great.  In  those  treated  with  suljihate 
of  copper  alone,  the  quantity  amounts  to  more  than 
2  parts  per  1000.  The  stalks  alisorbed  very  much 
less  than  the  leave?.  The  presence  of  treacle  lua- 
terially  prevented  the  absorption  of  the  copper.  It  is 
remarkable  that  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  a 
tolerably  soluble  salt,  should  so  freely  enter  into 
the  tissues  of  the  Potato  leaves,  and  remain  there, 
notwithstanding  that  the  leaves  were  under  a 
water  tap  for  four  days.  No  doubt  the  copper  be- 
came fixed  or  insoluble  in  the  plants.  Sir  Charles 
also  examined  samples  of  Potatoes,  and  found  that, 
using  300  grammes  weight  of  Potatoes,  an  almost 
infinitesimal  trace  of  copper  was  detected.  The 
quantity  was  unweighable  and  might  have  occurred 
in  Potatoes  not  specially  treated  with  sulphate  of 
copper.  A  much  larjjer  amount  would  be  in  no 
wise  injurious  to  health. 

KESULT3. 

In  experiment  No.  1  (County  K»rry)  the  untreated 
plot  produced  (i  tons  14  cwt.  32  lbs.  of  sound,  and 

1  ton  5  cwt.  of  di-ea«ed  (lo  7  pfr  cent.)  Potatoes; 
the  2  per  cent,  solution,  without  treacle,  produced 
8  tons  G  cwt  48  lbs.  of  sound,  and  onlv  (J  cwt.  88  lbs. 
of  diseased  tubers;  the  cost  of  application  was 
£1  7.S.  Ud,,  and  the  net  gain  per  acre  £1  8s.  4,|d. 
The  percentage  of  diseased  tubers  in  the  treacle 

2  per  cent,  plot  was  382,  the  total  yield  being 
7  tons  12  cwt.  !16  lbs,;  in  the  lA  per  cent.  4'1,  and 
in  the  Ih  \>er  cent,  with  treacle,  4  0.  The  net  gain 
per  acre  from  the  application  in  plot  3  is  put  down 
at  £4  2s.  1  l.W  ,  and  in  plot  I  at  £1  !)s,  2d  ;  in  plot 
2  there  is  an  estimated  net  loss  of  8Jd.  In  this 
experiment,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  mixture  in 
every  case  produced  a  larger  proportion  of  sound 
tubers,  and  in  all  but  one  case  a  better  total  yield. 
In  the  second  expeiiments  the  results  are  not  so 
decided,  as  the  proportions  of  diseased  tubers  are 
(1)  8  !1,  (2)  7  3,  (3)  11-0,  (4)  7;i.  and  (f.)— untreated 
11  2.  The  untreated  crop  produced  7  tons  12  cwt. 
96  lbs.  of  sound  tubers;  plot  1  produced  over  Di 
tons ;  and  the  others  varied  from  7  tons  4  cwt.  32  lbs" 
to  7  tons  15  cwt.  In  three  cases  (p'ots  2,  3  and  4) 
the  applicati"n  is  es'ima'ed  to  have  been  applied 
at  a  net  loss  per  acre  of  £1  ]3s.  4W  .  £1  10s.  7id., 
and  £1  10s.  10  I.  The  le-ults  are  pei'uliar,  inas- 
much as  it  is  stated  t'mt  ;'t  the  time  of  the  third 
dressing  (August  20)  the  untreated  plot  was  a 
most  marked  contrast  to  the  others,  being  quite 
black  with  the  disease,  and  hardly  a  green  leaf  to 


be  seen.  The  third  experiment  in  County  Cork 
gave  much  more  favourable  results,  for  the  un- 
treated plot  yielded  only  3  tons  7  cwt.  96  lbs  of 
sound  tubers,  with  a  disease  percentage  of  13  G, 
while  the  sound  crops  in  the  other  cases  were  ; 
(1)  9  tons  2  cwt.  16  lbs.  (2-3  diseased);  (2)  8  tons 
9  cwt.  32  lbs.  (no  disease);  (3)  7  tons  1.5  cwt.  80  lbs. 
(3  97  disease)  ;and  8  tons  7  cwt.  91!  lbs.  (1-2  disease). 
The  net  gain  per  acre  varied  from  slightly  over  £7 
to  nearly  £9  per  acre.  A  net  gain  of  £3  9s.  9d.  is 
estimated  as  the  result  of  experiment  5  (County 
Waterford,  only  one  plot  treated);  and  a  slighter 
gain,  but  still  a  gain,  attended  the  application  on 
experiment  4  (County  Cork),  experiment  6  (Water- 
ford),  and  experiment  8  (County  Fermanagh).  In 
experiments  7  and  9  (County  Fermanagh),  the  net 
gain  ranged  from  17s.  7d.  per  acre  to  £5  I9s.  OJd. 
In  experiment  7  the  untreated  plot  had  13  3  per 
cent,  of  diseased  tubers  and  a  small  crop,  while 
three  of  the  untreated  plots  were  untouched  by  the 
disease,  and  the  percentage  in  the  remaining  one 
(plot  3)  was  only  r2o;  the  crops  in  the  treated 
plots  were  much  heavier.  The  experiment  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Barnes  at  Kells  was  almost 
equally  satisfactory.  The  untreated  plot  produced 
9  tons  13  cwt.  01)  lbs.  of  sound  tubers,  and  8  3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  crop  was  diseased ;  the  sound 
tubers  in  the  treated  plots  varied  from  12  tons 
11  cwt.  28  lbs.  to  14  tons  5  cwt.,  with  a  disease 
percentage  of  0  8,  1-0,  13,  and  1-3,  and  the  esti- 
mated gain  from  the  application  is  put  at  from 
£2  Is.  Gd.  in  plot  2  to  £5  18s.  Id.  in  plot  4.  On 
the  whole  the  results  of  these  experiments,  which 
appear  to  have  been  very  carefully  carried  out,  are 
most  encouraging  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  application  of  copper  sulphate  to 
prevent  the  disease. 


to  one  or  two  of  the  strongest.  I  would  advise 
only  one  if  for  planting  out,  and  to  keep  well 
supplied  with  moisture  as  the  plants  fill  their 
pots  with  roots.  By  sowing  later  and  not  having 
the  seedlings  too  long  about,  a  stronger  growth  is 
the  result.  Where  a  quantity  of  Marrows  is  re- 
quired, I  would  advise  a  later  sowing. 

G.  Wythes. 


VEGETABLE  MARROWS  GROWN  AS  A 
SCREEN. 

Many  bare  fences  or  even  walls  may  be  turned  to 
a  profitable  account  if  some  of  the  small  kinds  of 
Marrows  are  trained  on  them.  Wlien  I  say  the 
small  kinds,  I  have  the  Custard  varieties  in  view, 
also  Pen-y-Byd,  a  splendid  addition  to  the  list  of 
Marrows.  I  have  found  Pen-y-Byd  most  serviceable 
on  account  of  its  good  quality  and  free  cropping, 
as  it  bears  a  fruit  at  every  joint.  It  should  be 
grown  by  all  who  like  this  vegetable.  As  a  screen 
the  last-named  is  very  suitable,  as  it  does  not  bear 
heavy  fruits.  The  fruits  of  this  vaiiety are  delicious 
cut  in  a  young  state.Tlie  Custard  varieties  are  equ'illy 
good.  I'rince  Albert,  a  medium-sized  fruit,  does 
well  if  the  Marrows  are  cut  in  a  young  state.  This 
is  a  good  companion  to  Peny-Byd,  as  it  bears  a 
medium-sized  green  fruit  of  good  flavour.  I  have 
grown  this  vegetable  in  all  positions  except  north. 
With  plenty  of  food  at  the  roots  in  the  way  of 
mulching  and  liquid  manure,  there  is  little  fear  of 
collapse.  Tliere  are  many  fences,  rails  or  low  walls 
a  few  feet  high  where  Marrows  would  do  well, 
little  attention  being  required  after  the  plants  cover 
their  space,  stopping  and  training  in  new  shoots 
being  a  simple  matter.  A  rustic  fence  or  lattice- 
work is  just  the  place  for  a  few  plants.  When 
Marrows  are  grown  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  requisite  stopping  an  1  support.  It  is  best 
to  stop  early  and  in  this  wav  get  fruit,  at  the  base 
of  the  lateral  growth,  and  to  continue  to  train 
or  tie  in  young  wood  to  furnish  the  later  supplies, 
as  if  left  to  form  one  shoot  or  main  growth,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  wall  or  fence  will  be  naked 
and  the  plants  fruit  sparingly.  To  cover  high 
fences,  the  cordon  system  of  training  may  be  em- 
ployed. In  raising  Marrows,  I  have  always  found 
those  plants  thrive  best  that  are  not  raised  in  too 
strong  heat.  Plants  raised  in  cold  frames  kept 
close,  when  once  above  ground  seem  to  grow  mar- 
vellously ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  careful  water- 
ing is  more  necessary,  and  none  at  all  till  the  seeds 
have  germinated.  It  is  also  important  not  to  sow 
at  too  early  a  date  if  for  exposed  positions,  as  the 
plan's  should  never  g'-t  a  check,  which  often  occurs 
if  kept  in  the  pots  too  long.  Many  good  cultivators 
allow  from  four  to  six  weeks  t  o  raise  the  plants. 
Sow  two  or  three  seeds  in  a  4i-inoh  pot  and  thin 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Preserving   garden  vegetables. — Can  any 

reader  tsll  me  how  to  put  up  Frcuuh  Bonus  in  glass 
bottl'^s  so  as  t>  lieep  their  fresh  green  colour,  as  's 
done  in  France,  and  also  how  to  preserve  Gooseberries 
as  if  fresh,  and  Pears  and  Peaches  in  bottles  so  that 
tliey  keep  their  natural  colour  ? — W.  A.  S. 

To  make  the  most  of  valuable  Potatoes 

—  Cut  up  into  small  pieces,  one  eye  in  each  piece, 
and  plant  in  shallow  boxes,  covering  with  1  inch 
of  soil.  When  up  and  well  rooted  plant  out  into 
good  loam.  An  earlier  crop  and  much  greater  in- 
crease are  ensured  in  this  way  than  by  planting 
directly  in  the  open  ground.— E.  W.  B. 

Planting-  Potatoes. — So  many  things  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  to  the  best  time 
to  plant  Potatoes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  actually  fix 
a  date  to  suit  all  circumstances  alike,  such  as  the 
condition  of  the  soil  and  the  state  of  the  sets.  It 
is,  however,  good  advice  to  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  If  the  tubers  are  nicely  furnished  with 
stubby  healthy  sprouts  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  long,  planting  should  be  delayed  fully  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  longer  than  when  the  sets  are 
not  sprouted  at  all.  If  tlie  soil  has  been  thoroughly 
well  pulverised  during  the  winter  and  spring,  an 
early  growth  is  much  facilitated  and  la'er  plant- 
ing is  desirable,  as  growth  is  so  muc'i  quicker 
under  those  conditions. — S. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


MANY  TREES  ON  SMALL  AREAS. 

In  the  first  of  Professor  Sargent's  highly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  papers  on  the  "  Forest 
Flora  of  Japan"  he  tells  us  that — ■ 

"  The  segregation  of  arborescent  species  in  Japan 
.  .  .  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  silva  of 
that  country ;  "  and  he  says  that  in  Ycso  are  "  pro- 
bably more  species  of  trees  growing  naturally  in  a 
small  area  than  in  any  other  one  place  outside 
the  tropics;"  in  support  of  which  statement  he 
gives  a  list  of  forty-six  species  and  varieties  (forty- 
three  species  and  three  varieties)  which  he  no- 
ticed "  in  ascending  a  hill  which  rises  only  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean."  To  these  he  adds 
thirteen  species  "  growing  within  five  miles  of  this 
hill,"  making  "  in  all  sixty-two  species  and  varie- 
ties, or  more  than  a  quarter  of  ali  the  trees  of  the 
empire  crowded  into  an  area  only  a  few  miles 
square." 

Unless  the  list  given  by  Professor  Sargent  is 
a  very  incomplete  one,  I  think  it  cin  be  proved 
that  at  least  one  locality  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  is  even  richer  than  Yezo  in  respect 
to  the  nutnber  of  species  of  trees  growing  in  a 
restricted  area.  In  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
United,  States  National  Museutn "  for  1882 
(vol.  v.j,  I  published  lists  of  trees  found  by  me 
growing  in  limited  areas  of  forest  in  South- 
eastern Illinois  and  South- .vestern  Indiana, 
which  I  reproduce  here,  although,  to  save  space, 
they  are  presented  in  a  different  form,  names  of 
the  species  being  omitted,  and  a  .summary  of 
the  number  of  species  and  genera  found  on  each 
tract,  with  the  size  of  the  tract,  being  substi- 
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tuted.     For  convenience,  tlie  tracts  are  desig- 
nated as  "  a  "  and  "  b." 


Lorality. 


Aici  of    No.  of  Ko.  r  f 

tract,     ganera.  species. 

a.  Wabash  C  jimty,  TlUuois,    50  acres.       24  4'5 

b.  Knox  Coun*5',  [■jdiina,     7o      „  i'J  52 

Both  these  tracts  were  absolutely  level  ground, 
the  first  varied  only  by  a  creek  which  mean- 
dered through  it,  and  the  second  bordered  by  a 
wooded  swamp  along  one  edge.  Within  half  a 
mile  of  locality  "a"  there  were  identified 
twelve  additional  species  and  five  additional 
genera  ;  while  within  three  miles  in  a  nearly 
oppcsite  direction  were  found  seventeen  addi- 
tional species  and  ti\e  additional  genera,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  seventy-five  species  and  thirty-six 
genera — against  sixty-two  species  and  thirty-two 
genera  of  the  Japanese  list— growing  on  very 
much  less  than  five  square  miles  of  territory.* 

In  locality  "  b  ''  an  enumeration  of  the  spe- 
cies of  trees  growing  on  a  separately  enclosed 
tract  of  only  twenty-two  acres  in  extent,  about 
eight  acrps  of  wliich  had  been  partially  cleared, 
showed  forty-four  species,  belonging  to  twenty- 
five  genera,  to  be  growing  there,  or  two  species 
and  more  than  one  genus  for  each  separate  acre 
of  ground.  1  am  quite  certain  that  the  two 
localities  referred  to  are  by  no  means  excep- 
tionally rich  in  the  number  of  species  for  that 
region  ;  in  fact,  I  am  sure  that  five-mile-square 
areas  might  be  selected  in  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Wabash,  which  would  prodiics  a  still 
larger  number  of  species  and  genera  :  but  it 
would  1)3  necessary  to  include  within  tlieir  limits 
a  greater  variety  of  surface — that  is,  to  inelude 
not  only  the  usual  bottom-land  forest,  but  also 
swampy  tracts,  river  banks  and  a  portion  of  the 
river  bluffs. 

Among  the  sevonty-five  species  representing 
the  silva  of  the  Southern  Illinois-Indiana  area 
described  above,  there  is  not  a  single  evergreen 
tree.  In  fact,  the  general  absence  of  evergreens, 
both  among  trees  and  shrubs,  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  these  forests  in  winter,  the  only 
woody  plants  which  preserve  their  verdure  from 
November  to  April  being  the  forest  Reed  or 
Bamboo  (Arundinaria),  the  Cross  Vine  (Big- 
nonia  capreolata),  the  Mistletoe  (Phoradendron 
flavesoens)  and  two  or  three  species  of  Smilax. 
The  almost  complete  absence  of  coniferous 
trees  is  the  next  most  conspicuous  characteris- 
tic, there  being  only  one  species,  and  that  a 
deciduous  one  (Taxodium  distichum).  —  R. 
RiDOEWAV,  in  Garden  and  Furcd. 


Staphylea  eolchioa.— This  shrub,  which  has 
been  known  for  some  years  and  attained  a  good 
deal  of  popularity  under  tbe  name  of  Staphylei  cnl- 
cbica,  has  at  Kew  the  speciiic  name  of  Regel'ana 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  fact  that  these  two  names 
are  synonymous  has,  in  the  desire  to  prevent  confusion, 
Busgested  this  note. — T. 

Azalea  mollis  and  its  hybrids  are  worthy  of 
note,  and  the  splendid  forms  of  this  type  and  A. 
sinensis  in  the  collections  of  M.  Koster  at  Boskonp 
and  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  at  Knaphill  show  that 
these  shrubs  are  the  most  brilliant  things  we  have 
amongst  Azaleas.  Each  year  the  flowers  increase 
in  breadth  and  the  colours  are  striking,  rich 
orange,  shot   usually  with   a  reddish  tinge,  each 


*  The  genera  represented  were  as  follows ;  Lirioden- 
dron,  Asimina,  Tilia  (two  species),  JEsculus,  Acer 
(three  species),  Negundo,  Gleditschia  (two  species), 
Gymnocladus,  Cercis,  PrruiuS  (two  species),  Pyrns 
(two  species),  Crata^'gus  (four  species),  Araelanchipr, 
Rhus,  Liciuidambar,  Nyara,  Cornus,  Viburnum,  Dios- 
pyros,  Fraxinus  (ti^e  sppcies),  Sassafras.  Catalpa,  Ulmus 
(three  species),  Celtis  (two  species),  Morus,  Platanus, 
Juglans  (two  species),  Carya  (seven  species),  Qnercus 
(thirteen  species),  Fagus,  Carpinus,  Ostrva,  Betula 
(two  species),  Salix  (two  species),  Populus  (three  spe- 
cies) and  Taxodium. 


bloom  of  perfect  shape,  composing  an  even,  hand- 
some head.  A  good  kind  in  full  bloom  is  a  mass 
of  colour,  bright  and  effective  for  decoration.  We 
think  greater  use  should  be  made  of  these  fine 
hybrids  in  English  gardens,  but  they  are  getting 
more  generally  grown.  The  hybrid  Anthony 
Koster,  shown  by  Slessrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Berk- 
hamsted,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  April  11,  is  a  fire  addition.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour  and  indi- 
vidually of  striking  form,  broad,  full,  showing  the 
great  improvement  that;  has  taken  place  in  this 
section  of  recent  years.  For  freedom  of  flowering, 
such  shrubs  are  unsurpassed. 

Azalea  balsaminseflora  is  well  known  by 
name,  but  it  is  not  often  grown  in  gardens,  al- 
though we  have  noticed  it  of  late  in  more  than  one 
nursery.  It  is  a  very  charming  Japanese  species, 
known  also  as  A.  rosffidora  and  A.  Rollissoni,  the 
whole  character  of  the  plant  being  remarkably  dis- 
tinct. Each  flower  is  like  that  of  a  Balsam  in 
expression,  but  much  larger,  the  petals  imbricated, 
each  forming  quite  a  little  rosette  of  a  salmon-red 
colour.  It  makes  a  good  specimen,  and  as  the 
flowers  are  very  double,  they  last  in  full  beauty 
longer  than  those  of  the  Indian  Azileas.  A  few 
blooms  in  a  bouquet  are  valuable  for  giving  finish 
and  delicacy  of  colouring  to  the  arrangement,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  greater  attention  is  not  given 
to  such  a  charming  subject.  Many  of  the  newer 
Azaleas  have  very  large,  loose  flowcs,  different  to 
those  of  such  types  as  A.  balsam  in  asflor.a,  and,  as 
with  large-flowered  Petunias  and  similar  things, 
we  do  not  care  for  such  acquisitions, 

HCsgnolia  stellata  (pink  variety). — As  shown 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society 
on  March  2S,  when  it  received  an  award  of  merit, 
this  Magnolia  bids  fair  to  be  a  really  good  thing, 
and  one  that  will  no  doubt  in  time  become  as 
popular  as  the  typical  form,  of  which  except  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  it  appears  to  be  an  exact 
counterpart.  M.  stellata  has  been  very  beautiful 
under  glass,  and  for  blooming  in  this  way  it  must 
be  assigned  a  place  among  the  best  ot  our  hardy 
shrubs.  The  fact  that  it  will  flower  freely  in  the 
shape  of  small  bushes  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
feet  high  is  greatly  in  its  favour  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. M.  stellata  is  also  known  by  the  specific 
name  of  Halleann,  and  all  that  has  been  said  in  its 
favour  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  pink- 
flowered  vaiiety. — T. 

New  hybrid   Philadelphuses.— When    the 

pretty  little  Philadelphus  microphyllus  was  intro- 
duced, it  was  soon  taken  in  hand  by  the  hybridist, 
and  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  fir^t  gave  us  the  variety 
Lemoinei,  and  later  on  Lemoicei  erectus.  From 
the  same  source  there  are  two  varieties  announce  1 
for  distribution  this  spring,  viz.:  P.  Lemoinei  Boule 
dArgent,  raisfd  from  Lemoinei,  cros-ed  with  a 
double  form  of  P.  coronarius.  The  flowers  of  this 
are  described  as  double  white  and  with  the  scent 
of  P.  microphyllus,  which  is  really  very  agreeable, 
and  quite  different  from  the  heavy  smell  of  some 
of  the  larger  ones.  The  second,  Gf  rbe  de  Neige, 
is  said  to  bear  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  P.  specie- 
.'issimus,  with  the  scent  of  those  of  P.  microphyllus. 
Whether  these  new  varieties  are  superior  to  those 
already  in  cultivation  is  yet  to  be  proved,  for  we 
have  now  a  great  number  of  varieties  all  of  which 
produce  white  blossoms. — T. 

Veitch.'s  Atnpelopsis.  — Just  now  as  the 
young  foliage  is  rapidly  expanding,  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  than  one  form  of  this  Ampelopsis  is 
very  apparent,  the  most  striking  being  that  met 
with  in  some  catalogues  under  the  varietal  name 
of  purpurea.  In  this  the  freshly  expanded  leaves 
are  of  a  rich  bronzy  tint,  and  when  associated  with 
the  common  kind,  this  feature  is  then  especially 
noticeable.  As  the  season  advances,  this  bronzy 
tint  becomes  less  pronounced,  but  in  all  stages  it 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  ohers.  Of  green-leaved 
kinds  there  appears  to  be  two  different  forms, 
firstly,  one  that  always  sets  very  closely  to  a  w:dl, 
whose  leaves  are  mostly  entire,  and  die  off  in 
the  autumn  brightly  coloured.     The  second  will, 


especially  if  in  good  soil,  push  forth  large  lobed 
leaves  on  long  stalks,  and  this  alvv'ays  seems  to  die 
off  a  dull  brown. ^T. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


MELON  GROWING  FOR  MARKET. 

A  coNsioERAnLE  number  of  Melons  reach  the 
markets  from  various  private  gardens.  Too 
often  the  fruit  sent  by  private  gardeners  is 
either  unattractive  in  appearance  or  too  ripe, 
and  for  all  such  the  fruiterers  cannot  aftbrd  to 
give  the  best  prices.  What  the  market  growers 
supply  are  fairly  large,  very  solid  fruits  of  an 
attractive  exterior  and  under  rather  than  fully 
ripe.  The  quality  may  not  be  particularly 
good,' though  those  I  have  tasted  were  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  and  in  any  case  the  first 
buyers  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  the 
taste  of  tlie  fruit.  What  they  ai-e  most  con- 
cerned about  is  the  appearance  and  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  Melons  that  come  into  their 
hands.  Any  dead  ripe  or  badly  cracked  when 
received  mu.st  be  sold  at  once,  and  at  a  sacrifice 
probably,  this  accounting  for  the  returns  that 
we  sometimes  hear  complaints  made  about. 
Market  growers  of  any  experience  rarely  make 
the  mistake  of  growing  too  many  varieties,  and 
1  fail  to  see  the  sense  of  private  gardeners 
finding  room  for  collections  when  two  or  three 
well-proved  sorts  would  give  greater  satisfac- 
tion in  every  way.  If  they  are  expected  to 
sell  a  portion  of  their  crops,  they  ought  cer- 
tainly to  study  or  "  feel  the  pulse  "  of  the  mar- 
kets, taking  care  to  grow  varieties  of  a  sliowy 
exterior  and  rather  thick  rind.  They  will  not 
err  in  growing  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Golden  Gem, 
Scarlet  Premier  and  Golden  Conqueror  or  Con- 
queror extensively,  rather  than  Eastnor  Castle, 
Longleat  Perfection  and  other  varieties  with 
either  thin  or  dull  green  skins,  however  good 
these  may  be  in  i|uality  when  cut. 

Doubtless  Melon  growing  pays  in  the  case  of 
those  wlio  are  able  to  do  them  well,  or  their 
culture  would  soon  be  dropped  ;  but  there  is 
very  little  profit  attached  to  thein  as  far  as  most 
private  gardeners  are  concerned.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  them  during  the  height  of  the  Lon- 
don season,  especially  during  Ascot  week,  but 
later  on  the  trade  is  very  slack  and  prices,  never 
high,  drop  rapidly.  Melons  have  the  advantage  of 
being  a  quick  crop,  the  seed  being  sown,  the 
plants  grown  and  destroyed  in  about  four 
mouths  or  even  in  less  time,  this  admitting  of 
Melons  being  followed  by  autumn  or  winter 
Tomatoes,  or  the  houses  can  be  devoted  to 
late  Cucumbers.  Where  possible,  a  hou.se  or 
houses  should  be  wholly  given  up  to  Melons, 
the  form  of  structure  most  favoured,  and  which 
answers  remarkably  well,  being  a  narrow  span- 
roof  with  or  without  .side  lights  running  from 
north  to  south  and  of  any  length.  This  should 
be  glazed  with  good  glass,  or  nothing  cheaper 
than  the  best  Belgian  clear  21 -oz.,  the  foliage 
being  liable  to  burn  under  anything  much 
thinner  than  that.  Supposing  the  house  is  not 
more  than  lii  feet  wide,  a  flow  hot-water  pipe 
taken  up  each  side  and  the  return  brought 
down  on  each  side  of  the  pathway  is  all  the 
heating  needed  ;  but  if  2  feet  or  more  wider, 
then  there  ought  to  be  two  flow  pipes  on 
each  side.  A  bottom-heat  pipe  is  sometimes 
added  for  each  bed,  but  this  can  very  well  be 
dispensed  with,  its  assistance  being  of  a  doubt- 
ful character.  All  further  preparation  neces- 
sary is  a  good  ridge  of  tlie  best  strong  loam 
procurable   formed    along   each  side,  and  this 
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should  be  in  position  long  enough  to  get 
warmed  through  prior  to  turning  the  Melons 
into  it  out  of  the  .'-{-inch  pots  in  which  they 
have  been  raised  singly.  About  the  middle  of 
February  and  again  early  in  March  would 
appear  to  be  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seed,  and 
the  plants  being  kept  growing  strongly  and 
rapidly,  ripe  fruit  will  be  ready  for  the  markets 
during  May  and  June.  There  is  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  somewhat  strong  or  clayey  loams 
best  suit  Melons  as  a  rule,  but  one  of  the 
grandest  crops  of  this  fruit  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  of  which  an  illustration  is  here  given,  was  ob- 
tained by  the  aid  of  soil  of  a  light  sandy  nature. 
In  this  instance  the  soil  was  cut  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  newly-broken- up  pasture  on  the  lower 
green  sand  formation,  and  contained  a  large 
admixture  of  oxide  of  iron.  No  manure  what- 
ever was  aiixed  with  it  or  applied  while  the 
Melons  were  growing.  I  ought  also  to  add 
that  the  house  containing  this  admirably  man- 
aged crop  is  100  feet  long,  12  feet  wide  and  8 
feet  high,  and  altogether  360  fruits  were  cut 
averaging  5  lbs.  in  weight,  besides  smaller 
ones.  Conqueror  was  the  only  variety  grown, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  improve  on  this 
from  a  market  grower's  point  of  view. 

Where   market  growers  differ  from  the  ma- 
jority of  private  gardeners  is  in  their  arrange- 
ment  of   the  plants,  some   disposing  them    18 
inches    apart   and    others   even   more   thickly.  I 
They  are  run  up  the  roof  quickly,  the  laterals  ' 
being    freely  and  early  thinned  out,  as  those 
reserved   have    to    cross    or    intermingle   with 
those   from    adjoining   plants,    stopping   those 
reserved  at  the  second  joint  beyond  the  fruits 
that  show,   and    eft'ecting    a    set  as  quickly  as 
possible.     Being   grown  thickly,   two  or  three 
fruits  on    each   plant  are   all  that  are  wanted 
and   as   many   as   should    be    left,    undersized 
Melons  not  selling  well  owing  probably  to  so 
many  being  sent  in  by  private  gardeners.     In 
these     large    well  -  glazed   houses     the    leaves 
formed  are  of  a  bold,  hard,  serviceable  character 
and   not    enfeebled    by    shading    or    frequent 
overhead  syringing,   a  fairly  moist  atmosphere 
being  maintained  by  means  of  damping  down 
the  beds  and  paths  occasionally  on  bright  days. 
High    night    temperatures,   or   say    not    lower 
than  05°  on  cold  clear  nights  and  70°  when  it 
is    dull    and    warmer    outside,   are     requisite, 
enough  top  air  being  given  during  bright  days 
to  prevent  the   temperature  greatly  exceeding 
80°,  closing  early  enough  to  run  the  heat  up 
another  5°  or  rather  more  for  a  time.     While 
the  fruits  are  swelling  the  plants  require  abund- 
ance of  moisture  at  the  roots,  the  watering-pot 
or  hose  being  saved  considerably  if  a  mulch  of 
strawy  manure  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
ridge  of  soil.     Liquid  manure — nitrate  of  soda 
used  at   the   rate    of    1    oz.   to    the   gallon    of 
water  answering  well — is  needed  in  some  cases, 
especially  if  a  portion  of  the  soil  has  previously 
done  similar  duty.     The  plants  are  not  allowed 
to    form    much    superfluous    growth,    and    no 
attempt  is  often  made  to  obtain  a  second  crop 
from  them  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  keep  them   about  so  long.     Uovent 
Garden  is  still  much  the  best  market  for  tine 
well-grown  Melons,  there  being  only  a  limited 
demand    for    them    in   the    largest    provincial 
towns.  W.  I.  M. 


closer  together  and  not  occupy  the  ground  any 
length  of  time.  The  best  variety  for  this  pur- 
pose is  Vicomtesse  H.de  Thury,  which  fruits  freely 
in  August  and  September  if  kept  well  supplied  with 
moisture.  I  have  also  used  La  Grosse  Sucrde  for 
the  same  purpose.  If  required  to  fruit  in  pots  in 
the  autumn  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
the  old  drainage  removed,  part  of  the  roots  and 
soil  taken  away,  repotted  firmly  in  7-inch  pots,  and 
stood  in  the  shade  for  a  short  time,  when  they 
may  be  freely  exposed  and  well  supplied  with 
moisture.  These  plants  will  give  a  heavy  crop  in 
a  cool  house  or  frame  :n  the  early  autumn,  or  they 
may  be  plut]ged  to  fruit  in  the  open  ground.  It 
planted  out  they  should  get  good  ground,  be 
mulched  with  short  litter,  and  kept  moist  in  dry 
weather  with  an  occasional  damping  overhead  in 
the  afternoon. — G.  Wythes. 


CORDON  PEARS. 


I  HAVE  nearly  200 yards'  run  of  single  cordon  Pears 
trained  to  a  wire  about  18  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  trees  were  mostly  planted  five  years  ago.  It 
has  been  and  is  still  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
behaviour  of  the  different  sorts  grown  in  this  way. 
In  making  the  selection  I  purposely  excluded  such 
small  sorts  as  Hessle  and  Winter  Nelis,  although 


year,  Doyenne  du  Cornice  produces  handsome  and 
well-flavoured  fruit.  It  is  also  a  pretty  reliable 
bearer.  Six  trees  of  Marie  Louise  were  quite 
barren  last  year,  but  previous  to  that  they  had 
behaved  much  better,  and  what  fruit  they  have 
produced  has  been  exceedingly  good.  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  noble  Pear,  and 
from  cordons  it  appears  to  be  better  than  from  a 
wall.  In  1891  the  fruit  was  very  fine,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  regular 
bearer.  Last  year  I  had  not  so  many  fruits  as 
trees.  Emilie  d'Heyst  makes  a  remarkably  prolific 
cordon,  the  fruit  being  both  large  and  handsome, 
and  in  flavour  not  surpassed  by  any  Pear  ripe  in 
the  month  of  October.  Bergamote  d'Esperen  is 
disappointing  so  far,  as  the  fruit  cracks  badly. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  well  known  as  one 
of  our  best  late  Pears  when  the  fruit  can  be  secured 
without  this  fault.  Another  year  1  intend  to  re- 
duce the  water  supply  to  the  roots,  which  I  hope 
may  alter  this  defect.  Glou  Morceau  is  not  satis- 
factory. It  does  not  appear  in  my  case  to 
take  kindly  to  the  Quince  stock.  Beurr§  d'Anjou 
is  not  so  well  known  as  many  other  sorts  I 
have  named,  and  at  present  I  cannot  say  much 
in  its  favour.  It  is  evidently  not  a  free  bearer  as 
a  young  tree.  The  most  disappointing  of  all  the 
sorts  in  my  collection  is  Beurr^  Bachelier,  for  al- 
though the  fruit  is  very  large  and  handsome  the 


Strawberries  to  fruit  in  autumn. — At  this 
date  when  the  forced  plants  are  being  cleared  they 
may  be  made  to  answer  a  useful  purpose  if  saved 
for  autumn  fruiting.  At  one  time  1  used  to  plant 
such  Strawberries  out  to  fruit  in  the  open,  but  I  do 
not  now  consider  it  advisable  to  do  this,  as  much 
better  results  can  be  secured  from  young  plants. 
There  is,  however,  no  objection  to  making  a  bed  for 
autumn   fruiting,   as  the  plants  may   be   placed 


House  of  Melons  at  the  Bromham  Fruit  Farm,  Calne,  Wilts.    From  a 
-    -    -     .     .  photoijraph  hij  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis. 


I  am  well  aware  that  in  point  of  flavour  they  are 
superior  to  many  of  the  large  varieties.  My  aim 
is  to  fir.d  out  what  are  the  best  amongst  those  that 
produce  fairly  large  and  handsome  fruit  with 
good  flavour.  All  the  trees  are  on  the  Quince 
stock,  and  for  the  most  part  the  soil  is  a  rather 
heavy  loam  about  2  feet  deep,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
gravel.  For  tecuring  good  flavour  and  a  clean 
growth  the  gravel  bottom  is  no  doubt  an  advan- 
tage, for  the  flavour  of  the  reputedly  good  sorts 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  even  in  Beurr6 
Diel  there  is  an  absence  of  that  grittiness 
so  often  present  when  it  is  grown  away  from  a 
wall.  The  dry  summer  of  1892,  however,  showed 
that  the  situation  was  too  dry  for  the  Quince  stock, 
or  rather  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  not  resorted 
to  mulching  the  ground,  and  liberally  supplying 
water  to  such  trees  as  were  carrying  any  fruit ; 
with  this  assistance  the  fruit  developed  to  a  good 
size,  and  I  think  the  examples  of  Josephine  de 
Malines  were  the  finest  and  best  flavoured  I  have 
ever  seen  or  tasted  in  the  way  of  late  Pears.  This 
variety  unfortunately  is  not  prolific  as  a  cordon. 
Durondeau  is  fairly  vigorous,  and  without  doubt 
the  most  constant  bearer  out  of  this  rather  large 
number  of  sorts.  The  fruit  is  also  lar^e  and  hand- 
some and  the  flavour  excellent.  I  regard  this 
variety  as  second  to  none  in  my  collection.  The 
next  best  as  regards  fertility  is  Princess.  This  is, 
I  believe,  a  seedling  from  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
which  it  very  much  resembles  except  in  size,  being 
much  larger,  and  I  think  of  better  quality.  When 
the   trees  are  lightly  cropped,  as  they  were  last 


flavour  is  very  inferior,  and  what  is  still  more  pro- 
voking the  flesh  is  too  soft  for  cooking.  Duchesse 
de  Bordeaux  is  a  Pear  that  one  requires  a  rather 
long  acquaintance  with  to  understand  its  cultiva- 
tion. As  it  is  not  a  vigorous  grower  on  the  Quince 
the  roots  want  well  nourishing  to  get  the  fruit  of  a 
respectable  size.  Olivier  de  Serres  and  Conseiller 
de  la  Cour  so  far  look  like  failures,  as  the  trees 
grow  so  vigorously,  that  I  cannot  get  them  to  form 
any  blossom-buds.  I,  however,  have  lifted  the 
trees,  which  1  hope  may  make  them  productive. 
It  is  generally  considered  necessary  to  lift  cor- 
don trees  the  second  year  after  planting,  but  I 
have  found  root-pruning  on  one  side  of  the  tree 
the  second  and  third  year  after  planting  to  be  a 
sufficient  check  on  the  growth,  and  no  trees  can  be 
in  a  more  promising  condition  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  as  all  but  those  to  which  I  have 
specially  referred  are  showing  blossom  buds. 

For  obtaining  a  few  choice  Pears  in  a  limited 
area  the  cordon  system  of  training  is  superior  to 
all  others,  as  the  small  space  the  trees  occupy  is 
of  the  first  importance  in  small  gardens. 

J.  C.  Clabkb. 


Our  fruit  prospects. — Plum  and  Pear  trees 
were  seldom  or  never  whiter.  But  the  drought 
is  telling  on  the  Gooseberries  on  certain  soils, 
and  the  red  spider  has  attacked  them  in  great 
force,  and  growers  are  naturally  alarmed  at 
the  earliness  as  well  as  the  force  of  the  enemy. 
Within  the  last  week  various  applications  for  ad- 
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vice  have  reached  me,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  the 
assistance  of  your  readers  in  this  matter.  Root 
and  overhead  waterings  and  sprayings  with  a  mix- 
ture of  lime,  soap,  and  sulphur  "have  been  freely 
prescribed,  and  if  anyone  linows  of  any  remedy 
more  potent  and  effective  against  early  attacks  of 
red  spider,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  hasten  to  de- 
clare it.  The  next  cloud  ahead  is  the  Black  Cur- 
rant gall  mite,  which  seems  to  be  spreading 
rapidly.  Fortunately,  it  is  readily  seen,  and  the 
infested  buds,  which  are  crammed  full  of  the 
mites  which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  grow 
into  very  prominent  knobbed  protuberances  only 
too  readily  seen  and  easily  picked  off.  As  they 
are  of  no  further  use  on  the  bush,  and  each  forms  a 
breeding  ground  for  innumerable  mites,  the  sooner 
they  can  be  picked  off  and  burned,  the  more 
hope  of  our  mastering  this  troublesome  pest.  In 
addition  to  the  picking  off  of  every  knobbed  bud, 
it  would  be  well  to  syringe  the  bushes  over  with 
a  mixture  of  soap  and  sulphur.  Black  Currants  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  almost  complete  immunity  from 
destructive  pests,  even  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar 
mostly  leaving  them  severely  alone,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  prompt  removal  of  all  the  mite-filled  buds 
with  a  few  preventive  sprayings  may  rid  us  of 
this  troublesome  pest. — D.  T.  F. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

April  25. 
The  fullest  meeting  of  the  year  thus  far,  with  the 
best  attendance  of  Fellows  and  visitors,  must  be 
the  verdict  of  this,  the  last  April  show.  With  five 
lengths  of  tabling  and  an  extension  at  the  upper 
end,  and  several  exhibits  upon  the  ground  level, 
anyone  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  hall 
will  know  that  it  was  well  filled.  One  of  the  chief 
features,  of  course,  at  this  gathering  is  the  Auricula 
Society's  annual  exhibition,  in  which  the  interest 
of  cultivators  of  this  handsome  spring  flower  is 
apparently  as  keen  as  ever,  good  competition  being 
the  rule.  Other  and  varied  forms  of  Primulacese 
were  also  exhibited  in  good  numbers.  Hardy  her- 
baceous and  alpine  plants  were  also  attractive 
features,  whilst  Daffodils  were  still  in  force  and  of 
good  quality.  Of  pot  plants,  pot  Roses  were  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  exhibits ;  never  before,  pro- 
bably, have  so  many  been  seen  at  one  show.  If 
these  had  all  been  arranged  in  one  continuous  group, 
one  side  of  the  hall  would  have  been  filled  with 
them,  allowing  for  not  quite  so  much  crowding. 
Cut  Roses  were  also  a  most  noteworthy  feature, 
several  boxes  being  staged  by  well-known  growers. 
Marechal  Niel  and  Niphetos,  particularly  the 
former,  were  strongly  represented,  other  Tea- 
scented  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  being  also  shown 
in  fine  condition.  Orchids,  although  not  quite  so 
plentiful,  were  remarkably  good  in  quality,  notably 
some  fine  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrae, 
Cattleyas  and  Masdevallias.  The  labours  of  the 
fruit  committee  were  comparatively  light,  two  of 
the  most  promising  things  shown  being  a  dish  of 
Peaches  and  another  of  Potatoes,  with  some  very 
good  forced  Strawberries.  The  lecture  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  interesting  one,  at  the  same  time  in- 
structive in  a  high  degree  as  to  the  plants  under  con- 
sideration. These  lectures  are  evidently  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  being  listened  to  with 
marked  attention,  the  lecturer  on  this  occasion 
being  a  recognised  authority  on  the  subject. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 
L^elio-Cattleya  Ascania  (Ljelia  xanthinax 
Cattleya  Triana;). — A  decided  cross,  with  marked 
characteristics  of  both  parents.  The  shading  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  is  a  straw  colour,  the  lip 
being  tipped  with  the  colour  of  C.  Trianie,  the 
tube  and  throat  of  a  clear  yellow,  richer  inside 
than  out — a,  very  pleasing  and  distinct  hybrid. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 


Masdevallia  Galbngiana.— An  extremely 
dwarf  species  of  compact  growth,  the  foliage  short, 
the  entire  plant  and  flowers  not  more  than  4 
inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are  pale-coloured, 
with  minute  rosy  spots,  the  tail-like  appendages 
several  inches  in  length.  From  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence. 

Masdevallia  Armini.— Another  small-growing 
and  most  profuse-flowering  species,  height  only 
about  6  inches.  The  flowers  are  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  foregoing,  the  colour  a  rosy 
lilac,  very  distinct.  Also  from  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 
ODONTOttLOS&UM  RoEBLiNGiANUM.  —  A  de- 
cidedly distinct-looking  Orchid  with  narrow  sepals 
and  petals,  marked  with  reJdish  brown  bars  aiid 
spots  on  a  pale,  almost  white  ground,  the  lip 
having  the  same  markings.  Oae  spike  bore  seven 
flowers.     From  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co. 

Maxillaria  Sanderiana  var.  xantho- 
GLOSSA. — This  is  a  very  superior  form,  the  blos- 
soms of  a  dark  chocolate  shade  in  the  sepals  and 
petals  two-thirds  downwards  to  the  base,  the  ex- 
tremities being  white  and  the  lip  pale  yellow.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Epidendrum  macrochilum  var.  album,  in 
which  the  lip  is  the  chief  attractive  feature,  this 
being  pure  white  and  comparatively  large.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale  bronzy  green, 
curiously  curled.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Stanhopea  A.mesiana.— a  pure  white  species 
of  the  size  and  form  of  S.  tigrina,  and  of  waxy 
texture.  The  plant  bore  two  flowers  on  the  one 
spike.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species  of  this  fine  old 
genus.     From  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co. 

Botanical  certificates  were  given  to — 

Bulbophyllum  Lobbi  var.  siamense.  —  A 
dwarf-growing  plant  with  pale  yellow,  almost  self- 
coloured  flowers.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Saccolabium  cbrinum.— Interesting  only  as  a 
curiosity ;  the  spike,  a  short  and  dense  one,  was  of 
a  yellowish  green,  none  of  the  flowers  being  really 
expanded.  From  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  sent  a  choice  group  which 
comprised  a  surprisingly  fine  form  of  Cattleya 
Mendeli,  the  plant  itself  quite  a  specimen  with 
fifteen  grand  flowers  upon  seven  spikes  ;  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  had  broad  sepals  and  petals  with 
the  lip  of  large  size  and  rich  in  its  colouring. 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  bore  two  unusually  long 
spikes.  D.  revolutum  is  a  singular  species  of  erect 
and  continuous  growth,  with  small  white  and 
greenish  flowers.  In  Cypripedium  Schrtederfe  was 
shown  another  grand  and  almost  unique  specimen 
of  this  one  of  the  finest  of  all  hybrids,  certainly 
the  finest  of  this  section ;  the  plant  bore  four  spikes 
with  eight  flowers  of  large  size,  in  colour  mainly 
a  deep  shade  of  rose,  with  lighter  markings  ;  this 
belongs  to  the  Selenipedium  group.  Cypripedium 
villosum  aureum  i-i  a  choice  form  of  rich  colour, 
the  same  being  designated  by  its  prefix.  Another 
very  fine  plant  in  this  group  was  Cattleya  Schrce- 
dera?  with  thirteen  flowers,  in  each  of  which 
the  'lip  was  beautifully  fringed  with  rich  yellow 
upon  the  inner  portion.  Masdevallia  Shuttle- 
worthi  in  two  forms  was  also  staged  (silver  Flora 
medal). 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  bad  a  small,  but  choice 
group,  embracing  two  plants  of  Oncidium  roraim- 
ense,  a  pale  yellow  species  with  faint  markings 
of  a  deeper  shade,  a  pretty  variety;  Odontoglos 
sum  triumphans,  a  superior  variety  with  broad 
petals ;  O.  selwoodense,  with  chocolate-brown 
spots  and  bars  on  pale  yellow  ground,  slender 
arching  spike ;  O.  crispum,  an  extra  fine  form 
with  large  flowers  and  few  spots,  eight 
flowers  to  the  spike;  O.  Jenningsianum,  a 
variety  that  comes  near  to  0.  Andersonianum  ; 
Cypripedium  Robinsonianum  and  C.  Goweri,  both 
fine  forms  in  the  same  way  as  C.  Lawrenceanum, 
to  which  they  are  closely  [related,  the  former 
being  the  finer  of  the  two;  Cypripedium  Roth- 
schildianum,  rich  in  colour ;  Dendrobium  macro- 
phyllum,  freely  flowered ;  Cattleya  Schroederas  and 
C.  granulosa,  the  latter   extra  fine.    Pescatorea 


Klabochorum,  seldom  seen  in  better  health  ;  Den- 
drobium densiflorum  and  D.  chrysotoxum,  Lailia 
(Brassavola)  Digbyana,  and  other  good  things  were 
shown  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  contributed  a  small 
well-flowered  group,  comprising  Odontoglossum 
Alexandras  and  O.  Andersonianum,  Cypripedium 
bellatulum  with  richly  coloured  flowers  ;  C.  volon- 
teanum,  a  distinct  and  handsome  variety,  the 
broad  sepals  tipped  with  rosy  purple  ;  C.  Mastersi- 
anum,  a  pale  brown  form  ;  and  Phalffinopsis  Lud- 
demanniana  splendens.  Messrs.  W.  C.  Lewis  and 
Co.,  Southgate,  had  Odontoglossum  Iseve  with 
straggling  spikes,  O.  Ale.xandrae,  0.  triumphans 
patens,  a  pale  form  ;  0.  citrosmum,  Oncidium  am- 
pliatum,  Lielia  purpurata,  and  others,  making  a 
pretty  little  exhibit.  Mr.  De  Barri  Crawshay, 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  had  a  few  plants  of  extra 
choice  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  (Alex- 
andra;) in  splendid  condition  ;  to  these  English 
names  were  appended  to  distinguish  them.  One 
called  Sunrise  had  large  flowers  suffused  with  pale 
rose;  another  called  Fair  Maid  is  an  almost  pure 
white  form,  but  with  the  distinctive  yellow  blotch 
in  the  lip;  another  called  Miss  Florence  Bovill  has 
deeply  coloured  flowers  with  dark  blotches  ;  these 
were  only  just  expanding.  The  finest  was  Pride 
of  Rosefield,  a  truly  grand  variety  with  large,  mas- 
sive flowers;  in  every  sense  a  superior  form,  pale 
in  colour,  but  with  very  broad  sepals  and  petals. 
A  good  variety  of  0.  Andersonianum  was  also 
shown  here.  . 

Messrs.  'Veitch  and  Sons  again  showed  their 
choice  hybrid  Lielia  Latona,  previously  certificated, 
a  very  distinct  and  choice  variety.  Mr.  Charles 
Winn,  Selly  Hill,  Birmingham,  sent  Dendrobium 
Nestor  (D.  Parishi  x  D.  superbum),  which  has 
much  of  the  character  of  the  former  parent,  the 
colour  a  purplish  rose,  evidently  a  robust  grower. 
From  Mr.Goodhart,Beckenham,  came  Cypripedium 
Wallisi,  in  which  the  inner  portion  of  the  pouch 
at  the  top  is  pure  white.  Mr.  Lutwyche,  Becken- 
ham,  sent  Cattleya  speciosissima  Goweri,  which 
has  a  near  resemblance  in  form  and  appearance  to 
C.  gigas  ;  the  plant  in  question  bore  five  flowers. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Mann,  Ravenswood,  Bexley,  showed 
Cycnoches  pentadactylon,  previously  shown  ear- 
lier in  the  year  (January  meeting)  from  the  same 
source.  Messrs.  Seeger  andTropp,  Dulwich,  showed 
a  singular  looking  Lycaste  in  L.  Poelmani,  in  which 
the  sepals  are  pale  'brown  and  the  petals  bright 
yellow,  a  curious  combination  of  colour.  Mr. 
Statter  on  this  occasion  showed  Cypripedium 
Boxalli  superbum  with  six  flowers,  in  which  the 
markings  are  darker  than  in  the  type  ;  Dendrobium 
nobile  Statterianum  with  extra  large  flowers  of 
superior  substance,  with  broad  petals  and  large 
Up,  the  colour  brighter  than  in  D.  nobile ;  Cypri- 
pedium Measuresianum  aureum,  a  pale  form,  al- 
most destitute  of  spots,  the  dorsal  sepal  small. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Wrigley,  of  Dukinfield,  Cheshire,  had 
Dendrobium  nobile  Victoriense  and  D.  nobile  albi- 
florum.  two  varieties  with  pure  white  flowers,  save 
a  dark  spot  in  the  Hp  of  each,  the  former  being 
the  better  of  the  two;  but  both  very  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  type,  also  Cattleya  citrina 
concolor,  with  pure  rich  citron-coloured  flowers  of 
waxy  substance,  and  Sophronitis  grandiflora  su- 
perba— a  good  form.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son  showed  Vanda  teres  Andersoniana,  which  is 
stated  to  be  a  more  free-floweting  variety;  the 
flowers  are  richer  in  colour ;  and  another  and 
singular-looking  Orchid  named  Diacrium  bicornu- 
turn,  with  pure  white  flowers  on  erect  spikes. 
Mr.  W.  Whiteley  sent  Odontoglossum  Whiteley- 
anum,  a  pretty  variety. 

Floral  Committee. 
First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 
StrobilAnthesDyeriaxus  (probably  an  aoan- 
thaceous  plant),  of  comparatively  dwarf,  but  free 
growth  and  branching  habit,  the  leaves  being  frotn 
4  inches  to  6  inches  in  length  and  2  inches  to  3 
inches  in  width,  the  colour  a  dark  olive-green 
around  the  edges  with  the  veins  of  a  simil.ar  shade, 
the  rest  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  bright  rosy-purple, 
much  after  the  style  of  a  Bertolonia  in  the  mark- 
ing, an  acquisition  to  dwarf  fine-foliaged  plants 
From  Messrs.  J.  'Veitch  and  Sons. 
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Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

ABtJTILON  SODVENIK  DE  BONN,  with  medium- 
sized  foliage,  dark  green  in  colour,  margined  with 
white,  dwarf  habit.  From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son. 

Azalea  Hilda  (mollis  section),  a  very  free  va- 
riety with  decided  orange  coloured  flowers  in  dark 
nnd  light  shades,  a  pleasing  and  striking  shade. 
From  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Berkhamsted. 

Azalea  Raphael  deSmet  (mollis hybrid), with 
double  flowers  in  large  trusses,  which  are  freely 
produced,  the  colour  a  pale  flesh  colour,  the  habit 
of  the  plant  dwarf  and  compact.  From  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Son. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a 
splendid  bank  of  pot  Koses  in  the  best  of  health, 
making  a  fine  display.  Of  these  the  finest  were 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Fisher  Holmes,  Victor  Ver- 
dier,  Violette  Bonyer  (fine  white).  La  France  and 
smaller  plants  of  Duke  of  Albany  (a  dwarf,  dark 
variety),  Danmark,  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Celine 
Forestier,  with  standards  of  Zenobia  (Moss),  one 
of  the  firm's  own  raising  (silver-gilt  Flora).  Mr. 
Rumsey  also  had  Roses,  comprising  a  well-arranged 
group  of  small,  medium-sized  and  standard  plants, 
the  best  of  which  were  Niphetos,  I'ldeal,  John 
Hopper,  Celine  Forestier,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  Mme. 
Hoste,  The  Queen,  &c.,  with  a  splendid  box  of  cut 
blooms  of  Niphetos  and  another  of  mixed  kinds, 
comprising  Anna  Ollivier,  The  Bride,  Sunset, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  &o.,  all  fine  blooms  (silver  Flora 
medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  sent  pot  Roses  and  alpine 
plants.  Of  the  former  there  were  several  excellent 
specimens  freely  flowered,  as  Violette  Bouyer, 
Comte  de  Paris,  Perfection  de  Jlontplaisir,  C'hes- 
hunt  Hybrid,  Magna  Ctiarta,  and  standards  of 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  and  Mme.  van  Houtte, 
Of  the  alpine  plants  note  should  be  made  of  Chei- 
ranthus  alpinus,  Iris  pumila,  azurea  and  aurea  ;  of 
Phlo.x  canadensis  and  P.  nivalis  frondosa,  Au- 
brietia  tauricola,  Myosotis  rupicola,  very  dwarf ; 
Trillium  grandiflorum.  &c.,  all  in  dwarf  pans  (silver 
Banksian).  Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  and  Co. 
had  a  miscellaneous  group  of  fine-foliaged  and 
flowering  plants,  comprising  well-coloured  Dra- 
ctena  Lindeni  and  older  kinds,  with  Palms,  Cala- 
diums,  &c.,  and  of  flowering  plants  Azaleas  and 
Orchids,  all  healthy  examples  of  their  kind  (silver 
Banksian).  Mr.  ,T.  Walker.  Thame,  had  a  grand 
lot  of  cut  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  Roses  (three 
boxes)  very  rich  in  colour,  and  some  eigh- 
teen kinds  of  cut  Geraniums  of  the  best  pot  vars. 
Mr.  Walker  also  had  Fabiana  imbricata,  a  pure 
white  Heath  like  plant,  excellent  for  pot  culture 
and  in  profuse  flower  (silver  Banksian  medal. 
Mr.  Tasker,  Middleton  Hall,  Brentwood,  sent  a 
weU-grown  lot  of  medium-sized  pot  Roses,  the 
best  lot  by  far  that  has  been  staged  from  a  private 
garden  for  many  a  long  day;  these  included  Mar- 
quise de  Castellane,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Souvenir 
de  S,  A.  Prince,  Juno,  Edouard  Morren,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Mme.  Lacharme,  &c.,  the  foliage  through- 
out very  healthy,  the  plants  wanting  a  few  days 
longer  to  be  seen  in  perfection  (silver  Banksian). 
Messrs.  J,  James  and  Son,  Farnham  Royal,  sent  a 
group  of  their  marvellous  strain  of  Calceolarias 
with  very  fine  flowers  in  self  colours  and  spotted 
forms,  the  former  being  the  most  striking,  the 
yellows  and  darks  very  fine  indeed,  the  plants 
sturdy  and  robust  with  extra  dwarf  growth  (silver 
Banksian).  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  sent  a  large 
group  of  Daffodils  and  other  spring  flowers. 
Of  the  Daffodils,  Nelsoni,  Mrs.  Backhouse,  grandis, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Pearson,  Sir  Wat  kin,  Poeticus  ornatus 
(extra  fine).  Emperor,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Mabel 
Cowan,  and  John  Nelson  were  the  finest.  Other 
things  comprised  Pa;onia  hybrida,  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  Tulips  Picotee,  Golden  Beauty,  and 
Fulgens,  three  useful  decorative  forms,  of  which 
more  should  be  seen  (silver  Banksian).  The 
Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.  had  four  baskets  of  al- 
pines  and  other  early  spring  flowers  very  prettily 
arranged  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrest  a  deal 
of  attention  from  visitors  ;  the  best  things  were 
Dracocephalum  grandiflorum,  Gentiana  acaulis, 
Haberlea  rhodopensis,  Viola  calcarata  alba,  Cypri- 
pedium   pubescens,  Phlox    divaricata,  P.   setacea 


Nelsoni,  and  Aubrietia  tauricola,  with  forms  of 
Saxifrages  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son  had  a  mixed  group,  comprising 
several  forms  of  seedling  Amaryllis,  Duke  of  Port- 
land, light  ground  with  crimson  veins  ;  Mrs.  Cut- 
ler, pale  red ;  and  Dazzle,  a  fine  large  dark  scarlet, 
being  three  of  the  be^t.  Other  things  comprised  a 
tall  plant  of  Rhododendron  Aucklandi,  R,  Purity, 
a  lovely  white  variety  with  long  tubular  flowers, 
R.  Williamsi  (previously  noted),  some  good  An- 
thuriums  (silver  Banksian).  Mr.  Frank  Cant  had 
some  splendid  cut  blooms  of  Roses,  very  fresh 
and  of  full  size,  the  best  being  Mme.  Cusin, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Puritan,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Sou- 
venir de  S.  A.  Pi  i  nee,  Caroline  Testout,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Due  de  Morny,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Mme.  Verdier,  Sir  Rowland  HUJ,  and  Mer- 
veille de  Lyon  (silver  Banksian). 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son.  Norwood,  had  a  group 
of  Gloxinias  arranged  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  mak- 
ing a  very  good  effect  as  a  whole,  F.  I{.  Barnes,  a 
pale  red  variety,  and  several  good  spotted  forms 
being  the  most  prominent  ;  with  these  was  a  box 
of  cut  blooms  (silver  Banksian).  Messrs.  E.  D. 
Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Peckham  Rye,  had  cut 
blooms  of  Narcissi  and  early  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  Of  the  former.  Emperor,  bicolor  Horsfieldi 
and  Queen  of  Spain  were  the  best.  Of  other 
things,  Saxifr.aga  Camposi,  Tiillium,  Phlox  cana- 
densis, Lithospermum  prostratum,  Gentiana  acaulis 
and  Crown  Imperials  were  all  worthy  of  note 
(bronze  Banksian).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  large 
group  of  Primula  Sieboldi  in  variety,  amongst 
which  the  type,  liuby  Queen,  violacea,  Novelty, 
Miss  N.  Barnard  and  Bruce  Findlay  were  the  finest 
forms  (bronze  Banksian).  Messrs.  Pearson  and 
Sons,  Chilwell,  had  a  very  fresh  .and  attractive 
display  of  cut  Daffodils,  which  included  such 
sorts  as  Goliath,  Agnes  Barr,  Nelsoni  major.  Sir 
Watkin,  Barri  conspicuus.  Princess  Marie,  P.  R 
Barr,  Emperor,  Mme.  de  Graafl:  (new,  pale  sulphur- 
white),  Robin  Hood,  ."\lodel  and  Magog  (bronze 
Banksian).  Mr.  Tasker  had  a  group  of  Cannas,  in- 
cluding Mme.  Crozy,  Edouard  Andr^,  Antoine 
Cbantin,  Progression  and  Louis  Thibaut ;  these 
were  much  the  finest  plants  of  this  type  of  Canna 
that  have  yet  been  exhibited  (bronze  Banksian). 
A  few  other  things  were  shown,  remarks  upon 
which  may  be  made  in  next  issue. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  some  interesting  exhibits  before  this 
committee.  Strawberries,  Peaches,  and  Melons 
being  good,  and  showing  earliness  of  the  season. 
Xd  award  of  merit  was  given  to 

Potato  Sharpbs  Victor  as  a  forcing  vaiiety. 
The  tubers  of  this  are  roundish-oval  in  shape  with 
extremely  shallow  eyes  and  beautiful  clear  skin. 
It  is  a  heavy  cropper  nnder  glass  and  of  good 
flavour,  coming  to  maturity  in  nine  weeks  from 
time  of  planting.     From  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House. 

From  the  same  source  was  contributed  a  score 
of  well-grown  Peaches,  the  vaiiety  being  Amsden 
June  the  fruit  highly  coloured  and  of  medium 
size.  This  variety  received  an  award  last  year, 
and  was  now  sent  to  show  its  earliness  over  exist- 
ing kinds.  It  stands  hard  forcing,  being  ripe 
in  eighteen  weeks  from  time  of  shutting  up  the 
house.  From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  Mr. 
Thomas  sent  six  medium-sized  fruits  of  a  seedling 
Melon,  a  cross  between  Countess  and  Royal  Ascot ; 
the  fruits  were  not  quite  at  their  best.  Mr.  Thomas 
also  sent  La  Grosse  Sucree  Strawberry,  the  fruits 
large  and  of  good  colour,  and  a  very  fine  dish  of 
Tomatoes  called  Brown's  Invincible,  large  fruits, 
somewhat  corrugated,  but  lacking  flavour.  A  new 
seedling  Melon  of  considerable  merit,  but  not  ripe, 
was  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mr. 
W.  R.  Inglis,  Craigendowre,  Reigate  Hill,  This 
the  committee  wished  to  see  again.  Very  fine 
fruits  of  the  new  Strawberries  Empress  of  India, 
Lord  Suffield,  and  Gunton  Park,  certificated  last 
year,  were  placed  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  before 
the  committee  to  show  their  value  for  forcing. 
A  new  seedling  Strawberry  named  Walker's  Early 
Prolific  was  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Munday,  gardener  to 
Mr.  W.  A.  W.  Musgrave,  Thame  Hall,  Thame, 
fine  fruits,  but  too  much  like  those  of  President  to 


merit  a  special  award.  Mr.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge, 
Esher,  contributed  a  nice  box  of  Keens'  Seedling 
and  Bicton  Pine  Strawberries,  the  latter  old  va- 
riety claiming  some  attention  on  account  of  its 
being  a  white  fruit.  A  small  collection  of  Apples 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Dean,  Titsey  Gardens, 
Limpsfield,  was  past  its  best.  Mr.  Wythes  also 
sent  Asparagus  cut  from  young  plants  in  the  open 
ground. 

There  was  a  large  audience  to  listen  to  the  lec- 
ture on  "  Alpine  Plants  "  by  Mons.  H.  Correvon,  of 
Geneva.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  read  Mons.  H.  Cor- 
revon's  notes,  and  at  the  commencement  stated  he 
did  so  at  the  desire  of  the  author,  who  was  present 
and  would  gladly  explain  any  point  required. 
Alpine  plants  in  most  instances  were  very  dwarf 
or  stunted,  often  being  elevated  over  6000  feet,  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  dense  carpets.  Many  were 
perennials,  a  few  annuals,  but  all  flower  profusely. 
Many  have  bright  colours,  owing  to  pure  air  and 
freedom  from  fungus  or  disease.  Owing  to  their 
high  altitude,  they  have  very  short  flower-stalks, 
also  le.aves.  The  close,  thick  growth  or  carpet 
forms  a  protection  from  drought,  and  their  coria- 
ceous leaves  protect  frcm  frosts.  During  sunshine, 
growth  is  very  rapid  and  the  leaves  lengthen,  but 
in  cold  we.ather  form  a  spreading  tuft.  It  will  often 
be  found  that  some  alpine  plants  which  increase 
rapidly  in  this  country  are  not  vigorous  in  their 
native  habitat.  M.  Correvon  had  seen  at  Kew 
much  finer  masses  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  than 
at  home.  Many  plants  thrive  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  a  little  just  above  freezing  point  and 
only  require  heat  in  summer  to  bring  them 
to  perfection ;  but  full  light  is  necessary,  and 
by  a  little  warmth,  far  greater  vigour  is 
secured.  In  the  Alps  it  may  be  said  spring 
scarcely  exists,  as  when  the  snows  disappear, 
summer  begins,  causing  a  verdant  growth  and 
abundant  bloom,  as  after  seven  or  eight  months 
of  sleep,  growth  is  more  rapid  than  with  plants 
always  growing.  The  spongy  soil  retains  water, 
and  this  supplies  moisture  in  the  summer. 
Alpine  plants  often  difticult  to  propagate  may  be 
raised  by  using  Sphagnum  Moss.  Choice  plants 
in  this  country  often  did  best  in  crevices  of  old 
walls  and  on  rockwork  ;  little  soil  was  required  ; 
moisture  was  obtained  from  the  stones  by  the  roots 
going  under  and  being  kept  cool.  Alpine  plants 
are  best  increased  by  seed  and  grow  more  robust 
than  by  other  methods  of  propagation,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  seedlings  often  take  as  long  as 
two  years  before  they  come  to  any  size.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame  in  spring  or 
November.  He  had  placed  pieces  of  turf  in  1  inch 
of  water  and  sown  seeds  on  them,  and  with  constant 
moisture  there  was  great  success  He  entered  a  strong 
protest  against  the  wanton  destruction  of  beautiful 
alpines,  some  of  the  rarest  having  been  almost  ex. 
terminated.  There  was  now,  he  was  glad  to  say,  a 
society  to  protect  these  gems  in  Switzerland,  also 
in  this  country,  and  by  their  agency  rare  plants 
had  been  increased.  Some  seeds  from  the  Lake  of 
Como  sent  to  Geneva  had  done  grandly,  thus  sav- 
ing the  species.  He  would  .also  invite  all  visitors 
to  assist  in  this  preservation  and  to  visit  the  gar- 
dens founded  to  preserve  such  plants,  as  much 
pleasure  would  be  experienced  in  doing  so.  The 
chairman.  Sir  J.  D.  Llewellyn,  Bt.,  said  Mons.  H. 
Correvon  had  given  them  a  great  treat  and  tho- 
roughly gone  into  the  merits  of  these  beautiful 
plants,  and  he  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  council  and 
Fellows  of  the  society. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  AND  PRIMULA 
SOCIETY. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Auriculas, 
Polyanthuses,  and  Primroses  at  this  exhibition  on 
Tuesday  showed  signs  of  staleness,  regard  being 
had  to  the  character  of  the  weather  for  seven 
weeks  past.  These  charming  flowers  are  able  to 
show  themselves  at  their  best  in  cool, moist, genial 
weather  ;  but  the  remarkable  absence  of  moisture 
in  the  air  and  in  the  soil,  with  brilliant  sunshine, 
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not  in  any  degree  tempered  by  passing  clouds  and 
accompanied  by  drying  winds,  bad  a  very  serious 
effect  upon  the  Primula  family,  and  robbed  them 
to  a  large  extent  of  freshness  and  beauty.  There 
was  plenty  of  Auriculas,  but  few  in  their  best 
dress.  The  presence  of  the  Rev.  Y.  D.  Horner's 
flowers  did  much  to  redeem  the  character  of  the 
exhibition,  but  they,  though  brought  from  so  far 
north,  betrayed  evidences  of  the  effects  of  the 
warm  weather  and  the  efforts  put  forth  to  hold 
them  over  in  presentable  condition.  The  wonder 
is  that  so  many  flowers  were  shown,  and  the 
presence  of- the  alpine  varieties— which  are  later 
in  flowering  than  the  show  types — in  such  large 
numbers  was  a  satisfactory  feature.  But  they 
also  in  many  instances  were  past  their  best. 
Never  perhaps  before  were  five  collections  of  fifty 
plants  staged  at  one  time.  They  helped  to  fill  the 
tables  it  is  true,  but  they  were  the  least  satisfac- 
tory from  the  point  of  view  of  quality. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Auriculas,  dissimilar  va- 
rieties, five  collections  were  staged.  The  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  Lowfields,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  was  placed 
first,  having  four  green  edges,  viz.,  Achilles  (Simo- 
nite).  the  edge  of  green  very  bright,  body  colour, 
paste,  and  tube  all  good  ;  Shirley  Hibberd  (Simo- 
nite),  a  variety  of  remarkably  robust  growth,  having 
flat  well  formed  pips  with  harmonious  zones  of 
colour,  the  edge  deep  green,  black  body  colour, 
good  paste  and  golden  tube,  a  variety  promising 
to  take  high  rank  if  its  character  is  maintained, 
and  which  worthily  commemorates  one  who  was  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  Auricula  Society  ;  Monarch 
(Horner),  a  fairly  good  green,  but  weak  in  the  tube; 
and  Chloe,  bright  green  edge,  dark  body  colour, 
good  tube,  but  the  paste  somewhat  thin  and 
narrow ;  grey  edges :  George  Lightbody  in  good 
condition,  and  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  with  a  good 
truss  of  eight  even-sized  pips  ;  white  edges : 
Magpie  (Horner),  a  particularly  soft  and  pleasing 
variety,  dense  white  edge,  black  body  colour,  good 
paste  and  tube ;  and  of  selfs :  Doris  (Horner), 
plum-purple,  somewhat  shaded  upon  the  petal 
edges,  which  defect  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  warmth  of  the  weather,  good  shape,  the 
paste  narrow,  which  is  a  defect  in  many  selfs,  and 
somewhat  scolloped;  a  variety  with  the  habit  of 
Mrs.  Potts ;  Dusk  (Horner),  a  very  dark  self  of  good 
shape,  a  somewhat  narrow  paste  and  good  tube  ; 
and  Charmer,  a  brjght  red  self  of  fine  shape,  and 
quite  distinct  In  colour.  Mr.  T.  E.  Kenwood, 
Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  was  second;  third,  Mr. 
J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Il'ord ;  fourth,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Sanders,  The  Gardens,  Brookham  Lodge, 
Cobham  ;  fifth,  Mr.  James  Weston,  Ravensholme, 
Balham.  There  were  five  collections  of  six  show 
Auriculas,  the  Rev.  V.  D.  Horner  being  again  first 
with  green  edge  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  grey  edge 
Grayling  (Horner),  a  large  variety  of  somewhat 
coarse  appearance,  and  Alexander  Meiklejohn ; 
white  edge  Magpie,  carrying  some  charming  pips, 
and  Rachel;  self  Mrs.  Potts;  second,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Henwood  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders;  fourth,  Mr. 
J.  Douglas.  There  were  three  collections  of  four 
show  Auriculas.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  The  Links, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  was  first  with  green  edge  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  grey  edge  George  Lightbody, 
white  edge  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and  self  Mrs.  Potts  ; 
second,  Mr.  Leonard  Brown,  Seven  Arches.  Brent- 
wood ;  and  third,  Mr.  Patterson,  Ashbourne, 
Sunderland,  with  among  others  a  bright-looking 
green  edge  named  John  Garrett.  There  were  four 
lots  of  two  Auriculas,  Mr.  L.  Brown  being  first 
with  grey  edge  Rachel,  and  white  edge  Mrs.  Dod- 
well ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Smith  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Phillips, 
Reading;  fourth,  Mr.  Patterson,  Decidedly  the  best 
collection  of  fifty  Auriculas  came  from  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  who  had  a  few 
show  varieties,  such  as  green  edge  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  ;  grey  edge,  Sir  J.  Jloore,  William  Brock- 
bank,  and  A.  Meiklejohn  ;  white  edge,  Mrs.  Dod- 
well and  Ganymede ;  self,  Mrs.  Potts ;  and  such 
fine  alpines  as  Grace  Darling,  Charles  Phillips, 
Mrs.  H.  Turner,  Winnifred,  a  charming  white- 
centred  flower ;  International,  Edith  Wynne, 
Mabel,  Jeannette,  and  some  unnamed  seedlings  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  who  had  mostly  over- 
blown show  varieties  and  a  few  alpines  ;  third,  Mr. 


W.  L.  Walker,  Dunolle,  Heading ;  fourth,  Mr.  C. 
Phillips,  Reading.  For  twelve  fancy  Auriculas,  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  was  first,  having  varieties  of  a  showy  cha- 
racter, but  nondescript  in  regard  to  classification  ; 
and  second,  Mr.  J.  Weston,  Ravensholme,  Balham, 
with  poor  subjects.  Alpine  Auriculas,  as  before  men- 
tionf  d,  were  very  numerous,  though  in  many  in- 
stances too  far  gone  ;  but  enough  was  seen  to  show 
the  marked  advance  being  made  with  new  varieties, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  white-centred  flowers 
which  came  from  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough.  The 
best  twelve  were  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  had  of 
gold  centres,  F.  Knighton,  very  fine  ;  Dash,  Charles 
Turner,  very  bright,  and  Hotspur  ;  creim  and  white 
centres,  Mrs.  H.  Turner,  Roland,  Winnifred,  Pa- 
tience (very  good  indeed),  Countess,  Hubert  and 
seedlings  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Reading,  with 
promising  seedlings  of  his  own  raising  ;  third,  Mr, 
J.  Douglas  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker.  With  six 
alpine.s.  of  which  there  were  several  collections, 
Mr.  C.  Phillips  was  first,  with  Saturn,  Mrs.  Martin, 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Blandy,  Baroness  liurdett  Coutts,  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Palmer  and  Mrs.  F,  Barrett ;  second,  Mr.  C. 
Turner;  third,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  with  good  showy 
varieties  having  large  heads  of  bloom,  but  stale. 
For  four  alpines,  there  was  but  one  exhibitor — Mr. 
Patterson,  Sunderland,  who  was  placed  first  with 
King  of  the  Belgians,  Diadem,  Mrs.  Dodwell  and 
Philip  Frost.  The  gold-laced  section  of  Polyan- 
thuses was  poor,  the  weather  having  proved  too 
hot  and  dry.  Mr.  J.  Weston  had  the  best  six, 
staging  Napoleon,  John  Bright,  Lancashire  Hero, 
Cheshfre  Favourite,  George  IV.  and  Lancer ;  second, 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  with  seed- 
lings. With  three  varieties,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  was 
first,  having  Napoleon,  John  Bright  and  William 
IV. 

With  twelve  plants  of  fancy  Polyanthuses  Mr. 
J,  Douglas  was  first  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  second,  their 
plants  showing  tr.aces  of  the  effects  of  the  hot, 
dry  weather.  In  the  class  for  Primroses  Mr. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Dean  were  first  and  second,  Mr. 
Douglas  staging  some  bright  specimens,  having 
regard  to  the  weather.  The  class  for  double  Prim- 
roses did  not  bring  a  single  competitor.  In  the 
class  for  a  basket  of  Primrose  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  Mr.  Douglas  was  placed  first  with  a  basket 
of  Polyanthuses,  this  being  the  first  time  that  other 
than  true  Primroses  were  suffered  to  be  shown, 
and  as  a  distinct  line  is  drawn  in  the  schedule  be- 
tween Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  it  should  have 
been  observed  in  this  class.  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  second 
with  a  basket  of  true  Primroses. 

The  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Company,  Guildford, 
were  the  only  exhibitors  of  twelve  species  of  Pri- 
mulas, and  it  must  be  admitted  they  were  some- 
what poor.  They  included  Poissoni,  japonica  alba, 
farinosa,  Auricula-Balbisi  (?),  floribunda,  sibirica, 
bellunensis,  intermedia,  Murettiana,  rosea,  ciliata, 
and  marginata.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  with  a 
collection  of  six  species,  having  P.  Sieboldi, 
laciniata,  japonica,  luteola,  verticiUata,  inter- 
media, and  obconica,  all  in  good  character. 
The  only  group  of  any  species  or  varieties  of 
Primulas  in  a  box  or  basket  to  occupy  a  space  of 
12  superficial  feet  came  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  an 
excellent  arrangement  in  stone  and  JIoss,  and  com- 
prised varieties  of  P.  japonica  and  Sieboldi,  with 
verticiUata,  obconica,  floribunda.  Auricula  and 
varieties  of  alpine  Auriculas  of  a  showy  character. 
The  premier  Auricula  was  the  green  edge  Shirley 
Hibberd,  shown  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  and  in 
addition  it  was  awarded  Mr.  W.  Smith's  special 
prize  for  the  best  seedling  green  edged  Auricula. 
Seedling  Auriculas.— A  first  prize  was  awarded  in 
the  self  class  to  Engineer  (Sander)  from  Mr,  A.  J. 
Sanders,  a  dark  self  in  the  way  of  Black  Bess  with 
a  broad  paste  and  good  tube,  decidedly  of  a  pro- 
mising character.  Of  new  alpine.",  gold  centres, 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  placed  first  with  F,  Knighton, 
the  black  ground  edged  with  deep  salmon,  and 
second  with  Dora,  of  much  the  sau  -5  character,  but 
paler  on  the  edge.  White  centres:  Mr.  C.  Turner 
was  first  with  Winnifred,  dark  ground  with  an  edge 
of  lilac-mauve,  a  very  good  variety.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Walker  was  second  with  a  seedling  in  the  way 
of  Winnifred,  not  so  good,  and  with  a  creamy 
centre. 
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One  could  form  some  idea  of  what  this  exhibi- 
tion might  be  like  from  the  display  of  the  pre- 
vious day  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  but  a  quantity  of  fresh  exhibits 
was  forthcoming,  whilst  Orchids  and  Auriculas 
were  not  so  numerous.  The  fresh  attractions 
were  chiefly  the  e-xhibit  of  early  flowering  and 
fine-foliaged  plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  pot  Roses  by  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  and  Son,  with  Paionies  in  pots  from  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware.  Some  very  good  produce  was  staged 
in  the  competing  classes,  but  the  competition  was 
not  keen  on  the  whole.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  this  was  decidedly  the  best  spring  show  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  these  gardens  during  April. 
Certainly  we  have  ourselves  never  before  had  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting  such  afineandcomprehens-ive 
display.  Forsixlndiin  Azaleas  in  the  amateurs' class 
Mr.  Scott,  The  Holme,  Regent's  Park.wasaverygood 
first,  the  plants  of  medium  size,  the  be.'t  being 
Charmer,  Bernard  Andreas  alba,  and  a  promising 
seedling  white,  with  occasionally  a  flaked  flower  ; 
Mr.  Eason,  Hope  Cott.age,  Highgate,  a  fairly  good 
second,  with  larger  plants  not  so  well  flowered.  In 
the  corresponding  class  for  nurserymen  there  was 
only  one  exhibit,  that  being  of  no  special  merit. 
For  twelve  pots  of  .Spirfea  japonica,  Mr.  Scott  was 
first  with  large  plants,  freely  flowered,  of  the  old 
variety,  and  Mr.  Morle,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G., 
second  with  smaller  plants  of  S.  j.  multiflora  com- 
p.acta,  more  dense  in  the  spike,  but  hardly  so 
pretty.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  easily  first  for 
six  pot  Roses,  showing  in  their  usual  style,  Celine 
Forestier  and  Violette  Bouyer  beimj  the  two  best, 
the  latter  extra  fine,  Mr.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross, 
taking  second  prize  with  smaller  plants.  Mr.  Scott 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Clivias,  showing  large 
specimens  of  the  old  variety  very  freely  flowered, 
he  being  in  the  same  position  with  twelve  Diely- 
tra  spectabilis.  pale  in  colour.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  were  alone  in  the  class  of  Amaryllis  with 
twelve  excellent  examples,  making  a  fine  display. 
Enchantress,  a  robust  light  variety,  and  Cle.mthus, 
a  bright  orange-scarlet,  being  the  finest.  The  same 
firm  were  first  for  a  collection  of  alpines,  showing 
several  fine  masses  of  flowers,  amongst  which 
Phlox  stellaria  var.  G.  F.  Wilson,  P.  canadensis,  P. 
amoena,  P.  Nelsoni,  P.  frondosa,  P.  setacea,  and 
P.  atropurpurea  were  in  first-class  condition  ;  Gen- 
tiana  .acaulis,  Cheiranthus  alpinus,  Bellidiastrum 
Michelli  (with  Daisy-like  flowers),  and  Anemone 
sylvestris.  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery 
Co.  were  second  in  this  class  with  a  most  effectively 
arranged  group,  more  attractive  certainly  than  the 
first  prize  collection,  amongst  which  the  mossy 
Saxifrages  were  conspicuous,  other  good  things 
being  Phlox  divaricata,  pale  lavender-blue ;  Aii- 
drosace  coronopifolia,  Dracocephalum  grandi- 
florum,  Adonis  pyrenaica,  TrolUus  napellifolius, 
Androsace  sarmentosa,  &c.,  all  tastefully  set  up. 
For  twelve  tuberous  Begonias,  Mr.  Thos.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  was  first,  being  the  only  exhibitor, 
but  who  showed  surprisingly  well  for  so  early 
in  the  season ;  the  finest  of  these  were  Begonia  Sun- 
set, a  single  variety,  with  large  flowers  of  a  bright 
orange-scarlet  shade,  and  Bexley  White,  a  pure  col- 
our, with  large  flowers  (single).  Of  the  doubles 
the  finest  were  Princess  May.  white,  with  pale 
primrose  centre,  and  Picotee,  large,  with  distinct 
Picotee-like  edging ;  these  were  a  dozen  of  remark- 
ably well-grown  plants.  From  the  same  source 
came  a  fine  collection  of  Primula  Sieboldi  in  the 
best  varieties,  being  the  only  competing  exhibit, 
but  worthily  taking  the  first  prize,  .Vdmiration, 
Ware's  White  and  Magenta  Queen,  with  the  type, 
being  the  finest  varieties.  The  only  exhibit  of 
Cinerarias  was  that  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  who  had 
large  showy  plants  freely  flowered  and  in  good 
condition.  Mignonette  was  best  shown  by  Mr. 
Morle,  who  had  Machet  in  very  fine  condition,  the 
trusses  large,  the  plants  dwarf  and  sturdy.  The 
best  twelve  show  Auriculas  were  those  from  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  varieties  similar  to  those  exhibited  the 
previous  day  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting,  Mr.  Sanders, 
Bookham   Lodge,   Cobham,  being  a  good  second. 
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Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  won  easily  with  twelve 
alpine  varieties,  Winnifred  and  Charles  Turner  being 
two  of  the  finest  of  these  ;  Mr.  Walker,  Dunollie, 
Reading,  came  in  a  gooil  second.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  Polyanthuses,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  with  large  plants  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion. Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  h.ad  the  only  competing  ex- 
hibit of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  but  these  were 
in  first-rate  condition,  the  finest  being  Doronicum 
plantagineum  escelsum,  Spiraja  japonicamultiflora 
oompacta,  S.  astilboides,  S.  palmata,  Silene  vir- 
ginica  (bright  scarlet),  Trollius  enropa;us  (extra 
good),  Polemonium  repens.  Iris  pumila  ccerulea,  I. 
missouriensis.  Primula  Sieboldi  in  variety  and  other 
good  things,  making  a  splendid  display  and  easily 
taking  the  first  prize. 

Of  miscellaneous  exhibits  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  first-rate  things  and  diversified  in 
character.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  a 
magnificent  group  of  forcei  shrubs  and  hardy 
foliage  plants,  comprising  many  most  useful  and 
valuable  decorative  plants.  Spirrea  astilboides 
in  baskets  was  in  grand  condition ;  so  were 
Montan  Paeonies  and  Azalea  mollis,  of  which 
Anthony  Koster,  a  rich  self  coloured  bright  yellow 
of  great  freedom,  was  one  of  the  finest ;  this 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  its  way  that  has 
been  shown  for  a  long  time.  Of  the  double 
kinds,  Phidias,  a  straw-coloured  variety,  compact 
in  growth,  and  very  free,  and  Le  Titien,  slightly 
darker,  were  two  of  the  finest ;  Ribera,  another 
semi-doubie,  a  soft  blush,  being  a  good  variety 
of  this  race.  Two  noteworthy  novelties  were 
standards  of  Genista  anxantica  (yellow)  and  G. 
puECox  (cream  colour),  both  having  dense,  compact 
heads  full  of  flower.  Of  the  fine-foliaged  plants, 
the  Japanese  Maples  were  conspicuous,  embrac- 
ing all  the  finest  kinds,  as  A.  palmatum,  septem- 
lobum.  elegans  purpureum,  palmatum  dissectum, 
and  others  with  dark  foliage,  whilst  of  those  with 
green  leaves  there  were  A.  japonicum  Parsonsi 
and  A.  palmatum  flavescens.  Cut  blooms  of 
Wistaria  sinensis  alba  in  long  racemes  were  also 
included  (large  silver  medal). 

Of  new  plants  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  in- 
cluded with  the  above  some  plants  of  the  rapidly 
improving  race  of  hybrid  Streptocarpi  in  great 
diversity  of  colour,  and  of  Orchids  two  fine  hybrids 
in  La3lia  Latona  and  Lajlio  Cattleya  Ascania, 
Rhododendron  Lord  AVolsele.v,  a  fine  hybrid,  bear- 
ing an  immense  truss  of  orange  coloured  flowers; 
Vriesia  Morreni,  a  dwarf  variety ;  and  Strobilan- 
Ihus  Dyerianus,  previously  noted.  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son  staged  a  grand  group  of  pot 
Roses  (silver  medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  staged  a  group  of 
Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  in  profuse  flower 
(silver  mfdal).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  showed 
a  miscellaneous  group  of  Orchids,  including 
a  good  plant  of  Vanda  tricolor,  Olivias,  dwarf 
Cannas,  Ericas,  Anthuriums,  new  Caladiums, 
and  other  plants ;  also  a  plant  of  Fuchsia  tri- 
phylla,  a  seldom  seen  species  (silver  medal). 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons  showed  a  very  pleasing 
and  attractive  group  of  Orchids,  including  Cymbi- 
dium  Lowianum,  Ericas  in  season,  as  ventricosa 
varieties,  with  early  Pelargoniums  and  other  ser- 
viceable decorative  plants  (silver  medal).  Mr. 
Tasker,  Middleton  Hall,  Brentwood,  staged  a  large 
group  of  pot  Roses  and  Cannas,  as  shown  the  pre- 
vious day  at  the  R.HS.  meeting,  the  Cannas  and 
Roses  together  making  a  very  effective  group,  the 
former  having  carried  well  (silver  medal).  Mr. 
Rumsey  staged  in  the  conservatory  a  group  of  pot 
Roses,  which  made  a  very  pleasing  exhibit  ;  being 
arranged  on  the  ground  they  were  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  cut  blooms  were  also  included,  Niphe- 
tos  being  extra  fire  (silver  medal).  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware  had  a  miscellaneous  group  of  tuberous  Be- 
gonias, including  some  beautiful  varieties,  of  which 
Lord  Byron,  bright  reddish  scarlet  with  white 
centre  ;  Miss  Jeannie  Tell,  rather  small,  but  of  fine 
form,  deep  scarlet ;  Regina,  Citrina,  and  several 
other  good  kinds  with  extra  large  showy  flowers 
(silver  medal).  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  in  addition 
to  their  class  exhibit  of  Roses  in  pots,  had  others 
also,  both  bushes  and  standards,  all  in  good 
flowering  condition  (small  silver  medal).     Messrs. 


James  and  Son  had  a  group  of  their  finely-grown 
herbaceous  Calceolarias,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  R.H.S.  report  (small  silver  medal). 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  very  pleasing  and  showy 
exhibit  of  Peonies  in  pots,  which  caused  a  large 
amount  of  interest ;  these  were  flanked  with  dwarf 
Azalea  mollis  (small  silver  medal).  Mr.  Douglas 
had  an  extensive  miscellaneous  exhibit  of  alpine 
and  show  Auriculas  with  Primroses,  species  and 
varieties  (small  silver  medal).  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son  showed  Daffodils  extensively  in  the  best 
kinds,  with  other  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  the 
former  being  in  large  variety  and  fresh  condition. 
Another  exhibit  by  the  same  firm  of  late  Tulips 
was  of  unusual  excellence.  A  small  group  of  al- 
pine plants  came  from  the  same  source.  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner  staged  a  number  of  Auriculas  in  the  best 
varieties  of  each  section,  which,  for  the  season, 
were  in  capital  condition  (large  bronze  medal). 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  showed  a  fine  lot  of  Marl- 
chal  Niel  and  other  Roses,  with  cut  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums in  good  variety  (large  bronze  medal). 
Other  exhibits  comprised  baskets  of  Azalea  mollis, 
single  and  double  of  the  best  kinds,  and  Kosa 
Polyantha  The  Pet,  a  charming  white  variety.  Mr. 
Pike,  Park  Road,  Acton,  showed  his  fine  Tree  Car- 
nation I'riah  Pike,  a  dark  variety  of  great 
promise  and  delicious  old  clove  perfume ;  the 
colour  is  a  shade  or  two  darker  than  in  the  old 
Clove.  Mr.  Knowles,  Woking,  exhibited  a  group 
of  Daphne  cneorum,  and  what  was  stated  to  be  an 
improved  form  of  the  same.  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Sons  showed  a  few  things,  including  Le«chenaultia 
biloba  major  and  a  new  variegated  Abutilon,  which 
was  suffering  from  some  cause  that  prejudiced  its 
appearance. 

A  full  prize  list  appears  in  our  advertisement 
columns. 


ROYAL  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 
The  annual  dinner,  as  already  announced,  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  last  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  MP. 
The  dinner  was  well  attended  by  all  the  leading 
supporters  of  the  institution.  The  chairman,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  immediate  business  of  the 
evening,  proposed  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  alluding 
to  the  fact  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  having 
become  the  patroness  of  the  institution.  The 
toast  of  "  The  Prosperity  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund"  was  proposed  by  the  chairman  and 
advocated  in  a  most  earnest  and  practical  manner, 
clearly  setting  forth  the  benefits  of  the  institution 
to  the  orphan  children  of  gardeners,  showing  the 
claims  it  has  upon  all  interested  in  the  pursuit  of 
horticulture  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
hon.  chairman  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
fession of  a  gardener  having  its  peculiar  risks 
to  health  and  the  need  of  increased  support 
for  the  orphan  children  of  gardeners  who 
may  have  been  cut  off  in  their  prime  before 
having  had  time  to  lay  by  a  provision  for  their 
families.  He  strongly  urged  the  increased  sub- 
scriptions of  small  amounts  towards  the  perma- 
nent building  up  of  the  funds.  The  toast  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Sir  J.  D.  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  who,  as 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  was  in  a 
position  to  strongly  support  the  chairman  in  his 
practical  remarks.  He  alluded  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  institution  since  its  birth  in  jubilee 
year  (1887)  ;  also  to  the  continued  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  who  had  been  placed  upon  the 
funds  of  the  charity  year  by  year  since  its  com- 
mencement. He  also  drew  the  attention  of  the 
company  to  the  munificent  donation  of  £500  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veitch  in  commemoration  of  their 
silver  wedding.  He  stated  that  the  institution 
had  now  the  sum  of  £6570  invested,  a  sum  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
benefits  of  the  charity — a  fact  that  is  worth  the 
notice  of  the  gardeners  throughout  the  country, 
and  worthy  of  their  increased  support. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt.,  proposed  the  popular 
toa:.t  of  "Gardeners  and  Gardening,"  and  in  his  re- 
marks acknowledged  the  indebtedness  of  the  com- 
munity to  gardeners  in  their  professional  calling. 
He  contrasted  most  favourably  the  abilities  of  the 


British  gardener  with  that  of  others  employed  in 

the  profession  abroad.  Mr.  N.  Sherwood,  who 
replied  in  suitable  terms,  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
gentlemen  should,  where  they  were  so  charitably 
disposed,  be  solicited  to  support  the  charity  in  the 
further  interests  of  the  orphans  by  contributing 
annually  to  their  education,  prefacing  his  remarks 
in  a  practical  manner  by  offering  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  an  orphan  who,  under  most  distress- 
ing circumstances,  had  been  bereft  of  parental 
support.  The  health  of  the  chairman  and  thanks 
for  his  efficient  services  during  the  evening  were 
proposed  by  Dr.  Walker  and  suitably  responded  to 
afterwards.  The  health  of  the  visitors  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  R.  Dean  and  responded  to  by  Messrs. 
Arnold  White  and  J.  CoUinridge. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  chief  amounts 
promised  during  the  evening  and  announced  by  the 
secretary,  viz.,  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  £100;  the 
chairman,  £50 ;  Messrs.  de  Rothschild,  £25 ;  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence.  £10  10s. ;  H.  J.  Veitch,  £10  10s.; 
Mr.  Monro,  £11  14s.;  Mr.  Dean,  £10  10s.;  Mr. 
Wimsett,  £10  10s.;  J.  Wills,  £10  10s.;  Mrs.  WiUs, 
£5  5s.;  F.  Sander,  £18  18s.;  Mrs.  Manning,  £5  5s.; 
Thames  Bank  Iron  Company,  £!)  9s.;  A.  W.  G. 
Week-:,  £8  is.,  the  entire  proceeds  amounting  to 
upwards  of  £550. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — The  past 
week  has  been  by  far  the  hottest  we  have  yet  had 
this  year.  On  four  days  the  temperature  in  shade 
has  exceeded  77°,  while  on  no  night  did  the  ex- 
posed thermometer  show  more  than  5°  of  frost. 
The  day  temperatures  have  been  higher  than  those 
.in  an  ordinary  July.  In  fact,  in  only  one  of  the 
last  eight  years  has  the  weather  during  the  day- 
time in  July  been  as  hot,  taking  the  month  as  a 
whole,  and  that  was  in  the  Jubilee  year.  On 
Monday  last  the  difference  between  the  lowest 
reading  at  night  and  the  highest  during  the  day 
amounted  to  as  much  as  40°,  and  this  in  a  ther- 
mometer screen  4  feet  above  the  ground.  Daring 
the  last  fortnight  the  temperature  of  the  ground 
at  1  foot  deep  has  risen  about  10°,  the  lowest  tem- 
perature at  night  being  as  a  rule  about  3°  lower 
than  that  recorded  during  the  daytime.  Last 
evening  (Tuesday)  the  temperature  at  this  depth 
rose  for  the  first  time  this  year  to  G0°.  The 
drought  still  continues.  Indeed,  not  a  drop  of 
water  has  come  through  the  2},  feet  of  soil  in 
either  of  my  percolation  gauges  for  nearly  a 
month.  On  Tuesday  the  air  was  very  exceptionally 
dry,  the  difference  between  the  readings  of  a  dry 
bulb  thermometer  and  that  of  one  with  its  bulb 
kept  constantly  moist  during  the  afternoon  ex- 
ceeding 20°.  On  five  days  out  of  the  seven  the 
record  of  bright  sunshine  has  varied  between  ten 
and  twelve  hours.  A  Lilac  tree  in  my  garden  came 
fir,-t  into  flower  on  Friday,  or  twenty-five  days 
earlier  than  its  average  date  of  flowering  in  the 
previous  seven  years. — E.  ^1 ,  Bfvlylta unfed. 


"Th3  Gapdsa  "  Monthly  Parts  -This  journal  it  pub- 
lished in  neatly  bound  Mon'Mj  Parts.  In  this  form  th'. 
coloured  platei  are  b2st  preserved,  arti  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issuz  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6i.  ;  post  free,  Is.  9i.  Complete  set  of  volumis  of  The 
Garden /rom  its  commenzement  to  eni  oj  lSo2,  forty-tiro  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12j. 

"Gapdonlng  niustpatail"  Monthly  Parts.  —  tAm 
journM  is  pu'jlishei  in  neiily  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  vhich 
form  it  is  most  sv-itable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.;postfree,  8d. 

"Farm  ana  Home"  Monthly  Pa.7ls.— This  journal  U 
published  in  mitly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  Khiehform  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yiarli/ 
volumet.     Price  bd.\  post  free,  a. 

"Hardy  Flowers."— Sivi"?  descriptions  of  upwards oi 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  moot  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dec.  Fifth  and  Popular 
Sdition,  \s.',  post  free,  Is.  8d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  \S93.-Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  oj  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Oardens  and  Covntrii  Seats  (containing  over  9000J  have 
been  very  carefully  and  f.rt.tnively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  evrr  published.     Price  !s. ;  iy  post.  Is.  Sd. 

All  of  our  readers  icho  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening known.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  oj  those  far  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  distribution,  free,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Company,  la  Belle  Sauvag',  ludgate  UM   3. 0 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ;  but 

The  ^rt  itself  is  Kx'njRR."—Shakesptare. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


FREE  GROWTH  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

One  of  the  principal  hindrances  to  Peach 
and  Nectarine  culture  under  glass  is  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  head  room  allowed 
to  the  trees.  In  some  instances  this  is  the  fault 
of  the  cultivator,  who  tries  to  fruit  four  trees 
successfully  where  two  would  be  quite  as  many 
as  there  is  good  room  for.  More  often  than 
not,  however,  it  is  the  house  or  else  the  interior 
arrangement  that  is  to  blame.  Low  walls, 
short  roofs,  and  small  trellises  are  all  more  or 
less  faulty,  and  sources  of  much  labour  and 
worry  to  those  who  have  to  contend  with  them. 
If  the  trees  can  only  be  allowed  to  have  their 
head  they  will  not  exactly  run  away,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  form  wood  of  the  moat  productive 
description,  and  soon  cover  a  surprisingly  large 
area  of  trellis  or  wall  space.  Where,  however, 
the  trees  have  perforce  to  be  much  restricted 
they  grow  too  rankly,  e.specially  if  the  border 
is  new  and  moderately  strong,  this  necessitating 
freouent  partial  lifting  and  root-pruning  before 
thf  y  can  be  got  to  bear  fruit  satisfactorily.  It 
is  these  much-checked  trees  that  are  the  most 
addicted  to  shedding  their  buds  prematurely, 
and  instances  have  come  under  my  notice  where 
young  trees  have  been  partially  lifted  three 
times  before  they  could  be  made  to  produce 
growth  that  would  crop  freely.  It  is  a  curious 
state  of  affairs  when  red  spider  is  considered 
a  good  friend  to  a  Peach  grower,  yet  there 
are  men  who  assert,  with  some  reason  too,  that 
a  bad  attack  of  this  little  pest  is  the  precursor 
of  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  vigorous  young  trees.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood a  number  of  fairly  large  and  previously 
very  clean,  healthy  trees  were  last  summer,  for 
the  first  time,  badly  overrun  by  red  spider,  and 
this  season,  for  the  first  time,  they  are  bearing 
grand  crops  of  fruit.  The  red  spider  apparently 
has  done  more  for  the  owner  than  repeated 
root  prunings. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  in  these  pages 
that  much  restricted  trees,  in  addition  to  being 
the  last  to  arrive  at  a  profitable  state,  are  not 
unfrequently  the  first  to  wear  out.  Even  if 
this  is  only  an  imaginary  point,  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  large  trees,  espe- 
cially if  the  surplus  fruit  is  marketed.  Much 
restricted  trees,  however  well  they  may  be 
cropped,  rarely  command  the  admiration  of  ex- 
perienced fruit  growers  ;  whereas  those  who 
succeed  in  growing  extra  fine  specimens  have 
just  cause  to  be  very  proud  of  them.  I  have 
more  than  once  drawn  attention  to  fine  specimen 
trees  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  now  add  those  to  be  seen  at  Canford 
Manor,  Wimborue,  to  the  list.  The  whole  of  a 
roof  36  feet  by  14  feet  has  been  closely 
covered  by  two  trees  in  about  four  seasons, 
and  they  would  have  spread  much  further  had 
there  been  room.  They  are  standards  with 
grand  healthy-looking  stems,  and  were  planted 
straight  from  a  nursery.  A  tree  of  Royal 
George  is  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to 
be,  the  branches  being  remarkably  well  balanced, 
straight  and  cleanly  grown,  and  it  is  bearing  an 


enormous  crop.  Mr.  Crasp,  the  gardener  at  Can- 
fiird,  now  regrets  not  having  given  the  whole  of 
thi^  house  up  to  this  tree,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  capability  to  cover  the  entire  roof 
very  quickly  and  well.  The  other  tree  is  of  the 
variety  Raymakers,  a  Peach  not  much  grown 
in  this  country,  but  said  to  be  very  popular  in 
Belgium.  Mr.  Crasp  considers  it  a  handsome 
and  in  all  other  respects  very  superior  variety. 
In  order  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
covering  a  large  roof  area  rapidly,  a  tree  of 
Hales'  Early  Peach  has  been  planted  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  house  partly 
built  against  an  east  wall  and  partly  against 
a  south  wall,  and  this  promises  to  be  a 
magnificent  specimen.  There  is  no  gross- 
ness  about  it,  but  the  young  wood  is  long,  of 
medium  thickness,  and  perfectly  straight,  while 
the  crop  the  tree  is  carrying  is  more  than 
enough  to  steady  it.  Grape  Vines  are  planted 
on  each  side  of  this  tree,  these  being  heavily 
cropped  with  a  view  to  cutting  them  out 
as  the  Peaoh  tree  requires  more  room.  Mr. 
J.  Simpson,  the  pioneer  of  the  extension 
system  of  training,  would,  I  feel  certain,  be 
well  repaid  for  a  journey  to  Canford  either  dur- 
ing this  or  next  season. 

The  one  great  objection  to  the  growth  of  extra 
fine  trees  is  the  fact  that  these  do  not  always 
afford  a  sufficiently  long  succession  of  fruit,  gluts 
being  undesirable  and  very  difficult  to  prevent. 
Planting  more  trees  in  greater  variety  is  the 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  restriction  should  be  unduly  practised  dur- 
ing their  early  career.  Hard  pruning,  with  a 
view  to  framing  out  a  well-formed  tree,  if  per- 
sisted in  promotes  the  undesirable  rank  growth, 
with  its  attendant  evils,  already  alluded  to.  In 
these  go-ahead  dayswe  cannot  afford  to  wait  seve- 
ral seasons  for  good  crops  from  young  trees,  but 
the  aim  should  be  to  copy  Mr.  Challis's  example 
at  Wilton  House,  near  Salisbury.  In  this  in- 
stance a  large  Peach  house  was  planted  with 
maidens  during  one  winter,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  summer  these  had  grown  into  fairly 
large  trees,  or  capable  of  producing  on  an 
average  three  dozen  fruits  each,  this  actually 
being  done  the  following  season,  or,  to  be  quite 
understood,  after  only  two  clear  seasons'  growth 
from  the  time  they  were  first  cut  down.  In- 
stead of  the  extra  strong  young  growths  being 
denuded  of  side  shoots  and  thereby  spoilt  as 
far  as  fruiting  capabilities  are  concerned,  these 
latter  ought  only  to  be  thinned  out  and  those 
best  placed  laid  in.  The  more  these  secondary 
shoots  are  pinched  out,  the  more  they  are  pro- 
duced ;  whereas,  if  some  of  them  are  reserved 
and  laid  in,  this  checks  the  formation  of  more 
side  shoots,  the  extra  vigour  being  diverted  to 
those  reserved.  Not  only  do  the  latter  ripen 
sufficiently  to  bear  fruit  the  following  season, 
but  last  season  some  of  the  secondary  shoots 
sub-divided  with  me  ;  the  third  breaks  were 
laid  in  thinly,  also  ripening  and,  with  the  first 
and  second  growths,  flowering  this  spring. 
Extra  rank,  badly  placed  shoots  are  certainly 
undesirable,  and  these  ought  to  be  prevented 
from  forming  as  much  as  possible.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  one  or  several  moderately  strong 
growths  may  be  laid  in  and  allowed  to  divide 
freely  with  advantage,  and  if  there  is  not  much 
width  to  cover,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
one  of  them  should  not  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  tree.  Only  give  the  strong  young  shoots 
room  wherever  they  are,  and  the  secondary 
growths  they  produce  will  be  of  good  service 
rather  than  otherwise.  W.  Iooulden. 


Strawberry  Waterloo. — This  I  find  a  capital 
variety  for  forcing  in  such  a  place  as  a  cool  Peach 
house  along  with  such  sorts  as  President  and  Sir  J. 


Paxton.  It  sets  freely,  the  fruit  being,  if  not  extra 
hirge,  of  good  .shapo,  and  of  really  good  flavour. — S. 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange. — The  fruit  of  this 
variety  is  such  a  favourite  of  mine,  that  I  can 
assure  "  D.  T.  F."  that  all  that  I  knew  was  done  to 
promote  fruitfulness  in  the  way  of  lifting,  replant- 
ing, and  after  attention  to  both  the  bush  and  stan- 
dard trees.  In  doing  this  I  did  not  find  so  readily, 
as  •  ■  D.  T.  F."  assumes  should  be  the  case,  the  cure 
for  barrenness.  I  endeavoured  also  to  force  its 
roots  along  fertile  lines,  but  without  avail.  I  ven- 
ture to  think  "  D.  T.  F."  has  not  had  to  contend 
with  this  variety  in  soil  totally  unsuited  to  its 
growth,  or  at  least  unsuited  to  the  maturation  of 
the  wood  made  annually.  In  my  case  the  trees 
never  made  those  timber-like  shoots  as  suggested. 
Whatever  growth  was  made  in  the  shape  of  shoots 
1  foot  long  and  not  thicker  than  an  ordinary  cedar 
pencil  decayed  annually  during  the  winter  in  spite 
of  the  lifting,  &c.,  the  trees  received.  I  presume 
the  soil  in  which  "  D.  T.  F."  has  been  growing 
his  baby  trees  was  quite  different  to  that  he  would 
find  here.— E.  M. 

Apple  Worcester  Pearmain. — In  answer  to 
"  E.  L.'s  "  note  1  repeat  that  Worcester  Pearmain 
should  be  largely  grown.  If  "E.  L."can  recom- 
mend an  Apple  to  take  its  place  and  beat  Worcester 
Pearmain  in  earliness,  quality,  appearance,  and 
cropping  capabilities  I  shall  be  pleased,  but  to 
compare  an  early  dessert  Apple  with  a  late  cooking 
kind  like  Wellington,  or  even  with  the  Blenheim 
which  comes  into  use  at  Christmas,  is  altogether 
beside  the  mark.  I  do  not  consider  Apple  culture 
perfect  until  we  can  supply  the  table  with  good 
liome-grown  dessert  fruit  every  day  in  the  year. 
Worcester  Pearmain  is  agood  eating  Apple  when  well 
grown,  although,  like  King  of  the  Pippins  (oceof  the 
most  profitable  Apples  in  cultivation),  devoid  of  the 
distinct  rich  flavour  which  characterises  an  Apple 
of  first-class  quality,  and  as  a  fruit  grower  for 
profit,  let  me  tell  "  E.  L,"  that  our  first  quality 
Apples,  such  as  Cox's  Orange,  Eibston,  and  Blen- 
heim, are,  unless  in  some  few  favourable  positions 
or  soils,  failures  from  a  business  point  of  view. 
The  perfect  and  profitable  early  dessert  Apple  has 
yet  to  come.  At  present  we  have  to  rely  for  any 
profits  chiefly  on  such  varieties  as  Lord  Suffield, 
Ecklinville,  "  Stirling  Castle,  &c.  The  market 
grower's  first  consideration,  if  he  is  to  succeed  with 
any  kind  of  fruit,  must  be,  does  it  crop  well  and 
does  it  sell  well  '.  I  have  very  lai'ge  thriving  trees 
of  Blenhium  Orange  receiving  treatment  and 
growing  on  land  particularly  suitable  for  producing 
heavy  crops  of  most  kinds,  yet  these  Blenheims 
have  not  borne  a  full  crop  once  during  the  past 
seven  years,  and  are  certainly  failures  compared 
with  other  inferior,  but  heavily  cropping  varieties 
growing  near. — E.  W.  B. 

"  E.    L.'s"    protest    against    this    Apple 

(p.  .329)  is  well  grounded.  It  certainly  is  not 
worth  growing  while  we  have  so  many  infinitely 
better  kinds.  I  look  on  it  as  one  of  those  Apples 
which  bring  home-grown  fruit  into  disrepute, 
showy  and  nasty.  Of  course  it  is  a  nice  looking 
Apple,  but  there  its  merits  end,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  even  this  is  a  merit,  as  it  is  only  calculated  to 
mislead  those  who  do  not  know  its  want  of  quality. 
I  cannot  agree  in  any  way  with  what  "E."  (p.  311) 
says  about  it,  for  though  full-flavoured  early  Apples 
are,  as  he  says,  scarce,  there  are  plenty  as  early 
and  better  than  this.  When  grown  on  good  ground 
it  is  apt  to  lose  the  high  colour  which  recommends 
it,  and  which  it  gets  on  a  poorer  soil,  though  it 
improves  in  size.  In  each  case  the  quality  is  the 
same— bad.— J.  C.  TALLArK. 

Peaclies  and  Nectarines  on  open  walls. 

— Whilst  these  were  in  flower  this  spring  I  noted 
there  was  an  absence  of  bees  paying  visits  to  the 
trees.  Now  I  observe  that  the  set  of  fruit,  al- 
though sufficient  in  most  cases  for  a  crop,  is  not 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  bloom,  which  of  itself 
was  vigorous  enough.  There  must  be  a  reason  for 
a  proportionately  thin  crop  of  fruit.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  attributed  in  some  instances  to  the  unusu- 
ally sharp  frosts— 10",  12°  and  13°  for  some  few 
nights  in  succession.  Again,  it  may  have  been 
possible  that  in  some  localities,  probably  on  the 
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chalk,  for  instance,  lack  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  would  be  an  ulterior  cause.  But  with  good 
protection  and  sunny  %veather,  as  well  as  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  soil,  1  am  disposed  to  think  the 
lack  of  bees,  as  in  my  case,  would  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  Fortunately  my  trees  were  mulched 
some  weeks  back,  one  watering  already  having 
been  given  since  then.  I  note  that  green  fly,  too, 
is  making  much  headway,  and  before  this  is  in 
print  measures  will  have  been  taken,  by  the  use  of 
quassia  and  soft-soap  extract  applied  through 
the  garden  engine,  for  its  speedy  destruction.  If 
we  have  much  more  of  this  dry  and  sunny  weather 
we  may  expect  early  attacks  of  red  spider  also ; 
this,  however,  gives  me  no  anxiety,  for  the  trees 
are  daily  syringed  as  a  preventive.— Southron. 


SYRINGING  IN  VINERIES. 
The  comments  on  syringing  Vines  by  ''  E.  M."  (p. 
274)  open  up  one  of  those  phases  in  Grape  culture 
under  glass  upon  which   all   cukivators  are   not 
agreed.     There  cannot  be  any  question,  however, 
that  good  Grapes  have  been  grown  under   each 
system.     I  have  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid  down,  the 
internal  arrangements,  position  of  the  structures, 
condition    of    the   weather,   and    so   forth   being 
the  best  guide  how  to  proceed.     This  season  has 
been  an  exceptional  one,  so  far  as  regards  the  ab- 
normal amount  of  sunshine  over  what  we  generally 
experience,  and,  taking  this  into  consideration,  I 
have  given   all  our  Vines  a  gentle   syringing  at 
closing  time,  the  water,  of  course,  being  clean  and 
soft,  therefore  not  leaving  the  least  discolouration 
behind.    If  I  had  the  same  water  to  use  as  "  E.  M." 
has,  I  should  nnt  use  it.    Our  water  is  off  the  lime- 
stone, but  this  I  use  for  watering  the  borders  and 
damping    the    floors.     I   do  not  think  it  can  be 
claimed  that  syringing  up  to  the  time  the  buds 
burst,  or  until  the  shoots  have  grown  2  inches  in 
length,  can  possibly  affect  the  general  health  of 
the  Vines,  this    depending    entirely   upon    other 
phases  of  culture.     To  a  certain  degree  the  free 
bursting  of  the  buds   depends   upon  the  general 
health  of  the  Vines.     Although  I  practise  syring- 
ing the  rods  until  the  buds  burst,  yet   I  know  the 
Vines  here  would  break  just  as  well  without  it,  and 
I  may  say  that  I  never  saw  Vines  break  more  freely, 
whether  early  or  late.     In  another  garden  that  I 
am  well    acquainted  with  there   is    the  greatest 
difficulty  imaginable  in  getting  the  buds  of  the  early 
Vines  to  break  kindly,  and  yet  syringing  is  practised 
freely  and    also    the    evaporating    troughs    kept 
filled.     Yet  good  Grapes  are  produced.      My  im- 
pression is  that  the  grower  shojld  use  discrimina- 
tion.    I  like  to  syringe  the  rods  until  the  buds 
burst,  and  the  base  of  the  stems  and  which  are 
near   the   hot-water  pipes  I   syringe  every  after- 
noon.   To  syringe  indiscriminately  after  the  buds 
burst  would  obviously  result  in   failure.     On  the 
other  hand,  I  like  to  put  a  syringeful   of  clean  soft 
water  on  a  fine  afternoon  into   any  part   of  the 
lower  laterals  which  may  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
bunches,   and  especially  in   corners.     To   treat  a 
vinery  as  if  it  were  a  Hne-foliaged  plant  stove  as  re- 
gards syringing  and  damping  down  is  sheer  nonsense 
A  practice  which  I   have  carried  out  successfully 
is  to  give  the  foliage  after  the  Grapes  are  thinned 
and  before  they  commence  to  colour  a  thorough 
washing.      This  only  if   there  is    a  suspicion  of 
spider  or  the  leaves  have  blacks  on  them.     There 
is  not  the  least  fear  of  disfiguring  the  bloom.     I 
fill  the  garden  engine  with  clean,  soft  water,  and 
on  to  the  jet  fix  a  length  of  pipe  that  will  reach  to 
all  parts   of    the    roof,  this    also    having  a  rose 
attached    to    form   a    gentle    .shower.     One   man 
works  the  engine,  whilst  another,  rar  unted  on  the 
top  of  steps,  holds  the  hose,  holding  it  close  to 
the  foliage,  the  water  falling  downwards  over  the 
bunches.     Some  people  are  so  frightened  about  a 
little  water  going  over  the  foliage,  because  either 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  practice  or  think  the 
bloom   would   get  disfi);ured,  but  yet  they  allow 
the  foliage  to  be  devoured  by  spide-. 

Evaporating  troughs  as  a   mems    of  applying 
water  to  the  atmosphere  I  have  now  given  up  for 


some  years,  as  being  a  very  unnatural  mode.  My 
impression  is  that  these  are  the  main  source  of 
warts  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  Although 
these  warts  cannot  be  termed  a  disease,  yet  they 
check  the  proper  functions  of  the  leaves.  Of 
course  they  may  be  present  even  where  evaporating 
troughs  are  not  used,  and  this  through  keeping  the 
structure  too  close  and  warm,  but  nevertheless 
they  aggravate  the  evil,  and  do  not  add  to  the 
health  of  the  Vines.  Y.  A.  H. 


Mulching  fruit  trees.— With  the  promise  of 
an  exceptionally  heavy  crop  of  fruit  and  with 
almost  a  tropical  sun  day  after  day,  the  necessity 
for  protecting  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  from  drought 
becomes  of  pressing  importance,  for  it  is  useless 
waiting  until  all  the  moisture  has  been  extracted 
from  the  soil.  Fortunately,  although  the  surface 
is  undoubtedly  now  very  dry,  there  is  a  good  re- 
serve of  moisture  about  the  roots,  as  the  heavy 
downpour  in  February  came  most  opportunely  to 
swell  up  the  buds  and  carry  the  trees  safely 
through  the  period  of  blossoming  and  setting  the 
fruit.  The  swelling  of  such  a  heavy  crop  as  is 
generally  found  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  this 
year  will  tax  them  to  the  utmost,  especially  if  dry 
weather  prevails  for  any  length  of  time.  Mulching 
may  be  done  in  several  ways,  and  does  not  always 
imply  manuring  as  well.  Doubtless  there  are  few 
better  plans  than  that  of  mulching  with  half  rotten 
manure,  as  this  answers  a  double  purpose.  It  is 
not,  however,  always  possible  to  find  material  of 
this  kind  for  all  the  trees  that  require  it,  and  as  a 
substitute  any  kind  of  litter  that  will  shade  the 
soil  and  prevent  evaporation  may  be  employed.  I 
find  road  sweepings  a  capital  thing  when  put  on  as 
dry  as  dust,  for  they  check  evaporation  about  as 
effectually  as  any  kind  of  covering,  gradually 
work  into  the  soil  and  do  good  in  many  ways. 
Ashes  or  sawdust  may  be  utilised,  but  are  better 
removed  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  their  use  has 
passed  away. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

Frosts  V.  fruit. — Whenever  the  full  story  of 
the  recent  sharp  frosts  upon  the  fruit  crops  is 
told  we  shall  probably  hear  of  many  incon- 
gruities. One  of  the  oddest  things  I  have  heard 
of  was  an  attack  by  sparrows  upon  the  small 
set  fruits  of  a  Nectarine  tree  against  a  stable  wall, 
and  these  pests  were  only  driven  off  by  netting  the 
tree  over.  Then  they  transferred  their  attentions 
to  an  Early  York  Peach  tree,  stripping  both  fruits 
and  leaves,  until  that  also  was  netted,  but  a  Koyal 
George  close  by  remained  untouched.  I  saw  an 
Apricot  tree  on  which  the  frosts  of  April  13  and 
14  had  killed  every  fruit  on  the  spurs,  but  there 
was  a  good  crop,  happily,  left  on  the  closely  nailed-in 
branches.  In  one  of  the  driest  and  airiest  of  situa- 
tions Plum  bloom  on  open  trees  seemed  quite  un- 
hurt, whilst  Pear  bloom  seemed  to  have  suffered 
much.  If  that  be  a  general  type  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  bloom  we  shall  have  plenty  of  Plums,  but 
few  Pears.  Possibly  on  walls  the  case  may  be  better 
for  the  latter  fruits.  Clierries,  too,  have  suffered 
much  in  places.  The  best  promise  is  on  the  Mo- 
rellos  and  on  other  trees  with  the  bloom  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  branches.  Some  precocious 
Strawberry  blooms  have  been  blackened,  but  the 
harm  done  in  this  case  would  be  trifling.  Apples 
so  far  have  not  been  appreciably  injured.  Very 
much  hope  for  the  bloom  has  been  expressed 
because  the  nights  have  been  so  dry.  On  the  other 
band,  it  would  seem  as  if  no  amount  of  dryness 
could  protect  the  bloom  from  repeated  severe 
frosts,  especially  in  the  low-lying  districts,  where 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  have  in  many  cases 
been  much  injured. — A.  D. 

Cropping  Peach  borders.— Permit  me  to 
assure  Mr.  Iggulden  that,  theoretically,  I  am  en- 
tirely in  accord  witli  him  in  respect  to  the  impro- 
priety of  cropping  Peach  borders,  and  admit  that 
I  ought  to  know  better  than  to  suggest  anything 
about  such  cropping.  Keall.y  we  ought  no  more 
to  crop  a  Peach  border  than  a  Vine  border ;  still, 
we  do  so  everywhere,  and  practice  belies  theory 
with  remarkably  successful  results.  At  Swan- 
more  Mr.  Molyneux  has  a  first-rate  Peach  wall,  in 
front  of  which  is    a    border  full  of   herbaceous 


plants,  yet  both  trees  and  plants  thrise  splendidly. 
True,  he  has  some  3  feet  of  mulched  alley  in  front 
of  the  trees,  but  the  Peach  roDts,  it  is  certain,  do 
not  stop  there.  One  of  the  finest  walls  of  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  I  have  seen  anywhere— at 
Ditton  Park,  near  Slough — has  about  a  3  J  feet  alley 
mulched  in  front  of  the  trees,  and  then  10  feet  oE 
vegetable-cropped  border,  and  so  it  is  almost 
everywhere.  The  south  aspect,  indispensable  to 
the  Peach  tree,  is  not  less  so  to  the  gardener  for 
flowers  and  vegetables.  I  venture  to  think  that 
for  one  specially  good  Peach  wall  with  non-cropped 
border,  there  may  be  found  fifty  as  good  with 
cropped  borders. — A.  D. 


ST0NELE3S  BERRIES  IN  GRAPES. 

That  some  varieties  of  Grapes  are  more  prone  to 
this  evil  than  others  is  well  known,  and  unless 
means  are  taken  to  artificially  secure  their  fer- 
tilisation, the  result  is  a  plethora  of  small  or  stone- 
less  berries,  when,  of  course,  the  bunches  are  use- 
less. The  good  or  careful  cultivator,  knowing  this, 
takes  good  cire  to  lessen  the  evil  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Local  conditions  have  much  to  answer  for 
this  want  of  fecundity.  I  have  had  experiences  in 
this  matter  which  have  puzzled  me  not  a  little,  and 
this  with  Black  Alicante.  I  daresay  some  people 
would  think  it  absurd  to  mention  such  a  thing  as 
there  being  a  difficulty  in  setting  Black  Alicante, 
but  I  have  as  much  trouble  with  this  variety  as 
ever  I  have  had  with  Alnwick  Seedling  or  Kempsey 
Alicante.  With  Lady  Downe's  in  the  same  house, 
I  also  resort  to  artificial  fertilisation,  but  with  Mrs. 
Pince,  a  variety  which  in  some  cases  fails  to  set 
freely,  I  take  good  care  that  the  temperature  does 
not  fall  too  low  during  the  night  or  early  morning, 
or  so  as  to  cause  a  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
stigma.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  glutinous  exudation 
which  proceeds  from  such  varieties  as  Alnwick 
Seedling,  Kempsey  Alicante,  Royal  Vineyard  and  a 
few  other  varieties  I  could  name,  but  the  natural 
condensation  of  moisture.  I  once  saw  a  bad  set 
of  Foster's  Seedling,  simply  through  allowing  the 
temperature  to  fall  too  low.  At  that  time,  too,  the 
weather  was  dull  and  wet,  so  there  was  no  po.ssi- 
bility  of  counteracting  influences  during  the  day 
from  bright  sun.  Syringing  the  bunches  whilst  in 
flower  on  fine  days  has  a  far  different  effect,  as  at 
this  time  the  stigmas  are  dry,  and  the  water  applied 
through  a  syringe  so  as  to  cause  a  gentle  shower 
over  the  bunches  conveys  the  pollen  direct  and  so 
assists  fertilisation. 

Local  conditions,  such  as  a  want  of  a  preponder- 
ance of  lime  in  the  soil,  are  also  against  proper 
fertilisation,  but  there  are  other  causes  at  work, 
and  which  often  puzzle  the  grower.  I  am  very 
much  of  the  opinion  that  the  roots  working  in  too 
cold  a  medium  have  much  to  answer  for,  but,  of 
course,  only  in  isolated  instances.  This  occurred 
once  with  me,  through  the  roots  of  one  of  our  Ali- 
cante Vines  escaping  through  an  aperture  into  the 
cold  subsoil.  Directly  the  shades  of  evening  came 
on  moisture  would  commence  to  settle  on  the  outer 
edges  of  the  leaves  (although  a  safe  amount  of  heat 
was  in  the  pipes),  and  whilst  in  bloom  also  on  the 
stigmas.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  light 
soil  favours  fertilisation,  that  is,  in  the  case  of 
those  varieties  which  are  generally  known  to  set 
well  without  extraneous  aid,  but  even  in  these 
cases  see  that  the  temperature  does  not  fall  too  low. 
Those  varieties  which  are  known  to  have  this 
exudation  of  glutinous  matter  must  be  assisted  if 
fertilisation  is  to  be  perfect.  I  have  had  good  re- 
sults by  drawing  a  soft  hand  over  the  bunches,  and 
if  other  varieties  are  in  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
first  draw  the  hand  over  these  so  as  to  gather 
pollen.  A  camel's-hair  brush  is  also  useful.  I  use 
an  ordinary  "  grainer's"  brush,  this  being  about  2 
inches  in  width.  With  Alnwick  Seedling  and 
Kempsey  Alicante,  first  draw  the  hand  over  the 
bunches  to  remove  the  glutinous  matter,  afterwards 
either  drawing  the  hand  or  brush  previously 
charged  with  pollen.  By  treating  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling in  this  manner  the  berries  have  set  splendidly. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  large  berries  without  the 
full  complement  of  stones.  A.  Y'ouNG. 
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Flower    Garden. 


A  FISHERMAN'S  GARDEN. 
Among  the  many  garden  eharms  of  our  island 
home  some  of  the  most  drlightful  occur  on 
the  seashore,  especially  to  Invers  of  Carnations, 
Roses,  Fuchsias,  and  good  Peaches,  which  are 
very  fine  at  the  seaside,  but  the  fisherman  has 
not  much  chance  of  growing  them.  This  is 
a  little  picture  of  a  shore  garden  in  Corn- 
wall, from  a  water  colour  by  Miss  Marian 
Cliase  in  our  possession.  The  Fuchsia  on 
one  side  of  tlie  steps  and  tlie  Rose  and  tub 
on  the  otlier  side  are  suggestive  of  how  to 
make  the  bsst  of  small  chances. 


SO.ME  GOOD  ANNUALS. 

The  new  hybrid  annual  Chrysanthemums  or 
Crown  Daisies  are  very  good,  but  they  do  not 
ssem  to  be  quite  fixed,  many  of  the  flowers  coming 


plants  that  stand  the  winter  will  cover  a  square 
yard  of  ground  at  blooming  time.  It  is  wonder- 
fully effective  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  looks 
well  covering  a  sunny  bank.  It  stands  dry  weather 
remarkably  well,  and  for  this  reason  is  well  suited 
for  light  sandy  soil. 

Coreopsis  tinctoria  is  an  old  inmate  of  our 
gardens,  and  during  the  last  few  years  some  very 
richly  coloured  forms  have  been  added.  The 
variety  called  atrosanguinea  is  unique  in  colour 
among  annuals.  This  being  of  slender  growth 
and  of  a  somewhat  brittle  nature,  is  best  grown  in 
clumps  of  a  dozen  or  more  plants  together,  as  then 
with  a  few  brushwood  branches  put  round  they 
sustain  each  otlier  against  rough  winds  and  heavy 
rains,  which  when  they  are  covered  with  flower  do 
them  .serious  damage  when  grown  singly  and  un- 
protected.    Some  of  the 

GoDETiAS  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden. 
I  do  not  know  of  anj thing  more  showy  than  a 
mass  of  Lady  Albemarle  when  it  can  be  had 
true.  Inferior  strains  of  this  fine  annual  are,  I 
find,  common,  the  Bowers  being  wanting  in  the 
rich  crimson  hue  that  should  distinguish  them.  One 
great  merit  of  this  is  that  the  growth  is  so  robust 
and  the  habit  so  compact,  that  the  plants  do  not 
get  broken  by  stormy  weather.  Although  groups 
of  it  have  a  fine  appearance,  I  rather  prefer  to  see 


A  fisherman's  "  garden"  in  Cornwall.    Enriraved  for  The  Gardeh  from  a  sketch 

hy  Marian  Chase. 


single.  This  no  doubt  in  time  will  be  rectified, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
bj  much  improved.  A  brilliant  future  is  un- 
doubtedly in  store  for  these  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums, for  where  can  we  find  anything  that  will 
give  such  a  quantity  of  bloom  for  so  long  a  period 
and  with  such  a  small  amount  of  labour  and  ex- 
pense )  The  old  double  forms  are  very  showy, 
growing  itito  large  bushy  specimens  by  the  middle 
of  the  summer  if  sown  early  enough  in  spring. 
The  flowers  are  very  serviceable  for  cutting,  and 
are  produced  in  quantity  all  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, and  even  into  November  if  the  season  is 
favourable.  The  early  autumn  frosts  that  often 
do  so  much  damage  in  the  flower  garden  seldom 
hurt  them.  1  find  it  best  to  sow  where  they  are 
to  bloom,  but  this  is,  of  course,  not  always  con- 
venient. Early-sown  plants  require  to  be  2  feet 
apart.  They  bloom  much  more  freely  if  allowed 
plenty  of  space. 

Clarkia  pulchella  and  its  white  variety  are 
very  useful  for  cutting.  Sown  in  September,  the 
plants  come  into  full  bloom  early  in  June.  Suc- 
cessional  sowings  up  to  the  middle  of  May  will 
furnish  bloom  up  to  the  autumn.  The  later  sow- 
sowings  should  be  made  in  rich  ground,  into 
which  the  roots  can  strike  deeply  in  a  time  of 
summer  drought.  Late  sowing  in  poor  or  shallow 
soil  is  time  wasted,  as  the  plants  perfect  any  quan- 
tity of  blooms. 

LiMNANTHES  DouGLASi  is  one  of  the  best  an- 
nuals for  early  flowering.  It  is  extremely  hardy,  and 


this  annual  grown  as  isolated  specimens.  If  the 
soil  is  good  and  the  plants  allowed  plenty  of  room, 
the  stems  will  come  as  large  as  the  top  of  a  fish- 
ing-rod. and  the  plants  will  individually  take  up  a 
square  yard  of  ground.  The  variety  called  The 
Bride  is  a  lovely  flower. 

German  Scabious  are  classed  as  perennials,  but 
it  is  better  to  treat  them  as  annuals.  In  very  light 
soils  they  will  sometimes  come  through  the  winter 
fairly  well,  but  in  a  general  way  they  suffer  too 
much  from  the  damp  and  cold  to  be  of  much  value 
the  second  year.  The  dwarf  habited  strain  is  of 
much  worth  employed  in  the  same  way  as  bedding 
plants.  The  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  warmth, 
so  that  strong  plants  are  ready  to  put  out  in  May. 
They  come  into  bloom  a  month  or  more  earlier 
than  if  raised  later  on  in  a  cool  temperature 
These  Scabious  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  the 
capacity  of  the  blooms  to  resist  the  frosts  of  au 
tumn.  One  may  gather  good  flowers  from  them 
quite  up  to  November.  If  sown  in  April  in  the 
opengroundtheywillnotcomeintofull  bloom  before 
the  end  of  August,  or  even  later  if  the  summer  is 
cool.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  seed  about  the 
middle  of  August,  so  that  the  seedlings  get  fairly 
strong  by  the  end  of  the  autumn.  Wintered  in  a 
cold  frame,  but  keeping  them  quite  hardy,  they  may 
be  put  into  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  March. 
This  is  a  simpler  way  of  getting  early  bloom  than 
by  sowing  in  warmth  in  spring,  and  the  plants  in- 
dividually will  bear  a  much  larger  amount  of 
flowers. 


SALPIGL0SSI3,  grown  either  in  the  open  ground 
or  in  pots,  are  very  beautiful.  There  are  some 
shades  of  colour  in  them  that  one  can  hardly  find 
in  any  other  outdoor  flower.  Sown  in  autumn  and 
brought  along  under  glass  in  a  genial  temperature, 
they  are  very  useful  for  spring  decoration.  The 
seeds  come  up  freely  enough  in  the  open  ground 
if  the  weather  is  warm  and  moist,  but  it  is  better 
to  sow  under  glass,  as  the  plants  come  into  bloom 
much  earlier.  J.  C.  B. 


Lily  of  the  Valley.— This,  although  well  and 
largely  grown  by  many,  is  not  generally  seen  in 
such  good  condition  in  private  gardens  as  one 
would  expect,  a  prevalent  notion  being  that  it  does 
not  like  being  disturbed  at  the  roof.  This  is  only 
partially  correct,  for  if  left  too  many  years  in  one 
place  the  soil  gets  exhausted,  and  the  roots  and 
crowns  get  so  matted  together,that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  flower-spikes  to  be  so  fully  developed  as 
they  are  in  beds  where  the  crowns  get  space  to 
grow  to  full  size.  My  plan  is  to  lift  the  most 
crowded  beds  during  the  winter,  carefully  pick 
out  all  the  plump  flowering  crowns  for  forcing, 
and  make  new  beds  of  all  that  are  not  strong 
enough  for  forcing.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
better  place  than  between  rows  of  dwarf  fruit 
trees  planted  about  13  feet  apart,  as  this  leaves 
room  for  a  bed  of  Lilies  in  the  space  that  is  only 
slightly  shaded  by  the  trees.  All  they  require  is 
keeping  free  from  weeds  during  the  growing  sea- 
son and  spreading  a  good  mulching  of  rotten  ma- 
nure over  the  crowns  in  winter. — J.  G.  H. 

Myosotis  alpestris  Victoria.— This  new  or 
selected  form  of  a  favourite  Forget-me-not  is 
likely  to  be  a  boon  to  all  who  have  to  keep  their 
flower  beds  gay  in  spring.  It  has  a  very  distinct 
tufted  or  rosette-like  habit,  which  makes  it  speci- 
ally valuable  for  edgings  or  anywhere  where  com- 
pactness is  an  object.  The  flowers  are  large  indi- 
vidually and  freely  produced,  each  shoot  bearing 
quite  a  rosette  of  short-stemmed  flower-heads,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  double  flower  almost 
hidden  by  the  others  until  clo.sely  examined.  The 
colour  is  a  lovely  azure  blue  with  a  yellow  centre. 
The  plant  makes  an  excellent  companion  to  that 
gem  of  the  family,  M.  dissitiflora,  with  the  advan- 
tage that  it  can  be  easily  raised  true  from  seed. 
J.  C.  T. 

Sparrows  and  Primroses.— I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Wood  (page  208)  that  it  is  thirst  which 
causes  the  sparrows  to  work  such  havoc  among 
Primroses  and  other  things  ;  but  I  think  it  is  that 
insatiable  thirst  for  mischief,  for  which  the  spar- 
row stands  pre-eminent  of  all  the  pests  the  gar- 
dener has  to  contend  with.  I  have  to-day  been 
obliged  to  put  nets  over  some  that  are  not  more 
than  5  j'ards  from  the  edge  of  the  lake.  In  that 
case  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  want  of 
water  that  caused  the  sparrows  to  take  the  Prim- 
rose flowers  for  the  sake  of  any  drop  of  dew  or 
moisture  contained  in  them.  I  have  not  seen  that 
sparrows  make  any  distinction  between  the 
choicest  Polyanthus  and  the  commonest  Primrose, 
but  attack  them  all  in  the  same  manner,  pecking 
and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  One  thing  I  have  noted 
here,  that  wherever  the  Primroses  are  growing 
wild  among  the  Gra?s  they  are  scarcely  touched  ; 
whereas,  on  beds  or  borders  they  are  nearly  all 
spoiled,  whether  near  the  edge  of  the  water  or 
quite  away  from  it. — H.  Kbynolds,  Didlin//io>i 
Hall,  Brandon. 

Bamboo  canes  for  arches  or  pergolas  — 

Bamboo  c.ines  make  handsome  garden  arches  it 
the  uprights  are  put  in  perpendicularly  and  the 
cross  pieces  tied  across  by  wires.  The  ends  should 
project  both  upwards  and  outwards  in  the  shape 
of  the  corners  of  an  Oxford  picture  frame.  Side 
pieces  can  be  tied  along  also.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  long  such  arches  will  last,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  they  will  do  so  longer  than  the  so- 
called  rustic  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
brown  Bamboos  cannot  be  had  of  any  size,  as 
the  light  yellow  tint  of  most  of  the  larger  imported 
ones  is  a  little  too  pronounced.     I  have  recently 
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C37ered  an  unooaiproiiising  flight  of  stane  steps  in 
my  garden  with  a  rising  arch  or  pergola  on  a  small 
scale  such  as  I  have  describad,  meaning  to  train 
running  Roses  over  the  Bamboos.  The  ellect  is 
satisfactory. — J.  I.  R.,  London. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  weather  we  experienced  in  the  week  com- 
mencing April  1)  arrested  the  growth  of  all  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  since  the  above  date,  with  cold 
nights  and  no  rain,  things  have  grown  slowly.  I 
do  not  notice  that  anything  is  really  seriously 
affected  by  the  fros  s,  except  the  Plantain  Lilies 
(Funliias)  and  a  few  clumps  of  Spirrei  japonica.  In 
both  these  cases  foliage  was  developed  earlier  than 
usual,  and,  being  tender,  is  somewhat  crippled. 
This  is  on  the  open  border  in  the  pleasure  ground, 
where  both  the  above  plants  are  growing  partially 
sheltered  by  the  spreading  arms  of  a  Lebanon 
Cedar ;  they  are  not  in  the  least  injured.  It  has 
not  been  a  favourable  spring  for  newly-planted 
stuff,  and  any  such  will  be  some  time  making 
headway.  Beyond,  however,  a  lot  of  the  old  double 
Chamomile  and  a  few  small  plants  from  cuttings 
of  white  Antirrhinums  and  one  or  two  good  Pent- 
stemons  that  were  required,  we  have,  fortunately, 
been  able  to  dispense  with  any  spring  planting. 
From  the  first  opening  of  flowers  on  the  herba- 
ceous borders  right  onward  through  the  season 
notes  should  be  taken  not  only,  as  previously 
suggested,  of  any  wrong  planting  as  to  respective 
heights  or  the  increase  in  size  of  clumps,  but  also 
whether  there  is  an  undue  preponderance  of  any 
given  colour,  and  to  remedy  this  another  season 
by  the  substitution  of  other  things.  This  defect  is 
generally  noticeable  in  the  centre  and  background 
of  borders.  In  the  front  with  a  judicious  selection 
of  Violas,  Carnations,  Campanulas  and  the  like 
there  is  generally  plenty  of  variety,  but  in  collec- 
tions of  larger  plants  we  see  sometimes  too  much 
white  or  yellow  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  this  is 
not  owing  to  lack  of  variety  in  the  materials,  the 
deficiency  can  be  made  good  in  the  autumn.  Also 
plants  of  a  similar  flowering  season  should  not  be 
too  much  together,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
border  will  be  bare  of  flower  at  certain  intervals 
through  summer  and  autumn.  It  is,  in  fact,  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  planting  of  herbaceous 
borders  should  be  carried  out  with  as  much  care  and 
discrimination  as  would  be  shown  in  dealing  with 
the  first  general  laying  out  of  any  place  from  a 
landscape  standpoint.  Again,  it  is  often  advis- 
able to  note  any  break  in  the  supply  of  flowers  for 
cuttings  with  the  view  of  making  good  the  defi- 
ciency during  the  coming  autumn.  The  demand 
for  cut  flowers  increases,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  as  the  supply  from,  say, 
the  middle  of  March  until  November  is  largely 
gathered  from  herbaceous  borders,  one  cannot  be 
too  particular  in  noting  any  improvement  that  can 
be  effected  towards  furnishing  such  a  supply.  We 
get  now  such  really  beautiful  outdoor  flowers,  that 
it  is  a  question  if  in  many  instances  their  place  in 
vases  could  be  more  worthily  filled  by  even  the 
best  inmates  of  greenhouse,  stove,  or  Orchid  house. 
Respectively,  for  instance,  for  small  and  large 
bowls  or  for  tall  vases,  what  could  possibly  be 
better  than  a  thoroughly  good  strain  of  Polyan- 
thus in  the  many  beautiful  shades,  the  splendidly 
coloured  double  P:eonies,  or  the  long  spikes  of  the 
best  of  the  Columbines  or  the  O.-chid-like  Iris? 
Polyanthuses  and  D.iffodils  have  been  a  great  boon 
for  vase  work  for  the  last  month,  all  members  of 
the  Star  family  of  Daffodils  being  special 
favourites.  A  mistake  is  made  sometimes  in  over- 
crowding Daffodils  in  vases  ;  they  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  if  a  handful,  large  or  small  as  the 
case  may  require,  of  their  own  foliage  is  dropped 
lightly  into  the  vase,  and  then  a  few  flowers  dotted 
easily  amongst  the  same. 

Work  in  the  flower  garden  during  the  past  week 
has  been  the  knotting  up  of  Crocus  foliage  whether 
in  lines  or  clumps.  Several  places  occupied  by 
these  bulbs  are  also  tenanted  with  double  Chamo- 
mile, and  as  this  is  now  pushing  its  foliage,  the 
additional  light  and  air  will  be  beneficial."  This 


herb  is  not  often  seen  in  the  flower  garden,  but, 
like  the  variegated  forms  of  Thyme,  is  a  capital 
subject  for  a  poor  dry  border.  A  dense  mass  of 
flower  is  furnished  all  through  the  summer  months, 
and  if  a  few  taller  things  of  graceful  habit  that 
will  contrast  nicely  with  the  white  are  dotted  here 
and  there  about  it,  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  It 
makesalso  a  very  fair  green  carpet  plant  if  kept  shorn 
of  flowers  and  trodden  firmly,  and  was,  I  fancy, 
first  introduced  into  flower  garden  work  for  this 
purpose.  Other  work  has  been  the  carpeting  one 
or  two  more  beds  with  the  common  Musk.  Atten- 
tion has  been  previously  directed  to  using  this 
occasionally  as  a  ground  plant  for  permanent  Rose 
beds,  and  I  have  now  tried  it  on  a  couple  of  breaks 
of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora.  This  is 
essentially  a  shrub  demanding  thin  planting  to 
show  it  off  to  the  best  advantage,  and  as  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  bare  ground  show- 
ing, it  struck  me  this  would  be  all  the  better  for  a 
Musk  carpet. 

Some  deciduous  flowering  shrubs  just  now  at 
their  best  besides  Lilacs  and  Belgian  Azaleas  are 
the  white  and  yellow  forms  of  Broom  and  Colutea 
arborescens.  I  do  not  know,  writing  of  hardy 
Azaleas,  if  any  readers  have  tried  the  experiment 
of  partially  layering ;  if  not,  let  me  suggest  a 
trial.  \  large  break  on  one  of  our  hills  in  the 
pleasure  ground  was  partially  covered  with  big  old 
plants  of  the  common  yellow  straggling  bushes 
some  6  feet  in  height  and  proportionately  broad, 
with  a  lot  of  bare  ground  intervening.  The  opera- 
tion of  clothing  the  bare  spaces  and  altogether  in- 
creasing the  density  of  the  break  was  started  by 
working  down  and  pegging  all  side  branches,  at 
the  same  time  slightly  heading  back  about  half 
those  that  remained  in  an  erect  position.  The  fol- 
lowing season  witnessed  the  continuation  of  the 
horizontal  process  by  another  pegging  and  another 
slight  heading  back,  also  the  planting  here  and 
there  of  small  groups  of  Lilium  candidum.  The 
result  is  now  a  mass  of  colour  nicely  undulated 
and  very  effective  when  viewed  from  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  slope,  with  the  bright  green  foliage 
of  the  Lilium  showing  to  advantage  in  the  flowery 
hollows,  from  whence  also  occasional  Foxgloves 
and  Delphiniums  will  presently  make  their  appear- 
ance. These  hardy  Azaleas  (standing,  as  they  do, 
so  well  in  water)  are  very  useful  for  cutting,  and 
now  that  the  glory  of  the  Polyanthus  is  on  the 
wane,  we  find  them  valuable  for  filling  up  large 
flat  bowls  and  glasses.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont. 


SEASONABLE  FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Tub  time  of  year  is  once  again  come  round  when 
one's  attention  is  as  it  were  naturally  diverted  to 
the  flower  garden.  The  flower  beds  and  borders 
may  possibly  have  lain  fallow  for  the  past  six 
months,  not  a  desirable  method  certainly  when  it 
can  be  so  easily  avoided  ;  but  still  such  instances 
are  to  be  met  with  far  too  frequently.  If  the  beds 
have  been  thus  destitute  no  time  should  be  lost 
now  in  preparing  them  once  more  for  either  seeds 
or  plants.  In  doing  this  no  rank  manure  should  be 
introduced,  spent  hotbeds  of  last  year  or  old  Mush- 
room manure  being  far  preferable.  When  this 
work  is  being  done  the  edges  should  be  neatly 
cut  with  the  edging  knife,  and  all  irregularities  in 
beds  of  formal  outline  be  set  right.  This  kind  of 
work  also  applies  to  borders  as  distinguished  from 
beds.  Even  if  no  plants  or  seeds  be  sown  for  a  few 
weeks  to  come  the  appearance  will  be  all  the  better 
and  in  accord  with  the  surrounding  attractiveness 
of  the  spring  season.  The  flower  garden  when  ne- 
glected looks  bad  enough  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
but  methinks  it  is  more  distressing  to  see  it  so  now 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  lawn  must  also  be 
mown  as  occasion  may  require  if  its  future  good 
appearance  is  to  be  considered.  I  do  not  advise, 
however,  that  it  be  cut  extremely  close ;  it  is  a 
mistake  to  do  this  whilst  we  are  having  a  few 
degrees  more  or  less  of  frost  nearly  every  morning. 
If  this  be  done,  the  grass  will  assume  a  sickly  ap- 
pearance that  is  not  at  all  desirable.  As  soon  as 
this  remarkably  dry  period  changes  and  rain  again 
falls,  the  lawn  in  nearly  every  case  will  require 


rolling,  it  being  almost  impossible  now  to  make  any 
impression  upon  it.  Weeds  crop  up  now  freely 
enough  upon  the  lawn.  Dandelions  in  particular 
being  conspicuous  in  many  places.  These  latter 
should  be  destroyed  without  delay;  it  can  be  easily 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  little  weed-destroying 
liquid  as  received  and  without  dilution.  All  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  dip  the  point  of  a  stick  (a 
meat  skewer,  for  instance)  into  the  poison  and  then 
pierce  the  plant  in  the  crown,  one  dipping  and  one 
piercing  being  ample  for  each  case.  In  the  case  of 
other  weeds,  it  is  better,  on  the  whole,  to  remove 
them  by  means  of  a  Daisy  grubber.  The  paths, 
where  in  need  of  fresh  gravel,  cannot  well  be 
attended  to  until  rain  has  fallen,  but  the  gravel 
itself  should  be  in  readiness  all  the  same.  In  many 
cases  all  that  is  needed  is  a  turning  of  the  gravel 
to  give  a  fresh  appearance ;  whilst  in  others  it  is 
only  the  weeds  and  mossy  growth  that  are  eyesores. 
These  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  means  of  one  of 
the  weed  destroyers  now  in  the  market,  but  the 
work  should  be  done  by  a  careful  workman  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  other  vegetation  beside  the  paths. 


TULIPS  AT  KEW. 


The  Tulipi;  in  front  of  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  are 
very  beautiful  this  year,  but  tl.e  Dutch  varieties 
are  practically  over.  It  is  the  species  and  hybrids 
that  now  give  colour  to  the  elaborate  arrangement, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  such  types,  prac- 
tically unknown  a  few  years  ago,  except  a  few  of 
the  more  common,  are  thus  massed  together  in  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
teaching  many  good  lessons  in  bold,  artistic  plant- 
ing. The  grouping  together  of  the  finer  Tulips 
for  colour  is  delightful.  The  chief  kind,  at  least 
the  one  more  largely  planted  than  the  others,  is  T. 
macrospeila,  which,  like  the  majority  of  these 
later-blooming  types,  has  fine  robust  leafage,  which 
ii  of  itself  quite  ornamental.  On  April  14  the 
bulbs  were  rapidly  approaching  the  flowering  stage, 
and  the  long-continued  spell  of  brilliant  sunshine 
has  brought  the  flowers  quickly  to  full  beauty,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  of  shoit  duration.  The 
flowers  of  T.  macrospeila  are  very  fine,  large,  bold 
in  shape  and  of  a  pleasing  crimson  colour.  T.  ele- 
gans  was  in  perfection  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  planted 
in  the  smaller  beds  and  is  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  other.-i.  The  flowers  are  of  the  deepest 
crimson,  not  remarkably  large,  but  the  segments 
taper  gradually  and  reflex  in  a  charming  way. 
Each  bed  presents  an  even  surface  of  crimson,  the 
flower  scapes  varying  little  in  height,  and  the  base 
of  vigorous  foliage  is  in  rich  contrast.  Another  very 
handsome  Tulip,  a  little  later  in  bloom,  is  T.  fulgens, 
which  has,  as  the  name  suggests,  brilliant  crimson 
flowers,  effective  in  a  mass.  It  would  be  well  if  these 
fine  Tulips  were  planted  in  large  gardens,  as  they 
are  a  relief  from  the  ordinary  Dutch  kinds  and 
prolong  the  season  of  the  flower.  T.  Billietiana  is 
late,  but  it  is  a  fine  type,  and  is  distinguished  by 
robust  crinkled  leafage,  which  quite  covers  the 
surface  of  the  bed.  Beds  are  also  devoted  to  the 
Parrot  Tulips,  which  seem  to  be  getting  popular  in 
gardens.  They  are  certainly  strange  flowers,  pos- 
sibly of  hybrid  origin,  ss  in  some  respects  they 
resemble  those  kinds  with  long  segments,  as  T. 
cornuta.  A  good  mass  of  the  Parrot  Tulip  is  a 
brilliant  picture,  the  segments  grotesque  in  shape 
and  the  colours  vivid  crimson  against  gold,  mixed 
with  greenish  yellow.  Uneven,  strange,  and  tum- 
bling about  as  if  too  heavy  for  the  scapes  to  sup- 
port the  flowers,  they  yet  possess  a  curious  inte- 
rest. A  bed  of  T.  retroflexa  is  worth  a  note.  It  is 
an  uncommon  and  handsome  species,  the  flowers 
bright  yellow  and  the  segments  reflexed  as  in  T. 
elegans.  A  bed  of  T.  acuminata  is  interesting. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  white,  the  seg- 
ments tapering  to  a  point  and  suffused  with 
scarlet.  Late  in  blooming  is  T.  spathulata,  which 
is  freely  planted,  the  two  large  beds  on  either  side 
of  the  path  leading  to  the  central  entrance  to  the 
Palm  house  being  filled  with  this  form  in  the 
centre,  and  outside  are  several  rows  of  T.  macro- 
speila. A  fine  mass  of  colour  results  from  this 
happy  arrangement.     The  Darwin  Tulips  are  just 
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opening,  but  there  are  too  many  kinds.  One  may 
easily  reduce  useful  colours  to  twelve,  as  many  of 
the  flowers  are  uninteresting,  too  dull  and  leaden 
in  tone  to  grow  for  effect.  Small  beds  are  filled 
with  T.  Golden  Eagle,  which  has  showy  yellow 
flowers,  the  petals  pointed  and  brightened  with  a 
crimson  edge  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  broad,  of  fine 
colour,  and  crinkled.  Those  who  care  for  these 
later-flowering  Tulips  will  find  a  number  of  kinds 
in  bloom  in  the  bulb  border  skirting  the  red  brick 
wall  near  the  rock  garden.  T.  viridiflora,  interest- 
ing for  its  green  flowers,  edged  with  yellow  ;  T. 
Schrencki,  bright  crimson  ;  T.  vitellina,  white  and 
delicate  sulphur  ;  T.  australis,  T.  prsecox,  synonym- 
ous with  r.  Oculus  solis  ;  T.  graveolens,  T.  sylves- 
tris  var.  florentina,  and  T.  I.eiohtlini,  a  very  inte- 
resting and  beautiful  species,  are  in  bloom.  The 
flowers  of  the  last-mentioned  are  not  large,  but  of 
dainty  form,  the  segments  white  or  pale  sulphur, 
the  outer  surface  flushed  with  coral-red.  The 
species  and  hybrids  mentioned  merely  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  Kew  collection. 


Tulipa  Leichtlini  is  one  of  the  more  interest- 
ing of  the  rarer  kinds  of  Tulip,  and  well  repre- 
sented in  a  coloured  plate  given  in  The  Garden 
of  August  22,  ISill.  It  is  allied  to  T.  stellata,  and 
comparison  may  also  be  male  between  it  and  T. 
Kolpakowskiana.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Mr.  Gammie  was  the  first  to  discover  this  dainty 
species,  finding  it  at  Sind,  a  beautiful  Cashmere 
valley.  We  have  seen  it  in  bloom  lately,  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  grown  in  good  gardens.  The 
coloured  plate  referred  to  was  published  so  recently, 
that  further  description  of  this  Tulip  is  unneces- 
sary. 

Marsh  Marigolds  are  amongst  the  gayest 
flowers  of  the  season  and  delight  in  the  moist  soil 
by  the  side  of  rippling  brooks.  We  noticed  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  several  kinds 
of  Calthas  in  full  bloom,  revelling  in  the  damp 
soil  through  which  trickles  a  little  stream  of 
water.  A  good  group  of  the  several  kinds  in  a 
damp  spot  in  the  garden  would  make  an  interest- 
ing feature,  and  the  flowers  vary  in  colour  from 
yellow  to  deep  orange,  the  doubles  being,  perhaps, 
the  richer,  especially  in  a  good  bo'd  mass.  A  great 
advantage  of  the  double  varieties  is  that  the  flowers 
remain  longer  in  condition  and  are  less  likely  to 
suffer  from  storms  of  ram  than  the  more  fragile 
single  kinds.  C.  leptosepala,  C.  palustris  plena 
and  the  distinct;  monstrosa  forms  are  all  worth 
growing  by  the  waterside.  Many  opportunities 
may  be  found  in  gardens  for  growing  these  bril- 
liantly coloured  spring  flowers,  as  streamsides,  as  a 
rule,  are  left  bare,  although  providing  an  excellent 
home  for  many  moisture-loving  things,  as  the  Cal- 
thas, Primula  rosea,  &c. 

Auriculas  for  massing. — Each  succeeding 
season  for  years  past  I  have  intended  sending  to 
you  flowers  of  a  few  of  our  best  alpine  Auriculas. 
Few  other  plant?  in  the  garden  give  more  genuine 
pleasure  to  the  true  lover  of  flowers,  and  there  are 
kinds  to  suit  all  tastes,  from  those  who  delight  in 
looking  into  the  delicate  shadings  of  individual 
blooms  to  those  who  care  more  for  general  effect 
in  the  mass.  Of  the  kinds  most  appreciated  by 
the  latter  class  there  are  several,  especially  among 
the  pin-eyed  varieties,  which  are  well  adapted  not 
only  by  their  colours,  but  by  their  habit  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  propagated,  for  mass- 
ing. The  more  delicately-coloured  kinds,  though 
robust  and  strong,  are  not  so  easily  increased,  as 
they  form  offsets  but  slowly.  I  fear  that  the 
flowers  will  not  reach  you  in  exactly  the  same 
beauty  as  they  are  now,  for  they  soon  become 
tarnished  if  roughly  treated,  as  they  probably  will 
be  when  travelling.  Still,  I  hope  there  will  be 
sufficient  of  their  beauty  left  to  show  their  value. 
All  the  varieties  sent,  and  there  are  many  others, 
were  raised  from  one  packet  of  seed,  and  there 
were  probably  quite  as  many  thrown  away,  so  that 
one  packet  of  seed  should  produce  enough  to  stock 
a  large  garden.  Ours  are  grown  nestling  up  to 
the  foot  of  a  wall  facing  almost  north,  so  that 
they  get  no  sun  except  after  about  4  p.m.     They 


are  in  a  single  row  of  over  90  yards  long,  containing 
about  300  plants.  I  have  numbered  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  for  each  purpose  in  case  you  care  to 
give  an  estimate  of  their  value.  Auriculas  were 
my  first  love  amongst  flowers,  and  when  quite  a 
small  boy  I  used  to  cultivate  about  thirty  plants 
in  a  hole  in  the  face  of  a  cliff  at  the  north  side  of 
our  cottage  home,  and  since  that  time  I  have  al- 
ways retained  my  love  for  these  beautiful  and 
delicately  scented  flowers. — J.  C.  Tallack. 

*if*  They  are  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  the  rich  and  simple  colours  and  also  free 
and  picturesque  habit  and  form.  Auriculas,  un- 
happily, are  still,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
very  poor  and  stiff,  and  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  raising  and  increasing  soft  and  delicate  colours. 
The  strong  yellow  and  fawn-coloured  forms  are 
very  good. — Eo. 

Primula  Sieboldi.— A  note  maybe  made  of  a 
frameful  of  varieties  of  this  Primula  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis- 
wick.  This  class  of  Primula  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  Messrs.  Ryder  and  Son,  Sale,  near  Man- 
chester, who  have  raised  many  charming  varieties. 
The  finest  kind  at  Chiswick  is  Laciniata  rubra,  the 
large  potfuls  of  it  showing  that  for  colour  and 
freedom  it  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  that  can  be 
grown.  The  flowers  are  brilliant  purple-rose,  quite 
self,  and  in  rich  contrast  to  the  quieter  shades  of 
other  kinds.  There  is  danger  in  hybridists  getting 
too  many  pale  forms,  washy  tints  which  may  have 
a  certain  delicacy  and  refinement,  but  are  not  very 
beautiful  when  compared  to  the  fine  deeply  col- 
oured self  forms.  Other  good  varieties  at  Chiswick 
are  grandiflora,  the  flowers  suffused  with  delicate 
lilac  ;  alba,  pure  white,  a  lovely  flower;  Obelisque, 
rose  ;  and  Elys^e,  rich  purple-violet.  Some  of  the 
newer  additions  of  Messrs.  Ryder  are  delightful. 
Maiden's  Blush,  forinstance,isabeautifullyfringed 
flower,  white,  the  outer  surface  of  the  flower  rose, 
and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  is  another  kind  of  merit. 
The  flowers  are  fringed,  and  white,  tinted  with 
soft  rose,  whilst  such  kinds  as  Alba  magnifica, 
white,  conspicuously  fringed  ;  Mrs.  Ryder,  blush  ; 
Ruby  Queen,  rich  ruby  colour;  and  Charming 
Bride,  blush,  finely  fringed,  are  a  few  only  of  this  dis- 
tinct class  that  deserve  to  be  grown  well.  The  later 
varieties  are  distinguished  not  only  by  a  greater 
range  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  but  they  are  produced 
on  sturdy  footstalks,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants  is 
remarkably  compact.  They  are  delightful  to  grow 
in  greenhouses,  and  require  no  heat,  this  being  in 
fact  positively  injurious,  the  flowers  produced 
being  limp  and  wanting  in  robustness.  Therefore 
those  who  do  not  possess  a  heated  structure  may 
have  them,  and  nothing  is  brighter  at  this  season 
of  the  year  than  a  good  selection  of  well-defined 
colours.  Bold  clumps  on  the  rockery  also  may  be 
planted,  and  such  a  variety  as  Laciniata  rubra 
would  give  welcome  colour,  far  better  than  the 
paler  tones,  which  require  the  protection  of  glass 
to  develop  their  true  character.  A  moderately 
sunny  spot  and  a  fairly  rich  soil  will  grow  the 
plants  well,  and  the  stock  may  be  readily  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots. 

Gay    rock    gardens    versus    cemeteries.— 

Many  who  have  large  or  small  rock  gardens  grow  the 
plants  in  them  not  for  effect,  but  as  curiosities, 
labelling  each  plant  so  prominently  that  the  whole 
looks  like  a  stony  cemetery  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  plentifully  diversified  with  tombstones. 
Against  the  culture  of  alpine  gems  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  for.  in  fact,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  they 
should  all  be  grown.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
however,  to  grow  a  rare  plant  to  one  or  two  yards 
of  stone  or  earth  and  to  leave  the  rest  bare.  My 
argument  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  rockplantsshould 
consist  of  common  gay  hardy  things  like  Arabis, 
Aubrietia,  Phloxes,  Saxifrages,  Primroses,  Cowslips, 
Auriculas,  Violas,  and,  in  short,  all  our  tried  old 
friends  that  will,  it  is  true,  grow  anywhere,  but 
which  at  this  season  make  the  rock  garden  a  blaze 
of  beauty.  In  between  the  tafts  of  such  things 
and  in  suitable  soils  and  aspects,  let  us  by  all  means 
grow  Gentians,  Androsaces,  and  all  and  every 
alpine  beauty  we  can  grow  from  seed  or  buy  from 
nurserymen  who  may  be  depended  on  not  to  have 


had  them  ruthlessly  rooted  up  from  their  native 
rocks.  In  this  way,  with  the  help  of  early  bulbs 
here  and  there  and  a  little  later  on  we  can  really 
produce  something  like  the  blaze  of  colour  to  be 
seen  in  the  Alps.  Excellent  sites  for  such  rock  gardens 
can  be  found  by  utilising  the  hideous  Grass  fortifi- 
cations or  banks  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  thereabouts 
so  common  in  our  suburban  gardens.  The  steep 
sides  bounding  lawn  tennis  or  croquet  lawn.s  can 
thus  be  made  beautiful  and  interesting,  and  the 
saving  of  the  labour  of  cutting  and  mowing  the 
Grass  goes  some  way  towards  pajing  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  rockery.  Ample  root-run  behind  is  one 
of  the  first  requisites  towards  the  success  of  a  rock 
garden,  and  this  such  sites  afford,  while  our  com- 
mon spring  plants  will  do  in  any  soil.  If  good- 
sized  bits  oif  such  places  are  made  up  some  with 
peat,  others  with  road  sand,  leaf-mould,  or  mortar, 
plants  difficult  to  grow  can  be  provided  for,  and 
quarry  waste  for  stones  can  be  had  cheaply  enough 
in  southern  London  by  rail  from  various  places  in 
Kent.— J.  1.  R.,  London,  April  28, 1893. 


OPUNIIA    RAFINESQUIANA. 

I  HAVE  grown  this  in  the  open  air  off  and  on  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  can  unhesitatingly 
say  that,  if  accorded  certain  conditions,  it  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  things  in  cultivation.     1  was  look- 
ing several  years  ago  through  the  garden  of  an 
excellent  grower  of  hardy  flowers,  and  we  came  to 
some  plants   of   this   Opuntia.     They   were   in  a 
sorry  plight,  the  greater  portion  of  them  looking 
as  if  the  base  of  the  stems  had   been  dipped  in 
boiling  water.   This  was  caused  by  the  frost  acting 
on  them  just  as  snow  was  melting  away.    This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  hardy  Opuntia  is  ever 
injured.     The  severest  and  most  protracted  frosts 
fail  in  any  manner  to  affect  it  if  dry.     The  plants 
above  referred  to  were  not  so  placed  thai  super- 
fluous moisture  could  drain  away  from  them  with 
sufl5cient  rapidity.     Shelter,  I  find,  does  not  con- 
duce to  its  hardiness.     The  more  exposed  the  posi- 
tion the  better,  as  the  growth  is  not  so  succulent 
and  is  better  able  to  resist  cold.     For  ten  years  I 
had  a  plant  growing  on  an  old  tree  stump.    During 
that  period  we  had  several  very  severe  winters, 
but,  although  it  looked  rather  shrivelled  at  times, 
and,  of  course,  did  not  make  very  free  growth,  it 
was   never  in  the   slightest   degree  injured,  and 
bloomed  fairly  well.     This  plant  stood  in  the  most 
open  position  in   the  garden,   where   it    had  no 
shelter  from  easterly  and  northerly  winds.     Every- 
one knows  that  last  winterwasoneof  the  mosttrying 
for  outdoor  things  that  has  been  experienced  by  the 
present  generation  of  gardeners.     Anything  that 
passed  through  it  unscathed  may  be  considered  as 
really  hardy,  and  my  plants  situated  on  a  small 
rockery  are  now  in  good  condition,  and  they  were 
not  in  any  way  protectedagainst32°of  frost  that  we 
had  last  January.     The  rockwork  is  at  the  end  of 
a  brick  pit,  the  plants  being  set  close  to  the  wall, 
the  ground  sloping  away  very  sharply  from  them. 
I   covered  the  surface  with   stones,  so  that  the 
young  growths  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground.     This  guards  them   in   a   great  measure 
against  the   combined  effects  of  cold  and  damp. 
Many  failures  to  establish  this  hardy  Opuntia  are, 
1  am  convinced,  due  to  employing  quite  young 
plants.     It  is  the  nature  of  the  Opuntia  to  become 
in   the  course   of  time  hard  and  woody  at  the 
base.     In  the    case    of   young  growths   used   for 
cuttings,  this    hardening    process    takes  several 
years.     In  the  meantime  the  succulent  tissue  is 
very  liable  to  be  affected  by  damp  and  cold,  and 
this  decay  is   frequently  accelerated  by  the  at- 
tacks of  slugs  and  worms,  which  eat  holes  in  the 
plants  near  the  ground.     I  once  had  a  couple  of 
square  yards  filled  with  cuttings  of  this  Opuntia 
which  were  dibbled  in  in  spring.    They  were  well 
rooted  by  the  autumn,  and  stood  the  winter  very 
well,  but  in  the  following  spring  I  found  on  lifting 
them  that  a  great  proportion  was  eaten  through 
at  the  base.     The  better  way  is  to  grow  the  plants 
intended  for  the  open  air  in  a  sunny  greenhouse, 
for  a  couple  of  years,  keeping  them  rather  short 
of  food,  but  giving  plenty  of  water  in  hot  weather 
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This  treatmtnt  will  cause  them  to  make  short 
stout  growths,  and  the  stem  near  the  ground  will 
become  as  tough  as  leather.  If  plants  are  thus 
prepared  and  put  out  in  April  in  a  place  where  the 
water  and  melting  snow  cannot  lodge  round  the 
hase,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  being 
killed.  J.  c.  B. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
Water  in  the  Rock  Garden. — II. 

(2)  The  Streamlet. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing  form  of 
water  in  the  rock  garden,  and  should  be  the 
natural  continuance  of  the  spring  just  referred 
to  in  the  previous  paragraph.  A  purling  brook 
or  any  natural  streamlet  would  be  a  most  de- 
sirable acquisition  for  the  rock  garden,  but  as 
Nature's  work  needs  no  comment  with  regard 
to  construction,  I  will  confine  my  present  re- 
marks to  the  treatment  of  streamlets  produced 
artificially,  and  hope  to  show  that  this  can  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  would  suspect 
the  artificial  origin. 

If  the  soil  consists  of  a  heavy  impervious  clay 
and  if  the  water  supply  is  so  copious  that  a 
little  waste  would  be  of  no  consequence,  a  wind- 
ing trench  might  be  excavated  of  the  desired 
shape  and  depth,  through  which  the  water 
might  be  allowed  to  flow  naturally  without  any 
artificial  foundation.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  I 
would  not  recommend  this  course,  as  the  water 
would  continually  undermine  the  banks  and 
would  nearly  always  be  dirty  in  consequence. 
Moreover,  the  good  soil  and  plants  at  the  sides 
would  be  exposed  to  the  constant  danger  of 
being  washed  away.  They  could  be  protected 
by  stones,  it  is  true,  but  the  stones  would  have 
to  be  in  a  continuous  line  on  either  side,  which 
is  not  desirable,  as  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  a  stiff  and  formal  appearance. 
The  banks  of  a  streamlet,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  as  varied  as  possible,  in   one  place  by  pro 


will  also  find  that  the  more  slowly  the  water 
flows  the  larger  and  bolder  are  the  curves  it 
describes  in  its  course.  Rapid  streams  are 
less  crooked  because  here  the  water  has  greater 
force  to  remove  obstacles  in  its  way,  and  a 
zigzag  or  slightly  curved  line  is  the  result. 
When  flowing  water  in  Nature  meets  with  an 
obstruction  which  compels  it  to  change  its 
course,  there  must  naturally  be  a  greater  wash 
on  the  opposite  bank,  the  outline  of  which 
would  be  hollow  in  consequence,  unless  the 
material  composing  the  bank  should  be  of  a 
nature   hard    enough   to   withstand   the   force. 


tion  required  for  a  streamlet  such  as  represented 
by  the  illustration.  The  sides  should  be  ex- 
cavated not  upright,  but  slightly  sloping,  so  as  to 
allow  the  concrete  to  be  packed  firmly  against  the 
banks,  which  would  thus  be  secured  on  either 
side  by  a  little  concrete  wall,  say,  6  inches  to 
12  inches  above  the  bottom  level  according  to 
the  volume  of  water  at  command.  Cement-con- 
creteabout4inchesto6inches  in  thickne.ss  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  bottom  as  well  as  for  the 
sides.  In  loose  soil  where  there  would  be  no 
firm  foundation  for  the  concrete,  the  sides  might 
be  secured  by  brickwork  4.^  inches  thick  and 
This  natural  law  is  further  explained  by  the  I  set  in  cement,  but  concrete  is  preferable  where 
accompanying  sketch  No.   1   (see  illustration),  I  it   can   be  used.     For   mixing   the   concrete   I 


aing  the  natural  cuuise  of  a  streamlet. 


showing  a  plan   of   a   portion   of   a  streamlet,  generally  allow  five  parts  of  broken  stones  and 

Water   flowing   in    the    direction  indicated   on  sand  to  one  part  of  cement.     When  this  has 

the  sketch  by  the  arrows  and  coming  into  con-  been   spread  to  the  thickness  mentioned    and 

tact  with  the  rock  A  would  naturally  diverge  has  become  fairly  hard,  the  whole  is  made  per- 

from   its    course   by   washing   out   the   hollow  fectly  water-tight  by  a  thin,  but  smooth  coating 

space  B  oii  the  opposite  shore,  and  at  the  rocky  consisting  of  Portland  cement  and    fine   sand 

point  C  this  would  be  repeated,  causing  another  mixed  in  equal  parts.     When  the  water  supply 

hollow  space  at  D  (see  sketch  No.  1).     In  imi-  is  not  a  constant  one,  but  amounts  sometimes 

tating  Nature   we  must  take  care,  however,  to  to  a  mere  dribble,  and  is  perhaps  occasionally 

make   these   bends  as  varied  as  possible  with  turned  off  altogether,  the  above  suggestion  of 

,  .  ,  .  .    ^        !  regard  to   size  and  shape,    and  we  must  also  providing  steps  here  and  there  will  be  found 

jectmg  rocks,  in  another  by  grassy  slopes  and    show  a  reason  for  such  alterations  in  the  direc-  especially  useful,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  prevent 

groups  of  plants.     The  water,   too,   should  be  I  tion  of  the  watercourse  by  placing  the  rocks  in  the  streamlet  from  becoming  quite  dry.     This 

clear  as  crystal  and  enable  us  to  see  distinctly   such  positions  that  the  bends  in  the  streamlet  is  done  by  keeping  each  step  a  few  inches  above 

the  stones  and  pebbles   forming   the   bottom,  i  look  like  the  result  of  Nature's  work.     Gene-  the  bottom  adjoining  it  on  the  higher  side,  so 

rally  speaking,  therefore,  all  pro-  that  the  bottom  would  be  always  covered  by  a 

jections  like  A  and  C  (sketch  No.  few  inches  of  water,  which  would  flow  over  and 

1)  should  be  furnished  with  bolder  form  a  miniature  waterfall  when  the  supply  is 

rocks  and  larger  groups  of  plants  turned  on.     At  the  bottom  of  these  steps  the 

than    the  recesses  like    B  and  D,  concrete  .should  form  a  little  pit,  say  G  inches 

which  might  be  turned  into  grassy  to  12  inches  deep,  to  enable  the  falling  water 

banks  with    pieces    of    rock    and  to  produce   that  purling  or  murmuring  sound 
scattered    plants     occurring   here  I 
and  there   at    irregular   intervals. 
I  will  now  describe  my  method  of 


GHASSY 
BANK 


No.  2. — Section  of  artificial  streamlet,  shoiring  the  niasldnit  of 
cement-icork  and  roots  of  plants  having  access  to  the  ivater. 


Securing  the  Sides  and  Bottom 
OF  a  Streamlet. 

First  of  all  the  streamlet  is  care- 
fully marked  out  on  the  ground, 
which  is  excavated  to  the  required 
depth,  taking  care  that  the  bottom 
is  level  in  a  transverse  direction 


mentioned  under  the  heading  of  "  The  Spring,'' 
and  effected  only  by  water  falling  on  water. 

Continually  flowing  water  in  the  more  mas- 
sive part  of  the  rock  garden,  where  the  banks 
would  consist  of  rocks  on  either  side,  may  be 
allowed  a  more  rapid  flow,  as  there  could  be  no 
danger  of  washing  out  the  banks.  But  even 
here  we  should  not  trust  to  the  porous  stones 
to  keep  in  the  water,  but  provide  water-tight 
cement-work  first  and  place  the  stones  in  posi- 
tion afterwards,  so  as  to  form  a  little  ravine  or 


With  this  view,  I  construct  streamlets  almost  i  and  also  approximately  so  in  the  longitudinal    any  other  picturesque  arrangement. 


exclusively  with  cement  concrete,  which  is 
afterwards  hidden  in  such  a  way  that  no  one 
would  suspect  its  presence.  An  exception 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  made  with  large 
streams  flowing  through  a  park  and  obtained  by 
tapping  a  natural  river,  but  this  cannot  come 
within  the  sphere  of  the  present  consideration 
of  streamlets  in  the  rock  garden. 

Shape  of  the  Streamlet. 

For    determining    what    course     we    should 

give  to  running  water,  we  must  again  turn  to 

Nature.     On  closely  observing  natural  streams, 

we  will  find  that  in  most  cases  the  banks  are 


direction  to  prevent  the  water  from  flowing 
too  rapidly.  If  the  incline  is  considerable,  it 
would  be  better  to  out  a  step  now  and  then 
in  the  ground  for  the  water  to  fall  over  at 
irregular  intervals  rather  than  allow  it  to  flow 
rapidly  over  the  whole  of  its  course,  when  the 
wash  at  the  sides  would  be  very  considerable. 
The  preparatory  excavation  for  the  streamlet 
should  be  at  least  2  feet  or  3  feet  wider  than 
actually  required  when  finished,  so  as  to  allow 
room  for  the  necessary  cement  work  and  the 
masking  of  the  same  with  rocks,  &c. 

The  dotted  lines   in  the  plan  (sketch  No.  1) 


approximately    parallel   with    each    other  ;   we  i  indicate  approximately  the  width  of  the  excava- 


That  all  this  cement-work  is  extremely  ugly 
to  look  at,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  not  a  single  inch  of 
it  will  be  seen  when  the  work  is  completed. 

Masking  the  Cement  Work. 
When  hiding  the  cement  work,  the  covering 
of  the  bottom  should  be  left  until  the  sides  have 
been  completed.  As  already  stated,  convex  or 
projecting  banks  should  be  masked  with  rocks 
and  the  concave  ones  with  turves.  The  latter 
might  be  set  up  in  the  same  way  as  described 
previously  under  the  heading  of  ' '  Grassy 
Banks."  Sketch  No.  2  (see  illustration)  shows 
a  transverse  section  of  a  streamlet  constructed 
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after  ray  method.  At  the  point  A  thick  pieces 
of  turf  have  been  used  as  recommended,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  room  for  soil  between 
the  turf  and  the  concrete  at  the  side.  To  pre- 
vent the  turf  from  being  washed  away,  a  little 
rough  concrete  has  been  placed  at  the  bottom, 
and  this  is  represented  on  the  sketch  (No.  2) 
by  the  little  wedge-shaped  piece  D.  A  small 
portion  of  this  turf  would,  of  course,  be  under 
water  as  well  as  some  of  the  soil  supporting  it 
at  the  back,  and  water-loving  planta,  like  many 
Irises,  Astilbe  rivularis,  Spin«a  palmata,  the 
double  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris  11.  -pi. ) 
and  many  others,  if  planted  on  this  bank, 
woidd  be  able  to  send  their  roots  into  the 
liquid.  The  sketch  (No.  2)  also  shows  the 
other  side  of  the  bank,  which  has  been  hidden 
with  rocks,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide 
now  and  then  space.s  like  C,  which,  though  con- 
fined by  stones  and  filled  with  soil,  would  be 
partly  under  water,  and  likewise  make  an  excel- 
lent home  for  plants  loving  an  extra  degree  of 
moisture. 

When  the  arrangement  at  the  sides  has  been 
completed  in  the  manner  described,  the  cement 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Saxifrage    luteo-purpurea,  S.    Malyi,  and 

S.  Frederici  Augusti. — I  believe  that  all  these 
names  are  borne  by  one  and  the  same  plant. 
With  this  opinion  I  have  grown  and  watched 
different  specimens  procured  under  each  name, 
and  I  have  seen  as  yet  no  reason  to  fix  upon  a  per- 
manent feature  of  distinction.  That  one  plant 
flowers  much  before  another  may  be  true,  as  that 
may  be  the  case  with  different  plants  of  the  same 
name  and  same  stock  in  other  genera  ;  it,  may  be 
owing  to  position,  soil,  or  age  of  plant  in  situ. 
The  other  day  I  looked  at  plants  of  luteo-pur- 
purea, and  some  parts  of  the  plant  had  flowers 
that  have  been  past  their  beauty  quite  three  weeks, 
while  other  portions  of  the  same  plant  at  the  outer 
edges  are  pushing  fresh  flowers.  It  is  the  same 
with  Malyi.  I  can  believe  that  sancta,  one  of 
the  parents,  or  supposed  parents,  of  these  hybrids, 
is  distinct  and  free  enough  for  hybridising.  Still 
it  is  very  near  to  the  present  plants,  and  anything 
produced  by  sancta  blood  should  not  be  too  hastily 
given  a  new  name. 

Chionodoxa  Alleni. — I  had  a  nice  batch  of 
this,  but  until  now  I  have  not  seen  anything  su- 
perior to  or  scarcely  differing  from  gigantea.     I 


cately    blanched    foliage    were   perfection.      The 

further  test  proves  all  this  to  be  practicable. 
Sandy  soil  is  most  suitable,  and  it  should  not  be 
done  with  more  than  a  thin  covering,  and  not 
until  the  buds  are  well  developed  in,  say,  January. 
I  am  aware  we  have  a  white  variety  of  this  Erica, 
but  the  very  much  smaller  flowers  and  the  coloured 
anthers  render  it  totally  different  from  what  you  get 
by  this  artificial  process,  and  besides  I  find  the 
white  kind  anything  but  vigorous. 

Tulipa  sylvestris  should  be  grown  in  broad 
patches  in  the  woodland  and  wild  garden.  By  its 
bounding  stolons  it  soon  makes  wide  masses,  and 
it  is  otherwise  vigorous  and  capable  of  holding  its 
own.  The  spicy  odour  of  this  distinct  species 
with  scarlet  streaked  deep  yellow  flowers  renders  it 
a  most  desirable  kind.  A  dozen  bulbs  planted 
three  years  ago  now  form  a  patch  5  feet  across  in 
light,  rich  soil.  I  do  not  think  the  progress  would 
be  so  free  in  stiff  land. 

Lathyrus  splendens.— I  fear  we  may  not 
claim  this  as  a  hardy  species  ;  it  stood  well  last 
winter  in  a  cold  frame,  but  having  open-air  quar- 
ters in  the  past  winter,  even  with  a  year's  more 
strength  the  whole  batch  has  succumbed. 

Inula  glandulosa'and  I.  Hookeri. — At  this 
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A  stream  in  a  Devonshire  garden. 


bottom  should  be  carefully  cleansed  of  all  dirt 
and  loose  soil  which  might  have  accumulated 
during  the  progre.ss  of  the  work.  The  bottom 
should  then  be  coated  to  the  thickness  of  half 
an  inch  or  so  with  a  layer  consisting  of  one  part 
cement  and  three  parts  of  coarse  sand.  While 
this  is  still  wet,  a  quantity  of  river  gravel, 
shingle,  and  water-washed  roundish  stones  or 
pebbles  should  be  thrown  in  at  haphazard  so  as 
to  look  as  careless  and  natural  as  possible,  thus 
covering  every  trace  of  the  cement.  If  slifjhtly 
pressed  in  before  the  cement  begins  to  set,  this 
covering  will  be  sufliciently  firm  after  the 
cement  has  hardened  to  prevent  the  stones  and 
gravel  from  being  washed  away.  In  a  stream- 
let constructed  on  this  plan  the  water  would, 
of  course,  be  perfectly  clear  after  the  first  flush, 
and  the  stones  and  pebbles  at  the  bottom  would 
be  clearly  visible,  adding  greatly  to  the  natural 
efiect. 

I  have  made  many  streamlets  on  this  prin- 
ciple, and  their  eff'ect  is  so  natural,  that  even 
during  the  first  season  no  one  would  suspect  the 
presence  of  the  ugly  cement  work  forming  the 
foundation.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 

{To  be  continued.') 


now,  however,  see  two  plants  that  have  much 
bigger  flowers  with  a  deeper  colour,  and  several  on 
the  scape.  The  flowers  are  quite  2  inches  across, 
having  red-purple  lines  on  the  face  of  the  seg- 
ments and  a  paler  shade  of  blue  in  the  centres  of 
the  flowers,  and  yet  not  of  such  degree  as  to  form 
a  so-called  "  eye."  It  is,  I  therefore  think,  evident 
that  we  have  another,  either  species  or  well- 
marked  variety  of  Chionodoxa. 

Shortia  galacifolia. — A  three-year-old  plant  in 
the  open  air  is  in  bloom.  From  its  age  and  treat- 
ment, I  should  consider  March  and  April  the  normal 
flowering  period.  It  is  hardy  and  free,  and  coming 
into  blossom  at  the  same  time  as  the  wood  Anemone 
it  must  be  classed  with  useful  early  spring  flowers. 

Erica  carnea. — It  may  not  be  generally  known, 
and  it  may  not  by  all  be  considered  worth  know- 
ing, that  the  flowers  of  the  Winter  Heath  can  be 
had  beautifully  blanched  to  a  pearly  whiteness.  I 
found  it  out  by  accident,  and  afterwards  by  intent 
verified  the  fact.  In  planting  some  bulbs  next  a  line 
of  the  Erica  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  some 
earth  went  over  the  outer  parts  of  the  Heath  then 
in  a  well-developed  state  of  bud,  and  they  remained 
so  until  the  other  parts  flowered  in  March.  The 
covered  twigs  were  then  liberated  and  beautiful  to 
behold.  The  flowers  were  white,  and  capable  of 
withstanding  a  rinse  to  remove  all  dirt.  For 
button-holes   or   bouquets   the   sprigs   with   deli- 


period  of  growth  the  distinctions  of  these  kinds  can 
be  better  seen  than  perhaps  at  any  other.  The  latter 
is  more  compact  as  a  stool,  and  shorter  and  more 
obtuse  in  its  young  leaves,  and  the  former  has  the 
more  glandular  or  grey  foliage.  It  may  be  useful 
to  note  this,  as  later,  even  in  the  foliage,  the  dis- 
tinctions almost  vanish.  There  is  a  little  difference 
in  period  of  bloom,  but  in  the  features  of  the  heads 
hardly  any — at  any  rate  no  more  than  can  often  be 
accounted  for  by  local  conditions  of  soil  and  culture. 

Iris  lacustris. — This  is  a  gem  of  the  first 
water,  only  2  inches  to  3  inches  high  here,  free  and 
hardy  ;  flowers  delicate  blue. 

Myosotis  pygmsea. — This  is  the  nearest  thing 
I  know,  and  otherwise  similar  to  Eritrichium 
nanum.  It  is  flowering  freely  at  a  stature  of  but 
an  inch,  and  will  last  a  long  time.  It  revels  in  a 
rich  soil  composed  almost  entirely  of  leaf- 
mould,  and,  of  course,  there  should  be  no  lack  of 
moisture  at  the  growing  season,  say  in  this  climate 
from  the  middle  of  March.  Like  other  things  with 
a  dense  covering  of  soft  hairs,  it  is  the  better  for  its 
head  being  kept  dry  in  winter,  then  it  proves  a 
good  perennial.  J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirkstall. 


Dielytra  spectabilis.— For  several  years  past 
large  clumps  of  this   handsome   spring-flowering 
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plant  have  come  through  the  severe  winters  un- 
harmed and  without  any  protection.  Perhaps  the 
position  is  a  favourable  one — along  the  foot  of  a 
west  wall  about  5  feet  in  height.  This  is  a  posi- 
tion that  admirably  suits  the  plant,  and  helped 
with  a  little  water  during  the  present  time  of 
drought,  the  charming  effect  produced  by  a  large 
clump  when  in  full  bloom  is  maintained  for  a  long 
season.  In  good  soils,  such  as  a  light  rich  loam 
aid  with  an  occasional  top-dressing  of  manure, 
clumps  grow  into  a  large  size  and  flower  freely.  A 
can  of  water  is  greatly  appreciated,  especially  of 
soot  water,  or  water  in  which  a  little  guano  has 
been  placed,  stirred  up  briskly  immediately  before 
being  applied.  Increase  can  be  had  by  dividing 
the  roots,  doing  this  in  autumn  as  early  as  con- 
venient. The  roots  will  bear  severe  division,  and 
every  portion  showing  a  crown  will  make  a  plant, 
but  it  is  unwise  to  divide  all  the  large  clumps  at 
once.  It  is  a  much  better  plan  to  divide  one  half 
one  year  and  the  remainder  twelve  months  or  two 
years  afterwards.  A  year  or  two  is  require  i  for 
the  divided  crowns  to  make  growth  and  grow  into 
blooming  size,  and  they  make  all  the  more  progress 
if  well  looked  after  in  the  matter  of  water  during 
summer  and  treated  to  some  top-dressing. — R.  D. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


FRANCISCEAS. 

A  FEW  plants  of  this  family  will  possibly  be 
seen  at  the  leading  shows  during  the  summer, 
but  the  exception  is  the  rule  more  often  than 
not.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  this,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  far  to  seek.  The  flowers  do  not 
carry  well,  and  what  is  aj)plicable  to  plants  is 
equally  so  to  cut  flowers  when  packed  for  tran- 
sit, unless  carefully  carried  by  hand.  These 
reasons,  however,  should  not  preclude  them 
from  use  at  home  either  upon  the  plants  or  in 
a  cut  state,  and  it  is  for  such  purposes  that  I 
wish  to  recommend  them  more  particularly. 
Having  grown  them  myself  and  tested  their 
utility,  I  have  all  the  more  confidence  in  bring- 
ing them  to  the  notice  of  others.  One  marked 
feature  in  their  favour  is  the  lovely  colours  of 
their  flowers — various  shades  of  purple,  soft 
blue  and  lavender,  and  in  addition  thereto  there 
is  the  fragrance  of  the  same,  which  is  most 
pleasing,  without  any  overpowering  odours. 
The  flowers  last  a  good  time,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  a  succe.ssion  of  bloom  is  kept  up. 
F.  calycina  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  respect, 
but  F.  confertifolia  and  F.  eximia  can  both  be 
strongly  recommended.  When  required  in  a  cut 
state,  those  with  the  larger  flowers  and  less 
branching  habit  should  have  each  blossom 
detached  separately  ;  others  may,  where  the 
shoots  can  be  .spared,  be  cut  in  trusses. 
In  this  way  I  have  used  the  flowers  very  eflec- 
tively  with  those  of  Dipladenia  boliviensis  in 
shallow  dish-like  vases  with  Moss  in  the  water 
to  hold  the  blossoms  erect.  We  have  none  too 
many  flowers  in  these  shades  of  colour  for  vases 
until  outdoor  flowers  are  plentiful  ;  even  then 
there  are  but  few  things  to  surpass  the  Fran- 
cisceas  in  their  way.  This  genus  is  chiefly  a  Brazi- 
lian one,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  it  is  possible  to 
grow  them  in  what  may  be  termsd  a  cool  stove 
temperature.  A  night  temperature  during  the 
winter  that  ranges  from  50°  to  G0°,  the  lower 
point  only  being  touched  during  severe  frosts, 
will  suit  them  well.  I  have  seen  specimens 
wintered  in  a  lower  temperature,  but  it  is  hardly 
advisable,  as  the  foliage  is  thereby  disposed  to 
lose  its  deep  green  colour.  The  two  best  kinds 
for  a  lower  temperature  than  that  given  above 
are  F.  calycina  and  F.  confertifolia,  but  when  so 
treated  the  plants  should  be  kept  correspondingly 


dry  at  the  roots.  This  plan  is  followed  by  ex- 
hibitors who  wish  to  retard  them  for  particular 
shows. 

General  Culture. 

Cuttings,  which  may  be  safely  struck  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  moderately  brisk  heat,  but  not  in  an 
excessively  moist  atmosphere,  should  be  chosen 
from  half-ripened  wood,  which  is  best  secured 
during  the  summer  months.  A  handlight  would 
be  a  good  place  for  them,  bottom-heat  being 
hardly  required.  Each  cutting  had  better  be 
inserted  singly  in  a  small  pot  so  as  to  preserve 
the  roots  intact.  Another  mode  of  propagation, 
is  by  grafting,  a  free-growing  kind,  as  F.  calycina, 
being  chosen  as  a  stock.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  this  system  is  generally  followed, 
unless  it  be  for  specimens.  The  object 
for  one  season  at  least  should  be  to  secure 
shoots  rather  than  flower — in  fact  I  would  advise 
that  this  be  followed  for  two  seasons  in  every 
possible  case,  a  good  plant  being  thereby 
formed.  As  to  soil,  I  have  never  found  the 
Fraucisceas  to  be  over -particular.  They  will 
thrive  very  well  in  good  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
or  they  may  be  grown  in  nearly  all  leaf  mould. 
On  the  other  hand,  peat  suits  them  admirably, 
and  is,  all  things  considered,  the  best  from  an 
enduring  point  of  view,  although  it  may  not 
excite  the  growth  quite  as  much  as  leaf  mould 
does.  About  one-third  of  loam  (turfy  and 
fibrous)  with  two-thirds  of  peat  of  good  quality 
will  make  a  good  mixture  for  them  ;  to  this 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  a  small  quantity 
of  leaf  mould  worked  through  a  fine  .sieve  ;  it 
would  assist  root-action  for  a  time  until  the 
roots  were  working  well  in  the  new  soil.  Pot- 
ting as  firmly  as  possible  is  certainly  desirable 
from  a  permanent  point  of  view,  for  shaking  out 
every  season  and  reducing  the  roots  cannot 
be  recommended.  Some  y.;ars  ago  I  had 
charge  of  a  plant  that  was  not  potted  more 
frequently  than  every  second  or  third  year. 
This  plant  used  to  stand  the  year  round 
in  the  vineries,  save  in  the  hotter  weather 
of  the  summer,  when  it  was  stood  out  of 
doors  for  a  time.  It  thrived  well  under  this 
treatment,  the  variety  being  F.  calycina.  In 
order  to  keep  these  plants  free  of  such  insects 
as  the  mealy  bug,  the  syringe  may  be  used 
freely  when  the  growth  is  hardened,  it  being 
hardly  possible  to  injure  the  foliage  in  a  reason- 
able way.  In  addition  to  the  above  variety  as 
being  stood  out  of  doors,  I  have  also  seen  F. 
uniflora  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  was 
where  Poinsettias  and  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans 
both  stood  outside  for  a  time,  thus  indicating 
a  favoured  locality  in  the  south  of  England. 
When  the  plants  are  positively  at  rest  less 
water  should  be  given  them,  bub  it  must  not 
be  withdrawn  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
foliage  to  flag.  Weak  solutions  of  liquid  ma- 
nure will  greatly  assist  them  when  in  active 
growth,  but  it  need  not  be  given  during  the 
flowering  period.  The  best  kinds  to  grow  are 
F.  calycina,  with  purple  flowers  freely  pro- 
duced, and  F.  confertifolia,  a  spring-flowering 
plant  with  a  soft  blue  shade  of  colour. 
F.  eximia  also  flowers  in  the  spring,  but 
continues  well  into  the  summer,  colour 
deep  purple  or  violet.  F.  latifolia  has  really 
handsome  foliage  ;  it  flowers  in  the  early  spring, 
colour  lavender,  fading  to  nearly  white.  F. 
uniflora  has  the  smallest  flowers,  but  they  are 
freely  produced  in  winter,  first  violet,  but 
changing  with  age  to  pure  white. 

Grower. 


Propagating    show   and  regal   Pelargo- 

— -  — The   article  on  this    section    of   Pelargo- 
by  "  H.  P."  (p.  294)  comes  as  a  reminder  as 


mums, 
niums 


to  the  best  season  for  propagating.  As  a  rule  this 
is  done  too  late,  gardeners  waiting  until  the  plants 
have  flowered  and  the  wood  has  become  hard, 
thinking  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  best  time  for 
such  work  to  be  done.  This  is  certainly  wrong, 
for  the  best  season  is  the  present,  before  the  plants 
advance  into  bloom.  At  this  time  shoots  suitable 
for  cuttings  may  be  seen  clustering  about  the 
base  of  the  stems,  being  in  a  green,  but  yet  firm 
stage.  These,  if  taken  off  and  inserted  singly  in 
small  pots,  using  sandy  soil  and  placing  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  or  pit,  will,  if  kept  fairly  moist,  soon 
form  roots,  and  in  the  course  of  twelve  months 
make  fine  plants. — A.  Young. 

Tree  Carnation  "Uriah  Pike. — This  variety, 
recently  certificated  by  the  floral  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was  exhibited  again 
this  week  in  remarkably  fine  condition.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  when  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
plants  formed  an  attractive  feature.  In  growth 
this  variety  is  evidently  very  free  ;  it  is  essentially 
a  Tree  Carnation,  the  plants  ranging  from  1  feet  to 
5  feet  in  height,  carrying  a  dozen  and  more  flowers 
upon  each,  with  numbers  of  buds  to  follow.  No 
thinning  down  to  obtain  extra  fine  flowers  had 
apparently  been  practised.  Amongst  all  the  flowers 
I  did  not  note  one  with  a  burst  calyx — in  itself  a 
strong  recommendation.  The  perfume  is  quite 
that  of  the  old  Clove  and  as  strong ;  the  flowers 
are  finely  formed,  reminding  me  of  those  of  Mrs. 
Hemsley,  another  first-rate  variety  ;  the  colour  is 
intensely  dark — darker  than  in  the  true  old  Clove. 
Uriah  Pike  will  undoubtedly  be  a  decided  acqui- 
sition to  its  class,  in  which  there  are  none  too 
many  that  possess  such  a  vigorous  constitution 
combined  with  free-flowering  qualities.  At  the 
Regent's  Park  it  was  awarded  a  floral  certificate 
(unanimously)  by  the  judges.  As  it  did  not  come 
from  the  same  source  as  on  the  former  occasion,  it 
is  possible  there  is  already  a  good  stock  of  it. — H. 


THE  DWARF  C  ANN  AS. 

These  have  never  been  exhibited  in  better  con- 
dition than  on  Tuesday,  April  25,  at  the  R  H.S. 
meeting,  the  same  plants  appearing  the  following 
day  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  none 
the  worse  for  extra  travelling.  This  one  fact  of 
travelling  so  well  is  an  important  one,  for  if  this 
be  the  case  upon  the  plants,  the  same  should  hold 
good  in  a  cut  state.  There  is  no  disputing  the 
utility  of  this  race  of  Cannas.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly splendid  acquisitions  for  many  pur- 
poses. They  may  not,  I  admit,  be  what  are 
termed  market  plants,  nor  their  flowers  be  sought 
after  by  the  florists.  These  facts,  however,  do  not 
militate  against  their  extended  culture  in  private 
establishments.  Something  of  this  kind  is  what 
is  really  needed,  for  we  see  quite  enough  of  certain 
things  (let  them  be  ever  so  good)  here,  there 
and  everywhere  whilst  in  season.  When,  how- 
ever, we  can  grow  such  plants  as  these  Cannas, 
and  that  with  comparative  ease,  we  shall  have  an 
additional  attraction,  and  one  not  to  be  seen  in 
every  florist's  window.  The  spikes  of  flowers  upon 
the  plants  exhibited  on  the  above  occasions  were 
unusually  fine,  each  carrying  a  good  number  of 
blooms.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  deal- 
ing with  these  flower-spikes,  that  if  cut  with 
any  length  of  stem  the  plant  is  shorn  of  a  great 
part  of  its  beauty.  A  few  inches  below  the  lowest 
flowers  will  be  found  another  growth  ready  to 
push  away  and  flower  in  due  course.  If  the  spike 
already  in  flower  be  therefore  cut  below  this  growth, 
it  can  be  readily  seen  what  injury  has  been  done. 
These  spikes  are  in  a  measure  continuous  ;  this  I 
have  tested  myself  in  more  than  one  case,  as 
many  as  six  and  even  more  successive  lateral  spikes 
being  formed.  In  the  culture  of  these  Cannas, 
therefore,  guard  against  cutting  with  a  long  stem. 
The  plants  in  question  had  evidently  received  the 
very  best  attention,  the  growth  being  stout  and 
sturdy,  the  foliage  healthy  and  the  individual 
flowers  large  and  fine.  I  hope  to  see  these  Cannas 
more  and  more  grown  as  their  merits  become 
known.    They  are  the  hemi  ideal  of  a  good  conser- 
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vatory  plant  from  any  point  of  view,  being  quite 
at  home  when  associated  with  Palms  and  Ferns. 
In  houses  of  any  kind  where  a  good  amount  of 
moisture  can  be  maintained,  they  will  thrive  well. 
They  do  best  in  a  temperature  rather  above  that 
of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  save  in  the  summer 
months.  The  sorts  shown  as  above  were  Antoine 
Chantin,  Progression,  Kdouard  Andre,  Mme.  Crozy 
and  Louis  Thibaut. — Growbb. 

An  interesting  collection  of  dwarf  Cannas 

is  grown  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  Chiswick.  They  are  of  the  dwarf 
type,  and  although  very  few  are  in  bloom,  we 
make  a  note  of  the  more  important,  as  this 
class  of  Canna  is  rapidly  superseding  the  tall  kinds 
once  grown  largely  in  gardens.  They  still  hold 
their  own  for  certain  positions  where  bold  effects 
are  desired,  but  for  pots  especially  and  to  form  a 
foreground  to  taller  things  the  dwarf  varieties  are 
especially  useful.  They  are  robust,  tree,  easy  to 
grow,  and  a  few  are  distinguished  by  exceptionally 
fine  leafage.  One  named  Doyen  Jean  Sisley  has 
deep  chocolate  leafage  with  a  silvery  midrib, 
outside  which  is  bright  crimson.  Such  a  kind 
apart  from  its  flowers  is  worth  growing  for  the 
sake  of  its  handsome  leaves.  Flamboyant  has  deep 
crimson  flowers  of  great  richness  ;  Frangois  Crozy, 
bright  salmon-red,  margined  with  yellow,  a  brilliant 
contrast ;  Antonin  Crozy,  crimson,  a  rich  set  off  to 
the  deep  green  leaves,  which  have  a  margin  of 
purplish  colour  ;  and  Amiral  Courbet,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  large  and  yellow,  enriched  with  red 
spots.  The  newer  kinds  of  dwarf  Cannas  have 
remarkably  fine  flowers,  the  segments  broad  and 
splendidly  coloured,  the  outcome  of  patient  work 
in  hybridising  on  the  part  of  M.  Crozy.  A  very 
fine  kind  is  Felix  Crousse,  the  flowers  ot  which  are 
orange-red,  large,  and  the  leafage  is  deep  green, 
whilst  another  excellent  type  is  Francisque  Morel, 
the  flowers  quite  of  a  carmine  shade  and  the  leaves 
deep  green.  It  is  this  fine  contrast  between  leaves 
and  flowers  that  increases  the  value  ot  this  class  of 
greenhouse  plants.  A  few  more  varieties  may  be 
noted  with  profit.  Souvenir  de  A^a  Gray  has  flowers 
of  a  red  tone,  touched  with  salmon  ;  Ulrich  Brun- 
ner,  red,  tinted  with  orange  ;  Victor  Hugo,  orange- 
red,  very  striking  against  the  purplish  foliage ;  and 
Mme.  Crozy,  which  has  a  remarkably  compact 
habit,  and  bears  flowers  of  an  orange-scarlet 
colour. 


Phylica  ericoides  (Li(becl.). — This  is  the  name 
of  the  specimen  sent,  brought  from  S.  Africa  you  say 
by  a  friend.  Some  years  ago  I  iised  to  grow  tihis  and 
a  few  othe"-  species  of  this  genus,  but  uafortut  ately 
now  they  are  never  seen  growing  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  called  Bruyere  du  Cap  by  the  French,  and  it  belongs 
to  Rhamnacese. — W.  H.  G. 

The  showing   of  early-flowering   alpine 

and  herbaceous  plants. — At  a  recent  metropolitan 
show  I  noted  cjuite  a  contrast  in  the  arrangements 
of  two  competing  exhibits  of  alpine  plants,  which 
were,  I  consider,  quite  object  lessons,  worthy  of 
notice  as  to  what  should  be  avoided  in  the  one 
case  and  what  in  the  other  was  a  pleasing  exhibit. 
Nothing  could  be  said  against  the  quality  of  the 
former,  many  of  the  kinds  shown  being  a  profusion 
of  flower,  making  a  much  more  brilliant  display 
than  the  other,  whilst  the  collection  comprised 
several  first-rate  things.  The  object  in  this  case 
was  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  schedule, 
which  stated  that  the  exhibits  were  to  be  in  pots 
or  pans ;  these  were  of  various  sizes,  making  it 
diflicult  to  arrange  them  in  an  effective  manner. 
In  the  other  instance  the  terms  of  the  schednle 
had  in  a  measure  been  complied  with,  but  these 
terms  were  further  added  to  by  the  introduction 
of  several  mossy  and  other  dwarf  Saxifrages, 
which  greatly  enhanced  the  effect,  although  there 
was  not,  on  the  whole,  one-fourth  of  the  flower  to 
be  seen  in  the  other  case.  The  most  fortunate  ex- 
hibitor was  he  with  the  most  flower,  the  most 
charming  exhibit  was  the  other,  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  latter  being  that  of  arranging  the 
pots  -in  long  baskets,  and  then  adding  between 
these  as  a  groundwork   the  aforesaid  Saxifrages, 


&c.,  of  dwarf  growth,  with  here  and  there  small 

bits  ot  stone  in  addition.  The  moral  of  this  ooii- 
trast  evidently,  in  ray  opinion,  is  to  leave  exhibi- 
tors more  scope.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  allot 
limited  spaces,  as  in  the  case  of  groups,  leaving 
the  exhibitors  to  exercise  their  own  ingenuity  in 
making  their  respective  spaces  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible.    I  hope  this  idea  may  be  adopted.— G.  H. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


THE  DRY  WEATHER  AND  STATE  OF 
CROPS. 

The  abnormally  dry  weather  for  the  time  of 
year,  and  this  coupled  with  a  high  temperature 
and  parching  east  winds  which  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing, cannot  but  have  a  very  prejudicial 
efl'ect  upon  the  majority  of  the  kitchen  garden 
crops,  that  is  unless  rain  falls  very  quickly  and 
copiously.  In  fact,  the  dry  weather  will  have  a 
much  more  harmful  effect  than  if  it  occurred 
later,  at  least  for  the  smaller  seeds  and  seed- 
lings, which  require  refreshing  showers  if 
only  to  freshen  up  the  ground,  so  that  the 
various  subjects  might  become  well  established. 
Slugs  certainly  can  do  but  little  if  any  harm 
during  weather  like  the  present.  The  worst 
enemy  to  contend  against  is  the  fly,  which 
preys  upon  the  young  Turnips  and  the  various 
Brassicas  almost  as  soon  as  germinated.  It  is 
with  such  subjects  as  these  that  extra  care  must 
be  taken  or  valuable  time  will  be  lost,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  found  necessary  to  sow  again.  The 
Pea  crop  must  receive  prompt  attention  if  it 
is  to  prove  satisfactory.  I  refer  more  especially 
to  the  earlier  crops,  grown  perhaps  on  raised 
sunny  borders  and  also  forwarded  in  pots. 
These  latter  are  more  apt  to  sutler  than  others 
sown  direct  in  their  permanent  position,  as  the 
roots  are  more  confined.  Up  to  now  the 
haulm  looks  wonderfully  healthy  on  our  heavy 
soil,  William  Hurst  being  in  full  bloom,  also 
Chelsea  Gem.  On  lighter  soils,  however,  this 
crop  will  soon  suffer  if  means  are  not  taken  to 
keep  the  roots  amply  supplied  with  moisture. 
By  the  time  this  appears  in  print  the  pods  wiU 
have  commenced  to  form,  and  this  is  the 
time  that  support  is  needed.  If  the  rows  have 
been  well  moulded  up,  as  they  should  have  been, 
there  will  be  ample  space  in  which  to  pour  the 
water  with  the  certainty  of  its  reaching  direct 
to  the  roots.  Give  a  thorough  soaking,  and  if 
possible  follow  on  with  liquid  manure,  the  in- 
termediate space  between  the  rows  being 
mulched  with  strawy  litter.  Unless  rain  falls 
early  and  copiously  the  early  Pea  crop  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  light,  that  is  unless 
precautions  such  as  I  have  just  pointed  out 
are  attended  to.  The  haulm  will  also  be 
shorter  than  usual.  The  dwarf  and  better- 
quality  earlies  are  also  certainly  much  better 
able  to  withstand  the  dry  weather  than  the 
more  inferior  rounds.  Cauliflowers,  again, 
will  have  to  be  kept  freely  watered,  or  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  button.  The  ad- 
vantage of  planting  in  deeply-drawn  drills  is 
this  season  very  evident.  After  watering,  a 
little  of  the  drier  surrounding  soil  may  be 
drawn  about  the  plants,  so  as  to  conserve  the 
moisture,  but  not  so  as  to  fill  up  the  drills,  as 
these  will  be  still  required  for  the  applica- 
tion of  water  and  later  on  for  giving 
liquid  manure  or  sewage.  Cauliflowers — at 
least,  the  earlier  types— sufl'er  so  quickly  in 
time  of  extreme  drought,  that  every  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  them  moving  freely,  especially 
after  being  first  planted.  Let  them  once  flag, 
and   the   chances   are   that   they   will   not   re- 


cover. It  may  seem  to  some  people  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  cover  each  plant  over  with  a  flower- 
pot for  a  few  days  or  until  it  can  stand  erect, 
but  in  extreme  seasons  like  the  present  some 
such  system  must  be  adopted  to  ensure 
success. 

Seed- sowing  is  another  difficulty  to  contend 
against,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  kinds, 
as  with  these  the  drills  do  not  have  to  be 
drawn  much  below  the  surface.  Want  of  ade- 
quate moisture  also  ttnds  to  very  feeble  germi- 
nation, and,  as  previously  instanced,  the  seed- 
lings are  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  fly.  The 
best  course  is  to  see  that  the  soil  is  in  a  fairly  rich 
and  friable  condition,  so  as  to  ensure  a  quick 
growth  after  germination.  Draw  the  drills 
over-night  and  well  moisten  them.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  early  the  following  morning ; 
the  drier  soil,  after  being  drawn  over  the 
seeds,  wUl  conserve  the  moisture  to  a  surprising 
extent.  If  the  .soil  is  at  all  lumpy,  as  it  very 
likely  will  be  on  heavy  or  clay  land,  fill  up  the 
drills  with  sifted  old  potting  soil.  Watering,  if 
the  above  course  has  been  carried  out,  will  not 
be  needed  after  the  seeds  are  sown,  this 
having  a  tendency  to  bake  the  surface  ;  besides, 
the  rapid  evaporation  caused  by  watering  dur- 
ing a  very  dry  and  sunny  time  keeps  the  young 
seedlings  in  a  .starved  state.  After  the  seed- 
lings appear,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  surface 
soil  gently  stirred  with  a  small  hoe,  this  being 
a  good  antidote  against  the  ravages  of  fly  ;  in 
fact,  hoeing  cannot  be  too  freely  indulged  in 
for  any  class  of  crop  during  a  time  of  drought, 
so  as  to  conserve  as  much  moisture  in  the  soil 
as  possible.  It  is  surprising  how  well  this 
helps  on  the  crops  in  a  time  of  drought. 
Early  Potatoes  came  through  the  soil  very 
quickly,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  late 
frosts  will  intervene  to  stop  their  growth.  In 
fact,  the  earliest  at  the  time  these  notes  are 
being  written,  April  2.5,  are  already  tit  for 
moulding  up.  The  season  is  remarkably  early, 
and  some  steady  rains  would  now  help  on 
growth  considerably,  but  without  this  the  crops 
on  light  land  cannot  be  but  very  light,  (-)n  our 
heavy  clay  land  the  sun's  warmth  has  raised 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  considerably. 

Abberky  Hall.  A.  Yot.tng. 


Forcing  Potatoes  in  pots.— Some  cultivators 
are  of  opinion  that  the  culture  of  Potatoes  in  pots 
does  not  pay.  On  this  point  I  do  not  agree.  In 
fact,  I  doubt,  all  points  considered,  if  they  are  not 
quite  as  profitable  as  when  grown  in  hot  beds.  My 
first  supply  I  take  from  pots,  and  these  are  gener- 
ally ready  for  use  from  March  15  to  20.  When  the 
pot  ones  are  over  I  begin  those  in  frames,  and 
these  continue  till  they  are  ready  in  the  open 
borders.  I  plant  these  in  pots  about  the  middle 
of  December,  using  8-inch  or  ;>-inch  pots.  These 
are  placed  in  a  cold  vinery  with  bedding  plants  in 
any  dark  corner  till  they  are  up,  when  they  are 
removed  to  a  house  where  the  temperature  is 
about  45°.  From  some  of  these  pots  I  lift  from  1 
lb.  to  2  lb.  of  Potatoes.— F.  A.  C. 

Buda  Kale. — In  a  warm  and  bright  season  like 
the  present,  when  most  ot  the  Kales  have  quickly 
shown  flower  and  the  Turnip-top  season  was  over 
in  a  few  days,  the  value  of  the  above  mentioned 
has  been  very  apparent,  especially  as  spring  Cab- 
bages suffered  far  more  than  usual  during  the  past 
winter.  I  have  had  fewer  losses  among  the  plants 
of  this  Kale  and  of  the  Scotch  Curled  Kales  than 
with  any  others,  though  it  is  claimed  for  some  of 
them  that  they  are  hardier  than  these  ;  but  during 
the  past  three  years  these  have  been  our  best,  and 
for  midseason  work  the  curled  kinds  are  especially 
liked,  their  colour  being  so  much  brighter  when 
cookfd  than  is  that  of  the  Cottagers'  or  any  other 
purple-tinged  kind.  The  Buda  Kale  is  our  latest 
kind,  and  is  usually  available  quite  up  to  May 
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yielding  till  then  frequent  pickings  of  succulent 
and  uniformly  good  sprouts.  Read's  Hearting  is 
recommended  for  the  latest  pickings  of  all,  but  it 
alwdys  suffers  badly  here,  and  those  which  come 
through  safely  scarcely  pay  for  growing,  for  by  the 
time  the  Buda  is  over,  Cabbages  are  becoming 
plentiful  and  good.  The  present  is  an  excellent 
time  for  sowing  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  Kale.  I 
usually  sow  about  the  end  of  April,  and  this  U 
quite  soon  enough  for  any  purpose,  particularly  if 
they  are  to  be  grown  between  rows  of  Potatoes, 
&c.  If  sown  earlier,  they  are  apt  to  stand  in  the 
seed-bed  too  long  and  get  too  big  before  being 
planted  out,  this  being  detrimental  to  their  future 
well-doing.  They  should  also  be  sown  quite  thinly 
on  a  rather  poor  seed-bed,  or  be  pricked  off  into  a 
nursery  bed  as  soon  as  big  enough  to  handle  well. 
—J.  C.  Tallack. 


FORCING  LETTUCES. 


There  is  often  a  great  scarcity  of  Lettuce  in  the 
early  spring,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  winter 
or  early  autumn  plants  may  have  been  tended. 
There  can  never  be  too  much  Lettuce,  so  that  when 
we  have  good  kinds  that  will  force  quickly  a  note 
as  to  their  good  qualities  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  wintering  of  the  autumn-sown  Lettuce  entails 
much  time  and  anxiety,  and  there  is  often  consider- 
able loss  through  damp.  When  a  good-sized  full- 
hearted  Cabbage  Lettuce  can  be  grown  in  three 
months,  there  will  be  less  cause  to  depend  upon 
early  autumn-sown  plants,  and  frames  will  be  at 
liberty  to  house  vegetables,  such  as  Cauliflowers, 
Broccoli,  and  others  that  would  give  a  better  re- 
turn for  space  occupied  and  less  labour.  When  I 
give  three  months  as  the  time  required  for  the 
plants  to  come  to  maturity,  it  must  be  remembered 
I  am  writing  of  the  first  three  months  in  the  year, 
when  there  is  less  sunshine  and  therefore  a  shorter 
period  of  growth.  When  Lettuces  can  be  grown  in 
such  a  short  time,  the  question  arises  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  trouble  about  the  autumn  sown, 
which  takes  eight  months  to  come  in,  and  then 
only  in  small  quantities.  I  have  only  tried  a  few 
kinds  for  forcing.  Of  these  I  place  Veitch's  Golden 
Queen  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  is  a  decided 
acquisition,  as  it  is  a  rapid  grower,  of  close  com- 
pact habit,  and  being  of  a  light  colour  every  por- 
tion of  the  leaf  appears  blanched ;  it  hearts 
quickly,  is  very  close  and  of  6ne  flavour,  and 
being  of  compact  growth  may  be  planted  closely, 
and  if  close  to  the  glass  the  plants  will  be  ready 
in  about  three  months  from  time  of  sowing.  An- 
other good  variety  is  Early  Paris  Market,  of  rapid 
growth  and  hearting  very  quickly.  I  have  grown 
it  for  early  work  till  this  season,  when  I  was  ad- 
vised by  a  well-known  cultivator  in  these  pages 
to  give  Golden  Queen  a  trial.  Golden  Queen  is 
the  better  and  earlier  of  the  two,  though  Paris 
Market  possesses  sterling  good  qualities,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  for  early  forcing.  Harbinger 
is  another  variety  of  great  merit  and  very  quick 
growth.  This  is  distinct  from  other  kinds,  being 
much  like  Endive,  with  curled  leaves  of  a  light 
colour.  The  leaves  are  crisp  and  tender  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  salad  bowl.  Last  season 
I  grew  this  variety  in  boxes  in  cold  frames  with 
great  success,  it  being  one  of  the  best  forcers  I 
have  grown.  There  are  other  kinds  sent  out  as 
forcing  varieties,  which  no  doubt  are  trustworthy, 
but  those  named  I  have  tried  and  can  thoroughly 
recommend  them. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  as  to  culture,  as  when 
grown  under  glass  the  chief  points  are  thin  sowing, 
early  pricking  out,  airing  and  moisture,  keeping 
near  the  light  and  free  of  green-fly  and  other 
pests.  If  dryness  is  allowed,  a  check  is  given 
growth  is  arrested,  and  a  crop  of  inserts  follows.' 
Seed  may  be  sown  in  boxes  or  pans  or  in  the 
frame  broadcast,  but  early  in  the  year  I  advise  the 
bjxes  if  only  a  small  quantity  is  required.  In  all 
cases  thin  sowing  is  essential  to  get  sturdy  plants 
Sow  in  rich  compost,  as  a  quick  growth  is  required 
and  water  sparingly  till  the  seed  germinates  ;  in- 
deed, in  moist  soil  none  will  be  required.  Prick 
off  early,  lifting  each    seeJling  carefully  to  pre- 


serve the  roots  intact,  with  a  small  portion  of  soil, 
if  possible,  attached  to  the  roots,  plant  firmly 
in  good  ground  near  the  glass,  and  protect  at  night 
by  covering  the  glass  with  mats,  litter  or  such  like. 
By  sowing  in  a  little  heat  and  transferring  to  cold 
frames  when  the  seedlings  are  above  the  soil,  time 
is  saved ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  plants  are  so 
robust  as  when  grown  cool  from  the  start.  Feed- 
ing with  liquid  manure  as  the  plants  increase  in 
size  will  be  beneficial,  and  in  dull  or  damp  weather 
occasional  dustings  with  dry  wood  ashes  will  arrest 
damp  and  prevent  decay.  Time  will  be  saved  by 
sowing  in  the  frames  and  thinning  out,  but  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  have  sufficient  frames  to  devote 
a  large  space  in  this  way,  and  when  planted  in 
rows  out  of  the  seed-pan  or  box,  there  is  no  waste 
and  less  seed  is  required.  The  above  varieties  are 
also  valuable  sown  in  boxes  or  pans,  to  cut  in  a 
small  state  in  the  same  way  as  Mustard  and  Cress 
are  used.  Harbinger  is  admirably  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  is  a  larger  grower  with  more  leafage. 

G.  Wtthes. 


HARDINESS  OF  BROCCOLL 
Pl.iuted.  Alive. 

280  Snow's none 

2i0  Model    175 

210  Portsmouth  or  Sulphur 54 

310  Penzance 63 

194  Knight's  Protecting   45 

194  Perfection  Late  White  Broccoli 127 

388  Leamington 193 

1816  "^ 

The  above  figures  will  show  that  although  we  had 
a  severe  winter  here,  having  had  25°  and  26°  of  frost 
on  several  nights  with  no  snow  to  protect  the 
Broccoli,  we  must  consider  ourselves  fairly  fortu- 
nate, and  find  over  650  heads  very  useful  indeed 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  considering  how  other 
crops  have  failed  in  more  favoured  parts.  All  of 
these  but  Model  are  grown  in  what  I  may  call  an 
open  field  with  south  aspect,  and  no  protection  but 
Hornbeam  hedges.  Model  is  planted  on  a  sunny 
bank  in  kitchen  garden  following  eariy  Potatoes.  I 
make  two  and  sometimes  three  sowings,  but  I  find 
the  greatest  part  of  the  above  was  planted  from  the 
late  sowing  on  May  21  on  stiff,  hard,  not  over-rich 
ground.  1  tried  laying  or  heeling  over  several 
years  back,  but  could  not  notice  any  benefit  from 
it,  the  stalks  not  being  so  dry  as  when  left  stand- 
ing. I  prefer  if  the  plants  are  growing  too  sappy 
to  cut  round  them  with  a  spade  and  leave  them 
standing.  Theabove  figures  will  cause  me  to  alter  the 
numbers  a  little  and  possibly  drop  out  some  of  the 
worst  offenders.— J.  Lambebt,  Pon-is  Oaslle  Gar- 
dens. 

In   reply   to  the  inquiry   (p.   333)   of  Mr. 

Strugnell  as  to  the  procuring  of  Broccoli  heads  at 
various  times  from  seed  sown  March  20,  I  com- 
mence by  cutting  Michaelmas  White  at  the  end  of 
September  and  during  October.  At  the  same  time 
I  have  Veitch's  Autumn  Caulidower  in  frames, 
lifted  from  the  open,  of  course,  well  into  Novem- 
ber. In  consequence  I  found  it  was  not  necessary 
to  grow  Veitch's  Autumn  Protecting.  I  then  get 
the  intermediate  supplies  from  Mammoth,  Peari, 
and  a  few  Vanguard.  I  then  have  Leamington, 
Knight's  Protecting,  and  Late  Queen  for  the  end 
of  April  and  May  supplies.  During  the  fifteen 
years  I  have  been  here  I  have  never  yet  had  Broc- 
coli in  June,  in  spite  of  sowing  the  seed  at  various 
dates,  as  late  as  May  in  some  years.  No  matter 
how  small  the  plants  may  be,  the  heads  turn  in 
before  the  last-named  month.  I  have  therefore 
abandoned  all  sowings  but  the  one  named,  but 
will,  perhaps,  for  curiosity  make  one  of  Late  Queen 
this  year  in  May.  In  this  neighbourhood  we  have 
generally  had  a  spell  of  hot,  dry  weather 
some  time  during  the  spring  months ;  several 
times  of  late  the  thermometer  has  stood  over  80° 
in  the  shade.  This,  accompanied  with  great  drought, 
hurries  on  the  Broccoli  heads  somewhat  out  of 
their  ordinary  season,  and  renders  exceptionally 
late  heads  out  of  the  question — here,  at  any  rate. 
— E.  MOLYNEUX,  Smanmore  Park. 


Mr.  Young's  remarks  (p.  304)  come  at  a  very 

seasonable  time.  If  a  few  more  readers  of  The 
Garden  would  give  this  j  ear's  experience  with 
Broccoli,  giving  also  the  locality,  it  w»uld  be 
very  useful.  In  this  county  Broccoli  seems  to 
fare  no  better  than  in  Surrey,  although  most 
people  speak  of  it  as  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
that  plant.  I  have  had  good  patches  of  Snow's 
Winter,  Cattell's  Eclipse  and  Late  Queen.  Although 
Late  Queen  turned  in  ten  days  before  Eclipse,  I 
consider  all  the  same  it  is  by  far  and  away  the 
best  late  I  have  grown. — Arthur  Hales,  £.  Devon. 
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PLATE  903. 

HABENARIA  MILITARIS. 

(with   a   coloured    PLATE.*) 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  this  plant 
was  first  described  by  Reichenbach  under  the 
name  of  Habenaria  pusUla  from  specimens  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf,  of  Paris, 
which  he  had  obtained  from  the  mountains  of 
Phu  Quoch,  in  Cochin  China.  These  were  weak 
and  small,  hence  the  term  pusilla  was  very 
applicable.  In  188G  M.  Regnier,  of  Paris, 
brought  to  France  some  living  plants,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  tliat  the  name  of  pusilla 
was  no  longer  correct,  and  it  was  rechristened 
H.  militaris  because  of  the  brOliant  colour. 
Habenaria  militaris  belongs  to  a  section  of  the 
Orchid  family  which  has  hitherto  obtained  but 
very  little  favour  with  English  growers.  Several 
species  have  from  time  to  time  been  grown  in 
our  gardens,  amongst  them  being  H.  salaccensis, 
H.  blephariglottis,  H.  margaritacea,  H.  Lin- 
deni,  H.  Candida,  H.  ciliaris  and  various  others, 
but  they  have  always  vanished  in  a  mysterious 
manner.  The  flowers  of  none  of  the  kinds 
named  above  were  so  showy  as  those  of  the 
species  represented  in  thi.s  week's  plate.  Mr. 
White,  who  has  charge  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
collection  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  grows  and 
increases  this  species  better  than  any  other  per- 
son 1  know.  He  seemed  to  cast  a  doubt  upon 
a  statement  made  by  me  in  these  pages  upon 
the  question  of  keeping  this  cool  in  the  winter 
when  at  rest,  for  he  said  it  was  never  taken 
out  from  the  hou.se  in  which  it  grew.  This 
may  have  been,  but  was  not  the  heat  of  this 
house  some  20°  lower  in  the  winter  than  it  was 
when  the  Habenaria  was  growing  and  flowering 
in  it  f  I  believe  H.  militaris  will  stand  a  tempera- 
ture as  low  as  50°  without  receiving  the  slightest 
injury.  When  growing,  the  plant  requires  strong 
heat,  and  it  likes  a  good  moist  atmosphere.  The 
pots,  which  should  be  small  at  first,  must  be 
well  drained,  u.sing  for  soil  good  light  yellow 
loam  and  brown  peat  in  about  equal  parts  with 
some  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  and  sharp  silver 
sand.  In  potting,  good-sized  tubers  may  be 
buried  an  inch  below  the  surface,  but  for 
smaller  ones  a  less  depth  will  suffice.  After  the 
plants  have  well  started  into  growth  they  may 
be  shifted  into  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  plant,  but  no  other  shift 
will  be  necessary.  The  plants  should  stand  up 
near  the  glass  in  order  to  prevent  them  becom- 
ing drawn  and  weak. ^  When  growing  they  like  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  and  they  should  also 
be  frequently  syringed  overhead  to  keep  down 
thrips  and  red  spider.  The  plants,  although 
standing  close  up  to  the  glass  to  enjoy  the  liglit, 
must   be   shaded  from  the  strong  rays  of  the 


•  Drawn  for  The  Gaedkn  by  Gertrude  Hamilton 
in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  at  Bui  ford  Lodge, 
.September  16,  1892.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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sun,  or  tlie  leaves  will  soon  be  spoiled,  for  they 
are  thin  and  soon  get  burned.  As  the  strength 
of  the  plant  declines,  which  occurs  soon  after  the 
flowers  fade,  gradually  withhold  water  until 
the  stems  fall  away ;  the  pots  may  then  be  re- 
moved to  a  shelf  in  a  temperature  not  lower 
than  50°  or  00',  keeping  the  soil  in  a  fairly  moist 
condition.  If  allowed  to  become  too  dry  the 
tubers  will  suffer  from  the  dry  rot. 

Wm.  Hugh  Goweb. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

FoHCBD  SHRUBS,  &c.— The  majority  of  these  will 
now  have  passed  the  flowering  stage,  but,  all  the 
same,  they  should  not  be  treated  as  if  of  no  further 
use  or  importance.  It  is  waste,  to  put  it  in  the 
mildest  term,  to  cast  them  aside  or  to  treat  them 
in  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  If 
it  is  never  contemplated  to  force  them  again,  rely- 
ing rather  on  fresh  material,  still  they  will  serve 
many  a  useful  purpose  out  of  doors.  In  such  a 
case,  if  not  yet  quite  hardened,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  seeing  to  this  point  of  culture,  and  then  let 
them  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible,  for  if  deferred 
it  only  means  additional  labour  in  watering.  By 
taking  care  of  tbem,  however,  the  same  plants  will 
continue  to  do  good  service  in  numbers  of  in- 
stances. Deutzia  gracilis  can  be  flowered  for  a 
certainty  every  spring  by  allowing  the  plants  to 
complete  their  growth  under  glass,  treating  them 
generously  even  after  they  have  flowered.  Azalea 
mollis  and  the  Ghent  varieties  are  also  cases  in 
point  where  a  good  return  may  be  had  for  several 
years  even  without  repotting.  Unlike  the  Deutzia 
aforenamed,  however,  these  only  flower  profusely 
every  other  year,  but  then  with  care  they  can  be 
had  as  good  as  newly-potted-up  plants,  with  one 
marked  advantage,  viz.,  that  of  more  enduring  pro- 
perties in  the  flowers  with  hardly  any  disposition  to 
cast  their  flower-buds  prematurely.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  Guelder  Roses  will  come  under  the 
same  category  as  these  Azaleas.  Spinei  confusa, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  flower  every  spring  ;  so  will 
the  double  white  Chinese  Prunus.  Rhododendron 
Early  Gem  and  others  of  this  type  will  be  satis- 
factory also  if  retained  in  pots  ;  whereas  the  larger 
forms  will  not  pay  on  the  whole  for  extended  pot 
culture,  nor  will  Kalmias  and  Andromeda'.  In 
any  case,  however,  it  pays  to  take  care  of  the 
plants  after  flowering,  gradually  hardening  them 
off  rather  than  consigning  them  to  any  out-of-the- 
way  corner  immediately  after  flowering.  The 
Deutzias  and  Azaleas  will  soon  be  fit  to  stand  out- 
side, at  least  the  earliest  of  them,  where  the 
growth  has  nearly  or  quite  been  completed.  When 
first  taken  out  a  slight  protection  should  be  given  ; 
if  nothing  better  in  this  way  can  be  provided,  let 
them  stand  in  the  shade,  as  under  trees,  for  a 
week  or  two.  My  plan  then  is  to  plunge  them  a  few 
inches  over  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  coal 
ashes,  thus  largely  saving  the  labour  of  watering 
the  summer  through. 

Forced  bulbs,  &c.— What  applies  to  shrubs 
has  equal  bearing  upon  the  majority  of  bulbs.  I 
have  never  done  any  good,  however,  with  Roman 
Hyacinths  or  the  early  Roman  and  Paper-white 
Narcissi.  Other  Hyacinths  and  the  later  of  the 
Polyanthus  and  Daffodil  sections  of  Narcissi  will 
amply  repay  for  any  care  bestowed  upon  them. 
All  of  these  can  be  made  of  much  service  for 
planting  in  mi.xed  borders  or  the  margins  of  shrub- 
beries ;  thus  treated  they  will  continue  f  oryears  to  do 
good  service.  Or  if  relifting  in  a  year  or  two  hs  found 
expedient  in  the  case  of  Daffodils,  then  plant 
these  singly  in  rows,  keeping  each  sort  separate. 
Forced  Lily  of  the  Valley,  clumps  in  particular,  are 
exceedingly  useful  for  planting  out  for  future  use. 
If  these  be  given  good  attention  for  water  during 
the  season  they  will  become  well  established  by 
next  spring.     These  clumps  should  be  planted  in 


various  aspects  ;  if  in  a  warm  sunny  spot  they  will 
form  a  good  first  succession  to  the  last  of  the 
forced  ones,  whilst  in  a  cool  position  they  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  aid  in  prolonging  the  season.  In 
any  case  a  good  top-dressing  of  decomposed  ma- 
nure should  be  applied  immediately  they  are 
phinted,  the  clumps  being  allowed  a  surfacing  of 
soil  as  well.  Dielytras  and  Spiraeas  also  should  be 
planted,  these  being  given  good  rich  soil  so  as  to 
encourage  a  fresh  growth  another  year.  Nothing 
that  is  hardy  in  fact  need  be  cast  aside,  all  serving 
a  good  purpose  in  some  way  or  another,  whether 
they  be  plants  or  bulbs. 

Bulbous  pl.^nts  in  pots. — Of  these,  belonging 
to  the  hardier  section,  the  Agapanthus  should  not 
now  escape  notice;  where  these  have  been  kept  dry 
through  the  winter  some  water  should  now  be 
given,  whilst  now  they  will  be  perfectly  safe  out  of 
doors.  If  any  have  cracked  their  pots,  a*  they  will 
often  do,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  repotting,  keep- 
ingtonearlyall  loam, adding roadscrapingsif  sand  be 
short  and  potting  moderately  firm.  Callas  that  have 
ceased  to  yield  any  spathes  should  have  a  slight  rest 
for  a  time,  after  which  they  may  be  planted  out, 
where  this  plan  is  adopted,  allowing  them  to  be 
rather  below  the  ground  level  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
on  a  sloping  plot,  the  object  being  to  secure  all  the 
moisture  possible.  Those  who  may  be  growing 
the  newer  forms  of  yellow-spathed  Callas  will  act 
wisely  if  they  keep  them  rather  warmer  than  in 
the  case  of  the  old  kind  afore  quoted.  The  dwarf 
form,  or  Little  Gem,  may,  however,  be  treated  the 
same  as  the  old  white.  Now  would  be  a  very  good 
time  to  break  it  up  for  stock  ;  in  doing  this,  how- 
ever, I  would  if  possible  plant  it  out  in  a  pit  or 
frame.  Liliums  of  all  the  hardy  kinds  in  pots 
should  now  be  freely  exposed  ;  they  will  be  quite 
safe  outside  upon  a  bed  of  ashe-^,  exception  being 
for  a  time  made  in  the  case  of  late-potted  bulbs, 
which  will  not  yet  have  made  many  roots.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  these  do  not  receive  an  undue 
amount  of  water.  Gladiolus  The  Bride  can  be 
treated  according  to  the  circumstances  for  either 
early  or  late  flowering,  either  being  left  in  the 
houses  or  stood  outside  also.  Lactienalias  now 
drying  oS  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  excessively 
dry.  As  soon  as  the  foliage  has  died  down,  a  sur- 
face dressing  of  cocoa  fibre  will  serve  to  prevent 
too  much  drought.  Jas.  Hudson. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


YouNCJ  Vines. — These  do  not  always  grow  very 
strongly  during  the  first  season  after  planting,  but 
if  freely  cut  back  at  the  winter  pruning  and  the 
roots  have  the  benefit  of  a  well-made  border,  the 
progress  made  during  the  second  season  is  fre- 
quently most  satisfactory.  There  is  also  the  pro- 
bability of  their  growing  even  too  strongly,  and  in 
this  case,  instead  of  eventually  being  hard  and 
durable,  the  canes  will  be  pithy  and  of  a  character 
that  will  not  long  stand  any  strain.  If  only  mode- 
rately strong,  the  plan  of  stopping  the  leading 
growth  at  the  length  it  will  be  left  at  the  next 
winter  pruning,  or  say  at  from  6  feet  to  9  feet 
from  the  old  wood,  stopping  the  laterals  and  sub- 
laterals  at  the  first  joint,  is  to  be  recommended. 
The  foundation  of  long  straight  Vines  is  best  laid 
by  the  avoidance  of  any  shortening  at  the  winter 
pruning,  three  seasons'  clear  growth  being  suffi- 
cient to  reach  the  highest  point  of  all  but  excep- 
tionally long  roofs.  Much  harder  stopping  is 
somewhat  risky,  especially  if  the  growth  is  some- 
what rank,  this  being  liable  to  force  out  the  back 
buds.  There  is  not  much  likelihood  of  this  occur- 
ring to  an  injurious  extent  after  cropping  the 
Vines  has  commenced,  and  in  the  case  of  quite 
young  Vines  allowing  the  tendrils  to  develop  has 
also  a  very  steadying  effect ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  good 
practice.  On  no  account  should  the  laterals  on 
this  season's  young  rods  be  cut  or  pinched  out, 
stopping  at  the  first  leaf  being  the  usual  practice, 
allowing  them  unrestricted  growth  to  the  extent 
of  reaching,  and  even  clothing,  the  back  wall  with 
young  growth  being  advocated  by  those  who  are 
in  a  hurry  to  have  their  borders  crowded  with 
roots.     Avoid  over-cropping  young  Vines,  as  this 


may  unduly  check  both  top  and  root-growth.  In 
particular  remove  all  bunches  showing  on  those 
planted  last  winter  and  intended  to  remain  perma- 
nently, supernumeraries  (if  any)  being  cropped  to 
their  full  extent.  Give  strong  young  Vines  the 
benefit  of  fire-heat  on  cold  nights  and  dull  day.", 
the  aim  being  to  get  the  wood  thoroughly  hard 
and  well  ripened.  Quite  newly-planted  Vines  do 
not  always  grow  very  strongly  at  first,  and  are  apt 
to  come  to  a  standstill  after  the  first  flow  of  sap  is 
exhausted.  While  they  are  waiting  for  fresh 
supplies,  keep  the  house  warm,  the  atmosphere 
well  charged  with  moisture,  and  syringe  overhead 
frequently  ;  but  avoid  saturating  the  soil  at  the 
roots,  keeping  the  border  somewhat  on  the  dry  side 
being  the  surest  way  of  promoting  early  and  strong 
root-action.  Stop  the  leaders  when  from  5  feet  to 
ij  feet  in  length,  and  the  laterals  may  be  allowed 
to  extend  with  advantage. 

Planting  Vines. — When  newly  raised  Vines 
are  5  feet  or  rather  less  in  height  and  are  well  es- 
tablished without  being  root-bound  in  7-inch  pots, 
they  plant  out  well,  especially  if  the  borders  are 
inside.  Not  unfrequently  those  planted  in  May,  or 
not  later  than  the  first  week  in  June,  quickly  sur- 
pass those  put  out  during  the  winter.  A  border 
4  feet  wide  and  30  inches  deep  is  ample  for  the 
first  two  years,  and  this  may  either  be  composed 
principally  of  the  best  fresh  turfy  loam  procurable, 
or  loam  and  good  garden  soil  in  equal  proportions, 
old  mortar  rubbish,  "  burn-bake,"  and  half-inch 
bones  being  freely  added.  Make  this  rather  firm, 
unless  it  has  been  thrown  together  long  enough  to 
settle  down  considerably.  Permanent  Vines  should 
go  one  to  each  rafter,  or  say  not  less  than  4  feet 
apart,  supernumeraries  or  those  intended  to  be 
cropped  heavily  for  one  or  two  seasons  and  then 
cut  out,  being  located  either  midway  between  in 
the  s  ime  line,  or,  better  still,  3  feet  or  more  away 
from  the  front,  but  still  between  the  permanent 
Vines.  They  would  also  succeed  in  the  body  of 
the  house  and  against  back  walls  till  the  permanent 
Vines  shaded  them  badly.  See  that  the  soil  about 
the  roots  is  thoroughly  moist  before  turning  out  of 
the  pots.  Keep  the  balls  intact  and  plant  firmly, 
surrounding  with  a  little  good  soil.  If  the  soil  is 
left  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  it  will  be  an  easier 
matter  to  keep  the  plants  properly  supplied  with 
water  till  the  roots  have  spread  well  out 
into  the  border,  the  first  supply  being  given 
at  once  and  warm  water  used.  Mulch  those 
planted  outside  with  a  little  good  leaf-soil.  Train 
the  Vmes  either  up  stakes  or  the  wires,  and  stop 
when  from  (!  feet  to  S  feet  in  length,  the  side  shoots 
being  kept  pinched  to  a  single  joint.  Maintain  a 
fairly  brisk  heat  and  moist  atmosphere,  as  the 
growth  cannot  well  be  made  too  early. 

Vine  boi!deks. — The  great  heat  and  long  pro- 
tracted drought  have  necessitated  a  freer  use  of 
the  watering-pot  generally  than  usual,  outside 
borders  in  particular  not  often  requiring  to  be 
freely  watered  before  June.  Even  those  heavily 
mulched  or  protected  ought  to  have  been  examined 
long  ere  this,  and  if  found  to  be  approaching 
dryness  have  been  given  a  moderate  soaking  of 
water  that  had  been  well  exposed  to  the  full  sun- 
shine for  a  few  days.  Ordinary  rainfall  does  not 
penetrate  to  any  appreciable  extent  through  a 
mulching  or  covering  of  fresh  manure  or  leaves, 
and  if  not  already  done,  the  borders,  whether 
covered  or  not,  should  at  once  be  examined.  If 
they  require  or  are  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive 
water,  give  it  them,  this  affording  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  washing  down  whatever  manure  has  been 
previously  applied.  It  is  not  such  a  great  amount 
of  water  that  is  required  if  only  it  is  applied  before 
the  soil  becomes  very  dry.  Where  heating  material 
was  early  placed  on  a  border,  or  even  a  heavy 
covering  of  leaves  only,  this  will  most  probably 
have  attracted  many  fresh  roots  to  the  surface. 
Instead  of  returning  the  old  covering,  let  these 
surface  roots  have  some  good  fresh  compost  in  the 
form  of  top  dressing,  and  in  any  case  substitute  a 
mulch  of  decayed  manure  for  the  leaves,  surfacing 
this  over  with  strawy  litter.  This  will  keep  the 
roots  busy  near  the  surface,  and  also  save  the 
watering-pot  considerably.  Inside  borders  not 
being   so  much   exposed  to  sunshine  and  drying 
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winds  need  not  be  mulched,  but  would  be  all  the 
better  for  it,  not  forgetting  tbe  strawy  litter,  as 
this  keeps  the  manure  from  drying  or  caking  badly 
and  presents  a  tidier  appearance.  There  ought  to 
be  no  fixed  times  for  watering  inside  borders. 
Water,  if  possible  previously  warmed,  should 
always  be  given  before  the  soil,  when  tested, 
crumbles  in  the  hand,  as  then  one  gallon  does 
more  good  than  four  gallons  would  dolater  on.  When 
the  soil  is  in  a  semi-moist  state  is  also  when  liquid 
manure  can  be  more  safely  and  effectively  supplied. 
Heavily- cropped,  well-established  Vines  should 
have  plenty  of  this,  but  little  and  often  rather  than 
in  strong  doses  occasionally.  PRACTiCAf... 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

DwAEP  Beans. — The  present  being  such  an  ex- 
ceptional season,  many  people  have,  no  doubt, 
been  tempted  to  sow  dwarf  Beans  in  the  open 
ground  ;  but  with  these  there  may  yet  be  a  risk, 
that  is,  unless  precautions  are  taken  to  afford  pro- 
tection. But  taking  all  points  into  consideration, 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  or  even  the  10th  of  this 
month,  will  be  a  safe  period,  and  the  Beans  will  be 
very  little,  if  any,  behind  those  sown  earlier. 
Select  a  warm  border  for  this  first  crop,  the  soil 
being  in  a  well-enriched  condition.  Draw  out 
fairly  deep  drills,  arranging  the  seeds  in  double 
rows  3  inches  or  4  inches  apart.  The  rows  should 
be  drawn  quite  2  feet  apart.  On  dry  soils,  and  if 
no  rain  should  have  fallen  by  the  time  this  appears 
in  print,  well  soak  the  drills  with  water  overnight, 
this  ensuring  more  regular  germination. 

Scarlet  Runners. — Being  equally  as  tender  as 
the  dwarf  Bean,  the  date  for  sowing  runner  Beans 
may  be  the  same.  In  the  smaller  gardens,  where 
but  little  space  can  be  afforded  vegetables,  this 
crop  is  a  veritable  sheet  anchor  ;  therefore  see  that 
there  is  ample  preparation  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  en- 
sure their  holding  out  well.  On  heavy  land,  if  well 
manured  and  in  a  fertile  condition,  drills  may  be 
drawn  (J  feet  apart  and  the  seeds  placed  alternately 
in  double  rows  6  inches  or  even  0  inches  apart,  this 
allowing  for  a  double  row  of  .sticks  placed  cross- 
wise. On  light  soils  trenches  should  be  formed, 
these  being  the  same  distance  apart  as  above 
stated.  The  manure  being  placed  directly  under 
the  rows,  the  roots  derive  full  benefit.  The  trenches 
must  be  filled  up  almost  level,  there  being  only  a 
shallow  depression  so  as  to  hold  water  or  liquid,  of 
which  they  will  take  a  good  supply  in  a  dry  time. 
Use  new  seed  if  possible,  but  any  two  years  old 
should  be  soaked  over-night,  sowing  only  that 
which  is  plump.  Runner  Beans  Vnay  also  be 
grown  as  dwarfs,  that  is,  if  there  are  no  stakes. 
For  growing  without  stakes,  dibble  the  seeds  in  in 
single  rows  9  inches  asunder,  the  rows  being  4  feet. 
When  they  commence  to  wire,  nip  out  the  points, 
which  will  also  be  needed  again  whenever  the 
plants  begin  to  run. 

Turnips.— The  dry  weather  is  not  very  beneficial 
to  young  seedling  Turnips,  but  as  these  are  in  such 
constant  demand  means  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  break  in  the  supply.  An  east  border,  of 
course,  not  shaded  by  overhanging  trees  or  build- 
ings, is  a  good  site,  or,  failing  this,  between  rows 
of  Peas  where  these  have  been  set  wide  enough 
apart.  The  soil  must  also  be  in  a  well-pulverised 
and  well-enriched  state  so  as  to  force  an  early 
growth,  and  enable  the  young  seedlings  to  grow 
quickly  out  of  the  way  of  fly.  Draw  the  drills  15 
Inches  apart  and  water  them  beforehand  by  pour- 
ing water  gently  into  the  drills, afterwards  drawing 
in  the  soil.  If  at  all  lumpy  fill  up  with  sifted 
potting  soil.  The  Snowball" type  is  the  best  for 
sowing  now. 

Spinach. — This  makes  slow  progress  in  a  dry 
and  poor  soil,  the  seeds  in  very  dry  soil  often  fail- 
ing to  germinate.  A  slight  shade  is  very  bene- 
ficial, preventing  the  seedlings  running  early  to 
seed.  For  this  reason  select  an  east  border,  taking 
care  also  that  the  soil  is  in  a  highly  enriched 
state  and  also  well  pulverised,  this  being  far  more 
important  towards  ensuring  success  than  sowing 
in  poor  and  badly  worked  soil,  and  having  to  have 


almost  daily  recourse  to  the  watering  pot.  Draw 
the  drills  about  IJ  inches  in  depth  and  15  inches 
apart,  watering  previous  to  sowing  if  the  ground  is 
dry.  Sow  thinly,  using  the  thinnings  as  they  be- 
come large  enough,  the  remainder  also  being 
drawn  as  required  after  a  few  gatherings  of  the 
main  leaves.  Instead  of  making  one  large  sowing 
make  smaller  ones  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  the  supply  being  therefore  more  regu- 
larly maintained.  If  so  desired  for  a  hot  weather 
crop,  a  few  seeds  of  New  Zealand  Spinach  should 
be  raised  in  3-inch  pots,  being  placed  on  a  gentle 
hotbed  to  germinate,  afterwards  hardening  off  the 
seedlings  and  planting  out  early  in  June. 

Vegetable  Marrows.— For  planting  in  pre- 
pared stations  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the 
seeds. 

Ridge  Cucumbers. — These  may  be  raised  simi- 
larly to  Vegetable  Marrows,  or  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain.  In  either  case,  whether  raised  in 
pots  to  be  planted  oit  or  sowing  direct,  a  suitable 
station  must  be  prepared.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
ridge  of  fermenting  material  put  together  firmly, 
this  being  surfaced  with  9  inches  of  fertile  soil, 
being  altogether  about  30  inches  in  height.  The 
plants  must  be  set  out  3  feet  apart  and  under 
handlights  for  the  time  being,  or  untU  the  growth 
made  is  a  signal  for  their  removal.  Keep  them 
well  supplied  with  water,  taking  care  also  that  the 
site  is  sheltered,  but  well  open  to  the  sun. 

A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 
The  exceptionally  fine  weather  experienced  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  (six  weeks,  in  fact)  still 
continues  at  the  time  of  my  writing  these  notes. 
In  all  our  Orchid  houses  ample  provision  was 
made  for  c.itching  the  rain  water  from  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  and  now  we  have  the  benefit  of  it 
in  a  full  supply,  which  will  last  several  weeks  yet. 
There  are  tanks  for  the  hard  water  pumped  up 
from  a  well  in  the  garden,  and  I  am  careful  to  use 
this  for  damping  down  under  the  stages,  swilling 
out  the  paths,  &c.  The  rain  water  is  used  for 
nothing  else  but  watering  the  Orchids,  and  even 
for  that  no  more  is  used  than  is  absolutely  needed 
for  the  purpose.  Young  cultivators  of  Orchids, 
and  other  plants  as  well,  should  be  taught  to  care- 
fully husband  the  water  and  not  use  more  than 
they  really  require  for  the  plants.  I  have  watched 
gardeners  watering  their  plants,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess as  much  water  flowed  over  the  rims  of  the 
flower-pots  as  passed  down  amongst  the  roots. 
Even  if  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  was  at  hand, 
the  labour  of  dipping  up  and  applying  a  double 
quantity  of  it  would  be  a  serious  waste  of  labour. 
We  must  consider  the  minor  details  of  the  work, 
for  it  is  by  attention  to  those  that  success  is 
attained  in  any  branch  of  gardening  as  well  as  in 
Orchid  culture. 

The  tropical  temperature  in  the  warmest  house 
is  easily  maintained  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat  on  most  days,  but  we  do  not  allow  the  fires 
to  go  out  altogether,  and  the  ter-perature  is  easily 
kept  up  by  stirring  up  the  embers  and  adding  fuel 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  nights 
are  yet  cold,  and  danger  from  sharp  frosts  is  not 
yet  over.  Those  who  have  plants  of  that  rather 
remarkable  Orchid  Grammatophyllum  Ellisi  would 
do  well  to  pay  attention  to  the  plants.  The  young 
growths  push  out  at  this  season,  and  may  rot  off 
if  water  settles  in  the  centres  of  them.  Water  is 
required  rather  freely  as  the  plants  make  their 
growth,  but  this  is  really  one  of  the  plants  that  we 
have  not  yet  quite  mastered  the  culture  of.  The 
flower-spikes  come  up  with  the  young  growths.  It 
is  epiphytal  on  the  branches  of  trees  in  its  native 
habitat  in  Madagascar,  and  when  first  found  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Ellis  the  plants  were  attached  to 
branches  hanging  over  the  water.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  provide  the  natural  conditions  for  every 
class  of  Orchids  in  the  same  house.  Under  culti- 
vation the  plant  in  question  makes  much  longer 
and  broader  bulbs  than  those  in  its  native  habitat. 
Mr.  Ellis  flowered  it  in  August,  1859,  and  his  plant 
produced  bulbs  11  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide, 
as  against  7  in.long  and  1\  ins.  wide  upon  the  native 


bulbs,  but  they  would  continue  to  grow  and  thrive 
in  the  tropics,  while  in  our  hothouses  they  speedily 
degenerate.  G.  speciosum  is  a  gigantic  species 
now  to  be  found  in  several  collections.  There  is 
an  immense  specimen  in  the  Burford  Lodge  collec- 
tion, and  as  it  is  well  established  we  may  expect 
to  hear  of  this  specimen  producing  its  flowers. 
Fancy  a  plant  of  this  Orchid  in  our  hothouses 
such  as  is  describfd  by  Mr.  Jas.  Herbert  Veitch 
from  a  plant  he  saw  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Penang.  It  is  42^  feet  in  circumference,  the 
stems  are  C  feet  to  7  feet  long  and  ii  produced 
thirty  racemes,  one  of  which  measured  "5  feet  in 
length.  It  has  not  flowered  recently  in  England, 
but  a  good  coloured  plate  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5157.  The  plant  will  re- 
quire a  good  resting  period,  and  an  intermediate 
temperature  at  that  time  is  best.  Orchid  flowers 
are  opening  earlier  than  usual,  owing  to  the  forc- 
ing weather,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  keep  them  long 
in  good  condition.  We  are  not  doing  much  in  the 
way  of  repotting  any  plants,  for  the  reason  that 
other  work  presses ;  but  all  Orchids  that  needed 
repotting  were  seen  to  during  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April,  but,  of  course,  any  plants 
needing  repotting  should  be  seen  to.  When  Or- 
chids of  any  kind  get  into  a  bad  condition  and  the 
soil  in  the  pots  is  in  a  state  of  rottenness,  the 
plants  will  also  be  unsteady  and  rather  shaky  in 
the  pots.  In  that  case  it  is  better  to  repot  at  once 
in  the  soil  or  compost  most  suitable  for  the  genus 
to  which  it  belongs.  All  such  feeble  specimens  as 
may  be  in  the  above  condition  should  be  repotted 
now  in  preference  to  being  done  earlier,  for  if  they 
are  repotted  too  early,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 
them  to  start  freely  into  growth,  but  they  will  do 
this  now,  and  after  the  roots  have  laid  hold  firmly 
of  the  fresh  potting  stuff,  they  are  likely  to  dj 
well. 

One  of  the  numerous  causes  of  Orchids  getting 
into  bad  condition  is  dirt  upon  the  leaves  caused 
by  parasites  of  one  kind  and  another  upon  them. 
The  most  injurious  are  the  yellow  and  black  thrips, 
which  work  at  first  unseen  upon  the  more  tender 
part  of  the  leaves  before  they  are  fully  developed, 
and  as  they  (the  leaves)  increase  in  size  tbe  traces  of 
the  pests  are  plainly  visible,  and  there  they  will  re- 
main for  years.  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  keeping  these  insects  from  the 
plants,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  dipping  them 
in  the  solution  I  have  previously  advised.  Fumi- 
gating with  tobacco  smoke  will  kill  thrips  and  all 
kinds  of  the  aphis  tribe,  but  tobacco  is  very  dear 
and  tobacco  paper  sold  in  the  trade  is  too  danger- 
ous and  uncertain  for  the  best  Orchids.  I  have 
used  Campbell's  fumigating  material  as  the  more 
recent  attempt  to  solve  the  question  as  to  which  is 
the  best  material  to  use  for  fumigating.  It  may 
not  be  the  best,  but  it  is  the  safest  I  have  used  up 
till  now.  White  scale  and  somelimes  mealybug 
will  get  upon  the  Orchids  in  the  warmer  houses, 
but  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  fumigating  material 
that  could  destroy  such  parasites  without  at  the 
same  time  killing  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 
Probably  the  best  thing  is  to  carefully  wash  these 
off  with  soft  soapy  water.  It  is  at  this  season, 
when  work  is  pressing  on  all  sides,  that  plants  get 
neglected,  except  in  such  gardens,  of  course,  where 
Orchids  are  under  the  care  of  men  who  have  no 
other  details  of  garden  work  to  think  about.  It  is 
not  so  with  me,  and  the  larger  number  of  places 
are  similar ;  gardeners  fail  not  because  they  can- 
not do  the  work,  but  because  they  cannot  find 
time  to  do  everything  at  the  right  time.  The  tem- 
perature now  should  be  well  kept  up,  especially 
where  the  Dendrobiums  and  such  plants  are  mak- 
ing their  growth.  J.  Douglas. 


Slugs. — When,  a  short  time  since,  speaking  to 
some  cottagers  on  the  management  of  their  allot- 
ment gardens,  I  found  that  in  the  way  of  garden 
vermin,  slugs  appeared  to  cause  them  the  greatest 
trouble.  That  the  dry  weather  is  keeping  slugs  in 
check  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  when  rain  comes 
the  growth  of  vegetable  matter  of  all  kinds  will 
be  something  astonishing,  and  then  they  will 
revel  among  it.     All  that  one  can  do  is  to  carry 
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out  a  vigilant  s_ystem  of  trapping,  particularly 
by  hunting  for  them  at  dusk  and  after  a  shower 
of  rain.  Little  heaps  of  brewer's  grains  make 
excellent  traps,  and  can  be  employed  with  great 
advantage  now  when  green  crops  of  all  kinds  are 
practically  standing  slill  for  lack  of  rain,  and  a 
Cabbage  leaf  of  any  siz9  is  a  rarity.  When  a 
capture  is  made  a  speedy  means  of  destruction 
should  be  employed.  The  value  of  lime  dusted 
about  their  haunts  is  great. — R.  D. 


Orchids. 


PHAirS  TUBERCULOSUS. 

Thi.s  truly  beautiful  plant,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  a  living  state  from  Madagascar  some 
thirteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans,  has  hitherto  been  difficult  to  manage 
successfully,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Maidmont  for  detailing  his  treatment  by  which 
he  has  produced  some  sixteen  flowers  upon 
three  spikes.  This  species  was  figured  in  The 
G.VRDEX,  July  10,  18S-t,  and  a  reference  to  it 
will  at  once  reveal  the  beauties  of  the  flower. 

The  plant  has  a  somewhat  decumbent 
growth,  the  pseudo-bulbs  being  rather  closely 
jointed,  and  bearing  upon  the  apex  several 
leaves,  each  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length.  The 
scape,  which  is  I  foot  or  18  inches  long,  is 
erect,  springing  from  the  young  growth  when 
nearly  fully  formed,  and  bearing  usually  from 
three  to  six  of  its  large  and  richly  coloured 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white, 
the  petals  being  somewhat  the  broader  of  the 
two  ;  the  lip  is  of  curious  shape,  the  side  lobes 
large,  the  groundcolour  orange-yellow,  profusely 
spotted  and  blotched  with  crimson-purple.  The 
front  lobe  is  smaller,  the  ground  colour  white, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  rosy  purple,  and  on 
the  disc  are  three  fleshy  ridges  of  a  deep 
orange-yellow,  the  edges  of  the  middle  lobe 
being  prettily  frilled,  making  up  a  novel  and 
grand  flower.  This  plant  has  hitherto  been 
very  difficult  to  cultivate,  although  several 
growers  have  succeeded  fairly  well  with  it.  I 
have  seen  the  plant  in  Mr.  Sander's  nursery 
doing  well,  but  then  it  is  not  in  every  place 
where  a  tank  of  water  can  be  provided  for  the 
plants  to  hang  over.  Mr.  Maidmont  says  his 
'■  plants  have  b  ?en  grown  with  the  Phaltenopsids, 
where  the  temperature  never  falls  lower  than 
65°,"  and  this  house  being  shaded,  of  course 
suits  the  Phaius  also.  The  plants,  hung  up  in 
shallow  baskets  near  the  roof  glass,  have  an 
abundance  of  air,  and  during  the  growing 
season  are  frequently  syringed,  whilst  water  to 
the  roots  can  be  given  at  pleasure.  In  the 
winter,  its  resting  season,  water  is  never  entirely 
withheld,  the  baskets  are  well  filled  with 
drainage,  and  the  soil  u.sed  is  a  mixture  of 
good  brown  peat  fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss,  upon  which  the  plants  are  firmly  potted. 
This  then  is  a  .system  simple  enough,  and  one 
which  should  commend  itself  to  many  of  our 
Orchid  growers.  One  of  the  principal  items  is 
never  to  dry  off  the  plants,  and  to  give  them, 
although  a  cooler  treatment  in  the  winter 
season  when  at  rest,  yet  the  highest  temperature 
that  we  maintain  in  any  of  our  Orchid  houses. 
Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Cattleya  Iffossiae  chiriquensis. — I  have  re- 
ceived a  series  of  forms  of  C.  Mossia?  from  M. 
Linden,  of  Brussels,  who  thinks  they  represent  a 
very  fine  type  and  early  flowering.  As  far  as  early 
flowering  is  concerned,  however,  one  is  not  safe  in 
expressing  an  opinion,  for  the  unusually  warm  and 
bright  weather  we  have  had  this  spring  would  seem 
to  have  brought  Cattleyas  and  many  other  Orchids 


along  out  of  all  season.  I  consider  the  flowers 
very  fine,  and  I  have  seen  the  great  majority  of 
this  variety  which  have  flowered  in  this  country 
and  many  abroad  for  the  last  forty-three  years.  It 
is  a  form  of  C.  labiata,  which  has  a  special  charm 
for  me,  but  I  do  not  see  why  these  flowers  require 
the  special  designation  of  chiriquensis. — W.  H.  G 

Plialsenopsis  casta.— J.  Edmonds  sends  for  my 
opinion  a  flower  from  a  plant  which  he  purchased  for 
P.  amabihs  (P.  Aphrodite),  and  which  he  says  when 
not  in  flower  looks  exactly  like  one  of  that  species. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  plant  is  Phalajnopsis  casta, 
a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between  P.  Schilleriana 
and  P.  Aphrodite,  but  it  does  not  partake  of  any  of 
the  former  parent  in  the  markings  of  the  leaf.  In 
many  respects  the  flower  sent  is  very  much  like 
that  of  P.  Aphrodite ;  the  sepals  have  a  very  faint 
tinge  of  rose  or  rosy  purple  at  their  base,  the 
lateral  ones  tinged  with  a  stain  of  yellow,  the 
petals  being  pure  white,  lip  dotted  with  crimsori  at 
the  base,  where  it  is  also  tinged  with  yellow,  having 
a  pair  of  recurved  tendrils  at  the  apex.  This  is  a 
very  beautiful  plant  and  I  think,  too,  it  continues 
rare.  It  first  appeared  from  amongst  plants  intro- 
duced by  the  Messrs.  Low  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Roezli. — C.  Judd  sends  me 
an  exceptionally  good  form  of  this  plant,  saying 
he  now  has  a  plant  bearing  fifteen  such  flowers. 
Each  flower  measures  some  i  inches  across,  and  is 
pure  white,  the  petals  in  addition  being  stained  at 
the  base  with  a  blotch  of  reddish  purple  and  a  large 
yellow  blotch  on  the  lip  at  its  base.  This  plant, 
which  is  included  with  the  Miltonias  by  the  most 
recent  authorities,  is  found  at  a  lower  elevation, 
and  consequently  it  requires  more  warmth  than  is 
accorded  the  Odontoglossums.  At  the  same  time 
the  plants  require  to  be  stood  upon  a  damp,  cool 
bottom  if  the  thrips  are  to  be  kept  from  them.  I  had 
for  several  years  suffered  from  this  vile  pest  when 
the  plants  were  stood  upon  the  stage  in  the  Cat- 
tleya house,  so  much  so,  that  at  this  season  when 
in  flower  the  plants  were  leafless  ;  but  having  ob- 
served how  well  the  small  plants  of  M.  Phalienop- 
sis  had  wintered  in  the  East  India  house  on  the 
ledge  of  brickwork  supporting  the  roof,  I  had  it 
enlarged  to  take  bigger  plants  of  this  kind  and  its 
near  relative  M.  vexillaria.  By  keeping  the 
plants  just  moist  and  the  brickwork  well  watered 
both  morning  and  evening,  the  plants  passed  the 
next  winter  and  were  not  troubled  with  thrips. 
In  the  summer  I  moved  them  to  the  cool  house, 
and  it  is  by  adopting  a  similar  system  that  Mr. 
Judd  appears  to  have  reaped  his  success. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleyas  at  Syon  House,  Brentford,  are 
well  worthy  of  note,  and  we  have  never  seen  them 
flner.  Although  the  collection  is  not  large,  it  com- 
prises well-grown  plants  of  choice  things,  and 
particularly  beautiful  was  a  variety  of  C.  Schrce- 
derai.  which,  as  well  known,  varies  considerably  in 
the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  Those  at  Syon 
are  of  large  size  and  excellent  form,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  delicate  rose  shade  and  the  lip  rich 
orange  in  the  centre.  Note  was  also  made  of  C. 
gigas  Harrisoni  (a  variety  of  attractive  colouring) 
and  forms  of  C.  Mendeli.  Whilst  writing  of  the 
Orchids  here  we  may  mention  that  other  things 
in  bloom  comprise  Dendrobium  macrophyllum, 
Oncidium  spathulatum  (very  beautiful),  and  Gy- 
pripedium  barbatum  grandiflorum.  This  Lady's 
Slipper  is  remarkably  well  grown  by  Mr.  Wythes, 
and  represents  a  very  fine  variety.  The  plants 
carry  on  an  average  over  thirty  flowers,  each  of 
rich  colour,  resembling  those  of  C.  Lawrenceanum. 
The  variety  grandiflorum  is  a  great  advance  upon 
the  type  in  every  way. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Lselia  elegans  {A.  Cunningham). — The  flower 
sent  is  an  exeeptioually  good  form  of  this  plant,  and 
when  open  and  in  its  prime  it  must  have  looked 
lovely,  the  hp  being  exceedingly  rich  and  dark  in  col- 
our.— W. 

An  Angraecum  from  Llandudno.  —  Mr. 
Broome  sends  from   his   collection  some  flowers  of  a 


curious  Angraacum  which  I  fail  to  recognise.  He 
says  it  is  a  small  p'ant,  and  I  trust  he  will  succeed  m 
growing  it  bigger  and  in  floweriu?  it  agam  another 
year,  and  give  mo  an  opportunity  again  to  name  it. 
— W. 

Dendrobium  Findlayanum.  — C.  Horquet 
send.s  flowers  of  a  very  fine  variety  of  this  plant,  saynig, 
"  It  has  shut  up  all  its  flowers  in  the  coarse  of  a  day 
or  two.  Why  is  this?"  I  caa  only  suggest  as  the 
cause,  dryness  at  tlie  root,  or  the  effects  of  an  over- 
dry  atmosphere,  or  both  combined. — W.  H.  G. 

Phalsenopsis  speciosa.— J.  Edmonds  also 
sends  a  very  deeply  coloured  large  flower  of  this 
species,  which  belongs  to  the  brush-lipped  section. 
If  1  mistake  not,  we  are  indebted  for  its  introduc- 
tion to  Major-General  Berkeley,  who  found  it  grow- 
ing in  several  islands  of  the  Malay  group.  This 
plant,  like  all  the  members  of  this  genus,  enjoys  a 
hot  temperature,  and  indeed  I  think  it  is  one  that 
requires  more  heat  and  moisture  than  the  majority 
of  this  now  large  genus. — W.  H.  G. 

Phalsenopsis  Iiuddemanniana  is  a  charm- 
ing species,  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
in  bloom  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  It  is  of 
note  for  the  rich  and  attractive  colouring  of  the 
well-shaped  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  thickly 
barred  with  a  chocolate  colour  on  a  white  ground, 
and  the  centre  of  the  lip  is  deep  violet-magenta, 
richer  in  some  varieties  than  in  others.  The  leaves 
are  of  considerable  length,  and  a  plant  when  in 
full  beauty  and  well  grown  adds  interest  and  colour 
to  the  Orchid  house.  It  is  grown  at  Kew  in  the 
warmest  house  and  in  a  basket  suspended  near  the 
light. 


Chrysanthemums. 


NEW  HAIRY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  1893. 

For  little  more  than  a  century  past  the  history  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  has  been  a  rapid  succession 
of  surprises  and  new  departures  from  established 
tracks.  The  present  exceptional  popularity  of  this 
flower  must  almost  wholly  be  attributed  to  the  re- 
markable achievements  of  the  niiseis  in  so  con- 
tinuously setting  before  usyear  after  year  novelties 
possessing  characteristics  that  have  not  distin- 
guished their  predecessors,  thus  exciting  and 
stimulating  afresh  the  enthusiasm  of  the  admirers 
and  exhibitors  of  the  Chrysanthemum  when  their 
ardour  might  otherwise  have  flagged.  The  in- 
curved type  has  remained  and  seems  likely  to 
remain  almost  stationary  both  in  f  urm  and  colour. 
For  the  past  twenty-five  years  no  progress  worthy 
of  the  name  has  really  been  made  with  the  varie- 
ties belonging  to  that  class,  and  if  the  Chrysan- 
themum had  had  to  depend  upon  them,  its  hold 
upon  the  public  here  and  elsewhere  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  very  slight  compared  with 
what  it  is  to-day.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  very  limited  section  appeals  only  to  a  few,  and 
those  mostly  of  an  older  generation.  A  special 
floral  education  is  necessary  to  appreciate  and  tho- 
roughly understand  this  form  of  florists'  flower, 
and  this  is  not  easily  attained  to  by  the  majority 
of  visitors  to  the  exhibitions,  and  upon  whom  their 
success  depends.  The  present  widespread  craze 
for  the  autumn  queen  in  England,  as  well  as  m 
America,  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  popularisa- 
tion of  the  Japanese  varieties.  In  that  group  there 
have  been  more  wonderful  changes  of  form,  size 
and  colour  than  in  all  the  other  sections  put  to- 
gether. It  is  with  the  Japanese  that  the  raisers 
at  home  and  abroad  seem  to  have  given  the 
greatest  scope  to  their  skill  and  ingenuity  in  cross- 
fertilisation  and  in  producing  such  marvellous 
variations,  that  we  might  have  been  justified  long 
since  in  assuming  that  they  had  exhausted  the 
mine  of  floral  wealth  upon  which  they  have  been 
so  long  and  patiently  working.  But  the  capacity 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  apparently  inexhaustible, 
and  just  when  we  think  the  limit  has  been  reached, 
some  new  type  is  put  into  commerce,  and  then  for 
a  time  everybody,  be  he  trade  importer,  amateur 
grower  or  exhibitor,  runs  after  the  most  modern 
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novelty  until  his  attention  is  attracted  by  another 
and  still  more  wonderful  new  comer. 

Almost  all  the  favourite  Japanese  show  flowers 
of  twenty  years  ago  have  been  pushed  aside  in  the 
march  of  progress.  Even  the  leading  flowers  of 
ten  years  ago  may  be  regarded  for  all  practical 
purposes  as  extinct.  At  that  period  there  would 
have  been  scarcely  a  winning  stand  at  any  exhibi- 
tion that  did  not  contain  examples  of  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Mme.  C  Audiguier,  Peter  the  Great, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Elaine,  Meg  Merrilies.  M. 
Ardene,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Criterion,  Hiver 
Fleuri,  Album  plenum,  S.irnia,  Fanny  Boucharlat, 
Soleil  Levant,  and  others  now  no  longer  considered 
absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  success. 

The  latest  developments  of  the  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemum are  undoubtedly  the  Japanese  incurved 
varielies,  although  I  am  aware  that  a  fewvarieties 
of  the  kind  have  existed  since  the  days  of  Robert 
Fortune,  and  the  hairy-petalled  Chrysanthemums 
now  so  strong  in  numbers  as  to  demand  in  the  next 
issues  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
schedule  and  catalogue  a  special  section  to  them- 
selves. 

In  the  eye  of  the  florist,  whose  code  of  properties 
is  precise  and  inexorable,  these  new  comers  will 
be  regarded  as  usurpers  of  a  monstrous  race.  They 
are  in  many  cases  neither  incurved  nor  Japanese, 
but  an  ugly  sort  of  compromise  between  the  two. 
Without  the  curious  glindular  outgrowths  which 
make  them  remarkable,  the  whole  collection  would 
be  thrown  aside  with  an  exclamation  of  contempt 
by  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  fancy. 
It  is  just  this  peculiarity  of  hairiness,  however, 
that  saves  them  from  destruction,  for  as  it  appears 
to  have  captivated  the  eye  of  those  who  like 
curious  flowers,  and  the  general  public  care  not  a 
fig  for  properties,  so  there  seems  to  be  good  ground 
for  predicting  a  future  for  hairy  Chrysanthemums, 
although  it  will,  I  believe,  be  a  merely  transient 
one. 

Most  of  the  French  growers  have  taken  them  up 
and  are  sending  out  a  rather  large  number,  con- 
sidering what  a  short  time  the  originals  have  been 
in  cultivation.  M.  Simon  Delaux,  M.  de  Reydellet, 
M.  Crozy,  M.  Lacroix.  and  M.  Sautel  are  among 
the  principal  c  mtributors  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  In  America  Mr.  T.  H.  Spaulding, 
Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Mandt,  and  Messrs.  Nathan 
Smith  and  Son  are  also  distributing  some  new 
seedlings  belonging  to  the  hairy  section,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  when  the  novelties  of  18113,  which 
number  between  sixty  and  seventy  sorts,  are  shown 
in  the  autumn  there  will  be  no  small  degree  of 
interest  excited  in  them. 

Most  of  those  enumerated  in  the  list  appended 
to  this  note  are  seedlings,  but  there  are  a  few  that 
have  been  introduced  into  America  from  Japan 
rill  California.  It  will  be  useful  for  purposes  of 
future  identification  to  record  the  names  of  these. 
They  are  King  of  Ostrich  Plumes,  Golden  Ostrich 
Plume,  Oriental  Beauty,  PaciSc,  and  Virginia. 

Lovers  of  floral  curiosities  will,  I  am  sure,  keep 
a  keen  look  out  for  these  new  competitors  for 
public  favour,  and  if  they  are  presented  to  the 
public  in  anything  approaching  good  condition 
and  prove  to  be  of  good  size  and  substance,  for 
large  flowers  wi'l  tell  in  the  hairy  section  as  in  all 
others,  they  will  no  doubt  sell  freely,  and  be  quite 
as  remunerative  to  the  introducer  as  any  that  have 
gone  before.  Whether  they  have  come  to  stay  is 
another  point,  and  one  upon  which  it  is  premature 
to  offer  any  decided  opinion. 

Adam  de  Craponne. — Incurved  petal?,  velvety  dark 
carmine,  reversf^  silvery. 

Ami  Ch.  Rahutot. — Long  incurving  petds,  bright 
carmine,  coppery  reverse. 

Ami  CI.  Buisson. — Carmine  -  amaranth,  reverse 
mauve. 

Bailly  de  Siifren. — Lilac-raauve-rose,  shaded  silver. 

Baronne  d'Hericourt. — Incurved;  darker  in  colour 
than  Louis  Boehraer,  reverse  silvery  white. 

Belle  Arlefienne. — Glohnlar  form,  incurved  petals 
salmon-white,  striped  and  speckled  light  carmine, 
tipped  gold. 

Belle  Maguelone. — Globular  incurving  bloom ;  pur- 
ple-carmine, reverse  silvery  grey. 

Blanche  de  Casfille. — Japanese  ;  long  petals,  pure 
white. 


Bouquetiere. — Fine  petals,  light  yellow,  passing  to 
white. 

Chanoine  Eyssiiris. — Broad  petals,  velvety  carmine- 
amaranth,  reverse  silvery. 

Champs  EJi/s^es.— Japanese  ;  red,  centre  crimson, 
petals  tipped  dark  yellow. 

Clieveiix  d'Or. — Long  fine  petals,  golden  yellow. 

Chrijsanthdmiste  Di'laur.  —  Japanese  incurved; 
dark  crimson-red,  reverse  old  gold. 

Don  Binelli. — Globular  flower,  incurved  petals 
rosy  white,  edged  light  violet,  shaded  silvery  grey. 

Edith  Walton. — Incurving  petals,  clear  pink. 

Etnpress  of  Russia. — Incurved,  snowy  white. 

Enfanis  des  Ganles.  —  Incurved  petals,  golden- 
yellow  tinted  light  chestnut. 

Etoile  des  Bau.v. — Long  petals,  snowy  white. 

Faveur  Rose. — Long  fine  petals,  amaranth-ros", 
centre  yellow, 

Fil  d'Araigni^e. — Fine  petals,  lemon  yellow. 

Fil  d^Or. — Long  fine  petals,  ochre-yellow. 

Fits  de  Provence. — Golden  yellow,  striped  purple. 

fi7/e«(?  Proreni-a/e.— Pearl  white,  centre  cream,pass- 
ing  to  light  carmine. 
_  Fleur  ensoleiUee.—Jiipunese ;  light  violet-rose,tipped 
silvery  white. 

Fleur  Lyonnaise. — Purple-red,  reverse  bronze. 

Fuset  Aublet. — Incurved  petals,  white  striped  car- 
mine-amaranth, reverse  golden  bronze,  passingto  silvery 
white. 

Garten  Inspector  Vmlauf. — Long  incurved  petals, 
citron-yellow. 

Golden  Ostrich  Flume. — Bright  golden  yellow. 

Grandpere  Andre  Sautel. — Light  violet,  reverse 
silvery. 

Jeanne  d' Arc. — Globular  form,  big  incurved  petals, 
milk-white. 

Kitig  of  Ostrich  Plitmcs.— Chrome-yellow,  shaded 
buff  and  orange. 

L'Abb^  Aubert. — Globular  flower,  purple-carmine- 
rose,  reverse  silvery. 

Le  Troubadour. — Light  lilac-rose,  marbled  white, 
greenish  centre. 

Mme.  F.  Berlin. — Broad  incurved  petals,  cream. 

Mme.  Ferdinand  Cayeu.r. — Japanese,  seedling  from 
Louis  Boehmer,  ruby -red,  tipped  gold,  greenish 
centre. 

Mme.  J.  Maureau.  —  Globular  flower,  incurved 
petals  light  carmine  amaranth,  reverse  silver. 

Mme.  la  Vicomtesse  deGardanne. — Greenish  canary 
yellow,  reverse  striped  carmine. 

Mile.  Mane  A.  Sautel. — Long  petals,  creamy  white. 

Mile.  roupi<e. — Fine  petals,  carmine-rose,  darker 
centre. 

Maman  Suzanne. — Milky  white. 

Mignonne  Fleur. — Fine  petals,  salmon  flesh  colour 
edged  amaranth-rose. 

Mireillr. — Buff  and  hghtrose,  shaded  carmine. 

Monarch  of  Ostrich  Plumes. — Japanese  inuurved  ; 
chrome-yellow,  shaded  buff  and  amber. 

M.  Fernand  Berlin. — Light  red,  marbled  with 
white,  reverse  slightly  silvery. 

M.  Henn  Jacotot. —  GlohuJar  form,  incurved  petals, 
salmon-white,  striped  violet-carmine,  reverse  silvery. 

M.  Horyn  de  Trnuchere. — Big  globular  flower, 
incurved  petals,  rosy  lilac,  reverse  silvery  grey. 

Mgr.  Goutlie-Soulard. — Dull  white,  striped  velvety 
carmine,  reverse  ashy  white. 

M'jr.  de  Cabriere. — Incurved  petals,  carmine-violet. 

Mr.  R.  Leadbetter. — Japanese  incurved;  bright  gol- 
den yellow. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Ward. — Long  broad  petals,  bronze-yellow, 
shaded  red  at  tips. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Trelease  (syn..  Miss  Baldwin). — Long 
broad  petals,  deep  rose. 

Nacre. — Broad  incurved  petals,  delicate  pink. 

Oriental  Beauty. — Pearl  white,  shaded  pink. 

Pacific. — Incurved  ;  white,  shaded  silvery  pink. 

Queen  of  the  Hirsutes. — Ruby-crimson. 

Reine  des  Gaules. — Globular  form,  incurved  petals 
light  lemon-yellow,  passing  to  white. 

Sapho. — Same  colour  as  Louis  Boehmer,  but  petals 
tubulated. 

Sautel. — Bright  velvety  carmine-red,  reverse  golden 
bronze,  .shaded  silver. 

Seduisante, — Carmine-magenta-rose,  edges  lighter. 

Souvenir  de  Brienne. — Velvety  dark  purple,  reverse 
straw-yeUow. 

Souvenir  de  I'ami  L.  Coye. — Salmon-white,  passing 
to  pure  white  towards  the  centre,  outer  petals  bright 
carmine. 

Soyeux. — Long  fine  petals,  pure  white. 

Vaucanson. — Japanese ;  dark  violet-amaranth  with 
lilac  reverse. 

Vierge  de  Provence. — Long  petals,  milky  white. 

Virginia. — Bright  purple,  globular  flower, 


Ville  de  Ntmes. — Carmine-lilac-rose,  tipped  salmon, 
passing  to  silvery  white. 
Zambesi. — Yellow. 

C.  Haeman  Payne. 


NOTES  CONCERNING  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  season  is  now  coming  round  once  more  when 
the  various  societies,  both  large  and  small,  will  be 
holding  their  exhibitions.  Possibly  a  few  practical 
hints  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  amend  what  are 
weak  spots  in  the  management  in  some  instances, 
whilst  in  others  support  needs  to  be  given  to  the 
executive  in  their  praiseworthy  eiforts  to  make 
their  respective  shows  a  success.  Suggestions 
concerning  the  compilation  of  the  schedules  come 
now  too  late,  I  am  fully  .aware.  It  suffices,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  no  schedule  is  a  complete  one 
that  does  not  contain  classes  for  cottagers,  a  com- 
munity that  deserves  all  the  support  that  can  be 
accorded  them.  True,  they  can  presumably  ex- 
hibit in  what  are  termed  the  amateur  cla'=ses  in 
local  shows,  but  they  rarely  do  this.  To  encour- 
age the  cottager,  he  should  be  admitted  as  a  sub- 
scriber upon  the  payment  of  a  minimum  amount. 
Half-a-crown  to  a  cottager  is  infinitely  more,  com- 
paratively speakin?,  than  half-a-guinea  to  the 
average  run  of  subscribers.  An  omission  that  is 
made  frequently  by  the  executive  committee  is 
that  of  delaying  to  appoint  judges  in  good  time. 
These  appointments  should  be  made  at  least  three 
months  in  advance,  so  that  the  gentlemen  invited 
have  timetomaketheirarr.angements.  Shortnotices, 
although  they  may  possibly  be  accepted,  at  the 
same  time  mny  cause  inconvenience  to  the  parties 
themselves.  Concerning  the  judging  itself,  an  all- 
important  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  that 
of  commencing  the  work  punctually  to  time.  Some 
schedules  specify  11  o'clock,  but  this  hour  is  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  say  10.30  and  let  the 
judges  commence  at  11  o'clock  punctually.  It 
matters  not  what  time  the  judging  is  begun,  it  is 
expected  to  be  finished  at  a  certain  hour  when  the 
subscribers  and  others  (with  the  exhibitors  also) 
are  admitted.  This  is  altogether  at  variance  with 
what  it  should  be,  for  if  the  work  of  the  judges  is 
to  be  done  in  a  proper  manner,  with  all  possible 
care,  it  cannot  be  hurried  through.  Exhibitors 
who  are  late  in  staging  thus  cause  the  judges  an 
inconvenience  which  they  should  ponder  over  with 
profit  to  themselves.  It  is  rarely  done,  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  a  good  plan  to  ring  a  bell  as  a  warning 
of  the  time,  at  the  second  peal  a  general  clearance 
being  made. 

Exhibitors  do  at  times,  as  it  were,  hinder  the 
progress  of  preparation— in  an  unconscious  man- 
ner no  doubt — by  staying  to  examine  and  decide 
upon  the  respective  meiits  of  their  exhibits,  thus 
doing  ex-ofiicially  what  the  judges  are  appointed 
to  do.  Hindrances,  on  the  other  hand,  are  caused 
by  want  of  proper  management  in  the  disposition  of 
the  exhibits.  This  subject  should  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  work,  for 
nothing  is  more  trying  to  exhibitors  than  having 
to  wait  or  to  have  to  re-arrange  their  productions 
the  second  or  the  third  time.  To  summarise 
these  shortcomings,  both  the  executive  and  the 
exhibitors  should  bear  in  mind  that  one  hour  be- 
fore t)  a.m.  is  worth  two  after  9  o'clock.  One 
other  note  should  be  taken  by  the  committee- 
it  is  what  has  often  struck  me  as  requiring  a 
radical  remedy,  viz.,  the  unsightliness  of  empty 
boxes,  pots,  hand-barrows,  &c.,  all  of  which  should 
be  for  the  time  put  out  of  sight.  There  should  be 
nothing  left  either  in  the  show  room  or  marquee, 
or  outside  of  either,  that  would  contrast  unfavour- 
ably with  the  productions  shown.  In  some  in- 
stances, through  want  of  management,  the  exhi- 
bitor leaves  too  much  to  be  done  at  the  exhibition 
that  might  have  been  accomplished  at  home  pre- 
viously. Dirty  flower-pots  are  an  abomination,  and 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  Improvised  boxes  of 
nondescript  forms,  in  which  to  arrange  cut  flowers, 
should  not  be  admitted  at  all.  Another  point  the 
exhibitors  should  pay  closer  attention  to  is  that  of 
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sending  iu  all  entries  in  good  time,  before  the  day 
fixed  by  the  rules  being  far  better  than  after  it, 
for  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  proper  arrange- 
ments within  the  time  without  the  entries  to  hand. 
As  far  as  practicable,  plants  should  be  admitted 
over-night ;  the  staging  is  therebygreatly  facilitated 
in  the  morning. 

The  executive  committee  should  comprise 
amongst  its  members  at  least  a  few  practical  j 
gardeners  or  nurserymen,  men  wao  are  in  a  mea- 
sure conversant  with  the  probable  exhibits.  A  few 
such  helpers  will  be  a  great  boon  on  the  morning 
of  the  show  day  in  arranging  the  staging.  Where 
there  are  two,  three,  or  more  marquees  one  should 
if  possible  be  cleared  before  the  rest ;  this  will  per- 
mit of  the  judges  commencing  in  good  time.  I 
have  seen  this  carried  out,  and  can  strongly  recom- 
mend its  extended  adoption.  Too  much  work 
should  not  be  expected  from  the  judges;  in  this 
respect  I  have  noted  a  decided  contrast  between 
one  show  and  another.  Supposing  three  are  en- 
gaged to  work  together,  it  would  bo  a  deal  better 
to  engage  the  fourth  and  let  them  work  in  pairs. 
The  expense  in  doing  this  may  be  looked  at,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  unless  the'  adjudica- 
tions be  done  in  a  proper  manner,  the  show  itself 


Apricots  claiming  almost  our  first  attention.  With 
a  change  before  long  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 
remarkably  productive  year,  and  the  spring  of  1893 
will  be  a  time  to  remember  and  on  a  par  with  the 
summer  of  1887.  The  very  heavy  rainfall  through- 
out February  was  a  splendid  preparation  for  the 
weather  experienced  since,  and  the  fine  weather 
has  given  an  equally  splendid  chance  for  cleaning 
off  weeds  in  the  garden.  The  old  folk  are  saying 
that  the  "  Apple  blossom  wants  christening,"  and 
probably  they  are  right.  Everyone  would  welcome 
a  genial  rain,  which,  however,  at  this  moment 
seems  as  far  off  as  ever. — J.  C.  Tallack. 


Rose  Garden. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  BRIERS. 

(kosa  lute  a.) 
Among  all  early  Roses  the  Austrian  and  Per- 
sian Briers  are  some  of  the  most  showy.     Their 
deep  golden  yellow  tints  are  so  different  from 
all  else  in  the  garden  at  the  same  time  of  year 


Flowers  of  the  Austrian  Copper  Brier, 


will  eventually  suffer  through  the  abstention  of 
exhibitors.  Finally,  it  must  be  duly  considered 
that  the  work  of  the  executive  committee  is  a 
labour  of  love  and  not  one  of  remuneration,  save 
in  the  case  of  the  secretary.  Every  allowance 
must,  therefore,  be  made  where  errors  occur  which 
do  not  seriously  embarrass  the  exhibitor  or  run 
contrary  to  the  rules  and  regulations. 

F.  R.  H.  S. 


The  weather. — For  eight  weeks,  or  since  Feb- 
ruary 27,  we  have  been  practically  without  rain. 
On  March  Hi  we  had  two  fairly  heavy  showers, 
each  of  which  lasted  only  a  few  minutes.  On  April 
13  we  had  a  shower  lasting  about  five  minutes,  and 
again  on  the  17th  some  very  light  rain  fell.  These 
are  the  only  occasions  on  which  any  rain  has  fallen 
since  the  date  given  above,  and  now,  April  24, 
there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  change  ;  the 
sky  is  bright  and  the  barometer  high  and  steady. 
Last  week,  even  when  distant  thunder  was  heard 
and  thunder-clouds  seen,  the  barometer  never 
wavered,  and  this  has  been  its  condition  for  week«. 
In  spite  of  this  phenomenal  weather,  the  like  of 
which  no  one  remembers,  all  kinds  of  crops  have 
been  looking  remarkably  well,  and  yesterday,  for 
the  first  time,  some  things  showed  signs  of  suffering, 
so  that  watering  has  to  be  fairly  taken  in  hand, 


that  few  can  help  admiring  them,  even  if  these 
miniature  ami  semi-double  Roses  should  not  be 
their  prime  favourites.  The  variety  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  cut  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  this  section.  A  good  and  vigorous 
grower,  flowering  very  freely  upon  ripened 
wood,  the  Austrian  Copper  Brier  is  one  of  the 
most  unique  Roses  we  possess.  This  variety  is 
single,  and  has  a  very  pleasing  tint  of  reddish 
and  well  -  burnished  copper  throughout  its 
petals  ;  the  stamens  are  very  prominent  and 
increase  its  beauty.  This  Rose  cannot  fail  to 
please  all  who  have  the  true  type,  but,  un- 
fortunately, a  good  many  of  the  Austrian  Yel- 
low have  been  distributed  under  the  name  of 
Au.strian  Copper.  Both  are  single  or  semi- 
double  only,  varying  somewhat  in  this  respect, 
and  possess  the  same  habit  of  growth,  but  the 
former  is  a  pure  yellow  only,  and  by  no  means  so 
unique  and  pleasing  as  the  latter.  We  have  no 
record  of  the  date  Austrian  Copper  was  sent 
out  ;  it  is  probably  a  sport  from  the 
Austrian  Yellow,  introduced  by  Willock  in 
1833  or  1838  ;  authorities  differ  respecting  the 
date.  Harrisoni  was  introduced  from  America 
in  1830.     This  also  is  semi-double,  but  it  is  the 


best  pale  yellow  variety.  Persian  Yellow  is 
much  more  double,  larger  and  fuller,  while  tlie 
colour  is  several  degrees  deeper,  and  approach- 
ing to  golden  yellow.  Grown  as  standards 
upon  tall  Briers  is  by  far  the  most  effectual 
method  of  cultivating  this  charming  section  of 
Roses.  They  make  long  and  slender  growth, 
which  droops  with  the  weight  of  blooms  pro- 
duced upon  such  wood  during  the  early  part  of 
.June.  For  some  years  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  upon  a  lawn  I  am  acquainted  with  lias 
been  a  few  good  standard  specimens  of  the 
Austrian  Copper  and  Harrisoni  Briers.  Pruning 
is  best  carried  out  during  the  summer  months, 
removing  the  wood  as  it  has  flowered,  and  so 
securing  longer  and  better  matured  shoots  for 
next  year.  The  growths  should  be  well 
thinned,  as  a  few  really  strong  shoots  are 
much  more  valuable  than  a  mass  of  weak 
ones.  I  have  frequently  seen  growths  of  5 
feet  to  8  feet,  which  have  been  completely 
covered  with  blossoms,  in  trusses  of  from  three 
to  seven  flowers,  these  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  shoot  and  causing  it  to  droop 
in  the  most  graceful  manner  imaginable.  As 
dwarfs  they  are  too  slight,  and  do  not  stand 
up  with  sufficient  boldness  to  show  off  to  ad- 
vantage. RiDOEWOOD. 


ROSES  ON  WALLS. 


There  seems  a  fair  prospect  of  a  good  crop  from 
plants  upon  sheltered  walls  and  fences,  the  last  few 
warm  days  having  helped  them  and  brought  them 
on  apace.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  difference 
there  is  among  Roses  grown  on  a  wall  and  the  same 
varieties  in  the  open  border.  Bouquet  d'Or,  Sun- 
set, rideal,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  &c.,  are  in  bloom  in 
some  places ;  while  the  same  varieties  away  from 
the  wall  have  only  made  growths  of  4  inches  or  so, 
and  are  not  showing  their  buds  yet.  On  a  house  in 
my  neighbourhood  a  grand  plant  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  has  existed  for  over  twenty  years,  invari- 
ably producing  a  good  crop  of  blooms.  It  is  an 
early  variety  and  is  generally  the  first  out.  This 
season,  however,  it  seems  fully  three  weeks  behind 
my  plants  of  Mme.  Falcot,  Sunset  and  I'ldeal. 

When  we  note  what  a  wonderful  effect  the 
slight  shelter  of  a  wall  or  fence  has  upon  Roses, 
one  may  well  wonder  at  their  being  so  little  culti- 
vated in  cool  or  unheated  houses.  It  is  only  the 
cold,  changeable  and  unkind  weather  that  needs 
keeping  from  Roses  under  glass,  and  wiih  the 
slight  protection  generally  afforded  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  in  the  way  of  copings,  &c  ,  Roses  may 
be  had  fully  three  weeks  to  a  month  earlier  than 
usual,  and  with  much  better  colour  and  substance 
than  are  usually  obtained  under  greenhouse  cul- 
ture. Not  only  do  we  get  our  earliest  outdoor 
Roses  upon  sheltered  walls,  but  we  also  secure  the 
very  latest  from  the  same  plants.  The  Tea-scented 
and  Noisette  sections  furnish  our  best  wall  Roses, 
and  these  invariably  make  a  lot  of  wood  late  in 
the  autumn,  oftentimes  only  to  be  cut  down  by 
early  frosts  when  grown  in  the  open.  On  a  wall, 
however,  they  receive  the  .=ame  invaluable  protec- 
tion as  in  the  spring,  and  consequently  this  late 
growth  matures  into  some  very  acceptable  blooms. 

As  a  rule,  also,  the  wood  of  such  plants  gets 
much  better  ripened,  and  is  able  to  withstand 
winters  which  often  cut  back  a  great  deal  of  the 
growth  upon  Roses  in  the  open  border.  More  than 
once  I  have  gathered  a  full  crop  of  Caroline 
Kuster,  Mme.  Falcot,  Mme.  des  Tarta.=,  S.afrano, 
&c.,  during  "  chill  December  "  from  a  favourably 
situated  wall,  the  same  plants  having  produced 
early  blossoms  as  well.  It  is  no  more  harm  or 
greater  strain  upon  the  plants  to  mature  their  late 
growth  into  blossoms  than  to  have  it  crippled  and 
rendered  useless  by  frost ;  of  the  two  I  think  it  is 
less,  the  frost  being  such  an  unnatural  and  in- 
jurious check.  However  high  and  good  a  wall 
may  be,  I  wonld  not  advise  all  climbing  varieties 
being  used.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  or  moie 
profitable  than  a  few  of  the  shorter  growing  Roses 
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among  the  more  rampant  climbers.  Anna  OUivier, 
Marie  van  HouHe,  Sunset,  Edith  Gifford,  Luciole, 
Mme.  Hoste,  Perle  des  Jardins,  &o.,  planted  alter- 
nately with  strong  climbers  will  ba  sure  to  give 
satisfaction.  This  method  of  planting  will  clothe 
the  wall  quicker  and  avoid  the  unfurnished  bottoms 
often  found  where  strong  growers  only  are  used. 
Besides  thi'',  there  is  another  great  advantage  de- 
rived from  this  system.  The  extra  vigorous  growers 
only  produce  one  good  crop  a  season,  and  are  almost 
minus  any  flowers  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
and  while  they  are  developing  growth  for  next 
season's  bloom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  varieties 
named  above  produce  a  succession  of  flowers 
during  five  or  six  months.  Even  while  one  crop  is 
bBing  realised,  young  growths  are  pushing  out  for 
a  successional  show  of  bloom.  P. 


more  vivid  under  glass  than  out  of  doors  ;  it  is  an 
excellent  grower,  equally  free  blooming  with 
Marechal  Niel,  and  more  reliable.  The  flowers 
last  a  long  time,  and  do  not  put  on  that  dull  ap- 
pearance so  soon  seen  when  this  variety  is  culti- 
vated in  the  open  air.  Climbing  Niphetos  is  an- 
other comparatively  new  variety  that  deserves 
recommendation  to  intending  planters  ;  nor  should 
Mme.  Berard  be  omitted  where  room  can  be  afforded. 
I  would  place  these  varieties  in  the  following 
order ;  Mar^ohal  Niel,  W.  Allen  Richardson,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  I'ldeal,  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Climbing  Niphetos,  and  Mme.  Berard. 

RiDGEWOOD. 


CLIMBING  ROSES  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  present  is  a  most  important  lime  among 
these  both  among  established  plants  and  also 
where  new  plantations  are  contemplated.  It 
is  well  known  that  climbing  Roses  must  pos- 
sess good  wood  and  be  well  established  if  a 
pleasing  and  satisfactory  crop  is  to  be  realised. 
Plants  that  are  well  established  will  already  have 
finished  flowering  for  this  season.  Last  year's 
wood  should  be  cut  out,  and  all  the  energy  of  the 
plants  thrown  into  the  vigorous  growths  which 
promise  to  develop  into  long  rods  during  the  pre- 
sent spring  and  summer.  No  other  wood  is  of 
much  service  among  the  strong  climbers,  and  every 
encouragement  should  be  afforded  it.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  bloom  and  growth  the  roots  have  got 
into  full  working  order,  and  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  remove  too  much  of  the  wood  at  one  time.  In 
a  previous  note  I  mentioned  as  the  result  of  obser- 
vations that  canker  frequently  attacked  many 
strong  Roses  like  Mareclial  Niel,  &c.,  from  a  too 
sudden  and  complete  check  of  the  sap  rapidly  being 
formed  by  the  roots,  which  are  naturally  at  high 
pressure  at  present.  To  further  confirm  this,  let 
some  reader  take  the  trouble  to  lift  a  portion  of  the 
roots  from  a  plant  so  treated,  say  about  a  fortnight 
after  all  of  the  wood  has  been  cut  hard  back.  He 
will  almost  invariably  find  the  points  of  the  grow- 
ing roots  either  dead  or  semi-ripened.  This  shows 
conclusively  how  severe  a  check  they  received.  If 
the  wood  from  a  strong  plant  is  removed  in  two 
operations,  this  evil  is  avoided. 

When  the  young  growths  are  well  at  work  again, 
apply  plenty  of  weak  liquid  manure.  At  this 
stage  Roses  require  a  lot  of  water,  and  if 
this  be  slightly  charged  with  stimulants,  it  is 
far  more  beneficial  than  the  same  amount  of  ma- 
nure applied  at  stated  intervals.  Do  not  try  to 
secure  many  of  these  Isng  rods  ;  two  or  three  good 
ones  to  a  plant  will  give  much  more  satisfactory 
results  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  of 
blooms.  Following  out  this  same  idea  of  esta- 
blished plants  and  well  matured  wood,  it  must  be 
evident  that  it  is  much  better  to  turn  out  a  young 
plant  now  and  secure  its  establishment  in  the  bor- 
der for  next  season's  use.  Plants  that  were 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  flower  well  this  season 
will  make  the  best  for  planting  out  now.  In  any 
case  let  the  border  be  well  prepared,  being  deeply 
moved  and  liberally  manured.  A  mixture  of  ma- 
nure and  soil  is  preferable.  You  then  afford  the 
Rose  a  choice,  and  the  plants  invariably  do  better 
under  such  conditions.  Take  care  to  incorporate 
a  fair  amount  of  manure  deep  down  in  the  soil. 
When  the  Rose  roots  arrive  there  they  will  need 
more  nourishment  than  generally  exists  in  a  sub- 
soil, however  good  it  maybe;  while  the  surface 
roots  may  be  fed  annually,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
at  the  lower  ones  unless  provided  for  at  the  time 
of  planting.  TheFe  newly-planted  Roses  may  be 
cut  back  hard  at  the  time  of  turning  them  out,  as 
their  roots  will  be  some  weeks  before  they  take  to 
Ihe  fresh  soil.  Climbing  Porle  des  Jardins  is  a 
grand  Rose  that  should  not  be  omitted  where  one 
contemplates  turning  out  fresh  plants  ;  nor  should 
W.  A,  Richardson,  I'ldeal,  and  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette. The  last  is  by  far  tlie  most  profitable  red 
Rose  to  grow  under  glass.     The  colour  is  much 


Hose  Caroline  Testout,  sent  out  by  MM.  Per- 
net  and  Duoher,  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  La 
France  type.  It  is  more  highly  coloured  than  La 
France  and  does  not  reflex  its  petals  quite  so 
much.  As  a  pot  plant  it  has  been  superb  with  me 
this  spring,  and  was  also  one  of  the  best  light 
Roses  in  the  open  last  summer.  Its  habit  of  growth, 
freedom  of  flowering  and  size  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  when  known  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  Roses  we  have. — R. 

Among  the  Rosss. — On  the  whole,  Roses 
move  more  by  the  calendar  than  fruit  trees  and 
other  flowering  shrubs  and  bushes ;  hence,  while 
not  a  few  fruit  trees  and  such  as  the  May  or  white 
Thorn  are  fully  a  month  ahead  of  normal  time  on 
this  25th  of  April,  the  Roses  have  moved  by  the 
calendar  rather  than  the  forcing,  and  to  such  good 
purpose,  that  many  of  them  are  but  little  forwarder 
than  usual.  Of  course,  Marfichal  Niel  and  other 
Roses  on  hot  walls  and  in  hot  borders  may  be 
seen  in  an  unseasonably  early  state ;  but,  never- 
theless, they  have  not  leaped  forward  with  such 
rushes  as  fruit  trees  and  bushes.  Roses  have  not 
run  away  from  time  so  fast  and  so  far  as  fruit 
trees,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  still  clean 
and  full  of  promise  of  a  good  Rose  time  just  a 
week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  usual.  But 
May  may  make  or  mar  the  Rose  as  well  as  the 
fruit  harvest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
prove  propitious.  Never  were  April  tears  or 
showers  more  missed  or  more  desired.  It  may 
still  be  hoped  they  may  come  in  such  measure  and 
time  as  to  ensure  a  full  fruit  basket  and  save  our 
Roses  from  serious  risk  of  failure  or  of  blooming 
imperfectly  out  of  season. — D.  T.  F. 

Roses  and  Clematises.— To  plant  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses  and  Clematises  together  is  not,  I  think, 
a  good  suggestion.  To  plant  Clematises  with  the 
stronger  growing  Teas  and  Noisettes,  or  indeed  any 
of  the  rambling  Roses,  produces  much  the  best 
effect,  and  is,  I  think,  the  better  way  to  utilise 
them.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  floral  pictures  we 
have  in  the  pleasure  grounds  here  is  that  produced 
by  Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Clematis  devoniensis, 
one  of  the  patens  section.  Both  ramble  together 
over  some  old  tree  stumps. — A.  YouNQ,  Abberlev 

mil. 

Rose  foliage. — The  beauties  of  Rose  foliage, 
especially  in  a  young  state,  are  so  great,  that  I  pro- 
pose naming  a  few  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
pleasing  varieties.  With  the  exception  of  Captain 
Christy,  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  a  few  more,  most 
of  the  fine-foliaged  varieties  belong  to  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes.  First  among  these  must  come 
Perle  de  Lyon,  introduced  by  Ducher  in  1873.  The 
bloom  of  this  Rose  is  not  good  except  in  a  very  dry 
season,  but  the  foliage  is  so  exquisitely  handsome, 
having  a  dark  crimson  and  metallic  shade  with  a 
beautiful  gloss  over  all,  that  it  is  well  worth  culti- 
vation for  this  feature  alone.  Sunset  is  another 
grand  foliaged  variety,  and  also  one  of  our  most 
reliable  Roses  for  autumn  flowering.  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Earl  of  Dirfferin,  Fisher  Holmes,  and 
Comtesse  d'Oxford  are  all  grand  both  for  foliage 
and  bloom.  I  have  several  old  and  strong-growing 
plants  of  Mme.  Dennis  and  Marie  Opoix  that 
seldom  produce  blooms  of  any  merit,  but  they  are 
well  worth  the  ground  they  occupy  simply  to  pro- 
vide cut  foliage  to  go  with  other  Roses  which  one 
cannot  cut  so  freely  without  the  loss  of  many  valu- 


able blooms.  For  example,  there  is  nothing  more 
in  keeping  with  a  choice  little  bud  of  Mme.  Falcot, 
I'ldeal,  Isabella  Sprunt,  or  W.  Allen  Richardson 
when  used  as  a  coat  flower  than  a  little  young 
and  highly  coloured  foliag(!.  It  is  far  beyond 
Fern  or  any  other  material  for  backing  a  button- 
hole of  Roses,  and  when  frequently  cut  as  new 
growth  forms,  strong  growers  like  Jlme.  Dennis 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  suitable  growths, 
which  stand  remarkably  well.  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Edith  Gifford,  pegged-down  plants  of  Mme. 
Berard,  and  in  fact  almost  all  of  the  Tea-scented 
section  form  quite  a  showy  feature  independent  of 
their  blooms.  Grown  healthily  and  kept  clean,  I 
do  not  know  of  a  more  pleasing  sight  to  the  rosa- 
rian  than  these  and  similar  varieties.  Then  there 
are  the  deep  and  cool  greens  of  the  rugosa  section. 
These  are  so  free  from  diseases  and  insect  pests 
that  they  are  sure  to  bs  ple.asing,  and  to  my  mind 
worthier  of  cultivation  than  many  other  deciduous 
shrubs  that  are  much  more  extensively  planted. 
— R. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 


Some  few  weeks  back  I  mentioned  that  my 
Roses  were  rather  backward.  In  the  same 
issue  one  of  your  correspondents  gave  an  opinion 
almost  opposite  to  mine,  and  since  that  "A.  H.'' 
has  remarked  upon  the  forwardness  of  his 
plants.  In  my  article  I  was  speaking  of  my 
Roses  generally,  and  I  still  consider  them 
backward.  But  upon  a  warm  wall  I  have 
several  that  are  showing  colour,  while  my 
neighbour  actually  cut  a  fine  bunch  of  blooms  on 
April  20.  The  plants  were  in  the  warm  south- 
west corner  of  two  buildings,  and  consisted  of 
Marcchal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Rove  d'Or,  and 
Reine  Marie  Henriette.  Recent  frosts  follow- 
ing warm  days  have  been  very  trying  to  Roses 
with  much  young  growth  upon  them.  In  such 
a  position  as  east  or  south-east,  where  the  sun 
bursts  upon  the  growth  in  full  power  while 
fro.st  is  still  upon  it,  serious  crippling  has  al- 
ready resulted.  A  south-west  aspect,  on  the 
other  hand,  avoids  this.  The  sun  has  also 
been  so  bright  of  late,  that  warm  walls  have 
been  able  to  radiate  sufficient  heat  through  the 
night  to  avoid  any  injury  from  late  frosts. 
This  a])plies  more  especially  to  those  with  a 
south-west  aspect,  and  which  catch  the  sun's 
rays  until  the  last,  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
the  sudden  change  early  in  the  morning  at 
sunrise.  Excepting  in  these  favourable  posi- 
tions, I  do  not  tliink  Roses  are  particularly 
forward  con.sidering  the  weather  we  have  been 
experiencing  in  mid-Su.ssex.  Newly-planted 
Roses  are  undoubtedly  backward  with  me. 

Maggots  have  already  put  in  an  appearance 
here  and  there,  and  must  be  warred  against 
at  once,  pinching  the  leaves  and  careful  hand- 
picking  being  liy  far  the  surest  and  most  simple 
remedie.s.  In  sheltered  places,  too,  the  green- 
fly is  very  prevalent,  and  again  bears  out  the 
belief  that  it  is  more  troublesome  during  the 
prevalence  of  cold  winds.  •  By  all  means  com- 
mence cleaning  your  plants  as  soon  as  the  aphis 
or  maggot  appears. 

Many  of  my  readers  liave  doubtless  planted 
some  stocks  for  future  budding  in  July  or 
August.  In  the  case  of  standard  Briers  espe- 
cially it  is  well  to  look  these  over  frequently 
and  cut  out  any  eyes  growing  from  above  or 
below  the  desired  height  for  your  future  plant. 
I  would  not  leave  more  than  two  or  three  of 
the  most  likely  shoots,  these,  properly  budded, 
being  quite  sufficient.  It  is  much  easier  to  re- 
move surplus  shoots  as  they  break,  and  you  also 
concentrate  the  full  strength  into  those  to  be 
budded  later  on.  In  the  case  of  Roses  budded 
last  season,  whether  dwarfs  or  standards,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  carefully  securing  any 
young  growth   that   may  be   forming.     Wind, 
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especially  if  accompanied  with  a  little  rain,  will 
be  apt  to  break  out  the  young  plants  whole- 
sale. Such  aids  to  support  are  not  uectssary 
after  the  first  or  maiden  season,  as  by  then 
the  plants  have  attained  robustness  and  are 
thoroughly  set  to  the  stock.  Dwarf  stocks,  if 
properly  looked  over  at  the  time  of  planting, 
will  not  be  throwing  any  suckers  yet  ;  when 
they  do,  these  also  must  be  removed  imme- 
diately and  in  a  thorough  manner. 

Earlier  in  these  notes  I  spoke  of  Roses  being 
cut  back  by  frost.  In  some  cases  where  tlie 
foliage  has  not  been  turned  black  the  check  has 
been  sufficient  to  stop  the  growth  and  cause 
such  to  turn  blind.  I  would  recommend  that 
most  of  this  growth  be  cut  away  at  once,  or  at 
any  rate  well  shortened  back.  This  will  induce 
other  dormant  eyes  to  push  into  growth  more 
surely  and  strongly  than  they  would  otherwise 
do,  and  as  we  may  now  reasonably  expect 
warmer  and  more  seasonable  weather,  as  far  as 
nights  and  mornings  go,  such  second  growths 
ought  to  produce  good  blooms  fairly  eaily. 

P.  S. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Rose  Ma  Capueine  (Levet,  18/1)  is  an  in- 
different grciwer.  It  is  almost  single,  but  in  the  bud 
state  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  copper-coloured  Roses 
we  have. 

Bose  Dulce  Bella  (Bennett,  1889)  is  very  sweot- 
scented  and  a  grand  Imtton-hole  Rose.  It  i.-i  not 
pai'ticularly  strong  in  growth,  but  very  free-flowering 
and  of  a  most  exquisite  coppery  peach,  and  flesh 
colour. 

Rose  Colonel  Felix  Breton  is  a  grand  dark 
Rose  of  the  Alicl  Carrit^re  type.  It  does  not  burn  in 
the  sun  to  the  same  extent  as  A.  Carriere  and  Pierre 
Netting,  and  altliough  not  quite  so  strong  a  grower 
as  these,  with  nie  it  is  a  more  useful  Rose  than 
either. — X. 

RoseElie  Morel  (Liabaud,  1867)  has  been  passed 
by  such  grand  varieties  as  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Mr.s. 
John  Laing,  ttc.,  but  it  is  still  a  great  favourite  with 
me.  It  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  to  flower,  and  Feen 
early  in  the  morning,  lias  a  most  exquisite  soft  silvery 
colour  entirely  its  own. — R. 

Rose  Duchess  of  Bedford  (Postans,  1879). — 
Although  a  very  poor  grower,  this  Rose  produces  some 
extra  grand  blooms.  No  other  Rose  possesses  the 
same  bright  and  glowing  scarlet-crimson  shade,  which 
is  often  peculiarly  mi  ttled  and  striped  with  a  lighter 
shade.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  delicate  Rose  and  requires 
a  warm  position. 

Rose  Duke  of  Connaught  {Paul  and  Son, 
1876)  is  one  of  the  prettiest  foliaged  Roses  among  the 
true  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  It  is  not  so  large  as  some, 
but  every  bloom  is  perfect,  and  as  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced more  freely  in  the  autumn — a  time  when  pink 
Roses  predominate  — the  bright  velvety  crimson  colour 
is  most  acceptaVjle. 

Rose  Captain  Christy  (Lacharme,  187.3),  now 
classed  as  a  Uyhiid  Tea,  and  one  of  the  most  .satisfac- 
tory Roses  for  a  town  garden,  is  worth  cultivating 
for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  aloue.  It  requires  the 
seedliog  or  cutting  Brier  stock,  rather  hard  pruning 
and  generous  treatment.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
other  Roses  and  possesses  a  peculiar  and  pleasing  shade 
of  flesh  colour. 

Rose  Docteur  Andry  (E.  Verdier,  1864),  de- 
scribed in  the  National  Rose  Society's  list  as  most 
reliable,  is  another  of  the  uncertain  Roses  with  me. 
Like  Comtc's.se  d'Uxford,  it  is  quite  a  different  Rose  on 
one  quarter  of  my  ground.  Both  of  these  are  really 
grand  R'ses  and  quite  distiact,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  may  be  deoended  upon  to  produce  quantities  of 
good  blooms.  —  R. 

Rose  Comtesse  d'Oxford  (Guillot  p6re,  1,869) 
is  anothor  Rose  tint  seems  to  have  almost  equal  claims 
to  the  Hybrid  Tea  section  with  Captain  Christy.  Its 
foliage  shows  a  great  deal  of  the  Tea  and  China  blood. 
This  Rise  is  described  as  most  reliable,  but  I  find  it 
peculiar  upon  some  soils.  In  one  portion  of  my  ground 
it  is  far  from  a  good  Rose,  while  in  another  it  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  A  magoiScently  shaped  flower, 
colour  shaded  carmine,  with  a  tinge  of  violet. — P. 
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AZ.A,LEA  MOLLIS. 

This  Japanese  Azalea  and  its  beautiful  varie- 
ties and  hybrids  are  rapidly  getting  well  known, 
and  it  is  only  until  quite  recently,  so  to  speak, 
that  this  charming  class  of  hardy  early-flowering 
shrubs  has  been  seen  to  any  extent  in  English 
gardens.  There  is  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  cha- 
racter in  the  race  of  A.  mollis,  and  the  idea 
that  they  are  in  any  way  tender  is  being  gradu- 
ally exploded.  Shrubs  that  in  even  moderately 
exposed  positions  will  live  through  such  pecu- 
liarly trying  winters  as  those  of  recent  years 
cannot  be  tender  in  the  least,  faring  better 
than  many  things  that  are  considered  more 
hardy.  A  group  in  the  foreground  of  dark- 
leaved  shrubs  makes  a  splendid  picture  of 
various  colours,  and  a  good  selection  of  the 
varieties  of  A.  mollis  comprises  a  great  range 
of  shades,  from  straw  colour  to  intense  scarlet, 
peculiarly  brilliant  when  lit  up  by  the  sunshine 
of  a  spring  day.  In  planting  bold  groups  in 
the  garden  the  chief  thing  is  to  give  them 
shelter  from  early  frosts,  which  are  apt  to  in- 
jure the  buds  and  expanded  flowers,  but  ex- 
cept for  this  precaution  little  need  be  said 
concerning  their  treatment.  Many  spots 
abound  in  all  good  gardens  where  the  hardy 
Azaleas  (A.  mollis  in  particular)  may  be  placed 
—  shady  quiet  corners,  away  from  winds  and 
the  influence  of  early  frosts,  just  the  positions 
that  agree  with  this  delightful  class  of  early 
spring-flowering  shrubs.  The  soil  that  suits 
them  best  is  peat,  but  fibry  loam  will  produce 
good  plants.  In  such  gardens  as  Dropmore, 
where  the  Rhododendrons  attain  great  luxuri- 
ance, the  varieties  of  A.  mollis  are  quite  at 
home,  and  in  the  best  tree  nurseries  they  now 
make  a  brilliant  mass  of  colour,  a  welcome 
sight  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  dark-leaved 
shrubs  for  contrast.  Hybrids  have  been  ob- 
tained by  crossing  A.  mollis  with  A.  pontica 
and  the  Ghent  varieties,  and  many  beautiftil 
things  have  resulted,  raised  often  and  seen  in 
high  perfection  in  Continental  gardens.  This 
year  A.  mollis  is  flowering  remarkably  well,  due 
to  the  sunny  weather,  and  a  large  group  in  full 
bloom  is  almost  dazzling  to  look  at  through  the 
rich  variety  of  brilliant  colours  displayed  in  a 
good  selection.  The  race  is  gradually  im- 
proving. The  flowers  are  not  only  very 
charming  for  their  extensive  variety  in  colour 
ing,  but  individually  they  are  of  large  size, 
full  rounded  form,  each  segment  broad,  robust, 
and  firm. 

One  great  use,  however,  of  the  plants  of  the 
A.  mollis  type  is  their  value  for  flowering  in 
pots  under  glass,  and  at  the  exhibitions  both  in 
England  and  abroad  they  make  a  conspicuous 
feature.  A  variety  named  Anthony  Koster, 
after  the  great  Dutch  grower  and  raiser,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Berkhamsted, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety on  April  11  last.  This  was  of  the  A. 
mollis  type,  and  represented  a  very  fine  va- 
riety, the  flowers  fully  2  inches  across,  well 
shaped,  and  brilliantly  coloured,  deep  orange- 
yellow,  in  which  one  could  detect  a  suspicion 
of  ro.se.  Every  twig  was  smothered  with 
bloom,  and  in  regard  to  the  hai-dy  Azaleas  a  great 
feature  of  the  shrubs  is  their  freedom  in  flower- 
ing, bold  clusters  of  flowers  unreUsved  by  leaf- 
age. There  are  few,  if  any,  shrubs  of  greater 
value  for  early  bloi  miing  underglass  than  A.  mollis, 
and  either  small  or  older  specimens  are  a  mass 
of  flowers.  When  under  glass  all  risk  of  injury 
from  late  frosts  is  removed,  and  the  finest 
groups  may  be  formed    in  the  greenhouse    or 


conservatory  with  them,  mixed  with  a  judicious 
selection  of  other  subjects.  Hard  forcing  is 
injurious.  The  plants  require  to  be  brought  on 
gently  in  heat,  and  then  the  flowers  last  a  con- 
siderable time  in  beauty  both  on  the  plants  and 
when  cut  for  vases.  A  few  sprigs  of  the 
quieter  coloured  flowers  mixed  with  Ferns  or 
other  suitable  foliage  are  very  charming.  In 
many  gardens  much  waste  occurs  through  the 
Azaleas,  after  they  have  been  forced,  being  in- 
ditt'erently  treated  afterwards  ;  but  if  they  are 
required  again  for  the  same  object,  they  should 
be  well  attended  to.  After  blooming  in  a 
warm  house,  it  is  not  policy  to  remove  them  at 
once  to  the  open,  where  they  are  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  early  spring  season.  When 
the  flowers  are  over,  prune  back  the  shoots  and 
remove  the  plants  to  a  cold  frame.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  coddle  them,  so  give  as  much 
air  as  possible  when  the  weather  is  not  too 
cold.  When  they  have  got  hardened  and  frosts 
are  over,  plant  them  out  in  a  well-prepared  bed 
in  a  moderately  shady  position,  the  soil  of  a 
goiid  fibry  loam,  or,  better  still,  peat,  and  in 
dry  weather  give  water.  During  the  summer 
they  will  make  moderate  headway,  not  much, 
perhaps,  but  the  year  after  they  will  be  in  full 
health  and  strength.  Even  those  who  have 
only  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  may  grow  A. 
mollis  to  perfection  if  the  plants  are  potted 
some  time  in  the  autumn,  and  the  many  varie- 
ties can  be  strongly  recommended  for  this 
purpose. 

Although  there  are  many  named  kinds  dis- 
tinguished by  their  well-shaped  flowers,  a  good 
selection  of  unnamed  seedlings  will  give  a 
great  variety  of  the  most  refined  and  showy 
colours.  F.  G. 


Vitis  heterophylla    humulifolia.— J.  Otto 

writes  me  saying  he  has  received  some  plants  of 
the  Hop-leaved  Vine  from  Japan.  Do  I  know  any- 
thing of  it  ?  I  believe  the  plant  to  be  the  variety 
named  above  ;  at  least  this  is  the  only  Vine  I  know 
which  is  called  the  Hop-leaved  Vine,  and  this  plant 
is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China.  The  plant  is  not 
new,  having  been  in  cultivation  some  years,  but  is 
not  much  distributed  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
slender  climbing  plant,  growing  some  6  feet  in 
height,  clothed  with  good-sized  leaves,  which  are 
usually  three-lobed,  with  serrated  edges  ;  but  in 
some  instances  five  lobes  are  developed,  and  it 
bears  freely  bunches  of  soft  blue  globular  berries, 
which  from  their  colour  are  very  ornamental.  It 
will  grow  in  the  open  air  and  does  best  on  a  south 
wall.— W. 

Magnolia  Soulangeana  was  in  .splendid 
bloom  a  few  days  ago  at  Syon  House,  where, 
perhaps,  is  the  finest  specimen  of  this  in  the  country. 
The  snow-white  Magnolia  conspicua  had  also  been 
very  fine.  M.  Soulangeana  has  white  flowers, 
flushed  with  purple,  and  they  appear  later  than 
those  of  the  type.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
hybrid  between  M.  conspicua  and  M.  obovata,  and 
the  many  points  of  similarity  in  the  hybrid  to  its 
supposed  parents  favour  this  theory.  A  large  tree 
of  it  is  very  beautiful,  the  flowers  bold  and  diffus- 
ing a  sweet  strong  fragrance.  The  Syon  House 
tree  has  attained  considerable  dimensions.  It  is 
planted  not  far  from  M.  conspicua,  and  provides  a 
succession  of  the  cup-shaped  fragrant  flowers. 

The  Japanese  Maples— We  have  noticed 
lately  the  beauty  of  the  Japanese  Maples  in  gar- 
dens, and  they  seem  to  be  finer  this  year  than  usual, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  sunny  chaiaoter  of  the  pre- 
sent spring.  The  species,  Acer  pdmatum,  is  a 
feature  at  Syon  House,  and  it  does  not  require 
many  plants  to  make  a  brave  show  of  intense  crim- 
son colour.  But  although  this  type,  also  known  as 
A.  polymorphum,  is  the  best  known,  there  are 
many  charming  varieties  displaying  delightful 
shades  of  colour,  and  the  leaves  are  delicately  cut, 
as,  for  instance,  in  such  a  variety  as  dissectum 
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Septemlobum,  elegan?,  linearifolium,  and  its  deep 
crimson-leaved  kind  named  atro-purpureum  are 
also  good  forms.  Hut  if  only  one  kind  is  required 
to  form  a  bold  group,  the  type  (A.  palmatum)  is  as 
good  as  any,  and  the  leaves  as  they  get  older 
deepen  in  colour.  The  Japanese  Maples  make  slow 
growth,  but  they  spread  out  into  dense  heads  and 
have  a  fine  appearance  when  grouped  together  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  lawn.  They  may  be  recom- 
mended especially  for  small  gardens,  as  the  several 
kinds  occupy  little  space  and  contribute  a  rich 
variety  of  colours  from  deep  crimson  to  light  green. 
Even  a  single  specimen  of  such  a  kind  as  the  type 
looks  well,  the  young  leaves  being  remarkably 
bright,  but  they  deepen  in  shade  towards  the  sum- 
mer. Little  comparatively  is  seen  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  Japanese  Maples  in  gardens,  but  the 
reason  is  that  they  are  usually  thought  tender. 
This  is  happily  not  the  case,  verified  well  by  their 
behaviour  during  the  past  trying  winter,  when 
things  usually  considered  quite  hardy  were  killed 

The  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum)  was 
bursting  into  bloom  a  few  days  ago  in  the  gardens 
at  Syon  House.  Brentford,  where  there  are  several 
fine  trees,  which,  when  in  full  bloom,  are  a  sheet 
of  purplish  colour.  The  Cercis  is  a  picturesque 
tree,  not  tall,  but  spreading  out  into  a  head  of 
quaint  aspect,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  pro- 
fusely on  the  old  wood.  One  specimen  stands 
out  singly,  and  makes  an  interesting  picture.  It  is 
under  these  conditions  that  the  full  character  of 
the  tree  is  revealed,  not  when  crowded  up  amongst 
a  host  of  other  things,  deprived  of  light,  air,  and 
space  to  make  proper  growth.  For  several  hun- 
dreds of  years  the  Cercis  has  beautified  Enghsh 
gardens,  as  it  was  introduced  from  Southern 
Europe  in  159(1,  and  to  get  the  tree  in  full  cha- 
racter, it  must  be  left  to  grow  to  old  age,  as  then 
it  assumes  its  picturesque  character.  Unfortu- 
nately, growth  is  not  very  rapid,  but  flowers  are 
plentifully  proihiced  on  young  specimens.  The 
Cercis  grows  readily  on  all  ordinary  soil.s.  C. 
canadensis  is  the  American  Judas  Tree.  It  has 
an  irregular  rounded  head  and  cordate  leaves  of  a 
fine  green  colour,  whilst  the  flowers  are  pink, 
borne  profusely,  and  appear  before  the  leafage.  A 
popular  name  for  it,  besides  American  Judas  Tree, 
is  Red  Bud,  in  allusion  to  its  flowers.  This  species 
is  not  common  in  English  gardens,  but  it  makes  an 
attractive  feature,  especially  when  planted  singly, 
to  show  off  its  characteristic  features.  The  Japan 
Judas  Tree  (C.  japonica),  which  is  synonymous 
with  C.  chinensis,  is  a  useful,  small  tree,  the  head 
rounded,  and  the  cordate  leaves  of  deep  green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  deep  rose  and  larger  than 
those  of  the  other  kinds.  C.  siliquastrum  is  the 
best  known,  and  many  fine  specimens  occur  in  the 
older  gardens.  A  coloured  plate  of  the  Judas  Tree 
was  given  in  The  Garden,  October  15,  1892. 

Rhododendron  arboreum,  we  noticed,  was 
very  beautiful  recently  both  at  Dropmore  and 
Syon  House.  It  is  a  splendid  species  for  impart- 
ing rich  colour  to  the  garden,  the  deep  crimson 
flower-heads  in  fine  contrast  to  the  abundant  dark 
green  leafage.  The  finest  effect  is  gained  when  a 
shrub  in  full  bloom  is  planted  with  a  background 
of  trees,  and  at  a  point  where  its  mass  of  brilliant 
flowers  comes  clearly  into  view.  This  species  is 
also  a  noble  subject  for  the  winter  garden,  and  is 
always  worth  seeing  in  the  spring  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew.  It  varies  in  colour,  but  the  type  is 
the  richest,  the  flowers  intense  crimson — a  brilliant 
set-off  to  the  abundant  leafage.  Roseum  has  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  there  are  other  interesting 
colours. 

A  beautiful  bed  at  Kew  in  the  open  near 
the  greenhouse  is  well  worthy  of  note.  A  few 
things  of  much  beauty  are  the  free-flowering 
Pyrus  floribunda,  which  is  covered  with  bloom,  the 
brightly  coloured  leafage  of  Cornus  Spathi  adding 
to  the  attractions  of  the  bed  ;  also  a  variety  of 
Spirfeas  in  bloom,  and  the  beautiful  Japanese 
Maples,  the  foliage  of  which  is  now  of  a  fine  crim- 
son, peculiarly  bright  when  the  sun  shines  full 
upon  it.  This  reminds  us  that  a  plant  of  Acer 
polymorphum  atro-purpureum  is  very  beautiful  in 
a  conspicuous  position,  backed  with  dark  green- 


leaved  shrubs  at  Syon  House.  The  plants  make 
little  growth,  but  are  perfectly  hardy,  ahd'light  up 
the  scenery  with  their  showy  leafage.  We  remem- 
ber that  in  the  exposed  garden  at  The  Denbies, 
Dorking,  they  succeed  well.  ;  In  such  a  bed  as 
that  at  Kew  their  crimson  foliage  is  a  great  gain. 

The  Lilacs  at  Syon  House,  Brentford,  are  in 
full  beauty,  and  they  are  interesting  as  a  good 
collection  is  grown.  We  noticed  that  the  Lilacs  of 
good  colour  only  are  used,  and  considerable  variety 
in  shade  may  be  got,  varying  from  white  to  the 
deepest  purplish  tone,  one,  which  seems  to  be 
Souvenir  de  L.  Spath,  being  of  rich  colour.  A 
large  spreading  mass  of  Syringa  Jofik^a,  (the 
Hungarian  Lilac)  is  pretty,  it  is  a  distinct  shrub, 
not  finer  certainly  than  our  common  Lilac,  but 
worth  planting  for  its  distinctive  character.  It 
grows  over  6  feet  in  height,  and  bears  a  profusion 
of  delicate  lilac  flowers  in  rather  stiff  spikes,  thus 
not  presenting  the  same  graceful  aspect  as  the 
common  S.  vulgaris.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
new  Lilacs  introduced  of  recent  years,  toe  ordinary 
kind  is  difficult  to  beat.  The  soft  colour  of  the 
heavy  clusters  of  flowers  and  the  graceful  aspect  of 
the  bush  are  in  their  way  quite  unique.  It  is  rather 
the  fashion  to  praise  flowers  in  which  magenta 
tones  prevail,  but  these  are  poor  things  in  the 
garden. 

Arbutus  Andrachne  is  a  well-known  tree, 
but  it  is  not  often  near  London  that  one  can  see  a 
finer  specimen  than  at  Syon  House,  and  it  is  now 
in  full  flower.  When  in  bloom  this  tree,  about  14 
feet  or  more  in  height,  has  a  fine  appearance,  the 
profusion  of  flowers  making  a  brave  show  of 
creamy  white  colour.  They  are  produced  thickly 
in  racemes,  and  individualiy  are  like  little  bells, 
in  contrast  to  the  deep  green  leaves.  Even  when 
not  in  bloom  the  tree  is  interesting,  the  handsome 
foliage  and  smooth  silvery  bark  adding  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  garden. 

An  interesting  corner  at  Kew  just  now  is 
where  the  Ledums.  Vacciniums,  and  ailied  plants 
are  in  bloom.  They  will  be  found  near  the  arbore- 
tum, and  not  far  from  the  temperate  house.  Ledum 
latifolium  is  a  mass  of  bloom,  the  white  flower- 
heads  covering  the  dwarf  shoots,  and  in  rich  con- 
trast to  the  dark  leafage.  A  form  named  nanum 
is  conspicuous  for  its  much  dwarfer  habit.  Kalmia 
glauca  is  also  in  bloom,  but  the  finest  effect  got 
from  this  plant  is  near  the  greenhouse,  where  two 
large  masses  arc  in  full  bloom,  the  plants  covered 
with  the  bright  crimson  flowers.  A'accioiums  are 
flowering  freely,  \.  corymbosum  and  its  many  va- 
rieties, so  that  this  sunny  corner  possesses  much 
interest  for  those  who  care  for  these  plants. 

The  Snowdrop  Tree  (Halesia  tetraptera)  is 
blooming  very  early  this  year,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  things,  and  at  Syon  House  is  now  in 
its  best  dress.  There  are  several  examples  of  this 
pretty  tree  here  and  well  placed  to  show  off  to  the 
best  advantage  the  distinct  Snowdrop-like  flowers; 
hence  the  popular  name.  They  are  usually  borne 
in  threes,  and  at  first  are  quite  green  in  colour,  but 
this  changes  with  age  to  white,  whilst  the  curi- 
ously winged  seed-vessels  give  a  tinge  of  brown. 
H.  tetraptera  is  the  most  popular  of  the  genus,  but 
it  is  not  seen  so  often  as  it  should  be  in  Engli.sh 
gardens.  But  it  is  possible  that  with  the  increasing 
regard  paid  to  earlv-flnwering  trees  and  shrubs,  it 
will  be  more  freely  planted.  The  specimens  at 
Syon  have  attained  considerable  dimensions,  and 
this  tree  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  prefers 
rather  a  moist  position  than  otherwise.  A  very 
appropriate  English  name  also  for  it  is  Silver  Bell, 
suggesting  the  silvery  colour  and  campanulate 
form  of  the  flowers,  but  Snowdrop  Tree  is  better. 
One  good  common. name  is  sufticient,  and  it  is 
wiser  to  adhere  to  the  name  by  which  it  is  more 
widely  recognised.  H.  tetraptera  was  introduced 
from  South  Carolina  as  far  back  as  175ij. 

Cytisua  biflorus.— Leguminous  plants  with 
yellow  blossoms  are  very  plentiful  during  the 
spring  months,  and  among  the  best  of  them  this 
Ovtisus  (referred  to  on  p.  340)  must  have  a  place, 
for  it  is  of  a  neat  pleasing  habit  of  growth  and 
very  free- flowering.     It  is  seldom  much  more  than 


a  yard  high,  and  the  long  slender  shoots  are 
studded  with  golden  blossoms  for  some  consider- 
able distance.  The  flowers  are  by  no  means  in- 
variably in  pairs,  so  that  the  name  of  biflorus 
appears  to  be  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  This  Cy- 
tisus  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Europe, 
and  is  known  in  our  gardens  by  several  names. 
Like  many  other  of  the  smaller  shrubby  Legumi- 
nosse,  it  becomes  exhausted  after  a  few  years,  so 
that  the  best  results  are  attained  by  an  occasional 
renewal.  As  most  of  this  class  produce  seeds 
freely,  a  stock  for  replacing  exhausted  specimens 
is  easily  kept  up. — T. 

Ceanothus  rigidus.— The  number  of  out- 
door shrubs  with  blue  flowers  is  very  limited, 
being  principally  confined  to  the  different  kinds 
of  Ceanothus,  and  as  this  is  the  first  of  the  genus 
to  unfold  its  blossoms,  it  is  for  this  reason  especi- 
ally noticeable.  This  Ceanothus  is  not  so  hardy 
as  some  of  the  others,  but  is  well  worth  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall,  where,  favourably  situated,  it 
will  often  flower  before  April  is  past.  It  forms  a 
neat,  freely-branched  bush,  thickly  clothed  with 
small  deep  green  leaves,  while  the  flowers  are  of  a 
deep  purple-blue.  This  Ceanothus  is  a  native  of 
California,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1848. 
I  have  seen  it  employed  for  flowering  under  glass 
in  the  shape  of  neat  bushes  profusely  bloomed, and 
in  this  way.  it  was  widely  removed  in  general  ap- 
pearance from  the  whole  of  its  associates.  All  the 
different  species  of  Ceanothus  are  very  pretty 
shrubs,  while  the  numerous  garden  varieties  claim- 
ing parentage  from  C.  azureus  and  C.  americanus 
yield  several  distinct  shades  ot  colour. — H.  P. 

Caragana  arborescens.— Where  the  soil  is 
dry  and  gravelly,  this  (the  Siberian  Pea  Tree)  is 
seen  during  the  present  season  under  especially 
favourable  circumstances,  that  is,  by  contrast  with 
most  of  its  associates,  for  where  the  conditions  are 
as  above  indicated,  the  present  hot  and  dry  weather 
with  sharp  frosty  nights  has  affected  many  of  our 
hardy  shrubs,  which  is  shown  by  the  poor  cramped 
foliage  and  limited  display  of  flowers,  that  quickly 
drop.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  little  or  no  efiect 
on  this  Caragana,  whose  pretty  pinnate  leaves  are 
of  a  very  bright  shade  of  light  green,  while  the 
yellow  flowers,  which  nestle  among  the  leaves,  are 
borne  in  great  profusion.  This  Caragana  in  its 
ordinary  form  assumes  the  character  of  a  large 
shrub  or  small  tree,  but  it  will  flower  with  great 
freedom  while  small.  While  this  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type,  there  are  many  varieties,  one  of  which 
(nana)  is  a  smaller  compact-growing  form,  while 
pendula,  if  grafted  standard  high,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  this  class  of  weeping  shrubs,  and  on 
its  own  roots  it  forms  a  procumbent  specimen  that 
as  a  rockwork  shrub  has  much  to  commend 
it.  That  tbese  Caraganas  will  thrive  in  dry,  gra- 
velly, or  sandy  soils  is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  natives  of  the  arid 
plains  of  Siberia,  from  whence  the  typical  kind 
was  introduced  in  1752.  It  will  also  succeed  better 
than  most  shrubs  in  smoky  disitricts,  Halimoden- 
dron  argenteum  (the  Siberian  Salt  Tree)  is  another 
shrub  from  the  same  region  that  will  thrive  under 
similar  conditions  to  the  Caragana.  The  usual 
habit  of  the  Halimodendron  is  to  form  a  much- 
branched  bush,  whose  slender  shoots  are  clothed 
with  small  pinnate  leaves,  which  are  covered  with 
silky  hairs,  and  thus  present  quite  a  silvery  appear- 
ance, which  is  more  pronounced  as  the  leaves  ma- 
ture than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  From  the  cha- 
racter of  the  regions  they  inhabit,  it  will  be  at  once 
understood  that  all  of  the  above  are  thoroughly 
hardy  in  this  country. — H.  P. 

Laurels  in  flower. — The  different  Laurels  are 
usually  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage  alone, 
but  when  in  full  flower  they  are  certainly  very 
ornamental.  The  Colchic  Laurel  is  by  far  the 
most  free  flowering  of  the  several  forms,  and 
from  its  style  of  growth  the  spikes  of  blossoms  are 
more  prominent  than  in  any  of  the  others.  This 
variety  differs  from  the  common  Laurel  in  the 
leaves  being  larger,  thinner  in  texture,  and  of  a 
lighter  green,  as  well  as  by  the  more  horizontal 
arrangement  of  the  branches,  while  it  is  also  less 
liable  to  be  injured  during  severe  winters.    When 
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laden  with  blossom,  as  I  recently  saw  some  ex- 
amples, the  Calcnic  Liurel  is  decidedly  a  good 
flowering  shrub.  The  Portugal  Laurel,  too,  de- 
serPBs  mention  from  a  flowering  point  of  view,  and 
so  does  that  distinct  v.iriety  azjrioa,  which  is  by 
no  means  common. — T. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Pyrus  cardinalis. — Mr.  Waterer  sends  us  again 
his  cardinal  Japan  Pear,  which  certainly  is  distinct  and 
lovely  in  colour. 

Iris  Oncocyolus  atro  purpurea. — M.  de  Graaff, 
of  Leyden,  sends  us  a  beautiful  flower  of  this. 
These  Irises  are  very  beautiful  and  singular ;  the 
unfortunate  thing  is  the  use  of  the  terrible  term 
"  Oncooyclus,"  which  certainly  ought  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  simple  English  name — if  the  people 
who  write  about  these  Irises  would  help  us  to  a 
tarm.  After  all,  it  is  of  very  little  use  in  gardens  as 
a  term  for  the  group,  because  each  species  must  be 
referred  to  individua'ly  and  by  its  own  name. 

Rose  Climbing  Niphetos. --The  great  white 
drooping  flowers  of  Niphetos  Rose  are  very  beauti- 
ful even  upon  dwarf  plants,  but  on  the  wall  they 
look  more  lovely  and  are  better  seen.  The  climb- 
ing counterpart  of  this  good  Rose  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  planted  by  all  who  can  give  it  wall 
space.  When  pruning  in  March  I  noted  the  fact 
of  buds  being  visible  upon  this  as  well  as  other 
kinds,  and  during  the  last  week  in  April  a  flower 
of  fine  size  and  purity  of  tint  expanded,  whilst 
several  buds  are  in  an  advanced  stage. — A.  H. 

Phlox  amoena. — Amongst  some  hardy  flowers 
sent  us  by  Messrs.  Laing,  of  Forest  Hill,  occurs 
this  beautiful  and  thoroughly  hardy  little  Phlox, 
which  we  think  is,  if  anything,  better  than  the 
mossy  alpine  Phlox  (P.  subulata).  It  is  a  very 
hardy  little  thing  and  does  on  borders,  banks,  walls, 
rocks,  or  anywhere  even  in  poor  cold  soil,  and  bears 
myriads  of  pretty  flowers  in  spring.  They  also 
send  Phlox  stellaria,  which  is  a  delicately  coloured 
kind.  Bat  the  first  for  general  work  should 
appeal  to  every  rock  gardener  and  hardy  flower 
grower. 

Notes  from  Liphook.— Cratsgus  Oxyacantha 
obtusata  is  now  a  lovely  sigl.t  in  the  grove.  Loudon 
calls  it  the  French  Hawthorn.  It  blooms  much 
earlier  than  our  May,  and  is  now  like  a  tree  covered 
with  snow.  Lanicera  alpigena,  by  no  means  often 
met  with,  is  an  interesting  shrub  now  in  bloom. 
Though  not  showy,its  crushed  strawberry-coloured 
blossoms  attract  even  unobservant  passers-by.  Cy- 
tisus  purpureus  var.  incarnatus  is  now  charming 
on  the  rocks.  Abies  nigra  stands  out  prominently 
among  other  coniferie  from  the  marked  blue  tinge 
of  its  new  shoots.— M.  A.  R  ,  Liphook. 

Rose  Lamarque.— It  is  a  great  pity  that  this 
Rose  is  not  as  hardy  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  others, 
but,  nevertheless,  although  a  lot  of  its  wood  is 
often  killed  by  frost,  enough  generally  remains  to 
give  some  early  blooms,  whilst  the  later  growths 
always  throw  fine  trusses.  This  year,  however,  a 
great  display  is  promised  in  May,  whilst  some  of 
its  lovely  buds  opened  during  the  last  week  in 
April,  an  occurrence  of  itself  noteworthy  and  con- 
trary to  all  previous  experience.  The  half-opened 
buds  are  lovely  in  form,  the  colour  is  very  pure, 
and  the  scent  delicious.  Houses  and  arches 
wreathed  in  this  lovely  Rose  are  dreams  of  beauty 
that,  unfortunately,  few  can  realise.  It  would  be 
worth  trying  it  near  the  seaside  in  the  south.  It 
gives  us  all  the  profusion  of  the  old  cluster  Roses 
spread  over  a  much  longer  season. 

Rosa  acicularis. — This  is  almost  as  fine  fs 
and  has  so  much  resemblance  to  the  Japan  Rose 
that  it  might  at  a  glance  be  mistaken  fcr  that 
kind.  It  is,  however,  quite  distinct,  a  very  fine 
species,  and  not  nearly  as  well  known  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.  The  shelter  and  extra  heat  of  the 
wall  are  accountable  for  the  April  blooming  of 
many  Rjses  that  have  opened  this   season,  and 


which  appears  to  be  general  in  the  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  But  of  this  species  it  mnst  be 
recorded  that  a  large  group  was  blooming  freely 
during  the  last  week  of  April,  though  situated 
quite  in  the  open  on  a  bank  of  cold,  heavy,  and 
usually  wet  soil.  Many  other  species  are  there- 
abouts, but  not  one  approaches  this  for  earliness. 
It  makes  a  bush  almost  as  large  and  dense  as  the 
Japan  Rose;  its  stout  shoots  are  fiercely  armed 
with  closely  set  long  straight  thorns,  the  leafage  is 
abundant,  of  a  glaucous  tint,  and  the  flowers, 
whii^h  are  borne  singly  one  to  each  shoot,  are  of  a 
soft,  clear  rosy  pink  colour  and  sweetly  scented. 

Pinguiculas— There  are  three  species  of  the 
curious  little  Butterworts  flowering  now  in  the 
annexe  to  the  Orchid  houses  at  Kew,  and  so  charm- 
ing are  they,  that  one  wonders  why  it  is  theyare 
so  much  overlooked  by  horticulturists.  First 
among  them  both  in  size  and  showiness  is  P. 
caudata,  which  has  beautiful  deep  carmine-purple 
flowers,  borne  on  a  stalk  9  inches  hi^h;  the  flower 
is  more  than  an  inch  across.  This  species  is  illus- 
trated by  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden,  August 
22,  1881.  Six  years  later,  on  February  17,  1887, 
the  second  species,  P.  grandiflora,  was  also  figured. 
This  is  a  perfect  little  gem,  whose  flowers,  on 
scapes  about  4  inches  high,  are  like  large  Violets 
in  colour  and  shape.  The  third  species  is  P. 
vulgaris,  our  common  British  representative,  which 
is  simply,  so  far  as  general  appearance  goes,  a 
smaller  addition  of  P.  grandiflora.  P.  grandiflora 
is  found  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  P.  caudata 
in  Mexico,  but  it  requires  greenhouse  treatment. 
— B. 

Caragana  frutescens.— Although  not  so  well 
known  in  gardens,  perhaps,  as  Caragana  arborescens 
—the  Siberian  Pea  tree— this  species  is  equally 
well  worth  growing,  more  especially  if  the  superior 
forms  be  obtained.  Like  most  other  outdoor  things, 
it  is  flowering  much  earlier  this  year  than  usual, 
for  whilst  May  is  the  normal  month,  it  was  in  full 
bloom  at  Kew  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  April. 
It  is  very  distinct  from  C.  arborescens  by  reason  of 
its  leaves  consisting  uniformly  of  four  leaflets  and 
in  the  petiole  having  a  short  spine  at  the  apex 
(what  is  really  the  terminal  leaflet  modified)  ; 
whereas  in  the  other  species  the  leaves  are  dis- 
tinctly pinnate  and  the  petioles  unarmed.  The 
flowers,  produred  singly  from  each  leif  axil, 
are  bright  yellow,  shaped  like  Pea  blossoms, 
and  are  borne  very  freely  on  the  long  slender 
shoots.  It  makes  a  rounded  shrub  usually  3  feet 
to  5  feet  high,  but  occasionally  much  higher.  It  is 
a  native  of  Siberia,  whence  both  it  and  C.  arbores- 
cens were  introduced  in  1752.  Another  species  of 
very  striking  appearance  is  C.  Redowski,  some- 
what like  C.  arborescens  in  leaf  and  flower,  but 
with  remarkably  long  and  slender  snake-like 
branches.  It  is  nevertheless  of  graceful  habit, 
and  admirably  suited  for  planting  as  an  isolated 
specimen  on  lawns,  &c. — B. 


Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

On  Friday,  April  28,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 

Redland  Park  Hall,  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vocating the  claims  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.  Mr.  J.  H.  Lockley  (late 
High  Sheriff  for  the  county)  presided.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (treasurer  of  the 
society),  who  had  been  announced  to  give  an  ad- 
dress, was  unable  to  be  present  through  pressure  of 
business.  The  chairman  in  his  opening  remarks 
said  Mr.  Veitch  had  shown  bis  sympathy  with  the 
society  in  a  practical  way,  and  they  had  his  wishes 
for  a  very  successful  meeting.  He  pointed  out  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  society  in  its  provisions 
for  old  age  pensions.  He  said  he  admired  the 
thrifty  man  who  endeavoured  to  make  provision 
for  old  ase  without  assistance,  although,  of  course, 
they  knew  there  were  many  people  who  had  not 
really  the  power  to  set  aside  suflicient  to  procure 
for  them  at  an  advanced  stage  of  life  an  old  age 
pension.  The  Gardeners'  Institution  stepped  in 
and  did  a  good  work.  The  sum  of  £20  a  year,  at 
which  old  age  pensions  were  fixed,  meant  8s.  a 
week,  and  the  majority  of  societies  in  Bristol,  some 
of  which  had  been  in  existence  for    150   years. 


rarely  apportioned  to  a  man  or  woman  who  had 
reached  the  eligible  age  a  larger  amount  than  this. 
If  this  society  could  be  induced  to  open  a  branch 
in  Bristol  and  the  neighbourhood,  he  felt  quite 
sure  of  this,  that  by  the  gardeners  thenaselyes 
showing  they  had  an  interest  in  the  institution 
which  was  established  purely  for  themselves,  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  outside  interest  to  help  them. 
Mr.  George  J.  Ingram  (secretary)  followed  with  an 
exhaustive  address  on  the  principles,  objects,  and 
needs  of  the  institution,  after  which  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  form  an  auxiliary  for  Bristol, 
Bath,  and  neighbourhood.  The  chairman  con- 
sented to  be  its  president,  to  become  a  life  mem- 
ber, and  to  subscribe  annually  to  its  funds. 
During  the  evening  several  annual  subscriptions 
were  announced  as  well  as  promises  to  support  the 
work. 

Public  Gardens. 

An   open   space   for   Birmingham.— It  is 

stated  that  a  sum  of  £4000  will  be  expended  m  laying 
oat  as  a  public  garden  and  open  space  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Paul's,  Birmingham. 

Opening  of  the  Home  Park  — Information 
has  b3en  received  in  Kingston  that  the  opening  ot  the 
Home  Park,  Hampton  Court,  to  the  public  will  be 
otKcially  announced  by  the  First  Commissioner  ot 
Works  in  thf  course  of  a  few  days. 

Park  for  Northampton.— By  twelve  votes  to 
seven,  the  Town  Council  of  Northampton  have  de- 
cided to  acquire  Abington  Abbey  and  Park,  about 
a  mile  from  the  town  on  the  Kettering  Road,  at  a 
total  estimated  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  £12,150 
The  abbey  buildings  and  20  acres  of  ground  around 
them  are  a  free  gift  by  Lord  Wantage,  V.C  and 
in  addition,  42  acres  adjoining  will  be  purchased 
at  £225  per  acre,  and  the  whole  enclosed  with  un- 
climbable  wrought  iron  fences.  The  abbey  has  no 
claim  to  the  title,  never  having  been  a  religious 
house,  but  merely  a  mansion  containing  a 
few  Tudor  fragments,  but  chiefly  rebuilt  by  one 
Thursby,  who  bought  the  place  from  Shakespeare's 
granddaughter  and  last  descendant.  Lady  Bernard, 
in  l»ji;9. 

Open  spaces.— The  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  had  under  con- 
sideration the  question  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
p-.eces  of  garden  ground  in  Highgate  Road,  and 
had  conferred  with  the  representatives  for  the 
district.  In  January,  1891,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pan- 
eras  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the 
desir-abilitv  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  strips 
of  land  referred  to  in  order  that  they  might  be 
retained  in  their  present  state.  These  Grass  pilot  ■■, 
upon  which  some  fine  trees  are  at  present  standing, 
are  enclosed  at  some  places  by  pale  fencing  and 
at  others  by  a  hedge,  and  are  not  available  tor  use 
by  the  public.  A  certain  portion  of  the  ground 
has  a  market  value  for  building,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  any  sums  derived  from  itj;  sale 
would  not  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  property  at  the  immediate  rear  of 
the  strips.  In  the  Council's  General  Powers  Act, 
1892  words  were  specially  introduced  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  to  provide  that  the  land 
should  be  "preserved  as  ornamental  or  garden 
ground,"  and  not  as  an  open  space  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  The  members  of  the  Council 
representing  the  district  who  joined  in  the  confer- 
ence were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  ground 
when  acquired  should  be  kept  in  its  present  con- 
dition, and  that  the  public  should  not  have  access 
thereto.  Indeed,  the  space  was  not  required  tor 
the  purposes  of  recreation,  it  being  but  a  short 
distance  from  Parliament  Hill,  to  which  place  an 
entrance  from  Highgate  Road  exists  a  few  yards 
to  the  north  of  the  land.  As  a  first  step  towards 
the  acquisition  of  the  land,  they  had  to  ask  the 
Council  to  determine  that  the  ground  should  be 
kept  as  at  present  and  that  the  public  should  not 
be  admitted.  This  will  considerably  affect  the 
terms  on  which  the  Council  would  be  able  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  land.  They  believed  that 
if  this  view  be  adopted,  at  least  one  of  the  owners 
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would  transfer  free  to  the  Council  his  interest  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  land  provided  the  Vestry  will 
maintain  the  road  between  the  land  and  the  houses 
adjoining,  which  it  was  understood  the  Vestry  was 
quite  prepared  to  do.  The  transfer  of  this  ground 
at  the  first  might  incline  the  other  owners  to  a  similar 
course,  or  at  least  to  ask  but  a  nominal  sum  for 
their  interests.  A  scheme  had  been  put  forward 
for  the  formation  of  a  timber  jard  on  a  portion  of 
the  land,  and  this  would  involve  the  cutting  down 
of  the  trees  and  the  destruction  of  what  was  one 
of  the  notable  features  of  the  locality — the  Grass 
plois  alongside  the  high  road  in  a  district  which  is 
being  rapidly  built  dtet.  A  letter  was  now  read 
from  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras  intimating  their 
intention  to  maintain  the  pieces  of  land  out  of 
their  rates  if  the  Council  would  acquire  the  land. 

At  the  monthly  meetirg  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Public  Gardens  Association,  83,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  W.,  Sir  William  Vincent,  vice-chair- 
man, presiding,  it  was  reported  that  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  rejected  the  Pad- 
dington  and  Clapham  Junction  and  the  Edgware 
Road  and  Victoria  Railway  Bills,  which  proposed 
to  tunnel  under  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde 
Park  respectively.  Progress  was  reported  with 
regard  to  the  laying  out  of  several  recreation 
grounds,  and  it  was  announced  that  leave  had  now 
been  given  by  their  respective  owners  for  beginning 
work  at  St.  Thomas's  Square,  E.,  and  Victoria  Pa'k 
Cemetery,  E.  It  was  agreed  to  grant  seats  for  St. 
Bride's  Churchyard,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  Southall 
Churchyard,  W. ;  to  assist  the  Rosherville  Vestry  in 
the  planting  of  trees  in  thoroughfares  ;  and  to 
lay  out  St.  Olave's  Churchyard,  Silver  Street,  EC, 
and  the  site  of  Craven  Pond,  Clapton  Koad,  N., 
provided  their  maintenance  was  duly  secured. 
Amongst  large  numbers  of  schemes  under  discussion 
at  the  meeting  were  those  in  connection  with  the 
Epsom  Down.'i,  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  Estate,  N., 
the  Hilly  Fields,  S.E.,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the 
Hon.  Artillery  Company's  ground,  and  additional 
land  Highbury  Fielris,  N.  A  request  for  the  addi- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  association  to  the  list  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Society  for  Checking  Public 
Advertising  was  assented  to. 


the  country  the  amount  of  rent  paid  governs  the 
qualification,  but  it  is  difficult  to  set  up  a  hard  and 
fast  line  of  this  kind,  as  the  value  of  houses  is 
much  higher  in  one  Iccality  than  in  another.  We 
think  each  district  or  society  should  set  up  its  own 
definition  and  the  limitations  thereof,  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  each  finds  itself 
placed. 

An  old  Auricula.— Can  any  reader  tell  me 
whether  the  yellow  Auricula  known  in  Ross-shire 
as  the  "Dusty  Miller"  is  in  cultivation,  and  where  it 
can  be  had  .'  The  specimen  flower  sent  is  not  from 
a  strong  plant,  but  a  fine  head  of  this  large  yellow 
AuricTila  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful 
of  April  flowers.  The  plant  I  have  was  taken  from 
one  over  twenty  years  old,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it 
is  a  very  old  variety.  Is  this  special  kind  rightly 
named  "  Dusty  Miller,"  and  if  so,  how  is  it  that 
well-known  nurserymen  send  very  common  coloured 
border  Auriculas  under  this  name  ?  The  foliage  of 
this  Auricula  is  very  large,  but  the  young  leaves 
are  quite  covered  with  grey  bloom.  I  think  the 
reasons  for  this  Auricula  becoming  so  scarce  are, 
that  slugs  almost  devour  it  if  left  in  a  border,  the 
autumn  rains  seem  to  spoil  it,  and  it  really  requires 
a  little  protection  and  shelter  to  keep  it  in  health. 
—West  Hic4hlands. 

A  curious  insect. — Would  you  kindly  ask 
"G.  S.  S."  to  name  accompanying  very  curious 
mimetic  caterpillar  (closely  resembling  a  bit  of 
dried  twig)  ?— W.  M. 

*„*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  insect  is  the 
caterpillar  of  the  swallow-tail  moth  (Ourapteryx 
sambucaria),  which  is  a  member  of  the  family 
Geometrida;,  so  called  from  the  action  of  the 
caterpillars  in  walking,  having  long  bodies,  and 
only  legs  at  either  extremity.  When  they  want 
to  move  they  extend  their  bodies  as  far  as  they 
can,  and  then  hunching  up  their  backs  bring  their 
legs  near  the  tail  as  far  forward  as  possible  ;  while 
doing  this  they  look  as  if  they  were  measuring 
whatever  they  are  on.  When  at  rest  on  the 
plants  on  which  they  feed  their  resemblance  to  a 
short  stem  or  shoot  is  most  remarkable,  and  it 
requires  a  sharp  eye  to  detect  them. — G.  S.  S. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  principa 
points  in  which  the  weather  of  the  last  two  months 
has  been  most  exceptional  have  been  the  high.  Dry 
temperatures,  the  unusual  depth,  considering  the 
time  of  year,  to  which  the  heat  of  the  .sun  has 
penetrated  the  ground,  the  extremely  small  rain- 
fall, the  great  dryness  of  the  air,  the  remarkable 
duration  of  bright  sunshine,  and  the  absence  of 
anything  like  high  winds.  For  instance,  taking 
March  as  a  whole,  the  highest  temperatures  in 
shade  were  as  high  as  those  at  the  beginning  of 
an  average  May,  and  during  April  what  might  be 
expected  during  the  last  week  in  May.  The  total 
rainfall  for  the  two  months  amounted  only  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  average  quantity,  making  them  the 
two  driest  consecutive  months  of  which  there  is 
here  any  record  (1856-93).  The  present  drought 
has  now  lasted  sixty-two  days,  during  which  time 
the  fall  of  rain  on  no  day  reached  one-tenth  of  an 
inch,  while  the  aggregate  quantity  deposited  was 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  cooler 
weather  of  the  past  week  has  caused  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  at  1  foot  deep  to  fall  2°,  but  has 
scarcely  affected  the  thermometer  at  2  feet  deep. 
My  Roses  have  made  good  growth  since  they  were 
pruned,  and  the  foliage  is  uninjured  by  frost,  but 
on  closer  inspection  many  of  the  shoots  are  found 
to  be  coming  blind,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  chilling 
effect  of  several  consecutive  cold  nights  which  oc- 
curred in  the  middle  of  April.— E.  M^Bcrltliamsted. 

Cottage  gardener  {B.  and  D.  C.  and  P.  S.)- 
— The  term  "cottage  gardener"  is  a  somewhat 
elastic  one,  and  the  interpretation  of  it  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  For  competitive 
purposes  we  may  state  that  a" cottage  gardener  is 
a  man  who  has  a  cottage  garden  or  holds  an  allot- 
ment which  he  tills  with  his  own  hands,  and  who 
is  a  labourer,  operative,  artisan,  &c.,  coming  under 
the  designation  of  a  hondfde  working  man,  who  is 
in  the  receipt  of  weekly  wages.     In  some  parts  of 


entered  London  on  May  29,  1660  (his  birthday) 
Oak  was  worn  as  an  emblem  of  loyalty,  and  hence  the 
custom  of  sporting  r)ak  on  that  day. — S.  H.  B. 


Schizostylis  coccinea.— I  have  a  quantity  of 
this  which  yearly  produces  a  number  of  leaves,  but 
few  flowers.  What  is  the  best  way  to  get  it  to  bloom 
freely?— E.  T.  D. 

Spiraea  Thunbergi. — May  I  be  allowed  to 
correct  au  error  in  page  322  of  The  Garden  for  April 
22.  For  "  Berberis  "  Thunbergi  read  Spiraja  Thun- 
bergi.— M.  A.  R.,  Liphool-. 

Muscari  paradoxum  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Grape  Hyacinths.  It  is  very  free,  the  flowers  deep 
blue  and  sweetly  scented.  A  good  ma«s  of  it  mates  a 
fine  feature  in  the  garden  and  remains  in  beauty  over 
a  long  season. 

English  florists'  Tulips  are  a  feature  of  great 
interest  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Long 
Ditton.  A  large  collection  of  the  oldest  and  finest 
kinds  is  gro^vll,  and  are  now  in  full  beauty.  We  hope  to 
make  further  remarks  upfin  them. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  dis" 
play  of  flowers,  fruit,  &c.,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday' 
May  9,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster.  Professor  Cheshire,  will  lecture  on 
"  How  to  Solve  Chemical  Questions  Concerning  the 
Soil"  at  3  p.m. 

Varieties  of  Fseonies. — The  curator  of  the 
Botauie  Garden,  Cambridge,  would  he  glad  to  receive 
specimens  of  any  Paeonies  grown  mider  popular  names 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  species  to  which 
they  belong,  but  cares  least  for  those  that  are  easily 
referred  to  P.  albiBora,  P.  officinalis,  or  P.  Mout.an. 
He  would  also  be  glad  of  any  specimens  of  known  wild 
origin. 

Oak  Apple  Day. — Your  correspondent  "  J.  I.  R." 
(p.  340)  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Charles  II.  hid 
himself  in  an  Oak  on  May  29.  The  incident  occurred 
a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  which  was 
fought  on  September  3,  1651,  Charles  having  fled  to 
Boscobel,  a  lonely  farmhouse  on  the  borders  of  Staf- 
fordshire, inhabited  by  one  Penderell.     When  Charlos 


Names  of  plants.— G.  WhMaker.—\,   Deudro- 
hium  luteoluni  ;  2.  Deudrobium  superbum  ;  3,  A'anda 

tricolor  insignis  ;  4,  Odontoglossum  Ruckerianum. ■ 

T.  Johnston. — 1,  Aerides  odoratum  ;  2,  Dendrochilum 

glumaceum. Houth  Yorltshire. —  1,  Asplenium  fojni- 

culaccura  ;    2,    apparently    Davallia  polyantha ;   send 

again   when   fertile. J.   P.— 1,    Cattleya    Mendeli, 

not    Trianaj. B.    J. — Dendrobium    superbum. 

James  Wiltslnre. — 1,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflormu ;  2, 
Cypripedium    Lawrenceauum ;  3,  Oyrtopodium  punc- 

latuni. A  Lorvr  of  Hardy  Plants.— These  are  four 

forms  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  all  very  beautiful. — -Q, 
Grungrass.—  l,  Nothoclaena  vestita ;  2,  Asplenium 
formosum  ;  3,  Poljpodium  Schkuhri ;  4,  Trichomanea 
sinuosum;  5,  Hymenopbyllum  asplenioides ;  6,  Lomana 
lanceolata;  7,  I'olystichum  glaudulosum ;  8,  Adiantum 

tinctum. F.  A'.- Dendrobium  Falconeri  giganteum, 

rare. G.  W.~l,  Phlox  suhulata  ;  2,  Phlox  nivalis. 

—Mrs.  G.  C.  (?.— 1,  Epimedium  rubrum ;  2,  Dorouicum 
caucasicum  j  3,  Menziesia  empetriformis  ;  4,  Ledum 
latitolium  ;  5,   Ledum  palustre  ;  6,  Berberis  Darwini. 

W.    Richardson,  Hassocks.— Pittospovum    undu- 

latum. Anxious. — Please  send  in  flower. — —II'.  B. 

—  Dalfodil    Orange    Phwnix.— J.    T.    i.— The   Yulan 

(MagnoHa    conspicua). E.    CasHe.— Please    send 

ferlile  fronds. A.  Stirling. — Streptosolen  Jameson;. 

M.  M.—  l,  Poly,stichum  coriaceum  ;  2,  Pteris  grandi- 
folia  probably,  send  in  fruit;  3,  Aspleniuni  bulbiferum  ; 
4,  Davallia  dissecta ;  5,  Phymatodes  Billardieri ;  6, 
Davallia    decora ;    7,    Davallia    Vogeli ;    8.    Davallia 

huUata  ;  9,   Bletia  verrucnnda. F.  Hand.— \,Pul- 

mooaria  saccharata ;  2,  Pulmonaria  mollis ;  3,  Pul* 
monar^a  angustifolia  ;  4,  Prunua  sinensis  fl.-pl.— ; — 
Flowers  in   tin  bo.r. — Ribes  aureum,  Fritillaria,  Iris  ; 

good   fpeciniens,   not  scraps,    should    be   sent. G. 

lielmvni. — 1,  Zygopetalum  crinitum ;  2,  Odontoglossum 
Andersonianum  ;  3,  Odontoglossum  gloriosum  ;  4,  On- 

cidium  flexuosum  ;  5,  Trichopilia  tortDis. N.  Cox- 

irell.—l,  Cattleya  Mossise,  poor  variety;  2,  C.  Law- 

renceana;  3,  (Jncidium    sarcodes. H.   Thomas.— 1, 

NiphobolusHeteracti=;  2, Gymnogramraadecomposita; 
3,    Laslrea     crinita;  4,   Hymenophyllum   flabellatum. 

G.  rai/'oi-.- All  three  varieties  of  Vanda  tricolor. 

J.    Graham.— 1.  Microlepia  scabra  ;  2,  Adiantum 

teuerum  ;  3,  Polystichum  Iriangulare  ;  4,  Hemionitis 
palmata;  5,  Elap'boglossum  scolopendrifolium ;  6,  Pleu- 

ridium    crassifolium. Georye    Ellen. — 1,    Cattleya 

Mendeli;  2,    C.   Lawrenceana ;    3,   C.    intermedia;  4, 

C.    Mossia>,  all  very  badly  bruised. F.  Collins. — 

All  young  seedling  plants;  let  them  gi-ow  and  become 
fertile,  then  send  them  ;  we  shall  be  pleased  to  name  j 

at  present  it  is  not  possible. H.   hunt. — 1,  Vanda 

Amesiana ;    2,    Cattleya   Mossiae ;    3,    Odontoglossum 

crispum. T.    Bedford.  —  Forsythia    suspensa. 

A  Constant  Reader. — Eioehorda  grandiflora. T.  G. 

— Please  send  fresh  specimens. Po»!(o.— 1,  Cacalia 

sp. ;    2,   fend    better  specimen;    3,   Bird   Cherry;  4, 

Phymatodes  Billardieri. Constant  Riader.—l,  Bird 

Cherry;  2,    Spira?a  Thunbergi;  3,   Echeveria  ap. 

Oswestry.— The  Bird  Cherfy- W.  R.  H.—1r\s  tu- 

berosa. Amateur.  —  Odontoglossum   triumphans. 

J.  J?.- Kerria  japonica  fl.-pl. West  Hixihlands. 

— Scilla    peruviana. R.   Stuhbs.—Ficus    Parcelli. 

Henry  Buckley. — Fritillaria  pontica. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Pa,pts.— This  journal  u  pub- 
Ihhed  in  neatly  bouni  Monthly  Parts.  In  thU  form  tht 
coloured  plates  are  bzst  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
rtjerenee  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d. ;  post  free.  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Gakden  fro  n  its  'O  nminc:mmt  to  end  o]  1892,  forty-two  vols,, 
price,  cloth,  £30  12i. 

"Gapdeilig  Huifatid'  Monthly  Parts.  —  TSu 
journal  is  pualished  in  ne^Uy  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suita'tle  for  refennce  previous  to  tht  issvA  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d. ;  post  free,  8d. 

"Farm  anl  Home"  Monthly  Pa.Tts.—lhis  journal  is 
pulV.  het  it  n'.atly  bound  Monthly  Pirls,  in  which  form  it  is 
met',  suitatl:  Jor  reference  previous  to  the  is8V£  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Pr'.c:  bi.;  post  fret,  id. 

"Hapiy  Flowers. '—Oiii'S'  des:rip<Mns  of  upwards  ot 
thirteen  hundre^i  of  the  most  ornamental  tpicies,  with  directions 
tor  their  arrangement,  culture,  Jc:.  Fifth  ani  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  Sd 

"The  Garden  Annual"  fop  i893.— Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  oj  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  cf  Gardens  and  Coviitr,/  Seats  (containing  over  9000;  have 
been  very  carefully  and  ej-h  n  lively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  published.     Price  Is.;  ly  poit.  Is.  Sd. 

All  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  h:lp  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening Icnown.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  price  to 
meet  the  wonU  oj  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  far  distribution,  free,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Company,  La  It'll  Sauvagr,  Lud(ate  Bill  3.0 
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"  This  la  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  lUkrvRK."— Shakespeare. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  FIGS  FRUITFUL. 

Figs  planted  out  under  glass  are  oftentimes 
given  the  benefit  of  a  rather  wide  and  deep 
root-run,  and  also  it  may  be  a  compost  that 
would  better  suit  Grape  Vines.  As  a  con- 
sequence they  are  almost  certain  to  grow  far 
more  strongly  than  desirable,  abundance  of 
sappy  wood  and  strong  leaves,  but  only  a  light 
crop  of  fruit  being  the  usual  outcome.  The 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  restrict  the 
naturally  rambling  habit  of  the  coarse,  hungry 
roots,  as  this  i)uickly  alters  the  character  of  the 
trees  for  the  better.  All  things  considered, 
pot  culture  answers  remarkably  well,  especially 
if  a  few  young  trees  are  constantly  being 
brought  forward  to  take  the  place  of  any  of  the 
older  ones  which  have  ceased  to  produce  so 
many  and  such  fine  fruit  as  desirable.  Keep- 
ing them  in  pots  also  admits  of  rather  hard 
forcing  being  resorted  to,  two  or  even  three 
crops  being  taken  from  the  trees  before  they 
are  turned  out  into  the  open  for  a  time  and 
the  house  put  to  other  purpases.  Where,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  low  span-roofed  house,  or  a 
good  lean-to  against  a  fairly  high  back  wall, 
that  can  well  be  devoted  constantly  to  Fig 
culture,  then  planting  the  trees  out  will  be 
found  the  least  trouble.  Two  extra  heavy 
crops  can  also  be  had  from  these  planted-out 
trees,  always  provided  they  are  restricted  and 
not  over  fed  at  the  roots.  One  of  the  best  early 
crops  of  Figs  I  have  ever  seen  wasgrowing  in  a  com- 
paratively low  span  -roof  ed  house  at  Compton  Bas- 
sett,  Calne,  Wilts,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Cook. 
These  were  planted  out  in  narrow  borders  on 
each  side,  much  as  Cucumbers  or  Melons  might 
be,  but,  thanks  to  the  narrowness  of  the  border 
and  the  free  admixture  of  chalk  to  the  loam 
used  in  forming  the  border,  the  growth  was  of 
a  very  sturdy  description  and  the  fruit  both 
very  fine  and  most  abundant.  The  first  crop 
was  being  gathered  late  in  May  and  during 
June,  and  there  would  be  another  fine  lot  of 
fruit  late  in  August  and  during  September.  Thus 
well  managed,  a  house  of  Figs  must  prove  far 
more  profitable  and  afford  more  pleasure  to  Fig- 
loving  owners  than  a  similarly  sized  or  even 
larger  house  occupied  by  any  other  kind  of 
fruit  could.  Keeping  them  trained  not  far 
from  the  glass  and  the  roots  confined  to  a  nar- 
row border  of  rather  solid  soU  is,  then,  one 
good  way  of  bringing  Fig  trees  to  a  fruitful 
condition,  and  should  they  at  any  time  give 
signs  of  impoverishment,  that  is  to  say,  if  they 
produce  far  more  fruit  thaa  they  are  capable  of 
maturing,  then  ought  they  to  be  liberally  top 
dressed  and  well  fed  from  the  surface. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  had  my  doubts  about 
planting  Figs  in  a  border  prepared  ))rincipally 
for  Peach  trees,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  plunging 
them  iu  pots  and  allowing  the  roots  to  spread 
out  from  the  drainage  holes  and  over  from  the 
sides  of  the  pots  into  the  rather  strong  soil 
around.  All  were  in  10-inch  pots,  and  were 
kept  in  them  for  several  years,  the  roots  event- 
ually cracking  them  badly,  but  they  answered 
the  purpose  of  checking  a  gross,  unfruitful  habit 


of  growth,  and  in  after  years  the  border  being 
greatly  exhausted  of  its  fertility  it  was  not  much 
strong  growth  that  was  made.  On  another 
occasion  I  placed  large  bush  trees  in  square 
brick  pits,  and  these  answered  well  till  the 
roots  found  their  way  too  freely  through  the 
4^-inch  wall  into  a  rather  strong  A'ine  border 
beyond.  For  the  sake  of  both  Figs  and  Vines 
those  rambling  roots  had  to  be  cut  oft'  and  the 
walls  cemented.  Had  there  been  plenty  of 
head  room  then,  I  would  have  let  the  trees  as 
well  as  the  roots  spread,  and  have  no  doubt 
the  crops  would  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

At  Canford  Manor,  Wimborne,  Mr.  Grasp 
has  adopted  another  well-tried  method  of  check- 
ing over-luxuriance  and  improving  the  produc- 
tiveness of  Figs.  Originally  the  trees  were 
planted  along  the  front  and  against  the  back 
wall  of  a  well-heated  lean-to  house.  The 
former  grew  rather  too  strongly  to  be  produc- 
tive, and  also  unduly  shaded  those  against  the 
back  wall.  These  latter  are  rooting  in  a  narrow 
border  20  inches  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  with 
pipes  for  aftbrding  bottom-heat  underneath.  It 
was  decided  that  ihey  should  cover  the  roof  as 
well  as  the  back  wall,  those  along  the  front 
being  cut  out.  They  are  now  half-way  down 
the  roof  and  producing  grand  crops,  this  desir- 
able result  being  brought  about  conjointly  by 
the  narrow  border  and  the  check  given  to  the 
flow  of  sap  by  training  down  the  roof  instead 
of  in  the  more  orthodox  manner.  Negro  Largo, 
which  at  its  best  is  a  very  superior  variety,  is 
unusually  fruitful  at  Canford  ;  whereas,  at  other 
places  when  planted  out  in  a  larger  border,  it 
is  found  to  be  rather  shy  bearing.  Keeping  it 
partly  confined,  as  previously  described,  also 
gives  the  desired  check  to  strong  growth,  and 
thus  treated  it  succeeded  admirably  with  me. 
Brown  Turkey  is  indispensable  for  other  posi- 
tions and  methods  of  culture,  and  it  i.s  doubt- 
ful if  a  better  or  more  serviceable  variety  will 
ever  be  introduced.  No  mistake  in  any  case 
will  be  made  in  adding  either  mortar  rubbish 
or  chalk  freely  to  the  loam  used  for  borders, 
and  iu  addition  firmness  of  root-run  is  also 
most  desirable.  Bone-meal  should  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  for  pots  or  narrow  borders. 

M.  H. 


Protecting  Gooseberry  buds.— Last  year  I 
thought  I  had  found  a  means  of  saving  the  Goose- 
berry buds  by  simply  sprajing  with  liquid  lime, 
but,  strange  to  say,  this  season  the  birds  did  more 
destruction  amongst  thesprayed  bushes  than  among 
those  not  limed,  although  the  only  difference  I 
made  this  season  was  in  adding  paraffin.  In 
future,  the  busbep,  liable  to  attack  from  finches 
being  comparatively  few,  as  in  the  open  they  are 
uninjured,  must  be  covered  with  netting.  The  in- 
crease in  crop  of  berries  would  more  than  pay  for 
netting,  which  is  always  in  request  later  on  for 
covering  wall  trees.  It  is  surprising  what  a  differ- 
ence even  one  thickness  of  netting  will  make  in 
warding  off  frost,  though  I  prefer  it  double  or 
treble.  No  other  covering  is  half  so  useful  or  con- 
venient, as  you  can  let  it  stay  over  the  trees  till 
all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Spraying  Plum  or 
Cherry  trees  with  the  liquid  lime  is  a  success,  and 
I  can  ensure  a  good  bloom  on  trees  which  would 
otherwise  scarcely  have  a  fruit-bud  left  on.— 
E.  W.  B. 

Fruit  prospects.— Judging  from  present  ap- 
pearances, we  have  every  reason  to  expect  a  good 
all-round  fruit  year.  Although  we  have  had  for 
several  nights  past  1°  or  0°  of  frost  little  damage 
has  been  done  hitherto,  owing  to  the  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  soil.  It  is  the  May  frosts  following 
storms  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail  which  we  most  dread, 
when  the  early  Strawberries  and  Apple  trees  are  in 
bloom.  At  present  fruit  trees  are  very  forward, 
most  of  the  Plums  and  Pears  have  set,  while  Apri- 


cots and  Peaches  are  everything  we  could  desire 
some  of  the  former  being  as  large  as  marbles 
Apple  trees  (early  varieties)  are  coming  intobloom 

ore  especially  noticeable  is  Lord  SufBeld,  every 
tree  being  a  perfect  picture.  There  is  generally 
considered  to  be  more  risk  in  an  early  blossom, 
but  it  may  sometimes  be  a  positive  advantage,  for 
two  years  since  I  noticed  Apple  trees  which  had 
set  the  fruit  when  the  severe  frost  of  May  17  came 
bore  in  some  instances  a  good  crop,  while  those 
then  in  full  bloom  were  comparative  failures. 
Pear  trees  against  the  wall  have  set  their  fruit 
better  than  usual,  and  are  already  making  quite 
long  shoots,  a  sign  of  vigour  and  sufficient  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  the  downpour  of  J'ebruary  last 
having  made  all  large  trees  proof  against  several 
months  of  drought.  Gooseberries  are  wonderfully 
forward,  but  for  the  bush  fruits,  especially  the 
moisture-loving  Black  Currant,  we  want  rain 
badly,  or  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  blight  (and 
blight  of  some  kind  is  always  ready  to  attack 
vegetation  in  an  unhealthy  condition)  in  the  form 
of  caterpillars  or  the  "honey-dew."— E.  W.  B., 
Hereford,  April  17. 

Liquid  manure  for  fruit  trees.— Now  is  the 
time  to  apply  liquid  manure  to  fruit  trees,  espe- 
cially to  Apples  on  the  Paradise  and  Pears  on 
the  Quince,  which  require  much  moisture  owing  to 
th#  limited  extension  and  meagre  depth  of  the 
root-run  of  these  dwarfing  stocks.  A  fruit  tree 
in  bloom,  which  is  in  vigorous  condition  and  able 
to  imbibe  by  its  roots  all  the  nourishment  requisite 
at  that  critical  period,  will  not  only  throw  off  or 
overcome  the  various  forms  of  blight,  but  will  with- 
stand frost  better,  owing  to  the  greater  luxuriance 
and  protective  influence  of  its  foliage,  than  the  tree 
which,  through  drought,  exhaustion,  or  poverty  of 
soil,  has  enough  to  do  just  to  keep  alive.  From 
the  former  you  may  expect  a  good  crop  of  fruit, 
from  the  latter  none.  I  have  iilenty  of  trees  pro- 
mising again  for  a  good  crop  on  which  I  should 
scarcely  have  expected  to  see  even  a  blossom,  so 
heavy  was  the  crop  of  fruit  they  carried  last  season, 
if  they  had  not  been  assisted  with  liberal  dressings 
of  artificial  and  liquid  manure.— B. 

Late-kept  Apples.— Almost  invariably  have 
we  seen  fairly  well  preserved  collections  of  Apples 
at  the  Temple  show.  It  has  not  always  followed, 
however,  that  having  been  kept  so  long  they  have 
been  worth  so  much  trouble.  It  was  very  much 
the  impression  that  a  collection  of  eighteen  varieties, 
and  some  of  them  very  fair  samples,  set  up  at  the 
Drill  Hall  at  a  recent  meeting  there,  from 
Titsey  Park,  Surrey,  had  been  kept  too  long,  for 
even  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Scarlet  Incompar- 
able, whilst  very  firm,  clean  and  handsome,  still 
had  so  much  lost  flavour,  that  they  were  not  re- 
cognisable to  the  taste.  If  Apples  so  kept,  and  in 
a  very  cool  place,  are  found  to  be  of  such  indifferent 
merit  on  April  25,  in  spite  of  excellent  appearance, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  the  fruit  shown  a 
month  later  can  have  any  niferit  whatever.  The 
fact  serves  to  show  the  great  importance  of  tasting 
these  late  kept  Apples  before  awards  are  made,  as 
howsoever  fresh  looking,  they  may  all  the  same 
for  eating  or  cooking  be  comparatively  worthless. 
We  have  for  the  past  two  months  had  an  unusually 
exhaustive  lime  for  late  Apples.  The  heat  and 
very  great  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  have  pene- 
trated everywhere,  Apple  stores  in  no  case,  and 
however  ordinarily  cool,  being  exempt.  Whilst  it  is 
constantly  found  that  exposure  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture robs  Apples  very  largely  of  flavour  and 
quality,  it  is  certain  that  warmth  and  dryness  of 
air  conduce  to  the  same  results.  Even  under  any 
conditions  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  Apples  any 
considerable  time  without  losing  flavour.  On  the 
whole  I  think  the  end  of  March  is  late  enough  for 
Apples.  Later  they  soon  become  dry  and  flavour- 
less, and  when  in  that  state  have  no  merit.  It  is 
very  probable  that  good  sourd  fruit  packed  care- 
fully into  barrels  and  then  buried  in  the  soil  would 
in  that  way  keep  good  longer  than  by  any  other 
method.— A.  D. 

Blenheim  Pippin  Apple.  —  In  connection 
with  the  wail  sometimes  raised  over  the  poor 
prices   obtained   for    home-grown    Apples,  I  may 
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mention  a  fact  which  came  to  my  knowledge  the 
other  day  respecting  the  produce  of  a  pair  of  good- 
sized,  though  not  unduly  large,  Blenheim  Pippin 
Apple  trees,  standing  on  Grass  on  rather  poor 
sandy  ground  in  Surrey.  These  two  trees,  cover- 
ing perhaps  three  rods  of  ground,  bore  last  year 
23  bushels  of  fair-sized,  but  very  finely  coloured 
fruit,  which  sent  to  one  of  the  large  London 
stores  secured  the  good  return  of  7s.  per  bushel, 
the  railway  charge  iu  the  pre-raised  rate  dajs 
being  a  mere  triUe.  That  was  just  £8.  Taking 
the  area  for  each  tree  at  two  rods,  it  would  give 
eighty  trees  to  the  acre,  and  at  the  same  rate  of 
produce  and  price  would  give  the  enormous  return 
of  £:aO.  But  even  at  the  rate  of  one  tree  to  four 
rods  the  produce  would  still  have  been  a  wonderful 
one.  Is  there  any  other  Apple  that  would  give  the 
same  results  either  per  tree  or  per  acre,  and  is  not 
such  a  return,  even  if  it  be  some  time  deferred, 
worth  waiting  for?  But  in  this  sandy,  gravelly 
district,  where  the  Blenheim  still  attains  good  size 
and  age,  young  trees  are  far  more  precocious  in 
fruiting  than  they  are  in  stiff,  holding  soils— a  fact 
that  is  worth  knowing,  and  may  possibly  lead  to 
this  variety  being  more  freely  planted  in  such  dis- 
tricts. It  is  really  moit  instructive  to  note  how  well 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  trees  do  on  soil 
that  was  nothing  better  a  few  years  ago  than  the 
hungriest,  poorest,  and  most  unfertile  looking  «f 
barren  heaths,  producing  hardly  decent  Heatlier, 
V  ery  likely  anyone  prospecting  for  fruit  land  with- 
out full  knowledge  would  condemn  this  soil  as 
only  fit  to  grow  Larch  or  Fir,  and  yet  here  the 
Blenheim  Pippin  not  only  grows  well,  but  blooms 
and  fruits  well  also  in  quite  a  young  state.  Koot- 
pruning  is  not  needed  in  such  a  case,  although  a 
tew  sorts  of  Apples  will,  from  want  of  proper  con- 
stituents, suffer  from  canker.— A.  D 


PROFITABLE  EARLY  PEACHES. 

In  The  G.\uden  we  have  seen  .some  of  the  early 
kinds  given  a  very  bad  character,  and  I  do  not 
WLsh  to  defend  the  variety  chiefly  condemned, 
Alexander,  as  I  fail  to  set  the  bloom  — in  fact,  it 
nearly  all  drops.  Fortunately,  this  non-setting 
does  not  affect  all  the  (arly  kinds,  as  some  o"f 
the  American  varieties  do  not  fail  like  Alexan- 
der. I  admit  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  defi- 
cient LQ  flavour,  but  flavour  is  the  last  point 
the  market  grower  consider.^.  With  these 
early  Peaches  there  are  certain  drawbacks  be- 
sides flavour,  and  that  is  size,  as  if  at  all  over- 
cropped the  fruit  is  small,  and  all  do  not  colour 
alike.  I  have  a  great  liking  for  Amsden  June, 
one  of  the  earliest  Peaches  grown.  The  flavour 
is  not  that  of  a  Royal  George  or  equal  to  some 
of  the  older  kinds.  Amsden  June  is  not  to  be 
despised,  as  it  is  of  a  good  colour,  fair  size,  and 
very  early.  It,  I  should  say,  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  Peaches  grown,  as  it  forces  so  readily, 
and  when  once  it  is  atoned  it  comes  in  very 
quickly.  I  do  not  know  of  any  variety  that 
sets  more  freely  and  grows  so  well,  taking  into 
consideration  its  precocity.  On  the  other  hand, 
It  IS  a  clingstone,  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  eyes 
of  the  professional,  but  not  in  the  market  ;  at 
any  rate  there  is  always  a  demand  for  early 
Peaches.  I  have  found  no  difliculty  in  setting 
Amsden  June,  and  it  always  bears  freely" 
the  tree  is  also  a  robust  grower.  It  is  much 
earlier  than  Hale's  Early,  a  well-known  variety 
As  an  early  market  fruit  I  should  consider  it 
excellent.  When  these  early  varieties  are  crown 
it  would  be  well  to  devote  a  house  to  them,  as 
they  come  so  far  in  advance  of  the  older  kinds 
Suoh^  Peaches  as  the  one  named,  with  Waterloo, 
Hale  s  Early,  and  Alexander,  would  always  find 
a  ready  sale  in  April  or  eaHy  in  May  if  orown 
well  and  highly  coloured.  Some  I  do  not  con- 
sider worth  house  room  ;  for  instance,  Early 
Beatrice,  which  is  of  poor  flavour,  small,  and 
not  a  robust  grower.     Alexander  cannot  be  re- 


lied upon,  though  I  have  seen  some  splendid 
crops  at  various  times.  Waterloo  is  a  free 
grower  and  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  va- 
rieties for  early  supplies.  Early  Rivers  for 
e.irly  forcing  possesses  valuable  properties. 
This  follows  closely  upon  Amsden  June  and 
Waterloo,  so  that  if  a  house  is  devoted  to  these 
early  Peaches,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  reliable 
kinds,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  prove  a  profit- 
able investment.  I  have  heard  these  Peaches 
objected  to  on  account  of  size,  but  large 
coarse  fruits  are  not  expected  in  April.  I  admit 
of  late  there  is  a  demand  for  these  large  fruits, 
but  not  by  those  who  know  what  a  Peach  should 
be.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  grow- 
ing these  early  varieties  for  walls  in  the  open. 
When  one  can  have  ripe  Peaches  in  twenty 
weeks  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  fuel, 
and  the  grower  is  able  to  market  the  fruit 
readily.  There  need  be  little  fear  of  foreign 
or  Cape  Peaches  ousting  home-grown  well- 
ripened  fruits,  as  tlie  latter  would  be  far  superior 
in  every  way,  flavour  and  appearance  being  a 
long  way  ahead.  G.  Wythes. 


American  blight  on  Apple  trees.— The  late 
brilliant  weather  has  brought  out  that  old  enemy 
of  Apple  growers,  the  American  blight,  which 
always  increases  rapidly  in  dry  seasons.  There  is 
no  mistaking  this  pest,  as  the  bunches  of  fluffy 
white  down  with  which  the  insects  are  covered 
at  once  attract  the  eye  of  any  anxious  cultivator, 
and  the  sooner  a  remedy  is  applied  the  better.  I 
find  paraftiu  oil  one  of  the  surest  and  cheapest. 
Taking  a  common  galvanised  pail,  I  fill  it  half  full 
with  warm  soapsuds,  and  to  this  add  half  a  pint 
of  paraffin  oil,  and  apply  it  with  a  small  hand  brush, 
dipping  it  right  into  the  mixture,  and  then  wetting 
the  branches  wherever  the  white  downy  patches 
are  seen. — J.  G.  IL 

Apple  Worcester  Pearmain.— I  am  rather 
surprised  at  my  friend  Mr.  Tallack's  strong  con- 
demnation of  Worcester  Pearmain,  for  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  both  in  flower  and  fruit,  it  has  few 
equals;  though  as  a  dessert  fruit,  I  admit  it  is 
only  of  second-rate  quality.  But  tastes  and  local 
circumstances  differ  widely.  I  know  of  several 
places  where  it  is  held  in  high  esteem,  both  for 
cooking  and  dessert.  As  a  profitable  market  Apple 
it  has  few  equals, — W.  Sangwin. 

Strawberries  and  moisture.— The  crop  in 
the  open  will  soon  show  the  effect  of  the  prolonged 
drought,  especially  on  light  soil.*,  if  means  are  not 
speedily  taken  to  supply  the  roots  with  moisture. 
Mulching  will  have  been  done  earlier  than  usual  this 
season,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  fruit  and 
assist  in  swelling  the  early  set  blossoms.  More  than 
mulching,  however,  will  be  required  if  large  fruits 
are  desired.  Where  the  plants  have  been  mulched 
for  some  time  the  effect  is  soon  seen  by  their  im- 
proved appearance  and  the  colour  of  the  leaves. 
This  mulch  will  prevent  dryness  during  the  flower- 
ing period  and  enable  the  fruit  to  set  freely.  There 
are  some  drawbacks  to  watering  plants  in  bloom 
with  cold  spring  water,  as  often  when  applied  with 
force  it  injures  the  petals  and  tender  fruit,  causing 
them  to  go  black,  so  that  in  giving  moisture  care 
should  be  taken  to  apply  it  between  the  rows  and 
not  directly  on  the  plants.  When  watered  with  a 
hose  it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  water  to  run 
gently  between  the  rows,  removing  the  hose  fre- 
quently. A  thorough  soaking  will  do  more  good 
than  daily  driblets.  Rain  or  pond  water  is  much 
better  if  it  can  be  obtained.  The  great  advantage 
of  young  plants  will  now  be  apparent  over  old 
plantations,  as  these  latter  being  large  masses  with 
nearly  all  surface  roots  they  are  soon  exhausted, 
having  drawn  all  the  support  and  moisture  from 
the  soil,  whilst  the  younger  plants  have  more  root- 
hold,  and  are  now  getting  the  support  of  good 
soil  and  high  cultivation.  Plants  that  have 
been  forced  and  planted  out  for  a  permanent  crop 
suffer  badly  in  such  seasons  as  this.  Much  assist- 
ance will  be  given  to  the  roots  in  light  soil  by 


treading  the  ground  about  recently  put-out  plants ; 
even  these  should  get  some  assistance  in  the  way 
of  short  litter  and  moisture.  Runners  planted  last 
year  for  the  production  of  plants  for  forciug  will 
also  need  attsntion,  as  these  will  fail  to  give  strong 
runners  if  moisture  is  deficient.  Liquid  manure 
will  now  be  of  great  service,  but  this  acts  in- 
juriously ie  not  diluted.  I  do  not  advise  liquid 
manure  before  the  fruit  is  set,  as  it  often  injures 
the  bloom,  causing  the  latter  to  go  blind.  When 
moisture  is  applieJ  it  should  be  given  soon  enough 
to  save  the  crop.  It  is  almost  useless  when  tne 
fruit  is  colouring,  and,  as  previously  stated,  if  the 
foliage  is  merely  wettei  it  is  useless.— G.  Wl'THES. 


PEAR  TREES  UXHEALTHY. 
I  SEND  you  some  leaves  and  incipient  fruit  taken 
from  Pear  trees  in  my  garden.  You  will  see  they 
have  been  attacked  by  a  larva  or  fungus.  All  the 
Pear  trees  in  my  garden  have  been  similarly  at- 
tacked. Not  one  of  the  other  fruit  trees  has 
suffered.  Can  you  inform  me  what  the  destroyer 
is,  and  if  you  can  suggest  a  remedy  I  shall  be  much 
obliged?— Jas.  C.  Allman. 

*,,*  This  is  a  bad  attack  of  the  Pear  leaf  rust 
(Roestelia  cancellata),  and  though  not  often 
heeded,  is  much  more  prevalent  and  injurious  to 
Pear  trees  than  is  generally  supposed.  Very  few 
fruit  gardens  are  really  free  of  it,  but  instances  of 
the  whole  of  the  trees  being  overrun  by  the  rust 
are,  happily,  rare.  The  first  symptoms  of  it  are 
small  raised  yellow  spots  thickly  dotted  all  over 
the  leaves,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  being 
blistered,  these  spots  eventually  changing  to  a  rusty 
brown  colour.  Experts  state  that  this  is  the  work  of 
a  fungus,  and  which,  owing  to  its  penetrating  and 
spreading  under  the  epidermis,  or  thin  mem- 
branous covering  of  the  leaf,  is  very  difficult  to 
combat.  At  the  present  time  the  best  that 
can  be  done  is  to  pick  off  the  affected  leaves  at 
once,  or  before  the  spots  change  to  a  brown  colour, 
with  a  view  to  checking  a  more  widespread  attack. 
If  the  trees  are  very  badly  infested  by  the  fungus, 
wholesale  clearance  of  the  leaves  would  scarcely 
be  wise,  especially  if  there  is  fruit  to  be  con- 
sidered. All  that  can  be  done  is  to  allow  the  disease 
to  take  its  course,  but  in  order  that  activity  at  the 
roots  may  be  sustained,  no  summer  pruning  should 
be  resorted  to.  If  the  trees  are  not  starved  at 
the  roots,  many  of  ihe  shoots  may,  so  to  speak, 
grow  out  of  the  disease,  and  any  way  the  fruit 
will  be  more  likely  to  swell  to  a  serviceable  size 
and  the  trees  be  less  weakened  than  would  be  the 
case  if  either  pinching  back  or  early  summer 
pruning  were  practised.  All  leaves  that  turn  black 
and  are  on  the  point  of  dropping  should  be  col- 
lected and  burnt.  Next  winter,  after  the  trees 
have  been  pruned,  they  may  well  be  cleared  of  all 
rubbish,  including  any  about  the  border,  and  then 
receive  one  or  two  thorough  syringings  with  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of  copper  dis- 
solved and  used  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  of  carbonate 
of  copper  and  3U  ozs.  of  ammonia  to  18  gallons  of 
water.  This  would  probably  destroy  most  of 
the  disease  germs  resting  upon  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  trees,  and  next  season's  attnck 
could  then  be  met  by  hand-picking  the  affected 
leaves.  Diseases  and  insect  pests  are  far  more 
rife  than  they  were  last  year,  owing,  probably,  to 
the  abnormally  early  and  very  lender  growth  of 
the  trees  being  greatly  checked  by  the  cold  nights 
and  easterly  winds. — W.  I. 


Peach  tree  borders.— On  page  250  we  find 
"  A.  D."  objecting  to  -late  training  of  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  against  open  walls  on  account  of 
its  compelling  the  treading  on  the  borders  perhaps 
planted  with  some  early  crops.  Then  when  crop- 
ping so  close  up  to  the  walls  or  "  immediately  in 
front  of  the  trees  "is  objected  to,  he  suddenly  remem- 
bers that  some  of  the  best  examples  of  open-air  trees 
have  at  leastaS-feet  clear  space  between  them  and 
front  occupants  of  borders.  The  Swanmore, 
Ditton  Park,  and  other  walls  that  come  under  the 
cognisance  of  "  A.  D."  must  be  very  high  indeed  if 
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"  some  3  feet  "  (this  meaning  anything  up  to  1  feet) 
is  not  ample  ladder  room  tor  the  men.  I  will  go 
further  and  assert  that  it  is  also  ample  space  to 
leave  in  front  of  the  trees.  They  do  not  require  a 
border  10  feet  or  more  in  width,  and  in  very  many 
cases  the  trees  would  not  succeed  nearly  so  well 
as  they  do  under  present  circumstances  if  given 
unlimited  rooting  space.  When  alluding  to  the 
3  feet,  more  or  less,  of  mulched  border  at  Swan- 
more,  "  A.  D."  hazarded  the  opinion  that  the  Peach 
roots  certainly  do  not  stop  short  at  that,  but  find 
their  way  into  the  herbaceous  border  beyond. 
Doubtless  that  was  a  safe  guess,  but  I  will  venture 
another  to  the  effect  that  by  far  the  bulk  of  the 
roots.or  those  that  sustain  thetreesinsuch excellent 
health,  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  clear  mulched 
space.  In  order  to  be  successful  with  Peach  trees 
in  the  open  a  certain  amount  of  lifting  and  root- 
pruning  is  a  cultural  detail  that  must  not  be  ne- 
glected. Now  this  process  has  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  roots  much  -'nearer  home,"  mulchings 
with  manure  and  liberal  supplies  of  water  com- 
pleting and  sustaining  what  the  lifting  commences. 
A  south  border  wholly  piven  up  to  Peach  trees  1 
have  never  yet  seen,  but  there  are  too  many  in- 
stances to  be  met  with  where  wall  ladders  cannot 
well  be  used  without  damage  to  vegetable  or  other 
crrps  in  front  of  the  trees.— W.  Igguluen. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Aubrietia  I eichtlini.— A  broad  mass  of  this 
fine  Aubrietia  at  Tottenham  a  few  days  ago  was  very 
fine,  the  rich  rosy  crimson  tlowors  almost  hiding  the 
growth.  It  is  one  of  the  best  hardy  plants  of  recent 
years,  very  free,  strong  in  growth,  and  quickly  spread- 
ing out  into  a  broad  carpet. 

Tulip  Buenoventura  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
flowers  in  the  collectiou  at  Long  Dittou.  A  break  of 
it  is  in  full  b'oom.  and,  though  rare,  such  a  form 
should  become  common  in  gardens  for  its  remarkably 
bright,  yet  uot  garish  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  bold 
size,  brilliant  scarii.-t,  flamed  with  yellow. 

Caloohortus  Benthami  is  a  rare  and  charm- 
ing species.  It  is  in  bloom  at  Tottenham,  the  flowers 
rich  golden  yellow  in  colour  and  the  inner  segments 
hairy,  each  having  a  rich  br.-wn  blotch  at  the  base. 
The  growth  is  dwarf,  bat  free.  Those  who  care  for 
choice  bulbs  should  make  a  note  of  this  very  pretty 
kind. 

Vriesia  Morreni. — This  variety,  to  which  a 
first-class  certiticate  was  only  recently  awarded,  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  Tillandsia  LindenI  vera. 
It  is  of  the  same  compact  style  of  growth,  but  further 
description  is  not  now  necessary,  as  reference  can  be 
made  to  the  awards  of  the  last  meetings  of  R.H.S. 
and  of  the  R.B.S.  where  it  was  exhibited. 

Tillandsia  musaica.— This  Bromeliad  is  as  re- 
markalde  for  its  finely  marked  foliage  as  T.  Lindeni  is 
for  its  flowers.  Its  name  well  denotes  the  mosaic- 
like marking-  of  the  foliage,  which  is  of  a  pale  yellow- 
ieh  green,  marked  in  an  ii  regular  manner  with  dark 
green.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth,  .and  presents  a  fine 
appearance  as  a  specimeu.  T.  hieroglyphica is  not  un- 
like it,  heirg  also  a  fine  species. 

Begonia  Arthur  Malet. — This  is  a  very  orna- 
mental tine-foliaged  variety,  with  its  leaves  of  a  bright 
rose  shade,  suffused  with  a  silvery  gloss,  the  midrib 
and  veins  being  greenish.  Amongst  other  fine-foliaged 
plants  this  stands  out  remarkably  distinct,  and  as  a  de- 
corative plant  should  be  largely  grown.  Its  flowers  in 
addition  are  very  attractive,  thefe  being  rosy  pink,  last- 
ing well  during  the  winter  season. 

Streptooarpus  hybrids. —When  seen  grouped 
together  one  Is  able  to  judge  fur  better  of  thf  se  beauti- 
ful flowering  plauts  than  if  seen  separately,  there  is 
such  a  diversity  in  the  shades  of  colour,  whilst  the 
spikes  aie  produced  in  great  profusion  and  in  so  con- 
tinuous a  manuer.  The  foregoing  were  noted  in  a 
casual  walk  through  the  stove  show  house  in  the  nur- 
sery of  Jlessrs.  Yeitch,  wherein  is  to  be  seen  a  most 
tasteful  arrangement  oP  rockwork  with  suitable  plants 
thereon,  being  an  object  lesson  on  what  our  houses 
should  be  to  reuder  them  more  attractive. 

Tulipa  linifolia  is  a  delightful  species  from 
Bokhara,  and  has  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  which 
make  a  great  show  of  colour  when  the  bulbs  are 
planted  in  a   mass.     It    is   not  much   known    as 


yet,  but  will  assuredly  become  popular,  as  it  is 
a  very  hardy,  free-growing  kind,  not  showing  the 
same  uncertain  character  as  T.  Greigi.  The 
flower-stems  are  at  first  quite  short,  but  quickly 
get  taller,  and  the  flowers  keep  true  to  their  colour. 

Iris  verna.— Unfortunately  this  will  not  suc- 
ceed everywhere,  and  a  good  colony  is  required  to 
get  effect  from  the  dainty  flowers.  At  Tottenham, 
where  it  is  now  in  bloom,  a  light  soil,  rather  peaty, 
and  cool  sheltered  situation  are  chosen  for  it.  The 
growth  is  dwarf  and  the  flowers  as  strongly  scented 
as  Violets,  are  lisht  blue,  the  base  of  the  falls  rich 
yellow,  surrounded  by  white,  veined  with  blue. 

New  Zealand  Mountain  Speedwells.— Mr. 
Okell  sends  us  charming  photographs  of  several 
species  of  alpine  Speedwells  of  New  Zealand.  They 
are  extremely  distinct  and  graceful  plants.  The  kinds 
sent  are  white,  with  pretty  light  purple  stamens. 
They  are  an  interesting  family  of  plants,  many  of 
them  hardy  or  nearly  so,  and  some  charming  for 
rock  gardens,  especially  in  mild  districts.  We  hope 
to  publish  an  illustrated  account  of  the  genus  by 
this  gentleman  shortly. 

Horisia  hypogaea  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing plants  on  the  Kew  rockery,  several  tufts  being 
in  full  bloom.  A  colouied  plate  was  given  of  it 
in  The  Gaedkn',  September  12,  1891,  and  a  note 
recently  appeared  referring  to  its  beauty  when 
grown  in  pots.  The  plants  at  Kew  in  the  rock 
garden  are  flowering  profusely,  delighting  in  a 
light  soil  and  warm  corner.  The  flowers  are 
intense  yellow,  and  nestle  against  the  deep  green 
leaves,  providing  a  rich  contrast  in  colour. 

Rhododendron  Dalhousianum. — Amongst 
my  Sikkim  Khododendrons  a  plant  of  Dalhousi- 
anum is  just  now  flowering  with  two  double 
flowers  on  a  truss  of  four.  I  have  tried  to  cross 
these  with  Aucklandi,  but  am  not  yet  sure  of  the 
result.  My  large  plant  of  Aucklandi  bears  108 
trusses  of  five  to  seven  flowers,  each  flower  mea- 
suring 13  to  14  centimetres  through.  How  is  it 
that  this  most  beautiful  Rhododendron  is  so  sel- 
dom seen  in  winter  gardens?— 0.  F.,  Lelu-nliof. 

The  Mistletoe  in  France.— The  Mistletoe, 
says  the  5^  Juincs  (ui:ef/f,  which  has  so  long  been 
shipped  every  year  in  such  large  quantities  from 
France  to  England,  will  be  more  difficult  to  find 
next  winter.  That  which  was  sent  across  the 
Channel  came  almost  exclusively  from  the  or- 
chards of  Normandy,  where  it  flourished  on  the 
Apple  trees.  The  Government  have  decided  that 
all  the  Mistletoe  must  be  cut  off  the  Apple  trees 
at  once,  on  the  ground  that  it  sucks  the  sap  of  the 
trees  and  impoverishes  them. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum  var.  Duvivier- 
ianum.— This  is  the  best  of  the  white  varieties  we 
have  yet  seen ,  having  pure  white  spathes  of  medium 
size  and  of  the  best  shape.  In  A.  S.  album  the 
colour  is  neither  so  pore  as  in  this  newer  va- 
riety, nor  is  the  growth  or  the  freedom  of  flowering 
so  good.  We  were  never  particularly  struck  with 
album,  but  this  is  a  decided  acquisition,  being  a 
most  worthy  companion  to  the  type  and  evidently 
quite  as  free.  Small  plants  appear  to  flower  as 
profusely  as  possible,  being  most  attractive  and  so 
very  distinct. 

Pansies,— In  some  places  Pansies  look  far  from 
well,  very  markedly  showing  in  vigour  and  size  of 
bloom  the  effects  of  long-continued  he.it  and 
drought.  Wherever  the  blooms  are  really  good 
the  plants  were  put  out  in  autumn  or  quite  early 
in  winter.  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  several  beds 
out  early  in  October,  and  the  plants  do  not  in  the 
least  show  the  effects  of  the  season,  whilst  others 
put  out  in  winter  and  early  spring  are  very  in- 
ferior. I  have  given  them  no  water,  but  just  a 
surface  stirring,  .and  then  a  mulch  of  short  litter. 
—J.  C.  B. 

Glonera  jasminiflora.— We  noted  this  lovely 
pure  white  flower  in  beautiful  condition  recently. 
For  purity  of  colour  nothing  can  surpass  this.  The 
plant  in  question  was  in  profuse  bloom  with 
trusses  and  flowers  of  about  the  size  of  those  of 
President  Cleveland  Bouvardia.  When  well  managed 
it  makes  as  compact  a  shrub  as  an  Ixora  and  suc- 
ceeds well  under  the  same  treatment,  although  it 


may  be  cultivated  in  a  cooler  stove.  It  is  not  on 
the  whole  so  free  in  growth  as  the  majority  of 
Ixoras,  but  nevertheless  it  grows  sufficiently  strong 
for  all  practical  purposes.  For  bridal  bouquets  it 
would  prove  most  invaluable. 

Manettia  bicolor.-This  introduction  of  fifty 
years  ago  from  the  Organ  Mountains,  of  Brazil,  is 
seldom  seen  in  these  days  when  showy  flowers  have 
the  preponderance.  Its  slender  trailing  growth 
requires  to  be  trained  around  some  sticks  or  upon 
a  wire  trellis,  or,  what  is  better  still,  upon  wires 
attached  to  the  roof  near  the  glass.  The  flowers, 
tube-like  in  form,  bright  scarlet  in  colour  with  the 
extremities  of  a  rich  yellow,  are  produced  singly 
upon  the  slender  growths,  but  in  quite  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  the  plant  attractive.  This  is 
one  of  those  plants  that  recommends  itself  by  its 
unassuming  beauty. 

Syringa  alba  grandiflora.— This  was  in  full 
bloom  recently  in  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  we  made  note  of 
it  as  an  exceptionally  good  variety,  quite  one  of 
the  best  of  the  white-flowered  kinds.  The  flowers 
are  bold  in  size  individually  and  produced  in  large, 
dense  clusters.  It  is  an  old  variety,  but  one  is  apt 
to  overlook  the  fine  Lilacs  of  past  years  in  the  en- 
deavour to  get  novelties.  The  Lilacs  of  Mons. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  are  very  beautiful,  the  doubles 
in  particular,  and  many  will  be  grown  largely  in  the 
future.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  clear,  distinct 
colours. 

Flowers  in  vase.— I  came  across  to-day  what 
appeared  to  me  a  beautiful  vase  of  flowers  in  a 
gardener's  cottage.  The  material  was  culled  from 
a  border  of  hardy  plants  close  by.  It  was  com- 
posed of  long  sprays  of  Dielytra  spectabilis.  Poet  s 
Narcissus,  Forget-me-nots,  and  an  early-flowering 
Honeysuckle.  The  deep  pink  flowers  with  its 
peculiar  green  elegant  foliage  of  the  Dielytra 
harmonised  well  with  the  white  Narcissus,  blue 
Forget-me-not,  and  soft  white  opened  and  lovely 
brownish  unopened  pips  of  the  Honeysuckle.  The 
scent  of  the  whole  was  delicious  without  being  too 
overpowering. — H.  J.  C  ,  Griiiiston. 

A  rare  Water  Lily  in  flower  now  in  the  Lily 
house  at  Kew  is  Nymphrea  Laydekeri  var.  rosea, 
one  of  the  introductions,  we  believe,  of  M.  Latour- 
Marliac  from  Japan.  The  flowers  are  not  re- 
markable for  size,  but  charming  in  colour,  opening 
of  a  delicate  rose-pink  shade,  and  d>ing  off  an 
intense  crimson  ;  the  segments  are  pointed,  and 
in  every  way  this  is  a  fine  form.  The  Ldies  m 
this  house  are  in  splendid  health.  N.  tuberosa 
flavescens,  the  beautiful  yellow  Water  Lily  of 
which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The  Garden, 
March  31,  1888,  under  the  name  of  N.  Marhacea, 
N  stellata,  and  the  variety  albiflora  are  in  full 
beauty.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  houses 
at  Kew  in  the  summer  season. 

Medinilla  magnifica.  —  As  an  exhibition 
plant  this  used  to  be  grown  occasionally  some  years 
ago,  but  now  it  is  rarely  seen  in  private  collections. 
Nevertheless,  when  well  grown  and  cared  for  it  will 
flower  freely  whilst  still  of  comparatively  small 
size  When  in  bloom  it  is  not  easily  surpassed  in 
its  showy  character  nor  in  its  distinctiveness, 
whilst  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  beauty.  Its 
long  pendulous  racemes,  often  a  foot  or  more  m 
length  are  produced  usually  upon  the  young  wood 
of  the  previous  year,  but  additional  ones  will  push 
forth  from  the  old  wood  also.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  and  the  footstalks  as  well  is  a  bright  rosy 
pink  the  form  of  the  raceme  being  not  unlike 
a  bunch  of  Grapes.  Even  the  foliage  is  very 
ornamental  and  attractive  when  the  (lowers  are 
over. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.— 1  enclose  a  few  spikes 
of  Liiy  of  the  Valley.  The  bells  average  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-two  per  spike.  The  bed  in 
which  thev  grow  gets  the  benefit  of  shade  from 
two  standard  Pear  trees  at  midday.  A  mulch  of 
good  rotten  manure  is  afforded  after  the  leaves  die 
down  in  autumn,  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
attain  replaced.  During  the  winter  an  occasional 
w^atering  with  farmyard  liquid  manure  is  afforded. 
The  spikes  sent  are  from  a  crowded  bed,  yet  I  think 
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they  would  compare  faTourably  with  those  grown 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. — M. 
Wehster,  Becltenham. 

*,*  Remarkably  fine  spikes  and  individual 
blooms,  the  foliage  also  beicg  strong  and  robust. 
~Ed. 

Vegetation  in  East  Anglia.— The  drought, 
notwithstanding  prevailing  cold  winds  chiefly 
from  east  and  north-east  with  an  occasional  breeze 
from  the  west,  though  seldom  lasting  long  enough 
to  mellow  the  air  that  had  so  recently  travelled 
from  the  east,  has  pushed  forward  vegetation  a 
month  or  more.  Hence  the  May,  double  as  well 
as  single,  the  common  Laburnum,  the  Chestnuts, 
the  Honeysuckles,  and  even  Roses  here  and  there  are 
in  full  blossom  on  May  Day.  The  Apples  are  also 
all  out.  All  other  fruits  have  finished  blooming 
and  have  either  set  or  failed  to  set  before  now. 
Strawberries,  too,  are  in  bloom,  quite  an  unex- 
pected accompaniment  to  May  Day.  Asparagus  is 
in  full  out,  and  there  is  any  quantity  of  green 
Gooseberries. — D,  T.  F. 

Two  good  Carnations  we  noticed  lately 
in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  are  named 
Horace  and  Florence  Emily  Thoday.  The  former 
of  the  two  is  very  fine  in  pots,  but  is  also  a  good 
outdoor  variety,  and  was  conspicuous  about  two 
years  ago  in  the  Chiswick  trial  of  Carnations  for 
its  freedom,  robustness,  and  brilliant  colour.  The 
flowers  are  full,  the  colour  bright  scarlet,  and 
split  calyces  are  not  frequent.  It  is  not  altogether 
free  from  this  objectable  characteristic  of  many 
Carnations,  but  is  not  so  bad  as  several  kinds 
grown  largely  in  gardens.  A  very  lovely  flower  is 
Florence  Emily  Thoday.  Unfortunately,  the  name 
is  likely  to  hinder  its  popularity.  There  is  much 
in  a  short,  simple  name  for  a  flower.  The  flowers 
ot  this  variety  are  pure  white,  the  petals  broad, 
firm,  robust,  and  are  held  well  within  the  calyx, 
while  the  pods  do  not  burst.  The  flowers  are  also 
sweetly-scented,  another  valuable  trait.  Many 
new  Carnations  are  practically  without  fragrance, 
and  therefore  lose  much  in  value. 

Tillandsia  Lindeni  vera.— This  form  is  dis- 
tinct in  habit  from  the  type— in  fact  I  think  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  should  not  be  deemed  a  distinct  spe- 
cies. The  flowers,  it  is  true,  are  of  a  beautiful 
shade  of  blue,  but  hardly  so  brilliant  or  so  large 
as  in  T.  Lindeni,  whilst  the  growth  of  the  former 
is  much  more  compact  and  dwarf,  with  narrower 
foliage  that  is  not  so  dark  in  colour.  The  distinct 
and  most  pleasing  feature  of  vera,  however,  is  in 
the  lovely  rosy  pink  of  the  spathes,  which  are 
quite  an  attraction  independent  of  the  actual 
flowers  themselves,  and  as  these  last  long  in 
beauty  are  actually  the  main  feature  of  the  plant. 
In  T.  Lindeni  the  colour  of  the  spathes  is  more  of 
a  carmine  shade,  whilst  the  spikes  are  produced 
upon  much  longer  footstalks.  These  flowering 
Bromeliads,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  which 
the  flowers  are  the  most  beautiful  characteristic 
of  the  plants,  are  worthy  of  far  more  recognition 
than  they  receive. 

Injured  Apple  blossom.— The  show  of  bloom 
this  year  on  all  the  fruit  trees  has  been  very  fine. 
On  going  round  the  garden  this  morning,  I  find 
the  bloom  on  the  Apple  trees  to  be  very  much 
destroyed  by  maggots,  of  which  I  enclose  some 
specimens.  I  am  syringing  with  quassia.  I  should 
be  obliged  if  you  could  let  me  know  to  what 
cause  this  blight  is  owing,  and  if  anything  can  be 
done  beyond  what  I  am  doing.  I  find  the  mag- 
gots have  not  attacked  any  other  trees,— G.  A. 

CURZON. 

*,*  Your  second  consignment  of  injured  Apple 
blossoms  contained  three  specimens  of  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  small  ermine  moth  (Hyponomeuta 
padella)  and  two  other  kinds  of  caterpillars  which 
I  cannot  identify,  but  I  hope  to  give  the  names 
next  week.  You  did  quite  right  in  syringing  with 
quassia.  You  should  have  added  5  lbs.  of  the  best 
soft  soap  to  every  100  gallons  of  the  mixture.  The 
soft  soap  makes  the  quassia  mixture  adhere  to  the 
caterpillars  and  the  leaves.  Twelve  pounds  of  soft 
soap,  half  a  gallon  of  paraffin  oil  to  100  gallons  of 
water  is  also  a  good  wash,  but  requires  ^f  irg  kept 
very  carefully  mixed,  or  t?o  much  paraflSn  will  be 


applied  at  times,  so  more  harm  than  good  may  he 
done.— G.  S.  S. 

Heuchera  sanguinea  is  a  precious  garden 
plant,  and  the  coloured  plate  of  it  in  The  Garden, 
October  25,  1884,  shows  well  its  character.  A 
large  quantity  of  seedlings  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Ware's  nursery,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
great  and  charming  variety  of  colours,  varying 
from  deepest  crimson  to  the  softest  pink.  A  light 
soil  and  a  fair  amount  ot  sun  are  necessary  to 
grow  well  this  Mexican  species,  and  although  a 
comparative  novelty,  having  been  introduced  about 
ten  years  ago,  it  is  now  grown  largely.  There  is, 
however,  an  impression  amongst  those  who  do  not 
know  the  plant  that  it  is  in  some  measure  fastidi- 
ous, but  it  will  thrive  well  under  ordinary  care, 
and  the  variety  of  colours  in  the  flowers  of  seed- 
lings increases  its  interest.  The  best  vai  ieties  are 
those  of  deep  colour,  the  intense  crimson  in  parti- 
cular, as  these  produce  a  richer  effect  in  the  garden. 
The  delicate  flowers  with  shades  are  pretty  when 
cut,  and  a  few  of  the  graceful  spikes  in  vases  are 
very  charming.  H.  sanguinea  was  introduced,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Ware,  and  the  vigorous  character  of 
the  plant  shows  how  well  it  i.5  adapted  for  gardens, 
its  compact  habit,  also  profusion  of  graceful  spikes, 
fitting  it  well  for  the  border. 

Flowering  shrubs  from  Truro. — I  am  send- 
ing you  sprays  ot  flowering  shrubs  just  to  show  the 
floral  wealth  of  this  county  compared  with  that 
of  the  less  favoured  districts  in  the  north  and 
east  of  England,  I  sent  you  fine  branches  of 
Embothrium  last  year.  It  seems  to  be  setting  seed 
freely,  so  I  am  loth  to  cut  much  at  present.  The 
spray  of  Ceanothus  azureus  is  from  a  tree  over  20 
feet  high,  one  mass  of  lovely  azure-blue.  The 
Fabiana  imbricata  is  from  a  plant  about  10  feet 
high.  The  Habrothamnus  fascicularis  is  from  a 
wall  outdoors.  Chimonanthus  fragrans  is  bearing 
pods  of  seed.  Abutilon  vitifolium  is  from  a  tree 
over  20  feet  high.  Pittosporum  tenuifolium  has 
flowered  profusely  this  spring,  and  in  the  even- 
ing scented  the  place  for  a  long  distance  around. 
Masses  of  Azalea  indica  alba,  fully  12  feet  across, 
are  now  one  sheet  of  ivory  and  paper-white. 
Raphiolepis  ovata  grows  and  flowers  freely  here. 
Besides  the  above  we  now  have  thousands  of  Arums 
in  the  ponds  with  Aponogeton  now  in  splendid 
flower,  with  many  other  half-hardy  things  of  great 
interest,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
grow  out  of  doors  east  or  north  of  Devonshire. — 
W.  Saxgwin,  TreUssiclt,  Truro. 

Scarlet  Anemones  from  Gunton  — I  have 
just  gathered  bunches  of  three  types  of  the 
Aldborough  Anemone  to  send  for  your  inspection. 
A  most  brilliant  and  dazzling  bed  in  the  sunshine 
it  has  been  now  for  some  weeks.  The  flowers  are 
very  numerous,  but  not  so  fine  or  so  long  in  the 
stalk  as  in  a  moister  spring.  As  I  saw  the  very 
first  flower  of  this  Anemone  that  opened  in  the 
late  Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson's  garden  at  Aldborough, 
which  bulb,  I  think,  I  am  right  in  stating  was  sent 
him  by  a  Greek  botanist,  Mr.  Poii,  I  do  not  think 
it  scarcely  fair  to  write  of  it  as  the  Aldborough 
Anemone,  as  your  correspondent  "  A  Gloucester- 
shire Parson  "  names  it.  This  spelling  of  Ald- 
borough is  associated  with  a  place  of  that  name 
in  Suffolk,  but  not  with  Mr.  Nelson's  Aldborough. 
Anemone  grandiflora  aldboroughensis  would  be  at 
once  descriptive  and  correct.  A  brilliant  display 
may  be  had  from  them  for  three  months,  as  they 
come  into  bloom  in  February  after  mild  winters, 
and  continue  in  flower  into  and  through  May. 
They  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  commence  to 
flower  the  following  season  after  sowing,  but  pro- 
duce the  finest  blooms  when  the  bulbs  are  three 
and  four  years  old.  I  have  had  flowers  in  some 
seasons  4  inches  in  diameter. — W.  Allan,  Gunton 
Parli. 

*,*  These  are  bright  and  splendid  things,  fine  in 
colour  and  form.  It  seems  a  simple  form  of  Ane- 
mone fulgens.  New  and  fpnciful  names  are  a 
mistake,  unless  they  belong  to  an  absolutely  dis- 
tinct and  new  species.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  give  long  Latin  names  like'aldboroughensis 
to  flowers  long  known  and  grown  in  our  gardens. 
—Ed. 


Poppy  Anemones  from  Ireland.— In  reply 
to  your  letter  respecting  Anemones,  I  sow  the  seed 
thinly  in  boxes  and  place  them  in  a  cold  shady 
frame  about  the  middle  of  April.  I  plant  the  seed- 
lings out  in  July  or  early  in  August  on  a  south-east 
border  in  a  mass  about  20  yards  long  by  2  yards 
wide.  This  border  has  been  very  bright  for  over  a 
month  now.  To  me  there  is  no  flower  so  charming 
as  the  Poppy  Anemone  when  fully  open.  In  pre- 
paring the  bed  I  take  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  6 
inches,  and  fill  in  with  well  rotted  cow  manure, 
then  return  the  soil  on  the  top  ot  the  manure, 
fork  it  up  again,  rake  it  level,  let  it  settle  for 
several  days,  and  then  plant  the  Anemones  in  rows 
about  a  foot  apart  each  way.  The  plants  from 
which  I  cut  the  flowers  sent  are  two  years  old. 
One-year-old  plants  give  the  finest  and  largest 
bloom  if  the  seeds  are  sown  not  later  than  the  end 
of  April  in  this  cold  and  wet  district.  I  save  my 
own  seed  from  selected  plants  annually.  —  J. 
Leicester,  Farnham  (iardens,  Varnham,  County 
Car  an. 

*,*  Superb  and  well-varied  flowers  of  this  noble 
old  Anemone,  some  of  them  quite  5  inches  across. 
We  think  the  scarlet  forms  of  this  Poppy  Anemone 
are,  if  anything,  better  than  the  best  forms  of 
Anemone  fulgens.  It  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  select  and  increase  these  forms,  a  lovely  one  of 
which  we  lemtmher  seeing  at  Dittcn  years  ago. 
The  pale  violet  and  lilac  forms  are  very  beautiful, 
ar.d  the  best  and  purest  of  them  should  be  increased 
so  that  one  might  get  solid  and  definite  effects.  A 
mixture,  however  good,  is  not  always  the  best. — Ed. 

Notes  from  Chester. — Amongst  the  most 
strikingly  effective  hardy  flowering  plants  now  in 
their  beauty  are  the  free-flowering  Azaleas.  We 
have  here  in  the  nurseries  banks  of  bright  colours 
which  are  of  dazzling  splendour,  yet  of  that  pecu- 
liar quality  suggestive  of  softness  and  coolness — 
if  such  a  quality  can  rightly  be  given  to  flowers — 
which  seems  to  belong  to  certain  shades  upon 
which  the  assthetic  schemes  of  colour  seem  to 
have  been  founded.  Amongst  the  blooms  sent 
you  will  find  a  hybrid  Azalea  mollis  Dulcin^e,  a 
beautiful  brick-red,  and  General  Gattinet,  a  rose- 
lilac,  nearer  pink,  spotted  yellow,  and  very  effec- 
tive in  the  open  border  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
The  three  new  Azalea  mollis  sent  are  Emil  Leibig, 
Hugh  Koster  and  Anthony  Koster.  The  two  first- 
named  are  nearly  alike  as  to  colour,  but  in  such 
a  delightful  shade  we  can  well  afford  to  have  two 
representatives.  We  might,  perhaps,  best  describe 
them  as  terra-cotta,  blotched  with  chocolate.  The 
last-named  is  delicately  beautiful,  apricot  tinged 
with  a  deeper  shade  on  the  tips  of  the  petals,  and  a 
yet  deeper  shade  on  the  under  side  of  the  petals. 
We  send  a  truss  of  bloom  from  a  splendidly-tinted 
specimen  in  our  batch  of  seedlings— a  tender  buff, 
creamy-like  tint,  which  is  soft  and  delicate  in  the 
extreme  when  seen  in  its  place  amongst  other 
more  pronounced  reds  and  yellows.  Azalea  alta- 
clarensis  is  also  very  fine.  We  also  send  you 
blooms  of  six  varieties  of  the  new  double-flowering 
Azalea  mollis  running  through  vaiious  shades, 
from  pinky  white  through  clearer  pinks,  and 
through  shades  of  sulphur  to  yellows  and  reds. 
These  are  of  fine  arrangement  as  to  disposal  of 
petals,  securing  in  their  over-folding,  variation  of 
tint,  which  is  a  very  telling  feature,  rendering 
effective  service  in  the  shrubbery.  We  have  also 
sent  three  spikes  of  bloom  cut  from  three  new 
Lilacs  here,  and  which  are  marvellously  in  ad- 
vance of  the  old  flore-pleno  type  of  Lilac,  which 
was  insignificant  both  as  to  the  size  of  its  fiower- 
ing  spike  and  the  quality  of  the  individual  flowers. 
The  symmetrical  head  of  warm  rosy-violet  flowers 
of  Michel  Buchner  marks  this  variety  out  'at  once 
as  of  importance.  It  is  simply  splendid  in  the 
nurseries  here,  whilst  the  compact,  dense  trusses  of 
bloom  borne  by  Le  Gaulois  give  this  variety 
also  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank.  The  big  pani- 
cles of  rich  flowers  characteristic  of  President 
Grevy  place  this  variety  quite  on  a  level  with  the 
other  two,  and  yon  will  be  surprised  to  feel  the 
weight  of  the  three  trusses  of  bloom  sent  you.  We 
think  you  will  agree  that  these  are  invaluable 
additions  to  the  hardy  ornamental  spring-flowering 
plants  for  the  shrubbery.-  Dicksons. 
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r.AYCLTFFE,  LYM.AL 
A  Cheshire  village  is  almost  certain  to  be 
interesting.       The    county   is   noted   for   its 
daiiyiiig;  it  is  therefore   a  county  of   green 
pastures.        It    is    beautifully    picturesque, 
fringed   mainly   by   hill--,   and   with    wooded 
slopes     frequently    revealed.       The     pastoral 
charms  of  the  district  are  delightful,  and  on 
the  Lancashire   side  of  the  county  there  are  • 
many   modern   architectural   features  which,  | 
whilst  not  attempting  to  detract  in  any  way 
from  the  fame  of  the  quaint  old  county  town 
of    Chester,  with  its  old  world  associations 
and  its  hoary  antiquity,  undoubtedly  possess 


surroundings,     which    the    illustration    here 
given  will  help  to  detine  and  describe. 

The  house  itself  stands  in  a  commanding 
position  upon  the  hill-top  of  a  sjilendidly  un- 
dulated piece  of  country.  My  visit  was  paid 
on  one  of  the  later  days  of  April.  The 
phenomenal  spring  and  the  every-day  sun- 
shine of  midsummer  brilliancy  and  warmth 
secured  foliage  effects  and  a  floral  profusion 
which  could  not  be  seen  in  an  ordinary 
season,  for  spring  and  early  summer  seem 
blended  in  the  nature-wealth  flung  now  from 
an  open  hand  with  freedom  over  everything. 
In  weather  like  this,  and  in  a  place  so 
rich    in    floral    resources,    who    shall    speak 


drip  into  the  pool  and  make  tiny  ripples  over 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  chimes  from 
the  clock-tower  of  the  church  upon  the  hill 
float  over  the  valley  to  remind  one  that  the 
day  hurries  along  with  regular  step  and  steady 
tread,  though  one  is  inclined  to  lose  count  of 
time  in  Arcadia. 

Let  us  see  then.  Here  along  the  front  of 
the  house,  at  our  feet,  are  sturdy  well-flowered 
plants  of  Azalea  mollis  in  full  flush  of  warm 
colour,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Ivy  and  the 
creepers  which  clothe  the  house  we  see  the 
fresh  healthy  foliage  of  Japanese  Roses  push- 
ing forward  and  mingling  with  the  gay  line 
of  colour  furnished  by  Anemones  and  other 


View  in  the  garden  at  BaycUffe  Hallj  Lyjiitn,    Engraved  Jur  The  Garden  from  a  pitotuyraph  sent  hy  Mm.  Crosjield. 


attractions  to  those  whose  quickened  senses 
discern  the  touches  of  the  finger  of  art,  whether 
in  the  subtle  line  and  curve  of  flower-draped 
border,  or  traced  in  stately  lines  in  chiselled 
stone  or  fluted  cornice.  So  it  happens  that 
on  the  borders  nearing  either  of  those  two 
great  Lancashire  cities — Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester —  townsmen  ami  merchant  princes 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  home,  in  bricks 
and  mortar,  on  velvet  turf  and  near  shady 
woodlands,  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  thronged  streets  and  mill  clatter. 

Lymm,  then,  is  a  Cheshire  hamlet  placed 
thus  between  the  town  of  Warrington  and 
the  city  of  ^Manchester,  and  Baycliffe  is  a 
beautifully  conspicuous  and  conspicuously 
beautiful  mansion  in  the  midst  of  enchanting 


rightly  of  the  garden  glory  of  an  April  day^ 
But  we  must  try  to  make  efibrt  as  we  stand 
on  the  broad  terrace  and  take  a  look  over  the 
sloping  verge  of  close-cut  turf,  over  the 
velvety  lawn  to  the  borders  filled  with  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  and  dotted  about  with 
specimen  trees  and  groups  of  bright  colour. 
Beyond  and  over  the  hedge  line  the  eye  rests 
upon  the  placid  waters  (reflecting  blue  sky 
and  fleecy  cloud)  of  a  great  lake  stretching 
away  far,  far  into  the  distance,  a  wooded  walk 
on  the  one  side  and  a  margin  fringed  with 
rural  beauty  on  the  other.  A  sleepy  herd  of 
black  cattle  lazily  saunter  down  the  hill-side 
and  wade  knee-deep  into  the  cool  waters. 
They  bend  slowly  and  drink  long,  and  when 
they  lift  their  shaggy  heads  the  cool  drops 


spring  flowering  bulbs.  There  are  Daf- 
fodils everywhere  —  and  such  Dattbdils  ! 
Amongst  the  most  prominent  are  Emperor, 
Horsfieldi,  Sir  Watkin,  and  other  well- 
known  kinds,  with  such  recently  added  va- 
rieties as  the  (41ory  of  Leyden  and  Madame 
de  Graaff.  Floral  surprises  are  everywhere 
— floral  eccentricities  nowhere.  Here  a 
bright  blue  line  of  Gentians  ;  there  an  em- 
bankment of  Iris.  Groups  of  Trillium  peep 
from  beneath  the  protecting  shade  of  tlie 
Cedars ;  over  the  rockwork  Aubrietia  flings  a 
purple  cloak  and  Alyssum  decorates  it  with 
gold. 

Along  the  borders  are  Primulas,  from  the 
simple  Primrose  of  the  meadows,  on  through 
the    showy  Sieboldi   types  and   the  various 
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gay  mombers  of  the  so  large  familj'.  In  teds, 
Roses,  Pajonies,  and  other  more  prominent 
features  of  the  flower  garden  are  kept  witliin 
bounds  ;  but  there  are  bowers  of  Roses  in 
suitable  corners  and  about  the  slopes  of  the 
shrubberries,  and  kaleidoscopic  splendour  to 
right  and  left  — everywhere. 

Mrs.  Crosfield  evidently  delights  herself 
in  her  garden,  and  a  loolc  through  an  allium 
of  dainty  photographs  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Cros- 
field reveals  the  fact  that  a  love  of  flowers 
reigns  supreme  at  IJaycliffe. 

I  spoke  a  little  wliile  ago  of  floral  surprises. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  an  arrangement  of 
Sweet  Peas  placed  to  secure  a  colour  device 
tliat  shall  rival  the  splendour  of  a  Japanese 
scroll.  There  see  groups  of  Callas  to  secure 
foliage  eftects,  and  Asparagus  stems,  shooting 
up  in  a  straight  growth  of  succulent  strength, 
but  to  show  later  a  feathery  grace  that  sliall 
provide  fitting  finish  for  the  nook  needing 
this  added  charm  to  complete  the  idea. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  the  fruit  trees  show 
■well  for  a  good  yield, and  I  was  much  interested 
in  some  remarkably  vigorous  Blackberries 
grown  upon  espaliers  and  shewing  signs  for 
an  abundant  crop. 

It  is  so  delightful  outside  that  one  doe.s 
not  seem  to  care  to  venture  "  under  glass," 
yet  we  must  take  a  hurried  peep  to  complete 
the  survey.  The  fernery  is  very  much  to 
one's  liking  ;  the  half  hidden  grotto  seems 
so  qniet  and  cool.  The  fresh  green  fronds  of 
the  Ferns,  with  the  rich  drapery  of  trailers 
and  creepers,  and  the  diverse  forms  of  the 
Club  Mosses  give  a  splendid  background  to 
the  foliage  plants  dotted  here  and  there. 
The  gay  glance  of  Euphorbia  one  finds,  too, 
flashed  from  a  green  hiding  place,  lending 
foothold  for  the  spinous  stalk  and  tlender 
scarlet  flower,  just  sufficient  to  emphasise  a 
pleasing  presence  half  concealed.  In  the 
conservatory  there  are  fine  plants  of  Lapageria 
and  Heliotrope  upon  the  walls,  and  in  the 
<.)rchid  house  blooms  rich  and  rare  and  in 
superb  magnificence  of  their  colour  glory.  In 
the  greenhouse  the  same  care  and  atten- 
tion arc  manifest,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
a  more  charming  residence  or  a  more  pleasur- 
able garden  resort  than  BayclilTe,  which  I 
have  thus  briefly  tried  in  some  measure  to 
describe.  E.  J.  B. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


HYBRID  SHRUBS. 

Of  some  classes  of  shrubs,  such  as  Roses, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Spineas,  Philadelphus, 
Lilacs,  Thorns,  and  Weigelas,  there  have  been 
raised  hybrids  innumerable,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  and  a  few  others  there  are  not 
many  shrubs  of  recognised  hybrid  origin,  though 
it  is  very  probable  that  some  others  which  are 
now  looked  upon  as  forms  or  varieties  of  some 
particular  species  have  been  obtained  in  this 
way.  One  of  the  finest  of  all  hybrid  or  reputed 
hybrid  shrubs  is 

Beuberis  stenophyll.v,  which  has  been  eulo- 
gised and  described  over  and  over  again  in  most, 
horticultural  publications.  Slill,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  mystery  abcut  its  origi-,  but  it  is  generally 


regarded  as  a  hybrid  between  B.  Darwini  and  the 
little  B.  empetrifolia,  both  natives  of  the  southern 
portion  of  South  America.  Though  questions  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  particular  Barberry  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  The  Garden,  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  elucidation  of  the  matter  was  on 
November  23,  188'.i.  when  a  corre-pondent  from 
New  Zealand,  in  answer  to  a  question  some  time 
previously  in  The  Garden,  stated  that  B.  steno- 
phylla  was  raised  somewhere  about  the  yesir  1865 
at  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Holmes  at 
Sheffield.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  its 
parentage,  particularly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  more  vigorous  growing  plant  than  either  B. 
I^arwini  or  B.  empetrifolia,  but  personally  I  am  in- 
clined to  accept  this  hybrid  origin,  for  having 
raised  a  batch  of  seedlings  from  B.  stenophylla 
while  the  bulk  of  the  progeny  resembled  the  parent 
plant,  there  were  others  that  showed  an  unmistak- 
able leaning  towards  B.  Darwini,  and  others  as 
near  B.  empetrifolia.  Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  its  origin,  there  can  be  none 
as  to  the  great  beauty  of  the  Barberry. 

RiBics  GoEDONiANiiM  IS  another  shrub  of  whose 
origin  not  much  is  known,  yet  there  is  little  if  any 
doubt  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between  Ribessanguineum 
and  R.  aureum.  It  is  a  very  distinct  flowering 
Currant,  and  in  any  selection  of  the  best  varieties 
it  must  have  a  place.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
a  kind  of  orange-red.  It  is  equally  free  growing 
with  the  other  forms. 

Cytisus  PR.iiCOX  is  the  sulphur-coloured  Broom 
which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
within  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  That  this  is 
a  hybrid,  as  supposed,  between  the  common  white 
Broom  (Cvtisus  albus)  and  the  golden-flowered  C. 
purgans  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  both  in  habit 
and  colour  of  the  flower  it  is  about  midway  be- 
tween the  two.  Like  most  of  its  relatives,  this 
Broom  produces  seeds  freely,  but  plants  raised  in 
this  way  are  usually  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
white  Spanish  Broom.  It  is  certainly  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  distinct  spring-flowering  shrub. 

Mac.nolia  Soulangeana  is  a  tree  rather  than 
a  shrub,  but  in  this  limited  list  of  hybrid?,  a  few 
words  may  be  spared  it.  It  is  in  flower,  habit  of 
growth  and  season  of  blooming  about  midway  be- 
tween the  Yulan  (Magnolia  conspicua)  and  the 
•Japanese  M.  obovata  or  purpurea.  M.  Soulangeana 
is,  at  all  events,  a  very  old  plant  in  gardens,  and 
according  to  Loudon  "  was  raised  at  Fremont,  near 
Paris,  from  seeds  of  a  plant  of  M.  conspicua,  which 
stood  near  one  of  M.  purpurea  in  front  of  the  cha- 
teau of  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  the  flowers  of  the 
former  of  which  had  been  accidentally  fecundated 
by  the  pollen  of  the  latttr."  Owinj;  to  the  fact 
that  M.  Soulangeana  does  not  flower  till  a  few  days 
after  M.  conspicua,  it  sometimes  escapes  the  frosts 
which  prove  so  fatal  to  the  spotless  blossoms  of  the 
Yulan. 

FORSYTHIA  intermedia  is  one  of  M.  Lemoine's 
hybrids  between  the  rambling  F.  suspensa  and  the 
more  bushy  F.  viridissima.  It  partakes  of  the 
characters  of  both  parents,  and  as  the  Forsythias 
are  such  beautiful  and  popular  shrubs,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  in  time  become  more  generally  grown. 

HvrEEicuM  MoSERiANUM  is  a  very  pretty  St. 
John's  Wort  raised  Ijy  M.  Moser,  of  Versailles,  from 
the  Japanese  Hypericum  patulum  fertilised  by  the 
pollen  of  the  European  Rose  of  Sharon  (H.  caly- 
cinum).  The  result  is  a  very  desirable  shrub,  which 
will  bloom  throughout  the  summer  months.  It 
has  only  been  before  the  public  a  few  years,  but 
has  in  that  time  become  very  popular.  It  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  hardy  in  all 
districts. 

EscALLONiA  BXONiENSis,  upon  which  an  award 
of  merit  was  bestowed  on  July  7,  IS'Jl,  was  de- 
scribed as  a  hybrid  form,  but  the  parentage  was  not 
given.  It  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  Escallonia  of 
rather  compact  habit,  with  deep  greet  leaves  and  a 
profusion  of  bloom.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  pink, 
while  the  expanded  porlion  is  of  a  paler  hue. 

Azaleas  have  been  so  crossed  and  intercrossed 
with  each  other,  that  in  some  cases  at  least  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  origiual  forms.  The 
difl'erent  species  that  have  contributed  to  the 
magnificent   hybrids  that  we  now  possess  are 


the  North  American  A.  nudiflora  and  A.  calen- 
dulacea,  A.  pontica  from  the  Black  Sea  region, 
the  Chinese  A.  mollis,  and  for  late-blooming 
forma  A.  viscosa  and  A.  occidentalis.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  hybrid  Azaleas  that  we 
have  is,  however,  of  a  totally  different  stamp 
from  those  commonly  grown.     This  is 

AzALE.A  ODOEATA,  a  plant  long  cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  said  by  Loudon  to  be  a  hybrid  be- 
tween Rhododendron  ponticum  and  some  Azalea 
with  fragrant  blossoms,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  would  suggest  that  such  was  its 
origin.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the 
individual  plants  of  this,  not  only  in  the  colour  of 
the  blossoms,  but  also  in  the  way  the  leaves  are 
retained  during  the  winter,  some  individuals  being 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  deciduous  and  others  almost 
evergreen.  The  flowers  are  in  some  cases  nearly 
white,  but  the  majority  are  of  various  shades  of 
mauve  and  mauve-pink,  deepening  to  lilac-purple. 
The  readiness  with  which  the  various  Rhododen- 
drons hybridise  with  each  other  is  shown  in  the 
vast  number  of  varieties  that  we  now  have  in  our 
gardens,  and  much  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to 
several  other  classes  of  shrubs. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  it  may  be  noted 
the  stimulus  that  was  given  to  raising  hybrid 
forms  of  Philadelphus  by  the  introduction  of 
the  little  P.  microphylhis,  a  native  of  New 
Mexico  and  adjacent  States,  which  was  first 
grown  here  in  1883.  Apart  from  its  small 
growth  and  great  profusion  of  bloom,  a  very 
noticeable  feature  in  connection  with  this 
Philadelphus  is  the  pleasing  fragrance  of  its 
flowers,  very  unlike  the  heavy  smell  of  the 
European  Mock  Orange.  P.  microphyllua 
seems  to  have  transmitted  this  fragrance  to  its 
progeny,  for  both  Lemoinei  and  Lemoinei 
erectus  hybrids  between  this  kind  and  the  com- 
mon P.  coronarius  are  agreeably  scented,  and 
the  same  feature  is  claimed  for  the  two  new 
varieties,  Boule  d' Argent  and  Gerbe  de  Neige, 
announced  for  distribution  this  year. 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  subjects  have  been 
regarded  from  a  flowering  point  of  view,  but  that 
a  great  change  can  be  eft'ected  in  the  fruits  by 
a  persistent  course  of  hybridising  and  selection 
is  well  shown  in  the  numerous  Pernettyas  that 
have  originated  with  Mr.  Davis,  Hillsborough, 
Co.  Down,  Ireland.  Though  commencing  with 
the  typical  red-berried  kind,  we  have  now 
varieties  whose  fruits  range  in  colour  from 
white  to  almost  black.  T. 


Rubus  deliciosus  is  a  valuable  shrub  in 
bloom  now.  We  have  noticed  it  on  more  than  one 
occasion  lately,  and  although  so  early,  it  ia  in  full 
bloom.  One  usually  finds  it  grown  against  a  wall 
where  a  plentiful  profusion  of  flowers  is  borne, 
but  it  is  also  very  charming  as  a  bush,  the  stems 
having  a  graceful  aspect,  suggesting  somewhat 
the  common  Black  Currant  both  in  growth  and 
leafage.  R.  deliciosus  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful hardy  shrubs  that  adorn  English  gardens,  and 
is  smotiiered  now  with  pure  white  flowers  indi- 
vidually about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Dog  Rose, 
like  them  in  appearance,  and  deliciously  fragrant. 

Very  distinct  is  this  Rubus  from  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  Bramble,  not  only  in  habit,  but  in 
the  size  and  beauty  of  its  flowers.  It  has  erect- 
growing,  branching  stems,  without  spines  and 
from  3  feet  to  G  feet  high,  but  stout  enough  to 
need  no  support.  The  leaves  are  five-lobed, 
wrinkled,  of  a  bright  green,  and  toothed  at  the 
margin.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  at  the  ends 
of  siiort  shoots  on  the  stems  of  the  previous  year, 
are  2  inches  in  diameter  and  of  the  purest  white. 
Although  known  to  botanists  for  over  fifty  years — 
Loudon  mentions  it  in  his  "  Encyclopajdia  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs  " — it  was  not  until  about  twenty 
years  ago  that  it  was  introduced.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  occurs  at  high 
altitudes.     It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country, 
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and  deserves  to  be  widely  grown  for  the  beauty 
and  profusion  of  flowers  that  are  borne  during  the 
month  of  May.  ]t  is  not  a  plant  that  can  be  pro- 
pagated very  readily,  but  I  have  obtained  several 
plants  this  spring  from  layers  made  in  the  summer 
of  is;n.  I  believe  that  it  may  also  be  increased 
by  burying  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Professor 
Bailey  says  the  seeds  require  two  years  to  germi- 
nate.— B. 

Solanum  crispum,  or  the  Potato  tree,  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  is  flowering  on  a  wall  ia  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is  very  distinct  and 
attractive,  and  needs  a  wall,  we  should  think,  in 
such  a  locality,  although  in  the  southern  counties 
it  will  succeed  well  in  the  open,  where  it  forms  a 
handsome  dwarf  tree,  rising  to  a  height  of  upwards 
of  15  feet  when  in  an  especially  favoured  spot. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  and  of  a 
clear  blue  colour,  standing  out  conspicuously 
against  the  leafage.  When  grown  against  a  wall 
it  is  necessary  to  prune  every  autumn,  but  not  as 
a  bush.  In  The  Garden,  "May  31,  LS'.IO,  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  of  Newry,  draws  attention  to  this  fine 
fpecies,  mentioning  that  it  is  quite  hardy  as  a 
bush  at  Newry,  one  pHnt  being  quite  10  feet 
across,  its  lower  branches  resting  on  the  ground, 
a  densely  flowered  mass  of  pale  blue  and  yellow- 
centred  blooms.  It  is  never  seen  so  well  flowered 
as  when  fully  exposed. 

A  few  good  variegated  shrubs  and  trees. 

— The  beauty  of  tree  nurseries  at  this  season  of 
the  year  is  enhanced  by  the  finely  toned  leafage  of 
the  best  variegated  kinds.  When  at  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  A'eitch  and  Sons  a  few  days  ago, 
the  following  kinds  were  of  note.  One  of  the 
best  fine-foliaged  trees  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  Acer  platanoides  Schwedleri,  the  crimson-choco- 
late shade  of  the  new  leaves  lighting  up  the  garden 
with  colour  ;  it  has  a  fine  effect  in  the  distance.  A. 
pseudo-platanus  Leopoldi  is  a  finely  variegated 
variety.  The  variegation  of  the  leaves  is  good, 
not  blotchy  or  spocty,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
things,  which  are  an  eyesore  rather  than  an  attrac- 
tion in  the  garden.  The  leaves  of  A.  p.  Leopoldi 
are  green,  relieved  with  yellowish  white,  and  a  rich 
contrast  is  afforded  by  the  self  golden  yellow  foli- 
age of  the  variety  lulescens.  Deeply  coloured  is 
the  foliage  of  the  purple-leaved  Nut  (Corylus 
Avellana  purpurea),  which  is  of  a  better  colour 
than  that  of  the  now  common  Prunus  Pissardi.  A 
note  may  also  be  made  of  Spinea  opulifoliaaurea,  a 
shrub  of  much  beauty,  the  leaves  of  a  rich  golden 
yellow  colour  and  very  bright  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  Japanese  Maples  in  variety  are  remark- 
ably showy,  and  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
receive  in  English  gardens. 

Grafting  Lilacs. — It  is  very  disappointing, 
after  having  grown  the  newer  hybrids  into  good- 
sized  bushes,  to  find  when  they  come  into  bloom 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  bush  will  be  the 
common  Lilac.  This  is  just  what  I  have  noticed 
to-day  in  the  ca'-e  of  several  of  the  choicer  kinds 
about  the  plea=iure  grounds.  No  doubt  I  shall  be 
met  with  the  retort  that  the  suckers  or  shoots  from 
the  stock  should  have  been  promptly  removed 
before  they  had  time  to  rob  the  scion  ;  but  this  I 
did  not  bargain  for.  not  knowing  the  plants  had 
been  grafted.  Grafting,  no  doubt,  is  a  quick  and 
ready  mode  of  increase,  but  it  is  not  the  best  me- 
thod to  pursueeither  for  the  well-being  or  longevity 
of  any  shrub  or  tree  which  may  also  be  increased 
by  cuttings  or  layers. — A.  Y. 

Piptanthus  nepalensis. — This  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  thoroughly  hardy  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  consequently  often  trained  to  a  wall, 
in  which  position  it  is  now  flowering  freely,  and 
from  the  showy  character  of  its  golden  blossoms 
it  forms  a  bright  and  effective  feature.  It  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Nepaul  Laburnum,  which 
name  conveys  a  very  good  idea  of  its  general  ap- 
pearance, but  the  individual  flowers  are  larger,  and 
the  trifoliate  foliage  is  of  a  very  deep  green  tint. 
In  mild  winters  it  is  often  almost  evergreen  in 
character,  while  if  the  weather  is  sever'e  it  becomes 
quite  deciduous.  Where  this  Piptanthus  is  not 
hardy  enough  to  be  planted  in  the  open  it  should 
not  be  trained  to  low  walls,  as  it  is  such  a  vigorous 


grower,  that  continual  cutting  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  it  within  bounds,  and  consequently  very  few, 
if  any,  flowers  will  be  produced.  On  a  wall  10  feet 
or  12  feet  high  it  will,  however,  flower  freely,  that 
is  if  given  a  southern  aspect.  The  Nepaul  Labur- 
num is  very  prolific  of  names,  some  half-a-dozen  in 
all,  but  the  best  known  beside  that  of  Piptanthus 
is  Thermopsis  nepalensis.— H.  P. 

IVEespilus  Smithi,  or  M.  grandiflora,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  a  tree  well  worth  making 
a  note  of,  although  it  is  not  very  common 
in  English  gardens.  A  specimen  of  it  is  in 
full  bloom  at  Kew,  and  the  pure  white  flowers 
are  in  fine  contrast  to  the  dark  gi-een  abun- 
dant leafage,  M.  Smithi  is  one  of  the  best  of 
lawn  trees,  the  full  rounded  head  presenting  a  fine 
mass  of  foliage,  while  the  graceful  branches  touch 
the  turf.  It  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  common 
Medlar,  picturesque  in  aspect,  free  flowering,  and 
in  every  way  a  tree  to  plant  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  lawn.  The  earliness  of  the  season  accounts 
for  its  being  in  bloom  before  April  was  over,  as 
the  middle  of  the  present  month  is  the  usual  time 
for  flowering. 

Neviusia  alabamensis. — Eleven  years  ago 
when  first  introduced  into  this  country  great  ex- 
pectations were  formed  of  this  Neviusia,  upon 
which  the  popular  name  of  the  Alabama  Snow 
Wreath  was  bestowed.  It  proved,  however,  to  be 
a  disappointing  shrub,  for  though  the  flowers  were 
freely  produced,  they  were  by  no  means  of  the 
whiteness  usually  associated  with  snow.  This 
Neviusia  forms  a  freely  branched  bush,  whose 
slender  shoots  are  furnished  with  oblong  shaped 
leaves  of  a  pale  green  tint,  while  the  flowers  are 
freely  borne  towards  the  end  of  the  branches.  The 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  inflorescence  is  the 
crowd  of  stamens,  a  good  deal  like  the  cluster  in 
the  interior  of  a  Myrtle  flower,  but  of  a  greenish 
white  hue.  One  of  the  first  plants  to  bloom  in  this 
country  was  on  a  wall  at  Kew,  and  the  same  spe- 
cimen is  flowering  very  freely  this  year ;  in  fact,  it 
is,  I  think,  more  attractive  than  I  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  it  before.  Even  at  its  best  this  Neviusia 
will  not  compare  with  many  other  of  our  hardy 
shrubs,  though  in  the  drier  and  brighter  atmo 
sphere  of  its  American  home  it  is  said  to  be  very 
attractive. — H.  P. 

Distinct  form   of  Slaule's  Pyrus. — In  his 

most  interesting  notes  from  Baden-Baden,  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  The  Garden,  M.  Max 
Leichtlin  once  (now  about  nine  years  ago)  alluded  to 
the  beauty  of  the  large  deep  crimson  flowers  of 
Pyrus  Maulei  superba.  Since  then,  or  rather  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  this  variety  in  bloom,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  distinct  and  handsome  form. 
Instead  of  the  orange-red  colour  of  the  typical 
Pyrus  Maulei,  the  flowers  of  the  variety  superba 
are  of  a  rich  crimson  tint,  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
of  some  of  the  deep  tinted  forms  of  Pyrus  japonica. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  we  have  so  many 
distinct  varieties  of  this  last,  while  Maule's  Pyrus, 
which  seeds  freely,  has  up  to  the  present  shown 
very  little  sign  of  variability,  as  if  raised  in  quarto 
tit.y  all  the  progeny  have  the  orange-red  flowers, 
often  varying,  it  is  true,  slightly  in  depth  of  tint.  I 
do  not  see  that  the  variety  superba  is  catalogued 
by  any  of  our  nur.<erymen,  so  that  it  is  presumably 
very  scarce  at  present. — T. 

Kerria  japonica.— The  double  form  of  this 
plant  is  often  seen  in  gardens  and  it  makes  a  very 
striking  object  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  it  is 
usually  laden  with  its  bright  yellow  or  orange- 
coloured  blossoms  ;  but,  to  my  thinking,  the  less 
common  single  form  is  far  superior  in  beauty,  and 
should  be  grown  at  least  quite  as  plentifully  as 
the  other.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  very  "fine 
plant  of  the  single  kind  on  a  cottage  wall,  where 
it  made  quite  a  picture,  and  the  deeper  colour 
was  very  noticeable  when  seen  in  the  mass,  as  this 
was.  The  habit,  too,  was  less  stiff  and  upright, 
while  another  advantage  it  has  over  the  double 
form  is  that  it  flowers  for  a  much  longer  season. 
Either  kind,  however,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
garden,  and  the  cultivation  is  so  easy,  that  every- 
one who  has  a  sunny  aspect  with  a  rather  poor 


soil  could  grow  both  to  perfection.  Cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  taken  now  and  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  that  is,  placed  under  glass  in  a 
close  frame  or  under  a  bell-glass,  will  strike  freely, 
or  the  plant  may  be  increased  by  division.— J.  C. 
Tallack. 

Weigela  Looysmani  aurea. — The  list  of 
golden-leaved  shrubs  that  we  have  now  in  our  gar- 
dens is  a  pretty  extensive  one,  but  few  are  so  richly 
tinted  as  this  Weigela,  either  at  the  present  season 
or  after  full  exposure  to  the  summer's  sun.  Notwith- 
standing the  brightness  of  its  colouring,  the  leaves, 
even  in  the  most  exposed  positions,  do  not  burn 
during  very  bright  weather,  as  those  of  many  shrubs 
of  this  class  do,  especially  as  the  season  advances. 
It  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage  that  this 
Weigela  merits  recognition,  as  from  a  flowering 
point  of  view  it  is  not  equal  to  several  other  forms, 
the  blooms  of  this  being  of  a  pale  pinkish  colour. 
W.  Looysmani  aurea  is  not  so  vigorous  as  many 
varieties  ;  still,  under  favourable  conditions  it  will 
soon  form  an  effective  bush. 

Khododendron  Ascot  Brilliant  is  a  variety 
with  flowers  of  exceptionally  deep  colour.  Each 
bloom  is  of  the  richest  crimson,  and  like  that  of 
R.  Thomsonianum  both  in  shape  and  colour,  short 
in  the  tube,  and  widely  expanded  at  the  mouth. 
It  is  remarkably  free,  judging  by  a  small  specimen 
at  Syon  House  which  is  covered  with  bloom. 

Pyrus  (Cydonia)  japonica.  —  The  Apple- 
blossom  coloured  variety  of  Pjrus  japonica  has 
been  glorious  this  year,  long  shoots  being  com- 
pletely wreathed  in  bloom,  and  many  of  the  spurs, 
long  enough  for  cutting,  have  also  been  charming. 
I  find  this  plant  more  rapid  growing,  not  so  bushy, 
and,  if  possible,  more  free-flowering  than  the  scar- 
let kind,  and  this  without  any  special  advantages 
of  soil  or  position,  as  it  is  growing  on  a  high  west 
wall  and  with  its  roots  in  a  gravel  path  with  no 
border  or  prepared  soil  intervening.  During  the 
past  three  years  it  has  gained  about  U  feet  in 
height  and  is  now  clothing  its  allotted  space  on 
the  wall  to  about  9  feet  high  and  is  still  rapidly 
growing. — J.  C.  T. 


SHOUT  XOTES.— TREES  AND  SHUUBS. 


Eriobotrya  japonica  (J.  Berne). — The  fruits 
you  refer  t^  I  should  think  are  those  of  the  Loquat  or 
.Japanese  Medlar.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  and  tasted 
some  fruits  of  the  Loquat  that  were  ripened  in  Malta, 
auJ  I  believe  thev  are  also  brouaht  from  the  south  of 
France.— W.  H.  G. 

Azalea  Vaseyi  is  a  charming  American  species, 
which  we  unticeLl  in  bloom  a  few  days  ago  in  the  nur- 
sery nf  Jli'ssrs.  .7.  Veitoh  and  Sous,  Coomhe  Wood. 
The  shrub  is  more  graceful  than  the  A.  mollis  forms, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  tender  colour— a  soft  shade  of 
rose-lilac,  the  buds  of  a  deeper  tint,  set  off  by  the 
light  green  leaves. 

The  Garland  Flower  (D.aphue  cueorum).— 
Herbert  Thomp.«ou  sends  me  a  fine  bunch  of  this 
beautiful  sweet-scented  flower,  asking  its  ii.ame  and  if 
it  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  name  I  give 
above,  and  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
border  or  rock  plants ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  will 
he  successful  with  cuttings.  I  have  generally  layered 
this  plant  after  flowering  is  over. — G. 

Wistaria  sinensis  alba. — It  is  curious  that  a 
really  gned  plant,  vigorcms,  hardy  and  beautiful  either 
in  or  out  of  flower,  should  remain  uncommon  long 
after  its  introduction.  The  white  variety  of  Wistaria 
sinensis  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  in  bloom  on  a  wall  of 
one  of  the  plant  houses  iu  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons  at  Coombe  Wood.  The  flowers  are 
of  the  purest  white,  individually  larger  than  those  of 
the  type  and  produced  in  racemes  of  equal  length. 
This  fine  climber  is,  in  spite  of  its  beauty,  rare,  al- 
though by  no  means  new,  but  it  deserves  a  place  in 
every  garden. 

The  Medlar-leaved  Thorn  (Crata;gus  mes- 
pilifolia),  with  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  com- 
mon Medlar,  is  a  pleasing  tree  when  in  full  bloom, 
as  we  noticed  it  a  few  days  ago  at  Kew.  It  is  of 
distinct  character  and  very  free  blooming,  the 
flowers   being  white    and  produced    in    a    dense 
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cluster,  diffasing  also  the  characteristic  Hawthorn 
fragrance.  The  bark  is  of  a  silvery  colour,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  tree  distinct  and  attrac- 
tive. 


Orchids. 


GA.LEA.NDRA.S. 

A  FRIEND,  writing  to  me  lately,  complained  that 
the  buds  of  his  Galeandra  Devoniana  appeared 
to  be  dead,  and  that  he  was  afraid  the  plant 
would  not  flower  this  season.  This  I  think 
very  probable.  Some  years  ago  I  used  to  grow 
G.  Baueri  on  blocks  of  wood,  but  the  plants 
suffered  from  red  spider  every  year.  Although 
this  was  but  a  temporary  eyesore,  seeing  that 
the  plants  cast  their  leaves  every  year,  yet  they 
annually  became  weaker,  which,  I  supposed, 
was  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  spider.  I  then 
adopted  pot  and  basket  culture  for  them,  and  I 
should  advise  my  friends  to  grow  these  plants 
in  somewhat  small  earthenware  hanging  pans  or 
baskets,  and  as  they  like  an  abundance  of  water 
to  their  roots  as  well  as  overhead  during  the 
growing  season,  these  pans  must  be  well 
drained  in  order  to  keep  everything  sweet  and 
fresh  about  them.  Most  of  the  species  like  a 
good  heat  when  growing,  and  I  like  to  place 
them  in  an  East  Indian  house,  and  to  winter 
them  in  the  Cattleya  house  with  the  L:elia  jiur- 
purata.  I  have  found  that,  although  the 
Galeandras  have  somewhat  stout  pseudo-bulbs, 
they  do  not  like  to  be  dried  off,  and  I  think  my 
friend  made  a  great  mistake  when  he  put  his 
plant  of  G.  Devoniana  to  rest  for  the  winter  with 
Odontoglossum  crispum.  G.  Devoniana,  I  know, 
comes  from  the  Rio  Negro  region,  for  when  I 
was  with  the  Me.ssrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  we 
received  some  few  plants  whenever  we  had  C. 
superba  and  C.  Eldorado  sent  home  from  that 
district.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong 
in  saying  the  temperature  was  too  low  for  it, 
and  this  coupled  with  the  dampness  has  caused 
the  eyes  to  rot,  so  I  fear  that  not  only  will  the 
plant  be  flowerless  this  season,  but  that  it  will 
die.  For  soil,  a  mixture  of  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  good  brown  peat  fibre  should  be  used. 
I  have  found,  too,  that  the  use  of  a  few  medium 
sized  pieces  of  sandstone  in  the  soil  was  attended 
with  excellent  results.  The  plants  require  to 
be  shaded  when  the  sun  is  shining  strongly. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  kinds  : — 

G.  Devoniana.  —  This,  the  largest  flowered 
and  the  most  beautiful  species  known,  was  first 
found  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  remained 
scarce  for  some  years,  and  indeed  at  the  present 
time  it  is  still  rare.  When  in  flower  there  is  no 
more  beautiful  plant,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  live 
long  in  cultivation,  yet  from  its  free  growth  I 
cannot  see  why  any  difficulty  should  arise 
with  it,  unless  it  is  wintered  too  cool  and 
too  wet.  The  plants  I  received  at  Tooting  were 
some  of  them  growing  upon  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  some  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  collected 
upon  the  ground.  These  latter  had  been  growing 
amongst  leaf-mould  and  other  rich  vegetable 
refuse,  having  stems  some  3  feet  and  4  feet  or 
more  in  length.  I  noticed,  however,  that  these 
long  growths  had  not  bloomed  so  freely  as  those 
of  the  plants  grown  upon  the  branches  of  trees  ; 
in  fact  I  never  flowered  one  of  them  in  the  nursery, 
but  I  did  those  upon  the  tree  stems.  The  growths 
that  flowered  most  freely  were  about  2  feet  in 
length.  Each  bloom  is  funnel-shaped  and  several 
inches  across.  Sometimes  only  three  flowers 
are  produced  together,  but  upon  some  occasions 
seven  flowers  were  producei  upon  one  spike  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  nearly  equal,  and  they  vary 
much  in  colour,  some  being  of  a  light  greenish 
brown,  and  others  of  a  purplish  brown,  sometimes 
with  a  marginal  border  of  green,  others  without, 


the  helmet-shaped  li^j  being  white,  having  the 
front  portion  flushed  with  bright  deep  rose  and 
streaked  with  purple.  It  blooms  about  July,  and 
the  flowers  last  for  some  time  ia  good  condition. 

G.  Baueri  is  a  much  smaller  growing  plant,  and 
the  flowers  as  well  as  being  smaller  are  also  far 
less  beautiful.  The  stems  grow  from  1  foot  to  18 
inches  in  length,  an  1  from  the  apex  springs  the 
many-fl)wered  raceme,  which  is  drooping.  Each 
bloom  measures  nearly  2  laches  across  ;  sepals  and 
petals  yellowish  brown  ;  the  lip  is  also  yellow  in 
the  throat,  but  in  the  front  pale  yellow,  streaked 
with  purple.     These  flowers  vary  much  in  colour. 

G.  Batemani.— This  is  a  more  beautiful  plant 
than  the  above,  and  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every 
garden.  It  has  short  conical  pseudo-bulbs,  but 
the  spike  is  somewhat  lax-flowered,  the  sepals  and 
petals  yellowish  tinged  with  green,  lip  large, 
throat  yellow,  the  front  lobe  deep  rosy  purple, 
with  narrow  marginal  border  of  white. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  several  other 
species,  which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared 
in  cultivation,  such  as  G.  Harveyana,  G. 
dives,  G.  nivalis,  (1.  cristata,  and  others,  but 
the  three  kinds  named  above  I  have  grown 
largely.  William  Hugh  Gower. 


Cattleyas  at  Cheam  Park.— On  the  first  of 
the  month  I  visited  this  place.  The  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums,  Lielias  and  Cypri- 
pediums,  arranged  above  and  amongst  Ferns  and 
fine-foliaged  plants,  had  a  most  charming  effect. 
Among  the  Cattleyas  I  noted  C.  Mended  in  various 
forms  and  many  superb  varieties,  some  with 
flowers  nearly  8  inches  across,  having  pure  white 
sepals  and  petals  and  a  rich  deep  magenta  lip, 
beautifully  frilled ;  others  with  sepals  and  petals 
light  pink  and  beautifully  frilled  lips,  which 
vary  in  the  intensity  of  the  markings  of  the 
front  lobe.  C.  Mossia;  was  also  to  be  seen  in  va- 
riety, some  of  the  forms  being  excellent  both  in 
size  and  colour.  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  with  its 
rich  rosy  purple  lip,  which  it  appears  can  only  be 
produced  by  hand-painting,  and  the  soft,  satiny, 
rose-coloured  flowers  of  C.  Skinneri  were  also 
noticeable.  These  were  again  set  off  by  a  well- 
flowered  specimen  of  L^lia  puipurata  with  a  large 
very  dark  lip,  and  another  equally  well-flowered 
plant  of  a  lighter  variety,  and  a  very  fair  variety 
of  Lajlia  elegans.  The  show  of  Cattleyas  and 
Lai-lias  will  be  magnificent  for  a  long  time.  To- 
gether with  these  plants  were  Odontoglos=um 
citrosmum,  with  its  sweet  -  scented  blossoms, 
Dendrobium  chrysotoxum  and  the  raarvellonsly 
beautiful  D.  thyrsifiorum,  making  in  all  one  of  the 
most  effective  displays  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
— W.  H.  Gower. 

Orchids  from  Rawtenstall.  — Some  fine 
fiowers  come  to  hand  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Law-Scho- 
field.  Amongst  t  ;em  is  a  flower  of  Dendrobium 
Dalhousianum  having  a  double  lip,  the  sepals  and 
petals  all  in  duplicate,  saving  one  of  the  lateral 
sepals.  I  do  not  think  this  any  improvement  upon 
the  normal  form  of  this  fine  species,  and  I  am  told 
the  plants  of  this  variety  have  flowered  very  freely 
this  season.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  this  double- 
flowered  form  is  permanent.  There  is  also  a  flower 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  of  a  very  good  type, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  call  for  any  special  com- 
ment. Miltonia  vexillaria,  a  white  or  whitish 
flower,  which,  however,  I  cannot  identify,  as  it 
was  too  shrivelled  upon  arrival,  and  a  very  nice 
form  of  Odontoglossum  polyxanthum  were  also 
included.  This  last  plant  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
coming  to  the  front. — W.  H.  GoWER. 

Vanda  Parishi  Marriottiana.— "  Orchis  " 
sends  me  a  very  nicely  coloured  flower  ot  this 
variety.  He  says  his  plant  is  bearing  a  spike  with 
seven  flowers.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  Burmese 
Orchid,  being  dwarf  in  habit,  and  producing  large 
and  thick  fleshy  leaves.  The  flowers  of  the  typical 
plant  are  greenish  yellow  profusely  spotted  with 
brown,  the  small  lip  being  of  a  violet-purple  hue. 
In  the  form  now  before  me  the  whole  flower  is  of 
a  bright  and  rich  brownish  magenta,  the  lip  violet- 


magenta.  This  flower  isq-i'.e  destitute  of  perfum^, 
whilst  those  of  the  type  are  highly  fragrant.  This 
plant  requires  the  warmest  temperature,  and  it  will 
not  winter  with  Vandas  of  the  tricolor  section  ;  in- 
deed, it  thrives  best  when  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Phalsenopsis. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum. — "  B.  J.  B." 

sends  me  a  magnificent  form  of  this  species,  the 
flowers  being  large  and  very  highly  coloured, 
dorsal  sepal  very  broad,  wholly  white,  having  nu- 
merous dark  purple  veins  along  it,  and  a  tinge  of 
bright  claret  colour  running  across  it  about  halt 
way  up.  The  lip  also  is  large  and  of  a  brownish 
purple,  the  lower  part  yellowish,  but  the  petals 
appear  to  be  normal  in  colour.  '■  B.  J.  B."  should 
increase  this  fine  form. — W.  H.  G. 

Pliaiu8  Walliclii  var.  Manni.— In  that  use- 
ful section  of  Phaius  to  which  P.  grandifolius,  P. 
Wallichi,  &c ,  belong  the  variety  here  named  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable,  its  flowers  being 
both  larger  and  handsomer  than  those  of  any 
other  form.  It  was  introduced  to  Kew  about  si.x 
years  ago,  and  was  at  first  given  specific  rank, 
being  named  after  Mr.  Gustav  Mann,  who  was  the 
first  to  find  it  in  Assam.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7023.  Unfortunately,  it 
has  remained  up  to  the  present  very  rare.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  a  stout  erect  scape  2  feet  or 
more  in  height,  each  one  being  5  inches  or  6  inches 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich  reddish 
somewhat  tawny  brown  colour,  being  lanceolate  and 
pointed.  The  lip,  which,  as  in  P.  grandifolius,  is 
curled  round  the  column  and  thereby  made  to 
assume  a  tubular  shape,  is  yellow  at  the  base,  the 
upper  half  changing  to  red,  the  reflexed  apex 
white,  stained  with  rose  and  traversed  by  yellow 
lines.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  stove  or  inter- 
mediate house  when  growing,  but  kept  drier  and 
cooler  duiing  winter. — B. 

Odontoglossum  crispum.  —  A  magnilicent 
form  ot  tliis  plant  comes  to  hand  from  M.  Linden, 
of  Brussels,  reminding  one  much  of  the  variety 
known  as  Veitchianum  now  in  the  possession  of 
Baron  Schrceder.  It  is,  however,  better  than  that 
form  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  broad  and  full,  the 
latter  prettily  waved  at  the  edges  ;  the  ground  col- 
our is  white,  but  very  little  of  this  is  to  be  seen, 
being  heavily  blotched  and  spotted  with  brownish 
crimson,  outside  of  which  comes  a  .shade  of  rosy 
purple.  The  large  lip  is  flat  and  pure  white,  boldly 
spotted  and  blotched  with  crimson,  the  disc  rich 
yellow.  It  is  by  far  the  grandest  variety  of  this 
species  that  has  come  under  my  notice. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  ampliatum.  —  Some  remarkably 
fine  specimens  of  this  New  World  Orchid  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  collections  near  London,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  which  Orchid  lovers  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans.  The  species 
is  widely  spread  over  tropical  central  America,  and 
reaches  across  also  to  the  West  Indies.  According 
to  Messrs.  Veitch  it  first  flowered  in  this  country 
in  1835,  having  been  discovered  three  }'ears  pre- 
viously by  Cuming  in  Costa  Rica.  The  recently 
imported  pieces  have  large  wrinkled  pseudo-bulbs, 
3  inches  lo  4  inches  high  and  as  much  across, 
being  green,  spotted  with  purple-brown.  The  leaves, 
which  are  in  pairs  on  the  pseudo-bulbs,  are  re- 
markable for  their  large  size  and  leathery  texture  ; 
they  are  narrow,  oblong,  and  in  some  cases  about 
15  inches  in  length.  The  flower  spikes  are  a 
yard  long  and  branched,  with  numerous  flowers  at 
the  upper  part.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  bloom  is  the  large  spreading  lip,  which  is  of 
a  clear  canary-yellow  and  measures  over  an  inch 
across.  The  petals  are  of  the  same  colour,  but  only 
one-sixth  the  size,  whilst  the  sepals  are  smaller  still, 
being  ladle-shaped,  pale  yellow,  spotted  with 
chestnut-brown.  The  species  is  not  found  at  high 
elevations,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
regions  of  which  it  is  a  native,  requires  purely 
tropical  treatment  under  cultivation. — B. 

Lselia  purpurata  Russelliana  comes  to  me 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Handley's  collection  at  Bath. 
This,  Mr.  Kerslake,  the  gardener,  tells  me  was 
named  Lfelia  pallida  rosea.  If  he  looks  in  Wil- 
liams' "  Orchid   Album,"  t.  269,  he  will  find  the 
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same  plant  under  the  above  recognised  name,  sav- 
ing that  in  the  figure  the  throat  is  pale  citron-yel- 
low, and  in  the  flower  before  me  it  is  white.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  variety,  measuring  upwards  of  7 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  pure 
white,  the  lip  large  and  spreading.  The  front  lobe 
is  pure  rosy  lilac,  veined  with  a  somewhat  deeper 
colour.  Mr.  Kerslake  tells  me  it  came  to  them  in 
a  mass  of  LaeUa  purpurata,  from  which  he  has 
separated  it.  This  plant  used  to  be  grown  in  Mr. 
Tautz's  collection  when  he  resided  at  Shepherd's 
Bush.  I  have  also  seen  this  variety  in  large  num- 
bers and  flowering  in  great  profusion  at  Rosefield, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Di  B.  Crawshay  at  Sevenoaks. 
— G. 

Cypripedium  superbiens.— "  B.  J.  B."  sends 
what  he  considers  a  good  variety  of  this,  but 
1  cinnot  see  much  diference  in  any  of  the  plants 


Denny.  The  Gardons,  Down  House,  Blaudford.  The 
flowers  now  before  nie  have  a  blotch  of  rose  at  the 
base  of  the  lip,  hut  it  does  not  come  far  enough  up  the 
throat  to  make  it  the  variety  oculata,  which  is,  I  think, 
very  rare. — G. 

Dendrobium  eheltenhamense.— Respecting 
this  plant.  Mr.  Cypher  says  that  it  was  raised  by  him- 
self between  D.  I'uteolum  and  D.  aureum,  the  growth 
being  exactly  intermediate.  The  blooms  last  as  long 
as  do  those  of  D.  luteolum.  Upon  this  species  it  is  a 
verv  decided  improvement  both  in  size  and  colour. 
— W. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  alba.— G.  Salmon  sends  a 
beautifully  formed  flower  of  this  plant  for  an  opinion. 
It  is  not  the  largest-flowered  form  I  have  seen  of 
it,  for  I  measured  blooms  upon  one  occasion  quite 
8  inches  across.  Those  flowers,  however,  were  very 
narrow  in  the  sepals.  In  the  bloom  now  before  me. 
although  it  measures  only  0  inches  across,  the  sejmls 


'inca  rosea. 


of  this  kind  which  are  in  our  gardens.  The  dif- 
ference seen  at  any  time  I  think  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  manner  in  which  the  plants  have  been 
grown.  The  credit  of  introducing  this  is  due  to 
Messrs.  Rollisson.  of  Tooting,  and  the  nest  time  it 
was  received  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from  Lobb,  and  from 
these  two  plants  the  whole  stock  in  Europe  would 
appear  to  have  sprung;  the  plant  used  to  be  best 
known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of  C.  Veitchianum. 
It  is  a  showy  flower,  the  dorsal  sepals  being  large, 
white,  streaked  with  green,  the  petals  of  the  same 
colour  thickly  spotted  with  blackish  purple  and 
margined  with  dark  hairs,  the  lip  large,  brownish 
purple.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  plant  is  a 
natural  hybrid,  but  what  the  parents  are  I  am 
unable  to  say.  It  requires  the  warmest  house  to 
do  it  well.— W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  Skinneri  alba.— Flowers  of  a  good 
variety  of  this  charming  plant  come  to  hand  from  Mr. 


are  very  broad  and  of  the  purest  white  ;  lip  small  and 
of  a  soft  primrose-yellow,  which,  I  think,  is  unusual. 

— H. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Stevens!  (Q.  B.). 
— The  flowers  sent  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  plant 
figured  under  the  above  name.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  large,  the  latter  being  toothed  and  undulated, 
white,  profusely  spotted  with  cinnamon.  The  lip  is  of 
the  same  colour,  with  the  addition  of  a  yellow  disc. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  form. — W. 

Cattleya  Mendeli.— A  fine  flower  of  a  superb 
variety  of  this  plant  comes  from  Mr.  Kerslake,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Rev.  E.  HanJley's  fine  collection  at 
I  Bath.  It  measures  nearly  8  inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals  pure  white,  the  latter  very  broad,  undu- 
lated and  toothed  at  the  margin.  The  front  lobe  is  of 
a  rich  rosy  magenta,  and  down  this  runs  a  stripe  of 
pure  white,  but  it  is  not  quite  central,  and  this  de- 
tracts from  the  effect.  If  it  were  quite  central  it 
would  be  very  attractive.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  a 
flower  another  year  to  see  if  the  stripe  is  more  central. 
— W.  H.  G. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


THE  VINCAS. 

This  i.s  not  by  any  means  a  large  class 
of  plants  (as  it  pertains  to  the  stove  spe- 
cies), but  the  three  varieties  that  have  been 
under  cultivation  from  time  to  time  here  and 
there  amongst  hothouse  plants  are  each  really 
beautiful  and  well  deserving  of  more  extended 
notice  than  they  receive.  They  escape  atten- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  do  not  commend  them- 
selves, from  the  simple  reason  that  more  often 
than  not  they  are  badly  managed  during  growth, 
whilst  they  are  not  the  easiest  of  plants  to  keep 
safely  through  the  winter  season.  I  have  seen 
plants  of  these  Vincas  trained  upon  trellises,  a 
mode  of  culture  that  is  simply  ridiculous  and 
out  of  all  character  with  their  requirements. 
The  growths  in  such  cases  are  tied  in  at  inter- 
vals, and  but  rarely  are  the  shoots  increased  in 
numbers,  whilst  the  flowers  upon  these  long 
shoots  are  never  so  fine  as  they  ehould  be.  It 
is  no  trouble  whatever  to  flower  the  plants 
continuously  through  the  summer.  Then  hav- 
ing done  good  service  in  this  way,  towards  the 
autumn  the  shoots  with  flowers  upon  them  can 
be  cut  for  other  uses,  and  thus  prove  of  good 
service.  The  most  useful  perhaps  of  the  three 
varieties  under  cultivation  is  V.  alba  oculata  ;  its 
pure  white  flowers,  each  with  a  bright  rosy 
eye,  are  very  showy  and  attractive,  and  freely 
produced  under  good  cultixation.  Each  flower 
will  be  as  large  as  a  half-crown  in  the  usual 
way,  but  with  special  attention  I  have  had  them 
as  large  as  a  crown-piece  with  two  and  three 
upon  each  shoot  at  the  same  time.  V.  alba  is 
a  pure  white  variety,  with  the  faintest  trace  of 
pale  yellowish  green  frequently  seen  in  the  eye ; 
the  foliage  is  also  of  a  paler  shade  than  in  either 
of  the  other  two  kinds,  whilst  the  growth  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  so  vigorous.  This  is  quite  in 
contrast  with  some  flowering  plants  in  this  re- 
spect ;  the  white  Lapageria,  for  instance,  is 
frequently  a  more  vigorous  grower  than  the  red 
variety.  V.  rosea  has  pale  rose-coloured  flowers 
with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour  at  the 
eye  ;  this  is  as  vigorous  a  grower  as  V.  alba 
oculata,  with  darker  and  somewhat  more  hir- 
sute foliage.  Each  of  these  varieties  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation,  being  quite  distinct  one 
from  the  other.  Those  who  have  light  houses 
at  their  disposal  with  plenty  of  room  therein  may 
do  far  worse  than  grow  these  free-flower- 
ing plants.  In  the  winter  season  they  require 
but  little  room,  for  by  serai-pruning  late  in 
the  autumn  a  considerable  reduction  can  be 
made  in  this  direction.  As  exhibition  plants 
they  are  designated  by  some  judges  as  soft- 
wooded  and  easily  grown  subjects.  In  some 
respects  this  may  be  true,  but  as  compared  even 
with  AUamandas,  they  take  quite  as  much  skill 
and  attention  to  grow  them  well. 
Cultural  Notes. 

Propagation  is  easily  efiected  either  by  seeds 
or  cuttings  ;  the  former  are  catalogued  in  at 
least  two  varieties.  The  present  is  about  the 
best  time  for  striking  cuttings  or  for  purchasing 
young  plants  to  grow  on.  It  is  always  advis- 
able to  have  a  few  young  plants  on  hand,  as  the 
old  ones  have  a  disposition  to  die  ofl"  after  a  few- 
years'  active  growth.  This  failing,  however,  is 
quite  immaterial  when  the  younger  plants  can 
be  so  readily  grown  on  to  supply  their  place. 
My  plan  has  been  to  prune  back  into  the  hard 
wood  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  when  deal- 
ing with  good-sized  plants  of  the  show  or  fancy 
Pelargoniums.  In  this  way  a  good  foundation 
can  be  laid  for  a  bushy  plant  ;  those  grown  upon 
trellises  I  should  imagine  are  never  so  treated 
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As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  3  inches  or  4 
inches  in  length,  pinching  should  commence, 
taking  all  the  stronger  ones  first.  This  will 
increase  the  vigour  of  the  weaker  ones,  which 
in  their  turn  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
process.  This  stopping  of  the  shoots  should  be 
persisted  in  until  a  good  bushy  plant  is  the 
result,  and  it  may  be  done  after  eacli  shoot  has 
made  two  pairs  of  leaves.  After  a  few  weeks 
of  this  treatment  it  will  be  surprising  what 
good  results  will  have  been  obtained.  Non-atten- 
tion to  it  and  only  a  few  shoots  will  push  away, 
with  the  result  that  the  plants  are  considered 
of  bad  habit.  I  believe  more  Vincas  have  been 
'discarded  from  this  cause  than  any  other. 
The  last  stopping  .should  be  done  all  at  once, 
and  in  six  weeks'  time  the  first  flowers  will 
be  opening.  During  the  growth  one  additional 
shift,  if  not  two,  should  be  given.  The  first 
one  will  be  by  considerably  reducing  the 
old  ball  in  the  same  way  as  Pelargo- 
niums are  treated  in  the  autumn.  The 
soil  best  suited  to  these  Vincas  is  light 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  the  latter  being  worked 
through  a  sieve  ;  some  manure  from  a  spent 
Mushroom  bed  would  be  an  assistance  in  after 
shifts,  sand  in  any  case  being  used  freely.  The 
potting  need  not  be  done  so  firmly  as  in  the 
case  of  permanent  shifts.  As  the  plants  get 
into  free  growth  with  good  root-action,  they 
will  take  water  very  freely.  In  this  respect  also 
mistakes  are  made,  and  they  can  be  proved  to 
anyone's  satisfaction  by  treating  one  plant  to 
a  dry  course  and  another  to  the  opposite. 
That  under  the  latter  will  develop  large  and 
bold  flowers,  which  are  retained  much  longer, 
whilst  the  former  will  have  small  flowers 
that  drop  much  sooner.  When  the  plants 
are  in  bloom,  close  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  removal  of  fading  blossoms.  Dur- 
ing the  flowering  period  liquid  manure  may  be 
given  at  each  other  watering.  As  soon  as  the 
blooming  season  is  over,  the  plants  should  be 
kept  fairly  dry  until  starting  time  comes  round 
again.     Insects  rarely  give  any  trouble. 

Gkower. 


The  Hypoxis  are  an  interesting  class  of  plants. 
They  make  the  Cape  house  at  Kew  bright  with 
their  yellow  flowers,  and  two  kinds  are  in  bloom  at 
present,  H.  obtusa  and  H.  stellata  lutea.  One  does 
not  often  find  this  class  of  plant*  grown  in  English 
gardens,  but  there  is  much  beauty  in  the  distinct, 
handsome  flowers.  They  belong  to  the  Amaryl- 
lidejB  order,  and  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  H.  obtusa  was  introduced 
as  far  back  as  181G  from  the  Cape  and  bears  rich 
yellow  flowers,  several  together  on  the  same  stem, 
the  stamens  orange.  The  leaves  are  green  and 
edged  with  shon  hairs,  which  give  to  them  a  cha- 
racteristic appearance.  H.  stellata  was  first  intro- 
duced from  the  Cape  in  1752,  and  the  variety  lutea, 
as  the  name  suggests,  has  yellow  flowers,  the  seg- 
ments narrow,  and  the  leaves  slender  and  quite 
Grass-like  in  character.  It  is  a  decidedly  pleasing 
plant,  quite  distinct  and  well  worth  growing  for 
the  greenhouse.  The  culture  of  the  Hypoxis  is 
very_  similar  to  that  of  the  Amaryllids.  They 
require  to  be  kept  dry  when  at  rest,  but  during  the 
growing  season  the  soil  should  be  maintained  in  a 
moderately  moist  condition. 

Spireea  astilboides.— For  flowering  in  pots  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  being  brought  on  by  steady 
forcing,  this  variety  is  very  useful.  Having  tried 
it  myself  tor  earlier  forcing  at  the  outset  of  the 
season,  I  found  there  was  a  tendency  towards 
elongated  growth  both  in  foliage  and  flowerino- 
spikes,  and  taken  altogether  it  did  not  com" 
mend  itself  then,  but  about  now,  with  less  need  of 
artificial  heat  to  excite  growth,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
plant  of  the  highest  order.  Good  strong  clumps 
will  throw  up  numbers  of  spikes  ;  these  when  fully 
developed  are  nearly  or  quite  a  foot  in  length. 


Like  others  of  this  section,  it  is  a  moisture-loving 
plant  and  should  have  liberal  treatment.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  flowers  well  in  the  herbaceous 
border  every  year,  thriving  better  in  a  light,  moist 
soil  than  in  a  heavy  retentive  one.  I  have  had  it 
outside  for  some  years  in  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
dition. This  Spiro3^  was  exhibited  in  very  fine 
condition  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  and  Sons  at  the  last 
Regent's  Park  show  ;  being  set  up  in  large  masses 
a  fine  display  was  made.  The  plants  were  well 
clothed  with  foliage,  the  flower-spikes  unusually 
vigorous,  and  the  colour  of  snowy  whiteness. 
It  is  quite  a  change  from  the  old  Japanese 
variety  (S.  japonica),  and  should  receive  more  at- 
tention than  it  hitherto  has  done.  It  has  taken 
some  years  to  grow  into  favour,  but  its  culture  is 
not  likely  to  recede,  as  it  is  shown  finer  and  finer 
every  year. — H. 

A  rare  Amorphophallus  in  flower  now  at 
Kew  for  the  first  time  is  A.  oncophyllus.  A  splen- 
did collection  of  such  plants  is  to  be  seen  at  Kew, 
and  many  of  them  are  beautiful,  although  not  a 
few  are  of  botanical  interest  only.  This  is  attrac- 
tive, but  its  evil  smell  is  certainly  not  in  favour  of 
its  general  cultivation  in  stoves,  the  plant  when  in 
bloom  exhaling  an  odour  like  guano,  pervading 
the  whole  house.  The  spathe  is  richly  marked.  It 
is  blotched  handsomely  with  chocolate,  and  the 
spadix  is  creamy  white  with  just  a  suspicion  of 
pink  in  it,  standing  up  boldly  from  the  encircling 
spadix.  The  stem  is  finely  variegated  also.  It  it 
were  not  for  its  unpleasant  odour,  this  species 
would  be  worth  growing  for  the  fine  markings  on 
spathe  and  stem. 

Spiraea   confusa Although    this   species  of 

the  shrubby  section  is  fairly  well  known,  it  does 
not  receive  that  recognition  it  should  do  as  an 
early  flowering  plant  in  pots.  From  the  beginning 
of  March  onwards  throughout  April  it  may  be 
easily  flowered,  but  it  should  not  be  brought  on 
in  too  much  heat.  The  treatment  that  is  accorded 
to  pot  Roses  in  forcing  them  will  just  about  suit 
this  .Spirfea.  Its  pure  white  flTwer--,  nrcd  iced  in 
Verbena-like  trusses  after  a  short  spring  growth 
upon  well-ripened  wood  of  the  previous  year,  are 
so  freely  developed  as  to  make  it  a  very  attractive 
plant.  It  is  a  fitting  companion  to  the  good  old 
Deutzia  gracilis,  totally  distinct  from  it,  but  as 
easily  managed  in  every  respect,  thriving  well 
under  similar  conditions.  It  is  effective  either  as 
small  dwarf  bushes  or  as  taller  ones.  Some  ad- 
mirable examples  in  baskets  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons  in  their  group  at  the  recent  bo- 
tanic show,  Regent's  Park.  These  were  dwarf 
plants  and  freely  flowered. — H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Epiphyllum  Gaertneri  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  Epiphjllums.  The  flowers  are  brilliant 
orange-Gcarlet  in  colour,  the  segments  pointed,  and 
borne  with  great  freedom.  It  is  quite  one  of  the 
best  of  its  class,  but  not  so  rich  in  colour  as  E. 
Makoyanum,  of  which  a  note  was  made  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Garden. 

Gompliia  olivaeformis.— Jessie  sends  me  a 
fine  truss  of  this  species  for  a  name,  saying  it  is 
from  a  shrubby  plant  with  good-sized  leathery 
dark  green  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  very  attrac- 
tive. This  is  an  old  plant  which  is  now  becoming 
popular.  The  present  species  seems  to  be  a  native 
of  Brazil,  and  the  entire  genus  is  South  American. 
All  have  yellow  flowers.  It  should  be  potted  in 
fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould  made  sandy,  and  be 
well  drained.— 'W.  H.  G. 

Oxalises  are  not  popular  plants,  but  they  are 
delightful  in  the  greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  not  more 
grown  in  poti.  Several  forms  may  be  seen  in  bloom 
in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  O.  floribunda  being  the 
brightest,  this  having  a  profusion  of  rose-coloured 
flowers.  A  variety  of  it  named  pallida  is  much 
paler  in  colour,  whilst  a  form  named  carnosa  has 
yellow  flowers.  One  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
Oxalises  is  0.  Bowiei,  which  has  large  crimson 


flowers  and  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Gooi 
Hope  in  1823. 

Schlumbergeria  Lindeni  (//.  Fischer).— iha 
leaf  yon  send  is  undoubtedly  that  of  this ;  it 
differs  from  Massangea  Lindeni  in  the  markings 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  being  closely  set 
and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  the  upper  side 
being  marked  with  very  light  green,  whilst  in  the 
other  plant  the  markings  are  much  wider  apart, 
and  they  are  of  a  blackish  hue.  You  will  fin  I 
your  plant  produce  inconspicuous  white  flowers. 
I  am  quite  aware  some  authors  make  them  synony- 
mous, but  as  growing  plants  they  appear  to  be 
quite  distinct.— W.  H.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


PREVENTION  OF  POTATO  DISEASE. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — The  experiments  which  have  been 
made  for  the  prevention  of  the  Potato  disease 
in  this  country  have  given  ample  proof  that  by 
the  application  of  sulphate  of  copper  the  dis- 
ease, if  not  entirely  stopped,  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  diminished,  and  the  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  Irish  Land  Commis.sion  Agricul- 
tural Department  (as  reported  in  your  lait 
is.sue)  go  further  to  prove  the  success  of  tho'O 
trials.  That  sulphate  of  copper,  when  properly 
prepared  and  judiciously  applied,  will  destroy 
all  cryptogamic  diseases  on  trees,  plants,  an  1 
vegetables  has  been  conclusively  proved.  The 
experiments  and  modes  of  application  hitherto 
adopted  in  this  country  have  been  carried  out 
entirely  after  the  receipt  of  the  Bouillie  Bordo- 
laise  mixture,  viz.,  two-thirds  sulphate  of  cop- 
per and  one-third  lime,  with  water,  but  there 
are  other  methods  by  which  the  copper  is  i)re- 
pared  and  can  be  applied,  in  the  form  of  ex- 
tremely fine  powder,  and  in  this  manner  be- 
comes equally  soluble,  less  dangerous,  and 
more  easily  and  efl'eotually  distributed  than  in 
the  liquid  state. 

This  preparation  is  being  extensively  used  in 
the  south  of  France  for  the  oidium  on  the  Vine, 
and  in  other  countries  as  a  remedy  against  the 
disease  of  the  Potato,  Tomato,  Beetroot,  as 
well  as  for  the  mould  in  the  Hop. 

This  specific  is  known  as  "  sulfosteatite  cu- 
prique,"  a  most  efl'ectual  remedy  against  mil- 
dew, rot,  and  other  cryptogamic  diseases. 

In  a  pamphlet  written  on  the  manufacture  of 
this  powder,  it  is  stated  that  the  results  have 
been  so  satisfactory,  that  Professor  Millardet,  of 
the  Academy  of  Bordeaux,  inventor  of  the 
Bouillie  Bordelaise,  stated  at  his  lecture  given 
at  Beziers  that  the  sulfosteatite  gives  results 
which  the  ' '  Bouillie  "  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
produce,  such  as  the  protection  of  the  Grapes 
and  absolute  preservation  from  rot.  He  there- 
fore strongly  recommends  it  for  the  treatment 
of  plants  with  tufted  leaves,  testifying  that 
the  sulfosteatite  preserves  plants  and  fruits 
from  mildew,  and  that  one  can  never  obtain 
this  result  with  any  liquid  treatment  whatever. 
When  blown  by  means  of  a  bellows,  the  sul- 
fosteatite forms  a  moving  cloud  and  imme- 
diately attaches  itself  to  the  objects,  and  no 
spores,  whether  of  mildew  or  black  rot,  can 
escape  if  the  application  is  made  during  calm 
and  damp  weather,  so  as  to  allow  the  powder 
to  adhere  to  the  foliage.  Sulfosteatite  contains 
about  10  per  cent,  pure  sulphate  of  copper  and 
90  per  cent,  of  pure  silicate  of  magnesia,  manu- 
factured into  extremely  fine  powder,  and  is  per- 
fectly harmless  to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
I  would  advise  those  who  have  not  tried  this 
form  of  applying  sulphate  of  copper  as  a  pre- 
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ventive  against  the  Potato  and  Tomato  disease 
and  mildew  on  Vines,  Eoses,  fruit  trees,  as  well 
as  mould  in  the  Hop,  to  give  the  sulfosteatite  a 
trial.  John  Cranston. 

King's  Ace,  Hereford. 


EARLY  CABBAGE. 

Never  was  early  Cabbage   more  welcome  than 
now.     la  the  varieties  of  early  Cabbage  we  have 
made  considerable  progress,  and  this  without  loss 
of  flavour,  though  the  size  is  diminished.     This  is 
a  gain  to  the  private  grower,  as  I  consider  a  small 
Cabbage  much   nicer   for  the  table  than  a  huge 
coarse  one.     I  have  a  row  of  several  of  the  old  va- 
rieties on  a  plot  of  land,  adjoining  which  is  a  good 
breadth  of  tbe  one  we  rely  upon  for  early  use,  so  I 
have  been  able  to  test  their  merits.     This  has  been 
a  good  season  for  testing  the  merits  of  Cabbage  as 
far  as  bolting  is  concerneds.     Sjme   of    the  old 
large  varieties  have  run  badly,  for  out  of,  say,  100 
plants  of  that  well-known  kind,  the  Nonpareil,  90 
per  cent,  have  bolted.     I  always  advise  early  sow- 
ing, as  a  good  breadth  of  Cabbage  to  follow  the 
winter  green  vegetables  is  more  serviceable  than 
later.     There  is  considerable  gain  in  making  two 
sowings  ;  one  can  afford  to  lose  a  few  from  running 
if  Cabbages  can  be  cut  a  month  earlier  than  would 
be  the  case  if  sown  later.     I  have  seen  Cabbages 
sown  so  late  in  August  that  it  was  impossible  the 
plants  could  stand  the  winter.     Some  people  may 
say  that  early  sowing  is  conducive  to  bolting.     It 
certainly  is  with  some  varieties  ;  hence  the  neces 
sity  of  selecting  a  reliable    kind.     From   several 
years'    e.xperience   I   have    found    none   equal   to 
EUam's  Dwarf  Early  Spring.     This  season  out  of 
many  rows  I  have  not  had  a  single  plant  bolt. 
These  were  sawn  the  third  week  in  July;  others 
sown  at  the  same  date  are  more  or  less  bad  as  re- 
gards running,  and, as  statedabove,  these  comprised 
several  well-known  kinds  good  for  succession,  but 
not  to  be  compared  with  EUam's  for  earliness  and 
freedom  of  growth.     EUam's  also   possesses    an- 
other good  quality — hardiness,  a  great   point   in 
winter  Cabbage,  as  out  of  many  hundreds  there 
is  scarcely  a  gap  in  the  rows.     I  attribute  this 
hardiness  to  its  dwarf  compact  habit,  as  if  well 
moulded  up  in   the  early   winter  there   is  but  a 
small   portion   of  the   plant    exposed,  the    erect 
growth  throwing  off  excessive  moisture.     It  may 
be  thouglit  any  variety  may  he  so  treated,  but  the 
growth  differs.     Many  kinds    have    a    spreading 
habit  and  longer  stem,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
exposed.     By  sowing  as  advised  and  planting  as 
soon  as  ready  on  deejily  cultivated  ground,  there 
need  be  little  anxiety  as  to  this  variety  turning  in 
when  required.     I  have  for  the  past  three  years 
kept  a  record  of  date  of  cutting.    Three  seasons 
ago  I  cut  tbe   third  week  in  April,  last  season  the 
last  week,   and  this   year  the  second  week,  thus 
showing  its  good  qualities  for  earliness  and  hardi- 
ness also.  The  seed  is  sown  from  July  15  to  20,  and 
there  is  little   fear   of    running.     I    like  to  make 
light  soil  firm  before    plaming,  this  encouraging 
a  sturdy  growth.     The  results  given  as  to  dates 
were  from  plants  in  open  quarters,  not  on  a  south 
border  or  protected  by  walls.     By   using  a  dwarf 
Cabbage,  such  as  EUam'r',  there  is  less  need   of 
large  quantities  of  manure,  as  these  small  kinds  do 
not  root  deeply  like  coarser  kinds,  and  are  a  shorter 
time  on  the  ground ;  there  is  much  gain  by  growing 
such  varieties,  as  they  may  be  planted  closely  and 
they  never  look  patchy.     A  succession  is  readily 
secured  by  sowing  in  three  weeks  after  the  first  sow- 
ing, and  to  succeed  these  a  pinch  of  seed  sown  in 
a  little  warmth  early  in  the  year  will  give  a  suc- 
cession of  Cabbage  as  long  as  it  is  required.     I 
woitld  also  point  out  the  advantage  of  sowing  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  getting  nice  tender  heads  in 
preference  to  allowing  the  old  stumps  to  remain 
after  cutting,  as  they  rob  the  ground  and  harbour 
grubs  and  caterpillars.  G.  Wythes. 


rows  of  Peas,  told  me  that  he  never  strung  them 
till  they  were  just  coming  through.  I  give  them  a 
good  dressing  of  soot,  said  be,  at  sowing  time  and 
wait  till  I  see  the  first  Pea  shoot  before  putting 
strings  to  them,  as  I  find  that  if  they  are  strung 
when  sown  the  sparrows  get  used  to  the  strings  by 
the  time  they  are  up.  There  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  much  reason  in  the  man's  method,  for  spar- 
rows quickly  get  used  to  any  kind  of  scare.— 
J.  C.  B. 

Cabbage  Lettuce  All  tbe  Year  Round.— 
New  varieties  are  often  commented  upon,  but  the 
above  old  kind  deserves  a  note  of  praise.  True,  it 
cannot  be  termed  a  forcing  variety,  although  it 
succeeds  grandly  when  grown  in  frames  through- 
out the  winter.  It  is  as  a  good  hardy  variety  for 
turning  in  early  in  the  open  air  that  it  is  so  valu- 
able. "Hardy  it  is  without  doubt,  and  I  have  been 
cutting  quite  full-hearted  Lettuce  in  quantity 
since  the  middle  of  April.  Hicks'  Hardy  White 
Cos  will  follow  it,  and  this  will  be  succeeded  by 
the  old  Bath  Cos.— A.  Y. 


Peas  and  birds. — Many  cottagers  are  good 
vegetable  growers,  and  one  may  sometimes  learn 
from  them.     One    man    who    certainly  has    fine 


LETTUCES   DURING  HOT  WEATHER. 
In  the  majority  of  e.stablishment3  good  Lettuce 
must  be  forthcoming  daily.     Whether  we  are 
likely  to  have  a  hot  and  dry  summer  remains 
to  be  .seen,  but  should  such  be  the  case  or  not, 
the  preparations   for  a   daily   supply  must  be 
proceeded    with.     In  many   gardens   the    Let- 
tuce   does    not    receive     that    consideration  it 
undoubtedly    should    do,    as    after    the     first 
■supply,    which    may   have   been   raised    under 
Mass  or  from  a  sowing  in  the  open  air,  there  is 
a  sudden  falling  off.     The  weather,   whatever 
this  may  be,  should  not  make  this  difference, 
as  during  the  hottest  weather  it  is  possible  to 
get  Lettuce  worthy  the  name.     True,  it  carinot 
be  expected  to  be  so  fine  as  when  grown  in  a 
cooler  season,  but  sutticiently  good  enough  for 
any  purpose.     The  Cabbage  Lettuce  suffers  the 
least  from  the  effects   of   drought,  but   in  the 
generality  of  seasons,  or  such  as  we  have  had 
since  the  .Jubilee  year,  a  good  selection  of  the 
Cos  will  succeed  equally  as  well.     As  to  which 
should   be   grown   is   a   matter  of    opinion,  as 
those  who  have  to  partake  of  them  are  the  best 
judges  on  this  point,  although,  as  I  have  pre- 
vioitsly  stated,  hkes  or  dislikes  must  be  waived 
in  favour  of  the  Cabbage  section  if  the  weather 
is  likely  to  be  dry  and  hot.     I  grow  a  part  of 
each.     Some   varieties,   again,  are  supposed  to 
be  better  than  others  through  remaining  longer 
before  running  to  seed,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
this  is  a  matter  of   culture,  this  having  more 
effect  upon  the  well-being  of  the  Lettuce  than 
mere  variety.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  amongst  Cabbage  Lettuce,  being 
more  fuller  hearted,  consequently  not  so  flabby 
in  texture.  When  well  grown  the  old  All  the  Year 
Round  is  a  capital  Lettuce.     Growing  on  poor 
soil  and  crowding  the  plants  up  together  either 
when  sown  in  beds  for  transplanting,  or  when 
sown  where  to  remain,  are  the  main  causes  of 
failure.     Whether  Lettuce  will  succeed  during 
the  summer  months  when  transplanted  will  de- 
pend upon  the  season,  as  with  the  soil  dry  and 
with  hot  sunshine  daily  for   weeks  together  no 
one  would  think  of  relying  upon  transplanted 
Lettuce.     Not   but    that    Lettuces    transplant 
much  better  during  the  summer  months  than 
they  generally  have  credit  for.     My  practice  is 
alwa  °s  to  have  relays  of  young  plants  on  hand, 
and  if  the  weather  is  suitable  for  transplanting 
I  do  it,  but  if  not,  they  are  thinned  out.     That 
.some  oenple   find   a  difhculty  in  transplanting 
Lettuce  during  the  summer  months  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  plants  are  raised  so  thickly. 
In  consequence  they  are  so  tender  that  they 
collapse  at  once. 


In  raising  plants  early  in  the  year  in  boxes 
under  glass,    it    will    be    noticed   how    nicely 
rooted   the   little    plants   are   when  they  hayj 
some  flaky  soil  to  root  into  either  through  th) 
addition  tf  leaf  soil  or  even  a  little  fresh  soil. 
It  is  the  same  with  plants   raised  in  the  open, 
at    least    those     required     for     transplanting. 
When  sown  to  come  to  maturity  where  they  are 
to  remain,  of  course  this  does  not  matter,  al- 
though in  this  case  even  the  preparation  for  the 
seed  must  be  thorough,  or  if  the  weather  should 
turn  out  very  dry,  the  seed  may  fail  to  germi- 
nate regularly,  especially  if  on  an  exposed  site. 
This  is  all  the  more  desirable  on  heavy  aoiU, 
where  there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  getting  suffi- 
cient mould   for   the   roots   to   ramify  quickly 
into   or   even  the   seeds  to  germinate  in.     The 
better  course  to  ensure  a  succession  is  to  make 
small    fortnightly   sowings   on    an    eastern   or 
western  aspect,  but  preferably  the  former,  as 
durincr  the  hottest  part    of  the   day   the   sec  I 
bed  would  be    shaded.     Not    that    this,   how- 
ever,    should    be     from    trees,     as     Lettuces 
never     succeed    well    when     planted     in     the 
shadow  of  either  trees  or  tall  buildings.     This 
is  by  far  the  best  course  to  pursue  during  wai  ra 
and  dry  seasons,  but  in  cool  and  moist  weather 
the   seeds  germinate  just  as  readily  if   in  the 
open.     The  seeds  should  be  sown  in   shallow- 
drills  drawn  a  foot  apart,  and  if  the  ground  is 
at  all  lumpy,  add  some  fresh   st)il  or  even  old 
potting  mould,  with  burnt  garden  refuse.   Over- 
night the  drills  should  be  watered,  the  seeds 
beint'  sown  early  the  following  morning.     In  all 
probability  there  will  be  sufficient  moisture  re- 
tained to  ensure  the  seeds  germinating  freely  ; 
but  if  not,  afford  a  slight  shade  by  throwing  a 
mat  over  the  bed,  having  previously  watered  it. 
This  will  be  much  better  than  constantly  water- 
in^  and  leaving  the  surface  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun      For  sowing  direct  into  the  open,  so  as  to 
remain  without  transplanting,  the  site  must  be 
in  a  free  working   and  highly  fertde  condition. 
Sow  very  thinly,  crowding  of  the  plants  being 
certainly  a  disadvantage.     Thin  early,  keeping 
the  hoe  well  at  work  being  a  great  aid  to  growth. 
The  best  Lettuces  I  haveare  certainly  those  grown 
alon<r  the  ridges  of    Celery  trenches,  the  soil 
bein"  well  fined  down  previous  to  either  sowing 
or  transplanting.     This  would,  no  doubt,  be  too 
dry  a  site  for  midsummer  crops  during  a  very 
dry  summer,   an  eastern  or  western  aspect  at 
these  times  being  the  better  position. 

In  transplanting  Lettuces  during  the  summer, 
the  bed  which  the  plants  are  to  be  drawn  from 
must  be  well  moistened  over-night,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  plants  being  lifted  with  all  available 
roots  These  must  not  be  drawn  roughly,  but 
be  gently  lifted,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  roots 
will  be  broken  off  Of  course,  showery  weather 
is  the  best  for  transplanting,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, this  kind  of  weather  does  not  always 
occur  at  the  time  the  plants  are  ready  for 
removal.  This  is  easily  obviated  by  drawing 
shallow  drills,  these  being  moistened  before 
planting,  a  watering  afterwards  fixing  the  plants 
in  the  soil.  If  there  are  not  many  plants  to 
be  set  out,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  cover  each 
plant  over  with  an  inverted  flower-pot  for  a  day 
or  two,  removing  them  at  night  so  that  the 
plants  can  derive  the  benefit  of  the  night  dews, 
replacing  them  in  the  morning.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary °o  water  the  little  plants  occasionaUy 
until  they  become  well  established. 

A.     lOUNG. 


Good  frame  Potatoes.— I  am  aware  that  any 
early  variety  may  be  classed  as  a  frame  Potato  if 
planted  under  glass,  but  there  are  some  much 
better  than  others,  and  so  far  I  have  found  none 
to   equal  Sbarpe's   Victor  for  earliness  and  good 
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quality  when  cooked.  This  variety,  if  started  in 
pots  or  boxef,  may  be  had  fit  for  use  in  from  eight 
10  ten  weeks  from  time  of  planting,  so  that  where 
time  is  a  consideration,  this  variety  for  frame  cul- 
ture should  find  a  place.  Some  may  object  to  the 
variety  as  being  firm  when  cooked.  This  must  be 
expected  in  any  Potato  grown  in  so  short  a  period, 
but  it  may  soon  be  improved  by  leaving  it  in  the 
ground  to  mature  for  a  short  time  longer.  When 
grown  in  frames  and  when  the  tops  commence  to 
turn  yellow,  I  venture  to  say,  when  lifted,  there 
will  be  no  complaint  as  far  as  flavour  is  concerned. 
For  growing  in  pots  I  do  not  know  of  any  kind 
more  suitable.  For  years  I  grew  the  well-known 
Alma  kidney,  one  of  the  parents  of  Victor,  and 
used  to  think  it  a  valuable  early  kind,  but  Victor 
is  a  great  improvement  both  as  regards  earliness, 
shortness  of  top  and  produce.  Victor  also  possesses 
other  good  qualities,  that  of  having  a  beautiful 
cleir  skin,  travelling  well,  and  not  rubbing  like 
some.  For  outside  or  earliest  in  the  open  ground, 
Victor  is  also  useful.  There  are  other  varieties  of 
sterling  merit  for  frames  or  forcing.  One  of  the 
best  is  Veitch's  Improved  Early  Ashleaf.  It  is  a 
few  days  later  than  the  first  named,  but  a  valuable 
table  Potato  and  a  heavy  cropper.  Sutton's  Ring- 
leader, also  excellent,  is  earlier  than  many  of  the 
old  Ashleaf  type.  There  is  also  a  form  of  the  old 
Ashleaf  with  a  very  dwarf  top.  Another  variety  I 
have  grown  for  years  goes  under  the  name  of 
Early  May.  It  is  only  a  few  days  later  than  Victor, 
with  very  short  top  and  a  fine  flavour.  This  is 
excellent  for  frame  culture  and  closely  allied  to 
the  Ashleaf  type.  Whatever  variety  is  forced,  it 
is  important  to  place  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil 
in  the  frames,  as  want  of  depth  of  soil  often  im- 
pairs the  flavour  ;  moisture  is  also  equally  impor- 
tant during  growth. — G.  Wythbs. 

Growing  Mushrooms. — The  experiments 
committee  of  the  Kent  County  Council  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  on 
Thursday,  April  28,  at  which  Professor  Cheshire 
gave  an  account  of  a  method  of  growing  Mush- 
rooms which  he  had  found  very  successful.  This 
system  consists  in  making  the  bed  up  of  alternate 
layers  of  earth  and  fresh  manure  instead  of  the 
common  method  of  forming  the  bed  of  a  bulk  of 
manure  with  earth  only  on  the  surface.  It  had 
been  found  on  trial  at  the  college  that  the  crop 
was  much  larger  under  the  former  treatment,  and 
the  bed  lasted  longer.  This  system  has  also  the 
advantage  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  the 
bed,  thereby  allowing  one  to  spawn  it  earlier. 

Narrow    drills   for  Peas   a    mistake. — In 

many  gardens  the  custom  when  drawing  out  the 
drills  for  Peas  and  Beans  is  to  do  it  with  the  corner 
of  a  hoe  or  with  a  three-cornered  hoe.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  the  Peas 
becoming  much  drawn  up  in  their  early  state. 
For  years  I  have  given  up  this  method  and  adopted 
a  course  which  gives  them  every  chance  to  become 
strong  from  the  first.  The  line  is  put  down,  and  a 
spade  or  narrow  shovel  is  used.  If  a  drill  from  8 
inches  to  10  inches  wide  is  taken  out,  I  find  the 
Peas  come  much  stronger,  not  being  so  thickly  to- 
gether.—J.  C.  F. 

Mushroom  beds.— Those  who  are  about  mak- 
ing up  fresh  beds  for  the  end  of  June  and  July 
bearing  will  do  well  to  examine  closely  the  state 
of  the  manure  after  such  a  continuance  of  dry 
weather  as  we  have  been  experiencing  for  some 
time  past.  In  my  own  case  I  find  the  manure  a 
deal  too  much  on  the  dry  side,  although  it  might 
not  be  suspected  if  it  were  not  looked  to  closely. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  will  bear  to  be  a  little 
more  on  the  opposite  side  in  this  respect  than  in 
the  autumn.  I  believe  that  failure,  where  it  does 
occur  from  now  onwards  tor  three  months,  is  more 
attributable  to  dryness  in  the  manure  tban  any- 
thing else.  Unless  the  beds  be  in  cool,  moist 
cellars,  it  is  only  rational  to  conclude  that  more 
evaporation  is  going  on  than  in  tlic  autumn  and 
winter  seasons.  Although  I  am  no  advocate  for 
watering  when  it  can  be  avoided,  I  find  that  it  is 
now  really  essential  in  my  case.  I  like  to  use  soft 
water  if  possible,  putting  a  canful  or  two  of  liquid 
manure  into  the  water-tub.     The   manure   never 


needs  to  be  turned  so  often  now  as  when  it  is  at  all 
on  the  wet  side,  as  it  will  be  in  the  autumn  if  ex- 
posed. Where  beds  are  found  to  dry  up  too  fre- 
quently when  without  any  covering  upon  them  in 
Mushroom  houses,  it  will  be  better  to  lay  on  alight 
covering  of  litter  and  keep  this  moist  rather  than 
have  to  moisten  the  surface  too  frequently.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  1  have  known  Mushrooms  to  be 
grown  in  disused  ice  wells  or  houses.  If  no  better 
place  can  be  obtained  I  would  prefer  to  make  up 
the  beds  under  the  shade  of  trees  rather  than  in 
the  open  ;  this  may  not  be  orthodox,  but  It  is  none 
the  less  a  sensible  method  to  adopt. — G.  H. 

Vegetable  Cieds.  — The  germination  of  every 
kind  of  seed  has  with  me  been  most  satisfactory 
thus  far  this  season.  I  never  remember  it  to  have 
been  better,  and,  what  is  more,  the  plants  look 
healthy,  only  waiting  for  rain  to  grow  apace. 
Carrots  and  Onions,  Beet  and  Lettuce,  with  all 
of  the  Brassica  family,  as  well  as  Peas,  have  given 
the  very  best  results.  The  large  amount  of  sunny 
weather  has  favoured  germination  without  a  doubt, 
there  having  been  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil 
combined  with  the  warmth  to  accelerate  this. 
French  Beans  of  the  first  sowing  last  year  failed 
through  too  much  moisture  ;  hence  this  pointed  to 
the  ground  being  too  cold.  This  year,  although 
sown  at  just  about  the  same  time,  every  seed  ap- 
pears to  have  come  up.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
frosts  will  now  ensue  to  cut  off  these  early  crops. 
I  always  make  the  second  and  third  sowings  in 
rapid  succession  to  guard  against  a  contingency 
of  this  kind.— Grower. 
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GLOXINIAS. 

(with  a  colottred  plate.*) 

Although  there  are  of  named  kinds  several 
well-deiined  and  decidedly  distinct  novelties 
shown  from  year  to  year,  the  best  of  which 
usually  receive  due  recognition  when  exhibited, 
it  is  to  the  seedlings  that  we  look  on  the  whole 
for  plants  in  quantity.  One  or  more  packets 
of  seed  will  supply  enough  plants  for  almost  any 
purpose.  If  greater  variety  be  needed  it  is 
easily  accomplished  by  purchasing  the  seed  in 
the  diflerent  kinds  as  quoted  in  several  seed 
catalogues.  Although  seedlings  are  thus  re- 
commended, it  must  not  by  any  means  be  in- 
ferred that  the  named  kinds  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  These  are  they  which  are  looked  to 
by  those  who  save  the  seed  as  being  the  best 
types — that  is  where  the  object  is  what  it  should 
be,  viz.,  the  continued  improvement  in  the 
various  strains.  By  saving  seed  from  selected 
varieties  and  pursuing  a  process  of  cross-fertili- 
sation the  hybridiser  has  made  a  vast  improve- 
ment of  late  years  in  the  Gloxinia.  Anyone 
who  may  be  desirous  of  saving  his  own  seed  in 
the  pursuance  of  this  interesting  subject  of  hy- 
bridisation cannot  do  better  than  purchase  about 
a  dozen  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  named 
kinds  as  a  foundation  for  future  work.  Oue  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  seedlings  is  in  point 
of  numbers  with  diversity  of  colours,  and  an- 
other is  the  facility  with  which  they  are 
brought  on  to  the  flowering  stage.  Seed,  for 
instance,  that  is  sown  in  January  (early)  will 
give  plants  that  will  flower  by  the  end  of  May, 
or  at  least  in  .June  ;  thus  there  cannot  be  said 
to  be  much  loss  of  time  ;  whilst  for  a  succes- 
sion another  sowing  should  be  made  about 
the  middle  of  February,  with  a  third  the 
end  of    March.     This    last    batch    will  flower 
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well  into  October,  or  even  later  if  it  be 
needed.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  raised  seedlings  of  the  previous 
year  can  be  had  in  flower  in  March,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  nearly  eight  months  are  thus 
covered.  This  can  be  done  without  resorting 
to  abnormal  methods  in  the  slightest  degree, 
such  as  high  temperatures,  which  are  only  pro- 
ductive of  soft  and  tender  growth.  Some 
growers  of  the  Gloxinia  do,  I  am  fully  aware, 
extend  the  season  into  the  winter,  but  it 
scarcely  pays  beyond  being  a  novelty.  Where 
it  is  done,  the  position  should  be  as  favourable 
as  pos.sible,  a  swing  shelf  near  the  glass  being 
about  as  good  a  place  as  can  be  chosen,  with 
the  plants  not  overpotted.  Gloxinia  flowers, 
either  upon  the  plants  or  in  a  cut  state,  last 
well.  There  can  be  no  disputing  this  fact  when 
the  plants  are  not  grown  in  too  much  heat  or 
moisture.  I  have  used  the  blossoms  in  vases 
for  the  drawing-room,  the  boudoir  and  the  din- 
ing-room, and  always  found  them  stand  well  in 
either  place.  Small  plants  in  small  pots  are 
also  very  useful  for  decoration  during  the 
warmer  months  oi  the  year.  Even  if  they  do 
sufl'er  to  some  extent,  it  does  not  materially 
matter  as  compared  with  those  plants  which 
take  longer  to  produce. 

Culture. — Alluding  more  particularly  to 
cultural  details  and  starting  with  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  until  the  resting  time  comes  round,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Gloxinias  are  difficult  plants 
to  manage.  The  seed  usually  germinates  well 
without  any  extraordinary  amount  of  care  ;  in 
fact,  much  better  than  some  seeds  which  could 
be  named.  I  prefer  myself  a  sandy  soil  in 
which  leaf-mould  sifted  fine  and  a  very  small 
proportion  of  loam,  with  about  as  much  sand 
as  of  the  former,  are  the  component  parts. 
The  seed  should  only  be  lightly  covered  with 
the  finest  of  the  soil.  Watering  before  sowing 
the  seed  is  the  better  plan  ;  then  if  covered  with 
a  pane  of  glass  but  little  more  moisture  will 
be  needed  until  the  seed  has  germinated,  and 
this  had  better  be  applied  by  immersing  the 
pan  in  water  rather  tlian  by  the  usual  methods. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be  handled,  they 
should  be  pricked  off'  into  pots  or  pans  and  be 
kept  afterwards  well  up  to  the  light.  Another 
pricking  off  afterwards  may  be  practised  if  2i- 
inch  pots  be  scarce  ;  otherwise  these  will  be 
preferable.  An  after-shift  into  3-inch  pots 
will  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  few  flowers  the 
first  season,  but  an  additional  potting  into  4J- 
inch  pots  will  decidedly  pay.  Each  potting  should 
take  place  before  the  plants  are  in  the  slightest 
way  pot -bound,  and  every  care  should  be  taken 
of  the  leaves  that  they  be  not  broken.  The 
advice  as  to  keeping  well  up  to  the  light  is  an 
essential  item,  for  if  the  plants  become  drawn 
they  are  in  a  manner  spoiled,  and  must  either 
drop  on  one  side  i  ir  be  stopped  as  a  preventive 
thereof.  Some  three  years  or  more  ago  I  had 
more  plants  of  seedlings  than  I  required,  so  I 
determined  to  try  them  pricked  out  in  a  frame 
from  which  Alteruantheras  had  just  been  taken 
to  the  flower  beds.  Here  I  found  them  to  do 
surprisingly  well,  making  by  the  autumn  large 
enough  plants  for  C-inch  pots  at  the  least.  The 
heat  was  all  spent  before  they  were  planted, 
but  by  keeping  the  frame  fairly  close  the  growth 
was  rapid,  the  majority  flowering  most  pro- 
fusely during  the  summer  and  autumn,  being 
useful  as  a  supply  of  cut  flower.  I  noted  this 
at  the  time  in  the  columns  of  The  Garden,  and 
have  since  advised  its  adoption.  I  observe,  how- 
ever, that  another  correspondent  has  quoted  the 
same  practice  thinking  it  original,  which  on  his 
part  was  altogether  a  mistake.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  good  method  and  a  ready  one  of  obtaining 
good    plants    for     the    following   year     where 
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facilities  do  not  exist  of  raising  a  good  stock  in 
pots  by  the  usual  methods.  A  slight  shading 
was  necessary  in  the  frame,  as  it  is  in  any 
case.  Air  was  admitted  freely  as  the  plants 
came  into  bloom  to  guard  against  any  damping 
in  the  flowers.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  good 
plan  to  allow  seedlings  to  become  entirely  dry 
through  the  first  winter  or  resting  period,  more 
particularly  if  they  be  in  small  pots  ;  it  is 
weakening  to  them  without  a  doubt.  The 
better  plan  is  to  water  occasionally  in  such 
cases,  although  it  might  not  be  found  necessary 
in  after  seasons  wlien  in  larger  pots.  Those 
which  are  planted  out  would  have  to  be  lifted 
before  tliere  was  any  danger  of  frost,  when 
they  may  be  kept  safely  in  Celery  boxes  with 
a  fair  amount  of  soil  attached  to  them. 

After  the  seedlings  have  once  got  a  good  start 
in  small  pots,  a  cooler  temperature  will  suffice 
for  them.  Supposing  they  have  been  thus  far 
brought  on  in  a  brisk  stove  temperature,  a  few 
degrees  less  will  suffice  until  they  will  stand 
safely   in    what   may   be    termed   a  temperate 


wherein  the  throat  or  tube  of  each  flower  is 
beautifully  marked,  extending  in  some  instances 
to  almost  the  extremities  of  the  flowers.  This 
type  of  Gloxinia  does  not  possess  that  luxuriant 
growth  with  leaves  of  unusual  or  abnormal 
size,  as  may  be  seen  in  other  forms  when 
freely  grown.  Those,  for  instance,  with  blue 
flowers,  or  blue  and  white,  are  as  a  rule  the 
strongest  growers.  Having  secured  a  few  good 
kinds  from  seed,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  pro- 
pagate them  by  means  of  leaf  cuttings.  For 
instance,  when  one  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  raise  a  pure  white  with  good  habit,  it  is 
really  worth  propagation.  The  spotted-flowered 
varieties,  not  possessing  quite  so  much  sub- 
stance in  the  flowers,  are  all  the  better  for 
packing  in  a  cut  state  to  send  a  distance  than 
are  the  others,  although  iu  no  case  are  they  the 
best  of  material  to  travel  safely  without  bruis- 
ing. If  cut  in  the  early  morning,  they  will 
not  travel  so  well  as  if  cut  in  the  afternoon 
after  a  sunny  morning,  but  they  will  quickly 
revive  when  placed  in  water.     In  a  cut  state. 
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house.  A  high  and  over-moist  temperature  is 
prejudicial  rather  than  otherwise,  encouraging 
a  too  leafy  growth  at  the  expense  of  flowers. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  high  and  dry  one  will 
encourage  a  minute  form  of  thrips  and  red  spider 
also ;  the  former  at  times  causes  the  plants  to 
go  quite  blind,  or  to  throw  crippled  or  small 
flowers.  Overpotting  of  old  plants  and  too 
much  water  will  combine  in  causing  failure  also. 
During  the  summer  season  it  is  quite  possible 
to  flower  them  well  in  what  may  be  termed  a 
greenhouse  kept  close,  the  plants  having  been 
grown  on  previously  in  some  warmth.  The  soil 
recommended  for  .seed-sowing  requires  some 
amending  afterwards  ;  about  half  and  half  of 
leaf-mould  of  good  quality  and  fibrous  loam 
will  then  answer  better,  using  peat  and  old 
Mushroom  manure  if  the  former  of  the  two  is 
not  to  hand.  Other  additions  should  consist  of 
silver  sand  or  road  scrapings,  with  a  .slight 
amount  of  bone  meal.  All  the  potting  can  be 
done  with  the  fingers  and  thumb,  as  no  hard 
pressing  of  the  soil  is  needed. 

The  coloured  illustration  is  an  excellent  one, 
chiefly  of  the  spotted  or  laced  type  of  seedlings, 


nothing  in    my  mind    associates    so  well    with 
Gloxinia  flowers  as  Maiden-Lair  Fern  fronds. 

Southron. 


The  Week's  Work. 


ORCHIDS. 

Someone  remarked  to  me  today  on  looking  at  the 
plants  that  the  season  was  qui'  e  three  weeks  ear- 
lier. Perhaps  all  our  plants  (Orchids  included) 
are  quite  as  much  as  this  earlier  than  they  were 
last  year  ;  but  not  only  was  last  season  a  late  one, 
but  we  have  passed  ttirough  a  series  of  late  sea- 
sons ;  the  spring  months  for  the  last  decade  have 
been  exceptionally  wet  and  cold.  Orchid  culti- 
vators must  act  according  to  the  seasons,  and  when 
it  is  dry  and  hot  sunshine  by  day,  watering  be- 
comes a  more  important  item  in  the  daily  duties. 
From  now  until  the  end  ot  August  the  most  impor- 
tant of  I  he  duties  of  the  cultivator  is  the  watering 
of  the  plants.  When  a  gardener  has  once  obtained 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  his  plants, 
the  watering  presents  no  difficulties  that  may  not 


easily  be  mastered ;  but  the  work  is  very  impor- 
tant, as  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  great  deal  of 
success  or  failure  lies  in  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  water,  and  to  this  some  allusion  was 
made  last  week.  A  good  Orchid  grower  remarked 
to  me  that  when  he  was  absent  from  home  his 
Orchids  did  not  cause  him  so  much  anxiety  as  his 
New  Holland  plants  and  Cape  Heaths,  the  latter 
genus  of  plants  beirg  specially  liable  to  be  injured 
by  too  much  or  too  little  water.  Certainly  there  are 
some  Orchids  that  would  not  be  injured  in  the  least 
if  they  had  to  pass  through  a  day  or  two  after  they 
needed  water  ;  of  such  are  Cattleyas,  Laslias,  and 
such  things,  especially  plants  in  pots  of  large  size. 
Many  Orchids  suffer  greatly  if  allowed  to  become 
over-dry— Disas,  for  instance,  Masdevallias,  and 
some  Cypripediums.  These  must  be  kept  well  on 
the  moist  side  all  through  tlie  summer,  and  Den- 
drobiums  when  in  full  growth  ought  not  for  an 
hour  to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  look  through  the  entire  collection  every 
morning  at  this  season,  and  water  every  plant  that 
is  likely  to  require  it  during  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  Large  plants  of  such  as  Lajlias  of  the  L.  pur- 
purata  type  and  the  Cattleya  labiata  section,  may 
go  for  a  week  without  water ;  they  may  show  con- 
siderable dryness  on  the  surface  of  the  compost  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing,  and  yet  be  moist 
enough  in  the  centre  of  the  mass.  It  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  state  of  the  roots,  for  a 
plant  that  has  filled  the  receptacle  in  which  it  is 
growing  full  of  healthy  roots  will  require  more 
water  than  one  that  has  an  unsatisfactory  root- 
run.  Plants  on  blocks  should  be  dipped.  All  our 
baskets  or  blocks  are  taken  down  when  they  need 
water,  and  are  watered  on  the  path.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  water  such  plants  as  they  hang 
sDspendedfrom  theroof;the  outsides  ot  the  baskets, 
&c.,  may  be  wetted,  but  this  is  not  enough :  the  centre 
compost  should  be  penetrated  in  every  part. 
Moreover,  at  this  season  when  there  are  so  many 
plants  in  flower  the  spray  from  the  syringe  does 
woeful  damage  to  the  delicate  petals  ot  the  more 
tender  flowers  by  causing  spot,  which  ends  in  pre- 
mature decay.  Another  good  receipt  to  destroy 
Orchid  flowers  is  to  damp  the  house  well  at  night, 
and  shut  it  up  without  artificial  heat.  This  is 
done  in  the  summer  months  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  best  specimens.  Ajiropos  of  watering  Orchids 
on  blocks  or  in  baskets,  I  remember  a  gardener 
who  excelled  in  growing  and  floweiitg  Dendro- 
bium  Falconeri.  The  plants  were  grown  on  blocks, 
and  he  dropped  the  plants  every  morning  into  a 
tank  of  water  when  he  went  to  breakfast  and 
hung  them  up  again  as  he  returned.  That  would, 
of  course,  only  be  dene  when  the  plants  were  in 
full  growth.  This  species  and  D.  Devonianum  are 
rather  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider,  and  this 
parasite  would  not  be  likely  to  live  and  thrive 
under  water ;  both  species  need  daily  syringing  in 
hot,  diy  weather — in  fact  this  suits  most  ot  them. 
I  have  daily  drenched  a  houseful  of  Dendrobiums 
with  water  and  shut  the  house  up  in  the  after- 
noon, after  which  the  temperature  has  risen  to 
95''  or  100°,  and  the  vigour  obtained  has  almost 
been  beyond  belief. 

The  cool  house  Orchids  can  take  water  almost 
every  day  at  this  season.  I  find  that  many  ot  the 
plants  need  surface  dressing  because  of  the 
Sphagnum  Moss  dying.  I  am  never  satisfied  with 
the  Masdevallias  nor  the  Odontoglossums  until  I 
can  obtain  a  good  growth  of  Sphagnum  upon  the 
surface  of  the  compost.  All  that  are  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition  in  this  respect  should  have 
the  decayed  material  removed  from  the  surface 
and  be  replaced.  Tear  up  .some  good  light,  fibrous 
peat,  and  sift  out  of  it  the  finer  particles.  Get 
some  freshly-gathered  Sphagnum,  and  cut  it  up 
into  halt-inch  lengths  with  a  knife.  Some  clean 
potsherds  broken  up  into  suitable  sizes  should  be 
at  hand,  and  also  broken  charcoal,  the  last  not 
to  be  used  so  freely  as  the  potsherds  ;  spread  the 
Sphagnum  over  the  peat,  and  over  all  the  crocks 
and  charcoal.  The  material  must  be  put  on  care- 
fully with  a  crock  projecting  here  and  a  piece  of 
cliaicoal  there,  both  embedded  in  the  surface- 
dressing  material,  which  should  be  pressed  in 
firmly  in  about  equal  parts.     Any  unsatisfactory 
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specimen  may  be  repotted,  for  even  if  this  is  not 
altogether  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  repot  such 
plants,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  in  good 
fresh  material  that  they  can  root  into  than  be 
struggling  for  existence  in  a  compost  that  has 
become  sour  through  some  cause  or  other.  Masde- 
vallias  and  Odontoglossums  are  both  very  impatient 
of  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  roots  in  the 
process  of  repotting.  Dust  gets  upon  the  leaves 
when  there  is  so  much  of  it  about,  and  an  oc- 
casional sponge  over  doas  the  plants  much  good. 
A  moist,  cool  atmosphere  is  good  for  the  plants, 
but  too  much  of  either  may  c^u^e  the  delicate 
flowers  of  the  Odontoglossums  to  spot  and  decay 
much  before  their  time.  A  little  fire-heat  at  night 
prevents  the  damp  from  doing  any  injury,  and  it 
is  not  safe  to  do  without  heat  at  night  yel",  for 
the  time  of  sharp  frosts  is  not  quite  over.  I 
well  remember  putting  out  a  collection  of  very 
fine  Chrys\nthemum  plants  from  the  frames  to 
the  open  air,  and  the  thermometer  registered  8° 
of  frost  the  next  morning,  and  a  severer  frost  has 
been  known  in  May  than  this.  Many  of  the  Cat- 
tleyas  may  now  be  repotted  if  it  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  I  have  always  used  a  good  deal  of 
Sphagnum  in  the  peat  used  for  these  and  also  for 
the  vigorous-growing  Lielias,  and  one  of  the  best 
growers  of  these  plants  informed  me  the  other 
day  when  I  was  looking  through  his  collection 
that  he  used  more  Sphagnum  than  was  usual,  and 
the  effect  of  it  was  seen  in  a  stronger  and  heilthier 
growth.  Cattleya  Trianse,  C.  Skinneri,  C.  Schrce- 
deraa,  or  any  others  that  have  passed  out  of  bloom 
maybe  repottel.  See  that  they  are  quite  clean 
before  doing  so.  I  repot  most  of  the  Cypripediums 
that  have  passed  out  of  bloom ;  also  such  as  the 
C.  insigne  type,  C.  villosum,  and  Cymbidium  ebur- 
neum  will  be  repotted.  After  repotting,  the  riglit 
thing  is  to  try  and  get  the  plants  to  make  roots 
freely,  and  this  they  will  do  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
but  the  temperature  must  also  be  kept  up  at  night 
by  artihcial  heat.  The  East  India  house  tempera- 
ture does  not  fall  below  70°  at  night,  and  rises  to 
85°  or  90"  with  sun  heat ;  the  Cattleya  house  60°, 
and  with  sun-heat  7.5'  to  80°.  The  cool  house  may 
range  about  50°  at  night,  but  I  do  not  care  to 
have  it  above  05°  by  day.  J.  Douglas. 
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Brussels  Sprouts.— Plants  which  were  raised  in 
a  frame,  but  with  the  glass  light  removed  some 
weeks  since,  have  now  developed  into  nice  healthy 
pi  mts.  Such  small  plants,  however  healthy,it  is  not 
j^afe  to  trust  to  their  permanent  positions  ;  there- 
fore, the  better  course  is  to  prick  them  out  so  as  to 
develop  further  into  strong  plants.  Even  if  the 
weather  should  be  very  dry  by  the  time  the  ground 
for  their  reception  is  ready,  the  plants  so  further 
prepared  for  transplanting  will  be  quite  equal  to 
the  strain.  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  prick 
them  out  4  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  allowing  an 
extra  3  inches  between  the  rows,  a  little  fresh  soil 
and  burned  refuse  having  previou-ly  been  pricked 
into  the  surface.  On  account  of  the  very  dry  spring, 
no  doubt  grubs  will  be  very  prevalent  this  year, 
as  the  season  has  been  all  in  favour  of  their  in- 
crease, so  anjfthing  which  may  be  done  to  lessen 
their  attacks  should  be  practised. 

Pricking  off  Celery.— The  hot  weather  has 
been  all  in  favour  of  a  free  growth  of  all  young 
Celery,  whether  raised  early  or  late.  Plants  which 
are  pricked  out  now  will  form  the  main  crop,  so 
extra  care  must  be  taken  in  their  preparation. 
Proceed  by  selecting  a  site  directly  in  the  open  with 
a  level  and  firm  surface  so  as  to  prevent  the  roots 
penetrating  deeply,  as  where  th  s  takes  place  the 
plants  do  not  lift  readily.  A  firm  ash  bottom  forms 
the  best  base,  as  from  this  the  plants  can  be  lifted 
off  readily  at  planting  time.  Either  low  frames 
may  be  used  to  protect  them  for  a  few  days,  or 
any  rough  shelter  may  be  formed  by  placing 
boards  on  edge  and  covering  with  a  mat.  Over  the 
bottom  first  spread  a  layer  of  rotten  manure  to  the 
depth  of  2  inches  and  the  same  depth  of  friable 
soil ;  not  old  potting  soil  by  any  means,  as  this  is 
too  sandy ;  the  rooting   medium   cannot   be    too 


sweet  for  Celery.  Prick  off  the  plants  i  inches 
apart,  keeping  them  well  sprinkled  and  shaded  for 
a  few  days.  Afterwards  all  protection  may  be  re- 
moved and  the  plants  kept  growing  freely  by 
ample  supplies  of  water. 

Watering  Asparagus  beds. — If  the  present 
dry  weather  continues,  the  Asparagus  which  may 
be  growing  in  narrow  raised  beds  will  soon  com- 
mence to  suffer,  and  the  supply  of  available  heads 
decline  much  sooner  than  it  should  do.  Of  course 
on  a  large  scale  watering  would  be  an  impossibility, 
that  is  without  unlimited  resources.  These  narrow 
beds  are  also  the  more  likely  to  be  very  dry  where 
they  were  not  mulched  early  in  the  spring  with 
short  manure  and  burned  refuse.  To  water  these 
beds  without  now  applying  a  mulch  would  be 
quite  useless ;  the  water,  besides  running  oft"  quickly, 
would  soon  evaporate.  Therefore,  first  apply  a 
mulch,  and  then  give  a  thorough  watering  if 
possible.  The  weather  has  also  been  against  the 
application  of  fertilisers,  and  as  these  are  needed 
to  ensure  a  good  growth,  not  only  for  present 
outling,  but  for  promoting  a  strong  after  growth, 
these  should  be  applied  previous  to  giving  the 
mulch,  the  water  washing  it  in. 

Potatoes. — Like  other  crops,  these  are  now 
coming  along  rapidly  ;  therefore,  surface  stirring 
must  be  vigorously  carried  out,  both  for  keeping 
down  weeds  and  stimulating  growth.  Many  of 
the  earliest  are  now  moulded  up,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  main  crop  and  others  coming  on,  the  earth- 
ing should  not  follow  too  rapidly,  that  is,  not 
before  the  soil  has  received  a  soaking  of  rain. 
Not  that  earthing  must  be  put  off  if  the  tops 
show  by  their  length  that  it  must  be  done.  During 
a  wet  season  early  earthing  is  an  advantage,  but 
during  such  weather  as  we  are  now  having  it 
would  tend  to  turn  off  the  rain  from  the  roots. 
If  any  fertilisers  are  to  be  applied,  sprinkle  them 
along  between  the  rows,  afterwards  hoeing  or 
stirring  them  in.  For  working  between  the  rows 
I  much  prefer  a  pronged  hoe,  this  working  into  the 
soil  and  as^isting  greatly  towards  its  becoming 
well  pulverised.  In  earthing,  do  not  draw  the  soil 
up  to  a  narrow  and  sharp  ridge,  as  this  tends  to 
throw  off  rain,  acd  prevents  it  reaching  the 
roots. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — These  are  much  more 
tender  and  also  keep  longer  by  being  sown  in  the 
open  air  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  skeleton  frame, 
this  being  3  feet  or  -1  feet  in  width,  with  supports 
for  keeping  the  covering  off  the  seeds,  or  lather 
for  keeping  the  seeds  confined  until  t  hey  chip.  Use 
fresh,  light  and  also  rich  soil.  This  should  also 
be  fine  and  have  a  level  and  fairly  firm  surface. 
Before  sowing  the  seeds  give  a  gentle  watering, 
and  after  sowing,  another  watering,  keeping  the 
surface  confined  and  moist  by  covering  over  with 
a  close  and  clean  mat.  After  the  seedlings  have 
grown  half  an  inch  or  so,  give  another  watering  and 
remove  the  cover,  when  the  Mustard  and  Cress  will 
quickly  be  fit  for  use.  As  the  covering  of  one  lot  is 
removed,  another  sowing  should  be  made,  and  so  on, 
to  keep  up  a  steady  succession.  A.  Young. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  successional  plants. — Before  the 
best  of  the  bedding  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Lo- 
belias, and  other  plants  have  slipped  through  the 
fingers,  being  finally  disposed  of  in  their  summer 
quarters,  it  is  just  as  well  to  secure  a  few  of  each 
kind  that  are  known  to  do  well  in  pots.  These 
should  then  be  given  another  shift  and  have  all 
the  flowers  picked  off  for  a  time,  so  as  to  encourage 
a  fresh  growth.  With  the  foregoing  should  be  in- 
cluded other  sweet-scented  plants,  as  Harrison's 
Musk  and  Aloysia  citriodora,  not  forgetting  the 
scented  Geraniums,  old-fashioned,  it  is  true,  but 
none  the  less  welcome.  Where  any  great  amount 
of  space  has  to  be  filled  during  the  summer  months, 
such  plants  as  all  of  these  and  others  that  could  be 
named,  but  which  may  occur  to  readers  in  their 
respective  cases,  will  be  found  extremely  useful 
later  on.  The  season  when  these  are  required  at 
their  best  can  be  easily  regulated,  whilst  they  will 
be  at  any  time  capital  accessories  to  such  plants 


as  tuberous  Begonia?,  Fuchsias,  and  Liliums.  It 
is  far  better  to  see  the  houses  filled  with  such 
soft-wooded  and  easily  managed  plants  as  these 
than  to  have  the  stages  half  empty  in  the  height 
of  summer. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — These  are  wonderfully 
useful  in  pots  as  well  as  in  flower  beds,  having  un- 
doubtedly largely  surpassed  or  taken  the  place  of 
many  older  things.  The  old  tubers  now  growing 
freely  and  probably  showing  for  flower  should 
not  be  hurried,  unless  earliness  is  an  object.  These 
will  now  be  quite  safe  enough  in  a  cool  pit  or 
frame  if  the  houses  are  so  crowded  as  not  to  allow 
of  suflicient  room  for  them.  They  enjoy  a  moist, 
cool  bottom  to  stand  upon  with  gentle  dampings 
overhead  in  the  after  part  of  the  day  when  it  has 
been  warm  and  sunny.  The  lights  even  may  be 
left  off  in  the  daytime  if  in  a  fairly  sheltered 
place;  this  is  .-dmost  better  than  having  them  en 
without  a  slight  shading.  Where  any  tubers  have 
progressed  more  favourably  than  usual,  giving 
promise  of  making  extra  good  plants,  another  shift 
may  be  allowed  them  into  pots  one  size  larger. 
This  will  be  found  far  better  than  starving  them, 
so  to  speak,  the  flowering  period  being  thereby 
lengthened.  Good  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  about 
equal  parts  will  suit  them  well,  but  it  the  soil  be 
not  altogether  first-rale  then  add  a  few  handfula 
of  a  well-tried  and  reliable  artificial  manure.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  bedding  plants  afore  alluded  to, 
the  pot  stock  of  these  Begonias  can  be  strengthened 
from  that  source.  Seedling  plants  of  this  year 
will  be  all  the  better  if  still  kept  a  trifle  warmer, 
any  house  or  pit  wherein  a  fair  amount  of  artificial 
heat  is  still  being  used  being  suitable.  Where  late 
seedlings  are  not  yet  potted  off^no  time  should  be 
lost  if  they  are  fit,  otherwise  their  season  will  be 
shortened  too  much. 

Indian  Azaleas. — Those  that  are  now  gone 
past  or  out  of  flower  should  at  once  have  the  few 
remaining  blossoms  (if  any)  and  all  the  seed  vessels 
picked  off.  The  sooner  this  is  done,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  the  after  growth  to  be  secured  and 
ripened  in  good  time.  It  is  just  po.ssible  that  some 
thrips  will  be  forming  a  colony ;  these  should  be 
looked  after  in  good  time,  for  even  in  spite  of  the 
syringe  they  will  increase  rapidly  at  this  season. 
The  best  remedy  will  be  two  fumigations  at  the 
least  if  this  can  be  arranged  for,  otherwise  a  strong 
solution  of  soft  soap  and  tobacco  juice  should  be 
used  to  syringe  them  with.  More  often  than  not 
this  plant  pest  does  the  most  harm  to  Azaleas  after 
an  exhaustive  flowering  period ;  it  behoves  us, 
therefore,  to  be  on  the  watch  against  them.  Young 
plants  that  are  making  a  vigorous  growth  may  be 
pinched  with  advantage ;  there  is  plenty  of  time 
for  a  second  growth  to  form  and  then  to  set  for 
flower.  This  plan  is  not  adopted  nearly  enough  ; 
if  it  were,  we  should  not  see  so  many  straggling 
plants  as  they  get  older;  whilst  in  other  respects, 
as  the  forming  of  a  good  base  for  a  future  speci- 
men in  equalising  the  growth,  it  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage. Early  forced  plants  will  now  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  under  favourable  conditions. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
hardening  them  off,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  in 
places  where  the  plants  can  be  stood  outside  they 
may  be  fit  for  the  full  exposure.  Anything  need- 
ful in  the  way  of  potting  had  better  be  seen  to  at 
once.  It  will  possibly  be  dangerous  to  defer  it 
much  longer,  otherwise  it  may  be  postponed  alto- 
gether ;  whereas  it  done  at  once,  the  advantage  of 
warmth  and  moisture  will  encourage  fresh  root- 
action. 

Eeicas  and  Epaceis  (winter-flowering).— These, 
if  treated  as  previously  recommended,  will  now 
have  made  favourable  progress  and  the  growth 
should  be  getting  well  hardened.  If  not  hitherto 
exposed  to  a  free  ventilation,  they  will  now  be  all 
the  better  with  it— given  by  degrees,  of  course. 
In  a  few  weeks,  by  the  first  week  in  June  at  least, 
they  should  be  fit' for  standing  outside  in  suitable 
localities  and  sheltered  positions.  Meanwhile,  do 
not  allow  the  plants  to  be  crowded  too  much  to- 
gether, particularly  the  Ericas,  for  with  these 
easterly  winds  an  attack  of  mildew  is  just  possible. 
If  this  parasite  makes  an  appearance,  dust  imme- 
diately   with    sulphur.     Where   the    plants  have 
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made  a  dense  growth,  a  slight  amount  of  lying 
out  would  be  an  assistance  in  ripening  the  wood, 
whilst  probably  it  would  aUo  tend  to  form  a 
better  style  of  plant.  Any  plants  that  were  late 
in  flowering, and  cjusequeutly  late  in  making  their 
after-growth,  should  hardly  receive  the  foregoing 
treatment  just  yet.  Jas.  Hudson. 


HARDY   FRUITS. 


Strawberries. — These  promise  to  be  about  a 
month  earlier  in  ripening  than  last  season,  at  any 
rate  where  the  fiowers  were  protected  from  frosts. 
Timely  mulchings  with  strawy  manure  and  a  free 
use  of  the  hose  or  watering-can  will  have  been  the 
means  of  keeping  the  crops  swelling  fast,  and 
without  these  aids  the  fruit  will  be  small.  All 
ought  to  be  laid  up  evenly  on  clean  strawy  litter, 
or,  where  it  can  be  afforded,  on  fresh  straw  cut  into 
short  lengths  by  means  of  a  chaff  cutter,  with  one 
of  the  blades  removed.  Should  the  dry  weather 
continue,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  there 
has  been  little  rainfall  up  to  May  4,  birds  will  be 
more  eager  after  Strawberries  than  usual,  black- 
birds in  p.irtioular  starting  upon  the  fruit  directly 
it  commences  colouring.  These  must  be  kept  off 
with  fish  nets.  There  are  various  methods  of  ar- 
ranging the  latter,  the  least  effective,  especially 
this  season  when  the  foliage  is  not  so  strong  as 
usual,  being  simply  laying  the  nets  over  the  rows. 
Unless  the  nets  are  slung  well  clear  of  the  fruit, 
the  birds  will  settle  on  them  and  gorge  themselves 
through  the  meshes.  Where  netting  is  plentiful 
and  poles  or  stakes  easy  to  be  had,  the  plan  of 
stretching  the  former  over  a  framework  sufficiently 
high  to  admit  of  the  fruit  being  gathered  from 
underneath  answers  well,  but  in  most  cases  suffi- 
cient stout  stakes  to  support  strong  tar  twine, 
connecting  and  crossing  this  to  keep  the  nets  18 
inches  from  the  ground,  is  the  plan  preferred.  Not 
less  than  li  inches  of  netting  should  rest  on  the 
ground  all  round,  and  there  will  then  be  no  neces- 
sity to  use  any  pegs  for  keeping  the  birds  from 
creeping  under. 

Main-crop  and  late  Strawberries.— It  is  to 
be  feared  fine  fruit  will  be  scarce  as  far  as  the 
second  early  and  main  crop  beds  are  concerned, 
nearly  all  the  finest  flowers  having  been  destroyed 
by  frosts.  What  fruit  has  set  will  not  have  made  good 
progress  unless  some  steps  have  been  taken  to  keep 
the  roots  well  supplied  with  moisture.  If  there 
has  been  a  heavy  rainfall  lately,  it  is  yet  advisable 
to  probe  the  ground  about  the  plants,  and  if  found 
in  a  semi-dry  state,  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
should  be  given  prior  to  surfacing  over  the  ground 
with  old  mulching  material,  clean  strawy  litter  or 
fresh  straw.  Even  this  may  not  be  sullioient  to 
support  the  plints  properly  during  the  ripening 
period.  It  is  useless  to  apply  anything  but 
quick-acting  manure-;  to  those  plants  needing 
it,  but  if  either  Peruvian  guano,  nitrate  of  soda 
and  superphosphate,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
superphosphate,  at  the  rate  of  two  parts  of  the 
latter  to  one  of  either  the  soda  or  ammonia,  is 
washed  in,  the  effect  will  be  soon  observable  in  the 
increased  size  of  the  fruit.  Heavy  dressings  are 
not  desirable,  and  something  like  four  pounds  to 
the  square  rod  of  either  guano  or  the  mixtures  will 
be  ample.  Those  who  have  planted  Loxford  Hall 
Seedling,  Latest  of  All,  Waterloo,  or  other  well- 
tried  late  varieties  extensively  on  cool  borders  will 
most  probably  have  good  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  their  forethought,  these  promising 
to  crop  heavily  and  to  be  fairly  late.  See  that  they 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  assistance  afforded  by 
manurial  surfacings,  waterings,  mulchings,  and 
such  like. 

Planting  out  forced  Strawberries.— If  a 
few  dishes  of  Strawberries  are  desired  from  the 
latter  part  of  August  up  to  November  or  later, 
these  can  usually  be  obtained  by  either  plun  jing 
in  pots  or  planting  out  the  earlier  Imtches  fruited 
under  gla?s.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and 
Noble  are  perhaps  the  best  for  autumn  cropping, 
but  other  early  varieties  may  well  be  given  a  trial. 
Select  a  border  or  fringe  of  open  quarter  for  the 


purpose,  where  the  plants  will  be  constantly  under 
observation  and  within  easy  distance  of  the  water 
supply.  If  it  is  only  intended  to  fruit  them  .again 
this  season,  the  pliints  may  be  disposed  just  clear 
of  each  other,  but  it  they  are  to  be  left  to  produce 
an  exceptionally  heavy  crop  next  summer,  then 
they  ought  to  be  planted  out  20  inches  apart  in 
rows  not  less  than  2  feet  apait.  Those  kept  in 
their  pots  should  be  plunged  rather  deeply,  the 
roots  being  allowed  to  ramble  over  the  sides  and 
kept  well  supplied  with  water.  These  will  be 
found  hardy  for  lifting  and  placing  on  Peach 
house  and  other  shelves  for  their  crops  to  ripen  in 
September  and  later.  Any  planted  out  should  be 
in  a  thoroughly  moist  state  at  the  roots,  and 
should  be  buried  rather  below  the  ordin,ary  level 
so  as  to  form  a  basin  for  holding  the  water,  that 
will  have  to  be  given  rather  frequently  at  the 
outset.  Well  ram  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and 
finish  off  with  a  mulching  of  strawy  manure. 

Raspberries.— These  are  doing  none  too  well 
this  season,  and  unless  a  soaking  rain  has  fallen 
or  falls  soon,  drought  will  soon  make  its  ill-effects 
apparent.  The  fruit  proiluced  by  plants  with 
their  roots  in  a  dry  soil  is  certain  to  be  small  and 
poor  in  quality,  many  failing  to  ripen  at  all.  If 
not  already  done,  use  a  flat  hoe  freely  among  the 
rows,  so  as  to  destroy  all  weeds  and  straggling 
suckers  and  to  loosen  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
If  the  suckers  are  at  all  thick  in  the  rows,  thin 
these  out  at  once,  as  they  only  weaken  each  other 
and  smother  the  lower  clusters  of  fruit.  Next 
give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  and  then  mulch 
heavily  with  strawy  manure.  The  latter  is  needed 
even  if  a  surfacing  of  nearly  rotten  manure  has 
been  given,  as  this  only  dries  up  and  cakes  badly, 
in  which  condition  it  is  of  no  service  either  as  a 
manure  or  mulch.  The  value  of  spent  tanner's 
bark  as  a  mulch  for  either  Raspberries,  Straw- 
berries, or  fruit  bushes  generally  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  It  should  be  applied  not  less  than 
2  inches  in  thickness. 

Red  spider  on  Gooseberrt  bushes. — It  is 
not  often  that  the  Gooseberry  bushes  are  so  badly 
over- run  by  red  spider  as  they  are  this  season.  So 
much  does  a  bad  attack  of  this  pest  injure  the 
bushes,  that  they  are  scarcely  worth  keeping  for 
another  year.  They  are  to  be  found  on  both  the 
upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  no  amount 
of  rainfall  will  eft'ectively  rid  the  bushes  of  them. 
The  best  remedy  is  flour  of  sulphur,  this  clearing 
the  leaves  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  red  spider 
without  actually  spoiling  or  injuring  the  crops. 
The  s'.mplest  and,  all  things  considered,  the  best 
way  to  apply  the  sulphur  is  to  mix  it  with  water 
and  thoroughly  wet  both  the  under  and  upper  sides 
of  the  leaves  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  syringe. 
In  order  to  make  it  mix  with  water  the  sulphur 
must  be  either  first  made  into  a  paste,  or,  more 
simple  still,  a  good  handful  should  be  squeezed 
through  a  muslin  or  scrim  canvas  bag  into  about 
three  gallons  of  water.  If  one  application  does  not 
rid  the  bushes  of  the  pest,  repeat  the  dose.  This 
sulphur  will  also  be  found  fairly  effective  against 
caterpillars,  and  can  easily  be  rinsed  off  the  fruit. 

W.  IGGULDEN. 
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ONCOCYCLUS    IRISES  INT   THE   ISLE 

OF  WIGHT. 

I  VENTURE  to  think  that  I  have  accidentally 
stumbled  on  a  way  of  growing  these  magnifi- 
cent plants  which  promises  the  best  results  ; 
indeed,  1  sliould  not  bs  wrong  in  saying  the 
promise  has  been  already  fultilled.  As  the 
subject  is  one  of  some  interest  to  those  who 
admire  those  Oncocyclus  Irises  beyond  every- 
thing else,  a  few  words  on  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  admissible.  I  must  premise,  however, 
that  I  pretend  to  nothing  beyond  following 


out  the  instruction  I  have  had  at  different 
times  from  Professor  Foster  and   Herr  Max 
Leiclitlin,  and  I   should   hold   that   anything 
which  is  really  contrary  to  that  is  discredited 
at  once  ;  but  "there  are  very  ditl'erent  ways  in 
which  any  given  ideas  may  be  api)lied,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,   they  have  never  laid  down  any 
cast-iron  rules  which  must  be  always  inexor- 
ably observed.     In  The  Gaude.-^  of  Novem- 
ber •2'<,  1891,  Profo.s3or  Foster  sums  up  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  two 
best  schemes  that  are  in  use,  and  he  leaves 
the  matter  thus  :  "  The  choice  between  these 
two  methods  in  list  lie  now  in  one   direction, 
now  in  another,  according  to   circumstances." 
My  hope  is  that  a  third  may   be   introduced 
wliich  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  two  methods 
of    practice   I  have  referred    to,  but  which 
pieces    together  the  good   points   of  both  of 
them,  and  is  largely  free  from  the  drawbacks 
which  exist  in  either,  and  wdiich,  so  far  as  an 
experience  during  the  most  trying  part  of  the 
year  can  inform  me,  is  not  ilself  open  1o  any 
grave  troubles,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  at  all.     As 
might  be  expected,  it  is  a  very  composite  and 
litted-in  plan.     It  seems  to  me  that  anything 
peculiarly  sim[ile  would  stand  self-condemned 
at  once  in  the  matter  of  cultivating  these  On- 
cocyclus Irises ;  there  is  always  some  Scylla 
and  Chary bdis  between  which  one  has  to  steer, 
and  we  have  to  meet  them  at  so  many  points 
and  think  of  them  at  the  same  time  in  more 
ways  than  one,  so  that  a  straightforward  piece 
of  business  like  that  of  putting  a  plant  in  the 
border,  or  sowing  a  seed  in  the  ground,  would 
never  answer  at  all.     Ever  since  I  have  been 
trying  to  grow  these  Irises,  and  that  must 
extend  now  over  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  I  have  always  felt  like  a  doctor  who 
had  to  say  to  his  patients,  "  I  have  something 
which  will  do  you  an  immense  deal  of  good 
for  the  next  throe  or  four  months,  but  you 
must  not  mind  if  it  pulls  you  all  to  pieces 
during  the  succeeding  period  ;  "  for  the  awk- 
wardness of  growing  these  plants,  as  has  been 
often  described,  consists  in  the  fact  that  what 
does  them  good  at  one  time  of  the  year  may 
do  them  liarm  at  another,  and  advantages  and 
disailvantages  have   to  be   balanced  together 
so  as  to  see  which  is  the  greatest.     Another 
thing  to  be  said  about  my  plan  is  that  for  the 
most  part  it  is  a  tremendous  plagiarism — one 
bit  of  it  comes  from  one  quarter,  and  another 
from  another  quarter  ;  but,  unlike  plagiarists 
as  a  rule,  I  will  confess  my  obligation  as  I  go  on. 
For  putting  in   efTcot,   then,   the    general 
teaching  of  Professor  Foster  and  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin,  I   believe   th;it  the   following   role 
has  given,  and  will  give,  the  most  excellent 
results.     I   will  describe    it   under   dilferent 
heads,  which  will  make  it  more  clear. 

Firstly. — With  regard  to  the  question  of 
soil,  I  have  tried  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  things, 
and  I  am  as  nearly  certain  as  i  can  be  that 
Oncocyclus  Irises  delight — at  all  events  in  this 
part  of  the  world — in  road  scrapings  pure  and 
simple,  and  wish  for  nothing  else.  A  soil  of 
this  sort  is  light,  rich,  gritty,  and  very  easily 
penetrated.  Moreover,  it  cakes  at  the  top, 
and  even  in  hot  weather  it  does  not  become 
dead  dry  if  no  glass  be  put  over  it. 
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Secondly. — I  am  indebted  to  M.  Hoog  (of 
M.  van  Tubergen's  firm)  for  the  following 
good  suggestion.  He  told  me  that  in  Holland 
they  always  cover  the  beds  where  difficult 
bulbs  are  grown  with  a  thick  coating  of 
reeds  or  straw  in  the  winter,  and  he  said 
that  these  t>ncocyclus  Irises  like  it  as  well. 
My  idea  is  that  he  is  right.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  a  thick  coating  of  straw  does  no 
harm  at  all,  and  I  think  it  does  good.  It  is 
an  excellent  apology  for  snow,  to  which  they 
are  used  in  their  own  native  habitats.  It 
keeps  the  beds  from  being  beaten  down  hard 
and  flat  by  the  winter  rains,  it  equalises  the 
temperature,  it  checks  to  a  certain  degree  any 
premature  influence  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  early  spring,  and  I  can  only  see  benefit  in 
the  use  of  straw  in  this  way.  I  shall  never 
neglect  it  again.  I  think  I  kept  the  covering  a 
little  too  long  upon  the  beds  this  spring,  but 
that  can  be  easily  rectified ;  it  is  a  matter  for 
observation.  If  it  is  put  over  the  plants  on 
November  1,  and  taken  off  at  the  beginning 
of  February,  I  daresay  that  would  be  long 
enough ;  and  when  some  of  the  Irises  did 
appear  too  soon  for  my  purpose,  and  they 
straggled  through  the  straw  in  rather  a 
blanched  condition,  resembling  Seakale  more 
than  anything  else,  in  less  than  a  week  after 
they  had  been  exposed  to  the  light  all  this 
had  entirely  disappeared — the  presence  of 
chlorophyll  asserted  itself  to  the  full — the  Iris 
leaves  looked  quite  fresh  and  strong  and 
healthy,  no  harm  had  come  to  them  at  all, 
and  in  every  case  the  plants  have  done 
remarkably  well.  But,  as  said  above,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  experiment  how  long  the  straw 
should  be  kept  upon  the  beds,  and  I  believe 
I  did  keep  it  on  rather  too  long  this  spring. 

Thirdly. — And  this,  which  is  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  on  -which  all  my  building  is 
erected,  came  to  me  almost  by  accident. 
About  a  year  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  (lod- 
man's  beautiful  garden  near  Horsham,  and  I 
ins[)ected  its  treasures.  There  were  many 
things  in  it  which  repaid  my  attention,  but 
mj'-  eye  very  soon  lit  upon  some  clumps  of 
Iris  susiana,  which  were  grown  on  a  little 
raised  plateau  under  glass.  So  far  as  Iris 
susiana  goes,  I  should  hold  these  provisions 
to  be  unrequired — they  are  certainly  unre- 
quired with  me — but  the  thought  came  at  once 
into  my  mind,  would  not  this  little  raised 
plateau  be  very  helpful  with  more  difficult 
Irises,  and  might  it  not  even  be  the  case  that 
something  of  ihe  sort  would  pull  me  through 
in  a  jilan  which  I  had  very  much  at  heart  1 
I  will  explain  this  a  little  later  on,  but  the 
thought  of  growing  these  Irises  on  a  bed 
which  had  been  especially  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose could  not  be  put  aside.  I  have  for 
years  been  accustomed  to  grow  many  scarce 
and  difficult  bulbs  on  raised  beds,  but  it  never 
once  occurred  to  me  till  then  that  a  raised 
bed  might  have  the  strongest  possible  beaiing 
on  the  manngement  of  Oncocyclus  Irises.  The 
truth  is  that  this  vision  of  Iris  susiana,  which 
Mr.  Moody,  the  head  gardener,  was  treating 
in  that  sort  of  way,  has  given  me  everything. 

Fourthly. — I  have  frequently  wondered  if 
these  Oncocyclus  Irises  would  stand  a  con- 


creted bottom  for  the  beds  in  which  they  are 
grown,  but  it  seemed  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  believe  in  any  such  thing.  I  feared  they 
would  rot  off  to  a  certainty.  But  if  they 
would  stand  it,  I  could  see  how  they  might  l)e 
dried  ott'  in  sifn,  and  all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  taking  -  up  system  would  lie  entirely 
obviated.  There  would  be  no  more  laceration 
and  weakening  of  the  roots  and  the  tremendous 
shock  would  be  escaped  which  always  attends 
a  very  severe  operation.  But  not  a  gleam  of 
hope  has  ever  come  to  me  on  this  head  till 
Mr.  Godman's  garden  was  visited,  and  then 
it  did  come,  and  it  has  by  no  means  been 
falsified.  My  hope  was  that  by  placing  the 
Irises  on  a  little  raised  plateau  of  about  6 
inches  above  the  surrounding  level,  the  water 
would  run  off  them  and  the  rhizomes  could 
not  become  water-logged  to  any  dangerous 
extent,  and  this  is  just  what  has  taken  place, 
and  it  has  enabled  me  to  put  a  firm  bottom  to 
each  of  my  beds  without  any  injury  to  them. 
I  have  made  use  of  some  of  the  old  paving 
stone?  of  Ryde,  and  I  placed  them  at 
the  depth  of  about  1  foot  beneath  the 
surface,  and  the  proceeding  has  answered 
beyond  all  expectation  ;  not  one  plant  has 
been  lost,  though  they  were  all  shut  in 
beneath  the  straw  above  and  the  paving 
stones  below  with  about  1  foot  of  earth  only 
to  grow  in.  I  think  they  never  would  have 
stood  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  (i  inches  of 
comparative  dryness  at  the  top.  The  water 
must  have  deliciously  fallen  off  from  the 
rhizomes,  and  they  liave  got  no  harm  at  all. 
I  planted  eighty-six  Oncocyclus  Irises  on 
November  1  or  thereabouts,  and  eighty-six 
declared  themselves  quite  happy  in  February 
by  appearing  above  the  ground.  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  the  whole  lot 
re  appeared  in  the  spring.  I  have  lost  them 
by  dozens  before,  and  at  last  they  have  em- 
phatically and  with  one  voice  declared  that 
they  are  all  contented  and  happy.  I  was 
weak  enough  to  record  the  fact  on  the 
moment,  but  when  the  eighty-sixth  Oncocy- 
clus Iris  announced  itself  safe  in  the  early 
spring  I  admit  that  it  was  by  a  very  long 
way  the  most  satisfactory  occasion  in  my 
horticultural  life,  and  I  looked  on  it  as  the 
turning  point  of  everything  in  this  trouble 
some  business,  for  the  great  advantage  is  this : 
I  can  now  dry  them  off  in  July  and  August 
just  as  I  like.  When  I  put  the  lights  over 
their  heads  in  early  summer  the  Irises  will 
be,  so  to  say,  placed  between  two  fires;  they 
will  be  cut  off  from  all  moisture  at  the  top 
and  all  moisture  at  the  bottom,  and  they 
must  lie  passive  in  my  hands  just  so  long  as 
I  choose  to  keep  them  so.  There  can  be  no 
nonsense  about  the  matter,  and  this  unques- 
tionably gives  me,  I  should  say,  what  I  have 
been  longing  after  for  years,  and  it  is  just 
that,  I  submit,  which  Professor  Foster,  iu 
his  paper  of  November  28,  1891,  puts  at  the 
highest  value  of  all,  viz.,  a  way  for  letting 
these  Irises  remain  fixed  in  their  places  and 
yet  not  of  allowing  them  to  start  away  into 
growth.  I  have  not  yet  gone  through  all  the 
process  in  summer,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
think  that  the  plants  can  move  at  all  when 


water  is  cut  off  from  them  from  above  and 
also  from  below.  It  was  the  moisture 
springing  up  from  below  which  has  hitherto 
done  all  the  mischief  and  has  compelled  the 
growers  of  these  beautiful  flowers  to  conisign 
them,  as  it  were  under  protest,  to  the 
greenhouse  shelf  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  Central  Asia  itself  would  not,  I 
should  say,  be  less  provocative  of  untimely 
growth  than  1  foot  of  soil,  which  is  placed  in 
summer  between  a  glass  covering  overhead, 
and  an  outspread  of  the  paving  stones  of  Ryde, 
which  is  put  underneath.  Ventilation  has 
not  been  forgotten  and  is  very  easily  managed. 

Fifthly. — There  is  one  mistake  I  have  made 
against  which  I  would  guard  others  who  want 
to  see  these  (Jncooyclus  Irises  doing  well  in 
their  hands.  I  find  at  the  following  point  the 
greatest  puzzle  of  all.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  exactly  on  what  day  the  lights  should  be 
put  over  their  heads.  I  suppose  that  a 
moderate  time  should  be  allowed  to, them 
after  blossoming,  but  that  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  young 
growth  being  made.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  a  mistake, 
of  which  I  have  unfortunately  been  guilty,  to 
grow  Irises  of  different  vigour  and  habit  in 
the  self-same  border  ;  e.g.,  Iris  Lorteti  and 
I.  paradoxa  do  not  put  up  with  each  other's 
company  very  well.  Iris  ftatesi  and  I. 
iberica  scarcely  match  in  their  several  per- 
formances, but  the  time  for  putting  the  glass 
coverings  over  their  heads  will  be  arrived  at 
more  easily  if  each  sort  can  be  dealt  with 
separately  by  itself.  I  see  that  I  have  got 
into  some  confusion  on  this  head,  and  it 
will  take  a  year  or  more  and  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  before  it  can  be  put  straight. 

For  possible  disadvantages  of  the  scheme 
I  have  indicated,  the  two  following  may 
be  named.  Mr.  Barr,  who  always  has 
taken  a  very  great  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  with  whom  I  have  corresponded 
about  it,  said,  "  There  is  great  hope  for  your 
plan  if  only  one  danger  can  be  overcome.  I 
fear  the  Irises  will  not  make  their  proper 
growth  in  the  spring."  He  thought  that  they 
might  become  dried  off  prematurelj'.  As  for 
the  winter,  he  saw  no  danger  in  it  at  all.  But 
I  think  his  anxiety  may  be  allayed.  "We 
are  having  the  most  deadly  difficult  spring 
for  flowers  that  ever  was  known  in  the  Isle 
of  AVight,  and  if  this  can  be  tolerated,  there 
is  nothing  mure  to  be  feared.  But  my  Irises 
are  not  burnt  up  as  yet ;  the  foliage  is  fresh 
and  vigorous  ;  many  of  them  are  in  full 
bloom  at  this  time,  and  they  have  suffered,  if 
they  have  suffered  at  all,  far  less  than  many 
other  things  in  my  garden.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Barr  added  to  the  above  observation  that 
he  had  very  often  wondered  at  the  very  little 
depth  of  soil  in  which  he  had  found  plants 
growing  abroad,  and  he  said  that  possibly 
this  might  be  the  case  with  the  Oncocyclus 
Irises  themselves.  I  hope  before  long  to  try 
some  of  them  in  even  less  than  a  foot  of  soil, 
for  it  is  only  by  experiment  that  the  right 
thing  can  be  gained.  But  imagine  a  spring 
of  the  old-fashioned  genial  sort,  warm  April 
showers  and  soft  westerly  winds,  and  if  the 
Irises    can   do    as  well  as    they    are    doing 
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now  in  my  garden,  they  ■would  then  be 
in  paradise.  My  own  fear  was  that  they 
would  not  get  through  the  winter  at  all  under 
the  treatment  I  gave  them.  I  looked  on  tlie 
wliole  thing  as  a  great  risk,  but  a  risk  which 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  worth  while 
to  take,  for  if  they  should  happen  to  get 
through  the  winter  safely  in  this  way,  the 
very  difficult  business  would  bs  settled  at 
once.  I  believe  that  tlie  6-inch  elevation 
saved  them  from  being  waterlogged  between 
the  straw  and  the  stones,  and  it  was  a  red- 
letter  day  in  my  garden  when  the  eighty- 
sixth  Iris  appeared  safely  above  ground  in 
the  spring. 

There  was  one  sentence  in  Professor  Foster's 
letter  of  November  28,  1891,  which  sent  a 
thrill  of  an.xiety  through  me  at  once.  I  refer 
to  the  following  words  :  "It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  life  of  an  Oncocyclus  Iris  in  its 
own  native  home  is  a  short  one,  and  that  the 
race  is  maintained  by  frequent  seeding."  If 
it  be  so,  one  must  put  up  with  the  disappoint- 
ment which  such  a  severe  loss  would  entail  ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Iris  susiana  is  only 
the  precursor  of  a  race  wliich,  after  a  time, 
will  get  more  or  less  accustomed  to  the  Eng- 
lish climate,  then  I  think  there  may  be  a 
vision  of  beauty  in  store  for  us  in  our  gardens 
which  is  altogether  unequalled.  These  Onco- 
cyclus Irises  simply  electrify  anyone  who  sees 
them  for  the  first  time  ;  they  are  so  weird  and 
unlike  anything  else.  For  elegance  of  form 
and  colour  and  for  the  beautiful  markings 
which  so  very  much  distinguish  them,  they 
are  altogether  unrivalled,  and  when  Iris  Lor- 
feti,  I.  Gatesi,  I.  parado.xa,  I.  lupina,  I. 
iberica,  I.  Korolkowi  and  several  others  be- 
come at  home  in  our  borders,  they  will  surpass 
the  wildest  anticipations  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic gardener  that  ever  lived  before  they 
were  introduced. 

Alas  !  only  that  the  blossom  is  so  very 
fugacious  and  short-lived.  They  certainly 
deserve  to  have  another  Herrick  to  weep  over 
their  departure  when  they  go.  It  takes  me  a 
month  or  six  weeks  to  be  able  to  look  on  any- 
thing else  with  complete  satisfaction.  The 
blank  in  my  garden  is  very  great,  and  I  always 
think  that  it  is  very  rough  on  Ixias,  Sparaxi", 
Crinunis  and  such  like  that  they  have  to  follow 
on  after  sucli  paragons  of  perfection  have  had 
fieir  day.  Ixias  and  Sparaxis  are  well  enough 
in  themselves,  and  no  fault  can  be  found  with 
them  ;  but  we  must  wait  till  next  April  or 
May  till  the  vision  can  be  equalled  which  has 
been  given  to  us  just  nov. 

It  is  a  vision  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of 
the  Irises  which  I  have  had  before  my  eyes 
for  many  a  long  year,  and  I  have  had  to  con- 
tent myself  with  glimpses  of  it — sometimes 
very  grand  ones  indeed  — either  at  Great 
Shelford  or  Biden-Eaden,  or  just  a  reminder 
or  two  in  this  place,  but  over  and  over  again 
my  hopes  have  been  dashed  in  my  own  gar- 
den and  the  Irises  have  not  responded  to 
them  at  all.  Whether  it  is  to  be  so  again  in 
the  future  or  not,  the  future  only  can  tell. 
But  when  the  winter  has  been  got  over  very 
successfully  and  a  terrible  spring  presents  no 
difficulty  at  all — and   the  summer,  I  should 


say,  must  be  quite  safe  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  —1  venture  to  submit  that  there 
is  encouragement  now,  which,  speaking  for 
myself,  is  greater  than  I  have  ever  had,  and 
which  warrants  an  expectation  of  far  batter 
results  than  I  have  as  yet  known.  I  may 
mention  here  thit  I  had  a  visit  a  few  days 
ago  from  j\[r.  Potter,  of  York,  and  he  saw 
how  well  the  Irises  were  getting  on,  but, 
strangely  enough,  he  told  me  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, which  very  much  tallies  with  mine. 
He  said  that  Oncocyclus  Irises  were  the  most 
heartbreaking  things  in  Messrs.  Backhouse's 
nursery  they  have  ever  had,  and  Iris  iberica 
was  very  nearly  given  up  altogether  on  this 
account  till  one  year  the  plants  were  flung 
down  on  a  hard  b?aten-down  path  and  ju.st 
lightly  covered   over  with  soil,  and  then  all 


different  state  of  things  in  this  country,  and 
certainly  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  all  that. 
The  atmosphere  is  full  of  moisture  at  every 
season  of  the  year,  and  land  springs  abound  in 
our  gardens  and  fields.  It  is  under  conditions 
such  as  these  that  Oncocyclus  Irises  if  left 
to  themselves  become  utterly  mystified  and 
play  their  part  badly  indeed.  I  am  only  too 
thankful  if  the  measures  which  have  occurred 
to  me  recall  them  in  some  degree  to  their 
duty,  and  the  very  glorious  blossoms  which 
I  have  now  before  my  eyes,  and  which  I  look 
forward  to  having  if  all  be  well  in  far  greater 
measure  in  future  years,  make  me  think  that 

it  is  so.  HeN-RY    EwBiNK. 

iMai/  1,  1893. 


Coreo^stti  Driunmondl, 

of  them,  to  his  great  surpri.-e,  lived  and  did 
well.  The  counsels  of  despair  answered  com- 
pletely when  the  measures  which  his  greatest 
wisdom  could  dictate  had  altogether  failed. 
But  Mr.  Potter's  counsels  of  despair  had  a 
very  strong  resemblance  to  those  which  I  lis- 
lieve  in  so  much,  and  which  I  took  with  my 
eyes  open.  I  only  hope  that  my  friend  and 
horticultural  instructor  at  Bvden-li.iden  will 
not  think  all  this  much  ado  about  no- 
thing. It  is  so  comparatively  easy  for 
him  to  grow  the.se  Oncocyclus  Irises,  that 
he  may  p2rhap3  not  realise  the  difficulty 
which  meets  us  here  whensoever  they  are 
tried.  From  my  remembrance  of  Baden-i5aden 
in  the  early  summer  I  should  say  that  the 
Irises  must  be  roasted  there  to  a  certainty,  and 
the  only  wonder  is  if  the  gardener  himself  can 
stand  the  conflagration.     But  there  is  a   very 


ANNUAL  SPECIES  OF  COREOP.SIS. 
The  large  family  of  Composites,  al- 
though comparatively  rich  in  showy 
summer  and  autumn-flowering  .innuals, 
contains  many  of  such  a  tender  character, 
as  to  necessitate  their  being  raised  in 
heat,  a  circumstance  which  places  them 
practically  outside  the  pale  of  the  small 
grower  with  limited  accommodation. 
The  annexed  cut  is  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  what  are  as  yet  known  in 
gardens  as  Calliopsis,  but  which  Dr.  Asa 
<iray  in  his  "Flora  of  North  America" 
has  placed  as  a  section  of  Coreopsis,  a 
genus  to  which  only  perennial  kinds 
formerly  belonged.  The  varieties  of 
Coreopsis  have  many  advantages  over 
the  general  run  of  Composites,  both  on 
accovmt  of  their  hardy  nature,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  striking  beauty  of 
their  variously  -  coloured  flowers.  No 
garden,  however  small,  should  be  with- 
out its  own  particular  strain  of  these 
plants,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  tinc- 
toria,  the  kind  cultivated  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  gardens,  they  are  extremely 
variable  in  colour  and  markings.  One 
other  advantage,  and  one  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  small  grower,  is  that  they 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  air  along 
with  other  annuals.  Those  sown  in 
autumn  bloom  early  in  spring,  and  the 
produce  of  successional  .sowings  from 
March  until  the  end  of  April  flowers 
until  destroyed  by  frost.  To  succeed 
well  they  require  a  rich  soil,  and  if 
moist  rather  than  dry,  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  sown  early  in  spring,  all 
the  better.  Seeds  ripen  freely  enough, 
and  they  may  either  be  sown  as  soon 
as  gathered  or  kept  until  spring,  the  former 
plan  being,  however,  the  better  one.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  best,  viz.  : — 

C.  Atkinsoni  is  perhaps  the  most  graceful  spe- 
cies belonging  to  this  large  genus  of  useful  garden 
plants.  It  does  very  well  in  the  ordinary  flower 
border,  and  seems  specially  well  adapted  tor  small 
beds,  or  even  mixed  with  summer  bedding  plants, 
as  it  lasts  a  considerable  time  in  full  beauty,  and 
supplies  a  bright  colour  not  too  plentiful  amongst 
that  class  of  phnts.  Successions  may  be  had  by 
sowing  at  different  limes,  the  first  and  second  to 
be  made  in  pans  and  placed  in  a  heated  house. 
The  young  plants  should  be  pricked  out  when 
ready  to  handle  and  be  gradually  hardened  off 
until  fit  for  planting  in  the  open  border.  It  gene- 
rally grows  from  2  feet  or  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height, 
and  has  a  fine  graceful  habit.  The  flowers  are 
rarely  less  than  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  set  off 
charmingly  by  a  dark  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of 
the  ray  florets.  It  is  found  on  river  banks  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  &c.,  and  was  first  collected 
by  Douglas. 
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C.  CAHDAMINIFOLIA. —  This  species  Is  much 
dwarfer  in  growth  than  C.  Atkinsoni,  although  the 
general  appearance  of  both  somewhat  corresponds. 
It  grows  from  a  span  to  li  feet  in  height.  The 
flowers,  which  are  each  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  in 
diameter,  are  of  a  soft  yellow  hue,  and  extremely 
handsome  in  the  dusk.  It  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  cutting  from,  and  as  it  is  easily  raised  from 
seed,  large  quantities  may  be  readily  grown  for 
that  purpose.  It  may  also  be  usei3,  in  the  case  of 
Atkinsoni,  for  bedding,  as  it  has  a  neat,  compact 
habit.  It  comes  from  the  low  grounds  in  West 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  flowers  with  us  in 
autumn. 

C.  AiilSTOSA, — This  is  also  an  annual,  and  pro- 
duces large  golden  yellow  flowers.  The  stems, 
which  grow  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  height,  carry  a 
large,  flattish  panicled  head  of  clear  golden  yellow 
flowers  2  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  The  flowers, 
which  are  set  on  longish  stalks,  are  surrounded  by 
an  involucre  of  eight  or  ten  bracts.  It  blooms  in 
September  and  October,  and  is  plentiful  in  swamps 
in  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri,  &c.  It  may  be  sown 
with  the  others  early  in  spring  in  the  open  border. 

C.  Drummondi.— This  species  (here  figured)  is 
very  distinct,  both  in  flower  and  leaf,  from  all  its 
associates.  It  is  best  adapted  for  pot  culture  and 
makes  an  excellent  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  as  it 
flowers  with  the  greatest  profusion  all  through  the 
autumn  months.  It  rarely  exceeds  2  feet  in  height. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  pairs  or  singly  on 
long  slender  stems,  are  over  2  inches  in  diameter 
and  of  a  very  rich  golden  yellow.  It  is  found  on 
sandy  soil  in  Texas,  &c. 

C.  COEONATA  is  a  dwarf  species  common  in  gar- 
dens, where  it  is  generally  very  effective,  especially 
when  placed  near  the  front  of  mixed  borders.  It 
is  very  free-flowering  and  continues  a  considerable 
time  in  perfection.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
n  height,  is  sometimes  quite  hairy,  and  at  others 
free  from  hairs,  the  stems  being  shiny.  The 
flowers,  which  are  bright  yellow,  each  measure 
from  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  outer 
edge  of  the  rays  being  prettily  notched,  and  with 
brown  or  purple  lines  or  spots  towards  the  base.  It 
flowers  late  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  a  native 
of  E,  Texas. 

C.  TINCTORIA. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  variable 
of  all  the  Tickseeds,  having  given  rise  to  various 
named-garden  forms,  amongst  which  are  C.  bicolor 
and  C.  bicolor  nana.  The  latter  is  very  dwarf,  and 
could,  no  doubt,  be  utilised  in  many  ways  as  a  de- 
corative plant.  C.  tinctoria  grows  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are  rarely  less  than 
2  inches  in  diameter,  purple  or  varied,  and  very 
showy ;  they  are  produced  in  summer.  This 
species  comes  from  low  ground  in  Texas  and 
Arizona.  D.  K. 


Balsams. — Old  associations  with  these  flowers 
lead  me  still  to  have  for  them  a  great  liking. 
Well  grown  Balsams,  if  also  well  bloomed,  are  very 
handsome  plants,  whilst  those  thickly  S";t  with  good 
double  flowers  in  several  colours  are  best.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  see  decently  grown  Balsams  now  in 
pots,  and  rarer  still  in  the  open  ground.  For  bed- 
ding they  are  held  in  light  esteem,  and  yet  are 
really  charming,  dotted  thinly  on  a  carpet  of  some 
neutral  colour ;  indeed,  it  is  outdoors  that  plants 
usually  show  the  best  form.  The  very  early  au- 
tumn frosts  have  seriously  discounted  Balsams  as 
outdoor  plants,  although  Begonias  are  nearly  as 
tender,  but  then  the  latter  whilst  in  bloom  are  far 
more  gaudy.  Certainly  not  the  largest,  but  some 
of  the  neatest  and  most  compact  of  Balsam  plants 
I  have  ever  seen  have  been  lifted  from  the  open 
ground,  put  into  good-sized  pots,  and  thus  en- 
couraged to  flower,  and  profusely  too,  during  the 
autumn  under  glass.  It  always  seemed  to  me 
in  the  planting  out  of  Balsams  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  all  leaves  and  branches,  burying 
the  bloom  in  a  dense  mass  of  foliage,  that  instead 
of  first  getting  the  seedlings  singly  into  pots, 
and  after  finding  them  well  rooted,  planting  them 
out  with  balls  of  soil  attached,  which  always 
resulted  in  far  too  much  branch  growth  ;  the 
best    corrective    was    found     in     sowing    thinly, 


allowing  the  seedlings  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
then  when  some  5  inches  in  height,  stout  and  well 
rooted,  lifting  them  very  carefully  and  dibbling 
them  out  into  the  open  ground.  They  soon  get  hold, 
and  then  grow  strong,  never  becoming  too  woody, 
and  presently  are  literally  smothered  with  fine 
double  flowers.  Such  plants  look  beautiful  in  that 
way,  or  lifted  and  put  into  pots  to  flower  inside.  It 
was  but  needful  if  the  weather  was  dry  to  water  the 
plants  over-night  for  lifting  next  day.  How  beau- 
tiful the  whites,  pinks,  mauves,  carmines,  scarlets, 
crimsons,  purples,  and  other  self-coloured  or  even 
striped  or  spotted  forms.  It  is  not  too  late  now  to 
sow  seed  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans  under  glass,  as 
from  such  a  sowing  scores  of  strong  plants  might 
be  had  to  dibble  out  as  advised  early  in  June. — 
A.  D. 


ANEMONES. 

On  a  bright,  sunny  spring  day  about  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April  it  is  pleasant  to  make 
one's  way  through  budding  Larch  and  tangled 
brushwood,  all  showing  signs  of  revived  life,  and 
then  to  come  suddenly  on  a  fine  open  glade 
carpeted  with  Wood  Anemone  (A.  nemorosa)  and 
fringed  with  Primroses,  which  here  and  there 
make  an  inroad  upon  their  more  delicate  neigh- 
bours. The  wild  Anemone  is  indeed  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  spring  flower.s,  and  did  it  not  belong 
to  our  own  land  it  would  be  considered  worthy  of 
careful  cultivation.  As  it  is,  we  can  generally  get 
it  in  great  abundance  in  woods  and  often  in  fields 
which  border  on  woodland,  and  perhaps  were  it 
not  for  the  sake  of  finding  the  pale  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  wild  plant  we  should  not  be  tempted  into 
the  woods,  and  so  should  lose  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful enjoyments  which  spring-time  can  afliord. 
The  double  form  of  A.  nemorosa  is  common  in  our 
gardens  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  partially 
rough  corner,  where  its  beautiful  foliage  and  fine 
double  white  flowers  will  be  useful  both  for  gather- 
ing and  for  covering  the  ground  in  spring. 

The  eccentricities  of  plants  are  many.  Some 
things  go  on  with  regularity,  flowering  without  any 
trouble  if  at  all  properly  cared  for  ;  other  things  are 
strangely  rebellious  and  puzzle  us  very  much  with 
their  wilfulness.  Amongst  these  latter  I  place 
Anemone  sylvestris.  or  the  Snowdrop  Anemone,  and 
if  I  interpret  rightly  what  has  been  written  about 
this  Anemone  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden,  other 
people  find  the  same  difficulty.  Several  years  ago  I 
procured  some  of  this  A.  sylvestris,  and  it  flowered, 
of  course,  the  following  season,  but  that  was  all  I 
could  say  about  it.  As  years  went  on  it  behaved  like 
a  veritable  weed,  and  rambled  or,  as  the  poor  say, 
"  wrastled'  all  over  the  small  rockery  on  which  it 
was  placed.  But  as  to  flowers,  well,  I  do  not 
think  I  had  half-a-dozen  any  one  year.  This 
season,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able for  abundance  of  flowers  of  all  kinds,  my 
Snowdrop  Anemone  has  at  last  condescended 
to  bloom,  and  has  been  most  lovely  with  a 
perfect  profusion  of  its  white  blossoms.  But 
why  ?  My  neighbour's  gardener  says  it  wants  sun. 
Well,  it  has  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  in  my 
garden.  Another  says  you  must  take  care  to 
keep  the  plants  round  and  tidy,  and  cut  off  all 
stragglers.  I  have  not  done  that ;  on  the  contrary, 
this  most  wilful  thing  has  thrown  out  shoots  more 
rapidly  than  a  Violet,  and  I  have  let  it  alone,  feel- 
ing it  is  one  of  those  things,  like  the  Winter 
Heliotrope  (Tussilago  fragrans)  or  the  Japan 
Anemone,  which  will  have  its  own  way.  So  it  has 
been  let  alone,  and  it  rewards  me  this  year  for  my 
kindness. 

Those  who  love  to  look  for  the  earliest  flowers 
of  spring  in  the  outdoor  garden,  even  before 
the  frost  and  snow  of  January  are  over,  have  a 
great  treat  in  A.  blanda.  It  comes  up  defiantly, 
and  apparently  inditl'erent  to  the  short  days, 
cold  air,  and  lack  of  sunshine.  This  Anemone  is 
even  prettier  as  an  individual  flower  than  A. 
apennina,  but  it  can  never  equal  the  latter  in  pro- 
ducing lovely  sheets  of  pale  blue,  nestling  among 
finely  cut  leaves,  which  only  show  themselves 
sufficiently  to  make  the  blue  more  perfect. 
Apennina  is  one  of  the  glories  of  later  spring,  the 


latter  part  of  March  and  early  April.  It  has  no 
scent  and  it  closes  on  dark  showery  days,  but 
when  one  of  those  delightful  warm  sunny  April 
days  comes  with  its  clear  sunshine,  then  this  Ane- 
mone is  lovely  wherever  it  is  growing.  It  is  one 
of  those  things  which  will  do  almost  anywhere. 
It  will  flower  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  or  it  will 
throw  itself  against  a  stone,  or  it  will  grow  in  a 
bed  right  out  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  well  to  have 
it  in  all  sorts  of  places,  and  by  this  means  the 
season  is  prolonged.  On  the  whole  we  may  say 
that  A.  apennina  is  one  of  the  very  best  things  to 
get  when  ordering  hardy  roots  and  bulbs  in 
autumn,  for,  unlike  A.  sylvestris,  it  will  without 
doubt  give  you  a  quantity  of  flowers,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  very  cheapest  plants  in  the  autumn 
catalogues.  Would  that  we  could  say  this  also  of 
A.  blanda,  but  as  yet  the  price  of  this  earlier 
Anemone  is  very  much  higher.  Probably  it  will 
rapidly  become  cheaper,  as  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not,  seeing  that  it  increases  rapidly  and 
has  abundance  of  seed. 

A.  fulgens  comes  very  early  if  placed  in  a  warm 
position,  and  its  brilliant  flowers  are  most  useful  for 
gathering.  A'dboro'  is,  I  suppose,  a  variety  of 
fulgens.  It  flowers  with  me  at  the  same  time, 
but  the  scarlet  is  more  vivid  and  the  white  at  the 
base  of  the  petals  is  an  addition  to  its  beauty. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of 
flowering  of  this  early  Anemone.  It  may  be  that 
imported  plants  will  flower  earlier  the  first  year 
than  after  they  have  become  accustomed  to  our 
climate;  I  have  not  grown  fulgens  long  enough  to 
determine  whether  this  is  so  or  not.  Even  a  week 
in  spring  makes  a  difference  when  we  are  longing 
to  see  our  flowers  coming  out  again,  so  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  pains  to  secure  this  Anemone 
from  late  frosts  and  to  protect  it  slightly  from 
damage  at  the  rough  and  dark  time  of  the  year, 
when  we  may  expect  to  see  its  scarlet  flowers.  It 
is  somewhat  strange  that  the  scarlet  flowers  of  A. 
fulgens  reach  us  in  fairly  good  condition  after 
travelling  all  the  way  from  the  south  of  France, 
and  that  once  revived  after  being  taken  out  of  the 
post  box  they  will  last  for  an  extraordinary  time 
in  a  room.  Anemone  ranunculoides  is  ex- 
tremely pretty,  but  were  it  not  for  its  more  fragile 
character  it  might  almost  pass  for  a  Celandine.  A 
bed  of  mixed  A.  coronaria  is  always  attractive, 
hut  unless  care  is  taken  there  will  be  a  prevalence 
of  dirty  white  and  i)ale  blue  colours.  Where  the 
colours  are  strong  and  good  and  there  is  sufficient 
scarlet  intermixed,  few  things  are  more  bright 
and  beautiful.  As  a  rule,  this  Anemone  will  flower 
about  twelve  months  after  the  seed  has  been  sown.  If 
it  can  be  let  stay  in  the  same  place  to  flower  again, 
so  much  the  better.  The  Japanese  Anemones  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  Honorine  Jobert  is  so  tall 
and  beautiful  in  late  autumn,  that  anyone  would 
bear  with  its  weedy  habit  for  the  sake  of  its  lovely 
white  flowers.  They  come  at  a  time  of  year  when 
flowers  are  beginning  to  get  scarce,  and  are  once 
more  in  reque.st.  though  not  altogether  so  delight- 
ful as  in  early  spring.  There  are  many  other 
Anemones  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  but 
the  whole  family  is  pretty  and  interesting,  and 
the  more  we  grow  them  the  more  we  shall  like 
them  and  wish  to  see  them  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  A  Gloucestbrsiiihe  Par.son. 


Basal  rot  in  Daffodils. — I  have  had  an  ex- 
perience similar  to  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Young. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  I  potted  up  some 
bulbs  of  Horsfieldi.  Colleen  Bawn,  cyclamineus, 
&c.,  and  stood  them  in  a  cold  house.  I  covered 
them  with  mats  when  we  had  the  severe  frost 
in  January,  but  they  got  frozen  as  hard  as  a  brick. 
Finding  later  on  that  many  did  not  start,  I 
turned  them  out  and  they  were  decayed  at  the 
base.  In  the  open  ground  I  have  never  had  a 
single  bulb  go  off  in  this  way. — J.  C.  B. 

Alpine  Auricula   'William  Brockbank. — 

This  is  a  very  fire  alpine  indeed,  supposing  that 
what  I  have  under  this  name  is  true  to  character. 
It  is  a  very  late  bloomer,  never  flowering  with  me 
until  a  week  or  more  after  the  London  shows  are 
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over.  Iq  Mr.  Tiirnei'!,  Ci.talogue,  William  Brock- 
bank  is  described  as  having  a  vfhite  centre  and 
dark  ground,  shaded  with  violet.  But  it  has  a 
bright  golden  paste,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  description  in  the  Slough  catalogue  is  incor- 
rect. A  dozen  capital  alpine  Auriculas  for  a 
beginner  will  be  found  in  Athlete,  Charmer, 
Countess,  Grandes,  Hotspur,  Lady  H.  Grosvenor, 
Magnet,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Mrs.  B.ill,  Olympia,  Samuel 
B.irlow,  and  Supreme. — 11.  D. 

Globe  Flowers.  —  A  large  group  of  these 
planted  some  years  ago  beside  a  little  ditch  has 
given  no  trouble  and  needed  no  attention,  but  as 
each  fiowering  season  comes  round  the  plants  are 
very  much  in  evidence,  never  failing  a  tine  display 
of  bloom.  They  hold  their  own  perfectly  even 
amongst  such  perennial  weeds  as  Docks  and  the 
Meadow  Sweet,  whilst,  of  course,  Grasses  and  other 
annual  weeds  that  affect  damp  situations  have  no 
chance  at  all.  The  present  season  is  not  quite  in 
their  favour,  and  in  the  garden  borders  they  would 
doubtless  have  a  very  bad  time  of  it  from  want  of 
water.  In  their  present  situation  they  are  not 
quite  so  tall  as  in  wetter  years,  but,  all  the  same, 
there  is  a  rich  mass  of  leafage  and  a  bright  glow 
of  blossoms.  In  addition  to  the  common  variety 
(T.  europajus),  many  varieties  have  been  made  ;  but 
there  are  more  names  than  distinctions,  and  for 
bold  effects  in  a  wild  state  in  addition  to  the  type 
there  need  only  be  planted  about  three  other  kinds. 
Tie  finest  of  all  is  giganteus  or  dauricus,  a  fine 
kind  distinguished  by  its  strong  growth  and  great 
globular  blooms,  the  flowers  being  of  a  lemon-yel- 
low colour.  TroUius  asiaticus,  too,  is  very  fine,  its 
leaves  more  divided  than  those  of  the  previous 
kind,  and  the  flowers  not  quite  as  large,  but  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour.  T.  napellifolius  is  also  very 
fine,  producing  a  large  bloom  more  deeply  coloured 
than  that  of  any  other  bordering  upon  orange. 
Wild  gardening  is  very  successful  when  the  right 
things  are  placed  in  the  right  place,  and  anyone 
should  succeed  with  Globe  Flowers  where  they  can 
always  have  an  abundance  of  moisture. — A.  H. 


mixed  with  the  ordinary  garden  soil  piior  to  put- 
ting out  the  plants.  There  ought  to  be  no  delay 
in  dividing  the  plants  after  they  are  once  lifted 
from  the  beds,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
grandest  display  will  be  made  next  season  if  the 
beds  are  freshened  up  with  loam  and  decayed  ma- 
nure.— I  ,  in  Full!. 


BUNCH  PRIMROSES. 

Some  ot  the  best  strains  of  garden  Primroses  com- 
prise a  good  percentage  of  rich  yellow  flowers,  and 
these  are  undoubtedly  the  most  generally  admired. 
The  shades  of  yellow  range  frcm  primrose  to  the 
deepest  orange,  and  all  are  very  gorgeous  on  the 
plants  and  singularly  effective  when  cut.  A  dining- 
table  wholly  decorated  with  low  fish  globes  filled 
with  sprays  of  coloured  Ivy  leaves  and  trusses  of 
these  yellow  Primroses  would  be  both  novel  and 
taking,  or  more  so  than  any  ordinary  arrangement 
of  tropical  or  greenhouse  flowers.  The  yellows  are 
the  making  of  beds  of  mixed  Primroses,  .'ind  those 
who  delight  in  a  mass  of  one  colour  shou'd  try  the 
effect  of  a  bed  wholly  filled  with  this  colour  in  one 
or  several  shades.  Seedlings  are  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  plants  obtained  by  dividing  the  old  stock, 
the  former  invariably  flowering  the  more  strongly. 
Seed  of  both  white  and  yellow  forms  cin  be  had 
in  separate  packets,  and  if  this  is  sown  in  gentle 
heat  not  later  than  March,  the  seedlings  can  be 
grown  to  a  serviceable  size  by  the  autumn,  flower- 
ing grandly  the  following  spring.  Any  raised 
from  now  to  midsummer  would  scarcely  attain  to 
a  flowering  size  this  year,  but  might  be  grown 
into  extra  large  plants  during  the  following  sum- 
mer. Those,  therefore,  who  may  wish  to  have  an 
extra  number  of  yellow  Primroses,  and  have 
missed  the  best  time  for  sowing  seed,  should  mark 
sU  the  best  th"y  have  flowering  in  their  beds  or 
borders  with  a  view  to  saving  and  propagating 
these.  Soon  after  the  last  flowers  have  faded,  or, 
it  seed  is  saved,  directly  this  is  gathered,  the 
plants  ought  to  be  taken  up,  carefully  split  into  as 
many  pieces  as  possible,  each  with  a  few  roots 
attached,  and  these  divisions  he  then  dibbled  out 
into  a  cool  or  partially  shaded  border.  Both  divi- 
sions and  seedlings  thrive  during  the  hottest  sum- 
mer in  the  fruit  borders,  that  is  to  sa^,  among  the 
trees  adjoining  kitchen  garden  walks,  especially  if 
leaf  soil  or  well-decayed  manure  has  been  freely 


Solomon's  Seal. — It  might  almost  be  said 
that  this  will  grow  anywhere,  and  the  marvel  is 
that  one  does  not  see  great  breadths  of  it  in  gar- 
dens. Instead  of  discussing  the  need  or  otherwise 
of  digging  between  shrubs,  all  available  ground 
should  be  planted  with  this  and  kindred  things, 
and  the  question  of  clearing  would  settle  itself, 
for  the  weeds  would  have  little  chance.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  spring  flowers  that  might  be 
planted  in  gardens  and  woods  and  left  alone,  aye 
even  forgotten,  for  assuredly  when  its  season  comes 
round  it  will  make  itself  manifest.  I  went  recently 
into  a  little  coppice  where  I  knew  the  Solomon's 
Seal  was  planted  about  six  years  ago,  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  it,  for  it  appeared  to 
be  spreading  through  the  place,  and  in  one  spot, 
beside  a  little  constant  running  stream,  it  surprised 
me  with  its  stature  and  bold  grace.  The  finer 
stems  were  over  4  feet  in  height.  A  large  group  in 
the  garden  could  show  no  stems  finer  than  these. — 
A.  H. 

American  Wood  Lilies.— It  is  a  little  puz- 
zling sometimes  how  a  plant  sets  aside  our  notions 
of  what  is  best  for  it  and  thrives  unaccountably  well. 
A  moist  spot  in  a  rich  peaty  or  leafy  deposit  is 
supposed  to  be  the  thing  to  grow  the  Wood  Lilies 
to  perfection,  and  yet  for  several  years  we  have 
had  a  charming  display  from  a  group  of  plants  in 
an  Azalea  bed,  of  which  the  soil  is  cold,  heavy, 
and  retentive  of  moisture.  The  plants  have  not 
always  attained  their  full  stature,  but  invariably 
have  been  good  in  leaf  and  blossom.  Among  many 
spring  flowers  few  things  are  more  prettily  attrac- 
tive than  a  good  group  of  the  Wood  Lily.  The 
finest  ot  the  family  is  Trillium  grandiflorum,  and 
by  its  erect  habit  it  shows  its  great  white  blooms 
to  advantage.  A  few  plants,  however,  of  T.  ery- 
throcarpum  show  that  kind  to  be  of  considerable 
merit  and  very  distinct  from  T.  grandiflorum.  It  is 
larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  flower  hangs  from 
a  long  slender  stalk  above  the  leaves,  whilst  the 
colour  is  creamy  or  greenish-white  with  violet  in- 
terior at  the  base  of  the  flower.— A.  H. 

Antirrhinums. — "  R.  D."  mentions  taking  off 
the  tops  of  the  autumn-struck  plants  in  March, 
with  a  view  to  having  plants  to  flower  in  the 
autumn.  I  grow  a  goodly  number  of  them  for  the 
summer  and  autumn  display,  especially  an  ex 
tremely  fine  type  of  a  white-flowering  kind,  and  I 
find  if  I  take  oft'  the  tops  it  retards  their  flowering 
early  in  summer  and  does  not  prolong  the  autumn 
display.  If  the  plants  are  stocky  in  the  spring, 
wi'h  a  healthy  clean  leader,  in  all  about  6  inches 
or  s  inches  high  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  second 
week  in  May  they  commence  to  flower  at  once  from 
the  leading  shoot,  side  growths  springing  out  at 
the  same  time.  By  cutting  off  the  first  crop  of 
seed-pods  when  the  flower-spikes  are  past,  the 
plants  will  continue  to  bloom  well  into  the  autumn. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  Antirrhinum 
as  a  summer  decorative  plant  for  the  beds  and 
borders  now  that  we  have  types  distinct  in  colour, 
such  as  white,  yellow  and  red.  To  persons  with 
little  accommodation  for  the  choicer  subjects  re- 
quiring heat.  Antirrhinums  are  especially  valuable. 
-E.  M. 

Dahlias  trained  to  hedges. — Not  only  did 
the  late  Jlr.  Wildsmith  make  an  effective  display 
with  his  single  Dahlias  trained  in  this  way,  but  he 
grew  the  Cactus  varieties  in  the  same  way  and 
with  equal  effect.  I  have  practised  this  way  of 
growing  and  training  not  only  single  and  Cactus 
varieties,  but  the  double  or  show  kinds  as  well 
wilh  equal  results.  The  hedge  to  which  the  Dah- 
lias are  trained  flat-wise  here  is  one  ot  Berberis 
Darwini,  close  upon  5  feet  high.  This  is  clipped 
closely  in  summer  to  a  perpendicular  face,  and  in 
this  way  it  makes  a  capital  background  for  the 


va.iuus  coloured  Dahlias.  Three  small  wires  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  hedge,  and,  secured  to  the 
branches,  are  almost  hidden  by  the  leaves.  To 
these  wires  the  shoots  of  the  Dahlias  are  trained, 
the  result  being  that  we  get  all  the  flowers  to  look 
one  way,  giving  us  a  mass  of  colour.  For  the  sake 
of  variety,  I  place  several  strong  plants  of  Helian- 
thus  Soleil  d'Or  among  the  Dahlias,  these  when  in 
flower  giving  a  pleasing  contrast  of  colour.  At  the 
base  of  the  Dahlias,  to  hide  the  stems,  I  have  a 
row  of  white  Antirrhinums  or  tufted  Pansy 
Mrs.  Grey — one  of  the  best  of  summer-flowering 
varieties  with  white  flowers. — E.  M. 

Planting  Carnations. — To  layer  Carnations 
early  and  plant  them  out  when  rooted,  so  that 
they  get  established  before  the  cold  weather  makes 
its  appearance,  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  hardy  kinds,  such 
as  Raby  Castle,  Old  Crimson,  Reynolds  Hole  and 
many  others.  But  such  beauties  as  Lady  Henry 
Grosvenor,  Germania,  Vice-Chamberlain  and  other 
tender  varieties  must  be  wintered  under  glass. 
'J'his  is  my  Northampton  experience. — R.  Gilbert, 
Burrililcij. 


ALPINE  AURICULAS. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  in  the 
estimation  of  the  general  public  the  alpine 
Auriculas  shown  at  the  recent  exhibition  at  the 
Drill  Hall  were  much  more  attractive  than  were 
the  show  sorts.  These  latter  have  such  minute 
points,  that  only  those  who  thoroughly  under- 
stand them  and  can  appreciate  the  diverse  qualities 
shown  by  the  various  flowers  are  fully  able  to 
admire  them.  The  alpines  speak  for  themselves. 
Their  points  are  less  complicated,  their  markings 
more  clearly  defined,  and  even  apart  from  these 
florist's  elements  the  flowers  give  more  of  attrac- 
tiveness and  of  effect.  They,  too,  are  more  easily 
cultivated,  and  although  it  may  seem  a  sin  to 
expose  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  finer  varieties 
to  outdoor  elements,  yet  many  of  these  varieties 
will  thrive  well  in  the  open  and  bloom  profusely 
if  properly  cared  for.  On  the  other  hand,  the  show 
sorts  cut  the  most  deplorable  figure  outdoors.  It  is 
indeed  absurd  to  plant  them  there.  The  alpines 
of  all  places  look  charming  in  a  window  box,  where 
the  partial  light  draws  all  the  flowers  one  way, 
and  a  surfacing  of  Moss  or  of  cocoa  fibre  refuse 
protects  leafage  and  flowers  from  being  splashed 
by  rain.  True  alpines  have  no  meal,  and  their 
paste  is  not  a  sort  of  pigment  which  is  what  seems 
to  be  the  paste  of  a  show  flower,  but  it  is  an 
ingrained  body  colour,  the  golden  or  yellow  hues 
being  the  most  beautiful.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  be  so,  but  whilst  the  laced  forms  seem  to 
give  a  preponderance  of  golden  centres,  the 
shaded  and  self  forms  seem  now  to  give  the 
greater  proportion  of  white  or  creamy  centres,  and 
these  latter  whilst  having  admirers  have  the  un- 
doubted demerit  of  being  mutable  or  changing, 
varying  in  depth  of  hue  with  age.  A  true  yellow 
ground  hardly  varies.  Then  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  golden  centres  the 
more  effectually  light  up  or  set  off  the  grounds. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  pale  centres  give  some 
grounds  or  shadings  the  yellows  do  not  give,  and 
for  that  reason  they  are  not  only  tolerated,  but 
encouraged,  yet  the  very  whitest  of  centres  in  al- 
pines always  seem  to  fall  short  of  the  clear,  beau- 
tiful purity  of  colour  found  in  the  paste  of  the 
best  shows  ;  hence  there  always  seems,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  to  be  something  lacking.  Had 
there  never  been  golden-centred  alpines  we  might 
not  have  lamented  the  apparent  preponderance  of 
pale-centred  flowers.  The  creams  are  more  ob- 
jectionable than  the  whites,  for  their  tints  change 
and  often  become  cloudy  or  dirty.  Looking  over 
the  collections  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  1  found 
in  Mr.  Turner's  twelve  only  four  gold  centres. 
These  were  F.  Knighton,  Charles  Turner,  Dash, 
and  a  seedling.  In  Mr.  Phillips'  twelve,  tight 
had  golden  centres,  Pluto,  Fred  Phillips,  Bronze 
Queen,  and  a  fine  maroon  shaded  seedling  being 
the  best.  Mr.  Walker's  best  golden  was  Florrie 
Kenwood,  and  Mr.  Douglas'  best  were  Gipsy  and 
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Nellie  Hibberd.  In  passing,  I  would  object  to  the 
common  practice  of  these  Auricula  growers 
putting  up  plants  marked  seedlings  so  plentifully. 
This  is  a  great  nuisance  to  the  public,  and  espe- 
cially to  reporters.  Cannot  the  committee,  who  it 
is  hoped  are  not  all  exhibitors  and  growers,  frame 
a  regulation  that  shall  prevent  the  exhibition  in 
classes  of  any  unnamed  varieties  ?  It  would  hardly 
be  tolerated  elsewhere.  Other  good  yellow-centred 
flowers  were  Saturn,  Mrs,  J.  J.  Blandy,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Palmer,  King  of  the  Belgians,  old,  but  still  good, 
Evelyn  Phillips,  Blackett  Gill,  International,  and 
Viscountess  Chewton.  Turning  to  white  and  cream 
grounds,  the  following  were  the  best :  Winifred, 
Patience,  Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  Hotspur,  Edith,  De- 
fiance, Mrs.  Frank  Barrett,  Roland,  Lady  Laura 
Hampton,  Mrs.  Herold,  Magnet,  and  Hubert.  I 
do  not  know  whether  all  these  varieties  are  in  com- 
merce. It  too  frequently  happens  that  the  public 
take  notes  of  varieties  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall 
which  they  admit e,  and  then  find  that  they  cannot 
be  obtained.  That  is  very  misleading.  It  would 
help  very  much  were  it  in  all  cases  declared  what 
sorts  were  in  commerce  and  what  were  not. 

Auricula  nomenclature,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
alpines  especially,  differs  very  much  from  year  to 
year.  I  do  not  say  that  the  names  are  altced,  but 
seedlings  seem  to  be  so  commonly  coming  on,  that 
a  show  twelve  of  one  year  will  be.  perhaps,  quite 
diverse  the  following  year ;  hence  the  public  get 
puzzled.  No  doubt  it  is  comparatively  easy  yet  to 
obtain  diverse  seedling  alpines ;  far  more  .so  than 
is  the  ease  with  the  shows,  because  these  latter 
not  only  are  hard  to  beat,  bat  in  seedlings  there  is 
often  a  large  majority  of  inferior  flowers.  But  it 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  in  many  respects  the 
newer  alpines  are  improvements.  Many  are  larger 
flowers,  but  still  coarser.  A  great  defect,  I  hold, 
is  found  in  the  ■  exceedingly  undue  brea'Uh  of 
margin  or  ground  as  compared  with  the  breadth  of 
the  centre.  Many,  too,  have  broad  and  irregular 
cups,  whilst  the  thrums  are  open  and  prominently 
show  the  top  of  the  pistil.  I  do  not  see  that  any- 
thing is  gained  in  having  these  unduly  large, 
coarse  flowers.  By  contrast,  I  tliink  the  smaller 
golden -centred  laced  forms  far  more  refined 
and  pleasing.  Whilst  very  many  of  the  now  ex- 
hibited alpines  make  showy  greenhouse  flowers, 
we  have  a  right  to  look  for  high  ideals  at  an 
Auricula  exhibition.  A.  D. 


dwarf,  free,  the  flowers  of  a  deep  golden  colour. 
R.  uniflorus  is  a  dwarf  plant,  with  small  primrose- 
coloured  blossoms.  Aubrietia  tauricola  is  a  very 
pretty  alpine  species,  bearinj  pale  lilac  -  blue 
flowers,  forming  very  neat  and  compact  tufts. 
Haberlea  rhodopensis  somewhat  resembles  Ra- 
mondia  pyrenaica,  bearing  Gloxinia-like  flowers, 
four  and  five  terminating  a  stem  ;  the  flowers  are 
lilac-purple  with  a  white  throat,  and  it  is  said  to 
succeed  best  In  sliady  nooks  on  rockwork.  Sa- 
ponaria  splendens,  or  splendidissima,  is  a  variety 
of  S.  ocymoides,  bearing  small  bright  rosy  pink 
blossoms.  The  white  Anemone  sylvestris  was  also 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  unique  arrangement. 

R.  D. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  AT  THE  REGENT'S  PARK 

SHOW. 

Youu  report  of  the  second  spring  exhibition  of  the 
Rojal  Botanic  Society  on  the  2lUh  ult.  gave  a  de- 
scription of  themethod  of  setting  up  the  collec- 
tion of  alpine  plants  staged  in  the  class  for  such 
exhibited  from  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nur- 
sery, Millmead,  Guildford.  The  schedule  required 
the  alpines  should  be  in  pots,  and  they  were  so 
arranged  on  a  kind  of  sloping  stand  as  to  be 
carpeted  with  mossy  Saxifrages  of  various  kinds. 
The  idea  was  excellent,  but  in  the  execution  the 
individuality  of  many  of  the  plants  was  to  a  large; 
extent  lost,  and  so  the  collection  sufiEered.  But  it 
contained  a  few  things  of  a  very  interesting  cha- 
racter, such  as  Phlox  Vivid,  a  variety  apparently 
of  P.  subulata,  having  deep  pink  flowers  with  a 
rosy  centre,  and  very  free — a  charming  subject ; 
P.  Lindeniana,  another  dwarf  form,  probably  a 
true  species,  bearing  pale  lilac-mauve  flowers,  and 
very  free  ;  Sedum  Lyonia,  a  small  shrub-like  plant 
with  white  flowers,  very  free ;  Viola  Stuarti,  white ; 
Iberis  jucunda,  which  forms  a  minute  bush,  the 
flowers  pink  and  very  pretty,  a  miniature  species 
of  great  beauty ;  Dracocephalum  grandiflorum, 
from  the  Altai  Mountains,  the  plant  dwarf  and 
compact,  the  flowers  relatively  very  large,  Salvia- 
like,  and  of  a  delightful  hue  of  bright  blue  ;  but  it 
is  said  to  be  a  shy  bloomer  even  it  the  plants  be 
healthy,  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  grown 
in  half  shade,  the  soil  good  rich  loam,  that  it  be 
watered  in  summer  and  kept  dry  in  winter ;  it 
needs  to  be  protected  against  the  ravages  of  slugs, 
which  greedily  feed  upon  it.  Ranunculus  grami- 
nifolius  is  a  charming  plant  from  the  Pyrenees, 


Datura  cornucopia.— G.  Hart  aska  if  I  know 
this  plaut,  to  which  1  must  answer  in  the  negative.  I 
see  it  is  offered  by  a  New  York  firm  as  an  outdoor 
summer  plant,  and  it'  it  is  anything  like  the  repre- 
sentation it  will  he  a  magnificent  Thorn  Apple. — 
\V.  H.  G. 

A  beautiful  Tulip  is  the  form  named  Picotee. 
It  is  one  of  the  more  popular  of  the  late-flowering 
kinds.  The  flowers  are  of  beautiful  shape  and 
clear  white,  the  segments,  margined  with  a  delicate 
rose  colour,  recurve  at  the  apex,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  T.  fulgens. 

A  beautiful  Iris  in  full  beauty  now  is  I.  mis- 
souriensis.  It  is  a  North  American  species,  and 
makes  a  delightful  mass,  the  flowers  bright  laven- 
der, a  charmingly  soft  colour,  yellow  at  the  base, 
and  poised  on  slender  stems,  whilst  the  leafage  is 
narrow  and  of  a  glaucous  tint.  It  is  a  type  that 
deserves  to  be  more  common  in  gardens,  being 
free  in  growth  and  flower,  and  in  every  way  a  good 
garden  Iris. 

Tbe  hardy  plant  house  at  Kew  is  full  of 
interesting  pUnts  in  blooni.  We  made  note  of  the 
other  day  Dianthui  gelidus  and  D.  alpinus,  both 
in  full  bloom,  the  white-flowered  Oxalis  ennea- 
phylla,  Potentilla  chrysocraspeda,  the  flowers  of 
the  richest  yellow ;  Antirrhinum  asarina,  pale 
primrose,  the  growth  strangling,  and  the  leaves 
glaucous  in  colour;  the  exquisite  little  Rook 
Daphne,  D.  rupestris,  and  Primula  Forbesi,  besides 
Linuni  arboreum  in  fine  flower,  and  a  host  of  other 
charming  things. 

The  white  'Wood  Lily  (Trillium  grandiflorum) 
is  very  beautiful  just  now  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son,  Long  Ditton.  It  is  grown  in  a  large 
mass,  and  the  pure  white  flowers  in  their  collar  of 
green  leaves,  so  to  speak,  are  amongst  the  more 
precious  things  we  have  in  late  spring.  None  of 
the  other  species  approach  this  for  beauty.  It 
likes  a  shady,  somewhat  moist  position,  a  peaty 
soil  for  preference,  and  under  such  conditions  the 
flowers  are  larger  and  the  leaves  more  robust  than 
in  open  sunny  spots.  An  excellent  spot  for  it  is  a 
shady  recess  in  the  rockery,  where  the  hardy  Or- 
chids and  similar  plants  are  quite  at  home.  It  is  a 
lovely  flower  to  cut,  but  unfortunately  does  not  last 
long  in  good  condition. 

Plantain  Iiilies.— We  here  appreciate  the 
different  forms  of  Funkias.  Especially  are  they 
efiective  under  the  shade  of  tall  Limes  and  Beeches. 
In  nooks  on  the  Grass,  at  the  foot  of  the  hardy 
fernery,  rockeries,  and  near  the  margin  of  a  small 
pond  they  are  appreciated  by  all.  In  our  strong 
soil  they  flourish  well.  If  planted  so  that  the  sun 
shines  on  them  strongly,  the  glaucous  tint  so 
beautiful  in  Sieboldi  quickly  fades.  For  small 
pots  albo-lineata  is  one  of  the  best. — E.  M,,  Sifaii- 
VI ore  Par];. 

Arums  and  allied  plants  may  be  noted  on 
the  sunny  narrow  border  skirting  the  Orchid  and 
Victoria  Regia  houses  at  Kew.  Several  kinds  are  in 
bloom,  and  present  an  interesting  study.  A.  crini- 
tum  is  in  full  health  and  bloom,  whilst  clumps 
occur  of  the  strange  Sauromatum  guttatnm,  which 
when  thus  planted  has  a  peculiarly  uninviting 
aspect.  The  long  spathes  taper  gradually  to  a 
point  and  fall  over  in  a  weird  way,  the  ground 
colour  green,  richly  barred  with  chocolate-crim- 
1  son,  the  spadix  being  also  of  considerable  length 


and  of  a  sombre  green  tone.  It  has  an  objection- 
able odour,  and  is  distinctly  more  curious  than 
beautiful,  although  one  must  admire  the  rich  and 
striking  colouring  of  the  spathe.  Amorphophallus 
Rivieri  is  pushing  through  the  ground,  so  that  this 
warm,  sunny  corner  is  of  more  than  passing  inte- 
rest at  present  to  those  who  care  for  this  class  of 
plants. 

Pulmonaria  saccharata.  —  This  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  early  spring-flowering  plants, 
making  the  border  look  exceedingly  gay  in  April 
and  May.  The  late  Mr.  Frank  Miles  once 
happily  described  it  as  the  "Shot-silk  flower,"  for 
that  exactly  describes  the  blended  colour  of  the 
blossoms.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  hardy 
plants,  and  in  a  few  years  a  large  clump  is  formed. 
During  the  summer  months  the  leaves  are 
jewelled  with  white  upon  a  bright  green  ground, 
and  in  this  character  it  is  a  really  valuable  decora- 
tive plant,  and  an  object  of  great  beauty  in  the 
border.  A  mass  of  it  mixed  with  some  flowering 
plants,  which  while  displayingtheir  blossoms  would 
not  hide  from  view  the  jewelled  leaves  of  the 
Pulmonaria,  would  have  a  fine  effect.  I  find  in 
addition  to  the  quality  of  rapidly  extending  itself, 
self-sown  seedlings  are  produced,  but  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  they  show  no  variation. — R.  D. 


GRUBS  IN  PRIMULAS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  who  lately  complained  of  his 
Primulas  being  destroyed  by  t  e  grub  of  the  black 
Vine  weevil  will  find  prevention  better  than  cure. 
Indeed,  I  know  of  no  cure  when  plants  of  any  kind 
are  infested  by  th's  pest.  It  is  in  the  early  part 
of  June  that  the  perfect  insect  appears,  and  it  con- 
ceals itself  so  cunningly  during  the  day  that  it  is 
a  rare  occurrence  to  see  one.  They  swarm  with 
me,  and  yet  1  have  not  seen  more  than  a  score  of 
them  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  that  is  in  the  day- 
time. The  flying  season  appears  to  extend  up  to, 
and  probably  into  July,  and  it  is  of  course  during 
that  period  that  the  mischief  is  done.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  soil,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
that  wid  destroy  them  without  injuring  the  roots 
of  such  things  as  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Ferns,  &c. 
Where  this  weevil  abounds,  the  leaf  mould  is  sure 
to  form  one  of  the  principal  breeding  places,  and 
it  is  just  as  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  it  that  many 
blooming  plants  and  Ferns  get  their  final  repot- 
ting. The  eggs  or  newly-hatched  grubs  are  not 
then  perceived,  and  it  is  only  towards  spring  that 
their  handiwork  can  be  seen.  If  the  weevils  can 
be  prevented  from  laying  their  eggs  in  the  com- 
post, the  chances  of  danger  are  of  course  con- 
siderably minimised,  and  this  I  find  can  be  done 
by  covering  the  leaf-soil  with  Fern,  or  anything  of 
a  like  nature  sufficiently  thick  to  hinder  the  insect 
from  coming  to  it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  do  this 
during  the  breeding  time  of  the  weevil.  Another 
way,  involving  more  labour,  and  that  has  been 
found  eft'ective,  is  to  spread  the  leaf-mould  thinly 
on  a  hard  floor  and  run  a  heavy  roller  over  it.  This 
must  be  done  just  as  the  grubs  come  to  life,  say 
about  the  middle  of  July.  If  done  earlier  it  will 
have  no  good  result.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Vine  weevil  lays  its  eggs  in  loam  unless  there  is 
something  growing  in  it  for  the  grub  to  feed  on, 
but  I  am  not  certain  about  peat,  and  should 
prefer  to  treat  that  in  the  same  way.        J.  C.  B. 


Schivereckia  podolica.— This  quite  hardy 
rock  plant  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  bloom  on 
the  rockery  at  Kew.  It  is  smothered  with  white 
flowers  and  has  a  pleasing  effect  in  good  healthy 
tufts,  blooming  freely  between  the  spring  and 
early  summer  flowers.  Ordinary  soil  will  suffice 
for  its  culture.  Although  not  a  first-rate  plant,  it 
is  worth  growing. 

The  Lyre  Flower  (Dielytra  spectabilis),  al- 
though not  usually  seen  in  gardens  near  large 
towns,  succeeds  well  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick,  where  several  plants 
are  at  present  in  bloom  in  a  bed  near  the  council 
room.     They  do  not  appear  so  happy  this  year  as 
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in  some  seasons,  when  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
profusion  on  the  graceful  shoots.  A  bed  of  it  is 
very  charming,  and  to  get  success  with  the  plant 
the  soil  must  be  light,  yet  good,  and  the  position 
sheltered.  Late  spring  frosts  cut  down  the  stems 
if  the  position  is  exposed,  and  there  are  many 
places  where  it  may  be  planted  with  effect — on 
the  fringes  of  shrubberies,  in  the  border,  or  in  the 
most  sheltered  nooks  on  the  lockery.  The  growth 
is  full  of  grace,  and  wherever  the  Dielytra  can  be 
grown  it  should  be  planted  freely. 

Narcissi  on  Grass. — Has  anyone  noticed  how 
much  longer  the  blooms  of  all  kinds  of  Narcissi 
last  in  a  fresh  condition  when  growing  on  Grass  as 
compared  with  those  in  the  ordinary  herbaceous 
border  for  instance  .'  Especially  this  season,  when 
everything  is  quite  dried  up,  I  have  noticed  that 
the  Daffodils  on  the  Grass  remained  fresh  long 
after  the  others  had  fade3.  I  presume  the  Grass 
on  the  surface  prevents  to  some  extent  the  evapo- 
ration of  moisture  from  the  soil.— E.  M. 

Clematis  montana. — This  grand  climber  is 
in  some  places  this  spring  less  effective  than  usual, 
but  in  others  it  is  blooming  profusely.  It  is  so  on 
Mr.  Howard's  cottage  at  Coombe  Wood,  where  its 
misses  of  white  (lowers  intermingle  in  some  places 
with  the  long  mauve-coloured  racemes  of  the  Wis- 
taria, and  in  others  cover  gable  ends  or  trail  luxu- 
riantly over  the  roof. 


SHOWING  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — Notes  by  you  in  a  recent  issue  anont 
the  method  of  mounting  and  "setting''  alpine 
plants  for  exhibition  raise  questions  of,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  practical  and  horticultural  im- 
portance, and  if  some  of  your  many  correspon- 
dents will  contribute  their  views,  the  discussion 
cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  be  in  many  waya  valu- 
able. Such  discussion  I  believe  to  be  very 
badly  wanted.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  feel  de- 
barred from  seeking,  if  may  be,  to  start  it  by 
the  circumstance  that  I  was  personally  inte- 
re.sted  in  the  alpine  plant  exhibits  last  week  at 
the  Drill  Hall  and  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
which  called  forth  your  remarks  to  which  I  have 
referred.  The  main  question  seems  to  be  this  : 
Sh<iuld  alpine  (or  for  that  matter  other)  plants 
sent  for  exhibition  be  as  tastefully  and  natur- 
ally arranged  as  possible,  or  should  they 
preferably  be  formally  .staged  in  bare  pots 
without  such  setting  1.  And  should  tasteful 
and  natural  arrangement  be  allowed  by  the 
judges  to  enter  as  an  element  into  the  grounds 
of  their  awards  1  I  say  "  enter  as  an  element," 
because  no  one  would  argue  that  such  arrange- 
ment should  be  alone,  or  even  perhaps  chietly, 
considered.  Culture,  choiceness,  and  other 
merits  should,  as  of  course,  weigh  even  more. 
Not  only,  in  ray  belief,  is  tasteful  arrangement 
often  or  commonly  disregarded  by  the  judges 
(under  the  impression  possibly  that  they  are  not 
at  liberty  to  regard  anything  but  the  strength 
and  gay  effectiveness  of  the  plants),  but  seem- 
ingly such  arrangement  is  sometimes  deemed 
by  them  to  be  a  positive  offence  on  the  part  of 
the  exhibitor,  and  counting  for  points  against 
him.  Apparently  this  was  so  at  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  recently,  where  the  foreman  in 
charge  of  the  Guildford  exhibit,  which  was 
placed  second  by  the  judges,  was  called  on  (in 
perfectly  courteous  fashion)  to  satisfy  them 
that  the  plants  were  in  pots,  and  was  later  in- 
formed, in  explanation  of  their  award,  that  the 
mode  of  arrangement  (marked  out  for  favour- 
able comment  by  both  yourself  and  your  re- 
porters) had  been  thought  by  the  judges  abso- 
lutely to  detract  from  the  exhibit. 

Tbe  fault,    if  fault  there  be,  may  not  rest, 
wholly  or  chiefly,  with  the  judges.     They  take 


their  canons,  sometimes  perhaps  against  their 
own  better  judgment,  from  bad  traditions,  or 
even  bad  rules.  Tliis  must  perhaps  be  borne 
for  a  time  as  inevitable.  Bad  laws  must  be 
submitted  to  as  a  less  evil  than  repudiation  of 
submission  to  law.  And  I  for  one  do  not  wish 
to  carp  at  the  judges,  but  merely  to  suggest 
whether  sounder  canons  of  taste  and  judgment 
may  not  be  evolved  by  outside  pressure  from 
the  exprrased  opinions  of  horticulturists.  Simi- 
lar questions  will  arise  in  regard  to  other  than 
alpine  plants.  But  limiting  myself  for  the 
moment  to  them,  I  sugge.st  that  the  rules  of  exhi- 
biting societies  should  not  merely  expressly  allow, 
but  should  even  encourage  that  any  exhibit  be 
dressed  with  as  much  of  tasts  and  natural 
effect  as  may  be,  even  though  it  be  added  that 
the  exhibit  will  not  be  judged  by  the  effect  so 
gained.  Surely  it  is  some  merit  that  by  a  natural 
mode  of  setting  it  helps  to  excite  and  satisfy  the 
sense  of  beauty  and  of  fitness  in  the  spectators 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  May  I  addtliat  I  have 
not  troubled  you  with  this  communication  from 
any  desire  to  air  a  personal  grievance,  real  or 
supposed,  but  solely  because  in  my  view  the 
questions  raised  need  di.'icussing  "in  the  in- 
terests of  art."  H.  Selfe-Leonaed. 

Hitif  rbiiry,  GuUJford. 


Books. 


MANURES:  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  HOW  TO 
USE  THEM.* 
This  is  the  work  of  an  American  author  who  at 
the  outset  admits  his  indebtedness  to  a  long  array 
of  authorities,  English,  American  and  otherwise. 
As  he  points  out  in  his  preface,  the  work  of  collect- 
ing and  reducing  to  a  system  the  vast  literature 
pertaining  to  the  subject  involved  an  enormous 
amount  of  labour  and  much  close  study,  and,  all 
things  considered,  he  has  done  his  work  well.  In 
the  handy  book  of  200  pages  before  me  there  is 
collected  a  vast  amount  of  information,  and  which 
is  presented  in  a  form  that  should  render  it 
highly  valuable  and  instructive  as  much  to  the 
gardener  as  the  farmer,  though  the  latter  is  pre- 
sumably the  more  extensively  catered  for,  A  great 
point  in  its  favour  is  its  cheapness.  If  a  work  of 
this  complete  character  had  been  published  in  this 
country  the  price  would  have  been  not  less  than 
OS.  per  copy.  In  America  they  are  content  with 
the  modest  sum  of  50  cents,  or  2s.  Id.,  and  depend 
upon  recouping  themselves  in  the  larger  sales  that 
inevitably  result.  It  is  true  poor  paper  wrappers 
are  the  order  of  the  day,  but  those  who  prefer 
more  serviceable  covers  can  easily  have  their 
copies  bound  to  their  own  liking.  My  contention 
is  that  very  many  good  works  in  this  country  have 
but  a  poor  circulation  owing  to  their  prohibitive, 
or  at  all  events  high,  price,  the  authors  or  pub- 
lishers, as  well  as  the  general  public,  being  losers 
accordingly. 

In  the  book  under  notice  everything  bearing 
upon  plant  life  is  briefly  discussed,  commencing 
with  the  elements  derived  from  the  air,  followed 
by  the  elements  derived  from  the  soil.  The  former  are 
not  dwelt  upon  at  length,  but  enough  is  stated  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  average  student.  Of 
the  elements  derived  from  the  air,  viz.,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  it  is  said  that  they 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  plants,  forming  from 
93  to  itit  per  cent,  of  their  entire  weight ;  but  we 
are  not  to  suppose  from  this  that  the  elements 
furnished  by  the  air  are  always  derived  by  plants 
directly  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  admitted 
that  plants  do  obtain  large  quantities  of  food 
directly  from  the  atmosphere,  but  the  air- 
derived    elements    are     always    present   in    soils 


*  "  Manures  :  How  to  Mate  and  How  to  Use 
Them."  By  Frank  W.  Sempprs.  Published  by  W. 
Atlee  Burpe?  and  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


combining  with  other  elements  in  forming  che- 
mical compounds,  which  are  gathered  as  food 
by  the  roots  of  plants.  He  might  have  also  added 
that  the  value  of  good  culture  must  not  be  over- 
looked, as  it  is  only  those  plants  that  are  in  a 
suitable  rooting  medium  that  are  in  a  position  to 
derive  much  assistance  from  the  elements  gene- 
rally. No  matter  how  plentiful  chemical  and 
other  manures  may  be,  and  their  na:ne  is  legion,_a 
free  use  of  any  or  several  of  these  in  mixture  will 
not  render  it  less  necessary  to  well  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  may,  therefore,  easily  prove  a  snare  and  a 
delusion.  The  following  instructive  passages  are 
fully  in  accord  with  what  I  have  just  advanced, 
and  are  worthy  of  being  reproduced  in  full: — 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  manure  was 
maiin;uvre,  in  allusion  to  tillage,  or  the  working  of  the 
land,  andhencp,  probably,  came  the  old  farm  proverb, 
"  He  who  tills  his  land,  manures  it." 

Plant  food  is,  therefore,  anything  that  contributes 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  it  is  obvious  that  all  plant 
food  must  be  derived  from  one  or  both  clasiiesot_  ele- 
mentary bodies  or  their  compounds,  since  it  is  from 
the  air  and  the  soil  that  plants  obtain  all  their  food. 
Plant  food  when  added  to  a  soil  iucreases  its  fertility 
and  consetjuently  becomes  a  fertiliser.  But  because 
plant  foods  are  fertilisers,  it  does  not  follow  that  ferti- 
lisers are  always  plant  foods.  The  soil  is  a  great  held 
of  chemical  activity,  in  which  N'ature  is  constantly  at 
work,  tearing  apart  and  building  up  innumerable 
chemical  compounds  that  may  or  may  not  promote  plant 
grov9th,  and  in  this  marvellous  soil  chemistry  plants 
plav  a  most  important  part  themselves.  In  the  "itelli- 
geu't  practice  of  husbandry  man  not  only  feeds  the 
growing  crops  by  applications  of  plant  food  to  the 
land,  but  he  mixes  with  the  soil  a  variety  of  substances 
which  may  not  be  plant  foods  at  all,  but  which  both 
by  their  mechanical  and  chemical  action  upon  soils,  in- 
duce a  higher  degree  of  fertility,  and  thus  act  in- 
directly as  fertilisers. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  about  natural  ma- 
nures, of  the  great  value  of  which  he  furnishes  abun- 
dant proof,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  author  that  the 
value  of  animal  excrement  is  determined  more  by 
the  quality  of  food  than  by  any  other  condition. 
Most  farmers  are  very  well  aware  that  the  richest 
manures  are  furnished  by  animals  fed  on  cotton- 
seed, linseed,  and  other  cake  or  meal,  and  such 
foods  as  Beans,  Peas,  and  Clover,  though  not  many 
of  them  realise  the  fact  that  the  process  of  animal 
digestion  adds  nothing  to  the  food.  Nor  do  they 
fully  understand  that  the  more  solid  excrement 
consists  largely  of  the  undigested  parts  of  the  food, 
which  parts  are  mostly  insoluble,  and  therefore 
are  not  directly  available  for  plant  food.  What 
the  writer  has  to  say  about  urine  is  only  too  true 
of  English  as  well  as  American  soil-tillers.  These 
are  his  words  :  — 

The  urine  contains  that  part  of  the  food  which  has 
been  digested  ;  it  contains  the  most  of  the  nitrogen 
aiidnearly  all  the  potash,  audits  constituents  are  all 
in  soluble"  form.  Although  the  urine  is  usually  much 
richer  than  the  soUd  excrement,  containing  in  rnost 
cases  more  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  it  is 
on  many  farms  allowed  ti  run  to  waste  or  is  lost  by 
improper  fermentation.  To  avoid  this  wasteful  loss, 
straw,  leaves  or  sawdust,  together  with  dry  earth,  peat, 
muck,  or  Moss  mixed  with  land  plaster,  should  be 
used  to  absorb  the  urine  and  to  prevent  its  loss  by 
drainage,  and  also  to  absorb  any  ammonia  formed  in 
fermentation. 

To  how  many  stalls  or  stables  are  tanks  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  valuable 
drainage  from  them,  or  in  how  many  instances 
is  the  attempt  made  to  absorb  the  urine  on  the 
lines  just  laid  down?  If  gardeners  generally 
were  aware  what  a  glossy  green  is  quickly  assumed 
by  the  leaves  of  Vines,  Peaches,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  such  like  after  they  have  been  treated  to  well- 
diluted  urine,  they  would  more  often  use  [it  than 
at  present. 

The  chapter  on  composts  ought  to  be  well 
studied,  these  properly  prepared  being  highly 
beneficial  to  many  crops,  or  more  so  than.ordinary 
farmyard  manure,  or  only  dressings  of  chemical 
manures  singly  or  in  mixture,  the  former  in\ery 
many  cases  having  first  to  do  duty  as  hotbeds,  and 
by  the  time  it  reaches  a  garden  is  little  better  than 
a  mass  of  humus.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  green 
manuring,  and  then  comes  an  exhaustive  review  of 
artificial  or  chemical  fertilisers  generally,  with  full 
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directions  for  their  economic  purchase,  mixture 
and  application.  Under  the  heading  "Soil  Tests 
with  Fertilisers"  are  given  valuable  hints  and 
tables,  these  enabling  farmers  and  others  to  study 
the  needs  of  their  soils,  a  very  important  matter. 
The  value  of  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  manure  and 
an  antiseptic  is  also  fully  recognised.  W.  I. 


FLOWER  BEDS.* 


Just  as  we  have  been  making  some  impression  on 
the  stupidiiies  of  carpet  gardening  and  its  pro- 
fessors here,  we  are  horrified  to  see  that  the  Germans 
are  running  riot  the  same  oilcloth  designs  that 
we  used  to  glory  in  some  years  ago.  M.  Paul 
Parey,  of  Berlin,  sends  us  a  book  of  patterns  which 
might  well  have  come  from  an  oilcloth  shop,  full  of 
process  cuts,  diagrams,  squares,  and  ancient  par- 
terres, all  measured,  set  out  and  numbered,  so  that 
mortal  man  is  prevented  from  mistakes  in  his 
pattern  ambition.  There  is  not  a  single  trace  ot 
Nature  or  anj  thing  artistic  from  one  end  of  the 
huge  volume  to  the  other.  No  beds  are  adapted 
to  the  ground ;  evervthing  is  for  pattern  and  by 
pattern.  We  should  like  to  take  the  author  by  the 
hand  and  show  him  a  few  real  gardens  not  of  the 
carpet  order  of  design.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to 
apply  the  term  carpet  to  these  crude  and  ugly 
things,  because  now  a-days  people  look  for  a  carpet 
that  is  rather  tender  and  soft  in  colour. 


The  great  drought.— For  the  last  few  weeks 
I  have  been  hoping  to  see  in  The  Gaedex,  and 
even  in  the  daily  papers,  some  observations  on  the 
great  drought  we  are  still  suffering  from,  and 
which  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  has  had  no 
equal  in  the  memory  of  living  man.  If  I  am 
correct,  surely  this  remarkable  spring  of  1H93  will 
call  from  scientists  and  weather  prophets  some 
data  of  previous  droughts.  Here  March  1  was  a 
veiywetday;  since  then  not  a  drop  ot  rain  has 
fallen,  except  two  most  insignificant  showers  that 
were  scarcely  enough  to  damp  the  pavement.  The 
weather  report  in  the  Times  of  May  3  for  England 
(S.),  London  and  Channel,  says,  "Southerly  and 
westerly  winds,  varying;  very  unsettled,  rainy; 
thunder  locally."  On  May  1,  in  the  Times  weather 
report  it  said.  "The  drought  seems  to  have  broken 
up  all  over  the  the  kingdom."  Verily,  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom  there  is  no  sign  of  the  drought, 
which  has  now  lasted  in  these  parts  sixty-four 
days,  breaking  up.  From  a  gardener's  point  of 
view  the  outlook  is  most  serious.  Herbaceous 
plants  must  be  dwarf  and  poor,  even  with  the  most 
assiduous  watering.  The  intensely  hot  sun  has 
brought  on  flowers  so  fast  that  those  generally 
blooming  in  June  are  already  out.  Rosfs  are 
bursting  forth  (and  now  covered  with  greenfly  and 
blight)  ;  Cistuses  are  here  just  opening.  A  bank  of 
Heliantliemums  is  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  Carnations 
are  throwing  up  their  bloom  buds  fast.  The 
flowers  of  May  are  praclirally  over,  and  June 
flowers  are  opening  fast.  What  are  we  to  expect 
in  June?  Many  flowers  have  been  very  lovely; 
Genii  ma  acaulis  I  never  saw  so  full  of  bloom 
before.  Were  I  to  mention  all  the  things  that  are 
over  and  out  so  exceptionally  early  I  should  take 
up  too  much  of  your  valuable  space,  not  what  I  do 
hope  we  may  so.m  see  in  your  columns  some  notes 
from  famous  gardens  as  to  this  most  exceptional 
and  tiying  season.  To  those  who  have  been  plant- 
ing extensions  of  rock  work  or  herbaceous  borders 
this  spring  1  am  sure  the  time  has  been  an  anxious 
one  with  the  long  drought  and  hot  sun.  Genista 
Andreana  is  almost  fully  out,  Dianthus  alpinus 
fully  out,  Aquilegia  glandulosa  in  full  bloom,  Iris 
susiana  almost  over,  and  Dictamnus  Fraxinella.  if 
to-morrow  is  like  to-day,  will  open  freely.  1  mention 
these  few  things  amongst  a  host  of  others,  but  would 
like  to  remark  on  the  extraordinary  length  of  bloom- 
ing of  the  lovely  Phlox  div,Tricata,  which  has  been 
io  bloom  here  quite  a  month  and  is  still  beautiful. 
— M.  C,  Loxicooil  Hotise,  Iii.Ui?igsliurst. 

*  "  Gartenbeete  und  Gruppen."  By  Carl  Hampel, 
Director  of  the  City  Garden^  Perlin.  Paul  Parey, 
Berlin. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
May  9. 
Compared  with  the  two  preceding  meetings,  this 
was  not  of  such  an  extensive  character.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  a  most  interesting  and  attractive 
meeting,  embracing  such  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Some  of  the  produc'ions  present  would  presumably 
have  appeared  at  the  Temple  show  instead  had  it 
not  have  been  such  a  forward  season.  Cut  Rho- 
dodendrons and  the  florists'  Tulips,  hardy  Azaleas, 
and  other  shrubs  made  a  brilliant  display  in  this 
line  of  hardy  plants.  Of  indoor  productions,  the 
pot  Roses,  dwarf  Cannas,  and  Orchids  were  all 
well  represented.  The  two  forner  were  staged 
upon  the  ground  on  this  occasion,  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  orthodox  plan.  The 
attendance  was  good,  the  interest  in  these  meet- 
ings in  no  wise  abating,  whilst  the  lecture  was 
evidently  listened  to  with  keen  interest  as  well  as 
profit. 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 

Dendbobicm  Bkxsont.e  album,  a  charming 
variety  with  pure  white  flowers,  save  a  large  golden 
blotch  upon  the  lip,  the  broad  margin  being  white 
also.  This  novelty  had  the  appearance  of  being  a 
SEedling  ;  at  any  rate,  it  had  more  vigour  in  it 
than  is  usual  in  the  normal  type  of  the  plant.  If 
a  seedling,  it  may  have  had  more  strength  infused 
into  it  by  its  other  parent.  From  Mr.  T.  Statter, 
Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to — 

L.ELIA  purpukata  Lowiana,  a  very  distinct 
form  of  this  popular  and  showy  Orchid;  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  purplish  blush  colour  with  its 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  in  the  lip,  this 
being  of  an  extremely  rich  velvety  purple  through- 
out ;  evidently  an  imported  plant.  From  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co. 

Odontoglossum  cki.spum  De  Barri.  Cuaw- 
SIIAY. — A  large  form  of  this  well  known  plant  with 
very  distinct  markings  ;  the  spike,  a  vigorous  one, 
bore  ten  flowers  of  large  size,  the  ground  colour 
white,  with  the  rosy  flush  faintly  seen,  and  light 
chocolate-brown  bars  and  1 1  rtches.  From  Mr, 
De  B.  Crawshay. 

Cattleya  hybrida  Harold  (C.  Gaskelliana  x 
C.  gigas). — A  very  pretty  hybrid,  not  so  fine  cer- 
tainly as  C,  gigas,  but  probably  better  than  C. 
Gaskelliana  as  usually  seen  ;  the  sepals  ami  petals 
are  rosy  pink,  the  lip  with  a  rose  coloured  blotch, 
showing  in  its  form  something  of  C.  eigas;  the 
entire  flower  some  7  inches  across.  From  Mr. 
Niirman  S.  Cookson. 

Cypripedium  Charles  Eichman  (C.  bella- 
tulum  X  C.  barbatum  superbum),  in  which  the 
forrn  most  decidedly  is  that  of  tlie  former  parent, 
but  into  which  had  been  infused  the  bronzy  purple 
of  the  latter  ;  the  spotting  is  much  more  profuse, 
and  also  more  minute  than  in  C.  bellatulum,  the 
folia-^e  quite  of  the  C.  barbatum  class.  From  Mr. 
Charles  Richman,  Springfield,  Trowbridge. 

A  very  pleasing  and  effective  group  was  stased 
by  Mr.  Darnell,  Stamford  Hill,  comprising  La-lia 
purpurata,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Dendrobium  thyrsi- 
florum,  Odontoglossum  Roezli  and  its  white  va- 
riety, being  finishpd  off  with  dwarf  fine-foliaged 
plants,  &c.  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Swanlev,  Kent,  had 
another  group,  mainly  composed  of  Cattleyas  and 
Lslias,  with  a  few  Cypripediums.  Cattleya  Mossiaj 
in  good  varieties,  C.  Skinneri  and  C.  Gravesiana, 
a  very  fine  Cattleya,  nearly  related  to  C.  Mossiaj, 
but  somewhat  larger,  were  the  most  conspicuous, 
This  group  made  a  good  show  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  a  small 
group  of  choice  varieties  in  good  condition, 
amongst  which  were  fine  forms  ot  Cattleya  Mossia% 
one  named  splendens  being  the  best,  in  which  the 
lip  was  extra  large.  Sobralia  macrantha  bore  one 
large  flower,  the  lip  being  fully  5  inches  acoss. 
Aerides  Savageanum,  a  distinct  dark  rosy  coloured 


variety ;  Coelogyne  Dayana,  Odontoglossum  An- 
dersonianum  hemileucum,  with  pure  white  ground 
colour  and  small  brownish  spots  ;  Odontoglossum 
hastilabium  and  0.  luteo-purpureum,  the  latter  in 
two  distinct  forms ;  Cypripedium  Curtisi  and 
other  varieties  with  Oncidium  roraimense  were 
also  included.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed 
their  choice  hybrid  Lfelio-Cattleya  Hippolyte 
(previously  certificated),  its  apricot  -  coloured 
flowers  being  so  remarkably  distinct.  Dendrobium 
Mentor  (D.  superbum  x  D.  primulinum),  with 
light  rosy  purple  flowers,  having  the  promise  of 
being  seen  much  finer  with  age  and  more  vigour, 
came  from  the  same  source.  Messrs.  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  Yorks,  showed  Oncidium 
macrochilum  (Charlesworth  var.),  with  large 
flowers  richly  coloured  in  bright  yellow  and  choco- 
late-brown ;  also  Odontoglossum  sp.  from  Peru,  of 
small  growth,  but  distinct,  and  a  fine  spike  of  On- 
cidium serrulatum  of  a  good  variety.  Mr.  De 
Barri  Crawshay  had  another  fine  form  of  Odonto- 
glossum in  O.  crispum  Miss  Florence  M.  Bovill, 
which  was  shown  at  the  previous  meeting,  but 
now  fully  developed  ;  this  is  a  deep  coloured  form. 
Odontoglossum  crispum  guttatum,  from  the  same 
source,  has  very  broad  sepals  and  petals. 
C.vpripedium  Evenor  grandiflorum,  a  very  prettily 
marked  hybrid  of  C.  concolor  parentage  to  all 
appearance,  was  shown  by  Mr.  White,  Arddarroch, 
N.B.  From  Major-General  Berkeley,  Southampton, 
came  Dendrobium  hercoglossum,  a  very  minute 
species  of  erect  growth  and  bearing  rosy-purple 
flowers,  and  D.  transparens  album,  a  lovely  variety 
with  delicate  white  flowers  and  violet  markings  in 
the  lip ;  Galeandra  nivalis  being  also  included. 
From  Mr.  R.  White,  Crayford,  Kent,  came  Dendro- 
bium sulcatum,  an  old  Indian  species  of  amber 
colour,  in  form  after  D.  thyrsiflorum,  and  Cyrtopo- 
dium  cardiochilum,  a  pale  yellow  species. 

Floral  Committee. 

Altogether  there  was  a  good  number  of  subjects 
before  this  body. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Drac-BNA  Sanderiana,  shown  also  under  the 
name  of  D.  thalioides  foliis  variegatis  (Braun). 
This  is  an  African  species  which  gives  promise  ot 
being  an  exceedingly  useful  decorative  plant.  In 
growth  it  is  quite  distinct  from  most  Dracajnas, 
coming  nearest  to  D.  Goldieana,  another  African 
species,  but  of  much  lighter  habit  than  this  latter 
kind.  The  leaves  merge  into  the  leaf-stalks,  being 
distinctly  and  broadly  margined  throughout  with 
silvery  white  and  a  bright  green  centre,  their 
breadth  being  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  and  from  (j  in. 
to  8  inches  in  length,  the  growth  slender,  with  the 
leaves  at  greater  intervals  than  in  other  kinds 
usually  grown.  Mons.  Linden  upon  the  exhibition 
card  states  that  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Braun  in 
is.ss  in  the  Cameroons,  Africa,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Imperial  Botanic  Gardens,  Berlin,  the  plant  shown 
being  the  original  one  introduced.  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co.  slate  on  their  card  that  it  is  anew  spe- 
cies from  Africa  introduced  through  them  by  Mr. 
Johannes  Braun,  stating  further  that  they  have 
acquired  the  entire  stock,  and  that  no  plants  thus 
far  have  been  sold.  Coming  thus  from  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.  as  D.  Sanderiana  and  from  M. 
Linden  as  D.  thalioides  foliis  variegatis,  there 
must  be  some  confusion,  or  else  it  has  been  sent 
home  by  two  persons  of  the  same  name.  Leaving 
this  discrepancy  aside,  it  is  without  doubt  a  useful 
plant. 

Ulmus  Wreedi  aurea. — A  golden  yellow  form 
ot  Elm,  with  small  foliage  and  dense  growth  ;  this 
should  prove  an  acquisition  to  hardy  trees.  From 
Mr.  Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens,  Guildford. 

Mauxolia  hypoleuca. — A  very  distinct  spe- 
cies, with  rather  small,  pure  white  flowers  when 
first  expanded,  fading  off  to  a  creamy  colour  with 
age.  In  form  they  are  somewhat  globular ;  the 
anthers  being  of  a  reddish  shade  add  to  its  distinc- 
tiveness ;  sweetly  scented,  a  deciduous  species,  but 
with  the  flowers  and  foliage  both  developed  in  the 
specimens  shown.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Rhododendron  Hblene  Schiffnbr  (hardy 
section),  with  pure  white  flowers  freely  produced 
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in  globular  trusses,  the  foliage  vigorous  and  the 
growth  compact.     From  Mr.  T.  J.  Siedel,  Dresilen. 

TiLLASDSiA  LBODiENSis.— A  vigorous  growing, 
but  comp;ict  bromeliaceous  plant,  with  pale  green 
recurved  foliage  and  large  showy  scapes  of  an 
orange-scarlet  at  base,  shading  off  to  a  paler 
shaie,  the  flowers  being  greenish  yellow.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

BiLLBERGiA  SANGuxNiiA,  which  has  large  showy 
bracts  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour  upon  the  lower 
portion  of  the  fluwer-spilies,  the  flowers  being  pur- 
plish, with  a  green  base — another  distinct  Brome- 
liad.  From  Messrs.  Shuttlewoith  and  Co.,  Brad- 
ford. 

ViBURNU.\i  PLICATUM  (type). — A  very  showy 
hardy  flowering  plant  that  bids  fair  to  be  a  most 
deciiied  acquisition,  being  most  profuse  in  produc- 
ing its  flowers  in  long  racemes,  these  being  pure 
white,  the  corolla  being,  as  in  the  case  of  Hydran- 
geas, the  most  attractive  portion.  By  its  style  of 
growth  this  should  prove  a  valuable  plant  for  walls. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cyclobothra  amcexa. — From  Oregon  ;  an  un- 
described  species  of  a  dull  pink  colour,  very 
curious  as  a  botanical  plant.  From  Mr.  Elwes, 
Andoversford,  Glos. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to — 

Begonia  (double  tuberous)  R.  B.  Parsons.— A 
distinct  variety  with  medium-sized  flowers,  very 
full  and  compact,  deep  rosy  pink  in  colour,  the 
habit  of  the  plant  excellent  and  the  Severs  freely 
produced.     From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Hector— Of  the  same  class  as  the 
foregoing  with  flowers  of  an  intensely  deep  vivid 
scarlet,  full  and  finely  formed,  the  best  in  its 
colour  yet  seen.     From  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Canna  Sophie  Bcchneb  (dwarf  flowering 
section). — A  vigorous  growing  variety  with  rich 
massive  foliage  and  large  spikes  of  broad  well- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  vermilion  shade.  From 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Phyllocactus  Plato,  with  flowers  of  the  same 
sha'le  of  colour  as  Cactus  speciosissimus  minus 
the  violet  shading,  but  larger  in  size,  the  growth 
flattened  in  shape,  a  remarkably  fine  hybrid. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Several  miscellaneous  groups  were  exhibited,  the 
finest  being  that  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
which  comprised  a  choice  selection  of  hardy  plants 
and  shrubs  (flowering  and  fine-foliaged)  set  up 
in  their  usual  characteristic  style  and  forming 
the  most  attractive  exhibit  of  the  meeting.  These 
comprised  Spir.Tsa  confusa  and  S.  astilboides;  stan- 
dards very  effective  Azalea  mollis  in  various 
colours,  profusely  flowered  ;  Cytisus  scoparius  An- 
dreanus  in  good  condition,  with  standards  of  C. 
scoparius ;  Azalea  mollis  sinensis  hybrids,  pro- 
fusely flowered ;  Rhododendron  Rosalie  Siedel, 
pure  white;  Cercis  siliquastrum  (the  Judas  Tree), 
Azalea  rustica  in  variety,  as  Virgile,  pale  stravv 
colour  ;  Freya,  salmon-pink  ;  and  others  ;  Mag- 
nolia tripetala,  a  seldom  seen  species,  and  M. 
acuminata,  another  choice  kind  ;  Chionanthus  re- 
tusus,  with  clusters  of  pure  white  Jasmine-like 
flowers;  Lilium  Harrisi,  and  the  finely  coloured 
forms  of  Maples,  introduced  by  the  firm  from 
Japan,  made  in  all  a  veiy  choice  group  (silver-eilt 
Flora  medal).  e.      f  v  S 

Messrs  W.  Paul  and  Son  contributed  a  fine  group 
of  pot  Roses,  chiefly  of  sorts  raised  by  the  firm, 
comprising  such  as  Spenser,  a  beautiful  bright 
blush-pink,  very  full ;  Clio,  a  grand  Rose  with  large 
shell-like  petals,  the  individual  flowers  large  and 
full,  the  colour  a  pale  blush,  habit  extra  vigorous  : 
Danmark  and  Duke  of  Albany,  both  after,  but  dis- 
tinct from  La  France ;  Zenobia,  a  rose-coloured 
Moss  (standard) ;  Crimson  Queen,  a  fine  decorative 
Rose  of  robust  growth  ;  also  cut  blooms  of  Ulrich 
Brunner,  extra  fine ;  Jean  Ducher,  White  Lady, 
Mme.  Hoste,  Sappho,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Belle 
Lyonnaise  and  iMedea  (award  silver-gilt  Flora 
medal).  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  contributed  a  grand 
collection  of  la'.e  Tulips  (florists'  varieties  and  spe- 
cies) in  extensive  variety,  many  of  the  latter  being 
valuable  as  decorative  flowers.  These  would  have 
been  improved  hid  they  been  set  up  in  green  Moss 
instead   of   upon  white    paper,  which    was   alto- 


gether out  of  character  (silver  Flora  medal).  From 
the  same  souice,  receiving  a  similar  award,  came  a 
large  assortment  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and 
cut  flowers,  including  Anemone  palmxta  alba,  He- 
lenium  Hoopesi,  a  rich  chrome  -  yellow,  with 
Pa;onies,  Irises,  Daffodils  and  Spineas,  altogether 
making  a  fine  display.  From  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
and  Sons  came  a  group  of  profusely- flowered  Eiicas, 
as  E.  Cavendishiana,  E.  Spenceriana,  E.  ventricosa 
grandiflora,  E.  erecta,  blush-white,  very  free,  and 
E.  candidissima.  Lachenalia  biloba  major  and 
Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus  were  also  well  shown 
(silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  Tasker,  Middleton 
Hall,  Brentwood,  sent  another  group  of  dwarf 
Cannas,  finely  flowered,  making  a  very  showy 
exhibit,  including  such  good  sorts  as  Mme. 
Crozy,  Amiral  Courbet,  Paul  Bruant,  Souvenir 
de  F.  Gaulain  and  others  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  came  cut  examples 
of  Azalea  mollis  in  the  best  varieties  ;  also  of  several 
choice  named  and  seedling  Rhododendrons,  com- 
prising of  the  former  such  as  Sappho,  Blandy- 
anum  and  Broughtoni,  and  of  the  seedlings  some 
very  promising  crosses  between  Blandyanum 
and  Fortunei,  of  which  further  note  will  be 
taken  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  F.  Cant, 
Colchester,  had  another  superb  collection  of  cut 
Roses  (Tea-scented  kinds),  making  a  really  fine 
exhibit.  The  finest  were  The  Bride,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Innocente  Pirola,  Mme.  Lambard, 
Francisca  Kriiger,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Sunset, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Ernest  Metz,  Waban,  and 
Catherine  Mermet  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  of  Peckham  Rye, 
and  Fleet,  Hants,  staged  a  good  assortment  of 
hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  and  cut  flowers, 
which  made  a  very  bright  exhibit  ;  these  included 
the  best  things  in  season,  as  the  earlier  Iiis,  with 
Pyrethrums,  Pansies,  &c.  (award  silver  Banksian 
medal).  The  same  firm  had  a  good  group  of  useful 
decorative  plants,  fine  fcliaged  and  flowering,  in- 
cluding a  good  form  of  Lselia  purpurata  (award 
bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canter- 
bury, set  up  two  boxes  of  fresh  flowers  of  cut 
Roses  in  good  varieties,  including  Marechal  Niel, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Catherine  Jlermet,  and  others 
(award  bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slougb,  had  a  grand  exhibit  of  the  new  Polyantha 
Rose,  Crimson  Rambler,  with  flowers  of  the  richest 
crimson  colour,  produced  in  dense  trusses  in  a  most 
profuse  fashion.  This  fine  Rose  will  ijy  the  appear- 
ance of  this  exhibit  make  its  mark  as  a  garden 
variety. 

The  Hon.  E.  H.  Ellis.  Rosenan,  Datchet,  showed 
a  singular-looking  variety  of  Kfempferia,  which  pro- 
duces its  purple  and  white  flowers  close  to  the  soil 
before  the  leaf  growth  starts.  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley 
Lodge,  Esher, showed  Hippeastrnm  solandireflorum, 
with  a  long  tube-like  white  flower  more  in  the 
form  of  a  Lily  than  an  Amaryllis.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
had  a  few  fine  flowers  of  his  pure  yellow  self  Car- 
nation Pride  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  of  extra 
size  and  very  full.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons 
had  a  fine  boxful  of  cut  blooms  of  immense  size 
of  their  fine  strain  of  tuberous  Begonias,  both 
single  and  double.  Mr.  Elwes  had  a  few  choice 
kinds  of  Fritillaries  and  Cyclobotbras ;  of  the 
former,  F.  recurva  is  a  fine  orange-scarlet,  and  of 
the  latter,  C.  pulohella  is  a  beautiful  pale  yellow 
variety. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  some  good  exhibits  before  this  com- 
mittee. Strawberries,  Figs,  and  Melons  were  well 
shown.  There  were  also  some  good  vegetables, 
the  Tomatoes  and  Potatoes  being  remarkably  fine. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Melon  Ingestre  Hybrid,  a  cross  between 
Countess  and  Hero  of  Lockinge.  It  is  a  large 
white-fleshed  variety,  beautifully  netted,  slightly 
ribbed,  with  bright  golden  skin  and  rich  musk 
flavour.  This  Melon  has  been  shown  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions  late  in  the  year.  From  Mr.  E. 
Gilman,  Ingestre  Gardens,  Stafford. 

A  seedling  green- fleshed  Melon  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Richings,  gardener  to  Dr.  Frankland,  The  Yews, 
Reigate,  of  much  promise,  but  not  nearly  ripe. 
The  committee  requested  it  to  be  sent  again.     Mr. 


W.  Iggulden  sent  Noble  Strawberries  grown  in  the 
open,  the  plants  when  in  bloom  having  been 
protected,  thus  showing  the  earliness  of  the 
season,  the  favourable  position  the  plants  are 
grown  in,  and  the  value  of  Noble  for  early 
fruiting. 

From  Aldenham  House,  Elstree  (gardener,  Mr. 
Beckett),  came  a  nice  dish  of  British  Queen  Straw- 
berry of  Iar=;e  s-ize  and  good  colour.  From  Syon 
House  Mr.  Wythes  sent  a  box  of  twenty-four  Brown 
Turkey  Figs,  very  fine  fruits.  From  the  last  named 
were  also  sent  fruiting  branches  of  the  Old  Red 
Tomato,  bearing  heavy  clusters  of  ripe  and  green 
fruit.  These  were  sent  to  sliow  its  value  as  an  early 
variety  when  grown  through  the  winter.  A  dish 
of  Perfection  Tomatoes,  also  a  dish  of  Snowdrop 
Potato  of  large  size  and  with  clear  white  skin  were 
staged  by  Mr.  Beckett.  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albuiy 
Park  Gardens,  sent  a  new  Bean  named  Delicious  ; 
this  may  be  termed  a  hybrid  between  the  dwarf 
French  Bean  and  the  runner.  It  is  very  much 
like  Sutton's  Tender  and  True,  a  new  Bean  of  grfat 
merit,  certificated  at  Chiswick  recently.  The  pods 
are  broader  than  those  of  Canadian  Wonder,  white, 
and  produced  in  great  quantity.  These  had  been 
grown  in  a  late  Peach  house.  Mr.  Leach  also 
sent  Chelsea  Gem  Peas,  a  nice  dish  gathered  from 
plants  in  the  open  planted  January  25  and  ready 
early  in  May,  thus  showing  its  earliness.  Duke  of 
Albany  in  pod  and  Autocrat  in  bloom  and  planted 
at  the  same  time  were  also  shown.  Mr,  Leach  also 
contributed  several  varieties  of  Lettuce,  the  best 
being  Tennis  Ball  and  Perfect  Gem.  Leach's 
Winter  White,  a  Cos  Lettuce,  is  stated  to  be  the 
earliest  Cos  variety  grown.  Brown  Cos,  which  was 
sent  for  comparison,  was  much  later.  Mr.  Bond, 
Elstead  House,  Godalming,  sent  Veitch 's  Earliest 
of  All  Cabbage,  sown  in  heat  in  January  and  ready 
for  use  in  May. 


Professor  Cheshire,  in  his  lecture  on  "  How  to 
Solve  Chemical  Questions  Concerning  the  Soil 
without  Chemistry,"  stated  that  the  time  allowed 
would  not  permit  him  to  go  as  thoroughly  into  the 
matter  as  he  could  have  wi.-hed.  He  also  regretted 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  show  some  of 
the  experiments  he  had  intended  to.  He  stated 
that  every  gardener  and  cultivator  stood  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  as  they  often  did  not  know  the  wants 
of  the  soil  or  its  requirements.  There  were  twelve 
kinds  of  food  upon  which  the  chemist  relied. 
These  he  named  and  gave  the  component  parts  of 
each,  and  demonstrated  on  the  blackboard  the 
value  of  each  for  the  food  of  plants.  Leguminous 
plants  rob  the  earth  greatly,  and  mostly  without 
giving  back  in  food  any  part  of  the  plant.  Though 
there  were  twelve  kinds  of  food,  it  did  not  mean 
that  each  of  these  was  necessary  to  the  plant ;  in- 
deed, the  gardener  could  well  dispense  with  many 
of  them  ;  for  instance,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  could 
hardly  be  required.  Nitrogen  is  essential  to  plant 
life,  and  phosphates,  lime  or  chalk  are  of  great 
assistance  to  the  cultivator  and  of  much  value  to 
such  crops  as  require  salt.  Many  roots  require 
soluble  manures.  These  can  be  given  where  the 
wants  of  the  soil  are  ascertained.  The  cultivator 
requires  to  know  what  his  soil  contains  and  for- 
merly applied  to  the  chemist.  He  wanted  the  gar- 
dener to  determine  for  himself  the  quantity  of 
food  required  for  different  soils  and  the  various 
plants  that  required  s-uch  food.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  must  be  considered,  and  what  is  absent  made 
good  to  give  life  and  vigour.  Farmyard  manure  of 
high  quality  possesses  all  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  food  the  plants  require  in  many  cases  ;  hence, 
its  adaptability  and  value,  but  in  certain  soils  more 
than  farmyard  manure  is  required,  so  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  use  it  in  every  case,  and  in  some  it  is 
not  wanted  at  all.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprecate 
the  value  of  farmyard  or  animal  manure.  Of  late 
years  there  had  been  immense  progress  in  the 
application  of  nitrogen  and  superphosphates.  He 
gave  an  instance  of  the  value  of  this  manure  on 
the  heavy  clay  lands  of  Oxfordshire,  where 
wheat  was  now  being  grown  profitably.  He  stated 
-such  crops  as  Beans  take  in  a  certain  amount  of 
nitrogen,  and  this  should  be  returned  to  the  land 
For  instance,  crops  that  are  taken  away  do  not 
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give  food.  If  the  green  tops  cnuld  be  utilised 
or  returned  to  the  soil,  the  land  would  be  the 
gainer.  Some  soils  deficient  in  potash  or  super- 
phosphates require  more  than  one  manure ;  in 
others  kainit  is  required.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  good 
for  some  crops  and  unsuitable  to  others.  For  in- 
s'ance.  Beans  do  not  require  sodp  ;  indeed,  it  is 
injurious,  potash  being  wanted  in  their  case. 
There  are  other  manures  not  offered  to  the 
public  of  great  value  and  not  high  in  price  when 
their  value  is  taken  into  consideration.  Phosphate 
of  ammonia,  though  not  a  market  commodity,  is 
an  excellent  manure  and  invaluable  to  the  culti- 
vator. The  value  of  digging  in  green  crops  into 
the  soil  was  fully  gone  into,  a  point,  he  stated, 
which  was  much  neglected.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  proposed  to  Prof.  Cheshire,  after 
several  questions  had  been  asked,  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  question  of 
soils  and  manures  and  for  the  way  he  had  so  fully 
explained  the  matter. 


The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — The  com- 
mittee of  the  fund  met  at  the  Horticultural  Club 
Hotel,  Windsor,  on  the  Sthinst.,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  William  Marshall,  there  being  a  good 
attendance  of  members.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Barron,  announced  that  the  receipts  at  the 
recent  dinner  amounted  to  £492  Us.  6d.  in  addition 
to  the  promise  of  £100  from  the  directors  of  the 
G  irdening  and  Forestry  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court. 
H  R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany  had  contributed 
£5,  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  £2. 
Among  the  special  receipts  reported  were  from  the 
Manchester  Local  Committee,  £2  10s.  (id  ;  Mrs. 
I-loyd,  Hawkhurst,  £1 ;  and  Mr.  F.  Miller,  Margate, 
£1.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Baron 
F.  de  Rothschild,  M.P.,  (or  presiding  at  the  dinner, 
pIso  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Sir  John  T.  D. 
L'ewellyn,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  N.  N  Sherwood,  and  also 
to  those  who  furnished  flowers  for  the  de:oration 
of  the  tible^:  Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar,  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son,  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  J.  Laing 
and  Sons,  J.  Walker,  J.  Smith  (Mentmore),  G. 
Wjthes  (Syon),  and  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  past  week 
was  the  sixteenth  warm  and  the  tenth  dry  week 
that  we  have  had  in  succession.  The  present 
drought  has  now  lasted  sixty-eight  days,  during 
which  time  rain  has  fallen  on  but  five  days,  and 
to  the  total  depth  of  only  three-tenths  of  an  inch, 
or  about  one-sixteenth  of  what  may  be  regarded 
as  a  seasonable  rainfall  for  the  same  period.  Dur- 
ing the  week  the  temperature  of  the  ground  at  1 
foot  deep  has  risen  from  57°  to  61°,  and  at  2  feet 
deep  from  55°  to  57°,  and  is  now  9°  and  8°  warmer 
at  these  depths  than  at  the  end  of  the  same  week 
last  year.  On  no  day  during  the  week  did  the 
record  of  bright  sunshine  fall  below  eight  hours, 
and  on  five  days  exceeded  eleven  hours.  It  is 
s  imewhat  curious  to  notice  that  the  total  rainfall 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  exceeds 
that  for  the  same  period  in  1892  by  U  inches. 
Fortunately  for  vegetation  and  also  for  the  springs, 
the  fall  of  rain  during  the  past  winter  was  quite  up 
to  the  average,  while  February  proved  singularly 
wet.— E.  M.,  Berlihamstcd. 

Weeds — It  certainly  is  the  case  that  such  a 
reason  as  is  the  present  is  one  of  the  best  for  the 
destruction  of  weeds  ever  known,  and  that  these 
garden  pests  should  be  not  only  scarce,  but  abso- 
lutely non-existent.  It  is  a  surprise  to  find  a  gar- 
den now  where  weeds  are.  When  it  is  said  that 
were  a  good  rainfall  to  come  crops  would  grow 
amazingly,  so  must  it  bs  remembered  that  weeds 
would  grow  amazingly  also.  It  seems  to  be  little 
less  than  madness,  therefore,  to  allow  weeds  to 
get  any  hold  this  dry  weather.  Hoeing  not  merely 
kills  weeds,  it  presents  them,  and  the  gardener 
who  has  kept  the  surface  soil  among  his  crops 
frequently  moved  will  find  when  rain  comes 
that  constant  hoeing  has  killed  seeds  in  the 
process  of  germination  as  well  as  living  plants. 
On   the  other  hand,  when  the   rain   comes,  the 


work  of  planting,  cropping,  or  otherwise  filling 
vacant  soil  will  leave  very  little  time  for  weed  de- 
struction.— A.  D. 

Sand  for  cuttings. — For  years  I  have  rooted 
many  kinds  of  soft -rooted  subjects,  such  as 
F'uchsias,  Coleuses,  Marguerites,  &c..  in  nothing  but 
sand,  and  with  good  results.  In  fact,  1  have  not 
stopped  at  soft-wooded  subjects,  but  have  been 
equally  successful  in  striking  Rose  cuttings  in  the 
same  way,  especially  Marechal  Kiel,  in  the  spring, 
using  the  partly  hardened  shoots  after  the  llowers 
were  cut  in  April.  The  way  I  treated  these  latter  was 
to  get  a  roughly  made  box,  without  a  bottom,  G 
inches  wide  and  about  2  feet  long,  making  each 
end  so  that  it  would  fit  on  to  a  4-inch  hot-water 
pipe  in  the  Cucumber  or  Melon  house.  A  narrow 
groove  was  cut  in  the  inside  near  the  top  so  that 
a  square  of  glass  would  fit  it,  allowing  a  slight 
slope  for  condensed  moisture  to  run  to  one  end. 
Over  the  pipe  a  few  fresh  leaves  were  laid  to  pre- 
vent the  sand  falling  through  if  it  should  get  dry, 
as  it  is  sure  to  do  close  to  the  hot-water  pife. 
A  thickness  of  about  4  inches  of  sand  was  put  in 
the  box,  the  cuttings  dibbled  in  firmly,  the  sand 
kept  moist  and  the  cuttings  air-tight,  except  for  a 
short  time  every  morning.  In  this  way  no  trouble 
was  experienced  in  rooting  the  cuttings.  Soft- 
wooded  subjects  root  readily  in  saucers  of  sand 
kept  wet  and  stood  on  the  hot- water  pipes.— E.  M. 


Public  Gardens. 


An  open  space  for  Clcrkenwell.— The  Open 

Spaces  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
have  recommended  that  the  £10,000  received  from 
the  Postmaster-General,  in  lieu  of  the  reservation  as 
an  open  space  of  a  portion  of  the  CoHbath  Fields 
Prison  site,  utilised  for  parcel  post  purposes,  should 
be  devoted  to  the  acijuisition  of  a  plot  of  land  (to 
be  laid  out  as  a  recreation  ground)  abutting  on 
Rosebery  Avenue  at  New  River  Head. 

Open  spaces.^At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  G.irdens  Association,  83, 
Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  chairman, 
presiding,  a  donation  of  £10  10s.  was  announced 
from  the  Vintners'  Company.  Progress  was  re- 
ported with  regard  to  the  laying  out  of  Victoria 
Park  Cemetery,  St.  Thomas's  Square,  E  ,  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  Hilly  Fields,  S.E  ,  for  which 
about  £1200  was  still  required.  Seats  were  granted 
for  the  Fulham  Palace  Road  Recreation  Ground 
and  for  Brompton  Road,  and  a  member  undertook 
to  provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  covered  seat 
to  hold  twenty  people  on  Wandsworth  Common. 
It  was  agreed  to  subscribe  £100  towards  the 
purchase  of  a  proposed  addition  to  Highbury 
Fields,  should  the  Islington  Vestiy  contribute  an 
adequate  amount,  and  to  assist  in  the  movement 
for  securing  as  a  public  recreation  ground  a  part 
of  the  Millbank  Prison  site,  a  similar  scheme 
having  been  promoted  by  the  association  some 
years  ago.  Letters  were  read  from  the  Islington 
Vestry  undertaking  the  maintenance  as  a  public 
garden  of  an  open  space  in  Penn  Road,  N.,  if  the 
association  acquired  the  lease  and  laid  out  the 
ground;  from  the  London  School  Board,  agreeing 
to  open  the  playgrounds  of  twelve  more  schools  on 
Saturdays  and  to  consider  further  applications  on 
their  merits  ;  and  from  the  vestry  of  St.  Mary 
Staining,  declimng  to  permit  the  association  to 
lay  out  and  open  the  churchyard  in  Oat  Lane,  E.C., 
but  expressing  an  intention  to  do  the  work  itself, 
though  keeping  the  ground  closed  as  at  present. 
It  was  decided  to  repeat  the  offer  made  some  time 
ago  to  lay  out  Bartholomew  Square,  Old  Street, 
EC. 


Insects  in  Dendrobiums. — I  lately  found 
that  some  of  the  Dendrobiums  were  infested  with 
the  small  beetle,  specimens  of  which  I  enclose. 
This  seems  a  terrible  pest,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
far  its  ravages  may  extend.  The  plants  infested 
are,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  but  few,  and  the  insects 
appear  to  have  been  imported  on  either  D.  Dal- 


housianum  or  D.  formosum.  The  plants  of  forrno- 
sum  were  hanging  near  to  Dalhousianum,  and  both 
were  badly  attacked,  also  some  nobile  and  Bry- 
merianum  which  were  close  by.  I  at  once  care- 
fully examined  all  the  plants  and  removed  those 
where  any  traces  of  the  beetle  were  to  be  seen, 
and  have  cut  away  and  burnt  all  infected  bulbs. 
Meanwhile  I  have  had  some  under  bell-glasses  and 
placed  pieces  of  Dendrobe  bulbs  near  them,  into 
which  in  about  ten  hours  the  insects  had  bored  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  I  also  placed  some  Vine  shoots 
under  the  bell-glasses,  and  they  attacked  these  as 
freely  as  the  Dendrobe  bulbs.  I  enclose  a  piece 
for  you  to  see.  I  see  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Garden  it  is  mentioned  as  attacking  in  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  D.  Phalssnopsis,  but 
my  plants  of  this  variety  are  apparently  free.  My 
object  in  sending  this  letter  is  to  lay  stress  on  the 
fact  that  this  is  likely  to  be  a  very  serious  trouble 
if  not  very  persistently  watched  for  and  eradi- 
cated, and  I  believe  the  only  way  is  to  burn  the 
afEected  plants  at  whatever  cost,  as  the  insects 
are  not  easily  detected  until  they  get  a  little  way 
up  the  bulb.  As  you  will  see,  the  adult  speci- 
mens are  bright  brown  in  colour  and  scarcely 
so  large  as  a  pin  head.  Whether  they  fly  or . 
not,  I  cannot  say.  They  do  not  appear  to  bore  in 
an  upward  direction,  but  to  eat  right  through,  and 
then  must  go  up  on  the  outside  of  the  bulb  and 
enter  again.  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  for  any 
information  any  of  your  readers  who  have  had 
experience  of  this  insect  can  give  me,  and  I  hope 
these  lines  may  be  the  means  of  putting  others  on 
the  alert  to  prevent  such  a  pest  gaining  a  footing 
amongst  their  plants. — W.  H.  Lees,  Trent  Park 
Gardens,  New  ISaniet. 

Alsophila  podophylla  (T.  Hiyjie).—!  think 
the  specimeu  you  send,  which  you  say  came  from 
Hong  Kong,  niust  he  this  species.  The  fronds  are 
bipiuuate  and  the  petals  entire,  with  toothed  edges. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  tall  gro-wing,  neither  do  I  think  it 
is  in  cultivation  in  this  counti-y-  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  we  cannot  import  some  stems  in  a  living  statej 
this  Fern  and  many  others  would  be  welcome  addi- 
tions to  our  plant  houses. — W. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


"  Les  Orchidees,"  a  hook  for  amateurs.  By  D.  Bois. 
Paris  Librairie ;  J.  B.  Bailliere  et  fils,  12,  Rue 
Hautefeuille,  pres  du  Boulevard  Saint  Germain. 

Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Eighth  annual 
report . 

•'  Town  aud  Home  Gardening."  By  Mrs.  T.  Cham- 
berlain.    London  :  J.  S.  Virtue  and  Co. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
and  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario.    1892. 


Names  of  plants.— M.  B.  i?.— 1,  Honesty  (Lu- 
naria  biennis);  2,  Cyti.sus  purpureus;  3,  Mecouopsis 
cambrica. Ci'l .  I'uget. — Xanthoceras  sorhifolin. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— r/iw  journal  h  pub- 
lixlfd  in  tttathi  bound  Mimllihi  Parts.  In  thin  form  the 
rolniircd  plates  are  best  pnnrmt,  ami  it  is  most  suitab'e  for 
rKfertner  previous  to  the  issue  of  tite  half->/earti/  roliones.  Price 
1«.  6'c(..-  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from' its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forti/-tico  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12s. 

"Gai'dening    Illustrated"    Monthly    Parts. —  T*i»: 

journal  is  published,  in  neatly  hound  Monthhi  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  .for  reference  pre eioM  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearlji  volumes.     Price  id.:  iiostfree,  Sd. 

'Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  PslHs.— This  jownal  is 

/"'bli.^h'd  ni  ii'-nthj  hoi'i'^l  .Moiilhlfi  Parts,  in  u-hick  form  it  is 
n'osl  s!''{a'>l>  i'"r  riurener  pririot's  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
roh'Nux.     Prici  5il  :  post  free,  M. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."— (Vii'inf/  descriptions   of  upvrarJs  of 

Ihi'tnn  hi'ndrcil  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
f,,r  th,  ir  arrangement,  culli'Ve.  .(■(■.  Fifth  anil  Popular  Mitinn, 
l.<..-  j,„.il  free,  is.  Sd. 

"The  Garden  Annual  '  for  i8S3.  —  Contains  .ilpha- 
betieal  Lists  of  .ill  ISra,irh,s  nf  the  Horlie„llnral  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Uarduis  and  Cuuntry  timts  (eonlaining  orer  9000J  hare 
been  verii  carefully  and  exteimrely  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  comjiletc  ever  published.     Price  Is.;  by  post.  Is.  3./. 

All  of  iinr  uoders  who  arc  interested  in   the   impron  nu  nt  o, 

cohaa<  h<iuns  nee  invited  to  help  us  to  moke  Cottage  Gar- 
dening Ininrn.  Jt  is  itublishfd  at  the  very  lonest  pra-e  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  inlendcd,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  distribution,  f,  ee,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  B.C. 
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"  This  le  an  Art 
WUch  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
Thh  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAaieij«or«, 


Kitchen  Garden. 


■      TOMATOES  FOR  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

It  is  more  especially  in  the  smaller  gardens 
where  convenience  for  growing  Tomatoes  under 
glass  is  limited  that  the  grower  has  to  rely 
upon  what  may  be  produced  from  the  open 
air,  the  supply,  more  or  less  as  the  case  may 
be,  depending  largely  upon  the  weather  which 
may  be  experienced  during  the  later  summer 
months.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  pre- 
sent season,  at  least  so  far  at  any  rate,  will  no 
doubt  act  as  a  further  incentive  to  those 
growers  who  may  be  wavering  in  their  decision 
whether  to  try  again  or  not.  The  character  of 
the  season  may  certainly  make  or  mar  the 
crop,  although  this  alone  must  not  be  relied 
upon  if  the  grower  is  to  be  rewarded  for  his 
pains  in  securing  a  good  crop  of  well-ripened 
fruit.  According  to  present  appearances,  this 
should  be  a  good  season  for  Tomatoes,  as  the 
plants  are  looking  remarkably  well,  the  growth 
being  we*  matured.  In  fact  the  weather  has 
been  so  favourable,  that  the  plants  prepared  for 
open-air  planting,  that  is,  if  my  own  may  be 
takeu  as  the  condition  generally,  are  already 
setting  their  first  trusses  of  fruit.  Tliis  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  if  open-air  Tomatoes  are  to  be 
grown  successfully,  late  plants  are  of  little  or 
no  value,  the  season  being  over  before  the 
fruits  commence  to  ripen.  Plants  which  are 
still  in  a  backward  state  should  be  further  en- 
couraged to  make  up  lost  time  by  keeping  them 
in  a  fairly  warm  structure,  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
planting  during  the  early  part  of  June.  Others 
which  are  well  advanced  should  be  kept  in  a 
greenhouse,  this  hardening  them  ofi'  and  also 
favouring  a  more  matured  or  woody  growth. 
There  should  not  be  the  least  difficulty  in  get- 
ting plants  with  the  first  trusses  set  if  such 
varieties  are  being  grown  as  Conference,  Early 
Ruby,  Earliest  of  All,  or  even  Ham  Green, 
all  being  excellent  varieties  for  free  setting  ; 
therefore  well  adapted  for  open-air  culture. 
With  good  plants  of  the  varieties  named  or 
other  known  approved  sorts,  the  foundation  of 
a  good  start  will  have  been  made. 

Aa  to  which  is  the  best  form  to  train  the 
plants  in,  it  matters  little  if  a  definite  principle 
is  decided  upon.  Plants  which  have  been  well 
prepared  and  are  not  drawn  succeed  well  as 
single  cordons,  even  when  growing  against  com- 
paratively low  walls.  They  commence  to  fruit 
within  18  inches  or  2  feet  of  the  ground,  and 
this  checks  them  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
leader  growing  too  much  ahead,  all  side  shoots 
being  removed  as  soon  as  perceived.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  train  a  few  laterals  in  after- 
wards if  so  desired.  In  starting  the  plants, 
two  or  three  leaders  may  also  be  taken  up, 
these  being  each  treated  on  the  principle  of  a 
single  stem  or  cordon.  This  part  of  the  routine 
must  be  insisted  upon,  for  if  allowed  to  run 
wild,  little  or  no  fruit  will  be  the  result.  Nor 
will  any  fruit  be  produced  if  the  side  shoots  are 
allowed  to  first  grow  well  ahead,  and  then  be 
pruned  back,  as  it  is  called.  I  have  seen  many 
instances  of  the  result  of  such  treatment,  the 
flowers  being  small  and  dropping  off  instead  of 


setting,  and  all  the  while  the  grower  wonder- 
ing at  the  cause  of  the  failure.  A  south  aspect 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  Tomatoes,  but  in 
a  fine  season  good  plants  will  fruit  freely  on  a 
western  site.  In  either  )f  these  positions 
after  the  long  peri«d  of  drought,  moisture  in 
the  soil  will  be  very  deficient,  for  although 
Tomatoes  are  not  lovers  of  moisture 
over  the  foliage,  yet  with  a  hot  sun  for 
several  hours  daily  this  must  not  be  lacking  at 
the  roots.  The  soil  in  many  instances  is  no 
doubt  in  a  sufficiently  fertile  state  to  promote 
a  healthy  and  fruitful  growth,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  often  just  the  reverse  ; 
and  if  success  is  to  be  assured,  it  must 
be  suitably  prepared  either  by  adding  fresh 
compost  or  the  elements  needed  in  a  concen- 
trated form.  Heavily  charging  the  soil  with 
animal  manures  tends  to  grossness,  and  plants 
in  this  state,  in  addition  to  bearing  no  fruit, 
are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  disease.  No  one 
can  gainsay  the  fact  that  excellent  crops  of 
Tomatoes,  free  from  disease,  have  been  pro- 
duced solely  by  the  aid  of  animal  manures,  but 
this  only  when  used  judiciously.  The  advo- 
cates of  poverty  at  the  roots  to  induce  fertility 
would,  if  they  planted  their  Tomatoes  under 
such  conditions,  soon  find  out  the  unreason- 
ableness of  their  teachings.  Where  the  ground 
is  somewhat  poor,  take  out  small  stations,  say 
18  inches  square  and  1  foot  in  depth.  Into 
this  space  place  some  fertile  garden  soil,  not 
necessarily  fresh  loam,  although  a  little,  if  to 
spare,  would  not  be  wasted  upon  them.  Soil 
that  will  grow  good  Potatoes  will  produce  like 
crops  of  Tomatoes.  Some  burned  refuse  and 
also  some  pulverised  horse  manure  should  be 
added.  Instead  of  the  pulverised  horse  manure 
and  burned  refuse,  a  little  bone  superphosphate 
and  kainit— these  containing  the  elements 
needed  to  su.stain  a  healthy  and  fruitful  growth 
—may  be  added  to  the  soil  previous  to 
planting. 

Planting,  which  should  be  done  early  in 
June,  having  taken  place,  it  now  remains  to 
apply  water  at  the  roots,  so  as  to  sustain  a 
healthy  growth,  there  also  being  quite  sufficient 
nutriment  in  the  soil  without  either  liquid  or  a 
top-dressing  of  a  good  fertiliser  being  needed 
until  a  crop  of  fruit  has  .set.  At  this  time  a 
little  assistance  in  this  way  will  be  of  benefit, 
more  especially  if  the  weather  should  be  hot 
and  sunny,  the  fertilisers  being  washed  in  with 
clear  water.  After  being  once  set  out,  some 
people  think  that  little  or  no  water  applied  arti- 
ficially is  needed,  but  this  is  an  error.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  weather  should  change  to  a  dull 
period  with  rain,  then,  of  course,  the  drier  the 
better  ;  but  otherwise  the  plants  will  take  a 
good  supply.  If  suitable  soil  is  provided  for 
the  plants  to  root  into  and  they  are  duly  sup- 
plied with  water,  with  applications  of  liquid 
or  rich  top-dressings  later  on,  Tomatoes  suc- 
ceed well  in  raised  narrow  borders.  In  this 
case  all  that  is  needed  is  a  stout  plank  placed 
on  edge  a  distance  of  18  inches  from  the  wall, 
or  the  soil  may  be  kept  in  position  by  loose 
bricks,  so  as  to  form  a  low  retaining  wall. 
Large  pots,  or  even  Seakale  pots,  may  be  like- 
wise used,  these  being  half  plunged,  good  crops 
of  fruit  being  the  result.  If  so  confined  at  the 
roots,  watering  and  feeding  must  be  attended 
to,  this  being  doubly  necessary  to  support  the 
weight  of  fruit  and  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy. 
When  this  latter  becomes  curled,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  sufficient  support  is  not  being  given. 

A.   YouNi:. 


parching  easterly  winds — of  the  young  seedling 
Turnips  and  the  various  winter  greens  and  Broc- 
coli. When  this  happens  to  sowing  after  sowing, 
it  does  not  augur  well  for  the  future  winter  green 
vegetables.  Even  if  the  seedlings  escape  total 
destruction,  they  are  so  weakened,  that  they  rarely 
afterward-;  take  on  a  free  growth.  Blindness  of 
the  heart  I  al.-^o  attribute  to  the  fly.  In  writing 
of  the  Buda  Kale  (P-  370;,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack  makes 
mention  of  the  Kales  being  sown  on  a  rather  poor 
seed-bed.  This  I  consider  a  great  mistake,  as  the 
growth  being  so  slow,  especially  in  a  dry  time, 
the  seedlings  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  fly. 
I  have  perfect  immunity  from  these  destructive 
pests  by  lightly  dusring  the  seedlings  over  every 
morning  without  exception  with  soot.  The  dust- 
ing is  commenced  two  or  three  days  after  sowing. 
This  will  be  found  much  safer  than  waiting  until 
the  seedlings  are  visible.  Very  likely,  if  this  is 
waited  for,  the  cultivator  will  find  upon  looking 
closely  into  the  plants  that  destruction  has  already 
commenced. — A.  YouNG. 

Field  crops  of  Potatoes —Seldom  have  these 
been  planted  under  more  favourable  conditions  than 
during  the  present  season.  All  the  Potatoes  that 
were  put  in  early  have  come  up  regularly  and 
grown  away  without  being  cut  down  by  frosts, 
and  if  the  same  favourable  conditions  continue, 
a  very  early  crop  may  be  expected.  Late 
Potatoes  generally  follow  some  kind  of  crop  that  is 
not  cleared  from  the  ground  before  April,  but  this 
season  an  unusually  large  area  was  cleared  in  time 
for  the  work,  as  owing  to  the  brilliant  weather 
in  March  and  April,  both  early  and  late  Broc- 
coli and  all  kinds  of  green  stuff  were  forced 
up  into  flower  quite  a  month  before  the  usual  date, 
and  had  to  be  cleared  off  at  any  price,  and  now 
late  or  main  crop  Potatoes  are  being  got  in.  The 
soil  is  exceptionally  dry  for  the  period  of  the  year, 
but  happily  Potatoes  rarely  suffer  so  much  from 
lack  of  moisture  as  the  excess  of  rain,  and  it  we 
only  get  a  good  downpour  before  the  month  of  May 
i^  out,  the  Potato  crop  will  be  safe.  Prices  have 
not  ruled  high  at  any  period  of  the  past  year,  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  find  any  crop  that  is  more  cer- 
tain of  returning  something  for  the  grower  than 
Potatoes.  At  present  Potatoes  hold  the  first  place 
on  the  list,  at  least  on  suitable  land.  —  J.  G., 
Hants,  April  IJO. 


Prevention  of  Turnip   and  Brassica  fly. 

— On  all  sides  one  hears  of  wholesale  destruction 
—on  account  of  the  long  period  of  drought  and 


TOMATOES  TO  FRUIT  IN  SPRING. 
Some  two  years  ago  last  August  I  had  a  few  To- 
mato plants  that  had  been  left  over  from  a  late 
sowing  in  li-inch  pots,  and  cuttings  having  suffered 
from  fog  the  previous  winter,  I  potted  these  plants 
into  7-inch  pots  and  kept  them  plunged  in  the  open 
in  coal  ashes,  the  result  being  a  sturdy  growth. 
Tbey  were  taken  into  a  vinery  at  rest  in  October, 
being  studded  with  fruit  and  flower-trusses.  In 
December  they  were  nearly  all  placed  in  warmth, 
and  gave  some  nice  fruits  in  February  and  March. 
Seeing  how  well  these  hard-grown  plants  grew  and 
resisted  fog  over  others  more  highly  cultivated,  I 
have  since  sown  in  August  for  winter  or  early 
spring  fruiting,  and  so  far  have  had  good  crops. 
The  plants  are  superior  to  those  raised  from  cut- 
tings and  commence  to  set  the  fruit  freely  in  Feb- 
ruary, thus  giving  a  heavy  crop  quite  two  months 
earlier  than  those  raised  early  in  the  year.  I  used 
to  raise  Tomatoes  from  cuttings  for  the  supply  of 
early  fruit,  but  I  do  not  do  so  now.  When  grow- 
ing the  Tomato  for  winter,  it  is  best  to  rely  upon 
good  loam  and  omit  manures,  growing  the  plants 
as  sturdy  as  possible.  Manures  may  be  given 
early  in  the  year  as  soon  as  a  good  set  of 
fruit  is  secured.  I  have  tried  several  methods 
at  the  time  of  introducing  the  plants  into  more 
warmth,  such  as  giving  a  larger  shift,  planting  out, 
and  plunging  the  pots  the  plants  have  been 
wintered  in.  The  last  is  the  most  satisfactory. 
If  plunging  is  adopted,  it  should  be  done  tho- 
roughly" I  plunge  well  over  the  rims  of  the  pots, 
and  fresh  roots  are  emitted  from  the  stem  and  the 
soil  is  soon  a  mass  of  roots.  The  bottoms  of  the 
pots  are  placed  on  a  hard  coal  ash  bottom.  This 
plunging  does  away  with  excessive  moisture  and 
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keeps  down  rank  growth.  To  show  how  well  the 
plants  fruit,  I  have  had  them  in  bearing  over  six 
months,  doing  equally  as  well  as  the  seedlings  sown 
in  January.  When  first  plunged,  dryness  at  the 
root  before  the  plants  take  hold  of  the  new  com- 
post must  be  guarded  against,  as  this  will  cause 
any  bloom  just  opening  to  drop,  and  this  first 
bloom  is  spacially  required  to  give  the  supply  dur- 
ing March,  as  the  fruits  formed  before  the  end  of 
the  year  will  give  the  first  fruits  ;  these  will  only 
ba  medium-sized,  but  the  bloom  formed  when 
placed  in  warmth  will  be  all  that  may  be  required 
if  moisture  is  duly  attended  to,  as  till  new  surface 
roots  are  made  the  plants,  having  a  mass  of  roots  in 
the  pots,  will  need  more  moisture.  It  is  well 
known  that  Tomatoes  set  with  difficulty  in  the 
winter ;  indeed  they  rarely  set,  ana  by  getting  a 
good  set  before  the  dark  days,  keeping  cool  and 
on  the  dry  side  afterwards,  one  is  assured  of  some 
fruit  early,  as  in  January  and  later  with  favour- 
able weather  the  plants  push  out  plenty  of  flower- 
trusses.  These  carefully  fertilised,  with  air  left  on 
the  house  daily,  will  provide  the  crop  for  a  succes- 
sion. I  do  not  give  these  plants  too  much  heat, 
and  always  endeavour  to  leave  air  on  the  house. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  growth  of  the  large 
shy-setting  varieties,  those  with  ribbed  or  corru- 
gated fruits  doing  best,  some  varieties  being 
much  sturdier  than  others.  G.  Wythbs. 


RUNNER   BEANS  — ORNAMENTAL   AND 

USEFUL. 

Of  the  ornamental  character  of  runner  Beans 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  and  there  is  no 
good   reason     why    owners   of   small   gardens 
more    especially    should  not    take  greater  ad- 
vantage of  this  characteristic  as  well   as  their 
undeniable    usefulness.     Who    on    walking  or 
riding  through  the  vegetable-growing  districts 
round  London  has  not  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  glorious  mass  of    scarlet  presented  by 
the  fields  of  runner  Beans  ?     If  they  were  not 
in  the  secret  they  would  not  think  this  effect 
was   produced    by    Scarlet  Runners,    for    the 
simple  reason   there  is  nothing  running  about 
them.     If  they  were  allowed  to  run,  they  must 
be  either  staked  up  or  prove  useless,  a  mass  of 
haulm     producing    few   or    no    pods    and   not 
much   colour.      These   Beans  are  kept  closely 
stopped,  all  running  growths  being  snipped  off 
once  and  sometimes  twice  a  week   during  the 
early  part  of  tlie    season.     Thus  treated,  they 
push  e.xtra  strong  flower-spikes  in  abundance, 
and  continue  to  present  a  gay  appearance  for 
two   or    three    mouths.       Personally,  I  would 
rather  see  So.\rlet  Runners   in  a  garden   than 
scarlet  Geraniums,  or,  to  give  them  their  correct 
title,    zonal  Pelargoniums,   though,  perhaps,  I 
am    somewhat    prejudiced    against    the    latter 
showy  plants  owing  to  having  had  to  grow   so 
many  in  my  time.   Any  way,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  sowing  or  planting  lines  of  these 
Beans  alongside  kitchen  garden  walks,  and  if 
they  are  given  the  benefit  of  a  fairly  rich  and 
moist  root-run  and  the  stopping  not  neglected, 
they  ought  to  prove  both  ornamental  and  useful. 
The  plants  ought  to  be  either  put  out  or  thinned 
where  sown  to    a    distance    of    not    le.ss  than 
12   inches   apart,  the  running  growths    being 
pinched  or  snipped  out  before  they  have  time 
to  harden.     Neglect  the  latter  precaution  and 
the  experiment  will  inevitably  end  in  failure. 
The   great  clusters  of  pods  which  form  under 
this  method  of  culture  are  apt  to  get  splashed 
during  rainy  weather,  but  this   is  easily   pre- 
vented and  the  plants  benefited  by  a  mulching 
of  strawy  manure. 

The  central  walk  through  many  small  mixed 
gardens  is  usually  a  favourite  promenade  with 
the  owners  or  the  members  of  the  establish- 
ment generally,   and   runner   Beans   might  be 


freely  used  in  the  embellishment  of  these.  Con- 
tinuous rows,  especially  if  staked,  would  be  ob- 
jectionable, but  few  would  object  to  either 
isolated  plants  up  a  single  pole  or  groups  duly 
staked,  archways  covered  with  Scarlet  Runners 
being  also  very  eS"ective.  Given  fair  play,  that 
is  to  say,  a  deep  and  rich  root-run  and  plenty 
of  head- room,  it  is  surprising  how  free-flower- 
ing and  productive  these  Beans  prove,  the  rows 
that  are  the  first  to  collapse  being  those  in 
which  the  plants  smother  and  rob  each  other. 
If  patches  of  three  plants,  trained  up  as  many 
long  straight  stakes  or  poles,  are  located  about 
(J  feet  apart  on  each  side  of  a  long  walk,  these 
would  most  probably  produce  quite  as  many 
pods  as  would  be  required  for  the  house  all  the 
season  and  prove  distinctly  ornamental  all  the 
time.  If  a  little  variety  in  colour  is  desired, 
then  sow  the  old  Painted  fjady  and  also  the 
white-flowering  white-seeded  Dutch.  It  is  even 
possible  to  have  varieties  with  prettily  marbled 
and  coloured  pods,  the  seeds  being  correspond- 
ingly marked.  These  are  mostly  known  as 
Butter  Beans,  and  find  more  favour  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  on  this  side  of  the  English  Channel. 
The  pods  when  cooked  are  very  melting,  but 
the  flavour  does  not  please.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  all  the  varieties  in  general  cul- 
tivation will,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
attain  a  great  height,  the  writer  having  seen 
them  up  poles  20  feet  high  and  also  rambling 
over  Apple  trees  equally  as  high.  They  can, 
however,  be  successfully  grown  with  the  aid  of 
stakes  4  feet  high  or  thereabouts,  only  in  this 
case  the  points  of  the  haulm  should  be  pinched 
off  whenever  they  reach  the  tops  of  the  stakes. 
If  not,  the  haulm  falls  about,  smothers  the  under- 
growth and  presents  an  unsightly  appearance. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  poles 
clothed  with  Beans  are  at  times  much  exposed 
to  strong  winds,  and  they  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  fixed  deeply  and  firmly  in  the  ground,  those 
in  either  lines  or  triangles  being  connected  and 
made  to  support  each  other. 

Archways  over  walks  sufficiently  durable 
for  training  runner  Beans  over  are  easily 
constructed.  What  is  wanted  for  each  are 
two  fairly  strong  straight  stakes  G  feet  long, 
1  foot  of  this  being  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  two  long  benders,  preferably  of  Hazel, 
these  being  from  (1  feet  to  0  feet  in  length, 
the  thickest  end  being  firmly  secured  to  each 
upright  stake,  and  the  other  ends  bent  over  so 
as  to  cross  each  other  7  feet  from  the  walk. 
These  benders  being  of  about  equal  thickness 
and  duly  brought  down  and  laced  to  each  other, 
a  good  natural  curve  will  be  formed  and  the 
archway  be  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  against 
winds  even  Lf  heavily  weighted  by  Beans. 
These  archways  may  be  formed  as  closely  or 
as  far  apart  as  those  who  erect  them  choose. 
Runner  Beans  are  also  very  effective  when 
rambling  or  trained  over  latticed  porchways, 
and  they  also  form  a  pretty  covering  for  summer 
arbours.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  them 
where  they  are  to  grow  and  flower,  or,  if 
wanted  more  quickly,  some  of  those  raised  in 
the  kitchen  garden  rows  may  be  moved  with 
advantage  from  where  they  are  somewhat  thick 
together.  As  I  previously  pointed  out,  they 
wUl  not  thrive,  that  is  to  say,  grow  strongly, 
flower  profusely,  and  set  good  crops  if  starved 
at  the  roots.  If  possible,  mix  some  well- 
decayed  manure  with  both  top  and  bottom 
spits,  holes  not  less  than  18  inches  across  for 
single  plants  and  for  three  or  more  plants  30 
inches  across  being  thus  prepared.  If  they  are 
to  be  grown  round  a  structure  of  any  kind, 
open  a  trench,  forking  manure  into  the  bottom 
freely  before  returning  the  top  soil  and  mixing 
more  with  that,     Also  arrange  the  soil  about 


the  plants  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a,  basin, 
and  give  water  freely  at  least  once  a  week 
during  dry  weather.  M.  H. 


Forcing  Potatoes  in  pots. — I  notice  at  page 
SI)'.)  in  last  week's  Garden,  what  I  should  say  is  an 
estraordiuary  auuouucement.  "  F.  A.  C."  is  reported 
to  siy  he  lifts  from  1  lb.  to  2  lb.  of  new  Potatoes  in 
March  grown  in  8-inch  or  9-inch  pots.  I  am  afraid 
this  is  a  mistake.  I  have  for  a  number  of  years 
grown  Potatoes  in  pots,  but  if  I  get  'J  oz.  or  10  oz.  in 
each  pot  it  is  all  I  am  certain  of,  and  I  venture  to  say 
my  variety  of  forcing  Potatoes  cannot  he  easily  beaten. 

—  R.   GiLBKKT. 

Wilcove's  white  Broccoli. — Much  of  late 
has  been  written  respecting  Broccoli,  many  kinds 
having  been  recommended,  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  the  above  kind  named.  I  venture  to  say 
it  is  very  difficult  to  surpass  this  as  a  la*e  kind 
when  it  is  true.  It  is  a  very  old  kind,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  new  sorts  can  be  said  to  be 
an  improvement  on  Wilcove,  all  points  considered. 
.Some  growers  may  say  it  is  not  as  hardy  as  some 
other  kinds.  After  trying  most  of  the  standard 
kinds,  I  can  see  no  difference  on  this  point.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  I  have  tried  it  in  this 
garden,  and  this  last  winter  I  had  it  growing 
beside  five  other  well-known  kinds,  and  a  larger 
percentage  of  Wilcove  lived  through  the  winter 
than  of  any  other  kind.  Our  garden  is  not  favour- 
able for  Broccoli  through  the  winter,  as  the  situa- 
tion is  low.  When  a  good  strain  of  it  is  grown  it 
will  be  found  invaluable  for  late  cutting.  I  have 
been  cutting  this  kind  for  the  last  four  or  five 
weeks,  and  now  (middle  of  May)  have  several  fine 
heads  still  remaining.  The  heads  are  very  white 
and  well  protected.  It  grows  to  a  larg«  size  and 
is  very  erect  growing.  Some  years  ago  when  I  had 
charge  of  a  garden  in  Dorset  I  had  a  true  stock  of 
this  fine  kind.  When  it  was  first  sent  out  a  packet 
of  seed  was  obtained  from  the  raiser,  and  a  few 
of  the  best  heads  were  saved  for  seed  every  year. — 
Dorset. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CABBAGES. 
We  have  here  a  rather  lar^e  field  cut  up  into  al- 
lotments, and  it  is  very  pleasing  to  see  how  well 
the  ground  is  cropped.  Naturally,  a  quantity  of 
young  Cabbages  was  put  out  in  tlie  autumn,  for 
cottagers  pay  much  attention  to  this  vegetable. 
The  hard  winter  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of 
them,  the  field  being  quite  open  to  cold  wind. 
One  lot  alone  quite  escaped  injury.  In  this  case 
the  plants  were  earthed  up  to  the  bottom  leaves  at 
the  beginning  of  the  winter.  It  is  evident  that 
the  earthing  was  the  cause  of  their  safety,  as 
the  soil  in  all  parts  of  the  field  is  identical,  and 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  shelter.  The  owner 
of  these  plants  will  have  plenty  of  Cabbages  to 
cut  when  his  neighbours  have  none.  We  shall 
probably  never  experience  a  more  severe  winter 
than  the  past  one,  and  it  would  seem  that  nearly 
covering  the  stems  of  young  plants  with  soil 
suflices  to  ensure  their  safety  against  the  most 
severe  frost.  Earthing  up  Cabbages  is,  I  know, 
practised  by  riany,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  it 
is  not  so  universal  as  it  should  be.  Two  or  three 
mild  winters  are  apt  to  induce  a  feeling  of  security, 
and  then  comes  an  exceptionally  severe  one  that 
takes  off  the  plants  wholesale.  The  damage  is 
probably  effected  at  the  junction  of  the  stem  with 
the  soil,  and  almost  always,  I  imagine,  when  hard 
frosts  set  in  immediately  after  heavy  rains  or 
when  snow  is  melting  away.  What  with  the  hard 
winter  destroying  such  a  large  number  of  plants 
and  a  great  proportion  of  those  that  escaped 
bolting,  early  Cabbages  must  be  unusually  scarce.  I 
hear  of  fancy  prices  being  given  for  breadths  that 
are  just  turning  in.  It  is,  of  course,  only  in  very 
favoured  situations  that  there  are  any  Cabbages  to 
cut.  An  annoying  feature  as  regards  this  early 
Cabbage  supply  is  that  the  weather  is  dead  against 
putting  out  young  stuff  that  has  been  raised  under 
glass.  A  grower  here,  finding  how  things  were 
likely  to  turn  out,  gave  up  a  large  house  to  raising 
plants.    He  has  many  thousands  of  healthy  plants, 
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but,  like  many  more,  has  been  waiting  for  a  change 
in  the  weather  to  get  them  out.  With  the  ground 
parched  and  a  fierce  sun  beating  on  it  for  hours 
daily,  there  is  much  risk  in  putting  out  a  quantity 
of  plants  that  cannot  be  watered  afterwart's,  the 
risk  being  all  the  greater  in  the  case  of  such  as 
have  teen  raised  under  glass,  as  naturally  they 
are  now  susceptible  to  the  drying  influence  of 
parching  winds  and  hot  sun.  If  this  weather  con- 
tinues, they  must,  however,  be  set  out,  and  nil  that 
can  be  done  when  it  is  a  question  of  planting  large 
quantities  is  to  puddle  them  in.  By  dipping  them 
in  a  batter  of  rather  thick  mud,  thus  thoroughly 
encasing  the  roots  and  planting  before  it  dries,  the 
roots  will  remain  mcist  long  enough  to  enable 
Ihem  to  grasp  the  soil  and  keep  the  stems 
from  shrivelling.  Once  Cabb?ges  make  a  start 
they  soon  go  down  for  moisture.  A  shower  of  rain 
would,  of  course,  simplify  matters,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  May,  like  the  two  preceding  months,  will  be 
marked  by  heat  and  drought.  Happy  is  the  man 
now  who  by  means  of  the  hose  can  easily 
ensure  the  safety  of  newly  -  set  -  out  plants 
and  promote  a  quick  growth.  The  above  remarks 
on  planting  are  applicable  to  field  culture  only. 
In  gardens  it  is  always  practicable  to  water  in  the 
plants.  If  planted  with  the  dibber  the  roots 
i-hould  be  just  covered  with  soil,  and  the  hole 
filled  up  with  water  before  filling  in  with  soil.  In 
such  a  time  as  the  present  exceptional  pains  are 
warranted,  and  certainly  it  pays  in  the  long  run  to 
take  them.  When  the  ground  is  so  dust-dry,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  rain  for  some  time,  I  prefer 
to  take  out  the  soil  with  a  trowel,  set  the  plant 
against  the  firm  soil,  partly  fill  in,  tread  the  ground 
quite  hard  and  fill  the  space  up  with  water.  The 
advantRge  over  dibber  planting  is  that  a  larger 
body  of  soil  is  moistened.  A  light  watering  now 
and  then  will  keep  it  fairly  moist.  The  difference 
in  the  progress  of  plants  tfat  are  set  out  in  this 
way  in  a  time  of  heat  and  drought  and  those 
that  are  put  in  in  a  more  rough-and-ready  manner 
is  remarkable.  There  will  be  from  ten  days  to  a 
fortnight's  difference  in  the  time  they  take  to 
heart  in.  j.  c.  B. 


hardier  than  the  tall  varieties.  Veitch's  Dwarf 
Late  Curled  is  an  improved  form  and  quite  ten 
days  later  than  the  ordinary  variety,  shorter  in  the 
stem,  and  very  hardy.— G.  Wythes. 


Late  Borecoles.— With  biilliant  sunshine  and 
continued  drought  Ihe  value  of  the  late  Kales  will 
be  apparent,  but  even  these  are  runnirg  if   not 
planted    on  a  north   border  and   kept    cropped. 
Some  Borecoles  bolt  quicker  than  others  ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  planting  in  different  positions  and 
if  possible  in  heavy  lard  on  which  fine  heads  are 
produced.     I  do  not  think  those  who  sowed  early 
will  be  well  off  for  this  vegetable  this  season,  as 
by  this  date  (the  middle  of  April)  there  will  be 
little  left,  all  the  early  lot  having  run,  no  matter 
what  variety.     I    would   advise    two   sowings.     I 
do  not  sow  the  late  Kale  till  the  first  week  in  May. 
The  earlier  lot  is  sown  early  in  April.     It  may  be 
objected  to  this  late  sowing  that  the  plants  do  not 
get  large  enough  to  give  a  heavy  crop,  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  I  find  they  are  large  enough  for  all 
purposes  if  planted  out  when  ready  and  not  al- 
lowed to  starve  in  the  seed  bed.     I  have  found 
large  succulent  plants  more  liable  to  succumb  to 
fevere   weather  than  medium-sized  ones.     I  also 
think  a  medium  or  .'mall  Kale  is  not  so  strongly 
flavoured  as  the  coarser  ones.     When  late  sowing 
IS  resorted  to  there  is  no  loss  of  ground,  as  the 
I  lants  may  be  placed  closer  in  the  row,  and  thus 
as  much  top  is  produced  as  from  larger  plants,  and 
there   will  be  fewer  gaps  from   frost   than  with 
larger  or  early  sown  Kale.    There  are  so  many 
varieties   of    Kale   that  it  would  be    useless    to 
enumerate  them.     Some  of  the  best  flavoured  are 
not  the  best  looking  or  neatest  growers.     For  in- 
stance, the  one  called  Ragged  Jack,  an  old  variety, 
highly  spoken  of  by  "  E.  M."  (p.  278),  is  excellent 
for    its    good    flavour    and    productiveness.     The 
variety  called   Woburn   Kale   possesses  the  same 
pood  qualities,  and  the  Asparagus  or  Buda,  excellent 
for  late  use  and  most  prolific,  should  always  be 
included  in  the  list  of  useful  hardy  varieties.     The 
Gieen  Cuiled  or  Scotch  Kales  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description,  but  of  these  there  are  various 
forme.     I  prefer  the  Dwarf  Late  Curled  ;  I  find  it 


SHADE. 

In  the  wonderfully  hot  and  sunny  Apiil  through 
which  we  have  lately  passed,  shade  has  been 
already  pleasant  and  a  grateful  chans,'e  from  the 
brilliant  sunshine.     We  usually  regard  trees  as 
detriment.al  to  summer  flowers,  and  so  indeed 
to  a  certain  extent  they  must  be,  yet  a  great 
part  of  the  pleasure  of  a  garden  and  lawn  in 
the  hot  mouths  depends  upon  having  sufficient 
shade.     There  are  many  things  which  refuse  to 
grow  under  the   constant  shade  of   evergreen 
shrubs  which  will  not  mind  the  shade  of  deci- 
duous trees  coming  over  them  only  in  the  sunny 
portion    of    the    year.     Nevertheless,    I    have 
gathered  this  year  the  finest  possible  Lily  of 
the  Valley  growing  under  mingled    Box    and 
Yew,  the  ground  powdery  dry,  the  aspect  north- 
east.    Narcissus  ornatus  was    growing  iiot  far 
oflf  under  much    the  same  conditions  ;  it  was 
rather  poor  and    weak,    but    every    root    was 
flowering.     In    growing    Lily    of    the   Valley, 
which  I  do  in  large  quantities,  I  choose  a  semi- 
shady  locality,  where,  as  a  rule,  it  will  do  best, 
and  N.  ornatus  likes  a  good  deal   of  sunshine, 
but  it  will  flower  almost  anywhere.     N.  poeti- 
cus  has  been  good  this  year  in  the  open,  but 
among  Laurels  there  is  scarcely  a  flower.     Just 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  leaves  have 
only  begun  to   cast  their  deep  shade  upon  the 
ground   beneath  them,  I  notice  several  plants 
which  evidently  rejoice  in  the  shade,  and  this 
spring  especially  are  very  much  the  better  for 
the  absence  of  that  baking  heat  which  has  made 
the  beds   and  borders  which  are  exposed  to  it 
perfectly  dry  and  hard  and  cracked  with  fissures, 
into  which  you  might  thrust  your  hand.     First 
among  these  plants  comes  the  common  Marta- 
gon   Lily,  which   with   me   is  a   perfect  weed, 
coming  up  in  all  sorts  of  places  where  its  seeds 
happen  to  fall.     It  takes  a  year  or  two  to  come 
to  maturity,  but  when  it  has  attained  its  full 
size   under  the  shade  of  leafy  trees  it  is  a  fine 
handsome  plant  even  before  the  flowers  open. 
The  purple  stems  stand  up  boldly,  ringed  round 
with  beautiful  whorlsof  deep  green  leaves,  which 
are  massive  and  strong  with  the  crown  of  buds 
on  the  top.     A  month  later  and  this  crown  will 
make  a  fine  head  of  turn- cap  Lilies.  The  colour 
is  peculiar,  and  not  perhaps  so  pretty  as  that  of 
other  Lilies,  but  the  stateliness  of  the  whole 
plant  makes  it  a  charming  variety  among  other 
shade-loving  things.     I  have  a  white  Martagon, 
about  the  hardiness  of  which  I  was  not  quite 
certain  when  I  got  it,  so  I  placed  it  in  a  warm 
sunny  corner.     It  is  flowering  well  this  year, 
but   the   leaves    have    been    a    bright    yellow 
throughout.     What   I   believe  to  be  the  black 
Martagon — dalmaticum— is  growing  beside  the 
white  variety.     It  looks  as  if  it  liked  the  sun- 
shine ;  at  any  rate  it  is  growing  well  and  strong. 
I  thought  it  a  veiy  beautiful  flower  when  I  saw 
it  for  the  first  time  in  Fifeshire  in  1892.     An- 
other most  beautiful  plant  at  the  present  time 
is  Solomon's  Seal.     I  do  not  know  anything  more 
graceful  in  its  growth  than  this.     Its  great  tall 
stems  archsomajestically.justbendingsufficiently 
to  show  oft' to  perfection  the  row  of  little  bell-like 
flowers.     Colour   would   spoil    this   fine  plant, 
and  would  be  inappropriate  in  a  flower  which 
we  appreciate  simply  for  the  great  beauty  of  its 
form.     It  likes  damp  shade  and  looks  superb 
among   other   moisture-lovirg   things   when   it 
trrows' among  the  huge  gianite  boulders  which 
form  the  rocky  way  for  some  rushing  brook  on 
the  wild  moors  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.     Solo 


mon's  Seal  .seems  to  be  more  and  more  used  for 
forcing,  and  it  adapts  itself  remarkably  well  to 
such  treatment.  But  the  roots  must  bo  strong 
and  the  plant  must  have  plenty  of  manure  water, 
or  the  stems  are  apt  to  become  stunted  in  their 
growth  in  a  pot.  It  is  growing  well  with  me 
among  Laurels  as  well  as  in  other  chady  places. 
This  Is  a  fine  plant  to  gather  when  large  and 
tall  flowers  are  wanted  to  fill  vases  in  the  sitting 
room. 

I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  the  Periwinkles, 
which  are  amongst  our  earliest  flowers,  and 
will  endure,  if  they  do  not  love,  the  shade. 
This  is  also  more  or  less  a  wild  flower.  There 
is  one  place  in  this  parish  in  which  it  runs  wild 
through  the  tangled  weeds  of  the  hedge,  but 
always  flowers  abundantly  in  February  and 
March.  It  is  on  the  roadside,  but  protected 
by  a  very  deep  ditch.  Both  Vinca  major 
and  V.  minor  are  worthy  of  being  introduced 
into  our  gardens  and  being  allowed  to  ramble 
about  in  some  semi-wild  corner  under  decidu- 
ous trees.  The  white  variety  is  specially  pretty, 
and  the  variegated  leaves  of  this  species  add, 
perhaps,  to  its  beauty,  though  this  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  As  a  rule,  variegation  does  not  add 
to  the  beauty  of  foliage. 

Then  in  the  deepest  shade  you  can  have 
the  herbaceous  Geraniums  to  perfection.  Of 
course,  these  Geraniums  are  totally  difl"ereut 
from  those  which  beautify  our  greenhouses 
summer  and  winter.  They  are  in  flower  now, 
and  are  very  difi'erent  in  their  varieties  and 
colour. 

Sweet  Woodruff  (Asperula  odorata)  is  a 
singularly  pretty  little  plant  in  flower  just  now 
with  little  white  flowers  borne  on  the  tips  of 
sturdy  green  shoots.  It  is  useful  for  covering 
rough  places  under  trees.  I  have  only  men- 
tioned above  those  plants  which  are  at  the 
present  time  worthy  of  attention  and  growing 
in  the  shade  in  my  garden.  The  list  might 
easily  be  prolonged  as  other  months  and  other 
seasons  bring  forth  their  own  objects  of  inte- 
rest. The  Japanese  Primrose  (Primula  ja- 
ponica),  which  is  really  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  that  interesting  tribe  of  plants,  loves 
moisture,  and  therefore,  though  the  colouring 
may  not  be  so  rich  and  deep  in  shade,  it  will 
flower  there  almost  better  than  in  the  open. 
This  year  this  charming  flower  has  had  a 
struggle  for  life,  and  when  watering  has  been 
neglected  it  is  not  worth  looking  at  on  account 
of  its  shrivelled  leaves  and  stunted  flowers. 

A  Gloucestershire  Paeson. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Roses  at  Colchester.— We  have  had  no  rain 
since  February  except  one  shower  of  about  ten 
minutes.  Unless  rain  comes  within  a  week  Roses 
will  have  a  sorry  time  of  it  this  year.— Frank 
Cast. 

Hardy  Primulas  of  several  kinds  were  charm- 
ing a  few  days  ago  by  the  side  of  water  in  the 
Long  Ditton  nursery.  P.  rosea  was  established 
there,  its  rose-coloured  flowers  making  a  bright 
display,  and  we  also  noticed  colonies  of  P.  involu- 
crata  and  P.  denticulata.  It  is  in  just  such  a 
moist,  shady  position  as  this  that  the  various  kinds 
of  Primula  succeed. 

The  Pseonies  are  commencing  to  make  a  brave 
show  of  colour  in  the  Long  Ditton  nursery,  and  a 
fine  collection  may  be  seen  there.  The  beautiful 
single  varieties  are  in  full  bloom,  and  a  wealth  of 
colour  is  got  from  a  good  selection,  whilst  the  forms 
of  the  di^tinct  P.  tenuifolia  are  of  note  for  the 
graceful  character  of  the  foliage.  The  more  con- 
spicuous in  this  respect  is  the  double  variety,  the 
'  flowers  cf  which  are  vivid  crimson,  and  the  leaves 
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quite  feathery  in  cliaracter.  Varieties  of  P.  arie- 
lina,  P.  peregrina,  and  others  may  be  noted. 
This  class  of  Pa?ony  is  also  in  beauty  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew. 

Stylophorum    diphyllum   is    a    handsome 

flower.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  hardy  plant  house 
at  Kew,  and  is  worth  a  note  for  its  clear  yellow 
colour,  the  stamens  orange.  The  plant  belongs  to 
the  Poppyworts,  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  grows  from  )  foot  to  2  feet  in  height.  It  is 
free,  hardy,  and  the  flowers  fully  'I  inches  across, 
S3t  off  by  glaucous  leafage. 

Shortia  galacifolia. — It  is  interesting  to  no- 
tice that  in  the  Tottenham  nursery  this  delightful 
plant  has  braved  last  winter  without  injury.  Many 
inquire  as  to  the  hardiness  of  the  Shortia,  but  if  it 
will  stand  out  in  such  a  trying  winter  as  the  last,  it 
cannot  be  very  tender.  The  best  position  fo"-  the 
plant  is  one  that  is  cool,  rather  shady,  and  the  soil 
deep,  well  drained,  and  light.  It  is  as  charming, 
however,  in  pots  as  in  the  open  ground. 

Early  Peas.— I  have  this  day  gathered  a 
bushel  of  Peas  from  the  open  ground,  the  va- 
riety being  Early  William,  a  selection  from 
William  I.  These  Peas  were  sown  on  November 
10  and  have  done  well.  For  twenty-five  years  here 
and  a  number  of  years  at  many  more  places  I 
have  practised  sowing  Peas  at  the  above  date.  I 
may  add  I  never  gathered  Peas  so  early  before  at 
theise  gardens.  May  20  being  the  earliest  date,  I 
think,  in  1S72. — R.  Gilbert,  Burglihij. 

Rose  Mme.  Lambard,  with  a  perfect  flower 
fully  expanded  on  May  15,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
earliness  of  the  season,  and  other  buds  upon  the 
group  of  plants  are  showing  colour.  If  the  end  of 
the  season  is  as  favourable  as  the  beginning,  we 
shall  have  more  than  five  months'  enjoyment  from 
this,  one  of  the  loveliest,  freest,  most  variable  and 
most  constant  of  Teas  for  beds  and  borders  in  the 
open  air.  The  present  flower,  of  a  self  rosy  pink 
colour,  is  quite  unlike  the  copper-tinted  ones  that 
will  come  later,  but  in  all  its  aspects  a  bloom 
of  this  Rose  is  sweet  and  welcome. 

The  Bluebells  at  Kew  are  always  worth  a  note 
when  in  full  beauty.  They  are  approaching  per- 
fection in  the  wilder  parts,  particularly  surround- 
ing the  Queen's  Cottage,  where  they  make  a  per- 
fect sea  of  blue — a  delightful  picture  for  the  many 
thousands  of  visitors  at  this  season  of  the  year  to 
look  at.  Breaks  of  the  flowers  occur  beneath  the 
trees  in  other  portions  of  the  gardens,  and  a  fine 
effect  is  obtained  by  a  dense  carpet  of  them  cover- 
ing the  ground  beneath  the  group  of  Araucaria  im- 
bricala,  fifteen  in  number,  near  the  Palm  house. 

The  golden  Oak  and  purple  Beech  are  de- 
lightful when  associated  together,  and  such  an 
effect  may  be  seen  in  the  Knap  Hill  nursery. 
These  things  create  a  splendid  contrast  of  colour, 
the  deep  self  yellow  leaves  of  the  Oak  against  the 
intense  purple-chocolate  of  the  Beech.  Such  beau- 
tiful leaved  trees  should  be  more  common  in  gar- 
dens. They  are  of  strong  decided  colour,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  they  produce  a  striking  and 
beautiful  picture,  impossible  with  the  use  of  many 
variegated  things  that  are  spotty  and  positively 
objectionable. 

Jamesia  americana  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting things  in  bloom  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
There  is  a  bed  of  it  near  the  succulent  house,  and 
when  in  full  bloom,  this  Rocky  Mountain  shrub 
possesses  much  charm.  It  grows  about  3  feet  in 
height  and  the  leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  a 
Ribes— whitish  in  colour,  but  almost  hidden  by  the 
wealth  of  small  pure  white  flowers,  which  stud  the 
wiry  shoots.  A  large  bush  of  it  in  full  bloom  has 
a  pleasing  effect,  and  it  is  seldom  one  finds  it  in 
English  gardens,  although  it  has  been  introduced 
^or  many  years. 

Hardy  Azaleas  are  commencing  to  burst  into 
full  bloom  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  where  a  large 
bieak  of  them  is  planted  in  that  portion  known  as 
the  Wilderness.  The  delicately  coloured  A.  \'aseji, 
the  well-known  A.  pontica  and  a  host  of  vaiieties 
cniitribute  gay  and  varied  colours  to  the  grounds. 
.The  hardy  Azaleas  at  Kesv  have  been  p'anted  seme 


years  and  are  now  large  spreading  bushes,  which 
when  in  full  bloom  scent  the  air  with  a  spicy  fra- 
grance for  many  yards  around.  They  are  in  a 
fairly  sheltered  position  and  enclosed  by  woodland, 
which  enhances  the  refined  and  brilliant  colours  of 
the  flowers. 

The  Alabama  Snow  Wreath  (Neviusia 
alabamensis)  is  decidedly  an  over-rated  shrub,  and 
proves  once  more  that  the  glowing  descriptions  of 
some  of  our  American  friends  savour  somewhat  of 
exaggeration.  We  were  to  have  Snow  Wreaths  in 
June,  but  there  are  many  other  shrubs  better 
calculated  to  create  such  an  illusion  than  this, 
which  at  its  best  can  only  be  classed  with  the 
third-rate  shrubby  Spirseas.  The  native  Water 
Elder  (Viburnum),  now  flowering  so  abundantly  in 
the  woods,  is  far  more  beautiful,  and  is  a  shrub 
worthy  of  a  bold  place  in  any  garden,  though  rarely 
seen  in  gardens. 

Rosa  chlorocarpa.  —This  is  a  very  interesting 
species  sent  to  us  from  M.  Vilmorin  under  the 
above  name.  It  has  the  habit  of  the  Scotch  Brier, 
and,  though  the  bush  is  small,  it  is  smothered  in 
flowers,  which  are  very  distinct  in  colour  and  ex- 
ceedingly sweet  scented.  It  is,  without  exception, 
including  species  and  varieties,  one  of  the  sweetest 
smelling  Roses  and  in  colour  quite  unique.  The 
base  of  the  petals  is  of  the  same  yellow  tint  as  the 
tuft  of  stamens,  but  the  main  part  of  the  flower  is 
of  a  bright  rosy  pink,  the  colour  flecked,  irregularly 
defined  and  shading  away  almost  to  white  at  the 
edges  of  the  petals.  Among  many  species  it 
attracts  attention  by  its  novel  and  pretty  colour. 

Sedum  sarmentosum  is  a  delightful  and  un- 
common plant  to  hang  up  in  the  plant  house. 
Several  specimens  of  it  are  in  full  beauty  in  the 
hardy  plant  house  at  Kew,  and  we  have  never  seen 
anything  we  liked  so  well  amongst  Sedums.  It 
is  an  excellent  type  for  this  purpose,  the  spread- 
ing stems  covered  with  small  starry  yellow  flowers, 
inconspicuous  individually,  but  in  the  mass  making 
a  brave  show  of  colour  against  the  light  green 
succulent  leaves.  The  stems  spread  about  in  a 
charmingly  informal  way,  and  the  plants  thus  sus- 
pended have  an  attractive  aspeet.  S.  sarmentosum 
should  be  made  good  note  of  for  its  beauty  when 
thus  grown. 

The  Vienna  flower  show  was  held  from 
April  19  to  23.  In  a  large  group  of  various  plants 
from  the  Imperial  gardens,  SchiJnbrunn,  were  note- 
worthy specimens  of  greenhouse  plants  :  Cantua  de- 
pendens,  Hovea  Celsi,  Dillwynia  ericoides,  Erioste- 
mon  amranum,  E.  cuspidatum,  Pimelea  spectabilis. 
Acacia  verticillata,  Lachnaea  purpurea,  and  Arbutus 
Menziesi.  From  the  gardens  of  Count  Harrach 
came  a  huge  specimen  of  Grevillea  longifolia. 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden,  sent  cut  flowers 
of  interesting  hardy  plants.  Very  conspicuous 
were  Pyrus  Maulei  superba,  Iris  formosa,  I.  iberica 
var.,  Aquilegia  Stuarti,  and  Tulipa  Greigi  aurea. — 
Loui.s  KKOPAT.scn. 

Tea  Rose  Mme  E.  Levet.— The  heat  and 
drought  are  distinctly  the  cause  of  this  Rose  being 
already  in  bloom  on  an  open  fence,  for  heat  it 
must  have  to  open  its  flowers  to  perfection.  The 
buds  are  as  hard  as  bullets,  but  when  they  open 
the  colour  is  so  clear  and  pure— a  true  canary- 
yellow — and  the  scent  so  sweet,  that  one  cannot 
help  wishing  it  were  as  constant  and  reliable  as 
the  parent  of  the  race.  It  belongs  to  the  Dijon 
family,  and  though  it  takes  time  to  become  esta- 
blished, it  grows  freely  afterwards.  The  flowers  are  of 
medium  size,  with  extra  thick  petals,  and  they  last 
well  on  the  plant  by  reason  of  their  great  sub- 
stance. 

Quick  growth  of  Roses.— On  February  20  I 
sowed  a  packet  of  seed  of  Rosa  polyantha  nana 
hybrida,  and  on  May  10,  exactly  eighty-nine  days 
after  sowing,  the  first  flower  from  the  seedling 
plants  opened  ;  others  have  followed,  and  the  little 
bushes  are  full  of  buds.  This  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  rapid  growth  of  a  hard-wooded  shrub, 
and  more  so,  as  the  seed  of  the  Rose  family  is,  as 
a  rule,  very  tardy  in  vegetating.  No  artificial 
heat  was  given  the  seed.  The  pot  stood  through- 
out in  a  sunny,  unheated    pit.      No    doubt  this 


peedy  development  may  in  some  measure  be  at- 
ributed  to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  blight 
unlight  which  we  have  been  so  long  enjoying. — 
J.  M.,  Char  mouth,  Dorset. 

Mappa  Gorteana  is  a  noble  flne-foliaged  plant. 
A  specimen  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Victoria 
house  at  Kew,  and  its  fine  aspect  suggests  that 
such  a  plant  should  become  general  in  the  stoves 
of  English  gardens.  It  has  just  flowered,  but  the 
flowers  are  not  of  value,  the  chief  value  of  the 
Mappa  consisting  in  its  broad,  striking  leaves, 
fully  2  feet  across,  distinctly  peltate  in  shape  and 
of  a  rich  green  colour,  against  which  the  bold, 
rose-tinted  nerves  are  in  telling  contrast,  whilst 
the  under  surface  is  tinted  with  reddish  brown. 
Each  leaf  is  supported  by  a  strong  stem,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  plant  betokens  vigour  and  dis- 
tinct character. 

Irises  of  the  germanica  section  are  bursting 
into  full  beauty  at  Kew.  We  singled  out  from  the 
collection  two  very  fine  varieties  which  deserve 
special  mention.  One  is  named  Purple  King,  a  re- 
markably showy  and  handsome  flower  and  not 
common  in  gardens.  It  is,  however,  these  richly 
coloured  kinds  that  are  the  most  effective.  The 
broad  standards  are  rich  claret-purple  and  the  falls 
of  a  deeper  shade.  Another  fine  Iris  is  named  pal- 
lida minor.  The  growth  is  dwarf  and  the  stems 
rise  only  a  few  inches  above  the  sturdy  leafage. 
An  immense  quantity  of  flowers  is  produced,  ma's- 
ing  a  mass  of  pale  purple,  the  falls  of  a  deeper 
shade  than  the  standards.  It  is  such  Irises  as  the-e 
that  create  an  effect  in  the  garden. 

Solanum  crispum. — The  note  on  page  387 
refers  to  this  shrub  on  the  wall  at  Kew,  but  I  quite 
agree  with  the  writer's  opinion  as  regards  the  pro- 
bability of  its  success  in  the  open  throughout 
the  southern  part  of  the  country.  Its  vigorous, 
sturdy  habit  of  growth  renders  it  unfit  for  a  wall, 
and  the  enforced  restriction  essential  to  keep  it 
in  bounds  in  such  a  situation  robs  it  of  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  its  charm.  I  have  a  group 
of  it  in  quite  an  open  bed,  and  the  soil  is  chiefly 
clay  or  marl,  but  so  far  the  plants  have  proved 
quite  hardy  and  never  failed  to  bloom.  This  year 
they  make  a  delightful  picture,  each  bush  being 
smothered  with  flowers.  The  abnormal  heat  and 
drought,  with  the  comparative  absence  of  spring 
frosts,  have  doubtless  contributed  to  and  favoured 
the  extra  fine  display.  A  plant  so  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  withal  so  unlike  anything  among 
flowering  shrubs  common  to  gardens,  ought  to  be 
popular, — A.  H. 

A  note  from  Penshurst. — Although  we  have 
had  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  (we  have  had  no 
rain  since  March  1),  the  plants  in  our  rock  garden 
are  looking  well  and  blooming  remarkably  freely. 
Dianthus  alpinus  is  in  flower,  a  small  plant  4  inches 
in  diameter  having  forty  fully  expanded  flowers 
and  more  than  that  number  of  buds.  D.  csesius 
is  in  full  bloom ;  so  are  Ramondia  pyrenaicaand  R. 
p,  alba,  two  plants  of  the  latter  having  five  and  ten 
flower-stems  respectively.  Heuchera  sanguinea 
has  been  in  flower  sometime;  one  plant  has  twenty 
spikes  and  another  twelve.  We  have  several  more 
strong  plants,  but  they  have  only  two  spikes  among 
them.  The  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for 
this  is  that  the  two  plants  that  are  blooming  so 
freely  are  planted  in  narrow  crevices  in  the  rocks, 
while  the  others  are  in  large  pockets.  The  various 
Saxifrages  are  in  flower;  one  spike  of  S.  Hosti 
measures  2  feet  6  inches  in  length.  On  a  small 
patch  of  Gentiana  verna  we  had  nearly  200  flowers. 
The  Helianthemuras  are  just  coming  into  flower, 
while  the  Alyssums,  Drabas,  Tiarellacordifolia,  and 
Androsaces  (with  the  exception  of  A.  Leichtlini, 
which  is  just  coming  into  bloom)  are  past  their 
best.  The  Aubrietias,  Veronicas,  Lithospermums, 
Gypsophila  prostrata,  Iberis,  Erigeron,  Peonies, 
TroUius,  Cerastium,  Lychnis,  yEthionema,  Erinus, 
Saponaria,  &o.,  are  in  flower,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  dry  weather,  the  rock  garden  is 
looking  very  bright. — ROBERT  HOSIER,  Sivmjlands 
House,  Penshurst,  Kent. 
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in  the  way  of  planting.  Our  forefatheis  would 
liavc  appeared  to  favour  planting  or  fovmins 
avenu(s  ratlnr  than  grouping  forest  and  other 
,  tree.'?,  and  if  these  said  avenues,  most  or  all  of 
There  are  many  tine  old  mansions  in  this  .  whifh  led  up  to  a  mansion  or  some  other  point 
country  located  in  the  midst  of  grand  scenery,  i  of  intfrest,  did  or  do  look  somewhat  stiff  and 
parks  well  stocked  with  timber  being  still  formal  in  a  young  state,  there  is  no  mistaking 
pl(  ntiful,  and,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  will  he  sus- '  llu  ir  effect  whenUie  trees  have  attainid  some 


"  Cathedral  Firs, 


'  Oakley  Parle.    From  a  photorjrapli  hij  Mr.  F.  Hoare 
Cirencester. 


tainod  for  llic  benefit  of  future  generations. 
It  is  to  the  forethought  (if  those  who  are  dead 
and  gone  that  we  owe  many  features  of  inte- 
rest, as  well  as  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of 
latter-day  landscape  gardeners  who  have,  so  to 
speak,  carved  out  some  of  the  finest  parks  and 
the  best  bits  of  near-at-hand  scenery  from  what 
was  at  one  time  only  so  many  wcods  and  rough 
field.s,  niueh  good  work  also  having  h?on  done 


thing  like  their  full  size.  K"ot  till  their  trunks 
have  attained  great  dimensions  are  avenues 
of  trees  to  be  seen  at  their  best,  and  this  may 
have  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  discon- 
tinuance of  planting  deciduous  or  forest  trees 
in  favour  of  conifers  of  some  kind.  The 
latter  are  usually  most  valued  when  fairly 
large,  yet  perfect  as  regards  the  state  of  the 
lowest  branches  as  well  as  the  leaders,  and 


doubtless  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  their 
favour,  though  not  by  mc.  Personally,  I  hold 
that  there  is  more  to  admire  in  the  fine  clear 
stems  of  comparatively  oM  trees  of  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  conifers  than  there  is  in  the 
majority  of  perfectly  formed  younger  trees  of 
choicer  gee  era  and  species. 

All  visitors  to  Oakley  Park,  Cirencester, 
the  residence  of  Earl  IJathurst,  and  these 
amount  to  many  thousands  in  the  cour.se  of  a 
year — the  grand  old  park  being  constantly 
open  to  all  comers  from  sunrise  to  sunset — 
will  agree  with  mv  that  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features,  because  both  imposing  and 
uncommon,  is  the  avenue  of  Eirs— an  admir- 
able illustration  of  which  accompanies  tliesc 
notes.  These,  from  their  striking  resemblance 
to  the  interior  or  nave  of  a  cathedral,  arc 
known  as  the  '-'Cathedral  Eirs,"  and  what- 
ever was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  thus 
arranged  these  trees,  there  is  no  jnistaking 
the  remarkable  effect  produced  by  their  stems. 
They  are  all  of  the  common  Norway  Spruce 
(Abies  excclsa),  the  avenue  being  about  150 
yards  long  and  occupying  a  width  of  .50  yards. 
The  majority  of  these  Firs  are  110  feet  high, 
and  one  of  the  largest,  which  was  blown  down 
a  few  years  ago,  was  found  to  be  120  feet  in 
length,  this  exceeding  by  14  feet  the  recorded 
height  in  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  fpecinien  in  this  instance 
being  found  at  Lynedoch,  Perth.  As  far  as 
girth  of  trunk  is  concerned,  the  Scotch  trees 
have  the  advantage,  the  latter  measuring  10 
feet  in  circumference  5  feet  from  the  ground, 
while  the  best  of  the  Oakley  Park  trees  are 
nearer  8  feet.  In  a  young  state  they  grow 
i-aiiiilly,  but  those  at  Oakley  Park  are  very 
old,  their  exact  age,  however,  not  being  re- 
corded. Ihey  are  known  to  bo  not  less  than 
110  years  old,  and  are  thought  by  some  to 
be  much  older.  The  older  inhabitants  of  the 
district  remember  them  well  for  upwards 
of  60  years,  and  state  they  fail  to  see  any 
marked  difterence  or  change  in  their  appear- 
ance during  that  time.  On  Lord  Bathurst's 
estate  there  are  other  grand  avenues,  one  of 
forest  trees  being  6  miles  in  length,  while 
another  is  composed  entirely  of  English  Ycm's 
from  >S00  to  1000  years  old.  W.  I. 


Azalea  rhombica.— This  Japanese  Azalea, 
which  was  recently  alluded  to  in  The  Garden  as 
a  distinct  early-flowering  species,  well  illustrates 
the  fact  that  some  desirable  plants  may  be  in  our 
gardens  for  years  and  never  advance  in  popularity, 
while  others  bound  at  once  into  favour.  These 
remarks  were  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  cata- 
logue of  one  of  our  leading  nurserymen  for  1870, 
in  which  A.  rhombica  is  there  offered  for  sale,  yet 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty-three  years  it  is  still  little 
known.  True,  the  piice  charged  (ore  guinea) 
would  indicate  that  the  stock  was  limited,  yet  in 
the  same  catalogue  A.  mollis  was.  I  see,  quoted  at 
half  that  price.  While  this  last  is  now  grown  by 
tens  of  thousands,  A.  rhombica  is  still  very  scarce. 
— T. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia.  — A  fine  flowering 
spray  of  this  distinct  Chinese  shrub  from  a  cor- 
respondent at  Totteridge  shows  that  in  some 
situations  in  our  home  counties  this  Xanthoceras 
succeeds  and  flowers  freely.  It  forms  a  stout  bush 
of  a  tree-like  habit  of  growth,  whose  branches  are 
clothed  with  blight  green  pinnate  foliage,  and 
terminated  by  simple  racemes  of  blosscms.     The 
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individual  flowers,  of  which  many  are  borne  in  a 
raceme,  are  about  1  incli  in  diameter,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  petals  b3ing  white,  while  the  lower 
part  is  of  a  bright  coppery  red — a  very  uncommon 
tint.  Thus  the  general  aspect  of  the  flower  is 
white  with  a  distinct  red  centre.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  about  twenty-three  years  ago, 
and  at  that  time  was  thought  likely  to  attain  a 
considerable  amount  of  popularity,  but  for  somj' 
reason  or  other  it  has  not  done  so.  In  many  dis- 
tricts it  will  not  thrive,  while  under  some  condi- 
tions it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  flower  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  but  a  good  healthy  specimen 
will  bloom  from  every  shoot.  The  flowers  and 
foliage  make  their  appearance  simultaneously,  bat 
cold  cutting  winds  are  very  liable  to  injure  the 
tender  leaves.  This  Xanthoceras  succeeds  best  in 
a  deep  loamy  soil  that  is  not  dried  up  at  any  time. 
The  roots  are  few  in  number,  but  very  stout  and 
of  a  deep,  descending  nature.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  does  not  like  removal.  A  coloured  plate 
of  the  Xanthoceras  was  given  in  The  Gardiom  as 
long  ago  as  1875,  it  being  in  fact  about  the  first 
hardy  shrub  so  illustrated.— T. 

Rhododendrons. — Truly  is  the  season  topsy- 
turvy when  we  see  all  the  ordinary  June  bloomers 
in  flower  and  at  their  best  early  in  May.  The 
lovely  Azaleas  are  in  tlie  same  case,  and  whilst 
during  such  magnificent  weather  it  is  not  possible 
to  be  otherwise  than  gratified  that  the  bloom 
takes  place  under  such  conditions,  yet  must  it  be 
briefer  than  usual,  not  only  because  of  the  un- 
usual heat,  but  also  because  the  roots  of  the  shrubs 
feel  the  drought  materially.  Happy  indeed  are 
those  shrubs  that  enjoy  a  little  shade  and  a  some- 
what cool  position  where  the  bloom  may  be  more 
enduring.  In  every  direction  gardeners  are  driven 
to  their  wit's  end  to  find  time  for  watering  Rhodo- 
dendrons, but  in  far  worse  case  are  the  nursery- 
men who,  having  deferred  their  planting  to  the 
last  moment  hoping  for  rain,  have  now  to  do  that 
needful  work  at  considerable  risk.  Happily,  those 
shrubs  if  kept  annually  transplanted  suffer  much 
less  than  others. — A. 

Ugly  conifers.— I  met  the  other  day  at  Surbi- 
ton  with  a  striking  illustration  of  the  merited  con- 
demnation of  conifers  on  p.  33!).  In  the  fairly 
considerable  forecourt  of  a  large  house  are  two 
conifers,  one  a  fairly  handsome  well-furnished 
Deodar,  whose  only  defect  is  that  it  is  much  too 
near  the  house ;  the  other,  a  50  feet  high  miser- 
able, thin,  scraggy  Wellingtonia,  off  which  it  had 
been  found  needful  to  lop  every  branch  some 
15  feet  up  the  stem.  A  more  wretched  example 
of  what  the  assumed  noble  Wellingtonia  can  be- 
come in  this  country  perhaps  could  hardly  be 
found,  yet  there  are  thousands  now  some  twenty 
to  thirty  years  planted  that  are  fast  getting  into 
the  same  condition.  It  would  be  well  if  any  who 
contemplated  planting  conifers  could  first  see  what 
so  many  of  the  older  trees  are  like.  If  they  did 
they  would  probably  think  twice  before  using  trees 
that  can  so  deteriorate.  This  season,  though 
usually  the  same,  how  beautiful  both  in  leafage 
and  flower  have  our  deciduous  trees  been.  What 
among  all  the  conifers  is  there  that  can  compare 
with  a  noble  Horse  Cliestnut,  a  Crab,  a  Thorn,  or 
even  a  Laburnum  ? — D. 

The  Judas  Tree.— Doubtless  many  travellers 
by  the  high  road  running  from  Putney  to  King- 
ston have  wondered  what  was  the  name  of  the 
beautiful  standard  tree  growing  and  flowering  so 
profusely  by  the  roadside  in  the  lodge  garden  at 
Coombe  Wood.  It  is  the  Judas  Tree,  and  flower- 
ing so  profusely  that  it  presented  a  striking  object 
some  500  yards  distant.  I  have  never  seen  one 
flowering  so  freely  before.  Could  we  only  induce 
it  to  grow  as  well  everywhere,  what  a  beautiful 
companion  would  this  Cercis  become  to  Labur- 
nums, Thorns  and  the  numerous  other  trees  that 
bloom  now. — A.  D. 

The  Lime. — In  the  noble  park,  which  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  at  Hampton  Court  for  the 
first  time  on  Whit  Monday,  there  are  some  of  the 
finest  avenues  of  Lime  trees  to  be  found  in  the 
kingdom.  The  trees,  probably  some  200  years 
old,   are    planted  in   quadruple  rows,  and  if   set 


in  a  single  line  would  very  probably  reach 
twelve  miles  in  length.  It  need  hardly, be  said 
that  these  trees  are  now  most  beautiful;  indeed 
the  Lime  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  tree  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  does  then  materially 
compensate  for  its  somewhat  early  defoliation  in 
the  autumn.  Still  country  Limes  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  those  growing  in  towns,  where 
dryness  at  the  roots,  and  thrips  or  spider  tend  to 
the  destruction  of  leafage  early.  The  rich  per- 
fume emitted  from  the  bloom  and  its  valaable 
stores  of  honeyed  secretion  do  somewhat  perhaps 
serve  to  exhaust  the  forces  of  the  Lime  earlier 
than  is  the  casa  with  soma  othar  large  growing 
trees. 

Guelder  Roses.— A  plant  of  Viburnum  plica- 
tum,  growing  and  blooming  abundantly  against  a 
wall  at  Coombe  Wood,  shows  how  admirably 
adapted  this  form  is  for  wall  covering,  for  its  balls 
or  clusters  of  white  flowers  are  then  displayed  to 
the  utmost.  There  is  in  the  nursery  a  single  form 
growing  as  a  low,  dense  shrub,  so  far  unname  1,  the 
small  trusses  standing  erect  on  the  flattish  fan- 
shaped  branches,  which  promises  to  make  a  singu- 
larly striking  wall  variety.  I  have  seldom  saen  a 
more  beautiful  hardy  white-flowered  shrub  than  is 
this  form,  and  hope  soon  to  see  it  widely  grown. 
The  one  referred  to  is  about  8  feet  in  height,  1 
feet  broad,  very  dense  and  literally  smothered  with 
flowers. — A.  D. 
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CELERY  FOR  PROFIT.* 

After  scanning  through  this  the  companion  work 
to  "  Onions  for  Profit,"  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived 
at  is  either  we  in  this  country  have  much  to  learn 
in  the  direction  of  growing  Celery  profitably  or 
else  the  Americans  are  content  with  very  inferior 
produce.  The  latter  view  will  very  probably  pre- 
vail when  it  is  discovered  that  the  varieties  princi- 
pally recommended  by  the  author  are  the  White 
Plume,  Golden  Self-blanching,  and  Giant  Paschal. 
The  first-named  received  a  very  extensive  trial 
among  us  a  few  years  ago  and  proved  to  be  utterly 
worthless ;  nor  does  my  experience  with  the 
golden-stalked  variety  justify  me  in  using  a  less 
strong  expression  about  that.  Giant  Paschal  pro- 
mised better  things,  but  that,  too,  proved  very  dis- 
appointing, no  amount  of  blanching  getting  rid  of 
the  strong  flavour  evidently  dear  to  the  Amoricans; 
nor  could  I  prevent  early  bolting.  If,  however,  we 
take  away  or  object  to  the  two  self-blanching 
forms,  then  we  cut  away  the  ground  from  under 
the  author's  feet,  much  of  the  success  attending 
the  so-called  new  system  of  culture  depending 
upon  their  retention.  It  may  be  the  Celery  as 
grown  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  bitter 
in  quality  than  I  am  prepared  to  believe  without 
having  actual  proof,  and,  any  way,  discussing  their 
methods  of  culture  will  nit  be  altogether  wasted 
labour  and  space. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  methods  of  culture 
differ  considerably  from  what  we  practise.  About 
raising  and  preparing  the  plants  there  is  no 
fuss  made,  as  with  us.  The  seedlings,  duly 
raised  in  heat,  are  certainly  pricked  out,  but 
only  in  flats  or  shallow  boxes,  and  not  more  than 
one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart  in  rows 
3  inches  apart.  Allowing  them  more  room  pro- 
motes a  too  spreading  growth  of  both  roo^s  and 
tops  ;  whereas  what  is  wanted  is  stiff  I'ttle  plants 
with  one  strong  tap  root.  Prior  to  planting  out 
with  a  dibber,  the  longest  of  the  leaves  and  also 
the  tap-root  are  lightly  shortened,  and  thus  treated 
they  are  found  to  take  to  their  fresh  quarters  very 
readily.  In  the  old  and  still  most  generally 
adopted  method,  furrows  filled  with  manure,  or, 
better  still,  rich  compost,  are  recommended,  but 
not  insisted  upon,  nearly  or  quite  as  good  Celery 
being  grown  on  ordinarily  well-manured  ground. 
We    hear  nothing  about  deep    digging,    manual 
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labour  being  far  too  scarce  and  expensive,  nor 
does  the  author  state  how  far  apart  these  single 
rows  should  be,  but  advises  disposing  the  plants 
5  inches  apart  in  the  row.  As  far  a^  the  early 
crops  are  concerned,  not  much  after  cultivation  is 
needed.  What  there  is  necessary  is  briefly  summed 
up  thus  : — 

A  little  hoeing,  as  other  crops  receive  it,  is  about  all. 
Early  in  July  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  for  bleach- 
ing. I  never  earth  up  the  early  crop,  bat  prefer  to 
bleach  it  in  the  simplest  manner  by  means  of  a  few  old 
boards  S  inches  to  12  inchei  wide,  such  as  can  be  found 
lying  about  on  almo.?t  auy  place.  There  is  no  nesd  of 
handling  or  tyin»  eit^her.  Just  take  two  boards  and 
lay  one  on  each  side  of  the  row,  then  take  hold  of  the 
outer  edgei  and  turn  them  up  together  and  against  the 
row.  That  is  all.  In  a  week  or  two  you  maij  begin 
to  use  Celery, 

The  italics  are  mine.  What  sort  of  stuff  should 
we  get  after  a  fortnight's  bleaching  in  tliis  country, 
even  if  White  Plume  be  the  variety  grown  !  The 
foregoing  has  reference  principally  to  garden  cul- 
ture, the  ordinary  field-grown  crops  being  nnstly 
earthed  up  for  a  time  with  the  aid  of  eitiher  ploughs 
or  much  widened  hoes,  such  as  are  used  for  scraping 
the  roads  in  this  country.  Illustrations  are  given 
of  this  and  other  methods  of  blanching  Celery  in 
vogue  with  us  as  well  as  in  America.  All  these, 
however,  are  considered  "  too  cumbersome,  too 
laborious,  too  expensive,"  and  this  brin_.;s  us  to  the 
"New  Celery  Culture."  Ins'.ead  of  the  wid-ly- 
follovcd  practice  of  setting  out  the  plants  in 
single  rows  or  shallow  trenches,  the  lale^t  msve  is 
to  grow  them  in  beds.  The  w  iter  is  as  yet  a  litile 
undecided  as  to  what  space  to  allow  the  plants, 
but  favours  arranging  them  5  inchjs  apart,  in  rows 
10  inches  apart,  this  being  "as  close  as  White 
Plume  should  stand,  in  order  to  bleach  wtll 
without  further  manipulation,  and  yet  gives  a 
better  chance  to  mark  out  the  ground,  set 
out  the  plants  and  run  the  hand  wheel-hoc 
through  the  patch  than  when  we  plant  7  inches 
apart  each  way."  In  order  to  propjrly  blanch  the 
outside  rows,  boards  are  brought  into  rtquisition, 
but  the  rest  can  be  dug  up  fit  for  use  when  re- 
quired. What  can  b;  more  .sim;ils  than  this  if 
only  it  would  wjrk  well  in  this  country  ? 

Afterdevoiing  a  chapter  to  different  methods  ot 
irrigating  or  otherwise  simply  watering  the  Celery 
quarters  or  fields,  the  good  old  plan  of  running 
loose  tile  drains  either  under  the  rows  or  bitween 
the  beds  not  being  omittel,  the  author  next  al- 
ludes to  the  "  Enemies  of  the  Crop"  Ca'erpillarj 
appear  to  be  troublesome,  and  disc  isrs  of  a  fun- 
goid nature  have  also  to  be  o:)ntend  d  w:th,  bat 
no  mentiin  is  mad;  of  our  wirst  enemy,  the 
Celery  leaf  miner,  or  grubs  of  the  Tdp'iritis  om- 
pordinis.  Following  upon  this  we  have  a  well 
illustrated  chapttrde-scribing  several  good  methods 
of  storing  winter  Celery,  and  these  are  w.)rlhy  of 
close  perusal,  if  not  ad)p:ion  in  this  country.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  part  of  the  chapter 
headed  "The  Winteiing  Problem;"— 

One  method  of  storing  for  family  us  5  consists  simply 
in  taking  up  the  plants  by  prizing  under  o.ieh 
with  a  spade,  simultaneously  taking  hold  of  the  tops 
with  one  hand  and  pulling.  Then  set  them  closely 
together  as  the  bunches  of  roots  will  perruit.upou  and 
partially  in  a  layer  ot  moist  mack  or  loam  in  a  c  )mcr 
of  the  cellar.  Keep  this  layer  always  moist  or  wet, 
and  the  foliage  always  dry.  Use  the  plants  that  wore 
most  nearly  blanched  at  fir.st,  saving  those  which  had 
the  least,  done  to  them  in  the  field  for  the  List.  In- 
stead of  putting  them  dii-ectly  on  the  cellar  b  >ttom, 
you  may  place  them  into  a  box  of  convenient  size  having 
a  layer  of  muck  or  loam  in  the  bottom.  Just  above 
this  layer  bore  a  few  holes  into  the  sides  of  the  box,  and 
through  these  you  may  apply  water  as  ueeilcd.  Place 
thehox  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar  bottom.  Another  good 
way  for  the  home  grower  is  to  throw  the  old  manure 
out  of  a  hotbed,  put  in  a  Kttle  loam,  and  stand  the 
Celery  upon  and  in  this,  as  advised  for  storage  in  the 
box.  First  cover  with  shutters,  but  when  wiutn- 
comes  in  real  earnest  put  fine  hay  or  leaves  upon  the 
Celery,  filling  the  frame  clear  up  to  the  top,  then  re- 
place the  sashes,  and  finally  the  shutters  and  straw, 
hay,  or  other  coarse  materials  as  a  further  protection 
in  cold  weather.  The  sides  of  the  frame  should  be 
well  hanked  up.  In  an  emergency  a  few  plaut.s,  nicely 
cleaned  and  trimmed,  may  be  kept  for  some  time  by 
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packing  in  alternate  layers  with  moist  Sphagnum 
Mciss.     Of  course  they  shoul.l  stanil  top  siJo  up. 

The  plan  of  p.acking  four  or  more  rows  of  plants 
in  trenches  dug  in  well-drained  positions,  covering 
with  board  troughs,  and  on  these  banking  over 
first  soil,  then  straw}-  litter,  is  that  recommended 
for  market  e  rowers,  the  bleaching  of  coloured 
stemmed  varieties  being  effected  while  thus 
stored. 

A  notice  of  this  book  would  not  be  complete 
without  reference  to  the  "  outcome  in  dollars  and 
cents."  Thi--,  to  say  the  leasf,  is  somewhat  start- 
ling, though  probable  enough  all  the  while  there 
is  a  goad  demand  for  second-rate  Celery.  Separate 
returns  ave  given  for  both  the  old  and  new  methods 
of  c:ilture,  as  well  as  for  summer  and  late  crops. 
The  expenses  connected  with  cultivation  of  the 
summer  crop  on  the  "  old  culture  "  are  put  at  2tj0 
doll.ars,  and  the  returns  by  1503  bunches  at  30  csnts 
=  4,")0  dollars,  this  giving  a  net  profit  of  IHO  dollars, 
or  r.ither  more  thin  £'','■>  per  acre.  Nearly  five 
limes  the  number  of  plants,  or  about  115,000,  are 
grown  upon  an  acre  of  ground  by  the  "  new  cul- 
ture "at  an  estimated  cost  of,  including  rent  of 
land  and  commission  on  sales,  il20  dollars.  The 
returns  by  7000  bunches  at  HO  cents  =  2103  dollars, 
this  giving  a  net  profit  of  11^0  dollars,  or  £210— a 
wonierful  gain  that  !  Tlie  same  number  of  late 
plants  are  grown  per  acre,  but  the  expenses  being 
heavier  and  the  prices  obtained  less  than  in  the 
sammer,  the  net  profits  by  the  "  new  cullure  '  are 
put  at  S50  doll'.rs,  or  about  £177,  as  cimfared 
with  1G5  dollars,  or  about  £H— the  net  gain  by 
tie  old  culture  \V.  T 
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A  FERN  NURSERV. 

Those  who  care  for  Ferns  .should  visit  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May  at  Dyson's  Lane, 
Edmonton,  where  many  large  houses  are  filled 
with  the  more  popular  kinds  and  rare  species 
and  formi.  It  may  be  appropriately  called  a 
nursery  of  Ferns,  although  Carnations,  Palms, 
stove  and  bedding  plants  are  grown  in  thou- 
sands for  the  London  mai'ket.  Ferns,  however, 
are  the  chief  feature  of  interest,  and  in  this 
nursery  Lave  been  raised  miny  beautiful  uovel- 
ti.'s  which  have  gained  a  place  amongst  the 
leading  kinds.  Certain  kinds  are  grown  in 
immense  quantities,  and  a  houseful  of  Adian- 
tum  Farleyense  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment is  very  beautiful.  One  sees  the  fine 
cffrfct  uE  the  bold  fronds  when  thus  presented 
to  view,  every  plant  in  full  health  and  vigour. 
It  is  ne'.ther  desirable  nor  necessary  to  make  a 
mere  catalogue  of  names  The  popular  Ferns, 
such  as  Pteris  cretica,  P.  tremula,  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  and  many  others  well  known  to  our 
readers,  have  houses  devoted  to  them  to  meet 
the  large  demand.  It  is  worth  while,  however, 
to  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  beauti- 
ful Ferns  of  receut  acquisition  or  distinguished 
by  well-variegated  fronds.  The  Pterises  form 
an  imposing  group,  and  no  genus,  perhaps, 
gives  such  a  number  of  useful  and  attractive 
types.  In  one  house  is  grouped  together  P. 
Victoriie,  a  finely  variegated  type,  the  piuu;e 
distinctly  and  beautifully  marked  with  silvery 
white.  The  plant  is  vigorous  in  growth,  grace- 
ful, and  varies  little  in  its  distinctive  colouring, 
the  fronds  preserving  their  delightful  silvery 
variegation.  This  is  a  Fern  that  growers  should 
take  good  note  of  for  its  graceful  aspect,  fine 
variegation,  and  vigorous  growth.  As  a  rule 
variegated  plants  are  the  reverse  of  beautiful, 
but  Ferns  are  a  decided  exception,  some  of  the 
more  interesting  being  those  that  have  departed 
from  the  type  in  the  colouring  of  the  fronds. 
P.  tremula,  one  of  the  l)i.'st  Ferns  fur  houses 
and    ordinary   collections,   has    given    rise    to 


several  varieties.  This  is  fortunate,  as  the 
parent  is  very  easily  grown,  compact  in  habit, 
and  in  every  way  useful.  Elegans  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct,  the  plant  not  so  bold  in 
character  as  the  type,  but  the  fronds  are  deli- 
cately cre.sted,  and  droop  gracefully.  This 
form  is  elegant  and  pleasing,  a  Fern  that  will 
prove  a  favourite.  Another  very  fine  crested 
variety  is  P.  tremula  Smithiana,  comparatively 
new,  but  fast  becoming  a  leading  kind. 
Here,  again,  the  fronds  are  well  crested  with- 
out losing  the  characteristic  elegant  growth. 
Some  crested  Ferns,  forms  of  the  Hart's-tongue 
in  particular,  when  they  develop  a  crested  cha- 
racter are  the  reverse  of  beautiful.  The  crest- 
ing destroys  their  tine,  bold  character,  but  in 
the  Pterises  this  is  not  so.  A  charming  varie- 
gated Fern  is  P.  tremula  variegata.  The  fronds 
show  strong  variegation,  each  pinna  marked 
with  silver  colour,  and  the  fronds  have  the 
same  graceful  aspect  as  in  the  type.  Two 
forms  of  Pteris  were  raised  in  this  nursery,  and 
they  arc  departures  from  the  familiar  P.  cre- 
tica, one  of  the  most  largely  grown  of  all  Ferns. 
One  is  named  iiobilis,  and  in  a  note  in  The 
G.VKiiEX,  Feb.  18,  1889,  we  mentioned  that  it 
would  probably  become  a  good  market  kind. 
Our  remark  has  proved  true,  each  year 
this  distinct  form  being  more  largely  grown. 
The  fronds  are  well  crested,  and  the  plant  of 
a  close,  not  to  say  tufted  habit.  The  other 
kind  is  named  Mayi,  and  has  been  proviou.sly 
described  in  The  G-\kiien.  It  is  a  valuable 
and  highly  ornamental  kind,  full  of  character 
and  beauty.  We  may  mention  that  there  is 
also  a  variegated  variety  of  P.  nobilis,  the 
fronds  being  distinctly  marked. 

Ferns  abound  on  all  sides.  A  large  collection 
of  Gymnograinmas  is  grown.  That  in  request  in 
quantity  and  amongst  the  most  charming  is 
G.  schizophylla  gloriosa,  a  Fern  that  has  fronds 
like  delicate  laca.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ex- 
quisite Fern  in  cultivation,  and  should  be  in 
every  collection.  In  quite  a  small  stage  it  is 
charming,  and  little  plants  are  of  use  for  choice 
decorations.  A  walk  through  such  a  nursery 
as  this  is  interesting,  as  one  sees  Ferns  in  all 
phases  of  development  from  quite  seedlings  to 
full  grown  specimens.  G.  Mayi,  a  form  of 
G.  peruviana,  is  distingu'shed  by  the  more 
.spreading  and  bolder  character  of  the  fronds.  A 
note  may  be  made  also  of  the  beautiful  G.  Al- 
stoui,  which  has  triangular-shaped  fronds,  the 
upper  part  delicate  green  in  colour,  while  un- 
derneath they  are  enriched  with  deep  yellow 
farina,  the  pinnules  curling  at  the  apex  to  dis- 
play this  golden  tint.  Ferns  from  spores  vary 
considerably  in  character,  and  a  batch  of  seed- 
lings of  Adiantum  fragrantissimuai  ai.d  A.  Wel 
toni  is  noteworthy  for  the  difference  observable 
amongst  them,  one  or  two  being  quite  distinct 
and  fixed  for  a  separate  name.  One  may  see 
many  interesting  things  as  this  in  such  a  nur- 
sery where  the  plants  are  raised  in  thousands 
every  year.  A  splendid  specimen  of  Dicksonia 
Lathauii  showed  this  fine  and  distinct  Fern  in 
character,  and  when  well  grown  it  is  a  hand- 
some type,  the  fronds  bold  in  form  and 
of  good  colour.  Lomaria  Boryana  and  the 
Nephrolepis  were  of  note.  The  latter  are 
suspended  in  the  Fern  corridor  and  .  have  a 
fine  appearance.  One  form  may  be  alluded  to. 
It  is  named  N.  davallioides  niulticeps,  a  va- 
riety of  the  well  known  N.  d.  furcans.  It  has 
been  awarded  a  fir.st-class  certificate  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  shows  suffi- 
cient distinction  to  merit  a  name.  The  chief  dif- 
ference is  the  more  forked  chaiacterof  thepinn;e, 
and  they  are  narrower.  It  is  very  elegant,  and 
the  crested  fronds  are  not  heavy.  Referring 
again  to  the  Pteris,  we  may  draw  attention  to 


the  now  popular  P.  Regime,  a  form  of  P.  Vic- 
tori.'o,  the  pinn;i'  distinctly  marked  and  the 
plant  more  vigorous  in  growth.  There  is 
also  a  crested  variety  of  it.  We  need  not  refer 
at  much  greater  length  to  this  nursery  of  Ferns, 
nor  to  the  new  kinds  which  have  been  describeel 
in  recent  issues.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
at  one  meeting  of  the  R  H.S.  no  less  than  four 
new  Ferns  were  given  each  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate. This  may  appear  unreasonable,  but  every 
new  Fern  raised  in  this  nursery  possesses  dis- 
tinct character,  either  in  habit  or  the  colour  of 
the  fronds.  All  the  more  popular  genera  arc 
also  well  represented,  the  Adiantums  in  par- 
ticular, Aspidiums,  Lastreas,  Davallias  and 
hardy  kinds.  The  collection  of  varieties  of 
hardy  Ferns  is  remarkably  rich,  and  comprises 
many  imjjortant  new  forms  of  the  Lady  Fern 
(.Athyrium  Fili.x-fi emina),  notably  the  most 
lovely  of  all  plumose  kinds  named  plumosum 
dissectum,  which  deserves  a  place  in  all  collec- 
tions of  hardy  sjjecies  and  their  varieties.  This 
is  but  a  brief  notice  of  an  important  and  inte- 
resting nursery,  but  we  have  written  sufficient 
to  convey  to  our  readers  some  conception  of  the 
vast  and  valuable  character  of  the  collection. 


HEMIDICTYUM  MARGINATUM. 

This  plant,  which  is  the  A.s2jlenium  marginatum 
of  L. ,  was  separated  from  that  genus  by  Presl 
in  183G.  Hooker,  in  the  "species  Filicum," 
retains  the  name  of  Presl  as  .a  sectional  one, 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  the  last  author  in  re- 
taining our  pretty  little  Scale  Fern  (Ceterach 
otficinarum)  in  this  genus.  H.  marginatum  has 
always  been  rare  in  cultivation.  I  had 
not  seen  it  until  recently  I  found  it  in 
magnificent  condition  in  the  new  plant  house 
of  Mr.  Sander  at  St.  Albans.  Some  few  years 
ago  I  grew  this  plant  in  the  Orchid  house,  and 
used  to  grow  it  with  a  pin  of  water  below  it, 
but  I  was  always  particular,  if  any  water  re- 
mained in  the  pan,  to  empty  it  out  and  give 
fresh,  and,  I  think,  if  this  rule  was  to  be 
strictly  observed,  tliere  are  many  Ferns  that 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  treatment. 
The  pots  ought  to  be  well  drained,  using  for 
soil  good  rough  turfy  loam,  say  two  parts  to 
one  of  rough  peat,  and  a  good  portion  of  sharp 
sand,  the  whole  to  be  well  mixed.  Tlie  p'ant 
should  be  potted  somewhat  lower  than  usual, 
for  as  it  grows  it  will  make  a  lot  of  surface 
roots.  The  plant  throws  up  fronds  from  3  feet 
to  0  feet  and  12  feet  in  height,  or  even  more, 
and  they  are  simply  pinnate,  the  lower  pinnse, 
which  are  the  largest,  being  from  1  foot  to  18 
inches  long  and  some  4  inches  broad.  These 
are  entire  and  semi-transj5arent,  the  colour 
being  a  lively  bright  green,  through  which  its 
marginal  reticulated  venation  is  distinctly 
seen.  The  species  is  somewhat  widely  spread 
in  South  America  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indian  Lslands.  All 
those  having  sufficient  room  to  accommodate 
it  should  add  it  to  their  collection. 

W.M.  Hrou  GowER. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FERNS. 


Cineinalis  flavens  (.Tas.  Stevens). — This  is  the 
nauie  of  your  Fcru.  It  is  a  beautiful  small  growing 
variety  with  green  pinnules,  which  a: o  deep  golden 
yellow  beneath,  the  row  of  black  marginal  lices  render- 
ing it  very  liands(tme  and  distinct.  It  was  called  No- 
thoclajua  chrysojihylla  when  first  introduced,  but  the 
ah  'VO  is  its  cnrruct  name. — W.  II.  G. 

Pteris  Victorise  (H.  ^fathelvs). — Yes,  this  is  a 
very  pretty  crested  form  of  this  species,  but  it  is  not 
new,  for  I  saw  the  same  th'ng  snmo  months  ago  in  thft 
nurseries  of  Jlessrs.  Low  and  Co.  at  Clapton,  and  I 
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also  saw  tliere  the  green  form  of  the  p'ant.  It  also 
had  produced  a  crested  variety,  lo  that  you  ai-e  quite 
forestalled  ia  making  this  a  new  plaat. — W.  H.  G. 

Drynaria  mussefolia.— I  saw  this  Fera  re- 
cently in  beautiful  condition  grown  in  a  basket, 
and  for  such  a  posilion  I  have  constantly  recom- 
mended it  for  thirty  years.  It  has  been  said  that 
its  plain  and  s'mple  fronds  were  quiie  unsuitable 
in  such  a  position,  but  anyone  requiring  a  tho- 
roughly distinct  and  beautiful  object  should  so  use 
this  plant.  The  fronds  are  simple,  from  a  foot  to 
3  feet  in  length  and  from  2  inches  to  4  inches 
broad,  the  colour  being  -eery  pale  green,  which 
allows  the  network  of  dark  green  veins  to  be  seen 
very  distinctly,  and  lorras  one  of  the  prettiest  ob- 
jects one  can  conceive.  It  is  very  different  from 
the  usual  Fern  foliage.  A  plant  of  it  in  a  ba'-ket 
1^  the  most  beautiful  object  ia  the  stove.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Malay  Ulands,  and  consequently  re- 
quires stove  warmth  ;  it  has  a  creeping  ihizome 
and  grows  quickly.  Those  who  have  never  tried 
t'lis  plant  shou'd  do  so — W.  H.  G. 

Ceteracli  aureum  (^Capt.  IC.).— The  planis 
b  ought  home  by  you  from  the  Canary  Islands  are, 
no  doubt,  of  this  species.  I  have  had  the  plant 
growing,  snd  some  few  years  ago  a  gentleman  in 
Edinburgh  had  a  qu-intity  of  plants,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  he  suc;eeded  with  them.  This  will 
thrive  best  in  old  mortar  rubbi?h,  but  do  not  let  it 
b3  composed  of  too  much  brick,  and  when  it  gets 
a  bit  established  stand  it  full  in  the  sun.  I  have 
always  found  that  this  plant,  as  well  as  our  com- 
mon kind,  likes  sunshine.— W.  II.  G. 

Cheilanthes  farinosa — "  H.  D."  says,  do  I 
refer  under  this  name  to  a  plant  that  he  used  to 
know  by  the  name  of  Cassebera  farinosa,  and  in 
answer  I  may  state  that  the  plant  I  referred  to  as 
having  come  from  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  I 
suppose,  is  the  same  as  he  means.  This  was  a 
name  that  it  was  known  by  a  very  long  time  ago  ; 
bat  there  is  a  plant  in  cultivation  correctly  called 
C.issebsra  triphylla,  a  sweetly  pretty  plant,  which 
C5mes  near  to  Pellaia  in  its  general  character;  it  is 
quite  destitute  of  farina. — W.  H.  G. 

Selaginella  WjUichi.— J.  Denning  sends  me 
part  ot  a  frondule  of  this  plant  for  a  name,  and  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  large  grow- 
ing kinds  it  deserves  a  note.  It  usei  to  be 
somewhat  common  in  gardens,  but  latterly  it 
would  appear  to  have  become  more  rare.  It  grows 
erect,  making  frondules  a  yard  and  more  in  height 
and  some  18  inches  wide.  It  loves  the  shade,  and 
may  be  potted  in  peat,  loam  and  leaf-mould  made 
fairly  sandy.  As  it  comes  from  the  Philippines 
and  the  Malay  Itlands.  it  thrives  best  when  kept 
warm  and  moist. — G. 

Cheilanthes  Mathewsi.  —  Miss  Shenstone 
S3nds  me  a  frond  of  this  species,  asking  if  it  is  not 
O.  Sieberi.  It  is  a  much  prettier  plant,  a  native  of 
Peru,  whilst  the  species  named  by  her  comes  from 
New  Ztaland  and  New  Caledonia.  I  have  a  small 
form  which  I  take  for  it  from  the  Isle  of  Pines.  In 
C.  Mathewsi  the  frond  is  some  G  inches  long  and 
neirly  an  inch  broad,  with  alternate  pinna;  and 
tripinnate.  I  have  some  specimens  marked  by  the 
s  ime  name,  which  have  only  bipinnate,  but  both 
forms  appear  to  have  the  same  incurved  margins. 
The  plant  is  in  cultivation,  and  I  believe  thrives 
well  in  the  house  with  Masdevallias  and  such-Uke 
eool  Orchids.— W.  H.  G. 


Leiophyllum   buxifolium.— This   is   one  of 

the  [jreiiiest  and  neatest  of  ericaceous  pLints  now 
5n  flower.  It  forms  a  compact  rounded  little  shrub 
ffom  G  inches  to  1  foot  high,  with  smooth,  oval 
leaves  of  a  deep  shining  green,  and,  as  is  implied 
by  the  specific  name,  Box-like  in  shape  and  te.xture. 
The  apex  of  every  one  of  the  branches  is  at  this 
season  furnished  with  a  corymb  of  flowers,  which 
are  white,  tipped  with  pink.  Although  each  corymb 
is  no  more  than  an  inch  across,  so  thickly  are  they 
borne  that  the  foliage  is  almost  hidden  by  flowers, 
and  at  a  short  distance  the  plants  have  the  appear- 
ance of  little  mounds  of  white.  This  species, 
wh'ch  is  evergreen,  constitutes  in  itself  a  genus  ; 


varieties  of  it,  however,  are  known,  one  of  which, 
with  spreading  branches  and  oblong  leaves,  is 
ca'Ied  var.  prostratum.  In  New  Jersey  and  Caro- 
lina, where  it  is  a  native,  it  is  known  as  the  Sand 
Myrtle.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  in 
173G.  It  likes  a  moist,  but  well-drained  peaty 
soil.- B. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SEASON. 

It  has  not  been  the  lot  of  many  of  us  to  chronicle 
such  a  remarkably  dry  period  at  this  season  of  the 
year  as  that  of  the  past  two  months.  Speaking  for 
myself,  personally  I  never  remember  such  a  dry 
spiing  as  the  present.  Within  the  last  day  or  two 
we  have  had  one  fairly  good  shower  with  minor 
sprinklings,  but  not  nearly  enough  has  fallen  yet 
to  moisten  the  soil  to  any  depth.  Early-sown  seeds 
in  the  open  now  want  rain  badly.  I  note  that  such 
things  as  Onions,  Carrots,  and  the  Brassica  family 
are  all  germinating  remarkably  well,  although  but 
little  growth  has  so  far  been  made.  The  early 
planted  out  Lettuce,  which  are  grown  by  acres  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  as  yet  make  but  slow 
progress ;  rain  in  occasional  showers  would  now 
start  them  ofl  apace.  Peas  look  well  and  of  sturdy 
growth  ;  these  also  have  cnme  up  well ;  so  did  the 
early  Spinach,  but  tor  the  first  time  in  my  experi- 
ence the  sparrows  eat  it  ravenously.  The  Peas 
have  also  to  be  netted  or  protected  in  some  other 
way,  otherwise  this  mischievous  bird  would  spoil 
the  entire  crop  ;  the  Spinach  has,  however,  escaped 
before.  This  ye  ir,  singular  to  say,  sparrows  have  not 
touched  the  C  irnations,  which  for  several  seasons 
previously  they  have  treated  cruelly  where  not 
netted.  Without  nets  upon  them  this  spring  I  see 
no  injury  whatever.  VVhy  the  sparrow  should 
thas  have  its  preference  in  various  seasons  eeems 
to  me  a  puzzle  requiring  some  solution.  Early 
Lettuce  has  also  esciped  their  notice  thus  far  ;  for 
this  I  find  they  have  usually  a  liking. 

The  planting  out  of  Violas  from  cold  frames 
(autumn-struck  cuttings)  has  teen  delayed  for 
want  of  rain  until  to-day  ;  all  of  these  I  hope  to 
have  in  their  summer  qaarlers  wilhin  the  next  few 
days.  The  beiding  Calceolarias  wiil  then  follow 
suit,  for  I  find  that  the  earlier  these  are  planted 
the  better  are  the  results  tlroughout  the  summer. 
As  soon  as  they  are  in  the  ground  one  stopping  is 
given  them,  and  another  later  on  when  it  is  not 
needful  to  have  them  in  flower  so  very  early.  What 
with  one  thing  and  another  it  will  now  be  possible 
to  continue  planting  out.  and  so  avoid  such  a  quan- 
tity ot  it  within  a  shorter  space  of  time  a  few 
weeks  hence.  All  flower  beds  should  be  prepared 
for  planting  as  soon  as  possible ;  whilst  the  weather 
remains  as  it  is  and  the  ground  still  dry  the  beds 
can  be  turned  and  manure  woiked  in  better  than 
after  a  heavy  rain.  I  never  make  it  a  practice  to 
manure  flower  beds  h  avily,  nor  to  use  ficoial  ma- 
nures to  any  extent ;  well  decomposed  leaf-soil  or 
some  of  last  year's  hotbeds  or  old  Mushroom  beds 
will  answer  better  than  any  rank  manures.  Where 
edgings  are  made  up  of  Echeverias  or  other  succu- 
lents, as  Sedums  and  Sempervivums,  a  deal  may  be 
done  in  forwarding  the  work  of  planting.  As  soon 
as  the  hardier  plants  afore  alluded  to  are  all  out 
it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  proceed  with  these, 
many  of  which  are  perfectly  hardy  of  themselves, 
but  which  bear  shifting  or  pulling  to  pieces  about 
now  better  than  later  on. 

Annuals  have  thus  far  had  a  rather  poor  chance, 
but  with  a  few  growing  showers,  which  I  think 
we  may  reasonably  expect  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  received,  they  will  make  good  pro- 
gress. Not  wantirg  them  particularly  until 
the  end  of  summer,  1  have  not  sown  yet  to 
any  extent.  Some  little  planting  amongst  the 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  has  been  deferred  through 
the  dry  state  of  the  ground.  There  is  not  much, 
fortunately,  to  do,  but  a  deal  may  be  done  yet  with 
late  summer  and  autumn  kinds  by  planting  a  little 
deeper  than  usual  so  as  to  direct  the  water  given 
to  where  it  is  most  required.  The  mulching  of 
newly-planted  borders  of  these  as  well  as  other 
hardy  plants  should  be  duly  considered.  Last 
season  I  made  a  new  border  specially  of  autumn- 
flowering  subjects,  which  did  remarkably  well  with 


attention  to  watering.  This  season  I  intend  to 
mulch  as  soon  as  I  can  spare  the  time,  so  as  to 
save  watering  and  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and 
moist.  Old  roots  of  Dahlias  will  now  be  just  as 
well  off  in  the  ground  as  out  of  it ;  even  if  one  or 
two  ot  the  eailier  growths  do  get  caught  by  a 
frost  in  May,  later  ones  will  push  up.  Planting  out 
early,  and  that  rather  deeper  than  usual,  is  better 
than  the  rice  fcr/ia  course  of  treatment,  besides 
which  they  are  out  of  the  way.  Such  tender 
things  as  Geraniums  and  sundry  other  bedding 
plants  of  about  the  same  constitution  in  this  re- 
spect are  already  outside,  protection  at  night  being 
afforded  for  a  time.  This  matter  of  temporaiy 
protection  has  been  met  by  means  of  Bamboo 
stakes  to  a  large  extent  as  a  framework  ;  these  are 
exceedingly  useful  things  to  have  in  a  garden, 
being  easily  manipulated  for  vaiious  objects. 
Later  en  they  will  be  in  use  in  various  ways  for 
climbing  annuals  and  other  things  besides  that  of 
more  immediate  use  as  stakes.  Last  season  I  used 
these  Bamboos  of  10  feet  or  more  in  length  as 
supports  for  Tropa:olum  canariense,  finding  them 
admirably  suited  for  this  rapid  growing  climber. 
This  reminds  me  of  Sweet  Peas,  which  many 
growers  sow  in  rows  as  other  Peas,  but  I  must  say 
I  prefer  them  in  patches  with  intervals  between  ; 
in  this  way  the  various  kinds  in  such  distinct 
colours  as  they  are  now  to  be  obtained  can  be  most 
effectively  di-posed.  There  are  other  things  in  the 
way  of  climbing  annuals  that  a^e  worthy  of  more 
consideration  where  theie  is  room  to  set  them  oft 
to  advantage.  Cubsea  scandens  makes  a  very 
rapid  growth,  being  raised  in  heat  and  planted  out 
in  May ;  then  there  is  Mina  lobata,  a  half-hardy 
kind,  which  succeeds  well  in  a  warm  situation,  be- 
sides which  Tropieolums  and  the  tall  Convolvulus 
add  still  to  the  list. 

In  alluding  to  early-flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
it  is  particu'arly  noticeable  this  spring  how  for- 
ward they  are  on  the  whole.  Horse  Chestnuts  are 
now  (April  22),  and  have  been  for  some  days,  beau- 
tifully in  flower.  Cjdonia  japonica  is  nearly  past, 
having  flowered  profusely.  Pyrus  sinen.'is  (the 
Chinese  Crab)  is  now  a  mass  of  floral  beauty.  The 
Rhododendrons  are  now  coming  on  fast ;  some  ot 
the  earlier  kinds  even  are  past  their  best.  The  de- 
ciduous Magnolias  are  quite  gone  out  of  flower, 
whereas  in  some  seasons  they  are  row  in  their 
best  condith  n.  Thus  far  there  has  n'.t  been  any 
possible  fault  to  find  with  the  freedom  of  fl  jwer- 
inj,  and  but  little  harm  has  been  done  by  the 
morning  frosts,  maiuly  no  doubt  owing  to  the  un- 
usually dry  weather.  Roses  are  in  our  case  look- 
ing fairly  well ;  they  might  be  better,  they  might 
be  much  worse.  Exposure  to  the  prevalent  easterly 
wind  is,  however,  very  trying  to  the  young  growth. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  some  who  have  been 
looking  forwaid  to  a  season  of  Roses  above  the 
average  may  yet  meet  with  disappointment  more 
or  less.  I  find  in  some  cases  the  wood  is  dying 
back  upon  standards.  Having  a  reserve  in  pots, 
however,  it  does  not  give  so  much  anxiety. 
Newly-planted  trees  and  shrubs  have  not  by  any 
means  had  a  favourable  time  ot  it  thus  far.  Those 
who  took  the  most  care  in  planting,  watering  after- 
wards, will  not  have  any  occasion  to  regret  the 
trouble  they  took.  This  week  I  have  had  to  water 
a  number  that  were  newly  planted,  and  they 
already  look  all  the  better  for  i'.  In  some  cases  a 
moderate  pruning  will  have  to  be  given  to  Laurels 
where  the  foliage  is  failing.  In  exposed  places  I  he 
turf  is  beginning  to  look  brown — more  like  July 
than  April.  Those  who  were  late  in  relaying  turf 
will  have  some  troub'e  in  keeping  it  fresh  unless 
the  water  supply  is  of  the  best  kind.  In  bad  cases 
it  would  be  a  very  good  pdan  to  lightly  mu'ch  with 
cocoa  fibre  for  a  little  time.  Thus  far  I  have  only 
had  to  mow  twice,  cnce  in  March  and  once  in 
April — a  record  that  will  rarely  be  lowered.  Now 
even  the  machines  are  not  set  down  so  close  as 
they  would  have  been  were  there  more  grass  to 
cut.  It  is,  I  conti  ler,  a  mistake  to  cut  too  severely 
close  under  present  conditions ;  the  collecting 
boxes  are  alw.ays  used,  I  might  say,  for  I  have  to 
learn  that  it  is  the  better  plan  to  dispense  with 
them.  As  soon  as  a  good  soaking  rain  falls,  the 
paths  will  be  amongst  the  first  things  to  claim  spe- 
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cial  attention.  Rolling  the  gravel  is  now  next_  to 
uselesF.  no  real  impression  being  made;  sweeping 
mfanwhile  has  to  be  done  cautiously,  so  as  not  to 
make  matters  worse.  West  Middlesex. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


GRAPE  BLACK  ALICANTE. 

A  FEW  years  ago  Lady  Downe's  was  every- 
body's Grape  who  required  or  desired  a  late 
variety,  but  very  few  were  able  to  combat 
successfully  with  the  scalding  which  annually 
deprived  the  bunches  of  the  best  of  their 
berries.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Black  Alicante 
would  still  bo  preferable  to  Lady  Downe's 
under  the  most  ordinary  treatment.  Provided 
there  is  a  good  border,  the  Alicante  will  suc- 
ceed better  than  any  other  Grape  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  When  the  bunches  are 
newly  formed,  and  up  to  the  time  when  they 
are  coming  into  bloom,  they  look  exceedingly 
small  and  unpromising,  but  after  the  berries 
are  fairly  set  they  swell  out  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  and  invariably  form  handsome  bunches. 
The  berries  set  more  thickly  than  those  of  any 
other  variety  I  know.  I  never  yet  saw  an 
imperfectly  set  bunch  of  it,  and  this  in  itself 
is  a  recommendation  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. From  the  time  the  berries  are  set 
until  they  are  thoroughly  finished  they  exhibit 
no  flaw  or  blemish  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
colour  well  and  become  covered  with  bloom. 
This  variety  will  bear  with  impunity  a 
heavier  crop  than  any  other  kind  I  know. 
In  short,  a  weight  under  which  others  would 
shank  and  shrivel  is  unflinchingly  borne  by 
the  Black  Alicante.  And  whoever  heard  of 
or  saw  this  variety  not  colouring  through 
excessive  cropping  or  any  other  cause  1  while 
its  flavour,  which  Ls  the  main  point  in  the 
case  of  all  (irapes,  is  second  to  none  in 
midwinter,  and,  though  mucli  thinner  in  the 
skin  than  Lady  Downe's,  it  keeps  as  long  in 
perfection  as  that  variety.  Altogether,  I  think 
it  is  an  excellent  Grape.  J. 


Apple  Blenheim  Orange. — Mr.  Tallack  has 
no  very  high  opinion  of  the  Blenheim,  while  I, 
taking  it  for  all  in  all,  consider  it  the  grandest 
Apple  in  the  world.  I  know  young  trees  do  not 
bear  freely,  but  anyone  having  large  old  trees  of 
inferior  sorts  can  soon  convert  them  into  Blen- 
heims by  heading  them  back  to  branches  the  size 
of  one's  wrist,  or  even  smaller,  and  inserting  from 
20  to  100  scions,  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  by  cut 
ting  down  to  two  or  three  main  stems  and  putting 
.1  couple  of  grafts  into  each,  mutilating  wood  and 
bark  with  mallet  and  chisel,  which  soon  engenders 
decay,  and  the  tree  survives  but  a  few  years.  A 
lecturer  on  "  Fruit  Culture  "  only  a  few  weeks  since 
said,  "It  is  useless  to  graft  old  Apple  trees  ;  they 
live  but  a  short  time,  and  I  never  knew  them  to 
prove  satisfactory."  Now  I  can  prove  from  long 
e.xperience  that  grafting  old  trees  in  the  way  I 
have  described  is  a  most  pro&lable  way  of  dealing 
with  inferior  sorts.  I  have  trees  fully  seventy  years 
of  age  that  I  so  grafted  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  These  made  splendid  growths,  are  now  in 
perfect  health,  and  since  the  tecond  jear  after 
grafting  have  never  failed  to  produce  fair  average 
crops.  It  would  now  puzzle  sn  expert  to 
find  out  where  the  grafts  had  been  inserted. 
In  tsking  charge  of  this  place  thirty-five  years 
ago,  I  found  an  old  espalier  Pear  tree  with  no  sign 
of  fruit,  anil  on  making  inquiries  as  to  the  sort, 
no  one  could  tell  me,  for  the  oldest  hand  had 
never  seen  a  fruit  upon  it.  I  tried  for  a  year  or 
two  to  bring  it  into  beaiicg  by  root-pruning,  &c., 
but  failing  to  get  a  single  fruit  I  heailed  it  back, 
and   inserted   Iwecty  scions  of   Louise    Bonne  of 


Jersey,  which  produced  two  Pears  the  first  year. 
The  tree  is  now  as  large  as  in  its  original  state, 
and  has  never  failed  to  produce  good  average 
crops  since.  I  would,  therefore,  strongly  advise 
all  who  have  old  trees  of  inferior  sorts  to  convert 
them  ii-to  good  i  rofitable  varieties,  as  described 
above.  I  should  like  to  add  a  word  on  storage  of 
Apples.  Mr.  Cheal,  in  his  "  Fruit  Culture,"  ad- 
vocates laying  them  on  clean  wheat  straw.  This 
is  a  common  practice,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  the 
worst  material  that  can  possibly  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  It  soon  becomes  musty  and  destroys  the 
flavour  of  any  fruit.  Clean  slates  are  the  best  for 
retarding  the  lipening  and  preserving  the  flavour 
either  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  or  Plums.  The 
Blenheim  may  be  so  kept  in  good  condition  till 
March,  and  if  stored  in  broad-mouthed  earthen- 
ware pitchers,  with  the  tops  tied  down  with  water- 
proof paper  like  pots  of  jam,  it  may  be  kept  fully 
two  months  longer.  The  fruits  should  never  be 
meddled  with  till  wanted  for  use. — W.  Sangwin, 
Tn>lissicl\  Truro. 

The  "Wise"  Apple. — On    account    of    its 
naturally  lite-b'oom'ng  charaf'ter,  th-;  above  is  the 


rapidly.  These  trees  are  fully  open  to  the  east 
wind, "there  being  to  break  to  its  force  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  When  they  were  in  full  bloom 
they  were  visited  by  from  IS"  to  14°  of  frost- 
enough  to  kill  the  Lilac  in  the  bud.  The  Victoria 
will  undoubtedly  yield  large  crops  this  year,  for 
its  blooms  have  more  frost-resisting  powers  tban 
tlie  Green  Gage  and  many  other  kinds.  All  that 
is  now  required  is  a  good  rain  and  some  warm 
nights,  which  would  so  clothe  the  trees  with  foli- 
age as  to  render  the  crop  practically  safe  and  help  to 
keep  them  free  from  aphides.  For  years  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  Plums  so  covered  with  bloom. 
Morello  Cherries,  too,  give  a  promise  of  heavy  crops, 
but  they,  of  course,  are  not  yet  out  of  danger.— 
J.  C.  B. 


Grape  Black  Alicunfc. 

oral  rame  in  many  distiicts  of  the  variety  Com t 
Pendu  Plat,  or  Garnons,  as  it  is  generally  called  in 
Herefordshire.  This  season,  although  fully  three 
weeks  earlier  than  usual,  it  is  still  the  last  in  bloom 
amongst  choice  dessert  kinds,  as  amongst  tl:e  cider 
varieties  there  are  some  which  bloom  even  later. 
Whether  it  will  fet  its  fruit,  this  sea'^on  as  well  as 
the  enrlier  varieties  have  done  remains  to  be  seen. 
—A.  Y. 

The  Plum  crop.— It  is  rather  stiange  that 
frost  which  killed  Stiawberiy  blooms  in  the  bud 
should  not  have  annihilated  the  Plum  crop.  Many 
of  the  blossoms  were  killed,  but  enough  escaped 
to  give  as  much  fruit  as  the  trees  can  biirg  to 
perfection.  I  have  just  been  looking  at  some  Green 
Gages  in  such  an  exposed  position,  that  they  can- 
not be  depended  on  to  bear  a  full  ciop  more  than 
once  in  six  or  seven  years.  The  soil  underneath 
them  is  covered  with  blooms  that  were  killed,  but 
a  great  number  have  escaped,  quite  enough  for  a 
good  crop,  and  these  look  veiy  healthy.  With  a 
change    in    the    weather    they   will    swell   anay 


VINE  BORDERS  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  Vine  borders  too  much  water 
during  the  growing  season,  it  would  be  most 
apparent  this  spring.  The  present  generation 
of  gardeners  seem  very  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  they  do 
not  remember  to  have  experi- 
enced such  extraordinary  weather 
as  during  the  past  ten  weeks,  at 
any  rate  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
cloudless  skies  and  drought  being 
the  order  of  the  day.  Naturally, 
the  Vines  must  have  evaporated 
exceptionally  large  quantities  of 
moisture  lately,  a  good  portion  of 
which  was  absorbed  from  the  bor- 
der. As  a  matter  of  course,  this 
will  have  necessitated  or  caused 
a  freer  use  of  the  watering-pot  or 
hoee,  especially  when  those  re- 
sponsible hold  views  such  as  I 
hinted  at  when  commencing  this 
paper.  The  question  is,  however, 
can  any  hard-and-fast  rules  be 
laid  down  as  to  how  often  the 
borders  should  bo  watered  and 
the  quantity  of  water  that  should 
be  used  each  time?  I  have  long 
maintained  that  everything  ought 
to  depend  upon  circumstances ; 
that  is  to  say,  what  may  be  right 
and  proper  in  one  case  would  per- 
haps be  altogether  wrong  in 
another.  The  most  successful 
growers  are  those  who,  instead  of 
having  fixed  times  for  watering 
borders  of  all  descriptions  and  in 
various  localities,  take  particular 
note  of  every  condition  in  each 
case.  Borders  may  be  deep,  ex- 
tensive, composed  of  retentive  ma- 
terials, and  none  too  well  occu- 
pied with  roots  ;  while  others  perhaps  in  the 
same  garden  may  be  narrow,  shallow,  of  a 
non-retentive  character  as  regards  the  soil  and 
crowded  with  roots.  Obviously  the  treatment 
ought  to  be  diftereiit  in  each  case,  the  smaller 
borders  requiring  water  most  probably  six 
times  as  often  as  the  larger  ones.  Then, 
a^ain,  the  position  of  a  border  ought  to  mate- 
rfally  aflect  any  decisions  arrived  at.  Narrow, 
raised  borders,  enclosed  by  brick  walls  anel  the 
same  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  house  or  hot- 
water  pipes,  suit  Vines  remarkably  well,  al- 
ways provided  it  is  remembered  they  are  liable 
to  becomedry  quickly  and  are  watered  frequently 
accordingly.  Under  my  charge  there  arc  two 
such  raised  narrow  borders,  these  being 
crowded  with  roots  and  suppeu-ting  \ires 
carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  During  the 
month  of  April  a  thoiough  scakirg  '^'f  "•:'•'"• 
twice  a  week  has  been  none  too  mucli,  the 
Vines  never  looking  better  than  they  now  do. 
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The  rest  of  the  Vines  in  the  same  house  are 
i'0  5ting  in  a  comparatively  large  border,  and  as 
yut  these  Lave  only  been  watered  twice  this  year, 
yet  they  apparently  have  not  wanted  a  drop  more. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  of  which  a  border  is 
princijjaDy  composed  has  even  more  bearing 
upon  the  frequency  with  which  the  borders 
should  be  wateri;d  than  even  the  extent  of  the 
root-ruu.  Instead  of  its  being  scarcely  possible 
to  over-wa'.er  Vines  in  some  soils,  I  hold  that 
those  in  charge  cannot  well  be  too  careful  in 
the  matter.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  a  certain 
class  of  light  soils  that  are  the  most  liable  to 
become  sodden  and  sour.  At  first  sight,  the 
turf  from  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  overlying  chalk 
in  some  places  and  ironstone  in  others,  would 
appear  about  the  unliLeliest  of  all  soils  to 
sutler  from  an  txcess  of  moisture,  yet  the 
greatest  judgment  has  to  be  exercised  as  to 
when  to  apply  water,  as  the  "spongy  stuff" 
holds  water  surprisingly  and  sours  rapidly. 
Just  the  same  thing  occurs  with  soil  we  pro- 
cure from  eff  limestone  rock  hereabouts. 
Unless  watered  very  carefully  indeed,  this 
light  fibrou9  soil  becomes  as  heavy  as  lead, 
followed  by  plants  of  all  kinds,  Straw- 
berries and  Clirysantliemiims  iu  particular, 
quickly  going  wrong.  Our  outside  Vine 
borders  are,  unfortunately,  largely  composed 
of  this  deceptive  stuff,  and  when  to  apply 
water  is  always  a  matter  for  very  care- 
ful consideration.  (July  once  have  I  watered 
these  outside  borders  this  season,  and  that 
proved  to  be  a  risky  proceeding.  For  a  few 
days  i^  stopped  the  previously  good  progress 
of  the  Vines,  the  berries  not  swelling  at  all 
satisfactorily,  and  had  a  heavy  rain  fallen  when 
it  threatened,  this  would  have  greatly  aggra- 
vat.d  tlie  evil.  With  such  soils  as  these  to 
deal  with  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
saturating  rains  be  warded  off  ai.d  moisture 
con.served  by  mulchings  of  decaying  leaves,  or 
o!d  Musliroour  bedmauure,rather  thansupplying 
it  very  often,  and  which  may  prove  once  too 
often,  from  the  surface.  Moderately  strong 
clayey  loams  with  which  mortar  rubbish, 
eharcoal,  wood  ashes,  burn-l)ake,  ground  bones 
.and  such  like  are  freely  incorpeirated,  though 
fairly  retentive,  yet  part  with  moisture  more 
quckly  than  does  the  spongy  soil  ju.st  alluded 
t  •,  and  require  to  be  more  frequently  watered 
ajcordingly.  Masses  or  large  borders  of  this 
compost  do  not,  however,  need  the  thou.sands 
of  gallons  of  water  at  a  time  they  sometimes 
receive.  If  the.se  do  not  eventually  sour  the 
soil,  they  at  any  rate  wa,sh  much  virtue  out  of 
it,  and  such  heavy  supplies  are,  to  say  the  least, 
very  wasteful.  More  often  than  not  elaborate 
s\.-,itms  of  drainage  are  totally  uncalled  for, 
the  best  results  attending  the  practice  of  supply- 
'"•-'^  just  (nough  water  without  flushing  the 
drains.  This  may  be  thought  carrying  a  notion 
r'"i  far,  and  aii  injurious  extreme  bo  reached. 
Hundreds  of  instances  may  be  met  with  where 
water  is  very  frequently  and  most  abundantly 
supplied  with  excellent  results,  but  that  would 
not  prove  that  equally  good  or  perhaps  better 
cr.  ps  would  not  have  been  obtaintd  at  a  con- 
siderably less  cost  if  only  the  growers  had  been 
less  free  with  the  watering  can.  The  chilling, 
socldening  eliects  of  too  much  water  are  plainly 
visible  iu  many  vineries,  and  in  reality  Vines 
suffering  from  being  subjected  to  an  over-liberal 
supply  and  a  rich  diet  arc  more  difficult  to  re- 
store to  g(5od  healt'i  than  are  others  that  have 
suffered  from  having  too  little.  When  the 
leaves  formed  by  sul)-l,iteials  ,nro  v.  ry  thin 
and  of  a  ?omewhit  sickly  ycll„w  hue,  lh;it  to  me 
is  jiieiof  [,  D.itive  too  much  water  h:is  been 
M'p,.li:d  t.i  the  rooLs,  and  faulty  ripei;iu<J  of 
the  crop  is  the  usual  outcome.  ^ 


My  advice,  therefore,  to  those  who  may  stand 
in  nceel  of  it  is  to  have  no  fixed  times  for 
watering,  but  rather  to  be  ruled  entirely  by  the 
state  of  the  l)order,  this  being  examined  rather 
frequently  and  watered  when  approaching  dry- 
ness. In  that  state  a  very  little  water  will  go 
a  long  waj'.  If  from  neglect  or  faulty  routine 
the  watering  is  delayed  till  the  soil  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  crumbles  badly  in  the  hand, 
then  a  much  greater  amount  of  water,  and  more 
than  one  application,  will  be  needed  before  it 
is  properly  re-moistened.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  soil  is  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state  when  a 
fixed  time  for  watering  comes  round,  anel  re- 
gardless of  this  the  soaking  is  given,  then  the 
chances  are  that  much  harm  will  result.  Plants 
in  flower- pots  are  not  given  water  when  the 
soil  is  in  a  fairly  moist  state,  and  if  this  is 
because  they  do  not  need  it  or  may  bo  injured 
by  it,  how  much  more  needful  is  it  that  cau- 
tion be  exercised  in  respect  to  watering  large 
masses  of  less  expe)sed  soil.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known,  but  it  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  newly-planted  or  newly-potted 
plants,  and  notably  (jlrape  Vines,  form  fresh 
roots  most  quickly  and  abundantly  when  the 
soil  is  kept  a  little  on  the  dry  side.  Let  them 
have  the  benefit  of  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture ;  but  not  till  they  have  taken  possession  of 
the  new  soil  ought  much  water  to  be  applied 
to  the  roots,  this  not  merely  to  avoiel  souring 
the  soil,  but  also  because  it  favours  an  early 
and  strong  root-action.  It  must  not  be  gathered 
from  the  foregoing  that  I  wish  to  encourage 
negli  c'  of  watering,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wish 
to  convey  the  view  that  Vine  borders  should  be 
even  more  closely  looked  after  than  is  the  case 
in  very  many  instances,  and  more  judgment 
exercised  by  those  in  charge.  W.  I. 


Tying  un  shoulders  of  Grapes.— Tliere 
cannot  be  any  question  lliat  the  practice  of  should- 
ering up  bunches  of  Grapes  is  often  cariied  too  far. 
Often  upon  entering  vineries  at  this  season  of 
the  year  after  the  bunches  have  been  thinned  a 
perfect  network  of  ttrng  meets  the  eye  at  every 
turn.  True,  by  spreading  out  the  bunches  to  their 
fullest  extent  they  look  much  larger  than  they 
otherwise  would  do,  but  alter  the  Grapes  are  ripe 
and  cut  the  bundles  are  anything  but  pleasit  g 
when  on  the  dish.  1  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
no  bunches  shoukl  be  shouldered,  as  in  such  varie- 
ties as  Barbarossa,  Trebbiano  and  olhers  of  that 
ilk,  shouldering  must  be  practised  if  handsome 
bunches  are  to  be  produced.  Occasionally  a  few 
buiiches  of  other  kinds,  such  as  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
diia,  or  even  Mrs.  Pince,  or  extra  large  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  may  be  improved  by  a  liltle 
judicious  shouldering.  What  I  like  to  see  are  nice, 
tapering  pyramidal  bunches,  all  ugly  shoulders 
having  been  previously  removed.  It  often  takes  a 
lot  of  cour.ige  to  remove  portions  of  clusters  of 
bunches,  but  those  growers  who  practise  it  never 
have  any  fenr  on  this  point,  knowing  that  those 
portions  which  are  removed  do  not  add  either  to 
the  symmetry  of  the  bunches  or  to  the  look  of  the 
crop  when  finished.  All  the  ugly  shoulders  should, 
of  course,  be  removed  just  as  the  bunches  are  form- 
ing, theret>y  throwing  all  the  strength  in'o  the 
main  bunch.  The  practice  I  pursue  with  all 
Grapes,  except  in  the  case  of  extra  large  bunches, 
is  not  to  shoulder  np  at  all,  but  to  merely  go  over  the 
bunches  just  as  the  berries  are  stoning  and  gently 
raise  the  shoulders  so  as  to  prevent  any  undue 
binding.  As  the  berries  take  on  the  second  swell- 
ing they  gradually  push  the  shoulders  upwards 
until  these  have  quite  a  rounded  appearance.— 
Y.  A.  H. 

Strawberries— change  of  stock  —Most  culti- 
vators will  bear  me  out  when  I  state  that  at 
seme  time  or  other  wben  visiting  other  gardens, 
v.arietics  are  seen  doing  remarkably  well,  although 
the  treatment  they  are  receiving  differs  but  very 


little,  if  any,  from  that  given  the  same  vaiiety  in 
other  places.  Of  course  gooel  culture  is  answer- 
able fur  a  deal  of  the  success,  but  not  so  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  any  difference  noticeable. 
A  cultivator  in  selecting  his  varieties  for  forcing 
may  be  very  careful  in  choosing  and  layering  the 
earliest  runners  obtainable,  also  growing  them 
on  in  a  rational  manner,  and  jet  he  may 
not  succeed  in  securing  high  quality  fruit,  and 
this  plentifully.  When  I  lir.sttook  charge  of  these 
gardens  the  Strawberries  were  not  very  satis- 
factory, so  I  set  about  getting  a  fresh  stock. 
These  were  varieties  which  I  knew  well,  but  some 
of  them  I  was  very  disappointed  with,  as  they 
proved  very  unsatisfactory.  This  puzzleel  me, 
as  the  soil  is  suitable  for  Strawberries.  Soil  no 
doubt  has  great  influence  on  the  well-doing  or 
otherwise  of  many  varieties  of  Strawberiies,  but  it 
is  quite  evident  that  it  is  not  the  soil  alone  which  is 
at  fault  when  the  same  variety  will  succeed  and 
fail  when  procured  from  different  sources.  I  was 
speaking  to  a  well-known  gardener  the  other  day, 
and  who  is  a  large  grower  of  forced  Strawberries, 
as  to  the  variety  La  Grosse  Sucrec,  as  he  had  a 
tine  lot  of  this  in  fruit  at  the  time.  At  one  time 
he  told  me  that  he  thought  but  little  of  it,  but 
on  having  a  fresh  stock  it  succeeded  far  beyond 
his  expectations.  There  cannot  be  any  question 
that  far  too  many  plants  are  perpetuated  from  a 
debilitated  stock,  and  this  is  why  failures  are  so 
frequent  with  special  varieties  for  forcing.  What 
is  wanteel  is  a  gooel  stock  to  start  with,  anel  to 
raise  the  batch  for  forcing  from  yearling  plants 
grown  for  the  purpose  if  possible.  A  variety  I 
think  which  requires  extia  care  is  the  good  old 
Keens'  Seedling,  than  which  when  well  grown 
there  is  not  a  better  second  early  in  culiivatioa. 
The  first  care  is  to  get  a  good  stock,  and  then 
to  look  well  after  it  by  layering  the  stock  annually. 
Layering  annually,  however,  is  not  the  only  care 
need-d,  as  of  course  the  plants  require  to  be 
well  grown. — A   YoUNf4. 

Does    lifting    fruit     trees     retard    their 

blooming? — According  to  my  expeiir'n^e  lifting 
fruit  trees  dees  not  make  any  difference  as 
to  the  lime  of  blooming.  It  does  retard  the 
blooming  period  of  such  tilings  as  ltose=,  &o.  For 
many  years  I  have  been  watching  ho.v  fruit  trees 
behave  in  this  respect.  During  the  past  winter  I 
lifted  several  fruit  trees  both  under  ghiss  and 
otherwise,  anel  when  the  blooming  period  came  I 
could  not  tell  any  difference  between  those  that 
had  been  lifteel  and  those  that  had  rot  been  so 
treated.  I  have  some  Morello  Cheiries  on  a  north 
wall.  One  tree  was  lifted  and  all  the  soil  shaken 
from  it,  and  planted  again  at  once,  and  at  the 
present  time  they  are  all  equally  in  bloom.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  elfect  of  hot  air  on  the  shoots  of 
Morello  Cherries  came  to  my  notice  this  year.  At 
the  back  of  our  cold  Peach  house  Morello  Cherries 
are  planted,  and  in  this  wall  near  the  top  are  some 
wooden  ventilators  from  the  house.  Over  these 
openings  are  trained  Cherry  shoots,  and  in  these 
places  the  blooms  were  open  ten  days  before  those 
on  the  other  branches. — J.  C.  F. 

Packing  Strawberries. — There  are  few  fruits 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  pack  and  fend,  so 
that  they  shall  arrive  safely  at  their  destination, 
than  Strawberries.  I  had  a  few  very  line  fruits 
sent  me  the  other  day  in  a  tin  box,  packed  with  all 
possible  care,  but  they  arrived  in  a  lamentably 
battered  condition.  Even  in  sending  per  rail  or 
other  orelinary  means  of  transit  it  is  found  needful 
to  use  stout  close  fitting  boxes,  the  fruit  usually 
packed  in  single  layers,  anel  then  instructions 
added  to  we  all  possible  care.  In  the  face  of 
these  difficulties  of  transit  at  home,  it  was  a  sur- 
prise to  see  the  other  day  several  thousand  appa- 
rently of  flat  wicker  cross-handled  baskets,  each 
full  of  Strawberries,  being  unloaded  at  Water- 
loo Station,  the  contents  in  the  soundest  and 
most  perfect  condition.  These  fruits  had  been 
gathered  in  the  open  in  the  south  of  I'm  nee,  pro- 
bably early  the  previous  morning,  then  packed, 
forwarded  by  rail  to  Havre,  thence  forwarded  by 
steamer  to  Southampton,  again  transhipped  on  to 
Ihe  rail,  again  at  Waterloo  reloatled  on  to  vans, 
and  thpnce  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  after  all 
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Ihe  fruits  arrive  in  a  wonderfully  sound  condition. 
It  is  true  the  fruits  are  not  so  large  as  ours 
usua'Iy  are,  I  at,  all  Ihe  same,  the  result  is 
astonishing.  And  yet  tl:e  French  have  been 
quicker  to  learn  the  secret  of  safe  transit  per  rail 
and  steamer  than  we  have,  as  found  in  the  remark- 
able excellence  which  attends  Grapes  sent  over 
long  distances  in  the  same  way  from  the  Channel 
Islands  and  ehewliere.  The  Strawberry  baskets 
seemed  to  be  about  is  inches  by  12  inches  and  3 
inches  detp.  with  a  cross  handle  in  the  centre. 
The  fruits  were  not  shown  to  me,  so  that  it  was 
i  upossible  to  note  style  of  packing-,  but  probably 
only  le%ves  were  used.  Over  all  were  roughly  sewn 
stout  sheets  of  brown  paper.  Why  not  adopt 
similar  baskets  to  send  fruit  per  rail  at  home  ?  — 
A.  1). 

The  Gooseberry  caterpillar.— As  far  as  I 
hive  seen.  I  his  destructive  insect  is  likely  to  give  us 
much  trouble  during  the  coming  season.  I  do 
nut  remember  its  ever  starting  on  the  bushes 
so  o.irly  ai  this  year.  About  the  middle  of 
April  the  caterpillars  began  their  ravages  on 
the  bushes,  and  had  I  not  taken  strong  measures 
to  arrest  them,  every  leaf  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed ere  this.  When  I  siw  they  had  begun  to 
spread  I  got  a  big  barrel  and  put  in  it  a  bagful 
of  quassia  chip^  On  this  I  poured  a  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  After  a  few  hours  I  added  a  given 
quantity  of  soft  soap  water;  this  was  all  mixed 
together.  While  it  was  hot  a  man  went  over  every 
bush  and  gave  it  a  vigorous  syringing.  The  solu- 
tion was  as  hot  as  he  could  bear  his  hand  in.  On 
looking  over  the  bushes  an  hour  or  so  after  you 
could  see  the  caterpillars  on  the  ground  by  the 
hundred  dead.  Last  year  I  syringed  the  bushes 
three  times  during  the  season  to  keep  the  cater- 
pillars down.  This  is  not  an  expensive  solution,  as 
everyone  knows,  nor  does  it  take  a  deal  of  time  to 
syringe  it  on  when  a  good  syringe  is  used.— J.  C.  F. 

The  weather  and  the  crops.— Although, 
t.iking  Ihe  fruit  crop  as  a  whole,  there  is  not  much 
reason  to  grumble,  and  we  shall  get  a  very  fair 
average,  the  most  useful  of  fruits — Apples — are 
likely  to  be  short.  For  this, the  continued  drought, 
the  keen  dr.iing  winds  day  after  day,  and  the  cold, 
biting  n'ghls  are  doubtless  responsible.  There 
was  a  grand  show  of  blossom,  but  it  withered  pre- 
maturely, and  the  set  is  apjor  one.  The  Apple 
moth  was  also  very  much  to  the  fore  and  caterpil- 
lars are  vei^y  troublesome,  not  only  on  Apples,  but 
on  Pears,  Plums  and  Morello  Cherries,  necessitat- 
ing careful  picking;  indeed,  if  this  had  not  been 
done  in  time  and  carried  out  effectually,  Pear 
foliage  would  have  been  riddled  and  the  fruit 
spoiled.  Two  old  trees  of  Van  Mens  I^eon  Leclerc 
well  set  with  fruit  were  simply  covered  with  mag- 
gots. All  wall  trees  carrying  fair  or  heavy  crops 
of  fruit  were  well  mulched  early  in  April  and  do 
not  seem  to  feel  the  prolonged  drought.  Aphides 
in  various  forms— green,  black  and  grey — are 
troublesome,  but  have  been  kept  well  under  by  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  powder  and  carbolic  soap  (a  g'  and 
insecticide)  in  solution.  The  continued  drought  is 
al-o  responsible  for  any  amount  of  red  spider. 
Wall  trees  and  Gooseberries,  both  bush  and  on 
trellis,  would  have  suffered  severely  had  not  the 
enemy  received  a  check  from  frequent  and  copious 
washirgs. — E.  Buekell,  Cldrenwiit. 


good  health,  and  the  roots  working  freely  in  a 
suitable  border,  and  this  also  duly  supplied  with 
no'.irihment,  tlie  Grapes  should  colour  wtll. 
Where  bad  colouiing  does  take  pl.xe  and  the 
he.-ilth  of  the  Vines  and  other  general  details  are 
as  they  should  be,  it  is  through  the  colouring  pro- 
cess being  brought  on  too  rapidly.  The  Grapes  are 
ripened  up  before  their  time,  and  with  this  well 
advanced  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  lay  on  colour 
afterwards.  It  is  a  hackneyed  phrase  with 
gaideners  in  speaking  of  Vines  which  are 
loaded  with  fruit,  "Allow  the  Grapes  plenty 
of  time,  so  that  they  may  colour  properly." 
But  with  Vines  heavily  weighted  with  fruit,  al- 
though allowing  them  time  in  which  do  to  their 
work  may  assist  them,  yet  this  will  not  lay  on 
colour  to  the  extent  needed  or  desired.  Plenty  of 
time,  however,  is  what  is  needed  for  Vines  carry- 
ing a  fair  complement  of  fruit;  but  this  must  not 
be  carried  to  such  an  extent  through  air-givicg  as 
to  stop  the  roots  from  working  freely,  which  they 
certainly  will  do  if  the  structure  is  allowed  to  be 
draughty.  What  is  wanted  is  a  lowering  of  the 
night  temporaturc,  by  having  just  sufficient  warmth 
to  create  a  buoyant  atmosphere,  or  so  as  to  prevent 
a  deposition  of  moisture  upon  the  berries.  Al- 
though plenty  of  air  is  needed  during  the  daytime, 
yet  this  must  not  be  put  on  so  as  to  ctcite  a 
draught,  as  Grapes  can  never  be  expected  to  colour 
properly  in  a  draughty  structure  ;  nor  must  the 
temperature  be  allowed  to  range  too  high  during 
daylight,  but  this  need  not  take  place,  that  is,  with 
ventilation  properly  regulated.  The  ventilators 
during  the  night  should  be  slightly  open  both  at 
the  tip  and  bottom,  increasing  the  ventilation 
early  in  the  morning  and  again  as  necessary  until 
the  maximum  amount  is  reached.  A  close  and 
muggy  temperature  is  very  inimical  to  deep  colour. 
An  extra  run  of  laterals  is  also  sometimes  recom- 
mended, but  this  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  quite 
crowd  up  the  main  foliage.  A  few  laterals  may 
certainly  be  allowed  to  run,  but  any  indiscriminate 
abuse  of  the  practice  will  surely  rer.ult  in  the 
opposite  effect  to  what  the  grower  intended. 

Y.  A.  H. 


COLOUR  IN  EARLY  GRAPES. 

These  remarks  have  special  reference  to  the  va- 
riety Black  Hamburgh,  this  being  the  kind  that  is 
mainly  grown  for  the  early  supply  of  Grapes, 
whether  for  home  use  or  market.  This  date,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  considered  very  early,  as  there  are 
quantities  of  Grapes  already  ripe,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  gardens  the  earliest  Grapes  will  now  be 
colouring.  Good  colour,  especially  in  such  a  variety 
as  Black  Hamburgh,  is  the  trade  mark  of  excellence. 
The  want  of  colour,  however,  is  often  very  notice- 
able, this  being  brought  about  by  a  vaiiety  of 
causes.  Over-cropping  is  a  sure  cause  of  bad 
colour,  let  the  health  of  the  Vines  be  ever  so  good. 
Vines,  when  systematically  over-cropped,  will  not 
long  remain  in  good  health.     But  with  Vines  in 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


STEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA. 

It  may  possibly  be  said  by  some  that  nothing 
new  can  be  written  concerning  this  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  stove  climbing  plants.  That  may 
be  so  in  a  few  instances,  but  I  have  an  im- 
pression that  the  culture  of  this  exotic  is  not 
altogether  what  it  might  be  in  some  establi.sh- 
ments.  Its  specific  name  is  indicative  of  free- 
dom in  flowering  ;  this  fact  even  is  not  borne 
out  under  certain  modes  of  culture.  Person.-illy 
speaking,  I  have  never  experienced  this  dilli- 
culty,  and  should  much  like  to  have  to  deal 
with  a  plant  that  has  borne  this  bad  character. 
The  only  case  in  which  I  think  this  would  be 
actually  possible  would  be  that  of  a  seedling, 
and  then  even  I  question  very  much  if  it  be 
not  more  a  matter  of  culture  than  of  constitu- 
tional weakness.  Where  any  difficulty  arises 
in  obtaining  a  profusion  of  flower  it  is  more 
often  than  not  caused  by  a  too  generous  treat- 
ment. This  may  arise  from  one  or  two  causes, 
or  both  combined,  viz  ,  from  being  grown  in 
too  rich  or  too  great  a  quantity  of  soil,  or 
through  having  been  supplied  too  liberally  with 
water^without  that  adjunct  which  is  necessary 
to  almost  all  kinds  of  plant  life,  to  wit,  a  rest- 
ing period.  If  I  had  to  treat  a  plant  that  had 
oiven  trouble  in  this  direction,  and  it  were  in  a 
pot  or  in  any  other  way  restricted  at  the 
roots,  I  should,  after  a  good  growth  had 
been  made,  keep  it  quite  dry,  not  fearing 
any  evil  conseciuences  by  so  doing  even 
at  the  expense  of  losing  the  larger  portion 
of  the  foliage.     In  addition,  if  the  plant  be  in 


a  pot  so  that  it  could  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
temperature,  th.it  also  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. I  had  once  a  large  Kpecimen  in  a  pot 
that  was  intended  for  exhibition.  Previous  to 
my  taking  it  in  hand,  it  had  made  growth 
enough,  but  produced  a  very  few  flowers. 
This  was  caused  by  its  having  been  kept  all  the 
season  round  in  the  stove  without  limitation  as 
to  watering.  I  placed  the  plant  in  a  green- 
house where  the  minimum  temperature  in  the 
winter  ruled  from  45°  to  •IH'  just  where  it  stood, 
which  was  upon  or  over  the  flue,  that  being 
the  mode  of  warming.  That  plant  flowered 
well  the  following  season  after  the  cool  and 
dry  treatment  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 
It  lost  nearly  all  if  its  leaves  whilst  in  the  cool, 
but  that  did  not  matter  at  all.  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  temperature  was  low  enough ; 
no  doubt  it  was,  and  probably  .^0°  as  the 
lowest  would  have  answered  as  well. 

With  a  few  plants  in  pots  it  becomes  a  fairly 
easy  matter  to  have  successional  examples  in 
good  condition  at  stated  periods.  Even  two 
plants  in  the  same  house  if  planted  out  may 
easily  be  made  to  flower  at  difl"erent  times. 
This  is  altogether  a  question  of  management 
as  regards  pruning  and  resting  to  regulate 
the  growth.  To  flower  a  plant  in  March 
and  April,  dependence  must  be  placed 
upon  a  well-matured  late  summer  or  autumnal 
growth  upon  which  the  flower-trusses  are  in  an 
embryo  stage  early  in  the  winter.  These 
trusses  do  not  advance  until  extra  warmth  is 
given  and  as  the  days  lengthen,  then  they  will 
come  away  rapidly.  Such  a  plant  should  not 
be  allowed  to  flower  after  the  end  of  June, 
when  it  should  for  a  few  weeks  be  kept  dry  at 
the  roots.  After  this  lias  been  attained  it 
should  be  pruned,  and  that  in  no  half-hearted 
fashion  if  it  has  reached  anything  like  its 
limits  as  to  size.  What  is  needed  is  a  strong 
and  clean  growth,  weakly  shoots  in  larger  quan- 
tities never  flowering  so  profusely.  In  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  sign  of  renewed 
activity,  the  terminals  should  not  be  allowed  to 
start  away  so  as  to  weaken  the  flower  trusses 
behind  them.  If  this  be  the  case,  they  had 
better  be  stopped  at  once.  In  any  case  this  is 
a  good  plan  if  extra  early  flowers  are  needed. 
As  a  succession  to  such  a  plant  to  take  up  the 
flowering  in  June  and  onwards,  the  pruning 
should  be  done  in  the  spring  before  any  great 
activity  is  to  be  seen.  This,  it  should  be  stated, 
can  be  checked  for  a  time  by  keeping  it  dry 
at  the  roots.  By  pruning  into  well-npened 
wood,  good  sturdy  back  growths  will  be  secured, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  flower  in  due  course. 
Such  a  plant  may  be  allowed  to  flower  as  long 
as  it  will  into  the  autumn  ;  it  will  then  have  a 
good  resting  period.  I  once  had  to  do  with  a 
plant  of  Stephanotis  that  was  planted  out  of 
doors  and  brought  through  under  the  sill  of 
the  door.  This  may  cause  some  surprise,  but 
it  was  nevertheless  a  fact.  The  explanation  of 
its  continued  success  for  about  twenty  years  was 
that  the  boiler  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
roots.  Although  the  soil  at  the  surface  would 
be  frozen,  no  harm  ever  came  to  the  plant,  this 
being  attributable  to  the  roots  striking  down- 
wards towards  the  warmth. 

With  two  or  three  pot  plants  at  command  a 
good  long  season  can  be  had,  the  first  to  flower 
being  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  those 
planted  out  for  early  blooming  :  the  successional 
plant  thereto  being  started  in  growth  in  the 
spring  in  like  fashion,  the  later  one  still  being 
retarded  in  a  cooler  house  until  May  and  June 
before  it  is  really  started,  although  with  in- 
creased waiuith,  even  in  a  cool  house,  it  may 
try  to  grow  semewhat.  When  pot  plants  of  this 
kind  are  started  into  growth  by  lieing  placed  in 
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heat  from  a  cool  house,  they  will  take  from  ten 
to  twelve  weeks  to  bring  them  into  Hower. 
The  young  shoots  of  pot  plants  should  never  be 
tied  down  to  the  trellis  until  the  flower  trusses 
are  about  to  expand,  otherwise  lateral  growths 
will  be  encouraged  and  the  flower  trusses  upon 
the  older  wood  often  turn  blind.  These  shoots, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  be  supported  towards 
the  light  in  an  upward  direction  until  well  ad- 
vanced in  colour.  When  in  growth  the  Ste- 
phanotis  will  always  take  water  freely  provided 
the  plants  be  in  good  condition  at  the  roots, 
and  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  will 
largely  assist  them  at  the  flowering  stage  or 
when  pot-bound.  Cuttings  can  be  struck  at 
almost  any  time,  but  I  would  prefer  to  take 
them  about  now,  selecting  short,  stocky  .shoots 
that  have  not  yet  commenced  to  run  away.  As 
to  soil,  1  do  not  consider  the  Stephanotis  at  all 
particular  ;  it  will  thrive  in  peat,  or  peat  and 
loam,  or  in  leaf  soil  and  loam,  Firm  potting 
is  certainly  desirable,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  turning  the  plants  out  and  reducing  the 
balls  every  year.  With  respect  to  varieties,  I 
am  doubtful  if  there  be  but  one,  still  wlien 
given  exactly  the  same  treatment  in  every  way 
for  all  so-called  varieties,  it  is  ea.sy  enough  to 
flower  them  in  small  pots  and  call  them  im- 
proved forms  ;  this  is  only  an  expeditious  mode 
of  culture,  the  result  of  care  and  attention 
from  the  striking  to  the  flowering.  Those  with 
small  flowers  and  those  with  larger  ones  and 
trusses  in  proportion  are  not  due  to  variety, 
but  culture.  Grower. 


Three  fine-leavcd  Begonias  worth  growing 
freely,  and  which  we  noted  in  tlie  nursery  of  Mr 
H.  B.  May  a  few  days  ago,  are  B.  Greigi,"B.  Sou- 
venir d'un  Ami,  and  B.  Arthur  Malet.  The  first 
of  the  thres  has  dark  purple-coloured  leaves  and 
pink  flowers,  a  rich  contrast,  and  the  plant  makes 
strong  growth.  The  variety  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  is 
a  Continental  acquisition,  and  is  a  handsome  plant. 
The  leaves  are  bronze-purple  in  colour,  very  rich, 
with  greyii-h  veins,  and  covered  with  crimson 
hair.j,  tbat  impait  a  dowr.y  appearance,  whilst  the 
flowers  are  pinkish  in  colour.  One  of  the  most 
distinct  and  attractive  of  all  the  fine-leaved 
Begonias  is  .irtbur- Malet,  which  is  now  grown 
largely  in  gardens.  It  has  very  handsome  leaves, 
quite  of  a  rosy  colour,  set  oiT  with  a  silvery  tone' 
and  the  veins  are  green.  This  class  is  of  much 
value  m  gardens,  not  d  fRcult  to  grow,  and  whether 
in  or  out  of  flower,  they  are  always  handsome 
through  the  Rce  colour  ot  the  leaves.  The  silvery 
and  crimson-purple  colours  are  seen  in  perfection 
in  this  type  of  Begonia. 

Ficus  elastica  variegata.— The  finest  house- 
ful of  this  plant  we  have  ever  seen  is  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton.  A 
long  structure  is  filled  with  the  best  species,  well 
siown,  and  finely  variegated,  the  leaves  richly 
cobured  with  green  and  yellow.  One  gets  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  variegated  Ficus  from  the 
examples  in  ordinary  gardens,  which  are  too  often 
vtry  pooiiy  variegated,  the  leaves  blotchy  and  not 
strong  in  colour.  When  the  colour  is  decided  and 
bright,  and  the  plants  thoroughly  well  grown  as 
may  be  .-een  here,  few  things  are  more  attractive 
t^n  this  variety  of  Ficus  elastica.  Many  houses 
a  e  filled  with  the  type,  which  is  one  of  "the  best 
market  flant?  in  cuUivation,  and  (he  immense 
number  grown  here  is  evidence  of  its  popularity 
We  mtioerl  also  the  variegated  variety  bf  another 
good  house  plant,  Cyperus  alternifolius  variegatus 
which  IS  nearly  white,  but  we  do  not  care  for  this 
so  well  as  the  type. 

Tree  Carnations  at  Edmonton.— Carnations 

are  grown  largely  an  1  well  in  the  nursery  ot  Mr 
H.  B  May  at  Upper  Edmonton.  When  there  re- 
cently we  made  note  of  one  variety  in  particular 
named  Duke  oF  York,  a  superb  aoquiation  to  the 
trtc  s  c:i  'n.     Th3   Uowers    are   sweetly  scent;d, 


like  those  of  the  old  Clove  in  colour— a  full  rich 
crimson — and  the  petals  are  remarkably  broad  and 
robust.  Winter  Cheer  is  largely  cultivated.  It  is 
very  free-ljloomiug,  each  of  the  strong,  compact, 
vigorous  plants  carrying  a  profusion  of  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers  individually  of  full  form.  This  is 
one  unquestionably  the  best  of  the  Tree  Carna- 
tions in  its  line  of  colour,  and,  although  compara- 
tively new,  has  quickly  become  popular, 

Combretuna  purpureum  is  an  old  and  well- 
known  plant  by  name,  but  it  is  not  often  one  finds 
a  good  example  in  gardens.  The  flowers  are  bril- 
liant scarlet  in  colour  and  produced  in  wreaths,  so 
to  speak,  and  these  sprays  of  bloom  are  delightful 
when  cut  for  choice  decorations,  A  fine  plant  is  in 
one  of  the  many  houses  in  Mr.  May's  nursery  at 
Kdmonton,  and  has  provided  a  quantity  of  bloom 
for  cutting.  Such  a  species  is  well  adapted  for 
rambling  over  the  rafters  in  a  warm  house,  and 
should  be  more  seen  in  gardens.  Many  fine  stove 
plants  appear  neglected  partly  through  the  exten- 
sive culture  of  Orchids. 

Podophyllum  pleianthum  is  in  bloom  in 
one  of  the  borders  of  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew.  Even  when  not  in  flower  it  possesses 
distinct  character  and  beauty.  The  leaves  are 
broad,  peltate  in  shape,  and  marbled  with  shades 
of  green,  each  borne  on  a  sturdy  foot-stalk,  mak- 
ing a  fine  mass  of  bold  foliage.  If  the  flowers  are 
not  very  attractive,  they  are  interesting  and  borne 
in  threes  from  the  axils  of  the  Isaves,  as  in  the 
well-known  May  Apple,  P.  peltatum.  They  are 
pendent,  like  those  of  a  Tulip  in  shape  and  intense 
chocolate  in  colour. 

Cochliostema  Jacobianum.— Thi^  is  one  of 

the  mo-t  di!tinct  stove  flowering  plants  that  we 
have,  but  from  the  wide  spread  of  its  foliage  it 
nseds  a  good-sized  structure  for  i's  full  develop- 
ment. When  oat  of  flower  the  general  aspect  of 
the  plat.t  recnlls  a  large  growing  Bromeliad,  the 
leaves  being  arranged  in  a  vasifurm  manner,  and 
as  the  largest  leaves  are  about  a  yard  in  lecgth 
the  spieid  of  the  foliage  is  considerable.  The 
flowers  are  Ijorne  on  spikes  produced  from  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  thus  forming  another  very  dis- 
tinct feature.  The  colour  of  the  blossoms  is  a 
very  pleasing  shade  of  blue.  It  remains  some  con- 
sideralJe  rime  in  bloom.  This  Cochliostema  was 
introduced  from  Ecuador  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brus- 
sels, in  istw.  It  will  succeed  under  the  featment 
usually  given  to  the  general  run  of  stove  plants, 
that  If,  potted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  and  freely  watered  and  syringed  durirg  the 
growing  season.  It  needs  a  structure  shaded  from 
the  summer's  sun.  This  Cochliostema  be  ongs  to 
the  order  Commelinacea;,  which  is  rich  in  flowers 
of  a  blue  colour,  among  others  being  the  beautiful 
hardy  or  half-hardy  Commelina  ccelestis,  which  in 
the  open  ground  yields  a  great  wealth  of  blossom 
during  the  summer  months. — H.  P. 


NOTES  ON  CANNAS. 
When  the  large-flowered  race  of  Cannas  was  first 
grown  in  this  country,  the  principal  display  of 
bloom  w.Ts  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  and 
early  in  the  autumn,  but  ot  late  they  are  by  many 
cultivators  induced  to  flower  much  earlier  in  the 
year;  in  fact,  their  showy  blossoms  ra;.y  be  had 
at  nearly  ail  seasons  if  the  plants  are  grown  on  in 
a  successional  manner.  Of  the  thirteen  varieties 
belonging  to  this  class  that  have  received  awards 
at  the  hands  of  the  floral  committee  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultuial  S  )ciety  no  less  than  seven  were  so 
honoured  in  bSSS,  the  fir»t  year  in  wlic'i  f-e- 
were  generally  grown.  These  seven  were  shown 
during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  while  last  year  an  award  of  merit  was 
bestowed  upon  one,  Alphonse  Bouvier,  on  January 
12,  and  during  the  present  season  the  variety 
Progression  received  the  s.-ime  award  on  April  11, 
while  a  fortnight  later  a  group  of  beautiful 
examples  of  diflrerent  varieties  was  shown.  This 
large-flowering  race  of  Cannas  may  be  said  to  have 
been  created  by  M.  Crozy  ainu,  of  Ljons,  who, 
following  out  a  course  of  persistent  selecUon,  has 


attained  such  wonderful  results.  All  the  varieties 
that  have  received  awards  from  our  Horticultural 
Society  have,  I  believe,  been  raised  by  that  gentle- 
man with  the  exception  ot  Star  of  1891,  which  is, 
I  think,  of  American  origin.  Very  few,  it  any, 
classes  of  plants  have  been  in  so  much  demand 
within  the  last  few  jears  as  these  Cannas,  and 
they  are  consequently  largely  grown  by  many  ot 
our  nurserymen.  There  is  now  a  very  long  list  of 
varieties ;  in  fact,  I  see  th^t  M.  Crozy  in  his  newly 
issued  catalogue  announces  172  sorts,  of  which 
eighteen  are  included  under  the  heail  of  new  va- 
rieties for  1893.  It  is  very  evident  that  many  of 
these  must  so  closely  resemble  each  other  as  to 
be  almost  indistinguishable,  so  that  a  selection 
will  in  most  cases  be  necessary,  and  on  this 
point  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of 
the  oldest,  and  therefore  the  cheapest,  are  very 
beautiful.  Under  the  head  of  extra  varieties  M. 
Crozy  especially  announces  four  kinds,  viz.,  Al- 
phonse Bouvier,  bright  poppy- red  ;  Mme.  Croay, 
scarlet,  edged  gold;  Progression,  golden-yellow, 
spotted  maroon  ;  and  Sophie  Buchner,  bright  ver- 
milion. I  have  only  seen  the  first  three,  which 
are  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  on  which  awards 
of  merit  have  at  different  times  been  bestowed  by 
the  Roya'  Horticultural  Society,  but  the  fourth — • 
Sophie  Buchner — is  very  highly  spoken  of,  and  the 
price  (15s.  each)  would  indicate  that  it  was 
a  very  superior  variety.  These  Cannas  are  princi- 
pally grown  in  this  country  as  pot  plants,  tor  our 
summers  are  as  a  rule  not  warm  enough  for  the 
development  of  their  showy  blossoms,  but  in  more 
southern  climes  they  yield  a  gorgeous  display 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  ;  while  Mr.  Gold- 
ring  speaks  very  highly  of  the  brilliant  effect  pro- 
duced by  them  at  B.iroda.  The  different  varieties 
are  increased  by  division  of  the  rhizome,  but  seed- 
lings raised  from  the  best  forms  will  be  sure  to 
yield  some  good  varieties,  and  even  if  none  are 
superior  to  their  parents,  there  is  at  all  events  in 
their  ca'e  before  they  flower  the  pleasures  of 
anticipation.  H.  P. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  810. 

SMILACINAS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  s.  (tovaria) 
oleracea.'*) 

Of  the  eighteen  or  twenty  species  of  this  genus 
known,  only  three,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  as 
yet  been  brought  into  cultivation.  They  are 
easily  managed  plants  if  not  disturbed  too 
often,  and  the  North  American  species  especially 
will  be  found'  extremely  useful  for  mixed 
herbaceous  borders.  They  produce  a  wealth 
of  rich  green  foliage  and  white  feathery  flower- 
hcads,  a  welcome  addition  in  May  and  June. 
S.  raceinosa  and  S.  stellata  ripen  seed  freely, 
but  I  have  never  seen  home-grown  seed  of 
S.  oleracea. 

S.  OLERACEA  is  a  native  of  temperate  Sikkim, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years  in  the 
herbaceous  grounds  at  Kew.  It  has  the  reputati  in 
of  being  difficult  to  manage,  and  this  may  be  the 
case  where  the  plants  are  disturbed  periodically. 
It  may  also  in  a  way  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
of  its  being  a  slow  grower,  slow  to  increase,  and  a 
shy  seeder.  I  have  never  seen  ripe  seeds  unless 
iiiji  got  o  flections  from  India.  As  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanjing  coloured  plate,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  striking  of  the  tew  species  of  this  genus 
in  cultivation,  and  in  the  south  at  any  rate  it  will 
be  found  perfectly  hardy,  succeeding  best  in  a  rich 
peaty  soil  with  a  northern  or  north-western 
exposure.  It  was  gathered  first  by  Griffith  in  1849, 
and  although  it  may  not  have  been  lost  to  cultiva- 


*  Drawn  for  The  G.arden  by  Cluimpion  Jones  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kow.  Lithographed  and  pruited 
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tion  since  that  time,  it  is  yet  a  rare  plant,  and  one 
well  worth  the  attention  of  growers  of  shade- 
loving:  plants.  It  is  c^lIe.^  C'hokli-bi  by  the  natives 
of  Sikkim,  where  theyouna-  flower-hea'ls,  sheathed 
in  their  tender  green  covering,  form  an  excellent 
vegetable.  It  flowers  during  the  summer  months 
and  makes  a  very  effective  group. 

S.  i!ACEMOS-\  and  S.  stellata  are  almost  too 
well  known  to  require  detailed  noiics;  both  are 
natives  of  North  Ameiica,  both  white  flowered 
pnd  perfectly  hardy.  They  may  be  cultivated  with 
ease  in  the  mixed  flower  border,  where  in  May  and 
June  they  are  very  attractive.  D.  DewAK. 

(j'iasi/on\ 


tant  crop,  if  it  does  not  really  fail  altogether,  will 
be  much  behind  the  usual  standard.  Much  may 
be  done  by  mulching,  and  anything  which  will 
assist  in  keeping:  the  surface  cool  should  oe  u^ed, 
the  line  being  drawn  at  weedy  rubbish.  Give 
thorough  bi-weekly  soakings  in  preference  to 
daily  driblets.  Ijii|uid  manure  or  sewage  should  also 
be  applied  where  at  hand.  Instead,  however,  of 
pouring  this  on  to  hot  and  dry  soil,  first  pave  the 
way  by  a  thorough  soaking  of  clear  water,  when  a 
little  liquid  manure  will  go  a  long  wav,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  the  roots  deriving  full  benefit. 
Where  the  rows  are  well  mulched,  one  good  weekly 
soaking  will  be  sufli;ient.  A.  YousG. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Radishes. — The  weather  is  anything  but  favour- 
able for  the  production  of  crisp  and  tender 
Radishes,  and  unless  extra  precautions  are  taken  in 
preparing  suitable  soil,  and  also  keeping  the  roots 
daly  supplied  with  moisture,  the  quality  will  be 
poor  in  the  extreme.  Nor  must  the  site  be  in 
an  expo=ed  position.  The  best  site  for  summer  is 
on  an  east  border,  this  being  partially  shaded  from 
the  midday  and  afternoon  sun.  The  soil  must  be 
rich  and  sandy,  but  not  overcharged  with  rank  ma- 
nure. The  preparation  of  a  suitable  root-run  is 
half  the  battle,  this  tending  to  a  rapid  growth.  As 
regards  the  application  of  water,  this,  although  it 
need  not  be  of  daily  application,  must  be  given  as 
often  as  necessary  so  as  to  keep  a  moist  surface. 
For  summer  use  the  French  Breakfast  is  a  capital 
kind,  but  for  coming  quickly  to  a  usable  size  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  is  the  earliest  I  have  tried. 

Thinning  young  crops —Considering  that 
this  is  an  early  season,  the  young  crops  which  need 
thinning,  excepting  perhaps  Onions,  are  not  so  very 
forward,  the  dry  weather  being  answerable  for  this. 
Nor  is  dry  weather  the  most  suitable  that  can  be 
selected  for  thinning,  as  the  young  plants  do  not 
draw  very  freely.  Where  crops,  however,  need 
thinning  this  must  be  attended  to  whatever  the 
weather,  or  else  they  will  become  so  strongly 
rooted  that  those  which  are  to  be  left  behind  for 
the  crop  will  have  their  root-hold  weakened.  The 
exception  to  early  thinning  is  where  failures  occur 
through  the  ravages  of  the  Onicn  and  Carrot  grub. 
In  this  ca=e  it  must  be  gradual,  not  taking  out  too 
many  for  fear  of  a  failure.  In  thinning  draw  out 
the  surplus  singly,  as  then  the  remainder  will  not 
become  disturbed.  With  the  exception  of  Onions, 
this  will  be  a  bad  season  for  transplanting  where 
the  rows  are  gappy,  as  it  is  well  known  that  such 
subjects  as  Parsnips  and  Beet  transplant  badly 
except  in  moist  and  showery  weather.  After  thin- 
ning, the  Dutch  hoe  should  be  run  lightly  over 
the  ground  to  settle  the  soil  and  stimulate  growth. 

Prevention  of  Onion  and  Carrot  grub. — 
These  pests  often  cause  wholesale  destruction,  but 
are  more  prevalent  on  dry  soils  than  on  heavy 
land,  and  I  am  afraid  the  present  season  will  prove 
no  exception,  the  soil  being  all  in  favour  of  a 
severer  attack  than  usual.  It  is  of  little  use  now 
to  talk  of  what  preventive  measures  ought  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  autumn  or  spring  previous  to 
seed-sowing.  All  that  can  be  done  niw  is  to  make 
the  plants  distasteful  to  the  flies,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  depositing  their  eggs.  Scot  dusted  fre- 
quently over  and  amongst  the  plants  is  a  good 
antidote,  and  there  need  not  be  any  fear  in  using 
it.  Well-diluted  paraffin  oil,  or  rather  petroleum, 
syringed  lightly  over  the  whole  bed  may  also  be 
tried  with  advantage ;  so  also  may  a  little  guano 
sprinkled  between  the  rows,  as  it  is  the  smell 
which  drives  the  fly  away.  Onions  may  have  the 
base  of  the  stems  lightly  earthed  up,  but,  of  course, 
not  to  bury  them  too  deeply.  Directly  any  plant 
is  teen  to  be  affected,  carefully  dig  it  up  and  burn 
it,  as  such  may  have  the  effect  of  destroyin"'  some 
future  colony. 

Mulching  and  watering  Peas.— Daring  this 
phenomenal  season  of  drought  an  exertion  will 
have  to  be  made  to  sustain  growth,  or  this  impor- 


0RCHID3. 

Last  week  allusion  was  made  to  the  careful  atten- 
tion required  in  watering  at  this  season,  and  that 
attention  must  still  be  continued  for  some  time  to 
come.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  although  we  have 
had  no  rain  since  the  early  days  of  March,  there  is 
still  a  good  supply  in  the  tanks.  The  dr.ung  winds 
in  the  course  of  the  day  very  speedily  dry  up  the 
surface  of  the  compost  of  such  things  as  Cattleyas 
and  Lxlias.  If  the  plants  are  of  large  size,  this 
does  not  matter,  as  the  body  of  the  compost  re- 
tains the  moisture  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  in 
the  case  of  very  small  plants  the  compost  is  not 
sufficient  to  retain  the  moisture  longer  than  a  day. 
The  atmospherical  conditions  also  require  to  be 
kept  under  control.  There  may  be  too  much  mois- 
ture as  well  as  too  little  in  all  the  houses,  and  as  a 
general  rule  it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  paths 
and  stages  to  dry  up  a  little  for  a  few  hours  at 
noon,  and  I  have,  after  some  experience,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  not  to  damp  down 
after  the  house  is  shut  up  at  4  p.m.,  or  near  that 
time  in  the  afternoon.  One  season  I  took  the 
trouble  to  damp  down  the  houses  well  between  7 
and  S  p.m.  in  addition,  and  I  am  sure  the  growth 
of  the  plants  was  not  so  healthy  as  they  were 
when  this  additional  moisture  was  not  sup- 
plied to  them.  Although  the  weather  is  re- 
markably dry  and  the  sun  shines  brightly  by  day, 
it  is  sliil  cold  at  night,  and  in  such  weather  the 
side  ventilators  of  the  warmest  house  had  better 
not  be  opened.  The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to 
see  to  the  repotting  or  rebasketingof  such  Orchids 
as  Phalrenopsis  grandiflora,  P.  amabilis,  P.  Schil- 
leriana,  and  other  allied  species  and  varieties,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  work  ought  to  be 
done  in  a  very  careful  manner,  disturbing  the  roots 
as  little  as  possible.  As  lorg  as  the  baskets  are 
sour.d,  it  may  be  better  to  leave  the  plants  in 
them,  for  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them  without 
destroying  half  the  roots ;  but  if  the  baskets  are 
decayed,  this  danger  does  not  exist  to  the  same 
extent.  The  best  freshly-gathered  Sphagnum 
should  be  used  ;  it  ought  to  be  well  washed,  and 
all  extraneous  matter  should  be  picked  out  of  it. 
Some  persons  use  peat  with  the  Sphagnum,  but 
this  has  a  tendency  to  decay  by  being  kept  con- 
tinually moist,  and  I  think  it  is  better  left  out.  A 
good  sprinkling  of  clean  crocks  should  be  mixed 
with  the  Sphagnum  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal, 
and  I  am  not  sure  if  charcoal  had  not  better  be 
left  out.  Sjme  of  the  Saccolabiums  and  Aerides 
nny  now  berepotteti,  and  Angrajcum  sesquipedale. 
We  have  a  plant  of  the  latter  yet  in  flower.  It  is 
of  the  later  flowering  type,  but  we  have  never  pre- 
viously had  them  continue  so  late  as  the  second 
week  in  May.  We  use  for  the  above,  Sphagnum 
and  clean  crocks  only,  and  there  ought  not 
to  be  a  very  great  depth  of  Sphagnum,  as  the 
under  portion  decays  and  causes  the  roots  also  to 
decay,  leaving  a  portion  only  of  those  near  the 
surface  of  the  Sphagnum  and  the  few  outside  of  it 
altogether  in  good  condition.  Even  under  good 
management  the  lower  leaves  have  a  great  tendency 
to  decay,  and  the  bare  stems,  being  indications  of 
bad  culture,  should  be  hid  as  far  as  possible  by 
getting  them  deeper  into  the  flower-pots.  Fresh 
roo'.s  will  soon  push  out  both  above  the  Moss  and 
underneath  the  surface  of  it.  Two  inches  or  8 
inches  is  a  sallicient  depth  of  Moss  .and  drainage, 
the  greater  depth   f  jr  the  larger  plants.     I  ought 


to  remark  that  It  is  better  not  to  disturb  any 
plants  of  the  above  showing  their  flower-spikes,  as 
the  check  which  must  take  place  neoess.arily  dete- 
riorates large  or  even  small  spikes  of  flowers  u 
course  of  development,  and  unless  the  re- 
potting is  parforined  with  great  care,  many  of 
the  lower  leaves  will  be  lost.  It  is  very-detri- 
mental to  the  value  of  all  the  above  t)  lose  their 
lower  leaves,  but  especially  so  to  such  things  as 
Phalasnopas,  &:o. 

As  I  am  writing  these  remarks  joart  116  of  the 
"  Orchid  Album  "  has  been  brought  in,  and  the  first 
plate  (-461)  is  Cattleya  Mossiaj  R;iaeckiana.  It 
is  rather  curious  that  I  was  about  remarking  of 
this  variety  as  being  nit  so  vigorous  in  growth 
as  the  type,  and  liable  to  exhaust  itself  if  allowed 
to  carry  all  its  flowers  until  they  fade  naturally 
upon  the  plant.  It  is  the  object  of  Orchid  growers 
in  some  instances  to  manage  their  plants  so  that 
the  flowers  are  retained  as  long  as  possible,  and 
this  would  not  matter  much  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  C.  Mossipe  when  a  healthy  plant 
can  be  purchased  for  a  few  shillings  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  plants  of  much 
commercial  value  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
plant  must  be  weighed  against  the  longevity  of 
the  flowers.  A  gi-ower  should  be  able  to  tell  by 
the  look  of  a  plant  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  in- 
jured if  the  flowers  are  allowed  to  remain  too  long 
upon  it.  A  vigorous  p'ant  with  plenty  of  roots 
even  of  a  delicate  variety  may  not  suffer,  while 
one  not  so  vigorous  might  suffer  a  good  deal.  _  I 
have  known  some  who  would  destroy  Orchid 
flowers  in  the  early  bud  state  to  strengthen  their 
plants,  but  this  is  seldom  necessary  and  may  some- 
times be  injurious.  The  life-work  of  even  a  mode- 
rately healthy  plant  is  to  produce  flowers,  and  if 
not  allowed  to  do  this,  it  may  resent  the  interference 
by  making  its  growth  out  of  season.  I  have  ob- 
served that  by  allowing  strong  spikes  to  remain  on 
plants  of  certain  Oucidiums  until  the  flowers 
fade  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  become  much 
shrunk,  that  it  has  taken  so  long  for  the  plants  to 
recover,  that  they  have  been  six  weeks  and  two 
months  later  in  making  up  their  growth.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  get  growths  and  flowers  for  a  few  years, 
that  is,  until  the  natural  vigour  of  the  plant  stored 
up  in  the  native  pseudo-bulbs  is  exhausted,  when 
decline  sets  in,  and  the  art  of  the  gardener  is 
powerless  to  sustain  them.  As  witness  the  very 
beautiful  Epidendrum  bicornutum,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  large  genus,  and  not  only  so,  but 
the  flowers  are  also  long-lasting,  and  yet.  although 
the  plant  has  been  in  cultivation  some  sixty  years, 
I  do  not  know  any  cultivator  who  has  managed  to 
grow  it  to  any  purpose  after  the  first  five  or  six 
years.  It  is  a  West  Indian  plant  and  needs  warm 
house  treatment,  and  as  it  grows  on  bare  rocks  and 
trees  near  the  sea,  it  should  do  best  in  teak  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof  glass  with  Phalienopsids. 
The  diflioulty  is,  I  think,  to  ascertain  the  right 
treatment  during  the  resting  period.  Many  other 
Orchids  may  he  named  of  which  none  of  us  have 
yet  mastered  the  culture,  but  every  year  something 
new  is  added  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and.  speak- 
ing in  general  terms,  the  culture  of  Orchids  is  now 
much  better  understood  than  it  was  only  a  few 
years  ago.  The  temperatures  of  the  various  divi- 
sions was  given  last  week  and  need  not  be  re- 
ppated.  J.  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Stove-flowering  plants.  —  Those  that  from 
now  onwards  will  be  advancing  into  or  s-howing 
for  flower  will  be  on  the  whole  assisted  by  oc- 
casional doses  of  liquid  manure  water,  bearing  in 
mind  the  all-important  fact  that  it  is  those  plants 
which  most  frequently  receive  a  change  of  soil  in 
the  potting  that  may  safely  be  given  the  largest 
quantity.  AUamandas,  for  instance,  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  set  with  flower-buds  may  have  liberal 
doses,  but  not  before,  or  the  tendency  will  be  still 
towards  a  woody  growth,  which  in  plants  of  full 
size  is  not  at  all  desirable.  We  sometimes  hear  it 
said  that  such  and  such  a  plant  is  not  a  free- 
flowering  variety.  More  often  than  not  this  is 
altogether  a  mistake,  the  fault  lying  more  in  the 
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management  than  anythinT;  else.  AUiUinndas  or 
any  other  stove  plants  (climbers  more  particularly) 
that  are  planted  out  have  of  course  such  a  free- 
dom of  root  action  as  not  to  need  so  much  feeding 
as  in  ths  case  of  pot  plants ;  they  nevertheless 
will  be  largely  benefi'dJ,  using  rather  some  arti- 
ficial manure  that  wi  1  sustain  them  with  less 
tendency  to  sour  ths  soil.  Vin'jas,  shrubby  Clero- 
ilendrons,  and  other  fast-growing  plants  will  oneand 
nil  take  water  ftea'y  when  or.c3  their  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  mai  the  llowering  sta'on  begun. 
Neglect  of  this  causes  tha  plants  to  assume  a  pale, 
sickly  appsarance  lonj  before  their  time,  be'ng 
thc.'eby  productive  of  a  much  shortened  blojmin^ 
period,  which  might  be  ea^i'y  averted. 

Yo'.ing  plants  of  any  of  the  forego'ng  should 
not  be  allowed  to  flower  whilst  still  of  small  size 
unless  that  be  an  essential  object  for  particular 
purposes.  It  should  rather  be  the  aim  of  the 
cultivator  to  obtain  a  well-established  plant  first, 
the  flowering  period  tending  more  towarJs  ex- 
haustion than  anything  else.  1bi  Vinois,  for  in- 
stance, if  they  ba  allowed  ti  flower  too  early,  will 
not  cmlinue  to  make  additional  shoots,  the  plants 
thus  becoming  leggy,  aid  the  same  applies  to  the 
shrubby  Clero  iendrons,  both  being  precocious 
flowerers  if  left  to  themselves.  Dipladenias  re- 
quire to  be  very  carefully  dealt  with  as  to  water- 
ing, for  more  plants  of  this  genus  arc  killed  even- 
tually, after  lingering  out  a  miserable  existence, 
by  what  might  be  thought  by  some  to  be  only 
mo  ierate  supplies.  It  is  never  advisable  to  give 
the-e  pl.ants  manure  water  of  any  kind  that  will 
tend  to  make  the  soil  sour.  The  b.arest  modicum 
of  an  artificial  manure  will  suffice  in  any  case,  and 
this  only  at  lengthened  intervals.  I.'coras,  when 
in  free  growth,  will  take  water  freely  provided 
they  be  not  plunged ;  then  watering  becomes  in  a 
minner  deceiving.  Weak  farmyard  manure  will 
suit  them,  but  bone  meal  or  any  prep  irat  ion  in 
which  its  chemical  properties  predominate  will  be 
found  on  the  whole  safer  and  more  s  itisfactory  to 
use. 

Other  plants  of  rapid  succulent  growth,  as  Aohi- 
menes,  Gloriosa  superba,  Glo.xinias,  Cannns,  &c., 
will  all  be  safe  with  liberal  supplies  of  water. 
The  last  named  may  not  be  altogether  stove  plants, 
but,  nevertheless,  they  thrive  in  heat  and  moisture. 
Anthuriums  also  whilst  developing  flowering- 
spathes  freely  will  require  liberal  treatment.  Those 
who  grow  the  old-fashioned  .Kschynant  buses  should 
keep  them  moist  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead. 
In  any  case  the  stock  of  Euchari^,  when  healthy 
and  it  is  known  that  they  are  well  rooted,  should 
be  dealt  with  liberally.  Now  dry  at  the  roots  and 
now  over-watered  is  the  cause  of  more  harm  than 
many  are  aware  of.  I  do  not  by  this  mean  to  in- 
fer that  the  plants  always  require  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  to  watering,  for  when  a  plant, 
for  instance,  is  throwing  up  large  numbers  of 
spikes  extra  supplies  must  be  beneficial,  preventing 
thereby  exhaustion.  On  the  other  hand,  imme- 
diately the  plants  are  out  of  flower  a  less  quan- 
tity will  only  be  a  natural  course  to  take. 
Those  who  on  the  whole  pursue  an  equable  course 
as  to  watering  obtain,  no  doubt,  a  more  constant 
succession  of  spikes,  if  not  in  such  large  quantities 
at  stated  intervals.  As  soon  as  Pancratiums  give 
signs  of  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes  more 
water  should  be  given,  ami  this  will  have  to  be 
maintained  to  carry  them  through  the  succeeding 
leaf  growth.  Hymenocallises  are  in  a  measure  more 
continuous  in  flowering  and  growing,  coming  in- 
termediate between  the  Eucharis  and  Pancratium 
in  this  respect. 

Plants  that  have  thus  far  been  resting  or  have 
nDt  required  direct  inducement  to  make  any  growth, 
as  Poiasettias, Euphorbia  jacquiniieflora, Plumbagos 
and  other  winter  decorative  subjects,  must  now 
have  more  attention  bestowed  upon  them.  Poin- 
settias,  if  not  already  placed  in  heat  for  c  ittings, 
should  not  be  any  longer  kept  out  of  it,  nor  should 
the  Euphorbia.  The  best  cuttings  from  these  sub- 
jects will  be  those  taken  from  plants  fully  exposed 
to  the  light,  being  short-jointed  and  not  too  sappy 
and  soft;  these  always  strike  the  most  satisfac- 
torily. Aphelandras,  winter-flowering  Begonias 
and  other  plants  of  that  season  must  now,  one  and 


all,  have  reasonable  attention  bestowed  upon 
thcra  ;  otherwise,  when  their  season  comes  round 
once  more,  good  results  cannot,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  expected.  For  dwarf  plants  the  Bego- 
nias mfiy  still  be  .'truck,  whilst  the  main  stock  of 
lOranthemum  pulchellum  should  soon  be  propa- 
gated and  for  small  plants  later  on.  There  shoul  I, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  more  room  now  for  giv- 
ing these  winter-flowering  plants  a  good  chance 
with  the  happy  disappearance  from  under  glass  of 
all  of   the  tender  summer  bedding  plants    for  a 


time. 


James  Hudson. 


FRUIT  HOUSES, 

Ripe  and   ripening   Peaches.- 


Eipe  fruit  will 
soon  be  plentiful,  the  early  American  varieties 
ripening  well  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  home 
raised  sorts.  Syringing  should  be  discontinued  in 
the  case  of  trees  on  which  the  fruits  are  nearly 
ripe,  but  those  not  so  forward  ought  still  to  be 
freely  syringed  every  morning  and  again  when  the 
house  is  closed  somewhat  early  in  the  afternoon, 
the  floors  or  borders  being  also  frequently  damped 
down  as  before,  a  fairly  strong  heat  and  moist 
atmosphere  being  favourable  to  the  swelling  of  the 
later  fruit  to  the  full  size.  There  is  very  little  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  sus- 
pending fish-netting  imder  the  trees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  any  fruit  that  falls,  the  better 
plan  being  to  keep  the  fruit  closely  gathered. 
Those  that  fall  somewhat  prematurely,  or  siy  ow- 
ing to  over-cropping,  are  seldom  fit  to  use  as  des- 
sert fruit,  but  should  be  sent  to  the  kitchen  for 
making  into  pies.  It  will  soon  be  seen  which  are 
sufticiently  ripe  to  gather,  and  if  the  dcci  ion  is 
arrived  at  by  the  softness  of  the  fruit,  test  them  by 
gently  pressing  the  ba';e  only.  They  ounht  to  part 
moderately  f res-ly  from  the  trees,  and  should  there 
be  any  necessity  to  drag  them  off,  use  a  pad  of 
cotton-wool  to  prevent  the  hand  from  bruising  the 
easily  damaged  fruit.  Any  sent  to  the  market 
ought  not  to  be  fully  lipe  or  just  fit  for  use  when 
packed,  as  they  may  be  expected  to  keep  a  few 
days,  while  if  it  is  necessary  to  semi  fruit  to  a 
distance  for  private  use  before  it  i=  fully  rip^,  and 
this  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  thrn  pack  them 
and  heavily  surround  with  hot  cotton-wool. 

SUCCES3I0NAL     PEACHES    AND     NeCTAEINES.— 

Heavy  crops  are  very  general,  but  if  fine  fruit  is 
desired  and  in  some  cases  the  health  of  the  tree  is 
sufficiently  studied,  thinning  out  will  still  be  per- 
severed with.     As  already  int'ma'ed,   the    fruit 
from  over-cropped  trees  frequently  proves  disap- 
pointing, much  of  it  failing  to  ripen  properly,  and 
the  attempt  to  mature  such  heavy  crops  also  leads 
to  a  feeble  wood  growth  in  the  case  of  all  but  the 
more  vigorous  joung  trees.     Do  not  wait  till  the 
stoning  is  over,  that  is  to  say,  till  much  of  the  mis- 
chief is  done,  before  properly  liglrtening  the  crops. 
It  is   the  neglect  of  thinning  out  that  frequently 
leads  to  many  fruits  dropping  off  during  the  ston- 
ing period.     Instead  of  leaving  the  fruit  not  more 
than  3  inches  apart  all  over  the  trees,  it  ought 
rather  to  he  nearer  9  inches  apart  each  way,  an- 
other 3  inches  being  none  too  much  if  extra  fine 
samples  are  desired.     Trees  that  are  growing  very 
strongly  may  well  be  the  most   heavily  cropped 
with  a  view  to  checking  grossness  and  consequent 
unproductiveness,  wl  ile  those  carrying  good  crops 
and  only  forming  moderately  strong  shoots  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  liquid 
manure  also  being    given    freely.     Not    till    the 
shoots  are  of  good  length  and  the  wood  fairly  firm 
ouoht  it  to  be  closely  laid   in,  and  not   more  than 
will  be  wanted  for  thinly  furnishing  the  trees  with 
bearing  wood  next  season  should  be  re-erved.     In 
order  to  have  the  fruit  richly  coloured  early  expose 
it  to  all  the  light  and  sunshine  possible.     If  this  is 
delayed   till    colouring    has    already  commenced, 
there  is  the  risk  of  scalding  to  be  faced.     When 
thinning  out  the  fruit,  that  best  placed  for  colour- 
ing should  be   principally  saved,  and    the  leaves 
being  tucked   back  from  some,  others  being  well 
laid  up  to  the  sunshine,  the  colouring  may  be  per- 
fect and  the  fruit  improved  in  value  accordingly. 
Nectarines  being  smooth-skinned  are  liable  to  be 


scarred  either  by  a  too  fierce  sunshine,  or,  what  is 
more  often  the  case,  by  the  syringing  water  hang- 
ing too  long  to  the  fruit.  Especially  is  this  the 
rase  with  Lord  Napier  in  unhealed  houses. 
Directly  the  first  signs  of  this  scarring  (cracking 
following)  are  obs.rvei^  cease  to  syringe  overhead. 
If  there  is  any  red  slider  on  the  trees,  ceasing  to 
syringe  will  lead  to  the  increase  of  this  unless 
something  is  done  to  prevent  it.  Squeeze  a  hand- 
ful of  flour  of  sulphur  through  a  muslin  or  scrim 
canvas  ba^J-  into  three  gallons  of  water,  and  freely 
syringe  tl'ia  trees  with  this.  The  fruit  can  be 
wiped  clean  when  gathered.  . 

Ft  G,^.- Abundance  of  strong  sunshine  suits  these 
we!l.  The  trees  not  suffering  from  want  of  water 
or  extreme  poverty  at  the  roots,  the  first  crops 
will  have  swelled  satisfactorily,  strong  yet  very 
firm  young  growth  having  been  made,  and  in  the 
case  of  forced  trees  this  will  have  already  become 
clothed  with  a  fruit  at  nearly  every  joint.  Even 
the  trees  in  unhealed  houses  will  in  many  in- 
stances be  sufticiently  forward  to  ripen  two  crops 
instead  of  only  one,  as  in  most  seasons.  In  each 
and  every  case  the  young  shoots  ought  to  be  freely 
thinned  out,  so  as  to  enable  those  reserved  to  obtain 
the  full  benefit  of  all  the  sunshine,  light  and  air 
going,  soft  immature  wood  being  of  little  service. 
Also'stop  all  the  young  shoots  at  the  fifth  or  sixth 
leaf,  this  hastening  the  growth  of  the  young  fruit, 
fresh  leaders  forming  in  due  course  for  fruiting 
next  season.  Trees,  especially  those  with  their 
roots  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  space, 
should  have  plenty  of  water,  liquid  manure,  aiid  a 
mulching  of  short  manure.  At  present  the  ligs 
may  be  quite  sound,  but  should  dull,  showery 
weather  set  in,  some  of  them  may  develop  a  dis- 
ease at  the  points,  decay  rapidly  spreading  all 
over  the  fruit.  Where  this  is  liable  to  take  place, 
a  drier  atmosphere  and  mora  air  must  be  admitted 
during  the  ripening  period,  a  little  heat  being 
kept  constantly  in  the  hot  w.ater  pipes.  I'lgs 
should  be  fully  ripe  when  gathered,  as  they  cannot 
be  ripened  properly  off  the  trees. 

Melons  in  frames  —After  pits  and  frames  are 
cleared  of  Potatoes  or  are  liberated  otherwise,  they 
are  frequently  turned  to  good  account  in  Melon 
and  Cucumber  culture.  As  a  rule,  there  is  suth- 
cien'.  heat  left  in  the  old  hotbeds  to  give  the  plants 
a  good  start,  and  all  that  is  nece^sa^y  is  to  clear 
the  beds  of  rubbish  and  level  over  and  to  further 
p'ace  a  good  mound  of  fresh  strong  loam  for 
Melons  in  the  centre  of  each  light.  Give  the  sur- 
roundings enough  water  to  well  moisten  the  soil 
and  then  keep  the  lights  close  tor  two  or  three 
days,  all  then  becoming  well  warmed  through  by 
the  boxedup  sunshine.  If  plants  are  scarce,  stop 
these  and  plant  one  in  the  centre  of  each  light 
when  they  are  breaking  afresh.  From  these  lead- 
in'^  growths  can  be  trained  thinly  in  different 
directions,  stopping  these  when  near  the  cutside 
of  the  frames  or  pits,  and  the  fruit  will  then  be 
freely  produced  by  the  laterals.  There  being 
enough  plants,  place  three  in  each  central  mound 
and  do  not  stop  these  till  I  hey  have  spread  to  near 
the  outsides.  Always  plant  Melons  rather  firmly 
and  keep  the  collars  somewhat  raised.  Shade  very 
lightly  till  the  plants  are  rooting  afresh,  then  dis- 
continue shading.  Ventilate  rather  sparingly, 
closing  early  and  well  moistenicg  the  soil  on  clear 
days.     Mat  over  on  cold  nights. 


Practical. 


Notes   from  a  Worcestershire   garden.— 

The  rockery  built  here  in  the  autumn  of  1890  is 
and  has  been  singularly  beautiful  this  spring,  and 
its  beauty  is  one  more  proof  that  the  success  of  a 
rockery  depends  not  on  its  size,  but  on  the  skill 
and  science  exercised  in  its  construction.  Though 
not  more  than  8  yards  across  in  its  widest  part 
and  of  less  depth  than  breadth,  over  fifty  cartloads 
of  loam  and  peat  were  used  in  its  construction,  and 
the  depth  of  root-run  varies  from  8  feet  to  2 
feet  For  six  weeks,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  February  to  the  mii'dle  of  March,  the  principal 
features  were  gr.and  groups  of  Anemone  blanda, 
Chionodoxa  Lucili:ii,  Leucojum  vernum,  and  Ins 
reticulata;  these  were  closely  followed  by  Ane- 
mone veriialis,  Pulsatilla,  Robinsoniana,  .and  apen- 
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nina.  Androsace  carnea  and  sarmentosa,  Solda- 
nella  alpiiia  all  bloomed  well  this  year,  the  latter's 
etliorescence  being  probably  due  to  a  covering  of 
glass  wliich  protected  it  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary. Primula  nivalis  was  perfect,  as  was  P. 
rosea.  Trillium  giandiflorum  has  had  about  150 
perfect  blooms,  and  is  an  immense  plant ;  this  and 
Aquilegia  alpina  have  been  the  prominent  features 
of  the  rockery  during  the  past  fortnight.  Litho 
spermum  graminifolium  ha^  grown  well,  and  has 
four  stout  corymbs  of  buds  which  will  soon  ex- 
pand. In  fact,  we  have  had  only  one  failure,  viz , 
Gentiana  verna.  which,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
seedlings  sown  in  the  autumn  of  L'^'.IO  from  fresh 
sown  seed  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  Matterhorn, 
promises  success  in  the  future.  All  attempts  to 
bloom  regularly  purchased  plants  have  hitherto 
failed.  Of course.duringsuch adry seasonas thepre- 
sent  copious  waterings  have  been  necessary,  but  time 
and  pains  expended  thus  have  been  boun'eou^ly 
rewarded,  and  certainly  the  contrast  between  our 
little  rockery  and  the  more  expensive  and  elaborate 
structure  at  Kew  was  in  April  remarkable  and  in- 
structive. I  have  over  thirty  buds  on  a  plant  of 
Dianthus  glacialis,  and  even  Anemone  siiljjhurea, 
which  has  for  years  expended  its  energies  in  grow- 
ing instead  of  blooming,  has  this  year  given  me 
several  of  its  lovely  blossom^:.  Aquilegia  alpina 
well  grown  is  a  gloriojs  flower;  I  have  now 
scores  of  blossoms.  Kamondia  pyrenaica  and  its 
variety  alba  all  promise  well,  and  «ill  be  soon  in 
full  llovver.— H.  M.,  Brniiisijroiw. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  THE  WOODLANDS, 

STREATHAM. 

On  a  recent  visit  I  observed  here  as  elsewhere 
the  effects  of  the  bri^^ht  and  hot  weather  we 
have  experienced  this  spring  in  tlie  early  Hower- 
iiig  of  many  of  the  ppeci;s  and  var.'.ties  of 
Orchids.  The  only  plant  that  appeared  to 
flower  at  its  proper  time  was  ( )Joutoglossum 
citrosraum,  which  was  displaying  many  spikes, 
but  the  blooms  not  yet  open.  Cattleyas  were 
magnifioent,  and  in  great  variety.  The  fir.st  to 
attract  attention  by  its  numbers  and  by  tlie 
delicious  fragrance  emitted  by  the  niimeroirs 
flowers  was  C.  Schroederai.  Some  extra  good 
forms  are  now  to  be  seen.  Here  also  was  to  be 
seen  a  quantity  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  C. 
Mossiie  in  great  variety,  and  numbers  of  grand 
forms  of  C.  Mendeli,  which  here  are  flowering 
grandly.  There  were  also  numbers  of  the  ever- 
pleasing  C.  Slvinneri  and  the  variety  alba,  and 
also  a  form  called  virginalLs,  which  is  pure 
white,  saving  a  very  faint  tinge  of  p.-ile  green 
on  the  disc  of  the  lip.  C.  granulosa,  a  plant 
of  not  much  value  in  an  ordinary  way,  was 
here  represented  by  several  examples  of  a 
very  fine  and  beautiful  form.  C.  intermedia  is 
a  good  old  form  and  very  elegant.  The  pure 
white  flowered  form,  too,  is  very  beautiful,  but 
it  dots  not  come  up  to  the  variety  exiled  Par- 
thenia  of  lleichonbach  ;  its  blooms  are  larger 
and  of  more  substance,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  broader.  0.  Liwrenceana  also  was  giving  a 
profusion  of  bloom,  its  lovely  flowers  standing 
out  with  great  distinctness  from  all  the  others. 
Another  form  of  C.  labiata,  0.  Warneri,  was  also 
flowering  freely,  its  dark  sepals  and  petals  and 
the  large  deeply  coloui'ed  lip  rendering  it  very 
conspicuous.  Here  also  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  fine  hybrid  C.  luculenta.  I  do  not  know 
both  its  parents,  but  I  was  told  C.  superba  was 
one  of  them.  The  plant  appears  to  bo  a  good 
grower,  and  it  throws  up  its  flowers  boldly  ami 
in  goodly  uunrbers  together  ;  the  sepals  arrd 
petals  are  nearly  equal,  spreading,  thick  and 
waxy  in  texture,  white,  suli'ustd  with  a  tinge  of 
rose,  and  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  rich  crimson. 


These  with  a  fine  lot  of  0.  citrina  with  its  large 
yellow  flowers  hanging  overhead  comprise  the 
most  of  this  genus.     Amongst    the    Lielias  in 
bloom  I   noted  a   number  of  the  beautiful  L. 
purpurata,  both  the  dark  and  light  fornrs.     The 
grandest  flower  in  the  collection  was  purpurata 
Williamsi.     It   is    a    strong    grower,    and    the 
flowers    are    very  large  and  well    shaped,   the 
sepals    and    petals    white,    veined    with    rosy- 
purple  and  suffused  with    rose  ;  the  lip  large, 
the    whole    of    the   front   lobe   deep   crimsori- 
magenta,  saving  the  extreme  point,  where  it  is 
paler,  but  veined  with  the  same  colour  ;  throat 
yellow,  streaked  with  deep  crimson.     Besides 
these  were  to   be  seen  many  fine  forms  of  the 
light-coloured    L.   elegans.     The  dark-flowered 
varieties   were   pushing  up  their  growths  and 
bid  fair  to  be  gay  again  in  the  autumn.     Here, 
too,    was  to   be   seen   in    flower   Mr.    Norman 
Cookson's  grand  hybrid  called   L;elio-Cattleya 
Phiube,  a  cro.ss  between  Cattleya  Mossno  and 
L;elia  cinnabarina.     The  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  bright  Indian  yellow  and  the  lip  of  a  deep 
and  rich  crimson.     This  is  a  colour  we  stand 
much  in  need    of,  and  I  hope  to    see  it  again 
when    in    better   condition.     In   an    adjoining 
house    were    several    examples    of   the    grand 
Maxillaria   Sanderi.     I  have  heard  many  com- 
plaints  about   this   being   a  shy  bloomer,  but 
here  are  several  plants  full  of  their  1  irge  and 
handsome  blooms.     One  variety  was  ipiite  dis- 
tinct,   having   the    front  lobe  of   the  lip  pure 
yellow.      Here  also  is  a  very  small-bulbed  Cyr- 
topodium,  which  has   a  t.ill  spike  of   bloom  in 
the  way  of  St.    Legerianum,  the  flowers  bi'ing 
very  bright.     Oncidium  sessile,  of  which  several 
plants   were   Ijlooniing   freely  ;  Odontoglossum 
hastilabium,    Calanthe  veratrifolia,   and  a  fine 
variety   of   Oncidium   phymatochilum,   with    a 
very  large  spike  of  bloom,  all  helped  to  make  a 
grand    show.     In    the    next    house,  which    is 
warmer,  there  was  a  fine  lot  of  Cypripediums. 
Amongst   the   choicest  kinds  was    a    ))laiit    m 
flower°of  the  rare   C.    Hyeanum,  which   is    of 
the  purest  white,  veined  with   light    green— a 
gem   of  the    fiist   water.     C.   Mastersuuium  is 
another   plant   rarely   met   with.     It   is    not  a 
.showy    kind,    but   remarkably    distinct.     Fine 
forms  ( f  0.    grande,    C.    Sedeni    candidulum, 
C.  eurylcchus,  C.  regale  and  many  others  were 
in  evidence.     In  the  same  house  were  a  large 
plant    of    Epidendrum   O'Brieni,    a    Veitchiau 
hybrid    of    great    merit,    with    head    of    deep 
cherry-rid  liower.s  fine   plants   of     Angnocum 
Sanderianum,   with  very    long  spikes  of    pure 
white  flowers,  and  a  plant  of  Vanda  Parishi. 
Of    Anguloa    Ruckeri   several   plants    were  in 
bloom,  bearing  seven   flowers   on   each    plant, 
the  ground  colour   being  very  dark,   whilst  of 
A.  Clowesi  several  were  promising  befoie  long 
to  enliven  the  scene  with   their   large    yellow 
flowers.     In   the   cool  houses  there  is  quite  a 
grand  display  of  bloom,  and  never  before  have 
i  seen  so  much  flower   at   one  time.     In  this 
department   there  is   a   lot   of   Odontoglossum 
crispum    in     various     varieties,    some     highly 
spotted  and  others  pure  white  ;  also  some  ex- 
cellent   forms     of     O.     Pescatorei     and    some 
superb    forms    of    O.     Ruckerianum     and    O. 
Andersonianum,  many  of  them  deserving  of  a 
name  to  distinguish  them.     Here  also  are  good 
forms  of    O.    polyxmthum,    O.    gloriosum,  O. 
luteo-purpureum,  O.  cirrhosum,  O.  triumphans, 
O.  Reichenheimi  and  O.  Insleayi,  the  last  being 
quite   out  of    season.     Oncidium  lamelligerum 
was    good,    and   there   was    already   a    goodly 
number  of  line  flowers  upon  the  Miltouia  vexil- 
Ij,!-;^.  Wm.  Hugh  CJowek. 


Odontoglossum  citrosmum.— Thi.s  is  truly  a 
magnificent  plant  when  well  grown.     To  see  it  in 


its  full  beauty  the  spikes  must  be  allowed  to  hang 
down.  I  shall  not  forget  the  noble  effect  this 
Orchid  produced  when  Mr.  Sander  exhibited  it  at 
the  opening  of  the  Colonial  Exhibilion  some  few 
ye=.rs  slice.  Basket  cultivation  is  undoubtedly 
I  he  best  for  this  Orchid  to  show  off  its  full  beauty, 
but  it  will  not  succeed  with  me  in  this  way.  After 
having  been  transferred  to  pots  and  grown  on  the 
stage  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and  on  the  shaded 
side,  the  plants  commenced  to  improve  at  once. 
— A.  YoiT.Ni:. 

Hardy  Orchids  at  Tottenham.— When  at 
the  Hale  Farm  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  a  few 
days  ago,  we  noticed  in  a  cool,  mo'st  position  an 
interesting  collection  of  hardy  Lady's  Slippers,  each 
species  represented  by  irany  plants,  all  in  fullest 
health  and  beauty.  C.  arietinum  is  a  rare  species, 
and  it  is  seldom  one  sees  a  qmntity  of  it  as  at 
Tottenham.  It  was  introduced  from  Canada  as  far 
back  as  l.SO.S,  but  the  hardy  Cypripediums  are  not 
everybody's  (.Lants  This  is  quite  a  gem,  the  leafy 
stems  bearing  a  single  flower,  which  is  small,  but 
delightfully  coloured,  the  petals  and  sepals  of  a 
rich  brown  colour,  and  the  lip  white  at  the  upper 
part,  the  bise  crimson.  In  a  deep  peaty  soil  this 
species  and  the  following  are  quite  at  home.  C. 
spectabile  was  not  in  bloom,  but  promises  a  fine 
display.  This  is  a  noble  species  when  well  grown, 
an^lnospotis  more  suitable  for  it  than  a  shady 
recess  in  the  rockery,  where  the  sod  is  peaty  and  it 
gets  shelter  from  cold  winds  and  frosts.  It  may  be 
a.'sociated  with  the  Trilliums  and  similar  things. 
C.  acaule,  Ihe  stemless  Lidj's  Slipper,  an  old 
introduc'ion  from  North  America,  was  in  fine 
bloom.  It  was  introduced  in  1781!,  but  is  not 
common;  tha  flowers  ;ire  largo,  purple  ia  colour, 
the  bold  Jip  of  a  paler  shiide,  sometimes,  but  rarely 
white.  It  grows  in  its  North  American  home  m 
shady  spo's  and  boggy  soil.  C.p.irviaorum  is  in 
splendid  bloom.  It  is  a  close  ally  of  C.  pubescens, 
and  a  bright  beautiful  flower,  freely  produced,  with 
the  sepals  and  longer  twisted  petals  rich  brown,  the 
lip  deep  yellow,  in  rich  contrast.  A  good  clump  of 
it  makes  an  attractive  display,  and  very  charming 
also  was  C.  Calceulus,  the  British  Lady's  Slipper.  It 
is  a  ch  irming  species,  the  sepals  and  twisted  petals 
deep  brown  in  colour,  and  the  lip  yellow.  The 
ovate  leave!  are  of  lurge  sizi  when  the  plant  is  in 
suitable  soil  and  situation.  C.  parviflorum  and  C. 
Calceolus  have  been  established  for  years  on  the 
small  rockery  and  left  quite  undisturbed,  growing 
into  fine  vigorous  clumps.  A  point  often  overlooked 
is  the  sweet  iri-grance  of  tha  flowers.  Those  of  C. 
Calceolus  smell  like  Cowslips. 

Cattleya  Mossise  Reineckiana.— This  very 
choice  v.iriety  of  C.  Mossiie  has  a  flower  between 
7  inches  and  8  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  the  purest  white ;  the  lar^e  and  beautifully 
frilled  lip  is  al-o  white,  stained  in  front  with  lilac- 
mauve  and  in  the  throat  with  bright  yellow.  The 
plant  figured  in  the  "Orchil  Album,"  t.  4i',l,  was 
grown  by  Mr.  Cummings  in  the  rich  collection 
brought  together  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  at  The  Grange, 
Carshalton. 

Disa  tripetuloides.— We  are  getting  quite  a 
lot  of  these  small-flowered  Disas  into  cultivation 
now  Mist  of  them  do  well  in  a  cool  frame,  so 
that  tht-y  may  be  gro^n  by  anyone  having  that 
accommodation.  This  Disa,  figured  in  the  "  Orchid 
Album  "t  4t;2,  grows  about  1  foot  or  IS  inches 
hi<'b  and  bears  ab.,ut  fifteen  or  thirty  flowers,  each 
measurin-'  about  1  inch  aoro.'s.  Thay  are  soft 
creamy  white,  flushed  with  flesh  colour,  dot'ed 
with  crimson.  This  also  is  from  Mr.  Smee's  garden. 
Calanthe  Oweniana.— A  cross  between  C.ves- 
tita  and  C.  Veitchi.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Williams 
and  named  after  Mr.  Owen,  of  R^therham.  It  re- 
sembles C.  Veitchi  ii  its  habit  of  growth;  the 
flowers,  however,  are  larger  and  of  a  deeper  and 
richer  colour,  and  they  have  an  additional  distinc- 
tive feature— the  whole  centre  of  the  lip  is  clear 
white  It  requires  the  sama  treatment  as  is  usually 
given   to  this    family   of   planls.— O/rA/.^    Alhiim, 

i.  ml. 

Maxillaria  Sanderiana  — This  plant  flowered 
fir-t  in  this  country  with  Baion  Sahi'i-'ler  in  1885, 
but  the  plant  figured  in  the  "  Orchid  Album,"  t.  4(..3. 
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flowered  with  Mr.  Williamf,  of  the  A^otoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway.  It  is  a  grand 
flower,  being  large,  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  the 
Eepals  acd  petals  white,  stained  at  the  base  with 
dark  chocolate  and  spotted  with  the  same  colour 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  colours  ;  lip  with  a 
spreading  front  lobe,  creamy  white.  It  thiives 
best  in  the  temperature  of  the  Cattleya  house. 

Cypripedium  Stonei.— "J.  H,"  sends  me  a 
fine  flower  of  this  species,  asking  if  it  is  not  very 
much  like  the  variety  platytajnium,  to  which  I  must 
say  at  once  that  it  in  no  v/.iy  resembles  it.  The 
petals  are  a  tiifie  broat'er,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
typical  plant,  bat  if  the  sender  could  see  his  flower 
as  I  have  it  now  side  by  side  with  that  of  platy- 
fjenium,  he  would  no  longer  doubt.  The  petals  of 
C.  platytrenium  are  just  upon  an  inch  broad  and 
heavily  spotted  with  crimson  ;  whilst  it  wovdd  take 
four  of  the  petals  of  the  flower  sent  put  side  by 
side  to  make  up  the  width  alone;  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower  are  not  very  diffeient  from  the  typi- 
cal species. — W.  H.  G. 


Flower    Garden. 


beauty  would  be  enhanced  by  being  seen 
through  a  smooth  transparent  sheet  of  water 
clear  as  crystal.  Such  objects  for  instance  are 
most  dark  recesses  which  would  naturally 
emphasise  the  effect  of  the  light  reflecting 
surface  of  a  smooth  sheet  of  water,  especially 
if  this  sheet  is  so  thin  that  it  resembles  almost 
a  pane  of  crystal  glass  through  which  the  dark 
recess  and  also  the  mossy  sides  or  fronds  of 
graceful  Ferns  would  be  clearly  visible.  Not 
only  small  recesses,  but  also  large  caves,  if 
sufficiently  dark,  will  gain  in  efl'ect  by  being- 
seen  through  a  fall  of  this  kind,  and  the  silvery 
reflection  of  the  de.soending  sheet  will  appear 
increased  in  brightness  through  being  contrasted 
against  a  dark  background.  But  if  in.stead  of 
being  thin  and  transparent,  the  smooth  sheet 
of  water  should  be  too  thick  to  ensure  trans- 
parency this  effect  would  be  altogether  lost,  and 
the  fall  would  be  anything  but  picturesque. 
Thinness  and  transparency  must  therefore  be 
our  first  care  when  constructing  a  smooth  water- 
fall, and  I  will  here  describe  my  plan  of  ensur- 
ing this. 

Whether  the  fall  is  to  be  produced  from  a 
streamlet  or  d'rect  from  a  water  pipe  it  will  in 
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Water  in  the  Rock  Garden. 
(3)  Waterfalls. 

If  our  rock  garden  can  be  furnished  with  run- 
ning water  there  will  in  most  cases  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  iJroviding  an  additional  attraction  in 
the  shape  of  a  wattrfall.  This  can  be  made  a 
very  pleasing  feature  even  if  the  water  supply  t^^- 
is  scanty,  but  if  a  more  plentiful  supply  can  '  ' 
be  had,  at  least  occasionally,  it  will  certainly 
Impart  a  bolder  character  to  the  work.  Height 
is  very  desirable  in  a  waterfall,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  mistake  (often  made)  to  introduce  the 
water  as  flowing  from  high  rocks  without 
showing  .still  higher  rocks  or  groups  of  plants 
in  the  background  from  which  the  water  ap- 
pears to  spring.  The  sides  of  a  waterfall,  too, 
should  consist  of  bold  masses  of  rock.  With- 
out these  precautions  the  fall  would  look  un- 
natural, and  the  desire  to  attain  as  much  height 
as  possible  would  be  too  plainly  evident.  If  a 
waterfall  can  be  made  to  appear  like  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  spring  and  streamlet,  such  as 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  so  much  the 
better.  It  will  then  appear  most  natural  of  all. 
I  will  now  .say  a  few  words  about  the  difi'erent 
kinds  of  waterfalls.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
waterfalls  can  never  be  made  after  a  certain 
model  or  pattern,  but  must,  of  course,  vary 
considerably  in  shape  or  size  according  to  the 
depth  to  which  they  fall  or  the  volume  of 
water  at  commai.d.  The  three  principal  forms 
are — 

(1)  The  sraoo'h  unbroken  fall. 

(2)  The  dripping:  wa'ei fall. 

(3)  The  bold  broken  fall. 

(I)  The  Smooth  Unbroken  Fall. 

Generally  speaking,  this  is  the  worst  form  of 
falling  water,  especially  if  the  water  supply  is 
a  copious  one.  Not  only  is  there  something 
particularly  stift'  and  monotonous  about  a 
smooth  .sheet  of  water  as  seen  in  an  ordinary 
cascade,  but  the  dull  thud  of  a  large  body  of 
water  falling  perhaps  to  a  con.siderable  depth 
has  a  dis(iuieting  rather  than  a  pleasing  sound, 
and  can  in  no  way  compare  with  the  pleasant 
murmur  of  a  .spring  or  the  merry  ripple  of  a 
streamlet  dashing  over  rocks  and  boulders.  As 
a  rule,  therefore,  smooth  waterfalls  should  be 
avoided  altogether.  There  is  an  exception, 
however,  to  this  rule,  and  that  is  when  the 
water  descends  in  front  of  an  object  which  it 
might  not  only  be  desirable  to  see,  but  whose 
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the  first  place  be  necessary  to  spread  the  water 
evenly  before  allowing  it  to  form  the  fall.  For 
this  purpose  it  should  be  collected  in  a  water- 
tight receptacle,  having  a  perfectly  level  open- 
ing of  the  width  of  the  desired  .sheet  of  water. 
As  this  receptacle  must  be  entirely  hidden  from 
view,  it  matters  little  whether  it  consists  of  a 
galvanised  tank  or  a  concreted  basin,  but  as  a 
matter  of  choice  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  it  admits 
of  greater  irregularity  of  form  and  is  more  easily 
concealed.  Of  the  greatest  importance  is  the 
surface  over  which  the  water  is  to  fall  when 
emerging  from  the  little  re.servoir  referred  to. 
If  this  surface  should  be  rough  or  in  the  least 
uneven  the  fall  could  not  form  a  smooth  .sheet, 
but  would  be  divided.  The  smoother  this  sur- 
face is  the  wider  can  I  he  water  be  spread,  and 
the  greater  will  be  the  thinness  and  conse- 
quently the  transparency.  Bly  plan  is  to  have 
a  piece  of  glass  embedded  in  the  cement,  which, 
if  properly  placed,  will  spread  the  water  to  an 
extraordinary  extent,  and  this  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage if  one  has  to  make  the  most  of  a  small 
supply,  liy  conducting  the  water  over  a  sheet 
of  glass,  I  have  frequently  produced  sheets  of 


falling  water  G  feet  to  8  feet  deep  and  fully  4 
feet  in  width  from  a  pipe  only  1 J  inches  to  2 
inches  in  diameter.  The  water-sheet,  it  is  true, 
was  only  the  thickness  perhaps  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  Init  this  was  an  advantage  rather  than 
otherwise,  as  the  interior  of  a  picturesque  cave 
could  be  seen  through  it  to  perfection.  The 
piece  of  glass  used  in  this  case  was  4  feet  long 
and  about  0  inches  wide.  This  should,  of 
course,  be  fixed  perfectly  level  in  a  transverse 
direction,  but  should  be  slightly  sloping  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  water  flows.  This  ar- 
rangement will  cause  the  fall  to  describe  a 
gentle  curve,  but  if  the  glass  were  fixed  level 
in  a  longitudinal  as  well  as  in  a  transverse  di- 
rection, the  water  would  fall  down  straight  and 
appear  less  natural. 

That  all  such  artificial  work  must  be  unavoid- 
ably stifl'  and  ugly  in  appearance  is  only  too 
true,  but  it  should,  of  course,  be  entirely  con- 
cealed by  stones  or  plants.  If  the  position  is 
such  that  stones  could  not  well  be  employed  to 
hide  the  commencement  of  the  fall,  the  glass 
and  other  arrangements  might  be  efl'ectually 
concealed  by  stretching  wires  across  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  glass  and  fastening  to 
them  Ivy  or  some  other  evergreen  creeper, 
whose  pendent  shoots  would  not  only  com- 
pletely juask  the  artificial  work,  but  give  an 
additional  graceful  effect  by  hanging  down  in 
front  of  the  cave  or  other  dark  recess.  Such 
creepers,  however,  must  be  kept  duly  under 
c(aitrol,  and  should  never  be  allowed  access  to 
the  select  part  of  the  rock  garden  prepared  for 
choice  alpines. 

(2)  The  DRipriNO  Waterfall. 

This  in  many  cases  will  be  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  smooth  unbroken  fall,  and  the 
latter  kind  might  easily  be  transformed  into  a 
dripping  fall  by  reducing  the  water  supply. 
By  this  means  we  may  have  a  dripping  water- 
fall and  a  smooth  fall  combined,  changing  to 
either  by  merely  regulating  the  valve  or  tap. 
There  are  cases,  however,  when  a  dripjjing  fall 
only  may  be  desirable,  and  these  I  will  now 
consider.  I  suggested  that  a  smooth  trans- 
parent fall  should  descend  only  in  front  of  a 
somewhat  darkened  recess  or  cave,  anel  in  the 
case  of  a  dripping  fall  this  ia  still  more  impor- 
tant. Every  drop  of  falling  water  should  be 
clearly  visible,  and  this  will  be  impossible 
unless  the  background  is  darkened.  The  glass 
arrangement  just  mentioned  will  not  be  re- 
cpired  when  the  fall  is  to  be  a  dripping  one 
only,  lurless  the  water  supply  should  be  excep- 
tionally small.  In  most  cases  the  dripping  can  be 
produced  by  letting  the  water  collect  in  a  small 
basin  and  allow  the  overflow  of  this  to  drop 
naturally  over  an  irregular  and  picturesque 
arrangement  of  rocks.  When  the  work  is  of 
very  limited  extent  and  when  it  is  desirable  to 
introduce  a  dripping  fall  direct  from  a  water- 
pipe  without  any  streamlet  or  other  visible  in- 
flux, an  ordinary  lead  pipe  which  has  been  per- 
forated and  the  end  of  which  has  been  closed 
might  answer  the  purpose.  But  in  this  case  the 
water  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  .straight 
from  the  pipe,  as  this  would  appear  too  regular 
and  unnatural,  but  the  fall  should  be  interrupted 
and  broken  by  stones  to  cause  greater  irregu- 
larity. This  might  be  eft'ected  by  the  stones 
used  for  hiding  the  lead  pipe  if  the  perforations 
in  the  latter  are  made  not  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion, but  sideways  or  upwards,  so  that  little 
jets  of  water  would  first  be  thrown  against 
the  stones  and  then  be  allowed  to  drop  natur- 
ally. 

A  very  pretty  effect  may  be  produced  from  a 
dripping  fall  in  front  of  a  cave  for  Killarney  or 
other  Filmy  Ferns  by  letting  the  water  drop  into 
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Bhallow  pools  with  gravelly  botcoai,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  rebounding  drops  would  send 
a  very  fine  spray  over  the  de'icite  fronds  of 
Ferns  or  Moss.  If  allowed  to  fall  iia  stones  in- 
stead of  water  the  splash  would  in  most  cases 
be  too  great  for  the  s:ifet\'  of  the  plants.  It  is 
also  of  importance  to  take  care  that  water  used 
in  this  manner  to  moisten  the  fronds  of  Filmy 
Ferns  should  never  be  allowed  to  drop  direct 
from  a  water-pipe,  as  it  would  be  too  cold,  but 
it  should  first  be  conducted  over  a  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  air  and  sunshine  and 
collected  in  an  open  pool  among  the  rocks 
before  being  allowed  to  drop  into  the  cave. 

(3)  The  Bold  Broken  Waterfall. 

This,  without  doubt,  is  the  boldest,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  eftective  form  of  water  in 
the  rock  garden  ;  but  to  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  it  would  require  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  water  than  the  forms  previously  men- 
tioned. If  the  supply  should  be  a  scanty  one, 
the  water  would  scarcely  be  visible  from  a  little 
distance.  We  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
broken  falls,  viz  ,  those  dashing  over  bold  and 


falls  should  also  show  a  number  of  irregular 
recesses  caused  by  overhanging  stones  here  and 
there.  These  recesses  would,  of  co\irse,  be 
almost  dark,  ani  would  show  the  falling  water 
to  greater  advantage. 

For  the  practical    construction   of    a  broken 
fall  it  is  n.cessary  to  have  a  firm  water-tight 
foundation,  and  cement  concrete  is  indispens- 
able.    The  rough  outline  of  the  steps  referred 
to  is  best  formed  in  the  soil  when  making  tlie 
nece.s3ary  excavation,   and   then   secured    with 
cement  work.     As  the  latter  is  only  to  1)3  cun- 
]  sidered  a  foundation  for  the  more  artistic  work, 
j  it  may  bs  perfectly  regular  if  that  should  make 
I  it  more  substantial,  which  must  be  the  principal 
consideration.     The    .shape    matters    little,    as 
every  inch  would  be  hidden  by   rocks,   which 
should  be  placed  in  a   manner  so  natural,  that 
the  presence  of  the  stifi'  and   ugly  cement  work 
beneath  would  never  be  suspected. 

Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyek. 

(r«  be  continued.') 

E  ^li-.h  names  far  Irises — I  thi  k  the  most 
appropiiate   English  name  for  the   Irises   of  the 


Alyssum  montaniim. 


rugged  rocks  during  the  eutire  height  of  the 
fall,  and  those  only  partly  broken  or  consisting 
of  a  broken  and  unbroken  f.ill  combined.  When 
the  height  is  not  considerable,  the  entirely 
broken  fall  will  be  found  the  most  eflective. 
This  should  appear  like  a  number  of  miniature 
falls  of  the  greatest  possible  variety  combined 
into  one  grand  picture.  If  the  rocks  are  granite 
or  other  unstratified  kinds,  we  might  take  the  [ 
natural  falls  of  our  moors  and  highlands  for 
our  models,  arranging  the  stones  so  as  to  form 
a  most  irregular  series  of  stops  interspersed 
with  loose  rocks  and  roundish  boulders  of  all 
sizes  in  the  wildest  profusion.  But  if  the  stone 
at  disposal  is  of  the  stratified  kind,  it  would  be 
better  to  imitate  horizontal  strata  without,  how- 
ever, approaching  anything  like  regularity. 
Not  only  should  the  different  layers  vary 
in  thickness,  so  as  to  produce  steps  of 
various  sizes,  but  the  ledges  themselves 
might  be  broken  up  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  greatest  possible  variety  in  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  miniature  falls,  though  in  the  main 
parallel   strata   may   be   adhered    to.     Broken 


Oncocyolus  groaj  would  be  Cushion  Irisrs.  They 
differ  from  all  the  other  Irises  by  having  a  soft 
diffused  cii>hion  of  hairs  Id  the  osntre  and  down 
the  claw  of  the  outer  segments.  I  would  call  the 
different  groups  as  follows  : — 

Apogin  ...     Beardless  Iris 

Pogoniris       ...     Beirded  Iris 
Xiphion         ...     Bulbous  Iris 
Evansia         ...     Crested  Iris 
Oncocyclus   ...     Cushion  Iris 
— J.  G.  Bakeb. 

Primulacese.— In  spite  of  the  hot  dry  spring 
and  the  fact  that  in  many  districts  most  of  the 
PiimulacK!  are  over,  ther^  was  a  fairly  good  dis- 
play of  these  at  the  Dril  Hall  on  the  2oth  ult.  Mr. 
Douglas  had  perhaps  the  best  coUeotion.  Here 
Primula  8ieboldi  was  exceedingly  well  shown 
in  several  forms,  the  rich  magenta-red  laciniata 
and  bluish  and  pink  varieties  being  excellent. 
Primula  japonica  w.is  in  much  better  form  than 
us'ial,  white,  piebald  or  blotched,  majentn,  deep 
red,  and  other  hues  being  found  in  the  flowers.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  warm  spring  bad 
suite!  this  once  popular  Primula  very  well.  P. 
obc-'nioa  was  also  very  good,  although  there  were 


no  s^ieoially  line  toiuis  of  it  shown.  So  far  I  have 
seen  none  better  than  Mr.  J.  Crook  has  at  Forde 
Abbey,  and  it  is  a  pity  his  Img  distance  from 
London  prevents  plants  of  his  fine  selection 
being  exhibited.  Very  good  indeed  w.is  P.  sik- 
kimensis,  with  its  mealy  foliage  and  pendent  sul- 
phur-yellow flowers.  Perhaps  even  more  pleas- 
ing was  Primula  floribtmd.i,  almost  a  perpetual 
bloomer,  flowers  bright  jellow,  a  real  beauty,  but 
more  suited  for  greenho  ise  culture.  P.  rosea  was 
poorly  represented  ;  indeed,  it  was  long  past  its 
bast.  The  large  collection  of  P.  Sieboldi  shown 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  less  formally  grouped  than  were 
the  fine  collections  which  Messrs.  Ryder  and  Co. 
used  to  send  up.  served  to  show  wh-a";  a  beautiful 
plant  this  is  for  greenhouse  and  window  decoration 
in  the  spring.  Some  half-dozen  of  the  best  fotms— 
white,  pink, lavender,  blue,  red,  and  magenta-crim- 
son, both  smooth  edged  and  laciniated — suflice  for 
any  garden,  and  a  succession  of  their  blooms  may 
be  had  for  fully  three  months.  It  is  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult, so  soon  as  the  Chinese  forms  are  over,  to  have 
P.  Sieboldi  in  abundant  bloom  in  aiy  ordinary 
greenhouse. — A.  D. 


THE  ALYS-SUMS. 
The  Madworts,  or  Alyssums,  constitute  a  large 
genus,  numbering  about  ninety  species,  which 
have  been  at  various  times  distributed  over  no 
fewer  than  ten  genera.  There  are,  perhaps,  in 
cultivation  at  the  present  time  not  more  than  a 
dozen  really  useful  kinds,  and  some  of  these, 
indeed,  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  half  of  them 
might  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  There  are 
a  few  annual  .species,  but  the  majority  are  pe- 
rennial shrubby  or  half-shrubby  plants,  procum- 
bent in  habit  and  for  the  most  part  evergreen. 
The  flowers,  though  individually  small,  are  pro- 
duced in  such  dense  clusters,  and  the  letter  in 
.such  numbers,  as  to  render  this  class  of  plants 
quite  iudi.speusable  in  spiingand  early  summer, 
both  in  the  wild  garden,  on  the  rockery,  and  in 
the  spring  garden.  They  are  of  comparatively 
easy  culture  when  properly  situated.  Prop.aga- 
tion  is  ellected  by  division  and  cuttings,  the 
latter,  in  the  cise  of  the  smaller  .section,  being 
much  the  safer  way.  Division  should  only  ba 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  sjch  .sorts  as  A.  sixa- 
tile,  that  are  required  in  quantity  for  sprint 
bedding  ;  indeed,  so  uncertain  are  plants  of  the 
.spinosum  and  argenteum  set,  that  it  is  always 
advisable  to  keep  young  plants  of  them  on  hand, 
old  ones  often  dying  ott'  in  a  most  unaccount- 
able way.  Others  not  mentioned  in  detail  are 
A.  alpestre,  nearly  allied  to  montinum  ;  spino- 
sum, in  the  way  of  argenteum  ;  Wierzbecki  and 
olympicum,  &c. 

A.  ARGENTEUM— This  is  a  compact  growing 
shrubby  species,  seldom  more  than  a  foot  or  so  in 
height.  It  makes  a  charming  little  plant  for  a 
rockery,  wedged  in  between  boulders  or  on  per- 
pen  licular  parts,  where,  however,  the  roots  can 
get  a  good  depih  of  soil;  the  leaves,  which  are 
small,  are  silvery  on  the  under  side,  the  upper  sur- 
face being  dotted  with  silvery  grey  hairs.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  dense  pmicles,  are 
of  a  fine  deep  yellow,  and  appear  in  April  and 
May.  It  is  found  on  exposed  rocky  places  in 
Switzerland. 

A.  CALYCixuM.— This,  like  the  above,  is  shrubby 
in  habit  and  useful  in  similar  places.  The  whole 
pl.int  is  pubescent,  bei'-.g  covered  with  adpressed 
stellate  hairs.  Ic  grows  from  li  inches  to  12  inches 
in  height  and  branches  from  the  base.  The  leaves 
are  small,  scittered  and  blunt- pointed.  The 
flowers,  which  are  small  acd  yellow,  are  in  short 
racemes,  and  pretty  in  masses.  Though  not  indi- 
genous to  this  country,  it  is  often  found  in  culti- 
vated fields  in  Southern  Europe. 

A.  MARITIMU.M.— Tbi5  is  the  Sweet  Alyssum  of 
gardens,  and  though  perennial,  it  appears  to  be 
much  more  satisfactorily  treated  simply  as  a  hardy 
annual.     The  flowers,  which  are  small  and  white, 
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axe  by  no  mean-;  showy,  and  indeed  only  worth 
attention  on  account  of  their  fragrance.  It  is  a 
good  plant  for  covering  bare  spaces,  banks,  or  tops 
of  unsightly  walls,  where  it  will  sow  itself  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  &o. 
It  is  often  called  Koniga,  Lobularia,  and  Glyce. 

A.  MONTANUM,  represented  in  the  annexed  cuf, 
15  perliaps  the  handsomest  of  dwarf-growing  al- 
pine Alyssums.  It  is  shrubby  or  half'shrubby  in 
habit;  the  stems  are  profusely  branched  from 
near  the  base  and  often  tufted.  It  flowers  freely 
about  the  end  of  April,  its  branches  being  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  large  pretty  yellow  sweet- 
scented  blossoms.  It  rarely  produces  seed  under 
cultivation  ;  therefore,  the  only  means  of  propagat 
iijg  it  is  by  cutlin.'s,  which,  if  taken  off  early, 
strike  freely  in  a  cold  frame.  It  does  best  in  ex- 
posed rocky  places  in  free,  well-drained  soil,  and 
should  be  planted  where  the  ground  in  winter  is 
not  too  moist.  It  makes  a  chirming  little  pot 
plant  for  a  cool  house  in  early  spring.  It  comes 
from  the  mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland  ami 
Austria. 

A.  roDOLlcuM  — This  charming  little  plant  is 
best  known  in  gardens  under  its  old  name  of 
Schivereckia  podolica.  It  has  small  much-branched 
stems  and  grows  only  3  inches  or  4  inches  high. 
Its  leaves  are  hoary,  and  its  small  white  flowers 
are  produced  in  larly  summer  in  abundance.  It 
is  quite  hardy  ar.d  does  well  in  a  half-thar'y  spot. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  Russia. 

A.  SAXATILB  (Rock  Madwoit).— This  (.-ee  cut)  is 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
spring  flowers,  ard  certainly  one  of  the  easiest  to 
grow.  It  is  used  as  a  sprirg  bidder  in  almost 
every  garden  in  the  country,  and,  in  company 
with  C;indytuft.=,  Araliis,  andAubrietia?,  it  makes 
a  grand  display  when  few  other  flowers  are  open. 
This  class  of  [lant  is  in  large  demand  for  the  wild 
garden,  where  in  large  masses  it  is  most  effective. 
We  often  see  this  plant  in  shady  places,  but  in 
such  situations  it  grows  but  indifferently.  Like 
most  other  alpincs,  it  require;  a  sunny  exposed 
situation,  the  drier  the  better,  and  if  properly 
placed  it  need  not  he  removed  for  years.  In  heavy 
flat  ground  it  is  often  severely  cut  diirirg  winter. 
In  such  localities  it  should  be  renewed  annually 
by  cuttings.  If  trin  med  back  after  flowciing  in 
spring  it  will  very  often  bloom  again  in  the 
autumn.  The  variety  variegata,  though  more 
beautiful  in  foliage,  is  not  so  f;ce  as  the  t 
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Antheric-i;m  liliRstrum  mtjus.— This,  the 
greater  St.  Errno's  Lily,  is  a  really  grand  plait, 
especially  when  seen  in  a  mass,  as  it  is  in  this 
way  that  the  large,  pure  white,  L-ly-like  blos- 
soms are  mo.'t  fffectiic.  Tiue,  the  flowers  do  not 
remain  in  beauty  very  long,  while  th's  season,  in 
common  with  most  subjects,  they  are,  owing  to 
the  drought,  of  shorter  duration  than  u-ual.  This 
Antheiicum  is  not  always  met  with  in  good  con- 
dition, and  in  light  dry  soils  it  is  not  seen  at  its 
best.  A  good  deep  loam  of  a  rather  sandy  nature 
seems  to  .'^uit  it  well,  and,  in  plaiting,  especial 
care  is  necessary,  for  the  stout  brittle"  roots  are 
arranged  horizontally,  and  as  they  all  radiate  from 
one  common  centre  and  are  at  times  nearly  1  foot 
long,  it  is  evident  that  tliey  will  suffer  a  good  deal 
if  a  small  trench  is  taken  out  for  tl  e  reception  of 
the  roots,  as  is  often  done.  A  good  way  is  to  take 
the  entire  soil  out  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  to  5 
inches,  stand  the  plmts  in  position,  as  then  the 
horizontal  roots  can  be  arranged  in  their  regular 
manner  without  injurr,  ard,  finally,  return  the 
soilinils  place.  In  days  ge^ne  by  this  form  of 
the  St.  Bruno's  Lily  used  to  make  a  grand  display 
every  jerr  in  the  Wellingtcn  Nursery,  St.  John's 
Wood. —  II.  P. 

Piepaiirg  soils  for  borders  and  rockeries. 

—To  do  this  succesi-fully  something  depends  on 
environment  and  a  de.'d  more  on  the  fact  of  what 
you  intend  to  gie.w,  Ut  in  any  case  fine  weather 
or  the  summer-time  is  tie  best  for  such  prepara- 
tory work  a.s  preiaiing  soils.  There  should  be  no 
hurry,  and  all  should  be  done  thoroughly,  espe- 
cially when  done  in  view  of  growing  choice  species 


having  special  requirements.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  cultivators  of  hardy  flowers.  One 
class  is  composed  of  those  who  will'grow  no  plants 
but  those  they  know  mere  or  less  intimately,  and 
the  other  class  is  notable  for  the  desire  to  grow 
only  .something  almost  unknown  or  new  to  them 
at  the  time  of  planting.  With  such  a  difference 
in  the  personal  choice  of  the  planter,  there 
must  be  due  consideration  for  the  vaiied  re- 
quirements of  the  plints  that  may  be  brought 
together,  and  certainly  it  will  not  resolve  itself 
into  a  mere  question  of  soil  alone,  but  largely  as 
well  of  forma  ion.  There  must  be  varied  surfaces, 
Ieve;l=,  slopes  and  depres-ions  ;  and  when  planting, 
positions  will  require  selecting  with  as  much  care 
as  the  selection  and  preparation  of  soils.  Take, 
for  instance,  two  plants  of  the  same  genus. 
Though  both  Polygonum  sphsrostachyum  and 
Polygonum  Brunonis  may  be  partial  to  damp 
vege'able  soil,  the  former  absolutely  needs  it, 
whilst  the  latter  may  be  grown  nearly  anywhere. 
It  therefore  comes  to  the  old  point  of  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  plants.  One  must  not  only 
'read  and  learn,"  but  experiment  and  observe  in 
the  midst  of  the  conditions  that  immediately  sur- 
round. Often  what  will  do  with  the  most  off- 
handed treatment  in  one  garden  may  require  a 
deal  of  coaxing  in  another  garden  varying  but  very 
little  indeed,  so  far  as  one  can  lerrn  from  casual 
observation,  so  that  to  tlie  plants  there  would  be 
doubtless  a  very  important  dilTerencc  of  conditions 
somewhere.  In  my  view,  the  creation  of  slopes 
and  leve's, &c.,  is  as  imp^rtant  to  the  life  and  well- 
being  of  a  hardy  perennial  plant  as  the  character 
of  the  soil  itself,  tor  we  expect  such  p'ants,  when 
once  set,  to  take  care  of  themsslves  for  a  reason- 
able time,  and  if  due  regird  is  not  paid  to  a  natural 
provi.-ion  of  moisture  "both  in  the  soil  and  with 
regard  to  fispect  as  well,  success  may  not  follow 
on  even  the  most  elaborate  preparations  otherwise. 
J.  Wood,  WoodriUe,  Kirhsfall. 

Tropaeolum  Clibran's  Gem.— For  summer  or 
winter  flowering  some  of  the  climbing  Nasturtiums 
are  very  satisfactory,  and  of  them  there  are  now 
.'everal  r'istinct  varieties  in  cultivation.  A  very 
noti.eable  form  is  Clibran's  Gem,  the  flowers  of 
wliich  are  larj;e  ar.d  of  a  deep  maroon— a  most  un- 
comm  n  shade  of  ce  lour.  It  is  a  free-growing 
climber  an!  one  worthy  of  a-soriation  with  such 
well-known  varieties  as  Fireball,  Bismarck,  Peter 
Risenkranz  a-.d  Hermine  Grashoff.  A  quarter  of 
a  c  ntury  ago  Tropaiolums  of  this  class  were 
largely  grown  for  winter  blooming  (their  place 
being  now  taken  by  the  zonal  Pelargonium),  and  in 
those  days  a  favourite  variety  for  the  purpose  was 
one  named  Mrs.  Treadwell.  Many  flower  growers 
used  to  find  this  extrcme'y  useful  during  the  dull 
days  of  winter. —  H.  P. 

Tufted  Pansies  from  Hawick I   beg  to 

send  you  herewith  a  few  tufted  Pansies  from  my 
collection.  They  have  flowered  in  great  profusion 
for  some  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue, but  the  long  continued  drought  has  very 
materially  diminished  their  size  individually.— 
John  Fennits,  Hairicl;. 

*4*  A  rich  gathering,  containing  all  the  newest 
varieties  and  several  of  the  older  sorts,  which 
still  hold  their  own  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned. 
Wo  do  not  care  for  the  spotty  forms  which  are 
now  being  raised,  and  much  prefer  those  of  a 
decided  shade,  and  which  in  the  mass  are  always 
the  most  effective. — Ed. 

Tufted  Pansies  at  Chiswick.— Two  collec- 
tions of  Pansies  are  of  note  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick.  One  is 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,and 
the  other  from  Dr.  Stuart.  The  Pansies  are 
planted  in  the  bels  by  the  centrjl  walk  leading 
to  the  conservatory,  and  should  prove  interesting 
during  the  summer  months.  A  few  cf  much 
beauty  we  made  note  of  included  Bullion,  the 
flowers  of  the  biiohtest  yellow,  a  free  and  in  every 
way  useful  variety.  A  gocd  deep  colour  is  seen  in 
Acme,  the  flowers  rich  velvety  purple,  an  intense 
shade,  whilst  those  of  the  variety  Mrs.  Baxter  a'e 
also  of  a  dark  velvety  purple  shade,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  top  petals  white.     A  richly  coloured 


and  telling  self  kind  is  Mrs.  Charles  Turner,  the 
flowers  intense  plum  colour  and  the  plant  strong. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  flowers  are 
without  rays.  Those  of  Bridesmaid  aie  of  this 
class,  the  colour  fine  rose,  passing  to  a  deeper 
shade  on  the  lower  petals.  A  splendid  colour  is 
that  of  Pytho,  the  flowers  rich  velvety  plum 
colour,  almost  black,  the  upper  petals  margined 
with  an  almost  white  tint — an  effective  contrast. 
Marchioness  of  Tweeeldale,  white  ;  Wonder,  soft 
yellow;  Souvenir,  lilac,  the  centre  deep  purple; 
and  'Virginalis,  white,  are  all  worth  attention  for 
the  shape,  freedom,  and  good  habit  of  the  plants. 
Such  a  vaiietyas  Blue  Cloud  is  of  rare  beauty. 
The  flowers  are  of  fine  form  a.id  have  an  almost 
white  ground,  the  peta's  heavily  edged  with  a  blue 
shade.  Very  similar  are  Holyrood  and  Archibald 
Cameron,  the  flowers  rich  iiurple  in  colour  with  a 
brownish  shade  in  the  centre.  Gipsy  Queen  is  a 
lovely  flower,  white,  t'ne  eye  yellow,  slightly  rayed 
with  lilac.  Neptune  is  a  fine  kind,  the  flower 
deep  purple  in  the  centre,  the  upper  petals  of  a 
paler  shade.  We  shall  make  further  notes  on  the 
tufted  Pansies  when  the  other  kinds  are  in  con- 
dition. Such  collections  as  these  are  of  much 
interest. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

With  the  wind  (April  29)  still  in  a  cold  quarter 
and  the  glass  dropping  nightly  to  freezing  point  or 
even  below  it,  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  get- 
ting out  tender  plants.  All,  however,  may  be  in 
readiness  for  them,  b.ds  that  have  remained 
empty  through  the  winter  months  may  be  broken 
down,  others  cleared  of  the  spring  stuff,  slightly 
manured  where  this  is  necessary,  and  forked  up. 
Fortunately,  bedding  out  is  by  no  means  such  a 
lengthy  operation  as  one  remembers  in  bygone 
years,  but  there  are  not  as  yet  many  places  where 
this  branch  of  gardening  is  altogether  weeded  out, 
anel  this  week's  "  Flower  Garden  Notes  "  may  not 
inappropriately  deal  with  a  few  suggestions  for 
some  good  summer  beds.  I  may  as  well  state  at 
the  outset  that  there  is  no  intention  of  dealing 
with  formal  patterns  ;  I  have  no  liking  for  stiff, 
formal  bcels.  If  we  must  have  our  summer  bedders, 
let  us  plant  them  in  as  natural  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  insist  on  elaborate  designs  for  one 
bed  or  make  another  merely  a  succession  of 
farallel  lines.  Elgings,  whether  narrow  or  broad, 
need  never  find  a  place  in  beds  on  turf  ;  they  are 
unnecess.ary,  besides  entailing  a  lot  of  extra  labour 
to  keep  them  within  bounds,  and  if  the  lines  of  divi- 
sion are  not  kept  perfectlyclear,theyare  worse  than 
useless.  To  startwithbedsof  large  size,I'etunias  make 
a  brave  show,  F.nd  if  seed  was  sown  early  and  the 
seedlings  pricked  out  into  boxes,  excellent  plants 
will  n'".w  be  ready  to  hand.  They  should  be  lightly 
pegged  for  a  start  to  cover  the  ground,  and  then 
allowed  to  ramble  at  will.  Gooei  dot  plants  for 
Petunias  are  variegated  Abutilons  for  the  strong 
growing,  and  Fuchsia  gracilis  vaiiegata  for  the 
nana  compacia  section.  One  or  two  large  beds 
may  be  devoted  to  Verbenas  in  special  or  mixed 
colours  as  may  be  most  acceptable,  and,  as  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  note,  small  pyramids  can  be 
formed  at  intervals  by  inserting  a  few  twigs  and 
bringing  them  together  at  top,  doing  for  Verbenas 
in  fact  on  a  sma'l  scale  what  one  does  in  a  large 
way  for  Sweet  Peas.  The  Verbenas  will  ramble 
over  and  cover  the  twigs,  and  the  pyramids  of 
colour  will  break  the  flatness  of  the  bed  :  if  dot 
plants  are  employed  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Grevillea  robusta.  Other  plants  suitable  for  bold 
massing  are  Violas,  Ageratums,  and  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  and  large  beds  c^n  be  filled  with  one  or 
the  other  of  these,  leaving  occasional  spaces  for  a 
few  taller  plants,  such  as  Fuchias,  nicely  grown 
pyramidal  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  or  Heliotropes. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  that  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums be  planted  in  a  similar  way  instead  of 
oblong  panels  or  rings,  row  within  row,  of  different 
varieties.  Select  any  one  clour,  plant  the  bed 
right  out  with  it,  and  contrast  with  a  few  things 
of  taller  habit.  White  Marguerites,  the  white 
flowering  Tobacco,  or  the  white  fol'aged 
Eucalypti  associate  well  with  scarlet  and   pink 
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Pelargoniums.  A  very  nice  combination,  simple, 
but  effective,  for  a  larije  bed  can  be  made  with 
clumps  of  variegate  1  Kibbjn  Grass  tilled  in  with 
Jacoby,  Haspail,  or  Amaranth  zonals.  Gold  and 
silver-foliaged  Pelargoniums  are,  perhaps,  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  with  alternate  plants  of  a 
nicely  contrasling  colour.  Nothing  beats  a  good 
purple  or  mauve  Viola,  or  a  rich  contrast,  all  in 
foliage,  can  be  effected  by  substituting  Deli's 
Crimson  Beet  for  the  Violas.  A  bit  of  tall  foliage, 
as  Acacia  Lip'iantha  or  a  few  ni';ely-grown 
Humeas,  may  break  the  liat  surface  of  the  bed. 

I  suppose  B.'gonias,  used  effectively,  are  the 
finest  of  all  sjmmcr  bedding  plant-.  They  may 
be  used  spai  ingly  on  a  carpet  of  some  very  dwarf 
trailing  p'ant  for  smi'l,  or  associated  in  mass  with 
taller  subjects  f.r  la-ger  beds.  As  an  example  of 
what  m-iy  be  done  "in  t'.is  latter  way  for  large 
circular  beds— aiyi  liing  say  from  12  feet  in  dia- 
meter may  be  ui-ful— take  about  seven  plants, 
from  4  feet,  to  5  fo  ;t  in  height  and  well  furnished 
to  the  base,  of  Rj^e  of  Cjstile  or  Abundance 
Fuchsias  and  fill  in  respectively  with  a  dark 
crimson  or  a  light  pink  r.3gonia.  The  splendid 
mass  of  rich  colour  ihit  one  gets  on  such  bads 
right  away  through  the  summer  is  almost  inde- 
scribable. "  Ma'erial  f-jr  small  beds  was  com- 
mented on  in  a  previous  note.  Other  good 
things  arc  1  hi  -.x  Drummondi  Sunrise,  Can- 
nell's  dwarf  Ageratum,  Veronica  incana,  and 
Iresine  Wallisi.  Here  are  four  distinct  colours 
that  with  dwarf  compact  Pelargoniums  and  Violas 
will  be  found  admirably  adapted  to  small  beds. 
Cuphea  platycentra  is  an  old-fashioned  plant  of 
dwarf  habit,  that  makes  a  very  pretty  bed  and 
gives  a  change  of  colour.  R  tised  beds  are  occa- 
sionall?  to  be  founl  in  gardens  planted,  as  a  rule, 
with  Clematis.  They  make  a  brave  show  when 
thoroughly  well  furnished,  but  are  the  reverse  of 
ornamental  if  only  a  few  straggling  shoots  are  to 
to  be  found  here  and  there  on  the  iron  fnimevvork. 
Possibly  the  be^t  summer  plant  for  this  purpose  is 
the  old  Canary  Creeper ;  it  should  be  raised  at 
planting  time  on  a  few  Pea  s'-ioks,  which  are  in 
their  turn  supported  by  a  few  benders.  The  im- 
provised fiamework  is  quickly  covered,  and  a 
splendid  mass  of  colour  well  raised  above  the  sur- 
rounding gror.ni  will  hold  its  own  right  through 
the  season.  Jli.^ed  beds  have  come  so  prominently 
to  the  fore  of  late,  that  a  word  or  two  respecting 
them  may  be  advisable.  Tiiose  tiying  them  for 
the  first  time  may  be  warned  to  plant  c;;refully, 
u'ing  good  stuff  (good  beds  cannot  be  made  of  all 
odds  and  ends  left  from  other  plantings)  and  to 
avoid  undu3  cr:wding  either  in  the  number  of 
plants  or  the  varieties.  Excellent  materia.l  for  mixed 
beds  will  be  found  in  Fuchsias  of  goo  1  habit,  erect 
or  nearly  erect-llowering  Begon'as,  silvery  Cen- 
taureas.  Heliotropes  and  som3  of  the  delicately 
cut-leaved  scented  Pelargoniutns. 


Claremont. 


E.  BURRELL. 


Tufted  Pansies.— A  recent  note  on  these  sug- 
gested the  alvisibility  of  holding  fast  by  pro- 
nounced colours  for  strictly  bedding  purposes,  and 
the  prolonged  spell  of  dry  weather  causing  so  many 
of  the  m'xed  colours  to  run  out  has  proved  the 
value  of  the  advice.  Looking  through  a  Siuall  b-eak 
of  Blue  Cloud  the  other  day,  I  was  unable  to  find 
a  single  typical  bl  )om ;  nearly  all  tho  flo. vers  were  a 
pale  creamy  white  wi  hout  a  trace  of  the  blue 
margin.  "  Shot  silk  "  varieties  again,  as  Illuminator, 
and  those  showing  a  m.arked  contrast  in  to^i  and 
bottom  petals,  as  Vernon  Lee,  are  behaving  in  a 
mosterra'ic  manner  and  throwiig  flowers  totally 
unlike  thos3  of  the  true  character.  Again,  an 
inspection  of  a  small  collection  of  new  v.irieties 
confirms  the  impression  that  many  are  too  much 
alike,  at  any  rate  in  such  a  season  as  this.  If  one 
were  to  pick  a  dozjn  blooms  from  such  sorts  as 
Countess  of  Kintore.  E'/elyn,  Neptune  and  Mrs. 
Grant,  and  mix  them  together  it  would  be  ni  ca-y 
matter  to  sort  them  out  again,  and  tlie  fame  remark 
applies  to  many  of  the  yellows.  They  are  certainly 
not  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  the  trouble  of 
keeping  them  separate  if  they  are  only  to  be  used 
in  a  mass  for  producing  a  certain  colour.    Again, 


in  whites.  Countess  of  llopetoun,  Lady  Pundonald 
and  Lady  Wharncliffe  aie,  I  admit,  good  flowers  and 
may  be  included  in  collections  where  the  object  is 
to  study  individual  flowers  and  particular  points  ; 
but  for  a  mass  of  white  for  bedding  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  Wlute  Swan,  possibly  the  very  best 
bedding  Viola  (white)  in  rultivation.— E  Buuuell, 
Claremont. 


ENGLISH  FLORISTS'  TULIPS  AT  LONG 

DirroN. 

DURIXG  the  past  few  days  a  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  English  florists'  Tulips  has  been  in 
bloom  in  the  Long  Ditton  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son.  Several  beds  have  been  planted 
with  them,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  nursery 
in  the  British  Isles  has  a  more  complete  repre- 
sentation of  this  splendid  type  of  Tulip  been  seen 
together.  It  is  worth  noting  that  never,  perhaps, 
within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  Tulip  grower 
have  the  bulbs  bloomed  in  perfection  at  the  end 
of  April,  and,  judging  by  the  aspect  of  the  flowers 
when  we  saw  them  on  May  1,  they  would  be  past 
their  best  within  a  week.  Tho  brilliant  summer 
sunshine  of  the  latter  end  of  March  and  April,  un- 
interrupted by  scarcely  a  passing  shower,  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  early  and  ephemeial 
character  of  the  flowers  this  year.  It  is  Mr.  Barr's 
wish  to  popularise  these  charming  May  flowers, 
which  offer  a  delightful  series  of  varied  tones, 
quaintly  distributed  on  the  segmen*s  and  arranged 
into  various  sections,  according  to  the  disposition 
of  colour.  They  have  fallen  into  the  background, 
and  perhaps  their  close  identity  with  the  show- 
board  has  in  a  manner  frightened  would-be  growers 
under  the  mistaken  notijn  that  an  exhibition 
flower  is  not  of  much  account  for  the  garden,  but 
in  the  many  kinds  of  old  English  florists'  Tulips 
there  is  a  we.alth  of  beauty,  a  glorious  series  of 
oolo  irs,  of  many  shades  from  the  most  mifined  to 
the  brightest  carmines  and  roses,  and  in  every 
garden  where  spa^e  is  devoted  to  bulbs  some 
thought  shou'd  t'e  given  to  tMs  section.  They 
are  in  full  beauty  when  the  Daffodils  have  faded, 
and  provide  a  delightful  succession  that  carries  on 
the  season  of  flowers  to  the  threshold  of  summer. 
Amateurs  who  take  up  the  culture  of  the  Daffodil 
may  tui'n  their  attention  also  to  the  florists'  Tulip. 
It  gives  an  interesting  result,  is  gay,  and  comes 
into  bloom  Later.  We  should  much  w'sh  to  see  a 
reaction  occur  in  regard  to  this  type  of  Tulip,  and 
it  is  strange  that  such  delightful  flowers  were 
permitted  to  become  rare.  Less  showy  than  broad 
masses  of  the  species  and  hybrids  or  the  early 
Dutch  V  irieties,  it  is  true,  bat  more  interesting, 
and  providing  lessons  for  the  men  who  think  to 
ponder  over.  The  Tulip  enthusiasts  of  the  present 
day  are  few  in  number,  bat  thsy  have  surtained 
interest  in  tho  Tulip,  and  it  has  never  dis- 
appeared woolly  from  English  gardens.  We  want 
now  to  see  their  efforts  rewarded,  and  a 
collection  such  as  grown  at  Long  Ditton, 
in  the  hope  of  making  the  Tulip  popular  in  the 
truest  sens---,  is  the  royal  way  to  aocomplish  this 
worthy  object.  One  cannot  always  visit  private 
gardens,  but  here  they  may  be  seen  in  fullest 
beauty,  showing  hov  much  has  been  l)st  to  our 
borders  by  not  m  iking  good  use  of  the  bulbs  in 
the  past.  By  cheapening  the  bulbs  and  lowering  the 
price  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  grow  a  quantity 
without  s3vere  strain  on  tho  purse,  their  cultiva- 
tion m.ay  be  increase  1.  It  is  impo  tait  to  remove 
(he  show  from  the  minds  of  those  who  know  only 
the  flowers  stuck,  perhaps,  in  a  bottle  with  a 
white  label  aUached,  as  one  cannot  get  much  con- 
ception of  the  effect  produced,  whan  the  flowers 
are  reasonably  treated.  The  long  beds  crowded 
with  distinct  flower-i  at  Long  Ditton  were  of 
marve'lous  beauty,  and  we  hope  that  they  will 
find  their  way  from  the  few  gardens  in  which 
they  are  now  into  a  less  restricted  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  are  five 
sections  of  florists'  Tulips,  four  of  Ihe.oi  compris- 
ing the  larger  divisions  and  one  a  very  small  class 
known  as  selfs.  The  breeders,  bizarres,  iiybltc- 
mens,  and  roses  are  the  types  which  we  need  only 


deal  with  in  the  present  instance.  All  are  well 
represented  at  Long  Ditton,  from  the  breeders  to 
tho  roses,  and  present  an  interesting  study.  The 
breeders  are  the  seedling  Tulips,  and  those  who 
raise  Tulips  sow  seed  not  jfrom  this  class,  but  the 
broken,  or,  as  they  are  called,  rectified  flowers 
broken  from  a  previous  breeder  stage,  ;;nd  these 
rectified  kinds  may  be  either  flamed  or  feathered, 
this  denoting  the  distribution  of  colour  on  the 
segments.  About  five  years  elapse  before  a  seed- 
ling Tulip  blooms,  and  the  result  is  usually  a 
breeder  flower,  never  assuming  at  once  a  rectified 
form.  Exceptions,  of  course,  occur,  and  <  ne  is 
the  beautiful  byblocmen  named  Mrs.  Jackson,  a 
superb  flower  for  colour,  and  very  finely  repre- 
sented at  Long  Ditton.  It  is  a  work  of  time  to 
distinguish  the  several  classes,  and  the  novice  is  at 
first  puzz'ed.  But  those  who  care  nothing  fcr 
distinctions  need  not  trouble  themselves  with 
such  delineations  of  the  florist,  and  get  merely 
flowers  that  will  give  an  effect  in  the  garden.  The 
breeder  Tulips  may  be  classed  whilst  in  ihis 
stage,  and  one  may  tell  from  the  ci  !■  ur 
of  the  base  of  the  flower  to  which  s{  ction 
it  may  be  allotted.  Thus  a  flower  with  a  ydlow 
base  will  pass  into  a  bizarre  form,  but  if  wl.ite, 
into  a  byblcemen  or  rose.  As  suggested  by  the 
name,  the  roses  have  the  flowers  enriched  wi  h 
shades  of  rose  or  scarlet ;  but'the  byblucmcn  ty|  c 
is  distinguished  by  less  bright  shades,  as  niauvo, 
purple  and  lilac.  The  rectified  flowers  are  <iividtd 
into  distinct  classes,  feathered  and  flamed,  and 
each  section,  byblremen,  bizarre  and  rose,  has 
these  two  forms.  Many  of  the  flowers  are  of  re- 
markable colour.  The  feathered  class  is  cl  a- 
racterised  by  the  most  charming  feathered  or  pen- 
cilled edge,  the  colour  beautifully  laid  on  and  kcj  t 
free  from  the  centre  of  the  segments.  The  1  izirres 
are  strikingly  rich,  the  ground  colour  of  which  is 
yellow,  and  splendid  contrasts  result ;  whilst  in  the 
rose  we  get  tender  shades,  refined  and  pleading  A 
flamed  flower  is  distinguished  by  a  flame  of  colour 
that  gives  life  to  the  centre  of  the  segments  and 
joins  the  feathering.  The  finest  types  are  \hofe  in 
which  this  flame  of  colour  is  decided  and  te'ling. 
Not  a  few  of  the  breeder  Tulips  are  very  beautifid 
fine  garden  flowers,  as  may  be  seen  at  Lorg  Ditti  n, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  golden  rule  to  go  by  as  to  when  the 
breeder  nill  change  its  form  and  appear  as  a  lec  li- 
fied  flower.  Twenty  years  will  occasionally  elapse 
before  this  remarkable  revolution  in  the  (liar^cier 
of  the  flower  will  occur,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
this  change  must  be  left  to  Nature.  There  is  no 
artificial  means  of  hurrying  on  the  change  from 
one  condition  into  another,  and  the  breeders  may 
change  to  beautiful  rectified  flowers  or  the  reverse. 
A  fine  breeder  Tulip  will  not  necessarily  liansform 
itself  into  a  fine  rectified  flower;  whilst  tl.c  recti- 
fied Tulip  will  assume  a  dwarf,  less  robust  habit  of 
growth. 

O.ae  might  write  many  columns  upon  this  fasci- 
nating subject  if  space  permitted,  but  sufficient 
has  been  written  to  give  the  novice  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  florists'  Tulips.  The  ciitical 
judge  of  this  class  has  many  rules  to  go  by,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  charatter  of  the 
base  colour,  which  should  be  pure  if  the  flower  is 
to  be  of  the  highest  form.  A  few  of  the  finest  va- 
rieties we  noticed  at  Long  Ditton  were  as  follows, 
and  we  may  say  that  the  collection  is  true  to 
name,  each  type  set  out  in  distinct  rows  ard  each 
class  kept  by  itself.  The  flame  1  bizarres  make  a 
brave  show  of  colour,  also  the  feathered  type,  es- 
pec'ally  Lord  Lilford,  Masterpiece,  and  Sulphur; 
whilst  of  the  flamed  roses,  Aglaia  was  remarkably 
beautiful  and  largely  represented ;  also  Alice, 
Heroine,  Modesty,  and  Annie  McGregor.  Amongst 
flamed  roses,  Mabel  and  Triomphe  Royale  were 
noticeable.  These  two  sections  are  delightful  for 
colouring,  and  then  a  large  space  is  devoted  to 
the  bybkcmens.  Bessie,  King  of  the  Universe, 
William  Banlley,  and  many  others  were  in  full 
beauiy;  anl  of  the  flamed  class,  Adonis,  Lord 
Denman,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  fine  bybucmen  Mrs.  Jackson  was  in 
splendid  character.  This  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
complete  list  of  the  varieties,  as  all  the  best  and 
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most  precious  tjpcs  amongst  English  florists' 
Tulips  are  in  the  colleclion,  but  a  few  have  been 
pointed  out  as  of  special  merit. 

To  enjoy  florists'  Tulips  in  perfect  beauty  they 
must  be  carefully  grown,  ard  from  time  to  time 
appear  notes  in  Thu  Garden  from  the  leading 
cultivators  on  this  impoitant  subject.  It  i?,  there- 
fore, unnecessary  to  write  about  their  treatment, 
but  there  are  no  great  diflncuUies  to  be  overcome. 
The  Tulip  of  whntevfr  class  is  essentially  a  garden 
flower,  and  tlie  flo'ists'  type  is  as  precious  as  the 
gaudy  Dutch  kinds  or  (he  splendid  species  and 
hybrids  that  colour  the  beds  and  borders  in  the 
month  of  May.  We  hope  to  see  the  bizarres, 
bybloemens,  and  roses  restored  to  us  in  their  ful- 
ness and  become  what  they  well  deserve  to  be, 
popular  garden  flowers. 


BHORT  NOTSS.— FLOWER. 


The  Thrift  edgings  brighten  the  Bamlioo 
gardens  at  Kow.  It  was  a  happy  thought  to  use  tins 
bright-flowoiod  cflijiDg,  and  the  plants  are  now  burst- 
ing into  full  I  loom.  Tliis  garden  promise.i  to 
become  one  of  the  most  interestiug  features  at  Kew, 
It  may  he  njade  gi^y  ivith  colour  with  the  use  of 
suitable  tilings  as  a  contrast  to  the  waving  folisge  of 
the  Bamboo. 

Brodisea  Howelli,  one  of  the  rarest  of  the 
Brodioeas,  was  in  bloom  i  ccently  at  Tottenhr  m.  It 
is  very  distinct  and  free,  the  flowers  white,  veined 
delicately  with  blue,  and  borne  in  crowded  um- 
bels. It  is  quite  hardy,  the  first  of  the  genus  to 
bloom,  nr:d  in  every  way  a  good  border  plant  when 
grown  in  a  clump  or  colony.  The  soil  must  be 
light  and  the  position  sunny  for  BrodiiEas. 

Onosma  alba  rosea  is  a  rare  plant,  but  not  so 
fine  as  0.  taurica.  It  is  worth  a  note,  however,  for 
Its  distinctnes.',  and  was  in  bloom  a  few  days  ago 
whh  Mr.  Ware.  The  flowers  open  white",  then 
turn  to  pink,  the  colour  deepening  at  the  margin  cf 
the  segments,  which  are  fringed  ;  otherwise  it  re- 
sembles the  better  known  species.  The  leaves  are 
woolly,  glaucous  in  colour,  and  the  plant  is  of 
tufted  habit  A  dry  sunny  spot  on  the  rockeiy  is 
the  place  for  it,  and  if  not  so  showy  as  O.  taurica, 
it  is  well  worth  growing  in  choice  collections. 

Iris  Chamairis. — This  Iris  and  its  varieties 
are  very  charming  when  grown  in  quantity,  as  in 
the  Long  Ditton  nursery.  When  there  recently 
they  were  in  full  bloom,  "the  type  making  a  carpet 
of  rich  violet  flowers,  but,  unifoitunately,  like  the 
Daffodils,  they  are  quickly  over  through  the  biil- 
liant  sunshine  of  the  past  few  weeks.  The  parent 
is  an  excellent  Iris  to  mass  together,  the  flowers 
deep  in  colour,  and  there  are  several  varieties.  A 
fine  Iris  in  flower  was  the  rare  I.  Sieberi,  which 
is  quite  dwaif,  but  the  flowers  are  large  and  rich 
purple  in  colour. 

Ornithcgalum  arabicum.  —  My  experience 
■with  this  beautiful  flower  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  "J.  K.,"  West  Surrey  (p.  315).  In  the  au- 
tumn of  188S  I  got  a  do^en  bulbs  and  planted  out 
si.v.  These  I  never  saw  again.  Six  were  potted  and 
remained  two  years  dormant.  They  were  repotted 
in  the  autumn  of  1890,  and  left  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry 
shed  without  water.  In  tlie  spring  they  started 
and  bloomed  splendidly,  the  foUowicg  jear  they 
did  not  grow,and  were  tieated  in  theautiimn  as  in 
1890.  Of  five  bulbs  potted  I  see  two  have  started. 
They  made  a  lot  cf  bulblets  when  they  bloomed. 
— E.  Fkisey,  Wcrilcn. 

The -white  Antirrhinum.— A  beautiful  flower 
is  the  white  Antirrhinum.  We  noticed  a  quantity 
of  it  recently  in  pots  in  Mr.  May's  nursery  at  Ed- 
monton, and  fcr  growing  for  the  greenhouse  eaily 
in  the  jenr  it  deserves  mention.  The  plants  were 
bushy  and  full  of  flower.  It  is  not  wise  to  grow 
the  very  bushy  kinds  thus— those  dwaif  com'pact 
kinds  which  or.e  sees  in  gardens  sometimes,  a  new 
race,  conspicuous  for  dnarfness  of  habit.  One 
loses  all  the  charming  freedom  and  grace  of  the 
Antiiihinum  in  these  productions.  The  white 
vaiiety  reminds  us  that  it  makes  a  delightful  bed, 
and  some  of  the  best  effects  we  have  seen  have 


been  got  by  using  this  kind  in  a  mass  without 
associating  with  it  crimson  or  any  other  colour. 
But  here  again  it  is  not  the  very  dwarf  plants  that 
should  be  used. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSE  NOTES. 
The  prospects  of  an  enrly  season  in  the  open  have 
been  considerably  improved  by  the  warmer  weather 
lately  experienced,  especially  at  night.  It  only 
needs  a  genial  shower  or  two  for  our  Roses  to  look 
remarkably  well.  Teas  anel  Noisettes  upon  seed- 
ling Briers  are  breaking  very  strongly,  and  already 
have  a  pre'ty  eflFect  on  account  of  their  handsome 
foliage.  Maidens  are  breaking  stronger  than  usual. 
All  transplanted  last  winter  are,  however,  looking 
far  from  satisfactory,  the  long  spell  of  fine  weather 
— from  March  1  to  the  time  of  writing  (May  4) — 
having  been  much  against  the  free  breaking  into 
growth. 

I'rincess  of  Wales,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams, Horace  Vernet  and  Gustave  Piganeau,  with 
others  of  similarly  weak  constitutions,  have  needed 
more  than  one  over  hauling  and  replenishing  with 
plants  from  pots.  It  is  very  easy  lo  secure  one  or 
two  more  than  are  needed  of  these  rather  delicate 
varieties  at  the  time  of  purchasing.  If  these  be 
potted  up  and  stood  in  a  sheltered  position,  with 
elue  attention  as  regards  water,  blanks  can  be  made 
good  now.  Once  established,  they  will  thrive  all 
right,  and  in  unfavourable  soils  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
treat  them  thus  and  transplant  during  April  or 
May.  Dwarf  stocks,  both  of  Manetti  and  seedling 
or  cutting  Briers,  are  all  looking  very  dry.  In 
many  cases  I  fear  a  high  percentage  must  die  un- 
less we  soon  get  rain.  It  is  not  often  neces- 
sary to  water  Rose  stocks  in  the  spring,  but  mine 
have  needed  it  this  year.  Referring  again  to  the 
practice  cf  turning  plants  out  of  pots,  those 
that  have  been  foiced  under  glass  and  given 
their  first  crop  of  bloom  may  also  be  used 
to  advantage,  ard  will  be  suie  to  do  well 
now,  throwing  laige  quattities  of  bloom  from 
niid.-ummer  onwards.  A  most  important  point 
when  turning  cut  pot  Rcses  at  this  time  of  year 
is  to  afford  them  a  thorough  watering  pre\i  usly 
and  again  afterwards.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  of  the  roots  are  at  present  confineel  to  a 
small  space,  and  being  forced  to  derive  the  whole 
of  their  supply  from  this,  the  moisture  is  quickly 
absorbed.  Until  they  have  started  into  the  tur- 
rounding  soil  a  free  supply  of  water  must  be  given. 
Ncr  must  it  be  forgotten  that  under  pot  treat- 
ment all  of  the  water  passes  through  the  soil 
occupied  by  roots;  outside,  however,  much  of  it 
will  escape  them  ard  be  absorbed  by  the  other 
soil.  Should  showery  weather  set  in,  or  even  on 
the  advent  of  a  thunder  shower,  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  some  artificipl  manure,  like  guano  or  nitrate  of 
soda,  &c.,  will  often  do  an  astonishing  amount  of 
good.  It  affords  the  plants  a  .'purt  into  healthy 
growth.  After  applying  such  manures  it  is  weil 
if  the  surface  can  be  slightly  stirred  and  a 
little  more  soil  drawn  up  towards  the  base  of 
dwarfs.  In  the  case  e.f  pegged-down  Roses,  this  is 
impossible  at  the  present  time,  but  they  will  benefit 
from  a  slight  impetus  of  this  kind. 

1  would  again  point  out  the  absolute  necessity 
of  an  early  war  against  insects  if  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  to  accrue.  It  is  suicidal  to  wait  even  a 
couple  of  days  after  they  appear.  More  thrn 
treble  the  work  will  be  necessary  and  much  harm 
be  alreaoy  done.  One  of  those  most  needing 
early  attention  is  the  Rose  mpggot.  This  is  not 
content  with  spoilng  only  one  shoct,  but  cflen 
migrates  to  several  before  it  changes  into  a  chrysalis 
state.  Tie  two  others  that  are  d:tiicult  to  era'-i- 
cate  are  red  spider  and  scale.  These,  with  thrips, 
are  very  hard  to  clear  eff  without  injuiy  to  the 
plants,  unless  the  remedies  I  have  previously  ad- 
vised be  applied  early  and  efficiently.  R. 


EoEcs  w.th  scented  leaves. — The  hybiids 
from   the  Sweet   Eiier  are  deservedly  welcomed 


because  they  have  the  charming  fragrance  of 
foliage  as  well  as  flower.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
future  many  of  our  finer  Roses  will  have  the 
same  delightful  charm.  One  at  least  po.'^sesses  it 
already  in  no  small  degree,  that  is  Gloire  Lyon- 
naise.  Recently,  when  jjegging  down,  as  I  always 
do,  the  6-feet  shoots  it  annually  makes,  I  shortened 
the  tips  because  several  of  the  upper  buds  had 
broken  and  made  young  shoots  nearly  6  inches 
in  length.  I  found  that  they  had  a  very 
perceptible  and  sweet  .scent,  unlike  that  of 
the  Sweet  Brier,  but  equally  as  pleasing  and 
refreshing.  Having  almost  or  quite  lost  the  charm 
of  scent  even  in  the  flowers  of  some  modern  Roses, 
we  shall  turn  with  special  satisfaction  to  those 
that  possess  this  the  crowning  charm  in  leaf  as 
well  as  bloom.  It  has  often  been  noted  how  the 
Sweet  Brier  fills  the  air  with  its  odour  after  a 
shower,  hut  through  the  long  drought  I  have  noticed 
frequently  the  scent  of  the  Sweet  Brier  pervading 
the  air  and  boine  a  long  distance  by  a  drying 
breeze.  It  should  be  plentifully  planted  in  gardens, 
woods,  and  coverts. — H. 


TREATMENT  OF  EARLY  POT  ROSES. 

Where  these  were  forced  from  October  or  Novem- 
ber last,  they  will  now  be  requiring  a  rest  if  they 
are  to  be  of  much  service  for  similar  forcing  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter.  Such  pilants  will  have 
produced  their  second  crop  of  flowers,  and  it  is 
not  wise  to  force  them  any  longer.  Look  over  the 
plants  carefully  and  remove  all  weak  and  super- 
fluous wood.  This  will  let  in  more  air  and  light 
among  the  remair.<ler,  ard  materially  assist  in  a 
full  elevelopment  of  the  same.  It  is  far  more 
necessary  to  secure  well-matured  wood  upon  plants 
intended  for  winter  forcing  than  when  they  are 
only  wanted  for  ordinary  growing.  I  would  not 
advise  the  witliholcing  of  water  yet,  but  I  would 
admit  all  the  air  possible  upon  a  fine  and  fairly 
quiet  day,  at  the  same  time  still  avoiding  draughts 
as  much  as  possible.  The  plants  want  looking 
over,  standing  the  ripest  of  them  trgelher.  In  a 
batch  of  Roses  there  are  certain  to  be  some  throw- 
ing stout,  young  growths  in  the  way  of  suckers. 
To  step  these  would  be  injurious  ;  therefore,  make 
your  plants  into  two  batches.  The  ripest  of  these 
may  be  stood  out  cf  doors  by  tie  end  of 
April  or  early  in  May,  according  to  weather  and 
locJity.  Do  not  stand  them  in  a  cold  or  draughty 
position,  but  one  sheltered  from  north  or  north- 
east wiLds  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  the 
pots  are  about  three  parts  jdnrged,  or  some  lawn 
mowings  placed  among  them,  they  will  not 
be  so  liable  to  dry  up  from  the  effects  of 
wind  and  sun,  two  very  trung  agents  when  com- 
bined, as  they  have  been  during  the  past  few  days. 
My  own  plants  have  been  turned  out  this  week, 
but  the  situation  is  very  sheltered,  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  Arbor-vitas  hedge.  Cool  nights 
and  mornings  followed  by  hot  and  bright  days 
will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  autumn 
treatment  for  these  Roses,  and  as  they  are  in 
reality  in  the  same  stage  of  growth  now  as  out- 
door Roses  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  such 
treatment  is  following  Nature  fairly  close.  In 
September  they  will  be  looked  over  again,  the 
drainage  giade  r'ght,  and  if  necessary  some  few 
of  them  will  be  repotted.  They  will  be  stood  in 
the  same  position  for  a  time,  then  pruned  and 
introduced  to  a  quite  cool  and  close  house  or  pit. 
By  the  early  part  cf  November  new  growth  will 
be  some  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length,  and  will 
then  benefit  frem  slight  fire-heat,  the  plants 
blocmirg  from  Christmas  onwards.  If  well 
maturtd  ard  started  very  s'eadily,  there  is  little 
fear  of  blind  or  disappointing  growths,  but  unless 
these  two  essential  prints  be  attended  to,  the 
results  cannot  possibly  be  satisfactory.  Roses  e'o 
not  reed  nearly  so  much  attention  to  keep  them 
clean  and  free  from  insect  pests  during  this  early 
forcing  as  when  growirg  during  the  spring  months. 
Do  not  let  tie  fclirge  and  wood  be  at  all  dis- 
tressed by  sun  and  air  during  the  first  week  or  so 
after  removal  to  the  open.  They  c!.n  be  assisted 
by  a  free  use  cf  the  syringe  night  and  morning, 
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even  up  to  10  a  m.  When  once  brought  into  the 
open  air,  cease  to  apply  liquid  manure,  or  the  plants 
will  continue  to  make  young  growth  instead  of 
tilling  out  and  maturing  that  already  made.      R. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


GARDENING  AND  FORESTRY  EXHIBITION. 

May  13. 
This  exhibition,  which  is  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
International    Horticultural    Exhibition    held    at 
Earl's   Court  last  year,  was  opened  on  Saturday 
last  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  grounds  on  Saturday  were  gay  with  flowers 
tastefully  set  out.  Something  yet  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  various  things  are  in  working 
order,  and  the  several  attractions  should,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  bring  together  thousands  of  visitors 
from  town  and  country.  There  were  many  inter- 
esting floral  exhibits  to  be  seen  on  the  opening 
day,  and  the  flower  show  was  an  additional  fea- 
ture of  interest.  Mr.  Milner  and  Mr.  H.  Turner, 
who  has  the  management  of  the  horticultural  de- 
partment, are  both  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
endeavours  to  make  the  exhibition  this  year 
worthy  of  its  name.  Tlie  view  from  the  entrance 
presents  much  the  same  features  as  on  the  last 
occasion,  and  various  firms  have  plant  structures, 
&o.,  whilst  the  annexe  is  filled  with  Rhododen- 
drons in  full  bloom  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  and  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Son,  Berkhamsted.  A  fine  effect  is  the 
result  of  the  bold  grouping  of  well-marked  varie- 
ties, and  not  a  few  of  the  specimens  are  of  large 
size  and  in  perfect  beauty.  On  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  central  building,  leading  from  the  entrance, 
is  a  grotto-like  retreat  arranged  with  Ferns.  In 
the  grounds  the  general  features  of  the  last  exhi- 
bition have  been  preserved.  There  are  changes, 
but  not  of  great  horticultural  interest,  and  much 
remains  yet  to  be  done  towards  the  forestry  de- 
partment. But  exhibitions  are  seldom  quite  ready 
on  the  opening  day,  although  on  the  present  occa- 
sion there  was  little  cause  for  fault- finding. 

We  may  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant general  or  permanent  exhibits.  A  large 
exhibit  of  lawn  mowers  came  from  Messrs.  Ran- 
somes,  Sims,  and  Jefleries,  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich, 
comprising  examples  of  their  well-known  lawn 
mowers,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  on  the 
present  occasion.  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur, 
hothouse  builders,  Edinburgh,  have  a  plant  house 
built  upon  the  most  approved  principles,  and 
a  fine  example  of  their  work.  Messrs.  S. 
Deards  and  Co.,  21,  Eldon  Street,  E.G.,  exhibit 
their  "  Little  Samson  "  boiler,  Mr.  J.  Ben- 
nett, horticultural  builder,  Ellington  Road,  Rams- 
gate,  a  plant  house.  A  large  collection  of  fancy 
and  garden  pots  of  all  kinds  comes  from  Mr.  C.  G. 
Warne,  Weston-super-Mare.  We  shall  refer  again 
to  these  permanent  exhibits  when  opportunity 
offer.*.  The  stand  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  is  worth  careful  note.  It  is  a  show  case 
of  vegetable,  flower,  and  farm  seeds,  also  excellent 
models  of  vegetables,  whilst  the  collection  of  na- 
tural Grasses  is  interesting.  In  the  grounds  one 
may  see  the  Rhododendrons  from  Messrs.  C.  I,ee 
and  Son,  Hammersmith,  and  a  most  interesting 
example  of  fruit  culture  for  market  and  gardens 
from  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley.  This  dis- 
play is  on  the  left  hand  side  leaving  the  annexe, 
and  the  various  methods  of  training  fruit  trees 
espaliers,  pyramids,  &c.,  are  shown  with  a  miniature 
orchard  and  fruit  plantation.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  very  cleverly  contrived,  and  should  prove 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  horticultural  aspect 
of  the  show. 

On  Saturday  the  annexe  and  various  other  parts 
of  the  building  were  made  gay  with  flowers,  and 
not  the  least  interesting  events  during  the  summer 
will  be  the  flower  shows,  which  should,  as  last 
year,  bring  together  a  large  company  of  visitors. 
The  competition  on  the  opening  day  was  not  very 


keen,  but  many  beautiful  things  were  shown,  and 
miscellaneous  groups  occupied  much  space.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  would  be  better  to  place 
smaller  exhibits,  as  cut  flowers,  tufted  Pansies,  in 
a  more  confined  area  than  the  central  building, 
where  groups  show  to  better  advantage.  The 
Tulips  and  allied  subjects  seem  lost  in  such  a 
large  space.  We  will  take  first  the  competitive 
classes,  and  these  were  placed  chiefly  in  a  tent, 
not  the  building  utilised  on  a  former  occasion. 

The  largest  class  was  for  twenty-five  Roses,  and 
we  may  praise  highly  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slough,  which  was  made  up  of  remark- 
ably fine  plants,  some  standards,  others  bushes, 
all  well  grown,  fresh,  and  striking.  It  was  one  of 
the  freshest  groups  that  we  have  seen  for  some 
time,  and  would  have  stood  well  in  a  large  com- 
petition. There  were  three  competitors  for  nine 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  but  they  were  not 
remarkable,  although  the  first  prize  collection 
from  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  contained 
several  creditable  specimens.  Mr.  H.  James, 
Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  was  a  good  second.  The 
twelve  show  or  fancy  Pelargoniums  from  Mr. 
C.  Turner  call  for  mention.  He  was  the  only  com- 
petitor in  this  class,  but  the  plants  were  thoroughly 
well  grown  and  flowered,  particularly  the  varieties 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Magpie,  Ellen  Beck,  Gold 
Mine,  Delicatum,  and  other  well-known  kinds. 
Great  interest  centred  upon  the  class  for  a  group 
of  miscellaneous  fine-foliajed  and  flowering  plants. 
The  competition  was  practically  between  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  HoUoway,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Laingand  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  There  was 
a  keen  contest  for  first  place,  which  was  assigned 
to  the  Forest  Hill  firm  for  a  meritorious  group, 
splendidly  set  up,  and  containing  an  interesting 
collection  of  plants.  Croton  Reidi,  an  excel- 
lent type,  was  finely  shown,  the  leaves  yellow, 
broad,  and  the  lower  ones  barred  with  red. 
Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Anthuriums,  Clivias,  and 
many  other  things  made  up  this  group,  in  which 
we  may  mention  Cattleyas  in  variety,  while  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosmum  was  used  to  conspicuous  advan- 
tage. The  group  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son  was  in  every  way  excellent,  the  chief  plant 
a  remarkably  fine  example  of  Cymbidium  Lowia- 
num,  besides  a  number  of  other  rare  and  showy 
Orchids,well  blended  with  fine-f  oliaged  plants.  These 
arrangements  formed  quite  a  feature  of  the  show, 
and  would  have  appeared  more  imposing  if  allowed 
greater  space.  Worthy  of  note  also  was  the  collec- 
tion of  eighteen  Azaleas  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  the 
plants  well  flowered,  even,  fresh,  and  representing 
an  interesting  variety  of  kinds,  amongst  the  more 
important  being  the  rose-coloured  Comtesse  de 
Flandre,  Mme.  de  Cannaert  d'Hamale,  Roi 
d'HoUande,  Etendard  de  Flandre,  Due  de  Nassau, 
Charmer,  and  Flora.  The  nine  fine-foliaged  plants 
which  won  Mr.  H.  James  the  first  prize  were 
moderate,  the  best  examples  being  those  of  Dasy- 
lirion  acrotrichum,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  and  Rhapis 
flabelliformis. 

Better  grown  than  anything  in  the  exhibition 
were  the  Calceolarias  from  the  well-known  grower, 
Mr.  J.  Ford,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Pigott,  Bart.. 
Wexham  Park,  near  Slough,  who  won  easily  the 
first  place  in  the  class  for  eighteen.  They  repre- 
sented great  variety  in  colour,  the  specimens  com- 
pact, with  dense  heads  of  bloom,  and  dwarf. 
Meritorious  were  those  from  Mr.  J.  Mowbray,  gar- 
dener to  Major  Legge,  Slough,  who  was  accorded 
second  place.  Mr.  C.  Turner  had  some  good  Auri- 
culas and  a  creditable  group  of  Carnation  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  which  won  him  the  premier 
place.  This  is  a  fine  flower  when  boldly  grouped 
and  grown  well.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son 
were  first  for  twelve  Amaryllises,  and,  considering 
that  the  season  is  going  past  for  this  flower,  the 
plants  were  creditable.  The  same  firm  occupied 
chief  place  in  the  class  for  twelve  Clivias,  but 
there  is  not  great  variety  in  the  colours. 

Several  classes  were  set  apart  for  cut  flowers, 
and  some  very  dainty  arrangements  were  to  be 
seen  exhibited  in  the  chief  building.  They  looked 
out  of  place,  however,  amongst  hothouse  buildings 
and  such  things.  The  chief  prize-takers  were 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  the  various 


arrangements  showing  considerable  taste.  The 
principal  flowers  used  were  Roses,  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  Cattleyas  in 
variety,  Bouvardias,  &c.,  but  the  bouquets  were  too 
lumpy  in  our  opinion.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  fashion,  but  the  looser,  simpler  arrangements 
are  the  more  artistic.  This  firm  was  to  the  front 
for  a  basket  of  flowers,  but  in  the  other  classes  in 
which  they  entered  there  was  no  competition. 
An  interesting  class  was  for  three  stands  of  flower 
and  foliage  suitable  for  dinner-table  decoration, 
and  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Miss  M.  Foden, 
Hemel  Hempstead,  for  a  delicately  arranged  ex- 
hibit ;  Miss  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens 
Acton,  being  a  very  close  second. 

The  miscellaneous  classes  were  practically  the 
most  importai:t  features  of  the  exhibition,  but  as 
they  were  much  scattered  there  were  no  really  bold 
effects.  All  the  following  received,  according  to 
the  orticial  list,  extra  prizes,  and  we  may  note  them 
individually.  The  hardy  Azaleas  from  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  made  a  blaze  of  col- 
our in  the  tent,  and  only  those  who  have  seen  the 
Knap  Hill  Azaleas  can  judge  of  the  effect  the 
shrubs  create  in  the  woodland.  As  we  shall  make 
notes  upon  the  Azaleas  of  Mr.  Waterer,  it  is  unne- 
cessary now  to  refer  to  them  except  to  say  that 
they  are  delightful  in  pots  as  here  presented,  the 
flowers  varying  in  colour  from  white  to  the  deepest 
crimson,  and  very  useful  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  They  are  not 
sufficiently  grown  for  this  purpose.  A  very  fine 
collection  of  cut  hardy  flowers  was  shown  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  who 
showed  the  various  things  in  good  masses,  the  way 
to  display  their  beauty  to  full  advantage.  Primula 
Sieboldi  was  charming,  and  one  gets  a  considerable 
variety  of  colours  in  the  flowers  from  white  to 
crimson,  whilst  the  mass  of  Spiraea  palmata  was 
also  of  note.  The  mass  of  the  scarlet  Delphi- 
nium nudicaule  was  remarkably  noteworthy. 
Two  panfuls  of  Cypripedium  pubescens  and  C 
Caloeolus  deserve  mention,  and  such  hardy  Orchids 
as  these  are  very  effective  thus  grown  in  quantity. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to  the  Car- 
nation of  the  Malmaison  type  named  Pride  of 
Great  Britain.  Nor  must  we  omit  mention  of 
the  group  from  Messrs.  Collins  and  Gabriel, 
Waterloo  Road.  Spiiasas— S.  astilboides  and  S. 
aruncus  in  particular— were  of  interest,  and  also 
finely  shown  were  Saxifrages,  Pyrethrums  in  large 
bunches  and  variety.  Irises,  and  Aquilegia  chry- 
santha  and  A.  grandiflora  alba,  the  latter  a  dainty 
flower,  large,  and  of  the  purest  white.  This  is  a 
really  good  garden  plant.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  had  a  splendid  group  of 
Roses,  plants  and  cut  flowers  also.  This  firm  had 
a  display  both  in  the  tent  and  in  the  annexe 
amongst  the  Rhododendrons,  the  latter  group  con- 
sisting largely  of  new  varieties,  such  as  the  beau- 
tiful Clio  and  a  new  kind  named  Duke  of  York, 
which  belongs  to  the  China  class.  It  is  exception- 
ally free  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  decidedly 
pleasing,  the  centre  rich  rose  carmine,  a  peculiarly 
bright  and  pleasing  shade,  the  outer  petals  just 
touched  with  the  same  tint.  Amongst  Messrs. 
Paul's  Roses  of  note  were  Star  of  Waliham,  Ernest 
Metz,  Spenser,  a  bold  flower,  bright  in  colour 
and  of  fine  form,  and  the  new  Moss  named  Zeno- 
bia,  which  we  have  previously  noted  in  our 
columns.  Cut  flowers  of  the  leading  varieties 
were  represented,  but  want  of  space  prevents 
further  mention  of  them.  A  large  display  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
whose  miscellaneous  collection  was  of  much  merit, 
comprising  a  selection  of  flowers  of  bizarre,  byblce- 
men,  and  breeder  Tulips,  of  which  there  is  a  large 
and  choice  assortment  at  Long  Ditton  ;  whilst  the 
Piconies,  Irises,  and  other  flowers  in  season  were 
noteworthy.  The  group  occupied  much  space,  and 
the  several  things  were  shown  in  quantity.  The 
exhibit  from  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son  was  of  much 
interest.  It  comprised  hardy  flowers  of  many 
kinds,  noteworthy  being  a  collection  of  tufted 
Pansies  representing  the  chief  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, whilst  the  same  firm  had  a  large  collection 
of  fruit,  which,  considering  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  was  well  preserved. 
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Kear  the  entrance  were  several  interesting 
groups,  and  amongst  amateurs,  Mr.  Wythes, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Syon 
House.  Brentford,  showed  well.  A  charming 
group  of  plants,  comprising  Orchids  and  other 
choice  things,  came  from  this  exhibitor,  also  a 
splendid  collection  of  fruit.  Two  exceedingly 
good  baskets  of  Grapes  were  included,  the  varieties 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Fosttr's  Seedling,  whilst  a 
note  may  also  be  made  of  Amsden  June  Peach, 
Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  a  seedling  Melon  of  rich 
promise,  excellent  fruits  of  Fig  Brown  Turkey, 
Monstera  delicica,  which  is  grown  well  at  Syon, 
and  the  finest  fruits  of  Strawberry  Auguste 
Nicaife  that  we  have  seen.  Mr.  J.  James,  of  Farn- 
ham  Royal,  Slough,  had  a  group  of  his  splendid 
Calceolaiias,  which  represent  this  flower  in  perfec- 
tion. The  collection  of  Gloxinias  and  Begonias 
from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  made 
a  brilliant  display,  each  thing  shown  being  repre- 
sented in  perfection,  and  many  vatieties  were 
exhibited.  Want  of  fpace  prevents  mention  of 
names.  The  brilliant  blue-flowered  Leschenaultia 
biloba  major  from  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Son, 
Brighton,  was  a  relief  to  the  other  exhibits.  The 
plants  were  well  grown,  and  it  does  not  require 
many  to  make  a  bright  effect,  the  flowers  telling 
in  colour.  The  group  of  fine- foliaged  and  flowering 
plants  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
was  charming,  and  well  displayed,  and  the  same 
firm  also  showed  a  fine  a.=sortment  of  hardy  plants 
in  bloom.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  High  Wycombe,  ex- 
hibited a  very  choice  collection  of  Pansies, 
representing  the  chief  varieties  in  cultivation,  and 
also  Roses ;  whilst  from  Mr.  T.  A.  Hester  came 
twelve  dishes  of  Apples,  excellent  for  the  season. 
We  do  not  care,  however,  for  Apples  so  late. 
They  may  look  well,  but  the  true  flavour  is  gone. 
A  bright  group  was  that  of  Rose  Crimson  Rambler 
from  Mr.  Turner.  It  is  a  brilliant  Polyantha 
flower,  deep  crimson  in  colour,  large,  remarkably 
free,  and  in  every  way  one  of  the  finest  acquisi- 
tii  ns  of  its  kind  of  recent  years.  Messrs.  R. 
Smith  and  Oo  ,  Worcester,  had  a  charmicg  group 
of  Clematises  in  pots,  a  very  interesting  display, 
the  plants  well  flowered.  There  are  many  tender 
colours  in  a  good  collection.  Excelsior,  Countess 
of  Lovelace,  double  lilac ;  Blue  Gem,  and  Sensa- 
tion, deep  lilac-purple,  were  the  most  noteworthy. 
A  good  collection  of  fruit  came  from  Mr.  J.  Miller, 
gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  had  new  plants  of  in- 
terest. Lrelia  purpurata  Princess  May  is  a 
delicately  coloured  variety,  the  flowers  white,  with 
a  soft  pencilling  of  rose  in  the  lip,  chocolate  stripes 
running  into  the  throat.  Odontoglossum  crispum 
guttatnm  is  a  finely  spotted  form,  the  flowers  bold 
i  nd  w(  11  marked.  Amaryllis  Princess  May  is 
practically  a  white  variety,  the  flowers  remarkably 
wellslaped,  and  green  in  the  centre;  whilst  Dra- 
ca;na  Princess  May  is  deep  green,  margined  with 
intense  red.  Coleus  Distinction,  from  Mr.  J.  A. 
Morri.=,  Church  Road,  Acton,  is  a  fine  variety  of 
deep  and  effective  colour — an  acceptable  dark 
leaved  kind  which  should  become  popular. 

A  full  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
Mat  11  AND  12. 

No  finer  show  than  that  held  on  the  above  dates  has 
been  jeen  for  at  least  twenty  years  at  this  popular 
resort.  The  arrangements,  too,  were  excellent,  the 
plants  being  disposed  in  both  annexes,  no  formal 
course  being  followed  in  any  case,  and  but  a  small 
proportion  of  tabling  employed.  Being  in  a 
measure  broken  up,  and  thereby  covering  a  larger 
amount  of  space,  the  exhibits  could  be  viewed  by 
the  large  company  present  without  any  discomfort. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  tending  thereby  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  visitors.  Had  the  show  been 
held  in  marquees,  as  in  the  case  of  a  good  many 
societies,  a  vast  amount  of  space  would  have  been 
required  ;  a  large  number  might  then  consider  it, 
and  that  rightly,  a  finer  show  than  it  appeared  to 
be.     There  is  no  place  in  or  around  the  metropolis 


so  well  suited  for  horiiculiural  exhibitions,  unless 
it  be  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  with  the 
undulating  grassy  banks.  These  are  an  advantage 
certainly  in  grouping  plants  effectively,  but  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  all  of  the  surroundings  are  so  much  in 
accord  with  plants  and  flowers,  as  to  make  it  a  place 
at  once  unique  for  anj  thing  pertaining  to  horticul- 
ture. On  this  occasion  the  schedule  was  a  spe- 
cially attractive  one,  no  less  than  fifty-four  classes 
being  provided  for  p^lants  of  various  kinds  and  cut 
flowers.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company  are  to  be 
highly  congratulated  upon  the  enterprise  they 
have  displayed  in  framing  such  a  schedule,  and 
they  cannot,  as  far  as  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  or 
the  keen  competition  in  most  of  the  classes  goes, 
have  any  cause  for  regret  in  the  steps  they  have 
taken . 

The  following  is  s,  rhvmc  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  exhibition.     The  class  in  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  interest  was  taken  was  that  for  a  group 
of  Orchids  arranged  for  effect.   Three  prizes  in  the 
aggregate    amounting  to   £50  were   cfl'e  ed,   and 
three     competing    exhibits     were     staged.      The 
schedule  specified  groups  of  Orchids  arranged  for 
effect  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  foliage  plants. 
Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Queen's  Road  Nursery,  Cheltenham, 
was  placed  first  with  a  group  most  pleasingly  ar- 
ranged, without  that  uniformity  which  so  detracts 
from  a  group  of  this  kind.     Of  Palms,  well-grown 
Kentias  were  the  leading  features,  and  of  Ferns, 
Adiantums  were  mainly  used,  the  Orchids  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Laslia  purpurata  in  quantity,  very 
fresh  and  effective ;  Cattleya  Mossise,  fine  varie- 
ties ;   Odontoglossum    vexillarium     and   0.    Alex- 
andras  being   also   very   prominent ;    Dendrobium 
Bensoniie  andD  Jamesianum,  Oncidium  Marshalli- 
anum,    other    Cattleyas,    as  C.    Skinneri    and    C. 
citrina,  Cypiipedium  Exul  and  other  varieties,  with 
Epidendrum  radicans  and  E,  0'Biienianum,all  being 
most  effectively  disposed.     Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son  were  a  close  second  with  a  larger  quan- 
tity possibly  of  flower,  but  hardly  so  well  put  to- 
gether.    A  very  fine  specimen  of  Cymbidium  Lowi- 
anum  was  the  central  plant,  but  although  fine,  as 
it  was,  it  rather  detracted  from  than  otherwise  to 
the   group  as  a  whole.     Of    other    Orchids,  the 
Vandas    were    strongly  represented.    There    was 
some   discussion   as  to  the  relative  positions  of 
these  two  groups,  but  the  awards  were  undoubtedly 
correct  according  to  the  wording  of  the  schedule. 
These    groups    were    arranged  upon   tabling    set 
in    a    diamond   shape.     Orchids    in    the    other 
classes  were    also  good,    the   best   twelve   being 
those     from    Mr.    W.    Cobb's    collection    in    the 
immediate  vicinity   of   the   Palace.     These   com- 
prised  very   fresh   and    freely-flowered    plants  of 
Oncidium  ampliatum  majus  (extra  fine),  Cattleya 
Mossise  and   Odontoglossum   Alexandra;,   both  in 
splendid  condition,  Cjpripedium    caudatum   and 
Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Masdevallia  Harryana  and 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum   roseum,  each  first-rate 
examples  ;  Maxillaria  Sander  a;  and  Odontoglossum 
polyxanthum  were  smaller  p'ants  ;  and  lastly,  Pha- 
lainopsis  grandiflora  in  excellent  condition,  making 
altogether,  with  two  others,  a  capital  group.    Mr. 
James,    West    Norwood,    followed    with    smaller 
plants  on  the  whole.  For  six  Orchids,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  succeeded  in  beating   Mr. 
Cobb,  who,  however,  came  in  a  good  second.     Mr. 
Douglas  had  a  grand  example  of  Dendrobium  Dal- 
housianum,  most  profusely  flowered,  with  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana  and  D.  Devonianum,  both  in  excel- 
lent condition.     Mr.  Douglas  was  also  first  with 
cut  Orchids  in  a  dozen  and  a  half  varieties,  show- 
ing large  bunches  or  trusses  of  each  kind.     Mr. 
Prewett,    Swiss     Nursery,   Hammersmith,   was   a 
good  second  in  this  class,  his  best  bunches  being 
those  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Vanda  teres  and 
Cattleya  giga=,  with  Lycaste    aromatica.     These 
were  set  up  in  the  usual  cut-flower  box  ;  whereas 
Mr.  Douglas  had  his  in  a  bed  of  Maiden-hair  Fern, 
which  added  to  the  effect. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants  were 
shown  in  the  good  old  style  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher  and  Mr. 
Chapman,  Hawkesyard  Park,  Rugeley,  respectively 
in  the  open  and  the  amateur  classes.  The  former 
had  grand  plants  of  Azalea  Neptune,  Pimelea  decus- 
sata    and     P-   Henderson!.   Erica    Cavendishiana, 


Franciscea  tximia,  and  Anlhurium  Scherzeiianum, 
with  smaller  ones  of  Cypher's  variety  of  the  last- 
named  with  immense  spathes,  and  of  Aphelexis 
purpurea  grandiflora.  Mr.  Chapman,  as  usual, 
staged  splendid  examples  of  culture— Tetiatheoa 
ericfetolia,  Aphelexis  purpurea  grandifolia,  Statice 
profusa,  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  all  being  in 
the  best  possible  condition  and  profusely  flowered. 
Mr.  Mould  was  second  in  the  open  class.  Mr. 
Offer,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  was  second  in  the 
amateurs'  class  with  medium-sized  and  healthy 
plants.  The  best  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house cut  flowers  was  that  of  Mr.  Finch,  Queen's 
Road,  Coventry,  who  was  strong  in  Ixoras,  Cactus 
speciosissimus.  Orchids,  &c.  Mr.  Gibson,  Hal  stead 
Place,  Sevfnoaks,  came  a  close  second,  being  in 
fine  form  with  Franciscea  confertifolia  and  other 
good  things. 

Azaleas  were  much  the  finest  from  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  who  had  immense  bushes 
of  Roi  d'Hollande,  Due  de  Nassau,  and  Etendard 
de  Flandie,  all  in  profuse  flower.  Mr.  Offer 
followed  wiih  smaller  plants.  Roses  in  pots,  al- 
ways an  attractive  feature,  were  staged  in  beauti- 
ful condition  by  those  old  antagonists,  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  the  former 
winning  for  eighteen  plants  in  not  less  than  twelve 
vatieties,  the  best  being  Innocente  Pirola,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  La  France,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Francois 
Levet,  Marguerite  Romaine,  and  Magna  Charta,all 
carrying  splendid  blooms.  Mr.  Turner,  who  followed 
closely,  had  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mme.  Lacharme, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Marie 
Baumann  as  his  best  plants.  In  the  group  of 
thirty  plants,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  the  only 
exhibitors,  showing  rather  smaller  plants,  includ- 
ing, however,  some  standards  as  a  variety.  Mr. 
Rumsey,  of  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  was 
the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  Teas,  whilst  no 
exhibit  was  forthcoming  in  that  for  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals. 

Florists'  flowers  in  the  competing  classes  were 
represented  by  two  capital  exhibits  of  show  and 
fancy  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  to 
both  of  which  first  prizes  were  awarded,  the  plants 
dwarf  and  profusely  flowered.  Herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolarias were  shown  well  by  Mr.  Gabriel,  Elm- 
stead,  Streatham,  taking  the  first  prize. 

Fine-foliaged  plants  were  strongly  shown  in  the 
many  classes  set  apart  for  them.  For  nine  of  any 
kind,  Mr.  Offer  was  easily  first  with  grandly 
grown  examples  of  Cycas  circinalis  and  Zamia 
Altensteini,  Croton  Warreni,  C.  undulatus,  and  C. 
princeps,  with  Asparagus  plnmosus  nanus,  the 
next  best  lot  being  that  from  Mr.  Finch.  In  the 
smaller  class  the  position  of  these  exhibitors  was 
exactly  reversed,  Mr.  Finch  staging  here  very 
fine  Croton  angustifolius  and  C.  mortfontainensis, 
and  of  Palms,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Mr.  Offer's  collec- 
tion being  marred  by  a  dull  looking  Aroid,  not 
worth  pot  room.  For  Crotons,  Mr.  Offer  was 
easily  first  for  nine,  with  plants  in  his  usual  good 
style,  Chelsoni,  volutus,  Nestor,  and  picturatus 
being  the  finest  of  these.  Mr.  James  was  second 
with  smaller  plants.  Mr.  Howe,  Park  Hill,  Streat- 
ham Common,  was  first  for  six  plants.  In  Ferns, 
Mr.  Offer  occupied  the  same  position  as  with  Cro- 
tons in  the  large  class,  but  he  was  hard  pressed  by 
Mr.  Howe  with  smaller,  but  remarkably  well- 
grown  plants  ;  the  former  was  strong  in  tree  kinds, 
having  Cibotium  Scheidei,  Alsophila  australis,  and 
Cyathea  dealbata,  with  Davallia  polyantha  and  D. 
Mooreana,  both  fine  ;  whilst  the  latter  was  strong 
with  Adiantum  WiUiamsi,  A.  smulum,  and  A. 
Weigandi,  with  a  finely  grown  Gymnogramma 
schizophylla  gloriosa  and  another  of  Goniophle- 
hium  subauriculatum.  In  the  smaller  class  Mr. 
Douglas  was  first  with  healthy  plants  of  moderate 
size.  For  twelve  Draca:nas,  Mr.  Lambert,  Elfin- 
dale  Lodge,  Heme  Hill,  was  a  good  first  with  much 
the  largest  plants,  the  four  best  being  D.  Lindeni, 
rubra,  anerleyensis,  and  Wilsoni.  Mr.  Offer  was 
first  for  six  plants.  Mr.  James  and  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Sons  showed  well  in  the  larger  class,  the 
latter  having  several  newer  kinds.  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Sons  staged  a  grandly  grown  and  choice  selec- 
tion of  Caladiums  of  the  best  kinds,  the  colours 
being  very  bright  and  effec'ive.     Messrs.  J.  Peed 
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and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  were  a  very  good  second, 
having  many  fine  plants,  but  smaller  ones  at  the 
front  of  the  group.  These  two  groups  made  a  fine 
display.  For  nine  Palms,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son  were  easily  first  with  grand  plants  of 
Kentias  and  other  useful  sorts,  as  Rhapis  flabelli- 
formis,  Phccni.x  rupicola,  &c.  Mr.  Howe  was  first 
for  six,  with  an  immense  plant  of  Kentia  Fosteri- 
ana  and  a  fine  Cocos  Weddelliana,  with  others, 
Mr.  Finch  and  Mr.  Offer  following  closely. 

Of  other  miscellaneous  classes,  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son  were  first  with  twelve  plants  of 
their  fine  strain  of  Amaryllis  ;  Mr.  Lane,  Burnt- 
wood,  Caterbam  Valley,  first  for  twelve  table 
plants,  well  grown  and  suitable  for  the  purposes 
intended  ;  Mr.  McGregor,  North  House,  Putney, 
and  Mr.  Portbury,  Ripon  House,  Putney  Heath, 
both  pres-ing  up  closely  to  the  first  prize  lot.  Mr. 
Chas.  Turner  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Auriculas, 
and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  of  Violas  in  the  com- 
peting classes.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was  the  only  ex- 
hibitor of  tuberous  Begonias  in  the  single  and 
double  classes,  showing  well-grown  plants,  to  which 
a  first  prize  was  awarded  in  both  cases.  The  groups 
of  hardy  herbaceous,  bulbous  and  alpine  plants 
made  a  splendid  display  of  colour  and  caused  a 
deal  of  attraction.  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.,  Waterloo 
Road,  S.E.,  were  first  with  a  large  display,  in  all 
points  good,  with  excellent  variety.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
was  second,  also  showing  well.  In  the  miscellane- 
ous group  of  plants,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons 
surpassed  themselves,  staging  the  best  arranged 
and  brightest  lot  of  p'ants  we  have  yet  seen  from 
Forest  Hill.  In  this  group  they  concentrated  their 
strength  in  tuberous  Begonias  of  the  best  kinds 
and  in  Orchids  that  are  in  season,  as  Lfelia  pur- 
purata,  Odontoglossums  Alexandra;  and  Pescatorei, 
with  Anthutium  Andreanum  and  others  of  the 
large-spathed  kinds,  also  several  Amaryllis.  Of 
the  fine-foliaged  plants,  the  finest  features  were 
the  Crotons.  Messrs.  Peed  and  Son  followed  in 
this  class  with  a  group  of  good  and  well-grown 
plants,  lacking  the  brightness  of  the  first  prize 
group.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first  for  a  col- 
lection of  hardy  flowers,  including  shrubs,  arranged 
with  foliage,  showingin  their  usual  well-known  style. 

The  table  decorations  were  not,  taken  alto- 
gether, quite  of  average  merit.  Most  exhibit  orsi 
by  aiming  at  extreme  airiness  of  effect,  fail  to  do 
justice  to  their  flowers.  The  first  prize  for  a 
dinner-table  laid  out  for  twelve  persons  went  to 
Mr.  Seale,  of  Sevenoaks.  The  materials  were 
lightly  and  gracefully  arranged,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  branching  flowers  and  sprays  of  light  or 
tinted  foliage.  In  the  top  of  the  centre-piece 
were  long  sprays  of  Oncidium  and  spikes  of  white 
Gladiolus.  The  only  flowers  in  the  vases  were 
Laburnum  and  Cypripediums.  Mrs.  Walter  Mole 
and  Miss  Mayhew  exhibited  tables  both  graceful 
and  pretty,  but  both  erring  on  the  side  of  extreme 
lightness.  In  the  class  for  three  stands,  Mr.  W. 
Clark,  of  Balham,  was  first.  His  exhibits  were 
light  and  well  arranged  up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
lacked  finish,  and  the  colours  were  too  much 
mixed.  Mr.  Seale  was  second  here  with  a  very 
different  style  of  work,  which  was  certainly  more 
effe  ;tive  than  the  first  prize  lot.  The  chief  fault 
was  that  the  bases  and  tops  were  much  too  broad 
for  the  height  of  the  stands.  For  a  basket  of 
flowers,  Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry,  were  fi  st 
with  a  very  beautiful  arrangement  in  a  large  boat- 
shaped  basket.  As  usual,  minute  attention  was 
paid  to  detail.  The  more  solid  flowers  were  varie- 
ties of  Cattleya,  Lrelia,  Mar^chal  Niel  and  Niphetos 
Roses.  Long  sprays  of  0  iontoglossum  were  used 
with  graceful  effect  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  abund- 
ance. Messrs.  Harwood,  of  Balham,  were  second  with 
a  large  round  basket  very  tastefully  arranged.  An 
attractive  and  uncommon  feature  of  this  was  the 
plentiful  use  of  small  Caladium  leaves  of  various 
kinds.  These  and  the  coloured  Croton  leaves  and 
stove  flowers  used  produced  a  very  rich  combina- 
tion. The  third  prize  basket,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Horsman,  is  worthy  of  mention.  It  was  a 
beautiful,  though  slightly  over-loaded  arrangement, 
chiefly  of  white  flowers,  the  only  colour  being  a 
pretty  blue  Iris.  Messrs.  Perkins  were  again  first 
for  button-holes  and  sprays.    Their  exhibits  were 


irreproachable  both  in  style  and  make.     All  the 

foliage  was  exquisitely  light.  One  spray  was  of 
white  flower.-),  Roses,  Orchids,  Bouvardia,  &c. ;  in  a 
second,  small  yellow  Oncidiums  and  Roses  sup- 
plied colour ;  while  in  the  third,  orange-coloured 
Lailia  flowers  were  skilfully  blended  with  Odonto- 
glossums and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The  button-holes 
were  of  similar  character.  Mr.  Thomas  Horsman 
was  second  with  carefully  made,  but  stiff  produc- 
tions. Messrs.  Perkins  also  headed  the  list  in  the 
class  for  three  bouquets.  The  simplest,  but  not 
least  effective  was  composed  of  pink  and  maroon 
Carnations  with  abundance  of  Asparagus  plumosus. 
The  white  bouquet  contained  the  usual  varieties  of 
Orchids,  &c.,  while  the  other  mixed  one  was  quite 
a  work  of  art.  Yellow  and  mauve  were  the  pre- 
dominating tints,  and  the  flowers  included  Cat- 
tleyas  of  rich  colour,  Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums, 
and  yellow  Roses.  For  a  bride's  bouquet  Messrs. 
Perkins  were  easily  first,  and  Messrs.  Peed  and 
Sons  a  good  second. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Of  these  there  were  two  which  stood  out  pro- 
minently above  the  rest  boh  for  their  extent  and 
excellence.  These  were  the  magnificent  group  of 
Clematis  from  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, and  the  splendid  display  of  Roses  in  pots  and 
cut  blooms  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Wal- 
tham  Cross.  The  Clematises  were  grouped  by  them- 
selves upon  the  floor  in  the  central  annexe,  and 
were  in  wonderfully  fine  condition.  The  most 
noteworthy  kinds  were  La  France,  a  dark  shade 
of  colour ;  Princess  of  Wales,  pale  mauve  ;  Mrs.  G. 
Jackman,  white ;  other  kinds  were  Countess  of 
Lovelace,  Marie  Lefebvre,  Mme.  van  Houtte,  Sen- 
sation, Blue  Gem,  and  Purpurea  elegans.  The 
Roses  were  grouped  near  these  at  one  of  the 
corners,  and  standing  out  so  prominently  were 
greatly  admired.  The  following  should  be  noted  : 
Raoul  Guillard,  large  crimson  (H.P.)  ;  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  deep  rosy  pink;  La  France,  very  fine  flowers  ; 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  extra  good ;  Clio,  large,  pale 
flesh  colour,  of  good  shape  ;  Perle  d'Or  and  W.  A. 
Richardson.  These  were  two  superb  exhibits. 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son  staged  a  miscel- 
laneous group  of  Palms  and  greenhouse  flowering 
plants,  comprising  also  Cytisus  Andreanus  and 
Saxifraga  pyramidalis ;  of  the  greenhouse  plants, 
the  blue  Leschenaultia  and  the  Ericas  were  well 
flowered  examples.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham, 
arranged  a  group  of  Pelargoniums,  the  plants 
of  medium  size,  but  extra  dwarf,  compact, 
and  well  flowered  ;  the  sorts  comprised  the 
best  of  the  decorative  kinds,  as  Volonte  Na- 
tionale  album,  Starlight,  Edward  Perkins,  Digby 
Grand,  Monarch,  Linda,  Jubilee,  and  Princess  May. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  staged  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  hardy  flower.-f,  comprising  Saxifraga  granu- 
lata, tall,  double  white;  Iris  florentina,  pale  blue; 
Ranunculus  acutifolius,  Tulipa  Gesneiiana,  Iris 
iberica,  Aster  diplostephioides,  a  large  showy  spe- 
cies of  a  light  mauve  colour,  and  several  other 
good  things.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  staged  a  group  of 
single  and  double  tuberous  Begonias  ;  the  best  of 
the  latter  were  Claribel,  bright  pink,  creamy 
centre;  Triumph,  crimson  ;  Henshaw  Russell,  large 
scarlet;  lona,  orange-yellow  ;  Regalia,  light  pink  ; 
Piootee,  creamy  pink  with  deeper  edging;  and 
Princess  May,  pure  white.  The  best  singles  were 
Bexley  White  and  Alba  fimbriata,  two  good 
whites.  Messrs.  Reid  and  Bomemann,  Sydenham, 
showed  a  group  chiefly  of  Pelargoniums  (Ivy  and 
zonal).  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Son  staged  some 
plants  of  Leschenaultia  biloba  major  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  Mr.  Rumsey  had  several  boxes 
of  cut  Roses,  which  added  also  to  the  interest  of 
the  exhibition. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertisement 
columns. 
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May  17. 
The  Royal  Botanic  Society  is  proverbially  un- 
fortunate in  the  matter  of  weather,  and  the  show 
on  Wednesday  last  in  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens 
was  practically  spoilt  by  the  heavy  downpour  of 


rain.  This  was  unlucky,  as  for  fully  two  months 
past  the  weather  has  been  perfect  for  such  things 
as  flower  shows.  If  the  exhibition  on  Wednesday 
was  smaller  than  many  we  have  seen  here,  it  was 
in  every  sense  pleasing,  and  the  large  tent  pre- 
sented a  gay  aspect  from  the  judicious  grouping  of 
flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants. 

Taking  the  competitive  groups  first,  the  hardy 
flowers  claim  first  attention,  and  they  were  boldly 
massed  together — the  way  to  show  them  off  to  full 
advantage.  The  first  prize  for  a  collection  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  who  had  a  very  fine  assortment,  in 
which  we  noticed  Spiia^a  compacta  multiflora,  a 
plant  that  is  likely  to  become  largely  grown,  the 
flowers  more  densely  arranged  than  in  the  type,  S. 
japonica ;  Heleniura  Hoopesi,  a  showy  flower,  the 
florets  narrow  and  rich  orange-yellow  ;  Heuchera 
sanguinea  and  several  Cypripediums,  besides  very 
fine  masses  of  Delphinium  nudicaule  and  Erigeron 
aurantiacus.  The  second  prize  collection  from 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  was  of  note  for 
the  fine  masses  of  Geum  miniatum  and  the  yellow- 
flowered  Ranunculus  monspessulanus.  The  Roses 
deserved  praise,  and  the  chief  class  was  for  a  col- 
lection which  was  arranged  on  the  centre  banks  of 
the  large  tent.  That  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  gained  the  premier  award,  and  the  new 
variety  Crimson  Rambler  showed  up  well  as  a  pot 
plant,  the  heavy  clusters  of  crimson  flowers  hav- 
ing a  gay  effect.  It  is  evidently  an  excellent 
variety  for  this  purpose.  Juno,  a  China  Rose,  the 
flowers  large,  rose  in  colour,  full  and  effective, 
was  exhibired  well,  besides  the  usual  kinds  grown 
in  pots.  The  nine  specimens  from  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  good,  especially  those  of 
Charles  Lawson,  Violefe  Bouyer,  Catherine 
Soupert,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Cenlifol'a  rosea. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  of  all  kinds  con- 
tributed to  the  attractions  of  the  display,  but  in 
this  respect  there  is  little  alteration  from  year  to 
year.  One  of  the  principal  classes  was  for  twelve 
specimens,  and  the  best  plants  were  those  from 
Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey  Nursery,  Wilts  who 
showed  Statice  profusa.  Erica  Cavendishi,  and 
Clerodendron  Balfouri  in  fine  condition.  This  class 
of  plants,  as  we  have  frequently  said  before,  has 
had  its  day.  Mr.  Mould  was  the  chief  exhibitor 
for  these  plants,  and  another  very  successful  com- 
petitor was  Mr.  A.  Offer,  Handcross  Park  Gardens, 
Crawley,  who  had  some  good  fine-foliaged  speci- 
mens, for  which  he  took  many  premier  awards. 
His  six  first  prize  variegated  plants  comprised 
Maranta  Makoyana,  Dieffenbachia  magnifica,  and 
Alocasia  macrorrhiza  variegata.  Mr,  Henry  James, 
West  Norwood,  also  showed  fine-foliaged  and 
flowering  plants  well.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son, 
Roupell  Nurseries,  Norwood,  were  first  for  nine 
Dracienas, 

Pelargoniums  and  Azaleas  were  of  the  usua 
character.  The  former  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Turner,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  who 
came  first  in  both  classes,  namely,  that  for  six 
fancy  varieties  and  the  same  number  of  show 
kinds.  The  plants  were  remarkably  well  flowered, 
and  of  the  fancies.  The  Shah,  Princess  Teck,  Ellen 
Beck,  East  Lynn  and  Delicatum  were  noteworthy, 
whilst  Gold  Mine  of  the  latter  was  well  grown. 
The  Azaleas  from  the  Slough  firm  were  worth 
noting,  although  somewhat  thin.  They  scored 
first  place,  and  other  successful  exhibitors  were 
.Air.  H.  Eason,  gardener  to  Mr.  B.  Noakes,  Hope 
Cottage,  Highgate,  and  Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener  to 
Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent's  Park.  A  good 
class  was  for  twenty- four  Gloxinias,  and  the  plants 
of  Mr.  H.  Eison  were  of  much  merit,  well  grown, 
the  flowers  standing  well  up  and  displaying  con- 
siderable range  of  fine  colours.  Tuberous  Bego- 
nias were  exhibited  well,  and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  were  a  good  first.  In  the 
collection  were  the  following  very  beautiful  double 
vilrieties  :  Earl  of  Craven,  crimson,  a  very  striking 
flower;  Lady  Brooke,  salmon,  a  distinct  and  at- 
tractive shade  ;  Lady  Dorrington,  white,  margined 
with  salmon  ;  Duke  of  York,  salmon  ;  and  Stan- 
stead  Gem,  crimson.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was  second. 
The  best  twelve  Orchids  were  from  Mr.  Henry 
James,  but  they  do  not  call  for  special   mention. 
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The  Caladinms  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons 
were  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  exhibition, 
and  Uipy  were  first  for  a  large  group,  which  oon- 
taine-l  ruany  of  the  best  kinHs  in  cultivation,  as 
Gabrielle  Lemonier,  silvery  wliite,  with  ereen 
veins  ;  L'Automne,  pale  green,  with  filvery 
blotches ;  Excellent,  deep  crimson,  silver  and 
green  at  the  margin  ;  and  Marquis  F.  d'Alberta?, 
green,  white  in  the  centre. 

At  such  exhibitions  as  these  a  large  part  of  the 
phow  is  made  up  of  the  miscellaneous  collections. 
Many  beautiful  groups  were  to  be  seen  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and  Roses  were  a  charming  feature. 
A  silver  medal  went  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son, 
Wallham  Cross,  for  12  boxes  of  delightfully  fresh 
Roses.  Plants  of  their  new  Rose  Clio,  which  has 
been  previously  described  in  The  Gabden,  were 
also  shown.  The  Queen,  crimson ;  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Queen  of  Queens,  rose  ;  Spenser,  light 
rose ;  and  the  Tea  varieties  Corinna  and  Medea 
were  represented ;  also  a  kind  named  Guil- 
laume  Gillemot,  brilliant  rose,  a  full,  pleasing 
flower.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Mount,  Rose  Nurseries,  Canterbury,  for  his  fine 
flowers  of  leading  varieties.  An  immense  group  of 
Calceolarias  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  representing  their  splendid  strain. 
About  100  plants  were  shown,  all  in  superb  bloom, 
the  large  well-shaped  flowers  varying  greatly  in 
colourfrom  yellow  to  velvety  maroon  shading.  A 
silver-gilt  medal  was  deservedly  given  to  this  fine 
exhibit.  A  silver-gilt  medal  %vas  also  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  for  a  group  of  great  in- 
terest, wpU  arranged,  and  comprising  a  number  of 
fine  C.iladiums  and  tuberous  Begonias.  It  was  a 
meri'oiious  exhibit.  The  same  firm  also  had  Dra- 
ofB-ia  Trioniphe  d'Anzin,  which  has  broad  leaves  of 
fine  crimson  colour  ;  a  good  panful  of  the  interest- 
ing Fuchsia  triphylla,  Caladium  Le  Nain  Rouge, 
dwarf,  the  leaves  red  ;  Coleus  Stanstead  Beauty, 
variously  coloured;  and  the  new  Palm,Rhopoblaste 
hexandra.  A  pleasing  group  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  and  Sons,  comprising  Orchids  and  other 
thinss,  a  silver-gilt  medal  being  awarded.  Mr.  R. 
Scott  gained  a  silver  medal  for  a  miscellaneous 
arrangement.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  had  a  splendid  group  of  Pelargoniums 
of  many  varieties,  which  gained  a  silver  medal, 
and  a  very  charming  variety  of  the  Ivy-leaved  class 
named  Ryecroft  Surprise.  It  is  of  excellent  habit, 
and  the  bright  rose  double  flowers  are  produced 
freely  in  fine  clusters.  This  will,  we  think, become 
la'gely  grown.  A  silver  medal  went  to  Messrs. 
Barr  anrl  iSon  for  their  bold  masses  of  hardy 
flowers,  Pk  mies.  Oriental  Poppies,  &o.,  and  also  to 
Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  of  Croydon,  for  many  good  double 
varieties  of  tuberous  Begonia-*,  the  following  very 
beautiful :  Lidy  Beatrice  Herbert, salmon  ;  Countess 
of  C.iledon,  white  ;  Mrs.  Jenkins,  yellow,  very  hand- 
some ;  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  brilliant  rosy  scarlet ; 
Calliope,  tender  rose,  and  frilled  ;  and  Princess  May 
huff, shot  with  salmon  rose.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.' 
High  Holborn,  had  two  large  groups,  a  bronze 
medal  being  given  to  the  display  of  Mimuluses  of 
splendid  colours,  one  named  Gloriosus  being  very 
charming,  the  flowers  brilliant  red,  with  yellow  and 
deep  velvety  spots  on  the  lip,  a  showy  variety. 
Their  large  groupof  Petunias  gained  a  silver  medal. 
There  is  much  diversity  ofcolour  and  expression  in 
this  strain.  Pallas,  rose,  barred  with  crimson ; 
Desdemona,  lilac,  deeper  in  the  centre  ;  lolanthe, 
purple  ;  Shylock,  crimson  :  and  Narcissus,  white, 
and  fringed,  are  charming  kinds.  Mr.  C.  Turner 
had  a  bronze  medal  for  his  group  of  Carnation 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  Messrs.  Balchin 
and  Son  the  same  award  for  Leschenaultia 
biloba  major.  A  delightful  exhibit  was  the  va- 
rieties of  French  Cannas  from  Mr.  P.  Perry,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  J.  C.  Tasker,  Middleton  Hall,  Brent- 
wood, Essex.  Louis  Thibaut,  self  scarlet ;  Victor 
Hugo,  yellow,  blotched  with  red  ;  Paul  Bruant, 
crimson  ;  and  Mme.  Crozy  were  noteworthy.  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  Knaphill,  had  a  large  collection 
of  cut  flowers  of  his  beautiful  Knaphill  Azaleas. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  showed  Carnation  Pride  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Mr.  Turner,  Pelargonium  Rosy  Gem,  a 
beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  brilliant  rose,  shaded 
with  a  bluish  metallic  lustre  in  the  centre,  very 


distinct  and  beautiful.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had 
Canna  Sophie  Buchner,  crimson,  a  fine  bold  flower, 
and  Ro=e  Carmine  Pillar,  a  brilliant  carmine-col- 
oured single  Rose,  the  petals  white  at  the  base. 

A  number  of  new  plants  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Ja^'.  Veitch  and  Sons.  Several  Gloxinias 
deserve  mention,  notably  Orion,  purple,  beautifully 
spotted ;  Gaiety,  crimson,  broad  white  margin ; 
Virginalis,  white;  Monarch,  crimson;  Ariadne, 
purple,  the  margin  white ;  and  Brilliant,  a  bi- 
generic  hybrid  between  Gloxinia  Radiance  and 
Gesnera  pyramidalis.  The  leaves  are  large,  deep 
green,  mottled  with  a  lighter  shade,  the  flowers, 
on  short  erect  stems,  brilliant  carmine  in  colour 
and  with  a  drooping  character.  The  same  firm 
had  a  beautiful  series  of  Streptocarpuses,  a  charm- 
ing strain,  and  greenhouse  Rhododendrons— Prim- 
rose, a  large  self  yellow  flower  ;  Ceres,  yellow,  red 
in  the  centre,  and  an  exquisite  variety  of  R.  bal- 
.saminasUorum  Rajah,  which  is  quite  double,  the 
flowers  yellow,  margined  with  bright  scarlet,  being 
the  best.  Phyllocactus  Niobe,  crimson,  a  neat, 
pretty  flower,  and  P.  Diadem,  also  crimson,  but 
.-mailer,  were  also  shown.  There  were  a  few  other 
novelties. 

One  of  the  best  new  plants  in  the  show  was 
Rhododendron  Hel&ne  Schiffner,  from  M.  T.  J. 
Seidel,  llandelsgartner,  Steisen-bei-Dresden.  It  is 
a  very  compact  plant,  the  trusses  neat,  not  unduly 
large,  and  the  flowers  are  spotless  white.  It  is 
quite  a  gem  of  its  class. 

A  full  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


The   Temple   Flower   Show,  1893. —  This 

will,  as  usual,  beheld  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens, 
Thames  Embankment,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  May  23  and  26,  and  should  the  weather  be 
favourable,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  many 
thousands  will  visit  it.  To  avoid  disappoint- 
ment, intending  exhibitors  should  give  notice  to 
Mr.  Barron,  Chiswick  Gardens,  as  to  the  amount 
of  space  required.  Exhibitors'  names,  if  received 
in  time,  will  appear  in  the  special  catalogue  of  the 
show,  copies  of  which  will  be  distributed  gratis. 
On  each  day  of  the  show  the  band  of  Her  Majesty's 
Horse  Guards  (Blues),  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Chas,  Godfrey,  R.A.Mus.,  will  give  selections  of 
instrumental  music.  The  council  have  specially 
arranged  that  gardeners  (i.e.,  bond  fide  employes  in 
a  private  garden,  nursery,  market  garden,  or  seed 
establishment)  may  obtain  2s,  Gd.  tickets  for  Is., 
which  will  admit  them  to  the  exhibition  at  10 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning.  May  2(i.  These  tickets 
can  only  be  obtained  previous  to  May  24  from  the 
society's  office,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  and  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  must  be  sent 
with  postal  order  in  every  case. 


In  all  probability  the  majority  would  resemble  the 
ordinary  Pyrus  Maulei. — Henry  N.  Ellacombe, 
Bitton  Vicarage. 

Helieonia  aureo-striata. — Some  time  eiooe 
Mr.  Gower  hinted  that  this  noble  stove  plant  grew 
more  freely  where  a  quantity  of  leaf  soil  was 
used  with  the  potting  compost.  Antiug  upon  the  hint 
so  given,  my  plan's,  of  which  I  have  several,  have  im- 
proved wonderfully.  This  is  really  a  handsome  fine- 
fnliaged  plant,  and  should  certainly  be  more  grown 
than  it  is  It  is  still  somewhat  rare,  hut  why  I  do 
not  know,  as  it  certaioly  increases  freely  from  suckers. 
— A.  Young. 


Caterpillars  destroying  Apple  tree  foliage 

(^r'.  A.  Ciirztiii). — lean  now  give  the  names  of  the 
other  caterpillars  which  I  was  unable  to  do  in  my 
first  reply.  The  large  blackish  ones  are  the  cater- 
pidars  of  the  satellite  moth  (Scopelosoma  satelliti  i), 
a  very  common  insect ;  besides  eating  the  leaves  of 
various  tree.s,  they  are  at  times  carnivorous,  and 
devour  caterpillars  of  other  species.  Unfortunately, 
they  must  have  eaten  the  light  coloured  caterpillar 
which  was  with  them  in  the  same  box,  as  I  could 
find  no  trace  of  it  when  I  looked  for  it ;  probably 
they  destroyed  the  maggots  you  mentioned  which 
I  could  not  find  in  the  box  when  it  reached  me. 
— G.  S.  S. 

Pyrus  Maulei  superba  (page  .'^87).— I  fully 
agree  with  all  that  "T."  says  of  the  beauty  of  this 
shrub.  M.  Max  Leichtlin  kindly  sent  me  cuttings 
some  years  ago  from  which  I  raised  plants,  and  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  ,very  best  spring  shrubs  I 
have.  It  has  a  low  spreading  habit,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  brilliant  crimson  flowers.  It  fruits  freely, 
and  the  seeds  come  up  like  Mustard  and  Cress.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  send  fruit  to  any  reader  of  The 
Garden  if  they  form  well  this  year,  but  of  course 
I  cannot  guara"tf  e  that  the  seeds  will  come  true, 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts. — Rain  has,  I 
understand,  fallen  in  some  p.irts  of  England,  but 
here  the  drought  remains  up  to  the  time  of  writ- 
ing (Wednesday  morning)  still  unbroken.  It  has 
now  lasted  seventy-four  days,  the  total  rainfall  for 
this  period  amounting  to  less  than  half  an  inch. 
Monday  last  proved  the  hottest  day  of  the  year  as 
yet,  the  temperature  in  shade  rising  to  81",  and  the 
following  night  the  warmest  night,  the  ther- 
mometer exposed  on  the  lawn  never  falling  below 
48°.  On  the  .same  day  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  at  1  foot  deep  stood  at  (55° ;  whereas,  on 
only  two  days  was  this  point  reached  during  July 
last  year.  The  brightest  day  we  have  yet  had  was 
Thursday  in  last  week,  when  nearly  thirteen  and  a 
half  hours  of  clear  sunshine  was  recorded.  Owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  weather  the  Lilacs  have  pro- 
duced scarcely  any  flowers,  nearly  all  the  buds 
dying  off  without  opening.  A  large  bush  of  the 
wild  Dog  Rose  growing  in  my  garden  came  first 
into  blossom  on  the  10th  inst ,  or  thirty-one  days 
earlier  than  its  average  date  of  flowering  in  the 
previous  seven  years  and  twenty-five  days  earlier 
than  in  the  most  forward  of  them. — E.  M.,  Berk- 
hiimsted. 


Gladiolus  brenchleyensis. — Can  any  reader 
of  Thk  G.^RREN  kindly  olilige  with  the  origin  and 
early  history  of  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis  ? — T. 

Names  of  plants. — Anon. —  1  and  2,  Saxi- 
fraga   hypnoides;    .'i,    Valeriana;    specimen   too   poor 

to    name  ;    4,     Lonicera     xylosteum.  Evelyn.  — 

—  A    variety    of    the    common    Beech ;    it    is    called 

asplenifolia  C.    Pearce.—l,    Hoya    carnosa;     2, 

l.ioks  like  variegated  Privet  (send  fresh  specimen)  ; 
.•?,  ( Idoutoglossum  crispum  ;  4,  Odoutoglossum  Rossi; 
5,  send  again;  C,  Clematis  iodivisa  ;    7,   seud  agaiu; 

8,    Kerria   japonica  fl.-pl. H.    rrof/iero.— Catllcya 

Mossia;,     good     form. W.    D.    R.    D.— Claytonia 

perfoliata. G.    B. — 1,    Cattleya    Lawreuceana  ;    2, 

Miltonia  Warscewiczi ;    .3,    Odoutoglossum  gloriosum. 

Col.  H.  B. — 1,  Pliala?uop3i3  Luddemanniana  ;    2, 

Odoutoglossum  Harryanum  ;  3,  <  Idontoglossumcrispum. 

/,  ?J.  L — Iris  ensata. T.  Jfir.kson. — 1,  appears 

to  be  Pyrus  prunifolia. J.  C. — Odontosoria  tenui- 

folia,  a  widely  distributed  plant,  hat  it  has  not  bc-'n 
found  in  ,\rncric;i, Q.  Foster.— Fern  not  recognised. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— r/iis  journal  is  pub- 
//.i/m'/  ni  iu<ilhi  h<,,ni<l  M>'n!hhi  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
i-ofoi'rtil  ji'iih.^  an  lust  jn-'Urrul,  ami  it  is  most  Suitable  for 
i-eftyciic:  j'n  rioiis  to  the  issue  of  the  half-itearlii  rotvmes.  Price 
Is  l)d.:  po.<t  free,  Is.  9d.  Comiilete  sit  of  rolunies  of  The 
Garden  I'rom  its  commencement  to  end  of  lSii2,  forti/'tico  vols., 
prir.  ,  eleill,,  t30  Vis. 

"Gardening  Illustrated'  Monthly  Parts.  —  T'lis 
journal  is pubtisheel  in  neatti/  bounei  Monthtil  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitalde  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.;  postfree,  Srf. 

'Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  VviTts.—This  jou-nni  is 

pul>/i.^hu/  w  nntlhi  limiiul  Moiithhi  Parts,  in  irhich  .foi^n  it  is 
moiil  sintiihli  fill-  nfet-ciice  precious  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
viiluKiis.     Pric'^xl  ;  post  free,  Sd. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."— (?'"!«?  descriptions  of  vpieards  oj 
thiiti'i'  h"i"l>'il  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  tcitli  directiom 
for  th'  n-  inriimi'  ,nent,  culture,  Jix.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition, 
Is.:  po^lfn.,  is.  Sd. 

"The  Garden  Annual  '  for  1893.  —  Contains  Ali>ha- 
hitiral  lists  of  all  Branchis  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  ijiirili  IIS  and  Countri/  .Seats  (containinit  over  9000J  have 
been,  rent  canfiillii  and  ejctensively  revised,  and  arc  admitted  to 
be  the  must  eoinplilc  icer  published.     Price  1».;  by  post.  Is.  3d. 

All  of  ov.r  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  imprnrenunt  oi 
cottaeie  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening knoicn.  It  is  published  at  the  very  loirtsi  jiricc  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  uhom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  distribution,  fiee,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  B.C. 
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"  This  Ib  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— £AotM2»car«, 


Flower   Garden. 


SEEDLING  DAFFODILS. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  Daffodils  vary  when 
raised  from  seed.  Naturally,  one  would  expect 
this  to  be  the  case  when  two  distinct  kinds  are 
crossed,  but  one  would  hardly  expect  to  raise  a 
white  flower  from  such  a  highly  coloured  variety 
as  the  Tenby.  This  fertilised  with  cernuus 
gave  from  the  same  pod  of  seed  several  yellow 
flowers,  varying  much  in  form  and  depth  of 
colour  and  considerably  iu  time  of  blooming, 
and  cue  in  colour  almost  the  counterpart  of 
cernuus.  The  latter  may  be  too  much  like 
some  of  the  white  Daffodils  now  grown  to  be 
worthy  of  naming,  but  as  it  is  very  vigorous,  ap- 
parently equal  in  this  respect  to  the  Tenby 
itself,  I  shall  take  care  of  it.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  the  parent  plants  have  both  so  dis- 
tinctly made  their  mark  on  the  progeny.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  colour  is  that  of  cernuus, 
but  the  habit  and  poise  of  the  flower  are  those 
of  the  other  plant,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  trumpet  is  a  third  longer.  It  is  a  bold- 
looking  flower,  much  more  striking  than  the 
drooping-flowered  white  kinds.  Although  most 
of  the  seedlings  will  resemble  and  be  inferior  to 
their  parents,  there  will  always  be  surprises  in 
store  and  the  chance  of  getting  something 
good  and  distinct.  A  lot  of  seedling  Daffodils 
is  sure  to  be  interesting,  as  they  will  nearly  all 
differ  in  form,  colour,  and  time  of  blooming. 
When  once  the  young  plants  appear,  but 
little  trouble  is  involved  in  their  culture. 
What  raisers  .should  primarily  aim  at  is  robust- 
ness of  constitution,  ^^'e  do  not  want  the  lists 
swelled  with  varieties  that  demand  certain  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate  for  their  well-being, 
but  such  as  have  the  endurance  that  will  fit 
them  for  the  wild  garden  and  orchard.  Such 
beautiful  kinds  as  Colleen  Bawn  and  Leda  are 
lovely  indeed,  but  they  and  other  white- 
flowered  kinds  cannot  be  termed  everybody's 
Daffodils.  With  the  constitution  of  Emperor 
or  Sir  Watkin,  they  would  be  of  inestimable 
value.  I  have  crossed  Emperor  with  some  half- 
dozen  kinds,  and  all  the  young  plants  seem  of 
vigorous  constitution,  but  it  is  long  to  wait  for 
blooming  time.  This  year  a  group  of  seedlings 
bloomed  for  the  first  time,  the  colours  vary- 
ing from  that  of  obvallaris  to  that  of  cernuus; 
no  two  of  them  alike.  I  think  a  clump  of  seed- 
lirg  Daftbdils  is  very  pretty,  owing  to  the 
variation  in  colour.  One  of  them  was  just  like 
cernuus  in  form  and  colour,  but  a  fortnight 
later.  This  I  shall  take  care  of  as  a  welcome 
means  of  prolonging  the  blooming  period  of  a 
great  favourite.  I  think  a  clump  of  cernuus, 
with  half  a  hundred  expanded  blooms  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  floral  pictures  that  the  spring 
months  can  give.  Curiously  enough,  in  this  lot 
of  seedlings  there  came  a  perfect  double  flower 
of  a  pale  sulphur  yellow.  I  can  say  nothing  as 
regards  its  parentage,  but  I  know  that  it  came 
from  a  single  variety.  I  merely  mention  this 
as  showing  how  little  able  one  is  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  what  may  come  from 
crossing  two  kinds  differing  in  form  and  colour. 
The  main  difliculty  is  in  obtaining  seed.  With 
me  varieties  suoh  as  Horsfieldi  will  not  yield  a 


single  seed.  Pods  in  abundance  form,  but 
they  are  bags  of  air.  Emperor  I  can  rely  on, 
also  obvallaris.  In  an  ideal  time  after  bloom- 
ing, seeds  come  moderately  on  some  few  kinds, 
but  very  dry  weather  shrivels,  and  a  cold,  wet 
time  turns  the  pods  yellow.  Those  who  have 
leisure  would,  I  think,  find  pot  culture  more 
reliable,  as  the  supply  of  moisture  can  be  regu- 
lated and  the  plants  sheltered  if  needful 
when  fertilised  and  the  pods  swelling  up. 
All  who  can,  should  raise  a  few  seedlings  annu- 
ally, as  they  will  be  sure  to  get  some  variation 
in  form  and  colour.  After  the  first  five  years 
there  will  every  season  be  something  to  look  for. 
I  began  about  eight  years  ago,  and  though  on 
a  small  scale  and  with  no  startling  success, 
raising  seedlings  has  given  me  a  considerable 
amount  of  gratification.  J.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Centaurea  stricta.— This  is  a  perfectly  hardy 
species,  loving  a  somewhat  rich  stiff  loam,  where  it 
makes  thin  roots,  spreading  moderately  by  means 
of  underground  stems.  Its  chief  claim  to  notice 
is  its  fine  clear  blue  flowers,  very  much  resembling 
those  of  the  favourite  Centaurea  cyanea.  It  grows 
but  8  inches  or  10  inches  high.  It  is,  I  think,  su- 
perior to  the  better-known  C.  montana,  being  a 
dwarfer  plant  with  flowers  equally  good  if  not 
quite  so  large. 

Orobus  vernus  albus  planus.— I  believe 
that  this  plant  is  scarce.  In  addition  to  the  va- 
riety of  form,  the  flowers  are  exquisite,  being 
arranged  in  small  racemes  of  pearly  whiteness 
touched  with  pink.  I  have  grown  it  many  jears, 
and  never  have  seen  it  higher  than  10  inches. 
With  me  it  is  not  a  fast  grower,  and  as  root  divi- 
sion is  the  only  mode  of  propagation  possible,  it 
may  not  become  very  common  for  some  time. 

Cheiranthus  Marshalli,  C.  Dilleni,  and  C. 
Allioni.— These  form  a  trio  of  the  most  lovely  of 
miniature  Wallflowers.  Doubtless  all  have  more  or 
less  the  blood  of  alpinus  in  them  ;  but  even  if  they 
have,  for  all  practical  purposes  they  are  distinct 
plants  and  decorative  in  a  high  degree,  having 
rich  colours  and  enduring  properties.  Allioni  is 
the  first  to  open,  and  to  those  who  know  Marshalli 
and  alpinus,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  colour 
of  Allioni  is  much  deeper  than  in  Marshalli,  the  col- 
our of  which  is  deeper  than  that  of  alpinus. 
The  next  to  open  is  Marshalli,  about  a  fortnight 
later.  This  is  fairly  well  known,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  praise  it  too  much.  Dilleni  is  curious  as 
well  as  beautiful ;  it  opens  of  but  an  indifferent 
greenish  yellow  colour,  then  becomes  more  dis- 
tinctly yellow,  quickly  in  a  day  or  two  passing  into 
shades  of  rosy  purple  and  mahogany,  which,  blended 
with  the  yellow,  form  the  curious  feature  alluded 
to.  It  has  the  advantage  of  carrying  more  foliage 
during  flowering  than  the  other  two,  and  this  adds 
considerably  to  the  decorative  quality  of  the  blos- 
som. Another  good  property  of  this  plant  is  that 
the  flowers  last  for  several  weeks  on  a  fair-sized 
plant.  Sometimes,  I  believe,  this  variety  is  known 
by  the  name  of  versicolor.  To  anyone  desiring  a 
gay  rockery  in  early  summer,  these  plants  would 
be  of  the  greatest  use,  and  certainly  few  things 
would  be  more  effective. 

White  Thyme.— Why  do  we  see  so  little  of 
this,  so  pre-eminently  adapted  for  the  rock  gar- 
den ?  It  is  certainly  as  hardy  as  other  Thymes, 
no  doubt  given  like  them  to  dying  off  in  the  older 
parts,  but  still,  with  a  little  care  in  the  way  of 
top-dressing,  so  as  to  encourage  growth  of  the 
younger  stems,  it  may  be  kept  going.  As  to  its 
beauty,  it  wins  admiration  everywhere  when  seen 
in  good  patches.  It  has  a  beauty  all  its  own,  and 
however  charming  the  coloured  Thymes  may  be,  it 
serves  also  to  enhance  their  beauty  when  grown  in 
juxtaposition ;  indeed,  the  white  Thyme  for  a 
good  effect  should  predominate  by  the  side  of  the 
crimson  and  mauve  varieties. 

Anthyllis    montana    rubra.— It   would   be 
1  hard  to  over-praise  the  typical  form  of  this  species, 


which  has  something  rather  of  the  crushed  straw- 
berry colour,  but  the  present  variety  is  distinctly 
superior  with  its  fine  deep  maroon-red  clusters  of 
bloom.  This  colour  looks  remarkably  rich  in  con- 
trast with  the  dwarf  grey  downy  foliage  resting 
on  the  ground.  Lovers  of  distinct  and  choice 
alpine  flowers  should  make  a  note  of  this.  It  likes 
a  stony  soil  and  plenty  of  sunshine. 

Primula  Reidi. — This  is  now  in  flower,  and 
though  I  have  had  more  plants  to  make  a  bigger 
show  than  I  have  had  this  season,  I  never  saw  the 
individual  flowers  better  or  larger.  The  flowers 
are  big  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  of  peculiar  shape 
and  pose,  ivory-white,  with  calyx  and  scape  thickly 
beset  with  a  mealy  covering  ;  but,  beautiful  as  the 
drooping  flowers  are,  the  delicious  perfume  is  the 
winning  feature.  My  last  year's  seed  is  only  just 
now  germinating,  though  sown  last  summer.  I  have 
found  it  better  to  take  the  seed  immediately  after 
the  capsule  splits.  It  is  then  in  a  green  state,  but 
quite  hard,  and  certainly  it  has  retained  all  its 
vitality.  I  used  to  wait  for  the  seed  to  ripen,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  all  lost. 

Primula  cortusoides  alba.— The  typical  red- 
purple  is  very  beautiful,  but  much  more  so  when 
seen  side  by  side  with  the  white  form.  The  white 
flowers  are  more  lasting,  and  besides  being  useful 
to  set  off  the  purple  form,  they  are  much  more 
desirable  as  flowers  for  picking.  I  have  seen  a 
variety  this  spring  with  delicate  pale  green  streaks 
running  from  the  notches  to  the  eye,  or  in  longi- 
tudinal lines  on  the  petals.  These  flowers  have  a 
delicate  beauty,  and  if  the  feature  should  prove  to 
be  a  fixed  one,  we  may  consider  the  variety  a 
decided  gain.  I  find  these  Primroses  do  better  if 
given  a  liberal  mulching  of  rotten  peat. 

TroUiuses.— Notwithstanding  the  dry  weather 
these  have  been  really  fine,  and  the  late  and  dark 
varieties  are  still  in  good  form.  I  confess  to  some 
confusion  respecting  TroUius  Fortunei.  I  have 
received  this  from  many  sources,  and  I  find  it  no 
better  and  no  different  to  specimens  that  I  have 
grown  under  the  names  of  asiaticus  and  ameri- 
canus,  as  they  used  to  be  cultivated  by  the  late 
Mr.  Niven,  of  the  Hull  Botanic  Gardens.  I  have, 
moreover,  received  Trollius  Fortunei  pi.,  T.  For- 
tunei grand  form,  and  T.  Fortunei  improved, 
but  all  these  are  vastly  inferior  to  what  I  have  long 
known  as  Trollius  Gibsoni  for  form  of  flower  and 
deep  orange  colour.  The  form  of  Gibsoni  is 
peculiarlv  globular,  whereas;  I  believe  Fortunei 
and  varieties  have  rather  the  Buttercup  shape. 
For  a  year  or  two  I  have  been  raising  Trollius 
Gibsoni  from  seed,  and  from  the  batch  now  in 
flower  it  is  quite  evident  that  so  produced,  plants 
do  vary.  All  the  seedlings  are  strikingly  dark  in 
colour  both  in  stems  and  flowers,  but  still  there 
are  distinct  shades,  some  almost  going  to  Roman 
red.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  this  spring  to 
see  some  capital  Globe  Flowers  grown  in  moist 
and  favoured  situations,  but  they  do  not  compare  (in 
darkness  of  colour)  with  Gibsoni.  I  mention  this 
because  it  has  been  said  by  people  who  ought  to 
know  that  Gibsoni  is  simply  another  name  applied 
to  Fortunei.  All  I  will  further  say  on  this  pomt 
is  that  it  such  is  the  case,  it  is  vastly  superior  to 
any  form  of  Fortunei  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
see  either  at  home  or  abroad.  At  the  same  time 
my  own  experience  proves  that  varieties  are  to  be 
had  by  seed  ad  Ubituvi.  ^  '^^'""" 

Woodville,  Kirlistall. 


J.  Wood. 


Inula  glandulosa.— This  showy  composite  is 
just  now  in  full  beauty,  being  much  earlier  than 
usual.  My  reason  for  calling  attention  to  it  is  that 
it  may  be  considered  quite  a  dry  weather  plant,  at 
least  in  our  heavy  soil,  the  growth  being  altogether 
stronger  than  in  moister  seasons.  A  plant  with 
between  two  dozen  and  three  dozen  flowers  is  most 
effective.  It  is  only  alter  this  Inula  has  become 
well  established  that  its  beauty  is  apparent.— A. 
Young. 

Seedling  tufted  Pansies.— I  have  now  some 
very  fine  flowers  from  seedlings  ;  in  fact,  a  really 
bad  one  it  would  be  impossible  to  find.  I  consider 
my   seedlings    much  ahead  of  those  in  another 
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garden  where  the  majority  of  the  best  of  the 
named  kinds  are  grown.  All  that  is  needed  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  now  in  a  box  o£  light  soil,  keeping 
them  in  a  cold  frame  until  they  germinate,  after- 
wards jiricking  the  plants  oif  into  good  soil, 
eventually  planting  in  their  permanent  quarters  in 
the  open.  All  through  the  dry  weather  our  beds 
have  been  really  splendid. — A.  Y. 

Papaver  bracteatum  macranthum, — How- 
ever inimical  may  have  been  the  dry  weather 
to  the  well-doing  of  the  majority  of  herbaceous 
plants,  it  is  not  so  to  the  large  showy  Poppies. 
In  fact,  they  revel  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  their 
beauty  is  not  so  fleeting  as  it  otherwise  is  when 
the  sunshine  is  alternated  by  showers.  The  above 
variety  is  just  now  magnificent,  growing  on  an 
exposed  border,  the  large,  handsome  flowers  show- 
ing up  conspicuously.  I  have  raised  large  num- 
bers of  P.  bracteatum  from  seed,  but  in  no  single 
instance  did  the  flowers  equal  in  colour  those  of 
maoranthum.— A.  Y. 


CARNATION  PROSPECTS. 

The  present  prospects  are  very  cheerful  indeed, 
and  I  cannot  remember  to  have  ever  seen  the 
plants  look  better  than  they  do  at  the  present 
time.  Like  other  things,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
remark  that  they  are  quite  in  advance  of  their 
usual  state.  The  most  practical  proof  of  this  that 
I  have  had  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  staking 
the  flower-spikes  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
May,  and  in  doing  this,  not  only  have  I  found 
them  nearly  2  feet  in  length,  but  in  many  in- 
stances the  terminal  buds  are  distinctly  visible.  A 
lover  of  heat  and  comparative  drought  rather  than 
of  cold,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  damp,  the  Carnation 
has  perfectly  revelled  in  the  present  season.  Even 
in  recent  seasons  I  have  known  them  very  slow  to 
move  and  backward  in  growth,  and  have  en- 
couraged them  to  start  by  the  aid  of  top-dressings, 
surface  hoeing,  &c.  But  when  weather  is  favour- 
able few  things  respond  more  readily  than  Carna- 
tions, and  it  is  in  great  part  because  of  this  natural 
precocity  that  there  is  greater  safety  in  planting 
during  autumn,  so  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
root-growth.  Now  and  again  a  note  appears  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  opposite  to  this,  but  whether 
plants  are  potted  up  or  are  left  attached  to  the 
parent  plant  as  layered  till  spring  and  then  trans- 
planted, they  are  not  so  good  as  those  planted  in 
autumn.  I  do  not  say  that  success  may  not  have 
been  obtained  in  this  way,  because  we  must  accept 
in  good  faith  the  statements  of  those  who  say  they 
have  followed  the  plan,  but  I  am  convinced  there 
is  nothing  better  than  autumn  planting.  When  the 
Carnation  starts  in  spring  it  is  in  the  direction  of 
flowering,  the  centre  shoot,  the  ultimate  flower- 
spike,  lengthening.  If  plants  are  potted  up  or  left 
standing  where  layered,  and  in  either  case  remain 
a  week  or  so  too  long,  the  centre  shoot  starts 
away,  and  I  have  proved  again  and  again,  and 
once  more  the  fact  is  demonstrated  this  season, 
that  spring- planted  Carnations  do  not  throw  so 
strong  a  flower-spike  as  those  put  out  in  autumn. 
A  quantity  was  potted  up  last  autumn,  and  now 
the  most  casual  observer  looking  over  the  groups 
could  point  out  without  trouble  or  error  those  that 
were  spring-planted.  Root  growth  is  not  rapid 
in  Carnations,  and  the  demands  of  the  flower- 
spike  of  the  plant  put  out  in  spring  seem  greater 
than  the  supply,  so  it  is  dwarf  and  stunted  in  con- 
sequence. Last  autumn  will  be  remembered  for 
its  excessive  rainfall,  and  the  harvesting  of  Carna- 
tion seed  in  the  open  air  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable risks.  I  only  secured  a  very  moderate 
quantity,  though  many  flowers  were  marked  and 
crossed.  Happily,  the  quality  of  the  seed  saved 
was  very  good,  and  in  some  cases  it  would  almost 
appear  as  if  every  one  must  have  germinated. 
They  have  now  been  pricked  off  into  a  bed  of  fine 
soil,  and  will  soon  make  r.ipid  progress.  From 
strong  seedlings  so  many  more  flowers  are  obtained 
than  by  any  other  way,  that  I  think  all  who  can 
should  raise  a  batch  each  year,  provided  seed  can 
b3  obtained  that  makes  it  worth  while.     The  pro- 


duce of  the  cheap  strains  of  Carnation,  even  now 
all  too  common,  is   barely  worth  the  time  and 
trouble  expended,  especially  when  for  the    same 
labour  results  ton  times  better  may  be  secured. 
A.  H. 

Dahlia  hedges. — Referring  to  "  A.  D.'s  "  and 
"  E.  M.'s  "  notes  on  above  subject,  permit  me  to 
suggest  a  simple  way  of  carrying  out  the  idea. 
Procure  some  ordinary  Pea  rods,  say  about  5  feet 
in  height,  and  stake  the  Dahlias  after  planting,  the 
same  as  Peas.  For  some  years  past  I  have  had 
hedges  formed  thus,  and  they  have  frequently 
been  much  admired,  and  by  no  one  more  so  than 
our  old  friend  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith  when  here 
some  five  years  ago.  I  plant  double,  single, 
and  Cactus  Dahlias,  but  always  keep  the  double 
kinds  separate.  To  my  mind  they  have  a  far  more 
natural  appearance  grown  in  this  way  than  when 
bundled  up  round  one  stake.  Amongst  the  single 
and  Cactus  kinds  I  have  several  times  sown  a  few 
seeds  of  Tropa:olum  canariense,  blue  and  white 
Convolvulus  and  Sweet  Peas,  with  here  and  there 
a  seed  or  two  of  tall,  primrose- coloured  Sunflowers 
to  give  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  picture.  Do 
not  cut  off  the  twiggy  portions  of  Pea  rods  if  the 
Tropseolum  is  to  be  used,  as  by  leaving  them  they 
get  clothed  with  the  free  growth  of  this  useful 
annual,  the  whole  going  to  make  up  a  charming 
natural-looking  mass  for  some  two  months  or  more 
in  the  autumn.  For  hiding  any  unsightly  object 
during  the  summer  or  for  shutting  out  the  vege- 
table quarters  in  the  kitchen  garden  if  thought 
necessary,  hedges  thus  formed  will  add  to  the 
beauty  of  almost  any  garden. — H.  J.  C,  Orimston, 
Tadcaster. 

An  erratic  Lily. — A  correspondent  from  Liver- 
pool writes  us  that  a  Lilium  IJrowni  supplied  to 
him  January  20, 1802,  potted  off  and  kept  under  the 
stage  in  the  greenhouse  with  but  little  water  made 
no  sign  of  growth  that  year.  It  was  plunged  in 
fibre  in  a  cool  dry  place  during  the  winter,  and 
early  in  February,  having  a  shoot  several  inches 
long,  was  brought  under  glass  in  a  sunny  position. 
It  flowered  in  raid-April  with  a  single  bloom,  pure 
white,  without  any  outside  color.ation,  anthers 
chocolate-brown.  Moreover,  the  stem  and  foliage 
as  sent  to  me  were  green  without  the  usual  dark  tint; 
its  height  was  about.S  feet.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  Lily  bulbs  to  lie  dormant  a  season,  espe- 
cially if  too  dry,  but  we  were  not  aware  that  the 
deep  coloration  of  L.  Browni  was  so  entirely  due 
to  the  greater  amount  of  heat  and  light  which  they 
enjoy  during  their  natural  period  of  growth.  The 
drought  this  spring  will,  we  think,  cause  many 
bulbs  to  lie  dormant  in  the  ground.  They  will  make 
root  growth,  but  no  breaks  ;  whereas,  pot  Lilies  well 
supplied  with  water  will  this  year  have  superior 
advantages  over  their  kinsfolk  in  the  open  ground. 
— Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

Erinus  alpinus  (C.  J.  W.). — This  is  an  admir- 
able plant  for  clothing  the  rockwork,  whilst  its 
bright  violet-blue  flowers  are  very  gay,  and  last 
a  long  time  in  great  beauty.  The  variety  hispani- 
cus  is  a  somewhat  larger  plant  than  the  species,  and 
sends  up  a  spike  of  bloom  some  H  inches  in 
height.  It  may  be  sown  in  front  of  the  rockwork, 
and  in  any  place  where  just  sufficient  earth  exists 
to  enable  it  to  germinate. — W.  H.  G. 

Linaria  crassifolia, — "  C.  J.  W."  sends  me  this 
plant  for  a  name.  He  says  it  is  now  flowering  beau- 
tifully upon  his  rockery.  It  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful spring  and  summer  blooming  rock  plants  which 
can  be  grown ;  it  has  trailing  bright  green  shoots 
and  yields  a  profusion  of  its  purplish  or  blue 
flowers,  a  colour  which  is  always  welcome  in  the 
garden,  more  especially  early  in  the  season.  It 
thrives  well  in  good  ordinary  garden  soil  well 
drained.— W.  H.  G. 

Primula  mollis  is  an  interesting  Bhotan  spe- 
cies in  bloom  in  the  hardy  plant  house  at  Kew.  It 
is  not  strictly  hardy,  but  may  be  grown  in  the 
greenhouse  or  in  such  a  structure  as  that  at  Kew. 
English  winters,  fogs,  heavy  rains,  and  other  un- 
pleasant conditions  are  not  favourable,  however,  to 
this    species.     When  well  grown,  a  plant  in  full 


bloom  is  attractive,  a  large  quantity  of  flower- stems 
being  produced,  the  flowers  arranged  in  whorls 
as  in  P.  japonica,  whilst  they  are  of  a  deep  crim- 
son colour,  the  petals  narrow.  The  leaves  are 
downy  or  hairy,  also  the  stem,  and  the  plant  con- 
tinues in  bloom  over  a  long  season. 

Hardy  alpines,— The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Company  render  undoubted  service  in  occasionally 
presenting  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  elsewhere  examples 
of  the  many  charming  alpines  as  well  as  other 
hardy  plants  they  seem  to  have  in  abundance,  and 
still  further  set  up  in  such  a  pleasing  way.  At  a 
recent  meeting,  in  their  group  exceedingly  pretty 
was  Androsace  sarmentosa,  flowers  a  pleasing  rosy 
pink,  borne  in  small  scapes  about  5  inches  above 
the  ground.  The  foliage  is  of  a  somewhat  silvery 
aspect,  not  unlike  that  of  Aubrietia.  All  the  An- 
drosaces  like  a  peaty  soil  and  are  best  if  partially 
sheltered  in  winter  from  excessive  moisture.  There 
are  a  dozen  varieties  of  Androsace  in  cultivation, 
all  more  or  less  lovely.  Dracocephalum  grandi- 
florum  might  be  regarded  as  a  dwarf  miniature 
Salvia.  Though  regarded  as  a  shy  bloomer,  the 
plants  shown  were  flowering  freely,  the  blooms  like 
those  of  the  Nettle,  but  much  larger  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful blue  tint.  It  likes  a  little  shade,  fairly  rich 
loam,  and  needs  special  protection  from  slugs, 
which  are  very  partial  to  it.  Iberis  jucunda  is 
better  known,  though  little  grown.  It  is  one  of 
the  dwarfest  and  prettiest  of  all  the  perennial 
Candytufts  and  a  charming  rock  plant.  The 
flowers  are  reddish  pink  in  colour,  borne  in 
roundish  trusses.  It  likes  a  somewhat  sandy 
soil.  Another  beautiful  dwarf  plant  is  Haberlea 
rhodopensis,  not  unlike  a  Ramondia,  quite  dwarf, 
flowering  freely,  blooms  lilac-purple,  with  a  white 
throat,  something  like  a  small  Streptocarpus.  A 
very  lovely  gem  is  Aubrietia  tauricola,  which  forms 
dense  tufts  of  leafage,  whilst  the  small  clusters  of 
flowers  are  but  just  elevated  above  it  and  of  a 
distinctly  bluish  tint.  This  form  should  be  em- 
ployed for  hybridising  with  violacea  or  Leichtlini 
for  the  production  of  new  colours,  if  possible. 
Saponaria  var.  splendens  has  small,  fine-petalled 
flowers  of  a  magenta  hue.  Lastly,  I  mention  the 
various  dwarf  creeping  Phloxes  of  the  setacea  .sec- 
tion, especially  divaricata,  lavender  flowers;  Nel- 
soni,  white  ;  Vivid,  rosy  pink,  and  some  others,  al 
of  which  formed  pleasing  features  in  the  group 
—A.  D. 


PARROT  TULIPS. 
To  THE  Editor   of  The    Garden. 

Sir, — We  beg  to  send  you  some  spikes  of 
Parrot  Tulips  of  eigh*}  distinct  kinds.  The  va- 
rieties sent  are  Perfecta,  yellow  with  red  stripes ; 
Lutea  major,  pure  yellow,  outside  greenish  and 
tipped  red  ;  Rubra  major,  dark  crimson,  petals 
more  fringed  than  in  any  other  variety  ;  Ad- 
miral of  Constantinople,  crimson  ;  Craiuoisi, 
dark  crimson  with  distinct  basal  blotch  ;  Mark- 
graaf,  yellow,  flaked  and  flamed  with  dark  red 
and  green  ;  Cafe,  flowers  veined  and  spotted 
brown  ;  Couleur  de  Cafe,  like  the  last,  but 
with  very  clear  soft  brownish  spots. 

Parrot  Tulips  have  been  cultivated  in  Hol- 
land for  about  three  centuries,  but  their  origin 
is  unknown.  It  seems  probable  that  they 
are  an  accidental  monstrosity  of  some  garden 
Tulip  which  has  become  constant  and  fixed. 
Therefore,  the  best  name  would  be  Tulipa 
Gesneriana  var.  monstrosa.  Formerly  it  has 
been  confused  with  Tulipa  acuminata,  Vahl. 
(cornuta,  or  stenopetala  of  gardens),  which  has 
got  the  same  synonym  as  the  Parrot  Tulips,  viz., 
turcica.  Tulipa  acuminata,  however,  is  quite 
another  thing,  as  may  be  well  known  to  the 
greater  part  of  horticulturists.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  very  narrow,  long  reflexed  petals  of 
a  dark  red  or  yellow  shade.  It  has  been  sug  \ 
gested  that  the  Parrot  Tulips  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  cross  between  T.  acuminata  and  some 
garden   Tulip,   but   we  do  not    consider    this 
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opinion  to  be  more  than  a  hypothesis.  Pur- 
chasers of  Parrot  Tulips  should  take  care  to 
get  flowering  bulbs,  as  often  unbloomed  bulbs 
are  sold  in  the  trade,  and  the  latter  generally 
lead  to  disappointment,  producing  only  one 
leaf  instead  of  flowers.  We  add  to  this  some 
Darwin  Tulips  of  very  dift'erent  shades.  You 
will  agree  that  among  the  red  and  dark  shades 
there  are  most  brilliant  and  eSective  varieties. 
The  correspondent  who  "  sees  no  beauty  in  the 
dark  shades  that  have  a  dead  aspect,  not  pleas- 
ing in  the  garden  "  (p.  .342),  probably  did  not  see 
Darwin  Tulips  at  all,  or  of  a  very  inferior 
quality.  Indeed  the  dark  shades  are  by  far  the 
best  of  the  collection,  and  everywhere  excited 
the  highest  interest  and  admiration. — E.  H. 
Krela(ie  it  Son. 

***  The  Parrot  Tulips  are  brilliant  and  pic- 
turesque flowers,  monstrosities,  of  course,  but 
they  carry  admirably  and  are  finely  eftVctive 
in  the  garden.  Nothing  we  could  say  would 
be  too  much  for  their  beauty. 

The  Darwin  Tulips  are  what  amateur  florists 
call  breeders.  These  Darwin  Tulips  consist 
largely  no  doubt  of  seedlings  which  have  re- 
mained in  the  "  cocoon"  state,  and  may  so  con- 
tinue to  remain  or  at  any  time  become  rectified, 
as  we  have  seen  seed-beds  of  these  unbroken 
seedlings  more  than  twenty  years  old,  but 
still  cultivated,  as  few  years  passed  without 
the  cultivator  enjoying  the  sight  of  one  or 
more  assuming  its  brilliant  robes.  But  why 
the  name  Darwin  should  be  given  to  these 
"cocoons"  of  florists'  Tulips  is  beyond  our 
comprehension,  and  Messrs.  Krelage  of  all 
people  should  not  burden  us  with  needless 
terms.  When  a  startling  name  like  Dar- 
win is  given,  one  expects  something  ex- 
ceptionally distinct  in  the  plant,  and  not 
such  things  as  one  has  been  accustomed  to 
see  all  one's  life  growing  in  cottage  gardens. 
Amongst  the  flowers  sent  there  was  one  very 
pretty  dark  velvety  kind,  but  we  confess  to  a 
greater  partiality  to  the  breeder  forms  of  our 
"  English  Tulips,''  amongst  which  are  some 
great  beauties,  especially  amongst  the  roses  and 
bybhemens,  with  great  moon  like,  pure  white 
centres  and  the  most  exquisite  forms,  and 
often  brilliant  and  delicately  soft  colours. — Ed. 


hints  as  to  their  cultivation,  and  I  have  since 
seen  them  growing-,  and  some  of  them  in 
bloom  in  his  garden  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Those  in  bloom  were  I.  susiana,  very  strong,  I. 
Korolkowi  and  I.  hipina,  all  most  beautiful.  I  was 
a  little  too  soon  for  I.  Lorteti.said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  family.  One  thing  that  at  once 
strikes  a  visitor  to  Mr.  Ewbank's  garden  is  the 
number  of  ingenious  contrivances,  some  small,  but 
all  useful,  some  to  give  shade  or  shelter,  others  to 
protect  from  slugs,  showing  that  he  has  a  great 
advantage  iu  experimental  gardening— the  power 
of  invention.  His  wall,  with  alternate  bricks  left 
out  to  give  spaces  for  plants,  was  covered  with 
hanging  plants  with  a  beautiful  effect.  1  have 
lately  been  taking  up  bulbous  Irises,  of  which  the 
foliage  had  already  (this  earliest  of  seasons)  dried 
oS.  The  hints  I  had  from  M.  Hoog,  of  M.  van 
Tabergen,  as  to  using  lighter  soil  than  our  usual 
have  led  to  very  good  results.  Iris  Histrio,  I. 
Bakeriana  and  I.  Bornmulleri  had  increased  both 
in  size  and  number.  Iris  reticulata,  out  of  a  lot  of 
fifty,  had  some  of  the  bulbs  very  fine  and  healthy; 
others  had  black  upon  them  and  smelt  of  fungus. 
These  last  were  dipped  in  a  solution  of  Gishurst 
compound  of  the  strength  of  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water  (any  fungicide  would,  no  doubt, 
answer  the  purpose),  were  then  rubbed  well  about 
and  washed  in  soft  water.  The  smell  had  gone 
and  the  bulbs  looked  much  better,  but  next  year's 
flowering  must  decide  whether  the  treatment  has 
been  eflicaoious.— George  F.Wilson. 


Hardy    flowers    at    the    Crystal    Palace 

show. — These  were  remarkably  fine  features  at 
this  exhibition,  and  if  any  proof  were  actually 
needed  as  to  the  popularity  of  hardy  flowers  in 
general,  it  could  receive  additional  evidence  in  its 
support  by  the  large  amount  of  interest  taken  in 
these  productions  on  this  occasion.  All  horticul- 
tural societies  should  at  their  exhibitions  give  all 
possible  encouragement  to  hardy  plants  and 
flowers.  In  the  competing  class  for  a  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous,  bulbous,  and  alpine  plants 
there  were  three  very  comprehensive  e-xhibits, 
which  taken  e?i  masse  made  a  fine  di.=play,  not 
surpassed  in  this  respect  by  anything  in  the  show. 
Spirsea  japonica  compacta,  S.  palmata,  S.  astil- 
boides,  and  S.  aruncus,  extra  fine;  Pyrelhrums  in 
variety,  both  single  and  double  ;  Iris  in  species 
acd  families,  the  Spanish  Iris  and  the  German 
being  well  represented,  Canary  Bird,  a  form  of  the 
Spanish,  being  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  colour ; 
varieties  of  Erigeron,  of  Trollius,  and  of  Saxi- 
frages were  all  included  in  the  first  prize  groups, 
with  several  pans  of  A'iolas.  In  another  part  of 
the  building  was  a  fine  miscellaneous  collection  not 
in  competition.  Some  few  of  the  foregoing  had 
been  brought  on  under  glass,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  hardy,  this  only  showing  their  dual  utility. 
— H.  G. 

Oncocyclus  Irises. — The  Rev.  H.  Ewbank's 
note  (p.  395)  will  greatly  help  those  who  are  trying 
to  grow  these  difficult  and  fascinating  plants.  He 
lately,  when  visiting  Oakwood,  gave  me  some  good 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
A  SLIGHT  addition  to  the  suggestions  made  last 
week  respecting  the  present  planting  of  the  flower 
garden  may  be  a  reminder  that  many  herbaceous 
things  are  very  suitable  for  the  formal  garden,  and 
effective  combinations  may  be  secured  by  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  these  in  variety,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  perennials  and  aimuals.  A  slight 
instance  of  the  latter  planting  is  in  a  bed  close  at 
hand,  which  consists  mainly  of  clumps  of  Pinks 
and  occasional  small  groups  of  scarlet  Lobelia 
but  as  there  are  vacant  spaces  between  the  two 
established  plants,  these  will  be  filled  in  with  a 
purple  Viola  if  we  have  it  to  spare,  and,  failing 
this,  with  one  of  the  bedding  Lobelias  or  dwarf 
Ageratum  ;  either  will  contrast  nicely  with  the 
foliage  of  the  Pinks.  When  some  of  the  beds  in 
the  formal  garden  are  used  for  border  Carnations 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  due  provision  for  respec- 
tive heights,  and  also  it  they  are  to  be  mixed  to 
blend  the  colours  nicely.  Margarita  Carnations 
sown  in  February,  and  pricked  off  as  soon  as  we 
could  handle  the  seedlitgs  into  a  three-light  frame, 
are  now  capital  stuff,  and  two  large  beds  have 
already  been  planted.  The  mixture  of  Aster 
Amellus,  bessarabicus.  or  aciis  with  the  creamy 
white  summer-flowering  Chrysanthemum  is  a 
rather  familiar  feature  from  the  frequency  with 
which  it  occurs  in  large  beds  in  some  public 
gardens,  and  a  very  fine  hank  of  colour  is  thereby 
secured.  The  combination,  however,  is  rather 
stiff  and  formal,  as  all  three  have  a  table-like  look 
about  them.  I  think  some  nice  clumps  of  Gal- 
tonia  candicans  or  Nicotiana  affinis  associate 
better  with  the  Starworts,  and  both  may  be  fairly 
classed  as  I  ardyperennials  if  they  get  a  goodsurface 
mulching  after  the  foliage  is  cleared  in  autumn. 
Among  the  larger  herbaceous  plants  there  are 
few  better  things  than  Starworts  for  the  purpose 
under  consideration.  They  can  be  planted  in  sepa- 
rate colours  in  mixtures,  respectively  as  carpet 
and  taller  dot  plants,  or  with  other  flowering 
shrubs.  A  large  bed  in  our  pleasure  grounds  was 
planted  alternately  with  hardy  Azaleas  and  Aster 
formosissimus  Robert  Parker  and  A.  paniculatus 
blandus.  In  spring  we  get  the  fine  green  foliage 
of  the  Starworts  acting  as  a  carpet  to  the  Azaleas, 
whilst  in  late  summer  and  autumn  the  position  is 
reversed ;  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  combinations 
last  autumn  was  the  fine  clumps  of  the  white 
Starwort  showing  to  splendid  advantage  against 
the  red-leaved  Azaleas.  Fine  beds  can  be  made 
with  Fentstemcns  alternately  with  Lobelia  fulgens 


or  one  of  the  erect-flowering  Campanulas.  The 
list  might  be  much  extended,  although  m  all 
operations  where  herbaceous  plants  are  introduced 
into  the  formal  garden  the  aim  should  be  to 
secure  as  long  a  flowering  season  as  possible,  arid 
to  avoid  those  things  whose  foliage  is  practically 
done  for  immediately  after  the  flower  is  over. 
Some  of  the  Spira-as  and  Pyrethrums,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  examples  of  beautiful  foliage  retained 
right  through  the  season  and  forming  an  admir- 
able contrast  to  a  mass  of  bright  colour— Violas, 
for  instance.  Nearly  all  herbaceous  things  are,  on 
dry  soils,  now  feeling  the  effect  of  the  prolonged 
drought.  Watering  on  a  big  scale— and  unless 
done  thoroughly  it  is  useless— is  very  seldom  prac- 
ticable, and  the  only  way  to  relieve  the  plants  of 
the  daily  strain  is  a  good  surface  mulching  of 
half-rotten  manure,  although  even  this  will  not  be 
of  much  avail  unless  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
wind  and  warmer  nights. 

Annuals  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed  are  quite  ready 
to  go  out,  and  must  soon  be  planted,  although  the 
operation  will  necessitate  an  extra  amount  of 
labour  if  the  present  weather  continues.  They 
must  be  thoroughly  well  soaked  before  lifting  arid 
ought  to  have  one  good  watering  to  settle  them  in 
their  places.  Sweet  Peas,  both  those  planted  from 
pots  and  that  were  sown  in  the  open,  make  very 
little  headway  ;  they  can  be  mulched  and  watered 
if  time  permits,  although,  as  with  many  herbaceous 
plants,  what  they  really  want  is  a  softer  wind  and 
warmer  nights.  Any  ornamental  foliaged  shrubs 
or  small  coniferaj  that  may  be  moved  from  beds, 
boxes  or  vases  should  be  seen  to  at  once,  not  laid 
in  by  the  heels  and  left  for  some  time,  but  con- 
signed to  their  summer  quarters  (a  good  north 
border)  immediately  they  are  removed  from  the 
flower  garden  ;  a  good  watering  and  surface  mulch- 
ing are  necessary  if  the  weather  continues  dry.  A 
similar  position  is  suitable  for  dwarf  perennials, 
as  Daisies  and  Aubrietias,  moved  and  divided  trom 
the  spring  garden,  and  also  for  cuttings  of  herba- 
ceous Candytuft.  „  ^   _ 

We  are  cutting  (May  12)  the  last  of  our  Daffo- 
dils-the  double  poeticus,  and  although  these  have 
come  along  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  we  have 
had  a  long  season.  Those  who  wish  to  plant  in 
quantity  (cheaply)  for  naturalising,  cutting  and 
prolonging  the  season,  cannot  do  better  than  note  ob- 
vallaris,  sooticus,  princeps  and  the  old  double  yel- 
low in  the  trumpets,  Stella  and  John  Bull  in  the 
star  section,  and  the  single  and  double  pceticus. 

Claremont.  E.  BuRBEll. 


SSORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Trollius    Fortunei  fl.-pl.  is  one  of  the  finest 

of  the  Globe  Flowere.  It  is  vigorous,  and  has  deep 
ereen  leaves,  bronzy  stems,  and  rich  orange  semi, 
double  flowers  that,  make  a  fine  show  of  colour  when 
the  plaut  is  in  fall  bloom.  It  is  a  very_  good  type  tor 
cuttins,  althouah  one  does  not  see  tbis  so  much  in 
garJeris  as  otluT  poorer  forms. 

Adonis  pyreraica.— This  beautiful  Pyrenean 
form,  introduced  to  English  gardens  in  1817,  was 
flowering  freely  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Tottenham 
nursery  There  was  a  mass  of  it  in  a  moist  border 
where  the  sell  is  fairly  light.  It  is  finer  than  the 
better-known  A.  vernalis,  the  leaves  more  featheiy 
and  the  flowers  handsome  in  shape,  the  colour 
deep  yellow. 

Campanula  glomerata  dahurica,  called  in 
some  catalogues  C.  speciosa,  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  Bellflowers.  It  is  considered 
by  some  a  distinct  species,  but  is  merely  a  variety 
of  our  native  C.  glomerata,  having  been  brought 
from  Siberia.  The  plant  makes  a  sturdy  growth, 
throwing  up  vigorous  stems  crowned  with  a  dense 
cluster  of  the  deepest  blue  flowers,  which  are  use- 
ful when  cut.  We  have  seen  this  fine  Campanula 
in  several  nurseries,  acd  never  pass  it  without 
noting  its  splendid  colour.  Even  in  gardens  near 
large  towns  it  thrives  well,  proving  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  that  can  be  used  for  such  a  purpcse. 

Doub'  e  crimson  and  blush  Paeonies  were 
in  full    beauty  a   few  days  ago  in  Mr.  Anthony 
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Waterer's  nursery  at  Knaphill.  These  splendid 
flowers  remain  unbeaten  even  against  the  many 
new  varieties  that  have  been  seen  of  recent  years. 
The  flowers  are  superb  in  colour,  the  old  double 
crimson  in  particular,  and  the  double  blush  is  o£  a 
soft  decided  shade.  Large  breadths  of  each  are 
grown  at  Woking,  and  a  fine  mass  of  colour  is  ob- 
tained. Pieonia  anemonfeflora,  brilliant  crimson, 
and  a  kind  named  hu  mills,  which  is  of  dwarf, 
compact  growth,  the  flower  magenta  in  colour, 
small,  and  effective,  were  also  very  fine.  It  would 
be  easy  to  get  finer  Pseonies  than  these,  and  they 
look  well  when  boldly  massed  together. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Coelogyne  ochracea. — A  panful  of  this  in  the 
Kew  collection  i.s  very  charmiug.  The  racemes  are 
produced  very  freely,  tlie  flowers  pure  white,  the 
inuer  face  of  the  side  lobea  euriohed  with  yellow.  It 
is  exceptionally  free  and  beautiful  when  in  full  bloom. 

Rose  Acacia  on  its  oxvn  roots.— A.  hispida 
on  its  own  roots  was  very  fine  at  Knap  Hill  recently. 
This  is  a  good  garden  tree,  comparatively  dwarf,  very 
beautiful  at  this  season  with  its  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  vigorous.  It  thrives  well  near  large  towns,  but 
needs  shelter,  as  the  branches  are  brittle. 

Earliness  of  the  season.— On  the  15th  of  this 
month  1  gathered  my  first  May  Duke  Cherries  from 
an  open  south  wall  ;  on  the  litli  I  gathered  i'eas 
Veitch's  Eionian  and  William  the  First;  the  first 
ripe  Strawberry,  Garibaldi,  was  gathered  from  outside 
on  the  irth. — KiCHARD  Nisbet,  Clinden  Qardens, 
May  18. 

Gladiolus  insignis  is  very  beautiful  in  the 
warm,  light  border  against  the  Orchid  house  at 
Kew.  It  is  of  free  growth,  the  scapes  tall,  rising 
just  above  the  robust  leafage,  and  the  individual 
flowers  bold,  produced  closely  together,  red,  the 
lower  half  of  the  segments  coloured  with  purple. 
It  is  a  glorious  early-blooming  species. 

Gladiolus  segetus  was  blooming  with  great 
freedom  lately  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  A 
robust  clump  of  it  is  planted  in  the  warm,  sunny, 
well-drained  border  skirting  the  Victoria  Regia 
house.  Here  this  South  European  species  thrives 
splendidly,  sending  up  a  number  of  its  rich  purple 
flowers,  shot  with  crimson.  It  was  introduced  as 
far  back  as  1596. 

Sun  Roses. — Many  a  bare  and  dry  Dank  might 
be  beautified  with  the  varieties  of  Sun  Rose  (Heli- 
anthemum  vulgare).  They  are  in  bloom  now,  and 
make  an  interesting  feature  on  a  sunny  bank,  over 
which  they  love  to  scramble.  A  good  collection 
will  give  a  variety  of  colours,  from  white  to  the 
richest  yellow.  H.  croceum  is  pretty  with  its  silvery 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 

Phalsenopsis  tetraspis. — Flowering  in  the 
Kew  collection  is  a  beautiful  type.  It  reminds  one 
of  P.  Luddemanniana,  and  the  flowers  are  of  the 
purest  white,  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  that 
species,  but  very  chaste  and  distinct,  relieved  in 
colour  by  a  yellow  suffusion  on  the  lip  ;  the  front 
lobe  is  covered  with  downy  hairs  on  the  lower 
portion.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Andaman  Isles. 

Pyretlirum  Jubilee.— We  have  forwarded  by 
this  post  a  small  box  of  Pyrethrum  Jubilee 
flowers  cut  from  the  open  borders.  We  have  a 
large  bed  now  one  mass  of  flower  of  the  brightest 
crimson,  and  showing  the  hardy  habit  of  the  plant 
during  all  the  recent  dry  weather. — W.  Balchin 
AND  Sons,  HassocJ/'s,  Sussex. 

*i*  We  think  the  richest  in  colour  of  any 
Pyrethrum  that  has  ever  been  sent  us.— Ed. 

The  season. — This  spring  has  been  in  one 
sense  perfect  for  forcing  fruit  under  glass,  at  least 
where  fire  heat  is  not  employed,  but  from  another 
point  of  view  it  is  a  comparative  failure.  One  of 
the  chief  uses  of  glass  is  to  protect  plants  from 
bad  weather,  but  this  season,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  frosty  nights,  we  have  had  no  bad  weather, 
so  that  no  sooner  have  we  commenced  sending  off 
the  forced  .Strawberries  in  balk  than  the  outdoor 


fruit  comes  in  to  compete  with  them,  the  first 
(Noble)  having  been  gathered  from  the  garden 
to-day.  The  outdoor  crops  are  ripening  prema- 
turely owing  to  the  drought.— E.  H.  B.,  H&nford, 
May  15. 

Weigela  rosea    nana    variegata. — At  the 

present  time  we  have  some  really  beautiful  ex- 
amples about  the  pleasure  grounds  of  this,  and  the 
blending  of  the  colours  now  that  the  plants  are  in 
bloom  is  really  charming.  The  long  slender  shoots 
clothed  with  white  and  pale  green  foliage,  and 
wreathed  with  delicate  rosy  flowers  are  really  very 
beautiful.  All  the  Weigelas  are  quite  at  home  in 
this  district. — A.  YousG,  Abberleij  Sail. 

Azalea  glauca  striata. — This  is  a  charming 
little  gem  sent  from  America.  A  small  group  has 
been  conspicuous  among  many  mixed , but  commoner 
varieties.  It  is  a  deciduous  kind,  with  a  close  erect 
habit  of  growth ;  the  leaves  are  small,  of  a  soft 
green  above,  but  glaucous  below,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  pure  waxy  whiteness,  small  like  those  of 
the  Ghent  varieties,  and  thickly  clustered  together. 
It  is  quite  unlike  any  other  hardy  Azalea  and  a 
decided  acquisition. 

Azalea  liliflora. — This  is  very  far  from  being 
common  in  gardens,  but  it  should  be,  for  in  it  we 
have  an  Azalea  that  combines  with  perfect  hardi- 
ness the  fine  form  and  character  of  the  greenhouse 
species.  As  seen  flowering  in  the  open  bed  t^e 
ordinary  observer  might  suppose  it  to  be  a  green- 
house kind  temporarily  placed  in  the  open  air.  In 
leafage  it  resembles  the  Azalea  indica  section  and 
is  quite  evergreen,  the  leaves  being  closely  set 
with  hairs.     The  flowers  are  large  and  pure  white. 

Pea  William  the  First.- 1  gathered  off  this 
grand  old  favourite  in  the  open  ground  on  May  19 
two  pecks  of  good  Peas  and  a  like  quantity  on  the 
following  day.  The  seeds  were  sown  on  sods  of 
turf  in  a  cool  Peach  house  on  February  11,  and 
the  plants  set  out  on  March  24.  I  sowed  this 
variety  last  year  on  the  same  date,  gave  it  similar 
treatment,  and  gathered  the  first  Peas  on  June  13 

—  a  difference  of  three  weeks  and  three  days  com- 
pared with   this  year. — H.  Taylor,    Gredington, 

Whitclmrch,  SalojK 

Irises  blooming  freely. — It  is  worthy  of 
note  how  freely  all  kinds  of  Irises  are  blooming 
this  year.  Many  of  the  patches  have  given  more 
flowers  this  year  than  they  have  in  three  or  four 
years  before.  When  these  are  seen  in  a  mass  they 
are  lovely,  and  equal  many  Orchids  in  their  mark- 
ings and  grandeur.  It  is  to  be  regretted  we  do  not 
see  more  of  these  in  our  large  private  gardens. 
Few  things  are  more  useful  for  vases.  I  find  they 
travel  well.  In  Bath  Market  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  the  cut  blooms. — J.  C.  F. 

Early  Strawberries.- We  have,  I  think,  most 
of  the  early  Strawberries  growing  in  the  open 
quarters  together,  which  is  the  only  true  test  of 
knowing  which  is  the  earliest  kind.  Among  them 
are  Noble,  Scarlet  Queen,  John  Ruskin,  Earliest  of 
All,  Burghley  President,  and  De  Thury.  I  have 
this  day  inspected  them,  and  find  none  ap- 
proaching ripeness  but  Scarlet  Queen,  a  very 
handsome  conically-shaped  fruit.  Even  then  I  only 
find  a  ripe  fruit  here  and  there;  still,  enough  to 
give  it  the  place  of  honour — the  first  ripe  outside 
Strawberry. — R.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  May  20. 

The   Kentish,  frtiit   season.— Owing  to  the 

exceptional  forwardness  of  the  season  the  Straw- 
berry crop  in  all  parts  of  Kent  is  fully  a  month 
earlier  than  usual.  The  drought  has  some- 
what affected  the  older  plants,  but  those  of  two 
and  three  years'  growth  are  showing  well,  and 
with  a  continuance  of  the  mild  warm  showers  we 
have  experienced  lately  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  later  varieties  will  yield  heavily,  the  crop 
being  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  average  of 
the  last  few  years.  Owing  to  the  hardness  of  the 
ground,  caused  by  the  long-continued  drought,  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  plant  any  new  run- 
ners ;  consequently  next  year's  crop  will  be  minus 
second-year  fruit.  Red  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
are  a  sp'endid  crop,  but  Black  Currants  are  very 


poor.  Pears  promise  well,  but  unless  there  is 
more  rain  shortly  to  wash  the  trees  from  insect 
pests  the  Plum  harvest  will  be  a  very  poor  one, 
vermin  having  put  in  an  appearance  in  abundance. 
There  is  every  prospect  of  a  very  heavy  yield  of 
Apples,  and  the  Cherry  crop  is  almost  unprece- 
dented both  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
fruit. 

Chionanthus  virginica. — There  are  two  spe- 
cies of  Chionanthus  in  cultivation,  one  of  which, 
C.  retusa,  is  a  native  of  China,  the  other,  C.  vir- 
ginica, coming  from  North  America.  Of  the  two, 
the  latter  is  the  better  known  in  this  country,  being 
perfectly  hardy  and  flowering  with  great  freedom 
during  the  month  of  May.  The  flowers,  which  are 
fragrant,  are  borne  on  large  pendent  racemes,  the 
corolla  being  white  and  cut  into  narrow  segments  ; 
it  is  to  this  marked  division  of  the  petals  that 
the  popular  name  of  Fringe  Tree  is  due.  This  small 
tree  is  one  which  ought  more  frequently  to  be 
planted  in  gardens.  Not  only  is  its  beauty  strik- 
ing and  distinct,  but  it  carries  handsome  foliage 
and  is  of  convenient  size.  Loudon  says  that  in  N. 
America  it  attains  a  height  of  30  feet,  but,  as  a 
rule,  one  sees  it  under  one-third  of  that  stature  in 
Great  Britain.  We  have  this  week  noticed  speci- 
ihens  5  feet  high  full  of  flower.  It  requires  no 
special  conditions,  an  ordinary  loamy  soil  suiting  it 
well.     It  was  introduced  in  1796. 

Amelanchier  alnifolia. — Although  this  spe- 
cies is  not  so  well  known  in  gardens  as  are  A. 
canadensis  and  A.  vulgaris,  it  is  equally  well 
worthy  of  cultivation,  especially  as  it  does  not 
compete  with  them  in  point  of  time,  but  flowers 
somewhat  later.  A.  alnifolia,  like  A.  canadensis, 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  but  whilst  the  latter 
belongs  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  the 
former  is  a  native  of  the  western  side,  hence  the 
popular  name  of  Western  Shad  Bush.  It  appears 
to  have  first  been  discovered  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri River  by  an  exploring  party  which  set  out  in 
1804  to  cross  the  North  American  continent  from 
east  to  west.  Its  introduction  to  Great  Britain 
was  effected  by  Douglas  in  1826.  Although  for 
some  time  regarded  as  a  geographical  form  of  A. 
canadensis,  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
that  species  by  its  more  erect  branches  and 
by  its  shorter,  broader  leaves,  the  blades  of  which 
are  toothed  on  the  terminal  half  only.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  and  closely  set  on  short  erect 
racemes.  The  species  possesses  the  free-flowering 
character  of  its  two  allies. — B. 

Roses  in  May. — The  present  state  of  the  Roses 
indicates  that  if  the  season  continues  fine  and  hot, 
June,  which  so  often  belies  its  character,  will  this 
year  be  indeed  the  month  of  Roses.  Probably, 
never  before  were  so  many  seen  in  May,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  list  here  given  of  dwarf 
Teas  in  flower  during  the  last  week  of  the  month 
of  May  will  be  a  record,  and  not  soon  beaten  unless 
we  have  a  repetition  of  similar  seasons.  It  could 
be  extended  if  all  those  that  merely  showed  col- 
oured buds  were  included,  but  those  I  here  name 
have  all  produced  perfect  flowers.  They  are  Marie 
van  Houtte,  Anna  OUivier,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
Comtesse  Caserta,  Goubault,  Perle  de  Lyon,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Jules  Finger,  Madame  Charles,  Narcisse, 
Jean  Pernet,  Marie  Lambert,  Miss  May  Paul,  Prin- 
cesse  de  Sagan,  G.  Nabonnand,  Clement  Nabon- 
nand,  Lazarine  Poizeau,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme.  Welch, 
Comtesse  Panisse,  Comtesse  de  Labarthe,  Pauline 
Labonte,  Mme.  Henri  Vilmorin,  Souvenir  de 
Therese  Levet,  and  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere.  La- 
marque  upon  the  wall  has  been  delightful  with  a 
profusion  of  blooms.  If  it  only  had  a  good  con- 
stitution and  could  be  generally  relied  upon,  there 
would  be  no  better  wall  Rose  in  existence.  For 
freedom,  fine  form  and  freedom  of  colour  it  is  not 
surpassed.  Dijon  Teas  on  walls  and  fences  with 
similar  vigorous  kinds,  such  as  Repe  d'Or  and 
W.  A.  Richardson,  are  full  of  flower,  providing 
plenty  for  cutting.— A.  H.,  Sussex. 


The    BDETllsb   Flower    Garden.  —  i)e«sm,  YUim  and 

Plants.     Third  edition,  revised,   vyith  many  new  lUustratUmi. 
London:  J.  Murray,  and  tkrough  all  bookselleri. 
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A  WAYSIDE   COTTAGE  IN  CORX- 

WALL. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  pretty 
ol<l  tliati-lieil  cottage  on  this  estate,  in  wliicli 
the  ganlen  foi'enian  resides.  The  front  of 
tlie  cottage  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
Solanuni  jasminoides  inttrtwined  with  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Reve  d'(  )r,  the  old  crimson  China, 
and  other  Roses.  The  Solamim  is  just  now 
(May  17)  beginning  to  flower,  and  if  not  cut 
down  by  frost  will  continue  to  Ijloom  pro- 
fusely till  Christmas.  It  is  wonderful  the 
length  of  time  it  continues  to  blossom  and 
the  enormous  quantities  of  flowers  it  pro- 
duces, the  individual  trusses  being  very  large 
and  almost  pure  white.  The  lioitse  stands 
near  to  the    side   of  a   public    road,  and    is 


is  very  sweet-smelling.  For  the  first  time,  so  far  I  red  spider  and  over-run  by  mildew,  it  is  not  at 
as  I  liave  notice.1,  it  lias  this  year  ripened  some  .  ^y  surprising  that  the  majority  of  growers  pre- 
seed-vessels.     Doubtless  this  is  owmg  to  the  e.xtra ;  -      ,     ,  .?  ±    c  ±t   ■     r     -^   .  t^ 

sunshine  and  warmth  ever  since  early  in  March,  fer  to  keep  them  out  of  their  frmt  houses.  It 
Clematis  montana  has  been  in  flower  the  past  ^oes  not  follow,  however,  that  tliey  cannot  be 
three  weeks,  being  fully  a  fortnight  earlier  than  well  grown  in  truit  houses  without  detriment 
usual.  Its  long  garlands  of  small  white  flowers  to  the  other  crops,  and  I  will  go  even  further  and 
have  a  charming  effect,  especially  it  on  a  darkish-  assert  that  the  combination  can  lie  made  a  very 
coloured  wall.  The  trumpet  Honeysuckle  is  just  >  profitable  one.  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  are 
coming   into  flower.     While  not  decrying  any  o]    naturally  much  the  most  suitable  for  the  pur- 


the  newer  an'i  very  necessary  climbing  plants,  I 
think  it  is  also  wise  not  to  overlook  the  older, 
though  not  unfrequently  as  useful  and  interesting 
kinds;  hence  this  note.— H.  D.  C,  Grimsloii,  Tad- 
caster. 

Aldborough  Aneraone.  — I  do  not  object  to 
the  name  Aklborough  Anemone — I  think  it  is 
generally  recognised  and  catalogued  under  that 
name — but  to  your  correspondent  waiting  it  "  Ald- 
boro'"  Anemone.  That  would  identify  it  with 
Aldeburgh,  in  Suffolk,  a  name  by  which  the  latter 
place  is  generally  known.     1  would  have  it  for  all 


A  wayside  cottage  in  ComiraU  with  Sotanum  jasmi/ioides  and  Ritses  grtitvlng  over  the  front. 
The  Gxrdbh  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Wm.  Lidr/etj,  Devoran. 


Engraved  for 


givatly  admired  Tiy  passing  touri.sts.  r)uring 
the  summer  thisSolanum  makes  an  enormous 
growth,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
protection  to  the  main  stems  through  the 
winter  and  is  pruned  close  to  the  wall  early  in 
March  ;  in  this  way  it  has  frequently  stood 
15*^  of  frost.  I  have  seen  so-called  Solanum 
jasminoides  grown  indoors  and  out  in  many 
places,  but  never  found  a  better  variety  either 
for  purity  of  colour  or  size  of  truss. 

Trelix.sirk,  Truro.  W.  Sangwin. 


pose,  and  none  more  so  than  Marechal  Niel 
.ind  the  good  old  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Lamar- 
que  treated  in  every  way  similarly  to  Mare- 
chal Niel  is  admirably  adapted  for  culture 
in  mixed  houses,  and  so  also  are  Climbing  Ni- 
phetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Anna  Ollivier,  Mme.  Therese  Levet, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Mme.  Falcot.  For 
cutting  in  a  bud  state,  I'ldeal,  W.  A.  Richard- 
son, and  Safrano  can  be  recommended.  All 
things  considered,  however,  the  first  four 
named  are  the  best  for  growing  in  fruit 
houses,  these,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, being  the  least  addicted  to  mil- 
dew, besides  possessing  several  good 
([ualities.  In  order  to  give  any  of  them 
fair  play,  they  ought  to  be  planted  at 
much  the  same  time  as  the  fruit  tress 
and  Vines  are.  Anyway,  it  is  quite 
useless  to  attempt  establishing  them 
in  a  house  where  the  best  pirt  of  the 
ri>of  is  already  covered  with  either 
Vines  or  trees  ;  nor  will  they  long  re- 
main in  a  healthy,  profitable  state  if 
they  do  not  get  a  fair  share  of  sun- 
shine and  light. 


If,  therefore,  Roses  must  be  grown 
in  fruit  houses,  the  arrangement  of  the 
Vines  or  fruit  trees  must  be  somewhat 
iliff'tfrent  to  the  ordinary  method.s.  Sup- 
pi'sing  they  are  to  be  associated  with 
Vuies,  the  houses  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose  are  those  known  as  three- 
quarter  span-roofed,  the  Roses  occupy- 
ing the  back  wall  and  short  hip-roof, 
the  Vines  having  the  long  front  roof, 
and  planted  not  less  than  4  feet  apart. 
Dating  the  first  two  or  three  years 
the  Vines  will  not  unduly  shade  the 
Roses,  and  in  later  years  the  latter 
usually  hold  their  own.  Tea  Rises  also 
succeed  wi-Jl  against  the  back  walls  of 
lean-to  vineiies  for  the  first  four  years 
afcer  these  and  the  Vines  are  planted, 
but  the  time  comes  that  the  latter 
smother  the  Ro.ses.  They  would  not  do 
so,  however,  if  they  were  trained  5  feet 
apart  and  the  laterals  stopped   at   the 


Three   useful  old   climbing'   plants.— My 

cottage  is  partly  covered  with  three  useful  and 
not-often-seen  climbing  plants.  I  allude  to  Cle- 
matis montana,  Lonicera  fragrans,  and  the  old 
scarlet  trumpet  Honeysuckle.  By  what  I  can 
learn,  they  have  been  planted  fully  fifty  years. 
The  Lonicera  often  opens  its  first  flowers  in  Janu- 
ary if  the  winter  is  a  mild  one.  Though  not  by 
any  means  a^  showy  flower,  it  has  much  real  beauty 
when  closely  examined.    As  its   name   implies,  it 


time  associated  with  Mr.  Nelson's  Aldborough,  as    second  joint  beyond  the  bunches,  this  letting 


being  one  of  Ihe  many  good  plants  distributed 
from  his  garden.  Although  undoubtedly  a  very 
fine  form  of  A.  fiilgens,  the  lalttr  is  completely 
dwaifed  in  size  of  flower  and  height  of  flower- 
stalk  compared  with  it.  In  fact,  with  me  the  Ald- 
borough Anemone  has  almost  superseded  the  old 
variety,  a  few  roots  of  the  lal  ter  being  left  more 
by  accident  than  design. — Wm.  Allan,  Ounton 
Paxil. 


Rose   Garden. 


ROSES  IN  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  Roses  suc- 
ceed  best,   as  a  rule,  when   kept  entirely    by 

themselves,  that    is   to   say,  when  a  house  or     ,  ,  ,       ,  ,-        t, 

houses  are   wholly  devoted  to  them,  and   it  is  !  three-quarter  span  may  be  devoted  to  Roses, 
equally  certain   that  very  many  growers  con 


in  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  and  light  to  the 
baok  wa'ls.  Where  there  is  an  end  wall  to  a 
lean  to  or  span-roofed  vinery,  Roses  could  be 
planted  against  this  and  eventually  be  trained 
over  or  across  the  first  4  feet  of  roof.  In  a 
rectory  garden  that  I  sometimes  visit  a  lean-to 
house  is  divided  betweeu  Vines  and  Roses,  and  it 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  decide  which  half  of  the 
roof  gives  the  most  pie  asure.  J  ust  now  llarecbal 
Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  are  being  cut 
hy  the  basketful,  while  later  on  a  serviceable 
lot  of  Grapes  will  be  forthcoming.  Personally, 
I  should  prefer  to  grow  Roses  with  Peach  and 
Nee  arine  trees  rather  than  Grape  Vines,  being 
under  the  impression  that  there  are  fewer  risks 
to  be  run  in  the  association.  In  this  case, 
again,   the  back    wall   and  short  hip-roof  of  a 


sider  them  a   nuisance  among  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines,  Grape   Vines,    and     such    like.       Roses 


the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  trained  over 
a  semi-circular  front  trellis.  If  more  fruit  and 
fewer  Roses  are  desired,  then  it  is  advisable  to 


being  so  liable  to  be  infested  by  green-tiy  and    partly   cover  the  back  wall  with  Peaches  and 
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Nectarines,  Iceeping  the  Roses  together  at  one 
end.     Such   free-growing    Roses    as    Martichal 
Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijou,  Lamarque,  and  Olinibing 
Niphetos  may  also  be  planted  at  tlie  ends  and 
trained  along  three  wires  strained  immediately 
under  the  ridge  of  a  hip-roofed  house,  and  they 
might   be    grown    midway   between    the    trees 
over    the   trellises   and  up  the  back  walk  till 
they   are   crowded    out.     At   Canford   Manor, 
Wimborne,    another    and   better   arrangement 
than  I  have  yet  alluded  to  is  attended  with  re- 
markable success.     The  house  in  which  Roses 
and   Peaches   are   grown  together  is   a   rather 
lofty  lean-to  structure,  the  height   at  the  back 
being  not  less  than  lli  feet,  and  the  front  lights 
about  5  feet  high.     This   height  admits  of  cross 
trellises  being  employed  with  advantage,  similar 
arrangements  not  answering  well  when  there  is 
less  head  room.    In  order  to  be  well  understood, 
I  must  point  out  that  the.se  trellises  are  taken 
across  the  house  at  right  angles  with  the  front 
and   reach    from  the   ground  up    to   the   roof, 
and   being   located  about   !l  feet   apart,  plenty 
of     sunshine     and     light     reaches     the     trees 
trained  against  them,  and  also  those   growing 
against  the  back  wall.     Although  this  plan  is 
not  adopted  at  Canford  Manor,  there  is  nothing 
to   prevent   the  Peacli    and   Nectarines    being 
planted  back  to  back  against  these  cross  trel- 
lises, each  having  separate  network  or  wires  for 
fastening  them  to.     In  this  manner  more  trees 
can  be  grown,  or  more  fruiting  surface  allowed 
for  than  by  any  other  method  of  training,  and 
it  has  been  further  well  proven  at  Canford  that 
Marcohal   Niel  Roses  may  also  be  grown  over 
the  roof  between    the  cross  trellises.      Many 
basketfuls   of  very  tine  blooms  have    recently 
been  cut  from  the  Roses,  and  the  growths  not 
being  thickly  trained,  good  crops  of  fruit  have 
set  on   the  Peach   and   Nectarine  trees.     The 
proper  way  to  treat  the  Maruchal  Niel  is  to  cut 
the  trees  hard  back  directly  after  flowering,  and 
they  then  form  fresh  extra   long    and   strong 
growths,    which  will    flower    throughout    their 
entire  length  the  following  season.     This  severe 
pruning  has  already  been  done  this  season  at  Can- 
ford, but  the  crops  on  the  fruit  trees  will  be 
well  coloured   and  probably  ripened  before  the 
Rose   shoots   shade  them   to    any   appreciable 
extent. 

In  each  and  every  case  the  Roses  succeed 
much  the  best  when  planted  out.  They  are 
most  lialjle  to  fail  under  starvation  treatment, 
but  if  planted  in  a  fairly  strong  compost  they 
grow  vigorously,  flowering  abundantly  accord- 
ingly. What  suits  Vines  or  Peach  trees  is 
equally  acceptable  to  the  Roses.  Being  also 
similarly  well  attended  to  in  the  way  of  manur- 
ing and  watering,  their  good  health  will  be  well 
sustained.  Asbefore  stated, the lovelypure white 
Lamarque  as  well  as  Marcchal  Niel  ought  to 
be  freely  cut  back  after  flowering,  while  the 
Teas  should  be  pruned  moderately  hard  be- 
fore they  commence  flowering,  the  finest 
blooms  being  most  freely  produced  by  the 
strong  sucker-like  growths  caused  by  rather 
hard  pruning  and  liberal  treatment  at  the 
roots.  Green-fly  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
get  strongly  established  on  Roses  any  more 
than  on  the  Peach  trees,  and  moderately 
strong  fumigations  with  tobacco  paper,  given 
when  the  Peach  trees  are  not  in  flower,  will 
usually  keep  them  free  of  this  pest.  If  cold 
easterly  winds  can  play  directly  on  the  young 
Rose  shoots,  mildew  will  inevitably  gain  a 
foothold.  ]jy  way  of  prevention  and  for  the 
good  of  the  occupants  of  the  hoiise  generally, 
shut  out  cold  currents  of  air  as  much  as 
possible,  and  in  particu'ar  avoid  opening  the 
front  lights  much  before  the  fruit  crops  are 
ripening.     A   free  use  of  flowers  of  sulphur — 


the  affected  parts  being  well  coated  with  it  — 
will  destroy  mildew  in  hot  weather,  and 
syringing  with  soapy  water  is  also  fairly 
eflective.  Mildew  specifics  can  be  bought  or 
made,  but  these  are  apt  to  stain  the  wood- 
work of  the  house  badly.  Where  so  many 
err  is  in  planting  varieties  mo.st  liable  to  be- 
come badly  mildewed,  and  that,  coupled  with 
starvation  treatment,  is  the  principal  cause 
why  Roses  and  Peaches  are  not  more  often 
seen  together  in  the  same  house. 

I.  M.  H. 


Tamer's  Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  which 
has  been  .shown  recently  at  several  exhibitions,  is 
a  splendid  acquisition  to  the  Pol3'antha  class.  We 
saw  it  last  year,  when  first  shown,  and  this  year  it 
has  displayed  the  same  fine  character.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  this  Rose  is  of  J.apanese 
origin.  It  was  brought  to  England  by  an  en- 
gineer on  a  steamship  trading  to  that  country. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to  it  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  when  exhibited  at 
their  meeting  on  July  H,  l.sitO.  At  the  Rose  show 
held  at  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition 
at  Earl's  Court  last  year  it  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal,  and  the  variety  fully  justified  this  award. 
Crimson  Rambler  Ro^e  has  many  good  qualities. 
It  is  robust  in  growth,  making  vigorous  shoots  in 
comparatively  little  time,  and  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  bold  pyramidal  clusters,  the  colour  in- 
tense crimson.  Individually  they  are  of  rosette- 
like form,  whilst  a  succession  is  maintained  through 
the  season,  Its  freedom  is  remarkable  and  the 
colour  delightful,  a  rich,  glowing  crimson  shade 
without  a  trace  of  any  other  tone.  The  light  green 
distinctly  -  shaped  leaves  bring  out  this  superb 
crimson  colour.  I'or  rambling  about  in  tlie  garden 
and  for  spots  where  its  flowers  can  be  displayed  to 
full  advantage  no  Rose  is  more  suitable. 

It  was  a  very  happy  thought  which    led 

Mr.  C.  Turner  to  name  his  brilliant  hued  climb- 
ing Polyantha  Rose  Crimson  Rambler.  With 
all  the  very  profuse  blooming  habit  of  the  Poly- 
antha forins,  the  variety  h.as  the  stout  running  or 
rambling  growth  of  the  Noisette  Lamarque.  So  far 
hardly  any  other  climbing  Ro.se  has  given  to  us  the 
rich  crimson  colour  of  this.  It  reminds  me  very 
much  of  a  very  ancient  sort  I  have  seen  at  Prop- 
more,  but  the  name  1  have  forgotten — a  rich-coloured 
variety  that  well  needs  resuscitating.  Those  who 
prefer  clusters  of  bloom  to  single  flowers  and  deep 
hues  to  the  common  whites  and  sulphurs  or  creams 
will  be  delighted  with  Crimson  Rambler.  It 
climbing  Roses  could  be  grown  where  they  were 
less  formally  trained,  such  as  over  the  thatched 
roofs  of  sheds  or  cottages,  over  old  fences  or 
hedges,  up  amongst  the  branches  of  trees — any- 
where indeed  in  a  wild  state,  how  glorious  would 
this  crimson  climbing  variety  look,  especially  if 
intermixed  with  some  of  the  old  climbers,  such  as 
Noisette  Multiflora,  Jaune  Desprez  or  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  the  later  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  Very  rough 
treatment  is  often  meted  out  to  these  free  and 
easy  climbers  when  they  are  closelynailed  to  walls, 
or  tied  up  stiffly  to  poles,  or,  with  equal  precision, 
to  rustic  or  wire  arches.  They  get  far  too  much 
pruning.  Who  that  has  .seen  some  old  Noisette 
that  has  been  let  alone  and  has  mounted  from  the 
cottage  porch  to  the  roof,  where  it  literally  laughs 
at  pruners,  or  else  has  caught  hold  of  the  Laurel 
hedge  and  from  thence  climbed  up  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  overhanging  trees,  but  has  then 
realised  far  more  of  the  innate  or  natural  capacity 
of  climbing  Ro.ses  to  produce  beauty  than  even  a 
hundred  primly  pruned  and  tied  plants  have  any- 
where afforded.  The  Crimson  Rambler  should 
help  to  popularise  semi-wild  Rose  planting. — A.  D. 

This  is  a   splendiil  addition  to  our  hardy 

Roses.  It  w.is  shown  in  beautiful  condition  at  the 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  last  week,  at  the  Crystsil 
Palace,  and  Earl's  Court.  For  grouping  or  massing 
it  will  be  splendid,  its  brilliant  colour  being  just 
what  is  wanted  in  the  kept  grounds,  whilst  for  a 
wall  or  building  it  will  be  a  grand  acquisition. 
Not  on'y  on  acco.int  of  its  rich  crimson  colour  will 


ii  bj  welc:iihe,  bjt  for  its  freedom  of  growtj  and 
its  free  and  continuous  blooming  qualities.  In  pots 
it  is  charming  and  equally  free  flowering.  The  cut 
blooms  of  the  Polyantha  Rose,  resembling  a  well- 
grown  Pelargonium,  have  a  chr.rming  effect  and 
will  no  doubt  be  largely  used  for  table  decoration. 
It  is  stated  to  be  very  hardy  and  should  make  a 
grand  edging  plant  in  the  Rose  garden,  and  for 
pillar  or  trellis-work  it  will  be  much  api^reciated. 
— G.  Wythe.?. 

Hanging  labels  on  Roses,  &c.— Zinc  labels 
hung  on  small  twigs  or  branches  by  copper  or  lead 
wires  often  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  killing  the 
part  of  the  plants  on  which  they  hang.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  on  the  more  delicate  shoots 
of  Tea  Roses.  No  doubt  galvanic  action  is  set  up 
in  misty  or  wet  weather  between  the  zinc  label 
and  the  lead  or  copper  wire  on  which  it  hangs.  In 
fact,  lead  wires  are  very  often  found  to  be  corroded 
through  in  a  mysterious  way.  Whether  galvanic 
action  would  affect  plants  or  not  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. The  chafing  of  the  wires  may  wear  through 
delicate  bark  and  thus  expose  the  pith,  &c.,  to  the 
action  of  frosts,  and  this  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
perishing  of  the  twigs  or  branches,  but  of  the  fact 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  so,  ground  labels  seem 
preferable.— J.  I.  R. 


ROSES  AT  THE  DRILL  HALL. 

TnEiiK  were  a  few  very  good  Roses  at  the  meeting 
on  May  II,  some  coming  from  Mr.  F.  Cant,  of  Col- 
chester, Mr.  G.  Mount,  of  Canterbury,  and  from 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross.  The 
first  of  these  was  awarded  a  silver  llanksian 
medal  and  staged  a  grand  lot  of  blooms,  the  best 
of  which  were  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Ethel  Brown- 
low,  Rubens,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Mme.  Lambard, 
Innocent e  Pirola,  Edith  Gilford,  Ernest  Metz,  Cleo- 
patra, The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet,  Francisca 
Kruger  and  Mme.  Cusin.  All  of  these  were  really 
excellent  examples  of  their  varieties,  and  drew 
much  attraction.  Good  as  these  Roses  were,  Mr. 
H.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  showed  me  a  bloom  of  a 
double  white  Begonia  that  far  surpassed  them  in 
purity  of  colour,  while  it  was  equally  as  large  and 
of  perfect  form.  Mr.  Mount  had  some  grand  ex- 
amples of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  foremost 
among  them  being  General  Jacqueminot,  Maruchal 
Niel,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Jean  Ducher,  Catherine  Mer- 
met, La  France,  Baroness  Rothschild,  The  Bride, 
Ethel  Brownlow,  Innocente  I'irola  and  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  But  the  most  interesting  lot  of  Roses 
came  from  Waltham  Cross.  This  consisted  of  a 
group  of  new  Roses  and  soHie  cut  specimens.  One 
can  form  a  much  more  reliable  opinion  of  a  new 
Rose  when  seen  on  the  plant  than  as  a  cut  flower 
only.  The  plants  consisted  of  II.P.  Crimson 
Queen,  a  very  bright-coloured  Rose  of  the  Sena- 
teur  Vaisse  class,  larger  and  not  quite  so  well 
formed  ;  still,  it  is  a  very  taking  Hose  and  quite 
distinct.  H.P.  Spenser  was  also  shown  in  good 
form,  and  confirms  what  I  wrote  of  it  last  summer, 
when  I  said  that  neither  at  the  Crystal  Palace  nor 
Chester  was  it  shown  in  its  best  form.  Here  it 
was  even  better  than  at  the  Temple  show  of  last 
spring.  It  is  really  a  sterling  novelty  and  should 
be  in  every  collection,  especially  for  pot  culture. 
Moss  Zenobia  was  also  good,  but  it  is  too  double 
and  globular  in  form  to  Ht  my  ideal  in  a  Moss 
Rose.  H.T.  Danmark  and  H.T.  Duchess  of  Albany 
are  two  more  of  the  La  France  type,  which  Mr. 
Paul  has  already  added  to.  Clio,  described  as  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  seemed  to  me  to  be  much  more 
of  a  Hybrid  Tea  Rose.  It  is  a  grand  variety,  and 
I  do  not  think  in  commerce  yet.  It  reminds  me 
of  a  combination  of  I^a  France,  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, and  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa.  There  was 
one  exceptionally  good  flower,  most  of  the  others 
being  somewhat  thin,  but  all  were  large  and  had 
evidently  possessed  the  grand  shape  of  the  fine 
bloom  already  noticed.  I  consider  Clio  one  of  the 
finest  new  Roses  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

Amongst  the  cut  blooms  the  following  were 
shown  :  Medea,  a  beautiful  pale  lemon-coloured 
Rose  ;  Corinna  (recently  figured  in  The  Garden), 
very  pretty,  and  if   a  good  grower  will  make  a 
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favourite  garden  Rjse  ;  Gustave  Pigane.iu,  S.i!;  - 
mander  and  Ulrich  Bninner.  The  last  was  a 
splendid  example,  very  large  and  bright.  A  silver- 
gilt  medal  was  awarded  thi^  groni'.  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  not  seeing  Princess  May,  shown  so 
well  by  Mr.  Paul  at  the  Temple  last  year.  It  is  a 
sweet  salmon  and  flesh  colour,  quite  distinct,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest-foliaged  Roses  I  have  seen. 

11. 


WALL   K0SE3. 


These  are  looking  better  than  I  have  ever  seen 
them,  and  we  are  now  almost  certain  of  an  excel- 
lent season  as  far  as  they  go.  L'Ideal,  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  all  Roses,  is  particularly  showy  and 
full  of  flower.  This  grand  Noisette  is  unique 
and  thoroughly  distinct,  and  if  bound  down  to  one 
Rose  for  a  wall,  I  think  I  should  give  it  the  pre- 
ference. Climbing  Niphetos  is  also  looking  much 
better  tlutn  last  year.  Like  the  normal  variety, 
this  grand  white  Rose  is  rather  delicate,  and 
suffers  much  from  late  spring  frosts.  The  J^oung 
buds  drop  eisily,  and  the  tips  of  soft  growth  are 
apt  to  turn  black  upon  the  least  check.  Owing  to 
the  long  spell  of  dry  weather,  Roses  on  walls  will 
need  attention  in  the  way  of  copious  root  water- 
ings. Half  measures  in  lliis  respect  are  quite  use- 
less—are, in  fact,  injurious.  A  dash  of  some 
stimulant  in  the  water  after  the  first  poriion  has 
been  applied  will  be  of  great  benefit.  Where  the 
soil  is  so  dry,  as  it  is  in  most  districts  at  present, 
it  is  not  well  to  give  liquid  manure  at  once,  it 
being  much  safer  to  first  moisten  the  soil.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  plan  to  give  Roses  on  walls  a 
good  syringing  with  soft  water  during  such  dry 
weather  ;  it  not  only  brings  on  the  bloom  rapidly, 
but  it  keeps  the  growth  free  from  insect  pest?  of 
all  kinds.  These  are  much  more  prevalent  thin 
usu.al  at  this  time  of  year,  and  will  demand  imme- 
diate attention.  Soft  water,  used  freely  and  with 
a  little  more  vigour  than  is  usually  put  behind  the 
syringe,  will  be  found  almost  as  eflfeotual  as  the 
majority  of  insecticides.  The  moisture  relieves 
the  foliage  and  the  pores  of  the  leaves  are  kept 
open,  and  it  acts  in  the  same  beneficial  manner  as 
damping  down  the  walls  and  walks  of  a  Rose 
house,  a  process  which  I  have  frequently  recom- 
mended in  these  pa^e*.  The  prospects  of  a  good 
Tea  Rose  show  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  June  next  are 
now  very  promising,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  rare 
treat  is  in  store  for  lovers  of  this  charming  sec- 
tion. No  flowers  are  more  chaste  in  colour  or 
more  delicate  in  the  blending  of  one  soft  shade 
into  another  than  are  the  majority  of  the  Teas 
?nd  Noisettes,  and  few  have  been  so  much  im- 
proved of  late  years.  The  strong-growing  shoots 
of  climbing  Teas  and  Noisettes  will  need  securing. 
Do  not  tack  these  to  the  wall  too  firmly.  A  slight 
support,  allowing  them  to  gently  sway  in  the  air, 
will  tend  to  a  much  better  development  of  their 
growth,  and  upon  this  the  next  year's  crop 
entirely  depends.  R. 


be  regarded  as  orJinary  flowering  shrubs,  for  once 
planted  they  are  best  left  alone  beyond  such  little 
attention  as  the  thinning  out  of  old  weak  wood. 
Anything  like  severe  annual  pruning  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  means  the  de.=itruclion  of  parts  of 
their  great  display  of  bloom. 

Rose  Etnilie  Dapuy. — Gloire  de  Dijon  is  so 
o'd  and  deserve;lly  popular,  that  the  rule  is  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  Rjse  far  above  its  fellows  ;  but  if  the 
truth  be  told,  there  are  several  of  the  Dijon 
race  more  free  blooming  than  the  original 
parent,  and  not  in  any  degree  inferior  to  it,  whilst 
S5m3  would  declare  them  superior.  One  of  these 
is  Emilie  Dupuy.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  appeared 
in  The  Garden  of  May  10,  1S!)I).  Its  flowers  are 
large  and  full,  and  when  half  expanded  have  a  de- 
liglitful  rich  glow  of  buff  colour  internally.  Many 
flowers  have  been  open  during  the  first  fortnight, 
and  with  the  fine  weather  they  have  lasted  much 
longer  than  Roses  usually  do.  It  is  an  old  kind, 
raised  by  Levet  in  1870,  but  not  only  is  it  uncom- 
mon in  gardens,  but  the  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  lists  of  some  of  the  largest  trade  growers,  who 
generally  have  and  offer  all  they  think  worthy. — 
A.  H. 

Rose  Gustave' Piganeau — Owing  to  this  va- 
riety having  won  such  high  honours  two  years  run- 
ning at  the  National  Rose  Society's  exhibitions, 
both  metropolitan  and  provincial,  it  is  certain  to 
be  much  sought  after.  I  would  warn  my  readers 
that,  good  as  the  blooms  undoubtedly  are,  this 
variety,  like  Horace  Vernet  and  a  few  more,  is  far 
from  a  good  grower.  I  could  never  recommend  it 
to  one  who  does  not  require  an  exhibition  bloom. 
It  certainly  transplants  badly,  is  of  only  moderate 
growth  and  decidedly  tender  in  constitution.  In 
planting  Gustave  Piganeau,  I  would  advise  that  a 
young  grafted  plant  of  this  season's  working  be 
turned  out  of  a  pot.  Such  a  plant  will  grow  away 
at  once  and  become  established  during  the  coming 
summer.  I  tried  a  few  in  this  way  last  season  and 
they  are  much  better  now  than  those  transplanted 
in  the  ordinary  way. — R. 


ordinary  purposes  of  cut  Dowers  and  garden  deco- 
ration, naturally  grown  trusses  are  much  more  use- 
ful and  showy.  Roses  for  show  need  much  higlitr 
cultivation  and  far  more  attention  than  the  average 
amateur  can  afford  ihcm.  Liquid  manure,  as 
well  .as  heavy  and  unpleasant  surface-dressings  of 
manure  are  necessary.  A  friend  of  mine  likens  a 
neighbour's  Rose  garden  to  a  cow  yard,  and  de- 
clares he  has  no  pleasure  whatever  in  looking  over 
the  same.  There  is  certainly  much  to  be  said 
against  growing  for  exhibition,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  few  extra  good  blooms  are  more  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  to  some  growers.  R. 


Tea  Rose  Mme.  Bravy  or  alba  rosea. — If 

this  is  an  old  kind,  we  cannot  afford  to  despise  it, 
and  I  am  reminded  of  its  beauty  in  a  pleasing  way 
through  the  receipt  of  a  fine  flower  sent  for  nam- 
ing by  a  gardener  who  picked  up  a  shoot  in  a 
neighbouring  garden,  struck  it,  and  he  has  had  a 
good  plant  in  a  pot  for  several  years.  The  petals 
are  rather  thin,  and  in  a  wet  time  it  does  not  make 
much  display  out  of  doors;  but  otherwise  it  is  a 
grand  Ro.se,  and  I  should  say  excellent  for  pots. 
The  flowers,  which  droop,  are  large  and  full,  well 
formed,  almost  white,  but  with  a  flesh-pink  centre. 
— A.  H. 

Rose  Harrison's  Yellow. — Among  the  early 
blooming  Roses,  this,  as  might  be  expected,  makes 
a  rich  glow  of  colour,  the  rich  hued  buds  and 
paler  blooms  clustering  .all  along  the  shoots.  There 
are  so  many  of  these  lovely  early  Roses  which  need 
no  speci.al  care  and  culture,  that  the  marvel  isth.at 
they  are  not  more  often  seen.  Harrison's  Yellow 
ami  the  Scotch  Yellow  are  perfectly  charming  on 
sunny  banks,  where  the  better  or  r,ather  choicer 
Roses  would  have  no  chance  at  all.     Thoy  sho-i'd 


PREPARING  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

While  fully  aware  that  some  of  our  most  enthusi- 
astic rcsarians  are  quite  against  growing  for  exhi- 
biti  n,  a  few  notes  on  the  prepar.ation  for  the 
coming  campaign  m.ay  not  be  out  of  place.  Boxes 
need  overhauling  and  rep.airing.  Few,  except 
those  who  travel  the  country  with  Roses  for  exhi- 
bition, are  aware  how  much  the  boxes  get  injured, 
or  how  qui'_-kly  they  look  sh.abby.  A  clean  box, 
fresh  verdant  Moss,  clearly  written  name  cards, 
and  a  general  neatness  and  finish  throughout  will 
often  turn  the  tables  when  competition  is  close. 
Indee  1,  I  believe  a  few  points  are  supposed  by  the 
N  R.  Society  to  be  allowed  for  these.  Now,  as  this 
is  one  of  the  ends  we  can  all  obtain,  whether  we 
are  good  growers  of  Roses  or  not,  I  would  advise 
that  no  time  be  lost  in  looking  over  and  preparing. 
Personally,  I  am  much  more  fond  of  a  loose  and 
b.adly  shaped  Rose  of  the  sweet  Socrates  class 
than  of  the  formal  .and  perfect  shape  aimed  at  by 
the  exhibitor.  Grand  as  such  blooms  are,  they  do 
not  fit  in  so  well  for  va=es  or  any  other  decorations. 
But  if  one  is  going  in  for  show  blooms,  a  few  neces- 
sary det.ails  must  be  attended  to  at  once.  Many 
of  our  finest  show  Roses  are  of  little  service  for 
such  an  end  unless  grown  especially  with  that 
object.  Mme.  Cusin,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Ethel 
Brownlow,  Anna  OUivier,  Rubens,  and  others  which 
produce  flower-buds  very  freely  all  need  more  or 
less  thinning  if  gr.and  blooms  are  to  be  the  result. 
The  earlier  you  can  pick  out  the  side  buds  and  the 
fewer  blooms  you  have  on  the  plant,  the  better  the 
reiMaining  flowers  will  come. 

You  will  very  seldom  obtain  a  really  good  exhi- 
bition blcom  of  the  free-flowering  varieties  nnless 
you  thin  out  the  side  buds,  and  confine  your  plant 
to  a  few  flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  com- 
plaints of  many  Rose  lovers  against  growing 
blooms  for  exhibition,  and  I  am  quite  at  one  wilh 
them  on  the  point.  We  often  destroy  a  variety  of 
its  chief  characteristics  in  its  natur.al  stote  simply 
to  obt.ain  .a  few  extra  fine  flowers.     For  the  more 


Among    the  Roses.— A  season  such  as  the 
present  one  h.as  effects  .altogether  in  opposition  to 
those  of  average  ye.ars.     Everything  is  early,  and 
it  is  amusing  to  read   from  the  pen  of  "D.  T.  F.'' 
that  whilst  Roses  in  hot  borders  and  on  walls  have 
responded  to  the  extra  he<at,  in  the  open  beds  and 
borders  they  have    followed   the   calendar  rather 
th.an  the  season.     It  seemed  so  to  me  at  first,  but 
the  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.     The  experience 
of  a  number  of  years  has  enabled  us  to  fix  a  date 
when  the  all-important  detail  of  pruning  may  be 
performed  with  safety,  and  no  doubt  many  dwarf 
Roses,  especially   Teas,  have  been  pruned    little 
more  than  a  month.     After  the  young  shoots  had 
burst,  however,  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe 
the  rapid  growth  of  wood  and  development  of  bud, 
and  to  contrast  the=e  with  those  of  other  years  with 
their  sundry  and  manifold  checks.     Have  we  not 
often  looked  with  special  favour  upon  those  Roses 
that  have  hastened,  as  it  were,  to  avert  a  roseless 
June,  and  found  the  majoiity  of  them  too  often 
among  the  single  or  semi-double  kinds.'     This  year 
Rosa  acicularis  has  given  an  abundant  bloom  in 
April ;  the  Japan  Rose,  many  other  species,  and  the 
Sweet  Brier  are  all  in  flower  before  the  middle  of 
May,  and  on  May  15,  I  cut  from  plants  in  the  open 
beds   buds  of  Safrano,  Pauline    Labonte,    W.  A. 
Richardson,     Mme.     I5erard,      and      Gloire      de 
Dijon.      Many  other  kinds  are  far  advanced,  and 
as  the  season  proceeds  we  shall  find  everything  at 
variance  with  our  calendars,  for  no  check  short  of 
something  absolutely  disastrous  will  now  materially 
stop  their  r.apid  advance  towards  blooming.    Never 
before  have  we  had  such  a  feast  of  Lamarque  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  as  re- 
g.ards  the  influence  of  hot  dry  weather  upon  the 
endurance  of  the  blooms.     I  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  them  hang  so  long  upon  the  plants. 
Some  flowers  that  were  opening  in  the  last  d,ays  of 
April   remained  upon   the   nlants  full  blown,  but 
fresh,  in  the  middle  of  May.     But  the  Roses,  like 
everything  else,  would  be  better  for  .a  shower  if 
only  to  clean  them.     In  our  moisture-holding  soil 
they  have  not  sulfered  at  the  root,  but  that  pest 
of  fine  dry  weather  when  shoots  are  young  and 
juicy — the  green-fly — is  very  much  in  evidence. — 
A.  H. 


SHORT  NOT KS.— ROSES. 


Rose  Duchesse  d'Auerstadt,  helnnging  to 
the  tiliiirc  de  Dij<iU  cl,-is3,  is  a  frce-gronin;,'  variety. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  [uilfr  jcllow  than  in  the  case  of 
llenriotte  ile  Bcauveau,  the  bud  having  a  sliglit  tint 
of  nankeen. 

Rose  Bardou  Job  (Nabcunand,  1887)  is  one  of 
tlie  nuw  seuii-double  Roses  that  have  come  into  great 
favour  of  late.  It  is  a  Hybrid  Tea,  very  distinct  and 
harily,  a  good  grower  and  of  a  bright  and  .almost  glow- 
ing crimson  shade,  very  sweetly  scented. 

Rose  Henriette  de  Beauveau  is  now  very 
good  ciu  a  wall  with  mo.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  grower 
of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  class,  free- flowering,  generally 
produced  singly  ami  of  a,  bright  yellow  enlour.  It  was 
the  last  Rose  introduced  by  jl.  Lacharmo. — R. 

Rose  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor  (Bennett, 
1S!)2)  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  newer  Hybrid  Teas.  It 
is  of  the  tame  stylo  of  growth  as  Augustine  Gninois- 
seau,  excei>tionally  froo-floworing,  irabrioatod  form; 
colour  blush-whito,  with  a  delicate  peach  fliadiug. 
.Mtogotlier  a  grand  Rose  and  a  fine  addition  to  this 
class. 
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HARDY  FLOWERING  PLANTS  AND 

SHRUBS  IN  SMALL  GARDENS. 

The  former  are  at  times,  I  think,  frequently 
overlooked.  Just  now  the  prevailing  thought 
with  many  is  that  of  tilling  the  beds  and  borders 
for  the  summer  months,  and  that,  too,  with 
tender  plants  that  will  only  last  in  beauty  for  a 
short  period.  The  occupation  of  flower  beds 
and  borders  in  small  gardens  with  several  plants 
of  any  individual  kind  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
waste  of  the  room.  For  instance,  a  blaze  of 
scarlet  or  pink  Geranium  will  make  a  consider- 
able show,  but  this  glare,  methinks,  cannot  be 
really  called  beautiful.  I  would  in  a  small  gar- 
den infinitely  prefer  variety  to  a  mass  of  any 
one  kind  merely  to  obtain  a  gay  display.  I  con- 
sider that  the  planting  of  tender  plants  in  our 
gardens  has  been  carried  much  too  far,  and  that 
to  the  exclusion  frequently  of  well-proven  hardy 
flowers.  What  I  would  aim  at  more  is  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Snowdrop  and  Crocus  till  the  last  of  the  Chry- 
smthemums  has  been  cut  off  by  the  autnmn 
frosts.  For  instance,  what  a  variety,  and  that 
most  beautiful,  too,  t:here  is  now  to  be  found 
amongst  the  Daffodils  with  a  season  of  no  mean 
length.  Then  there  are  the  various  kinds  of 
Iris,  which,  too,  have  a  most  prolonged  season, 
being  plants  of  comparatively  easy  culture. 
Another  flower,  of  modest  pretensions,  it  is  true, 
is  the  Pansy,  which  is  in  flower  some  time  be- 
fore the  spring  frosts  have  ceased  to  cause  us 
any  trouble.  For  flowering  later  on  there  are 
the  herbaceous  Phloxes,   the  herbaceous  Sun- 


Fig.  No.  2. 
Lozenge-shaped  iilass  bricks  with  straight  channels. 

flowers,  with  their  nearly  allied  neighbours,  the 
Rudbeckias  and  Harpalium  rigidum  ;  whilst  for 
the  late  autunm  there  are  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  the  late  kinds  of  Pyrethrum  and  the 
Chrysanthemums.  The  season  of  the  latter 
popular  flower  is  now  considerably  prolonged, 
the  earliest  with  me  showing  for  flower  in  June. 
Suflicient  attention  is  not  often  given  to  the 
large  family  of  hardy  annuals  ;  these  also 
afl'ord  awide  range  of  succession  at  flowering  ; 
Sweet  Peas,  for  instance,  Nemophila   insignis. 


the  Scabious,  the  Poppies  (both  annual  and  pe- 
rennial),  the   Coreopsis   and  the  old-fashioned 
plants  of  cottage  gardens,  the  Stock,  the  Mig- 
nonette, and  Love-lies-bleeding,  with  climbing 
annuals,  as  Trop:eoluni  canariense  and  others. 
Carnations  and  Pinks  claim  our  notice.     The 
former  has  during  the  past  winter  been  severely 
punished  in   places   most   exposed.     I  am    in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  risk 
the  stock  of  these  handsome  flowers  altogether 
out  of  doors.     I  would  at  least  have  some  young 
plants  in  cold  frames  as  a  safeguard  against  any 
loss  to  a  serious  extent.     Pinks  are  hardier  and 
do   not   give  so  much   trouble,  save   that  the 
plants  themselves  oftentimes  afl'ord  a  refuge  to 
slugs  and  snails.     Of  hardy  flowering  evergreen 
shrubs  the  Rhododendron  is  one  of  the  finest,  but 
in  suburban  gardens  it  does  not  always  thrive 
well.     I  find  one  of  the  most  reliable   to  be  R. 
Everestianum,  a   form   of    R.  cataw- 
biense,  which   is   hardy,   grows   well, 
and   flowers  profusely  when   aS'orded 
a  fair  amount  of  attention.     The  Kal- 
niia,  i'.c,  K.  latifolia,  and  Andromeda 
floribunda   are    both    failures    withiu 
the  fog  radius  ;  they  may  live  in  the 
most   favoured   positions,   but    rarely 
flower  well.     Of  the  deciduous  flower- 
ing shrubs  there  is  a  good  choice  of 
the  Azaleas ;   the  old  pontica  is   still 
one  of  the   best;    the  varieties  of  A. 
mollis  flower  rather  too  soon  in  the 
open  ;  hence  oftentimes   they  are  cut 
off  by  spring  frosts. 

Berberis  Aquifolium  (Mahonia)  is  an 
excellent  evergreen,  flowering  freely, 
with  numerous  clusters  of  blue-black 
berries  afterwards  ;  it  also  provides 
very  useful  foliage  of  a  bronzy  shade 
or  dark  green  with  age  for  arranging 
with  cut  flowers.  The  Magnolias  are 
fine  flowering  shrubs,  but  in  small 
gardens  I  would  prefer  to  grow  them 
against  a  wall.  The  Exmouth  variety 
of  M.  grandiflora  and  the  YuUn,  or 
M.  conspicua,  are  two  of  the  best,  the 
former  an  evergreen,  the  latter  being 
deciduous.  The  Veronicas  are  too 
tender  to  be  relied  upon  in  aver- 
age gardens.  Of  other  flowering 
plants  of  a  deciduous  character  note 
should  be  taken  of  Weigela  rosea, 
Cercis  siliqua.strum  (the  Judas  Tree), 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  which  al- 
though a  shrub  should  be  grown  against  a 
wall,  so  as  to  protect  its  flowers  from  the  frost. 


which  if  allowed  scope  will  soon  occupy 
too  much  space  in  a  small  garden  to  the 
exclusion  of  better  things,  save  when  it  is 
needed  for  a  screen.  Azara  microphylla  makes 
a  beautiful  wall  plant  with  its  minute  Coton- 
easter-like  foliage.  Anotlier  plant,  Euonymus 
radicans  variegatus,  which  when  trailing  upon 
the  ground,  as  it  is  usually  seen  growing,  will  if 
trained  to  a  wall  develop  into  quite  a  difi'erent 
character  with  leaves  three  or  four  times  the 
size.  Of  evergreen  plants  besides  those  named, 
I  would  draw  attention  to  Cerasus  rotundLfolia 
as  one  of  the  best  types  of  the  common  Laurel, 
whilst  the  Myrtle-leaved  form  of  the  Portugal 
Laurel  is  worthy  of  extended  culture.  Aucuba 
japonica  does  not  require  any  recommen- 
dation, but  I  would  add  that  it  can  be 
easily  increased  from  layers  where  tue  shoots 
can   be  pegged  down    upon   the  soil.     Hollies, 
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too,  are  grown  in  large  numbers,  Vjut  if  the 
variegated  varieties  such  as  Golden  Queen,  and 
Pyrus  japonica  (an  old  plant)  should  be  more  Silver  Queen  were  planted  more,  we  should  have 
grown  ;  the  several  varieties  of  Pyrus  malus  something  to  enliven  the  more  sombre  and 
(the  Dartmouth  Crab),  P.  prunifolia  (the  Si- '  prevailing  dark  green  of  many  evergreens.  The 
berian  Crab),  and  P.  sinensis  (the  Chinese  Golden  Yew  U  another  valuable  shrub  which 
Crab)  all  make  fine  flowering  trees  of  moderate  I  would  plant  much  more  extensively  than  the 
size.  The  shrubby  Spiness  supply  us  with  \  common  green  kind.  Ligustrum  japonicum 
several  beautiful  objects  when  in  flower ;  S.  I  (the  Japanese  Privet)  is  much  superior  to  the 
Lindleyana  and  S.  ari^efolia  are  two  of  the  best.  ]  common  sort.  As  a  dwarf  plant  of  Holly-like 
Of  flowering  climbing  plants  the  Clematises  are  character,  ( )smantlius  ilicifilius  in  its  various 
too   well  known  to  require    any    recommeu.Ja- i  forms  requires  recommendation,  being  a  reliable 


{ 


tion  ;  one  does  not,  however,  see  so  much  of 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  (the  winter-flowering  Jas- 
mine). The  climbing  vars.  of  Honeysuckle  are 
also  worthy  of  more  consideration.  Upon  a 
wall  with  a  north  or  east  aspect  Cratitigus 
Pyracantha  should  have  a  place.  For  a  west 
wall  Escallonia  macrantha  will  thrive  and  flower 
well  ;  being  an  evergreen  with  glossy  green 
leaves,  it  looks  well  when  not  in  bloom.  Garrya 
elliptica  with  its   catkin-like  inflorescences   in 


shrub.  As  a  plant  to  occupy  any  out-of-the- 
way  corner,  the  Butcher's  Broom  (Ruscus  acu- 
leatus)  should  be  grown.  Amongst  the  de- 
ciduous shrubs  there  are  several  with  foliage 
of  an  ornamental  character  that  would  asso- 
ciate well  with  the  variegated  Maple.  For 
instance,  the  cojiper  Filbert  is  rarely  seen, 
but  its  dark  metallic-looking  foliage  is  most 
eflfective.  Prunus  Pissardi  is  bting  more 
grown,     proving    itself    to    be     an     excellent 


the  early  spring  is  an  attractive  feature.  Of  ,  shrub,  bearing  cutting  well.  The  golden  varie- 
climbing  plants  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  i  gated  Dogwood  (Cornus  mas)  is  a  good  contrast 
foliage,    note   should   be   made  of   Ampelopsis    to  the  foregoing.     The  common  Snowberry  is  a 


Veitchi,  and    of 
preference    to  oi 


the  smaller-leaved    Ivies    m 
r   old    friend    the   Irish  Ivy, 


weed,  so  t  ^  speak,  in  many  gardens,  but  Sym- 
phoricarpus  vulgaris  variegatus  is  a  most  effec- 
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tive  plant  in  the  autunin  as  it  assumes  its 
deeper  tints.  Of  conifers,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  advice  so  as  to  limit  the  kinds  for  small 
suburban  L^ardens  to  those  which  are  known 
to  succeed  at  least  fairly  well.  But  few  of 
the  Fir  tree  family  are  really  reliable  within 
the  range  of  fog  and  smoke,  as  we  experience 
it  to  our  own  personal  discomfort  so  often 
during  the  winter  season.  Three  of  the  best 
are  the  following,  viz.,  the  Austrian  Pine 
(Pinus  austriaca),  with  its  dense  dark  green 
foliage  and  sturdy  growth  ;  the  Himalayan  Pine 
(P.  excelsa),  of  a  much  lighter  shade  of  green, 
with  long  drooping  foliage  ;  and  P.  Cembra, 
another  European  species  of  erect  growth,  de- 
veloping into  a  specimen  slowly.  These  may  all 
be  considered  as  reliable,  not  sufteriug  .so  much 
as  the  Deodar  (Cedrus  Deodara).  Fortunately, 
Araucaria  imbricata  (the  Chili  Pine)  still  holds 
out  and  does  well  where  the  soil  is  good  (being 
drained  if  very  wet).  The  great  variability  of 
this  tine  plant  is  what  detracts  most  from  its 


de  la  Malmaison,  one  of  the  oldest,  yet 
still  one  of  the  best  light  Roses  for  the  gar- 
garden.  Of  the  ilark  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I  have 
found  Maurice  Bernardin  one  of  the  best,  being 
of  good  constitution  ;  of  yellows,  Celine  Fores- 
tier  is  a  free-flowering  sort,  also  a  good  grower. 
The  dwarf-growing  Tea-scented  kinds  are  some- 
what tender  ;  Marie  van  Houtte  and  Catherine 
Mermet  are  two  of  the  best.  Of  the  Roses 
which  only  flower  in  the  early  summer  months, 
Charles  Law.son,  Coupe  d'Hebe  and  Paul  Perras 
are  all  to  be  recommended  ;  these  make  splen- 
did pillar  Roses  or  for  training  over  arches, 
where  their  vigorous  growth  can  have  good 
scope.  The  climbing  Roses,  as  the  varieties  of 
Boursault,  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Evergreen,  are 
all  fine  subjects  of  a  free-growing  character.  Of 
the  mini.ature  kinds,  particular  note  should  be 
taken  of  Perle  d'Or,  White  Pet,  Mignonette 
and  Paquerette,  all  varieties  of  the  Polyantha 
Rose  ;  these  take  but  little  room,  yet  flower 
profusely. 

Ornamental  Grasses  and 
Bamboos. 
These  are  splendid  additions  to 
a  garden.  The  following  are  hardy 
kinds,  viz.  :  Bambusa  Metake,  a 
flne  plant ;  Elymus  glaucifolius, 
of  a  distinct  glaucous  colour  ;  Eu- 
lalia  japonica  variegata,  a  Grass 
often  grown  in  pots,  but  quite 
hardy  ;  E.  japonica  zebrina,  another 
form,  but  quite  distinct.  These 
plants  give  a  tropical  appearance, 
are  easily  kept  within  bounds,  save 
the  first-named,  which  is  rather  dis- 
posed to  grow  strongly  in  good  soil. 
Two  other  kinds  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded, viz.,  Arundo  conspicua, 
after  the  style  of  the  Pampas 
Grass,  but  flowering  earlier,  and 
Stipa  pennata  (the  Feather  Grass). 
Ferns  and  Rockwork. 
A  great  amount  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  beauty  is  derived  from  a 
well-arranged  rockery.  It  may 
include  not  only  Ferns,  which  of 
the  hardier  kinds  thrive  well  and 
last  for  several  years  in  good  con- 
dition, liut  many  flowering  plants 
also  may  be  included,  as  several  of 
the  Sa.\ifrages,  the  hardy  Primulas, 
and  numerous  sorts  of  bulbous 
popularity.  Frequently  a  plant  if  purchased  plants.  Other  good  things  are  the  Aubrietias, 
whilst  still  small  will  develop  into  an  inferior  which  make  a  dense  green  carpeting,  being 
form  with  a  tall  growth,  but  destitute  of  .side  very  profuse  in  flowering  at  this  season  of 
branches  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  it  hand-  the  year  ;  Lithospermum  prostratum,  a  dwarf 
some.  Of  the  Cupressus  family,  no  variety  shrubby  plant  with  brilliant  blue  flowers,  is 
surpasses  C.  Lawsoniana  in  its  numerous  anil  '  very  hardy ;  the  alpine  Phloxes,  chiefly  varie- 
ties of  P.   setacea,  are  of  compact  growth  and 

■     "  ■  the 


Part  of  a  house  glazed  with  glass  bricks,  and  exhibited  at  Oenerii 
last  year.  Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent 
by  Mons.  J.  Posth. 


diverse  forms  ;  it  ia  also  a  good  suburban  plant. 
So  are  the  common,  the  Virginian  and  the 
Chinese  Junipers  (J.  communis,  J.  virginica, 
and  J.  chinensis).  For  a  few  years  also  the 
popular  .Japanese  conifers,  as  represented  by 
the  Retinospora,  will  thrive  well.  The  essen- 
tial advantage  of  the.se  beautiful   plants  lies  in 


quite  a  mass    of    colour   when  in  bloom  ; 
Hepaticas  are  all  worthy  of  note. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Small  Gardens. 

I  only  allude   to  these   for  the  sake  of  the 
beauty  they  display  whilst  in  flower.     I  see  no 


aurea,  are  extremely  rich  in  their  colouring 
until  the  dense  fogs  mar  their  brightness  in 
many  gardens. 

Roses. 


their  very  compact  growth,  whilst  those  with    reason  whatever  why  Apples,  Pe.ars  and  Plums 
golden  tints,  as  R.  filifera  aurea  and  R.  obtusa  i  should  not  be  planted   in   our  shrubberies.     If 

they  yield  but  a  sparse  crop  even,  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  their  flowers.  In  the  case  of 
Apples,  for  instance,  there  is  quite  a  study  in 
the  various  shades  of  colour  in  difierent  kinds, 
whUst  of  Pears  the  Jargonelle  has  a  truly 
To  do  this  (the  queen  of  flowers)  justice,  a  handsome  flower.  Standard  Morello  Cherries 
fuller  paper  would  be  none  too  much.  I  would,  are  a  fine  sight  when  in  bloom,  with  the  possi- 
however,  enumerate  a  few  which  I  have  found  bility  of  a  crop  of  fruit  in  due  course.  When 
to  do  well  in  these  localities,  viz.,  La  France,  the  growing  fruit  trees  among  shrubs,  I  would  not 
best  Rose  in  its  way,  profuse  in  flowering  and  advise  any  formal  style  of  training  at  all, 
very  hardy  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  of  course  :  but '  planting  standards  of  each  kind  in  preference 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  a  paler,  and  Mme.  Berard,  a  ,  to  any  other  form  of  tree  as  usually  sold, 
darker  form,  may  also  be  included  ;  Souvenir  Suburban. 


FALCONNIER'S  GLASS  BRICKS. 

These  bricks,  or  rather  blocks,  have  been  in 
use  for  several  years  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
where  M.  Falconnier  (the  patentee)  lives,  as 
well  as  in  the  neighbouring  cantons.  They 
are  made  of  glass,  blown,  like  bottles,  hollow, 
but  without  either  neck  or  spout,  and  hermeti- 
cally closed.  Several  shapes  are  in  use  ;  the 
two  most  approved  of  are  the  hexagonal  (fig. 
1)  and  the  lozenge-shaped  ones.  Of  these 
latter  two  kinds  are  made,  the  one  fig.  2a 
with  straight  channels  or  furrows,  and  fig. 
3a  with  channels  in  the  shape  of  rings  or 
circles.  Their  principal  features  are  their 
extreme  lightness,  their  transparency,  or  rather 
their  translucency,  for  though  they  let  the  light 
pass  very  freely,  the  objects  which  are  placed 
behind  can  be  seen  only  as  shapeless  dim 
shadows.  The  air  they  contain  not  only  acts 
as  a  very  good  isolator  again.st  humidity,  but 
also  as  an  excellent  preventive  against  frost 
as  well  as  heat,  and,  besides,  makes  these 
bricks  impervious  to  sound.  With  these 
qualities,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  may  be 
used  in  various  ways— for  greenhouses,  hot- 
houses, conservatories,  verandahs,  kiosks,  stair- 
cases, passages,  and  for  covering  courts ;  in  fact, 
for  closing  and  covering  places  where  light  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  and  where  an  even  and 
regular  temperature  is  an  object. 

On  a  visit  to  the  inventor,  M.  Falconnier, 
architect  at  Nyon  (Canton  de  Vaud,  Switzer- 
land), I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  difl'erent 


Lozenge-shaped  glass  hriclcs  tvith  channels  in  the 
shape  of  rings  or  circles. 


applications  of  these  bricks,  some  of  which  I 
will  briefly  mention. 

1.  A  propagating  house  in  a  flori.st's  garden. 
The  roof  forms  a  vault  entirely  buUt  with 
bricks  No.  1  without  any  iron  frame  at  all  ;  the 
vault  is  strong,  three  men  can  easily  stand  on 
the  top  of  it,  and  shelves  to  receive  plants  are 
fixed  inside  to  an  iron  ridge-pole.  The  light 
is  excellent.  The  upper  side  of  these  bricks  is 
convex  (fig.  1b)  with  channels  or  furrows  (fig.  1a), 
which  give  to  the  whole  a  peculiar  asj)ect  and 
prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  passing  straight 
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through   and   hurlicg   the   plants.     The  lower 
or    bottom    side     of    these     bricks     has    also 
several   channels   or   furrows    (fig.    Ir)    along- 
.side    which     the     condensed    vapour     of     the 
house   [biit'c  in  French)   runs  down    instead  of 
falling  down  in    drops.     A   trial  made   at  the 
Pare   de    la    tCte    d'or,  the    public    garden    at 
Lyons,     has   shown    the    superiority   of   these 
bricks  to  the  ordinary  glass  roofing.     A  propa- 
gating house  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  roofed  with  Falconnier's  bricks,  the  other 
covered   with   ordinary  glass  ;  the  same  boiler 
heated  both  parts.    The  ordinary  glass  was  pro- 
tected with  .straw  mats,  but  the  bricks  had  no 
protection.     During   the    night   the    heat   fell 
much    more  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  sun  was  shining 
the  thermometer  was  raised  much  more  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.     Thus  the  result  can 
be  summed  up  as  follows  :  More  regularity  in 
the  temperature,  consequently  economy  of  fuel. 
2.   A   conservatt>ry  built    at    a    gentleman's 
house,  and  communicating  with  the  parlour  and 
drawing-room  ;  the  three  walls  with  Falconnier's 
bricks    (fig.     2),    with    several    windows    with 
ordinary  glass  panes  to  have  a  view  of  the  lake. 
The  plants  have  thriven  very  well,  and  the  lady 
of  the  hou.se  assured  me  that  it  was   the  most 
agreeable  place  in  the  house,  and  that  it  had 
been  u.sed  the  whole  winter  as  a  jjarlour  and 
drawing-room.     Several    other    con.servatories 
the  walls  and  the  roof  of  which  are  made  of 
these  bricks,  have  also  proved  a  success. 

3  In  another  villa  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
at  Bellevue(the  back  part  stands  directly  on  the 
high  road,  with  just  opposite  very  disorderly- 
looking  farm  buildings),  a  long  passage  and  hall 
leading  on  the  first  Hoor  to  the  family  apart- 
ments are  entirely  closed  with  Falconnier's 
bricks,  giving  full  light  inside,  but  hidin<r  the 
farmyard.  The  bricks  employed  are  all  of  the 
shape  of  those  in  fig.  3,  but  of  difi-erent 
colours,  which,  judiciously  combined,  give  to 
the  whole  the  appearance  as  if  made  of  stained 
window  glass. 

4.  In  a  stationer's  shop  the  back  room  is 
sejiarated  into  two  parts  with  a  No,  2  brick 
wall,  and  the  paper  being  piled  up  alongside 
this  wall,  the  upi>er  part  and  the  intervening 
not  obstructed  wall  faces  give  a  very  "ood  liaht 
projected  by  the  windows  in  the  partition" or 
division  which  is  behind.  On  my  first  enteriu" 
the  place  I  did  not  notice  that  I  was  in  a  par° 
tition  without  any  window  at  all. 

At  Lyons,  in  France,  in  the  factory  of  Messrs 
Pognin  and  Co.  these  glass  bricks  are  used  to 
hil  out  the  windows  in  a  very  large  dryin" 
room  (50  metres  long  and  10  metres  deep)  iS 
winch  the  temperature  is  always  maintained 
between  i»(i' and  100' Fahr.,  and  these  gentle- 
men say  : — 

We  never  could  find  out  a  loss  of  heat  and 
even  with  a  temperature  as  low  as  14°  outside  we 
have  not  noticed  tliat  the  condensed  vapour  (hure 
m  French)  set  on  the.se  brick  windows  The  lic/ht 
remains  excellent  in  a  room  wliich  has  a  depth  of 
lb  metres  (52|  feet).  These  glass  bricks  are  much 
superior  to  double  windows  in  several  respects- 
conservation  of  the  lieat  and  cheapness  ■  they  are 
and  also  easily  cleaned  and  kept  in  repair. 

The  walls  are  built  and  the  roofs  vaulted  by 
joining  one  brick  to  another  with  cement,  or 
better,  witli  "  chau.x  lourde."  They  keep  very 
well  together,  as  they  have  on  each  side  a  deen 
furrow  (hg,s.  1„,  2„,  3n),  thus  being  inserted 
and  encased  in  a  net- work  of  cement  or  "  chaux 
lourde    *  (fig.s.  1e,  2e,  3e). 

I  oanuot  faud  tlie  exact  translation.  It  is  uut  the  com 
nioa  qmckhme,  tut  the  quality  which  is  used  geuc.,-°lTv 
tor  mikmg  the  mortar  which  is  used  tor  buildi  :' 
walls  &c.,  habh.  to  be  Hooded  with  water  a'  tl  ". 
nme  becomes  harder  whea  under  water.  '     '  I 
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The  glass  forming  these  bricks  or  blocks  is 
rather  thick,  very  strong,  and  resists  a  heavy 
pressure  ;  besides,  neither  dust  nor  water  can 
enter  ;  they  can  be  as  easily  cleaned  as  any  other 
window  glass.  Those  generally  employed  for 
greenhouses  (figure  1)  are  of  common  glass, 
not  absolutely  white,  but  M,  Falconnier  manu- 
factures them  also  in  jiure  white  glass.  Those 
for  other  purposes  are  made  not  only  in  com- 
mon glass,  but  also  in  pure  white,  green,  blue, 
red,  or  brown— in  fact  any  colour  which  may 
be  required.  With  these,  very  handsome  designs 
may  be  made,  so  as  to  imitate  very  nicely 
stained  glass  windows. 

As  mentioned  above,  these  blocks  are  very 
solid  ;  however,  being  of  glass  we  must  expect 
that  one  may  .sometimes  be  broken  ;  in  this  case 
the  fragments  may  be  taken  out  and  a  new 
block  inserted  with  little  trouble.  The  blocks 
of  common  glass  are  sold  at  the  factory  at 
£1  IGa.  per  100.  The  fancy  blocks  are,  of  course, 
a  little  more  expensive.  The  engraving  repre- 
.senls  part  of  a  house  exhibited  last  "year  at 
the  horticultural  show  in  (ieneva. 

J.  PosTu. 
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RED  SPIDER  ON-  FliUIT  TREES. 
It  is  scarcely  pos.^ible  to  exaggerate  the  ill  eflfects 
of  a  bad  attack  of  red  spider.     During  some  sea- 
sons it  is  most  diflicult  to  contend   with  under 
glass,  Grape  Vines,  Peach   and   Nectarine    trees 
Melons,   Cucumbers  and  Strawberries   being   the 
principal  sufferers  from  its   ravages.     Strange  to 
relate,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  so  mucli  red 
spider  as  usual  as  far  as  the  houses  are  concerned 
and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  an  exceptionally  hot  and' 
in  some  respects,  very  trying  spring  ;  but  the  case 
IS  very  different  in  the  o;cn.     Never  brfrre  do  I 
remember   to   have   seen"  so  many  trees   overrun 
by  this  pest,  and  in  very  many  instances,  unless 
steps  are  at  once  taken  to  check  its  ravages,  the 
harm  done  will  not  be  recovered  from  this  season 
Nothing  would  appear  to  be  perfectly  free  of  red 
spider,  but  it  is  Plums  and  Gooseberries  that  are 
the  greatest  sufferers  hereabouts,  Pears  on  walls 
with  an  easterly  aspect  also  being  much  infested 
by  it.     Where  the  Gooseberry  bushes  have  been 
neglected,  that  is  to  say,  present  a  badly  starved 
appearance,  consequent  upon  being  heavily  cropped 
nearly  every  season  and  seldom,  if  ever,  manured, 
an  attack  of  red  spider  has  been  quickly  followed 
by  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  and  already  I  have  seen 
numerous  instances  of  the  less  of  the  whole  of  the 
leaves,  the  fruit   dropping  also  as  a  matter  of 
course.     Next  season,  if  these  bushes  survive  till 
then,  the  growth  will  be  very  feeble  and  the  crop 
most   probably  a  failure,  (he  injurious  effects  of 
a  bad  attack  of  red  spider  being  even  more  marked 
than  in  the  case  of  caterpillar  devastations.  Plums 
hold  out  considerably  longer,  but  even  the  leaves 
of  these  fall   off  wholesale  before  they  have  per- 
formed their  proper  functions,  and  few  experienced 
gardeners  need  be  told  how  Peach  trees  behave 
when  overrun  by  red  spider. 

Having  stated  enough  to  alarm  those  of  my 
readers  who  have  not  fully  realised  the  risks  they 
run  in  letting  matters  take  their  course  as  far  as 
red  spider  attacks  are  concerned,  it  behoves  me  to 
discuss  what  are  the  best  remedies  that  can  be 
applied,  either  by  way  of  a  preventive  or  cure.  The 
favourite  remedy  with  most  advisers  is  a  free  use 
of  the  syringe  or  garden  engine,  while  if  attack 
takes  place  under  glass,  more  atmospheric  moisture 
is  also  considered  imperative.  Liberal  treatment  at 
the  roots  to  accompany  these  other  so-called  reme- 
dies are  so  far  good,  as  it  is  very  certain  everything 
which  favours  a  strong  top  and  root  growth  serves 
to  sustain  the  affected  Vines,  trees,  or  plants  in 
good  health  in  spite  of  the  red  spider,  must  be 
right.     But  did   anyone  yet  cure  a  bad  attack  of 


this  tenacious  little  mite  by  the  aid  of  clear  water 
alone?     I  say,  no.      On    the   contrary,  once  well 
established  it  is  next  to   impossible  to   thoroughly 
get  lid  of  it  again  that  season,  at  ;-.ny  rate  by  the 
aid    of    clear    water    alone.     It  may  be   washed 
off  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  only  to  take  refuge 
and    establish    itself    on   the  upper  side,  and   if 
driven  from    the  old  leaves   it   can    scarcely  be 
dislodged  from   the  young  ones  without  reducing 
these  to  tatters.     The  ffrst  time  1  tiitd  the  pilan  of 
growing  Cucumbers  on  the  express  system,  that  is 
10    say,  without  ever  opening  the  ventilators,   no 
matter  how  hot  the  weather  nnght  be,  red  spider 
absolutely  revelled  in  the  moist  atmosphere  con- 
stantly maintained  and  the  over-head  syringings 
frequently    applied.     It    increased    rapidly,    and 
in  size  resembled  the  species  to  be  seen  on  Ivies 
in  the  open  air.     Clear  water  as  a  prevent ive  is 
right  enough,  but  ns  a  cure  it  is  simply  nowhere. 
Insecticides  for  mixing  with  syringing,  sponging, 
or  dipping  water  there  are  which  are  fairly  effec- 
tive,  but   to  be  certain   of  these   destroying  red 
spider,  they  must  be  used  strong  enough  for  risks 
to  be  run    of  either  the  disfiguiement  or,  it   may 
be,  lasting  injury  to  the  fruit  lumging  on  the  trees  or 
plants  operated  upon.  After  having  tried  various  in- 
secticides and  theclearwatercurerepeat^dly  against 
red  spider,  I  have  been  obliged  to  conclude  that 
none  of  them  are  either  so  safe  or  effective  as 
flowers    of    sulphur.     Nothing    is    simpler,    more 
easily    applied,   or  much  cheaper,  and  I  should 
strongly  advise  "  D.  T.  F."  (page  3515)  to  give  it  a 
good  trial  in  the  ea.stern  counties.     Not  till  this 
season  has  there  been  any  necessity  to  apply  the 
sulphur   remedy   to   Gooseberry   bushes,   and    for 
some  unaccountable  reason   only  those   under  a 
permanent  wire  covered  structure  were  attacked. 
Rather  less  than  2  lbs.  of  sulphur  proved  ample 
for  comi^letely  clearing  thirty-six  large  bushes  of 
red  spider,  one  application  only  being  needed.    By 
the  time  the  Gooseberries  are  wanted  for  use  these 
will  be  quite  free  of  sulphur,  but  if  wanted  for  use 
in  a  preen  state  or  before  rains  fell,  they  would  be 
rinsed  in  clear  water.    Three  of  the  bushes  were 
also  infested  by  caterpillars,  and  these,  in  common 
with  the  red  spider,  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a 
.Vet  k,  though  I  do  not  jjositively  assert  that  they 
were  not  preyed  upon   liy  either  small  birds   or 
some  of  the  lower  order  of  wasps.    These  latter 
are  really  good  friends  to  fruit  growers,  as   I  have 
seen  them  this  season  carrying  away  caterpillars 
from  Pear  trees,  while  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  well- 
known   fact  that  the  larger  species  of  wasps,  or 
those  that  are  only  too  plentiful  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,   are  great  enemies  to  red  siiider.     There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  application  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  to  any  fruit  trees  infested  by  red  spider 
other  than  the  hairy  fruited  Peaches  and  Ai)ricots, 
and  even  these  may  with  advantage  have  their 
leaves  well  coated  with  it  after   the   crops   are 
cleared  off,  thereby  saving  any  further  labour  iu 
the  shape  of  syringing. 

1  need  hardly  add  that  flower  of  sulphur  does 
not  mix  readily  with  water  or  liquid  preparations 
of  any  kind,  but  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  red 
spider  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  well  squeeze  a 
good  handful  through  a  coarse  muslin  or  scrim 
canvas  bag  into  a  three-gallon  can  of  water.  It 
is  then  ready  for  distributing  with  an  ordinary 
syringe,  the  operator  striving  to  wet  both  sides  of 
all  the  leaves  and  branches  so  as  to  leave  a  thin 
coat  of  sulphur  on  them.  If  it  does  not  stick  on 
well  or  a  heavy  rain  washes  it  off  before  there  has 
been  time  for  it  to  kill  or  drive  away  the  spider, 
repeat  the  dose.  Some  authorities  who  recognise 
the  value  of  sulphur  as  an  insecticide  seem  to 
think  it  ought  to  be  used  in  combination  with  a 
weak  solution  of  soft  soap,  but  I  fail  to  see  any 
necessity  for  this  extra  trouble.  W.  I. 


Red  Currant  Raby  Castle.— This,  although 
perhaps  not  quite  so  heavy  a  cropper  as  some  kinds,  is 
very  suitable  for  planting  in  quantity  in  the  orchard, 
the  bush  being  very  hardy,  standing  up  well,  requir- 
ing little  or  no  pruning,  and  where  given  room, 
growing  to  a    large    size.     This  Currant   can   be 
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relied  on  for  a  crop  every  year  on  laud  where  the 
Black  Currant  fre(iuently  fails  through  drought. 
As  a  rule,  Red  Currants  cannot  be  considered  so 
profitable  as  Black,  the  price  being  lower  and  birds 
more  destructive  to  the  ripe  fruit. — E.  W.  B. 


BUKNING  OF  VINE  FOLIAGE. 
Speaking  in  its  proper  sense,  the  burning,  or 
rather  scalding,  of  the  foliage  of  Vines  is  the  out- 
come of  mismanagement,  although  in  some  in- 
stances this  statement  may  be  modified,  as  the 
structural  arrangement  of  the  vineries  is  answer- 
able for  much  of  the  injury  which  accrues.  The 
careful  cultivator,  however,  when  such  injury  can 
be  traced  to  this  cause,  takes  good  care  that  any- 
thing which  may  be  done  to  prevent  it  is  attended 
to.  When  many  of  the  main  leaves  ai-e  injured  by 
burning,  the  fruit  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  sup- 
port ;  lience  the  Grapes  do  not  colour  properly,  or, 
in  gardeners'  parlance,  are  "  badly  finished."  Al- 
though the  present  season  is  very  clear  and  sunny 
so  far,  yet  this  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  reason 
that  the  foliage  should  be  disfigured  more  so  than 
in  other  seasons  when  the  days  are  less  cloudy,  as 
this  should  certainly  obviate  the  evil  instead  of 
adding  to  it.  There  is  only  one  exception,  and 
that  is  when  the  roof  is  glazed  with  common 
glass.  In  this  case,  let  the  structure  be  venti- 
lated ever  so  carefully,  it  will  not  stop  burning.  I 
refer  particularly  to  those  instances  where  the 
glass  is  full  more  or  less  of  air  bubbles.  In  these 
cases  the  surest  cure,  except,  of  course,  reglazing 
the  structure  with  better  quality  glass,  is  to  colour 
over  each  bubble  with  some  white  lead  thinned 
down  with  a  little  turpentine.  The  presence  of 
air  bubbles  is  soon  perceived.  If  they  are 
situated  so  that  the  sun's  rays,  if  powerful  enough 
at  that  time,  strike  the  foliage  obliquely,  a 
"  streak  of  burning  "  is  seen  for  2  feet  or  i!  feet.  If 
one  is  situated  so  that  it  strikes  directly  on  to  a 
lateral,  that  portion  will  collapse,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  a  solitary  leaf  if  in  a  line  with  the 
bubble. 

Other  causes  of  burning  are  caused  through  the 
ventilation  not  being  attended  to  properly.  With 
this  as  the  reason,  it  generally  occurs  after  the 
berries  are  thinned  and  during  the  exhausting 
process  of  stoning.  All  this  time  there  is  a  great 
strain  upon  the  Vines,  especially  upon  the  fruit- 
bearing  laterals,  as  if  any  burning  does  occur  it  is 
generally  the  fruit-bearing  laterals  which  receive 
the  injury,  and  which  can  ill  afford  to  lose  one 
leaf,  let  alone  the  majority.  A  variety  that 
appears  to  suffer  from  this  cause  is  the  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  that  is,  if  the  ventilation  is 
not  carefully  attended  to  or  if  the  glass  is  com- 
mon. In  this  variety  also  a  thin  moisture  settles 
upon  the  foliage  at  night-time,  and  if  this  should 
not  be  dissipated  early  on  bright  and  sunny  morn- 
ings by  ventilation  carefully  applied,  or  before  the 
sun  raises  the  temperature,  scalding  or  burning 
will  ensue.  All  the  vineries  in  these  gardens  are 
lean-to  with  a  full  southerly  exposure,  and  I  find 
with  the  Muscat  house  that  a  slight  shade  applied 
during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year  is  highly 
beneficial.  Not  a  thick  shade,  but  merely  a  little 
whitening  syringed  over  the  roof.  In  all  vineries 
early  and  careful  ventilation  is  what  is  needed, 
and  this  put  on  by  degrees.  Allowing  the  tempe- 
rature to  rise  suddenly  without  any  or  little  venti- 
lation being  on  and  then  putting  on  a  great 
amount  will  surely  result  in  burnt  foliage  through 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture.  Y.  A.  H. 


Late  Apples. — I  was  pleased  to  see  "  A.  D.'s  ' 
note  (p.  381)  on  late-kept  Apples,  as  it  is  a  sub- 
ject requiring  some  attention.  As  pointed  out  by 
"A.  D.,"  it  is  useless  to  give  a  special  award,  or, 
indeed,  an  award  of  any  kind  to  fruit  so  deficient 
in  flavour,  no  matter  how  late  in  the  season.  Con- 
cerning the  fruit  staged  at  the  Temple  show,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  on  several  occasions  of  testing 
the  flavour  of  this  and  have  been  surprised  at  its 
good  flavour.  I  think  the  large  grower  must  have 
better  means  of  storage  than  the  private  grower, 
as  the  latter  often  fails   to  keep  fruit  late.     I  am 


aware  the  large  grower  has  a  much  larger  number 
to  select  from,  biit  I  do  not  think  it  is  mere  numbers 
so  much  as  thorougli  ripening  and  cold  storage. 
— S.  H. 


ALEXANDER  AND  EARLY  BEATRICE 
PEACHES. 
Both  these  early  Peaches,  more  particularly  the 
former,  on  account  of  its  early  bud-dropping 
propensities,  have  lately  been  subject  to  rather  se- 
vere criticism  at  the  hands  of  several  growers. 
My  object  in  this  note  is  to  point  out  the  early 
ripening  of  the  latter  in  comparison  with  the 
former.  Alexander.  I  know,  is  looked  upon  by 
many  gardeners  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  Peaches, 
and  which  it  undoubtedly  is,  but  the  Early  Beatrice, 
at  least  in  my  case,  is  quite  as  early,  and  in  point 
of  size  and  colour  almost  or  quite  equal.  In  the 
earliest  fruits  flavour  has  not  the  same  significance 
as  in  many  of  the  midseason  and  late  Peaches,  and 
the  same  rule  holds  good  in  the  case  of  most  fruits. 
I  have  gathered  the  crop  from  two  trees  of  the 
sorts  under  notice,  which  in  point  of  character 
might  pass  very  well  as  one  variety,  and  a  younger 
tree  of  Waterloo  growing  on  the  front  trellis  ri- 
pened its  fruit  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Wythes  con- 
demns the  Earlv  Beatrice  on  the  score  of  quality 
and  indifferent  constitution,  neither  of  which  can 
be  found  fault  with  here.  It  certainly  is  not  small 
compared  with  Waterloo,  Alexander,  and  Early 
Rivers.  Alexander,  so  prone  to  bud-dropping  with 
the  majority  of  growers,  gives  but  very  little  trouble 
in  that  respect  here,  and  my  predecessor  evidently 
had  a  favourable  opinion  of  it,  or  he  certainly  would 
not  have  given  up  so  much  space  to  it  in  the  early 
as  well  as  the  second  early  houses.  In  the  latter 
case  severe  thinning  had  to  be  carried  out,  the 
fruits  being  sothickly  set.  Asthefruits  are  gathered, 
pruning  of  the  older  or  fruiting  wood  is  carried 
out,  laying  in  the  current  growths  so  as  to  get  this 
well  developed  and  fully  matured,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  house  fully  ventilated  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  Water,  too,  will  be  given 
with  the  same  frequency  as  when  the  crop  was  ad- 
vancing, both  points  of  cultural  detail  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  gaining  a  good  set  another 
year.  . 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  neglect  of  thts 
routine  contributes  to  the  common  failure  of  the 
Alexander  Peach  to  retain  its  buds  in  early  winter 
or  spring,  but  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  being  true 
in  some  instances.  Our  Peach  houses  are  large, 
lofty,  and  very  light,  and  having  a  .southern  aspect, 
the  wood  of  the  trees  has  every  chance  to 
become  thoroughly  ripened.  The  contention  of 
some  writer.-,  however,  is  that  bud-dropping  of  the 
Alexander  Peach  may  be  traced  to  an  over-ripened 
state  of  its  wood  and  buds.  Free  and  continuous 
ventilation  and  an  unstinted  supply  of  root  mois- 
ture are  two  points  which,  if  fully  carried  out,  will 
reduce  this  failing  materially,  but  a  freedom  from 
red  spider  must  be  ensured  also  by  oft-repeated 
syringings,  or  the  remedy  will  neither  be  certain 
nor  constant.  W.  Sti;ugnell. 

Mood  AshtoH  Gardens. 


VINE  LE.4VES  SCALDED. 
Could  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with  the 
enclosed  Vine  leaf!  This  year  the  Vines  have 
grown  well  and  there  is  a  good  crop  of  Grapes, 
but  several  of  the  Vine  leaves  have  gone  like  the 
one  sent. — F.  G. 

*^*  To  all  appearance  this  is  a  bad  case  of 
scalding.  The  leaves  received  are  somewhat  thin, 
and  the  smaller  one  seems  to  have  been  pressing 
rather  hard  against  the  glass  at  some  time.  Far 
too  many  Vines  are  grown  much  closer  up  to  the 
glass  than  is  good  for  them.  There  ought  always 
to  be  a  clear  space  between  the  leaves  and  the 
glass,  and  instead  of  the  wires  being  strained  from 
t;  inches  to  r2  inches  from  the  latter  (10  inches 
being  perhaps  a  fair  average  of  what  is  to  be  met 
with)  they  ought  to  be  not  less  than  15  inches, 
and   where  there   is  sutficient   head   room  in    the 


bouse,  18  inches  from  the  glass  should  be  the 
distance.  When  the  leaves  are  close  up  to  the 
glass,  or  press  against  it,  which  is  fi.r  worse,  a 
few  minutes'  neglect  in  ventilating  may,  and  often 
does,  mean  the  ruin  of  many  of  them.  Especi&Uy 
is  this  the  case  when  the  temperature  during  the 
night  has  been  low,  and  not  sufficient  fire-heat 
employed  to  prevent  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere. 
Leaves  in  a  dry  state  do  not  scald  so  quickly  as 
those  that  are  wet,  whether  the  moisttjre  be  due 
to  syringing,  exudation,  or  condensation.  The 
sudden  rise  of  he  at  from ,  say,  about  60°  t  o  n  earer  1 00° 
—and  this  may  take  place  close  up  to  the  roof  with- 
out those  in  charge  being  aware  how  hot  the  house 
has  become  where  the  leaves  are— sometimes  results 
in  scalding,  or  if  the  leaves  isress  against  the  glass, 
they  are  literally  parboiled.  Some  houses,  owing 
to  their  construction,  more  especially  as  regards 
the  quality  of  glass  used  and  the  close  fit 
of  same,  require  to  be  ventilated  earlier  and 
more  carefully  than  others,  and  the  position  of  the 
vinery  has  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
One  famous  vinery  in  this  district  has  to  be  opened 
directly  the  sun  shines  on  it  in  the  morning,  this 
meaning  5  o'clock  sometimes,  and  others  ought 
also  to  be  opened  earlier  than  they  often  are,  the 
aim  being  to  prevent  an  injuriously  sudden  rise  in 
the  temperature  and  the  loss  of  several  or  many 
leaves  by  burning  consequent  upon  excessive 
evaporation.  I  should  advise  F.  Gower,  if  he  has 
not  previously  done  so,  to  keep  a  little  heat  in  the 
hot-water  pipes  during  the  night,  and  if  a  chink 
of  top  air  be  put  on  the  last  thing  at  night, 
the  requisite  buoyancy  of  atmosphere  will  be 
maintained  and  moisture  be  prevented  from  col- 
lecting on  the  leaves.  On  bright  mornings  more 
air  should  be  given  before  the  heat  rises  to  75° 
and  be  gradually  increased.  When  air  is  given  thus 
early,  sudden  "rushes  of  cold  air  are  guarded 
against,  and  at  no  time  heed  the  ventilators  be 
opened  so  widely  as  would  be  necessary  when  late 
morning  ventilation  is  resorted  to.  This  treat- 
ment would  probably  be  followed  by  a  thickening 
of  the  leaves  and  a"  general  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  Vines.— W.  I. 


Three  good  Strawberries.— A  gentleman  the 
other  day  asked  me  to  naiue  for  him  the  best  three 
varieties  of  Strawberries.  I  said  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  fruit  of  the  three  Gunton  Park  varieties,  so  that 
I  cannot  say  anything  about  them.  But  my  three 
favourite  kinds  are  British  Queen,  Frcgmore  Pro- 
lific, .and  President.  For  flivour  they  are  a  long 
distance  in  advance  of  all  the  modern  varieties; 
as  croppers,  they  are  not  so  prolific.  Only  Presi- 
dent, British  Queen  and  Frogmore  appear  to  me  to 
throw  up  just  as  many  flowers  as  they  can  support, 
and  all  the  fruits  ripen,  large  and  small.  If  I 
wanted  another  I  should  name  Keens'  Seetiling. 
I  do  not  grow  President  or  Keens'  Seedling  for  the 
simple  reason  they  are  never  asked  for.— R.  GlL- 
liEKT,  Burijlileij. 

Protecting  Gooseberry  buds.  —  Like 
"  E.  W.  B,"  I  iclicd  upon  spraying  my  trees  with 
liquid  lime.  I  also  tried  a  solution  of  quassia  and 
sprayed  a  few  trees  with  soft  soap  and  clay  mixed, 
but  all  failed.  The  quassia  answered  best.  Lime 
and  other  mixtures  seem  useless,  for  as  soon  as 
the  birds  are  en  the  move  the  buds  burst  open, 
the  centre  portion  or  p.ait  containing  the  bloom  is 
plucked  out,  and  the  shell  which  was  dressed  is 
left.  I  find  the  birds  fight  shy  of  quassia  extract, 
and  if  used  with  care  there  is  no  injury  to  fruit  or 
foliage.  For  Cherries  it  is  a  safe  remedy,  biit 
with  large  or  spreading  Gooseberry  trees  it  is  difll- 
cult  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  trees,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  some  of  the  choicest  fruits  grow  en  the 
most  ungainly  trees.  Quassia  is  of  little  use  in 
damp,  wet  weather.  In  future  I  shall  use  nets 
and  cover  the  trees.  I  am  aware  it  costs  more, 
but  it  is  useless  to  grow  this  fruit  and  allow  it  to 
be  devoured  so  early  in  the  year.  Old  netting 
that  has  done  good  service  elsewhere  may  often  be 
used.  If  a  permanent  protection  can  be  given  in 
the  shape  of  small-mesh  wire  netting  nailed  on 
wooden  supports,  it  would  in  time  repay  for  the 
cost  and  is  thovoiigbly  efficient.— S.  H. 
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The  Gooseberry  caterpillar. — It  is  but  few 
growers,  perliaps,  who  are  not  troubled  with  this 
very  destructive  pest,  and  this  season  would  seem 
more  favourable  than  usual  to  its  attacks  from  the 
long-standing  drought  which  we  have  experienced, 
and  which  at  the  time  of  writing  seems  likely  to 
continue.  A  remedy  is  easily  enough  found  in 
hellebore  powder  applied  in  a  dry  or  diluted  state, 
b  at  where  the  berries  are  gathered  in  a  green  state 
«ome  caution  is  advisable  in  making  sure  they  are 
f  ee  from  such  a  poisonous  substance  before  they  are 
used.  It  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  labour 
in  the  case  of  large  growers,  and  adds  consider- 
ably, too,  to  the  expenses  of  the  garden  when  it 
has  to  be  practised  en  a  large  scale.  Informer 
years  the  trees  in  these  gardens  have  been  badly 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  at  one  time  it  certainly 
appeared  a  like  catastrophe  would  happen  unless 
remedial  measures  were  adopted.  Fortunately,  in 
our  case  the  great  friend  of  the  Gooseberry  grower 
— the  cuckoo — came  to  the  rescue,  and  trees  that 
only  a  short  time  since  were  becoming  badly  in- 
fested, now  to  all  appearance  are  quite  free.  The 
visits  from  these  birds  have  been  frequent,  particu- 
larly in  the  evening,  and  much  anxiety  and  labour 
have  been  spared  us  in  consequence.  The  cuckoo 
has  the  reputation  for  feeding  on  this  pest  in  gar- 
dens, but  this  is  the  first  experience  I  have  had  of 
such  a  complete  clearance  by  this  bird.  A  pound 
of  the  hellebore  powder  mixed  in  a  3-gallon  can 
filled  with  water  as  hot  as  can  be  used  comfort- 
ably will  be  found  a  very  good  strength  as  a  dress- 
ing without  the  aid  of  soap  or  any  other  substance 
in  mixture.  A  jet  syringe  or  a  garden  engine,  the 
former  be  ng  perhaps  the  most  convenient,  because 
more  easily  conveyed  among  the  infested  bushes, 
is  the  best.  It  must  be  kept  well  stirred  to  main- 
tain a  thorough  suspension  of  the  moistened  pow- 
der, or  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  If  every  alter- 
nate syringeful  is  forcibly  injected  into  the  vessel, 
the  other  sprayed  over  and  under  the  branches, 
1  he  disappearance  of  the  caterpillars  may  be  relied 
upon  in  a  short  time.  What  is  the  experience  of 
other  readers  respecting  the  visits  from  the  cuckoo 
for  caterpillars  ?—W.  .Strugkell. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  birds  will  not  touch 

the  hairy  Gooseberry  caterpillar.  As  a  rule,  we  can- 
not reckon  on  the  birds  keeping  them  down  either 
in  the  garden  or  orchard.  Bushes  once  attacktd, 
especially  in  a  dry,  hot  time,  give  us  a  lot  of 
trouble,  the  only  sure  cure  being  a  dusting  with 
hellebore  powder,  and  that,  when  the  berries  aie 
ready  for  picking,  and  in  the  absence  of  showers 
to  wash  ofi'  the  poisonous  powder,  is  scarcely  to  be 
recommended.  This  season,  however,  owing,  I 
presume,  to  scarcity  of  slugs  and  worms,  the  birds 
have  done  us  great  service.  Scores  of  bushes  may 
be  noticed  where  the  caterpillars  have  been  cleared 
off  before  doing  any  material  damage.  We  were 
quite  expecting  a  serious  attack  of  this  pest,  which 
is  so  apt  to  strip  the  bushes  when  suffering  from 
drought,  and  when  the  leaves  are  particularly 
necessary  for  shade  and  to  the  swelling  of  the 
berries,  and  it  is  a  great  relief  to  be  assisted  in 
this  unusual  manner  by  our  feathered  friends. 
Red  spider,  another  effect  of  the  drought,  has 
been  very  prevalent  this  spring,  and  bushes  left 
alone  will  in  some  instances  be  killed  outright. 
Two  or  three  dressings  of  paraftin,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water,  applied  with  the 
syringe,  will  destroy  the  spider,  and  a  good  water- 
ing would  also  be  of  advantage.  It  is  in  a  season 
like  the  present  that  mulching  is  of  value.  Amongst 
some  of  the  bushes,  instead  of  the  hoe,  the  spade 
was  used,  and  the  soil  turned  lightly  over  and 
earthed  up  round  the  stem.  These  bushes  are  as 
yet  unaffected  by  the  drought,  which  is  telling  on 
some  of  the  heavily-laden  bushes  not  mulched  in 
any  way,  the  berries  not  getting  sufficient  moisture 
to  swell  up  to  regulation  size. — E.  W.  Beaven, 
Ilolmer. 


Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin.  The  time  I  first  saw  it, 
the  beginning  of  last  April,  there  was  a  perfect 
blaze  of  yellow  bloom  in  some  of  the  borders, 
caused  by  the  flowering  of  about  1000  plants. 
They  grow  in  large  tufts  of  about  litteen  to  twenty 
flowering  crowns  to  each  tuft,  and  sunshine  or 
shade  seems  to  make  no  difference  to  them.  The 
flower  is  a  vivid  yellow  of  good  size,  and  the 
perfume,  which  is  very  strong,  is  like  that  of  Cow- 
slips. I  can  only  compare  the  effect  of  the  bloom 
in  a  mass  to  that  of  the  same  quantity  of  free- 
flowering  Violas,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
the  foliage,  which  is  covered  with  white  dust.  I 
enclose  a  piece  to  show  habit  of  leaf,  but  fear  the 
dust  will  disappear  in  transit.  If  "West  High- 
lands "  thinks  this  is  what  be  wants,  1  can  let  him 
have  any  quantity  at  a  moderate  rate. — Irish- 
man. 


Garden  Flora. 


Auricula  "Dusty  Miller."— I  think  that  I 
can  tell  "West  HighUnds  "  something  about  the 
Auricula  which  he  writes  of  in  a  recent  number. 
I  have  just  taken  a  new  place  in  Cross  Aveuue, 


PLATE  911. 

TflUNBERGIAS. 

(with   a    coloured    plate  of  T.  GRANIiIFLORA.*) 

Of  the  thirty  species  of  Thunbergia  known,  that 
represented  in  the  plate  this  week  is  certainly 
the  most  useful  in  the  garden.  It  grows  freely 
and  vigorously,  blooms  all  through  the  summer, 
and  its  large  attractive  flowers  are  ornamental 
and  fragrant.  The  best  of  the  Thunbergias  are 
natives  of  India,  albeit  some  of  the  African 
species  are  not  wanting  in  usefulness.  Included 
in  the  genus  now  are  Hexacentris  and  Meyenia, 
each  of  which  comprises  two  or  three  species, 
viz  ,  H.  mysorensis,  a  vigorous  climber  with 
long  pendent  loose  racemes  of  large  yellow  and 
red  flowers  ;  H.  coccinea,  equally  large  and  at- 
tractive, with  red  flowers,  which,  liowever,  are 
rarely  developed  under  cultivation.  M.  erecta 
is  the  handsome  little  deciduous  stove  shrub 
with  tubular  purple-blue  and  yellow  flowers, 
known  to  every  cultivator  of  stove  plants  ;  the 
variety  alba  has  white  flowers  with  a  yellow 
throat ;  JI.  attinis  is  like  M.  erecta,  but  has 
long  scandent  shoots,  larger  leaves,  and  flowers 
twice  as  large  ;  M.  Vogeliana  is  a  stifi"er,  erect 
growing  shrub,  with  large  ovate  leaves  and  blue 
flowers.  Then  there  is  the  herbaceous-stemmed 
T.  natalensis,  which  has  a  tuberous  rootstock, 
and  produces  annually  stems  a  yard  or  so  high 
with  oblong  green  leaves  and  axillary  blue 
flowers.  All  these  are  more  or  less  known  in 
English  gardens,  and  they  are  worth  a  place  in 
all  good  collections  of  stove  plants. 

T.  GRANDIFLOEA  Was  introduced  into  English 
gardens  in  1820.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of 
India,  and  is  also  found  in  China.  It  is  a  favourite 
garden  plant  in  the  tropics,  being  commonly  used 
for  covering  verandahs,  fences,  clothing  tree 
trunks,  &c.,  purposes  for  which  its  free  Ivy-like 
habit  admirably  fits  it.  I  have  seen  pictures'  of  it 
festooning  trees  in  tropical  botanic  gardens,  and  1 
have  seen  it  festooning  the  roof  and  pillars  of  the 
large  Palm  house  at  Kew,  where  it  flowers  freely. 
It  is  also  grown  on  the  roof  of  the  tall  house  in 
which  the  Victoria  Regia  is  cultivated.  An  autumn- 
struck  cutting  will,  if  treated  well,  grow  to  a  large 
size  it  planted  out  in  a  bed  of  rich  soil  in  a  warm 
house  in  April  in  a  position  where  it  will  get  plenty 
of  sunshine.  The  flowers,  each  3  inches  across, 
blue,  paler  in  the  throat,  are  developed  in  some- 
what dense  short-stalked  racemes.  There  is  a 
pure  white-flowered  variety  of  this  species  in 
cultivation  at  Kew.  This  was  introduced  from 
Calcutta  two  years  ago,  and  is  quite  as  large 
flowered  and  as  free  as  the  blue  one. 

T.  LAURiFOLiA,  figured  in  The  Garden,  Vol. 
XXX.   (p.  292),   is    sometimes  mistaken    for  T. 


grandiflora.  There  is  not  much  difference  between 
them,  the  main  one  being  in  the  foliage,  which  is 
narrower  in  T.  laurifolia  and  less  distinctly  lobed 
than  in  T.  grandiflora.  There  is  a  figure  of  the 
former  in  the  Botanical  JIaganiu;  t.  4',I85,  and 
in  the  same  publication  it  is  figured  a  second  time 
at  t.  1998  as  T.  Harrisi.  For  garden  purposes  these 
two  species  are  of  equal  value. 

T.  FKAGRANS,  another  common  species  in  India, 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  garden  plant.  It  is  a  slen- 
der climber  with  obtuse  toothed  leaves  3  inches 
long  and  axillary  short-stalked  flowers  which  are 
1. finches  long,  tubular,  pure  white,  and  fragrant. 
This  plant  was  described  by  the  Indian  botanist 
Anderson,  from  the  pure  white  of  its  fragrant 
flowers,  as  "  the  most  charming  of  Bengal  plants." 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  T.  alata,  the 
pretty  little  stove  annual  which  is  common  in  cul- 
tivation and  has  orange-yellow  flowers  with  a  vinous 
purple  or  brown  eye.  This  species  is  supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  India,  but  according  to  botanists  it 
is  certainly  Af I ican  and  has  been  introduced  into 
India.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  is 
a  most  useful  little  plant  for  hanging  baskets  for 
the  conservatory  ;  if  the  seeds  are  sown  in  baskets 
of  light  soil  in  spring  and  the  shoots  allowed  to 
hang  all  round  the  basket,  they  grow  to  the  length 
of  a  yard  or  so  and  flower  most  freely. 

W.  W. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Champion  Jones  in 
the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Guillaume  Severeyus. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Autumn  Cauliflowers. — After  the  long  period 
of  drought  rain  is  now  falling  copiously,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  is  general  throughout  the  coun- 
try. During  a  period  of  drought  work  seems  to  be 
lacking,  but  directly  rain  falls  it  seems  to  come 
upon  us  in  abundance.  Autumn  Cauliflowers, 
directly  they  are  large  enough,  must  be  planted 
out.  If  an  open  plot  of  ground  can  be  spared,  the 
rows  should  be  located  at  the  least  30  inches  apart, 
the  plants  being  allowed  the  same  distance  in  the 
rows  on  strong  land,  allowing  6  inches  less  on 
lighter  soils.  Cut  out  rather  deep  drills  for  setting 
the  plants  in  as  a  means  of  readily  applying  water 
when  necessary.  Very  likely  this  may  only  be 
needed  for  settling  the  soil  about  the  roots  at 
planting,  but  all  the  same  it  is  always  safest  to  be 
forearmed  in  case  of  necessity.  Where  through 
force  of  circumstances  the  Cauliflowers  have  to  be 
set  out  between  rows  of  Potatoes,  they  should  be 
placed  in  every  alternate  row,  unless  these  should 
be  far  enough  apart  to  enable  their  being  planted 
without  being  smothered  up  by  the  Potato  tops. 
The  above  note  has  reference  to  Cauliflowers 
raised  under  glass,  or  rather  with  the  protec- 
tion of  a  frame  for  the  time  being.  In  my  case 
these  have  now  been  fully  exposed  for  some  time. 
The  later  batch  sown  in  the  open  is,  of  course,  not 
now  j  ust  ready,  but  the  same  remarks  are  applic- 
able in  each  case. 

Asparagus. — Cutting  having  commenced  ab- 
normally early,  this  should  now  stop,  as  there  is  a 
limit  even  to  the  enduring  powers  of  Asparagus 
whatever  may  be  the  season.  If  cutting  is  kept 
up  any  longer,  the  crowns  are  sure  to  be  weakened 
for  another  season.  Other  vegetables  being  scarce 
should  not  be  any  excuse  for  cutting  the  Aspara- 
gus late.  Allow  all  the  stems  to  come  away  at 
once,  and  do  not  cut  to  single  stems,  or  very  likely 
these  may  grow  ahead  and  prevent  others  from 
coming  on.  To  further  encourage  growth,  do  not 
neglect  giving  the  beds  in  all  cases  a  dressing  of 
some  good  artificial  fertiliser,  fortnightly  dress- 
ings being  given  in  preference  to  single  and  heavy 
dressings.  After  cutting  I  apply  two  dressings,  or 
at  the  most  three,  these  being  given  according  to 
the  fertility  of  the  beds. 

Successional  Peas. — In  all  cases  these  mu.'-t 
have  a  thorough  preparation.  The  site  for  their 
reception  must  also  receive  consideration,  and 
where  there  is  choice  of  positions,  select  that 
which  is  the  most  exposed  and  on  rising  ground, 
as  here  the  Peas  are  not  so  apt  to  suffer  from  mil- 
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dew  as  when  in  a  more  confined  space.  Where 
the  position  is  low-lyin§r,  the  rows  should  be 
isolated  as  much  as  possible,  this  both  economis- 
ing space  and  also  benefiting  the  future  crop. 
When  the  rows  are  growing  clo  e  together  direct 
sunshine  cannot  reach  the  bottom  of  the  haulm 
and  the  rain  is  kept  off  the  roots.  On  heavy  land 
and  when  the  ground  is  in  good  heart  and  also 
well  worked,  the  Peas  will  succeed  well  if  drills 
are  drawn  on  the  level,  but  on  light  soil*  prepared 
trenches  should  be  the  rule.  The  depth  and  width 
of  the  trenches  after  the  soil  is  removed  should  be 
15  inches,  the  bottom  also  being  well  forked  over. 
Into  this  space  spread  some  good  solid  manure  and 
burnt  refuse,  this  latter  being  what  Peas  have  an 
especial  liking  tor.  In  sowing  on  the  level,  take 
particular  care  that  the  drills  are  drawn  with  a  llat 
bottom,  as  when  drawn  V-shaped  the  seeds  trickle 
down  and  so  cause  a  crowded  growth.  As  regards 
selection  of  varieties,  there  is  now  ample  material 
to  select  from,  but  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  still  liked  by 
many  people,  though  its  great  height  is  against  it 

Tomatoes  under  class. — So  far  this  has  been 
a  capital  season  for  Tomatoes  under  glass,  large 
well-set  trusses  of  fruit  being  very  plentiful.  Rap- 
ping the  stems  sharply  at  midday  whilst  the  pollen 
is  dry  is  generally  sutficient  to  ensure  the  flowers 
setting  freely,  that  is  if  the  surroun'lings  also  are 
favourable.  Take  particular  care  that  all  side 
shoots  from  the  main  stems  are  kept  rubbed  out, 
as  it  is  these  when  they  are  allowed  to  extend 
which  cause  an  excess  of  vigour.  Crops  well  set 
and  which  may  be  growing  in  pots  or  restricted 
borders  will  now  take  a  little  feeding,  but  this 
must  not  be  overdone.  A  little  approved  fertiliser 
sprinkled  upon  the  surface  at  weekly  or  fortnightly 
intervals,  this  being  according  to  the  rooting  space, 
whether  restricted  or  otherwise,  will  be  beneficial. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  buoyant  and  free,  with  a 
little  warmth  in  the  pipes  at  night-time  and  on 
dull  days.  A.  YoUNU. 


HARDY   FRUITS. 


Apples. — The  flowers  were  strong  and  well  formed 
as  well  as  extra  numerous,  and  those  which  opened 
late  have  been  followed  by  clusters  of  fruit,  or  far 
more  than  at  one  time  thought  possible.  At  pre- 
sent these  clusters  seem  disposed  to  remain  intact, 
though  most  probably  there  will  eventually  be  a 
natural  process  of  thinning.  Tnis,  however,  should 
be  anticipated  in  all  cases  where  the  trees  are  not 
large  and  fully  grown  fruit  is  desired.  By  this 
time  it  will  be  seen  which  are  the  soundest,  best- 
formed  fruit,  and  with  plenty  of  these,  not  more 
than  one  should  be  left  in  each  bunch.  Many 
fruit  will  most  likely  be  found  damaged  by  cater- 
pillars, and  these  ought  certainly  to  be  removed 
even  if  smaller  ones  have  to  be  left  instead.  If 
extra  fine  fruit  are  desired — and  these  are  of  much 
the  greatest  value,  selling  readily  when  smaller 
fruit  can  scarcely  be  got  rid  of  at  any  price — such 
fine  varieties  as  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Warner's  King,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Mere  de  Menage,  Pott's  Seedling,  and  Lord  Derby 
may  well  be  thinned  to  at  least  !)  inches  apart  all 
over  the  trees,  and  other  show  sorts  should  be 
nearly  or  quite  as  severely  thinned.  In  the  case 
of  Manks  C'odlin,  Keswick  C'odlin,  Lord  Sufiield 
and  Hawthornden  the  first  thinning  may  be  light, 
the  clusters  only  being  reduced  and  cleared  of 
rubbish,  the  final  thinning  being  deferred  till  the 
fruits  are  large  enough  for  use.  Wall  trees  of  any 
kind,  cordons,  horizontally-trained  bushes  and 
pyramids  in  the  open  may  well  have  the  young 
growths  on  them  thinned  out  somewhat,  stopping 
all  reserved,  other  than  the  leaders,  at  the  fifth 
joint.  If  the  trees  are  as  large  as  desired,  the 
leading  or  outside  growths  may  also  be  stopped  ; 
but  if  closely-pruned  bushes  and  pyramids  fail  to 
bear  satisfactorily,  leave  all  the  leading  shoots  to 
their  full  length  both  now  and  at  the  winter  prun- 
ing;  no  newly-planted  trees  should  beallowed  to  bear 
fruit,  and  any  going  into  their  second  season  must 
also  be  lightly  cropped,  or  the  chances  are  they  will 
become  badly  stunted.     All  should  have  a  good 


mulch  of  strawy  manure  and  a  soaking  of  water 
occasionally  in  dry  weather. 

Caterpillars  on  Apple  tri:es.— These  are 
far  too  plentiful  in  places,  while  in  others  birds 
have  done  much  to  rid  the  trees  of  them.  As  far 
as  garden  trees  are  concerned,  it  is  scarcely  advis- 
able to  resort  to  spraying  with  poisonous  mixtures, 
the  safer,  if  more  tedious,  plan  of  shaking  and 
picking  them  off,  followed  by  crushing,  being  the 
best  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Syringing  the 
trees  forcibly  with  toapy  water  would  dislodge  a 
good  many,  but  either  caterpillars,  or  these  after 
they  have  changed  into  the  pupa  state,  that  can- 
not be  thus  got  off,  owing  to  beicg  snugly  enclosed 
in  the  leaves,  should  be  picked  off  by  hand  and 
crushed,  the  future,  as  well  as  the  present,  being 
thus  thought  of.  If  the  trees  are  large  and  have 
to  be  sprayed  over  with  Paris  green — the  arsenical 
insecticide  most  favoured  by  market  growers — mix 
this  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  twenty  gallons  of  water. 
The  powder  should  be  first  made  into  paste  and  it 
will  then  readily  mix  with  the  water.  It  should  be 
used  in  the  form  of  the  finest  spray  possible,  the 
Eclair  or  Knapsack  pump  and  other  contrivances 
for  the  purpose  being  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
syringe  or  garden  engine.  One  application  will 
not  be  sufficient,  but  about  three  at  intervals  of 
four  or  five  days  ought  to  quite  rid  the  trees  of 
caterpillars  without  detriment  to  the  crops. 
Stunted  and  very  heavily  cropped  orchard  trees 
stand  but  a  poor  chance  against  attacks  of  cater- 
pillars, and  there  are  large  numbers  in  some  dis- 
tricts quite  stripped  of  foliage. 

Pears.— As  far  as  trees  in  the  open  are  con- 
cerned the  crops  are  very  light,  but  some  of  the 
wall  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  clean,  well-formed 
fruit.  The  latter  ought  long  ere  this  to  have 
been  partially  lightened,  all  the  smaller,  malformed 
and  damaged  fruit  being  pinched  off,  and  cater- 
pillars also  destroyed.  The  next  proceeding 
should  be  to  complete  the  thinning  out  as  well  as 
the  destruction  of  what  caterpillars  escaped  the 
first  hunt  for  them.  If  the  crops  are  heavy,  thin 
severely,  not  leaving  more  than  one  fruit  on  each 
cluster,  the  small  to  medium-sized  varieties  being 
left  G  inches  or  rather  more  apart,  while  such  fine 
sorts  as  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Doyenne  Boussocb, 
and  General  Todtleben  should  be  left  nearer  12 
inches  apart,  the  first-named  having  an  extra  3 
inches  it  prize  fruits  are  wanted. 

Gr.'^pe  ViNES.^These,  in  common  with  all  other 
hardy  fruits,  have  started  early  and  strongly, 
bunches  also  being  plentiful.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
favoured  with  a  good  average  amount  of  sunshine 
during  the  nest  four  months,  this  ought  to  be  an 
unusually  good  year  for  Grapes,  the  crops  ripening 
something  like  they  used  to  do  thirty  years  ago,  pay- 
ing well  for  the  space  and  attention  accorded  the 
Vines.  There  ought  to  be  no  neglect  of  the  few 
cultural  detads  incidental  to  open-airGrapes,  every- 
thing being  done  to  forward  the  crops  as  much 
as  pos.-ible.  If  not  already  done,  thin  out  the 
laterals  at  once  to  about  1  foot  apart,  reserving 
those  furnished  with  bunches  and  best  placed  for 
laying  in  on  each  side  of  rods  trained  uprightly, 
and  on  the  upper  side  as  well  as  along  the  rods 
where  these  are  horizontally  trained.  Stop 
those  reserved  at  the  second  joint  beyond  the 
bunch,  that  is  if  there  is  room  for  so  much  foliage. 
More  often  than  not  the  rods  are  too  close  to- 
gether to  admit  of  two  leaves  being  reserved  be- 
yond the  bunch,  and  it  is  better  to  stop  at  the  first 
leaf  beyond  or  even  at  the  joint  producing  the 
bunch  rather  than  to  unduly  crowd  the  leaves  later 
on.  At  or  about  the  flowering  period  the  laterals 
may  safely  be  tied  or  nailed  back  to  the  walls  and 
rods,  and  should  have  the  sub-laterals  or  second- 
ary breaks  kept  closely  pinched  out.  If  there  is 
wall  space  yet  to  furni.sh,  lay  in  leading  growths 
not  less  than  18  inches  apart,  and  stop  these  when 
about  4  feetlong.  Thesideshootson  these  should  be 
pinched  back  to  the  first  joint,  and  the  young  cane 
will  then  swell  to  a  good  size  and  most  probably 
ripen  well. 

Figs. — The  fruit  on  these  is  now  swelling  fast, 
and  in  some  cases  will  require  a  little  attention. 


If  very  plentiful  lightly  thin  out,  removing  those 
that  are  badly  placed  for  swelling  properly.  Keep 
the  young  wood  freely  thinned  out,  a  few  extra 
stout  short-jointed  weil-ripened  shoots  producing 
far  more  fruit  than  twice  the  number  grown  some- 
what close  together.  The  thinly  grown  wood, 
whether  trained  or  allowed  to  grow  away  from  the 
walls,  is  also  the  hardiest.  Do  not  stop  any  of  the 
reserved  shoots.  W.  IGGDLDEN. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Conservatories. — This  department  should  now 
be  as  gay  as  possible  with  plenty  of  material  to 
draw  upon  to  keep  it  supplied.  Increased  atten- 
tion will  at  the  same  time  be  found  necessary  in 
many  ways.  With  warm  weather  and  frequently 
a  brisk  wind  blowing,  the  plants  will  dry  up  quickly. 
Those  that  give  the  most  trouble  in  this  respect 
may  very  well  be  covered  with  Moss  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  or  pans  (as  Strawberry  pans)  could 
be  placed  under  those  that  are  t  iking  the  large-t 
supplies  of  water.  Once  a  day  is  not  now  suffi- 
cient to  look  through  the  plants  for  this  wo'k  ; 
nor  is  twice  too  often.  Abstain  as  far  as  possible 
from  using  any  manures  that  will  impait  a  dis- 
agreeable odour  in  the  house.  If  any  be  used  at 
ad.  an  artificial  inodorous  manure  will  be  prefer- 
able. Overcrowding  is  an  evil  to  be  guarded 
against.  There  is  a  temptation  frequently  to  use 
more  plants  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case 
simply  because  they  happen  to  be  in  flower.  This 
often  occurs  through  want  of  management  in 
regulating  the  supply,  which  is  easily  done  by  a 
little  tact.  Take  Pelargoniums  as  an  instance  of 
overcrowding.  These,  when  stood  closely  together, 
will  soon  have  a  number  of  leaves  turning  yellow, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  fosters  an  attack  of 
aphis,  the  two  combined  tending  to  shorten  the 
flowering  period.  Rather  than  allow  overcrowding, 
it  is  decidedly  better  to  grow  fewer  plants 
and  thereby  have  them  at  the  same  time  more 
presentable.  Constant  attention  in  the  way  of 
picking  off  both  decaying  leaves  and  flowers  is 
almost  as  essential  as  watering  itself. 

Where  there  are  any  signs  of  aphis  they  should  be 
stopped  or  held  in  check  by  all  possible  means ; 
spraying  with  a  weak  insecticide  will  often  do 
this,  using  the  small  sprayers  now  in  the  market 
for  this  purpose.  Fumigation  is  effectual,  as  we  all 
know,  but  its  adoption  is  never  advisable  in  a  house 
of  flowering  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year,  Pelar- 
goniums, Calceolarias,  and  the  like  all  being  sensi- 
tive to  its  application.  Do  not  let  the  climbers 
escape  notice ;  if  any  be  getting  too  crowded  in 
giowth  some  thinning  out  will  certainly  be  advis- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  preferable  also  to  tying  in 
closely.  This  latter  plan  is  senseless  to  a  degree  ; 
it  gives  a  trimmed  and  prim  appearance,  it  is  true, 
which  some  may  think  the  right  thing  to  adopt, 
but  it  is  neither  conducive  to  flowering  nor  to  the 
health  of  the  plants.  Where  climbers  are  turned 
out  do  not  let  them  escape  notice  in  watering  ; 
most  of  these  will  now  take  a  liberal  supply.  Large 
plants  of  Palms  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  will 
want  looking  after  for  any  signs  of  thrips  and 
other  insects;  these  will  now  increase  apace  if 
allowed  their  own  way.  Sponging  will  be  found 
the  best  remedy  unless  the  syringe  can  in  any  case 
be  freely  used.  Advantage  can  also  be  taken 
to  fumigate  at  hast  twice  when  a  general  clean 
out  is  in  process,  not  otherwise. 

Camellias.— These  will  in  most  cases  have 
now  completed  their  growth,  although  the  harden- 
ing process  through  whiah  the  foliage  has  to  pass 
may  not  be  finished.  The  syringe  should  be  freely 
used,  and  where  possible  a  moist  atmosphere  still 
maintained,  both  tending,  in  conjunction  with 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  to  renewed  root- 
action,  which  hardly  keeps  pace  with  the  rapid 
development  of  the  leaf  growth  when  once  it 
starts.  Slight  shading  in  any  case  is  certainly 
advisable,  although  not  imperative,  the  most  risk 
of  injury  beingfeared  wheretheglassis  of  defective 
quality,  as  alas  !  it  often  is,  more  particularly  where 
cheap  houses  have  been  run  up.  As  soon  as  the 
foliage  is    hardened    (this   in    the    case  of  early 
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flowered  plants  will  soon  be  the  case),  then  the  re- 
potting or  retubbing  of  any  in  need  of  this 
should  have  attention.  I  consider  tliis  to  be  the 
best  time  to  do  it,  having  frequently  noted  how 
very  active  the  roots  are  during  the  summer.  For 
this  purpose,  as  regards  soil,  some  prefer  peat, 
others  loam ;  in  my  own  case  I  give  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  in  about  ecjual  parts ;  this 
prevents  the  souring  of  the  former  and  the 
adhesiveness  of  the  latter.  Ijime  rubble  is  a 
good  addition  when  crushed  down  fairly  fine, 
or  some  bone-ujeal  may  be  safely  used.  Plants 
that  are  moved  out  of  doors  for  the  summer  sea- 
son should  until  the  growth  be  hardened  still  have 
a  slight  protection.  Where  planted  out  in  borders, 
a  good  mulching  of  such  as  the  manure  from  a 
spent  Mushroom  bed  or  atop-dressing  of  good  soil 
to  remain  permanently  will  probably  be  found  a 
great  assistance  in  most  cases. 

SuccEs.siONAL  PLANT.s.— Up  to  this  time  it  will 
have  been  found  an  advantage  to  continue  stop- 
ping the  stock  of  Fuchsias.  Now  those  intended 
for  the  earliest  bloom  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  away  for  flower  ;  this  batch  will  then  come  in 
useful  early  iu  July,  just  when  in  many  cases  there 
is  a  lack  of  bloom.  Others  should  be  allowed 
three  weeks  longer  before  another  stopping,  and 
younger  plants  another  one  still.  This  is  far  better 
than  permitting  them  to  rush  into  flower  all  at  once. 
The  later  stock  will  be  all  the  better  for  another 
shift  if  they  have  not  had  the  second  since  the 
spring  shaking  out  and  repotting.  This  will  not  be 
possible  in  the  case  of  basket  plants  or  those  pro- 
bably that  are  trained  up  the  rafters  ;  these,  there- 
fore, should  receive  a  liberal  treatment  instead. 
Any  other  pla;its  seen  to  be  coming  on  more 
speedily  than  is  desirable  should  also  be  stopped, 
or  at  least  have  the  flowers  picked  off  in  an  early 
stage,  so  as  not  to  weaken  them  for  later  use. 

Jame.s  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

At  this  season  the  Orchid  houses  are  exceedingly 
interesting  because  of  the  wealth  of  beautihil 
flowers,  fresh  and  charming,  each  with  their  own 
delicate  tints,  enhanced  sometimes  by  exrjui.-ite 
perfumes.  The  plants  are  grown  fpecially  to  pro- 
duce their  flowers,  and  yet  the  real  Orchid  fancier 
is  not  meiely  satisfied  with  the  display  of  bloom, 
for  if  he  takes  an  interest  in  his  plants  he  is 
anxiously  watching  for  what  is  to  follow,  and  is  in- 
terested about  the  prospects  for  next  )  ear.  Some 
Orchids  bloom  in  their  resting  period.'others  pass 
into  the  resting  period  when  the  flowers  have  passed 
away ;  others  again  are  ready  to  grow,  and  have 
even  started  into  growth  while  the  old  growths  are 
yet  laden  with  blossoms.  In  the  latter  category 
we  may  place  the  Dendrobiums.  Many  of  such 
plants  will  have  made  growths  from  the  base  even 
while  the  flowers  were  yet  in  the  bud  state,  but 
they  start  to  grow  before  there  is  any  very  active 
root  action.  It  is  a  good  time  to  repot  or  rebasket 
such  plants  when  the  flowering  period  is  over. 
Most  of  them  have  been  repotted,  but  .some  have 
been  kept  back  for  one  purpose  or  another,  some- 
times for  the  May  and  .lune  exhibitions,  and  in 
this  case  a  number  of  plants  are  sometimes  turned 
out  of  pots,  pans,  or  teak  baskets,  and  placed 
all  together  in  a  large  flower-pot.  Indeed,  I  re- 
member attending  an  exhibition  where  something 
like  two  score  plants  of  one  species  had  been  planted 
together  in  large  new  tubs  painted  green  with 
black  hoops,  the  whole  well  varnished.  When  ex- 
hibitors are  driven  to  this  method  of  staging  their 
plants  a  good  deal  of  labour  is  required  to  get  them 
well  packed  together  before  the  show,  and  a  gre.it 
deal  more  to  get  them  repotted  and  rebasketed 
again  when  the  plants  are  taken  home.  Some 
persons  have  an  idea  that  Orchids  treated  in  this 
way  must  be  very  seriously  injured  bv  what  they 
suppose  to  be  the  rough  treatment  to"  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  but  as  some  evidence  that  this 
is  not  so,  I  know  for  a  fact  that  certain  plants  have 
passed  through  this  course  of  treatment  year  after 
year,   and   are   not   thereby  injured   in  the  least 


handled;  much  care  has  to  be  taken  that  the  young 
growths  starting  from  the  base  of  the  plants  are 
not  injured  ;  even  if  they  are  not  broken  off,  they 
carry  the  marks  of  biuises  upon  the  leaves  for  a 
very  long  time.     AH   Dendrobiums    not   repotted 
should  be  seen   to  without   delay ;  see  also  that 
they  are  placed  in  the  warmest  house.     I  hope  to 
finish  ours  this  week  ;  the  earlier  plants  are  about 
half  through  their  growth.     We  give  them  plenty 
of  heat  until  growth  is  complete,  after  which  they 
are  gradually  inured  to  a  cooler  atmosphere,  not 
too  cool  at  first,  for  the  growth  is  not  everything  ; 
it  depends   much   upon   the  way  the  plants  are 
brought  on  to  the  resting  stage  whether  or   not 
they  will  flower  well  next  year.     I  ought  to  add 
that  Dendrobiums  when  growing  require  plenty  of 
water;  never  let  them  get  quite  dry.     Two  evils 
result  from  their  getting  over-dry  when  in  growth. 
The   first  is  that  the  p'ants  receive  a  check  which 
may  stop  the  growth  too  soon  and  cause  the  pro- 
duction   of   another   set   of    growths   afterwards, 
which  come  too  late  to  ripen  well  the  same  season. 
Another   evil   is   the    production   of    adventitious 
growths  upon  thee  Id  flowering  stems  and  the  quan- 
tities of  roots  at  their  base.     These  may  be  all 
very  well  if  the  only  object  of  growing  the  Orchids 
is  the  propagation  of  a  large  stock  of  plants.     The 
amateur  wants  a  handsome  specimen  well  flowered, 
and  is  content  to  leave  the  increase  of  stock  to  the 
dealer,  unless  in  the  case  of  rare  and  beautiful  va- 
rieties, when  increase  of  stock  is  highly  desirable. 
Some  of  the  later  flowering  Dendrobes  require  re- 
potting in  good  time,  as  in  some  instances  they 
form  fresh  root?  very  early  after  flowering,  and 
even  before.     D.  Bensoniic,  for  instance,  might  re- 
tain its  vigour  much  longer  than  it  usually  does  if 
the  plants  were  repotted  at  the  right  time,  and 
placed  near  the  glass  roof  in  a  tropical  atmosphere 
when  making  their  growth.     Plant  ia  teak  baskets 
or  shallow  pans.     I  have  been  very  successful  with 
Dendrobium  formosum    by   repotting   it   in   June 
and  treating  it  much  the  same  as  D.  Bensonia;— 
in  fact,  those  two  have  been  grown  together  very 
successfully  in  the  warmest  house.     D.  infundibu- 
lum,  of  course,  requires  much  cooler  treatment, 
and  succeeds  best  in  a  cool  house.     The  Dendrobes 
of  the  D.  Dalhousianum  section,  which  include  D. 
Calceolaria   and   D.   moschatum,   are   not   always 
well  grown,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  grow  vigorously   and    produce    flowers  abun- 
dantly.    As  soon  as  the  llower-spikes  show,  water 
freely,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  growth  is  com- 
plete late  in  the  autumn.     Plenty   of  heat  and 
moisture  when  growing  and  ample  pot  room  are 
what  they  really  need  to  produce  shoots  i;   feet 
long  and  as  thick  as  a  walking  cane.     They  make 
quantities  of  fibrous  roots. 


houses  with  very  little  trouble.  The  Odontoglos- 
sum  house  is  5,'>°  at  night ;  Cattleya  house  G0°  to 
60°  ;  East  India  house,  70°.  J.  DouuLAS. 


Kitchen    Garden, 

SECURING  THE  STEMS  OF 
ASPARAGUS. 


Some  of  the  Aerides,  such  as  A.  Fieldingi,  A. 
Larpenta;,  A.  virens,  kc,  may  be  repotted  now  if 
they  need  it.  Every  Orchid  grower  is  anxious  to 
produce  plants  that  will  flower  of  Cattleyas  of  the 
C.  gigas  and  C.  Dowiana  type,  as  well  as  hybrids 
of  them.  They  are  now  in  growth  and  should  be 
up  near  the  glass  roof  in  the  warmest  position  in 
the  intermediate  house.  The  growths  must  not  in 
any  way  be  checked,  for  this  might  cause  them  to 
start  again,  which  they  are  very  liable  to  do,  and 
when  this  happens  they  will  not  flower.  It  is 
quite  as  necessary  to  give  as  much  attention  to  the 
plants  which  do  not  produce  flowering  sheaths  as 
to  those  which  do  so,  as  the  plants  not  blooming 
are  more  likely  to  start  again,  and  this  in  any  case 
is  an  evil  which  must  be  strictly  guarded  against. 
We  have  repotted  all  our  plants  of  Cattleya  Law- 
renceana  that  required  it,  and  as  C.  Mossi-ij  and  C. 
Mendeli  pass  out  of  bloom,  they  also  are  repotted. 
Brassavola  Digbyana  should  have  a  rather  warm 
position  when  pushing  up  its  flower-spikes.  It  has 
become  rather  more  interesting  than  it  used  to  be, 
because  of  the  pretty  and  interesting  hybrids  pro- 
duced from  it  by  crossing  it  with  the  Cattleyas, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  growth.  One  need 
not  urge  the  all-importance  of  keeping  the  plants 
quite  free  from  insect  pests,  which  do  more  mis- 
chief now  than  at  other  seasons,  because  they 
cripple  the  growths  in  course  of  formation.  The 
cool  house  will  scarcely  need  artificial  heat,  and  it 
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This,  one  of  those  simple  operations  connected 
witli  the  culture  of  Asparagus,  is  not  practised 
so  often  as  it  should  be,  and  yet  it  should  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important 
details  connected  therewith.  ( )ae  might  go 
into  numbers  of  gardens  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  tind  the  Asparagus  quarters 
somewhat  neglected,  the  tops  bending  over. 
Even  if  not  partially  broken  through,  they  are 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  cannot  perform 
their  proper  functions,  viz.,  storing  the  roots 
with  nutriment  for  another  season's  crop.  Con- 
sidering that  Asparagus  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  vegetables,  it  is  surprising  that  it 
should  so  often  be  left,  as  it  were,  to  take  care 
of  itself,  and  yet  when  the  season  comes  round, 
the  crop  is  eagerly  looked  for  ;  in  fact,  when 
other  vegetables  are  scarce,  it  has  to  prove  a 
veritable  sheet  anchor.  This  season,  for  in- 
stance, it  has  been  of  excellent  service. 
Being  truly  herbaceous,  it  is  all  the  more  desir- 
able that  the  growth  be  well  cared  for,  especially 
after  the  trying  ordeal  it  has  undergone  of  hav- 
ing the  tops  shorn  off  during  the  previous  five 
or  six  weeks.  Instead  of  a  bed  only  being 
expected  to  last  a  limited  number  of  years, 
it  will  last  an  nrdinary  life-time  with  care. 

No  doubt  there  are  instances  of  good  Aspara- 
gus being  produced  annually  where  no  securing 
of  the  .,tems  is  practised,  but  these  are  more 
the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  position  must 
be  greatly  in  their  favour,  being  in  this  respect 
well  sheltered  from  wind  -  .stoiiirs.  I  have 
known  seasons  when  the  tops  would  have  been 
quite  free  from  injury  until  the  summer  was 
far  advanced,  or,  indeed,  well  into  autumn  be- 
fore any  violent  storms  have  occurred,  but  we 
can  never  tell  what  may  happen,  and  it  is  always 
best  to  be  well  prepared.  In  this  garden, 
which,  by  being  at  a  high  elevation,  is  very 
subject  to  the  effects  of  wind-storms,  the  stems 
if  not  secured  would  form  quite  a  cavity  at  the 
base  through  the  violent  twistings. 

The  process  of  staking  is  not  at  all  difficult, 
and  the  time  it  takes  is  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing. Where  the  crowns  are  very  strong  and 
planted  some  distance  apart,  these  should 
have  a  stake  placed  to  them  individually,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  stakes  are  not  thrust  into  the 
centres  of  the  crowns.  In  other  cases  stout 
stakes  may  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  lines, 
and  a  few  others  intermediate  down  the  rows, 
or  according  to  the  distance,  these  being  for 
the  support  of  long  and  slender  rods,  and  to 
which  the  stems  must  be  tied.  Another  advan- 
tage, besides  the  injury  from  wind-waving,  is 
that  by  being  tied  uiiright,  direct  sunshine  and 
light  reach  the  bottom  of  the  steiirs,  no  small 
advantage.  By  allowing  the  tops  to  sprawl  all 
over  the  beds  the  surface  is  not  so  apt  to  dry 
quickly,  but  where  the  beds  are  properly 
mulched  this  is  not  likely  to  happen. 

I  have  referred  to  the  evils  likely  to  ac- 
crue through  neglecting  supporting  the  stems, 
and  also  the  advantages  from  doing  so,  know- 
ing that  by  adopting  the  practice  the  grower 
will  be  well  rewarded  for  his  trouble.  Not 
only  established  beds,  but  seedlings  should  be 
seen  to,  that   is  if  they  are  not  capable  of  hold- 
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iug  themselves  erect.  In  these  cases  only 
small  sticks  would  be  needed,  a  few  hundred 
plants  being  quickly  done.  A.  Y.  A. 


MLLCHING  PEAS. 

Tin;  Pea  crop  will  be  poor  unless  means  are  taken 
to  apply  moisture  to  the  roots.  Early  Peas  are 
often  sown  on  sloping  borders,  and  in  such  posi- 
tions it  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  sullicient 
moisture,  as  after  one  or  two  waterings  the  ground 
becomes  hardened  and  the  water  or  liquid  runs 
away.  In  such  seasons  as  I  he  nne  we  are  passing 
through  the  value  of  a  deep  drill  when  sowing  is 
seen ;  indeed,  I  advise  it  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
as  in  cold  or  wintiy  weather  the  deep  drill  is  a 
great  protection  to  the  tops,  and  in  times  of 
drought  it  is  much  easier  to  apply  moisture.  Tlie 
value  of  good  cuhivation  will  now  be  also  evi- 
dent. Much  may  be  done  to  prevent  mildew  in 
Peas  if  good  trenches  are  dug  out  in  the  way 
advised  in  a  note  sent  a  short  time  ago,  for  the 
late  lots  will  cause  le.-s  trouble  and  tlie  crop  will 
be  more  certain.  Watering  eiiher  early  or  late 
Peas  is  a  poor  business,  unless  thoroughly  done,  as 
to  give  it  in  driblets  does  more  haim  than  good. 
Even  this  thorough  watering  cannot  in  all  places 
be  accomplished,  as  there  is  often  a  deficiency  of 
water  and  labour.  In  such  cases  mulching  will  be 
of  great  assistance  and  often  save  the  crop.  Mulch- 
ing may  be  done  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
means  at  hand  and  tlie  nature  of  the  soil.  I  use 
spent  Mushroom  manure,  and  it  answers  admirably, 
as  it  lies  close  together,  retains  the  moisture,  and 
is  not  unsightly,  besides  supporting  the  roots.  In 
the  case  of  early  dwarf  Peas  planted  close  to- 
gether it  is  a  good  plan  to  coverall  the  soil  between 
the  rows  and  to  water  between  instead  of  on  the 
top  of  the  haulm. 

Those  who  have  cow  manure  may  use  it  to  great 
advantage  for  mulching,  especially  on  light  soils, 
as  such  manure  contains  much  moisture  and  is 
cool.  It  should  not  be  applied  in  a  green  state,  as 
it  cakes.  If  used  partially  decayed,  or  mixed  with 
soil  or  short  litter,  it  is  much  better.  Horse 
manure  in  a  fresti  condition  is  not  so  suitable,  as 
it  is  too  drying;  this  is  best  used  in  a  decayed 
state,  or  after  it  has  been  heated.  Litter  or  straw 
is  useful  if  there  is  no  better  mulch  available,  but 
it  dots  not  add  to  neatness  iu  the  garden,  and 
when  used  in  a  fresh  state  leaves  a  crop  of  weeds 
behind.  I  have  used  leaf -mould  tor  mulching  with 
advantage.  For  flowers  such  as  Carnations  it  is 
very  good,  and  may  be  used  where  manures  could 
not  be  employed.  Cocoa  fibre  refuse  is  good  to 
retain  moisture,  but,  like  the  last-named,  more 
suitable  for  flowers  than  vegetables.  I  have  seen 
other  materials  used,  such  as  Grass,  but  this  soon 
withers  up,  and  long  Grass  is  heating  and  un- 
sightly. Some  varieties  of  Peas  have  a  more 
succulent  growth  than  others  ;  for  instance,  some 
of  the  small  white  Peas,  also  blue  round  Peas,  are 
great  sufferers  from  drought  and  soon  succumb.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  variety  that  may  be  termed  a 
continuous  cropper  often  does  best  in  such  seasons, 
and  will  give  excellent  crops  if  assisted  in 
the  way  of  mulching.  Some  of  our  largest,  newest 
Peas  collapse  very  quickly.  It  is  best  to  grow  a 
variety  with  plenty  of  stamina,  and  any  kind 
which  is  not  considered  suitable,  by  being  too  tall, 
may  be  made  so  by  pinching  the  tops.  Those 
varieties  which  produce  their  pods  in  pairs  and 
give  a  succession  are  reliable.  G.  Wythes. 


The  Onion  fly.— Many  gardeneis,  and  particu- 
larly allotment  cultivators,  who  cannot  give  that 
amount  of  attention  to  their  gardens  so  much 
needed  at  the  time  the  crops  are  making  a  rapid 
growth,  often  complain  of  the  ravages  of  the  Onion 
Hy.  The  Onion  fly  lays  its  eggs  on  the  exterior  of 
the  Onion  close  to  the  earth,  and  when  they  are 
hatched  the  larvin  emerge,  and.  in  the  form  of 
maggots,  eat  their  way  into  the  bulbs,  causing 
them  to  rot,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  crop.  So  much 
do  the  allotment  holders  in  the  Ealing  district 
siilfer  from  the  Onion  fly,  that  I  once  asked  the  late 
Mr.    Henry    Deverill.    of    Banbury,   to  give  me   a 


remedy.  In  reply  he  stated  a  good  one  was  to 
put  a  quart  of  the  juice  of  quassia  chips  into  a 
gallon  of  water,  with  half  a  wineglass  of  Bentley's 
or  some  other  insecticide,  mix  it  well  together,  and 
syrirge  the  Onions  twice,  morning  and  evening, 
and  thi.'J,  as  Mr.  Deverill  remarked,  "is  a  safe 
remedy."  I  have  recommended  it  to  our  local 
allotment  holders,  who  have  used  it  with  great 
advantage.  Quassia  chips  can  be  purchased  at 
any  druggist's,  and  from  2  czs.  to  ','>  ozs.,  which 
costs  very  little,  will  be  enough  to  give  a  (juart  of 
juice.  A  small  quantity  of  Bentley's  insecticide 
can  be  obtained  readily  enough. — 11.  D. 

Growing'  Mushrooms.— The  account  given  in 
The  Garden  of  an  experiment  wiih  Mushrooms 
at  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  by  Professor 
Cheshire,  is  not  at  all  a  "new"  method,  unless  it 
is  in  placing  the  manure  and  earth  in  alternate 
layers  instead  of  mixing  it  together  in  the  process 
of  turning.  It  is  a  very  old  practice,  which  1  have 
adopted  frequently.  As  stated  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  in  question,  the  temperature  is  legu- 
lated  so  that  spawning  may  take  place  earlier  than 
with  manure  only.  The  practice  has  already  been 
detailed  in  the  pages  of  The  Gakden.— A.  Y. 

Eirly  gathering  of  Peas. — It  woidd  be  both 
valuable  and  interesting  it  readers  who  feel  so  dis- 
posed would  give  the  variety,  date  of  sowing,  and 
aUo  the  lime  of  gathering  the  first  dish  of  Peas  in 
this  abnormal  season  of  drought  and  sunshine. 
My  lirst  dish  of  William  Hurstwas  gathered  on  the 
Kith.  These  were  sown  in  5-inch  pots  on  February 
i,  allowed  to  come  on  in  a  cold  frame  and  after- 
wards planted  out  on  a  south  border  on  March  13. 
These  Peas  have  done  well,  considering  that  the 
staple  soil  of  this  garden  is  heavy  and  the  site  ex- 
posed, although  well  up  to  the  sun.  My  impression 
is  that  the  dwarf  earlies,  such  as  William  Hurst, 
Chelsea  Gem,  &c.,  have  come  through  the  ordeal 
the  best,  at  least  much  better  than  the  early 
rounds.  I  note  a  dish  or  two  has  been  gatheied 
earlier,  but  I  suspect  position  and  soil,  also  dis- 
trict, make  the  difference.  In  other  years  I  con- 
sidered the  end  ot  the  first  week  in  June  early  to 
gather  Peas. — A.  YoUNG,  Ahherle>j  Hail,  Stoiir2)ort. 

Tomato  Challenger. — Even  thus  early  in  the 
season  Tomato  Challenger  is  proving  itself  to  be 
the  best  of  the  Perfection  type  of  Tomato.  Grow- 
ing alongside  Ham  Green,  it  is  the  better  of  the 
two,  being  quite  distinct.  The  fruit  sets  most 
freely  and  this  in  large  bunches  of  eight  and  ten. 
Of  course,  with  this  number  of  fruits  to  a  truss, 
and  these  following  in  quick  succession,  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  fruits  can  be  large  individually. 
—A.  Young. 


Orchids. 


BRASS  IAS. 

This  is  an  old  genus,  established  by  Robert 
Brown,  who  dedicated  it  to  a  celebrated  col- 
lector ot  his  day.  Brassias  are  nearly  allied 
to  Oncidiuui,  and  also  to  Miltonia,  from  both 
of  which,  however,  they  appear  to  be  distinct. 
I  have  received  a  fine  flower  of  a  plant  under 
the  name  of  B.  brachiata  f  rora  Mr.  Siiiee,  of  The 
Grange,  Carshalton.  These  plants  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  used  to  be  grown  some- 
what extensively.  They  grew  well  and  freely 
and  bloomed  profusely,  and  their  delicately 
fragrant  flowers  might  be  seen  in  almost  every 
collection.  The  condition  of  the  Orchid  liouse 
in  those  days  suited  them  well,  for  the  majority 
of  the  kinds  enjoy  heat  and  moisture  in  the 
growing  season.  They  do  not  like  too  severe 
drying  through  the  winter,  and  fi-oin  their 
being  evergreen,  just  sutiicient  water  should  be 
given  them  to  preserve  their  foliage.  I'uder 
these  conditions  they  grew  and  bloomed  amaz- 
ingly, always  attracting  attention  from  the 
shape  of  their  flowers.  On  the  cool  Orchid 
rage  setting  in,  Brassias  were  neglected  or  for- 


gotten. Brassias  are  particularly  suitable  for 
growing  in  the  stove  house  with  other 
plants  from  warm  climates.  I  have  always 
grown  the  majority  of  the  kinds  best  in  the 
East  Indian  house,  keeping  up  a  good  heat  and 
moisture,  and  resting  them  with  the  Cattleyas, 
but  during  this  time  giving  sulhcient  water  to 
keep  the  rich  green  of  their  leaves  from  fading. 
The  soil  for  these  plants  should  be  good  brown 
peat  tibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  Drain  the 
pots  well,  and  set  the  plants  up  a  little  above 
the  surface.  Do  not  give  any  artificial  manures, 
for  I  have  seen  a  collection  of  them  which  had 
been  acquired  at  considerable  cost  and  trouble 
ruined  by  the  application  of  fish  manure  This 
does  make  Brassias  and  many  other  Orchids 
grow  at  first,  but  the  constant  application 
appears  to  cause  a  weakening  of  the  system, 
and  the  plants  degenerate  and  eventually  die, 
their  pseudo-bulbs  becoming  quite  brown  and 
black.  The  only  method  of  applying  stiniulauts 
to  Orchids  in  a  successful  manner  is  by  dis- 
semiuating  ammonia  iu  the  atmosphere,  from 
whence  it  may  be  absorbed  by  the  aerial  roots 
without  injury.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
best  kinds  :  — 

B.  AxTHEROTES  is  a  strong  growing  kind  and  a 
free  bloomer.  It  grows  some  18  inches  in  height, 
and  produces  a  distichous  raceme  ot  bloom,  the 
flowers  being  rich  yellow  spotted  with  blackish 
purple.  It  flowers  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  the  blooms  last  some  three  weeks  in 
full  beauty  if  not  wetted.  This  plant  comes  from 
the  mountains  of  Colombia,  and  therefore  succeeds 
best  under  somewhat  cool  treatment. 

B.  BII.ACHIATA. — This  flowered  first  with  the 
Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  just  fifty  years  ago. 
The  flowers  are  very  large,  the  lower  sepals  some 
G  inches  and  upwards  in  length  ;  the  dorsal  sepal 
and  the  petals  are  somewhat  shorter,  all  of  a  light 
yellowish  green  spotted  with  brownish  purple  to- 
wards the  base,  lip  large,  light  yellow.  This  comes 
from  Guatemala. 

B.  GiREOUDiANA. — A  plant  that  has  always  been 
rare  in  our  gardens.  It  comes  from  Costa  Rica. 
The  flowers,  large  and  thrown  well  above  the 
leaves,  are  light  yellow,  spotted  with  reddish 
brown.  It  is  an  old  species,  flowering  in  the  early 
summer. 

B.  Lawbbnceana.— Named  in  honour  of  Mrs 
Lawrence,  who  used  to  have  fine  specimens  in  her 
gardens  at  Ealing  Park.  The  sepals,  as  long  again 
as  the  petals,  are  light  yellow,  spotted  brown  or 
brownish  purple.  It  blooms  through  the  summer 
months  and  comes  from  tropical  America. 

B.  Lawieenueana  lonhissima.  —  This,  the 
largest  flowered  kind  yet  found,  comes  from  Costa 
Itica.  The  ground  colour  of  the  flowers  is  deep 
orange-yellow,  with  large  spots  and  blotches  of 
reddish  purple,  the  large  lip  being  pale  yellow 
spotted  iu  a  similar  manner.  There  would  appear 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  right  position 
of  this  plant. 

B.  \'ERiiUCOSA.— This  is  another  very  desirable 
plant,  having  a  many-flowered  scape  with  yellowish 
green  flowers  marked  with  some  spots  of  green  at 
the  base  ;  the  lip  white,  markea  with  some  wart- 
like spots.  This  blooms  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
lasts  a  long  time  in  full  beauty. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  many  others,  as 
B.  maculata,  B.  caudata,  B  Keiliana,  IS.  macro- 
stachya,  itc,  which  deserve  notice, and  the  flowers 
of  which  yield  a  slight  perfume. 

■William  Hugh  Gower. 


Cattleya  Mossise. — Of  this  species  I  have 
received  a  lot  of  flowers,  many  of  them  being  good 
ordinary  forms  and  not  worthy  of  any  special 
notice.  A  few  flowers  deserve  special  notice,  and 
the  finest  is  one  from  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llandudno. 
It  is  a  flower  8  inches  across,  with  rich  rose-col- 
oured sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  being  very 
broad  and  undulated  ;  lip  large,  broad,  beautifully 
frilled  round  the  edge,  the  entire  front  lobe  bsing 
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rich  rosy  magenta,  having  at  the  mouth  of  the  throat 
some  slight  orange-yellow  streaks  and  stains.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  Mossi.T3  which  has 
ever  come  under  my  notice.  Another  very  fine 
variety  comes  from  Mr.  J.  Barclay,  Manchester. 
It  is  of  about  the  same  size,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  of  the  same  colour,  the  lip  large,  heavily 
frilled  and  undulated,  stained  in  the  throat  and 
sides  with  rich  orange-yellow,  and  flaked  with  rosy 
magenta  in  the  middle,  with  paler  margins.  The 
next  in  point  of  beauty  comes  from  Mr.  Kerslake. 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  E.  Handley,  of  Bath.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  the 
lip  having  a  white  frilled  margin,  streaked  and 
stained  in  the  centre  with  rosy  purple,  faintly 
tinged  at  the  sides  of  the  throat  vvith  light  orange- 
yellow.     This  is  a  very  pleading  and  bright  variety. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  Sehroederae  — A  flower  of  the  very 
fiuest  variety  I  liave  ever  .seen  comes  from  Mr.  Seeger, 
ot  Dulwioli.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  uniform 
rich  ro3e  colour,  and  the  throat  is  rich  tawuy  orange, 
the  margin  b-ing  ofa  bright  rosy  flesh  colour.  It  is  a 
magniiicent  flower,  of  good  shape  and  substance,  and 
gratefully  scented. — G. 

Sobralia  macranthi.— What  had  been  an 
e.i!cellent  coloured  variety  of  this  plant  is  to  hand 
froni  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llandudno,  but  it  was  with- 
ered beyond  recoi;nition  when  opened  out.  It  is  a 
grand  plant,  and  should  be  more  universally  grown. 
The  plant  is  decidedly  ornamental  even  when  not 
in  flower,  but  when  in  bloom,  this,  combined  with 
S.  leucoxantha  and  S.  xantholeuca,  form  a  grand 
trio,  which  last  many  weeks  in  beauty.— G. 

Cattleya  Mendeli  Alfred  Smee.^A  beauti- 
ful flower  of  this  variety  comes  from  Mr.  Cummins, 
gardener  at  The  Grange,  Wallington.  .He  tells  me 
the  plant  has  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
R  H.S.  and  a  certificate  at  the  R.B.S.  It  is  a 
beautifully  shaped  flower,  with  deep  rosy  sepals  and 
petals,  the  lip  pure  white  quite  down  to  the  rich 
velvety  crimson-purple  of  the  front  lobe,  the 
throat  pale  yellow,  prettily  toothed  on  the  margin. 

Cypripedium  caudatum  roseum  — I  suspect 
this  must  be  considered  a  much  later  bloomer  than 
the  type.  At  least,  whilst  caudatum  has  been  out 
of  flower  with  me  for  three  weeks,  the  variety 
roseum  is  only  coming  into  bloom,  a  plant  with 
eight  flowers  being  very  handsome.  This  species 
certainly  succeeds  better  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
loam  in  the  potting  compost  and  also  potted  low 
down.  It  also  requires  plenty  of  water,  at  least 
whilst  in  full  growth.— A.  Young. 

Dendrobium     moschatum    cupreum     {J. 

FauUiiier).~~T\i\s  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant 
which  you  send  marked  D.  Calceolus.  The  plant 
grows  to  about  4  feet  in  height,  and  usually 
flowers  upon  the  leafless  stem.  The  flowers,  borne 
in  drooping  racemes,  are  wholly  of  a  rich  apricot 
colour,  saving  two  blotches  of  dark  coppery  orange 
iri  the  lip.  This  from  its  being  considered  an  old 
kind  has  nowa-days  been  discarded,  but  if  kept  in 
good  condition  it  will  produce  an  abundance  of 
bloom.— W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  primulinum  (./.  Faulkner').— 
The  flower  you  send  me  marked  1  is  this  species, 
and  an  exce  lent  variety  of  it ;  and  the  flower 
marked  2  is  D.  Pierardi.  You  say  they  were  both 
bought  for  D.  Pierardi,  but  the  growth  is  so  diffe- 
rent that  I  should  at  once  detect  it.  There  is  an- 
other much  finer  variety  of  D.  primulinum  called 
giganteum,  which  well  deserves  its  name.  It  and 
the  species  generally  flower  before  the  end  of 
May.  The  early  season  has  not  affected  your  Den- 
drobiums.— W.  H.  G. 

Lselia  purpurata  Lindeni.  — A  splendid 
flower  under  this  name  comes  to  me  from  M. 
Linden,  of  Brussels.  The  sepals  are  ot  a  soft  rosy 
blush,  the  broader  petals  rich  rosy  purple,  the  lip 
very  deep  maroon-purple  with  a  lighter  tip,  and 
the  throat  rich  yellow,  streaked  with  purple.     I 


really  cannot  distinguish  this  flower  from  the  va- 
riety figured  in  the  "  Orchid  Album,"  t.  34(j,  under 
the  name  of  L.  purpurata  blenheimensis,  save 
that  the  apical  part  of  the  front  lobe  is  slightly 
darker.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  good  variety. — 
H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  cirrhosum.  —  J.  Anderson 
sends  me  some  flowers  of  a  very  finely  spotted  va- 
riety of  this  plant.  Although  not  so  scarce  as  it 
was  a  year  or  two  ago,  this  is  not,  as  a  rule,  done 
well,  one  of  the  chief  errors  in  its  culture  being 
that  it  is  kept  too  warm.  The  plant  should  be 
grown  with  the  very  coolest  kinds  of  Odontoglos- 
sums.  From  the  appearance  of  the  bloom  it  would 
be  the  variety  known  as  Klabochorum,  the  flowers 
being  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
form  and  with  larger  and  more  numerous  spots  and 
blotches  of  deep  blackish  crimson. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontog'lossum  crispum. — A  very  fine  form 
of  this  plant  comes  to  me  from  M.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  not  so  fine  as  the  superb  flower  noted  a 
short  time  ago,  but  still  remarkable  in  colour,  re- 
minding me  of  some  flowers  that  used  to  be  sent 
by  a  Mr.  O'Reilly  to  the  late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
when  I  was  with  him  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  In 
the  flower  now  before  me  the  sepals  are  broad,  ot 
a  beautiful  rosy  lilac,  spotted  with  dark  chestnut, 
the  petals  broad,  with  waved  edges,  making  a  nice 
round  full  flower,  white  tinged  with  rosy  lilac  and 
faintly  spotted.  The  lip  is  beautifully  spotted 
with  chestnut  and  quite  typical  in  form  —  G? 

Cattleya  Schilleriana.— A  very  fine  form  of 
this  plant  comes  from  the  Rev.  E.  Handley 's  collec- 
tion. This  plant  resembles  C.  Aclandia3  in  its 
growth,  but  the  shape  of  the  flower  is  very  diffe- 
rent. The  flower  is  about  i\  inches  across,  sepals 
and  petals  nearly  equal,  waved  at  the  margins  : 
ground  colour  rich  bronze,  freely  spotted  with 
brownish  purple  ;  lip  large,  white,  flaked  with  rosy 
crimson  on  the  outside  and  regularly  streaked 
within  with  the  same  colour.  The  middle  lobe  is 
large,  rich  crimson-magenta,  flaked  or  streaked 
with  white,  toothed  at  the  edge,  where  is  a  narrow 
border  of  white.  This  flowering  so  early  should 
m.ake  another  growth  and  bloom  again  this  season. 
— W. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


HARDY  AZALEAS  AT  KNAP  HILL. 

The  hardy  Azalea  i.s  possibly  not  so  well  known 
as  one  might  suppose,  and  woodlands  that 
would  gain  by  the  brOliant  flowers  are  overrun 
with  weedy  Rhododendrons,  or  left  in  their 
pristine  condition.  No  class  of  hardy  shrub 
gives  the  same  variety  of  colour  as  the  hardy 
Azalea,  and  no  one  has  done  more  to  bring  the 
race  to  its  present  perfection  than  Mr.  Waterer, 
whose  nursery  at  Kn.ap  Hill  is  fragrant  with 
the  spicy  odour  of  the  masses  of  flowers.  Each 
year  the  flowers  are  finer,  and  some  of  the  more 
recent  seedlings  are  of  superb  colour  and  form, 
showing  that  in  the  near  future  the  hardy 
Azalea  must  dethrone  the  Rhododendron  from 
its  present  position.  We  have  no  wish  to  decry 
the  Rhododendron.  The  walk  of  noble  plants 
at  Knap  Hill  is  a  rebuke  to  those  who  think 
lightly  of  them,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Azalea  should  not  also  receive  some  atten- 
tion, as  it  is  more  striking  through  the  great 
range  of  colours,  from  purest  white  to  vivid 
carmine.  The  race  originated  by  intercrossing 
the  North  American  species,  as  A.  calendulacea 
and  A.  nudiflora,  with  A.  pontica,  and  since 
Mr.  Waterer  first  interested  himself  in  the 
shrubs  great  progress  has  been  made,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  large  collection  in  his  nursery. 
One  may  get  some  idea  of  their  beauty  from 
quite  small  plants,  but  there  are  many  noble 
specimens,     spreading     bushes     smothered    in 


bloom  and  just  displaying  the  tender  green 
leafage  for  contrast.  The  branches  are  arranged 
in  tiers,  so  to  speak,  ,ind  it  is  this  spreading 
character  that  has  such  a  charm  in  the  wood- 
land. When  we  were  at  Knap  Hill  a  few  days 
ago  the  nursery  seemed  redolent  with  the  spicy 
fragrance  of  the  flowers. 

One  may  ask,  what  is  the  special  charm  of 
the  newer  acquisitions  ?  It  is  difficult  to  answer 
the  question,  except  by  recommending  personal 
observation,  comparing  the  later  varieties  with 
those  of  even  not  many  years  ago.  All  hardy 
Azaleas  are  beautiful,  capable  of  imparting 
delightful  colour  to  the  garden,  but  all  are  not 
of  the  same  high  quality  as  regards  the  indi- 
vidual flowers.  A  visit  to  Knap  Hill  in  Azalea 
time  is  well  repaid,  as  such  shrubs  do  not 
appear  to  full  advantage  in  pots  at  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  newer  varieties  are  distinguished 
by  flowers  of  great  breadth,  the  upper  segments 
well  thrown  back,  thus  displaying  the  colour, 
and  they  compose  large,  finely-formed  trusses, 
quite  ditt'erent  to  the  Houeysuckle-Iike  efl'ect  of 
the  older  kinds.  Each  year  we  see  distinct  and 
splendid  advances,  and  the  variety  Mrs. 
Anthony  Waterer,  certificated  at  the  Temple 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last 
year,  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  the  finest 
types.  We  noticed  it  in  bloom  this  season,  and 
it  is  a  lovely  flower,  broad,  robust  in  expre.ssion, 
of  the  purest  white,  except  for  a  sutiusion  of 
yellow  on  the  upper  petals,  and  held  well  up, 
whilst  the  truss  is  bold.  When  in  full  beauty 
the  shrub  is  a  mass  of  white,  exhaling  a 
sweet  fragrance.  The  newer  seedlings  are  of 
the  same  light  character,  and  the  resplendent 
tints  that  tell  well  in  the  landscape  each  year 
get  more  diversified. 

These  results  are  attained  by  hybridising  the 
best  kinds,  but  it  is  slow  work,  and  about  four 
years  elapse  before  the  seedlings  flower,  then, 
perhaps,  to  be  destroyed,  as  falling  short  of 
the  high  ideal  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  raiser. 
The  best  varieties  are  marked  and  in  time 
layered  for  the  production  of  stock.  The  colour 
most  largely  represented  is  yellow,  and  Nancy 
Waterer  is  a  superb  flower,  broad,  and  richly 
coloured  ;  but  one  may  enumerate  many  i-hades 
of  orange,  primrose  and  yellow,  that  create  a 
gay  show  of  colour.  In  a  special  place  there 
are  many  choice  seedlings,  and  it  is  these  that 
augur  well  for  the  future  of  the  hardy  Azalea. 
They  are  a  veritable  surprise,  the  flowers  dis- 
tinct in  colour,  well  shaped,  and  the  truss  of 
bold  size.  Those  varieties  that  bear  flowers 
with  blotches  on  the  upper  part  are  very  strik- 
ing, standing  well  out  from  the  other  less 
decided  types.  The  Knap  Hill  collection  is 
getting  rich  in  scarlets,  and  some  of  the  more 
recent  acquisitions  are  superb  flowers — glowing 
crimson  of  quite  a  .self  shade,  orange- red,  and 
many  allied  tints.  We  picked  out  several  that, 
if  in  the  woodland,  would  appear  as  a  flame 
of  fire  against  tlie  tender  green  leafage — a  bril- 
liant mass  of  colour.  Although  a  name  is 
given  to  some  especially  choice  acquisition,  as 
Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  a  wholesale  system  of 
giving  names  is  wisely  not  followed.  The 
reason  is  obvious,  as  it  would  mean  a  mere 
string  of  titles,  every  variety  almost  being  worth 
some  distinctive  mark.  The  Azaleas  are  classed 
simply  as  "  Knap  Hill,"  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  their  beauty. 

The  visitor  to  Knap  Hill  in  the  late  days  of 
May  or  early  June  will  note  the  great  strides 
that  are  being  made  with  the  double  Azaleas, 
not  semi  double,  but  true  double  flowers. 
There  are  many  shades  of  colour,  but  the 
doulile  rose  and  pink  are  delightful.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  handsome  head,  and  in- 
dividually of  exquisite  shape,  perfectly  double, 
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and  tender  in  colour.  Such  flowers  should  be 
in  demand  for  ciitting,  and  nothing  in  its  way 
is  more  enjoyable  than  the  more  delicately 
tinted  varieties,  white,  pink,  and  so  forth,  which 
last  well  in  water,  whilst  they  have  a  sweet, 
yet  not  too  powerful  fragrance.  Mr.  Waterer 
is  also  raising  a  race  of  later  flowering  hybrids, 
and  we  may  in  time  get  Azaleas  over  a  much 
longer  season  than  early  summer.  The  shrubs 
want  to  be  known  well,  and  we  think  that  as 
Mr.  Waterer  continues  to  improve  the  race 
they  will  be  planted  freely  in  all  good  gardens. 
Many  woodland  and  wild  spots  would  be  made 
more  beautiful  by  a  judicious  selection  of  varie- 
ties that  provide  a  splendid  series  of  colours 
from  carmine  to  the  purest  white,  orange-scarlet 
in  particular,  as  brilliant  as  anything  one  can 
get  amongst  hardy  shrubs.  Where  the  Rhodo- 
dendron is  at  home  there  also  is  the  Azalea, 
and  the  bold  group  of  plants  in  the  wilderness 
at  ICew  shows  that  they  are  not  only  perfectly 
hardy,  but  the  flowers  remain  untouched  by 
late  frosts  when  they  receive  reasonable  shelter. 
Protection  from  keen  winds  and  some  amount 
of  shade  are  de-sirable,  whilst  if  the  soil  is  not 
peat,  that  composed  of  libry  loam  mixed  with 
leaf-mould,  or  loam  alone,  will  prove  .sufhcient. 
Shelter  and  a  cool  spot  are  the  chief  re- 
quisites. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  Knap  Hill 
AzUeas  are  present  in  many  fine  gardens,  and 
the  spreading  shrubs  are  a  perfect  blaze  of  c  j1- 
our  at  this  season  of  the  year.  There  is  also  a 
feast  of  colour  in  the  autumn  season,  when  the 
foliage  turns  to  many  .shades  of  colour — bright 
red,  brown,  chocolate,  and  allied  shades,  some- 
times mixed  and  sometimes  self,  but  always  a 
pleasure  to  see.  The  dying  leaves  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  flowers,  lighting  up  the  garden  with 
colour  in  the  late  days  of  September  and  early 
October.  We  noticed  when  at  Knap  Hill  that 
A.  mollis  was  well  represented,  but  there  is 
need  of  greater  variety  of  colour  in  this  section. 
There  is  too  much  sameness,  and  the  flowers 
are  more  liable  to  get  touched  by  frosts  than 
those  of  the  later-blooming  section.  But  where 
the  position  is  sheltered,  a  break  of  A.  mollis 
possesses  great  charm  in  early  May,  and  its  value 
for  growing  in  pots  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

It  seems  that  in  time  we  shall  get  amongst  the 
hardy  Azaleas  flowers  that  will  rival  the  finer 
Rhododendrons  judging  by  the  seedlings  at 
Knap  Hill.  Some  of  the  best  kinds  have 
already  surpassed  many  Rhododendrons,  and 
where  the  flowers  are  bold  and  the  segments 
well  displayed  they  tell  with  greater  force  in 
the  garden.  This  year  the  drought  has 
affected  the  Azaleas  somewhat,  but  they  are  .so 
hardy  and  vigorous,  that  climatic  conditions 
have  little  influence  upon  them.  We  think  the 
bu.she.s  are  more  pleasing  when  less  crowded 
with  flowers,  as  the  contrast  of  light  green 
leafage  and  tender  or  brilliant  colour,  as  the 
case  may  be,  intensifies  their  beauty. 


Cytisus  Ardolni.— I  have  grown  this  more  or  less 
for  some  sixteen  years,  and  1  have  certainly  seen  in 
regard  to  the  flowers  considerable  variation.  The  one 
thit  strikes  me  most  favourahly  ia  that  with  canary- 
yellow  flowers,  borne  erect  and  singly,  witli  a  pretty 
pink  stain  springing  from  the  calyx  along  the  tube  or 
spar. — W. 

Pieris  formosa. — This  Himalayan  species  of 
Pieris  forms  a  bold  evergreen  bush,  clothed  with 
broadly  lanceolate  leaves  of  a  deep  green  tint, 
while  the  blossoms  are  a  good  deal  like  those  of 
an  Arbutus.  In  the  more  favoured  districts  of 
England  it  forms  a  really  handsome  shrub,  but  in 
many  parts  it  .suffers  a  good  deal  during  the  winter, 
and  consequently  the  greater  portion  of  its  beauty 
is  lost.     The  note  regarding  this  Pieris  was  sug- 


gested by  the  attractive  appearance  it  presents  at 
the  present  time,  owing  to  the  young  leaves  being 
of  a  bright  crimson  tint.  These  leaves  retain 
their  brilliant  colouring  for  some  time  before  they 
change  to  the  deep  tint  of  the  mature  foliage.  A 
second  species,  the  better-known  and  more  gene- 
rally cultivated  P.  japonica,  known  as  well  under 
the  generic  name  of  Andromeda,  is  also  remark- 
able for  the  rich  tints  of  its  young  leaves.  In  both 
this  character  is  more  pronounced  when  the  plants 
are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. — H.  P. 

The  Orang-e  Bill  Tree  (Buddleia  globosa) 
was  (lowering  freely  recently  in  the  Knaphill  nur- 
sery, the  present  dry  season  suiting  this  attractive 
Chilian  shrub.  When  in  full  health  and  smothered 
with  its  bright  orange-yellow  balls,  it  is  very  showy 
and  ot  graceful  aspect.  The  growth  is  rapid, 
and  this  is  fortunate,  as  English  winters  are  rather 
trying  to  the  Buddleia;  but  if  injured,  the  plant 
grows  again  quickly.  It  requires  a  light  soil, 
shelter  from  keen  winds,  and  a  fairly  srnny  posi- 
tion. In  the  warm  soil  at  Woking  it  thrives  re- 
markably well,  and  if  not  a  shrub  for  all  g.irdens, 
it  is  interesting  and  sufficiently  beautiful  for  all 
places  where  shrubs  are  cared  for. 

The  Spanish  Furze  (Genista  hispanica). — 
There  are  several  of  the  low-growing  Genistas  now 
in  flower  whose  blossoms  are  of  a  golden  hue,  but 
none  are  showier  than  this,  and,  taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  a  very  desirable  shrub,  and  in  some 
places  a  fairly  common  one.  On  the  sunny  ledge 
of  a  rockwork  or  crowning  a  sloping  bank  it  is 
just  at  home,  and  so  situated  it  forms  a  dense,  jet 
spreading  miss,  which  is  at  the  present  time  simply 
laden  with  its  golden  blossoms.  Besides  this,  it  is 
bright  and  cheerful  at  all  seasons  and  quite 
hardy.  The  Spanish  Broom,  like  several  of  its 
immediate  alUes,  will  succeed  in  dry  sandy  sods 
better  than  many  olher  shrub--.  It  is  ai.-o  a  fairly 
good  town  plant,  for  it  will  thrive  in  smoky  dis- 
tricts if  planted  on  a  sunny  bank  or  some  such  a 
spot.— T. 

Spiraea  cana.— The  specific  name  of  this 
Spirita  is  a  very  appropriate  one,  as  the  little  ovate 
leaves  are  of  so  hoary  a  nature,  that  the  entire 
bush  wears  a  greyish  aspect.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller- 
growing  forms,  for  the  entire  plant  is  rarely  more 
than  a  couple  of  feet  high,  and  it  flowers  profusely 
when  much  smaller  than  that.  The  tujy  white 
blossoms  are  arranged  in  clusters  along  the  slender 
arching  shoots,  and  when  in  this  stige  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  pretty  litlle  shrub.  This  Spinea  is  a  na- 
tive of  Croatia,  where  it  is  often  found  on  rocks, 
and  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1.S25.  It  is  a  very  desirable  rockwork 
shrub,  and  where  the  different  Spiia^as  are  grouped 
together,  it,  in  common  with  a  few  other  small- 
growing  forms,  is  well  suited  for  the  outskirts  of 
the  clump. — T. 

Double-flowered    Horse    Chestnut.  —  The 

excessively  hot  weather  experienced  this  .sjjring 
about  the  time  the  Horse  Chtstnuts  were  in  bloom 
showed  the  double-flowered  variety  in  a  very 
favourable  light,  for  while  the  single  forms  re- 
tained their  beauty  for  but  a  very  short  time,  the 
double  blossoms  of  this  were  not  affected  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent,  and,  consequently,  ttie 
beauty  of  this  was  extended  over  a  much  longer 
period  than  that  of  any  of  the  others.  Taken  "al- 
together, the  double-blossomed  Horse  Chestnut  is 
a  most  desirable  flowering  tree,  and,  given  room 
for  its  proper  development,  it  forms  a  very  orna- 
mental specimen,  while  the  pyramidal-shaped 
spikes  of  massive  double  flowers  are  very  freely 
borne.  It  is  now  fairly  common,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  moderately  cheap  rate  from  most  nur- 
series.— T. 

Kabus  nutkanus.— The  genus  Rubus  is  a 
rather  extensive  one,  and  the  various  members  of 
it  differ  widely  from  each  other  ;  indeed,  they  may 
conveniently  be  divided  into  three  groups — firstly, 
the  ramblers,  such  as  the  common  Bramble  and  its 
allies  ;  secondly,  those  which  push  up  erect  stems 
from  the  base  after  the  manner  of  the  Raspberry  ; 
i  nd  thirf  ly,  represented  by  but  a  sinpl"  species — 
tie    Rocky  Mountain  (Rubus   delicicsus),   which 


forms  an  unarmed,  much-branched  shrub,  which 
without  flowers  bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance 
to  a  Currant.  R.  nutkanus  belongs  to  the  Rasp- 
berrylike  group,  and  its  stout  erect  stems,  which 
reach  a  height  of  a  yard  or  more,  are  clothed  with 
large  Vine-like  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  not 
particularly  numerous,  are  large  and  pure  white, 
so  that  a  specimen  in  full  bloom  is  certainly  very 
attractive.  It  is  just  now  beautifully  in  flower. 
This  Rubus  is  a  very  uncommon  plant,  yet  it  was 
introduced  from  the  north-western  coast  of  North 
America  as  long  ago  as  1826.  A  second  and  nearly 
allied  species,  R.  odoratus,  is  older  still.  This  is  a 
native  of  Canada,  and  according  to  Loudon  was 
sent  here  in  1700.  R.  odoratus  is  more  vigorous 
than  the  preceding,  while  the  flowers  instead  of 
being  white  are  purplish  red.  This  is,  as  a  rule, 
rather  later  in  commencing  to  flower  than  R.  nut- 
kanus, but  as  a  set  off  it  continues  to  bloom  much 
later  in  the  season,  often  till  autumn  is  well  ad- 
vanced. In  a  quiet  nook  in  the  wild  garden  such 
subjects  as  this  are  more  in  harmony  with  the 
surroundings  than  when  associated  with  a  more 
formal  class  of  plants.— T. 

Cytisus  purpureus.— If  only  for  the  fact  that 
the  blossoms  are  so  widely  removed  in  colour  from 
nearly  all  its  allies,  this  Broom  wou'd  merit  notice, 
but  in  addition  to  this  it  is  a  really  pretty  little 
shrub  and  one  that,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
Brooms,  flowers  very  profusely.  It  is  of  a  low, 
spreading  habit  of  growth,  and  the  long  slender 
shoots  are  clothed  with  neat  pinnate  foliage  and 
studded  for  a  considerable  distance  with  purple 
Pea  shaped  blossoms.  It  is  just  at  boaie  on  a 
sunny  ledge  of  the  rockwork,  or  it  may  also  be 
planted  in  the  foreground  of  larger  forms.  The 
purple-flowered  Broom  is  frequently  grafted  stan- 
dard high,  and  in  this  way  the  long"  arching  shoots 
are  seen  to  advantage  ;  but  even  then  it  would  be 
by  most  people  preferied  when  allowed  to  assume 
its  natural  character  ;fs  a  low  spreading  shrub. 
Not  only  does  this  Broom  flower  in  the  spring,  but 
a  few  scattered  bloss'  ms  are  often  produced 
throughout  the  summer.  There  is  also  a  charming 
white-llowered  vaiiety. — H.  P. 

Cytisus  Aiidreanus— I  have  flowered  several 
seedlings  from  this  Cyiisus,  but  in  every  case  the 
flowers  were  of  the  noraia!  yellow  tint,  without  any 
trace  of  the  reddish  velvety  hue  that  forms  so  pro- 
minent a  feature  in  the  variety  Andreanus.  Siill, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  seedlings  have  been 
raised,  for  certainly  in  some  individuals  the  flowers 
seem  more  richly  coloured  than  in  others,  which  is 
such  as  might  be  expected  if  some  were  obtained 
from  seeds.  It  is  usually  grafted,  for  cuttings  do 
not  strike  root  very  readily  ;  still,  it  ran  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  be  increased  in  this  way,  1  tried  a 
variety  of  cuttings,  and  was  most  successful  wiih 
those  formed  of  the  young  growing  shoots  taken 
from  plants  that  had  flowered  under  glass  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass  till  rooted;  in  fact,  just 
given  about  the  same  treatment  as  the  allied 
and  universally  grown  Cytisus  racemosus  requires 
— H.  P. 

Juniperus  nana, — I  have  grown  one  plant  of 
this  for  a  long  time.  I  feared  it  might  develop 
into  something  too  big  for  rockwork,  but  a  five- 
year-old  plant  has  not  done  so,  and  at  present  is  no 
more  than  3  inches  high.  At  this  season  it  is  a  most 
characteristic  little  shrub,  the  older  foliage  being 
dense  on  the  short  twigs  and  of  a  deep  olive-green 
colour.  The  new  shoots  issuing  from  the  tips  are 
a  pale  blue  or  ca!sia-green— a  delightful  contrast. 
One  can  see  a  hundred  uses  for  a  plant  of  this 
character  in  the  alpine  garden,  and  fortunately 
it  is  not  a  difficult  subject  to  accommodate,  needing 
only  a  little  sandy  loam  mixed  with  peat  and  to  be 
planted  firmly. — W. 

Spirsea  arguta.— A  shrub  of  this  established 
for  five  or  six  years  in  a  warm  heap  of  stony  soil 
has  been  indescribably  beautiful  this  dry  spring. 
It  may  sound  odd  to  speak  of  a  Spiia3a  flourishing 
in  dry  stuff  and  dry  weather,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
dwarf  shrubby  species  or  varieties.  The  little 
snow-white  flowers  are  arranged  in  knots  on  the 
slender  arching  thread-like  stems  so  as  to  form 
one-sided  lacemes  or  sprays,  each  from  4  inches  to 
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!)  inches  long.  The  Cull  stature  of  the  shrub  is  2 
feet  G  inches.  I  do  not  know  that  flagellifera  is 
t)ther  than  the  same  plant;  if  it  is,  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  see  any  distinction,  and  both  come 
near  to  the  shrubby  S.  Thunbergi,  though  I  ima- 
gine this  plant  to  be  much  more  slender  and  grace- 
ful.—J.  W. 

Viburnum  Opulus. — In  a  small  forecourt  gar- 
den close  by  where  I  live  there  is  a  large  bush  of 
this  common  Guelder  Rose  with  its  large  cymes  of 
flowers;  on  the  circumference  is  a  circle  of  white 
blossoms  resembling  those  of  our  cultivated  Guel- 
der Rose,  and  inside  forming  the  centre  small  and 
somewhat  inconspicuous  flowers,  which  in  autumn 
form  clusters  of  crimson  berries,  the  more  striking 
ones  on  the  edge  of  the  cymes  being  sterile. 
Sterility  is  also  the  characteristic  of  that  form  of 
the  Guelder  Rose  known  as  the  Snowball  Tree ;  its 
large  balls  of  blossoms  are  never  followed  by  the 
fruit  the  common  form  produces.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sans  exhibited  sprays  of  Viburnum  pli- 
catum  in  which  the  cymes  partook  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  the  common  Guelder  Rose, 
and  probably  berries  will  be  produced  in  autumn. 
I  think  the  common  form  much  more  deserving  of 
culture  in  gardens  than  is  generally  supposed. — 
R.  D. 

Rhododendron  Helene  Schiffner.— This  is 
a  very  beautiful  variety  and  will  probably  become 
largely  grown.  It  was  e.xhibited  at  the  summer 
show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  by  M.  J.  T. 
Seidel,  Handelsgartner,  Steisen-bei-Dresden,  and 
we  made  note  of  it  as  a  thoroughly  useful  kind. 
The  plant  Is  very  compact  in  growth,  and  those 
shown  were  in  il-inch  pots,  the  leaves  deep  green 
in  colour,  each  shoot  terminated  by  a  head  of  pure 
white  flowers,  somewhat  campanulate  in  form  and 
moderately  close  together,  but  yet  not  formal. 
Each  specimen  was  crowded  with  the  spotless 
flowers.  When  of  larger  size,  so  as  to  get  a  greater 
quantity  of  flowers,  this  will  be  a  good  variety  for 
cutting,  whilst  in  small  pots  nothing  could  be  more 
suitable  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  or 
groups  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

A  red-flowered  Horse  Chestnut.— A  very 
fine  variety  of  ^Esculus  is  A\.  IJrioti,  which  we 
noticed  recently  in  the  Knap  Hill  nursery.  The 
flowers  are  of  much  deeper  and  stronger  colour 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  form— a  glowing  crim- 
son, which  is  very  etfective  against  the  leafage.  A 
number  of  young  trees  were  in  bloom  recently, 
and  in  the  distance  the  crimson  flowers  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  intense  depth  of  colour.  It  is 
apparently  free,  strong  in  growth,  and  much  more 
telling  in  the  latd,scape  than  the  common  kind. 

Viburnum  plicatum  (type). — This  is  in- 
cluded among  the  list  of  things  awarded  a  certi- 
ficate by  the  R  II  S.  at  their  meeting  on  May  9. 
and  in  describirg  it  your  reporter  speaks  of  it 
as  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  plant  for  walls.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  tenderness,  which  I  am  of 
opinion  hardly  exists  if  the  shrub  is  the  same  as 
that  we  have  been  growing  for  several  years. 
Just  as  the  Snowball  Tree  of  our  gardens  is  but 
the  sterile  form  of  the  common  Viburnum,  which 
by  the  way  at  the  present  time  in  the  Sussex 
woods  is  the  prettiest  thing  to  be  found  in  flower 
either  in  or  out  of  gardens,  so  I  imagine  that  the 
shrub  we  have  known  for  a  considerable  time  as 
V.  plicatum  is  but  the  sterile  variety  of  a  type 
resemtiling  our  native  one.  I  remember  a  bush 
of  V.  plicatum  that  used  to  be  on  the  Chiswick 
rookery  and  the  way  in  which  it  flowered.  Now 
the  shrub  we  have  as  V.  plicatum  has  a  similar 
habit,  is  dense  in  growth,  produces  wreaths  of 
bloom,  but  only  the  outer  edge  of  blooms  is 
sterile  and  the  cyme  is  flat.  If  it  is  such  a  shrub 
as  this  that  was  certificated,  then  it  will  when 
better  known  te  found  one  of  the  best  flowering 
shrubs  for  many  gardens.  It  is  early,  too,  and  this 
year,  responding  to  the  heat,  was  caught  liy  a  frost 
one  morning,  and  the  flowers  were  rather  browned. 
This,  however,  is  an  accidental  and  mere  occasional 
mi.shap,  which  in  no  way  minimises  its  real  worth. 
In  Nicholson's  dictionary  something  corresponding 
to  this  is  described  as  V.  plicatum  tomentosum, 


and  the  outer  flowers  alone  are  said  to  be  sterile, 
thus  rather  making  it  appear  to  be  more  the  type 
of  what  is  described  as  V.  plicatum  than  a  variety 
of  it.  These  shrubs  are  so  beautiful,  that  it  is 
important  we  should  know  them,  and  not  be 
confused  between  types  and  varieties.  Many 
gardens  might  add  a  group  of  Viburnums,  and  our 
native  species  is  as  suitable  as  any.  It  should 
certainly  be  planted  by  those  who  have  not  got  it 
growing  wild  and  freely  in  woods,  copses,  and 
hedgerows  near  by.  —A.  H. 

The  Pyracantha  in  flower. — So  attractive 
are  the  berries  of  the  Pyracantha,  that,  as  a  rule, 
but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  beauty  of  its 
blossoms,  though  at  the  present  time  it  is  in  many 
cases  profusely  laden  with  its  charming  little 
flowers.  They  are  borne  in  neat  clusters,  and  be- 
fore they  open  the  small  pearl-like  buds  are 
wonderfully  pretty,  especially  by  avtiflcial  light,  if 
they  are  used  in  a  cut  state.  In  this  way  they  are 
really  charming,  and  last  in  water  a  considerable 
time.  The  Pyracantha  in  its  different  forms  is 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Thorns  to  open  its  blossoms, 
other  late  kinds  being  Crataegus  tanacetifolia,  of 
which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The  Gar- 
den of  December  r.i,  1885,  C.  punctata,  C. 
flava,  C.  cordata,  and  the  little  C.  parvifolia, 
which  forms  a  rounded  bush,  clothed  with  deep 
green  leaves  and  studded  over  with  comparatively 
large  solitary  pure  white  blossoms.  It  is  by  no 
means  invariably  met  with  in  a  flourishing  state, 
but  a  thriving  specimen  a  yard  or  so  high  is  very 
pretty  when  in  full  flower. — H.  P. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  ASKEb  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  the  well-known 
Chrysanthemum  grower  of  Lewishaiii,  the  other 
day  what  was  in  his  opinion  likely  to  be  the 
general  effect  of  the  long  continued  spell  of  heat 
and  drought  upon  the  plants,  and  he  said  he 
anticipated  that  it  would  lead  to  early  maturation 
of  wood  and  bud-production.  That  may  be, 
and  his  further  expectation  that  the  October 
show  of  the  N.C.S,  would  largely  benefit  might 
also  be  realised.  Of  course,  much  again  may 
depend  ujion  what  form  the  weather  assumes 
for  the  next  two  months,  for  no  doubt  by  the 
end  of  •]  uly  the  general  blooming  character  of 
the  plants  will  be  determined.  It  seems  abso- 
lutely certain  that  such  unusual  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  atniosj)here  must  help  to  harden 
stems  and  cause  bud-development  unduly  early  ; 
indeed,  some  may  have  rather  gained  whose 
plants  have  been  partially  shaded  during  the 
day,  although  it  must  have  been  difficult,  what- 
ever the  position,  io  find  the  atmosphere  other 
than  arid.  What  is  the  present  state  of  the 
plants  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  remarked  upon, 
but  it  is  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums to  be  more  affected  perhaps  by  atmo- 
spheric conditions  than  many  other  plants 
grown  in  pots  out  of  doors.  One  thing  cer- 
tain, however,  in  relation  to  precocious  bloom- 
ing is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  passing 
effect  of  the  weather,  there  is  growing  up  fast 
a  race  of  early  bloomers  which  will  soon  equal 
in  dimensions  and  utility  the  best  of  the  No- 
vember kinds.  This  is,  of  course,  chiefly 
the  case  in  connection  with  the  Japanese,  be- 
cause these  are  not  only  so  productive  of  seed, 
and  in  that  way  so  easily  raised,  but  also  be- 
cause growers  see  that  a  better  market  just  now 
is  open  for  these  fine  early  bloomers  than  is 
the  case  with  later  ones.  Mr.  Jones  showed  me 
a  thousand  or  so  of  plants  from  cuttings  of 
good  seedlings  of  last  year  all  to  be  further 
tried,  and   yet  another  thon.sand   seedlings  of 
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the  present  year,  from  all  of  which  many,  even 
September  bloomers,  are  expected.  The  same 
thing  is  being  done  in  many  other  directions  ; 
indeed,  hundreds  of  private  growers  now  raise 
seedlings  and  look  for  something  good  from 
them.  Many  moderately  good  forms  that 
would  not  be  regarded  as  useful  if  only  No- 
vember bloomers  will  be  saved,  because  they 
bloom  early,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but 
that  presently  the  high  average  of  the  one 
month  will  characterise  the  other.  It  is  not 
possible  to  look  over  a  large  batch  of  seedlings 
now  without  being  struck  with  the  number  of 
sturdy  dwarf  ones  that  are  found  amongst 
them.  That  is  great  gain,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that,  let  the  flowering  time  be  what 
it  may,  many  an  otherwise  good  old  sort  will 
go  by  the  board  because  such  a  tall  ungainly 
grower.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in 
many  localities  the  possibility  of  holding  Chry- 
santhemum shows  in  C)ctober  would  largely  help 
to  popularise  them,  because  November  is  so 
late,  often  so  cold  and  gloomy,  sometimes  incle- 
ment, and  still  further,  as  so  far  all  the  lead- 
ing shows  are  held  in  November,  small 
places  or  shows  are  handicapped  or  shut  out 
entirely.  It  may  be  that  we  do  not  want 
Chrysanthemums  in  bloom  too  early,  but  at  least 
they  are  very  welcome  in  October. 

A.  D. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


No  time  should  be  lost  in  giving  the  plants  their 
final  shift  into  the  flowering  pots.  The  hot 
weather  of  the  last  month  has  brought  on  the 
plants  so  fast,  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  that 
condition  for  any  length  of  time  means  a  check 
to  free  growth,  which  is  not  only  undesirable,  but 
calculated  to  do  positive  harm  in  the  future.  I 
alluded  to  the  soil  best  suited  for  the  final  potting 
on  p.  Itis.  As  there  pointed  out,  the  best  of  compost 
may  be  quite  nullified  by  mistakes  in  afterculture. 
In  preparing  the  compost,  I  lay  especial  stress 
upon  the  plan  of  removing  the  bulk  of  the  fine  soil 
where  the  loam  is  of  a  heavy  character.  Soil  of 
this  n.ature  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  in  a  porous 
state.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  rooting 
medium  be  maintained  thus,  Ijecause  when  not  so, 
the  plants  cannot  be  kept  in  that  perfect  state  of 
health  necessary  to  ensure  the  best  results.  Soils 
differ  in  their  constituent  parts  so  much  in  various 
localities,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  absolute 
rules  for  all.  I  have  had  turf  that  to  the  eye  was 
apparently  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  matter 
of  being  fibrous,  but  when  it  came  to  be  in  use  for  a 
few  months,  the  fibre  so  quickly  decayed  as  to 
leave  the  whole  an  inert  mass.  Where  this  is 
known  to  be  the  case,  an  extra  quantity  of  porous 
material  should  be  employed  in  the  shape  of  char- 
coal, old  lime  rublile,  and  wood  ashes.  A  slight 
difference  ought  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  weak  or 
delicate  growing  sorts,  such  as  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  for  instance.  An  addition  of  one  part 
fibrous  peat  without  manure  of  any  kind  will  be 
found  more  suitable  than  the  orthodox  mixture. 

Among.st  cultivators  of  but  little  experience 
there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  employ  pots  too 
large.  Not  only  is  this  a  mistake,  but  it  is  one 
calculated  to  be  more  expensive  in  every  way. 
Where  sb  much  rooting  medium  is  provided,  the 
plants  cannot  be  fed  so  freely  as  might  be  wished, 
especially  during  continued  showery  weather,  for 
the  simple  reason  the  soil  does  not  become  dry  so 
quickly.  In  the  case  of  plants  cultivated  for  the 
production  of  large  blooms,  limited  to  but  three, 
or  at  the  most  four  on  a  plant,  pots  !l  inches  in 
diameter  are  of  sutticient  size  for  any  variety.  It 
very  often  happens  that  a  stock  of  larger  pots  is 
on  hand  and  which  must  be  employed.  In  that 
case  I  advise  where  they  are,  say,  10  inches  or  11 
inches  in  diameter,  placing  two  plants  in  each. 
Two  plants  of  Princess  of  Wales  will  give  equally 
as  good  results  when  growing  in  pots  of  this  size 
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as  one  p'ant  ocjjpyinj  a  pot  0  inches  ia  diameter. 
I  mention  this  variety  especially  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  incurved 
section,  but  not  always  presented  in  first-rate  con- 
dition. For  years  it  has  been  the  practice  here  to 
cultivate  this  sort  on  the  dual  system.  Late  struck 
plants  of  new  or  rare  sorts  will  succeed  better  in 
8  inch  pats.  I  fear  too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
this  phase  of  Chrysanthemum  culture  by  those 
with  a  limited  experience.  I  attach  the  utmost 
importance  to  maturity  of  growth  in  the  plants  ; 
without  it  the  incurved  kinds  cannot  develop  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

To  the  inexperienced,  potting  Chrvsanthemums 
may  appear  of  no  greater  importance  than  potting 
any  ordinary  soft-wooded  plant,  but  high-class 
blooms  cannot  be  had  from  plants  with  soft  sappy 
stems.  When  Chrysanthemums  are  potted  loosely 
they  grow  strongly  and  produce  large  leaves,  which 
are  often  pleasing  to  those  who  ate  ignorant  of 
the  result.s  of  such  plants,  but  the  blooms  are  gene- 
ally  devoid  of  tliat  solidity  which  is  essential  to 
success.  The  crocks  use  3  for  drainnge  should  be 
quite  free  from  grit,  anything  tending  to  interfere 
with  the  free  passage  of  water  being  injurious  to  the 
plants.  Over  the  drainage  I  use  pieces  of  thin 
newly-cut  turf  to  prevent  the  fine  soil  running 
down  amongst  the  drainage  and  thus  preventing 
the  free  egress  of  water.  If  the  loam  which 
composes  the  main  part  of  the  compost  is  poor  in 
quality,  some  quarter-inch  bones  over  the  turf  on 
the  drainage  will  be  an  advantage.  The  soil 
ought  to  be  rammed  into  the  pot  firmly.  I  use  a 
blunt  stick  for  the  purpose.  In  soil  of  a  light 
character  it  is  hardly  possible  to  pot  too  firmly, 
but  in  the  case  of  heavy  soil  some  discretion  must 
be  used.  When  the  plants  are  potted  firmly  the 
growth  is  not  so  rapid  early  in  the  season,  but  it  is 
made  solid  and  firm  as  growth  proceeds,  and  is 
more  likely  to  mature  in  a  wet  autumn.  Do  not 
bury  the  plant  too  deep  in  the  pot,  just  cover- 
ing any  roots  that  may  have  been  washed  bare 
by  watering  before.  Leave  at  least  a  depth  of 
l.j  inches  to  allow  .space  for  water  and  top-dressing 
at  a  future  opportunity. 

It  is  better  not  to  make  the  new  soil  wet  until 
the  roots  have  commenced  to  work  in  it.  The  plants 
in  the  meantime  should  be  syringed  at  least  twice 
daily.  After  two  or  three  days  a  good  soaking 
should  be  given — sufficient  to  wet  every  part  of  the 
soil.  It  is  surprising  what  a  small  quantity  of 
water  the  plants  require  at  the  roots  the  first  three 
or  four  weeks  after  potting.  Much  harm  may  be 
and  is  done  by  keeping  the  soil  too  wet.  As  a  rule, 
after  the  plants  are  potted,  they  are  stood  in 
some  convenient  place  where  they  can  receive  pro- 
tection for  a  week  or  two  from  the  drying  east 
winds  until  the  roots  commence  to  run  in  the  new 
soil. 

To  obtain  success,  the  plants  must  stand  where 
they  will  receive  full  benefit  from  exposure  to 
sun  and  light  and  be  clear  of  overhanging  trees, 
but  at  the  sa-ne  time  sheltered  from  south-westerly 
wind-,  which  often  do  much  damage  to  the  tender 
buds  and  leaves  at  the  end  of  August  and  the  early 
part  of  September.  It  is  a  very  common  practice 
now  to  arrange  the  plants  in  a  single  row  on  one 
side  of  the  kitchen  garden  path  running  east  and 
west.  There  the  plants  will  have  full  sunlight  and 
be  thoroughly  exposed  to  light  and  air,  so  essen- 
tial to  success.  Here  also  the  plants  can  be  easily 
attended  to.  Provision  must  be  made  for  securing 
the  plants  from  winds.  No  other  way  that  I  know 
answers  so  well  as  erecting  some  kind  of  a  trellis- 
work.  If  this  is  arranged  in  three  heights,  say  4 
feet,  t!  feet  and  8  feet,  all  kinds  can  be  accommo- 
dated. The  first  will  be  suitable  for  such  sorts  as 
Mile.  Marie  Hnste  and  Avalanche.  The  second 
will  suit  the  Queen  family  and  the  tallest,  such 
sorts  as  Prince  Alfred,  Etoile  de  Lyon  and  A.  H. 
Neve.  Tne  easiest  and  neatest  form  of  trellis  is 
that  of  driving  into  the  ground  at  each  end  a  stout 
post ;  from  these  wires  should  be  strained  and  sup- 
ported between  the  ends  with  light  posts  about 
20  feet  apart.  This  is  not  only  a  neat  arrangement, 
but  is  firm  and  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  tar 
string,  become  slack  in  the  middle.  If  the  pots 
are  stood   1  foot  G  inches  apart,  ample  space  is 


allowed  for  training  t'le  b.-aachss  s?p\rate;y,  so 
that  each  one  is  matured  as  progress  is  made. 
This  is  an  important  point  to  study,  and  which 
cannot  be  efficiently  carried  out  where  the  plants 
are  huddled  together.  The  branches  produced  at 
the  first  break  should  be  spread  out  so  that  the 
leaves  of  one  do  not  interfere  with  those  on  the 
other  shoot.  My  method  of  training  them  is  simply 
this:  A  stout  stake  of  the  height  required  for  each 
variety  is  pushed  into  the  soil  at  the  side  of  the 
pot.  Bamboo  canes  are  now  largely  used  for  this 
purpose  ;  they  are  not  only  light,  but  durable  and 
are  neat.  The  stake  is  made  fast  to  the  cross 
wires,  one  shoot  being  secured  to  this  stake,  the 
one  on  each  side  is  made  fast  to  a  temporary  small 
stake  fastened  to  the  wires,- but  not  into  the  pot. 
It  is  not  required  lower  than  where  the  first  break 
was  made.  l!y  this  means  more  space  is  allowed 
for  all  the  shoots,  which  not  only  grow  robust,  but 
the  wood  and  leaves  are  matured  as  growth  pro- 
gresses. Plants  trained  in  this  way  are  not  only 
secure  from  winds  and  free  from  accident,  but  they 
are  easily  examined  for  insect  pests.  Mildew,  for 
instance,  is  not  nearly  so  liable  to  attack  the  leaves 
as  when  they  are  so  close  together  that  air  cannot 
pass  amongst  them  freely. 

So  far  I  have  de.alt  only  with  plants  grown  to 
produce  large  blooms.  Those  intended  to  give  a 
quantity  of  flowers  rather  than  a  few  for  their  in- 
dividual quality  will  require  various  sized  pots, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  plants  arc 
to  be  grown.  For  the  largest  specimens  10-inch 
pots  are  not  too  large.  Serviceable  plants  may 
likewise  be  produced  in  8-inoh  pots.  Indeed,  for 
pompons  and  single-flowered  varieties  I  never  use 
larger.  These  latter  sections  are  restricted  to  a 
few  upright  shoots  from  near  the  base,  which 
multiply  near  the  apex,  the  object  being  to  obtain 
spikes  fully  2  feet  long  clothed  with  flowers  almost 
the  whole  of  their  length.  No  trellis  arrangement 
is  required  for  this  class  of  plant.  Three  stakes 
for  the  small,  and  an  extra  one  for  the  largest, 
plants  are  thrust  into  the  pots  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion outward.  A  piece  of  raffia  is  wound  around 
-the  outside  of  the  plant.  In  this  way  the  branches 
are  made  secure,  and  are  easily  tied  into  shape 
later  on  just  before  they  come  into  flower.  Abund- 
ance of  space  between  each  and  free  exposure  to 
sun  and  air  are  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  Plants  growing  against  walls  are 
growing  fast  where  they  are  supplied  with  sulfi- 
cient  moisture  at  the  roots,  these  being  kept  cool 
by  a  light  mulching  of  manure.  The  shoots  were 
some  time  since  thinned  out  to  the  required  dis- 
tance. All  that  is  now  needed  is  to  keep  them 
fastened  to  the  wall,  so  that  the  shoots  are  not 
rendered  crooked  by  neglect  in  this.  During  the 
present  hot,  dry  weather,  if  the  foliage  is  tho- 
roughlv  drenched  once  a  day  the  plants  will  grow 
all  the' faster.  E.  M. 


The  Alyssums. — In  your  account  of  the 
Madworts  (p.  421)  the  very  best  one  is  omitted, 
Alyssum  ntriculatum,  the  bladder-podded  Alyssum. 
It  is  figured  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Botanical  .Vai/a:i/ic, 
t.  130,  and  is  perhaps  the  oldest  introduction  of 
all  to  England,  having  been  cultivated  by  Mider 
in  ITMil.  It  has  flowers  quite  as  large  as  the 
Cheiranthus  montanus,  and  is  not  unlike  it,  but 
has  a  richer  yellow  colour.  As  a  rockery  plant  in 
the  e.arly  spring  it  is  most  v.-iluable,  and  it  is  also 
a  very  effective  border  plant. — W.  Brockbank, 
Broclth iirst,  Diilshury. 

Four  useful  Rhododendrons. — In  a  corner 
at  Kew  we  noticed  a  few  days  ago  four  Rhododen- 
drons in  bloom  that  should  be  made  use  of  in  all 
good  gardens.  They  are  dwarf,  spreading,  and 
form  perfect  mounds  of  foliage,  almost  covered 
with  flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  group 
of  these  fine  kinds  would  make  a  feature  of  un- 
usual interest,  and  one  does  not  see  too  many  of 
such  Rhododendrons  in  gardens,  although  they 
offer  no  difficulties  in  culture.  The  most  useful 
was  R  lancanfolium,  of  which  there  are  two  bushes. 
It  is  a  dwarf  kind,  the  growth  spreading,  the  leaves 
rich  green,  narrow,  pointed,  and  silvery  on  the 
under  surface,  whilst  the  flowers  ar>  produced  in 


Lirge  heads,  the  colour  rich  purple,  s'.iadid  with 
white  in  the  lower  half  of  the  segments.  Each  bush 
was  crowded  with  bloom,  not  more  than  2\  feet 
in  height,  but  a  mass  of  foliage  and  flowers.  A 
bed  of  this  kind  alone  might  be  planted  with  the 
best  results.  K.  punctatum  is  of  a  different 
character,  though  i|uite  as  pleasing  and  useful  in 
its  way.  It  grows  into  a  dense  bush,  the  growth 
very  thick,  and  the  leaves  small,  plentiful  and 
deep  green.  Above  this  mass  of  foliage  are  the 
neat,  compact  little  flower-heads,  the  flowers  in- 
dividually stoall,  white  touched  with  lilac,  a 
few  yellowish  shoots  appearing  on  the  upper 
petals.  It  is  a  gem  amongst  Rhododendrons,  and 
deserves  to  be  in  every  good  garden.  R.  odoratum 
was  also  in  full  bloom,  and  is  a  bright  lilac- 
flowered  kind,  free  and  pleasing.  Near  this 
trio  was  Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  the  flowers 
rich  rose  in  colour,  and  in  bold  contrast  to  the 
leaves.  This  species  is  not  so  useful  in  the  garden 
as  the  three  other  Rhododendrons  mentioned,  but 
it  is  a  good  dwarf  shrub  for  the  rockwork,  liking 
a  moist,  peaty  soil.  Kalmia  angustifolia  and  its 
variety  rosea  and  K.  latifolia  were  in  full  bloom 
near  this  colony  of  interesting  Rhododendrons, 


Stove  and   Greenhouse. 


EUCHARIS  AMA/ONICA  AS  A  SPEC!- 

MEN  PLANT. 

Some  of  the  many  readers  of  The  G.\rdek 
will  no  doubt  remember  the  magnificent  speci- 
men plants  which  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Howard  from  Bedford  Hill  House,  Balham,  at 
the  international  exhibition  of  18G0.  These 
tine  examples  have  rarely  been  surpassed  since 
that  time.  Without  doubt  these  plants  were 
the  forerunners  of  a  far  more  extended  culture 
of  this  beautiful  stove  bulbous  plant  on  all  .sides 
and  for  all  available  purposes.  Some  of  the 
first  stock  of  any  importance  was  held  by  Mr. 
Parsons,  a  Brighton  nurseryman  of  repute 
thirty  years  ago.  This  was  called  E.  amazonica, 
the  newer  name  of  E.  grandiflora  not  then 
being  in  vu^ue.  Until  the  appearance  of  the 
Eucharis  mite  a  few  years  ago,  nothing  had 
arisen  as  a  deterrent  to  successful  culture.  This 
insidious  pest  does  not  now  seem  (and  that 
most  fortunately)  to  be  nearly  so  much  in  the 
ascendancy.  More  was  made  of  it,  without 
doubt,  than  ever  need  to  have  been  done,  al- 
though in  some  instances  it  was  bad  enough. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  introduced 
in  the  first  place  with  imported  bulbs  of  this  or 
more  recently  introduced  species,  none  of  which 
can  compare  with  E.  amazonica  in  beauty.  All 
the  rest,  save  this  well  tried  species,  are  of  but 
little  value  save  in  botanical  collections. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  subject  of  the 
accompanying  illustration  more  particularly  (a 
very  fine  example  of  a  well-grown  plant),  a  few 
cultural  remarks  may  be  of  interest.  In  order 
to  secure  a  good  specimen  plant  some  care  is 
needed.  It  is  not  every  pot  of  bulbs  that  will 
be  found  to  accomplish  thi.=.  A  plant,  for  in- 
stance, that  has  been  potted  on  and  on  from 
perhaps  one  bulb  is  more  likely  in  the  long  run 
to  become  weakened  from  the  excessive  over- 
crowding that  must  inevitably  ensue  than  would 
be  some  seven  or  eight  strong  bulbs  which  had 
been  placed  together  after  having  been  shaken 
out  of  the  soil.  These  latter  would  have  more 
room  for  expansion,  which  is  quite  needful.  In 
more  than  one  instance  I  have  seen  bulbs  more 
than  two-thirds  the  way  down  the  pots.  These, 
when  so  placed  through  force  of  ciicumstances, 
cannot  possess  a  fair  chance  as  compared  with 
others  nearer  the  surface.  I  have  had  plants 
(a  kind  of  .surplus  stock)  that  eventually  broke 
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the  pots  by  the  pressure  of  the  bulbs  from  within. 
To  pot  on  such  as  these  for  large  specimens  ia 
not  a  good  mode  of  procedure  by  any  means. 
If  wished  to  grow  to  specimen  size,  I  would  start 
by  selecting  the  strongest  bulbs  possible,  these 
being  obtained  by  shaking  out  a  few  potfuls  and 
sorting  the  bulbs.  It  will  not  take  such  as  these, 
provided  they  be  healthy,  a  long  time  to  re- 
establish themselves,  bottom-heat  and  atmo- 
spheric moisture  being  the  best  accessories. 
From  seven  to  nine  large  bulbs  could  be 
thus  potted  into  about  9-inch  pots  or  one  size 
larger,  keeping  tliem  covered  about  an  inch  or 
so  with  soil.  Support  for  a  time  by  means  of 
stakes  would  be  essential,  whilst  if  the  bulbs 
retain  much  foliage,  or  if  that  be  large,  I  would 
reduca   the  siz3  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of 


retains  the  water  too  freely,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
sponge,  whilst  its  properties  are  at  the  same 
time  speedily  exhausted.  Until  the  plants  are 
rooting  quite  fi'eely,  being  inclined  to  lie  pot- 
bound,  T  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  stimulating  agencies.  A  good  manure  for 
Eucharis  is  that  made  from  soot  and  cow 
manure,  using  sufticient  of  the  former  for  it  to 
be  traced.  A  moderate  use  of  a  well-tried 
artificial  manure  is  quite  safe  so  long  as  it  has 
not  a  burning  tendency.  I  do  not  believe  in 
drying  at  the  roots  so  as  to  suffer,  and  then 
watering  to  excess,  a  steady  course  of  treat- 
ment being  much  the  safer.  A  brisk  stove 
temperature  is  the  best  suited  to  Eucharis  with 
plenty  of  moisture.  Thus  treited,  the  foliage 
should    be  of   a   dark   greeu  colour   and  of    a 


from  named  varieties,  and  the  pri?,e  of  a  single 
plant  was  as  much,  or  even  double  as  much,  as  a 
packet  of  seed,  which  will  produce  upwards  of  200 
plants,  or  even  more. — A.  YouNCJ,  Abberley  Hall. 

Tricolor  Pelargoniums. — It  appears  that 
this  type  ot  (ine-leaved  Pelargoniums  is  becoming 
popular  again  for  beds,  and  the  large  quantities 
grown  at  Mr.  May's  MillBeld  Nursery,  Upper 
Edmonton,  justify  this  remark.  We  made  note 
ot  a  few  of  the  best  kinds,  and  one  of  the  finest 
is  Master  Harry  Cox,  a  very  beautifully  coloured 
v.ariety,  the  leaves  large,  bright  crimson,  set  off 
with  rich  yellow.  As  a  pot  plant  it  deserves  culti- 
vation for  the  attractive  shades  of  colour  in  the 
leafage.  Lass  o'  Gowrie  is  bright  red,  the  margin 
of  the  leaf  ot  a  silvery  tine,  and  another  excellent 
kind  is  Masterpiece,  the  leaf  enriched  with  a 
broad  crimson  zone  and   a    rich   yellow  margin. 


A.  ^pcCLiiicn  Eiiclianfi  ama::vnica. 


each  leaf,  this  being  better  than  allowing  the 
entire  leaves  to  exhaust  the  bulbs.  It  is  not 
often  possible  to  secure  many  of  the  roots,  but 
this  I  have  more  than  once  noticed,  is  not 
material  as  long  as  a  few  are  preserved.  The 
following  season  another  shift  may  be  given, 
and  afterwards  as  required. 

The  Eucharises  are  not  altogether  particular 
as  to  the  kind  of  soil  used  for  their  culture. 
For  my  own  part  I  prefer  sound  fibrous  peat 
and  turfy  loam,  the  latter  slightly  predominat- 
in"  ;  to  this  soil  may  be  added  some  fresh 
horse  droppings  worked  through  a  sieve.  I 
prefer  this  to  leaf  soil,  with  the  attendant  risk 
of  insects,  as  wir-eworms,  itc.  Silver  .sand  or 
road  scrapings,  with  some  pieces  of  charcoal, 
may  also  be  added.  Firm  potting  is,  I  con- 
sider, very  important,  but  ramming  the  soil 
absolutely  hard,  as  in  Cape  Heaths,  is 
not  needful.     If  potted    too  loosely,  the    soil 


leathery  texture.  When  grown  in  what  is  best 
described  as  a  cool  .stove,  the  foliage  is  usually 
paler  in  colour  and  not  so  robust.  A  house 
like  the  latter  would  answer  in  the  summer, 
but  in  the  winter,  or  at  least  during  eight  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  I  much  prefer  the  additional 
warmth.  Southeon. 


Seedling  Gloxinias. — The  coloured  plate  of 
seedling  Gloxinias  which  recently  appeared  in 
The  Gakdex  is  a  true  representation  ot  what 
may  be  expected  from  a  packet  of  seed  if  obtained 
from  a  reliable  source.  I  have  just  now  a  whole 
houseful  in  full  flower,  and  being  intermixed  with 
small  Palms  and  Ferns,  they  have  a  most  charm- 
ing eflfect.  The  colours  are  most  diversified,  and 
being  seedlings,  the  grower  is  continually  on  I  he 
tiptoe  of  expectation  of  what  will  come  next. 
It  is  only  a  very  few  years  ago,  when  flowers  not 
nearly  equal  to  those  figured  could  only  be  ob'  ained 


Dolly  Varden  is  a  silver  tricolor,  the  zine  red,  a 
bright  contrast  ot  colour,  and  woiltiy  also  of  m  te 
:ire  tlie  golden  tricolors  Miss  Goring  and  William 
.Sandy.  When  judiciously  asstciated  with  tther 
things  in  a  bed,  a  good  contract  is  obtained. 

SoUya  linearis.  —  Blue-flowered  greenhouse 
plants  are  so  limited  in  numbers,  thnt  any  of  that 
tint  are  sure  to  attract  attention,  and  consequently 
the  Sollyas  will  be  admired  by  many,  for  their 
blossoms  are  of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  blue. 
Sollya  linearis  is  a  slender  wiry-growing  twiner 
that  can  with  the  aid  of  a  few  sticks  be  grown 
into  a  specimen,  while  it  may  be  trained  up  the 
end  of  a  greenhouse  or  in  some  such  a  position. 
It  will  also  flower  freely  in  quite  a  young  state. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  small  and  narrow,  while  the 
drooping  blossoms  are  of  a  beautiful  clear  blue, 
and  when  the  plant  is  in  good  condition  a  succes- 
sion is  kept  up  for  some  time.  Being  a  native  of 
Australia,  this  Sollya  requires  ordinary  greenhouse 
treatment,  and  a  very  suitable  soil  for  it  consists 
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of  loam  and  peat,  or  leaf-monld,  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  sand.  In  potting,  good  drainage  should 
be  ensured,  as  all  the  members  of  the  genus  require 
a  liberal  amount  of  water  during  the  summer 
months.  Seeds  are  sometimes  produced  from 
which  young  plants  can  be  raised,  but  in  any  case 
no  difficuhy  attends  the  propagation  of  any  member 
of  the  genus,  as  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  root  freely  if  put  in 
at  any  time  during  the  summer  months.  The  dif- 
ferent members  of  this  genus  have  been  long 
grown  in  this  country,  but  in  common  with  the 
many  other  beautiful  subjects  from  the  same 
region,  they  are  at  the  present  day  under  a  cloud, 
and  are  kept  in  stock  by  very  few  dealers  in  plants. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


GARDENING  AND  FORESTRY  EXHIBITION. 

May  18  AND  19. 

This,  the  second  show  of  the  series,  was  amply 
sufficient  in  extent  to  fill  the  commodius  marquee 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose  throughout 
ttie  season.  Had  the  competition  been  greater, 
more  room  would  have  been  available  without 
doubt  in  the  main  building  ;  as  it  was,  however,  if 
there  had  been  another  group  of  any  extent,  room 
would  only  have  been  found  by  crowding  the 
others,  or  by  adopting  the  course  indicated.  This 
was  essentially  a  group  show,  eight  classes  alone 
being  provided  for  groups  of  various  kinds,  from 
Orchids  to  Malmaison  Carnations,  including  fine- 
foliaged  plants  as  well.  The  effect  of  these  groups 
arranged  around  the  tent  on  either  side  was  most 
pleasing ;  it  was  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  exhibits 
altogether,  and  offers  suggestive  improvements  in 
exhibitions  that  many  an  executive  committee 
would  do  well  to  imitate  as  far  as  in  their  power. 
There  is  a  far  wider  field  for  groups  than  many 
imagine,  or  ever  attempt  to  introduce  into  shows. 

Two  classes  for  groups  of  Orchids  were  provided, 
and  it  was  certainly  somewhat  surprising  that  only 
one  exhibit  was  forthcoming  in  each  class,  con- 
sidering tbat  there  are  so  many  growers  of  Orchids 
within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis.  The  best 
group  was  that  shown  by  Mr.  Wylhes,  of  Sycn 
Gardens,  in  the  amateurs'  class.  He  might  easily 
have  won  the  first  prize  in  the  open  class 
had  he  entered  therein  instead.  As  it  was,  he  was 
placed  first,  and  weU  deserved  that  award  for  a 
very  bright  and  attractive  group,  consisting  mainly 
of  medium-sized  plants  of  Orchids  with  a  good 
selection  of  finefoliaged  plants  associated  there- 
with. Of  the  former,  note  should  be  made  of 
Vanda  teres  in  remarkably  good  condition,  freely 
flowered,  and  of  excellent  colour.  Cattleya 
Mossis  was  also  in  fine  form,  sd  was  Lfelia  pur- 
purata.  Other  good  things  comprised  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandras  and  O.  vexillarium,  both  well 
done.  Of  Dendrobiums  there  were  D.  thyrsiflorum 
and  D.  Jamesianum  ;  Cattleya  Mendeli  and  Cypri- 
pedium  barbatum  were  also  well  represented.  In 
the  open  class  a  larger  group  was  required,  viz., 
150  square  feet  as  compared  with  96  square  feet  in 
the  other  case.  Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Nor- 
wood, was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  a  pretty 
group  taken  as  a  whole,  but  somewhat  deficient  in 
Orchids  as  to  quantity  and  variety,  the  best  being 
Vanda  suavis  and  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  both  in 
good  form,  the  fine-foliaged  plants  being  the  lead- 
ing feature  instead  of  the  accessory.  For  a  group 
of  Crotons  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  Offer,  Hand- 
cross  Park,  Crawley,  was  p'aced  first  with  healthy, 
well-grown  and  well  coloured  plants,  comprising 
several  of  the  newer  kinds ;  the  best  plants  were 
those  of  Chelsoni,  undulatus,  Nestor,  and  Van 
Oerstedi.  Mr.  Howe,  Park  Hill,  Streatham,  was  a 
close  second  with  a  more  attractive  group,  but  not 
so  well  coloured  on  the  whole,  whilst  duplicates 
of  the  older  kinds  predominated  to  some  extent ; 
the  culture,  however,  was  good.  For  a  group  of 
Dracaena',  Mr.  Howe  turned  the  tables  upon  his 


opponent  and  won  easily  with  finely  grown  plants 
in  good  variety,  the  larger  kinds  being  prominent. 
D.  Baptisti,  D.  Youngi,  D.  Lindeni,  U.  Goldieana, 
and  D.  australis  were  the  most  noteworthy  sorts. 
Mr.  Offer  was  second  with  smaller  plants,  well 
coloured  and  in  the  best  condition. 

Passing  on  to  flowering  plants  again,  the  first 
class  is  that  for  a  group  of  Aztleas,  in  which  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Rjyal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  invincible, 
staging  several  finely-grown  specimens,  inter- 
spersed with  smaller  ones.  The  finest  of  these 
were  Koi  d'HoUande,  one  of  the  very  best  dark 
scarlet  kinds ;  Etendard  de  Flandre,  a  Carnation 
striped  variety,  very  showy ;  Mile,  van  Houtte, 
rosy  salmon  and  white,  a  tine  kind  ;  and  Made- 
leine, a  fine,  large,  pure,  semi-double  white  of 
great  substance.  Mr.  Offer  was  second  with  a 
similargroup.  Mr.  C;.  Turner  also  showed  a  splen- 
did group  of  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  of  the 
best  kinds,  the  plants  being  all  round  specimens 
in  profuse  bloom.  The  finest  of  these  were  Ellen 
Beck,  Lady  Carrington,  and  Delicatum,  three  of 
the  best  fancies  ;  and  Statesman,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  The  Czar,  and  Gold  Mine  among 
the  shows.  Standing  on  the  ground,  these 
plants  looked  much  better  than  when  stood  upon 
raised  stages.  In  the  groups  of  Roses  Mr. 
Charles  Turner  also  won,  and  that  quite  easily, 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  In  this  class  Mr. 
Turner  staged  his  fine  new  Polyantha  Rose  Crim- 
son Rambler,  the  finest  introduction  amongst  gar- 
den Roses  for  many  years.  There  were  several 
plants  of  this  kind  all  in  the  most  profuse  bloom, 
tbe  large  dense  clusters  of  flowers  of  an  intense 
crimson  shade  being  freely  produced  upon  plants 
in  comparatively  small  pots ;  evidently  it  is 
both  valuable  as  a  pot  plant  as  well  as  for  the 
open  air.  Other  good  kinds  in  this  effective  group 
were  Mme.  de  Montraveau,  Ulrich  Brunner,  the 
fine  old  Rose  Juno,  one  of  the  best  of  all  for  per- 
fume, and  standards  of  Mrs.  John  Laing  and  Mer- 
veille  de  Lyon.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  second 
in  this  class,  showing  good  plants  of  Celine  Fores- 
tier,  Her  Majesty,  Alfred  Colomb  and  several  dwarf 
plants  of  the  Polyantha  section,  which  they  grow 
so  well,  Cdmille  Rochatelle,  a  pure  white  variety, 
being  one  of  the  best  of  these.  The  remaining 
group  class  was  that  for  Malmaison  or  other  Car- 
nations, in  which  Mr.  Turner  was  again  first,  show- 
ing S.  de  Malmaison  only  in  two  colours,  the  pale 
flesh-coloured  and  the  bright  rosy  pink  varieties  ; 
the  plants  were  finely  grown,  carrying  several  large 
flowers  upon  each,  these  being  in  a  fresh  condition. 
In  the  cut-flower  classes,  the  best  things  were  the 
Orchids  in  bunches  of  twelve  varieties,  in  which 
Mr.  Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  was 
placed  first  with  a  very  bright  and  showy  exhibit, 
comprising,  however,  hardly  sufficient  diversity.  Of 
Cypripediums  there  were  five  kinds— C.  Argus, 
extra  good  ;  C.  caudatum,  a  fine  spike ;  and  good 
bunches  of  C.  Lawrenceanum  and  C.  hirsutissi- 
mum  ;  other  good  things  were  Catt'eya  Mossise  and 
C.  Mendeli,  Cymbidium  Lowianum  and  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandras.  Mr.  Wythes  was  a  very  close 
second,  having  most  decidedly  the  finest  half 
dozen  bunches ;  these  were  Vanda  teres  of  high 
colour,  Cattleya  Skinneri  (a  large  bunch),  C.  Men- 
deli, C.  Mossiaj,  Lrelia  purpurata,  and  Epiden- 
drum  radicans,  with  fine  blooms  of  Anguloa 
Clowesi ;  with  more  room  allowed  in  arrangement 
these  would  have  looked  much  better.  For  bouquets 
of  Orchids  there  was  no  competition,  but  in  tbe 
class  for  a  basket  of  cut  Orchids  Mr.  Prewett  won 
with  an  arrangement,  light,  pleasing,  and  effective, 
there  being  no  overcrowding,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opposite  extreme  of  scarcity  in  the 
amount  of  flowers  employed ;  Cattleyas,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Masdevallia=,  and  Dendrobiums  were 
the  component  flowers,  with  light  Fern  fronds  and 
Asparagus  as  foliage  accompaniments.  Mr.  Wythes 
was  placed  second  in  this  class  with  an  effective 
arrangement  of  pyramidal  outline. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing ;  From  Mr.  Offer  came  several  well-grown 
Heaths  and  other  hard -wooded  plants,  Erica 
Cavendishiana,  Statice  profusa  and  a  good  Aphe- 
lexis  being  the  best  of  these.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had 
a  stand  of   his  new  Carnation    Pride    of  Great 


Britain,  the  flowers  as  large  as  Malmaison,  of  a 
pale  yellow  or  sulphur  colour,  but  apparently 
devoid  of  perfume  to  a  large  extent.  Other  good 
things  comprised  a  fine  group  of  hardy  flowers  and 
plants,  including  Pyrethrums,  of  which  P.  Hamlet, 
a  soft  rosy  piuk,  %vas  the  finest  and  the  most  dis- 
tinct. Inula  glandulo.-a,  Iberis  corifolia.  Irises  in 
variety  and  Cypripedium  candidum,  C.  aoaule  and  C. 
parviflorum,  wrth  early  Lilies,  making  in  all  a  fine 
display.  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  had  a  fine  group  of 
Azalea  moUis-pontica  hybrids  in  excellent  variety. 
Mr.  Mount,  Canterbury,  contributed  several  boxes 
of  cut  Roses,  the  best  of  which  were  Mare- 
chal  Niel,  Catherine  Mermet,  Anna  Ollivier 
and  other  Teas,  with  La  France  and  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  addition.  Messrs.  Balchin  again 
showed  Leschecaultia  biloba  major,  finely  grown, 
and  Mr.  Tasker,  Middleton  Hall,  Brentwood,  had  a 
splendid  display  of  the  best  kinds  of  dwarf  Can- 
nas  in  a  cut  state— quite  a  feature  in  itself,  the 
finest  being  Fram;ois  Corbin,  Comtesse  d'Estoile 
and  Progression.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  also 
two  fine  new  kinds  in  Comte de  Germiny  and  Sophie 
Buchner.  The  finest  exhibit,  however,  by  far  in 
the  miscellaneous  section  was  the  grand  group  of 
herbaceous  Calceolarias  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading.  These  plants  were  specimens  of 
their  kind,  the  strain  of  the  finest  possible  quality, 
the  yellows  amongst  which  were  conspicuous  by 
their  purity  of  colour,  fine  size  and  form,  the  dark 
selfs  and  spotted  varieties  being  equally  good. 
This  was  a  large  and  fine  exhibit  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition,  forming  a  fine  bank  of  colour.  To 
this  group  a  silver-gilt  medal  was  most  deservedly 
awarded. 

Fruit  Committee. 

In  the  fruit  classes  some  very  fine  fruit  for  so 
early  in  the  season  was  shown.  For  three  bunches 
of  black  Grapes,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir 
J.  W.  Pease,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisboro',  was  an  easy 
first  with  large  nicely  coloured  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh.  For  the  best  three  bunches  of  white 
Grapes  any  variety,  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  also  first 
with  well-proportioned  Foster's  Seedling,  quite 
ripe  and  beautifully  finished.  For  the  best  three 
dishes  of  Strawberries,  Mr.  Norman,  gardener  to 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield,  was  far  ahead 
of  all  competitors,  showing  very  fine  Competitor, 
Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suflield, 
Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  he  staging  his  new  seed- 
lings Lord  Suflield,  Gunton  Park,  and  Empress  of 
India.  For  a  single  dish,  Mr.  Norman  was  again 
first  with  grand  fruits  of  Auguste  Nicaise.  The 
first  prize  for  the  best  dish  of  Peaches  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Robins,  gardener  to  Col.  Lee, 
Hartwell  House,  Aylesbury,  he  having  very  fine 
well-coloured  Alexander.  For  the  best  dish  of 
Nectarines,  Messrs.  Rivers  were  first  with  their 
new  Nectarine  Early  Rivers  ;  second,  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
with  equally  fine  fruits  of  Lord  Napier,  but  not 
quite  so  ripe.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  for  a 
very  good  dish  of  black  Tartarian  Cherries. 
Messrs.  Rivers  sent  a  box  containing  twenty- four 
fruits  of  their  new  Nectarine  to  show  its  early 
forcing  qualities.  A  few  fruits  of  Lord  Napier 
forced  in  the  same  house  were  sent  to  show  the 
difference  in  earliness,  but  from  the  appearance  of 
the  latterthey  must  have  been  muchshaded.as  Lord 
Napier  is  an  excellent  early  variety,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Indoe's  dish  showed.  First-class  certificates  were 
given  to  the  following  new  Strawberries  raised  by 
Mr.  Laxton,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Norman;  Royal 
Sovereign  was  recently  certificated  by  R.H.S.  and 
does  not  need  describing,  it  being  here  sent  to 
show  its  value  as  a  forcing  variety.  It  possesses 
much  of  the  British  Queen  flavour,  and  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  list  of  good  fruits.  Laxton's 
Sensation,  also  a  large  bright  scarlet  fruit,  some- 
what wedge-shaped,  is  very  handsome.  It  is 
stated  to  be  an  early  varieiy,  and  also  excellent 
for  pot  culture.  The  fruits  were  not  tasted,  so  that 
the  flavour,  so  essential  in  new  fruits,  was  not 
tested. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertisement 
columns. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
TEMPLE    SHOW. 

Mat  25  and  26. 

The  council  of  the  society  are  to  be  coBgratnlated 
upon  another  magnificert  display  in  the  Temple 
Gardens.    In  spite  cf  the  forecast  that  Orchids 
would  be  past  their  best  and  that  other  things 
would  be  severely  Irir d  by  reason  of  (he  character 
of  the  sca.'rn,  there  is  nothing  lacking,  and  it  is 
Tery  doubtful  if  a  finer  show  in  all  respects  has 
ever  been  held  under  its  auspices   in  the  Temple 
Gardens.    The  arrangements    are,  in    the    main, 
similar  to  those  of  former  years,  and  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  improve  upon  them,  consideiing 
the  space  at  difposal.     The  fir.'t  marquee  entered 
contains  a  fine  display  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers, 
Ferns,  &o.     The  second  has  a  magnificent  lot  of 
tuberous  Begonias  from  the  best  known  growers, 
also   several  miscellaneous   collections   of  plants 
and  the  overflow  of  Orchids.     The  large  marquee, 
as  usual,  has  the  greater  part  of  the  Orchids  upon 
the  central  stage,  and  thi^^,  taken  as  a  whole  from 
the  entire  body  of  the  exhibitors,  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  (he  effectiveness  of  the  arrangement, 
the  plants  of   Cocos  plumosa  used  through    the 
greater  part  of  (he  centre  being  a  relieving  feature 
to  the  mass  of  flower — an  improvement  certainly. 
The  sides  were  mainly  composed  of   pot   Roses, 
mi.xed  groups  of  hardy  plants,  some  really  grand 
fine-foliagcd  f  lants,  especially  C'rotons,  Caladiums, 
Alocasias   and   Anthuriums.     These    side    groups 
were  likewise  in  their  effectiveness  of  arrangement 
a  further  improvement.     The  last,   a   long  mar- 
quee, contained  miscellaneous  e.thibits  ar.d  all  the 
fruit,  which,  altborgh  not  plenliful,  was  of  excel- 
lent quality  for  the  month   of   May.     There  was 
abundance  of  room  for  insjection  and   promenad- 
ing through  the  entire  show,  safeguarded  against 
any  discomfort   in   the    event   of   rain   by  being 
boarded  throughout. 

Orchids. 

These  may  not  in  actual  numbers  have  been  so 
numerous  as  in  the  last  show  or  two,  but  this 
was  well  compensated  for  by  tlie  superior  quality. 
The  exceedingly  choice  group  sent  by  Baron 
Schrocdfr  from  his  lenowred  collection  at  The 
Del),  Egham,  and  that  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
which  was  of  similar  excellence  and  recherche  in 
character,  with,  as  usual,  several  urique  varieties, 
were  staged  together,  and  a  grand  display  they 
made.  The  Dell  collection  comprised  a  magnifi- 
cent selection  of  Cattleyas  and  Laslias,  C.  Mossia?, 
C.  Mendeli,  C.  Lawrenceana,  C.  Skinneri  (extra 
fine  colour),  and  C.  Warscewiczi  Sanderiana  (syn., 
gigas)  with  extra  large  and  fine  flowers ;  LiElia 
purpurata  was  represented  by  fine  varieties  also. 
Vanda  teres  was  finely  shown  here;  so  were  the 
Odontoglossums,  of  which  the  finest  were  the 
grand  varieties  of  O.  cii>pum,  for  which  The  Dell 
collection  is  famous ;  0.  crispum  apiatum  was  the 
finest  with  well-marked  flowers,  the  spike  an  extra 
grand  one  ;  O.  crispum  xaBthotes  is  a  superb,  pure 
white  variety.  0.  Kuckerianum,  0.  triumphans, 
and  0.  excellens  were  also  represented.  Cypri- 
pediums  were  present  in  the  best  forms— C. 
Morganiffi  burfordiense,  the  finest  varieties  of  this 
choice  hybrid,  C.  caudatura,  C.  Lawrenceanum 
and  C.  Stonei  (especially  fine)  deserving  particular 

notice.     Masdevallias  were    strongly    shown M. 

Veitchiana  grandiflora,  M.  Veitchi  (the  type)  and 
M.  Hariyana  being  the  very  finest.  Other 
good  things  comprised  Miltonia  vexillaria  in  extra 
choice  variety;  Sobralia  macrantha  Kinnasteana,  a 
pure  white  variety  of  the  greatest  excellence.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  had  rather  smaller  plants,  but  in 
fine  condition.  Among  these  were  splendid  ex- 
amples of  Vanda  teres  on  rafts  and  V.  suavis 
Cattleya  Mossise,  C.  Mendeli,  and  C.  Wagneri  (the 
white  MossL-e),  delicately  beautiful,  quite  a  gem  ; 
Lailia  purpurata  was  in  fine  condition.  Aerides 
Savageanum  and  A.  Houlletianum  were  also  in 
fine  form ;  so  were  the  Odontoglossums,  of  which  0. 
citrosmum  roseum  and  the  type  were  in  strongest 
numbers.  Miltonia  vexillaria  was  also  shown  in 
beautiful  varieties  ;  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum 
bore  very  fine  flowers ;  so  did  C.  Swanianum  and 


C.  superciliare.    Dendrobium  Bensonia;,  D.  Parishi, 

D.  Falooneri  giganteum,  and  D.  Dearei  (extra  fine) 
Sobralia  macrantha,  and  Phaius  Sanderianus  were 
also  shown  here  in  fine  condition. 

Taking  the  groups  in  the  order  of  staging,  the 
next  was  that  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  who 
have,  as  in  former  years,  a  grand  exhibit,  forming 
a  fine  bank  of  colour.  Here  was  to  be  seen  a 
splendid  mass  of  colour  in  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
rnajus,  backed  up  by  finely -grown  and  choice  va- 
rieties of  Odontoglossum  ciispum,  O.  citrosmum, 
0.  Insleayi,  with  Miltonia  vexillaria,  extra  fine 
forms,  as  an  edging.  Cattleya  Mossiae  was 
shown  here  in  large  numbers,  l.irge  plants  of 
Cymbidium  Lowianum  in  profuse  flower,  Anguloa 
Ruckeri  and  A.  Clowesi,  freely  flowered  plants. 
The  new  kinds,  cf  which  fuller  notice  is  reserved 
for  next  week,  included  Odontoglossum  Watti- 
anum  (Hardy's  var.),  Cattleya  Mendeli  alba,  very 
pure;  C.  O'Brieniana  splendens,  Epidendrum 
Randi  and  Miltonia  vexillaria  Princess  May,  a 
delicate  form  with  fine  flowers;  M.  v.  Leopold! 
(Owen's  var.),  with  dark  maroon  blotch  on  the  lip  ; 
and  M.  v.  H.  E.  Milner,  with  pure  white  lip. 
Lajlia  purpurata  nobilior,  a  splendid  dark  form, 
was  also  shown. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway 
also  had  a  large  and  attractive  group  of  well-grown 
plants,  embracing  almost  everything  in  season. 
The  best  Vandas  were  to  be  found  here,  vars.  of 
y.  tricolor  and  V.  suavis,  Cymbidium  Lowianum 
in  fine  condition  ;  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus, 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  and  D.  Dearei,  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana  (extra  fine  mass  of  rich  colour), 
Cypripediums  in  variety,  including  C.  Morganiic 
and  C.  superciliare,  several  good  Odontoglossums, 
other  Cattleyas  and  Lfelias,  made  in  all  a  fine 
display.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton, 
were  particularly  strong  in  Cattle.ras  and  Lielias  in 
fine  variety,  C.  Mossia;  Princess  May  and  L.  gran- 
dis  tenebrosa  being  the  finest.  Cypripedium  bella- 
tulum  was  here  shown  in  masses,  and  Phala;nopsids 
in  variety  also.  Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Warnbam  Court, 
Horsham,  showed  a  bank  of  plants  in  profuse 
flower,  comprising  numbers  of  Cattleyas  and 
Lielias,  in  which  L.  purpurata  (Warnham  Court 
var.),  with  very  richly  coloured  flowers,  was  one 
of  the  finest  forms  in  the  show.  Oncidium  ampli- 
atnm  majus  here  bore  fine  spikes  ;  so  did  Gramma- 
tophyllum  Fenzlianum  (Seeger's  var.),  with  extra 
long  and  fine  spikes  of  its  curious  flowers ;  Onci- 
dium macranthum  was  also  in  grand  form.  0. 
crispum  was  also  shown  here,  and  numbers  of 
Odontoglossums  of  kinds  not  often  seen;  Ceelo- 
gyne  asperata,  Gongora  leucochila,  Cattleya  Schil- 
leriana,  and  several  of  the  Chim:era  section  of 
Masdevallias. 


Mr.  J.  Cypher,  although  he  sent  from  Chelten- 
ham a  large  number  of  plants  to  Manchester  last 
week,  was  enabled  a^ain  to  stage  a  large  and 
showy  group,  amongst  which  La>lia  purpurata  in 
several  varieties  of  extra  quality  were  the  most 
conspicuous.  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  and  D. 
moschatum,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  (Miltonia), 
Cattleya  Mossi.-c,  and  several  Oncidiums  and  other 
Odontoglots  were  also  stpged.  One  variety  of 
Lailia  purpurata,  called  Niobe,  was  specially  rich 
in  colour,  making  in  all  a  very  fine  group  pro- 
fusely in  flower. 

Me  ssrs.  Heat  h  and  Son,  of  Cheltenham,  had  a  few 
good  plants  of  Laelia  purpurata  and  a  hybrid 
Lffilio-Cattleja  (L.  purpurata  x  C.  Mossia;).  Mr. 
Hamar  Bass,  Byrkley,  Burton-on-Trent,  had  eight 
fine  plants  cf  Cattleya  Mossise,  most  of  which  were 
really  large  specimens,  the  largest  fully  2J  feet 
across,  and  one  mass  of  flower. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Lewis  and  Co  ,  Southgate,  staged 
a  mixed  group,  in  which  Cattleya  Mossis  was 
prominent,  C.  Mendeli  and  L.  purpurata  also  in 
good  condition.  Vanda  coerulea  was  also  shown 
here  quite  out  of  its  proper  season,  but  in  good 
condition,  several  other  good  things  being  in- 
cluded. Mr.  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen, 
had  a  small,  but  choice  group,  in  which  were  to  be 
found  Cypripedium  Curtisi,  Brassavola  Digbyana 
and  Aerides  Fieldingi  being  also  shown.  Messrs. 
Pitcher  and  Manda  had  a  mixed  group  of  Orchids 
and  Satracenias.     Of  the  former,  C.  Mossiie  was  in 


strong  force  ;  Odontoglossums  and  Cypripediums 
in  good  variety  also.  Mr.  Wythes  sent  from  Syon 
House  Gardens  a  very  pretty  group,  in  which 
Vanda  teres  was  finely  shown,  rich  in  colour,  with 
as  many  as  eight  flowers  to  the  spike,  Cypripedium 
barbatum  superbum,  L^lia  purpurata,  and  Cat- 
tleyas in  variety  adding  to  the  display,  as  did  Odon- 
toglossum hasti'abium. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttlewortb  and  Co. 
staged  a  showy  group,  wherein  were  several 
finely  flowered  plants  of  Oncidium  macranthum, 
the  best  group  of  this  species  in  the  show ; 
Laslias  as  L.  grandis  tenebrosa,  were  also  shown 
in  quantity,  and  Cattleya  intermedia  alba  (one 
plant).  Major-General  Berkeley  showed  the  small- 
flowering  Dendrobe,  D.  amcenum,  a  very  pretty 
species  of  slender  growth. 

Baron  Schrceder,  in  addition  to  the  group 
already  noted,  had  a  grand  specimen  of  the  Neck- 
lace Orchid,  Coelogyne  Dayana,  with  about  two 
dczen  spikes,  the  longest  fully  3  feet  in  length,  a 
magnificent  plant,  and  a  fine  example  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  showed  several  good 
plants  of  Orchids  in  the  mixed  group  of  flowering 
and  fine-foliaged  plants.  Mr.  Reginald  Young,  of 
Liverpool,  sent  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Young's  var.,  with 
almost  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  finely- 
fringed  lip.  Several  hardy  Cypripediums  were 
staged  by  various  exhibitors  with  the  hardy 
herbaceous  plants. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

These  formed,  next  to  the   Orchids,  the  moS- 
important  feature  of  the  show,  and  filled  a  largs 
amount  of  space.     The  most  tastefully  set-up  ex 
hibit  came  from   Messrs.   Backhouse  and  Son,  o^ 
York,  who  bad  a  remarkably  natural  display,  al" 
pines  shown  amongst  little  rocks — a  useful  way  o' 
displaying  them,  because  showing  how  such  things 
should  be  treated  in  the  garden.  Very  conspicuous 
were     Heuchera     sanguinea,     Daphne     cneorum, 
Geraniurn  argenteum,  rose,  the  colour  very  soft ! 
Gentiana   bavarica,  as  fine  as  we  have   seen  it  I 
hardy  Orchids  ;  Primula  japonica,   Anthropodium 
cirrhosum,    the    plants   bearing  spikes   of   white 
flowers  ;  and  the  beautiful  new  Broom,  or  at  least 
comparatively   so,   Cytisus    Andreanus.     If    exhi- 
bitors were  to  try  and  make  the  things  they  show 
look  as  though  they  were  growing  in  some  way 
naturally,  the  shows  would  be  more  interesting  and 
instructive.     This    the    York    firm    succeeded  in 
accomplishing.     The   display  from    Messrs.   Barr 
and  Son,  Long  Ditton,  was  remarkably  effective, 
comprising   all   the   chief   things   in   flower   now. 
The  group  was  especially  strong  in  Paeonies,  and 
we   made   a  note  of  the   following  kinds :     The 
Moor,  deep  crimson,  single  ;  Beauty,  rose  ;  Queen 
of  May,  a  charming  colour  ;  also  a  large  array  of 
Irises,  Aster  alpinus,  Pyrethrums  in  great  variety, 
Iceland   Poppies,  Saxifraga   Camposi,   the  white- 
flowered   Sidalcea  Candida,   Eastern  Poppy,   Del- 
phiniums, a  large  collection  of  Pansies  and  Pinks. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Hieracium  villosum, 
yellow,  a  bold   showy  plant ;   Cistus   florentinus, 
a  large  array  of  Ixias,  Irises,  particularly  I.  spuria 
A.  W.  Tait,  a  very  beautiful  light  lavender  coloured 
flower;  Lilies,  Inula  glandulosa,  Delphinium  nudi- 
caule,  the  curious  Iris  susiana,  and  a  collection  of 
Tulips,  florists'  varieties  especially,  breeders,  by- 
bloemens,  &c.,  a  very  good  exhibit.     Avery  charm- 
ing show  was  made  by  M.  van   Tubergen,  junr., 
Haarlem,  Holland,  a  select  collection,  comprising 
the  curious  black-flowered  Fritillaria  kamtschatica, 
Iris  Lorteti,  very  lovely,  the  standards  large,  soft 
lilac,  with  deeper  coloured  veins,  the  falls  yellow, 
ground  thickly  spotted  with   velvety  maroon;  I. 
Boissieri,  rich  blue,  a  striking  colour ;  I.  iberica, 
silvery  white   standards,   dark  coloured   falls ;    I. 
paradoxa,  Calochortus  pulchellus,  and  other  inte- 
resting things.     Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Lang- 
port,  Somerset,  had  a  fine  display  of  cut  hardy 
flowers   in  boxes,    the    Pa;ony,    Pyrethrum,    Iris, 
Amaryllis,  and  Delphinium  being  exhibited  in  fine 
character  ;  of  Paeonies,  all  double,  we  made  special 
note  of  Toledo,  rose  ;  Alfred  Henderson,  rose ;  Kate 
Marsden,  creamy  white  touched  with  rose;  whilst 
Gaillardias    were   good,   particularly  the    variety 
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Vivian  Grey,  yellow.  A!naryllise3  were  also 
exhibited  in  great  variety.  We  shall  make 
make  further  reference  to  these.  Irises  were 
remarkably  goofi,  and  single  Pyrethrums,  Irene, 
white;  James  Kelway,  crimson;  and  of  double 
kinds,  floribundum  plenum,  rose;  Evelyn,  rose;  and 
Aphrodite,  white,  very  fine  varieties  for  cutting. 
A  very  pleasing  exhibit  to  Tulip  growers  con- 
sisted of  the  English  florists'  varieties  from  Mr.  J. 
Bentley.  Stakehill,  Castleton,  Manchester— William 
Wilson,  black  feathered  bizarre,  a  large  lemon 
ground  :  Heroine,  feathered,  rose,  very  fine  bloom  ; 
and  Annie  McGregor,  a  lovely  rose  breeder,  being 
noteworthy.  Messrs.  J.  Liing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  had  a  good  display,  the  flowers  remarkably 
well  staged,  Anthericums,  Spanish  Irises,  Cam- 
panula persicifolia  grandiflora  alba,  a  lovely  white 
flower,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  ex- 
hibition ;  Campanula  glomerata  in  variety,  but  not 
one  equals  dahurica,  very  rich  blue ;  Lilies, 
Saxifraga  McNabiana,  white,  dotted  with  rose ; 
tufted  Pansies  of  many  kinds.  Oriental  Poppies, 
and  Iris  Mme.  Chereau,  the  great  market 
kind,  were  well  shown.  A  beautiful  group  was 
that  from  Jlr.  Pritchard,  Southborne  Nursery, 
Christchnrch,  and  the  various  things  were  well 
staged.  The  collection  was  rich  in  forms  of 
Papaver  orientale,  Prince  of  Orange,  rich  orange, 
and  Blush  Queen,  blush,  being  the  best,  whilst  a 
note  may  be  made  of  Iris  juncea,  Geum  miniatum, 
the  deep  crimson  Diantbus  cruentus,  Achillea 
mongolica,  a  splendid  white  flower;  Dictamnus 
Fraxinella  alba,  Gaillardias,  Tiitoma  caulescens, 
Eremurus  robustus,  very  handsome ;  the  scarlet- 
flowered  Delphiniumnudicaule,  Coronilla  iberica, 
yellow,  a  pleasing  little  rock  plant  of  creeping 
growth,  and  Cytisus  Andreanus,  a  veiy  good 
form.  Many  large  bunches  of  Irises  came 
from  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.,  Waterloo  Road. 
All  the  chief  kinds,  such  as  pallida,  Mme. 
Chereau,  Cordelia,  standards  deep  blue,  falls 
velvety  purple  ;  aurea,  Imogene,  lavender  ; 
Minico,  standards  yellow,  the  falls  velvety  crim- 
son, were  shown.  Another  large  display  came 
from  Messrs.  Cheal  and  .Sons,  Crawley,  who  had  a 
miscellanous  collection.  Tufted  Pansies  were 
in  force,  including  Princess  May,  a  cuiiously 
mottled  flower,  deep  velvety  red,  and  Archie  Grant, 
Max  Kolb,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Blue  Cloud, 
Peacock.  Tom  Thumb  Dahlias  in  pots  were 
also  shown.  The  same  firm  also  had  a  large 
quantity  of  cut  hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cut- 
bush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  had  a  large  exhibit  of 
hardy  flowers,  comprising  Papaver  orientale  in 
variety,  Iceland  Poppies,  Lychnis  viscaria  splen- 
dens  fl.-pl,,  a  splendid  rose  colour,  Ixias,  Pyre- 
thrums, Campanula  persicifolia  alba'grandiflora, 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  and  Achillea  mongolica.  The 
Yorkshire  firm,  Messrs.  Harknessand  Sons,  Bedale, 
had  a  well-staged  collection  of  cut  blooms.  The 
Pyrethrums  were  very  fine,  and  the  single  kind-:. 
Vivid,  rich  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Harold  Barnett,  rose  ; 
and  Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay,  rose,  were  most  note- 
worthy. A  very  conspicuous  single  Pyrethrum 
named  Jubilee  from  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons, 
Hassock's  Gate,  Sussex,  is  a  single  flower,  neat, 
not  large,  and  of  the  deepest  crimson.  A  very  in- 
teresting display  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  who  had  the  usual  hardy  things,  many 
of  which  have  been  already  enumerated.  Cam- 
panula glomerata  in  variety  was  well  shown,  pal- 
lida and  dahurica  in  particular,  whilst  also  notice- 
able were  the  rich  blue  Iris  orientalis,  Lupinus 
polyphyllus  albus,  a  mass  of  white  ;  Pyrethrum 
Samvanburgh,  double  white ;  a  brave  show  of 
Veronica  rupestris,  Spirsea  palmata  and  its  variety 
alba,  and  S.  multiflora  compacta,  dense  spikes  of 
creamy  white  flowers.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tot- 
tenham, had  many  interesting  things  in  hardy 
plants,  and  flowers  of  Carnation  Pride  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  mere  repetition  to  enumerate  the 
various  things  in  each  exhibit. 

The  tufted  Pansy  was  well  represented  at  this 
exhibition.  The  collection  from  Messrs.  James 
Cocker  and  Sons,  of  Aberdeen,  was  of  much  inte- 
rest, and  they  also  had  a  large  variety  of  hardy 
things.  In  the  heat  of  the  tent  the  flowers  fared 
very  badly.      The   Hardy  Plant  Company,  Guild- 


ford, had  an  interesting  display,  set  up  something 
in  the  style  of  the  York  firm,  and  commendable  as 
a  relief  from  the  monotonous  effect  of  the  bunch- 
ing style.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had 
a  large  display  of  tufted  Pansies  and  the  florists' 
varieties,  including  all  the  leading  sorts.  Of  the 
former,  Sylvia,  cream  colour ;  Violetta,  white ; 
Lemon  Queen,  lemon,  and  others  were  shown.  It 
is  impoitant,  however,  not  to  give  names  to  kinds 
that  are  insufficiently  dis  inct  from  others  in  culti- 
vation. Not  a  few  are  very  much  alike.  Mr.  G. 
Yeld,  Clifton  Cottage,  York,  had  an  interesting 
variety  of  Hemerocallis,  Frances  and  Apricot  the 
two  finest,  the  flowers  large  ard  of  beautiful 
shades  of  yellow.  It  was  a  praiseworthy  exhibit. 
A  large  collection  of  Pansies  and  tufted  kinds  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Prospect  House,  Down- 
ley,  High  Wycombe. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 
The  display  of  tuberous  Begonias  was  the  finest 
that  has  been  seen  at  any  Temple  show.  We  think 
this  is  no  exaggeration,  and  the  group  from  M(ssr.=. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  was,  in  its  way, 
unique.  The  single  vaiieties  were  conspicuous  for 
their  immense  size,  although  we  do  not  care  for 
such  immense  things,  the  neater,  smaller  flowers 
being  far  prettier.  A  variety  named  Campania 
had  a  flower  measuring  nearly  8  inches  long  and  C 
inches  in  breadth  ;  whilst  other  single  kinds  of 
note  were  Col.  Kidd,  very  large,  scarlet ;  Fantastic, 
rose,  white  at  the  base  ;  Mrs.  John  Thorpe,  white, 
with  a  broad  margin  of  rose  ;  Mrs.  Alexander, 
orange ;  Duchess  of  Westminster,  rose-salmon ; 
Seven  Inch,  rich  crimson ;  whilst  of  the  doubles, 
very  fine  were  the  following,  all  of  that  loo.^e 
rosette  type  which  we  much  admire:  Mrs.  Edith 
Wjnne,  white,  very  beautiful ;  Lady  Roberts,  sal- 
mon-buff ;  Mrs.  Mart,  salmon  ;  Thos.  Dixon,  deep 
crimson,  and  the  Rev.  Lascelles,  yellow.  We  may 
mention  here  that  the  same  firm  also  had  a  bold 
group  of  Gloxinias,  the  plants  neat  in  habit,  well 
grown,  and  the  flowers  representing  great  variety 
of  colours,  spotted  and  other  types.  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Sons  also  had  a  good  display  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  representing  their  strain  in  perfection. 
The  doubles  worthy  of  special  mention  were  Baron 
Schrceder,  scarlet;  Lady  Theodore  Inwood,  yellow, 
touched  with  salmon;  Duke  of  Fife,  salmon-rose ; 
Baroness  Henry  de  Worms,  a  beautiful  salmon  col- 
our, a  delightful  shade;  Mrs.  Hudson, carmine-ro.se; 
Baroness  Burdett  Coults,  salmon-rose,  and  Mrs. 
Regnart,  yellow,  very  light  centre.  Countess  of 
Westminster,  large  single  flower,  light  jellow, 
broad  salmon  margin,  is  a  fine  type.  Mr.  Ware 
had  a  group  that  deserved  much  praise.  Pavonia, 
double  jellow  ;  Regina,  single  white,  with  rose 
margin  ;  Princoss  May,  double  white ;  Beauty  of 
Belgrove,  double  rose ;  Bexley  Gem,  rich  rose- 
carmine  ;  Elegans,  salmon-rose,  white  in  the 
centre;  alba  floribunda,  white,  yellow  centre; 
and  Senora,  brilliant  orange,  were  noteworthy. 
Amongst  amateurs,  a  very  interesting  group  came 
from  Mr.  G.  A.  Farini,  Perry  Vale,  Forest  Hill, 
the  plants  well  grown,  and  including  seedlings  of 
much  promise. 

Roses. 

These  were  very  fresh  and  attractive.  A  good 
group  was  shown  by  Mr.  Rumsey,  Joyning's 
Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  the  exhibits  comprising 
plants  and  cut  flowers.  The  Roses  well  shown 
were  Marechal  Niel,  the  beautiful  copper  Austrian 
Brier,  Harrison's  Brier,  Rosa  rugosa,  and  its  white 
variety,  Silver  Queen,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Star 
of  Waltham,  Mabel  Morrison,  Centifolia  rosea,  and 
The  Queen.  This  bold  arrangement  was  in  every 
way  creditable.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
showed  single  rose  Carmine  Pillar,  the  flowers 
large,  and  brilliant  crimson  in  colour ;  Copper 
Austrian  Brier,  and  such  interesting  types 
as  Rosa  pomifera,  rubrifolia,  Janet's  Pride, 
and  a  fine  standard  of  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Francisca  Kruger,  Celine  Fores- 
tier,  and  Lady  Alice.  A  large  number  of  plants 
of  Crimson  Rambler,  the  fine  Polyantha  Rose,  pre- 
viously noted  in  The  Garden,  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Turner,  of  Slough.  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  of 
Colchester,  had  a  charming  lot  of  cut  Roses.     The 


flowers  were  very  good,  particularly  those  of  Mme 
de  Watteville,  Rubens,  Edith  GifEord,  and  Marie 
van  Houtte.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co., 
Salisbury,  had  a  lovely  collection  of  Brier  Roses, 
Austrian  Copper,  and  the  beautiful  crosses  of  Lord 
Penzance,  which  were  commented  upon  in  ThB 
Garden  recently.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons, 
Bath,  had  a  fine  display  of  garden  Roses,  such  as 
Janet's  Pride,  Rosa  rugosa  and  its  variety  alba, 
Paul's  single  white  Perpetual,  a  lovely  flower,  Per- 
sian Yellow,  and  other  interesting  kinds.  Mr.  G. 
Mount,  Rose  Nurseries,  Canterbury,  showed  Roses 
well,  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Niphetos, 
lUrirh  Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  and  Li  France  in  particular.  Lord 
Penzance,  Godalming,  showed  Sweet  Brier  crosses 
of  much  beauty,  to  which  we  shall  make  further 
reference. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

This  department  was  well  represented,  but 
such  things  as  Anthuriums,  Rhododendrons,  and 
Azaleas  were  not  plentiful.  We  may  take  the 
plants  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  ani  Sons  first,  and  the 
Chelsea  firm  showed  a  large  assortment.  Their 
Streptocarpuses  were  of  much  value,  the  colours 
varied,  and  the  plants  thoroughly  useful  in  every 
way.  Their  Gloxinias  also  were  noteworthy,  such 
varieties  as  Monarch,  scarlet ;  Cjgnet,  white,  mar- 
gin of  purple ;  Orestes,  scarlet ;  Argus,  white,  beau- 
tifully spotted  with  ro?e,  and  other  kinds  ;  whilst 
also  shown  were  Tillandsia  Morreni,  crimson  base, 
the  other  portion  yellow,  and  several  fine  indoor 
Rhododendrons — Ruby,  crimson ;  and  Ariel,  yellow  ; 
the  colours  remarkably  clear.  Strobilanthes  Dyer- 
ianus,  metallic  rose  and  green  margined  leaves,  was 
of  note,  also  a  good  plant  of  Manettia  bicolor,  the 
flowers  crimson  tipped  with  jellow.  In  the  Orchid 
tent  this  firm  had  a  beautiful  group,  consisting 
largely  of  hardy  trees  with  variegated  leafage.  Hy- 
drangea paniculata  grandiflora,  Azalea  rosreflora, 
Lilium  Harrisi,  Hydrangeahortensisin  variety,  and 
plants  in  full  bsauty  of  Clethra  ainifolia  ;  beside; 
Japanese  Maples  and  other  things — a  rich  blend- 
ing of  colour.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper 
Clapton,  exhibited  largely  varieties  of  Ericas, 
E.  ventricosa  in  particular,  and  in  the  lirge 
tent  they  had  good  specimens  of  various 
hard-wooded  things.  All  the  plants  were 
remarkably  well  grown.  Messrs.  Reid  and  Borne- 
mann,  Sydenham,  had  a  large  group  of  Pelar- 
goniums, and  a  good  Lobelia,  the  leaves  yellowish 
in  colour  and  the  flowers  blue,  besides  Amaryllises 
and  dwarf  Cannas.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co., 
High  Holborn,  had  a  large  display  of  Mimuluses, 
representing  their  very  tine  strain.  Gloxinias,  Pe-- 
timias,  and  a  large  group  of  Calceolarias.  Want 
of  space  prevents  further  mention  of  this  exhibit. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  exhibited  a 
large  bank  of  their  splendid  strain,  and  also 
Nemesia  strumosa,  the  new  annual,  which  is  ex- 
cellent for  pots  thus  early  in  the  year.  Messrs. 
Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  sent  a  fine 
group  of  Gloxinias,  the  plants  dwarf,  and  the 
Bowers  rich  and  varied  in  colour.  Messrs.  E.  D. 
Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Peokham  Rye,  had  Cycads, 
Sonerilas,  and  other  interesting  exhibits— a  fine 
display.  We  must  also  praise  the  very  fine  group 
of  Pelargoniums,  representing  a  large  number  of 
the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation,  from  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  also  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Ryecroft  Surprise,  a  fine  flower,  of  rosy 
colour,  very  pleasing.  The  large  group  of  Cala- 
diums  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  was  very 
handsome  ;  all  the  novelties  we  shall  describe  next 
week.  Crotons,  Cycads  and  allied  plants  from  Mr. 
E.  Offer,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Warren,  Handcross 
Park,  Crawley,  were  noteworthy  for  their  fine 
culture.  Miscellaneous  plants,  such  as  Caladiums, 
Hydrangeas,  Azaleas,  ice,  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  and  Sons.  For  culture  the  splendid  stove 
plants  from  Mr.  P.  Crowley,  Waddon  House, 
Croydon,  were  amongst  the  finest  exhibits  in  the 
exhibition. 

A  superb  group,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, came  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  andSon.  The  most 
no'cworthy  things  were  the  Lsschena'iliia  biloba 
major,  Dracasna  Doucetti,  and  three  varieties  of 
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Crassula  coccinea,  rosea  having  rose  flowers,  alba, 
and  rubra  rich  rose  ;  whilst  Ca)la  Little  Gem  was 
well  shown.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Son  I  ad  also 
a  miscellaneous  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  had  a 
group  of  Clivias,  Anthuricras,  an  Amaryllis  of 
much  merit,  and  other  ioteresting  things,  as  Cala- 
mus grandip,  to  which  we  shall  make  further  refer- 
ence. Other  exhibits  comprised  a  very  beautiful 
collection  of  Fiench  Cannas  from  Mr.  J.  C.Tasker, 
Brentwood,  Essex.  A  number  of  interesting 
plants  came  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt,,  com- 
pri.Mng  forms  of  Anthurium  and  the  charming 
little  orange-flowered  Cyrtanthus  Huttoni,  to 
which  we  shall  make  further  reference.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Weybridge,  showed  the  beautiful  Primula 
Reidi,  and  Messrs.  R.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  had  forms 
of  Vallota  purpurea,  that  shall  receive  further 
mention.  The  beautiful  seedling  Malmaison  Car- 
nations from  Mr.  Martin  Smith  we  shall  also  note. 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame,  Oxon,  had  a  large  collection 
of  Pelargoniums.  The  new  plants,  which  wtre  of 
great  interf  st,  from  Mf  ssrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St. 
Albans,  and  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  future  ifsue. 

Cut-flower  ariangemei.ts,  bouquets,  &o.,  from 
Mr.  J.  Chard,  of  Stoke  Newirgton,  and  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  ,Son?,  Coventry,  were  tasteful  and  oc- 
cupied mich  space. 

Ferns. 

The  large  collection  of  Ferns  from  Messrs.  W. 
and  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  near  Manchester,  were 
quite  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhibition,  and  the 
group  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  was  also 
meritorious.  Want  of  space  prevents  further  allu- 
sion to  them  at  present. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  sent  two  dozen 
trees  of  their  new  Nectarine,  Early  Rivers,  laden 
with  fruit,  the  trees  being  very  healthy  and  the 
fruit  large.  This  received  a  first-class  certificate 
last  J  ear.  Two  dozen  fine  fruits  were  also  staged 
in  splendid  condition.  This  is  a  very  early  kind, 
much  like  Lord  Napier,  but  earlier  (silver-gilt 
Knightian  medal).  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge, 
Farnham,  sent  four  dozen  Melons,  including  Con- 
queror, Hero  of  Lockinge,  Sutton's  A  1,  and  Golden 
Perfection  ;  a  very  fine  lot  of  Tomatoes  in  ten  va- 
rieties, the  best  being  Perfection,  Conqueror,  Mag- 
num Bonum,  Sharpe's  Plentiful,  Sutton's  Maincrop, 
Earliest  of  All,  and  selections  from  Perfection  ; 
five  boxes  of  Cucumber.^,  including  two  new  seed- 
lings. Princess  May  and  Prince  George,  too  much 
alike  to  merit  a  special  award.  The  new  variety 
Success,  certificated  last  j'ear,  and  a  new  seedling 
Melon  named  Duke  of  York  were  also  shown 
(silver  gilt  Knightian  medal). 

Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  Dresden, 
Livermere  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  awarded 
a  bronze  Knightian  medal  for  six  very  fine  dishes 
of  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  beautifully  finished  and  of 
immense  s-ize.  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  staged  very 
fine  Lord  Napier  Nectarines  and  Brown  Turkey 
Figs  (bronze  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  G.  Featherley. 
The  Vinerie*^,  Gillingham,  Kent,  staged  good 
baskets  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Mu.'^cat  of  Alex- 
andria Grapes  hardly  ripe,  Dymond  Peaches,  very 
good  Eclipse  Tomatoes,  Carter's  Model  Cucumber 
and  Beans  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  J.  Miller, 
gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher, 
sent  Noble,  Bicton  Pine,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  Straw- 
berries, six  Melons,  Figs,  and  Cherries  (bronze 
Knightian  medal). 

Twelve  large  Melons  were  staged  by  Mr.  John 
McKinley,  Belmont  House,  East  Barnet.  A  new 
seedling  Melon  was  also  sent  by  Mr.  Riching,  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  Frankland,  Reigate  ;it  was  over-ripe. 
Seedling  Melons  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Moly- 
neux,  Bookesbury  Park,  Wickham.  Four  nice 
Melons  Best  of  All  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines, 
Condor,  Bellegarde,  and  Gropse  Mignonne  Peaches, 
were  also  sent  in  fine  condition  by  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
Hutton  Hall.  A  seedling  Melon  named  Whitfield 
Hybrid  was  sent  by  Dickson's  (Limited),  Chester. 
Twenty-eight  dishes  of  Apples  were  sent  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  Chelsea,  the  best  being  Baldwin,  Alfriston, 


Rhode  Island  Greening,  King  of  Tomkins  Co, 
Graham's  Apple,  Rostocker,  and  Winter  Colman. 
Rhubarb  of  very  large  size  was  sent  by  Mr.  Osman, 
District  Schools,  Sutton,  Surrey.  A  twin  Cucum- 
ber was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hope,  gardener  to  Lord 
Jersey,  Bicester,  Oxon.  Very  fine  Sharpe's  Victor 
Potato  and  Telegraph  Cucumbers  were  sent  by  Mr. 
J.  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thame,  Oxon. 

We  hope  to  give  next  week  an  oflicial  list  of  the 
awards. 

Public  Gardens. 


The  Hon.  Mrss.  FiizWygeam,  nf  Hampton  Hill, 
has  I  resented  to  the  local  board  of  Hampton  2  acres 
of  land,  to  be  used  as  a  recreation  ground  for  the 
iuliabitar  tg  f  f  the  parish. 

The  Faddlngton  Recreation  Ground.— 
The  Unopposed  Kill  Committfe  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
have  passed  the  bill  promoted  hy  the  Vestry  of  Pad- 
dington  to  acquire  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, for  the  use  of  the  public,  the  open  srace  known 
as  the  Paddington  Recreation  Ground.  This  hill  has 
now  been  fanctioned  by  both  Houses. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  and  Paik.— The 
movement  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace  and  Park  appears  to  be  falling  very  flat. 
The  suggestion  in  consequence  has  been  made  that, 
should  the  scheme  fall  through,  the  promoters  might 
do  worse  than  devote  some  portion  cf  the  sub- 
scribed funds  to  the  purchase  of  Church  Yard, 
Bottom  Wood,  Higbgate.  This  wood  excels  in  the 
opinion  of  some  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  adjoin- 
ing Gravel  Pit  Wood.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  ask  £25,000  for 
its  purchase. 

Goldhu'st  Fields,  South  Hampstead.— 
With  a  view  to  secure  the  Goldhurst  Fields  in 
South  Hampstead  as  a  public  park,  a  meeting  was 
lately  held  in  the  school-room  of  St.  Mary's,  Kil- 
burn.  The  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robertson,  occupied  the  chair,  and  speeches  in 
favour  of  the  acquisition  of  this  open  space  were 
made  by  Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  Mr.  James  Huyson, 
and  one  or  two  members  of  the  local  vestry.  As 
the  ten  or  twenty  acres  which  are  now  threatened 
by  the  builder  are  two  miles  distant  from  Hamp- 
sread  Heath  and  more  than  a  mile  from  either 
Kilburn  Park  or  the  Paddington  Recreation 
Ground,  the  desirability  of  securing  it  as  a  new 
"  lung"  i3  obvious. 

Opening  of  Bostall  'Woodj. — On  Whit  Mon- 
day Bostall  Woods,  a  new  metropolitan  open  space 
forming  the  extreme  south-eastern  boundary  of 
London,  was  opened  to  the  public.  BostpU  Heath, 
comprising  55  acres,  has  been  open  to  the  public 
for  some  years,  and  to  this  was  added  (11  acres  of 
wood,  mostly  Pine  and  Larch  trees.  The  wood  has 
been  prrrchased  from  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  at  the 
joint  cost  of  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
Plumstead  District  Board  of  Works  at  £200  an 
acre,  the  total  sum  being  about  £13,000.  The 
111)  acres  of  heath  and  woodland  form  perhaps 
the  prettiest  and  most  rural  open  space  in  the 
county  of  London.  During  four  years  the  Council 
had  increased  the  area  of  open  spaces  in  London 
from  21336  to  3G30  acres. 

Hackney  Marshes  — It  will  be  remembered 
that  £2000  has  for  some  time  past  been  required 
by  the  Board  of  Works  to  complete  the  purchase  of 
the  Hackney  Marshes.  The  Open  Spaces  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hackney  Board,  and  their  chairman, 
Mr.  R.  Parker,  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  East 
London  for  the  great  efforts  they  have  made  to 
obtain  this  sum.  The  City  Corporation  was  first 
asked  to  give  some  help  out  of  the  large  funds  at 
their  disposal,  but  they  declined  to  contribute  a 
penny  for  the  welfare  of  the  East  End.  At  last 
these  eflforts  have  been  successful,  and  the  £2000 
has  been  secured,  so  that  Hackney  and  the  sur- 
rounding parishes  may  now  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  having  this  additional  area  of  340 
acres  added  to  their  at  present  scanty  share  of 
open  spaces. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts. — The  prolonged 
drought  of  the  present  spring,  which  was  brought 


to  an  end  by  a  thunderstorm  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  lasted  ten  and  a  half 
weeks,  during  which  period  less  than  half-an-inch 
of  rain  fell.  According  to  Mr.  Symons,  this  was 
the  longest  partial  drought  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  since  1854,  or  for  thirty-nine 
years.  As,  however,  that  drought  began  more 
than  three  weeks  earlier  in  the  year,  it  could  not 
very  well  have  been  qiute  as  trying  to  vegetation 
as  the  one  we  have  recently  experienced.  Since 
then  some  rain  has  fallen  on  very  nearly  every 
day,  but  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  only  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Although  this  drought 
may  be  said  to  have  ended,  the  long  spell  of  warm 
weather  still  continues,  the  p^st  week  being  the 
eighteenth  unseasonably  warm  week  in  succession. 
The  temperature  of  the  soil  at  1  foot  deep  now 
stands  at  C0°,  and  at  2  feet  c:eep  at  5'J°.  On  the 
same  day  last  year  the  readings  were  respectively 
511°  and  54°.  The  first  ripe  Strawberry  (Laxton's 
King  of  the  Earlies)  was  gathered  here  on  Satur- 
day last.— E.  M.,  BcrHamsted. 

The  degradation  of  book  illustration —In 
these  days  of  processes  we  regret  to  see  some  of 
what  one  might  expect  to  be  the  finest  book-work 
degraded  by  vulgar  process  blocks.  In  the  new 
volume  of  the  "  Lite  and  Works  of  J.  Ruskin"  we 
find  printed  on  genuine  Japanese  paper  processes 
of  the  worst  description,  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin's 
home  at  Heme  Hill  (Vol.  1.,  p.  107),  drawn  by 
Arthur  Severn,  is  an  example.  Such  a  travesty  of 
engraving  would  hardly  be  passed  by  the  editor  of 
an  artistic  Police  Nens.  If  publishers  bring  out 
very  expensive  books  on  Japanese  and  hand-made 
paper,  they  might  surely  afford  a  decent  engraving, 
if  not  on  steel  or  copper,  at  least  on  wood.  It  is 
not  that  we  object  to  a  process  as  a  process,  but 
in  the  cases  we  mention  it  is  most  false  ingrada- 
tion  of  tone— no  truth  nor  value  at  all.  It  is  little 
less  than  a  fraud  on  the  public  to  issue  such 
rubbish  in  costly  books,  and,  above  all,  in  hooka 
on  the  "life  and  work"  of  a  man  who  has  done  so 
much  to  awake  people  to  the  beauty  of  Nature  and 
refined  and  true  art. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Webster.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Webster  at  the  age  of  "4  years. 
Mr.  Webster,  who  was  a  frequent  contrihirtor  to  our 
columns  on  planting,  was  at  one  time  forester  at  Bal- 
moral Castle  and  for  many  years  estate  manager  to 
Sir  William  Verner  Churchill,  VeruersbriJge,  Ireland. 

Names  of  plants.—^.  Wittingliam.—l,^  no 
flowers  ;  2,  Saxifra?a  hypnoides  ;  3  and  5,  Saxrfraga 
muscoidea  var.  ;  4,   Lathyrus  ;  G,  Saxifraga  _ca;Ep:tc6a 

var.  ;  7,  Spira;a  confusa  ;  8,  Gnaphalium  dioicum. 

T.  G'.— Probably  Cardamiue  aniara. W.  Empson.— 

1,  Crinum  giganteum  ;  2,  Asplenium  bulhiferum  ;  3, 
send   again  ;  4,   Adiantum   concinnum   latum  ;  5,  As- 

pleriinm  Fabianum  ;  G,  Phlebodiuiu  aureum. West 

Hi<ihlands<.-1,  .Vsphodelus  ramosus ;  2,  Fortunes 
Kockfoil  (Saxifraga  Fortunei)  ;  3,  Sasifraga  pyra- 
midalis. C.    C/orte.— 1,    Odontoglossura   crispum  ; 

2,  Odontoglossura,  a  form  of  hebraicum. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts. -Wis  jom-nal.^  «  pub- 
iKluii  in  ncathi  bmfvil  Mmthl;/  Parts.  In  Ihts  Jnrm  the 
coloured  plates  art  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  Jor 
rtference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearbj  tolumes.  Pnce 
18  erf  ■  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  lit  "f  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  'its  eommencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-two  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12s. 

"Gardening  Illustrated"  Monthly  Parts.  -  Wis 
ioiinml  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  vhicJi 
form  it  is  most  suitctUe  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
„,,irlv  rohimes.     Price  biL:  postfree,  M. 

'Farm  and  Home  '  Monthly  ?a.T\,s.-Thuiou^  nal  is 
nvhlKh.it  ni  luetilii  bound  Moalhiii  Parts,  m  which  form  it  is 
,arjsl  .-ta, table  for  reference  precious  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
rol allies.     Price  bd  :  post  free,  Sel. 

•'  Hardy  Flowers."— Giring  descrijitions  of  upxcards  oj 
lb, It, III  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  tliiir  arrangement,  culture,  (kc.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition, 
Is./  post  free.  Is.  3ii. 

"The  Garden  Annual  '  for  1893.  -  Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  nil  Branch, s  of  the  Ilortienllural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Uarelensemd  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9000)  hai-e 
been  veni  carefullu  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  published.     Price  Is..-  by  post.  Is.  M. 

All  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  o, 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening Inown.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  wilt 
be  sent  for  distribution,  f.ee,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvaye,  Ludgate  Hill,  B.C. 
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"  This  le  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ;  btt 
The  Art  itsclF-ib  Nature."— fiAaiwycari. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSES  IN  MAY. 

These  are  becoming  as  common  as  Blackberries 
in  August  in  this  wondrous  year   of   sunshine 
and    drought.      This     feast   of    Roses    out    of 
season    is   not   all    pleasure.     The  feeling   ex- 
pressed in  the  homely  adage   that    we    cannot 
both  eat  our  cake  and  have  it  spoils  the    joy 
of  our  early  Roees.  There  are  also  whisperings 
that  the  Roses  themselves  are  less    sweet  and 
full  of  substance  and   colour  than   usual.     It 
may    be    so ;     the  speed    of     production    was 
probably  too  great  to  permit  of  liberal  filling 
and  perfect   finish.     Other    causes  contributed 
to  reduce  the  size  and  substance,  and  probably 
also  lower  the  colour,  of  not  a  few  Roses  this 
Jlay-tide.     While   not    a    few    rosarians  were 
hesitating  about    when  to  disbud  their  Roses, 
already  the  buds  were  tipped  with  colour,  and 
anon  they  were  in  bloom.    Thus  the  one  oppor- 
tunity of  concentrating   substance  as    well    as 
colour  was  lost  while  rosarians  were  hesitating 
and  wavering   amid  the    bewildering   glare    of 
cloudless  days  and  the  threatening  dangers  of 
frosty    nights.     Besides,    perpetual    sunshine, 
while  the  fastest,  is  by  no  means  the  safest  Rose 
opener.     A  mixed  weather  blend  of  a  half  and 
half    of    sunshine   and   shadow,   or  even    two- 
thirds  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  might 
unfold  finer  Roses  of  greater  substance,  deeper 
colour,    fuller  fragrance.     Those   who  watched 
their     Roses     and     foresaw     their     inevitable 
early  blooming  a  few  weeks   in   advance,  and 
fortified  them   accordingly  with   floods  of  ma- 
nure  or   clean  water,  are    now    reaping   their 
reward   in    a   rich   harvest  of   Roses   in    May 
equal  to  most  of  those  we  expect  to  gather  in 
June  or  July.  Many  rosarians  deferred  watering 
until  too  late  this  season.     Those  favoured  with 
strong    soils   reasoned    thus  :    their   beds    and 
borders    were    waterlogged    or    at    least    over- 
stocked with  water  last  February,  and  it  would 
be  good  for  their  Roses  to  have  all  the  surface 
dried  out  or  up  before   they  began  to  water. 
This  seems  plausible  in  theory,  but  in  practice 
it  is  apt  to    mean   this  :     The   water  gets  ex- 
hausted before  the  rosarian  suspects  it,  the  sap- 
vessels  get  contracted,  and  the  plants  droop  from 
lack  of  food  and  water.     In  this  state  of  de- 
pletion   the    sun    pulls  out    the    blooms   sud- 
denly,   the    nett    result,    of    necessity,    being 
flowers  of  a  lower  quality  and  of  a  less  size. 
Now,  assuming  the  sunshine  and  the  heat  the 
same,   with  abundant  supplies  of  food  at  the 
roots,  these  would  have  carried  the  Roses  safely 
through  the  drought  into  full  bloom  with  little 
or  no  loss  of  either  size,  colour,  substance,  form 
or   fragrance.     But    to    reap    the   full   benefit 
of   such  copious    watering    and   feeding,    they 
should  be    begun  two  months    before    bloom- 
ing time,  and  be  left  off  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
before  the  Roses  open.     It  is  worse   than   use- 
less to  attempt  to  perfect  Rose  blooms  through 
watering  them  a  few  days  before  they  bloom. 
Next     to      watering      too      late,      the      worst 
fault  is    watering   too  scantily.     Mere  surface 
driblets   do    no   good  to  the   roots  ;  they   may 
refresh  the  tops,  and  that  is  all.     An  inch  of 
rain   represents   something   like   one    hundred 


tons  per  acre,  and  even  double  that  would 
not  be  an  excessive  watering  for  Roses 
on  the  heels  of  the  long  drought.  And 
yet  now  that  wo  have  had  less  than  half  an 
inch  of  rain  since  last  March,  people  are  say- 
ing they  need  not  water  their  Roses  nor  fruit 
trees  now  it  has  rained.  If  you  would  save 
your  fruit  crops  and  have  perfect  Roses  not 
only  out  of  season,  but  successional  Roses  m 
season,  water  them  all  the  more  because  it 
has  rained.  The  water  will  go  further,  reach 
the  roots  sooner,  and  do  them  more  good 
because  of  the  little  rain  that  has  fa  len. 
Neither  is  there  any  need  to  make  Rose  beds 
and  borders  nasty  because  we  use  manure 
water  for  the  Roses.  One  of  the  very  best  is 
about  equal  parts  of  soot  and  guano  stirred 
in  with  the  water  and  watered  m.  Pigeon 
and  sheep  manure  stirred  in  a  tub  and 
broken  down  and  dissolved  also  forms  capital 
food  and  drink  for  Roses,  as  also  do  house  and 
yard  sewage.  Fish,  cow,  pig  manures,  &c., 
being  no  stronger  nor  better  food  and  more 
offensive,  need  not  be  used  among  Roses  near 
to  the  house.  The  early  blooming  of  the  Tea 
Roses  and  the  long  drought  have  taken  much 
more  out  of  them  than  usual.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  well  to  cut  back  harder  than  usual, 
feed  liberally  with  liquid  or  solid  manure,  and 
water  very  copiously  once  a  week  or  fortnight 
unless  a  rainy  season  sets  in.  This  treatment 
will  stimulate  vigorous  growth,  and  result  m 
abnormally  rich  and  full  summer  and  autumn- 
tide  harvests  of  Roses.  D-  T.  F. 


beautiful  forms  which  have  been  ibown  during 
recent  years.  Lucy  Bertram,  crimson,  was  worthy 
ot  note,  and  in  the  stand  from  Salisbury  mention 
must  be  made  of  Amy  Robsart,  which  has  flowers 
of  a  delicate  shade  of  rose  ;  Lord  Penzance,  orange- 
scarlet,  a  bright  telling  flower;  Meg  Mernlies, 
deep  crimson  ;  and  Anne  de  Gerolstein,  also  of  a 
crimson  shade.  A  highly  promising  flower  in 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son's  e.'chibit  from  Cheshunt  was 
Rose  Carmine  Pillar,  a  single  variety,  bearing  a 
large,  broad  bloom,  bright  carmine-rose  in  colour, 
and  apparently  very  free.  Judging  by  the  name, 
we  presume  it  is  a  climbing  kind,  and  should  make 
a  gay  feature  in  the  garden.  We  were  pleased  to 
see  such  kinds  as  the  above  so  well  represented  at 
this  exhibition,  and  the  dainty  flowers  were  a  wel- 
come relief  from  the  more  formal  style  of  showing 
the  blooms  singly  in  green-painted  boxes.  It  is 
refreshing  to  see  boxfuls  of  the  yellow  Harnsoni, 
Austrian  Brier,  and  other  kinds  that  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  gardens  ;  at  least,  it  is  only  within 
quite  recent  times  that  a  new  love  seems  to  have 
siwung  up  for  them.  Still  further  encouragement 
might  be  given  to  them  at  exhibitions  where  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea-scented  sections  hold 
full  sway. 


SHORT  NOIES.— ROSES. 


KOSES  AT  THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 


The  Roses  at  the  Temple  show  were  very  interest- 
ing.    The  groups  were  not  large,  but  almost  every 
exhibitor  had  some  old-fashioned  kinds,  the  single 
varieties,  and  the  Austrian   Briers.      One  of  the 
most  charming  collections  was  that  from  Messrs. 
Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  and  it  comprised  a  variety 
ot  interesting  forms.     Even  at  the  show  the  beauty 
ot  the  copper  Austrian  Brier  is  not  lost,  the  flowers 
of  very  fine  shape,  and  deep  crimson  with  old  gold 
colour  on  the  reverse.     A  good  mass  of  it  is  showy, 
and  by  thus  displaying  it,  visitors  can  see  at  once 
its  distinctive  character.     The  fault  hitherto  has 
been  a  curious  desire  to  place  apparently  the  single 
and  smaller-flowered  Roses  in  an  unfavourable  light, 
but  on  this  occasion  one  large  box  was  devoted  to 
them,  and  the  effect  was  striking.    Janet's  Pride 
was  exhibited  frequently.    The  flower  is  striped 
with    rose,     and     very     pleasing.      The     yellow 
double-flowered  Harrisoni  and  the  Persian  bellow 
made  gay  breaks  of  colour,  whilst  we  noticed  also 
the  little  Provence   or  nompon   Rose  De    Meaux, 
the  flowers  of  a  rose-lilac  colour.     Amongst  Moss 
Roses  the  variety  Blanche  Moreau  was  well  shown, 
the  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  of  good  shape  and 
heavily   mossed.      In  good   character    was    Rosa 
Mundi  which  is  so  often  shown  for  the  York  and 
Lancaster,  but  quite  distinct  from  it ;  the  flowers 
are  white  with  stripes  of  red,  and  sometimes  they 
are  quite   red.     As  interesting,  however,  as  any- 
thing was  the  R.  rugosa  class,  of  which  the  chief 
kinds  are  Mme.  Georges  Bruant  and  R.  rugosa  and 
its   variety  alba.     The    last    is  a   very  beautiful 
flower  and  the  large  bunches  ot  it  in  more  than 
one  exhil)it  show  that  it  is  becoming  popular.     A 
large    bush     in    the    garden    was    a     welcome 
feature,    the    leaves    glossy    and    abundant,    the 
flowers  large  and    verv  pure— a  contrast   to   the 
purplish     tone     of    the    type.      A    good    garden 
Rose  is  Mme.  Georges    Bruant.     The    flowers  are 
bold    double,  and  best  described  as  paper-white. 
We  noticed  flowers  ot  the  fine  old  Blairi  No.  2  and 
the  exquisite  little  R.  lucida  plena.     It  seems  that 
in  rime  we  shall   get  an  imposing  list  of  Sweet 
Brier  hybrids.     Those  ot  Lord  Penzance  were  much 
in  evidence  at  this  show,  as  a  collection  came  from 
Bashing  Park  and  also  one  from  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  Sa'isbury,  who  purchased  the 


Rose  Perle  d'Or  (Dubreuil,  1883)  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  Polyantha  Roses.  The  bud  is  long  and 
pointed ;  colour  deep  nanteen-jellow.  It  is  a  dwart 
grower,  and  very  free  flowering  throughout  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn. 

Rose  Mme.  Charles  (Damaizin,  1864)  is  an  im- 
provement upon  Mme.  Falcot  for  size  and  growth  but 
not  quite  so  deep  in  colour,  nor  do  I  think  quite  so 
free  flowering.  It  is  very  distinct,  and  certain  to  be  a 
favourite  when  once  grown.— 15. 

Tea  Rose  Mme.  Henri  Vilmorin.-This  was 
one  of  the  earliest  kinds  in  bloom,  and  the  iirst  flower 
was  a  fine  ouo.  It  looks  very  much  like  an  itnproyed 
Safrano,  resembliug  that  old  kind  m  colour,  but  the 
flower  is  fuller,  rather  more  rose-tmtedonthe  outside, 
and  deUghtfuUy  .sweet-scented. 

Two  good  Monthly  Boses.-One  is  Her- 
mosa,  a  kind  tliat  all  who  prize  these  early 
and  ever-blooming  Roses  should  have  a  good 
group  ot.  The  flower  is  perfect  in  form  and  col- 
Sur  and  .anyone  who  loves  pink  Roses  will  find 
this  one  of  the  loveliest,  so  soft  and  pure  .are  the 
flowers  The  other  is  M.  Laurette  Messimy, 
sent  out  by  Guillot  in  1S87.  It  is  of  a  most 
charming  colour-clear  bright  rose  shading  to, 
copper-yellow  at  the  base.  A  coloured  plate  o  this 
was  given  in  The  Garden  of  October  '21,  1891. 

Rose  Socrates  (/.  G.,  Exmonth^.-The  name  of 
your  Rose  is  Socrates,  sent  out  by  Moreau-Robert 
in  ]S5!l.  As  you  truly  remark,  it  is  a  niagnificent 
climber,  and  better  than  many,  because  it  does  not 
produce  such  rampant  growth  as  to  leave  so  much 
of  the  lower  part  of  a  w.all  uncovered.  Socrates 
is  one  ot  the  sweetest  scented  of  all  Roses,  a  con- 
rinuous  bloomer,  and  good  in  every  way.  It  is 
strange  how  this  grand  garden  Rose  could  have 
been  missed  from  the  National  Rose  Society  s, 
new  catalogue ;  it  must  have  been  an  oversight. 
— R. 

Rose  "William  Allen  Richardson.— It  is  not 
often  that  we  see  a  wall  covered  with  this  grand 
Rose  in  full  flower  by  May  18,  yet  there  is  such 
a  sight  in  my  neighbourhood.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  front  ot  a  house  is  also  covered  with 
the  same  variety.  Provided  these  plants  do  well 
during  the  coming  summer,  they  should  produce 
and  mature  a  fair  amount  of  wood  which  will 
bloom  freely  again  in  the  autumn.  This  Rose 
and  its  grand  counterpart,  L'Ideal,  have  already 
been  very  pleasing  and  showy.  The  former  has 
a  wonderfully  distinct,  clear  orange  and  apricot 
tint,  often  as  deep  as  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  The 
latter  is  of  much  the  same  size  and  shape,  but 
with  a  combination  of  bronzy  pink,  salmon,  orange, 
and  metallic  red  blending  together  in  an  indes- 
cribable manner,  while  the  blooms  are  so  fragrant 
as  to  be  recognised  a  long  way  off.— R.,  Sussex. 
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Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  variety  of  Sun  Kose  (Helianthemum  vul- 
gare  Tenustum)  is  romarkably  hrilliant  in  colour,  the 
flowerj  bright  scarlet.  We  noticed  a  few  plants  re- 
cently on  a  sunny  border,  quite  a  bright  picture. 

Herbaceous  Fseonies  are  approaching  full 
beauty  in  the  gardens  of  the  Rojal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswicli.  A  large  collection  of  the  best 
kinds  is  grown,  and  we  hope  to  make  further  allusion 
to  them.  When  a  good  collection  of  varieties  is 
planted  together,  it  is  easier  to  choose  the  most  dis- 
dinct  and  eifective  colours. 

Lilies  are  commencing  to  flower,  and  the  showy 
L.  umbellatum  is  in  full  beauty,  and  very  hand- 
some in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  stately 
spike?,  bearing  a  wealth  of  the  large  richly  col- 
oured flowers,  rise  from  amongst  dwarf  shrubs,  and 
the  effect  is  striking.  Large  clumps  of  this  Lily 
are  in  full  bloom  opposite  the  Palm  house,  and  this 
style  of  planting  should  be  followed  in  all  large 
gardens. 

German  Irises  are  in  full  bloom  in  the  Cbis- 
wick  Gardens.  There  is  a  large  collection,  but  for 
p'anting  in  bold  masses,  very  few  need  be  grown. 
Amongst  the  finest  at  Chiswick  are  Mme.  Cherean, 
Pallida,  Celeste,  a  very  beautiful  light  lavender 
flower.  Bridesmaid,  Queen  of  May,  Nationale, 
deep  purple  ;  Jacquiana,  the  falls  velvety  rosy  red, 
and  the  standards  of  a  dull  reddish  shade ;  Vincent, 
purple-blue,  and  Venasia,  with  rose-purple  falls  and 
old  gold  standards. 

Cypripedium  spectabile.— This  is  the  finest 
hardy  Orchid,  and  a  plant  of  it  is  in  bloom  on  the 
Chiswick  rockery.  A  good  clump  of  this  Lady's 
Slipper  in  full  beauty  is  charming,  and  if  the 
position  is  sheltered  and  the  soil  moist,  it  will 
flower  well.  The  plant  has  been  in  its  present 
position  for  years,  but  comes  up  each  season  with 
unfailing  regularity,  always  bearing  several  of  the 
bold,  handsome  flowers,  far  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  many  much-praised  indoor  Cypripediums. 

Alpine  Pinks  of  many  kinds  are  in  flower 
at  Kew,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is  D.  cal- 
lizonus,  a  large  colony  of  plants  in  one  spot 
being  in  full  bloom,  the  leaves  hidden  with  the 
bold  rose-coloured  flowers.  Besides  D.  oallizo- 
nus,  we  also  noticed  in  bloom  D.  arenarius,  D. 
CJesiuSjVery  charming,  D.  plamarius,  I),  pulchellus, 
D.  Cyclops,  a  large,  rich  rose  flower,  broad,  and 
deep  velvety  crimson  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  the 
plant  of  vigorous  growth  and  very  free,  as  well  as 
other  interesting  kinds. 

The  Fraxinellas.— Both  the  type  and  the  va- 
riety alba  were  shown  finely  at  the  Temple  exhibi- 
tion, particularly  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  of  Christchurch, 
who  had  a  large  mass  of  the  white  kind — a  very 
beautiful  flower,  especially  when  planted  with  the 
type  for  contrast.  The  Fraxinellas  are  easily 
grown  plants,  and  the  white  variety  should  be  more 
thought  of  in  gardens.  A  clump  of  it  on  the  bor- 
der or  in  some  other  spot  where  its  white  flowers 
are  ^well  displayed  has  a  pleasing  Jefilect.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  hardy  plants  in  bloom  in  early 
summer. 

Iris  orientalis.— This  is  a  beautiful  Iris,  and 
in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  a  large  mass  of  it  occurs 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  long  borders  skirting  the 
great  vinery.  In  the  Botanical  Mar/azine  it  is 
figured  as  sibirica  sanguinea,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
form  of  I.  sibirica.  It  is  far  bolder,  the  flowers 
also  richer  in  colour,  and  more  quickly  past  their 
best.  The  falls  are  very  broad,  rich  purple-blue, 
white  at  the  base,  with  yellow  running  into  the 
throat.  It  is  moderately  tall,  robust,  and  a  good 
garden  Iris.  I.  sibirica,  one  of  the  most  graceful 
of  Flags,  is  in  bloom  now,  and  there  is  a  number  of 
varieties.  One  of  the  most  distinct  and  pleasing 
is  lactea,  or  alba,  the  flowers  like  those  of  the 
type,  but  of  a  milky  white  colour. 

Roses  at  the  Paris  show. — We  were  greatly 
surprised  by  the  shabbine.ss  and  badness  of  the 
Roses  at  the  Paris  show— skinny,  mean-looking 
standards  and  sickly  dwarfs,  the  flowers  bad  in 
form,  colour  and  size,     That  the  nation  that  raised 


nearly  all  the  lovely  Roses,  and  the  country  ot 
Roses  above  all  others,  should  make  such  a  ridicu- 
lous exhibition  of  Roses  is  to  be  regretted.  Hap- 
pily, it  is  not  characteristic  of  the  Roses  of  France, 
as  very  often  going  by  rail  or  road  one  may  see 
more  beautiful  Roses  in  a  small  French  garden  than 
in  the  whole  of  this  exhibition.  It  must  do  infinite 
harm  to  Rose  culture  in  France  to  let  such  things 
be  shown  in  the  Champs  Elys6es  as  an  example, 
forsooth ! 

Peaches  at  the  Temple  show. — Amongst 
the  fruit  exhibited  at  the  Temple  show  was  a  dish 
each  of  Peaches  Bellegarde,  Condor,  and  Dymond. 
These  excellent  Peaches  when  well  grown  are  of 
fine  colour  and  size,  the  quality  also  being  of  the 
highest.  The  fruits  exhibited,  however,  had  not 
any  of  these  qualities,  and  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  forced  out  of  season.  If  these  were  ex- 
hibited to  show  their  value  for  early  forcing,  they 
were  a  distinct  failure.  Better  by  far  rely  upon 
the  old  Royal  George,  this  being  a  good  forcer  and 
colouring  up  splendidly.  Quite  a  contrast  to  these 
were  the  fine  Early  Rivers  Nectarine  shown  by 
Messrs.  Rivers  and  the  dish  of  Lord  Napier  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Wythes. — A.  YouNC4. 

Rhododendron   cinnabarinum This   Sik- 

kim  species  is  blooming  in  the  open  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  in  a  sheltered  corner,  where  several 
interesting  Rhododendrons  are  in  full  beauty.  It 
is  a  handsome  plant,  and  the  flowers  are  of  very 
distinct  form  and  character.  They  are  produced 
several  together  in  a  moderate-sized  cluster,  so  to 
speak,  and  are  pendent,  tubular,  and  waxy.  The 
»ube  is  of  a  bright  orange-red  colour,  and  at  the 
apex  there  is  a  suffusion  of  yellow,  this  distinct 
colouring  set  off  by  a  wealth  of  glossy  leaves,  which 
have  quite  a  polished  appearance.  A  healthy  bush  is 
attractive  even  without  the  flowers,  which  do  not 
appear  too  freely  in  the  open.  In  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion, away  from  cold  winds,  warm,  and  in  a  good 
peaty  soil,  this  species  thrives  well.  We  remember 
a  large  bush  of  it  in  The  Denbies  garden  at  Dorking, 
where  it  was  growing  in  company  with  R.  Thom- 
sonianum. 

Early  gathering  of  Peas.— In  compliance 
with  Mr.  Young's  suggestion  under  tlje  above  head- 
ing, page  413  of  The  Garden,  Jlay  27,  I  com- 
menced gathering  Peas  on  May  16,  the  variety 
being  Ringleader.  These  weie  sown  in  boxes 
on  January  16  in  a  vinery  not  at  work,  where 
the  ventilators  were  open  night  and  day.  They 
were  planted  out  on  a  south  border  the  last  week 
in  February.  For  comparison,  I  give  dates  of  sow- 
ing and  gathering  of  the  same  variety  treated  in 
the  same  way  in  1892;  sowed  January  16,  com- 
menced gathering  on  June  1.  I  also  sowed  on 
February  8  of  this  year  on  a  south  border  Fii-st 
Crop.  From  the  ends  of  these  rows  nearest 
to  the  4-foot  alley  of  wall  I  could  have  gathered 
well-filled  pods  on  May  18.  It  is  my  practice  to 
sow  on  or  about  the  16th  of  January  thinly  in 
boxes  Ringleader,  that  being  a  favourite  early 
variety  with  me.  I  have  not  grown  Chelsea  Gem. 
—A.  Brooks,  Buckholtl  Gardens,  Berks. 

Choisya  ternata  in  Yorkshire.— I  think  that 
the  hardiness  of  Choisya  ternata  is  by  no  means 
sufficiently  known.  I  saw  it  this  spring  in  profu- 
sion in  Cornish  gardens,  but  it  was  with  increased 
pleasure  that  on  returning  into  West  Yorkshire  I 
found  a  plant  of  mine  against  a  low  wall  covered 
with  its  lovely  and  fragrant  blossoms,  its  dark 
green  leaves  quite  uninjured  by  frosts  and  snow, 
which  had  destroyed  Viburnum  plicatum  and  had 
greatly  inj  ured  several  choice  Ivies,  and  also  Hy- 
drangea paniculata.  My  Choisya  has  stood  out 
three  winters,  surviving  even  the  terrible  Whit  Sun- 
day of  May  16, 1 890,  when  so  many  choice  plants  were 
destroyed.  Out  of  doors  Choisya  has  bloomed  far 
better  than  plants  protected  by  a  cold  frame. 
Staphylea  colchica  has  been  profusely  in  flower 
both  in  March  (protected)  and  in  May  in  an  open 
border.— R.  Milne  -  Redhead,  Ilolden  Ch)iir/!i, 
Clit/ieroe. 

Dracaena  australis  at  Torquay.- On  paying 
a  flying  visit  last  week  to  the  Nice  of  England- 
Torquay — I  was  struck  with  the  number  of  DracEena 


australis  already  in  flower,  several  comparatively 
small  specimens  with  huge  clusters  that  nearly 
doubled  the  size  of  the  heads  and  seemed  to  over- 
balance their  perpendicular.  Other  testimonies  of 
this  remarkable  season,  combined  with  the  favour- 
able conditions  of  the  locality,  were  an  Agave 
americana,  which  was  throwing  up  its  great  flower- 
spikes  in  the  rock  garden  and  dangling  over  the 
rocky  projections;  a  Mesembryanthemum  with 
creamy  white  blooms  5  inches  or  more  across  ;  and 
in  a  pond  in  the  public  garden  a  large  plant  of 
Phormium  tenax  displayed  several  spikes  of  its 
dingy  red  flowers.  A  very  noticeable  feature  on  a 
conspicuous  mound  likewise  in  the  rock  garden 
was  an  expanse  of  Eschscholtzia  crocea,  a  compact 
sheet  of  golden  yellow  which  caught  the  eye  from 
afar.  In  a  slight  recess  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  was 
flourishing  a  fine  example  of  Opnntia  Ficas  indica, 
a  thing  rarely  seen  out  of  doors. — J.  M.,  Charmoiitli, 
Dorset. 

Notes  from  Chester. — Everything  is  hurrying 
on  in  a  brilliant  procession  of  form  and  colour. 
The  Azaleas,  the  Lilacs,  and  many  of  the  early- 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  have  thrown  aside  their 
colour  spangles  and  now  show  foliage  tints  and 
shades  only.  Rhododendrons  are  now  aglow— a 
long  wide  river  of  colour  that  is  most  gorgeous  in 
between  the  banks  of  hedges  on  either  side.  Lu- 
pines and  hot  Poppies,  with  Pajonies,  pink  and 
white,  keep  up  the  summer  show.  Amongst  the 
rarer — in  the  sense  that  they  are  less  frequently 
seen — plants  now  in  pretty  perfection  we  send  you 
a  delicately  scented  Pittosporum  (Tobira),  hardy 
on  a  wall,  and  a  beautiful  thing  for  a  finger- 
glass,  so  delicious  is  its  aroma;  Carpenteria  cali- 
fornica,  with  its  suggestiveness  of  gold  and  silver, 
is  very  fine,  as  you  will  see,  and  possesses  a  wealth 
of  bud  which  gives  a  present  charm  and  prospec- 
tive promise  of  prolonged  blossoming.  The  two 
Veronicas  we  sent  (chathamica  and  elliptica)  are 
also  very  fine.  The  characteristic  habit  and  foli- 
age arrangement  add  to  the  effectiveness  ot  the 
plants,  and  seen  in  masses  or  grouped  with  other 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  the  open  border,  they 
readily  commend  themselves  as  "  things  you  ought 
to  have." — DicivSONS. 

Exhibiting  hardy  flowers  at  the  Temple 

show. — Quite  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  at 
the  exhibition  in  the  Temple  Gardens  was  the  way 
in  which  alpines  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Back- 
house, of  York,  and  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Company.  Several  notes  have  recently  appeared 
with  regard  to  this  natural  and  charming  style 
of  exhibiting  alpine  flowers,  which  are  not  seen  to 
advantage  when  crowded  up  together  or  repre- 
sented by  a  little  plant  in  a  small  pot.  The  York 
firm  had  a  similar  exhibit  last  year,  and  we  hope 
that  this  natural  way  of  showing  alpines  will  be 
adopted  by  other  growers  who  frequently  exhibit 
such  things.  When  hardy  flowers  were  first  shown 
in  quantity  at  the  exhibitions,  all  sorts  of  recep- 
tacles were  used,  blacking  bottles  and  other  un- 
sightly things  ;  but  we  have  gradually  got  out  of 
this  style,  and  the  present  way  of  boldly  bunching 
Pyrethrums,  Irises  and  Pieonies,  besides  many 
other  kinds,  is  commendable.  It  is  important  not 
to  stage  them  too  closely  together.  All  individu- 
ality in  many  of  the  collections  at  the  Temple 
show  was  quite  lost  through  want  of  simpler 
arrangement.  It  is  desirable  to  get  a  good  colour 
effect,  and  one  wants  to  distinguish  the  flowers,  at 
present  too  often  huddled  in  a  confused  mass.  We 
think  also  that  hardy  flov/ers  were  rather  over- 
done ;  at  least,  it  was  a  mistake  to  cram  them 
together.  They  would  have  proved  more  interest- 
ing if  they  had  not  all  been  put  practically  in  one 
tent.  The  eye  tired  of  so  much  colour.  Alpines 
under  such  circumstances  are  lost.  But  in  Messrs. 
Backhouse's  exhibit  they  were  represented  spring- 
ing from  the  clefts  of  stone,  the  Dianthuses  in 
particular.  This  natural  way  of  exhibiting  requires 
to  be  done  with  great  care,  otherwise  it  beomes  a 
mere  burlesque  of  what  is  intended.  Many  charm- 
ing alpines  were  to  be  seen  in  a  small  space, 
occupying  only  a  few  feet,  and  telling  the  many 
hundreds  who  saw  them  the  proper  way  to  grow 
alpines. 
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YUCCA  I'ENDULA. 

TiiouGH  natives  of  sub-tropical  parts  of 
America,  Yuccas  are,  liappil\-,  hardy  in  Eng- 
lisli  gardens,  and  ■when  pUinted  in  bold 
groups,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
nothing  can  be  more  ornamental.  Yucca 
pendula,  otherwise  known  as  Y.  recurva,  the 
suliject  of  the  present  picture,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  all  ;  it  has  not  the  rigid  strength 
and  towering  height  of  Y.  gloriosa,  but  it  is  a 
more  graceful  iilant,  and  in  proportion  its 
looser  panicle  of  l.iloom  is  larger  and  more 
conspicuous.  (}.  J. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Ample  testimony  as  to  the  wonderful  growth  in 
j-njinlantv  of  hir^y  flowers  was  forthcoming  at  the 


Ixias,  which  were  very  well  shown  ;  they  are  such 
admirable  vase  flowers,  that  a  small  collection 
should  be  in  every  garden.  Altogether  the  hardy 
flower  exhibit  at  the  Temple  was  very  interesting, 
and  flower  gardeners  who  carried  away  mental  or 
copied  notes  will  not  have  visited  the  show  in 
vain. 

Annuals,  more  especially  the  bedding  section,  in 
which  one  might  include  Petunias,  Verbenas  and 
Phlox  Drummondi,  are  very  early  this  season,  and 
the  two  first-named  are  already  coming  well  into 
flower.  Sown  early  and  pricked  out  quickly,  the 
weather  helped  them  along  fast,  and  having 
received  one  good  soaking  of  water  after  planting, 
they  came  away  quickly.  That  exceptionally  good 
annual  (for  so  I  suppose  we  must  call  it  if  we  give 
it  annual  treatment)  Margarita  Carnation  is  look- 
ing well,  and  the  plants  are  now  nice  sturdy  little 
bushes.  This  should  be  sown  in  February  if  one 
wants  an  early  display.  The  refreshing  shower 
in  the  middle  of  the  month  came  just  in  time  for 
such  annuals  as  Stocks,  Asters,  French  and 
African  Marigolds,  Chrysanthemums,  and  dwarf 
miniature  Sunflowers  that  were  planted  from  the 
seed-bed.     The  new  annual  Nemesia  Suttoni  bids 
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in  this  way  a  few  of  the  scented  [Pelaigoniums 
Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  and  lemon-scented  Verbena, 
I  let  them  grow  away  as  they  like  until  the  bloom- 
buds  are  showing,  when  they  are  loosely  tied  in  to 
cover  any  bare  patches  on  the  trellis.  A  fair  por- 
tion of  the  top  soil  is  removed,  and  a  bit  of  good 
loam  with  a  little  artificial  manure  takes  its  place. 
Claremont.  E.  BURRELL. 


Temple  show,  the  display  being  numerically  large 
and  fine  in  quality,  and  many  a  note  was  doubtless 
taken  as  a  guide  for  future  orders.  Personally,  I 
was  specially  interested  (having  already  formed 
fair  collections  of  the  same)  in  the  Irises,  Pseonies, 
Pyrethrums,  and  Violas — an  admirable  quartette, 
of  which  there  are  some  wonderfully  good  things 
in  the  new  varieties.  In  former  notes  reference 
was  made  to  a  combination  of  Irises  and  Pyrethrums 
for  a  large  bed.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  new 
Pyrethrum  Jubilee  in  such  a  connection — the  splen- 
did colour  would  show  to  great  advantage?  I 
thought  the  improvement  from  a  colour  standpoint 
in  the  new  single  Pyrethrums  was  more  marked 
than  in  the  case  of  the  doubles.  There  were  some 
beautiful  flowers  both  in  shape  and  colour  among 
the  Pajonies.  I  must  decidedly  own  a  prefer- 
ference  for  the  double  flowers.  Among  the  Violas 
it  was  pleasing  to  note  selfs  of  decided  colours 
predominating,  and  there  were  beautiful  things  in 
light  and  dark  mauves,  lilacs,  and  purples ;  also 
several  comparatively  new  things  in  the  way  of 
Countess  of  Kintore,  but  nothing  that  could  be 
called  an  improvement  on  that  exceptionally  beau- 
tiful variety.     I  must  just  add  a  good  word  for  the 


fair  to  prove  a  decided  acquisition ;  it  does  its 
work  quickly,  being  already  in  flower.  Those  who 
have  no  facility  for  watering  flower-beds  would 
do  well,  if  possible,  to  give  a  slight  mulching, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Begonias  and  Verbenas  ; 
it  helps  them  along  wonderfully,  bringing  them  so 
much  more  quickly  into  flower. 

To  the  list  of  plants  named  for  raised  beds  may 
be  added  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  with  the  old- 
fashioned  Maurandya  Barclayana  and  the  white 
and  blue  trailing  Campanulas  as  edging  plants  to 
trail  over  the  sides.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  have 
come  rapidly  to  the  front  of  late  years  for  many 
different   purposes.     There    is,    for    instance,    no 

'  more  charming  arrangement  for  a  raised  bed  than 
a  mixture  of  colours,  choosing  the  free-flowering 
varieties  and  dotting  in  an  occasional  fine-foliaged 
plant.    They  also  make  splendid  specimens   for 

I  plunging  in  prominent  places  where  a  bit  of  bright 
colour  is  required,  or  for  training  on  pillars  or  any 
kind  of  trellis-work  through  the  summer  months. 

'  Work  indirectly  connected  with  the  flower  garden 

.  during  the  past  week  has  been  the  final  "  putting 
straight"  the  various  specimen  plant-s  belonging  to 

I  this  department.     Besides  the  Ivy-leaved,  we  use 


NOTES  ON  IRISES. 


The  Iris  is  the  flower  of  the  season.  There  is 
scarely  a  month  in  the  whole  year  when  some 
species  or  variety  is  not  in  bloom.  In  early  sum- 
mer the  forms  of  I.  germanica  are  in  full  beauty  ; 
also  the  beautiful  Spanish  Irises,  followed  by  the 
more  stately  varieties  of  the  so-called  English 
Iris.  It  is,  however,  at  this  season  that  we  get  the 
richness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Iris  family,  and  the 
varieties  of  I.  germanica,  when  boldly  massed 
together  in  distinct  kinds,  fill  the  garden  with  de- 
lightful colour.  The  great  I.  pallida  is  very  beau- 
tiful in  the  Knaphill  nursery  of  Mr.  Waterer, 
partly  through  the  plants  being  grown  in  a  large 
colony,  and  one  gets  a  soft  shimmering  of  blue, 
in  delicate  contrast  to  the  varying  shades  of  green 
in  the  trees.  This  type  of  Iris  is  not  grown  well 
in  gardens,  at  least  poorly  represented,  as  there 
are  many  beautiful  kinds  besides  the  ordinary  blue 
species.  This  i-!  a  charming  flower,  but  it  is  well 
to  have  as  much  variety  as  possible,  especially  of 
such  bold  handsome  things.  A  few  varieties  worth 
growing  largely  are  the  following,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  the  finest  in  a  long  list,  many  of  them 
poor  in  colour:  Queen  of  May  is  a  delightful 
flower.  It  has  been  described  as  a  "  red  ger- 
manica," not  inappropriate,  but  the  colour  is  not 
red.  The  falls  are  rose  lilac  and  the  standards  of 
similar  shade,  but  with  yellow  veins.  It  is  dis- 
tinct and  in  every  way  a  good  garden  Iris.  A 
noble  yellow  flower  is  aurea,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  species  of  the  fame  name. 
Both  standards  and  falls  are  of  the  same  golden 
hue,  very  effective  and  rich  when  seen  in  a  mass. 
More  popular  than  either  of  these  is  Madame 
Chereau,  grown  largely  for  the  market.  The 
flowers  are  distinctly  coloured,  both  standards 
and  falls  white,  feathered  at  the  margin  with  a 
delicate  violet  hue.  It  is  useful  for  decoration, 
and  grows  freely.  LTnnocence  may  be  recom- 
mended, the  standards  white,  also  the  falls,  but 
they  have  a  veining  of  yellow.  Darius  completes 
this  small  selection.  This  has  yellow  standards 
and  the  falls  are  purple,  with  a  margin  of  yellow 
and  white  reticulation.  Those  who  intend  grow- 
ing the  germanica  Irises  should  select  these,  not 
forgetting  also  I.  pallida  and  the  beautiful  variety 
dalmatica.  Irises  like  a  good  rich  soil,  open  posi- 
tion, and  plenty  of  sunshine.  When  in  a  tho- 
roughly well-prepared  staple  they  will  succeed  well 
in  the  hottest  places,  and  provide  plenty  of  flowers 
for  the  house.  It  is  a  mistake  to  disturb  the  roots 
often,  and  few  plants  resent  interference  more 
than  this  class  of  Iris,  and  when  transplanted 
through  overcrowding,  it  is  quite  two  years  before 
they  commence  to  bloom  again  satisfactorily.  In 
gathering  Iris  flowers  always  cut  them  when  not 
quite  fully  expanded.  They  open  fresh  and  clean 
in  water,  but,  owing  to  the  frailty  of  the  segments, 
get  much  damaged  when  cut  quite  open. 

Two  distinct  sections  are  represented  by  the 
Spanish  Iris  (I.  Xiphium)  and  the  English  Iris  (I 
xiphioides).  The  former  flowers  before  the  latter, 
and  is  in  beauty  in  the  month  of  May.  Thanks  to 
the  Dutch  hybridists,  there  is  a  large  selection  of 
colours,  the  flowers  ranging  from  white,  through 
delicate  shades  of  blue  to  quite  purplish  tones, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  more  formal  aspect  than 
those  of  I.  xiphioides.  Even  in  town  gardens  the 
Spanish  Flag  will  succeed  well,  and  a  very  delight- 
ful effect  may  be  obtained  by  planting  the  bulbs 
amongst  dwarf  shrubs,  such  as  Kalmias.  They 
get  protection  from  the  shrubs,  and  the  contrast 
of  colour,  particularly  with  flowers  of  shades  of 
blue,  is  distinct.  The  Spanish  Iris  requires  a 
thoroughly  well-drained  soil,  rich  and  sunny  posi- 
tion.    But  shelter   from  winds   is  advisable,  and 
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this  is  the  reason  that  it  succeeds  so  well  planted 
amongst  dwarf  shruts.  A  large  range  of  colours 
is  also  seen  in  the  English  Irises,  and  a  few  of  the 
flaked  varieties  are  interesting,  but  care  is 
necessary  in  the  selection  of  these.  They  are  not 
distinct  in  effect  as  the  white  or  purple  kinds. 
Similar  treatment  is  necessary  as  for  the  other 
Spanish  forms.  C. 


Schizostylis  coccinea — This  13  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable  hardy  autumn  flowering 
plants  grown.  Having  realised  its  great  value  for 
cutting  in  the  early  winter  months,  I  early  in  May 
last  year  made  a  bed  specially  for  it,  10  feet 
in  diameter,  in  the  sunniest  situation  I  could  com- 
mand, by  taking  out  the  soil  a  foot  deep  and 
placing  two  cartloads  of  old  brick  and  lime  rubble 
in  the  bottom,  putting  the  soil  on  top.  The  turf 
was  chopped  fine  and  the  whole  made  rich  with 
manure  from  spent  Mushroom  beds.  This  raised 
the  bed  considerably  higher  than  the  surrounding 
turf.  The  bed  was  planted  with  strong  single 
stems  or  growths  9  inches  apart  each  way.  They 
soon  covered  the  ground  and  began  to  bloom  in 
September,  continuing  to  flower  profusely  till 
severe  weather  set  in  in  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year.  From  this  bed  great  numbers  of  spikes  were 
cut  for  house  decoration,  and  at  Christmas  it  was 
a  mass  of  lovely  pure  red  colour  that  would  vie  well 
with  the  best  Pelargonium  beds  in  August.  This 
may  answer  "  E.  T.  D.'s  "  queries  in  your  issue  of 
May  G,  p.  380.  Though  I  believe  the  Schizostylis 
to  be  quite  hardy,  it  will  do  splendidly  in  pots  in  a 
cool  conservatory.  All  the  Montbretias  will  do  well 
underthe  same  treatment. — G.Sakgwin,  jTrri/ss/ci, 
Trnro. 

Campanula  glomerata  dahurica. — This  is  a 
lovely  plant  for  the  border  or  in  a  mass  in  the 
pleasure  grounds.  A  dry  state  of  the  soil  pre- 
vents its  growing  too  tall,  and  in  this  state  it  is 
far  more  ornamental.  At  the  present  time  (May 
20)  it  is  lovely  in  our  garden,  large  patches  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet  across  being  covered  with  flower. 
It  is  fully  a  month  earlier  in  bloom  this  year  than 
last.  When  this  Campanula  is  associated  with 
light-coloured  Irises,  Delphinium  nudicaule.  Co- 
lumbines, Iceland  Poppies,  white  Lupines,  &c.,  the 
effect  is  very  fine. — J.  C,  Forcle  Ahbey. 

Dwarf  white  Antirrhinum  for  beds. — This 
is  not  used  so  much  as  its  merits  deserve,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  see  a  note  as  to  its  value  for  pot 
work  at  p.  424.  The  writer  of  the  note  mentioned 
that  the  dwarf  kind  was  not  the  best  for  beds.  I 
have  found  it  valuable  for  bedding,  as  it  is  not  so 
dwarf  when  grown  in  this  way  as  under  pot  cul- 
ture. As  it  requires  liberal  treatment,  it  is  quite 
G  inches  taller.  I  have  for  years  used  this  plant 
for  beds,  with  an  edging  of  some  violet-coloured 
flower,  and  the  result  is  charming.  I  prefer  Violas 
for  edging,  as  the  ground  is  specially  prepared  for 
the  Antirrhinums.  The  Antirrhinums  and  the 
Violas  may  be  planted  at  the  end  of  April,  and  by 
the  time  the  other  bedding  plants  are  put  out  they 
come  into  bloom.  By  using  such  plants  as  the 
above,  there  is  much  gain  and  more  pleasure  can  be 
had,  as  they  do  not  suffer  so  badly  in  cold  or  wet 
seasons.  Cuttings  struck  in  September  in  cold 
frames  produce  nice  plants  by  spring.  Cuttings 
are  preferable  to  seed,  as  seedlings  vary  in  height, 
colour  of  flowers  and  time  of  blooming. —  G. 
Wythes. 

Hamondia  pyrenaica. — At  last  I  have  met 
with  success  in  cultivating  this  interesting  hardy 
plant.  For  several  years  I  could  make  nothing  of 
it  until  I  obtained  a  fresh  stock  of  healthy  plants 
and  prepared  a  site  for  them  on  the  north  side  of 
the  rockery,  choosing  a  slightly  overhanging  stone 
for  them  to  grow  under.  The  compost  in  which  I 
planted  the  roots  is  mainly  one  of  peat,  with  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  sand.  All  through  the  late 
drought  I  supplied  the  plants  freely  with  moisture, 
and  at  last  1  am  rewarded  with  a  fairly  good  crop 
of  flowers.— E.M. 

Preparing  Solomon's  Seal  for  forcing.— 
Those  who  make  a  point  of  annually  forcing  a  few 
roots  of  this  know  full  well  its  value  for  that  pur- 


pose. To  obtain  the  best  results,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  several  batches  of  roots,  so  that  each  may 
have  a  rest  occasionally.  After  forcing,  it  is  usual 
to  plant  out  the  roots  in  ground  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  leaving  the  plants  there  at  least  a  couple 
of  years  to  recuperate  somewhat  their  lost  energies. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  assist  these  in  the 
completion  of  their  growth  by  the  aid  of  copious 
supplies  of  liquid  manure.  It  is  wonderful  the 
effect  two  or  three  thorough  drenchings  of  the 
roots  has  upon  the  foliage  at  this  season  of  the 
year. — E. 

Thalictrum  minus. — This  elegant  hardy  plant 
is  very  suitable  for  using  in  conjunction  with  cut 
flowers.  But  it  is  not  for  this  purpose  that  I  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  it,  but  to  note  how  well  it  has 
grown  during  the  long  period  of  drought,  now  hap- 
pily brought  to  a  close  ;  in  fact,  I  know  of  no  other 
plant,  excepting,  perhaps,  succulents,  which  will 
grow  and  thrive  in  such  dry  positions.  A  part  of 
our  large  rockery  is  in  a  very  dry  situation  and  also 
partially  overhung  by  trees.  Here  a  plant  of 
Thalictrum  minus,  to  which  a  drop  of  water  has 
never  been  given  during  all  the  dry  weather,  has 
thriven  amazingly. — A.  YouNG. 

Pyrethrum  Princess  de  Metternich. — This 
double  white  variety  is  the  chief  one  grown  by 
Mr.  Walker  at  Ham  Common  for  market  cutting. 
The  flowers  are  bunched  in  dozens,  then  carried  in 
large  baskets  into  the  packing  sheds,  and  stood  in 
clumps  of  a  dozen  bunches  into  flower-pots  filled 
with  water.  Hereafter  some  twenty-four  hours 
the  flowers  lose  the  yellow  tinge  seen  in  them 
when  cut  and  become  pure  white.  Mont  Blanc 
is  also  grown,  but  not  largely.  The  first  named 
one  is  not  only  hardy,  but  wonderfully  free.  A 
few  red  double  forms  are  also  grown,  but  pure 
white  flowers  are  in  the  immense  proportion. 
Singles  are  not  grown,  for,  beautiful  as  they  are, 
they  are  not  in  favour  for  bunching  in  the  same 
way  that  the  double  whites  are. — D. 

Irises. — It  is  rather  a  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
various  forms  of  the  German  Iris  are  not  now  in  so 
much  favour  in  the  market  as  was  the  case  a  year 
or  two  ago.  Perhaps  they  soon  flagged  and  faded, 
perhaps  too  many  of  the  dull  dirty  brown  coloured 
varieties  were  grown.  In  any  case  few  are  now 
grown  for  market  production.  At  Ham  the  long 
spell  of  drought  does  not  seem  to  have  suited  the 
Flag  Irises,  as  the  leaves  look  somewhat  pale  in 
colour.  Still  the  roots  may  be  all  the  harder,  and 
perhaps  produce  flowers  in  greater  abundance  next 
year. — D. 

Hhodanthe  Manglesi. — Some  years  ago  this 
Rhodanthe  was  regarded  as  a  dilBcult  subject  to 
cultivate,  but  our  market  growers  now-a-days  do 
not  look  upon  it  in  that  light,  as  the  numbers  that 
are  to  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets  of 
London  will  testify.  Like  Mignonette,  the  Rho- 
danthe is  very  impatient  of  being  disturbed  at  the 
roots,  so  that  it  is  sown  in  the  flowering  pots, 
which  is  the  regulation  4J-inch  or  5-inch  pot.  The 
soil  is  pressed  down  firmly,  and  in  doing  so  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  seed  is  to  he  sown  on 
the  top  and  then  covered  with  soil,  so  that  suffi- 
cient space  must  be  left  for  the  water  required  as 
the  plants  grow.  Good  drainage  must  be  ensured, 
for  though  the  roots  are  very  impatient  of  stagnant 
moisture,  they  at  the  same  time  quickly  suffer  if 
allowed  to  become  too  dry.  A  free  circulation  of 
air  around  the  plants  when  growing  is  very  neces- 
sary, for  mildew  is  liable  to  attack  the  foliage, 
which  is  soon  permanently  injured.  Besides  Rho- 
danthe Manglesi  and  its  white  variety,  there  are 
other  forms,  notably  atro-sanguineum  and  macu- 
latum,  of  which  last  there  is  a  variety  with  double 
flowers.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  great  things 
were  expected  of  this  double  variety,  but  it  is  now 
little  grown. — H.  P. 

Iris  sibirica. — Whilst  some  of  the  wonderful 
and  lovely  Irises  are  a  puzzle  and  a  source  of 
much  anxiety  and  vexation  to  their  would-be  culti- 
vators, there  are  others  not  less  lovely  and  which 
give  no  trouble  at  all.  This  species  is  one  of  them, 
and  it  deserves  extended  cultivation.  It  wants  to 
be  planted  somewhere  and  le't  alone,  prefer- 
ably in  a  damp  spot.    Even  in  the  worst  of  cold, 


wet  clays,  it  is  happy,  provided,  in  addition  to  mois- 
ture at  the  root,  it  has  open  and  sunny  surround- 
ings. After  it  has  been  planted  a  year  or  two  it 
flowers  freely,  and  continues  doing  so  each  season. 
A  little  group  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  is  now 
flowering  well.  The  plants  are  so  slender  in  growth, 
with  leaves  so  narrow,  that  many  would  hardly 
distinguish  them  when  flowerless  from  the  coarse 
Grasses,  among  which  they  can  very  well  hold 
their  own.  Above  its  own  lovely  leafage  now, 
however,  rise  erect  slender  stalks  to  about  a  yard 
in  height,  producing  several  blooms  in  sucsession 
at  the  top.  The  standards  are  of  a  clear  self  blue 
colour,  but  the  falls  show  a  beautiful  veining  of 
deep  violet-blue  on  a  white  ground.  This  descrip- 
tion applies  to  the  type,  as  there  are  several  very 
fine  varieties  of  the  Siberian  Flag,  notably  that 
named  orientalis,  rich  in  its  markings  and  broad 
in  petal,  but  for  extensive  planting,  and,  above  all, 
for  naturalising,  the  type  is  chiefly  recommended, 
being  more  common  and  plentiful.  A  few  such 
things  as  this,  coming  at  different  times  and 
naturalised  in  situations  where  they  can  do  well 
and  take  care  of  themselves,  add  enormously  to 
the  interest  of  gardens. — A.  H. 


SHOWING  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Henry  Selfe-Leonard  at  page 
401  is  certainly  an  important  one,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  the  method  of  exhibiting  hardy  plants 
of  small  size.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on 
this  subject  as  an  old  exhibitor  of  these  plants. 
In  the  first  place,  exhibitors  and  judges  have  to 
deal  with  the  schedule,  and  in  every  point  they 
must  comply  with  its  terms.  Last  year  at  the 
April  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  I 
was  a  successful  exhibitor  in  several  classes,  and 
amongst  others  was  awarded  first  prize  for  twelve 
Auriculas,  distinct.  After  the  prizes  had  been 
awarded,  it  was  found  that  the  person  who  staged 
my  plants  had  put  in  two  plants  of  green  edge  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner.  One  of  the  judges  found  this 
out  afterwards,  and  the  first  prize  card  was  taken 
off,  and  another  put  up  with  the  word  "  disquali- 
fied "  written  upon  it.  It  was  very  annoying,  as  I 
could  easily  have  won  the  prize  with  every  one 
distinct,  but  the  judges  were  quite  within  their 
right  in  disqualifying.  At  the  National  Auricula 
Society's  exhibition,  Mr.  Leonard  exhibited  in  a 
class  for  twelve  Primulas,  distinct  species.  Owing 
to  the  early  season  they  were  not  so  good  as  they 
might  have  been,  but  my  own  were  worse,  for  I 
could  not  bring  a  dozen  up  to  the  day  at  all.  The 
quality  of  the  exhibit  does  not  matter,  but  the 
point  i  had  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Leonard  was  this  : 
he  thought  that  he  could  exhibit  more  than  twelve 
plants,  as  long  as  there  were  twelve  di.stinct 
species.  He  fancied  a  dozen  and  a  half  or  more 
plants  might  be  put  up,  but  on  this  point  all  good 
judges  are  agreed  :  if  the  schedule  specifies  twelve, 
that  number  must  be  put  up  ;  one  less  or  one  more 
would  disqualify.  Another  case  has  cropped  up 
in  reference  to  exhibiting  hardy  Polyanthuses.  The 
schedule  of  an  important  northern  exhibition 
offers  prizes  for  twelve  distinct  Polyanthuses.  The 
judges,  leading  men  in  their  profession,  ruled  that 
fancy  or  garden  Polyanthuses  were  out  of  it,  and 
gave  all  the  awards  to  the  laced  type,  disqualifying 
the  others.  The  judges  were  undoubtedly  wrong, 
as  the  schedule'  did  not  specify  any  particular 
type  of  Polyanthus  ;  all  should  have  been  admitted, 
and  judged  according  to  their  merits.  In  the  case 
of  the  alpines  exhibited  at  the  Regent's  Park 
Botanic  Gardens,  the  class  reads,  "  Collection  of 
alpines  in  flower  grown  in  pots."  Alpines  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  many  beautiful  things  are  in 
bloom  about  the  last  week  in  April,  and  flower 
far  better  free  and  unconfined  in  the  open  border 
than  they  do  in  flower-pots.  In  fact,  many 
of  these  wildings  cannot  brook  confinement  in 
flower-pots  and  dwindle  under  the  roof  of  a  green- 
house. The  words  "  grown  in  pots "  should  be 
omitted  from  the  schedule,  and  an  exhibition  of 
such  plants  would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  two 
words  "  in  flower "  were  also  cut  out.  I  would 
suggest  "  collection  of  alpines  in  flower,  but  plants 
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distinguished  for  beauty  of  foliage  admitted." 
There  are  many  such  in  alpines.  Why  the  word 
"  pots  "  should  be  brought  in  I  cannot  understand, 
and  "  grown  in  pots  "  is  worse,  for  a  conscientious 
exhibitor  would  not  in  that  case  lift  a  plant  in  flower 
from  the  open  ground  and  place  it  in  a  "pot  "a  day  or 
two  before  the  show  ;  but  many  would  not  scruple 
about  it.  The  less  restrictions  in  schedules  the 
better,  and  after  the  pretty  way  in  which  Mr. 
Leonard  has  exhibited  his  alpines,  the  words 
"grown  in  pots"  should  certainly  be  taken  out 
of  this  class,  and  we  may  have  a  prize 
for  plants  staged  in  the  most  natural  manner 
combined  with  quality  in  the  exhibits,  which  must 
always  be  placed  in  the  front  rank.  Personally,  I 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Leonard  for  a  suggestion  he 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Auricula  and  Primula  Society  (southern  section). 
He  suggested  that  a  class  should  be  provided  for 
"  a  group  of  any  species  or  varieties  of  Primula  or 
Auricula,  in  box  or  basket,  to  occupy  12  superficial 
feet ;  tasteful  arrangement  to  be  considered."  This 
suggestion  was  adopted  after  some  discussion,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  continued,  as  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  only  the  prizes  offered  are  scarcely 
commensurate  wiih  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
preparing  the  plants  and  getting  them  to  the  ex- 
hibition. I  had  a  box  prepared  4  feet  by  3  feet, 
but  found,  after  the  plants  were  nicely  arranged 
with  pieces  of  rock  here  and  there,  that  four  men 
could  scarcely  carry  it  to  the  van  outside  the  gar- 
den, not  to  mention  getting  it  to  the  exhibition, 
staging  it,  and  bringing  it  home  again. 

One  part  of  Mr.  Leonard's  letter  is  quite  to 
the  point,  and  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by 
the  compilers  of  schedules.  He  suggests  that 
"  the  rules  of  societies  should  not  merely  expressly 
allow,  but  should  even  encourage  that  any  exhibit 
be  dressed  with  as  much  of  taste  and  natural 
effect  as  may  be."  I  am  sure  that  all  who  know 
Mr.  Leonard  will  believe  that  he  writes  only  in  the 
interests  of  all  concerned  as  well  as  "  in  the  in- 
terests of  art,"  for  the  success  of  an  exhibition  in 
a  great  measure  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  plants  are  placed  before  those  who  pay  to  see 
them,  and  any  improvement  in  the  way  of  e.xhibit- 
ing  plants  or  flowers  should  be  welcomed  by  every- 
body. Well-grown  plants  should  always  be  en- 
couraged ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  best  cultiva- 
tion may  be  all  in  vain  at  a  flower  show  it  not 
backed  up  by  tasteful  arrangement.  Well  -  ar- 
ranged groups  of  plants  have  in  the  public  estima- 
tion during  the  last  few  years  taken  the  place  of 
the  gigantic  specimen  plants  which  had  become 
rather  monotonous  to  the  visitors,  notwithstanding 
the  cultural  ability  required  to  bring  them  to  such 
a  state  of  excellence.  There  must  always  be 
classes  at  exhibitions  arranged  so  that  cultural 
excellence  shall  have  its  due  reward,  but  a  grand 
mass  of  Solomon's  Seal  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  a 
tasteful  person  a  more  beautiful  object  than  a 
gigantic  Azalea  trained  into  a  pyramid  or  dome- 
shaped  mass  of  colour.  J.  DOUGLAS. 


bulbs  to  become  established  before  they  will  flower 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  Martagon  group  is 
the  largest  of  the  five  sections  into  which  the 
genus  Lilium  is  divided,  and  included  in  it  are 
such  diverse  forms  as  the  North  American  L.  par- 
dalinum,  L.  canadense,  and  L.  superbum,  with 
their  curious  rhizomatous  bulbs,  L.  Martagon  and 
its  varieties,  the  stately  L.  Humboldti,  the  Colchic 
Lily  (L.  Szovitzianum),  the  distinct  nankeen- col- 
oured L.  testaceum,  and  the  Japanese  L.  Hansoni, 
a  very  pretty  form,  as  well  as  L.  chalcedonicum,  L. 
pomponium,  and  L.  tenuifolium  mentioned  above. 
The  species  of  this  group  in  which  the  unpleasant 
smell  is  most  pronounced  are  L.  Martagon,  L. 
Szovitzianum,  L.  pomponium,  and  L.  pyrenaicum. 
Lilies  are  now  a-days  largely  grown  in  pots,  but  as 
a  rule  all  the  members  of  this  section  are  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose.  Whilst  L.  pyrenaicum  is  the  first 
to  expand,  there  are  several  others  that  follow 
closely  on  its  heels,  notably  L.  davuricum  or  um- 
bellatum  in  its  various  forms,  L.  Szovitzianum,  and 
L.  tenuifolium.— H.  P. 


ham.  It  is  a  very  old,  but  charming  species,  in- 
troduced from  Southern  Europe  as  far  back  as 
ITiJil,  and  when  grown  in  quantity  the  effect  of  its 
white  flowers  springing  from  the  mass  of  oval 
Cyclamen-like  leaves  is  most  pleasing.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  species  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  to 
grow,  requiring  a  cool,  moist,  but  not  too  wet 
position,  under  which  conditions  it  thrives  freely. 


OUTDOOR  FLOWERS. 


Lilium  pyrenaicura. — Though  it  cannot  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  showy  Lily,  this  species 
is  still  very  pretty  and  interesting  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  in  the  open  border  as  a  rule  the  first  of 
the  genus  to  unfold  its  blossoms.  Like  all  the 
others,  it  varies  a  good  deal  in  height,  according  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  growing,  but  good 
flowering  examples  are  usually  met  with  about  a 
yard  high.  The  stem  is  stout  and  very  thickly 
clothed  with  narrowleaves,  while  the  blooms,  which 
are  borne  in  a  many-flowered  raceme,  are  small 
and  prettily  reflexed  as  in  the  Turk's-cap  section, 
to  which,  indeed,  the  species  belongs.  The  colour 
is  by  no  means  bright,  being  a  kind  of  greenish 
yellow  with  red  pollen.  This  Lily,  which  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  belongs  to 
the  Martagon  group,  and  has  for  its  immediate  allies 
L.  pomponium  verum,  figured  in  The  Garden,  Vol. 
XX  ,  L.  chalcedonicum,  and  L.  tenuifolium.  Most 
members  of  the  Martagon  group  have  two  very 
prominent  characteristics,  viz.,  the  heavy  disagree- 
able smell  of  the  blossoms,  and  the  fact  that  after 
transplanting,  a  season  or  two  is  necessary  for  the 


In  a  season  like  the  present  when  most  outdoor 
flowers  are  suffering  more  or  less  from  the  prolonged 
drought,  and  have  not  attained,  or  are  likely  to 
attain,  their  usual  standard  of  excellence,  it  is  a 
relief  to  turn  to  the  magnificent  clumps  of  Iris 
which  have,  I  think,  never  flowered  better — two 
dozen  fine  spikes  to  each  clump  not  being  an  out- 
of-the-way  number.  I  find  the  flowers  very  ser- 
viceable for  cutting,  the  spike  in  its  entirety  for 
tall,  and  portions  of  the  same  nipped  off  down  the 
stem  for  small  vases.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  of 
the  bearded  Iris  are  very  effective  in  bold  clumps 
for  large  beds,  and  Pyrethrums,  also  Campanula 
latifolia,  C.  latiloba,  and  C.  urticifolia,  associate 
admirably  with  them.  They  look  remarkably  well 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  water,  and  a 
fine  effect  can  be  produced  by  planting  them  in  a 
mass  almost  close  to  the  water's  edge  with  a  back- 
ground of  Rhododendrons.  Pfeonies  have  flowered 
well  and  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  drought  ex- 
cept that  their  beauty  is  more  short-lived  than 
usual.  Pyrethrums  are  hardly  likely  to  show  their 
true  character  this  year  on  our  rather  light  soil ; 
the  flowers  are  small  and  the  foliage  already  tak- 
ing on  a  yellow  tinge.  A  heavy  mulching  and 
watering  would  set  them  up,  but  there  are  so  many 
things  calling  imperatively  for  water,  that  the 
herbaceous  borders  are  hardly  likely  to  get 
a  share.  The  double  Peach-leaved  Campanula, 
usually  very  good  with  us,  is  throwing  up  in  a 
weakly  fashion,  and  the  spikes  will  only  be  about 
two-thirds  their  usual  height.  The  deep-rooting 
Hemerocallis  and  Alstrcemerias,  that  once  esta- 
blished get  such  a  firm  grip  of  the  soil,  look  re- 
markably well  and  are  sending  up  their  flower- 
spikes  (considerably  earlier  than  usual)  very  fast. 
I  tried  an  experiment  with  Delphiniums  some  three 
years  ago,  which  seems  likely  to  be  a  success.  A 
large  slope  in  the  pleasure  ground,  some  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  in  extent,  was  cleared  of  old 
Laurels  and  replanted  with  deciduous  flowering 
shrubs  and  Rhododendrons.  Occasionally  a  larger 
interval  than  usual  was  left  between  plants  of  the 
latter,  and  the  spaces  thus  left  were  afterwards 
filled  with  small  alternate  groups  of  Lilium  can- 
didum  and  Delphiniums.  The  effect  is  decidedly 
pleasing,  both  flowers  showing  to  the  best  advan- 
tage against  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons. Old-established  shrubs  are  very  fine 
this  year ;  Weigelas  in  variety  and  Deutzia  cre- 
nata  are  just  about  at  their  best. 

Claremont.  E.  Bukeell. 


Pseonies. — These  are  grown  at  Ham  in  great 
quantities  and  in  exceeding  variety.  From  pure 
white  the  colours  range  through  many  shades, 
down  to  crimson.  The  soil  suits  these  Pseonies 
remarkably  well,  the  plants,  which  are  growing 
between  the  fruit  trees,  just  now  blooming  pro- 
fusely.— D. 

Ranunculus  parnassifolius  is  flowering 
freely  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  at  Totten- 


PLANTS  SUITABLE  FOR  RUIN?,  WALL- 
TOPS,  AND  OTHER  DRY  PLACES. 

In  speaking  of  plants  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  heading,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
though  some  may  be  seen  flourishing  and 
happy  in  such  places,  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  oftentimes  to  plant  and  otherwise  esta- 
blish them  in  private  gardens.  For  cna 
thing,  when  one  sees  plants  flourishing  in  ■* 
wild  state  in  such  dry  situations,  it  has  conio 
about  by  the  rule  of  the  "  survival  of  tho 
fittest,"  and  though  there  may  be  abundance 
of  plants  apparently  growing  comfortably,  thsy 
may  constitute  but  a  small  proportion  com- 
pared with  those  that  have  failed  to  survive  ; 
whereas  in  artificial  planting  we  may  bemoan 
our  want  of  success  if  we  do  not  succeed  witli  a 
comparatively  few  specimens  that  have  engaged 
our  efl'orts.  The  closest  observer  who  care- 
fully notes  the  minutest  details  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  wild  plants  nre  flourishing 
will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if  he  follows  the 
hints  of  Nature.  Of  course,  if  some  reason- 
able provision  is  not  made  for  the  roots  and 
ample  care  bestowed,  as  by  periodic  waterings, 
when  the  plants  have  been  put  in  position  so 
as  to  sustain  life  until  they  get  a  natural 
attachment  to  the  stone  and  soU,  nothing  less 
can  be  expected  than  that  the  plants  will 
shrivel  up  and  die  the  first  hot  or  windy  day. 

When  you  can  manage  to  establish  flowers 
on  ruins  or  dry  walls,  you  create  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  garden  efl'ects  ; 
but  in  setting  about  a  business  of  this  kind,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  as  being  advisable,  that, 
whatever  is  grown  on  high  places,  the  plants 
should  have  the  habit  of  springing  up  con- 
siderably or  drooping  over  the  edges,  so  as  to 
be  visible  from  the  surrounding  and  lower 
promenades.  It  is  not  always  the  case  that 
plants  which  are  seen  to  thrive  on  and  decorate 
what  appear  to  be  dry  places  and  sunny  rooks 
will  do  for  ruins  and  wall  tops,  because  on 
such  structures  there  is  not  the  amount  of 
moisture  contained  in  the  rooting  medium  as 
occurs  in  natural  formations,  which  get  tho 
benefit  of  moisture  by  capillary  attraction  in  a 
greater  degree.  This  point  may  be  proved  by 
anyone  who  cares  to  experiment,  and  the  fact 
may  be  recalled  whilst  we  are  glancing  over  a 
few  species,  one  by  one,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  suited  for  walls  and  natural  rocks  indiscri- 
minately, and  we  might  as  well,  whilst  con- 
sidering the  species  individually,  take  note  of 
their  respective  cultural  requirements. 

Erinus  alpincs. — This  is  a  long  time  before  it 
becomes  effective  and  well  established,  and  often 
when  it  means  to  do  so,  it  sows  itself  better  than 
human  hands  can  do  it.  A  few  plants,  therefore, 
should  be  set  at  the  higher  parts. 

Saxifraga  longifolia  is  often  supposed  to  be 
a  fit  subject  for  dry  walls,  but  according  to  my 
experience,  it  is  utterly  useless  for  such  places ; 
it  will  do  on  what  seems  to  be  dry  rocks  that  are 
more  cool,  and  get  more  moisture  by  capillary 
attraction. 

Saxifraga  ligulata.  —  Precisely  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  this  as  the  foregoing. 

CoEYDALis  LUTEA. — This  is  a  very  likely  plant 
for  walls  with  crumbling  seams  or  ledges  of  mortar 
rubbish,  and  it  may  be  established  by  seed  or  very 
young  plants. 
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DaABAs  will  do  in  tight  fissures. 
Alyssuji    montanum    is  a  capital    thing    for 
walls  where  a  slight  depth  of  soil  is  provided. 

Tunica  Saxikraga  may  do,  but  it  will  require 
careful  planting  for  a  start,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  easier  and  better  to  begin  with  seeds. 

Diantiius  c.esius. — I  find  this  an  excellent 
thing  for  rather  flat  and  broad  wall  tops,  but  it 
should  be  well  packed  round  witli  stones  and  a 
rather  retentive  loam,  and  surfaced  with  leaf 
mould  and  sand,  and  it  should  be  periodically 
watered  for  the  first  season. 

Lychnis  alpina  and  L.  lapponica. — In  every 
way  these  are  manageable  and  effective. 

Cotyledon  umbilicus  and  C.  cheysantha, 
and  one  or  two  other  species  of  the  same  genus 
are  ideal  plants  for  walls  and  dry  ledges.  The 
objection,  however,  to  these  is  that  they  are 
rather  costly  for  a  purpose  implying  somewhat 
liberal  use. 

Sedum  dasypiiyllum  is  pretty,  but  very  small 
and  only  fit  to  be  in  positions  near  the  eye.  More- 
over, it  is  tender  in  damp  climates,  and  certainly 
not  psrfectly  reliable. 

Sedum  glaucum  is,  practically,  for  such  pur- 
poses the  same  thing  as  above,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  being  hardier,  a  more  vigorous  grower, 
and  a  cheaper  plant  to  obtain  in  quantity. 

Sbmpervivums.  —  All  or  any  of  these  are 
capital  for  covering  crumbling  walls  witli  ve- 
getation. The  chief  thing,  however,  is  to  plant 
them  carefully  at  first.  They  should  be  flatly  and 
securely  fixed  by  the  aid  of  small  stones  and  some 
mortar  in  a  wet  state.  Unless  thus  secured,  they 
are  soon  disturbed  bv  birds  or  blown  away  by  the 
wind.  To  fix  the  Houseleeks  is  a  business  that 
will  not  admit  of  being  done  in  a  hurry.  It  would 
perhaps  also  be  better  to  plant  them  in  the  spring, 
just  when  it  is  due  for  them  to  emit  their  new 
roots. 

A  few  other  plants  that  I  would  suggest 
are — 

Thymes  of  various  sorts.  The  procumbent  Stone- 
crops  or  Sedums  in  considerable  variety.  Not  a 
few  alpine  Pinks.  The  orange-yellow  Hawkweed 
for  dry  places  that  are  not  too  sunny.  Everybody 
knows  the  charming  manner  in  which  the  Wall 
Rue  Fern  clings  and  thrives  on  old  mortar.  Alyssum 
spinosum  is  a  quaint  and  curious  plant,  and 
often  grows  into  bushes  of  considerable  diameter. 
I  have  seen  Campanula  rotundifolia  doing  splen- 
r.id  duty  on  the  walls  of  ruins,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  Wallflowers  and  Snapdragons 
can  be  made  happy  in  the  wall  garden. 

In  Assures  with  careful  planting  many  other 
things  could  be  made  to  flourish,  but  to  make 
them  a  success  such  fissures  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  if  necessary  a  solid  mass  of 
soil  to  form  a  bed  for  the  roots  should  be 
rammed  down  firmly ;  a  good  mass  should  also 
be  rammed  in  as  a  backing  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  being  dried  up.  These  provisions 
should  be  madebeforetheplantsareputintoposi- 
tion,  and  the  roots  should  then  at  their  extremi- 
ties be  inclined  downwards,  and  carefully  and 
firmly  covered  with  good  soil.  Indeed,  I  know 
no  form  of  gardening  requiring  more  patience 
and  skill  during  the  arranging  of  the  plants 
than  the  wall  garden.  J.  Wood. 

IVoudfilh;,  Kiristall. 


NOTES  UN  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Gunnera  magellanica— Although  the  specific 
name  sounds  as  if  the  plant  might  be  doubtfully 
hardy  in  this  country,  I  have  proved  for  years 
that  it  is  hardy  in  the  most  exposed  situa- 
tions here,  where  the  monster  species  scabra  and 
manioata  fail  to  come  through  not  the  severest 
winters.  This  is  a  minute  species  of  what  might 
be  termed  a  giant  genus.  Its  leaves  are  only  the 
size  of  a  crown-piece.  It  increases  chiefly  by 
means  of  stolons,  and  I  know  no  prettier  or  more 
characteristic  plant  that  could  be  employed  for 
creeping  between  the  moist  seams  of   stone  and 


earthy  fissures  of  the  rookery.  Of  course,  its 
flowers  are  not  showy,  but  the  plant  is  certainly 
of  so  distinct  a  type,  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  in- 
terest and  please. 

Geranium  balkanum. — This  is  a  compara- 
tively new  introduction,  and  might  be  termed  a 
dwarf  Geranium  ibericum.  It  is  free,  of  good 
colour,  and  pretty.  I  cannot  be  sure  as  to  what 
stature  it  may  reach,  but  hitherto  I  have  not  seen 
it  taller  than  t!  inches. 

Pyxidanthera  barbulata. —  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  my  one  plant  of  this  desirable  American 
species  is  in  beautiful  condition,  although  it  has 
been  kept  out  of  doors  all  winter  with,  I  should 
add,  the  protection  of  a  bit  of  glass  to  keep  the 
foliage  dry. 

Tricyrtis  hirta. — The  object  of  this  note  is  to 
note  its  hardiness.  Two  plants  have  been  in  the 
same  position  for  some  four  years,  and  though  I 
cannot  say  they  are  either  strong  or  flourishing, 
they  are  alive  and  healthy.  They  have  been  out 
of  outdoors  for  the  whole  of  the  time  named.  I 
believe  this  genus  is  generally  considered  to  be 
tender;  if  so,  I  do  not  think  it  is  cold  that  hurts 
the  plants  so  much  as  wet,  and  certainly  they 
prove  hardier  than  most  of  the  Alstroemerias. 

Potentilla  flagellifera. — This  is  a  charming 
species,  having  thick,  bright  yellow  velvety  flowers 
on  flagelliferous  stems.  The  whole  of  the  plant  is 
velvety  to  the  touch,  being  quite  grey  with  soft 
downy  hairs.  It  is  said  to  be  rather  difficult  to 
propagate,  but  if  you  deal  with  it  in  warm  weather 
and  set  the  divided  roots  in  moist  sand  and  full 
sunshine,  they  root  well  and  make  nice  plants 
before  cold  weather  sets  in.  It  is  not  desirable, 
however,  to  disturb  their  roots  in  the  teeth  of 
winter,  but  rather  to  wait  until  spring ;  neither  is  it 
advisable  to  try  to  divide  other  than  old  and  strong 
plants. 

Eriogonum  umbellatum. — This  is  an  alpine 
of  a  distinct  type,  with  pleasing  and  massive 
umbels  of  flowers  on  a  thick  scape,  at  the  base  of 
which  the  plant  presents  another  pleasing  feature. 
There  we  see  a  circular  arrangement  of  its  spoon- 
shaped  leaves,  whose  stalks  are  beautifully  tinted 
with  red  on  the  upper  side,  deepest  where  they 
meet  the  scape.  The  eifect  is  that  of  a  bright  red 
star  or  rosette,  and  the  contrast  is  very  beautiful 
with  the  umbel  of  yellow  bloom  and  with  the  grey 
foliage.  This  leaf  -  colouring  is  only  developed 
when  the  plants  enjoy  bright  weather  and  full  ex- 
posure to  sunshine.  Nevertheless,  when  the  colour 
exists,  it  is  a  feature  that  cannot  fail  to  attract 
notice. 

Phlox  stellaria. — This  is  one  of  the  more  dis- 
tinct kinds,  having  a  slender  and  somewhat  erect 
habit,  with  a  persistent  woody  habit,  that  is,  it 
does  not  die  back  in  its  woody  parts  like  most  of 
the  procumbent  species.  The  flowers  are  delicately 
beautiful  and  freely  produced  all  over  the  plant, 
which  grows  about  a  foot  high.  This  species  is  not 
only  a  distinct  type,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  an 
unvarying  one. 

Eritrichium  nanum. — A  few  plants  here  have 
been  very  beautiful  this  spring.  Their  roots  have 
been  kept  moist,  but  their  heads  dry.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  present  sunny  spring  has 
been  very  suitable  for  the  development  of  both  its 
leaves  and  flowers,  or,  in  other  words,  our  usually 
damp  and  varying  spring  weather  may  often  have 
baen  the  cause  of  injury  in  past  years. 

Primula  suffrutescens.  —  This  quaint  and 
dainty  species  is  just  pushing  its  deep  crimson- 
purple  buds  from  the  centres  of  the  rosette-like 
foliage.  Lovers  of  the  Primula  species  should  not 
be  content  until  they  have  added  this  plant  to  their 
collections  and  succeeded  in  growing  it  well.  It 
is  not  only  one  of  the  later  blooming  kinds,  but  in 
other  ways  most  desirable.  There  is  no  other 
Primrose  that  I  know  that  has  even  a  resemblance 
to  it  in  form  and  habit,  though  it  has  flowers  ap- 
proaching in  colour  those  of  the  characteristic 
rosea.  Practically,  you  may  see  it  as  two  plants, 
according  to  the  treatment  you  bestow  upon  it.  If 
you  grow  it  for  its  flowers,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
have    much    its    own    way,    when    it    takes    the 


form  implied  by  its  name  by  assuming  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a  pigmy  tree ;  but  I  have  found  that 
to  propagate  it,  or  more  quickly  make  plants  of 
good  size,  it  is  better  to  earth  up  the  somewhat 
woody  stems  to  encourage  therefrom  vigorous  sur- 
face roots.  If  some  such  method  as  this  is  not 
adopted,  the  plant  seems  to  make  extremely  slow 
progress,  but  still  to  flower  more  freely  than  when 
pushed. 

Caltha  biflora. — This  is  indeed  a  charming 
thing  for  a  moist  corner.  The  almost  round  leaves, 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  one's  hand  and  of  the 
most  delicate  pale  apple-green  colour,  set  off  in  a 
most  effective  manner  the  snow-white  blossoms, 
which  just  peep  out  of  the  foliage.  The  flowers 
are  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  I  am  sure  that 
where  this  plant  has  not  hitherto  been  cultivated, 
it  would  be  a  great  .acquisition,  I  have  no  water 
or  bog  for  it,  and  yet  it  does  well  by  the  sides  of 
the  walk,  where,  when  it  rains,  the  water  finds  its 
way  in  quantity. 

Banunculus  parnassifolius.— This,  grown 
in  well-decayed  leaf-mould  and  sand,  becomes  a 
showy  plant.  Its  thick  Grass  of  Parnassus-like 
leaves  are  but  few  compared  with  the  flowers, 
which,  glanced  at  casually,  have  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  white,  pink-tinted  Dog  Rose.  Doubt- 
less it  likes  moisture.  I  have  hitherto  culti- 
vated it  successfully  when  kept  fairly  well  watered 
in  a  north  or  ea.'-t  aspect,  but  I  have  seen  it  done 
much  better  in  other  gardens  than  my  own. 

WoodoiUe,  Kirkstall.  J,  Wood. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

The  Mourning  Iris. — A  large  bed  of  Iris 
susiiiua  is  iu  hluoni  iio;tr  the  Orchid  hou.Mo  at  Kew. 
The  bulbs  are  ia  good  health  for  this  type,  and  the 
large  beautifully  marked  flowers  possess  much  in- 
terest. 

Gladiolus  communis. — Thi?  has  withstood 
the  drought  better  than  any  plant  in  the  herbaceous 
border.  At  the  present  time  its  bright  rosy  coloured 
flowers  are  making  a  brave  show,  especially  in  a  border 
that  was  replanted  last  autumn. — M. 

Papaver  bracteatum.— Last  May  I  sowed  seed 
of  this  perennial  Poppy,  and  the  plants  are  now 
tlowering  finely  in  the  bed  where  sown.  I  put  out  a 
long  line  of  plauts  in  the  kitchen  garden  early  m  the 
year  in  March,  but  the  drought  experienced  here  has 
prevented  them  making  much  progress.  BVom  3  feet 
to  -1  feet  is  the  usual  height  of  the  flower-stems. — E. 

Anemone  Robinsoniana. — I  had  a  small 
clump  of  this  this  spring  growing  among  other 
flowers,  and  it  was  curious  to  note  how  visitors 
singled  it  out  for  admiration,  iu  the  form  of  large 
colonies  I  should  say  it  must  be  very  pleasing.  It  U 
apparently  as  free  of  growth  as  the  type,  and  on3 
of  those  things  that  ia  sure  to  increase  rapidly. — • 
J.  C.  B. 

Lithospermum  prostratum  has  been  for  the 
last  month  a  sheet  oi  blue  on  a  part  of  the  rockery 
whieh  is  partly  shaded  until  middiy,  afterwards  beiug 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  Seldom  do  we  see  this 
plant  flourishing.  It  is  often  sickly  in  appearance  owing 
presumably  to  the  roots  being  in  ungenial  quarters. 
This  was  the  case  here  a  few  years  since  until  I  re- 
placed it  in  peat,  layering  its  branches  in  the  same 
material.  I  find,  too,  that  copious  supplies  of  water 
are  very  beneticial. — ]\t. 

Heuchera  sanguinea. — In  my  opinion  no 
hardy  plant  can  approach  this  in  point  of  colour- 
ing. It  delights  in  abundance  of  sunlight,  but  it 
must  not  be  stinted  for  moisture  at  the  roots.  In 
my  case  a  clump  of  it  is  growing  at  the  base  of  the 
rockery  in  rather  deep,  yet  light  soil,  with  which  is 
freely  mixed  old  lime  rubble.  During  the  late  dry 
weather  the  clumps  in  question  received  copious 
supplies  of  water  three  times  a  week,  the  result 
now  being  a  healthy  growth  and  fine  flower-spikes. 
— E. 

Dianthus  Grievei  is  an  interesting  plant  in 
bloom  on  the  Kew  rockery.  It  is  a  hybrid  kind, 
the  parents  D.  barbatus  (the  Sweet  William)  and 
probably  D.  alpinus.  There  is  a  resemblance  to 
both  parents  in  the  flowers,  which  vary  in  colour 
from  white  to  rose,  appear  freely  in  clusters,  and 
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on  short  sturdy  stems.  It  is  a  thoroughly  useful 
garden  plant,  compact  and  strong  In  habit,  and 
makes  a  bright  show  of  colour.  We  have  never 
seen  it  except  at  Kew,  but  such  a  plant  should 
become  common  in  all  good  gardens. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


SERVICEABLE   BEET. 

JrnoiNc  from  what  is  seen  at  the  great  co- 
operative show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  every 
August  and  at  various  other  shows  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  great  size  is  thought  to 
be  the  principal  recommendation  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  Beet.  If  this  is  not  so,  how  else 
are  we  to  account  for  the  large  number  of 
overgrown  roots  which  are  annually  staged, 
only  to  be  passed  over  by  the  judges  in  favour 
of  medium-sized,  cleanly  grown  samples  ?  In- 
stead of  measuring  close  upon  12  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  thickest  part  of  the  root,  9 
inches  would  be  a  better  average,  or  quite 
large  enough  for  anything,  not  a  few  judges, 
and  cooks,  too,  let  me  add,  preferring  them  a 
trifle  sm.aller.  If  either  much  larger  or  much 
smaller,  they  cannot  be  classed  as  service- 
able.    Naturally,  varieties  differ  considerably, 


patches,  but  most  probably  ifc  will  be  found 
.sound  enough,  coming  up  strongly  since  the 
rain  has  fallen.  This  will  give  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  te.sting  the  correctness  of  my  asser- 
tions as  to  the  advantages  or  otherwise  of  late 
sowing. 

The  foregoing  is  advanced  somewhat  late  in 
the  season  to  be  of  much  service  this  year  at 
any  rate,  but  there  is  yet  another  way  of  pre- 
venting a  general  grossness  of  roots,  and  some- 
thing may  yet  be  done  towards  increasing  the 
size  of  others  that  might  otherwise  prove  too 
small  to  be  serviceable.  If  hard  thinning  is 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  Turnip-rooted 
forms,  including  the  superior  Blood  Red,  the 
roots  in  most  cases  soon  become  extremely 
coarse  and  valueless  accordingly.  Instead  of 
thinning  the  plants  to  about  8  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  they  ought  to  be  left  not  more 
than  4  inches  apart  and  drawn  from  where 
the  most  forward  are  large  enough  for  use, 
or,  say,  when  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 
Leaving  them  thus  or  even  more  thickly  is  a 
sure  and  safe  corrective  of  grossness,  and  if  tlie 
bulk  of  the  roots  does  not  exceed  3|  in.  through 
many  of  them  pressing  against  each  other  in 
the  autumn,  they  will  be  found  very  serviceable 
quite  late  in  the  winter.  Much  the  same  rule 
applies  to  the  long-rooted  forms,  though  in  this 
case  if  the  rows  of  stronger  kinds  are  not  less 


Covciit  Garden  Beef, 


some  becoming  too  coarse  under  conditions 
that  would  exactly  suit  others  ;  while  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  strong  growers  only 
attain  a  serviceable  size  on  some  soils,  the  less 
robust,  of  which  Dell's  Crimson  is  the  best 
known  type,  failing  to  become  large  enough 
to  be  of  any  value.  In  addition  to  a  judicious 
selection  of  varieties,  it  also  behoves  the  cul- 
tivator to  vary  his  treatment  according  to  pre- 
vious experience.  Especially  is  j  udgment  needed 
in  the  matter  of  sowing.  Thus  if  Pragnell's 
Exhibition  is  sown  on  good  ground  from  the 
beginning  to  the  third  week  in  April,  the 
chances  are  the  bulk  (jf  the  roots  resulting  will  be 
too  coarse  to  be  serviceable  other  than  forfeedin" 
pigs  ;  whereas,  if  the  sowing  had  been  delayed  till 
the  first  week  in  May,  or  even  as  late  as  May 
14,  the  result  would  in  most  seasons  prove 
eminently  satisfactory.  Most  of  the  Beet 
grown  for  the  markets  is  moderately  large,  the 
preference  rightly  being  given  to  varieties  which 
under  garden  culture  would,  perhaps,  grow  too 
large.  In  the  open  fields  Covent  Garden  Red 
is  seldom  coarse,  nor  would  it  be  in  most 
})rivate  gardens  if  not  sown  very  early  ;  whereas 
Dell's  Crimson  or  any  of  its  numerous  synonyms 
is  not  robust  enough,  unless  under  more  favour- 
able conditions  as  regards  a  good  depth  of  strong 
soU,  being  also  sown  about  the  middle  of  April. 
This  season,  owing  to  the  great  drought,  early 
sown  seed  failed  to  germinate   other   than  in 


than  15  inches  apart  the  plants  should  be  re- 
duced to  about  G  inches  apart,  allowing  another 
2  inches  if  either  late  sown  or  growing  on  com- 
paratively open  or  poor  ground.  There  is  not 
much  likelihood  of  Dell's  Crim.son  on  poor 
ground  becoming  coarse  if  thinned  to  8  inches 
apart  at  the  outset,  but  on  rather  strong  soil, 
or  any  that  was  heavily  manured  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop,  6  inches  apart  is  quite  enough 
space  to  allow  it.  It  will  thus  be  seen  I  am 
reversing  the  usual  order  of  things,  most  writers 
advising  allowing  the  greater  distances  for  the 
stronger  growers  and  the  least  room  for  the 
neater  growing  varieties.  As  already  hinted,  it 
is  possible  by  following  that  advice  to  promote 
rather  than  check  coarseness,  and  in  other  cases 
to  unduly  limit  the  growth  where  it  is  undesir- 
able that  this  should  be  done.  Fresh  solid 
manure,  if  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
tap  roots  of  Beet,  is  liable  to  cause  them 
to  fork  badly,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  ought 
to  be  needed  in  the  case  of  strong  growing  forms. 
If  these  are  kept  free  of  weeds  and  have  the 
ground  lightly  stirred  among  them  during  the 
early  .stages  of  growth,  there  is  every  proba- 
bility of  a  .serviceable  lot  of  roots  being  obtained. 
In  the  case  of  Dell's,  Cheltenham  Green  Top, 
Improved  Black  Leaf,  and  the  true  Pine-apple 
Short-top,  there  may  be  some  necessity  for  a 
fertiliser  being  sown  between  the  rows  and 
stirred  in  just  in  advance  of  rainfall.  A  manure 


rich  in  potash  best  suits  Beet,  and  for  hot  and 
medium  soils  I  have  found  equal  quantities  of 
kainit  and  salt,  enough  of  this  being  applied  to 
just  whiten  the  ground,  answer  remarkably  well. 
Very  large  or  overgrown  Beets  are  usually  of 
poor  colour  and  indifferent  quality.  The  illus- 
tration of  Covent  Garden  Beet,  which  accom- 
panies these  remarks,  should  be  an  object-lesson 
to  those  who  have  yet  to  learn  what  is  the  limit 
as  regards  the  size  of  a  serviceable  Beet,  and 
even  this  should  not  be  reachi-d  in  the  case  of 
smaller  growing  varieties,  notably  Dell's  Crim- 
son. H.  M. 


WINTER  KALES. 


Of  late  there  have  been  several  notes  in  The 
Garden  concerning  these,  the  hardiest  and  most 
useful  of  late  winter  and  early  spring  vegetables. 
It  is  evident  these  are  not  so  well  known  as  they 
ought  to  be,  or  there  would  not  be  so  many 
complaints  after  each  winter  as  to  the  scarcity 
of  green  vegetables.  I  daresay  in  instances  where 
this  does  occur  it  is  through  relying  for  the 
supply  on  uncertain  kinds,  such  as  Savoys,  as  a 
sharp  spell  of  frost  will  clear  these  off  whole- 
sale. Old  Cabbage  stumps  again  are  often  left 
over  to  give  a  winter  supply  of  greens,  and 
their  value  at  certain  times,  or  when  the  winter 
is  favourable  for  their  growth,  is  well  known, 
but  to  rely  upon  these  solely  is  a  very  unwise 
course.  What  one  wants  to  do  is  to  provide  by 
planting  suitable  kinds,  so  that  green  vegetables 
should  be  a  certainty,  however  severe  the  winter. 
Winter  Kales  are  the  hardiest  of  all,  much  more 
so  indeed  than  Brussels  Sprouts.  With  this 
valuable  winter  vegetable  culture,  has  a  deal  to 
do  as  regards  success  or  failure.  But  it  is  not 
wise  to  depend  merely  upon  Sprouts,  but  to 
make  due  provision  for  a  late  winter  and  early 
spring  supply  of  greens  by  planting  the  best  of 
the  Kales  so  as  to  afford  a  succession.  Even 
Kales  will  not  prove  profitable  if  puny  and 
drawn-up  plants  are  relied  upon,  and  these 
very  likely  late  planted,  as  when  this  is  the 
case  the  plants  are  small,  and,  excepting 
the  small  top,  they  are  not  strong  enough 
to  produce  secondary  sprouts.  It  is  astonishing 
the  quantity  of  tender  sprouts  a  well-grown  plant 
will  produce  after  the  top  is  taken  off,  that  is,  of 
course,  if  kept  clo.sely  gathered.  Being  plucked 
early,  they  are  both  tender  and  good  in  quality. 
But  allow  them  to  run,  and  the  texture  soon 
becomes  tough  and  stringy.  A  particularly 
good  trait  of  these  Kales  is  that  with  a  proper 
selection,  quite  a  succession  is  obtained  right 
from  midwinter  until  the  spring  is  far  advanced. 
The  first  that  comes  into  use  is  the  Curled  or 
Scotch  Kale  ;  this,  besides  the  large  curled 
top,  forms  a  tine  lot  of  secondary  sprouts.  To 
follow  this  comes  the  invaluable  Cottager's 
Kale,  this  being  of  splendid  flavour  when 
cooked,  and  also  giving  a  close  succession  of 
sprouts.  If  I  were  bound  down  to  one  kind, 
this  would  be  the  one,  it  being  very  hardy,  an 
excellent  grower  and  very  prolific.  After  this 
comes  Read's  Improved  Hearting,  of  excellent 
flavour,  but  not  vei-y  prolific  in  secondary  sprouts. 
The  old  Ragged  Jack  is  also  an  excellent  and 
hardy  kind.  The  Asparagus  Kale  is  really 
invaluable,  being  very  late,  the  shoots  succu- 
lent and  of  good  flavour. 

Sewn  at  any  time  during  April,  and  this 
thinly  and  on  good  soil,  a  good  supply  of  plants 
is  secured.  Of  course,  it  is  late  now  to  write 
of  seed- sowing,  but  sooner  than  let  another 
season  go  by  without  planting  these  invaluable 
Kales,  the  plants  should  be  obtained  from  an- 
other source,  as  they  could  be  procured  at  a 
cheap  rate.  On  strong  soils  the  plants  should 
be  set  out  not  less  than  30  inches  apart  both 
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in  the  rows  and  between  the  rows,  and  on 
lighter  Eoils  C  inches  less.  The  ground  should 
be  in  fairly  good  heart,  as  the  stronger  the 
plants  the  gr3ater  the  quantity  of  produce.  It 
is  where  the  plants — through,  no  doubt,  force 
of  circumstances — are  set  out  between  rows  of 
Potatoes  that  they  are  apt  to  become  weakened 
at  the  base  of  the  stems.  If  planted  between 
every  other  row,  the  stems  of  the  Potatoes  may 
be  laid  over,  so  as  to  let  as  much  direct  light 
to  the  Kale  as  possible.  After  the  Potatoes 
are  lifted,  the  best  course  will  be  to  mould  up 
the  plants  to  strengthen  them. 

A.  Young. 


A  novel  remedy  for  woodlice. — A  market 
grower  of  Cucumbers  has  hit  upon  a  somewhat 
novel  idea  for  exterminating  woodlice  from  his 
Cucumber  beds  by  employing  a  brood  of  young 
ducks.  By  cliance,  one  day,  the  door  was  left 
open,  through  which  the  ducks  strayed  on  to  the 
border  on  each  side  of  the  path.  In  a  twinkling 
the  ducks  were  busy  devouring  the  woodlice,  and 
by  repeated  visits  they  have  almost  cleared  the 
houses  of  this  pest.  This  was  fortunate,  as  the 
woodlice  were  playing:  sad  havoc  with  the  Cucumber 
plants  and  fruit,  all  known  remedies  having  failed 
to  effectually  check  their  ravage?. — E.  Molyneux. 

Forcing  Potatoes  in  pots.— I  note  Mr. 
Gilbert's  inquiry  at  p.  400  in  the  matter  of  the 
weight  I  took  from  S-inch  and  9-inch  pots.  The 
weight  is  quite  correct,  and  I  may  add  that  I  have 
lifted  as  many  from  a  pot  on  several  occasions, 
having  taken  them  out  of  the  pots  and  weighed 
them  mjself.  Like  Mr.  Gilbert,  I  have  grown  Po- 
tatoes in  pots  for  several  years,  and  I  make  a  point 
of  giving  them  the  best  of  culture  both  as  to  .soil 
and  after  treatment.  I  grow  a  selected  old  tried 
kind  that  is  in  most  trade  catalogues. — F.  A.  C. 


CABBAGE  ENFIELD  MARKET. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  hardiest  Cabbages 
we  have.  Among  growers  for  profit  it  appears  to 
be  yearly  increasing  in  favour.  A  tender  variety, 
or  one  that  has  a  tendency  to  run  in  spring,  will 
never  take  with  market  growers,  no  matter  how 
good  it  may  be  in  otbe'r  respects.  I  had  this 
spring  a  rather  curious  experience  with  this  Cab- 
bage. Last  June  I  sowed  this  for  winter  use. 
Either  I  was  late  in  sowing  or  the  season  was 
against  the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  did  not  turn  in  in  the  autumn.  In 
a  winter  which  cut  up  the  Cabbage  tribe  so  much 
one  would  naturally  think  that  such  plants  would 
have  suffered,  but  they  were  not  in  any  degree  in- 
jured. Instead  of  bolting  in  spring,  as  I  naturally 
thought  they  would  have  done,  they  began  to  turn 
in  in  March,  and  early  in  April  I  had  nice  little 
white-hearted  Cabbages  fit  to  eat  fully  three  weeks 
before  the  earliest  young  ones  turned  in.  An  acre 
or  two  of  such  Cabbages  would  this  year  liave  been 
worth  a  lot  of  money.  Poverty  of  soil  had,  I  think, 
something  to  do  with  these  Cabbages  not  turninc 
in  in  autumn.  I  had  intended  to  top-dress  theni, 
but  omitted  doing  so,  and  it  was  just  on  the  poorest 
part  of  the  ground  that  they  remained  till  spring. 
I  never  knew  any  other  Cabbage  behave  in  this 
way,  and  I  have  thought  that  it  might  answer  to 
sow  later  than  one  does  for  Coleworts,  so  that 
the  plants  just  fail  to  heart  in,  putting  them 
in  rather  poor  ground  to  keep  them  hard  and 
tough  in  the  leaf.  To  gain  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  with  spring  Cabbages  is  what  most  growers 
wouldlike  to  do.  Probably  never  was  the  turning 
in  of  spring  Cabbages  more  anxiously  awaited  than 
this  year,  and  everyone  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
surprised  to  know  that  I  could  cut  at  that  early 
date.  Perhaps  some  who  have  large  households  to 
supply  might  be  disposed  to  try  the  experiment.  I 
intend  doing  so  again,  and  %vill  in  due  time  report 
results. — J.  C.  B. 

While  there  is  such  a  hankering  after  new 

varieties  of  vegetables  as  well  as  other  things,  there 


is  a  risk  of  forgetting  old  friends.  This  Cabbage  is 
one  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  though  old  as 
compared  with  some  sorts.  It  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  succeeding  any  of  the  early  kinds.  I 
have  a  batch  just  now  coming  into  use  when  the 
first  cutting  of  EUam's  is  all  but  past.  Enfield 
Market  does  not  come  all  into  use  at  once  like 
Ellam's,  but  provides  a  thorough  succession  of 
succulent  heads  for  a  long  season.  It  is  given 
to  bolting  but  very  little,  provided,  of  course,  the 
seed  is  not  sown  before  the  middle  of  August.  In 
point  of  hardiness  this  Cabbage  is  equal  to  any. 
— M. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden, 


FRUIT   T'.  INSECTS. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  concerning  insect 
pests  and  their  depredations  amongst  our  fruit 
trees  and  bushes.  That  in  some  places  caterpillars 
have  been  abundant,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
that  we  have  experienced  anything  like  the  visita- 
tions of  some  years  ago,  when  not  only  orchards, 
but  woods,  were  literally  stripped  of  all  foliage,  is 
so  far  from  true,  that  in  all  my  travels  I  have 
not  yet  seen  a  single  tree  that  can  be  said  to  have 
severely  suffered  from  insects.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  we  have  had  a  dry,  hot  time,  which  has 
been  singularly  favourable  to  the  spread  of  insect 
pests,  it  seems  all  the  more  remarkable  that 
the  harm  wrought  should  be  so  moderate.  The  in- 
tensely sharp  April  frosts  in  the  one  case  and  the 
exceeding  dryness  of  the  soil  in  the  other  have 
proved,  after  all,  to  be  the  greatest  of  troubles  in 
relation  to  fruit  culture  that  we  have  this  year 
experienced.  Really  I  have  had  ample  reason  to 
remark  almost  everywhere  of  the  fresh,  beautiful 
leafage  on  the  trees,  and  in  many  places  on  the 
fine  crops  they  are  carrying.  That,  when  the 
reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the  fruit  crops  are 
written  later,  we  shd,ll  hear  i.  f  great  eccentricities 
on  the  part  of  trees  and  bushes,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Some  will  show  fine  crops,  others 
poor  ones ;  but,  after  all,  what  would  be  of 
special  interest  to  learn  would  be  how  far  the 
trees  and  bushes  have  been  injured  by  insect  pests 
and  what  remedies  have  been  applied  to  destroy 
them.  The  worst  seen  so  far  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively local.  That  is  in  the  attack  of  red  spider 
on  the  Gooseberry  bushes.  Red  spider  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  of  all  insect  pests  to  check.  Has 
anyone  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  the  application 
of  any  of  the  myriads  of  insecticides  or  other 
remedies  so  liberally  offered,  or  in  any  other  way  ? 
What  is  of  interest  to  learn  is  not  what  are  de- 
scribed in  glowing  terms  as  remedies,  but  what 
have  proved  to  be  not  only  simple  and  effective,  but 
cheap  remedies.  Those  that  make  the  outlay  to 
be  greater  than  is  the  crop  are  of  no  use.  We 
read  that  in  America  fruit  growers  cover  each 
tree  separately  with  bell  tents  and  then  fumigate 
them.  They  cannot  in  such  case  be  very  large 
trees.  That  is  not  an  absolutely  impracticable 
course  with  bushes  or  even  dwarf  trees,  but  with 
but  one  such  tent  it  must  be  slow  work.  With 
half-a-dozen  constantly  in  use,  a  large  area  of 
trees  and  bushes  might  soon  be  covered.  Still, 
it  would  be  a  costly  remedy,  and  the  question 
after  all  is,  Would  it  piy  ?  Had  all  the  insecti- 
cides advertised  the  merits  attributed  to  them, 
practically  harmful  insects  should  ere  now  have 
been  entirely  destroyed.  Either  they  are  not  used 
in  the  degree  their  assumed  merits  require  them  to 
be,  or  else  fruit  growers  find  that  insect  pests  are 
far  from  being  terrors  after  all.  In  any  case,  more 
information  respecting  insects  and  their  attacks 
this  season  is  needful,  as  well  as  reliable  reports 
as  to  remedies  and  their  application.  A.  D. 


The  Apple  moth.— In  the  answer  to  the  query 
as  to  injury  done  to  Apple  blossom  and  foliage  by 


caterpillars,  the  advisability  of  syringing  with 
quassia  extract  and  soft  soap  is  recommended,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  this  practice  is  of  much  avail  when 
the  insects  are  already  at  work.  The  season  after 
the  caterpillars  played  such  havoc  with  the  Apples 
some  four  or  five  years  ago,  many  cultivators  went 
over  their  trees  in  the  spring  following  this 
visitation,  and  sprayed  thoroughly  with  an  insecti- 
cide, but  having  been  comparatively  free  from  the 
pest  since  that  date,  the  practice  was  gradually 
dropped,  and  this  year  we  are  caught  napping. 
Any  solution  that  would  render  the  bud  objection- 
able to  the  moth  would  tend  to  ward  off  the 
attack,  but  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  thoroughly 
satisfactory  remedy  except  hand-picking  when  the 
maggot  is  encased  in  the  leaf  or  boring  its  way 
into  the  fruit.  Remedial  measures  in  the  way  of 
syringing  would  hardly  seem  to  be  more  efficacious 
here  than  in  the  case  of  the  Onion  after  the  maggot 
has  made  its  appearance  and  is  eating  its  way 
into  the  bulb.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Morello  Cherries 
are  quite  as  badly  affected  this  season  with  us  as 
Apples,  and  a  lot  of  time  has  been  spent  in  clearing 
them  of  the  pest. — E.  Burbbll,  Clareinont. 

Layering  Strawberries  for  forcing.— There 

will  be  little  to  complain  of  this  season  in  regard 
to  early  runners  if  the  plants  are  specially  grown 
for  the  purpose.  The  runners  will  be  weak  and 
not  at  all  numerous  unless  mulched  and  watered 
to  assist  growth,  the  drought  of  the  past  two 
months  having  greatly  weakened  the  plants.  When 
plants  are  specially  grown  for  runners,  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  in  mulching  with  decayed  ma- 
nure. With  genial  rains,  such  as  we  are  now  hav- 
ing, growth  will  be  very  rapid,  so  that  all  the  layers 
will  be  rooted  before  the  end  of  June,  thus  giving 
the  plants  for  forcing  a  long  period  of  growth. 
This  latter  is  the  cardinal  point  in  Strawberry 
forcing,  as  without  ample  roots  there  is  little 
fruit ;  a  few  flower-spikes  push  up,  but  the  fruit 
rarely  sets.  When  runners  are  secured  from  fruit- 
ing plants,  there  is  much  delay,  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  mulch  as  advised  for  young  plants. 
In  such  cases  I  would  strongly  advise  purchasing 
runners  from  well-known  growers.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  when  runners  are  secured  from  a  distance 
to  place  them  into  3-inch  pots  and  stand  them  in 
the  shade  for  a  short  time.  In  such  a  position 
they  soon  emit  new  roots  and  fill  the  pots,  when 
they  may  be  transferred  to  larger  pots.  I  do  not 
like  potting  up  runners  with  very  few  roots  direct 
into  the  fruiting  pots,  as  often  there  is  considerable 
loss  if  not  carefully  watered.  There  are  various 
methods  of  layering  ;  I  prefer  small  pots.  Some 
good  cultivators  liyer  direct  into  the  fruiting  pots, 
thus  saving  time  and  labour  ;  others  use  pieces  of 
turf  partially  plunged.  These  are  often  adopted 
where  pots  are  scarce.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  for 
new  plantations  and  preferable  to  pots,  as  the 
roots  are  not  cramped  and  lift  nicely  into  the  per- 
manent rows  ;  others  place  rich  compost  round  the 
old  stools  and  peg  the  layers  into  it.  Whatever 
practice  is  adopted,  it  is  well  to  layer  as  early  as 
possible.— G.  Wythes. 

Black  Alicante  Grape.— It  is  certain  that 
Black  Alicante  Grape  is  one  of  the  most  certain 
bearers  and  more  easily  managed  than  any  Grape 
known  to  me,  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  who 
were  accustomed  to  have  choice  Grapes  on  their 
tables  all  the  year  round  who  would  have  Black 
Alicante  when  they  could  get  any  other.  Lady 
Downe's  especially,  which  is  contemporary  with  the 
Alicante,  I  have  always  found  received  a  ready 
welcome  on  the  table  after  the  new  year, 
always  provided  that  it  was  thoroughly  ripened, 
not  merely  black  with  a  fine  bloom,  but  supplied 
with  heat  and  plenty  of  air  for  weeks  after  the 
external  appearance  was  perfected.  The  complaint 
laid  against  Alicante  is  its  tough  skin  and  second 
rate  flavour.  But  as  a  market  Grape  (where  the 
majority  of  purchasers  are  tempted  to  buy  Grapes 
from  their  fine  appearance  only)  Alicante  stands 
unrivalled.  It  takes  on  a  beautiful  bloom,  and  is 
easily  transmitted  to  long  distances  in  perfect 
safety.  Except  Lady  Downe's,  I  have  found  no 
Grape  keep  sound  so  long  as  Alicante,  but  have 
never  known  it  to  be  esteemed  as  a  favomrite  on 
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aristocratic  tables.  I  agree  with  all  that  "  J.' 
says  of  it  except  as  to  its  flavour  in  midwinter.  Mrs. 
Pince  and  Lady  Downe's  I  have  known  to  be  tho- 
roughly relished  when  Alicante  was  passed  over.  I 
have  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  at  present  (end  of 
May)  in  as  sound  condition  in  every  respect  as  in 
October,  and  I  prefer  its  flavour  to  that  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  we  are  now 
cutting  for  use.  I  have  been  able  to  keep  Lady 
Downe's  in  perfectly  sound  condition  as  late  as 
July.  I  have  tested  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  most 
of  Grapes  in  cultivation,  but  found  none  to  equal 
Lady  Downe's  Seedling.  Its  worst  fault  is  spotting 
during  the  stoning  period,  but  I  have  had  little  to 
complain  of  in  that  respect  for  some  years.  When 
the  first  indication  of  the  evil  is  observed  I  keep 
air  on  the  house  night  and  day,  and  the  pipes 
warm  all  the  time  to  maintain  the  desired  tem- 
perature.—M.  Temple,  Stirlin/jshire. 

Strawberry  Augusts    Nicaise.— This    was 

staged  in  splendid  conlition  at  E.iil's  Court  both 
on  the  13th  and  again  on  the  18th.  On  the  former 
occasion  it  was  one  of  ten  dishes  not  for  competi- 
tion and  much  admired.  On  the  last-named  date 
it  was  first  in  the  single  dishes,  the  fruits  being 
very  large  and  of  a  more  conical  shape  than  is 
usually  seen.  This  is  an  advantage,  as  the  habit 
of  this  Strawberry  is  to  produce  a  variety  of 
shapes,  some  far  from  handsome.  It  is  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  great  size  that  it  is  grown,  though 
Competitor  and  James  Veitch  are  little  inferior  in 
size  if  well  grown.  Of  late  I  have  grown  this 
variety  in  a  cold  house  and  find  the  flavour  much 
improved.  Unless  it  is  grown  in  less  heat  than 
other  well-known  kinds,  the  fruits,  though  large, 
are  not  worth  putting  on  the  table  as  far  as  flavour 
goes.  It  is  also  more  subject  to  red  spider  than 
the  glossy-leaved  kinds,  and  I  find  it  anything  bat 
reliable.  When  once  attacked  the  fruit  will  not 
swell.  I  consider  much  of  Mr.  Norman's  success 
with  these  large  S'rawberries  is  that  he  gives  them 
ample  time,  in  this  way  securing  size  and  flavour. 
— L.  H. 


NEW  STKAWBERRIES. 


I  HAVE  in  a  previous  note  in  these  pages  referred 
to  these  fruits  as  regards  outside  culture,  but  ex- 
plained I  could  not  go  into  their  merits  for  forcing. 
I  now  send  this  note  more  especially  with  regard 
to  their  forcing  qualities.  Of  the  newer  Strawber- 
ries some,  I  admit,  are  not  better  than  older  kinds. 
These  I  will  omit  and  confine  my  remarks  to  those 
which  promise  well  and  which  have  good  flavour, 
shape,  and  cropping  qualities.  In  recommending 
any  kind  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  soil  and 
culture  are  the  chief  points,  as  often  what  fails  in 
one  locality  succeeds  in  others.  I  have,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  noted  the  value  of  some  kinds. 
These  include  Mr.  Allan's  three  valuable  additions. 
These  had  done  well  in  the  open,  and  this  season 
they  have  proved  excellent  forcers;  indeed,  they 
will,  I  feel  sure,  be  reliable  kinds.  These  were 
shown  well  by  the  raiser  at  the  recent  Earl's  Court 
show.  They  had  travelled  a  long  distance  and  were 
in  splendid  condition,  thus  proving  Giinton  Park, 
Lord  SutEeld,  and  Empress  of  India  to  be  really 
good  varieties.  I  have  this  season  seen  them 
forced  in  various  districts,  and  all  did  well.  Of  the 
three  I  prefer  the  last  named  ;  there  is  more  of  the 
British  Queen  type  and  flavour  in  this.  I  claim  a  high 
position  for  Laxton's  Royal  Sovereign.  This  was 
unanimously  given  a  first-class  certificate  June 
21  iHst  year  by  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Since  that  date  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  testing  its  forcing  qualities, 
and  it  is  all  that  can  be  wished,  and,  what 
is  specially  valuable  in  a  forcing  Strawberry,  it  is 
of  fine  flavour.  The  raiser  also  forced  it  this 
season  to  test  it,  and  sent  it  to  Westminster  April 
11,  and  it  was  much  liked,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  fear  in  adding  it  to  the  list  if  a  rich  flavour  is 
one  of  the  points  required.  It  is  a  free  grower  and 
not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  soils,  while  under  pot 
culture  it  is  of  strong  habit  and  very  prolific. 
Another  of  the  same  raiser's  introductions  just 
sent  out  is  Sensation.    This  was  certificated  with 


Competitor  last  week,  and  is  certainly  a  valuable 
forcing  fruit,  very  strong,  somewhat  like  President 
in  shape,  but  larger  and  darker  in  colour.  This 
comes  in  at  about  the  s.ame  time  as  President,  and 
I  should  imagine  this  to  be  one  of  the  parents. 
Competitor,  the  other  variety  alluded  to,  is  very 
large,  somewhat  like  Noble  in  shape,  but  more 
conical— a  firm  fruit  of  distinct  flavour,  a  vigorous 
grower  and  a  good  forcer,  flesh  orange-scarlet,  and, 
like  Noble,  a  free  grower  with  very  few  small 
fruits.  It  is  a  very  showy  fruit,  and  one  th.at  will 
become  a  favourite.  Another  fruit  that  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front — and  one  upon  which  there 
are  diverse  opinions— is  John  Ruskin,  a  very  early 
variety.  It  is  a  cross  between  Black  Prince,  an 
old  well-known  early  Strawberry,  and  Dr.  Hogg, 
partaking  of  the  earliness  of  the  former  with 
the  size  of  the  latter.  This  forces  well,  being  of 
good  size  and  flavour  and  very  productive.  I  am 
now  gathering  it  from  the  open  ground  (May  22). 
Scarlet  Queen  promises  well,  but  I  have  not  yet 
grown  it  for  forcing.  There  are  others,  such  as 
Jubilee  and  Latest  of  All,  worth  notice,  but  these 
are  more  valuable  on  account  of  their  late  quali- 
ties than  for  other  purposes.  They  possess  great 
vigour  and  greatly  prolong  the  season.  They  are 
also  valuable  on  account  of  their  good  flavour  and 
their  free  bearing.  I  have  some  in  pots  this 
year,  and  they  promise  well.  They  are,  however, 
out  of  place  in  a  season  like  this,  when  one  can 
gather  fruits  in  the  open.  G.  Wtthes. 


Apples  "Worcester  Pearmain  and  Blen- 
heim Orange.— It  will  take  stronger  evidence  than 
has  yet  been  adduced  to  alter  my  opinion  of  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  for  even  its  latest  advocate,  Mr. 
Sangwin,  can  say  no  better  of  it  than  that  it  is 
"  only  of  second-rate  quality."  Good  work  has 
been  done  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  in  expos- 
ing the  bad  quality  of  some  popular  fruits— popu- 
lar, that  is,  from  the  market  grower's  point  of 
view— but  there  should  be  a  higher  aim  amongst 
private  growers  than  this.  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  Mr.  Sangwin  can  bridge  the  Apple  season 
from  its  very  earliest  to  its  very  latest  date  with- 
out using  anything  like  so  inferior  a  fruit  as  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  and  I  am  sure  also  that  he  would 
be  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  this.  Certainly 
soils  have  a  great  influence  on  the  quality  of 
Apples,  but  I  have  never  yet  tasted  a  good  fruit  of 
this  variety  from  any  soil.  I  grow  it  on  soil  that 
produces  magnificent  Ribstons,  and  this  should  be 
good  enough  for  any  Apple.  Turning  to  the  Blen- 
heim, Mr.  Sangwin  makes  a  mistake  when  he  says 
that  I  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  it.  I  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  Apple  simply  because  I 
know  that  it  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  nearly 
all  Apple  lovers,  and  I  also  know  that  no  Apple 
will  sell  better.  I  should  not  think  of  abusing  such  a 
well-liked  fruit,  but  Mr.  Sangwin's  remark  is  based 
on  an  expression  of  my  own,  stated  privately,  that 
there  were  many  Apples  which  I  liked  better  when 
cooked,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Blenheim  is  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  a  cooked  state.  To  me  it  is 
rather  insipid.  All  the  same,  I  would  strongly 
advocate  its  culture  wherever  it  will  succeed,  there 
being  no  fear  of  tiring  the  majority  of  Apple 
lovers  with  Blenheims  or  over-stocking  the  market. 
—J.  C.  Tallack. 

Packing  Strawberries. — When  forced  Straw- 
berries have  to  be  sent  long  distances  with  many 
transhipments,  great  care  is  necessary  when  pack- 
ing is  being  performed.  But  I  never  have  been 
induced  to  change  the  system  I  first  adopted, 
which  was  first  to  get  the  fruit  thoroughly  pre- 
pared by  exposure  to  abundance  of  air  at  the 
ripening  period.  Place  a  quantity  of  Strawberry 
leaves  in  a  shed  or  other  dry  place  the  evening 
previous  to  sending  off  the  fruit.  Shallow  boxes 
were  used  holding  one  or  two  layers  of  fruit  (one 
generally  was  preferred)  ;  each  fruit  was  taken  by 
the  stalk  and  placed  on  a  leaf,  then  a  leaf  and 
fruit  time  about,  placing  them  as  close  as  they 
could  be  fitted  together,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
moving  in  the  box  ;  leaves  of  Strawberries  or  Vines 


wtre  spread  over  them,  aa.l  if  the  box  was  not 
quite  filled,  a  few  leaves  of  old  catalogues  or  such  like 
were  placed  to  keepthem  in  their  place  and  prevent 
bruising.  Flowers  and  fruit  were  sent  together, 
one  box  tied  above  the  other,  the  uppermost  being 
the  smaller  of  them,  which  causes  railway  porters 
and  others  to  keep  them  as  desired.  I  never  once 
knew  any  of  the  fruit  to  be  injured;  besides  cart- 
ing and  other  removals  to  rail,  it  had  not  the 
most  kindly  consideration  otherwise.  I  have  had  to 
send  fruit  often  long  distances  for  more  than 
thirty  years  to  market  as  well  as  to  private  houses 
(especially  during  the  London  season).  A  few 
hours  before  I  wrote  this  I  had  a  youth  busy  for 
some  time  packing  Strawberries  to  go  by  rail.  At 
the  late  season  the  leaves  of  Limes  are  used  often, 
not  to  defoliate  too  much  the  Strawberry  plants 
which  are  to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground.  I 
am  at  present  situated  430  miles  from  London, 
and  can  send  Strawberries,  Peaches,  Grapes,  &c., 
as  easily  as  I  could  to  Edinburgh  (only  30  miles 
off).  The  most  severe  test  I  have  had  applied  to 
my  packing  of  Strawberries  is  sending  them  by 
parcels  post.  Once  I  sent  a  box  from  here  to 
London  ;  it  was  lost  for  two  days,  but  I  was  told 
the  fruit  was  unpacked  in  excellent  condition. — 
M.  Temple. 

N.B. — I  thank  "  A.  D."  for  his  notes  on  the 
French  system  of  sending  Strawberries  to  this 
country,  and  hope  to  profit  from  the  instructions 
given. 

Tying  up  bunches  of  Grapes.— There  are 
various  systems  of  manipulating  bunches  of  Grapes 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  in  order  to  have 
them  as  compact  and  uniform  as  possible.  We 
know  that  many  of  the  leading  Scottish  cultivators 
tie  their  bunches  of  Grapes,  not  to  make  them  loose, 
but  compact,  and  to  prevent  thinning  as  much  as 
possible.  Before  the  bunch  is  thinned  it  is 
tied  into  the  orthodox  form  with  thin  strips  of 
matting  ;  this  facilitates  thinning  very  much,  and 
the  bunches  when  finished  remain  a  good  deal 
larger  than  if  left  untied  out.  When  they  are  cut 
for  use  the  matting  is  easily  removed,  and  the 
berries  are  nicely  fitted  into  their  position  and  thus 
prevented  from  falling  about.  At  the  great  Edin- 
burgh fruit  shows  plenty  of  handsome  bunches 
are  seen,  and  admired,  too,  which  have  been  tied 
into  their  form,  but  no  trace  of  tying  is  then  ob- 
servable. The  Soots  are  too  keen  on  preserving 
their  bloom  and  form  to  show  the  defect  of  mat- 
ting or  any  other  material.  The  writer  (when  an 
exhibitor)  practised  tying  as  indicated  many  years 
ago,  and  often  has  helped  exhibitors  of  the  present 
time  to  do  the  work  of  bunch-forming.  There  is  a 
well-known  exhibitor  who  has  had  the  Veitch 
Memorial  prize  with  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grapes 
three  times  at  international  exhibitions  of  fruit, 
&c.  The  bunches  are  formed  as  soon  as  setting  has 
taken  place.  The  same  exhibitor's  Lady  Downe's 
and  other  Grapes  are  models  of  neatness,  and  so 
compact  that  the  berries  are  immovable.— M. 
Temple,  Carron  House. 


CHILLING  OF  VINE  ROOTS. 
The  article  by  "W.  I."  on  Vine  borders  in  hot 
weather  (p.  413)  appears  at  an  opportune  time, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
checking  the  ardour  of  those  people  who  are 
under  the  impression  that  Vines  cannot  have  too 
much  water.  This  is  a  notion  which  certainly  is 
on  the  increase,  and  even  during  weather  such  as 
we  have  recently  passed  through  I  daresay  in  far 
too  many  instances  have  the  Vines  actually  had  too 
much  water  applied  to  their  roots.  The  result 
of  this  undue  zeal  will  be  seen  now  in  the  berries, 
especially  of  the  earlier  forced  Hamburgh,  shanking 
badly,  this  being  the  result  of  suspended  root- 
action  at  a  critical  stage  of  the  Vine's  progress. 
The  nature  of  the  soil,  formation  and  size  of  the 
borders  all  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  gauging  both  the  quantity  and  when  to  apply 
water.  One  of  the  most  sensitive  of  Vines  as 
regards  water  is  the  old  Black  Hamburgh.  At  the 
present  time  I  have  a  large  house  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh well  advanced  in  colouring,  the  Vines  being 
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large  and  healthy,  and  carrying  a  fine  crop  of  well- , 
shaped  bunches,  and  for  the  variety  of  good  size 
also.  The  small  quantity  of  water  which  this 
house  has  had  would  surprise  many  people.  The 
outside  border,  now  covered  with  warm  leaves  and 
shutters,  and  liltely  to  remain  so  for  a  week  or 
two  longer,  has  not  had  any  water  since  the  Vines 
were  started.  No  doubt  many  people  would 
have  had  both  the  shutters  and  fermenting 
material  off  weeks  ago,  thinking  that  the  roots 
would  benefit  by  the  solar  warmth.  This  would 
have  been  a  fallacy,  as  the  roots  would  have  be- 
come chilled,  and  shanking  would  have  followed. 
If  water  had  been  applied,  it  might  also  have 
had  an  ill  effect.  The  border  is  a  large  one,  the 
soil  retentive  and  the  roots  are  both  inside  and  out- 
side. The  inside  border  has  been  watered  three 
times,  the  first  when  the  shoots  were  5  inches  or  6 
inches  in  length,  the  second,  after  thinning  and 
the  third  when  the  berries  began  to  colour.  In 
neither  case  was  the  watering  heavy — just  sufficient 
to  make  the  soil  nicely  moist.  If  the  past  week's 
heavy  rain  had  been  allowed  to  fall  on  this  out- 
side border,  the  roots  would  have  become  chilled, 
root-action  would  have  been  suspended  and  colour- 
ing arrested.  As  a  set-off  to  the  above,  in  the 
next  house,  and  which  is  a  mixed  one,  the  varie- 
ties being  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court  and 
Foster's  Seedling,  water  to  the  inside  border  has 
been  given  twice  a  week,  or  not  less  than  three 
times  in  a  fortnight.  The  border  in  this  case  is 
small,  and  if  the  Vines  are  to  be  kept  up  to  their 
work,  constant  watering  and  feeding  are  essential. 
The  above  shows  that  no  hard  and  fast  line  can 
be  laid  down  when  water  should  be  applied,  and  the 
advice  which  is  sometimes  given,  that  Vines  should 
be  watered  in  hot  weather  at  least  once  a 
week,  or,  at  the  most,  a  fortnight,  without  due 
regard  being  given  to  the  size,  soil  and  composi- 
tion of  the  border,  is  only  a  delusion  and  likely  to 
lead  those  who  follow  this  advice  closely  into  un- 
known difficulties.  A  good  supply  of  water  in  any 
garden  is  a  great  boon,  especially  in  fruit  houses, 
and  although  I  am  not  going  to  decry  the  hose,  as 
I  should  be  only  too  pleased  to  have  a  supply  of 
water  through  this  source  myself,  yet  it  is  through 
this  often  being  so  handy  that  the  watering  of  Vine 
borders  has  been  abused,  Y.  A.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Early  English  Cherries.— Mr.  Peter  Corn- 
wall, of  Bredft.ar,  Kent,  commenced  picking  Adam's 
Crown  ou  the  26th  ult.,  thus  probably  breaking  the 
record  of  early  Cherry  picking  in  this  country. 

Strawberries  in  London.— Outdoor  English 
Strawberries,  in  limited  quantities,  have  just  reached 
the  metropolitan  markets,  mostly  from  Kent ;  but  on 
account  of  the  drought  the  fruit  is  small  and  inferior 
in  flavour. 


Books. 

INSECTS  AND  FUNGI   INJURIOUS  TO 

CROPS.* 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  have  recently  issued  a 
very  interesting  report  on  "Insects  and  Fungi 
Injurious  to  Crops,"  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Whitehead, 
their  technical  adviser.  This  is  the  fifth  report  of 
the  series.  These  reports  have  now  been  published 
annually  for  the  last  six  years,  with  the  exception 
of  last  year,  when,  for  what  reason  is  not  given, 
none  was  issued.  The  present  one  to  some  ex- 
tent makes  up  for  the  want  of  one  last  year,  as 
it  contains  twenty  coloured  plates,  which  is  quite 
an  innovation  in  reports  of  this  nature.  In  a 
memorandum,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  preface, 
it  is  stated  that  "The  Reports  upon  Injurious 
Insects  and  Fungi  "  which    have   been    hitherto 


*  Board  of  Agriculture's  "Report  oii  lusrcts  and 
Fuuei  lujurious  to  Crop^,"  l,s;i2.  Eyr  •  aul  Snotti.s- 
woode.    18y.3.     Price  2s. 


issued  by  th!s  department  h.ive  contained  block 
illustrations  only,  but  with  the  view  of  facilitating 
the  identification  of  insect  and  other  pests,  it  has 
been  deemed  desirable  on  this  occasion  to  illustrate 
the  descriptions  given  by  means  of  coloured  plates. 
The  memorandum  closes  with  the  following   an- 
nouncement :  "  A  special    inquiry  has    been   con- 
ducted this  year  into  various  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  prevalence  of  rust  in  Wheat,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  issue  as  a  separate  volume  the  informa- 
tion collected  on  this  point  from  various  observers 
in  this  country,  giving   at   the   same   time   some 
notice  of  the  results,  as  far  as  they  can  be  obtained, 
of  the  recent  researches  which  have  been  in  pro- 
gress in  other  countries."     This  volume,   when    it 
appears,  should  prove  of  great  value  to  all  agricul- 
turists interested  in  the   cultivation   of  Wheat. 
During  1892  there  were  not  any  very  serious  attacks 
of  a  particular  insect  like  that,  for  instance,  of  the 
diamond  back  moth  upon  the  Turnip  crop  in  1891, 
but  many  insects,  particularly  the  Mustard  beetle 
(Phsedon  betul^),  the  Raspberry  moth  (Lampronia 
rubiella),  the  Currant  moth  (Incurvaria  capilella), 
the  red   spider    (Tetranychus  telarius),    and   the 
Apple   weevil  (Anthonomus  pomorum)   have  been 
more  prevalant  than  others.     Probably  the  most 
general  visitation  was  that    of  the  Marigold   fly 
{Anthomyia  betfe),  but    the  amount    of   damage 
generally  was  not  very  great.     Mr.  Whitehead  says, 
"  There   has   been   a    remarkable    and    fortunate 
cessation  of  the  plague  of  winter  moths  (Cheima- 
tobia  brumata),  whose  caterpillars  have  in   some 
previous  seasons  cleared  the  Apple  trees  and  other 
fruit  trees  of  leaves  and  blossoms  in    orchards, 
plantations,  and  gardens  throughout  the  country. 
This  cessation  is  without  doubt  due  to  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  against  them,  also  to  some 
extent  to  the  heavy  cold  rains  which  have  proved 
fatal  to  other  species  of  Lepidoptera."  I  think  this 
shows    that  if    neighbours   over  a  large  district 
would    combine    together    and    all    employ    the 
proper  means   for  destroying  insect  pests,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  might  be  practically  ex- 
terminated in  the  course  of  a  few  years.     As  re- 
gards fungi,  rust  and  mildew  were  very  prevalent 
among  Wheat.     The  Hop  mildew  and  the  Potato 
disease  were  much  less  common  than  usual.     All 
the  insects  and  mites  reported  upon  are  well  known 
pests,  except  the  Raspberry  mite  (Phytoptus  rubi), 
which    very   much   resembles    the  Black  Currant 
mite  (Phytoptus  ribis),  but  is  a  distinct  species  ;  it 
injures  the  buds  of  the  Raspberry  canes  by  feeding 
on  them  during  the  winter,  which  prevents  them 
from  opening  in  the  spring.     Jlr.  ^Vhitehead  says : 
"  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  two  sea- 
sons, and  especially  that  of  1892,  many  canes  have 
died  away.     This  was  attributed  in  some  cases  to 
frostand  the  Raspberry  moth  (Lampronia  rubella)." 
In  October  last  it  was  noticed  that  the  buds  in 
the  axils  of  the  falling  leaves  were  brown  at  their 
tips,  and  that  the  autumnal,  or  sheathing  embryonic 
leaves  or  scales  were  brown.   As  seen  with  an  ordi- 
nary pocket  magnifying  glass,  they  appeared  to  be 
injured  by  frost.     Under  the  microscope  moving 
mites  were  seen  in  these  sheathing  leaves  or  scales 
and  in  the  inner  layer  of  leaves.     There  seems  to 
be  no  remedy  for  this  pest  but  cutting  away  the 
infested  canes  and  burning  them  and  dressing  the 
stocks  with  a  strong  mixture  of  soft   soap    and 
carbolic  acid  or  paraffin.     Notwithstanding  that 
the  other  pests  reported  on  are  not  new,  the  notes 
concerning  them    are  very   interesting,  and  the 
coloured    plates    which     accompany    them     are 
mostly     very    good,     but     they    are     decidedly 
unequal.     It   is   a   great    mistake    to    draw   flies 
(the    Cabbage    and    Mangold    flies    for    instance 
on  plate   2)  with  their  wings  folded  over  their 
bodies  ;  it  prevents  the  shape    and  venation  of 
the  wings  being  properly  seen,  and  the  colour  and 
shape  of  the  body  are  obscured.     Plate  3,  showing 
the  frit  fly,  is  much  better.     The  insect  is  repre- 
sented with  its  wings  extended  at  right  angles  to 
its  body.     The  position  is  not  so  natural,  but  what 
is  wanted  is  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  of 
the  insect.     The  figures  of  the  grub  and  chrysalis 
of  the  Apple  weevil  on  plate  8  would  have  been 
improved  if  the  outlines   had   been   rather  more 
distinct.     On     plate    9     three    very    interesting 


figures  are  given  of  seedling  Turnips  attacked  by 
the  club-root  fungus  (Plasmodiophora  brassiere), 
and  there  are  also  some  good  figures  of  the  en- 
larged cells  in  the  roots.  This  report  is  very 
different  from  that  lately  published  by  Miss  Orme- 
rod,  as  it  is  a  model  of  brevity  and  conciseness. 
The  inquirer  who  consults  this  report  cannot  fail 
at  once  to  find  the  information  he  requires  instead 
of  reading  through  several  pages.  For  instance, 
the  Pea  weevil  (Sitona  lineata)  occupies  two 
pages  in  this  report;  whereas  no  less  than  nine  are 
filled  by  Miss  Ormerod  on  fie  same  insect.  In 
one  respect  this  report  is  at  a  disadvantage, 
namely,  in  price,  costing  2s.  instead  of  Is.  6d., 
but  the  coloured  plates  are  responsible  for  this.  IE 
this  report  meets  with  the  success  that  it  deserve ', 
it  will  have  a  very  large  sale. — G.  S.  S. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  912 

THE  EGYPTIAN  LOTUS. 
(with  a  colourkb  plate  of  nelumbui.m 

SPEflOSUM.*) 

Viewed  either  as  a  garden  plant  or  for  its 
associations  with  religion,  art,  and  history,  the 
Egyptian  Lotus,  or  Sacred  Beau,  is  oue  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  plants.  It  appears  to 
have  beeu  cultivated  in  various  countries  other 
than  those  of  which  it  is  a  native  thousands 
of  years  ago.  Botanists  have  decided  that, 
notwithstanding  its  early  associations  with 
Egyptian  art  and  religion,  it  never  was  a  native 
of  Egypt,  but  must  have  been  introduced  into 
that  country  at  a  very  early  period.  Once 
introduced,  the  beauty  of  its  leaves  and  flowers 
could  scarcely  fail  to  appeal  to  the  love  of  art 
with  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  credited, 
and  we  know  from  its  recent  behaviour  in  the 
United  States  that  in  conditions  favourable  to 
its  growtli  it  soon  takes  possession  of  large 
areas  of  water. 

In  Garden  and  Forest,  vol.  ii.  (1880),  p.  173, 
there  is  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the 
Nelumbium  in  Egypt  and  its  influence  on  art. 
With  reference  to  the  question  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Nelumbium  to  the  name  Lotus,  it  is 
there  stated  that 

Many  kinds  of  Water  Lilies  were  familiar  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  name  Lotus  appears 
to  have  been  given  to  them  all.  Among  them  were 
Nympha^as  analogous  to  our  common  white  and 
yellow  Water  Lilies,  and  also  a  species  with  blue 
flowers  (N.  stellata),  and  another  which  was 
either  reJ  or  white,  with  red-streaked  sepals  (N. 
Lotus).  But  the  true  Egyptian  Lotus,  the  Sacred 
Lotus  of  the  whole  East,  is  the  plant  with  rosy 
flowers,  which  Linnaeus  called  Nymphaea  Nelumbo, 
but  modern  botanists  have  placed  in  another  genus 

and  called  Nelumbium  speciosum The 

Lotus  seems  to  have  been  revered  in  India  as  well 
as  in  Egypt  from  the  dawn  of  history,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  it  travelled  from  the  former 
country — where  we  know  it  is  indigenous — to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  at  a  time  so  remote  that  even 
Egyptians  of  the  earliest  historic  dynasties  may 
have  believed  in  its  local  origin. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  plant  which  was 
once  so  plentiful  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
as  to  form  extensive  thickets  should  now  not 
be  represented  at  all. 

The  extensive  thickets  which  the  Lotus  formed 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  frequently  pictured 
on  Egyptian  monuments,  with  men  in  boats  hunt- 
ing aquatic  birds  and  animalsamong  their  crowded 
stems,  and  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  popular 
festivals  were  held  among  those  green  and  rosy 
water  groves. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Gertrude  Hamilton  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kow.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  GuiUaume  Severeyns. 
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The  Lotus  appears  to  have  faded  away  from 
the  Niln  with  the  glory  of  the  Egyptians. 

Buddha  is  said  to  have  first  appeared  float- 
ing on  the  mystic  flower  of  the  Lotus,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  the  spread  of  Buddhism 
carried  the  Lotus  to  China  and  Japan,  where 
it  soon  grew  to  be  beloved,  and  is  now  largely 
cultivated  and  represented,  according  to  trust- 
worthy Japanese  pictures  and  accounts,  by  a 
great  uumljer  of  varieties  of  which  we  in  Eng- 
land know  practically  nothing. 

At  every  step  in  Japan  one  finds  great  tanks 
filled  with  the  Lotus,  and  io  many  religious  cere- 
monials it  has  its  functions,  while  the  peculiar 
grace  of  its  habit  and  its  beauty  of  form  and  col- 
onr  in  leaf  and  bud  and  flowers  and  fruit,  added 
to  its,  religious  significance,  have  made  it  chief 
among  the  artists'  models.  Countless  works  of 
Japanese  art  are  based,  palpably  or  remotely,  upon 
the  Lotus. 

According  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Nelumbium 
speciosum  is  wild  throughout  India,  extending 
as  far  to  the  north-west  as  Kashmir,  and  it  is 
also  a  native  of  Persia,  the  Malay  Islands, 
China,  Japan,  and  Tropical  Australia. 
.  It  has  two  other  names  besides  that  of  N. 
speciosum,  viz.,  N.  nuciferuni  and  N.  asperi- 
caule.  There  are  only  two  good  species  of 
Nelumbium,  namely,  that  here  figured  and  the 
yellow-flowered  N.  luteum.  N.  speciosum  was 
introduced  into  Engli.sh  gardens  about  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Its  requirements  under  cultivation 
are  of  a  somewhat  special  nature,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  I'ecommendation  of  some 
writers  to  grow  it  in  tubs  in  an  ordinary  plant 
house,  it  may  yet  be  called  a  rare  plant.  At 
Kew  it  is  grown  in  a  corner  of  the  Water 
Lily  house,  the  corner  being  so  constructed 
that  it  aflfords  a  commodious  triangular  bed  3 
feet  in  depth.  This  is  filled  partly  with 
drainage  and  partly  with  good  loam  and  cow 
manure.  The  corner  is  connected  with  the 
tank  in  the  centre  of  the  house  by  two  pipes, 
through  which  the  water  passes  into  the  Ne- 
lumbium soil,  and  keeps  it  in  the  condition  of 
mud.  In  this  the  Nelumbium  grows  well  and 
flowers  freely.  It  al.so  grows  fairly  well  if 
planted  in  a  large  pot  or  tub  submerged  in  the 
tank.  The  water  in  this  tank  is  kept  at  from 
(J0°  to  70"  whilst  the  plants  are  in  growth. 
Nelumbiums  are  diflicult  to  establish,  hut  when 
they  do  get  hold  in  a  suitable  place  they  grow 
with  amazing  rapidity.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  Har- 
den mid  Forest  in  1889  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Sturtevant, 
of  Borden  Town,  New  Jersey,  well  known  as 
an  euthu.siastic  grower  of  and  dealer  in  aquatic 
plants  of  all  kinds.  I  cannot  see  why  Nelum- 
biums should  not  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  after 
the  success  of  Mr.  Sturtevant  in  the  United 
States.  His  account  is  of  so  much  interest  and 
so  full  of  suggestions,  that  I  venture  to  quote 
it  here  : — 

Two  miles  from  my  present  home  (in  New 
Jersey)  is  an  artificial  pond,  a  secluded  corner  of 
which  was  selected  for  the  e.xperiment.  Many 
years  ago  this  spot  was  rich  meadow  land  where 
farmers  were  accustomed  to  cut  hay.  The  soil  is  a 
dark  greasy  clay,  and  since  the  formation  of  the 
pond  has  been  made  richer  still  in  vegetable  matter 
by  the  deposit  of  sediment  in  times  of  freshets  by 
the  wash  from  adjoining  hills.  Naphar  advena  was 
the  principal  aquatic  plant  growing  there.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  farmer  who  owns  the  property  the 
experiment  was  made,  and  about  nine  years  ago  a 
single  plant  of  N.  speciosum  was  placed  in'the 
centre  of  the  little  cove  where  the  water  is  from  1 
foot  to  2  feet  deep.  It  soon  became  established 
and  began  to  spread  in  all  directions,  blooming 
profusely  each  year.  One  summer  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by   cattle   from   an   adjoining   pasture. 


They  found  the  foliage  a  sseet  morsel,  and  ate  it 
all  down. 

In  a  year  or  two  the  plants  recovered  and  went 
on  making  their  marvellous  growth, and  during  the 
past  summer  and  autumn  they  showed  a  solid  mass 
of  magnificent  foliage  and  bloom,  covering  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre.     Last  August,  at  the  height  of 
the  blooming  period,  about  500  of  the  beautifully 
shaded  pink  flowers  were  open  at  once.     In   their  1 
last  stages  of  expansion  they  measure  from    10 
inches  to  13  inches  in  diameter.     They  stand  from  j 
3  feet  to  6  feet  above  the  water,  and  in  some  in-  ; 
stances  flower-stalks  pulled  from  their  base  in  the 
mud    measure    H    feet   in    lengi  h.     Multitudes   of 
leaves  are  found  24  inches  to  30  inches  across,  and 
one  season  I  found  a  leaf  which  measured  3  feet  in 
diameter.     The  tallest  man  is  hidden  from  view  j 
when  walking  through  the  mass  of  foliage.     Not  1 
content  with  remaining  in  the  water, .in  occasional 
plant  will  creep  a  few  feet  out  into  the  thicket  of 


Nelumbium  speciosum;  showing  liahit  of  (jroie 


Alders  and  wild  Roses  on  the  bank,  apparently 
satisfied  with  a  moist  soil  without  water  on  the 
surface.  When  the  frosts  of  October  came  a  few 
buds  were  caught  still  expanded. 

Such  a  tropical  aspect  does  this  plant  here  pre- 
sent, that  one  woidd  scarcely  be  surprised  to  see 
Palms  and  Bambo  s  growing  upon  the  shores  of 
the  pond.  Could  similar  pictures  be  reproduced  in 
the  parks  of  our  large  cities,  they  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  admiring  attention  of  thousands  of 
people. 

If  we  remember  that  the  winters  in  New 
Jersey  are  colder  than  in  England,  and,  looking 
at  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sturtevant's  plants  often 
passed  the  winter  under  ice  10  inches  thick,  the 
probability  that  this  Nelumbium  would  thrive 
in  many  sheltered  lakes  or  ponds  in  the  warmer 
localities  is  obvious.  It  has  been  tried  at  Kew 
and  is  being  tried  again,  but  it  ought  to  be 
tried  in  Cornwall,  Devon  and  all  along  the 
south  coast  both  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  Nelumbium,  even  when  restricted  to  a 
large  pot  or  tub,  is  beautiful — there  is  no  plant 
more  beautiful.  The  corners  of  the  Water 
Lily  house  at  Kew  are  charming  to  all  who 
know  what  a  really  lovely  plant  is.     At  the  pre- 


sent time  (May  17)  one  of  these  corners  is 
crowded  with  leaves  2  feet  in  diameter,  and 
already  there  have  been  several  open  flowers 
within  the  last  few  days. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  N.  specio- 
sum, the  Japanese  possessing  a  grand  series  of 
them.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour  from  pure 
white  to  pink,  pink  and  white,  red,  red  and 
pink  and  blood  crimson  ;  others  are  white,  with 
crimson  flakes  or  feathers  like  the  old- fashioned 
Tulips  ;  others,  again,  have  yellow  in  them. 
Some  are  as  large  as  a  decent-sized  Cabbage, 
others  no  larger  than  a  Marcchal  Niel  Rose. 
Varieties  with  twin  flowers  on  each  stalk  are 
also  known.  There  are  perfectly  double  flowers, 
semi-double  and  single,  and  they  are  all  power- 
fully and  deliciously  fragrant.  In  a  scientific 
Japanese  work  called  "  Honzo  Zoufu  "  there 
are  pictures  representing  over  eighty 
varieties  of  N.  speciosum.  Evidently 
the  Japanese  have  developed  the  Lotus 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Dutch  have  the 
Tulip.  It  is  time  we  gained  possession 
of  some  of  these  Japanese  treasures. 

N.  LUTEUM,  the  second  species  of 
Nelumbium,  is  not  so  well  known  ; 
indeed,  is  a  veiy  rare  plant  in  English 
gardens.  It  is  grown  out  of  doors  in 
Paris,  and  I  believe  it  has  ))een  cul- 
tivated and  flowered  outside  for  several 
years  in  the  south  of  England.  It 
resembles  N.  speciosum  in  every  point 
except  in  colour,  N.  luteum  being,  as 
the  name  indicates,  pale  sulphur - 
yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts 
of  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America,  and  it  has  also  been  found 
in  Jamaica,  but  appears  to  have  long 
disappeared  frcmi  that  island.  It  is 
probably  slightly  hardier  than  N.  spe- 
ciosum, but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
certainly  more  difficult  to  cultivate 
here.  I  have  seen  it  flowered  nicely 
in  the  Water  Lily  tank  at  Kew,  where 
it  is  often  raised  from  seeds,  but  it 
has  never  been  established  there  in 
the  way  N.  speciosum  has.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sturtevant,  N.  luteum  fills 
entirely  large  ponds  in  the  L'nited 
States,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  grow 
luxuriantly  enough  where  the  condi- 
tions are  favourable.  From  a  note  in 
Garden  and  Forest  last  year,  however, 
it  would  appear  that  the  native  species 
receives  little  notice  from  horticul- 
turists in  America  : — 

The  Nelumbium  of  the  Orient  has  so  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  public  of  late  years  since  it 
has  become  a  familiar  object  in  mary  public  and 
private  gardens  that  it  is  not  always  remembered 
that  North  America  possesses  a  second  species  of 
the  same  genus.  Less  beautiful,  perhaps,  than  its 
Old  World  relative,  the  American  Nelumbium,  or 
Water  Chinquapin  as  it  is  sometimes  called  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  seeds  to  those  of  the 
true  Chinquapin,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  striking  of  all  hardy  aquatic  plants,  aud  there 
are  many  ponds  in  the  Eastern  States  which  might 
well  be  "covered  with  its  great  circular  cup(jed 
leaves  and  pale  yellow  flowers  raised  high  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Nelumbium  luteum  is 
by  no  means  a  rare  plant  in  the  Mississippi  basin 
and  in  many  of  the  States  which  border  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  grows  sparingly  in  the  Connecticut 
River  near  Hartford,  and  at  a  few  other  places  in 
the  east,  althnugh  it  was  probably  introduced  by 
the  Indians  into  eastern  rivers,  as  it  is  so  rare  and 
local  in  this  part  of  tbe  country  that  it  does  ap- 
pear probable  that  it  grew  here  without  man's 
assistance. 

A  few  years  ago  the  late  Blr.  Hovey  fre- 
quently called  the  attention  of  readers  of  The 
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Garden  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  this 
plant,  which  he  styled  the  "Pride  of  the 
Western  Waters/'  I  wonder  if  the  Americans 
have  ever  tried  to  hybridise  the  two  species? 
The  result  might  be  a  distinct  improvement 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Nelumbium. 

W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Autumn  Broccoli.  —  Whatever  failings  other 
Broccoli  may  have  as  regards  hardiness,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  great  value  of  this,  one  of 
the  best  autumn  and  early  winter  vegetables  in 
cultivation,  a  succession  at  this  time  being  assured 
from  at  least  two  plantings.  The  first  having  been 
raised  in  a  frame  and  well  hardened  off  should  now 
after  the  rain  be  planted  out.  Later  plants  which 
were  raised  in  the  open  ground  will  follow  on  also 
quickly  for  planting,  the  weather  being  all  in 
favour  of  a  quick  growth.  As  for  all  other  crops 
of  this  nature,  an  open  plot  of  ground  is  the  best, 
the  plants  being  set  out  in  drills  drawn  30  inches 
apart  and  the  plants  2  feet  apart.  By  being  set 
out  in  drills,  water  when  this  is  needed,  is  more 
easily  applied,  although,  except  in  very  dry 
weather,  once  watering  to  fix  the  soil  about  the 
roots  and  so  give  them  a  start  is  sufficient. 

Tomatoes  in  pits  and  frames.— Capital  crops 
of  Tomatoes  may  be  secured  in  pits  and  frames, 
and  any  which  may  have  been  utilised  for  Po- 
tatoes or  such  like  crops  may  well  be  used  for 
Tomato  growing.  Varieties  such  as  Early  Ruby 
and  Conference  are  excellent  kinds  for  frame  work, 
not  being  strong  growers,  and  also  setting  and 
swelling  off  heavy  crops  under  such  confined  space. 
If  the  frames  have  already  been  occupied  with 
Potatoes,  no  other  preparation  of  the  soil  is  needed. 
Before  planting,  a  trellis  should  be  erected,  so  as 
to  bring  the  stems  up  to  the  glass.  Thi^  trellis 
must  also  be  close  enough  to  prevent  the  fruits 
falling  through.  A  trellis  will  be  found  a  much 
better  plan  than  allowing  the  stems  to  trail  upon 
the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  then  having  to  support 
the  trusses  of  fruit— no  easy  matter.  Squares  of 
glass  may  be  placed  under  these,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  cause  a  condensed  moisture  to  form 
under  the  fruits.  Plant  out  along  the  front  of 
the  frame,  training  the  stems  slant-wise.  Suffi- 
cient shoots  may  be  allowed  to  form  without 
crowding,  keeping  all  superfluous  side  growths 
promptly  removed.  Even  if  the  frame  should  not 
already  have  been  occupied  with  Potatoes,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  place  a  ridge  of  soil  along  the 
front,  keeping  it  in  position  by  a  board  or  bricks. 
In  this  confined  space  the  plantj  will  require 
abundance  of  water  and  also  feeding  to  swell  off 
the  crops.  Do  not  attempt  at  any  time  to  sprinkle 
overhead  and  close  up  the  frame  with  sun  heat, 
thinking  that  the  plants  or  fruit  will  be  for- 
warded, as  on  account  of  the  sudden  lowering  of 
the  temperature  during  the  night  and  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  disease  is  very  apt  to 
appear.  Keep  a  little  air  continually  on,  increas- 
ing it  more  or  less  during  the  day,  and  reducing  in 
the  same  ratio. 

Planting  Tomatoes  in  the  open.— The 
weather  being  favourable,  the  planting  of  Toma- 
toes may  well  take  place  in  the  first  week  of  June. 
As  the  soil  close  up  under  walls  is  often  poor,  stations 
must  be  prepared  for  the  plants  either  by  add- 
ing fresh  compost  or  improving  the  Foil  by  the 
addition  of  kainit  and  bone  superpho.-^phate  in 
the  manner  recently  noted  (p.  405).  Nor  must 
moisture  be  lacking  at  the  roots ;  not  that  large 
supplies  are  needed,  but  sufficient  to  keep  the 
plants  moving  freely.  Heavily  charging  the  soil 
with  animal  manures  is  also  not  good.  Well- 
pulverised  horse  manure,  however,  may  be  used 
with  moderation,  and  this,  with  a  free  use  of 
burned  garden  refuse,  is  sufficient  to  grow  good 
crops.  Where  fresh  turf  is  being  used  for  placing 
about  the  roots,  see  that  no  wireworms  are  present. 


or  in  all  probability  these  will  eiitinto  the  hearts  of 
the  plants  and  cause  their  early  collapse.  Plants 
are  not  often  now  planted  right  in  the  open,  ex- 
cept in  favoured  districts  and  soils ;  therefore 
Tomatoes  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  crop  that  suc- 
ceeds only  when  favourel  with  very  fine  weather. 
The  plants  under  this  system  succeed  better  on  a 
southern  slope,  the  plants  being  set  out  4  feet 
apart,  supporting  each  with  a  stoat  stake.  Plants 
of  Earliest  of  AU,  Early  Ruby,  or  even  the  old 
Orangefield,  on  account  of  their  dwarf  stature 
and  early  fruiting  qualities,  are  the  best  for  this 
system. 

Preparing  Celery  trenches. — The  trenches 
for  both  the  early  and  main-crop  Celery  should 
now  be  prepared  ;  in  fact,  the  earliest  plants  are 
now  fit  for  being  put  out  in  the  trenches.  Where 
double  cropping  is  practised,  that  is,  where  the 
tops  of  the  ridges  are  used  for  such  crops  as  Let- 
tuce, French  Beans,  or  Turnips,  these  may  be 
planted  at  any  convenient  time.  The  situation 
should  be  open,  and  the  rows  made  to  run 
from  north  to  south.  For  double  cropping,  the 
space  between  the  rows,  that  is,  from  centre  to 
centre,  should  not  be  less  than  5  feet,  and  where 
this  double  cropping  does  not  take  place,  6  inches 
less ;  there  will  then  be  ample  soil  for  earthing. 
Celery  succeeds  best  when  in  single  rows,  but  in 
any  case  not  more  than  two  rows  should  be 
planted ;  therefore  the  width  of  the  trenches 
should  be  15  inches  and  20  inches  respec- 
tively, the  depth  being  1  foot.  The  soil  having 
been  taken  out  to  this  depth,  fork  up  the  bottom 
and  on  this  lay  the  manure,  with  the  addition  of 
burned  refuse.  Over  this  spread  a  layer  of  2  inches 
of  the  best  of  the  soil  taken  out.  On  cold  soils, 
bring  up  the  surface  of  the  trenches  to  within  2 
inches  or  3  inches  of  the  surface.         A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 

I  DO  not  remember  a  season  when  the  culture  of 
Orchids  gave  less  trouble  than  this  year.  The 
shading  of  the  plants  has  hardly  been  any  trouble, 
for  the  sunshine  has  usually  lasted  all  day  with- 
out intermission,  and  there  has  been  no  rain 
— at  least  none  to  speak  of — since  the  shading  was 
put  up.  We  can  go  steadily  on  with  our  work, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  do  at  present.  What 
with  keeping  the  plants  clean,  repotting  some,  and 
surface-dressing  others,  there  is  plenty  to  do  for 
some  time  to  come.  Perhaps  enough  was  said 
about  the  repotting  of  Ca'tleyas  and  some  other 
plants  last  week,  and  after  repotting,  more  rather 
than  less  attention  is  needed  to  start  the  plants 
into  good  growth  again.  There  is  nothing  like 
practical  experience  for  teaching  the  cultivator 
how  to  manaee  different  plants,  and  this  experience 
soon  shows  that  some  species  of  Orchids  can  be 
grown  with  but  little  trouble,  while  others  baffle 
the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  cultivator.  As 
nearly  every  species  can  be  grown  fairly  well  for 
a  few  years,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  few  newly-im- 
ported plants  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years. 
For  instance,  no  one  could  grudge  the  few  shillings 
required  to  purchase  a  fresh  lot  of  Dendrobium 
Wardianum  after  the  old  plants  have  exhausted 
their  strength  in  flowering.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  D.  Bensonia;  and  a  few  others.  Those 
who  are  not  wealthy,  or  who  would  not  care  to 
spend  £100  on  a  single  plant  even  if  they 
could  afford  it,  will  find  that  the  most  beauti- 
ful Orchids  are  often  the  most  common.  As 
a  rule  very  high  prices  are  paid  for  Orchids 
because  of  their  rarity.  There  may  only 
be  two  or  three  plants  in  existence  of  a  particular 
Orchid,  and  if  half-a-dozen  rich  amateurs  are 
anxious  to  obtain  them,  it  naturally  follows  that 
they  must  be  very  dear.  The  plant  may  be  the 
most  beauliful  of  its  kind,  and  yet  be  far  inferior 
to  a  Dendrobium  at  2  i.  6d.  Beautiful  Orchids  that 
everybody  may  grow  well  are  plentiful,  and  the  few 
that  are  not  amenable  to  culture  may  be  left  alone ; 
but  if  it  is  found  that  certain  growers  have  man- 
aged to  successfully  cultivate  a  difficult  plant,  it  is 
easy  to  go  in  the  same  track  as  they  have  done, 
and  hints  are  very  often  picked  up  by  visiting 


other  collections.  The  other  day  I  saw  Cypri- 
pedium  Chamberlainianum  growing  well  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  Cattleya  house  with  Phajus 
Humbloti ;  both  were  found  to  succeed  better 
there  than  in  the  warmest  house.  In  the  very 
early  days  of  my  Orchid  experience  I  failed  to 
grow  Cattleya  superba  in  flower-pots,  but  when 
the  plants  were  fastened  to  pieces  of  Tree  Fern 
and  suspended  near  the  glass  roof  of  the  warmest 
house,  they  speedily  recovered  and  flowered  well 
for  many  years. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  as  to  the  right  and  wrong 
treatment  of  certain  Orchids.    At  one  time  every 
known  species  was  expected  to  grow  in  peat  and 
Sphagnum,  or  Sphagnum  alone  ;  but  we  have  found 
that  many  will  grow  better  and  flower  freely  In 
loam,  or  loam  mixed  with  peat.     The  very  singular 
Cypripedinm   caudatum  is  often   seen    in  a  half- 
starved  condition  grown  in  peat  and  Sphagnum, 
and  placed  in  the  warmest  house ;  the  plants  do 
better  in  a  mixture  of  good  fibrous  yellow  loam 
and  kept  in  the  coolest  and  shadiest  part  of  the 
Cattleya  house.     One  of   the  healthiest  plants  I 
ever  saw  was  in  the  collection  at  Burford  Lodge, 
and  it  had  been  grown  in  the  cool  house.     I  gene- 
rally repot  the  plants  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  and 
they  should  be  seen  to  at  least  every  second  year, 
for  loam  is  not  of  quite  such  a  lasting  character  as 
peat.     A   little   fibrous  peat  and   Sphagnum  may 
be    used   with   the   loam.    C.    Spicerianum    and 
seedlings   from    it   will   also  do  better  in  fibrous 
lo:im,     but    they    should     have     been    repotted 
either    in    the    winter    or    early   spring.     Nearly 
all    the    winter-flowering    species    and    varieties 
ot    Cypripedium    are    better    if    repotted    when 
they  have   passed   out    of   bloom.     Many  of   the 
summer-flowering  Cypripediums,  such  as  C.  villo- 
sum,  C,  Lawrenceanum,  C.  barbatum,  &c.,  are  best 
repotted  at  the  present  time.    All  the  deciduous 
species  and  the  numerous  garden  varieties  of  the 
vestita  section  of  the  Calanthes  are  now  pushing 
rapidly  into  good  growth.     They  do  better  placed 
near  the  glass  roof  of  the  warmest  house.     See 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  lack  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and  when  applying  water,  see  that  it  reaches 
every  part  of  the  soil.     I  use  rain  water,  and  it  is 
generally  a  little  warmer  than  the  atmosphere  ot 
the  house.     Some  cultivators,  eager  to  excel,  give 
strong  liquid  manure  water  and  do  much  mischief 
in  two  ways — by  using  it  too  early  and  too  strong. 
No  manure  water  should  be  applied  until  the  plants 
are  so  well  eslablished  that  they  have  filled  the 
flower-pots  or  pans  full  of  roots,  when  it  may  be 
applied  twice  a  week.    The  liquid  should  be  used 
clear  and  not  too  strong.     Cow   manure  is  best. 
Some  of   it  may  be  put  into  a  barrel  of   water, 
be   well    stirred   up,  and    allowed    to    stand   for 
twelve  hours  until  the  thick  substance  settles  to 
the    bottom.     The    Pleiones    are    growing    away 
freely,  suspended  from  the  glass  roof  of  the  Cat- 
tleya bouse.     They  are  very  easily  managed,  but 
must  have  the  treatment  they  really  need,  or  they 
will  make  unhealthy  growth  and  flower  badly.     I 
saw  a  fine  batch  of  them  the  other  day  in  the  gar- 
den  of   Sir   Trevor   Lawrence,  Bart.,  at  Burford 
Lodge,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  White,  and  the  point 
in  his  culture,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
such  satisfaetory  results,  was  repotting  the  plants 
without  parting  out  the  bulbs.  I  remember  to  have 
seen  a  very  fine  lot  of  plants  on  another  occasion 
in  the  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin.     I  shall 
certainly  try  Mr.  White's  method  next  year. 

J.  Douglas. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines. — Owing   to   the 


Fruiting  Pines. — Owing  to  the  long  spell  of 
summer-like  weather  experienced,  early  Pines  have 
made  rapid  progress  and  ripe  fruit  will  soon  be 
plentiful.  Queens  are  principally  ripening  thus 
early, and,  in  order  to  improve  the  quality, the  fruit 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  drier  atmosphere 
and  more  air  from  the  time  colouring  has  well 
commenced.  Do  not  wholly  dry  them  off  at  the 
roots,  the  better  plan  being  to  give  just  enough 
water  to  keep  the  soil  from  becoming  dust-dry, 
and  the  fruit  will   then  be  juicier  and  of  better 
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flavour  than  would  be  the  case  if  water  was  with- 
held altogether.  When  too  many  are  ripening  at 
one  time,  retarding  some  o£  them  after  colouring 
has  started  may  be  practised,  while,  if  possible,  a 
few  might  be  subjected  to  an  increased  tempera- 
ture, raising  them  well  up  to  the  glass  near  the 
highest  part  of  the  roof  and  keeping  them  some- 
what on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots  hastening  ripen- 
ing considerably.  A  vinery  where  the  Grapes  are 
nearly  or  quite  ripe  being,  therefore,  kept  dry  and 
airy  without  reaching  a  very  low  temperature  is 
the  best  place  for  keeping  Pineapples  in  after 
they  are  nearly  or  quite  ripe,  and  they  will  also 
keep  well  in  comparatively  warm,  dry  fruit  rooms. 
The  suckers  should  be  removed  from  the  plants 
before  they  are  placed  in  these  cool  quarters,  or 
otherwise  a  severe  check  will  be  given  to  the 
former.  Plants  that  are  to  produce  ripe  fruit  next 
autumn  ought  to  be  started  early  in  June.  Being 
for  a  month  or  more  previous  kept  somewhat  cool 
and  dry,  fruit  ought  to  show  soon  after  the  plants 
are  subjected  to  a  strong  top  and  bottom-heat. 
Those  that  fail  to  show  fruit  should  be  kept  dry  at 
the  roots  till  they  do  start.  Strong,  well-rooted 
plants  of  Charlotte  Rothschild  and  Smooth  Cay- 
enne that  are  to  give  fruit  in  the  winter  ought 
during  June  to  be  resting  preparatory  to  starting 
them  in  July.  Keep  them  somewhat  cooler  than 
heretofore  and  on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots.  Pines 
swelling  off — those  ripe  and  nearly  ripe,  as  previ- 
ously advised,  being  shifted  into  more  suitable 
quarters — ought  to  have  abundance  of  heat  and 
atmospheric  moisture,  liquid  manure,  notably 
guano  water,  being  freely  applied  to  the  roots.  While 
daylight  lasts  the  temperature  ought  not  to  be 
much  below  75°,  70°  being  the  minimum  during 
the  night.  Close  early  enough  on  bright  days  to 
raise  the  heat  to  90°,  well  sprinkling  beds,  walls, 
and  floors  with  water,  and  the  plants  overhead 
also,  about  three  times  a  week. 

Young  Pines. — Those  early  placed  in  their 
fruiting  pots  ought  now  to  be  well  established  in 
the  fresh  soil,  very  much  depending  upon  the 
treatment  they  receive  during  the  next  two 
months.  If  the  pots  can  be  well  filled  with  roots, 
and  these  kept  in  a  healthy  state,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  plants  produce  fine  fruit 
in  due  course.  Not  much  tire-heat  is  needed,  as  a 
rule,  during  the  summer,  but  it  is  not  often  safe  to 
dispense  with  it  altogether,  even  for  a  short  time 
only.  An  excess,  however,  is  most  injurious,  espe- 
cially if  sunshine  also  prevails.  Keep  only  enough 
heat  in  the  pipes  to  prevent  the  night  temperature 
from  falling  below  70°,  and  at  all  times  make  as 
much  of  sun-heat  as  possible.  Ventilate  in  the 
morning  when  75°  is  reached  and  gradually  admit 
enough  air  to  keep  the  houses  or  pits  somewhere 
near  85°,  closing  early  enough  in  the  afternoon  to 
run  the  heat  up  to  90°,  at  the  same  time  spraying 
the  plants  and  damping  down  the  walls,  beds  and 
floors.  Shade  lightly  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  or  otherwise  the  leaves  may  become  badly 
browned.  A  bottom-heat  of  85  '  ought  still  to  be 
maintained,  the  pots  being  kept  neatly  and  firmly 
plunged  in  the  heating  material.  It  is  in  the 
matter  of  watering  that  mistakes  are  most  often 
made.  If  too  much  water  is  given,  the  new  soil 
becomes  sour  and  never  after  is  taken  possession 
of  by  roots,  and  the  other  extreme  usually  leads 
to  premature  fruiting  ;  therefore  water  before  the 
soil  becomes  quite  dry  and  give  enough  to  just 
moisten  it  throughout.  The  condition  of  the  soil 
below  the  surface  can  best  be  tested  by  means  of 
probing  with  a  barbed  stick. 

Ripe  and  ripening  Grapes. — Ripe  Grapes 
should  be  kept  quite  cool  and  the  house  dry,  but 
at  the  same  time  do  not  injure  future  prospects  by 
allowing  the  borders  to  become  very  dry  and  to 
crack  badly.  Mulching  with  strawry  manure  alone 
is  not  enough  to  prevent  the  latter  occurrence,  and 
before  the  borders  become  very  dry  give  a  good 
soaking  of  water,  this  being  done  in  the  mornings 
of  clear  days.  Early  Grapes,  especially  the  black 
varieties,  are  none  too  well  coloured  this  season, 
the  great  heat  of  April  bringing  them  along  rather 
too  quickly  for  the  colour  to  be  laid  on  properly. 
Hanging  will  not  improve  their  appearance,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  and  if  the  foliage  is  not  par- 


ticularly stout  and  abundant,  the  Grapes  under- 
neath will  keep  all  the  better  for  a  light  shading 
with  lime  water,  this  being  made  thin  and  sprayed 
over  the  glass  with  a  syringe.  All  the  time  the 
successional  crops  are  swelling  fast  keep  up  a  brisk 
heat  and  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  A  night 
temjierature  of  70°  is  suitable,  air  being  given  in 
the  morning  directly  75°  is  reached,  and  gradually 
increased  so  as  to  keep  the  heat  at  about  80',  front 
air  being  admitted  in  the  case  of  those  houses 
that  cannot  be  kept  sufficiently  cool  without  it. 
Span-roofed  houses  should  have  the  front  ventila- 
tors opened  on  the  east  side  in  the  morning  ami 
on  the  west  side  in  the  afternoon,  the  former  being 
closed  soon  after  1  o'clock.  In  each  and  every 
case  close  early  enough  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  about  90°  for  a  time.  If  scalding  of  the  berries 
takes  place  at  the  ends,  lightly  shade  these 
with  lime  water  or  whitening.  Early  ventilation 
is  the  best  remedy  for  scalding  of  berries  in  other 
parts  of  the  house.  When  colouring  commences,  a 
much  freer  circulation  of  air  must  be  kept  up,  a 
little  front  air  being  put  on  every  night.  A  drier 
atmosphere  is  desirable,  the  bloom  on  the  berries 
being  thin  when  the  house  is  kept  unduly  moist, 
but  do  not  wholly  cease  damping  down,  only  do 
this  less  often  than  formerly  and  while  the  house 
is  freely  ventilated.  After  colouring  has  com- 
menced, that  is,  as  a  rule,  the  last  opportunity  for 
some  time  to  come  of  profitably  and  safely  apply- 
ing liquid  manure,  unless  it  happens  that  the  bor- 
ders are  small  and  require  water  often.  If  the 
border  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  it,  give  a  good 
soaking,  and  if  not  already  done  mulch  with 
strawy  manure.  W.  Iggulden. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Stoves.— By  this  time  the  plants  will,  where  the 
growth  has  been  luxuriant  and  free,  be  getting  too 
much  crowded;  this  is  more  particularly  the  case 
where  Caladiums  and  other  plants  which  increase 
in  size  rapidly  are  grown  to  any  extent.  Relief 
should  be  afforded  in  every  possible  case  by  remov- 
ing the  hardier  plants  to  other  houses.  Peach 
houses,  for  instance,  and  vineries  as  well  may  be 
utilised  for  this  purpose  where  there  is  no  mealy 
bug  to  be  carried  along  with  the  plants.  The  con- 
servatory also  will  be  a  very  suitable  place  when 
the  plants  are  a  little  more  hardened  off,  so  as  not 
to  feel  the  change.  Of  plants  that  can  be  thus 
managed  are  several  of  the  Palms,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Areoa  lutescens,  the  Kentias  where  they 
have  been  grown  under  stove  treatment,  Cocos  plu- 
mosa  and  the  Chamasdoreas ;  any  Palms,  in  fact, 
that  are  known  to  withstand  a  cooler  treatment 
during  the  summer  months.  Exception  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  Phoenicopboriums,  Verschaffel- 
tias,  Geonomas,  the  Thrinax  and  a  few  other 
kinds,  all  of  which  are  only  safe  when  in  heat  and 
moisture.  Several  of  the  Dracfenas  can  also  be 
subjected  to  a  cooler  treatment  when  the  room  is 
required,  more  especially  the  taller  and  robust- 
growing  kinds,  as  D.  Baptisti,  D.  Youngi  and  others 
of  like  growth.  The  hardier  of  the  stove  Ferns 
can  be  treated  in  like  fashion,  as  well  as  other  in- 
cidental plants,  the  shifting  of  which  to  other 
houses  will  afford  an  immense  relief  to  those 
subjects  now  standing  in  need  of  it,  and 
which  take  nothing  beyond  pot  room  in  the 
winter,  as  well  as  for  the  younger  stock  of  per- 
manent plants,  which  if  they  be  too  much  crowded 
together  at  that  stage  of  growth  will  never 
make  satisfactory  plants.  The  houses,  of  course, 
to  which  the  plants  are  taken  should  not  be 
those  where  fruit  is  ripening,  but  those  where 
the  amount  of  moisture  is  more  congenial 
with  less  ventilation  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  green- 
houses, one  of  these  may  with  every  advantage  be 
utilised  during  the  summer  months  as  a  stove ; 
when  this  can  be  done  it  is  better  in  all  ways  for 
the  plants. 

Greenhouses. — These  also  may  in  a  measure 
be  relieved  of  several  occupants,  many  of  which 
will  now  be  quite  safe  outside— in  fact  better  out 
than  in  in  some  cases.    The  Kalosanthes  will,  for 


instance,  colour  much  better  when  fully  exposed 
to  sun  and  air,  and  the  Ericas  which  are  getting 
past  their  best  and  have  made  a  fair  growth  can 
also  be  turned  outside  in  a  warm  spot.  E.  Caven- 
dishiana,  the  ventricosa  family,  and  the  earlier 
forms  of  tricolor  can  be  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment in  a  week  or  two.  Of  other  and  quicker 
growing  plants,  the  C.vtisus,  the  Acacias,  and  the 
Abutilons  are  further  instances  where  the  open  air 
will  be  found  better,  and  that  at  once  as  a  safe- 
guard against  attacks  of  red  spider,  which  appears 
to  be  more  prevalent  than  usual  this  season 
amongst  plants  in  general.  Where  room  can 
be  found  to  utilise  such  plants  as  Phormiums 
and  Dracaenas,  the  hardier  Palms  and  Aralias, 
Agaves  and  other  succulents  in  the  flower  garden 
and  pleasure  grounds  no  opportunity  should  be 
lost  in  doing  so,  this  affording  immense  relief  to 
the  greenhouse  proper  for  the  next  few  months. 

Insects.— A  few  remarks  upon  the  red  spider  may 
be  found  desirable  at  this  time,  for  it  is  not  by  any 
means  upon  Vines  and  other  fruit  crops  alone  that 
this  insidious  pest  is  to  be  found.  In  the  green- 
house it  will  attack  Pimeleas,  Hedaromas,  Croweas, 
Chorozemas,  the  Boronias  even,  and  such  as  Ple- 
romas,  whilst  many  climbers  as  well  will  be 
troubled.  A  close  watch  should  be  kept  against 
its  ravages  and  the  syringe  used  as  soon  as  it  is 
found,  or  sooner  even  if  there  be  the  remotest 
suspicion  of  its  existence.  As  plants  go  out  of 
flower,  or  in  the  case  of  others  not  yet  in  bloom, 
sulphur  should  be  incorporated  with  the  water  ;  a 
few  applications  of  this,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will 
be  found  effectual.  This  insect  will  attick  plants 
in  the  stove  as  well.  It  behoves  everyone,  there- 
fore, who  wishes  to  keep  his  plants  in  as  good  a 
state  as  possible  to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent 
its  ravages.  When  dealing  with  stove  plants,  I 
prefer  to  depend  upon  soot  water,  not  black- 
looking,  but  with  the  chemical  properties  extracted 
through  the  soot  being  kept  in  a  bag  in  the  water. 
This  will  be  found  an  excellent  remedy.  A  deal 
can,  of  course,  be  done  by  the  daily  use  of  the 
syringe,  avoiding  the  methodical  fashion  of  syring- 
ing. After  such  a  long  continuation  of  dry  weather, 
it  wiU  not  be  surprising  if  red  spider  be  more 
troublesome  than  usual,  more  particularly  when  it 
is  to  be  found  upon  so  many  plants  and  trees  even 
outside. 

Mealy  bug  will  also  give  a  lot  of  trouble,  in- 
volving not  only  labour,  but  sererely  taxing  the 
patience  also.  Those  who  hive  succeeded  in  exter- 
minating it  can  only  fully  appreciate  the  intense 
relief  thus  afforded.  Now  it  will  be  found  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  do  this,  the  best  remedy  for  the 
present  being  a  free  use  of  the  syringe,  with  a 
weak  solution  of  paraffin  oil.  To  do  this  with 
safety,  two  pairs  of  hands  are  better  than  one,  two 
syringes  being  employed,  one  person  syringing  the 
plants  and  the  other  drawing  from  and  return- 
ing the  water  to  the  can  so  as  to  keep  the  oil 
well  mixed.  All  insects,  in  fact,  are  at  such 
times  as  the  present  more  than  usually  trouble- 
some, and  it  is  only  by  persistent  efforts  that  they 
can  be  held  in  check.  Fumigation,  if  performed 
now  beyond  a  moderate  degree  of  strength,  will 
necessitate  shading  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards  to 
prevent  scalding.  Spraying  here  and  there  where 
thrips  and  fly  abound  will  often  not  necessitate 
fumigating  the  entire  house  or  houses.  It  is  use- 
less to  defer  attacking  insects ;  immediately  they  are 
seen  they  should  be  proceeded  against,  the  result 
in  the  end  being  a  great  saving  of  labour,  not  to 
s.ay  annoyance  as  weU.  James  Hudson. 


Flowering  shrubs  from  Belgrove.— I  send 
by  this  post  a  boxful  of  specimens  of  some 
scarce  and  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  now  in 
flower  with  me  in  the  open  air,  on  the  merits  and 
beauties  of  which  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion. 
The  white  bunch  is  the  rare  Ceanothus  velutinus. 
The  Thorn  is  Cratregus  Gumperi  bicolor,  which  I 
consider  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  the 
single- flowered  varieties,  as  Paul's  Scarlet  is  of  the 
doubles.  The  white  Honeysuckle  is  the  rare 
Lonicera  Maaki,  introduced  by  the  late  Dr.  Regel, 
and  shortly  to  be  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine 
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from  my  plant.  Crinodendron  Hookeri  is  now 
covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  bells  on  ray  gar- 
den wall,  and  Wistaria  multijuga  with  white  and 
lilac  flowers  on  racemes  2  feet  long  is  now  in  pro- 
fuse bloom  and  great  beauty  on  one  of  my  walls. 
Of  all  the  shrubby  Spirajas  I  consider  Lemoine's 
S.  rotimdifolia  alba  quite  the  most  beautiful. — 
W.  E.  GUMIiLETON. 

*^*  The  Ceanothus  is  di.^tinct  and  handsome 
and  the  Hawthorn  charming;  indeed,  all  the 
plants  are  most  interesting. — Eu. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  THE  GRANGE,  HACK- 
BRIDGE. 

In  Mr.  Smee'.s  garden  at  The  Grange  not  only 
the  large-flowered  and  showy  Orchids  are 
grown,  but  some  of  the  curious  and  small- 
blooming  species.  For  instance,  a  plant  was 
shown  me  of  Masdevalba  acthodes,  a  .small- 
flowered  kind  which  had  not  been  out  of 
bloom  for  the  last  twelve  years.  Altliouoh  it 
is  an  unattractive  kind,  it  shows  what  can  be 
achieved  with  these  plants.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  l)rilliant  coloured  kinds, 
such  as  the  beautiful  M.  Shuttleworthi,  with  its 
large  flowers,  of  a  beautiful  purplish  mauve 
and  white,  the  concave  upper  sepal  pale 
yellow,  dotted  with  red,  each  sepal  having  a 
slender  yellow  tail  some  3  inches  long  ;  and  M. 
Wagneriana,  another  curious  little  plant,  hav- 
ing yellowish  bufl"  flowers.  This  is  most 
interesting  because  it  was  one  of  the  tirst,  if 
not  the  first  of  the  genus  which  flowered  in 
this  country,  now  just  over  forty  years  a»o. 
It  comes  from  Caraccas  at  a  somewhat  lower 
elevation  than  the  majority  of  Masdevallias, 
and  consequently  requires  slightly  warmer 
quarters.  Here  also  are  to  be  seen  M.  ignea 
in  various  forms,  but  all  of  them  having  the 
sepals  of  a  bright  cinnabar-red  of  various 
shades,  marked  with  straight  lines  of  a  deep 
crimson.  Various,  however,  ?s  are  the  flowers 
in  their  shade  of  colour,  they  always  retain  the 
peculiarity  of  having  the  nj>iiL'r  sepal  narrow 
and  bent  downward.  The  plant  comes  from 
a  good  elevation  and  requires  but  little  heat. 
M.  Harryana  was  also  flowering  freely.  Amongst 
the  ricliest  in  colour  was  M.  Denisoni,  which 
has  flowers  of  a  dark  reddish  purple.  Others, 
again,  have  blooms  of  a  ricli  magenta,  scarlet 
and  crimson  of  dilferent  shades,  but  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  pure  white-flowered  form  which 
we  have  so  often  been  promised  by  difl'erent 
collectors.  M.  amabilis,  although  somewhat 
small -flowered,  is  yet  very  brilliant.  M. 
Veitchi,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
whole  genus,  has  some  very  fine  blooms  of  a 
bright  orange- .scarlet,  bearing  deep  purple 
papill;e  thickly  over  its  surface.  Some  Odou- 
toglossums,  such  as  O.  crispum  and  O.  Pesca- 
torei,  were  flowering  after  their  last  summer 
quarters  in  the  open  air,  but  as  Mr.  Smce  uses 
a  goodly  number  of  flowers  for  house  decora- 
tion, the  majurity  of  them  had  already  been 
cut  for  this  purpose.  As  showing  the  value 
of  putting  the  cool  kinds  from  Colombia 
and  Peru  in  the  open  air  and  alhiwing  them  to 
make  their  growth  was  a  plant  of  Oncidium 
macranthum,  which  had  made  a  very  long  spike 
and  which  will  .soon  be  a  mass  of  bloom.  This, 
I  was  informed,  had  begun  to  .show  in  the  open 
air,  and  a  length  of  10  feet  was  made  in  this 
position  before  it  was  removed  indoors  in  the 
autumn.  The  grounds  at  The  Grange  are  well 
adapted  for  this  kind  of  experiment,  as  the 
river  Wandle,  which  run  through  them,  renders 


the  air  particularly  moist.  Amongst  other  plants 
which  are  well  cared  for  here  are  the  beautiful 
small-growing  Disas  from  the  Cape,  the  only 
one  now  flowering,  however,  being  D.  tripeta- 
loides,  the  flowers  of  which  are  creamy  white, 
dotted  with  crimson.  Another  curious  plant  is 
Lycaste  Deppei  viridis,  having  the  sepals  plain 
green,  quite  destitute  of  the  spots  and  blotches 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  typical  plant. 
Maxillaria  Sanderiana  is  another  plant  in 
bloom,  and  here  I  find  the  medium  tempera- 
ture is  accorded  it,  as  has  been  in  all  the  col- 
lections where  I  have  seen  it  blooming  of  late. 
Many  forms  of  Cypripediums  are  bloominrf, 
amongst  them  being  some  fine  forms  of  C.  Law- 
renceanura  and  a  very  handsome  yellow  form  of 
C.  villcsum,  but  not  yellow  enough  to  be  called 
aureum.  Deiidrobiums  are  also  very  gay,  D. 
thyrsiflorum  and  its  fine  variety  Walkerianum 
particularly  so.  This  is  distinguished  by  its 
much  longer  raceme  and  larger  flowers,  these 
having  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  and  a  rich 
orange-coloured  lip.  Brassia  brachiata  is  now 
flowering,  making  a  long,  many-flowered  spike. 
Mr.  Smee  himself  confounds  this  with  B. 
Wrayie  of  the  Bofaniral  Maii<t~liie,  t.  4003,  but 
from  this  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  great 
length  of  its  lateral  sepals.  Dendrobium  carini- 
ferum  isanotheruncominon  plant  now  flowerin». 
It  is  one  of  the  nigro-hirsute  species,  having 
somewhat  large  flowers  of  a  fawn  colour  when 
they  first  open,  but  becoming  ivory  white  with 
age.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  produced  behind 
into  a  somewhat  obtuse  spur  ;  the  side  lobes 
are  reddish  orange,  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  same  colour,  but  passing  out  by  the  tip 
into  ivory  white. 

The  Cattkyas  are  quite  a  speciality  with 
Mr.  Smee,  and  a  large  house  is  entirely  devoted 
to  their  culture.  It  contains  many  of  the  best 
varieties  of  C.  Trianfo,  now  past,  also  many  grand 
forms  of  C.  Mendeli,  now  in  their  full  beauty. 
Many  fine  varieties  were  to  be  .seen,  but 
it  is  in  C.  Mossiie  that  this  collection  is  so  rich. 
Here  was  the  typical  plant  in  great  beauty 
flowering  profusely,  as  well  as  a  great  number 
of  varieties.  There  was  also  Wagener's  form 
with  pure  white  flowers,  saving  a  tinge  of  clear 
yellow  in  the  lip,  and  which  adds  much  to  its 
beauty.  C.  Reineckiaua,  with  the  sejials  and 
petals  of  the  purest  white,  the  lip  stained  in  the 
centre  with  purplish  mauve,  tlie  throat  orange 
and  having  a  broad  outside  border  of  white, 
which  is  prettily  undulated  and  frilled  at  the 
margin,  was  also  in  bloom.  Besides  those  enu- 
merated there  are  many  which  deserve  a  varie- 
tal name,  but  two  I  must  note.  Venus  is  a 
bright  and  telling  flower  with  good  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  rosy  lilac,  the  lip  being  large,  ricljly 
coloured  in  the  centre,  deep  orange  in  the 
throat,  and  with  a  wide  pale  margin.  A  form 
named  JNIrs.  Smee  is  one  of  the  best  kinds,  tlie 
pose  of  the  flower  being  exquisite.  It  measures 
about  8  inches  across  ;  the  sepals  and  jietals  are 
broad,  and  have  a  faint  feathery  stripe  of 
crim.son-magenta  at  the  tips,  beautifully  undu- 
lated at  the  edges,  of  a  rich  rosy  purple  through- 
out ;  lip  large  and  full,  of  the  same  colour" as 
the  petals,  the  large  middle  lobe  beautifully  un- 
dulated and  frilled,  the  centre  streaked  and 
flaked  with  rich  magenta,  which  is  carried  out 
on  to  the  pale  border  in  dotted  lines  and 
freckles,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  throat  are 
stained  from  the  top  well  out  into  the  lobe  with 
rich  amber-yellow,  the  interior  of  the  throat 
being  prettily  streaked  with  bright  purple.  It 
is  a  grand  flower.  Wm.   Hugh  Gower. 


Ph.al8enopsis  sumatrana.  —  Amongst  the 
most  beautiful  of  Orchids  is  this  Phalajnopsis.  It 
is  an  old  introduction   from   Sumatra,   and   first 


bloomed  in  this  country  in  18G5,  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Day  at  Tottenham.  A  plant  is  in  bloom 
at  Kew  in  a  basket  near  the  light.  The  leaves  are 
if  a  bright  green  shade  and  the  flowers  yellow, 
enriched  with  bands  and  bars  of  chestnut-brown, 
this  colouring  appearing  deeper  iu  some  parts  than 
on  others. 

Cool  Orchids  at  Kew —We  noticed  a  few 
days  ago  a  remarkably  interesting  group  of  cool 
Orchids  in  the  Kew  collection.  Disa  racemosa,  a 
bright  showy  flower,  not  difficult  to  grow,  was 
conspicuous,  whilst  associated  with  it  was  D.  tri- 
petaloides,  which  is  exceptionally  well  cultivated 
at  Kew.  The  plants  are  crowded  with  spikes,  the 
flowers  usually  of  a  pinkish  colour,  dotted  wilh 
purple,  but  sometimes  white.  Although  only  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  J.  O'Brien  from  South  Africa 
about  four  years  ago,  it  is  already  popular.  Healthy 
spikes  carry  upwards  of  thirty  flowers,  and  the 
narrow  leaves  appear  close  to  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  a  rosette.  At  all  times  a  cool  temperature  is 
necessary  ;  in  winter  just  suflicient  warmth  to  keep 
out  frosts,  and  in  summer  abundance  of  moisture. 
Also  in  full  bloom  were  Serapias  lingua,  S.  I. 
luteola,  which  has  yellowish  flowers,  S.  oordigera, 
purple-crimson,  and  Orchis  insectifera,  which  is 
not  unlike  the  Bee  Orchis  in  expression. 

Lselia  majalis.  —  Although  this  Mexican 
Lajlia  is  much  more  frequently  seen  in  bloom  than 
formerly,  yet  I  believe  the  failures  far  outnumber 
the  successes.  This  no  doubt  must  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  a  suitable  place  in  which 
to  grow  the  plants.  This  is  what  I  find  with  my 
plants.  If  any  Orchid  requires  direct  sunlight  so 
that  it  may  be  grown  successfully  in  this  country, 
it  is  the  subject  of  this  note.  My  plants  are 
grown  in  the  Kose  house,  a  position  which  appears 
to  suit  them  admirably.  Here  during  the  day  they 
have  a  high  temperature,  which  runs  down  to  about 
55°  at  night.  The  plants  are  syringed  overhead 
every  morning  and  afternoon,  at  least  when  the 
weather  is  bright,  the  ventilation  also  being  rather 
free.  The  plants  are  kept  in  this  structure  through- 
out the  summer  months  so  as  to  swell  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  well  up,  and  during  the  resting  season  they  are 
hung  up  near  the  roof  in  a  cool  house  and  kept 
perfectly  dry.  Here  they  remain  until  the  breaks 
commence  to  swell  at  the  base. — Y.  A. 

An  experience  with  Disa   grandiflora. — 

Occasionally  this  plant  is  met  with  growing  in 
the  most  luxuriant  manner  possible,  and  this  with- 
out any  .Tttention  being  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
grower.  My  experience,  if  not  very  great,  at  least 
has  been  of  an  experimental  nature,  with  more 
failures  than  successes;  in  fact, after  many  trials,  I 
am  only  now  on  the  right  track.  Position  or  some 
other  local  conditions  has  been  given  before  now 
as  the  reason  why  this  plant  .should  succeed  in 
such  few  places,  a  statement  I  am  inclined  to 
think  is  right.  My  plant  I  have  had  for  five  years, 
and  it  has  been  carried  out  of  one  house  into 
another,  and  also  stood  in  different  parts  of  the 
structures  until  it  was  placed  in  its  present  posi- 
tion. This  is  by  the  door  on  the  east  side  of  a 
cool  greenhouse,  where  Heaths  and  such  like  plants 
are  grown.  It  is  now  within  measurable  distance 
of  quickly  covering  the  surface  of  an  8-inch  pot 
with  liealthy  growths,  a  strong  flower-stem  also 
pushing  up.  The  foliage  is  sprinkled  overhead 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  the  pot  being  well 
drained.  The  rooting  material  consists  of  peat, 
fibrous  loam  and  Moss.  The  above  detailed  experi- 
ence may  lead  others  to  shift  their  plant  or  plants 
about  until  they  find  a  suitable  place  in  which 
to  leave  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Orchids  in 
existence. — H.  A.  S. 

Cattleya     ISossiae     Keineckiana.  —   The 

Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  staged  some  fine  forms  of  the 
typical  plant  at  the  Temjile  show  recently,  amongst 
them  being  an  excellent  form  of  the  above-named 
variety,  having  broad  sepals  and  petals  of  the 
purest  white,  the  lip  also  being  pure  white,  beau- 
tifully undulated  and  fiilled  at  the  margin, stained 
in  the  centre  with  a  richer  purple  than  usual. 
The  throat  and  sides  of  the  lip  were  of  a  rich 
orange-yellow.     It  was  a  very  fine  form.     Another 
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variety  called  ArDoldiana  appeared  to  be  a  very 
inferior  form  of  Reineckiana,  especially  when  seen 
in  the  same  collection. — H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Odontoglossum     vexillarium     Princess 

M  ly. — This  lias  larate  flowers  oT  a  pure  white,  Hushed 
with  Diuk  in  the  upper  part,  ami  stained  with  a  blotch 
of  yellow  under  the  columu.  The  flowers,  too,  are  of 
good  substance,  which  tends  to  prolong  the  life  of 
these  chaste  .and  graceful  flowers. — W.  H.  G. 

Sobralia  maorantha  Kienastiana. — I  had 
often    heard   of    this  variety,    but   had  never  seen   it 


Epidendriim   vitellinum   majus. — As   has 

before  been  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  The  Garoen 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  the  best  way  to  succeed  with  this 
plant  is  to  grow  it  in  the  cool  house  with  Odontnglos- 
sunis  and  Masdevallias.  Acting  upon  the  ad\ii'i>  so 
given,  my  jilants  were  removed  from  the  Cattleya  house 
into  the  structure  above  described,  and  the  plants 
at  once  henefiied  by  the  change.  During  the  winter 
they  are  kept  dry,  but  when  they  commeaca  to  grow 
the  rooting  material  must  be  kept  moist,  the  plants 
also    being   sprinkled   overhead  on  all  tine  days. — A. 

YOUNU. 

Cochlioda    Noezliana    was    well    shown  in 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  group  at  the  Temple  show.  It 
was  introduced  three  years  ago  by  M.  Linden,  of 


Hydniiu/ea  hortensis. 


before  it  was  staged  in  tha  very  fine  collection  of 
Baron  Schrreder  at  the  Temple  Gardens.  It  has 
large  pure  white  flowers,  rendering  it  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  it  should  induce  Orchid  growers  to 
extend  the  culture  of  these  very  ornamental  plants. 
— G. 

Cattleya  Sanderiana,  one  of  the  gigas  varie- 
ties, was  noteworthy  in  Baron  Schrffider's  group  at  the 
Temple  show.  It  was  at  once  remarkable  for  its  early 
blooming  as  well  as  for  the  vast  quantity  of  flowers  it 
carried,  thus  showing  that  Cattleya^  are  more  easily 
affected  by  bright  sunny  weather  than  they  are  by 
artiliciil  heat  and  the  absence  of  the  sun.  This  is 
usually  seen  in  flower  in  the  month  of  July.  The 
blooms  on  the  plant  shown  were  perfectly  developed, 
of  good  size  and  richly  coloured. — G. 


Brussels,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth.  It  has  somewhat  a  pendent  habit,  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  being  rich  cinnabar.  It 
comes  from  the  cool  regions  of  Ecuador  and 
thrives  well  with  the  Odontoglossums,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  long  enough  in  oar  gardens  to  show 
it  at  its  best. — G. 

Grammatophyllain  Fenzlianutn.  —  This 
plant,  in  two  varieties,  one  having  the  flowers 
much  lighter  than  the  other,  was  finely  shown 
by  Mr.  Duncan,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas, 
The  spikes  were  nearly  5  feet  long,  the  sepals 
and  petals  light  yellow,  one  variety  being  heavily 
blotched  and  spotted  with  dark  chocolate.  Thi^ 
is  the  form  introduced   some   few  years  ago,   1 


think,  by  Mr.  Sander  and  called  by  him  G. 
Measuresiannm.  The  other  variety  was  less  deeply 
spotted.— W.  11.  G. 

Cypripedium  Ewenor,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Lewis,  of  S  lutligate,  at  the  Temple  recently,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  beautiful  and  distinct  hybrid  "raised 
between  C.  Argus  and  C.  bellatulum,  the  flowers 
having  a  pale  buff-yellow  ground,  speckled  all  over 
with  dark  dots.  It  does  not  show  much  of  the 
C.  bellatulum  character,  and  had  I  ventured  a 
guess  at  its  parents,  one  I  should  have  without 
any  hesitation  stated  was  C.  concolor,  its  colour 
and  its  markings  evidently  pointing  to  that  species. 
— H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  Leopoldi. — 
This  is  one  of  the  grandest  that  has  yet  appeared, 
if  it  is  not  the  very  finest.  It  is  as  much  superior 
to  the  grand  variety  superbum  as  that  plant  is  to 
the  typical  one.  It  only  wants  size  to  make  it 
perfect,  but  as  the  plant  shown  was  young  and 
small,  it  will  doubtless  produce  larger  flowers  as  it 
gains  strength.  The  ground  colour  of  the  bloom 
is  of  a  light  soft  rose,  having  a  large  blotch  of 
very  dark  velvety  maroon  in  the  centre,  and  in 
front  of  this  a  z)ne  of  pare  white. — W.  G. 

Lselia  tenebrosa.— This  fine  plant  was  shown 
in  great  beauty  at  the  Temple  last  week.  lam  pleased 
to  find  that  my  name,  which  was  first  published 
in  The  Garden  as  a  varietal  one,  is  still  retained. 
The  plant  staged  by  Mr.  White,  gardener  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  appeared  to  be  the  finest  form 
of  the  species,  having  broad,  rich  bronzy  sepals 
and  petals  and  a  large  lip,  stained  at  the  base 
with  deep  blackish  maroon.  It  is  a  grand  and 
noble  plant,  and  will  become  a  fine  companion  to 
L.  purpurata,  which  it  much  resembles  in  growth 
— G. 

Masdevallia  Gairiana,  as  grown  by  Baron 
Schrccder,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  plants  of 
the  genus.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Seden's  hybrids  raised 
between  M.  Veitchiana  and  the  yellow-flowered  M. 
Davisi,  which  never  gained  the  popularity  it  de- 
served because  its  floweis  are  small.  In  this  cross 
we  have  flowers  very  little  smaher  than  those  of 
M.  Veitchi,  the  prevalent  colour  resembling  that 
of  M.  Davisi,  over  which  are  irregularly  scattered 
a  few  deep  crimson  papilla3.  It  is  a  very  handsor-.e 
variety, apparently  a  free  grower,  whilst  the  number 
of  flowers  upon  the  specimen  shows  that  it  is  very 
free-  flowering. — W. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


HYDR.'^NGEA.S  IIST  POTS. 
These  are  well  known  as  excellent  pot  plants, 
being  largely  grown  by  the  florists  for  decora- 
tive purposes,   but,  beyond  the  trade  circle  of 
growers,  their  culture  is  not  sufficiently  taken  up 
by  any  means.     Like  many  other  plants  which 
are  cultivated  en    mo.s.se  by   the   large   market 
growers,   chiefly  in   house.s   and   pits   .specially 
devoted  to  them,  the.se  Hydrangeas  are  broucht 
to  a  higli  state  of  perfection.     This  fact,  how- 
ever, should  not  deter  others  who  may  not  be 
possessed  of  such  ample  and  congenial  methods 
of  cultivation   from    taking    up    their   culture. 
They  cannot  in  any  sense   be  deemed  difficult 
plants  to  manage,  whilst  they  have  many  very 
strong  points  in  their  favour.     For  some  war- 
dens they  would  undoubtedly  be  great  acquisi- 
tions if  their  culture   was  ex'ended.     For  in- 
stance, in  small  ones,  where  it  is  of  the  utmost 
desirability  to  make  the  very  most  of  the  room 
under  glass  at  all  times,  the  Hydrangeas  will 
.serve  a  good  turn  during   the  summer  season 
without  any  forcing  at  all.     In  such  a  case  the 
plants  could  be  kept  out  of  doors  entirely  oi-  in 
a  protected   place  if  there  is   room,  the  chief 
object    being    to    well   protect   the     roots    by 
plunging  the  pots  deeply  above  their  rims  in 
coal  ashes  or  cocoa  libre  so  as  to  guard  airainst 
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injury  from  severe  frost.  In  larger  gardens 
they  serve  an  admirable  purpose  (or  purposes) 
for  forcing  into  flower  from  March  onwards  for 
conservatory  and  house  decoration  as  well  as  for 
filling  up  later  in  the  year  without  any  forcing 
when  flowering  plants  are  not  always  so  plen- 
tiful. The  Hydrangeas  have  one  essential 
point  in  their  favour,  that  being  the  persist- 
ence with  which  they  retain  their  fresh  appear- 
ance, in  spite  of  the  immense  heads  of  .so-called 
blossoms  that  they  bring  to  such  perfection 
under  good  attention.  For  the  amateur  and 
the  cottager  they  are  essentially  first  rate 
plants,  giving  a  good  return  in  a  brilliant  dis- 
play without  any  artificial  culture  under  glass. 

To  arrive  at  the  best  state  of  culture,  difl'e- 
rent  means  have  to  be  adopted  with  at  least 
three  varieties,  so  as  to  have  them  presentable 
as  grown  by  those  who  supply  them  in  large 
numbers  for  the  market.  These  variations  will 
be  noted  further  on  under  notes  on  each  kind. 
Collectively,  the  Hydrangeas  may  be  con- 
sidered as  gross  feeders,  taking  manurial  stimu- 
lants freely,  with  rich  soil  in  which  to  grow 
them,  save  in  the  case  of  the  variegated  kinds. 
Water  they  will  absorb  almost  like  a  semi- 
aquatic,  dryness  at  the  root  beiug,  on  the  other 
hand,  simply  ruinous  to  them.  Loam  is  the 
staple  product  in  which  to  grow  them.  Various 
kinds  of  this  will  produce  the  ditference  in 
colour  that  is  to  be  seen  in  H.  hortensis.  The 
beautiful  blue  shade  of  this  variety,  as  seen  at 
times  in  its  trusses,  is  produced  where  there  is 
more  or  less  of  iron  in  the  soil,  the  presence  of 
this  mineral  having  an  undoubted  influence  in 
this  direction.  'When  growing  in  a  peaty  soil 
the  same  results  have  at  times  followed  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  With  good  loam 
should  also  be  used  some  leaf  soil,  and  an- 
other ingredient  in  the  form  of  manure,  cow 
manure,  for  instance,  or  horse  droppings  being 
good  additions.  Where  there  has  not  been  any 
ironstone  in  the  soil  I  have  heard  (but  never 
proved  its  etticacy)  that  iron  tilings  have  been 
added  to  produce  the  blue  shade.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  animal  manures  an  artificial  compound 
should  be  used  to  a  moderate  extent.  Instead 
of  having  recourse  to  pots  of  large  size  it  is  far 
better  to  pot  firndy  and  well,  pacing  all  neces- 
sary attention  afterwards  to  the  water  supply. 
Road-scrapings  will  supply  the  place  of  silver 
sand  ;  not  much  of  this  latter  is  ever  used  by 
the  market  growers.  As  soon  as  the  flower- 
trusses  appear,  a  more  liberal  course  of  treat- 
ment even  than  before  is  needful  to  develop 
extra  fine  heads,  a  moist  atmosphere  being  also 
a  powerful  accessory  towards  this  end.  When 
forced  a  high  temperature  is  never  desirable  ; 
about  what  will  suit  pot  Roses  will  at  the  same 
time  suit  the  Hydrangeas,  whilst  all  the  light 
possible  is  desirable,  the  plants  being  kept  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  can  be. 

The  three  best  flowering  varieties  for  pot  cul- 
ture are  the  following  from  practical  observa- 
tions made  in  their  respective  cases,  another 
being  appended  to  the  trio  as  a  very  promising 
kind  : — 

H.  HORTENSIS,  which  for  general  purposes  and 
easy  culture  is  still  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  the 
(or,  at  Uast,  one  of  the)  baroiest.  For  small 
plants  to  flower  the  first  season,  the  shoots  of  this 
variety  should  be  taken  as  cuttings  when  the 
growth  for  the  season  has  about  ceased  and  tbe 
hardening  of  tbe  tissues  commenced,  or,  in  other 
words,  half  ripened  wood.  This  will  usually  be 
about  August,  although  they  may  be  taken 
later,  as  1  once  proved  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion. Upon  taking  a  pcsilion  as  foreman  under 
a  good  gardener  at  the  end  of  September, 
regret  was  expressed  that  no  Hydrangea  cut- 
tings had  been  put  in.  This  was,  however,  clone 
the  first  week  in  October,  the  cuttings  being  in- 


serted singly  in  3-inch  pots  and  plunged  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat,  the  leaves  dropping  as  a  matter  of 
course  soon  afterwards.  The  steady  warmth  was 
persisted  in  for  about  two  months,  and  then  the 
young  plants  were  stood  upon  shelves  near  the 
glass  in  a  greenhouse,  the  wood  and  the  terminal 
bnds  plump,  but  with  hardly  any  roots.  These 
were  not  forced,  but  allowed  to  come  on  in  the 
greenhouse  steadily,  flowering  then  even  in  good 
time,  and  that  most  satisfactorily,  with  large  heads 
upon  them.  A  shift  was  given  after  growth  had  com- 
menced in  the  spring.  This  mode  of  culture  was  the 
only  one  open  under  the  circumstances.  The  better 
plan  would  have  been  that  of  striking  earlier,  there- 
by securing  more  roots  by  the  autumn,  then  giving 
one  shift  before  growth  commence!  either  by 
forcing  or  otherwi-e  in  the  spring  ;  in  this  latter 
case  also  the  plants  could  have  been  wintered  in 
a  cold  frame  with  safety.  The  plants  alluded  to 
produced  the  first  season  the  usual  pink  flowers, 
and  the  second  those  of  the  lovely  shade  of  blue 
that  makes  them  so  attractive.  No  special  method 
was  adopted  to  produce  this  result ;  probably  it 
was  a  different  luam  with  the  ironstone  in  it  that 
was  the  cause.  As  soon  as  this  variety  has  passed 
out  of  flower  the  plants  should  be  kept  dry  for  a 
little  time,  and  then  be  cut  hard  back  nearly  to 
the  soil  and  then  be  re-started  so  as  to  make 
another  growth  by  the  autumn.  Two  or  four 
shoots  wilt  thus  be  the  result  with  another  shift 
onwards  in  the  spring  to  c^rry  the  plants  through 
the  flowering.  A  course  similar  to  Pelargoniums 
(show  and  fancy  kinds)  is  thus  adopted,  save  the 
reducing  in  the  autumn. 

H.  Thomas  Hogg,  which  belongs  to  the  hor- 
tensis section  of  the  family,  was  first  introduced  to 
the  United  States  from  Japan  and  thence  to 
Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profuse  blooming  of 
any,  its  flowers  being  of  the  purest  white  and  of 
firm  texture.  Only  this  present  spring  this  was 
pronounced  by  a  large  country  flirist  to  be  the 
hest  of  all  for  pot  purposes  to  bloom  by  Easter, 
when  white  flowers  are  so  largely  in  demand. 
Being  at  the  same  time  such  a  duraMe  subject,  it 
was  found  to  be  largely  sought  after  for  church 
decorations.  When  it  is  in  flower  it  is  the  most 
compact  of  all,  considerably  dwarfer  than  any 
other.  In  its  case  there  is  another  distinct  system 
of  culture  pursued  with  the  best  of  success  as 
compared  with  that  alluded  to  in  the  other 
instances.  In  the  treatment  of  Hydrangea 
Thomas  Hogg,  it  has  been  found  that  the  best 
results  have  been  arrived  at  by  retaining  the  wood 
of  the  past  season's  growth,  this  being  secured  by 
keeping  the  plants  going  until  the  autumn  without 
any  check.  Before  being  brought  into  warmth 
for  forcing,  only  the  weakly  wood  is  thinned  out, 
the  other  shoots  being  tied  around  so  as  to  produce 
several  back  growths.  Each  of  these  lateral 
shoots  will  flower  almost  to  a  certainty,  making 
the  plants  a  dense  mass  of  bloom.  With  this  va- 
riety the  potting  should  be  done  after  the  flowericg 
season  is  over. 

H.  PASICULATA  GEANDIFLOKA,  an  entirely 
distinct  species  from  Japan,  is  now  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  best  of  all  hardy  shrubs  for  forcing  ; 
its  treatment,  however,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
foregoing  H.  hortensis.  In  this  case  the  plants 
should  be  at  le.tst  two  years  old  before  anything 
is  attempted  with  them  in  pots,  but  then  they 
will  do  service  for  two  seasons  with  care.  The 
cuttings  should  be  struck  in  a  cold  frame  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  as  in  the  case  of 
bedding  Calceolari  iS  in  the  open  soil,  that  being 
a  sandy  one.  Here  they  should  remain  until  the 
spring,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  the 
open  in  nuisery  rows  about  the  same  distance 
apart  as  would  be  given  to  Strawberries.  Here 
they  should  remain  for  two  seasons'  growth,  being 
potted  up  the  second  autumn,  by  which  time  good 
plants  should  have  been  secured.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  season  outside,  when  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
the  plants  should  be  pruned  hard  down  to  the  soil 
to  secure  a  good  base  the  second  year.  Whin 
potted  up  a  semi-pruning  should  be  given  them, 
the  final  being  proceeded  with  later  on  as  in  the 
case  of  pot  Roses  before  forcing  is  commenced. 
Hard  pruning  should  be  the  rule,  for  the  basal 


buds  will  give  the  best  results  later  on  with  im- 
mense panicles  of  flower. 

Here  are  given  three  most  useful  flowering 
plants,  to  succeed  with  each  of  which  a  distinct 
course  of  treatment  is  needful  under  pot  cul- 
ture, to  say  nothing  of  outside  methods,  to 
attain  to  the  best  results. 

The  other  variety  afore  alluded  to  is 
H.  STELLATA  PROHFERA. — A  variety  of  the 
good  old  hortensis,  but  with  its  trusses  of  bloom 
of  a  deeper  shade  of  colour,  at  first  greenish  yel- 
low and  afterwards  a  bright  rosy  pink.  The 
writer  has  not  grown  this  variety,  but  having  only 
recently  seen  it  in  admirable  condition  it  is  strongly 
recommended.  The  culture  accorded  to  H.  hor- 
ten.'is  is  presumably  what  it  requires;  this  at  any 
rate  was  the  mode  adopted  with  the  plants  in 
question.  The  variegated  form  of  H.  hortensis 
makes  a  beautiful  dwarf  plant  for  pot  culture ;  as 
compared  %vith  it,  however,  a  little  more  warmth 
with  less  moisture  is  desirable  to  develop  the 
variegation.  Poorer  soil  also  should  be  used, 
otherwise  there  is  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
normal  chai peter.  Small  plants  of  this  kind  are 
preferable  to  larger  ones.  Southron. 


Hoya  Paxtoni. — As  a  basket  plant  or  for 
growing  in  a  suspended  pot  in  the  stove,  this  Hoya 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  subjects  that  we  pos- 
sess, and  one  in  which  close  inspection  reveals 
greater  charms.  It  may  be  sometimes  seen  grown 
in  a  pot  and  secured  to  a  stick  in  order  to  ensure 
an  erect  bushy  style  of  growth,  but  in  this  way  it 
rarely  flourishes,  and  by  far  the  better  plan  is  to 
suspend  it  as  above  stated.  It  is  naturally  an 
epiphyte  ;  therefore,  a  light  open  compost  must  be 
used  for  the  roots,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  is  ne- 
cessary to  its  well  doing.  The  shoots,  which  hang 
down  lor  some  distance,  are  clothed  with  small  deep 
green  leaves,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  umbels  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  are 
white,  shaped  like  a  five-pointed  star,  and  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  raised  centre  of  the 
flower  is  red,  which  in  its  setting  of  white  is  par- 
ticularly ple.asing.  As  with  all  the  other  members 
of  the  genus,  the  flowers  are  of  a  thick  wax-like 
texture.  A  second  kind  very  much  like  H.  Paxtoni 
is  H.  bell.i,  but  it  is  of  closer  growth  and  not  so 
well  adipted  for  hanging  baskets.  Still,  it  may  be 
grown  into  i  eat  little  specimens  in  small  pots,  es- 
pecially if  there  is  a  piece  of  Tree  Fern  stem  or 
some  such  a  medium  for  the  roots  to  attach  them- 
selves to. — H.  P. 

Cupania  filicifolia. — This  when  well  grown 
makes  a  fine  table  plant.  It  is  seldom  seen,  how- 
ever, probably  on  account  of  its  slowness  of  propa- 
gation. When  it  grows  too  tall  or  has  lost  some  of 
its  lower  foliage,  it  can  be  cut  down.  In  fact,  my 
plants  are  continually  being  made  young,  as  should 
they  by  the  autumn  be  too  tall  for  my  purpose, 
they  are  cut  down  to  within  2  inches  or  3  inches 
of  the  pot.  A  plant  cut  down  in  the  winter  has 
now  two  nice  shoots ;  one  of  these  will  be  taken  off 
with  a  heel  for  a  cutting,  and  the  other  allowed  to 
grow  to  form  the  plant.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  re- 
quiring to  be  grown  in  a  well-drained  pot,  the 
soil  being  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam  with  sand 
and  crushed  charcoal. — A.  Y. 

Blandfordia  nobilis. — Though  the  blooms  of 
this  are  not  nearly  so  large,  nor  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  plant  so  stately  as  those  of  some  of  the 
others,  such  as  B.  Cunninghami  and  B.  flam- 
mea,  they  are  yet  pretty  and  possess  some  distinct 
features.  A  prominent  one  is  that  it  is  usually  the 
first  of  the  genus  to  unfold  its  blossoms,  and  on 
that  account  it  is  especially  noticeable,  for  Bland- 
fordia flowers  are  totally  unlike  those  of  any  other 
occupant  of  our  greenhouses,  while  it  also  blooms 
more  freely  than  the  rest.  The  roots,  too,  of  this 
species  dift'er  from  those  of  the  sorts  above- 
mentioned,  for  in  their  case  they  are  few, 
thick  and  fleshy;  whereas  in  B.  nobUis  they  are 
more  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  produced  in  greater 
numbers.    In   B.   Cunninghami  and    B.   flammea 
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great  care  is  needed  in  repotting  that  the  roots 
are  not  bruised  in  any  way,  as  a  slight  damage  will 
often  lead  to  a  considerable  amount  of  decay.  B. 
nobilis,  however,  possesses  more  recuperative  power 
and  soon  becomes  again  established  after  repot- 
ting. Owing  to  the  formation  of  the  roots  it  is 
risky  work  to  divide  established  plants  of  most 
Blandfordias",  but  with  care  no  difficulty  will  pre- 
sent itself  in  the  case  of  B.  nobilis.  This  last- 
named  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  genus,  having 
been  introduced  quite  early  in  the  present  century. 
Its  leaves  are  also  much  more  Grass  like  and  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  others  above-mentioned. 
An  ordinary  greenhouse  will  suit  these  Bland- 
fordias well,  their  principal  requirements  being 
thorough  drainage,  a  compost  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  loam  with  a  liberal  amount  of 
sand,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  during  the 
growing  season.  All  the  members  of  the  genus  are 
natives  of  Australia. — H.  P. 


PROPAGATING  SHOW  AND  REGAL  PELAR- 
GONIUMS. 

If  Mr.  A.  Young  is  correct  in  his  assertion  that  it 
is  wrong  to  propagate  these  from  the  mature  wood, 
one  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  London  market 
growers  and  some  of  our  leading  trade  growers 
should  so  long  have  followed  this  system  of  in- 
crease. The  grandly-grown  little  specimens  that 
are  at  the  present  season  brought  into  Covent 
Garden  are  mainly  propagated  in  this  way.  Pro- 
pagating from  young  growing  shoots  is  to  a  certain 
extent  practised,  but  mostly  as  a  means  of  getting 
up  a  stock  of  some  particular  kind.  I  was  lately 
looking  through  a  market  garden  where  these 
Pelargoniums  are  remarkably  well  grown,  and  saw 
some  pots  of  cuttings  that  were  just  beginning  to 
root.  I  inquired  of  the  grower  if  this  was  a 
favourite  method  with  him,  and  was  told  that  it 
was  practised  to  a  veiy  limited  extent,  one  objec- 
tion being  that  there  was  a  greater  liability  to 
damping.  Many  thousands  of  iinely-growu  plants 
were  either  blooming  or  coming  into  bloom,  and  I 
am  certain  that  for  the  size  of  pots  they  were  in 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  them  better.  I  never 
saw  finer  specimens  in  the  course  of  twenty  years 
in  Covent  Garden,  and  yet  they  were  nearly  all 
propagated  from  the  ripened  wood.  Cuttings  put 
in  in  June  and  July  will  become  well  established 
in  2i-inch  pots  by  the  end  of  the  autumn,  and 
will  be  ready  for  shifting  into  4J-inch  or  5-inch 
pots  early  in  January. 

For  market  and  ordinary  decoration  these  make 
large  enough  plants.  For  very  early  blooming  I 
have  never  increased  Pelargoniums  in  any  other 
way  than  this,  and  could  always  get  nice  compact- 
habited  specimens.  If  larger  plants  are  desired, 
it  is  easy  to  have  them  by  cutting  back  hard  after 
blooming.  For  very  early  flowering,  say  in  April 
and  early  in  ilay,  spring  propagation  may  have 
advantages,  as  the  plants  can  get  their  final  re- 
potting in  lime  to  allow  the  pots  to  get  filled  with 
roots  by  autumn.  In  this  condition  they  bear 
forcing  much  better.  J.  C.  B. 


Gloxinia  Brilliant. — This  interesting  bi- 
generic  hybrid  is  quite  a  break  away  from 
the  usual  type  of  Gloxinia.  It  is  a  cross  between 
G.  Radiance  and  Gesnera  pyramidalis  raised  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons.  The  result  of  hybridis- 
ing the  two  plants  is  decidedly  happy,  the  hybrid 
being  of  compact  and  vigorous  habit,  the  leaves 
very  large  comparatively,  broad,  deep  green,  with 
mottling  of  a  lighter  shade.  It  is  exceptionally 
free,  and  the  flowers,  brilliant  self  carmine  and 
produced  on  a  rather  short,  sturdy  stem,  have 
quite  the  expression  of  those  of  the  Gesnera.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  one  of  extreme 
■vigour,  and  it  should  prove  not  only  useful  in 
gardens,  but  the  forerunner  of  a  new  and  useful 
race. 

Oxalises  under  glass. — Only  a  few  days  be- 
fore reading  the  note  on  these  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Garden  I  was  admiring  some  pots  of  flori- 
bunda  which  were    completely  smothered    with 


bloom.  These  Oxalises  are  very  effective,  last  long 
in  bloom  and  are  very  easily  grown.  In  a  gentle 
warmth  they  can  be  brought  into  flower  ear!y  in 
spring,  and  "they  remain  for  several  months  in  good 
condition.  If  liberally  fed  and  well  watered,  it  is 
remarkable  the  amount  of  flowers  plants  in  Jj-inch 
pots  will  produce. — J.  C.  B. 

Canna  Mme.  Crozy. — The  note  on  Cannas  (p. 
41lj)  was  interesting,  and  at  this  season  opportune. 
The  above  variety  is,  I  consider,  one  of  the  best 
yet  sent  out,  the  flowers  of  a  large  size  and  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  colour — scarlet  edged  with  old 
gold,  and  one  of  the  best  to  last  in  bloom.  The 
Canna  being  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow 
should  make  it  an  especial  favourite.  Some  may 
object  to  the  blooms  when  cut  falling  quickly, 
but  if  grown  near  the  glass  and  with  plenty  of  air, 
there  is  more  substance  in  the  flowers  and  less 
dropping.  Cannas  may  be  had  in  bloom  nearly  all 
the  year  round  when  grown  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose. For  the  cool  house  or  conservatory  they  are 
most  serviceable.— G.  Wythes. 

Ficus  elastica  variegata. — Your  note  on  the 
above  useful  plant  appears  at  an  opportune  time, 
as  one  certainly  does  not  get  a  good  impression  of 
it  as  generally  seen  in  gardens.  I  find  it  one  of 
the  most  useful  plants  for  house  decoration,  and 
as  regards  its  growth  it  is  quite  equal  to  the  type. 
Although  there  is  no  reference  in  the  note  in 
question  (p.  41(5)  as  to  the  kind  of  house  the 
plants  are  grown  in  at  Edmonton,  I  presume  it  is 
in  a  fairly  warm  structure.  My  plants  succeed 
admirably  in  a  fairly  warm  structure  with  abund- 
ance of  light,  but  shaded  from  strong  sun.  I  know 
some  people  look  upon  the  Ficus  as  a  difficult 
subject  to  propagate,  but  this  is  not  so.  When 
my  first  plant  became  shabby  it  w.is  headed  down, 
the  top  portion  being  rooted  and  the  stump  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  a  light  plant  stove.  Side  shoots  were 
not  long  in  appearing,  and  when  these  had  three 
or  four  leaves  they  were  taken  off  close  to  the 
stem  and  inserted  in  3  inch  pots,  the  soil  being 
sandy.  These  when  placed  in  a  propagating  case 
soon  formed  roots.  Cuttings  inserted  in  the 
autumn  and  kept  in  the  small  pots  until  the  turn 
of  the  day  are  now  handsome  plants  in  li-inch  pots, 
and  will  soon  be  fit  for  using  for  decoration. — A. 
Young. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons.— This  type  of 
Rhododendron,  represented  by  such  kinds  as  Lord 
Wolseley  and  Taylori,  are  usually  grown  in  pots, 
but  they  have  never  become  so  popular  as  one  could 
wish,  although  seldom  out  of  bloom.  In  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew  they  are  planted  out  in  the 
border,  where  R.  Dalhou^ianum,  Acacias,  and  New 
Holland  plants  of  many  kinds  are  quite  at  home. 
R.  Taylori  in  particular  is  a  mass  of  flowers,  the 
colour  brilliant  carmine,  producing  a  distinct  effect 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Every  shnotis  crowned 
with  an  umbel  of  flowers.  Those  of  Lord  Wolseley 
are  buff-red,  but  there  is  a  long  li-t  of  varieties  to 
choose  from,  the  colours  varying  from  white  through 
delicate  shades  of  pink  to  clear  orange.  When 
planted  out  they  are  more  pleasing  even  than  in 
pots,  and  those  who  have  large  conservatories  to 
famish  should  use  them  for  this  purpose. 

Climbing  Clerodendrons.  —  Clerodendron 
Balfouri  is  the  most  generally  grown  of  the  climb- 
ing members  of  the  genus,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  useful  plants  we  possess  for  training  to 
the  roof  or  rafters  of  the  stove  ;  while  it  may  also 
be  grown  in  various  other  ways.  When  enveloping 
a  balloon-shaped  trellis,  it  both  grows  and  flowers 
freely,  and  is  very  popular  where  large  specimen 
plants  are  grown  for  exhibition.  In  this  way  it  is, 
however,  I  think,  lacking  in  the  beauty  that  charac- 
terises it  when  treated  as  a  rafter  t^lant  in  the 
stove  or  intermediate  house,  that  is,  if  the  shoots 
are  not  tied  in  too  closely,  but  allowed  to  dispose 
themselves  in  a  natural  and  informal  manner.  It 
will,  as  a  rule,  produce  such  a  great  number  of 
blossoms  that  for  some  considerable  time  at  this 
season  of  the  year  a  thriving  specimen  will  be  an 
object  of  great  beauty.  The  general  appearance 
of  this  Clerodendron  is  so  well  known,  that  it  will 
suffice  to  note  the  marked  contrast  between  the 


pure  white  inflated  calyx  and  the  bright  crimson 
flower  which  protrudes  therefrom.  C.  splendens  is 
a  very  beautiful  species,  but  is  not  nearly  so  com- 
mon as  the  preceding.  In  this  the  flowers  are 
scarlet.  This  is  not  at  all  easy  to  propagate  from 
cuttings,  which  difficulty  may,  however,  be  readily 
overcome  by  grafting  it  on  to  C.  Balfouri.  A  union 
is  quickly  effected,  and  if  grafted  close  to  the 
ground,  it  will  be  covered  in  subsequent  repotting, 
and  as  the  stock  does  not  push  up  suckers,  none  of 
the  common  objections  to  grafting  will  apply  in 
this  case.  Still,  it  can  be  struck  from  cuttings, 
though  not  nearly  so  readily  as  the  others.  Be- 
tween these  two — C.  Balfouri  and  C.  splendens— a 
hybrid  has  been  raised  that  is  very  generally  cul- 
tivated. This  is  C.  speciosum,  which  is  much  in 
the  way  of  C.  Balfouri,  except  that  the  inflated 
calyces  are  of  a  reidish  tint,  while  the  flowers  are 
deep  rose.  It  is  very  distinct  and  floriferous,  but 
the  marked  contrast  between  the  colour  of  the 
calyx  and  corolla,  which  is  so  prominent  in  C.  Bal- 
fouri, is  wanting  in  this. — H.  P. 


FLOWERING  CACTI. 

Among  the  showiest  of  flowering  plants  at  this 
season  of  the  year  a  place  must  be  found  for  some 
of  the  Phyllocactuses,  whose  large  and  bright- 
coloured  blossoms  are  totally  distinct  from  any- 
thing else  in  bloom.  The  demand  for  the  best 
forms  of  flowering  Cacti  appears  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease, and  it  is  very  probable  that  before  many 
years  they  will  become  very  popular.  A  great 
point  in  their  favour  is  their  simple  cultural  re- 
quirements, as,  given  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  they 
are  as  easily  cultivated  as  a  Geranium.  Their 
freedom  from  insect  pests,  too,  is  a  desirable 
feature.  An  open,  sunny  position  must  be  chosea 
for  these  Cacti,  as  upon  their  thorough  ripening  a 
good  deal  of  the  future  display  of  bloom  depends. 
The  various  forms  claiming  parentage  from  Cereus 
speciosissimus  are  among  the  showiest  of  all, 
notably  such  kinds  as  J.  T.  Peacock,  raised  by  the 
gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  and  distributed 
when  that  famous  collection  of  succulents  was 
offered  for  sale  at  Mr.  Peacock's  death — about  four 
years  ago.  C.  M.  Hovey  is  another  good  variety, 
which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  our 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1882.  In  both  the 
colour  of  the  flower  is  indescribable,  being  a 
blending  of  vermilion,  dazzling  purple  and  violet, 
while  it  appears  to  be  of  as  many  different  tints  as 
the  standpoints  from  which  it  is  viewed.  Pliyllo- 
cactus  delicatus,  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  seedlings, 
was  figured  in  Vol.  XXXVI.  of  The  Garden. 
The  flowers  of  this  are  rose-coloured,  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  two  above  mentioned,  while  a 
free-Bowering  and  beautiful  kind  is  Phyllocactus 
crenatus,  with  cream-coloured  flowers.  Most  of 
our  larger  nurserymen  keep  a  few  of  the  best 
varieties  in  stock,  and  with  a  greater  demand,  no 
doubt  others  would  take  up  their  culture.  These 
Cacti  and  their  allies  will  flower  more  or  less 
during  several  months  of  the  year,  for  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter  the  Epiphyllums  are  very  bright 
and  cheerful.  They,  however,  require  a  stove,  or 
at  least  an  intermediate  house  temperature  to 
flower  them  at  that  season,  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  pretty  Epiphyllum  Makoyanum, 
whose  beauty  at  Kew  was  noted  a  few  weeks 
since  in  The  Garden.  I  saw  the  specimen  re- 
ferred to  when  at  its  best,  and  it  formed  indeed 
a  charming  oliject.  The  flowers  of  this,  which  are 
borne  in  the  greatest  profusion,  are  of  an  orange- 
scarlet  colour.  H.  P. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Cape     Heaths.  —  Several     varieties    of 


Eric 


ventricosa  are  now  being  brought  into  Covent 
Garden  Market.  The  plants  are  very  well  grown, 
although  I  always  think  that  market  growers  do  not 
in  a  general  way  bring  this  class  of  Heath  to  such 
perfection  as  they  do  the  winter  blooming  kinds. 
There  is  one  thing  I  have  often  remarked  in  these 
ventricosa  varieties,  i.e.,  that  they  are  rather  pale 
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in  colour.  It  would  appear  that  market  growers 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  method  which  some 
experienced  exhibitors  practise.  This  consists  in 
putting  the  plants  in  the  open  air  just  as  the 
blooms  begin  to  open.  In  fine  weather  they  may 
remain  exposed  until  the  blooms  are  well  ex- 
panded, but  arrangements  are  made  to  allow  of 
taking  them  in  and  out  according  to  the  weather. 
With  this  exposure,  the  flowers  of  ventricosa, 
grandiflora  and  superba  take  on  a  rich  tint,  that 
they  cannot  in  any  other  way  acquire.  The 
difference  in  colour  between  exposed  plants  and 
those  that  have  remained  under  cover  is  most 
striking.  When,  as  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of 
market  gardens  where  Cape  Heaths  are  cultivated, 
the  plants  are  bloomed  in  span-roofed  houses  it  is 
not  of  course  practicable  to  give  them  this  ex- 
posure, but  if  kept  in  frames  during  their  blooming 
season,  it  would  be  easy  to  put  a  rich  colour  into 
the  blooms.  Light  and  abundant  ventilation  do 
not  suftice  ;  there  must  be  complete  exposure, 
especially  to  the  night  air  should  the  weather 
allow  of  so  doing.  E.  Speuceriana  is  another 
kind  that  shows  the  same  defect  in  colour. 
At  its  best  it  is  not  very  bright  in  colour,  but 
being  of  free  growth,  very  free-flowering,  and  of 
compact  habit,  it  finds  favour  as  a  market  kind. 
If  given  a  certain  amount  of  expo.'ure,  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  heightened  considerably.  The 
yellow-flowered  Cavendishi,  one  of  the  finest 
market  Heath.=,  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  in 
the  same  manner,  and  in  the  case  of  white  kinds, 
their  purity  would  probably  be  in  some  degree 
impaired.  Two  favouiite  Heaths  in  Covent  Gar- 
den are  per.spicua  nana  and  ventricosa  coccinea 
minor.  The  latter  is  remarkably  attractive,  form- 
ing charming  little  compact  specimens,  which  under 
the  best  culture  are  smothered  with  bloom. 

Hyduanoea  paxiculata  grandiflora. — 
Very  finely  grown  specimens  of  this  are  now 
brought  to  market  in  spring.  Plants  in  0-inch 
pots  carrying  several  highly  developed  flower- 
heads  find  purchasers  at  fair  prices.  The  ordinary 
Hydrangeas,  with  the  enormous  flower-heads  that 
character  i>e  tlie  small  plants  grown  for  Covent 
Garden,  are  too  formal  for  many,  but  they  are 
wonderfully  efl"ective,  and  illustrate  as  well  as  any 
plant  can  do  the  value  of  the  regular  and  judicious 
application  of  stimulants  at  certain  periods  of 
growth.  To  bring  H.  panicnlata  to  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  in  pots  of  small  dimensions,  very 
liberal  feeding  indeed  must  be  resorted  to  frorii 
the  time  the  roots  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and 
the  supply  of  moisture  must  be  well  maintained 
in  a  hot  time.  In  the  London  market  gardens 
Hydrangeas  are  rarely  grown  on  stages,  but  on 
earth  beds,  as  it  is  then  much  easier  to  keep  the 
roots  equably  moist. 

Strawberries.— The  outdoor  crop  is  quite  a 
month  earlier  than  last  year,  and  the  long  period 
of  hot  sunshine  has  brought  in  the  fruit  from 
forced  plants  very  rapidly.  Naturally,  the  quality 
of  house  fruit  has  been  very  good,  hot  sun  giving 
colour  and  flavour;  but  if  very  parching  weather 
prevails  all  through  the  swelling  period,  the 
berries  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  smaller.  Periods 
of  bright  sun  with  dull  intervals  I  find  conduce 
to  weight  of  crop.  The  Strawberry  dislikes 
being  hurried  either  naturally  or  artificially,  and 
with  a  daily  temperature  of  from  811°  to  1(1(1° 
the  berries  have  not  time  to  swell  to  their  full 
capacily.  There  were  few  days  with  me  for  a 
term  of  six  weeks  that  the  thermometer  registered 
less  than  1)0°  at  midday,  and  frequently  it  marked 
10°  more.  Not  infrequently  at  4  p.m.  I  had  80°  of 
warmth  with  full  air  on  top  and  front.  The  worst 
of  this  very  hot  weather  is  that  it  causes  a  rather 
too  glutted  state  of  the  market.  In  a  time  of 
brisk  sale  this  does  not  so  much  matter,  for  the 
Strawberry  is  a  fine  weather  fruit,  but  when,  as 
is  the  case  this  ye.ir,  trade  is  depressed,  more 
fruit  comes  in  than  can  be  got  rid  of  at  remunera- 
tive rates.  The  Strawberry  being  so  perishable, 
unsold  samples  of  today  suffer  a  deterioration  of 
50  per  cent,  or  more  by  to-morrow.  It  is  the  fruit 
that  remains  unsold  that  sometimes  brings  the 
grower's  average  returns  down  to  a  low  point. 

J.  C.  B. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


RHODODENDRONS  AT  DARLEY  DALE. 

The  best  and  hardiest  named  Rhododendrons, 
which  I  have  proved,  are  the  following.  There  may 
be  other  good  kinds,  but  I  have  never  seen  better 
than  those  I  here  name  : — 


Crimson. 


Barclayanum 
Broughtoni 
Cynthia 
Gerauioides 
John  Waterer 
Lady  E.  Cathcart 
Lord  Palmerstorr 
Mrs.  J.  Smith 
Princess  of  Wales 
Sir  Robert  Peel 
John  Gair 
Lihan 


Srarlet. 


Grand  Arab 

Bouquet  de  Flore 

John  Peuu 

Lady  Armstrong 

Lord  Clyde 

M.ammoth 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Holford 

(^hiadroon 

Towardi 

Vesunus 

Jacksoni 


Atro-rubnim 

Blaudyanum 

Concessum 

Earl  of  Shannon 

Heudersoui 

Jubar 

Lord  Derby 

Michael  Waterer 

Jlr.'i.  J.  Waterer 

Queeu  Bertha 

Brayanum 

Scipio 

Crucritum 


Atrosanguioeum 

Paulkrreri 

Fleur  de  Marie 

Eximrum 

Lady  Easthope 

Lady  Eraily  Peel 

Magoificrrra 

Mr.s    Fitzgerald 

Stella 

Sydney  Herbert 

The  VVarrior 

Alarm 


Evere&tianuirr 
Fastrroaurn  plenum 
Prirrcess  May 

Blarrche  Superb 
Mrs.  Standish 
Coriaceum 
Minnie 
The  Bride 
Sultana 

Caucasicunr  albmn 
Eugenie 

Purple 

Sir  J.  Whitworth 

Blattum 

Ne  Plus  Ultra 


There  are  many  sorts  left  out.  Some  of  them  have 
poor  blooms  or  do  not  stand  the  winter  here 
very  well ;  others  have  neither  form  nor  comeli- 
ness that  we  should  de.-ire  them.  The  best 
we  have  just  now  are  the  select  hybrids  ;  they  are 
really  splerdid  ;  some  equal  the  named  sorts 
for  large  trusses  and  fine  form  of  flower.  We  have 
had  some  nice  showers  lately,  the  most  rain  there 
has  been  since  the  beginning  of  March;  everything 
looks  fresh  and  green.  C.  Reeves. 


Lijiir. 

Leopardi 
Old  Port 
Albertufl 

White. 


Chionoidea 

Mrs.  Jno.  Chrtton 

Delicatissimum 

The  Queerr 

Perfection  (Mason's) 

Papilioriaceuni 

Princess  Alice 


or  very  dark  ones. 

Rosalie 

Nero 

Copernicum 


Conifer  planting.— I  am  glad  you  are  attack- 
ing the  indiscriminate  planting  of  conifers.  To 
my  mind  our  English  landscape  is  becoming  most 
seriously  injured  by  them.  I  have  for  years  ob- 
served this  more  and  more.  I  think  that  the  ex- 
tensive planting  even  of  Larches  has  done  much 
to  disfigure  the  English  country-sides,  where  these 
trees  are  naturally  out  of  place.  For  instance,  the 
slopes  of  our  beautiful  Wiltshire  Downs  are  utterly 
ruined  in  many  places  by  square,  dense  plantations 
of  Larch,  which  is  at  home  in  rugged,  broken  hill- 
country,  but  utterly  incongruous  and  intrusive  on 
the  quiet  curves  of  our  turf.  The  thing  has  been 
quite  a  trouble  to  me. — George  H.  Engleheart. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora.— Al- 
though introduced  nearly  twenty  years  back,  this 
distinct  and  valuable  species  does  not  now  even 
command  that  attention  which  its  merits  deserve 
as  a  late  summer  or  autumnal  hardy  flowering 
plant.  In  any  garden  it  would  commend  it'elf, 
whether  planted  in   beds   by  itself  or  as  a  fore- 


ground to  evergreen  shrubs  with  dark  green  foli- 
age. With  such  a  background  to  it,  the  beautiful 
white  trusses  of  flower  are  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage, the  relief  afforded  being  exactly  suited  to  it. 
This  Hydrangea  should  if  possible  have  a  moist 
place,  whilst  early  every  spring  it  should  be  hard 
pruned  back,  after  the  manner  of  dwarf  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses.  In  this  way  it  is  kept  in  bounds, 
the  result  in  flowering  being  also  much  more 
satisfactory  than  under  the  let-alone  treatment. 
— H. 

Weigelas  in  a  mass.— By  far  the  most  effec- 
tive manner  of  planting  this  spring-flowering  sub- 
ject is  in  a  mass.  We  have  the  varieties  rosea  and 
amabilis  growing  together  in  bank-like  form  on  a 
long  sloping  border,  backed  up  by  a  common 
Laurel  hedge.  The  deep  green  of  the  latter  con- 
trasts well  with  the  rosy  pink  of  the  Weigelas. 
Both  sorts  aie  this  year  flowering  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  somewhat  unusual.  The  way  to 
get  an  abundant  crop  of  blossom  is  to  encourage 
the  plants  to  throw  out  vigorous  shoots  annually  ; 
instead  of  cutting  them  back,  allow  them  to  re- 
main their  full  length,  and  if  ripened  thoroughly 
the  growths  will  be  studded  with  bloom  right  up  to 
their  tips. — E.  M. 

Go  Men  Heather. — The  intensely  hot  weather 
and  long  continued  sunshine  that  we  have  experi- 
enced this  spring  have  caused  the  foliage  of  most 
golden-leaved  subjects  to  be  of  a  much  richer  hue 
than  is  usually  the  case,  and  among  them  is  the 
golden-leaved  Heather,  which  is  just  now,  where 
it  has  not  suffered  from  the  drought,  an  object  of 
great  beauty  by  reason  of  its  richly  tinted  foliage. 
There  are  two  distinct  forms,  both  of  which  are 
very  beautiful,  one,  aurea,  being  of  a  rich  golden 
tint,  while  the  other,  cuprea,  is  a  kind  of  bronzy 
orange.  Where  a  collection  of  the  various  hardy 
Heaths  is  brought  together,  these  golden-leaved 
forms  of  the  Heather  must  not  be  overlooked. — T. 

The  Fire  Bush  (Embothriura  coccineum).— 
Every  year  our  west-country  friends  send  such 
beautiful  flowering  sprays  of  this  South  American 
shrub  that  it  makes  one  long  for  their  delightful 
climate,  for  we  have  really  nothing  among  shrubs 
hardy  in  the  London  district  that  for  brilliancy  of 
colouring  can  compare  with  this.  In  South  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  many  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  just  at 
home,  and  it  will  thrive  near  the  sea  coast. 
Though  in  general  appearance  very  unlike  its 
allies,  this  Embothrium  belongs  to  the  order  Pro- 
teacea;,  the  various  members  of  which  were  at  one 
time  far  more  popular  in  gardens  than  they  are  at 
the  present  day.  Though  well  known,  the  Embo- 
thrium cannot  be  regarded  as  a  common  plant. 
Good  specimens  are  by  no  means  cheap,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  not  easily  obtained  at  nurseries.  Com- 
plaints have  before  now  been  made  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  subject  to  strike  from  cuttings,  but 
such  is  by  no  means  my  experience,  for  I  succeeded 
much  better  with  this  than  with  many  of  its  allies, 
such  as  Banksias,  Proteas,  Dryandras  and  Hakeas. 
I  was  asked  to  strike  some  strong  shoots  from  a 
plant  in  the  open  ground,  but,  as  anticipated,  the 
results  were  not  satisfactory.  Then  a  specimen  in 
a  pot  was  kept  under  glass,  and  the  weakened 
shoots  there  produced  struck  root  without  dilliculty. 
They  were  taken  off  when  half  ripened  and  inserted 
firmly  into  well  drained  pots  of  very  sandy  peat,  and 
placed  in  a  close  case  in  a  warm  greenhouse  (in 
fact  treated  exactly  as  greenhouse  Rhododendrons), 
with  the  result  that  in  three  months  or  a  little 
more  tliey  were  well  rooted. — H.  P. 

St.  Dabeoc's  Heath  (Menziesia  polifolia). — 
Happily,  the  Irish  Heath  in  its  several  forms  is  not 
very  particular  as  to  soil,  and  there  is  little,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  its  being  planted  in  a  bold,  free 
way  either  associated  with  rock  plants  or  in  groups 
with  other  choice  shrubs.  In  a  bed  of  Heaths  that 
have  flowers  more  or  less  almost  through  the  year 
this  is  now  the  chief  feature,  and  it  lasts  in  beauty 
many  weeks,  as  the  blooms  open  in  steady  succes- 
sion. The  bells  are  much  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  hardy  Heath,  and  a  group  in  flower  is  de- 
cidedly showy.  In  addition  to  the  type  with  its 
rich  purple- red  flowers,  there  are  at  least  three  dis- 
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tinct  varieties  in  the  group.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
all  is  that  with  pure  white  flowers,  whilst  another 
has  flowers  almost  white  with  a  suspicion  of  pink, 
rteepeuing  into  rosy  purple  at  the  mouth  of  the 
flower. 


SHORT  \OTES  — TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


A  good  variegated  shrub  is  Cornus  Spathi. 
Its  veliow  and  green  variegated  leaves  are_  bright  in 
colour,  distinct  and  attractive.  It  is  quite  one  of 
the  best  shrub  i  of  its  kind  to  plant  judic  ously  in  the 
garden. 

Ceanothus  divaricatus  is  one  of  th';  best  nf 
this  genus  for  eovering  ta'l  walls.  We  have  it  in  full 
flower  at  the  present  time  on  a  wall  fully  30  feet  high. 
When  in  good  health  it  makes  shco's  6  feet  long 
in  one  season. — E.,  Himtf. 

Aralia  Maximowiezi.  —  This  shrub,  that 
one  shoul  1  sea  miire  of  in  gardens,  attains  in  its 
.lapauese  home  a  considerable  height,  'llie  leaves  are 
deeply  lobed,  of  a  tine  green  colour,  and  subtropical 
in  aspect.  A  mass  of  it  in  the  garden  might  be  formed 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn. 

Spir»a  confusa — I  grow  this  Spiraea  in  the 
greenhouse,  never  giving  it  more  heat  ttan  is  afforded 
in  such  a  structure.  It  flowers  in  the  early  part  of 
April,  which  shows  how  eisy  it  is  to  get  it  into  bloom 
out  of  its  normal  season.  Out  of  doors  it  opens  its 
blossoms  from  the  middle  of  May  onwards. — E.  M. 

Cercis  siliquastrum  (the  Judas  Tree).— I 
never  saw  the  branches  of  this  so  thickly  covered  with 
tlio  brightly  coloured  flowers  as  during  the  past  month 
of  April.  The  pecuhar  manner  in  which  the  flowers 
push  out  of  the  apparently  hard  bark  of  the  old 
branches  is  very  strange,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of 
the  blossoms  are  from  this  pirt  of  the  tree. — E. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
May  25. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Compared  with  last  year's  exhibition  there  were 
not  so  many  awards  made  on  the  present  occaMon, 
but  the  following  may  all  bs  cjnsidered  as  ac- 
quisitions in  their  several  families. 

First-class  certificates  wereawardel  to 

CtELOGYNE  Dayana,  of  which  a  singularly 
unique  specimen  was  exhibited,  being  at  the  same 
time  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  cultural  skill, 
this  being  the  second  year  successively  in  which 
this  plant  has  been  produced  in  such  fine  condi- 
tion. It  bore  no  less  than  twenty-four  spikes, 
many  of  which  were  nearly  3  feet  in  length ;  com- 
pared with  the  unusual  length  of  the  spikes  the 
individual  flowers  are  small,  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  narrow,  and  of  a  yellowish  white  shade,  whilst 
the  lip  is  chocolate  with  beautiful  bars  and  mark- 
ings. This  species  is  rightly  named  the  Necklace 
Orchid,  and  is  an  exceedingly  choice  plant.  From 
Baron  Schroeder's  collection  at  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Cattlbya  hybbida  William  Murray  (C. 
Mendeli  x  C.  Lawrenceana). — A  handsome  hy- 
brid, the  plant  a  small  one  with  very  short  bulbs 
and  leaves  as  compared  with  those  of  its  parents, 
The  colour  of  the  flower  is  that  of  C.  Lawrenceana 
somewhat  intensified,  the  lip  partaking  of  the  same 
parent  in  form,  but  of  a  rich  velvety  crimson- 
purple  shade ;  the  sepals  and  petals  aie  as  in  C. 
Mendeli,  being  much  broader  than  in  its  other 
parent.  When  this  hybrid  gains  more  vigour  it 
should  produce  even  finer  flowers.  From  Mr. 
Norman  S.  Cookson,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to 

MiLTONIA  VEXILLARIA  PRINXESS  MAY,  in  which 

the  distinguishing  characteristic  lies  in  the  lip, 
which  has  an  intensely  dark  maroon  blotch  of 
triangular  shape,  relieved  by  a  margin  of  white, 
beyond  which  the  colour  was,  as  in  the  sepals  and 


petals,  a  pale  fleshy  pink— a  very  fine  variety  un- 
doubtedly. From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Odontoglossum  Wattianum  (Hirdy's  van), 
which  one  might  suspect  without  being  very  wide 
of  the  mark  to  be  a  natnr,il  hybrid  between  O. 
luteo-purpureum  and  O.  Harryanum.  Compared 
with  the  latter  shown  near  to  it,  there  was  a 
marked  resemblance  both  in  the  general  contour 
and  the  colouring,  the  lip  being  smaller,  dark 
chocolate  and  pale  yellow  the  prevailing  colours  ; 
the  strongest  spike 'bore  fifteen  flowers.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

L.ELIA  purpurata  NOBILIS.— A  richly  coloured 
form  in  which  the  lip  is  extra  large  and  broader 
than  usual,  the  sepsis  and  petals  having  a  ro.sy 
purple  shading  to  a  marked  degree,  a  very  fine 
variety  of  this  popular  Orchid.  From  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co. 

L^BLiA  purpurata  atro-purpurea.— The  con- 
trast of  the  intensely  deep  coloured  lip  of  this 
with  the  pure  white  sepils  and  petals  was  very 
marked,  the  flowers  at  the  same  time  being  of 
extra  size.     From  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham. 

L.BLIA  purpurata  Niobb.— Another  very  fine 
variety,  with  deep  rosy  purple  lip  and  pale  rosy 
purple  sepals  and  petals,  the  flowers  well  pro- 
portioned.    From  Mr.  J.  Cypher. 

Cattleya  Warneri  FORMOSA  —A  richly  col- 
oured variety  of  this  fine  species,  the  individual 
flowers  of  extra  size  also.  From  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth,  Shuttleworth  and  Co  ,  Bradford. 

Cypripedium  volonteanum  giganteum, 
which,  although  it  bore  but  one  flower,  gives  pro- 
mise of  being  a  grand  form,  the  flower  and  growth 
both  possessing  vigour  in  a  marked  degree,  the 
colouring  being  also  more  intensified.  From 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to — 

Epidendrum  Cl-ESIANum,  with  pale  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  larger  than  those  of  E.  radicans, 
but  of  the  same  section  of  the  genus.  From  Mr. 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certific.ites  were  awarded  to 

Primula  Reidi,  a  lovely  white  species,  quite  a 
gem  in  its  class.  The  foliage  is  somewhat,  after 
P.  Sieboldi,  but  smaller;  the  flower-spikes  are 
slender,  but  erect ;  the  form  of  the  flowers  is  bell- 
shaped,  neither  reflexing  nor  resurving,  being  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  specimen 
exhibited  had  been  grown  in  a  moist,  cool  spot  out 
of  doors,  proving  it  to  be  quite  hardy.  From  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge. 

Alocasia  Sandeeiana  nobilis.— a  fine  and 
well-marked  Aroid,  with  broad  marginal  bands 
of  a  clear  silvery  colour  along  the  nerves  and 
outer  edges  of  the  leaves,  the  other  parts  dark  olive- 
green,  the  sagittate  edges  hardly  so  conspicuous 
as  in  the  species,  whilst  the  faint  purplish  tinges 
here  and  there  are  the  result  of  injury  by  exposure 
rather  than  real,  not  being  perceptible  in  the  ma- 
tured leaves.     From  Messrs.  SSander  and  Co. 

Anthurium  crystallinum  koliis  varie- 
GATi.?,  in  which  the  variegation  is  irregular,  in 
some  cases  half  the  leaf  being  of  a  creamy  white 
colour,  whilst  the  other  part  is  of  a  dark  olive 
green  with  intermediate  shadings  or  marblings, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  Alocasia  macrorrhiza 
variegata.  This  should  prove  an  acquisition  if 
constant.  From  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Swan- 
ley,  Kent. 

ASPLENIUM  MARGINATUM.— One  of  the  most 
distinct  new  Ferns  seen  for  a  long  time.  It 
bids  fair  to  be  a  plant  of  noble  growth,  showing, 
although  still  young,  great  vigour  and  distinctive- 
ness. The  colour  is  a  pale  yellowish  green,  the 
fronds  being  entire  and  about  Sg  inches  wide  at  the 
base  and  more  than  ti  inches  in  length,  after  the 
manner  of,  but  much  larger  in  every  way  than 
those  of  A.  lucidum.  From  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's 
Lane,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  following 
exhibits : — 

HEMER0CALLI3  Apricot,  partaking  of  the 
character  of  H.  flava,  but  of  considerably  darker 


colour,  the  shade  of  whioli  is  denoted  by  its  name. 
It  is  a  self-coloured  variety,  possessing  more  vigour 
than  the  species  alluded  to.  From  Mr.  Yeld, 
Clifton  Cottage,  York. 

Anthuiuum  Pari.siente,  a  new  addition  to  the 
Scherzerianum  group  with  a  pale  flesh-coloured 
spathe,  and  the  spadix  some  shades  darker  and  of 
medium  size,  quite  distinct  in  colour.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  collection. 

Rhododendron  Ariel. — Another  very  fine  addi- 
tion to  the  javanico-jasminiflorum  race  of  hybrids, 
having  rich,  clear  primrose-coloured  flowers  fully 
3  inches  across  and  of  a  wax-like  substance,  the 
trusses  of  good  siz;.  From  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and 
Sons. 

Cineraria  maritima  aurea  variegata.— A 
prettily  variegated  form  of  this  well-known  old 
bedding  plant,  the  rich  golden  colour  and  the 
silvery  green  blending  together  very  well.  If  we 
are  not  greatly  mistaken,  this  form  was  exhibited 
(or  one  much  like  it)  some  years  back  ;  whether 
it  be  the  same  we  can  scarcely  say  from  memory. 
From  both  Mr.  H.  B.  May  and  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co. 

C'koton  Tiiomsoni.— a  showy  variety  of  robust 
growth,  with  traces  of  the  tri-lobate  form,  the 
ground  colour  a  ricti  deep  golden  shade,  with  bars 
of  liright  green.     From  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Drac.ena  Lord  Wolseley.— A  very  promisirig 
new  variety  of  as  vigorous  growth  as  1).  amabili--, 
but  possessing  the  colours  of  the  old  D.  terminalis. 
From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son. 

Amaryllis  Lord  Robeet.s.— One  of  the  reticu- 
lated forms,  very  handsome  and  distinct,  the  ground 
colour  white  with  a  clearly  marked  star  extending 
th'ougb  the  petals,  the  venations  being  of  a 
purplish  crimson  shade.  From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams and  Son. 

Vallota  purpurea  dblicata. — A  very  pale 
flesh  self-coloured  variety  of  this  well-known  old 
plant,  quite  distinct  in  colour  and  very  pleasing. 
From  Messrs.  R.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Exeter. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Seymour  Bouverie.— A  most 
nromising  variety  with  extra  large  full  flowers,  in 
colour  a  pale  shade  of  apricot  with  the  edges  of 
the  petals  of  a  rosy  pink  ;  it  would  no  doubt  be 
classed  with  the  yellow  ground  class  ;  the  growth 
is  very  free.  From  Mr.  Martin  Smith's  collection 
at  The  Warren,  Beckenham. 

Carnation  The  Churchwarden.— This  is 
without  doubt  a  true  M.ilmaison  with  bright 
reddish  scarlet  flowers,  very  large  and  full,  with  a 
delicious  perfume  and  true  Malmaison  growth.  As 
compared  with  this  new  variety,  the  one  called 
Mme.  A.  Warocque  is  simply  worthless,  being 
rarely  seen  in  go„d  condition.  From  Mr.  Martin 
Smith. 

Gloxinia  Netted  Queen,  which  is  quite  an 
acquisition  and  very  distinct.  The  growth  is  most 
vigorous  and  the  flowers  large  with  first-rate  sub- 
stance, being  supported  upon  stout  foot-stalks ; 
the  markings  are  quite  like  net-work  and  well  de- 
fined. The  net-like  markings  around  the  throat 
and  towards  the  edges  are  pearl-white  upon  a  rosy 
purple  ground.  This  should  prove  the  forerunne: 
of  a  distinct  section.  From  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading. 

Begonia  Baron  Schroder.— A  decidedly  dis- 
tinct and  free-flowering  variety  with  rich  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  very  full,  and  with  reflexed  petals, 
the  habit  of  the  plant  excellent.  From  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Mrs.  Regnart.— A  rich  yellow  with 
the  guard  petals  paler,  tte  flowers  very  full  and  of 
globular  shape.  Stood  among  other  good  kinds, 
this  variety  was  very  prominent.  From  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Lord  Brooke.— An  extra  large  dark 
scarlet,  very  full  and  of  wax-like  substance  ;  a  fine 
variety.     From  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Lady  Brooke— A  pale  salmon-pink 
(a  distinct  colour),  with  flowers  of  flne  form,  the 
plant  of  good  habit.  From  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Lord  Llangattock.— A  splendid 
variety,  with  flowers  of  extra  size,  each  measuring 
5  inches  across,  in  colour  a  deep  crimson-scarlet, 
very  full,  the  growth  sturdy.  From  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons. 
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Begonia  Bexlby  Gem. -A  rose-coloured  va- 
riety of  much  promise,  very  double,  extra  large 
and  of  good  form.     From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Begonia  elegans,  which  has  fringed  flowers 
of  medium  size,  very  full,  with  a  white  centre,  the 
rest  of  the  petals  of  a  salmon-pink,  distinct  and 
good.     From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Caladium  Ibis  Rouge,  with  foliage  of  a  deep 
rose  colour,  veined  and  netted  with  carmine,  an 
extra  fine  new  variety.  From  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons. 

_  Caladium  Mrs.  Harry  Veitch.— A  robust  va- 
riety, the  colour  a  pinkish  red  on  a  white  ground, 
with  the  midrib  and  veins  of  a  bright  crimson' 
From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Rose  (single)  Carmine  Pillar.-A  rich  car- 
mine colour,  very  free-flowering.  The  blooms  are 
as  large  as  those  of  R.  rugosa.  From  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son. 

Rose  (Sweet  Brier)  Amy  Robsart.— A  deep 
rosy  pink  vaiiety,  very  dislinct  amongst  several 
kinds  shown  with  it.  From  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Davallia  fijiexsls  elegans,  which  is  well 
defined  by  its  sub-specific  name  of  elegans,  being 
a  truly  elegant  form  of  this  fine  Fern,  with  light 
looking  fronds.  From  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birken- 
head, Manchester. 

AtHYKIUM     FiLIX  -  FtEMINA     SBTIGEEUM.  —  A 

beautifully  crested  foim  of  the  Lady  Fern,  pale  in 
colour  and  of  elegant  growth.  From  Messrs. 
Birkenhead. 

NOTHOCLJSNA  MOLLIS.— Quite  a  dwarf,  but  very 
beautiful  form  of  Cheilanthes-like  growth,  with  a 
silvery  reverse  to  the  fronds.  From  Messrs 
Birkenhead. 

Delphinium  John  Thorpe.— A  noble  locking 
variety,  with  deep  rich  blue  flowers  and  well- 
defined  pure  white  centres  thereto.  From  Messrs 
Ivelway  and  Son,  Langport. 

Polyanthus  Queen  Victoria.— Said  lo  be  an 
old  variety  reintroduced.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower 
with  large  l.iced  flowers,  which  are  disposed  to 
be  semi-double.  From  Messrs.  C:cker  and  Son, 
Aberdeen. 


became  the  manager  and  in  1861  a  proprietor  of 
the  works,  which  for  a  long  time  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  Samuel  Barlow  and  Co. 

At  Stakehill  he  was  able  to  resume  the  culture 
ot  flowers,  but  year  after  year  doing  so  under  in- 
creasing difBculties,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
factories  and  chemical  works.  The  task  Mr.  Bar- 
low set  himself  was  to  show  how  to  reconcile  high 
culture  with  the  requirements  of  manufacturing 
industry,  and  it  is  only  those  who  know  the  Stake- 
hill  gardens  who  can  understand  something  of  the 
difBculties  he  had  to  encounter  and  conquer,  for 
in  this  district  the  atmosphere  is  so  fully  charged 
with  elements  hostile  to  vegetable  life,  that  the 
surrounding  country  is  almost  bare  of  trees,  which 
have  died  in  large  numbers.  By  bringing  science 
and  observation  to  bear  upon  his  gardening,  Mr. 
Barlow  succeeded  in  clothing  the  ground  with 
trees  and  shrubs  which  defy  to  some  extent  the 
injurious  exhalations  from  chemical  works,  and  he 
created  a  floral  paradise  amid  a  forest  of 
chimney-shafts.  Here  he  grew  a  remarkable 
collection  of  florists'  Tulips,  Carnations  and  Pico- 
tees,  Pinks,  Paneies,  Chrysanthemums,  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants,  Roses,  &c.,  and  his  garden  was 
always  open  to  the  inspection  of  anyone  interested 
in  flowers.  Mr.  Barlow  will  be  sorely  missed  by  a 
large  circle  of  Lancashire  florists  and  gardening 
friends.  He  was  one  of  the  most  generous  and 
kindly  of  men,  doing  good  in  many  unrecorded 
ways,  and  much  sympathy  is  felt  for  his  widow 
and  his  adopted  daughter  in  their  great  bereave 
ment. 


seasonably  warm  week  that  we  have  had  in  suc- 
cession. Tuesday  night  proved  very  cold,  the 
thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn  indicating  5°  of 
frost.  Even  freshly  planted  Dahlias,  however,  es- 
caped injury  from  this  frost.  At  1  foot  and  also 
at  2  feet  deep  the  temperature  of  the  ground  now 
(Wednesday)  stands  at  59°.  On  the  same  day 
last  year  the  readings  were  respectively  03°  and 
S8°.  I  cut  my  first  Tea  Rose  from  the  open 
ground  on  Monday  and  the  first  Hybrid  Perpetual 
on  Wednesday,  The  Tea  Rose  came  into  bloom 
seventeen  days  earlier  than  its  average  date  of 
flowering  in  the  previous  seven  years,  and  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  exactly  three  weeks  earlier  than 
the  average.  Both  dates  are  the  earliest  that 
have  yet  been  recorded  here. — E.  M.,  Serhhamsted. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Webster.— Owing  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Derby,  ive  harn  that  Mr.  A.  U.  Webster,  so  well 
known  to  our  readers,  lias  been  engaged  as  wood 
manager  to  flie  Duke  of  Bedford  on  his  Woburn  and 
other  estates. 


Obituary, 


MR.  SAMUEL  BARLOW,  J.P. 
This  well-known  Lancashire  florist  died  at  his 
residence,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester 
on  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  CS  years.  Some 
hve  weeks  ajo  Mr.  Barlow  accidentally  fell  down 
the  stairs  of  his  wai-ehouse  in  Manchester,  breaking 
his  arm  and  receiving  a  severe  shock  to  the  system 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  At  the  time  o'f 
his  death  he  was  mayor  of  the  neighbouring 
borough  of  Middleton  and  an  alderman  of  thi 
Lancashire  County  Council,  besides  filling  other 
public  offices.  He  was  the  president  of  the  National 
iuhp,  the  Auricula,  Carnation,  and  Pink  Societies 
ot  the  north,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Man- 
chester Botanical  and  Horticultural,  and  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Societies. 

The  whole  lifetime  of  Mr.  Barlow  was  associated 
with  the  garden.  Born  at  Med  lock  Vale  in  LS^S 
the  son  of  a  clever  Lancashire  botanist,  who  w"as 
a  contemporary  of  Horsfield,  he  became  a  cul- 
tivator  of  flowers  at  seven  years  of  age.  Going  to 
work  at  the  bleaching  factory  when  quite  young 
he  devoted  his  evenings  to  study,  and  so  prepared 
himself  for  the  high  position  he  afterwards  attained 
in  the  commercial  world.  He  then  had  collec- 
tions of  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Pansies,  choice 
annuals,  &c.,  and  when  only  twelve  years  of  age  he 
entered  upon  his  career  as  a  Gooseberry  grower  by 
planting  a  selection  of  twenty.four  choice  prize 
varieties.  Two  years  later  he  had  a  collec 
tion  of  Panties  far  in  advance  of  anything  which 
had  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Leaving 
Medlock  Vale  in  1839,  the  family  removed  to  Salford 
where  Mr.  Barlow  was  deprived  of  the  advantac'e 
of  a  garden  until  he  went  to  Stakehill  to  reside  In 
i»47,  his  lather  having  become  manager  of  the 
bleaching  works  there.    Eventually  Samuel  Barlow 
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The  Inner  Temple  Gardens.- By  permission 
of  the  treasurer  and  bencher.*,  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens  will  be  opened  to  the  public  from  Thurs- 
day next  until  the  end  of  August,  between  the 
hours  of  i;  and  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This 
privilege  is  intended  more  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  children  inhabiting  the  surrounding 
poor  neighbourhoods. 

A   new  public   park   at  St.  Helens.— An 

addition  to  the  means  of  enjoyment  and  recreation 
provided  for  the  people  has  been  secured  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor,  who  has  presented 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Helens  a  park  enclosing 
an  area  of  some  forty-five  acres.  The  total  value 
of  the  donation  is  estimated  to  amount  to  not  less 
than  £7000  or  £H10O.  The  mayor,  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow  townsmen,  formally  accepted  the  gift  and 
presented  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  generous 
donor,  who  in  a  few  well  chosen  words  expressed 
the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  being  able  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  town. 


Boyal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
take  place  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  June  (i.  Besides 
the  usual  display  of  flowers,  plant.',  fruits,  &c.,  the 
members  of  the  London  Pansy  and  Violet  Society 
will  compete  for  prizes  offered  in  the  schedule.  At 
3  o'clock.  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  will  lecture 
on  "  Hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas."  There 
wa<>  no  doubt  as  to  the  Temple  show  being  a  great 
success  from  an  exhibition  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
an  agreeable  task  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact  that 
it  was  also  a  financial  success.  The  receipts  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  previous  years. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts —The  rainfall  of 
the  spring  now  ended  has  been  exceedingly  light, 
rain  falling  on  but  seventeen  days,  and  to  the  totai 
depth  of  only  ]A  inches,  or  nearly  5  inches 
less  than  the  average  for  the  same  three  months 
in  (he  previous  thirty-seven  years.  During  the 
same  thirty-seven  years  there  has  occurred  in  this 
neighbourhood  no  other  instance  of  any  consecu- 
tive three  months,  in  any  part  of  the  year,  being 
as  dry.    The  past  week  was  the  nineteenth  un° 


Oncidiiim  spathulatum.— What  treatment  do 
you  advi.-e  in  i  rder  to  induce  this  to  bloom  ?  I 
have  liue  growths  well  rippned.  The  plant  looks  in 
perfect  health,  and  is  now  after  a  long  rest 
beginning  to  grow  again,  but  for  the  third  year  in 
suecession  there  is  no  sign  of  bloom.  I  have  grown 
it  in  the  ir>termediate  house.  Is  this  right?  What 
treatment  do  you  recommend  ? — H.  MlLLiXQTON. 

Pansy  Bella  Duncan.— I  herewith  enclose 
sample  blooms  of  my  new  Pansy  Bella  Duncan. 
It  is  turning  out  a  peifect  gem.  These  are  from 
plants  that  have  been  in  bloom  for  a  month  con- 
tinuously. It  is  very  free  flowering,  robust  and 
dwarf  (G  inches  to  8  inches). — M.  Cutiibertson. 

The  Water  Chestnut.- Can  you  give  me 
any  information  as  to  the  treatment  and  best 
time  of  year  to  start  the  Horn  Nut  from  California? 
I  have  had  one  given  to  me,  supposed  to  grow  in 
a  glass  similar  to  a  Hyacinth  in  slight  heat. — An 

Old  SUBSCHIBER. 

'%*  We  suppose  you  mean  the  Water  Chestnut 
(Tiapa  natans). — Ed. 


Naraes  of  plants.— G.  Bennett.—l,  Dennsta?dia 
adiaiituides  ;  2,  Asplenium  erectum  ;  3,  Litobrochia 
denticulata;  -t,  Asplenium  Hemionitis;  5,  Davallia 
pentapliylla;  fi,  Lastrea  hispida. Bon  Carrf.— Can- 
not name  from  leaves  only  ;  the  white  Clematis  bad 
fallen  on  its  arrival  ;  you  should  tend  it  to  growers  of 
these    plants. —  Chnittoii.  —  Yellow  form    of    Lilium 

eanadense. W.    M.—Alonsoa.  ineisifoha. C.  if. 

— Viburnum  jilioatum. )Verford. — Escallonia rubra 

Ingrami. T.  E.  J'.— Cytisus  Adami. P.  Doodf. 

— Please  send  better  specimens. M,  Milne. — Lselia 

Schilleriana. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— This  journal  is  put- 
lisliid  ill  iiiiilli,  liiiinul  ilnnthlji  Paris.  In  this  form  the 
colound  pliiliK  nil  lii^t  jirisirrid,  and  it  is  most  suitable  ffr 
re/tnncc  priviotis  to  the  issue  of  the  lialf-ycarly  rohirfies.  Prife 
Is.  6<i.;  post  free,  Is.  9rf.  Complete  sit  nf 'volumes  of  Tee 
Garden  from  its  commeneement  to  end  of  1S92,  forty-ttto  role., 
]irii-t,  elolli,  £30  12.i. 

"Gardening  Illustrated"  Monthly  Parts. —  2"/ ;« 
journal  u  publishtd  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  whith 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  8rf. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  "Parts.— This  journal  is 

ptihhyhiil  III  niiiUy  Imiiiid.  Monlhly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
mii.it  tiHiliihle  fur  nfinncc  pnrious  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
rolnmes.     Piicibd.;  post  free, %d. 

"  Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  Oj 
thirteen  hnndnd  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  direetiens 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dr.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition, 
Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual  '  for  1893.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
bitieal  lists  nf  all  Branches  nf  the  Horticultural  Trade.  Tie 
Lists  of  (jarthns  and  Country  Seals  (containing  over  9000J  haie 
been  very  carej'ullij  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  compute  erer  published.     Price  \s.;  by  post,  Is.  3rf. 

All  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvanent  o/ 
cfiflai/e  homes  are  invited  to  htlp  vs  to  male  Cottage  Gar- 
dening known.  It  is  publisheel  at  the  very  lowest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  distribution,  f tee,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassetl 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  B.C. 
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"This  1b  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ;  but 
TaE  Art  itbelf  is  Nature,"— BAaiw^sar*. 


Rose  Garden. 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES. 

The  exceeding  value  of  tliis  grand  section  is 
more  than  ever  exemplified  by  their  behaviour 
during  the  present  spring.  While  the  large 
number  and  variety  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are 
scarcely  showing  a  bloom,  many  of  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes  are  already  in  full  flower.  The 
idea  as  to  these  sections  being  more  tender  than 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  now  quite  ex- 
ploded ;  in  fact,  when  grown  as  dwarfs  I  believe 
them  considerably  the  hardier  of  the  two. 
Even  as  standards  their  vitality  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  taken  gener- 
ally. With  such  a  vast  number  of  varieties  it 
is,  of  course,  easy  to  choose  a  few  from  each 
section  which  would  seem  to  refute  this  idea  ; 
but  speaking  of  the  two  sections  in  the  bulk,  I 
believe  the  Teas  to  be  the  hardier.  Teas  and  Nois- 
ettes connnence  to  grow  earlier  than  the  others, 
and  also  keep  on  later  in  the  season.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  naturally  get  more  fre- 
quently nipjjed,  both  by  spring  and  autumn 
frosts,  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  This  has 
given  rise  to  the  impression  that  they  are 
tender.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  not  only  break 
later,  but  they  ripen  earlier  as  well,  and  are 
often  fit  to  dig  fur  transplanting  and  potting 
by  the  end  of  September,  a  time  when  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes  are  invariably  in  full  growth.  On 
April  17  I  cut  the  first  bunch  of  Roses  from  the 
open.  This  is  almost  a  record.  The  plants 
were  in  a  sheltered  position  on  a  south- 
west wall  and  under  the  eaves  of  an  old  house. 
Since  that  date  the  Teas  on  walls  and  feuces 
have  continued  to  yield  a  fair  and  increasing 
supply  of  useful  blooms.  True,  the  Chinas  are 
equally  early,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  same 
weight  and  quality  nor  one  tithe  of  the  variety 
to  be  found  among  the  Teas  and  Noisettes. 
Throughout  the  whole  season  this  section  yields 
an  almost  uninterrupted  supply  of  flowers ; 
almost  before  one  crop  is  realised  another  is  in 
the  bud  ready  to  expand,  and  while  no  blooms 
are  upon  the  plants,  the  young  foliage,  when 
clean  and  free  from  mildew,  is  in  itself  a  charm- 
ing and  .satisfying  feature.  We  cannot  do  with- 
out the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  we  could  far 
less  do  without  the  Teas  and  Noisettes.  In  the 
former  class  we  alone  find  those  deep  scarlet, 
velvety  crimson,  and  maroon  shades,  many  of 
which  have  a  most  deliciously  cool  and  sweet 
fragrance  peculiarly  their  own.  But  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  with  very  few  exceptions,  will  not  yield 
one  fourth  of  the  bloom  produced  by  a  Tea  or 
Noisette.  A  further  point  in  favour  of  the 
classes  now  under  notice  is  their  freedom  from 
red  rust.  Although  grown  side  by  side  and 
under  exactly  the  same  treatment,  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  often  entirely  denuded  of  their 
leaves  and  bloom  while  the  Teas  are  in  full 
growth  and  flower.  This  disease — red  rust— is 
very  puzzling  and  mysterious.  One  season  it  is 
not  at  all  troublesome  ;  another,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  almost  parallel  year  throughout, 
we  find  it  so  disastrous,  as  to  practically  ruin 
all  chances  of  a  second  crop  of  bloom  from  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Another  strange  pecu- 
liarity   is   its    attacking   the    so-called    Hybrid 


Teas,  i.e.,  the  results  of  a  cross  between  a  Tea 
and  Hybrid  Perpetual — Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
for  example.  It  afiects  these  almost,  if  not 
quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  true  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  colour  introduced  into  the  Teas.  While 
under  the  impression  that  deep  coloured  Teas 
considerably  detract  from  the  charms  of  a  col- 
lection, it  is  certainly  pleasing  to  see  a  good 
prospect  of  ultimately  securing  a  race  of  deep 
red  Roses  having  the  useful  traits  of  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  blooming  so  freely  and  con- 
tinuously, with  an  absolute  exemption  from 
red  rust. 

Nor  do  we  find  the  great  benefits  of  Teas 
and  Noisettes  in  the  open  alone.  Under  glass 
they  are  equally  as  far  in  advance  of  the  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals  for  general  usefulness  and  the 
production  of  cut  flowers.  Indeed,  many  of  our 
finest  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  seldom  seen  to 
much  advantage  unless  under  cool  greenhouse 
culture.  Take  the  grandest  of  yellow  Roses, 
Marechal  Niel,  for  example.  How  very  seldom 
do  we  see  this  in  perfection  when  growing  in 
the  o{)eu  air.  La  Boule  d'Or,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
and  others  of  similarly  double  and  globular 
form  are  also  made  much  more  serviceable  with 
a  little  glass  protection.  Not  on  account  of  ten- 
derness iu  any  way,  but  because  they  are  so 
intensely  double,  that  unless  we  are  favoured 
with  such  a  hot  and  dry  summer  as  that  of 
18S7  only  a  small  number  of  these  extra  doulde 
varieties  are  able  to  open  into  perfect  blooms. 
A  .slight  shower  or  even  a  heavy  dew  is  quite 
sufficient  to  ruin  the  flower  at  any  point  after 
the  bud  begins  to  expand. 

Some  Teas  vary  somewhat  in  colour  when 
grown  under  glass  to  what  the  same  variety 
presents  under  open-air  culture.  If  forced  in 
any  way  or  slightly  over-shaded,  we  lose  the 
most  charming  part  of  their  colours,  viz.,  the 
freshness  and  depth  of  bronzy  salmon  and 
yellow  found  in  the  centre  of  many  varieties 
when  grown  in  full  sunshine  and  assisted  by 
the  cooling  influence  of  night  air.  Other  varie- 
ties, Homere  and  Marie  van  Houtte  for  ex- 
ample, lose  the  charming  rosy  tints  found  on 
the  outside  of  their  petals  when  grown  out  of 
doors,  very  seldom  having  these  tints  under 
glass.  Early  in  the  summer  and  late  in  the 
autumn  are  the  two  seasons  when  Tea- 
scented  and  Noisette  Roses  bring  their  most 
useful  points  more  prominently  before  us.  As 
climbers  or  pillar  Koses  they  are  grand,  while 
for  supplying  a  choice  variety  of  button-holes 
no  other  flower,  except  Orchids,  can  be  com- 
pared to  them.  Far  greater  improvements 
have  been  made  in  this  than  in  any  other 
section  of  Roses.  A  most  convincing  proof  of 
this  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  classes  for  them  at 
Rose  exhibitions  being  almost  annually  in- 
creased. Looking  back  a  few  years,  we  find 
two  classes  only,  eighteen  singles  and  twelve 
singles.  Now,  the  same  shows  have  classes 
for  twenty-four  and  eighteen  trebles,  besides 
many  minor  classes.  The  National  Rose  So- 
ciety also  holds  a  Tea  and  Noisette  show  annu- 
ally, and  at  the  last  metropolitan  show,  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  there  were  quite  as  many 
blooms  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  staged  as  of  the 
Hybrid  I'erpetuals.  Doubtless  this  is  caused 
by  the  greater  number  of  good  flowers  a  Tea 
will  produce  compared  to  a  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
and  this  is  another  point  in  their  favour.  We 
all  like  to  grow  and  see  a  good  flower,  and  if 
quantity  can  be  bad  combined  with  quabty,  so 
much  the  better.  With  a  little  care  in  selec- 
tion this  most  desirable  end  is  easily  secured. 

It  matters  very  little  what  soil  the  Teas  are 
grown  in,  they  being  equally  at  home  in  a  dry 


sandy  soil  and  in  almost  a  stiff  clay.     The  only 
difference  I  would  make  would  be  to  have  them 
worked  upon  the  seedling  Brier  for  light  soils, 
and  the  cutting  Brier,  or  short  hedge  Brier,  for 
stifl',   clayey  soUs.     It  must  also  be    borne  in 
mind  that  a  Rose  worked  on  the  seedling  Brier 
and    transplanted,    necessarily    has    its     roots 
damaged  and  cut   sufficiently  to  rob   them  of 
much  of  their  seedling  and  deep-rooting  charac- 
ter.   In  fact,  a  transplanted  seedling  differs  but 
little    from    a   struck    or   cutting  Brier    stock. 
Therefore  I  would  prick  out  the  young  seed- 
lings where  Ihey  are  to  remain  and  work  the 
Roses  upon  them,  so  doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  transplanting  at  a  stage  when  the  roots 
should  really  be  at  a  considerable  depth  iu  the 
soil.     Depth  of  root  in  a  light  loam  is  a  con- 
siderable advantage,   especially  during   such  a 
season  as  the  present.     In  a  stifl'  and  naturally 
colder  soil  the  roots  will  do  much  better  nearer 
the  surface,  and  as  cutting  Briers  have  a  greater 
tendency    to    root    in    this    direction,    plants 
worked  upon  this  stock  are  the  most  suitable. 
I  am  also  very  much  in  favour  of  the  shorter 
growing  Teas,  especially  if  they  possess  a  droop- 
ing tendency    like    Niphetos,    Souvenir    d'un 
Ami,  Mme.  Bravy,  and  others  being  cultivated 
upon  the  hedge  Brier.     When  these  are  about 
1  foot  to  2  feet  high  Roses  do   upon  them  re- 
markably well,  and   they  are  kept  just   suffi- 
ciently oft"  the  ground  to  be  clear  of  dirt  during 
rainy   or   stormy   weather.     It   is  most  disap- 
pointing  to   have   a  tine  crop  of  bloom  quite 
.spoilt  by  what,  in  every  other  connection,  would 
be  a  most  welcome  thunderstorm.     The  quality 
and  weight  of  the  blooms  will  not  suffer  from 
the    Rcjses   being   grown   on   the    short    hedge 
Brier ;    indeed   I  have  gathered  many  of   my 
finest  blooms  from  plants  worked  upon  this  stock. 
Brier  is  by  no  means  the  only  stock  suitable 
for  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses.     The  P.  .lyantha  is 
coming  much  into  favour.     Dundee    Rambler 
and  other  strong  growers  may  also  l)e  struck 
and  used    as  stocks.     The   De  la  Grefleraie  is 
much  in  favour  with  me  for  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  and  Marcchal  Niel. 
For  such  strong  growers  I  find  it  swell  more 
freely  to  the  Rose  growth  than  the  Brier.     In 
all  cases  when  planting  these  and  similar  varie- 
ties under  glass  I  have   found  them  do  better 
on  the  De  la  Grefleraie  stock   and  to  be  con- 
siderably less  subject  to  canker.     I  will  close 
these  notes  by  giving  a  dozen  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  Teas  for  general  purposes,  followed 
by  six   of  the  best   climbers.     Anna   Ollivier, 
Catherine    Mermet,    Ernest    Metz,    Francisca 
Kruger,  Edith  Gifford,  Innooente  Pimla,  Mme. 
Hoste,  Marie  van  Houtte,  The  Bride,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Mme. 
Falcot.       (;7;»i/.n-.s.— Marechal     Niel,     I'ldeal, 
William  Allen   Richardson,  Gloire    de   Dijon, 
Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  Celine  Fores- 
tier.  RiDGEWOOD. 


The  Austrian  Copper  Brier  is  among  our 
earliest  Roses,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  showy. 
It  invariably  flowers  well  with  me,  and  is  a  great 
favourite  with  ladies.  Although  rather  fleeting, 
it  is  much  sought  after  in  a  cut  state  on  account 
of  its  charming  and  unique  shade  of  metallic- 
orange  and  rosy  copper  shadings.  By  no  means 
difticult  to  grow,  thriving  well  wherever  Roses  are 
a  success,  it  is  strange  we  do  not  meet  with  it  more 
frequently.  Harrisoni,  a  semi-double  of  the  Persian 
Briers,  is  also  nicely  in  bloom,  and  a  few  standards 
are  just  now  very  showy. — R. 

Rose  Mme.  Alfred  Carrier?.— This  very 
fine  Rose  has,  I  fear,  been  overlooked  among 
the  hosts  that  come  and  go.  I  do  not  l^now  its 
origin,  and  whether  very  old  or  new.  In  no 
English  Rose  catalogue,  or  in  any  of  the  best 
French   lists  is  it   to  be  found,   but   it   appears 
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in  Mx'.  W.  Paul's  "  Rose  Garden,"  and  is  there 
spoken  of  as  "a  fine  climbing  Rose."  The  bush 
we  have  is  not  on  a  wall,  but  by  its  vigour 
one  can  see  it  would  soon  climb.  In  this  season 
of  early  Roses  Mme.  Carriere  has  been  the  most 
profuse  of  all,  only  e-^ccepting  Lamarque.  As  a 
bush  it  is  large  and  handsome,  with  a  profusion 
of  glossy  leafage.  The  buds  are  long  and  pretty 
in  form,  of  a  delicate  flesh-white  shading  to 
salmon,  suffused  with  pink.  When  fully  open, 
though  somewhat  loose  and  flat,  the  flowers  make 
a  fine  display,  as  they  have  very  large  broad  petals 
and  measure  quite  4  inches  across.  They  are  very 
Bweet-scented.  The  buds  are  borne  singly  on  long. 
Blender,  and  almost  thornless  wood. — A.  H. 


OWN-ROOT  ROSES. 


Up  to  the  last  two  seasons  I  have  not  been  much 
in  favour  of  cviltivating  Roses  upon  their  own 
roots,  and  I  still  think  that  some  stock,  so  long  as 
it  is  a  suitable  one  for  the  soil  and  the  variety  of 
Rose  to  be  cultivated,  is  far  better  and  more  likely 
to  give  satisfaction.  Many  grand  Roses  would  be 
practically  useless  unless  they  had  the  additional 
help  of  a  stronger  foster  parent.  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, Louis  van  Houtte,  Horace  Vernet,  and  others 
are  all  too  weak  in  themselves  to  thrive  satis- 
factorily upon  their  own  roots.  Some  Roses  do 
much  better  on  one  stock  than  on  another  ;  simi- 
larly some  lend  themselves  to  own-root  culture 
where  others  fail.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  all 
to  do  alike  when  we  bear  in  mind  what  a  vast 
number  of  varieties  is  now  cultivated,  their  dif- 
ferent characteristics  and  requirements,  to  mention 
nothing  of  the  variation  in  the  soil.  But  the 
object  of  these  few  notes  was  not  a  discussion  upon 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  own-root  Roses.  My  aim 
was  to  call  the  attention  of  readers  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  is  the  best  time  of  all  the  year  for 
increasing  the  stock  of  such  varieties  as  thrive 
well  in  this  form.  Here  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  almost  all  Teas  and  Noisettes,  also  the  extra 
strong-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons, 
will  do  fairly  well  upon  their  own  roots.  In  the 
open,  unless  it  be  upon  a  warm  wall,  suitable  wood 
for  propagating  is  not  found  so  early  in  the  season. 
Plants  under  glass,  however,  are  now  carrying  a 
grand  lot  of  wood  eminently  suited  for  cuttings. 
By  the  time  a  flower  has  matured  the  wood 
beneath  it  is  about  half  ripened.  When  this  has 
advanced  a  little  further  towards  maturity,  short 
lengths  taken  ofiE  with  a  heel  or  cut  off  just  below 
a  leaf  will  root  readily  if  treated  as  advised. 

Prepare  a  few  5-inch  pots,  filling  them  with  a 
compost  of  half  leaf  soil  and  the  remainder  made 
up  with  sharp  sand  and  loam.  No  manure  of  any 
kind  should  be  used.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly 
and  stand  in  a  box  on  the  greenhouse  or  vinery 
floor.  Let  them  be  thoroughly  watered  at  first, 
then  kept  close  and  partially  shaded  from  direct 
sun.  Choose  a  box  15  inches  to  18  inches  in  depth, 
then  lay  a  square  or  two  of  glass  over  it.  Or  the 
box  may  be  partially  filled  with  the  same  compost 
and  the  cuttings  inserted  in  this.  I  prefer  pots, 
because  superfluous  moisture  is  not  so  injurious. 
When  trimming  the  cuttings  do  not  remove  any  of 
the  leaves,  or  at  any  rate  only  slightly  reduce 
them.  If  at  any  time  the  cuttings  get  dry  or  show 
signs  of  drooping,  sprinkle  them  over  freely  and 
close  up  again  immediately.  It  is  fatal  to  allow 
them  to  flag.  In  about  two  months  they  will  be 
rooted,  and  may  be  gradually  inured  to  the  air  by 
removing  the  glass  at  night  for  a  few  times  pre- 
vious to  taking  it  off  altogether.  Now  pot  them 
off  into  4i-inch  pots,  using  the  same  compost, 
taking  care  that  it  is  of  the  same  temperature. 
Stand  back  into  the  box  again  and  keep  them 
close  for  a  few  days,  after  which  they  may  be 
treated  and  grown  as  ordinary  Rose  i.  S  uch  plants 
may  be  grown  on  in  pots,  or  they  may  be  turned 
out  into  the  open  border  during  the  autumn  or 
spring.  I  advise  the  latter,  as  the  plants  will 
then  have  the  benefit  of  a  full  summer's  growth  to 
establish  themselves  before  winter. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  growing  weak 
varieties  like  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Ma  Cap:- 


cine,  &o.,  upon  their  own  roots.  The  Roses  most 
suited  for  this  method  of  cultivation  are  those  re- 
sembling Mme.  Lambard,  Marie  van  Houtte  and 
Anna  Ollivier  in  habit  of  growth.  Although  the 
strong  climbers  will  thrive  fairly  well  in  this  form, 
they  are  very  seldom  so  satisfactory  as  when 
grown  upon  some  vigorous  stock.  One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  derived  from  own-root  Roses 
is  the  fact  that  all  growth  emanates  from  the  Rose 
proper,  and  there  are  no  doubts  in  the  amateur's 
mind  as  to  which  is  Rose  or  stock.  All  stocks  are 
liable  to  produce  a  few  suckers  occasionally,  and 
although  to  an  experienced  eye  there  is  no  difli- 
culty  in  recognising  them,  many  amateurs  are 
oftentimes  in  doubt,  and  sometimes  make  the 
unfortunate  error  of  cultivating  the  stock  with 
great  care,  needless  to  say  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Rose  itself.  This  is  the  sole  benefit  I  see 
in  own-root  culture  :  When  worked  upon  suitable 
dwarf  stocks,  many  Roses  will  push  off  upon  their 
own  roots  if  planted  as  deeply  as  they  ought  to  be, 
viz.,  about  3  inches  above  the  union  of  Rose  and 
stock.  This  is  a  decided  gain,  but  the  plant  can- 
not do  without  the  nourishment  supplied  by  the 
stock  for  a  long  time,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
never.  Ridgewood. 


Turner's  Crimson  Rambler  Roee.— Permit 
me  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  others  (page 
434)  as  to  the  unique  beauty  and  most  substantial 
merits  of  this  fine  new  Rose.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  at  Slough,  Earl's  Court,  &c  , 
and  look  upon  it  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  rather  limited  class  of  everybody's  Roses  that 
are  destined  to  lighten  up  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  gardens  and  landscapes  with  their 
brilliant  beauty  in  the  near  future  ;  for  no  true 
rosarian  having  once  seen  this  lovely  rambler  can 
rest  content  until    he    possesses    it    in  quantity. 

Old  Roses  at  the  Temple   show.— It  is  a 

great  and  decisive  step  forward  to  present  these  (as 
noted  p.  453)  in  bold  masses  and  there  is  something 
like  a  return  to  true  Catholic  taste  in  treating  with 
equal  distinction  our  oldest  favourites  and  newest 
Sweet  Briers.  The  York  and  Lancaster  strains, 
Persian  Yellows,  Austrian  Briers,  Moss,  Scotch, 
Damask,  Maiden's  Blush  and  other  Roses  never 
had  a  more  brilliant,  as  assuredly  they  never  had 
an  earlier,  innings  than  this  year.  The  Austrian 
Briers  especially  have  revelled  in  the  drought,  the 
bronze  tints  glowing  with  deeper  colours.  Harrisoni, 
too,  has  almost  hidden  its  leaves  with  its  crowded 
crops  of  gold. — F. 

Rose  rideal  and  the  dry  early  spring. — I 

have  been  looking  out  for  this  beautiful  Rose  to 
equal  in  vigour  and  luxuriance  such  free  doers  as 
Fortune's  Yellow  or  Wm.  Allen  Richardson  if  ever 
it  were  likely  to  do  so.  So  far  what  I  have  seen 
of  it  during  the  drought  has  been  disappointing. 
Exquisitely  chaste  and  beautiful,  it  is  but  a  mode- 
rate grower.  Marie  van  Houtte  has  run  three 
weeks  ahead  of  the  calendar,  but  has  kept  its  form 
and  colour  good  in  spite  of  the  drought.— D.  T.  F. 

Iiamarque  Rose.— I  am  'glad  to  note  that 
•■  A.  H.,"  Sussex  (p.  432),  has  among  Roses  in  May 
a  good  word  for  Lamarque  on  a  wall.  It  has  been 
an  exceptionally  good  time  for  this  useful  old 
Rose ;  but,  take  it  as  an  all-round  Rose,  it  is 
generally  among  the  most  valuable  and  useful.  It 
should  of  course  be  grown  on  its  own  roots,  and 
then,  though  it  may  be  cut  severely  at  times  in 
early  spring  or  late  autumn-tide,  it  springs  up 
again  and  grows  and  blooms  as  freely  as  ever.  If 
planted  on  a  rather  poor  and  dry  border,  it  is 
also  much  hardier  and  stands  the  cold  better. 
This  Rose  is  a  standing  protest  against  the  theory 
of  acclimatisation.  It  has  enriched  our  gardens  for 
many  years,  and  is  not  an  atom  hardier  than  the 
first  day  it  enriched  our  gardens  with  its  beauty 
and  fragrance.  By  the  way,  it  almost  seems  that 
some  Roses,  notably  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  have  grown 
more  tender  instead  of  hardier  as  the  years  have 
rolled  over  them.  How  else  shall  we  account  for 
the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ? 


This  ought  to  have  been  a  spring  that  would 
suit  it.  Has  any  reader  of  The  Garden  good 
tidings  to  tell  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  this  season  ?^ 
Caledonicus. 

A  more  free-blooming  Rose  than  Gloire 

de  Dijon. — "  A.  H."  is  mostly  so  careful  and  correct 
in  his  notes  on  Roses,  that  one  hesitates  to  correct 
him.  But  really  I  cannot  follow  him  when  he  says 
in  regard  to  Emilie  Dupuy  in  particular  and  other 
nameless  members  of  the  Dijon  family  (p.  435), 
that  "  there  are  several  of  the  Dijon  race  more  free 
blooming  than  the  original  parent,  and  not  in  any 
degree  inferior  to  it,  while  some  would  declare  them 
superior,"  &c.  And  this  written  on  the  heels  of  the 
drought,  through  which  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  has 
been  more  glorious  than  usual.  Why,  any  Rose  of 
the  Dijon  family  or  any  other  that  was  more  free 
blooming  than  the  original  parent  would  be  no  im- 
provement, but  the  reverse.  And  how  could"  A  H." 
pack  them  on,  admitting,  which  I  do  not,  that  more 
flowers  were  desirable  ?  Why  almost  every  inch  of 
wood  has  had  its  flower.  How  could  more  be  heaped 
on  to  the  wood  or  branches  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  3  — 
D.  T.  F. 


ROSES  AND  PEACHES  IN  THE  SAME 

HOUSE. 

As  an  old  hand  alike  at  dual  and  single  culture  of 
Peaches  and  Roses,  I  read  "  I.  M.  H.'s  "  contribu- 
tion (p.  434)  with  care.  It  has  not,  however, 
in  any  way  altered  the  opinion,  forced  on  me  by 
many  years'  experience,  that  these  choicest  of 
flowers  and  most  luscious  of  fruits  do  best  apart. 
To  do  Roses  under  glass  to  most  profitable  purpose, 
the  cultivator  should  have  complete  control  over 
the  plants  at  all  seasons.  That  consideration  alone 
is  fatal  to  the  wisdom  of  running  the  two  plants 
abreast  from  choice  in  the  same  house.  We  all 
know  that  that  and  many  other  combinations  are 
possible,  and  the  majority  of  us  have  had  to  crowd 
all  conceivable,  and  not  a  few  inconceivable  things 
into  the  same  house.  But  that  is  not  the  point, 
but  rather  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  and  profit- 
able to  do  so,  and  in  determining  that  question,  it 
is  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  Peach  houses  are  to 
be  unused  unless  when  growing  or  ripening 
Peaches.  As  a  fact,  glass  houses  are  seldom  wholly 
empty,  and  not  a  few  use  their  Peach  houses  early 
or  late  in  the  season  for  Roses  in  pots  who  would 
hesitate  to  plant  a  crop  of  Roses  permanently  out 
in  them. 

Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Pelargoniums,  Begonias, 
Arums,  Salvias  and  other  plants  in  pots  may  do 
little  harm  to  Peach  trees  and  fetter  but  slightly  the 
liberty  of  growers ;  but  permanent  crops  of  Roses  in 
the  same  house  are  widely  different  things,  and 
predispose  to  mildew  and  fly  among  the  Peaches  ; 
whereas  the  trees  return  the  compliment  by  unduly 
predisposing  the  Roses  to  thrips  and  red  spider. 
These  are  obvious  objections  to  such  combinations 
lying  on  the  immediate  surface  of  the  two  crops  ; 
but  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  great  tempta- 
tions to  sacrifice  the  one  crop  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

And  where  is  the  benefit?  "I.  M.  H."  will 
hardly  contend  that  more  and  better  Roses  or 
Peaches,  or  more  of  both,  can  be  got  from  the 
combination  houses  than  from  houses  of  equal 
areas  equally  well  and  carefully  furnished  with 
Peaches  and  Roses  separately.  Then  where  is  the 
advantage  of  combining  them  ?  A  well-managed 
rosery  under  full  control  under  glass  will  yield 
Roses  almost  all  the  year  round.  Ptach  trees, 
however  fruitful,  will  yield  but  one  crop  a  year. 
True,  a  few  Roses,  such  as  Mareohal  Niel,  may  do 
little  more  or  better.  That  may  help  furnish  a  logi- 
cal argument  in  favour  of  a  further  separation  of 
Roses  under  glass  ;  assuredly  none  for  running 
Roses  and  Peaches  abreast  in  the  same  house 
under  such  fixed  conditions  that  they  cannot  be 
separated.  Caledonicus. 


The  English  Flower  Garden.  —  2)cst(?it,  Views  and 
Plants.  Third  edition,  revised,  with  many  new  Hlustrationt. 
Loiuion .-  /.  Murray,  and  through  all  booksellers. 
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AN  OLD  TERRACE  WALK  AT 
BERKELEY. 

Tub  venerable  and  rock-like  Berkeley,  like 
most  other  fine  olil  houses  and  castles,  is  not 
without  its  lessons  to  the  student  of  garden 
design.  This  rough  terrace  walk,  rising  out 
of  tlie  situation,  so  to  say,  is  garlanded, 
both  walls  and  borders,  with  many  ]>retty 
jdants,  and  has  not  a  trace  of  the  formality 
which  we  complain  of  in  the  newer  ganlens 
made  by  people  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
plants,  and  careniore  about  their  little  frivolous 
c  es'gns  than  for  beautifid  things. 


Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni. — This  is  a  valu- 
able annual  for  growing  in  pots,  and  blooming  at 
this  season  under  glass.  Tbe  plants  from  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  at  the  Temple  show 
were  of  note  for  their  brilliant  flowers,  the  pre- 
vailing colour  orange,  but  as  the  season  lengthens, 


I  miration  and  total  ignorance  of  what   this   new 
wall  screen  so  unique  and  pure  might  be,  and  dis- 
covered al  1  at  once  it  was  Crat  segus  Pyrarantha,  whose 
'  coral  berries  are  so  well  known  and  greatly  ad- 
'  mired,  but  whose  flowers  were  perhaps  never  seen 
in  such  high  peifection  before.— D.  T.  F. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SEASONABLE  CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Prbsuminq  that  the  bulk  of  the  plants  have  by 
this  time  been  placed  in  their  flowering  pots, 
they  will  need  careful  attention  as  regards 
watering  until  the  roots  have  Anally  taken  hold 
of  the  new  soil.  I  note  that  there  is  a  tendency 
in  many  collections  to  paleness  of  the  foliage, 
which,  although  not  absolutely  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  the  plants,  is  not  pleasant  to 
look  upon.     In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  pale  col- 


[  This  treatment  cannot  fail  to  produce  unsatis- 
factory results,  as  such  water  must  chill  the 
roots,  especially  when  they  arc  limited  in  quan- 
tity and  tender  as  well.  Even  where  water  is 
plentiful  and  good,  pale-coloured  plants  are  to 
be  found.  The  reason  for  this  is  an  excess  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  before  they  can  assimilate 
such  a  quantity.  The  remedy  is  to  withhold 
water  entirely  from  the  roots  until  the  leaves 
actually  flag  from  want  of  moisture.  In  the 
meantime  syringe  the  foliage  at  least  three 
times  during  the  day  with  tepid  water.  This 
treatment  refreshes  the  plants,  enabling  them 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  at  the  roots  and 
induces  a  better  tone  of  colour  in  the  leaves. 

In  the  case  of  plants  cultivated  to  give  large 
blooms,  the  shoots  resulting  from  the  formation 
of  a  bud  at  the  point  of  the  leader  during 
last  month  are  making  rapid  progress,  needing 
attention  now  in  securing  the  three  shoots  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  by  various  causes, 
Many  of  them  are  sending  out  surplus  shoots, 
not  only  on  the  branches  selected,  but  from  the 


An  old  fei-rcfcc  icalk  at  Berkeley. 


greater  diversity  exists.  Those  from  seed  sown 
now  in  the  open  will  bloom  in  the  summer,  and 
quite  a  variety  of  shades  will  be  obtained,  rose, 
ciimson,  and  many  bright  and  showy  tones.  To 
get  the  plants  in  bloom  at  this  season,  the  seed 
must  be  sown  in  heat  in  February,  and  the  seed- 
lings potted  on  in  the  usual  way.  The  Nemesia  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  showy  things  that  has 
been  introduced  of  recent  years. 

Three  old  useful  climbers. — I  should  like  to 
add  my  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  those  men- 
tioned by  "  H.  J.  C,"  Grimston,  page  438,  but 
especially  to  the  extreme  fragrance  and  value  of 
the  Lonicera.  In  these  days  of  glitter  and  glare 
this  and  the  other  favourites  named  by  your  corre- 
spondentt,  the  Clematis  montana,  and  the  scarlet 
trumpee  Honeysuckle  are  too  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
All  thr  e  have  been  much  in  evidence  in  different 
towns  this  year,  flowering  with  unique  earliness 
and  profusion  through  the  drought.  The  white 
Lonicera  is  charming  in  bouquets,  a  few  blooms 
even  giving  a  sweetness  more  refined  than  either 
Gardenias,  Violets,  or  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  Another 
beautiful  white  climber  startled  me  for  a  moment 
in  a  large  town  of  East  Anglia  the  other  day.  It 
covered  a  huge  gable  end  of  a  lofty  house  with  a 
dense  screen  of  white  from  base  to  summit.  I 
crossed  the  street  and  stood  musing  in  mute  ad- 


oured  leaves  are  the  result  of  mismanagement 
in  some  form  or  other.  It  may  be  that  the 
soil  in  its  natural  state  is  unsuited  for  pro- 
viding that  amount  of  chlorophyll  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  perfect  leaf  colour.  In 
that  case  the  composition  of  the  soil  should  be 
altered  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Where  plants  are  much  exposed  to  cold  easterly 
winds  at  night  following  upon  hot,  sunny  days 
during  the  early  part  of  May,  when  on  account 
of  want  of  frame  space  the  plants  are  forced  to 
stand  out  of  doors,  this  treatment  will  account 
for  the  gradual  change  in  colouring  of  the 
leaves.  The  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  provide 
temporary  shelter  until  a  change  to  more 
genial  weather  takes  place.  Another  source  of 
paleness  in  the  foliage,  and  probably  this  is  the 
most  common  of  all,  especially  during  such 
seasons  as  the  pre.sent,  is  the  water.  In  many 
gardens  there  is  not  sutiicient  provision  made 
for  softening  or  airing  water  coming  direct 
from  wells  and  water  companies'  pipes  before 
giving  it  to  the  plants.  During  such  a  long 
continuance  of  drought  as  experienced  this  year 
in  most  districts,  cultivators  have  been  com- 
pelled  to  use  the  water  direct  to  the  plants. 


main  stem.  In  all  cases  the  plants  ought  to  be 
promptly  relieved  of  this  extra  strain  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  into  the 
selected  growths  which  are  eventually  to  pro- 
duce the  blooms,  one  on  each  shoot.  Plants 
grown  in  bush  form  should  now  be  set  in  their 
summer  quarters,  where  they  will  receive  all 
available  sunlight  and  not  be  crowded  in  any 
way.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  specimen- 
trained  plants  of  all  forms.  If  success  is  to 
crown  the  eftbrts  of  the  cultivator,  the  plants 
must  have  light,  air  and  room  for  development, 
so  that  the  growth  will  mature  as  it  progresses. 

I  have  never  seen  the  plants  growing  against 
walls  in  so  promising  a  condition  as  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Abundance  of  moisture  at  the  root 
and  an  occasional  washing  of  the  foliage  have 
induced  a  sturdy  and  vigorous  growth.  Where 
the  shoots  have  been  kept  fastened  to  the  wall, 
the  plants  appear  to  be  in  just  that  condition 
to  give  satisfactory  results  later  on.  The  main 
branches  already  show  signs  of  making  their 
first  natural  break.  Limit  the  number  of 
shoots  to  the  space  at  command  and  not  to  any 
fixed  number,  but  avoid  overcrowding,  as  this 
tends  to  weaken  the  leaves  and  shoots  and  ren- 
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dera  the  plants  so  much  more  liable  to  injury 
from  frost  in  the  autumn. 

Insect  pests  are  very  troublesome,  I  find, 
owing  to  the  long  spell  of  hot,  dry  weather. 
Black  Hy  is  the  worst  enemy  to  deal  with. 
Dusting  with  tobacco  powder  will  in  most  cases 
rid  the  plants  of  this  pest  ;  in  stubborn  cases, 
however,  recourse  must  be  had  to  dipping  the 
points  in  a  strong  solution  of  tobacco  water. 
A  leaf-mining  maggot,  similar  to  that  attacking 
Celery,  will  very  soon  be  troublesome.  I  have 
never  known  a  season  when  the  plants  were 
free  from  it.  As  a  rule,  at  the  middle  of  June 
it  puts  in  its  appearance,  and  quickly  disfigures 
the  plants  if  allowed  uninterrupted  progress. 
It  is  the  leaves  up  the  main  stem  that  are  first 
attacked  ;  the  maggot  secretes  itself  under  the 
skin  of  the  leaves,  quickly  destroying  the  tissues 
and  giving  a  serious  check  to  the  plants.  Hand- 
picking  persistently  followed  is  the  only  effica- 
cious remedy  I  know  ;  either  squeeze  the  part 
of  the  leaf  where  the  maggot  is  seen  or  pick 
it  out  with  a  point  of  a  knife.  Another  pest 
that  Chrysanthemum  cultivators  are  often 
troubled  with  is  mildew  ;  this  is  perhaps  the 
worst  of  all  to  deal  with,  and  nearly  always 
worst  during  dry  weather.  Although  sulphur 
will  destroy  the  g:rms  when  it  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  fungus,  I  prefer  to  prevent  the 
pest  getting  a  foothold  upon  the  leaves  by  con- 
stantly using  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture 
found  most  efficacious,  and  made  by  boiling  for 
twenty  minutes  2  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  2  lbs.  of 
lime,  which  has  not  been  slaked,  in  ten  quarts 
of  water.  The  regular  dose  for  syringing  on 
the  plants  for  the  destruction  of  mildew  is  two 
wineglassfuls  of  the  mixture  to  four  gallons  of 
clean  cold  water.  As  a  preventive,  uae  half  the 
mixture  in  the  same  quantity  of  water.  It  is 
useless  to  syringe  the  plants  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  leaves  only  ;  every  part  should  be 
thoroughly  wetted.  If  the  plants  are  thoroughly 
syringed  with  the  mixture  weekly,  choosing  the 
evening  for  the  work,  that  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  them  free  of  mildew.  If  dry  .sulphur  is 
employed,  that  of  a  brown  colour  is  best,  as  it 
is  the  least  objectionable.  E.  Molyneux. 


NEW  CONTINENTAL  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  OF 

1893. 
Mr.  H.  SnoESMiTH'.s  interesting  and  instructive 
article  entitled  "  Chrysanthemum  Raisers,"  which 
appeared  in  The  Garden  a  few  weeks  ago  (p.  307), 
is  a  gentle  rebuke  to  writers  in  the  horticultural 
press  who  hastily  make  statements  without  first 
ascertaining  or  verifying  the  accuracy  of  them. 
So  far  as  the  article  goes,  it  is  a  convincing  argu- 
ment that  the  French  growers  up  to  the  present 
are  a  long  way  from  being  played  out.  Perhaps, 
with  people  who  assert  this,  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  tliought  ;  but  they  must  remember  that, 
although  we  do  not  now  wholly  rely  upon  Con- 
tinental growers  for  our  new  varieties  because 
raisers  of  other  nationalities  have  arisen  who 
have  sent  out  large  numbers  of  meritorious  new 
seedlings,  jet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  percentage 
of  good  Continental  seedlings  is  very  materially 
lessened,  and  still  much  less  that  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bours have  exhausted  their  resources.  That  there 
has  been  increased  competition  both  here  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America  these  past  few  years 
is  beyond  dispute,  but  it  has  rather  stimulated  the 
exertions  of  the  French  than  diminished  them,  and 
it  may  be  accepted  as  an  utquestionable  fact  that 
every  year  the  choicest  examples  both  of  American 
and  English  seedlings  are  diligently  added  to 
the  collections  of  Chrysanthemum  specialists  in 
France,  there  to  form  fresh  material  upon  which  to 
work. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  examine  critically  Mr. 
Shoesmith's  valuable  sjnopsis,  but  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  observing  that  Meg  Merrilics,  included 


in  his  list  of  French  seedlings,  was  one  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Salter's.  This,  however,  does  not  reduce 
the  number,  for,  as  Sylphide  is  erroneously  classed 
as  an  American  variety,  that  should  take  the  place 
of  Meg  Merrilies  in  the  French  list.  The  twenty- 
two  I'rench  Chrjsanthemums  enumerated  by  Mr. 
H.  Shoesmith  can  be  referred  to  five  or  six  diffe- 
rent raisers,  M.  Simon  Delaux  heading  the  list,  as 
he  invari.ably  docs,  with  nine  v.arieties.  M.  Louis 
Lacroix  follows  his  eminent  compatriot  with  five. 
M.  Rozain-Boucharlat  claims  two  out  of  the  num- 
ber, and  the  remaining  varieties  are  attributable  to 
other  growers  of  less  renown. 

The  American  list  is  subject  to  an  important 
reduction.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler,  Gloriosum,  Puritan, 
W.  Tricker  and  Miss  Anna  Hartshorn  are,  in  reality, 
varieties  imported  into  America  from  Japan,  most 
of  them  having  been  thus  introduced  by  Mr. 
Waterer,  of  Philadelphia. 

It  will  be  within  the  remembrance  of  the  reader 
that  the  list  which  Mr.  Shoesmith  worked  upon 
was  a  selection  given  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea.  What 
may  appear  to  some  growers  to  be  a  more  tho- 
roughly representative  list  will  be  found  in  the 
recently  published  schedule  of  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society,  where  it  will  be  found  the 
society  gives  the  names  of  the  leading  varieties 
staged  at  their  great  show  at  the  Aquarium  last 
November,  and  if  that  list  be  submitted  to  a  simi- 
lar test  to  that  mentioned  above,  the  results  will 
come  out  almost  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Shoesmith's 
analysis.  Forty-nine  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
are  enumerated  in  the  National  schedule.  Of  these 
seventeen  were  raised  in  France,  sixteen  in  Eng- 
land, eleven  in  Japan,  and  five  are  of  transatlantic 
origin.  Here,  asain,  M.  Simon  Delaux  leails  the 
way  with  six  varieties,  M.  Louis  Lacroix  occupies 
the  second  place  with  four,  and  M.  Boucharlat 
comes  in  third  with  three  varieties. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  plain  from  two  such  trials 
as  these  that  the  French  do  not  snfler  by  com- 
parison, and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  result 
of  an  examination  based  upon  the  actual  exhibits 
at  our  leading  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  will 
carry  more  wei,ght  than  a  selection  by  any  one 
private  individual. 

One  reason  perhaps  why  some  people  think  the 
French  have  been  eclipsed  by  English  and  Ameri- 
can i-aisers  is  the  very  small  numberof  Continental 
novelties  that  received  certificate?  last  season. 
Only  three  French  varieties  were  so  honoured  as 
against  ten  in  the  autumn  of  ISi'l.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  sign  of  decadence,  because 
some  of  the  1801  varieties  are  hardly  yet  in  general 
cultivation.  Another  very  convincing  proof  that 
the  French  still  retain  a  prominent  position  among 
us  may  be  found  in  the  N.C.S  supplement  to  the 
official  catalrgue.  In  the  selected  lists  of  all 
sections  there  is  a  total  of  fifty-four  varieties  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  place  as  show  flowers ;  twelve  of 
these  are  from  French  raisers,  a  good  proportion  I 
consider  when  we  remember  that  the  lists  com- 
prise eight  different  sections. 

The  aggregate  of  the  Continental  seedlings  for 
the  present  year  is  certainly  not  below  that  of  past 
seasons,  especially  if  we  inclurle  the  early  flower- 
ing, the  hairy,  .and  the  ordinary  November  flower- 
ing varieties  from  the  eight  or  nine  specialists  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  seedling 
Chrysanthemums.  About  300  is  as  near  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  lists.  It  is  noticeable  that  some 
of  the  older  raisers  are  .sjiving  place  to  newer  ones. 
Dr.  Audiguier,  MM.  Macarv,  Lassali,  Baco,  and 
Perluzes  no  longer  figure  in  the  189:1  lists,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  strong  opponents  like  Mil.  Calvat, 
Crozy,  and  Sautel  seem  to  be  taking  their  places. 
Such  men  as  MM.  Simon  Delaux,  Louis  Lacroix, 
Boucharlat,  and  De  Reydellet  seem  determined  to 
maintain  their  positions,  and,  indeed,  they  have 
long  been  distinguished  ornaments  to  French  hor- 
ticulture, and  English  growers  of  prize  Chrysan- 
themums would  have  had  but  little  material  to 
work  upon  but  for  their  active  and  intelligent 
labours  in  the  improvement  of  the  popular  Japan- 
ese Chrysanthemum,  l.ibours  which  have  been  the 
cause  of  provoking  florists  of  other  nations  into 
competing  with  them. 


In  the  annexed  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
novelties  are  almost,  as  is  usual,  confined  to 
Japanese.  Here  and  there  a  pompon  or  so-called 
incurved  appe.ars,  but  past  experience  assures  us 
that  if  we  are  to  look  for  anything  worthy  of  our 
enthusiasm,  it  must  be  among  the  Japanese.  As 
to  nomenclature,  there  are  not  this  year  quite  so 
many  of  the  new  flowers  bearing  excessively  long 
names  of  five  or  six  words  each,  but  there  are,  un- 
fortunately, several  instances  of  duplicate  names 
being  used.  This  will  always  be  a  trouble  with 
Continental  seedlings  until  the  N.C.S.  catalogue  is 
used  as  it  is  in  America.  Whether  this  happy 
event  is  ever  likely  to  occur  in  France  it  would  be 
hard  to  say,  but  we  will  indulge  in  the  hope  that 
the  time  is"  not  far  distant,  for  it  would  be  a  mani- 
fest advantage  to  everybody  concerned  in  growing, 
raising,  importing,  or  cataloguing  the  famous 
November  favourite. 

A.  QreUt  (Crozy).— Ochre-yellow, passing  to  coppery 
red. 

Alice  Lefehvre  (Crozy).— Long,  broad  petals,  rosy 
white,  tinted  amaranth. 

Alld'ir  (Laci-oix). — Japanese;  long  petals,  purple- 
viulet,  reverse  white. 

Avdriimi'de  (Lacroix).— Japiinese  ;  dark  red,  reverse 
striped  old  gold. 

Ariane  (Lacroix).— Japanese ;  broad  petals,  pure 
white. 

Annand  Basset  (Crozy).— Long,  bread  petals, 
chrome-yellow. 

Arsine  Lefebrre  (Crozy). — Broad  petal-",  purple- 
ehestuut-i'ed,  golden  reverse,  centre  old  gold. 

Aiirorc  Alpi'stre  (Calvat).— Broad  petjls,  yellow, 
rose  and  red,  dwarf. 

Baron  de  Sandmns  (Crozy).— Broad  petals,  fine 
sulphur-yellow. 

Bayard  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  orange-scarlet,  re- 
verse old  gold. 

Berenice  (Lacroix).  —  Japanese;  ainarantb,  re- 
verse lighter. 

Bresilien  (Lacroix).— Japanese  ;  long  petals,  dark 
golden-yellow,  ceutre  lightened  flame  colour. 

Buffo'ii  (Lacroix). — Japanese  ;  broad  petals,  golden- 
red,  (eutve  g.ddeii-yellow,  reverse  blirome-yellow. 

Caresse  du  Soleil  (Delaux). — Pompon;  cai-mine- 
amar.inth,  tipped  white. 

Capifaine  P.  de  Suzzoni  (Crczy).— Long,  hroa(^ 
drooping  petals  bright  chrome-yellow. 

Ch.  Albert  (Boucharlat).— Japanese ;  hroid  petals, 
terra-cotta-red. 

Ch.  Daniels  (Boucharlat).- Japanese  incurved  ; 
broad  petals,  orange-red,  reverse  dark  gold. 

Charlotte  (Calvat). — Lilac-rose,  broad  eroet  petals, 
dwarf. 

CharmeOriniiiil  (Delaux). — Japanese  ;  dark  golden- 
yellow,  flamed  red,  edged  dai-k  crimson,  reverse  vinous 
old  gold. 

Cointe  H.  de  Choisenl  (Crozy). — Incurved;  broad 
concave  petals,  ochre-jellow,  reverse  shaded  chest- 
nut. 

Comte  Pierre  Chandon  (De  Reydellet).  — Long, 
broad,  incurving  petals,  golden-yellow,  btiiped  oiange- 
red,  reverse  yellow. 

Comtesse  de  Andiani?  (De  Reydellet). — Incurved; 
broad  petals,  light  purple,  silvery  rose  reverse. 

Comtesse  de  Galbert  (Calvat). — Japanese  incurved; 
rose,  tinted  yellow,  petals  broad;  first-class  certificate 
N.C.S. 

Comtesse  de  Maigret  (De  Reydellet). — Incurved; 
white,  tinted  yellow,' outer  petals  tinted  rose. 

Commandant  Bliisset  (Calvat). — Carmine-purple, 
reverse  silvery,  long  drooping  petals. 

Ci  nseiller-Oeiirrnl  llorarifi  (Crozy). — Broad peta's, 
garnet-red,  with  lighter  centre. 

Dr.  Chargelegue  (Bruant). — Incurved;  light  car- 
mine, reverse  silvery  white. 

Dr.  Delfau  (Lacroix).— Japanese ;  dull  red,  reverse 
lipht  buff. 

Dr.  J.  Grange  (Calvat). — Broad  petals,  fine  yellow, 
dwarf. 

Dr.  Mevnier  CRozie), — Japanese;  dark  red,  reverse 
a.nd  tips  chrome-yellow,  dwarf  and  free. 

Direeteur  Barnsby  (Crozy). — Yellow, edged  carmisre, 
passing  to  carmine-rose. 

Dahomey  (Lacroix). — Japanese  ;  dark  red,  centre  and 
reverse  old  gold,  dwarf. 

Echodu  Vendiimois  (De  Reydellet). — Light  carmine, 
passing  to  white. 

Edouard  Pyvaert  (Crozy). — Semi  tubulated  petals, 
purple-garnet-red. 

Emile  Mulnard  (Crozy). — Incurved;  purple,  with 
reverse  of  huff  and  old  gold. 

Ernest  CaiUe  (Delaux). — Anemone;  guard  petals 
rosy  straw,  centre  yellow. 
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Eloile  de  Feu,  (Crozy). — Long  broad  petal?,  rich 
flame  coloiu-,  base  and  reverse  oranse. 

Etoiled'Oi-  (De  Reydellet).— Golden-yellow,  shaded 
green,  and  rast-red. 

F.  Weilnnd  (DeUnx). — Japanese:  dull  red,  shaded 
gold,  reverse  gold. 

Feimnes  de  France  (Crozy). — Lilac-fawn  and  ear- 
mine-rose,  tipped  lemou-yellow,  reverse  rosy-lake. 

FewFoUct  (Hoste). — .Japanese  ;  long  petals,  orange- 
red,  tips  and  reverse  golden. 

Fille  d'Hiniiieur  (Boueliarlat). — Japanese;  rather 
broad  petals,  pure  white,  partly  sliaded  rose. 

Flore  (Hoste). — Jap.anese;  canary-yellow,  passing 
to  creani-wliite. 

Fouriinise  (Uoste). — Japanese  ;  long  twisted  petals, 
brownish  red,  edged  and  tipped  gold. 

Foumaife  (Crozy).— Burnt  carmine,  shaded  flame 
colour,  silvery  reverse. 

Gene'ral  Dadds  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  long  narrow 
petals,  dark  red,  reverse  old  gold,  striped  red. 

Oloire  de  Snlles-d'Aiide  (Laeroix).— Japanese  ;  long 
broad  petals,  soft  rose,  witli  creamy  centre. 

Giiirlande  (Hoste).— Japanese  ;  broad  petals,  white, 
striped  rose,  centre  cream. 

Henry  Jacotnt  fils  (Calvat).— Crimson-red,  reverse 
gold,  broad  petals. 

HUda  (Laeroix). — Japanese;  broad  petals,  lilac- 
rose,  tipped  lighter. 

Jacques  (jobet  (Crozy).  —  Broad-pointed  petals, 
bright  purple. 

Jeanjean  (De  Reydellet).— Dark  carmine-red. 

Jean-rJmi  Chandon  (Crozy).— Long  broad  petals, 
slightly  drooping,  milky  white,  lined  carmine. 

Joany  Sallier  (Crozy).— Long  drooping  petals, 
golden-yelljw,  tinted  light  bronze. 

Junon  (Lacroix). — Anemone,  ashy  pale  rose. 

Jules  C'hn'lien  (Calvat).— Purple  with  silvery  re- 
verse, flowers  as  lai-ge  as  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne. 

L'Aude  (Lacrois). — Japanese;  soft  rcse,  centre 
white. 

Le  Grand  Som  (Calvat). — Dark  old  rose,  bronzed, 
broad  incurving  petals. 

Le  Miiilsfre  Leon  de  J)i-«i/ii  (Delaux). — Japanese; 
long  petals,  canary-yell 3W,  flamed  with  red. 

/jC  Phin-e  (Bruaut). — Dark  nasturtium-red,  tipped 
gold. 

Le  Rhine  (Calvat). — Dazzling  yellow,  broad  petals, 
dwarf. 

Le  TtHrns  (Calvat). — Dark  crimson-red,  reverse 
bronze. 

Leon  Fanlquicr  (Boucharlat).  —  Japanese;  broad 
petals,  crimson-red,  shaded  purple,  reverse  liglit  red, 
shaded  salmon. 

Lt'on  Tessier  (Boucharlat).  —  Japanese ;  broad 
petab,  chromo-ye'low,  p.artly  shaded  purple. 

Leviathan  ((.acroix).— Japanese ;  long  broad  petals, 
dark  violet-amaranth,  grey  reverse. 

Louis  Uayel  (Boucharlat). — Japanese  incurved; 
light  purple-red,  reverse  rose. 

Mine.  Ad.  Chaiin  (Ca.\\Ai). — Pure  white,  .broad  in- 
curved petals. 

Mme.  Ad.  Giroud  (Calvat). — Carmine-rose,  darker 
towards  the  centre,  dwarf. 

Mme.  Ad.  iloullin  (Calvat). — Salmon-white,  petals 
long,  broad  and  drooping. 

Mme.  Alf.  Carriere  (Calvat). — Pearly  pale  mauve, 
slightly  drooping,  lacinia^ed  pefal^. 

Mme.  Auban  Mo'et  (Crozy). — Long  petals,  golden 
yellow. 

Mme.  Arril  (Calvat). — Mauve  and  pale  yellow. 

Mine.  Boulreii.v  (Boucharlat).  —  Japanese;  broad 
petals,  bright  rose,  shaded  magenta. 

Mine.  Cm-he  (Bruant). — Japanese;  broad  petals, 
ivory  white. 

Mine.  Catherine  ioo'xi'.c  (Lacroix).— Japanese  ;  long 
broad  petals,  pure  white. 

Mme.  Cientat  (Lacroix).  —  Japanese;  amaranth, 
speckled  white,  reverse  and  cpntre  white. 

Mine.  Chandon  (Crozy). — Creamy  white,  with  flesh- 
coloured  base,  reverse  cream. 

Mme.  Ch.  Boliit  (Crozy).— Long  broad  petals,  white. 

Mme.  Ch.  Molin  (Calvat). — Pure  white,  long  droop- 
ing petals. 

Mine.  Chonret  (Crozy). — Eosy  lavender. 

Mine,  de  Bellegarde  (Bouchar!at).—Japanese  ;  broad 
petals,  rosy  purple,  edged  rosy  white. 

Mine.E.  Rosette  (Delaux).— .Japanese  ;  broadpetals, 
rosy  white,  passing  to  pure  white. 

Mine.  George  Vlhert  (Delaux).— Japanese  ;  dark  dull 
purple,  passing  to  orange-purple,  reverse  straw-yellow. 

Mine.  Grassln-Delyle  (Bruant). — Japanese;  ruby- 
red,  striped  <and  edged  white. 

Mine.  Gustace  Bonnet  (Calvat). — Long  curly  droop- 
ing petals,  white,  dwar^ 

Mine.  Henry  Ferret  (Calvat). — Indian  com  yellow, 
dwarf. 


(Boucharlat). — Japanese 


Mme.   H.    de    Fortnmier 
broad  petals,  ivory  white. 

Mme.  Jacques  Boucher  (Crozy). — Broad  petals, 
bright  amaranth,  reversi'  silvery. 

Mine.  Jules  Gautier  (Crozy).— Broad  petals,  rose, 
with  c;irmine  edge. 

3[inc.  la  Bnronne  d'Eichfal  (Delaux).— Japanese ; 
broad  petals,  red,  with  old  go'd  reverse. 

Mine,  tit  Cumtesse  Damremont  (De  lleydellot).— .la- 
panese ;  long  broad  petals,  light  sulphur-yellow, 
centre  ro^y,  lighter  reverse. 

Mme.  la  Duchesse  d' Uzes  (De  Reydellet).- Long 
broad  petals,  pure  white,  centre  greenish,  passing  to 
creamy  white. 

Mme.  Laillaulf  (Bruant).— Carmine-ruby-red,  re- 
verse glazed  silver. 

Mme.  Leon  Bourgette  (Boucharlat). — Japanese  ; 
long  petals,  ruby-red  and  old  gold. 

Mme.  Leopold  Dcliiude  {LaeroiK). — Japanese;  long 
petals,  golden  yellow,  shaded  b:irnt  sienna. 

Mme.  Louise  Brevet  (Calvat).— Pure  white,  long 
broad  petals,  dwarf. 

Mine.  Moitier  (Hoste). — Japanese;  curly  twisted 
petals,  purple-violet,  speckled  white. 

Mme.  Palel  (Hoste).— Japanese ;  tilvery  mauve- 
rose. 

Mine.  Fatry  (De  Reydellet).— Long  petals,  carmine- 
red,  rosy  reverse. 

Mine.^  Paquier  (Calvat).— Eosy  white,  passing'  to 
white,  tine  jietals. 

Mme.  Rozain  (Boucharlat).— Japanese  incurved; 
broad  petals,  bright  rose,  edged  purple,  reverse  pearly 
white. 

Mme.  Vigue  (De  Reydellet).— Japanese  ;  long  white 
petals,  tinted  rosy  cream  in  centre. 

Mine.  Ziiriclc  (Calvat). — Amaranth,  reverse  silvery, 
broad  petals. 

Mile.  Anna  David  (Hoste)  .—Flesh-rose,  spotted 
white. 

Mile.  Blanche  Rives  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  long 
broad  petals,  creamy  white,  shaded  salmon,  centre 
darker. 

Mile.  Elisa  Boelle  (De  Reydellet).— Light  ashy  rose, 
spotted  carmine  at  tips. 

Mile.  Jeanne  Nonin  (De  Reydellet). — Broad  petals, 
white,  shaded  cream. 

Mile.  Jeanne  Poirault  (Bruant).  —  Long  broad 
petals,  bright  rose,  reverse  silvery. 

Mile.  Jeanne  Rey  (Calvat).— Creamy  white,  passing 
to  pure  white,  petals  incurving. 

Mile.  Juliette  Lumiere  (Hoste). — Japanese;  broad 
petals,  pearl  white,  edged  rose. 

Mile.  Marthe  Viguier  (Crozy).— Coppery  tubulated 
petals,  tipped  garnet-red,  reverse  gold. 

Mile.  Fagerie  (Delaux).— Japanese ;  silvery  white, 
shaded  rcse,  edged  dark  rose. 

Mile.  Philomene  Claret  (Lacroix). — Japanese; 
broad  petals,  soft  rose,  tioped  white. 

Mile.  Rozy  Galilee  (Crozy).— Incurved  ;  rich  flesh 
colour,  centre  greenish. 

Mile.  There:,e  Punkoucke  (Calvat). — Long  bro:id 
petals,  pure  white. 

Mile.  Victorine  David  (Boucharlat).— Japanese ; 
long  drooping  petals,  pure  white. 

Marie  Frost  (Boneharlat).— Japanese ;  bright  satin- 
white. 

Marquise  Gaspard  de  Clerinonf-Tonnerre  (Crozy), 
— Dark  sulphur-yellow. 

Marquise  Gaspard  de  Clermont-Tonnerre  (De  Rey- 
dellet).— Japanese;  light  lemon-yellow,  base  of  petals 
and  centre  golden. 

Martin  Cahuzac  (Crozy).— Broad  petals,  bright 
Adriauople  red,  shaded  purple. 

Miss  Manda  Drover  (Delaux).- Japanese ;  broad 
petals,  soft  canary-yellow,  shaded  red,  reverse  golden. 

M.  Ad.  Giroud  (Calvat).— Coppery  red,  bread  in- 
curved  petals,  dwarf. 

M.  Alex.  Trimardeau  (De  Reydellet).— Globular 
flower,  broad  petjls,  orange-red,  tipped  gold,  reverse 
yellow. 

M.  Auguste  de  Lncvirier  (Lacroix). — Japanese ; 
burnt  sienna  and  gold,  passing  to  yellow. 

M.  Aug.  Ferrin  (Calvat).— Japanese ;  lilac,  pale  re- 
verse, broad  petals. 

M.  CI.  Chandon  de  Briailles  (Crozy).— Dark  chest- 
nut. 

M.  de  Langlo  (Delaux). — Japanese;  broad  drooping 
petals,  golden-yellow,  lined  dark  crimson. 

M.  de  Mortillet  (Calvat).— Old  gold  and  crimson, 
passin.?  to  violet. 

M.  'Ferdinand  Dragon  (De  Reydellet).— Red,  with 
reverse  of  old  gold. 

M.  .Toseph  Bonnet  (Lacroix). — Japanese  ;  broad  pe- 
tals, dark  amaranth,  reverse  ashy  white. 

M.  Lambry  (Delaux).— Japanese  ;  dark  golden- 
yel'ow,  flamed  red. 


M.  Maurice  Dalle   (De   Reydellet).— Rose,   lighter 
towards  the  centre,  which  is  tinted  yellow. 

M.  Korman  Davis  (Calvat). — Incurved;  crimson- 
red,  reverse  golden-yellow. 

M.  Panltoiicke  (Calvat). — Bright  yellow,  long  petals. 

M.  Pitiuf  (Boucharlat). — Japanese;  long  drooping 
petals,  bright  light  yellow. 

M._  F.  Nicoflet  (Calvat).— Lilao,  reverse  golden, 
laciniated  pet.ils,  dwarf. 

M.  Richard  Dean  (Calvat).— Soft  rose,  tipped 
yellow. 

M.  Tesloud  (Calvat). — Red,  with  old  gold  reverse. 

M.  17.  -E.  Boyce  (Calvat). — Incurved  ;  yellow. 

Notaire  RobiUard  (Crozy). — Broad  inourvtd  petals, 
garnet-red,  with  golden  reverse. 

Papa  Treive  (Cros-.y). — Bright  amaranth,  reverse 
silvery. 

Paul  David  (Crozy). — Mahogany-red,  shaded  crim- 
son, reverse  light  chestnut. 

Fuuliuelfe  (Hoste). — Snow-white,  dwarf. 

Paysayisle  Andre  (Crozy). — Purple-garnet  red. 

Ferle  Vivante  (Delaux). — Pompon;  soft  rose,  centre 
white,  fimbriated. 

Petit  Delaux  (Delaux). — Japanese;  rose,  reverse 
silvery  white. 

Pierre  Vrlcs_  (Crozy). — Long  drooping  petals,  brick- 
red,  shaded  crimson,  reverse  and  tips  golden. 

Piper  Heidsieck  (Delaux).— Japanese  ;  pure  white, 
centre  cream. 

President  Antoine  Rivoire  (Boucharlat). — Japanese 
incurved  ;  dark  blood-red,  reverse  gold. 

President  Dalinas  (Calvat).— Dull  red,  or.ange  re- 
verse, broad  incurved  petals. 

Pro/cs.seifi-Dori(Z  (Crozy).— Long,  broad,  stiS' petals, 
purple-garnet,  passing  to  carmine. 

Rene  Gallice  (Crozy). — Long  petals,  buff  and  ches'- 
nut,  passing  to  golden-rose. 

Senateiir  Mlllnud  (Crozy). — Purple-red,  lightened 
flame  colour. 

Soleil  de  France  (Boucharlat). — Japanese  incurved ; 
old  gold  and  red. 

Souvenir  d'AiiberJcun  (Calvat).— Crimson-red,  with 
straw-yellow  reverse. 

Souvenir  de  Jambon  (Calvat). — Crim.son-red,  with 
old  gold  reverss,  long  drooping  petals. 

Souvenir  de  Mine.  Bullier  (Delaux).— Japanese ; 
broad  petals,  velvety  dark  crimson,  lightened  flame 
colour,  tips  and  reverse  silvery. 

Souvenir  de  Mine.  G.  -Bi/)!rir(J  (Delaux).— Crimson, 
red,  tipped  golden  yellow. 

Souvenir  de  Mme.  Paul  Chandon  (Crozy). — Broad 
drooping  petals,  creamy  white,  passing  to  pure  white. 

Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie  (Calvat).— Pure  white, 
dwarf. 

Soyons  Blen  (Hoste). — Japanese ;  bright  poppy-red, 
reverse  golden  rose. 

Triomphe  de  St  lyaurent  (Calvat). — Bright  yellow, 
broad  droop  ng  petals. 

Troubadour  (Ho.ste).  —  Japanese  ;  carmine  -  lake, 
striped  white,  dwarf. 

Vesuve  (Lacroix).  —  Japanese;  velvety  scarlet-red, 
reverse  gold. 

Willie  Drover  (Delaux).  -  Japanese  incurved ;  purple- 
amaranth  centre,  silvery  ball. 

C.  H--iK.M.4N  Payne. 


Orchids. 


L^LIA  PURPURATA  VARIETIES  PROM 

BRUSSELS. 
I  HAVE  received  from  M.  Linden,  of  Brus.sel.i, 
a  box  containing  twenty-eight  named  varieties 
of  this  species.  All  are  bright  and  beautiful, 
but  space  will  not  permit  me  to  notice  all  the 
kinds.  Some  under  difl'erent  names  seen  at 
the  last  Temple  show  appeared  si-uilar,  thus 
showing  the  confusion  which  is  likely  to  accrue 
from  naming  all  flowers  that  appear  amongst 
importtd  plants.  Looking  at  these  as  a  whole, 
they  are  exceptionally  beautiful,  and  I  could  not 
have  thought  so  many  fine  and  distinct  looking 
forms  could  have  been  found  amongst  L.'elia  pur- 
purata.  I  will  describe  a  few  which  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  best.  First  of  all  comes  a  line  flower 
called 

L.SLIA     ri'RPUEATA     TRIUMPHANS. — This     has 
fine  rose-coloured  sepals  and  petals  veined  with  ,1 
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deeper  shade  of  the  same  colour,  lip  very  large  and 
of  a  deep  shiningf  purple,  the  tip  lighter  varied  with 
darker  lines ;  throat  jellow  veined  with  deep 
purple. 

L.  PHRPUEATA  FORMOSA  is  a  Very  similar  flower 
with  a  longer  lip. 

L.  PURPURATA  DELECT.A  is  very  showy,  the 
sepals  and  petals  pure  white  with  a  narrow  mar- 
ginal band  of  rose ;  lip  deep  velvety  purple,  the 
apex  white  flushed  with  rose  ;  throat  light  yellow. 

L.  PURPURATA  LOB.AT.v  is  a  large  and  distinct 
flower,  measuring  upwards  of  8  inches  across,  with 
broad  sepals  and  petals  of  a  soft  rose ;  lip  dark 
purple  bordered  with  a  narrow  line  of  pale  rose  ; 
the  front  lobe  long  and  pointed,  tipped  with  rosy 
lilac  ;  throat  white. 

L.  PURPUR.ATA  Juno  is  a  smaller  flower,  but  very 
attractive,  having  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  and 
a  deep  purplish  crimson  lip  margined  with  white 
with  a  triangular  blotch  of  white  at  the  tip ;  throat 
tinged  with  yellow. 

L.  PURPURATA  FA.STUOsA  is  a  grand  flower,  hav- 
ing broad  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  rosy  purple 
veined  with  a  darker  hue  ;  lip  large  and  of  good 
shape,  deep  crimson-maroon  tipped  with  lilac,  the 
throat  white. 

L.  PURPURATA  MAJESTlCAhas  a  very  large  flower 
with  broad  sepals  and  broader  petals,  all  of  a  pure 
white  ;  lip  very  large,  the  front  lobe  very  long,  deep 
violet-purple  bordered  with  white,  the  front  white 
veined  with  violet-purple. 

L.  PURPURATA  .JonANN.!:  is  a  fine  variety,  hav- 
ing pure  white  sepals  and  petals ;  lip  rich  purplish 
magenta,  with  a  white  border,  the  front  having  a 
large  blotch  of  white  ;  throat  yellow. 

L.  PURPURATA  PULOHRA  is  a  very  attractive 
flower ;  sepals  and  petals  rose  colour,  with  darker 
lines  ;  lip  deep  crimson-purple,  having  a  triangular 
blotch  of  creamy  white  at  the  tip  ;  throat  creamy 
white  in  the  upper  part,  yellow  at  the  bottom. 

L.  PURPURATA  Phosbe  is  a  particularly  charm- 
ing flower,  having  flesh-coloured  sepals  and  petals  ; 
lip  rosy  purple,  paler  at  the  tip ;  throat  white, 
flushed  with  a  lively  yellow. 

L.  PURPURATA  FASCIN.ATOR  is  another  distinct 
and  handsome  kind,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
a  deep  rosy  purple ;  lip  wholly  reddish  carmine, 
throat  golden  yellow. 

L.  PURPURATA  JosEPHiN.B  is  another  hand- 
some and  large  flower,  the  petals  beautifully  undu- 
lated, and,  together  with  the  sepals,  white,  suffused 
with  rose  ;  lip  large,  bright  rose,  veined  with 
purple. 

L.  PURPURATA  PR.E3TANS  has  the  sepals  and 
petals  white,  veined  with  rose ;  lip  large,  bright 
carmine-purple,  paler  in  front,  through  which  run 
numerous  carmine  veins;  throat  white. 

I  have  selected  the  above  kinds  from  the 
number  sent  because  they  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  most  distinct.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
remaining  varieties  are  not  very  beautiful,  but 
they  can  be  more  often  met  with  amongst  a  lot 
of  imported  plants.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Seden.  The  flowers  have  quite  the  expression,  so 
to  speak,  of  that  hybrid,  but  they  are  about  half 
the  site,  similar,  however,  in  colour.  The  prevail- 
ing colour  is  rose,  and  we  see  a  distinct  trace  of 
D.  tripetaloides  in  the  colouring  of  the  dorsal 
sepal,  which  is  white,  with  spots  of  rose,  the  lip 
also  spotted.  Each  flower  is  about  1^  inches 
across,  and  several  appear  on  the  scape,  which  is 
fully  18  inches  high.  It  is  thus  very  free,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  plant  betokens  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion. We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  other 
seedlings  flowering,  and  in  time  quite  a  colony  of 
hybrids  will  have  been  gained. 


Cattleya  Mossiee. — A  fine  spike  bearing  three 
flowers  comes  from  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llandudno.  It 
is  an  excellent  variety.  The  variety  in  question 
measures  9  inches  across  the  petals,  each  petal 
being  slightly  over  3  inches,  frilled  and  undulated 
on  the  margin,  the  sepals  much  narrower,  with 
plain  edges,  the  colour  soft  satiny  rose  ;  lip  large 
and  broad,  beautifully  frilled  round  the  edge,  rich 
orange  in  the  throat  and  at  the  sides,  the  centre 
of  the  front  lobe  magenta-crimson  in  broad  lines 
and  streaks.     It  is  a  very  fine  variety. — W.  H.  G. 

A  new  Disa  in  bloom  now  in  the  Orchid  house 
at  Kew  is  named  D.  kewensis.  It  is  one  of  a 
number  of  crosses  made  by  Mr.  Watson,  this 
hybrid  being  the  first  to  flower.  Its  parents  are 
Disa  grandiflora  and  Disa  tripetaloides.  The 
seed  was  sown  two  jears  ago,  so  that  there  has 
not  been  a  long  interval  before  the  period  of 
flowering,  as  with  many  Orchids.  Disa  grandiflora 
is  the  mother  parent,  and  the  flowers  are  some- 
thing like  those  of  both  species,  reminding  one 
strongly  of   those   of   D.   Veitchi  raised   by   Mr. 


deep  hollow  at  the  back  of  the  lip  at  its  base.  Some 
varieties  make  a  very  long  spike. 

0.  ALTissiMUM. — This,  perhaps,  is  the  strongest 
grower  and  the  least  desirable  kind.  It  flowers 
freely,  so  that  it  affords  plenty  of  cut  bloom  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  well  to  have  a  plant  for  this  purpose, 
as  it  prevents  the  flowers  of  other  specimens  being 
cut.  Wm.  Hugh  Gowbr. 


ONCIDIUM  SPHACELATUM. 

This  is  an  old  plant  which  I  am  asked  by 
"Grower"  to  give  a  few  hints  on  as  to  cul- 
ture, ifec.  It  is  one  that  I  should  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  all  beginners  in  Orchid 
culture,  for,  independent  of  its  free-growing 
qualities,  it  makes  a  gay  and  showy  display  for 
some  months  in  the  year.  It  is  now  over  fifty 
years  since  this  plant  was  first  collected  by 
Hartweg,  and  it  first  flowered  in  1841.  A 
somewhat  similar  plant  was  introduced  just  100 
years  ago,  and  called  O.  altissiraum.  Indeed, 
I  sometimes  have  seen  this  plant  growing 
under  the  name  of  O.  sphacelatum,  but  it  is 
not  so  pretty.  I  do  not  think  the  plant  has 
ever  been  out  of  cultivation  since  its  first  in- 
troduction, for  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  grown  have  long 
caused  its  importation  to  be  discontinued.  It 
appears  to  be  widely  spread  through  Hon- 
duras, up  through  Guatemala,  and  into  the 
southern  part  of  Mexico,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  particular  as  to  the  temperature  it  i.s 
subjected  to,  for  I  have  seen  it  grow  and 
flower  freely  when  kept  in  the  East  Indian 
house,  and  I  have  had  the  same  species  do 
equally  well  when  kept  in  a  stove  or  inter- 
mediate house  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  likes  the 
cool  house  in  the  winter  months.  It  is  one  of 
those  Orchids  which  thrive  best  in  the  stove 
with  a  mixed  collection  of  plants,  and  for  such 
a  position  I  would  recommend  it  and  also  the 
other  kinds  named  here.  They  should  all  be 
potted  in  a  mixture  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Moss.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  be- 
cause in  the  growing  season  the  plants  enjoy 
liberal  supplies  of  water  to  their  roots  and  also 
overhead . 

0.  SPHACELATUM  IS  a  stroDg-gTowing  and  free- 
rooting  plant,  producing  oblong,  ovate  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  somewhat  large  strap-shaped  leaves  of 
a  rich  green ;  spike  some  4  feet  or  5  feet  long, 
erect,  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers,  which  are 
bright  yellow,  having  the  sepals  and  petals  barred 
with  chestnut,  the  yellow  lip  being  blotched  with 
the  same  colour.     There  are  several  varieties. 

O.  HASTATUM.  —  Another  free-growing  plant 
which  thrives  well  in  a  mixed  collection.  It  pro- 
duces a  spike  some  5  feet  in  length  and  bearing 
many  flowers ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  similar, 
having  a  yellowish  green  ground,  barred  trans- 
versely with  dark  brown. 

O.  FLEXUGSUM. — This  is  another  old  and  well- 
known  species — a  universal  favourite,  from  its 
being  so  well  adapted  for  personal  decoration.  It 
is  more  slender  in  its  growth  than  either  of  the 
species  previously  named,  but  it  grows  well  in  their 
company.  The  spike  reaches  some  2  feet  or  3  feet 
in  length,  much  branched,  bearing  a  quantity  of 
bright  yellow  flowers ;  the  segments  variously 
spotted  or  barred  with  bright  brown. 

0.  BXCAVATUM  is  a  robust-growing  plant,  and 
good  varieties  are  very  beautiful.  It  has  stout 
p  eudo-bulbs  and  large  strap-shaped  leaves,  which 
throw  up  a  large  branching  panicle  of  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  bright  canary  yellow,  variously  marked 
with  reddish  I  rown.     It  derives  its  name  from  a 
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Epidendrum  vitellinum  with  double  flowers. 
— From  "  S.  G."  I  have  received  a  spike  ot  bloom  in 
which  are  three  so-called  double  flowers.  To  me  tbey  ap- 
pear to  be  malformations,  and  they  certainly  do  not 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  jilant. — G. 

Oncidium  concolor. — A  fine  spike  of  bloom  of 
this  species  comes  to  nie  from  Hugh  Black.  This 
usually  is  to  Vie  seen  in  bloom  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  now  we  have  it  the  last  week  ia  May.  The  spike 
in  question  carries  fifteen  flowers,  the  individual 
blooms  being  large  and  of  a  good  clear  yellow.  Mr. 
Black  tells  me  the  flowers  have  been  open  five  weeks. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Aerides  Lindleyanum.— From  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Way,  of  Warwick,  comes  a  very  fine  variety  of  this 
plant,  having  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  and  a 
rich  amethyst  lip.  It  has  a  delicious  perfume.  I 
am  told  the  plant  has  a  fine  branching  spike.  I  have 
frequently  received  this  plant  from  about  Ootaca- 
mund,  where  it  seems  to  be  found.  Under  culti- 
vation cool  treatment  suits  it  well.  I  cannot 
imagine  why  this  Aerides  has  been  so  much 
neglected.— W.  H.  G. 

Orchid  flowers  from  Hinckley.  —  Messrs. 
Hurstand  Son, of  the  Burbage  Nurseries,  send  some 
Miltiinia  vexillaria  blooms  for  an  opinion.  They 
all  appear  to  be  good  light  forms,  but  nothing 
noteworthy.  No.  4  appears  to  be  the  best.  They 
also  send  a  flower  of  Las'ia  purpurata  blenheimen- 
sis,  the  sepals  and  petals  rosy  purple,  the  petals 
much  darker ;  lip  large,  intense  deep  purple,  the 
tip  violet-rose;  throat  yellow,  regularly  veined 
with  dark  purple.  It  is  a  very  excellent  variety. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Iiselia  tenebrosa. — A  very  superb  form  of  this 
beautiful  species  comes  from  the  Rev,  E.  Handley'a 
collection  at  Bath.  Mr.  Kerslake,  his  gardener, 
says  he  thinks  it  superior  to  any  that  were  staged 
at  the  Temple  show,  an  opinion  with  which  I  quite 
agree.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  of  a 
deep  rich  chestnut-brown  in  colour,  whilst  the 
large  lip  is  rosy  lilac,  heavily  stained  with  deep 
maroon  and  veined  with  the  same  colour.  It  is 
the  lichest  and  darkest  form  which  has  hitherto 
come  under  my  notice. — W.  H.  G. 


Viburnum  plicatum. — I  was  interested  in  the 
note  from  "  A.  H."  in  The  Garden,  May  27  (p. 
41G)  on  this  important  shrub.  It  is  not,  as  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  in  the  least  tender,  and  I 
have  seen  it  in  both  northern  and  southern  gar- 
dens. When  at  the  Knap  Hill  nursery  recently  it 
was  very  beautiful,  and  the  wonder  is  that  such  a 
shrub — hardy,  remarkably  vigorous  and  very  free — 
is  not  grown  in  even  small  gardens.  A  large  bed 
of  it  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn  is  one  of  the 
flnest  things  one  can  conceive  in  the  late  days  of 
May  or  early  in  June.  This  year,  owing,  of  course, 
to  the  warmth  of  early  spring,  the  shrub  is  bloom- 
ing before  its  usual  time,  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
the  globular  heads  of  flowers  have  been  touched 
by  the  frost,  whilst  they  are  also  smaller  than 
usual.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  China  and  quite 
unlike  the  commcn  Guelder  Rose,  which  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  graceful.  V.  plicatum  makes  a 
spreading  growth,  the  shoots  wiry  and  clothed 
with  deep  green  wrinkled  leaves,  against  which  the 
rich  profusion  of  flowers  is  in  bold  contrast ;  but 
it  so  free  that  when  in  full  bloom  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  see  the  foliage,  which  is  hidden  beneath 
the  surface  of  flowers.  The  remark  as  to  the  shrub 
being  valuable  for  walls  is  quite  true,  and  a  speci- 
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men  at  Chiswick  in  such  a  position  is  covered  with 
flowers— a  sheet  of   white.     Although   useful  for 
this  purpose,  however,  it  is  still    finer,  spreading  ' 
out  into  a  bush  in  the   open,  where  it  charms  one 
with  a  profusion  of  flowers  in  early  summer.— C. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Water  in  the  Rock  Gaeiien.— IV. 

(4)  The  Pox  p. 

Genekai-ly  speaking,  this  form  of  water  in  the 

rock  g;»rdeu  is  more  frequently  abused  than  any 


creases  their  ugliness,  but  also  produces  a  foul 
atmosphere. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  well-formed 
pond  of  natural  appearance  may  be  made  the 
most  useful  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental features  in  a  rock  garden.  A  pond  so 
arranged  that  the  overflow  is  opposite  the 
plainly  visible  influx  will  never  be  stagnant,  and 
will  be  free  from  the  accumulation  of  the  tilth 
so  generally  found  on  the  surface  of  ponds.  If 
the  water  be  clear  it  will  produce  a  particularly 
charming  effect  by  reflecting  its  surroundings  of 
picturesque  rocks   and    banks    enlivened    with 


ilnrgin  of  pond  in  n  nicl;  garden. 


other.  I  have  already  spoken  in  condemnation 
of  the  repulsive  circular  cement  basin  with  its 
water  squirt,  which,  however  suitable  it  may 
by  some  be  considered  elsewhere,  is  decidedly 
out  of  place  in  the  rock  garden.  Unfortunately 
ponds  of  regular  outline  forming  circles,  ovals 
and  even  squares  are  as  yet  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct, and  may  often  be  seen  in  connection  with 
so-called  rock  gardens.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  also  find  ponds  whose  outline  Ls  faulty  by 
going  to  the  other  extreme  by  being  unduly 
contorted  and  twisted,  and  therefore  just  as 
unnatural  in  appearance  as  ponds  of  a  regular 
outline.  Both  kinds  are  most  objectionable, 
particu'arly  so  when,  as  is  often  the  caee,  they 
are  full  of   stagnant  water,  which  not  only  in- 


graceful  foliage  and  bright  flowers  of  many  hues. 
With  regard  to  utility,  too,  the  advantages  of  a 
pond,  however  small,  among  the  rocks,  should  not 
be  under-rated.  Not  only  will  the  water  thus 
exposed  to  sun  and  air  be  found  excellent  for 
I  the  purpose  of  watering  or  sprinkling  the  rock 
!  plants,  but  the  continuous  evaporation,  espe- 
cially on  a  warm  sunny  day,  forms  the  best 
substitute  for  the  moist  atmosphere  surround- 
ing the  choicer  kinds  of  mountain  plants  in 
their  native  homes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  facility 
afforded  to  the  growing  of  choice  aquatics  or 
other  plants  enjoying  a  free  access  of  their  roots 
to  the  water. 

The  Shape  of  a  Poni> 
should,  in  my  opinion,  depend  on  the  surround- 


ings with  which  it  is  to  harmonise,  and  we  can- 
not do   better  than  follow  Nature    and  study 
her  laws  of  the  natural  formation  of  ponds  and 
streamlets.      When    .speaking    in    a     previous 
chapter  on  the  formation  of  a  natural  stream- 
let, I  pointed   out  that,  however  winding  the 
shape  of  the  streamlet  may  be,  its  banks  would 
be  more  or  less  approximately  parallel,  as  flow- 
ing water  diverted  from  its  natural  course  by 
coming    in   contact  with   a   rocky  promontory 
would   cause  a   greater  wash  on  the    opposite 
shore  and  form  a  concave  outline  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  abruptness  with  which  the  water 
rebounded  from  the  other  (convex)  side.     This 
natural  law  must  hold  good  with  equal  force  in 
the  formation  of  a  pond,  which,  after  all,  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  streamlet  which  has  been 
widened   through   the   parallel   curves    of    the 
shore-line   becoming   more   relaxed.     This    we 
should  consider  when  forming  an  artificial  pond 
in  the  rock  garden,  abiding  by  Nature's  sim- 
plicity rather  than  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  fan- 
ciful shapes,  which  in  Nature  would  be  impos- 
sible.    The  shore-line  of   natural  ponds  is  an 
almost  certain  indication  of   the  depth  of  the 
water  adjoining   it.     A  flat   or   gently  sloping 
bank  is,  as  a  rule,  continued  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  at  the  same  angle  and  covered 
by  shallow  water  ;  while  steep  or  rocky  banks 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  continued  under  water 
with  the  same  abruptness,  thus  causing  a  deep 
depression.     For  practical  use  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pond  in  the  rock  garden,  these  hints 
from  Nature    are    of   greater  importance  than 
might  at  first  appear.     They  teach  us  that  pro- 
jections in  the  shore-line  should  have  steeper 
banks  than  the  bolder  curves  of  bays  and  re- 
cesses, and  in  the  formation  of  a  pond  we  will, 
therefore,   do    well   to   face  mostly  such  steep 
projections  or  promontories  with  rocks,  leaving 
the  gentler  curves  of  flatter  shores  to  be  covered 
mostly  with  Grass,   enlivened   here   and  there 
with  groups  of    suitable  plants.     I   now  come 
to  the 

PkACTICAL   CONSTEUCTION    OF    A    PoND. 

I  will  strictly  confine  my  remarks  on  this 
subject  to  ponds  in  the  rock  garden  only,  leav- 
iiH'  larger  ponds  or  lakes  for  parks  quite  out  ot 
th?  question.  The  ponds  here  to  be  considered 
will,  therefore,  in  most  cases  be  rather  limited 
in  extent,  which  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  endeavour  to  make  them  as  eflfective  as 
possible.  The  proper  place  for  a  pond  in  the 
rock  garden  is  naturally  at  the  lowest  level  ot 
the  ground  at  disposal,  and  if  this  is  not  low 
enough  to  enable  us  to  give  the  banks  around  it 
the  appearance  of  sloping  towards  the  waters 
edge,  the  soil  must  be  excavated  to  ensure  that 
effect.  Nothing  looks  more  unnatural  than  a 
pond  on  a  high  level  with  rocks  and  banks  ad- 
joining it  on  lower  ground.  In  a  rock  garden 
which  is  to  contain  a  pond  the  position  and 
shape  of  the  latter  must,  therefore,  be  the  farst 
thing  to  be  decided  upon,  for  being  on  the 
lowest  level  it  forms  a  fundamentary  basis  for 
the  subsequent  operation  of  building  and  ar- 
ranfinw  the  various  groups  of  rocks  surround- 
iu"  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  parts 
surrounding  the  pond  should  be  the  first  to  be 
completed,  but  the  pond  itself  should  be  the 
starting  point  from  which  to  proceed  with  the 
marking    out    of    the   various    features  of  the 

work. 

In  marking  out  the  pond,  due  allowance  must, 
of  course,  be  made  for  the  rocky  projections, 
the  thickness  of  the  concrete  walls  at  the  sides, 
&c.  But  as  this  allowance  would  apparently 
increase  the  size,  it  is  very  misleading  in  form- 
inc  an  accurate  judgment  in  planning  the  eflect 
of  the  surrounding-..      My  plan,  therefore, .  is 
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lirst  of  all  to  mark  out  the  exact  size  and  shape 
of  the  pond  as  it  is  to  appear  when  finished, 
not  marking  out  the  additional  excavations  re- 
quired until  the  principal  features  of  the  rocky 
groups  and  their  distribution  in  the  rock  gar- 
den have  been  designed  and  at  least  approxi- 
mately decided  upon. 

Cement  concrete  is  the  only  means  for  secur- 
ing the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  small  pond  in  a 
thoroughly  efficient  manner.  Ponds  with  earthy 
sides  waste  enormous  quantities  of  water,  and 
are  always  more  or  less  muddy.  Even  if  the 
sides  and  bottom  have  been  puddled  with  im- 
pervious clay,  the  result  is  not  always  satisfac- 
tory, for  sooner  or  later  the  sides  will  crumble 
away,  or  leakages  will  be  caused  by  rats  and 
other  vermin  digging  holes  in  the  clay  ;  often, 
too,  m  spots  which  are  the  least  accessible  and 
therefore  the  most  difficult  to  repair.  On  the 
other  hand,  ponds  made  of  cement  concrete 
Will  stand  for  generations  without  any  repair 
whatever,  and  as  not  a  vestige  of  cement  should 
be  visible  when  the  work  is  completed,  there 
will  be  no  stiii'  and  ugly  outline  exposed  to 
view  if  my  plan  is  followed.  The  great  trouble 
seems  to  be  the  shore-liue  at  the  water-level 
where  the  slightest  ripple  of  the  water  when 
moved  by  the  wind  would  cause  a  wash.  To 
prevent  this,  many  people  carry  the  cement- 
work  above  water-level,  so  as  to  be  plainly 
visible,  which  of  course  is  most  unnatural 
in  aijpearance,  and  has  probably  led  to  the 
widely-spread  prejudice  against  cement-work. 
I»ut  I  have  often  seen  another  still  more 
repulsive  method  of  securing  the  shore-line, 
and  that  is  the  paving  of  the  margin  with 
pebbles  or  small  .stones.  The  absurdity  of 
such  an  introduction  of  stiff  lines  into  what 
should  be  a  picturesque  rock  garden  needs  no 
comment. 

As  my  own  method  of  constructing  ponds 
diHers  from  any  others  that  I  have  seen,  and 
as  It  has  successfully  stood  the  test  of  many 
years,  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  not  be 
amiss.  After  the  ground  intended  for  the 
pond  has  been  excavated,  taking  due  care  to 
maintain  a  winding  outline  of  natural  appear- 
ance, the  sides  are  sloped  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  concrete  to  be  firmly  packed  against  them. 
A  mixture  of  five  parts  of  broken  stones  and 
sand  to  one  part  of  Portland  cement  will  be 
found  sufficiently  substantial  for  this  concrete 
A  depth  of  2  feet  to  3  feet  of  water  will  for 
most  rock  gardens  be  ample.  The  important 
departure  of  my  method  hom  the  general  way 
of  constructing  ponds  consists  chiefly  in  settin" 
back  the  concrete  about  0  inches  below  the 
intended  water-level,  so  as  to  form  a  step  or 
shoulder  G  inches  to  8  inches  wide,  slightly 
sloping  towards  the  outer  margin.  The  reason 
for  this  shoulder  is  obvious.  It  prevents  a 
hard  and  .stiff  outline  by  providing  a  firm 
resting  place  ((j  inches  under  water)  for 
.stones  and  turves  used  in  the  formation  of  the 
bank,  which,  thus  continued  below  water-level, 
will  hide  every  trace  of  cement-work,  and  if 
well  arranged,  wDl  be  perfectly  natural '  in 
appearance.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
shore-hue  is  also  a  perfect  protection  against 
the  washing  out  or  crumbling  away  of  the 
sides  when  the  water-surface  is  moved  by  wind 
mto  rippling  waves.  No  part  of  the  cement- 
work  should  be  covered  until  it  has  been  made 
perfectly  water-tight.  When  the  rough  con- 
crete above  referred  to  has  sufficiently  hard- 
ened, it  .should  be  covered  with  a  thin  coatin.' 
consisting  of  one  part  cement  and  one  part 
sand  untd  quite  smooth  and  water-tight.  The 
shoulder  especially  must  be  carefully  cemented 
as  otherwise  a  leakage  would  be  likely  tJ 
occur.     Not  till    the  whole   cemented  surface 


has  become  hard  can  the  work  of  masking  the 
cement-work  be  commenced.  At  those  por- 
tions of  the  shore  which  project  into  the  water 
this  masking  is  done  mo.stly  with  stones  and 
soil  only,  providing  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  suitable  places  under  water  for  growing 
Water  Lilies  and  other  aquatics,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  pond,  and  above  the  water  for 
plants  of  a  semi-aquatic  nature,  and  suitable  to 
add  natural  grace  and  simplicity  to  the  margin. 
A  margin  of  this  kind  is  represented  by  the 
illustration  No.  1.  The  wall  in  the  background 
of  the  illustration  somewhat  mars  the  tvnt  eii- 
xiinhle,^  but  when  hidden  by  suitable  vegetation, 
the  effect  of  the  whole  will  be  a  most  pleasing 
one.  At  the  recesses  or  bays  of  a  pond,  I  com- 
mence the  masking  of  the  cement-wurk,  not 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  but  from  the 
shoulder  referred  to  above,  and  the  principal 
material  used  would  be  thick  turves,  such  as 
described  in  a  previous  chapterunder  the  head- 
ing of  "  Grassy  Banks."  The  Grass  should  not 
be  neatly  trimmed,  but  should  be  allowed  to 
a.ssume  a  semi-wild  character,  and  here  and  there 
wo  might  introduce  plants  whose  roots  would 
have  free  access  to  the  water-soaked  soil  be- 
tween the  turf  and  the  cement  above  the 
shoulder.  lu  this  way  the  water  margin  is 
rendered  so  natural  in  appearance,  that  the 
presence  of  the  cement-work  underneath  would 
never  be  suspected. 

Any  parts  of  the  smooth  cemented  surface 
below  the  water-level,  which,  through  very 
clear  water,  might  sometimes  be  visible  can  be 
effectively  hidden  by  covering  them  in  a  rough 
and  irregular  manner  with  cement  and  sand, 
throwing  iu  some  dark  colouring  matter  mixed 
with  stones  or  gravel  while  the  cement  is  still 
wet.  The  bottom  of  the  pond  .should  be  covered 
with  gravel  and  water-washed  stones  of  all 
sizes  ;  thus  not  a  single  inch  of  the  original 
smooth  cement  would  be  visible,  not  even  if 
the  pond  were  empty. 

Of   the  plants  most   suited   for   margins    of 
ponds  or  for  the  pond  itself,  I  will  speak  in  a 
later  chapter  specially  devoted  to  plants. 
Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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PLANTING  CELERY. 

Ti>  secure  well-formed  heads  of  Celery  much 
depends  upon  the  planting  and  other  details 
connected  therewith.  Celery  heads  should  be 
of  medium  size  and  solid.  Large  heads  of 
Celery  are  all  very  well  as  regards  outward 
appearance,  but  the  experienced  cultivator 
knows  that  the.se  are  very  deceptive,  mere 
bulk  being  all  that  they  can  lay  claim  to,  as 
rarely  indeed  are  these  of  good  quality,  the 
stalks  being  tough  and  pithy  and  also  decaying 
rapidly.  The  first  consideration  is  the  trenches' 
and  in  the  preparation  of  these  judgment  is 
needed.  For  instance,  on  cold  soils  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  form  these  deep, 
or  such  as  may  be  considered  suitable  for  light 
and  consequently  warmer  land.  There  may 
not  be  so  much  difference  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  the  earlier  crops,  but  with  the  main  or  late 
batch  it  is  decidedly  so.  This  being  planted 
low  down,  it  is  more  under  the  intiueuce  of 
damp,  consequently  decay  is  apt  to  set  in 
earlier.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  should  prove  to  be 
wet.     Of  course,  1  do  not  advise  going  to  the 


extreme  in  any  case,  but,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience and  observation,  Celery  trenches  are 
very  often  prepared  too  deep,  and  not  only  too 
deep,  but  the  rows  are  much  closer  together 
than  they  should  be,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  soil  for  earthing.  Certainly 
sufficient  might  be  secured  for  the  blanching, 
but  not  enough  to  keep  out  frost,  and 
I  look  upon  soil  as  one  of  the  best 
protectors  of  Celery  from  frost.  I  leave 
more  space  between  the  rows  than  is  gene- 
rally recommended,  but  even  with  this  extra 
space  I  only  procure  sufficient  soil  for  earthing. 
The  intermediate  space  is  never  wasted,  as  along 
the  top  of  each  ridge  a  row  of  Lettuce  is  set 
out,  and  these  ha\  ing  the  advantage  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air  succeed  admirably  until  far  on 
in  the  autumn.  The  space  I  leave  between  the 
rows  is  5  feet  G  inches,  and  where  double  crop- 
ping is  not  practised,  G  inches  or  0  inches  less. 
To  accommodate  a  single  row  of  plants,  the 
width  of  the  trench  should  be  15  inches.  I 
cannot  see  any  advantage  in  having  wider 
trenches  so  as  to  accommodate  a  double  row  of 
plants,  especially  where  they  are  to  stand  the 
winter,  as  on  account  of  the  wider  top  this  is 
more  open  to  wet.  With  single  rows,  the  soil 
in  the  process  of  earthing  may  be  brought  up 
more  sharply,  so  that  the  rains  run  off. 

The  distance  apart  and  width  of  trenches 
are  only  part  of  the  routine,  as  the  composi- 
tion of  the  rooting  medium  has  to  betaken  into 
account.  Now  to  take  out  the  soil  from  the 
trenches  to  the  depth  of  !•  inches  or  1  foot  and 
place  it  on  each  side,  afterwards  forking  into 
the  bottom  the  quantity  of  manure  intended  to 
be  used,  will  not  grow  good  Celeiy  if  the  sub- 
soil is  of  very  indifferent  quality.  Nor  is  a  super- 
abundance of  manure  of  any  real  benefit. 
Enough,  and  no  more,  for  giving  the  plants  a 
good  .start  is  what  is  required,  growth  being 
afterwards  encouraged  by  ample  watering  when 
needed,  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure  occasionally 
and  light  sprinklings  of  salt,  these  latter  being  a 
real  aid  to  free  growth.  Large  quantities  of 
manure  at  the  time  of  planting  result  in  a  gross 
growth.  The  soil  having  been  taken  out  to  the 
depth  of ',)  inches  or  1  foot,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  should  be  first  forked 
over,  and  over  this  be  kid  a  layer  of  solid 
manure,  surfacing  this  with  burnt  refuse  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch.  On  top  of  this  place  3  inches 
of  the  best  soil  taken  out. 

All  our  Celery  trenches  are  now  prepared, 
the  different  batches  being  planted  as  soon  as 
ready.  Overgrown  plants,  besides  moving  badly, 
often  receive  a  very  severe  check,  and  it  it  does 
not  result  in  boltiug,  the  hearts  do  not  after- 
wards come  well  up.  Plants  that  have  been 
pricked  out  into  a  suitable  and  holding  root 
medium  always  lift  well  when  this  operation  is 
not  left  too  long.  In  taking  up  the  plants,  re- 
move all  small  leaves  and  incipient  suckers 
clustering  about  the  base,  as  if  such  should  be 
neglected  it  entails  a  lot  of  work  in  removing 
them  whilst  the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  and 
if  these  are  allowed  to  form  they  draw  off 
strength  from  the  main  heart.  Care  must  also 
be  taken  that  the  balls  of  soil  are  well 
moistened  at  planting  time,  this  being  well 
seen  to  over-night.  If  they  should  be  planted 
with  the  balls  in  a  dry  state  it  takes  a  lot  of 
water  to  penetrate  after  planting.  Plant  rather 
firmly,  putting  the  plants  8  inches  or  !•  inches 
apart,  a  soaking  of  water  afterwards  settling  the 
soil  about  the  roots.  A  few  sprinklings  in  the 
evening  will  also  assist  greatly  in  establishing 
the  plants.  A.  Young. 


Setting  Tomato  flowers.— I  should   like  to 
learn  whether  any  readers  of  The  Garden  have 
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ever  employed  the  syringe  to  assist  in  the  fertili- 
sation of  Tomato  flowers  in  the  same  way  that 
syringing  is  sometimes  employed  to  assist  in  the 
setting  of  Vine  flowers.  Much  to  the  surprise  of 
his  hearers,  the  reader  of  a  paper  on  the  Tomato 
at  our  gardeners'  association  stated  that  it  was  his 
regular  practice  to  syringe  his  plants  well  before 
shutting  up  the  house,  and  that  whilst  he  adopted 
no  other  course  in  assisting  to  secure  fertilisation, 
yet  he  always  had  a  first-rate  set  and  heavy  crops. 
This  was  borne  evidence  to  by  some  who  had  seen 
the  plants,  although  neither  the  grower  in  ques- 
tion nor  his  neighbours  seem  to  have  thought 
that  the  syringing  was  helpful  to  fertiUsation. 
The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of 
keeping  the  plants  rather  dry  than  otiierwise,  and 
in  tapping  the  bunches  of  flowers  daily,  using  a 
sticii  on  the  point  of  which  is  tied  a  piece  of 
cotton  wool.  This  latter  practice  I  have  found  to 
be  by  far  the  most  general,  no  one  grower  in  a 
hundred  employing  the  camel's-hair  brush,  as  it  is 
at  once  teiious  and  ineffective.  Whilst  it  may  be 
thought  that  moistening  tlie  pollen  would  destroy 
its  fertilising  value,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  as- 
sume such  is  the  case,  except  when  the  moistening 
is  of  an  extreme  or  continued  character.  The  tiny 
streams  of  water  driven  from  a  syringe  and  strilc- 
ing  the  pollen  cases  seem  well  suited  to  liberate 
the  pollen,  and  then  it  would  settle  upon  the 
paints  of  the  pistils  in  ample  quantity.  The  chief 
objection  to  syringing  Tomato  plants  is  found  in 
the  tendency  of  moisture  to  promote  spot  and  mil- 
dew. Still,  there  is  the  assurance  of  the  grower 
in  question  that  he  is  never  troubled  with  any  of 
these  diseases. — A.  D. 

Prevention  of  cracking  in  Tomatoes— It 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out  ttiat  cracking  in  Tomato 
fruits  is  a  decided  blemish  either  for  home  use  or  if 
for  sale  ;  in  fact,  for  this  latter  purpose  their  value 
is  lowered  considerably.  To  prevent  cracking 
maintain  a  buoyant  atmosphere,  taking  care  not  to 
damp  the  structure  down  in  the  afternoon,  closing 
it  at^  the  same  time,  this  cxusing  a  sudden  rise  of 
temperature,  which,  coupled  with  moisture,  causes 
the  fruits  to  crack. — A.  YouNO. 

Sowing  Chou  de  Burghley  late.— This  is  a 

useful  vegetable  for  spring  use  when  sown  late. 
I  find  the  best  time  is  to  sow  it  during  the 
first  half  of  June,  planting  the  seedlings  out  as 
soon  as  strong  enough.  My  plan  is  to  plant  them 
out  on  ground  that  early  Potatoes  have  been  grown 
on.  As  I  make  it  a  rule  to  highly  manure  the  ground 
for  early  Potatoes,  that  leaves  it  in  the  best  condi- 
tion for  green  crops.  Some  few  years  ago  I 
remember,  when  at  Didlington  Hall,  Mr.  Stocking 
used  to  grow  a  big  patch  of  Chou  de  Burghley, 
planting  it  out  as  above  described,  and  he  found  i 
stand  well  and  come  in  very  useful  in  springt 
—J.  C.  F. 

Winter  Kales.— X,  like  Mr.  Young  (p.  459), 
am  much  in  favour  of  a  good  supply  of  these 
Kales  for  winter  use.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
nearly  enough  planted  simply  because  they  are 
looked  upon  as  being  common  and  beneath  notice. 
Where  possible,  sow  early  and  plant  out  directly 
they  are  ready.  A  long  season  of  growth  is  then 
assured  and  maturity  will  follow,  which  is, 
after  all,  the  essential  point  in  preserving  a  full 
stock  of  plmts  for  winter  use.  1  like  to  see  Cot- 
tagers' Kale  run  up  to  3  feet  high,  as  a  full  crop  of 
succulent  sprouts  is  then  assured.  I,  like  Mr. 
Young,  pin  my  faith  to  the  old  variety  named, 
although  Ragged  Jack  is  a  capital  sort  for  flavour 
and  tenderness,  but  it  lacks  the  quantity  which 
the  other  will  produce.  Except  where  grown 
amongst  Potatoes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  earth  up 
the  plants.— E.  M. 

Potatoes  in  deeply  stirred  soil. — Here- 
where  the  Potatoes  are  growing  in  deeply  trenched 
soil,  but  which  received  no  manure,  the  previous 
crop  baing  Onions,  in  spite  of  the  excessive 
drought  experienced  here  for  the  last  three  months, 
as  but  0  79  inch  of  rain  has  been  registered  since 
March  3,  I  never  saw  this  crop  look  more  promis- 
ing. The  haulm  on  such  varieties  as  Windsor  Castle, 
Sutton's  Seedling,  and  Abundance  is  2  feet  or  more 
high,  strong  in  the  stem,  while  the  appearance  of 


the  foliage  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  a  field 
close  by  where  the  tubers  were  planted  before 
those  in  the  garden,  the  soil  not  having  been  more 
than  once  ploughed  in  the  winter  and  again  as 
planting  proceeded,  the  haulm  is  but  a  few  inches 
out  of  the  ground  and  irregular  in  growth.  These 
defects  are  due  mainly  to  the  method  of  preparing 
the  soil.  1  daresay  if  the  owner  was  told  the 
reason  of  the  lagging  growth  of  the  tops  he  would 
rather  blame  the  weather  than  admit  that^  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  was  at  fault.— E.  M., 
Smannwre  Park. 

Seasonable  note  on  Beet.— "  H.  M.'s"  notes 
(page  tr.'.i)  will  do  much  good.  Beets,  as  a  rule, 
are  too  big  and  too  coarse.  There  is  no  profit  in 
having  them  either,  as  two  small  roots  may  be 
grown  where  one  bigger  one  stood.  What  strikes 
one  moit  at  the  co-operative  shows  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  less  the  coarseness  of  the  Beet  than  the 
number  of  growers  and  exhibitors.  A  few  years 
a;o  only  a  few  of  the  working  classes  grew  or  ate 
Beet ;  liow  it  is  beginning  to  run  Carrots,  Onions 
and  other  popular  vegetables  hard.  This  marks  a 
great  advance  forward  in  the  living  of  the  indus- 
trial classes.  But  1  write  especially  to  advocate 
the  growth  of  the  Turnip-rooted  Beets,  for,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  the  most  nutty  flavoured.  They  are 
also  the  earliest,  most  easily  grown  and  cooked, 
and  are  less  liable  to  injury  through  lifting  and 
storing.  Not  a  few  Beets  are  ruined  in  the  last 
stage  through  bleeding  before  cooking.— D.  T.  ¥ 


have  not  resorted  to  mulchings,  but  intend  to  do 
so  in  a  few  days.  The  first  will  be  given  to  the 
Pea  crop,  then  the  earliest  Scarlet  Runner  Beans, 
and  the  French  Beans,  and  if  I  see  any  pro- 
bability of  a  hot,  dry  summer,  I  shall  mulch 
Brussels  Sprouts,  autumn  Cauliflowers,  and  any 
crop  that  can  be  in  this  way  helped.  Asparagus, 
as  soon  as  cutting  is  given  up  finally,  should  be 
mulched  ;  it  will  greatly  tend  towards  better  re- 
sults another  spring.  This  is  a  crop  that  does  not 
get  nearly  so  much  attention  paid  it  as  its  merits 
deserve  After  cutting  has  ceased,  the  only  time 
often  spent  upon  it  is  in  the  way  of  keeping  down 
weeds.  Treat  it  liberally  by  waterings  of  manure 
water  or  fish  manure,  and  the  results  will  be  all 
the  better.  Mulching  does  not  mean  much  labour, 
for  the  manure  is  upon  the  ground  for  the  next 
crop,  whilst  it  is  a  saving  in  watering.  Straw- 
berries should  all  have  been  mulched  or  strawed 
down  before  now,  and  frequent  waterings  given 
upon  light  soils  ;  otherwise  the  fruits  vviU  not  set 
and  swell  to  a  good  size.-H.  G  ,  in  Field. 


FRUIT   AND  KITCHEN  GARDENS  IN 
DROUGHT. 

CONSiDBRiNO  the  cost  of  good  fruit  trees  and  their 
transplanting,  it  pays  to  spend  a  little  labour  to 
guard  against  loss,  not  only  of  the  trees,  but  of  a 
season.  Even  if  young  trees  during  drought  do 
not  actually  die,  they  are  so  much  crippled  as  to 
take  long  to  recover. 

All  young  trees  at  the  time  of  planting  should 
be  well  watered  in.  Do  this  in  any  case,  and  upon 
any  soil,  for  it  tends  to  support  the  trees,  and  is 
the  means  of  saving  the  fibrous  roots  through 
settling  the  soil  more  closely.  Mulch  the  ground 
around  the  trees  to  protect  the  roots  from  drought. 
The  best  mulch  is  farmyard  manure,  which 
retains  moisture  better  than  any  other  manure. 
Old  Mushroom  beds  are  excellent.  Leaf  soil  is 
not  so  good,  there  being  risk  of  fungus.  It  is  a 
good  plan,  when  mulching  for  the  purpose  is  not 
to  be  had,  to  surface  with  soil  above  the  roots 
rather  deeper  than  eventually  will  be  practised  as 
the  trees  become  established.  The  trees  that 
suffer  most  during  a  dry  period  after  planting  are 
Apricots,  Cherries,  Peaches  and  Nectarines;  com- 
pared with  Apples  and  Pears,  these  are  more 
moisture  loving.  With  a  mulching  of  manure 
upon  the  soil  it  is  always  possible  to  water  the 
trees  more  effectively. 

Trees  that  have  been  planted  a  few  years  will 
even  need  attention  ;  so  also  will  older  ones  where 
not  getting  plenty  of  water.  Should  any  trees 
promise  well  for  fruit,  it  will  pay  to  water 
them.  Morello  Cherries  during  the  stoning  period 
are  very  sensitive  to  drought.  In  some  soils,  where 
deficient  in  lime,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  bone  meal  or  other  ingredients  which 
contain  a  good  proportion  of  this  essential  product 
in  the  case  of  stone  fruits.  More  especially  will 
this  be  the  case  if  the  trees  have,  during  the  past 
season  or  two,  borne  heavy  crops  without  any  such 
assistance  being  given  them.  A  heavy  crop  of 
fruit  in  any  case  during  a  dry  season  is  a  severe 
tax  upon  the  tree. 

My  kitchen  garden  is  on  gravel,  and  1 
therefore  mulch  as  far  as  I  can  all  crops 
likely  to  suffer.  It  does  not  do  to  first  let 
them  suffer  ;  it  is  best  to  be  in  good  time.  Upon 
heavy  soils,  kitchen  garden  crops  will  continue  to 
thrive  longer  than  on  light  ones.  There  is  one 
most  pleasing  feature  in  the  kitchen  garden  with 
me  this  year,  it  is  that  of  tlie  germination  of  all 
kinds  of  seeds.  The  plant  also  looks  strong  and 
healthy,  thanks  again  to  good  culture.    Thus  far  I 


Early  Peas.— In  answer  to  query  on  page  iiA, 
our  first  dish  of  Peas  was  gathered  on  May  21,  the 
variety  William  Hurst.  It  was  sown  on  a  south  border 
on  November  22,  1892.  Our  soil  is  a  light  loam  and 
the  position  a  very  sheltered  one,  practically 
screened  from  all  cold  winds.  These  Peas  have 
had  no  water,  but  received  a  good  mulching  ot 
half  rotten  manure  as  soon  as  they  commenced  to 
move  after  the  break  up  of  the  frost,  and  this  has 
proved  highly  beneficial  through  the  spell  of  dry 
weather.  I  think  Mr.  Young  is  quite  right  in  his 
commendation  of  dwarf  Peas,  so  far  as  the  present 
season  is  concerned,  they  being  earlier  and  cropping 
better  than  taller  varieties.  ■J'h^,^telter  however 
is  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  early 
season  I  generally  get  in  a  few  rows  of  Veitch  s 
Selected  or  a  similar  first  early  on  the  open  quarter 
if  possible  in  November,  but  William  Hurst  on  a 
south  border  always  beats  them  by  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  this  year  just  a  fortnight.  -E.  Buekell, 
Clarcinunt. 


Stove  and   Greenhouse. 

DECORATIVE  PELARGONIUMS. 
To  attain  popularity  as  a  decorative  Pelargonium, 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  blooms  be 
marked  in  any  particular  manner  as  in  those  of 
^he  showvarieties,  but  good  sturdy  habit,  neat 
folia-e  that  is  well  retained  to  the  base,  freedom 
nf    flowering,    good    bold    trusses,    and    decided 
colours   a  e^all  points  that  are   taken  into   con- 
side  ation.    At  the  recent  Temple  show  a  group 
of  tS    section  of  Pelargoniums  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Jones    of  Lewisham,  by   whom  decorative  Pelar- 
goniums are  largely  grown,  and  as  many  of  the 
best  varieties  of  this  class  were  there  represented 
a  few  notes  taken  at  the  time  may  be  of  interest, 
as  weU  as  two  or  three  recently  noted  elsewhere. 
Imong  the  best  may  be  mentioned  Agnes  Cook, 
iTlac   blotched  with  maroon;  Empress    of    India 
a  very  large  flower  of  an  orange-salmon  tint,  wth 
a  crimson  blotch  on  each  of    the  upper  petals  ; 
SirTevor  Lawrence,  deep  purplish  red  blotched 
maroon  •  Blanche,  white,  except  a  sight  feather- 
iw  at    he   base  ot  the  upper  petals;  Jubilee,  a 
^L.ino-  shade  of  pink,  with    ust  a  suspicion  of 
Famon'andlheto^  petals  darkly  blotched.    The 
growth   of   this  is  remarkably  compact,  and  the 
fdJs   of    the    petals   are  very    prettily  fringed. 
Radiant     bright    crimson,   darkly    spotted ;   Mrs. 
Stone  a  distinct  shade  of  lilao  ;  Prince  of  Orange, 
orange-red;  Marie   Malet,    white    all  the    petals 
cSfly  blotched  crimson  ;  Lady  Isabel  lilac -rose, 
wUhdark  blotches  in  upper  petals  ;  Mabel,  rose, 
^ith  a  most  black  spots ;  Edward  Perkins,  orange- 
Tc arlet^ery  good  ;  Mrs.  Stanley,  enormous  trusses 
of  bhom!  colour   rosy  lake,   with  maroon  blotch 
on      PPM    petals;    Rose    Bard,    rosy    cnmscn ; 
DuchesT  of    f-ife,    the    brightest     of    the    Mm. 
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Tbibaut  class,  the  flowers  being  of  a  very 
rich  carmine  tint,  with  a  narrow  white  edge  and 
white  centre;  Miss  Weatherall,  salmon-pink,  with 
small  blotch  on  upper  petals ;  and  Princess  May, 
one  of  the  newer  varieties,  of  a  soft  salmon- 
pink,  with  crisped  edges  to  the  petals,  were 
also  noted.  This  last  originated  with  Messrs. 
Hayes,  of  Edmonton,  so  well  known  in  connection 
with  decorative  Pelargoniums.  Gold  Mine,  bright 
reddish  orange,  with  maroon  blotch  in  upper 
petals,  ashow  flower,  is  one  of  the  few  of  this  section 
that  are  grown  for  market,  another  being  Martia', 
deep  rich  crimson  with  almost  blaok  upper  petals. 
A  pretty  compact  variety  is  fimbriatum  album, 
with  pure  white  semi-double  blossoms  with  crisped 
edges,  while  two  other  desirable  forms  will  com- 
plete these  notes.  They  are  Magpie,  one  of  Mr. 
Turner's  varieties,  a  white  flower,  except  that 
each  petal  has  a  large  purple  blotch  ;  and  Cham- 
pion, blush-white,  feathered  with  crimson,  very 
large  flowers  and  immense  trusses.  In  the  case 
of  Pelargoniums,  as  with  many  other  popular 
classes  of  plants,  a  good  deal  of  confusion  exists 
with  regard  to  their  nomenclature,  as  some  names 
especially  of  prominent  celebrities  are  applied  by 
different  raisers  to  two  or  more  totnUy  distinct 
forms.  H.  p. 


Ixora  Westi. — Most  Ixoras  greatly  resemble 
each  other  in  the  colour  of  their  blossoms,  but 
this  is  very  distinct,  and  on  that  account  alone 
it  is  well  worth  notice.  It  was  raised  at 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  and  was  dis- 
tributed in  1882,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
novelty.  At  the  time  it  was  sent  out  this  Ixora 
was  announced  as  a  cross  between  I.  odorata  and  I. 
amboinensis.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
good-sized  trusses,  are  large  and  of  a  very  pale 
pink  tint,  becoming  somewhat  deeper  in  colour, 
however,  with  age.  The  pale  pink  blossoms 
afford  a  pleasing  change  from  the  orange-reds 
and  salmons  which  are  so  prevalent  among  the 
Ixoras.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  Ixora  was  given 
in  The  Garden  of  December  3,  1892.— H.  P. 

Hydrangea    hortensis    mandscliurica.— 

There  are  many  different  forms  of  the  Hydrangea 
iu  cultivation,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  distinct, 
not  so  much  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers  as  from 
other  features.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  the  stems  and  leaf-stalks  being  of  a  rich 
blackish  purple,  while  the  flowers  are  in  most 
cases  deeply  tinted.  This  variety  is  also  known 
by  the  name  of  cyanoclada,  and  in  one  nurseryman's 
catalogue  it  is,  I  see,  announced  as  the  true  blue 
Hydrangea,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  unless  special 
treatment  be  accorded  it.  In  any  selection  of  the 
best  Hydrangeas  it  should  undoubtedly  have  a 
place.  Regarded  only  from  a  foliage  point  of  view, 
there  are  two  or  three  very  pretty  Hydrangeas, 
notably  H.  japonioa  elegantissima,  whose  leaves 
are  freely  variegated  with  white,  and  the  North 
American  H.  quercifolia.  Widely  removed  from 
all  the  preceding  is  H.  volubilis,  often  met  with 
under  the  name  of  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides. 
This  is  essentially  a  climber,  and  will  attach  itself 
to  walls  after  the  manner  of  Ivy.  The  inflor- 
escence of  this  is  not  particularly  showy,  as  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  flower  clusters  consist  of  small 
fertile  blossoms,  the  large  showy  sterile  ones  being 
limited  to  a  scattered  few  around  the  outside  of 
the  cluster. — T. 

Azalea  rosaBflora.— Some  pretty  little  flower- 
ing examples  of  this  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  group 
at  the  recent  Temple  show  well  illustrated 
the  length  of  time  over  which  the  blooming 
season  of  this  Azalea  extends,  for  it  will  often 
produce  a  few  blossoms  by  November  and 
keep  up  a  scattered  succession  till  the  spring, 
when  the  buds  unopened  up  to  then  expand  rapidly! 
The  fact  that  flowers  of  this  Azalea  may  be  had 
for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  that  the  blooms  are 
wonderfully  pretty  and  quite  distinct  from  any- 
thing else  we  have  are  all  great  points  in  its 
favour.  This  Azalea  is  naturally  of  spreading 
habit  and  far  more  effjctive  on  its  own  roots 
than  it  grafted.  In  this  Utter  case,  if  the  point 
of  union  is  6  inches  to  8  inc'ies  absve  the  surface 


of  the  soil,  as  most  Continental  Azaleas  are,  this 
forms  a  little  tabuliform  head,  which  is,  however, 
not  nearly  so  pretty  as  when  the  plant  assumes  its 
natural  habit,  besides  which  complaints  are  some- 
times made  of  grafted  plants  dying  off  suddenly. 
The  flowers  of  this  are  double  and  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  salmon-pink.  Besides  the  specific  name 
of  rosjeflora,  it  is  also  known  as  balsaminsefloraand 
Kollissoni. — T. 

Manettia  bicolor. — A  well-grown  plant  of  this 
is  very  attractive  when  in  flower,  whether  it  be 
trained  round  a  few  sticks  or  employed  as  a  rafter 
or  screen  plant  in  a  small  structure.  Another 
point  in  its  favour  is  that  the  flowering  season  is 
spread  over  a  lengthened  period,  which  remark  will 
also  apply  to  the  other  members  of  the  genus.  M. 
bicolor  is  a  slender  growing  twiner,  with  lanceolate 
leaves  and  small  tubular-shaped  blossoms,  a  good 
deal  like  those  of  a  Cuphea,  their  colour  being 
scarlet  tipped  with  yellow.  A  well-grown  plant  of 
this  Manettia  formed  a  pretty  and  now-a-days  very 
uncommon  object  among  the  exhibits  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  at  the  recent  Temple  show.  There  are  a 
couple  of  other  species  of  Manettia,  viz  ,  M.  micans 
and  M.  cordifolia,  both  of  which  are  well  worth 
more  attention  than  is  at  present  bestowed  upon 
them.  These  Manettias  are  of  easy  culture,  suc- 
ceeding well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  a 
little  decayed  manure,  and  sand.  Good  drainage 
should  be  given  them,  as  when  growing  they  may 
be  watered  freely,  and  a  constant  use  of  the  syringe 
is  necessary  to  keep  down  red  spider.  These 
Manettias  should  be  placed  in  the  cool  part  of  the 
stove  or  in  the  intermediate  house. — T. 

Potting  Cyclamens.— I  think  the  reason  why 
many  people  fail  to  grow  Cyclamen  persicum  is 
through  not  potting  the  plants  firmly  enough  and 
also  through  not  using  the  right  material  for  pot- 
ting. The  Cyclamen  is  a  lover  of  lime,  not,  of 
course,  in  its  caustic  state,  but  in  the  form  of  old 
lime  rubbish  pounded  op,  or  even  oyster  shells, 
this  being  added  to  the  compost  previous  to  pot- 
ting. In  potting,  press  the  soil  rather  firmly,  taking 
particular  care  that  the  surface  is  made  perfectly 
firm,  as  the  Cyclamen  abhors  a  loose  surface.  This 
is  what  I  find,  and  Cyclamens  succeed  well  with 
me. — A.  YouNfJ. 

Erica  ventricoaa.— I  consider  the  forms  of  E. 
ventricosa  amongst  the  most  beautiful  plants  for 
embellishing  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  for 
several  weeks  from  now  onwards.  There  appears 
to  be  some  confusion  with  their  names.  If  1  send 
for  E.  ventricosa  coccinea,  E.  v.  coccinea  minor  and 
Erica  ventricosa  Bothwelliana,  I  can  get  them  ;  but 
the  true  E.  v.  magnifica  there  is  a  difficulty  with. 
Of  this  variety,  Mr.  Tudgey,  when  gardener  at 
Henwick  Grange,  'Worcester,  used  to  exhibit  a 
splendid  plant.  It  is  not,  however,  as  exhibition 
plants  that  I  wish  to  recommend  the  ventricosa 
Heaths,  however  well  adapted  they  may  be  for  the 
purpose,  but  as  freely  grown  little  plants. — A. 
Young. 

Tuberous  Begonias.— 'V^ery  good  single  Be- 
gonias will  soon  be  selling  in  the  streets  at  (id.  each. 
The  hawkers'  growers  are  finding  that  they  are  not 
at  all  difficult  to  raise  from  seed,  and  as  a  thousand 
tubers  may  thus  be  obtained  at  very  trifling  cost 
during  one  season,  they  are  potted  and  sold  the 
following  spring  and  summer  when  just  showing 
bloom.  In  4|-inch  pots  at  4s.  per  dozen,  it  is 
evident  that  for  a  time  there  is  a  little  money  in 
them  even  for  thebarrowmen.  The  great  growers 
who  turn  out  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seed- 
lings every  year  are  finding  that  the  price  is  now 
coming  down,  so  many  people  prefer  to  purchase 
seed  and  raise  their  own.  The  planting  of  these 
so  largely  in  our  public  parks  and  gardens  has 
given  a  special  fiUip  to  this  demand  because 
myriads  of  persons  who  knew  nothing  of  Begonias 
before  now  see  them  in  great  abundance  and 
beauty,  and  have  learned  to  want  them  also. 
Thus  it  is  that  market  growers  find  it  needful  to 
cater  even  in  the  most  plebeian  way  to  this  popular 
taste.  I  do  not  see  after  all  any  variety  that  makes 
such  a  beautiful  pot  plant  as  does  Begonia  Worth- 
lana,  for  it  is  very  free  and  has  an  elegant  habit  of 
growth.     The  smaller  flowered  Begonias  are  better 


for  market  than  are  the  big  ones  of  whicfi  some 
growers  seem  to  be  so  proud  when  they  boast  of  their 
C-inch  flowers.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  beauty, 
grace,  oi  effect  is  to  be  measured  by  inches. — ■ 
A,  D. 

Hydrangeas  as  small  plants. — For  blooming 
in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  from  spring  on- 
wards throughout  the  summer  months  the  Hydran- 
geasare  most  useful,  especially  considering  that  good 
plants  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  can  be  secured  under 
twelve  months.  To  produce  these,  strong  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  now  in  SJ-inch  pots,  these  being 
placed  in  a  close  propagating  frame  to  root. 
Directly  this  takes  place  transfer  them  to  cooler 
quarters,  eventually  repotting  into  the  size  of  pot 
they  are  intended  to  flower  in,  placing  them  for  the 
time  being  in  a  frame.  As  soon  as  established, 
transfer  them  to  the  open  air,  standing  them  on  an 
ash  bed  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  leave  my  plants 
in  the  open  until  the  early  part  of  November,  when 
they  are  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  and  protected 
from  severe  frost.  Being  grown  in  such  small  pots, 
it  is  necessary  to  feed  them  well  directly  the  flower- 
trusses  show. — A,  Y. 

Gloxinias  at  Forest  Hill. — A  good  collec- 
tion of  Gloxinias  is  in  bloom  now  in  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  and  the 
plants  are  arranged  in  a  low  span-roofed  house 
that  shows  them  off  to  advantage.  The  varieties 
are  not  named  —at  least  very  few,  but  they  repre- 
sent a  great  range  of  colours  from  quite  self  to 
finely  margined  flowers,  that  make  a  rich  display. 
One  in  particular  was  remarkably  bright,  the 
flower  neat,  not  too  large  and  crimson,  with  a  broad, 
well-defined  margin  of  white.  It  is  fortunate  that 
we  are  not  burdened  with  names  amongst  Gloxinias, 
and  one  may  feel  certain  to  get  flowers  of  bold 
and  distinctive  colours  in  a  first-class  strain.  The 
whole  character  of  the  Gloxinia  has,  so  to  speak, 
become  changed  within  recent  years,  and  in  the 
proper  direction.  The  plants  are  compact  in  habit, 
vigorous,  the  flower-stems  sturdy  and  dwarf,  and 
the  colours  very  varied. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  913. 

BUDDLEIA  COLYILLEI. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

This  most  beautiful  half-hardy  Himalayan 
shrub,  which,  I  believe,  is  admitted  by  coni- 
pelent  authorities  to  be  by  far  tlie  handsomest 
aiid  most  ornamental  member  of  the  some- 
what extensive  family  to  which  it  belongs, 
came  to  me  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  who,  I  understand, 
raised  it  from  seed,  Init  at  whose  nursery  at 
Coombe  Wood  it  has  not  proved  sufficiently 
hardy  to  live  through  a  severe  London  winter, 
though  it  will  doubtless  prove  hardy  in  either 
Devon  or  Cornwall,  as  it  has  done  with  me. 
Save  in  planting  it  against  a  brick  wall 
facing  south,  I  have  never  given  it  any  pro- 
tection. It  has  never  suffered  in  the  least, 
and  has  now  grown  into  quite  a  good-sized. 
Ijush.  It  bloomed  with  me,  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe  so  far  as  I  know,  in  July  of  last 
year,  and  produced  six  bunches  of  its 
beautiful  pale  rose-coloured  tubular  flowers 
with  pure  white  throat,  one  of  which  is  most 
accurately  represented  on  the  accompanying 
plate.     Hitherto  this  fine  shrub  has  only  been 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Mr.  Gumbleton's 
garden  at  Belgrove,  Queenstown,  July,  1803,  by  Mias 
'i'lavers.  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume 
Severeyus. 
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known  to  horticulturists  who  had  not  seen  it 
on  its  native  hills  by  a  p'ate  in  Cathcart  and 
Hooker's  "  Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Plants," 
in  which,  however,  its  delicate  beauties  are 
by  no  means  done  justice  to,  as  the  ground 
colour  is  of  a  much  deeper  shade  of  red,  wliich 
may,  of  course,  be  caused  by  the  more  power- 
ful Himalayan  sun,  liut  the  beautifully  con- 
trasting white  tln-oat  is  altogether  omitted.  It 
is  said  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  abound  near 
ih(>  summit  of  Mount  Tonglo.  at  a  height  of 
from  9000  feet  to  the  top  (10,000  feet),"and  is 
also  frequent  in  the  Laclieu  and  Lachoong 
valleys  at  similar  elevations,  even  ascending  to 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  I  hope  now 
that  my  shrul)  has  begun  to  flower  that  it 
will  do  so  stdl  more  abundantly  in  years  to 
come.  It  strikes  easily  from  cuttings,  but  re- 
c|uiies  to  attain  considerable  age  and  size 
befiire  it  begins  to  bloom. 

"W.  E.  GUMBLETOX. 

Belgrovc,  Qiiecnstown,  Ireland. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

RuxNER  Beans— SuccEssiONAL  crop.— It  is  not 
often  tliat  the  first  or  early  sowing  o£  runner 
Beans  can  be  depended  upon  to  last  until  cut 
down  by  tbe  autumn  frosts,  and  as  this  is  such  a 
useful  crop  for  producing  a  late  supply,  an  extra 
sowing  should  now  be  made.  Runner  Beans  are  a 
useful  adjunct  to  the  winter  supply  of  vegetableii, 
as  the  pods  can  be  gathered  and  sealed  down  in 
earthenware  jars.  Unless  the  soil  should  be  in- 
clined to  be  heavy  it  is  best  to  form  shallow 
trenches,  the  manure  thereby  coming  more  into 
contact  with  the  roots,  the  trenches  also  being 
more  available  for  holding  moisture.  In  either 
case,  whether  the  seeds  are  sown  on  the  level  or 
in  prepared  trenches,  it  is  essential  i?  the  soil 
should  be  dry  to  well  moisten  the  drills  previous 
to  sowing,  or  the  seeds  may  fail  to  germinate.  As 
a  further  aid  to  quick  germination,  the  seeds 
should  be  soaked  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Earlier  crops. — Where  the  seeds  have  germi- 
nated well  and  the  rows  are  likely  to  become 
crowded  if  all  the  plants  are  allowed  to  remain, 
the  surplus  should  be  drawn  out,  leaving  those 
which  remain  from  ',i  inches  to  a  foot  apart,  this 
number  producing  quite  bine  enough  to  carry  a 
heavy  crop.  As  runner  Beans  transplant  readily, 
that  is,  if  done  carefully  in  showery  or  dull 
weather,  the  best  course  if  any  rows  are  faulty  is 
to  transplant  to  1511  up  vacancies.  The  plants 
should  be  lifted  with  a  trowel.  As  soon  as  they 
commence  to  wire,  the  staking  of  the  rows  must 
be  carried  oat  with  dispatcn,  previously  well 
moulding  the  rows  up,  especially  where  growing  on 
the  level.  For  a  single  row  use  upright  poles,  or 
they  miy  be  even  trained  to  string,  and  if  double 
rows  insert  the  sticks  cross-wise,  a  stake  as  a  sup- 
port being  run  along  where  they  cross,  so  as  to 
keep  them  firmly  secured.  In  windy  districts  this 
s  the  best  form  of  staking  runner  Beans. 

SUCCESSIONAL      FRENCH      BEANS.  —  To    foUow 

closely  upon  the  first  batshes,  which  are  either 
sown  on  south  borders  or  on  open  sunny  sites,  a 
successional  sowing  should  now  be  made  —  not, 
however,  right  in  the  open,  as  if  the  season  should 
happen  to  turn  out  dry  and  sunny,  a  cooler  site 
must  be  chosen.  An  east  border  is  a  good  posi- 
tion, as  being  cooler  the  growth  is  healthier,  the 
plants  are  not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  red  spider, 
and  the  pods  do  not  so  rapidly  become  old. 
Canadian  Wonder,  on  account  ot  its  vigour,  is 
a  c  ipital  Bean  for  sowing  at  this  date,  and  being 
a  strong  grower,  the  rows  should  be  located  not 


less  than  30  inches  apart.  The  site  must  be 
deeply  worked  and  well  manured,  a  dressing  of 
burne-1  re''use  being  alsJ  very  beneficial  to  this 
crop.  Draw  wide  drills  quite  3  inches  in  depth, 
well  moistening  them  previous  to  sowing.  If  seed 
is  scarce,  set  out  the  seeds  in  double  rows 
alternately  li  inches  apart. 

Planting  Brussels  Sprouts.— To  secure  stout 
plants  with  si  ems  capable  of  yielding  a  good  supply 
of  sprouts,  it  is  now  time  the  plants  were  set  out 
in  their  permanent  quarters.  Select  an  open  plot 
if  possible,  with  the  soil  in  a  fertile  condition, 
but  yet  not  over-manured,  or  the  plants  will  grow 
much  too  gross  to  produce  firm  and  solid  sprouts. 
The  soil  should  also  have  been  dug  some  time 
previously  so  as  to  have  become  fairly  firm,  as 
a  loose  root-run  is  not  desirable.  If  at  all 
loose,  either  run  a  roller  over  it  or  tread  it  down. 
Plants  which  have  been  pricked  out  will  lift 
readily  with  a  good  bunch  of  roots.  Do  not  pull 
these  up  roughly,  but  ease  them  with  a  fork.  If 
the  plants  are  ready  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  wait 
for  a  showery  time.  In  dry  weather  the  roots 
should  be  dipped  into  a  puddle  formed  of  soil  and 
water,  and  if  any  grubs  are  present  add  some  soot 
and  lime,  this  making  it  distasteful  to  these  pests. 
It  is  also  best  to  plant  in  rather  deep  drills,  as 
after  the  plants  have  become  established  the  soil 
may  be  drawn  around  the  base,  this  helping  to 
steady  them.  On  strong  land  the  rows  should  be 
quite"  3  feet  apart,  allowing  30  inches  between 
the  plants,  although  for  the  weaker  growers  this 
latter  distance,  both  between  the  rows  and  in 
the  rows,  is  sufficient.  On  light  land,  where  the 
plants  are  not  likely  to  grow  so  vigorously,  the 
rows  may  be  30  inches  apart  and  4  inches  less 
in  the  rows. 

Cap.baue  sprouts. — These  certainly  form  a 
most  useful  second  crop,  therefore  do  not  cut  the 
heads  too  low  down.  After  all  the  main  heads 
have  been  used  clear  out  decaying  leaves  and 
weeds,  and  it  the  soil  is  of  a  poor  nature,  give  a 
top-dressing  of  rotten  manure.  If  the  weather 
should  be  showery,  a  dressing  of  soot  or  even  a 
sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  be  sufficient. 

A.  Young. 


HARDY   FRUITS. 

Apples — Although  very  acceptable  rains  have 
fallen  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  but  few 
instances  have  these  been  suffijiently  heavy  to 
clear  the  Apple  trees  in  the  slightest  degree  of  the 
swarms  of  aphides  which  infest  so  many  of  them. 
\'ery  rarely  are  the  trees  seen  in  such  a  bad  plight 
as  they  are  now  in,  and  the  result  most  probably 
will  be  a  wholesale  loss  of  fruit,  the  injury  to  the 
trees  not  being  recovered  froai  this  season  in  any 
case.  As  far  as  large  old  orchard  trees  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  remedy  that 
can  be  applied  on  a  large  scale,  mere  spraying  with 
insecticides  being  so  much  wasted  labour.  Any- 
thing to  effectually  rid  the  trees  of  these  trouble- 
some insects  mrfst  be  forcibly  driven  into  the 
shoots,  more  especially  the  points,  a  garden  engine, 
or,  failing  that,  a  syringe,  being  the  best  implement 
for  doing  this  work  with.  Garden  trees  being  more 
under  control  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  in  hand, 
or  not  a  few  of  them  will  fail  to  swell  their  fruit 
to  anything  like  its  full  size.  The  first  proceeding 
should  be  to  summer  prune,  all  the  shoots  not 
wanted  for  extension  being  cut  back  to  the  fourth 
or  fifth  leaf,  and  this  will  remove  the  worst  of  the 
aphides.  All  the  pruning-i  ought  to  be  kept  from 
falling  to  the  ground  and  be  duly  burnt.  A  decoc- 
tion of  quassia  chips  and  soft  soap  is  about  the 
safest  and  best  insecticide  that  can  be  used,  and 
this  can  be  bought  ready  for  dilution  with  water, 
or  can  be  prepared  on  the  place.  Most  chemists 
can  supply  the  quassia  chips,  and  8  ozs.  of  these 
with  t  ozs.  of  soft  soap  should  be  gently  boiledfor 
one  hour  in  one  gallon  of  water.  After  straining 
off  this  decoction,  use  it  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint 
to  three  gallons  of  water  as  a  test.  It  this  is  not 
strong  enough,  increase  the  strength  till  it  does 
prove  destructive  to  the  insects.  An  occasional 
syringing  with  clear  water  will  further  benefit  the 


trees  and  serve  to  keep  down  insect  pests.  Cater- 
pillars, though  plentiful  enough  in  some  places, 
have  been  largely  cleared  off  the  trees  by  birds, 
the  latter  being  more  hard  driven  for  food  than 
usual.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  considerably  lighten 
the  crops,  and  rather  severe  thinning  should  be 
resorted  to  where  the  fruit  is  set  in  clusters.  Manks 
and  other  Codlins  are  large  enough  to  use  when 
about  the  size  of  green  Walnuts,  and  this  is  a  very 
sensible  way  to  utilise  the  thinnings. 

Pears.— Curiously  enough,  these  do  not  appear 
to  suffer  BO  much  from  either  drought  or  insect 
attacks,  the  leaf  rust  being  the  most  generally 
complained  of.  For  this  there  is  no  certain 
remedy,  but  its  spread  may  be  prevented  by  a 
timely  removal  and  destruction  by  burning  of  the 
leaves  first  giving  signs  of  being  infested  by  it.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  the  rainfall  has  been  nearly 
heavy  enough  to  reach  the  bulk  of  Pear  tree  roots, 
and  these  must,  therefore,  be  in  a  drier  state  than 
is  good  for  them  and  the  trees.  Where  the  wall 
trees,  and  these  are  likely  to  be  the  greatest 
sufferers,  can  be  watered  this  should  be  done. 
Either  very  lightly  loo-en  the  surface  of  the  bor- 
der prior  to  giving  a  thorough  soaking,  or  else 
favour  the  absorption  of  the  latter  by  means  ot 
numerous  holes  bored  with  a  pointed  iron  rod.  In 
many  instances  it  would  pay  well  to  whiten  the 
surface  of  the  ground  with  kainit  or  some  other 
cheap  form  of  soluble  potash,  washing  this  in  with 
the  water,  or  if  the  borders  are  not  particularly 
poor,  a  surfacing  of  newly  slaked  lime  might  per- 
haps do  the  most  good.  The  surface  of  the  bor- 
der between  vegetable  crops  and  the  wall  being 
bare,  follow  up  the  watering  by  a  mulching  of 
strawy  manure,  or,  failing  this,  with  ashes.  Many 
trees  are  more  heavily  laden  with  fruit  than  at 
one  time  thought  possible,  and  the  thinning  out 
must  be  persevered  with  if  fine  Pears  are  desiied. 

Plums — These,  in  common  with  Apples,  are 
much  infeste  1  with  aphides,  and  the  longer  they 
are  left  to  take  their  chance  the  worse  it  will  be 
for  the  present  and  probably  next  year's  crops. 
The  decoction  of  quassia  chips  and  soap  recom- 
mended for  cleaning  the  Apple  trees  is  also  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  Plum  aphis,  though  if  the 
syringings  with  clear  water,  as  advised  on  other 
occasions,  had  been  persevered  with,  the  trees 
would  now  be  nearly  or  quite  clean.  Crops  are 
very  variable,  but  some  of  the  trees  are  heavily 
laden  with  well-formed  fruit.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  with  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  unless  this 
fine  Plum  is  very  freely  thinned  out  at  once,  su- 
perior fruit  will  not  be  had.  Continue  to  lav  in 
straight  young  shoots  wherever  there  are  naked 
stems  and  blank  spaces  to  fill,  and  stop  or  prune 
the  rest  at  the  fifth  joint. 

Cherries  —It  is  not  often  that  Frogmore  Pro- 
lific is  fit  for  dessert  by  May  20  and  Elton  Bigar- 
reau  only  a  week  later,  but  they  are  thus  early  this 
year,  and  from  these  comparatively  early  trees  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  move  the  nets  in  time  to 
protect  Morellos  from  the  starving  birds,  which 
start  on  the  litter  on  the  least  sign  of  colouring— in 
fact,  are  carrying  away  green  fruit.  If  they  would 
be  content  to  merely  thin  out  the  fruit  a  certain 
amount  of  good  would  be  done,  as  the  crops  are  re- 
markably heavy,  and  unless  hand-thinned,  not  a 
few  of  them  will  colour  prematurely  and  drop.  If 
fine  fruit  is  desired  no  time  should  be  lost  in  snip- 
ping oft'  at  least  one-third  of  the  present  heavy 
crops  with  a  pair  ot  scissors.  The  borders,  though 
in  the  coolest  position,  may  also  be  found  drier 
than  is  good  for  the  trees,  in  which  case  watering 
and  mulching  should  be  resorted  to.  There  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  laying  in  the  young  shoots 
at  this  time  of  year,  but  if  the  trees  are  infested 
with  aphides,  treat  them  to  some  of  the  quassia  and 
soap  decoction. 

Strawberries— This  season  the  earliest  beds 
have  ceased  to  give  ripe  fruit  about  the  time  pick- 
ing commences  in  other  years,  but  unfortunately 
the  runners  are  by  no  means  early  or  plentiful.  It 
ought  to  be  possible,  however,  to  procure  enough 
for  layering  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  this  shoul  1 
be  a  decided  g.iin,  especially  where  much  value  is 
lightly  attached  to  the  first  crops  the  plants  pro- 
duce.    Raised  warm  borders  are  the  best  po.sitions 
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for  obtaining  quite  the  earliest  gatherings  of  fruit, 
and  these  beiog  somewhat  linaited  in  extent,  ought 
not  to  be  given  up  to  any  but  quite  young  Strawberry 
plants.  To  be  pl:un,  these  latter  invariably  yield 
lipe  fruit  a  few  days  earlier  than  older  plants,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  fruited  once  only,  and  after 
a  sufBcient  number  of  rooted  runners  is  obtained, 
be  then  dug  up,  a  fresh  bed  or  more  rows  being 
planted  in  July  to  take  their  place.  This  season  an 
early  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  layering  the 
requisite  number  of  runners  either  into  small  pots, 
turves,  or  fresh  soil.  When  these  can  be  detached 
and  planted,  dig  up  the  parent  plants  and  crop  the 
ground  with  winter  falading.  Strawberries  have 
to  be  kept  very  closely  netted  over  this  season,  even 
the  haid  green  fruit  being  damaged  by  small  birds 
for  the  sake  of  the  seeds  on  the  surface. 

W.  Igguldbn. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Stoves.— New  plants.— This  being  the  lime  of 
year  when  it  is  generally  the  custom  to  send  out 
new  plants,  a  word  or  two  thereon  as  to  culture 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  When  these  have  been 
safely  received,  there  is  more  often  than  not  an 
immediate  desire  to  repot,  so  as  to  hasten  growth 
and  otherwise  accelerate  their  progress.  This,  it 
should  be  remarked,  is  not  desirable  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases.  The  nurseryman  has  already  done 
this  work  for  the  time  being,  so  as  to  ensure  as 
good  a  stock  as  possible  to  send  out.  It  will  be 
found  better,  on  the  whole,  to  let  these  new 
plants  alone.  There  will,  as  a  rule,  be  ample  root- 
room  for  the  present.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  become  accli- 
matised to  their  surroundings,  then  repotting  may 
be  thought  about  probably  with  advantage.  It 
is,  however,  a  mistake  to  expect  too  much  from 
any  new  plant  the  first  season  ;  therefore,  if  over- 
potted,  its  chances  of  progress  will  be  checked 
rather  than  advanced.  Propagation  has  in  most 
cases  been  carried  on  as  speedily  as  possible,  this 
often  tending  to  the  general  weakening  of  the 
constitution  i^or  the  time  being.  When,  therefore, 
such  plants  are  over-potted,  their  ultimate  success 
is  far  more  remote.  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
this  to  be  the  case,  the  plants,  as  it  were,  declin- 
ing rather  than  increasing  in  vigour  consequent 
upon  a  weak  root-action.  I  prefer  a  small  shift  to 
a  larger  one  for  all  new  plants  until  it  is  seen  that 
growth  has  begun  in  earnest.  Undoubtedly  an 
unfavourable  impression  is  frequently  made  bv 
injuciicious  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  growth 
from  this  cause  ;  hence  the  pUnt  in  question  does 
not  receive  a  favourable  chance. 

Young  plants.— Any  of  these  which  have  been 
propagated  this  spring  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  starved  in  cutting  pots  or  small  pots  if 
struck  singly.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted 
another  shift  will  be  desirable,  and  this  will 
in  most  instances  c-irry  them  on  through  the 
next  winter.  If  such  a  stock,  say,  of  Crotons, 
Dracajnas,  Clerodendrons,  Allamandas,  or  Ixoras 
is  allowed  to  get  starved  in  these  eirly  stages 
and  the  woody  tissues  become  hardened,  the 
further  progress  this  season  will  be  more  remote. 
Many  of  these  will  no  doubt  be  required  as 
decorative  plants  in  small  pots;  therefore  the  best 
possible  amount  of  growth  should  be  aimed  at 
whilst  still  young  ;  this,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  does  not  necessitate  extra  shifts  so  much  as 
good  attention,  as  long  as  starvation  at  the  root  is 
guarded  against.  The  most  promising  of  this 
young  stock  will  frequently,  and  that  with  advan- 
tage, take  the  place  of  older  and  stunted  plants 
that  are  more  in  their  place  upon  the  rubbish  heap 
than  occupying  room  to  the  detriment  of  more 
thriving  young  ones.  There  is,  in  my  opinion, 
more  pleasure  in  growing  on  the  plants  than  in 
trying  to  keep  them  in  a  good  condition  when  of 
larger  size,  besides  which  these  latter  occupy  so 
much  more  room 

Plants  for  the  winter  season.— Every  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  these  in  due  time,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  good  progress  being  made  before  the 
autumn  sets  in  with  its  less  favourable  period  for 


plant  growth.  Unless  well  rooted  and  established 
it  is  next  to  u.'eless  to  expect  a  good  return,  and  a 
weakly  stock  only  occupies  room  to  no  satisfactory 
purpose.  Continue  to  propagate  Poinsettias  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  likely  to  be  required;  it  is 
much  better  to  have  several  batches  of  lesser 
numbers  than  too  many  of  one  size  and  height, 
as  far  as  their  use  in  a  decorative  sense  is  con- 
sidered. Keep  the  old  stools  well  exposed  so  as 
to  ensure  sturdy  short-jointed  cuttings.  Euphorbia 
jacquiniiBflora  may  still  be  struck,  but  after  the 
end  of  this  month  there  will  hardly  be  time  to 
make  even  a  small  pl.int  presentable.  Poinsettias 
may  always  be  continued  with  longer  than  the 
Euphorbia.  Winter  -  flowering  shrubby  Begonias 
must  also  receive  attention  ;  those  struck  about 
now  will  be  as  serviceable  a  lot  of  plants  as  one 
can  desire  without  being  unduly  large.  Eranthe- 
mum  pulchellum,  a  much  neglected  plant,  should 
also  be  struck  now,  such  a  stock  like  the  forego- 
ing Begonias  being  flowered  eventually  in  6 -inch 
pots. 

The  fine-foliaged  Gesneras  are  splendid  subjects 
for  country  gardens,  but  the  fogs  of  London 
greatly  militate  against  them.  Where  they  have 
been  found  to  thrive  well,  they  ought  now  to  be 
growing  freely.  Rather  than  keep  them  in  a  stove 
or  heated  pit,  I  much  prefer,  when  growing  these 
plants,  to  plunge  them  in  a  frame  or  pit  without 
tire-heat  for  the  summer  months.  A  steady  bot- 
tom-heat in  which  to  plunge  them  will  encourage 
a  free  growth  ;  this,  with  the  moisture  of  such  a 
place,  just  suits  them,  the  plants  being  kept  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  possible.  Such  plants  as  are 
grown  on  from  year  to  year  instead  of  being  annu- 
ally propagated  should  now  be  shifted  in  any 
desirable  case  into  their  flowering  pots  The  Aphe- 
landras,  the  Conocliniums,  the  Thyrsacanthus  and 
the  Scutellarias  are  all  cases  in  point,  cuttings,  of 
course,  being  taken  as  well  to  keep  up  the  stock. 
The  first-named  of  these  require  to  be  grown  in  a 
stove  through  the  summer,  but  the  three  latter 
will  succeed  well  in  a  cooler  house  during  the 
warmer  weather.  The  Torenias,  by  receiving  an 
additional  shift  and  by  frequent  pinching,  will 
make  very  useful  late  autumn  plants.  Gardenias 
for  late  autumn  flowering  should,  it  they  have  made 
a  good  growth  by  this  time,  be  kept  somewhat 
cooler;  a  greenhouse  will  suit  them,  provided  the 
plants  are  not  overpotted  or  over-watered.  These 
when  re-introduced  into  heat  will  form  a  good  suc- 
cession to  those  plants  that  still  remain  in  warmth. 
In  favourable  places  I  have  seen  the  Gardenias 
stood  outside  for  a  time  during  the  warm  months, 
winter-flowering  being  the  object  aimed  at. 

Jambs  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

We  have  been  having  some  very  hot,  stifling  days, 
which  suited  the  East  India  and  intermediate  house 
Orchids  very  well  indeed,  but  hot,  dry  weather 
causes  some  anxiety  to  those  who  have  a  valuable 
collection  of  cool  house  Orchids  to  care  for.  Dur- 
ing such  weather  and  the  hotter  days  of  June  and 
July,  the  system  of  culture  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  well-doing  or  otherwise  of  the  plants. 
Sun  heat  has  something  to  do  with  the  foliage 
turning  yellow  before  its  time,  but  this  and 
shrinkage  of  the  bulbs  are  also  caused  by  over- 
flowering.  Observe,  for  instance,  an  Odontoglos- 
sum  after  a  heavy  spike  of  flowers  has  been 
extracting  the  juices  of  the  plant  for  about  six 
weeks.  The  leaves,  of  a  healthy  deep  green  before 
the  flowers  opened,  assume  a  yellowish  green 
tinge,  and  the  bulb,  from  the  axil  of  which  the 
spike  has  sprung,  will  be  wrinkled  and  shrunk.  To 
give  relief,  I  have  advised  cutting  such  spikes  off 
and  placing  them  in  water  in  a  cool  place,  but 
they  suffer  much  more  if,  in  addition  to  the  weight 
of  the  spike,  they  have  to  bear  a  much  greater 
heai;  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and, 
added  to  this,  a  rush  of  heated  air  through  the 
house.  It  is  this  current  of  air  that  does  the  mis- 
chief, and  I  find  both  Masdevallias  and  Odonto- 
glossums  do  much  better  in  hot  weather  when  the 


front  lights  are  shut  and  all  the  ventilation  sup- 
plied from  the  top.     Odontoglo.ssums  soon  recover 
from  the  strain  of  flowering  if  they  are  well  rooted 
and  in  good  sound  potting  soil ;  a  generous  supply 
of  water  is    also  needecl.     Some   Orchids   suffer 
more  than  others  from  over-flowering.     Onoidium 
macranthum,    for    instance,    produces    its    great 
flower-spikes  and  the  blooms  open  at  the  hottest 
time  of  the  year.     It  is  naturally  a  cool  plant,  and 
needs  large  supplies  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
as  well  as  at  the  roots,  and  until  its  spike  of  flowers 
has  been  removed  it  should   have  a  fair  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots.     I  like  to  see  the  surface  of  the 
compost  in  which  the  plant  is  growing  covered 
with  fresh  green  Sphagnum.     I  do  not  advise  re- 
potting cool  Orchids  at  this  season,  but  it  is  some- 
times necesFary  to  repot  some  and  surface-dress 
others.     I  think  the  best  time  to  repot  Odonto- 
glossum  ciispum  and  O.  Pescatorei  is  when  they 
have  recovered  from  flowering  and  made  a  start 
to  grow  again.     Flowers  of  these  two  may  be  had 
all  the  year   round.    Others   flower  naturally  at 
this  season.     Of  such  are  Odontoglossum  polyxan- 
thum,    a    distinct    and     very    beautiful    yellow- 
coloured  variety,  the   sepals  and   petals    heavily 
blotched  with  dark   brown,  and   O.   cordatum,  a 
very  distinct  species,  the  sepals  and  petals  yel- 
lowish,   marked    with    reddish    brown.     Another 
han'Isome   species   sometimes   mixed    up  with  O. 
cordatum  i-s  0.  maculatum  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  more  spotted   than    blotched.     It  flowers  in 
March  and  April,  sometimes  as  late  as  May.     All 
the  above  were   well  represented  at  the  Temple 
show.     O.  Edwardi  we  repotted  last  week,  but  it 
has  not  long  passed  out  of  bloom.     I  cut  the  last 
flower-spike  for  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition  soon 
after  the  middle  of  May.     Any  other  species  that 
need  repotting  now  may  be  seen  to.  0.  Harryanum 
is  flowering  in  some  collections.     It  seems  to  do 
best  in   nearly  an  uniform   temperature  of  about 
iJO'  summer  and   winter,   and   with  it  there  is  a 
group  of  Odonloglossums  such  as  O.  nievium,  O. 
cirrhosum,  O.  vexillarium,  and  O.  Phaljenopsis,  all 
of  which  may  be  given  the  same  treatment.     They 
should  all  be  now  in  the  cool  house.     The  pretty 
white  Masdevallia  tovarensis  goes  with  them,  and 
the   species  of  which   M.  Chimsera  is  the   type. 
These  are  grown  in  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof  glass  of  the  house,  and  as  they  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  red  spider  require  constant  atten- 
tion.    We  are  also  repotting  a  large  number  of 
Cattleyas,   such   as    C.   Warneri,   C.   Mendeli,   C. 
MossiiE,  and  others — in  fact,  a  large  number  of 
species  and  varieties  may  now  be  repotted,  for 
when  the  bulk  of  the  flowers  has  passed  away  the 
house  is  kept  closer  with  more  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere to  promote  growth. 

I  find  many  amateurs  have  but  one  house 
which  they  can  set  apart  for  Orchids,  and  at 
this  season  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
growing  atmosphere  should  be  kept  up  in  the 
house.  Dendrobiums,  for  instance,  must  be 
kept  moi>t  and  in  the  warmest,  lightest  position. 
These  and  Cattleyas  when  growing  require  very 
much  the  same  treatment,  but  the  tall  growing 
Lajlias  and  Cattleyas  are  better  on  the  centre 
stage  ;  L.  purpurata  is  apt  to  get  rather  a  yellow 
tinge  in  the  leaves  and  bulbs  when  placed  on  the 
side  stages  with  the  tips  of  the  leaves  near  the 
glass  roof.  We  keep  Odontoglossum  citrosmum 
near  the  glass  roof,  and  it  also  may  be  arranged 
with  the  Cattleyas.  This  species  delights  in  a 
light  position  and  plenty  of  moisture  when  growing, 
and  it  succeeds  best  in  the  Cattleya  house  all  the 
year  round.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  repot  this  as 
the  plants  pass  out  of  bloom.  The  potting  soil  is 
much  the  same  as  that  used  for  Cattleyas,  and  we 
are  using  rather  more  Sphagnum  in  the  compost 
than  heretofore.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  small 
plants  of  Cattleyas  made  up  into  a  large  one  for 
exhibition,  and  nothing  but  Sphagnum  used  to  pack 
the  plants  together,  and  when  left  in  this  state  for 
a  lime  the  roots  have  run  into  the  Sphagnum  more 
freely  than  they  do  into  Sphagnum  and  peat  to- 
gether. It  is  rather  curious  that  two  good  growers 
of  Cattleyas  told  me  that  they  also  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  plants  made  better  growth 
when  a  large  proportion  of  Sphagnum  was  used. 
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Epidendrum  vitellinum  majns  may  well  be  repotted 
now.  Our  plants  had  not  been  repotted  for  two 
seasons,  and  they  are  now  flowpring  very  well  in- 
deed. I  hare  tried  them  in  the  coolest,  shadiest 
part  of  the  Cattleya  house,  but  they  do  far  better, 
at  least  in  summer,  in  the  cool  house.  They  should 
be  placed  near  the  glass-roof.  The  best  lot  I  ever 
saw  was  grown  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof  where  the 
direct  rp,ys  of  the  sun  could  not  touch  them. 
Before  any  plants  are  repotted  see  that  they  are 
quite  free  from  parasites  of  every  kind.  Scale  is 
troublesome,  and  causes  the  pseudo-bulljs  of  Cat- 
tleyas  to  become  quite  yellow.  The  temperature 
of  the  cool  h  use  ranges  between  50°  and  55°  at 
night,  Cattleya  house  i;0°  to  (15°,  and  the  East 
India  house  about  70°.  J.  Douglas. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Will  aty  person  kindly  give  the  names  of  five 
or  .six  good  hardy  free-flowering  shrubs  (worth 
growing),  and  evergreen  if  possible,  to  grow  from 
about  12  feet  to  15  feet  high,  and  flower  in  sum- 
mer ;  also  state  when  to  plant  and  best  soil  ? 
Locality,  Ireland. — I. 

*,*  A  selection  of  evergreen  shrubs  reaching  a 
height  of  12  feet  to  15  feet  and  flowering  during 
the  summer  is  not  easy  to  make,  as  there  are  very 
few  likely  to  fulfil  these  conditions.  Perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  such  as  are  required  would  be 
Ligustrum  japonicum  (the  Japanese  Privet),  a 
freely-branched  bush  clothed  with  deep  green 
leaves,  while  about  June  or  July  the  blossoms 
are  produced.  They  are  white  and  plume-like, 
and  very  pretty  when  at  their  best,  but  tlie  flowers 
have  the  heavy  smell  of  the  common  Privet.  If 
your  correspondent  is  situated  in  the  more 
favourable  districts  of  Ireland,  E'callonia  monte- 
vidensis,  with  deep  green  leaves  and  a  profusion 
of  white  blossoms,  would  be  desirable ;  while 
Escallonia  Ingrami,  thickly  studded  just  now  with 
bright  red  flowers,  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  though 
scarcely  attaining  the  desired  height.  The  Fire 
Bush  (Embothrium  coccineum),  that  flowers  about 
May  and  June,  is,  where  hardy,  a  glorious  sight 
when  at  its  best.  Buddleia  globosa,  whose  in- 
florescence is  in  the  shape  of  golden  yellow  balls,  is 
very  pretty  and  distinct,  but  at  most  it  is  only 
sub-evergreen  in  character,  while  much  the  same 
will  api)ly  to  the  different  kinds  of  Ceanothus,  of 
which  a  good  representative  one  is  Ceanothus 
azureus  Gloire  de  Versailles.  The.se  with  the 
more  vigorous  forms  of  Rhododendron,  andperhaps 
Kalmia  latifolia,  complete  the  list  of  those  likely 
to  be  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  Even  if  deci- 
duous subjects  could  be  included  the  choice  would 
still  be  a  limited  one,  as  so  many  of  our  hardy 
shrubs  are  spring  rather  than  summer-flowering, 
while  the  majority  do  not  reach  the  required 
height.  A  good  half  dozen  would  be  Genista 
elatior,  a  free-growing,  yet  very  graceful  member 
of  the  Broom  family,  and  one  of  the  latest  to 
flower  of  this  class ;  Philadelphus  grandiflorus, 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  Mock  Oranges  ; 
Deutzia  crenata  flore  pleno,  which  is  not  often 
([uite  so  tall  as  the  stipulated  height,  but  is  a  free- 
growing,  free-flowering  shrub ;  Spinea  ariasfolia 
is  just  the  thing  that  is  required,  being  a  large 
bold  growing  shrub,  which  in  June  is  profusely 
laden  with  plume-like  panicles  of  creamy  white 
flowers  ;  Spirasa  callosa,  which  often  blooms  from 
midsummer  till  the  end  of  August,  has  flat 
corymbs  of  rosy  red  blossoms,  but  is  scarcely  tall 
enough  ;  Spirsea  Lindleyana  forms  a  mass  of  orna- 
mental foliage  about  12  feet  high,  and  during  the 
month  of  August  when  this  is  crowded  with  large 
waving  panicles  of  whitish  blossoms  it  is  very 
striking.  The  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus)  is 
a  very  ornamental,  large  growing  shrub,  which 
if  not  too  early  in  flowering  would  be  just  the 
thing.— T. 

Berberis  nepalensis.— Kimlly  let  me  know  if 
(1)  Berberis  nepalensis  and  B.  Bealei  are  synony- 


mous, and  (2)  if  not,  the  mode  of  propagation  of 
each.  Two  plants  I  have  are  doing  well,  but  are 
being  crowded  by  others,  and  I  fear  they  do  not 
easily  transplant  when  old  as  mine  are.— J.  Jen- 
kins. 

*„,*  The  specific  names  of  nepalensis  and  Bealei 
are  used  indiscriminate  y,  or  applied  only  to  slight 
individual  variations  of  the  same  plant.  The  latest 
botanical  authorities  I  believe  regard  not  only 
these  two,  but  also  the  allied  B.  japonica  as  but  forms 
of  one  species.  The  mo  le  of  propagation  is  in  each 
case  the  same,  and  that  is  usually  effected  by  means 
of  seeds,  which  in  some  districts  ripen  readily. 
When  the  berries  are  thoroughly  ripe,  which  will 
not  be  till  towards  autumn,  the  seed  should  be 
taken  out  and  sown  at  once.  The  soil  used  should 
be  principally  loam  lightened  if  necessary  by  a 
little  sand  and  well  decayed  leaf  mould.  Whether 
sown  in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes,  proper  drainage  must 
be  ensured,  and  the  soil  pressed  down  moderately 
firm  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  rim.  On 
this  the  seed  may  be  sown,  and  covered  with  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  soil.  It  may  then  be 
placed  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame,  and  all  the 
further  attention  needed  will  be  to  keep  it 
watered  when  necessary  till  the  young  plants  make 
their  appearance.  When  sufficiently  advanced  they 
may  be  potted  off,  and  as  soon  as  established  in 
pots  planted  out,  or  they^may  be  planted  direct  from 
the  seed  pots.  Seeds  can,  of  course,  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  but  in  that  case  germination  is 
usually  very  irregular.  Even  when  protected  by  a 
frame,  while  some  seeds  will  come  up  during  the 
summer  after  sowing,  others  will  often  not  start 
till  the  following  season.  Propagation  other  than 
that  by  means  of  seeds  may,  where  a  plant  has 
pushed  up  suckers  (which  it  occasionally  will),  be 
effected  by  detaching  some  of  the  weaker  suckers 
with  a  few  attendant  roots,  but  this  is  as  a  rule 
not  a  very  satisfactory  method,  as  the  suckers 
seldom  have  roots  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  sur- 
vive the  check. — T. 

Planting  Rhododendrons. — Will  any  person 
kindly  let  me  know  when  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
Rhododendrons,  and  will  I  be  successful  in  grow- 
ing them  on  good  fresh  loam  (limestone  land),  or 
must  1  prepare  a  peat  bed  for  them  ?  If  so,  can  I 
mix  the  peat  and  loam  together,  or  must  1  keep 
the  peat  by  itself  ?  Locality,  Ireland. — Iueland. 
*^*  The  best  time  to  plant  Rhododendrons  is 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  or  early  in 
the  winter,  yet  so  compact  a  mass  of  roots  do  they 
form,  that  thfy  may  be  moved  if  necessary  later 
in  the  season  than  many  other  subjects  without 
injury.  Peat  is  by  no  means  neces'^ary  to  their 
successful  culture  (as  many  people  imagine),  and 
this  may  often  be  seen  by  the  splendid  examples 
that  are  to  be  met  with  sometimes  even  in  stiff 
loam.  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
"  Ireland"  would  be  perfectly  successful  in  grow- 
ing them  in  good  fresh  loam  as  stated,  except  for 
the  two  words  limestone  land,  as  the  Riiododen- 
droDs  are  very  impatient  of  lime  in  the  soil.  In 
this  case  it  is  dillicult  to  advise,  as  though  resting 
on  a  limestone  base,  there  may  be  a  sufficient 
depth  of  soil  for  the  Rhododendrons  with- 
out the  roots  coming  into  contact  with  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  lime.  Where  the  soil  is 
heavy,  it  may  be  rendered  more  conducive  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Rhododendrons  by  an  admix- 
ture of  peat  or  decayed  leaf-mould,  that  is  where 
lime  in  any  considerable  quantity  is  not  present  in 
the  natural  soil.  Where  there  is  too  much  lime,  a 
bed  must  of  course  be  entirely  cleared  out  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  3  feet  and  made  up  with  prepared 
compost,  a  proportion  of  which  should  be  of  a 
vegetable  nature.  I  do  not  fancy  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  with  the  Rhododendrons  if  they  were 
planted  in  the  good  fresh  loam,  a  little  peat  or 
leaf-mould  being  incorporated  with  that  portion 
which  would  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
roots.— T. 

Golden  variegated  conifers.— How  remark- 
ably fine  in  colour  this  season  are  the  golden  Ite- 
tinosporas  and  Biota  elegantissima  and  B.  semper- 
aurea.  This  long  period  of  brilliant  sunshine  has 
brought  out  the  coloration  of  these  conifers  to  an 
extent  that  1  never  remember  to  have  seen  equalled 


at  such  an  early  period  of  the  season.  By  the 
middle  of  April  they  were  already  in  fine  colour. 
Well  placed,  these  yellow-leaved  conifers  are  a 
pleasing  feature  in  the  garden. — J.  C.  B. 


TROUBLESOME  WEEDS. 
All  weeds  give  trouble,  but  those  that  form  under 
ground  stems  or  strong  tap-roots,  that  strike 
deeply  into  the  ground,  are  especially  difficult  to 
get  rid  of.  Bindweed  and  Mare's-tail  are  a  great 
nuisance  in  some  gardens,  and  where  they  grow 
among  bush  fruit  it  is  almost  impjssible  to  ex- 
terminate them  by  forking  them  out.  No  matter 
how  carefully  the  ground  may  be  turned  over  and 
examined,  some  pieces  of  root  will  be  sure  to 
remain,  and  these  will  make  strong  growth  in  the 
freshly-stirred  ground.  A  very  much  better  way 
of  dealing  with  them  is  to  continually  cut  off  the 
tops  from  the  time  they  begin  to  grow  in  spring. 
If  this  is  persisted  in,  the  roots,  however  strong, 
must  in  time  die  through  want  of  nourishment. 
Immediately  the  young  shoots  appear,  a  sharp 
hoe,  or,  better  still,  a  spade  should  be  thrust  as 
deeply  into  the  ground  as  possible.  Simply  cutting 
off  the  tops  will  not  do,  as  in  a  few  days  they 
appear  again  above  ground.  A  friend,  whose 
garden  is  tolerably  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees, 
was  much  troubled  with  Bindweed.  He  made  a 
practice  of  working  round  them  and  taking  out  a 
bushel  or  more  of  roots  every  winter,  but  there 
was  always  enough  left  among  the  tree  roots  to  give 
a  fresh  crop.  I  advised  him  to  go  round  weekly 
and  cut  in  deeply  wherever  a  shoot  appeared.  He 
did  so,  and  the  effects  were  plainly  vi-ible  the 
following  year,  the  growth  being  very  weak, 
and  by  the  third  year  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
Bindweed  left.  Mare's-tail  is  apt  to  infest  badly- 
drained  ground,  but  it  will  increase  rapidly  in  any 
soil.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
simply  forking  out  the  roots  when  at  rest.  The 
roots  and  underground  stems  being  dark  in  colour 
cannot  easily  be  seen,  and  in  light  soils  small 
pieces  will  come  up  from  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more. 
It  can  be  exterminated  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  seasons  by  inserting  a  four-tined  fork  as 
deeply  as  possible  under  the  shoots,  so  as  to  bring 
up  some  inches  of  root.  This  must  be  contitiued 
all  through  the  growing  time.  The  common  Thistle 
is  very  troublesome  in  some  places,  more  especially 
in  land  that  is  cropped  at  times  with  corn.  Plough- 
ing and  subsoiling  will  not  nd  the  land  of  this; 
the  tiniest  morsel  of  root  will  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  flourishing  colony,  and  where  there  was  but  one 
patch  there  will  be  a  score  after  ploughing  or  dig- 
ging for  two  or  three  years.  It  has  been  curious  to 
note  the  progress  of  this  pest  in  some  fields  here 
that  are  cropped  alternately  with  corn,  roots,  and 
market  garden  produce.  Ten  years  ago  the 
Thistles  occurred  at  wide  intervals;  now  they  have 
spread  all  over  the  space,  forming  in  places  dense 
patches  which  exhaust  the  ground.  Every  time 
the  ground  is  cleansed  with  plough  and  harrow 
the  roots  are  cut  into  small  bits,  and  thus  the  work 
of  propagation  goes  on,  for  these  little  pieces 
are  too  minute  for  the  harrows  to  grasp.  If, 
instead  of  trying  to  extirpate  them  in  this  way, 
the  ground  had  been  gone  over  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  season  with  a  four-tined  fork,  getting 
it  deeply  in  under  the  roots,  there  would  be  few  if 
any  Thistles  there  now.  The  Sow  Thistle  is  more 
easily  dealt  with,  and  it  makes  one  tap  root  that 
can  be  dug  out  bodily.  Woe  to  the  garden  or  field, 
however,  in  which  this  weel  has  been  allowed  to 
seed.  One  year's  seeding  will  leave  a  legacy  of 
labour  that  it  will  take  years  to  wipe  off.  A  neigh- 
bour once  allowed  a  lot  of  these  Thistles  to  run  to 
seed,  and  the  wind  being  just  right  the  down 
blew  over  to  me  for  weeks.  This  happened  fifteen 
years  ago, and  I  am  notyetrid  of  those  Thistles.  The 
man  who  allows  this  weed  to  seed  in  his  garden  or 
fields  ought  to  be  fined,  for  he  thereby  inflicts  a 
permanent  injury  on  all  around  him.  The  seeds 
are  so  light  that  the  slightest  breeze  carries  them 
about,  and  neither  walls  nor  hedges  will  keep  them 
out.  Sometimes  Dandelions  will  establish  themselves 
in  lawns. The  tap  rootsgodown2  feet  into  the  ground, 
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and  they  cannot,  of  course,  be  dug  out.  The  best 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  to  cut  down  deeply 
with  a  sharp  knife,  bringing  away  several  inches 
of  root.  This  will  clear  them  off  in  I  he  course  of 
(wo  or  three  years.  Chickweed,  which  is  a  great 
pest  in  many  light  soils,  and  Groundsel,  which 
prefers  those  of  a  holding  character,  should  never 
be  allowed  to  come  to  any  size.  They  both  seem 
to  be  able  to  perfect  seed  evpn  if  pulled  up  as  sonn 
as  they  come  into  bloom.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  any  quantity  should  come  to  blooming  size 
they  ought  not  to  go  on  to  the  rubbish  heap,  but 
be  at  once  burnt.  Last  spring  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  top-dress  some  beds  of  seedling  hardy 
flowers  with  garden  refuse  into  which  had  been 
cast  a  lot  of  Chickweed  that  had  come  into  bloom, 
and  thousands  of  young  plants  came  up  through 
the  summer,  and  more  are  still  coming.  Charred 
weeds  make  capital  topdressings,  being,  of  course, 
quite  free  from  seeds  of  any  kind.  J.  C.  B. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


DAMSONS. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  a  few  in- 
dividuals who  lately  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
agitation  for  the  extension  of  hardy  fruit  cul- 
ture in  this  country,  it  cannot  be  said  they  were 
in  the  van  as  far  as  planting  Damsons  was 
concerned.  Market  growers  within  an  easy 
distance  of  the  metropolis  may  be  trusted  to 
quickly  discover  what  it  is  to  their  advantage 
to  grow  and  act  accordingly.  Nor  are  they 
ahead  of  their  brethren  in  the  west  midland 
counties,  and  more  especially  those  located  in 
Worcestershire  and  adjoining  counties.  All 
were  quick  to  note  that  Damsons  would  be  in 
great  and  increasing  demand,  according  a-=  the 
taste  for  more  fruit  as  an  article  of  diet  spread 
to  the  working  classes,  and  as  far  back  as  1878 
trees  were  being  bought  up  and  p'anted  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  be  placed  on  the  market. 
At  that  time  the  Black  Currant  was  the  unly 
other  fruit  that  was  so  closely  bought  np,  and 
the  millions  of  bushes  planted  about  that  time 
have  proved,  in  common  with  Damsons,  a  very 
good  speculation  since.  Fortunately,  the  latter 
are  among  the  hardiest  of  hardy  fruits,  being 
natives  of,  or,  as  one  authority  puts  it,  "  pecu- 
liar to  England,"  and  they  will,  therefore,  fre- 
quently succeed  where  other  kinds  of  fruit 
would  not  do  so  well.  If  ever  the  Continental 
practice  of  utilising  the  hedgerows,  including 
those  alongside  the  roads,  for  fruit  culture 
is  adopted  in  this  country.  Damsons  ought 
largely  to  be  planted  in  these  positions.  In 
my  boyhood  days  Bullace  trees  were  plen- 
tiful enough  in  the  hedgerows,  along  bye-lanes 
and  cottage  gardens  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  but 
these  seem  to  have  disappeared,  none  being 
planted  or  saved  to  take  their  place.  Now 
these  Bullaccs  ar<:  closely  allied  to  Damsons, 
and  where  one  succeeds  the  other  will  not  fail. 
Both  are  wildings,  and  the  growth  of  trees  of 
both  the  black  and  white  forms  of  the  former 
was  largely  fostered  by  the  then  more  commim 
practice  of  leaving  high  shelter  hedges  sur- 
rounding the  numerous  Hop  gardens. 

In  order  for  Damsons  to  become  well  esta- 
blished in  hedgerows,  they  ought  either  to  be 
planted  with  the  other  live  material  for  form- 
ing either  low  or  high  hedges,  or  else  be  set 
rather  back  from  any  of  the  former  at  any 
intervals  that  may  be  decided  upon,  and  grown 
as  standards.  Unless  given  this  amount  of  fair 
play  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
make  good  progress,  and  unless  they  do  spread 
considerably  when  in  a  comparatively  young 
state,   there  is  not  much    likelihood    of    their 


doing  so  in  later  years,  the  great  productiveness 
of  one  variety  in  particular  effectually  pre- 
venting this.  Any  trees  that  are  to  form  part 
of  a  high  shelter  hedge  should  be  treated  simi- 
larly to  their  neighbours,  all  being  allowed  to 
spread  considerably  when  of  sufficient  height  to 
form  a  good  screen.  Under  such  conditions  Dam- 
sons and  BuUaces  fail  less  often  than  they  do  in 
more  exposed  positions,  or  where  they  are  more 
liable  to  sufi'er  injury  when  in  flower  from  the 
"Blackthorn  Winter."  Those  that  are  dotted 
along  closely- trimmed  low  hedges  should 
have  a  good  clear  stem,  and  be  staked  up  con- 
stantly till  the  stems  are  stout  enough  to 
support  a  good-sized  head.  In  Shropshire, 
where    Damsons    thrive    admirably,   there  are 


Fuiieiij]t  rrol^fic  Damson. 


many  trees  surrounding  small  paddocks  and 
in  many  cases  fringing  the  lanes,  but  I  failed 
to  observe  when  in  the  locality  any  young 
ones  coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  the 
older  ones.  Yet  they  pay  very  well  indeed 
during  most  seasons,  the  fruit  being  largely 
bought  up  and  sent  to  Manche.'~ter  and  else- 
where. At  one  time  these  Damsons  were 
utilised  for  the  manufacture  of  a  dye,  but  now 
that  preserved  fruit  is  so  much  in  demand,  it  is 
doubtful  if  that  is  the  use  they  are  put  to  now- 
a-days. 

Where  associated  with  other  trees,  as  in  the 
home  counties,  the  position  usually  assigned 
Damsons  is  the  outsides  or  more  exposed  quar- 
ters in  the  orchards,  and  this  for  a  twofold 
reason.  They  are  hardy,  of  somewhat  dense 
growth,  therefore  affording  some  shelter  to  the 
less  hardy  kinds,  while  the  extra  exposure 
serves  to  retard  flowering  somewhat,  and 
which  is  sometimes,  if  not  always,  a  gain. 
It  is  spring  frosts,  and  which,  strangely  enough. 


really  appear  almost  certain  to  be  severe  just 
when  the  Black  Thorn  is  in  flower,  and  bull- 
finches that  Damson  growers  have  most  to  fear, 
as  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  the  trees  fail  to 
flower  well.  When  there  is  but  little  bloom, 
more  often  than  not  this  is  due  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  bullfinches.  The^cultural  details  are  of 
the  simplest  character.  Purcha.se  either  trees 
with  clear  or  feathered  stems,  the  latter  being 
preferred  by  many  owing  to  the  side  branches, 
and  which  have  been  trimmed  off'  in  the  case  of 
clear  stems,  continuing  to  assist  in  the  swelling 
of  the  stems  and  also  bearing  fruit  freely  till 
such  time  as  the  head  overshadows  them.  Plant 
in  soil  sufficiently  deep  and  good  to  give  the 
trees  a  good  start,  and  prune  often  enough  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  large  well-balanced 
head.  In  after  years  little  or  no  pruning,  be- 
yond thinning  out  the  branches  of  the  Shrop- 
shire variety  and  occasionally  foreshortening 
some  of  the  rest,  is  needed.  They  soon  arrive 
at  a  free-bearing,  profitable  state,  and  plenty  of 
ways  and  uses  will  be  found  for  the  fruit  when 
ripe. 

Farleigh  Prolific,  also  known  as  Crittenden 
and  Kentish  Cluster,  is  the  variety  that  has  been 
much  the  most  extensively  planted  of  late 
years,  this  being  by  far  the  most  prolific  sort 
yet  distributed.  It  is  said  to  be  a  wilding,  its 
good  qualities  having  been  first  recognised  by 
Mr.  James  Crittenden,  East  Farleigh,  Kent,  after 
whom  it  was  named.  The  illustration  accom- 
panying these  notes  conveys  a  fair  idea  of  the 
great  productiveness  of  this  variety,  and  when 
a  tree  is  similarly  heavily  cropped  all  over,  it  is 
no  uncommon  occurrence  for  some  of  the 
limbs  to  break  down.  The  quality,  especially 
when  the  crops  are  heavy,  is  only  second-rate, 
but  that  apparently  is  only  a  secondary 
consideration,  the  prices  obtained  for  it  being 
only  a  little  lower  than  those  given  for  fine 
samples  of  Shropshire  or  Prune  Damson.  The 
latter  forms  the  larger  trees,  growing  very 
freely  in  a  young  state,  and  only  the  very 
oldest  trees  ever  rival  the  Farleigh  Prolific  for 
productiveness.  As  a  rule  the  fruit  is  large, 
somewhat  oval  in  .shape,  and  when  fully  ripe 
of  excellent  quality.  Common  or  Round 
Damson  is  smaller  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  fairly  productive.  Very  few  of  it 
are  planted  now-a-days,  and  the  White  Damson 
is  also  becoming  scarce.  Elvers'  Early  is  said 
to  be  early  and  gocd,  but  I  have  never  grown  it. 

W.  iGCiULliEN. 


Eelative  merits  of  early  Strawberries. — 

Whitsuntide  has  brought  us  this  year  ripe  Straw- 
berries in  good  numbers  out  of  doors,  and  this  is 
worth  recording  as  being  something  quite  out  of 
the  common  in  Suffolk.  Now  as  I  write  (May  22) 
I  could  pick  dishes  of  Noble,  John  Ruskin,  and 
Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury,  all  from  young 
plants  put  out  thickly  on  a  south  border.  Noble 
was  the  first  to  show  colour,  being  two  days  in 
front  of  John  Ruskin.  The  latter,  however,  has 
overtaken  it,  and  there  is  now  nothing  to  choose 
in  the  matter  of  earliness  between  them.  Vicom- 
tesse is  a  couple  of  days  behind,  but  each  sort  has 
some  special  advantages  over  the  others.  Noble 
has  the  finest  fruit  and  by  far  the  heaviest  crop, 
the  bed  presenting  quite  a  picture,  and  it  is  very 
evident  that  this  variety  does  best  as  one-year-old 
plants.  The  fruit  is  very  handsome,  but  a  little 
soft,  so  should  not  be  grown  very  extensively  for 
packing.  The  flavour  is  not  quite  first-class, 
though  quite  as  good  as  many  other  favourite 
kinds.  John  Ruskin  is  no  better  in  flavour  and 
its  crop  is  barely  half  the  weight ;  the  fruits  are 
of  good  average  size,  conical  in  shape,  and.  appa- 
rently very  firm.  I  believe  this  was  sent  out  as 
the  earliest  of  all  Strawberries,  but  the  gain  in 
this  way  is  very  slight,  if  any.     The  good  flavour 
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and  other  qualities  of  the  Vicomtesse  are  now  so 
well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than 
mention  them,  but  those  who  put  flavour  before 
other  qualities  ought  to  grow  this  largely  for  early 
as  well  as  general  purposes,  and  in  its  season  I 
have  found  none  to  beat  it. — J.  C.  Tallaok. 

Watering  Vine  borders. -No  doubt  this  is 
a  subject  requiring  much  attention,  but  in  no  way 
can  it  be  satisfactorily  done  without  taking  into 
consideration  local  circumstances.  A  border  in 
one  locality  may  require  weekly,  or  at  least  fort- 
nightly so.ikings  of  water,  whereas  another  may 
not  reiiuire  such  a  drenching  for  two  months.  It 
is  surprising  what  a  .[uantity  of  water  Vines  grow- 
ing in  light  soil  will  appropriate,  and  with  advan- 
tage to  the  crops,  but  in  heavy  retentive  soil  the 
case  is  different.  Perhaps  of  all  Grapes  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  the  most  variable  in  this  respect ; 
too  much  water  at  the  roots  has  an  injurious  effect 
when  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy.  This  Grape  is  far 
more  partial  to  sand  than  any  other  kind  of  soil, 
as  anyone  may  see  by  putting  on  a  layer  next  to 
the  surface  roots  where  the  border  is  composed  of 
heavy  soil.  I  have  known  seasons  here  when  the 
inside  border  of  the  Muscat  house  was  watered 
but  three  times  during  the  whole  season  of  growth. 
The  Grapes  were  even  then  of  good  quality. 
— E.  M. 


by  Mr.  Wythes  at  the  Temple  show  held  its  own 
both  for  size  and  general  appearance  when 
side  by  side  with  Mr.  Rivers'  latest  good  thing. 
The  advantage  claimed  for  the  latter,  however,  in 
point  of  season  should  render  it  a  splendid  acqui- 
sition where  very  early  fruit  is  wanted.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  in  common  with  all  outdoor  wall 
trees  that  were  carrying  good  crops,  received  a 
rather  heavy  mulching  of  good  manure  in 
April,  and,  as  the  weather  has  turned  out,  I  am 
very  glad  it  was  put  on  thus  early.  Without  it, 
trees  would  have  fared  badly  on  our  lii<ht,  dry 
soil,  and  there  are  no  f:icilities  for  watering  on  a 
big  scale.  Green  and  black  fly  are  very  trouble- 
some, necessitating  frequent  applications  of  some 
form  of  insecticide.  Roses,  especially  on  walls, 
have  also  required  copious  washings  to  keep  them 
fairly  clean.  E.  Bukrell. 

Claremont. 


EARLY  PEACHE3. 


The  remarks  made  in  last  week's  Garden  respect- 
ing early  Peaches  recall  a  suggestion  broached,  I 
think,  last  season  whether,  except  in  the  case  of 
Hale's  Early,  we  had  gained  very  much  by  the 
introduction  of  the  early  American  Peaches. 
There  seemed  an  inclination  to  reply  in  the 
negative.  Our  first  early  English-raised  Peach, 
Early  Beatrice,  is  certainly  not  A  1  in  point  of 
flavour,  but  it  is  quite  as  good,  and  perhaps  a  little 
better  than  Amsden  June,  Alexander,  or  Waterloo. 
It  is  a  certain  cropper  under  glass,  which  can 
hardly  be  said  of  two  of  the  Americans.  It  colours 
up  beautifully  with  a  fair  share  of  sun,  and  makes 
a  really  handsome  dish.  "  Its  size  will  always  be  a 
drawback,"  is  a  chief  argument  brought  against  it, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  are  sometimes 
partly  responsible  for  this  in  cropping  somewhat 
heavily  in  the  de.^ire  to  get  as  many  early  fruits  as 
possible.  Personally,  such  has  been  the  case. 
This  year  with  the  prospect  of  only  a  moderate 
demand  the  tree  only  carried  a  thin  crop,  and  1 
have  had  some  very  fair  fruit  quite  as  large, 
allowing  for  the  difference  in  shape,  as  Lord 
Napier  Nectarines.  Our  next.  Early  Louise,  needs 
no  apology  ;  it  is  most  decidedly  a  better  Peach 
than  any  of  the  Americans.  I  have  only  seen  it 
occasionally  under  glass,  but  it  was  invariably 
doing  well.  Outside  it  is  a  handsome  fruit  of  good 
flavour,  ripening  with  me  from  ten  days  to  a  fort- 
night after  Beatrice  and  a  little  before  Hale's 
Early.  Early  Alfred  and  Doctor  Hogg  are  two 
second  early  Peaches,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
choose  between  the  two ;  both  are  very  good, 
Dymond  following  close  behind  them.  This  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  very  best  all-round 
Peaches  either  for  in  or  outdoor  work.  Early  out- 
door Peaches  are  likely  to  be  a  very  good  crop. 
Beatrice  and  Hale's  Early  are  showing  well,  and 
so  is  Early  Crawford.  The  adjective,  however,  in 
this  case,  as  with  Early  Alfred,  is  clearly  a  mis- 
nomer, Crawford  being  only  a  week  earlier  than 
Royal  George.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  second 
early  Peach  of  large  size  and  good  quality,  a  heavy 
and  consistent  cropper,  and  of  good  constitution. 
With  the  exception  of  Hale's,  I  have  not  tried  the 
Americans  out  of  doors.  Three  trees  of  Alexander 
were  ordered,  but  at  the  fruiting  season,  after 
waiting  patiently  and  wondering  when  the  new 
Peach  was  going  to  finish,  I  found  that  instead  of 
Alexander  I  had  Alexandra  Noblesse.  Possibly 
other  readers  may  have  had  a  similar  experience. 
The  earliest  Nectarine,  Lord  Napier,  is  carrying  a 
fine  crop.  This,  I  suppose,  will  have  to  play  second 
fiddle  in  point  of  earliness  to  the  new  Rivers' 
Early,  but  for  size  and  cropping  qualities  it  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  beaten  ;  indeed,  the  dish  staged 


Apple  'Worcester  Pearmain.— I  grow  a 
good  many  trees  of  this  Apple,  but  not  on  account 
of  its  high  quality  as  a  dessert  fruit.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  say  ic  stands  high  in  point  of 
flavour,  but  no  other  variety  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  has  such  a  showy  appearance  either  on  the 
tree  or  the  dinner-table.  For  it^  grand  looks  I 
think  it  is  mainly  grown.  Certainly  there  is  no 
Apple  that  will  command  the  same  price  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  No  matter  how  plentiful  Apples 
are,  the  Worcester  Pearmain  will  sell.  Last  year 
plenty  of  fruit  of  other  sorts  was  being  sold  for 
3s.  per  bushel,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
obtaining  7s.  for  Worcester  Pearmain.  Now-a- 
days  it  is  more  a  question  of  appearance  than  of 
flavour.  The  man  that  grows  for  market  must 
study  what  sells  the  best.  While  he  is  trying  to 
educate  the  public  taste  to  superior-flavoured 
kinds,  someone  else  steps  in  and  pockets  the  cash. 
Good-flavoured  Apples  in  September  are  not 
numerous.— E.  Molyn'EUX. 

The  earliest  Cherries.— Writing  from  Mar- 
seilles, Mons.  Paul  Girard  states  that  on  April  lii 
of  this  year  the  earliest  ripe  Cherries  gathered 
there  were  of  the  kind  named  "  Guigne  Lamauiie." 
On  April  24  ripe  fruit  of  the  "  Guigne  Precooe  de 
Mathere,"  recommended  by  Mons.  P.  de  Mortillet, 
was  gathered  in  large  quantities  and  sold  well. 
At  the  same  date,  the  "  Precoce  a'Annonay"  was 
ripening  its  fruit,  the  quality  of  which  is  some- 
what inferior  to  that  of  the  preceding  kinds.  To 
these  succeeded  the  "  Bigarreau  Jaboulay,"  the 
"  Guigne  jaune  dOrleans"  and  the  "  Giiotte  Belle 
de  Lorraine." — Bcnic  Ilorticole. 

■Weight  of  crop  for  Peach  trees.— To  a 
certain  extent  it  depends  upon  the  health  of  the 
tree  what  weight  of  crop  ought  to  be  left  on  a 
Peach  tree,  whether  growing  in  the  open  air  or 
under  glass.  A  fruit  to  every  9  inches,  or,  if  extra 
fine  fruits  are  required,  12  inches,  is  quite  sufllcient. 
A  tree  which  is  in  good  health  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing the  quantity  of  fruit  I  have  stated,  but  even  if 
it  is  desired  to  leave  a  less  number,  there  will  not 
be  any  increase  in  size.  Trees  with  a  light  crop  of 
fruit  have  a  tendency  to  take  on  a  gross  or  unfruit- 
ful habit.  Trees  allowed  to  carry  a  fair  comple- 
ment of  fruit  may  be  looked  upon  to  do  the  same 
annually.  With  the  trees  in  good  health  and  also 
kept  amply  supplied  with  water,  the  fruits  should 
be  thinned  down  before  stoning  commences,  this 
preventing  the  unnatural  strain  upon  the  trees' 
health.  Of  course,  a  few  extra  fruits  may  be  left, 
as  when  the  second  swelling  commences,  it  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance  which  fruits  are  likely  to  take  the 
lead.  Otheis  which  are  not  so  quick  in  swelling 
off,  even  if  thinned  down  to  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  orthodox  number,  never  reach  the  size 
of  those  which  take  the  lead.— Y.  A.  II. 

Strawberry  plants.— It  is  most  unusual  to 
see  plants  in  pots  fruiting  in  houses  a  fortnight 
after  fruits  have  been  gathered  outdoors,  but  those 
growers  who  have  a  superabundance  of  plants, 
which  ihey  would  not  otherwise  trouble  to  place 
under  glass,  now  find  their  value  and  are  fruiting 
them  to  the  utmost,  because  the  outdoor  crop 
threatens  to  be  a  very  short  one.     Even  on  stiff, 


holding  soils  the  crop  must  be  very  moderate,  but 
where  close  on  gravel,  then  are  all  old  plants  giv- 
ing very  indifferent  promise.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  many  growers  will  this  season  wish 
they  had  fewer  of  these  old  breadths  and  more  of 
young  ones.  It  is  the  latter  that  are  giving,  so  far, 
the  best  results.  They  have  soil  that  is  at  once 
more  fresh  and  fertile,  they  are  more  deeply  rooted 
and  have  stronger  foliage,  so  that  they  can  more 
easily  withstand  drought  than  can  the  three-year- 
old  breadths.  No  doubt  the  putting  out  of  one- 
half  the  entire  Strawberry  plants  every  year 
involves  some  labour,  but  where  that  practice  is 
adopted,  there  are  the  growers  best  off  now.  It 
does  not  pay  to  allow  breadths  to  stand  over 
three  years.  But  the  exceeding  aggregation 
of  crowns  which  invariably  results  in  the  third 
year  is  often  more  productive  of  leafage  than 
of  fruit ;  whilst  this  year  it  has  resulted  in 
the  production  of  very  little  fruit.  Old  plants 
have  a  tendency  also  to  lose  their  lower  roots  and 
become  dependent  on  those  thrown  out  from  the 
surface,  where  in  very  dry  seasons  they  find  little 
nutriment  or  moisture,  for  thorough  so.ikings  can 
rarely  be  given.  — .4.  D. 
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NOTES   FROM  A  NEW  ZEALAND 

GARDEN. 

Looking  back  over  some  old  volumes  of  TfiE 
Garden,  I  find  that  a  good  many  years  have 
passed  since  I  have  troubled  its  readers  with 
airy  experiences  of  mine,  and  now  on  reading 
an  article  by  "  F.  W.  B."  (Oct.  4,  188-1)  in- 
dicating his  desire  to  know  something  about 
the  experiences  of  Daffodil  growers  abroad,  I 
am  moved  to  record,  if  you  think  well  of  it, 
witli  as  much  care  and  minuteness  as  a  some- 
what limited  leisure  may  allow,  my  own  ex- 
perience during  the  coming  season,  for  I  jire- 
sume  Datt'ndil  growing  is  as  interesting  now 
as  it  was  nine  years  ago.  I  am  going  to  begin 
at  the  very  beginning,  as  you  will  perceive 
wlien  I  say  that  so  far  there  is  nothing  visible 
in  the  shape  of  a  Narcissus  (April  18)  except 
the  grass  of  the  common  Jonquil  (which 
liegan  to  make  its  appearance  this  year  in  the 
last  week  of  March)  and  a  few  rather  weakly 
blades  from  a  clump  of  Chinese  Polyanthus 
Narcissus  planted  out  of  season  some  three 
years  ago.  But  below  the  ground  there  is  a 
giiodly  store  of  healthy  bulbs,  which  will 
show  tlieir  quality  in  due  time.  I  should  not 
consider  anyone  a  Narci.ssus  enthusiast  who 
does  not  feel  an  inti'rest  in  all  stages  of  the 
flower.  A  firm  bulb  gives  me  as  much  pleasure 
as  the  sinell  of  the  flowers,  and  the  sight  of 
the  grass  breaking  tlie  soil  and  lifting  it  up 
on  its  back,  and  of  tlie  spear-heads  of  bloom 
pusliing  up  an  inch  a  day  i.s  haidly  less  de- 
lightful than  the  sight  of  the  flower  itself. 

All  my  experience  goes  to  persuade  me 
that  this  siiil  and  climate  admirably  suit 
must  kinds  of  Naicissus:.  For  an  amateur,  I 
intioducS  myself  a  good  number  of  new  va- 
rieties from  ye;ir  to  year,  and  a.^suming  flie 
bulbs  I  receive  from  England  or  Holland 
to  be  avei'jge-sized  bullii  as  lliere  grown,  I 
can  (  nly  wonder  at  the  large  size  readied  by 
most  varieties  grown   h'Te    umler    anything 
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like  good  conditions.     Whilst  I  mention  this 
matter  of  importing  varieties  I  should  like, 
in   the   interest   of  bulb  growers  on  this  side 
of  the  world,  to  urge  bulb  merchants,  if  our 
trade    is    worth    having  at   all,    to    de?patrh 
oiiLts  to  us  as  soon  as  their  bulbs  are  ripe 
and  housed.  IS'o  doubt  the  orders  of  amateurs 
are  likely  to  be  modest  in  money  value,  like 
my  own.     But  if  the  orders  are  executed  at 
all,  it  should  be  done  just  as  punctually  as  if 
they  were  large  orders.     If  one  orders  Fritil- 
laries  and  Eiythroniums,  which  bear  trans- 
mission badly   at  the  best,  why  should   they 
be  delayed  till  they   are  rotten  that  Tigridias 
ordered  at  the  same  time  may   be  sent  along 
with  them  ?     It  ought  to  be  clear  to  bulb  mer- 
chants that  it  is  impossible  to  send  Fritillaries 
and    Tigridias   to  the    colonies    in   the  same 
parcel  with  any  chance  of  growing  the  Fritil- 
laries   successfully.     Spring     bulbs,     except 
Anemones  and  Ranunculi,  which  apparently 
may  be  planted  at  any  time  over  a  long  season, 
should  be  shipped  or  posted  for  the  Australa- 
sian colonies   by  the    middle   of  Septeml.)er. 
They  would  then  arrive  at  their  destination 
about  the  beginning  or  middle  of   November. 
The  cliances   are  that,   if  well    packed,  they 
would  arrive  as  plump  and  firm  as  when  they 
left  the  store,  and  if  at  once  properly  planted, 
they    would   probably  give  a   line   show  of 
bloom  sliortly  after  planting.     Such  at  any 
rate  is  my  belief,  founded  ou  some  little  ex- 
perience.   I  do  not  think  The  G.vedsx  often 
records    the   views   of    plant    importers    in 
these  colonies,  and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that 
if   seedsmen  and  plant  merchants  here  ami  in 
Australia  were  occasionally  to  state  their  ex- 
perience, it  would   lie  found   very  useful  liy 
seed  and  plant  exporters  at  home. 

Keturning  to  the  Narcissus,  I  have  only  to 
say  that  where  a  spade  has  chanced  to  reveal 
what  is  going  on  amongst  the  bulbs  under- 
ground I  have  remarked  sjilendid  root  forma- 
tion and  beautiful  white  cones  pushing  up 
for  Grass.  I  have  done  very  little  in  the  way 
of  transjilanting  thi.s  year,  though  most  years, 
by  reason  of  the  quick  increase,  a  good  deal 
of  tran.splanting  has  to  lie  done. 

1  should  like  to  mention  what  seems  to  me 
an  extraordinary  development  of  the  Lilium 
auratum  in  this  garden.  !My  stock  is  all  de- 
rived from  a  single  bulb  and  now  consists  of 
several  clumps.  The  largest  of  these  clumps 
has  occupied  its  present  position  for  several 
years,  perhaps  fi\-e  or  six.  The  last  two  or 
three  years  the  stems  have  been  very  large  and 
strong.  Last  year  there  was  one  stem — a  fas- 
ciated  one — on  which  I  counted  over  eighty 
blooms.  This  year  no  single  stem  produced 
so  many  blooms,  but  there  were  five  stems 
each  bearing  from  forty  to  fifty  blooms.  The 
pips  on  these  stems  all  opened,  though 
they  were  very  crowded.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  altogether  approve  of  these  mon- 
sters. I  prefer  a  long  graceful  branch 
with  fifteen  to  twenty-five  blooms, 'each  pip 
having  plenty  of  room  to  display  itself.  1 
should  be  glad  to  know  from  any  of    your 
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all  the  year.^  This  Lily  is  perfectly  hardy 
here,  althoug'ri  in  some  winters  the  frosts  are 
pretty  severe.  A.  W. 

DiinaUii,  April  18. 


Double  Violets — In   one  of  those  fields  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  production  ot  bardy  plants  for 
marliet  I  saw  a  few  days  since  several  thousands  of 
double  Violets,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  doing  well 
because   kept  frequently  watered.     The  sorts  are 
those  in  ordinary  cultivation,  white,  mauve  and 
blue,  and  are  as  much  grown  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  best  class  trade  as  any  other.     There  is  little 
trouble    taken   in     the    production,    and    yet    by 
October  next  every  plant  will  be  stout,  strong,  full 
of  leafage  and  bloom-buds— in   capital  con'dition 
for  planting  on  beds  or  putting  into  pots.    The 
rationale  of  cultivation  is  simple.  When  the  plants 
are  lifted  for  sale  in  the  autumn  they  are  carefully 
trimmed  of  their  side  shoots  or  runners.    These 
are  then  sorted  and  the  best  dibbled  up  thickly 
into  frames,  where  they  remain  until  April  follow- 
ing, and  then  carefully  lifted,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
tiny    roots,    are 'dibbled    out    into    good    ground 
in  rows   ll>  inches  apart.     If  the  weather  be,   as 
this   year,   dry,    plenty   of   water    is    given    until 
good  root-hold  is  secured.    Afterwards  they  can 
very  well  take  care  of  themselves,   but  frequent 
waterings,  if  the  drought   continues,  help  to  pre- 
serve the  foliage  from  the  attacks  of  spider  or 
thrips.     The  plan   results  not  only  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sturdy  plants,  but  also  in  compact  clusters 
of  roots,  and  these,  carefully  lifted  and  preserved, 
suffer  little  when   sent  away  thickly  packed   in 
shallow    boxes    by    rail.     Single    Violets    receive 
similar  treatment.     In  foggy  seasons  Violets  suffer 
severely,  and  doubles  especially  would  die  whole- 
sale were  they   left  all    the  winter   exposed,    but 
through  the  method  adopted  of  keeping  the  runners 
in  frames,  the  stock  is  preserved. — A,  D, 


that  by  first  starting  with  the  produce  of  a  few 
naturally  produced  seed-pods  ot  named  varieties, 
thpn  later  intercrossing  some  of  the  best  of 
the  progeny,  a  varied  and  charming  selection 
ot  seedlings,  sells,  fancies,  Picotees,  fl:ikes,  &c., 
has  been  secured.  All  the  largest  plants  of  two 
years'  growth  are  now  over  and  being  turned  out 
doors,  planted  in  good  loose  soil,  somewhat  on 
their  sides,  and  then  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
layered,  Thete  of  course  give  very  fine-rooted 
plants  early,  and  are  valuable  for  the  successional 
blooming.  Those  now  in  6-inch  pots  get  a  shift 
la'  er  into  8J-inch  pots,  and  so  are  grown  on  out- 
doors until  placed  in  frames  for  the  winter.  Fully 
lOOO  plants  have  to  flower  outdoors  also,  some  of 
which  are  seedlings,  Mr.  Woodgate  treats  his  Car- 
nations as  thoroughly  hardy  plants  in  the  winter, 
and  as  a  result  suffers  little  from  any  disturbing 
causes, — A,  D, 


HARDY  PERENNIALS  FROM  SEED. 


correspondents  whether  such  growth  in  th^ 
Golden  Lily  is  very  common.  The  clump  I 
speak    of    has   had  no  manure  of  any  kind 


Pink  Her  Majesty,— This  is  devoid  of  the 
green  centre  which  Mrs.  Sinkins  has,  and  it  does 
not  split,  as  does  that  kind.  When  Her  Majesty 
becomes  belter  known  it  will  be  much  sought 
after.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  good  grower 
giving  plenty  of  grass.  I  am  afraid  it  lacks  one 
charm,  namely,  scent.  I  notice  the  blooms  now 
open  posse.^s  but  lit  tie.  Have  other  growers  noticed 
this  .'—J,  Crooiv,  Forth  Ahlwi/. 

Primroses  and  dry  weather,— I  am  afraid 
these  charming  spring  flowers  are  having  a  sorry 
time  of  it,  I  noticed  some  Primroses  in  sunny 
spots  were  drying  up  during  April,  It  will  be 
interesting  to  notice  when  ne.xt  spring  comes 
round  how  this  affects  their  blooming.  Here 
we  grow  a  large  quantity  of  the  bunch  kinds, 
raising  some  from  seed  every  year.  We  grow 
these  in  almost  every  kind  ot  situation.  This  year 
we  found  those  growing  on  a  north  border  by  far 
the  best.  But  even  these  in  this  cold  place  we 
have  been  obliged  to  water  many  times  during  the 
eighty  days  we  have  been  without  rain,— J,  C , 
Forde  Ahhcy. 

Carnations  at  Coombe  Warren,  —  It  does 
seem  to  be  very  remarkable  that  fully  two  months 
prior  to  tie  date  fixed  for  the  National  Carnation 
Society's  show,  plants  kept  in  frames  all  the  winter 
and  stood  in  a  greenhouse  in  the  spring  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat  fhould  not  only  have 
been  blooming  for  a  month  previouslv,  but  should 
now  have  to  be  turned  out  to  make  room  for 
another  batch  from  outdoors,  where  even  it  seems 
diflicult  to  keep  the  plants  in  check.  So  early 
indeed,  are  all  outdoor  plants  at  Coombe  Warren' 
that  every  one  bids  fair  to  be  in  full  bloom  before 
June  IS  out,  and  it  looks  also  as  if  under  no 
possible  conditions  could  there  be  any  Carnation 
blooms  so  late  as  July  25,  The  verv  fine  lot  of 
plants  which  Mr,  Woodgate  has  in  pots  at  Coombe 
Warren— some  1000  in  number— is  in  bulk  propa- 
gated seedlings,  and  ot  a  highly  meritorious  as 
well  as  varied  charader.  All  the  best  have  had 
local  names  given  them,  and  some  day  they  may 
become  more  widely  known,  but  the  fact  remains 


It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  seedsmen  —  es- 
pecially those  who  make  the  culture  and  sale  of 
hardy  plants  a  speciality- do  not  issue  special 
seed  lists  of  these  things.  If  we  look  over  any 
ordinary  flower  seed  list,  we  find  hardy  and  tender, 
annual,  biennial  and  perennial  plants  intermixed, 
having  only  the  pretext  for  this  arrangement  that 
they  come  alphabetically.  Why  there" should  not 
be  found  more  exact  classifications,  according  to 
nature  and  endurance,  such  as  tender  annual  and 
hardy  annual,  or  biennial  or  perennial,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  In  looking  over  one  of  the 
leading  bardy  plant  lists  issued,  I  find  attached  to 
a  few  thing?,  seed  so  much,  but  still  to  very  few  all 
the  same.  Either  many  ot  our  hardy  border  plants 
do  not  seed,  or  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  save  it,  or 
else  the  trader  does  not  care  to  advertise  seed  lest 
it  should  destroy  the  sale  of  plants.  Presum- 
ing such  a  notion  exists,  it  is  but  right  that  it 
should  be  combatted  by  the  publication,  so  far  as 
possible,  ot  lists  of  good  hardy  perennials,  herba- 
ceous and  otherwise,  that  can  be  obtained  with 
comparative  ease  from  seed.  This  subject  may 
well  have  special  present  interest,  because  just  now 
is  an  excellent  time  to  sow  many  of  these  things, 
and  if  seed  be  good,  stocks  of  hardy  plants  in  great 
abundance  may  soon  be  raised,  I  have  made  what 
is,  perhaps,  but  a  moderate  and  a  common  selec- 
tion. Others  could  add  materially  to  this  list, 
especially  in  relation  to  varieties  not  so  well  known, 
and  of  which  there  are  now  many. 

Of  course,  single  flowers  seed  most  freely,  doubles 
less  so,  as  in  the  case  of  Pyrethrums,  for  instance, 
but   here   we   have    a   beautiful   family  of   hardy 
plants  which  can  be  obtained  from  seed  with  ordi- 
nary care.     Whilst  few  may  care  to  take  much 
trouble  to  save  seed,  except  growers  for  that  pur- 
pose, especially  that  all  flower  stems  are  so  much 
better  removed  from  plants  so  soon  as  flowering  is 
over,  at  least  all  may  purchase  seed,  and  in  .'o 
doing   secure   greater,   it  not  better   variety  than 
they  already   possess.     Just   culling  a  tew  plants 
alphabetically,  we  start  with  Aubrielias,  the  best 
of  which,  such  as  violacea  and  Leichtlini,  and  no 
one  wants  inferior  sorts  after  these,  seed   fairly 
freely.     Seed  should  be  sown  at  once  to  aive  strong 
blooming  plants  next  spring.      Auriculas,    as   all 
know,  seed  fairly  well,  especially  ot  the  hardier 
border  forms.     Seed   ot  these  should  be  sown  at 
once  in  shallow  pans,  and  be  kept  covered  with 
Moss  until  germination  results.     That   is  always 
irregular,    especially    when    the    seed    has    been 
wintered.     Aquilegias,  again,  are  very  free  seeders, 
and  are  very  hardy.     Seed  saved  from  some  ot  the 
best  hybrids  usually  give  better  results  than  come 
from  pure  species.     Sown  now  in  pans  or  beneath 
hand-lights,  an  abundance  of  plants  will  scion  re- 
sult.    High-class  Carnations  do  not  seed  freely  at 
home,  except  where  grown  under  glass.     Did  the 
present  dry  weather  continue  through  the  summer, 
whilst  Carnation  blooms  would  doubtless  be  small, 
there  would  probably  be  a  good  crop  of  seed! 
We    can,   however,    purchase    imported    seed    of 
various  forms  or  strains,  and  it  sown  at  once  in 
boxes   or  pans  under  glass  or  out  in   the   open 
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ground  an  1  kept  sbadid  and  watere  I,  there 
will  soon  be  plenty  of  plants  for  putting  out 
in  August  to  bloom  next  summer.  Whilst  all 
tbe  forms  of  Coreopsis  are  charming,  those  of 
the  perennial  type,  such  as  grandiflora  and  lan- 
ceolata,  are  of  pirticMilar  beauty  and  usefulness. 
These  seed  freely  and  should  be  sown  at  once. 
Of  all  hardy  border  plants,  few  are  nobler  or  more 
effeclive  than  are  Delphiniums — all  free  seeders. 
These  have  the  merif,  too,  of  giving  from  seed  as 
good  as  the  parents — that  is,  at  le.ast,  the  present 
conlition  of  the  Delphinium  family  ;  later,  per- 
haps, when  perfection  has  been  reached,  seed  pro- 
geny in  general  may  deteriorate.  Seed  sown  now 
will  give  plants  to  bloom  ne.tt  year,  and  these  will 
endure  for  a  long  time  after.  Did  Delphiniums 
not  flower,  their  fine  clusters  of  foliage  would 
still  make  them  useful.  Geums  of  the  diverse 
forms  now  found  furnish  seed  and  are  easily  raised. 
So,  too,  is  the  Gypsophila  paniculata — not  a  strik- 
ing plant,  but  when  in  full  flower  most  useful  to 
all  who  want  to  dress  vases  I  was  the  other  day 
in  a  garden  where  literally  hundreds  of  this  plant 
were  being  put  out,  having  been  raised  from  seed. 
I  fear  there  will  be  some  disappointment  at  the 
product  later.  There  is  a  large  family  of  the 
perennial  Chrysanthemum,  most  valuable  for  border 
decoration,  all  readily  productive  of  seed.  Such 
varieties  as  maximum,  latifolium  and  uliginosum 
take  high  rank  amongst  hardy  perennials.  Some 
of  the  Campanulas  also,  such  as  pyramidali,*,  per- 
sioifolia,  urticifolia,  grandiflora,  Mariesi,  &c.,  will 
come  readily  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  at 
once  to  secure  stock  for  putting  out  in  the  autumn. 
I  find  I  had  overlooked  a  charming  hardy  plant 
in  the  Prophet  Flower  (Arnebia  echioides),  which 
is  not  half  known  yet  and  comes  from  seed  freely 
also.  What  a  fine  family  of  border  flowers  have  we, 
too,  intheHelianthuses,  Heleniums,  Rudbeckias,&c., 
some  of  which  give  seed,  though  not  abundantly. 
Several  forms  of  the  Lychnis  family  also  come  well 
from  seed,  and  very  lovely  they  are.  The  striking 
Lupines  all  seed  liberally  and  are  easily  raised. 
Many  of  these  are  just  now  remarkably  eflfeotive 
in  gardens,  and,  once  established,  will  long  endure. 
Then  there  are  all  the  members  of  the  perennial 
Lathyrus  family  that  can  be  got  from  seed.  If 
this  be  sown  now,  plenty  of  plants  will  result  for 
putting  out  in  the  winter,  and  they  will  become  of 
great  size  in  two  or  three  years.  Pinks,  Polyan- 
thuses, Primroses,  Pansies  are  all  popular  garden 
perennials,  and  all  to  be  got  from  seed  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Pink  and  Pansy  seed  may  be 
sown  at  once  outdoors,  but  Primrose  and  Polyan- 
thus, as  it  is  rather  late,  will  be  better  sown  under 
glass  to  push  the  plants  on.  Perennial  Phloxes 
also  come  readily  from  seed,  almost  as  good  in 
quality  as  are  the  bpst  parents.  It  is  wise  to  sow 
seed  in  boxes  under  glass  and  keep  it  cool  and 
damp,  as  the  shell  enclosing  the  germ  is  somewhat 
hard.  Poppies  of  the  giant  or  perennial  type  are 
very  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  so  also  are  Py- 
rethrums.  especially  the  beautiful  single  forms. 
The  fine  Verbascums  also  seed  freely.  These  are 
but  a  few  from  a  huge  list  of  good  perennials 
that  may  be  readily  propagated  from  seed,  and 
through  which  aid  many  an  otherwise  compara- 
tively bald  garden  may  be  rendered  beautiful,  not 
merely  for  one  year,  but  for  many.  A.  D. 


It  commences  to  open  its  flowers  early  in  May  and 
continues  without  intermission  until  the  end  of 
October.  I  am  growing  this  year  a  charming  yel- 
low variety  .and  two  others,  one  dark  and  the  other 
light  red,  all  from  cuttings — a  method  I  find  supe- 
rior to  raising  the  plants  from  seed,  as  so  much 
more  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  height  the 
plants  grow  from  cuttings.  Far  superior  in  every 
way  are  Antirrhinums  to  Geraniums  for  filling  beds 
or  borders  in  the  summer,  and  infinitely  less  trouble 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  If  the  plants  of 
the  white  variety  are  allowed  to  remain  all  the 
winter,  they  throw  up  much  larger  spikes  of  bloom 
the  following  May.— E.  M. 


Veronica  prostrata All  plants  th.at  e.xhibit 

a  tendency  to  withstand  drought  should  be  made 
note  of.  This  Veronica  appears  to  be  worthy  of 
some  attention  for  the  profusion  of  its  blossoms 
under  what  is  to  many  hardy  plants  a  trying  time. 
At  the  present  time  this  variety  is  in  full  bloom  on 
the  rockery,  where  it  has  received  only  its  share 
of  the  scanty  supply  of  rain  which  has  fallen  since 
the  first  week  in  March.  From  the  profuse  manner 
in  which  the  plants  are  flowering,  it  would  be 
hard  to  realise  that  we  have  had  so  little  moisture. 
— S. 

Antirrhinums  for  bedding. — These  are  de- 
servedly coming  to  the  front,  for  what  can  produce 
such  a  mass  of  flower  at  so  little  trouble  ?  I  have 
grown  for  several  years  a  variety  with  white 
flowers,  very  comj  act  in  habit  and  free  blooming. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Vacciniutn  hirsutum.  —  This  is  a  North 
American  species,  with  woody,  semi-erect  branches. 
The  plant,  so  far  as  I  have  proved  it,  is  but  1)  inches 
or  1  foot  high,  of  a  very  pale  green  colour,  owing 
to  its  hirsute  or  glandular  character.  The  flowers 
are  disposed  in  rather  long  racemes  under  and  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  are  white  and  rather 
large  for  the  genus ;  each  tubular  flower  will 
measure  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  It  strikes 
one  as  a  characteristic  little,  shrub  suited  for  the 
moist  places  of  rockwork.  I  have  found  it  quite 
hardy  during  last  winter. 

Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia  is  another  somewhat 
shrubby  dwarf  species  adapted  for  a  similar  use 
to  the  above.  In  a  way  it  is  half  shrubby  and 
half  herbaceous.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Yellow  Root,  as  implied  by  its  name,  and  not  only 
are  its  roots  yellow,  but  its  new  shoots,  which 
spring  up  freely  sucker  fashion.  The  foliage  is 
prettily  cut,  and  the  plant  gains  in  interest  when 
it  is  seen  to  produce  dark  purple  Ranunculus-like 
flowers.  Our  American  friends  tell  us  that  this  is 
a  very  conspicuous  plant  in  the  autumn,  owing  to 
the  change  of  colour  of  its  leaves  to  bright  orange. 
Small  fruits  succeed  the  racemes  of  curious  brown 
flowers  in  the  case  of  fertile  plants,  and  these 
remain  a  long  time.  I  have  not  proved  this  per- 
sonally, and  I  could  imagine  that  a  deal  may  de- 
pend on  weather  conditions,  and  possibly  the  plant 
may  never  colour  or  fruit  in  this  country  as  it  does 
at  home  in  the  more  Southern  States  of  North 
America. 

Papaver  alpinum.— As  I  believe  I  have  stated 
before,  this  plant  not  only  sports  in  the  various 
colours  of  yellow,  red  and  white,  but  it  is  to  be 
had  in  shades  coming  between.  Not  only  has  this 
pigmy  species  departed  from  its  more  typical  col- 
ours, but  the  form  of  its  flowers  has  become  more 
cupped,  owing  to  the  imbricated  character  of  the 
patals.  The  reader  may  imagine  this  little  species 
of  but  4  inches  or  G  inches  high,  with  flowers  of 
the  richest  colours,  quite  the  size  of  a  crown  piece, 
and  it  will  be  no  dilticult  m  itter  to  believe  that, 
grown  in  groups,  it  must  be  one  of  the  gayest  of 
alpines. 

Lithospermum  purpureo-cceruleum. — This 
if  left  to  have  its  own  way  may  be  even  more  than 
disappointing;  it  may  prove  ananno.ving  plant. 
With  such  treatment  as  I  have  bestowed  on  it  for 
three  years,  I  find  that  it  responds  invariably  by 
producing  a  grand  show  of  flowers.  I  believe  it  is 
the  natural  habit  of  the  plant  to  bloom  sparsely, 
and  sometimes  not  at  all.  It  has  the  habit  of 
making  long  bounding  stems  2  feet  to  4  feet  long, 
their  ends  becoming  rooted  and  young  plants 
forming.  These  may  be  termed  stolons  or  unfertile 
growths.  I  speak  of  these  because  it  is  by  remov- 
ing them  that  I  get  plenty  of  blossom  on  short 
stems  a  foot  or  so  in  length.  Now  when  you  see 
this  plant  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  fertile  stems  all 
topped  with  magnificent  clusters  of  deep  purplish 
or  almost  true  blue  flowers,  you  may  justly  com- 
pare it  with  a  large  specimen  well  grown  of  the 
rarer  Lithospermum  Pastoii.  But  as  already 
hinted,  if  you  neglect  to  remove  the  long  unfertile 
growths  the  plant  will  go  on  in  a  weedy  fashion, 
forming  rope  like  stems,  and  it  is  only  when  you 
take  advantage  of  the  vigor  of  the  species  by 
diverting  it  from   the  production   of  foliage    to 


flowers  that  you  render  the  plant  a  re.ally  beautiful 
garden  object. 

Anemone  baikalensis.— This  may  be  but  a 

geographical  variety  of  sylvestris,  and  I  have 
heard  many  remark  that  growers  fail  to  find  any 
distinction  whatever  between  the  two  plants; 
when,  however,  they  are  seen  grown  side  by  side 
there  are  ditferences,  if  but  slight.  The  flowers 
of  this  are  more  paper-white  than  those  of  A. 
sylvestris,  and  outside  there  are  pink  stains.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  flower  about  the  same  time, 
and  they  have  both  the  disagreeable  habit  of 
making  a  great  amount  of  sucker  growths.  This 
form  or  the  name  has  been  confounded  with  A. 
b.aldensis,  but  the  latter  is  a  widely  different  thino-," 
and  a  vastly  superior  flower,  and  it  is  much  more 
nearly  related  to,  and  in  fact  is  grouped  with  the 
Anemone  alpina  section. 

Lychnis  alpina  lapponica.-If  you  let  the 
seeds  of  this  plant  fall  on  a  little  soil  that  is  kept 
free  of  weeds,  a  natural  group,  than  which  nothing 
can  look  more  brilliant  in  early  May,  will  be  formed. 
The  plants  are  better  if  well  thinned  out.  then  each 
one  sends  up  numerous  spikes  the  second  year.  The 
stature  of  the  plant  with  me  is  4  inches  when  in 
flower. 

Phlox  canadensis.— A  neighbour  of  mine  has 
had  a  pl.ant  of  this  nearly  2  feet  in  diameter  only 
two  years  old  from  a  mere  chtting.  For  a  month 
it  has  been  smothered  with  its  clear  mauve  flowers 
and  the  perfume  was  no  mean  fe.ature.  I  see 
many  alpine  collections,  but  why  this  is  not  more 
commonly  included  I  cannot  say.  It  cannot  be  I 
think,  because  it  is  not  strictly  an  alpine,  for 
scores  of  things  in  alpine  collections  are'  not 
natives  of  mountain  habitats.  A  sweeter  or 
showier  plant  I  could  not  name  for  the  month  of 
April.  Lastyear  in  these  columns  I  spoke  of  the 
plant,  and  an  American  correspondent  wrote  me 
that  he  thought  from  the  description  my  plant  was 
not  the  true  canadensis,  but  divaricata.  If  there 
is  ought  in  this  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
distinctions  are.  j,  'W'god 

WooclrUle,  KirJtstall. 


Iris  spuria  A.  W.  Tait.-This  is  a  very  distinct 
and  pleasing  variety.  It  is  free,  graceful,  an  1  the 
flowers  are  of  a  soft  lavender  colour.  An  Iria  well 
wort'i  growing  for  its  delicate  colour. 

.  -^lyssum  or  Vesicaria.-Is  not  the  plant  figured 
Ml  b..la,u.-al  M,r,azinc,  t.  1:50,  and  alluded  to  b|  Mi 
Brockbauk  a!  A.  utriculatum  at  p.  44r,  better  known 
under  Lambert  3  naoie  of  Vesicaria  utrioulata  '''  In 
general  effect  the  plant  resembles  Cheh-aithus  alphius 
or  C.  ochroleucus,  but  it  grows  more  freely  and 
blooms  iu  March  or  April.  It  is  readily  kuowu'from 
moat  other  crivnfers  by  its  large  rouad  inflated  or 
bladder-hke  fruits.  Easily  wisei  from  seeds  or  cut- 
tings  — r  .  w .  a. 

Two  beautiful  Rockfoils  shown  in  the  col- 
lection of  hardy  flowers  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  at 
the  Temple  show  were  S.  lantoscana  superba  and 
S.  Aizoon  rosularis.  The  former  is  the  finer  of  the 
two  and  a  charming  variety,  especially  when 
several  plants  are  put  thicily  together  in  a  large 
pan.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  arrant'e  1  closely 
together  and  remarkably  pleasing.  The  Aizoon 
variety  is  quite  as  free  and  dense,  but  the  flowers 
are  not  so  pure.  For  growing  in  pots,  these  Rock- 
foils  may  be  made  special  note  of,  and  they  are 
easily  grown,  requiring  a  light,  thoroughly  well- 
drained  soil  and  a  fair  amount  of  sun.  It  is  a  pity 
that  more  use  is  not  made  of  such  hardy  flowers 
for  the  greenhouse,  where  they  make  a  change 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  things. 

Pyrethrums  at  the  Temple  show One  of 

the  most  striking  features  at  the  Temple  show  was 
the  Pyrethrum,  of  which  there  were  many  fine 
varieties.  It  seems  that  a  reaction  has  taken  place 
as  regards  size,  the  flowers  being  much  smaller 
than  usual,  but  of  decided  self  colours.  It  is  these 
that  one  wants  in  a  garden,  not  merely  big  blooms 
from  which  all  grace  has  been  extracted.  A  note 
in  The  Garden,  May  27  (p.  432),  draws  attention 
to  the  variety  Jubilee  of  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and 
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Sons,  Hassock's.  This  was  shown  well  at  the  ex- 
hibition, and  it  is  of  the  type  one  would  like  to 
see  get  more  numerous.  The  flowers  are  not  large, 
but  neat,  and  intense  crimson,  a  rich  self  colour, 
peculiarly  brilliant  when  seen  in  a  mass.  The  ex- 
hibit of  Pyrethrums  from  Messrs.  Harkness  was 
noteworthy.  The  flowers  were,  as  a  rule,  much 
larger  than  usual,  and  great  similarity  existed 
among  them.  It  is  important  not  to  give  names 
to  things  too  near  each  other  to  warrant  such  dis- 
tinctions. Bruce  Findlay,  Mrs.  Bennett,  and  Rosy 
Morn  were  all  of  a  rose  shade— a  lovely  tone. 
Several  very  fine  kinds  occurred  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  stands  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Lang- 
port.  We  singled  out  three  double  varieties  as 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  these  being  floribun- 
dum  plenum,  rose ;  Evelyn,  of  a  rosy  shade  also ; 
and  Aphrodite,  white,  a  fine  double  flower,  very 
useful  for  cutting. 


THE  BELLADONNA  LILY. 

( AM-\UYLLI.'4   BELLADONNA. ) 

This  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful  bulbous  plants 
which  have  been  introduced  into  our  gardens 
from  South  Africa.  It  was  grown  in  Portugal 
in  1712,  whence  it  was  brought  to  England 
and  cultivated  as  the  Narcissus  Lily.  In  1S04 
it  was  figured  in  the  Bolankal  Maga::ine  under 
its  present  name,  and  Brazil  was  then  suggested 
as  its  native  country.  At  that  time  the  plants 
were  grown  abundantly  in  Italy,  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  Narcissus  Belladonna.  There  is 
no  doubt  now  of  the  native  home  of  the  Bella- 
donna, as  it  is  found  wild  in  plenty  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  Cape,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world,  although  it  is  cultivated 
wherever  gardening  is  practised.  There  is  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  the  plants  of  Belladonna  grown  in 
gardens. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  Amaryllis,  and 
that  is  the  B^-lladonna  Lily.  All  the  other  so- 
called  Amaryllises  are  either  Hippeastrums, 
Nerines,  Sternbergias,  Vallotas,  Sprekelias,' or 
Zsphyranthes. 

Culture. 

At  Kew  the  Belladonna  Lilly  is  grown  in  a 
narrow  border  at  the  foot  of  a  vfall  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Orchid  houses.  This  wall  gets 
warmth  from  the  heat  inside  the  houses,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  greatly  to  its  advantage. 
The  border  is  2  feet  deep,  and  is  made  up  of 
about  (1  inches  of  drainage,  with  turves  of  loam 
covering  this,  the  whole  filled  up  with  three- 
fourths  good  loam,  one-sixth  leaf  mould,  and 
one-sixth  manure.  The  bulbs  are  buried  6 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  when  first  planted 
they  were  placed  about  9  inches  apart  each 
way.  Immediately  after  flowering  is  the  most 
favourable  time  for  planting  fresh  bulbs  or 
transplanting  established  ones.  If  1  had  to  buy 
bulbs  to  start  with,  I  should  get  them  from  re- 
liable dealers  in  July  or  August,  plant  them  in 
pots  to  flower,  and  as  soon  as  the  flowers  were 
over,  turn  the  bulbs  out  into  the  border  prepared 
as  above.  Good  flowering  bulbs  are  easily  ob- 
tained. Large  quantities  of  bulbs  are  annually 
imported  from  Holland  and  elsewhere  for 
planting  in  pots  to  flower  in  greenhouses  in 
England,  and  in  many  cases  these  bulbs  are 
thrown  away  after  they  have  bloomed.  But 
wherever  there  is  a  w.irm  wall  belonging  either 
to  a  greenhouse  or  dwelling-house,  these  bulbs 
may  be  planted,  and  they  will  make  a  fine  dis- 
play every  October  when  once  they  are  esta- 
lislied.  I  have  never  heard  of  the  Belladonna 
thriving  out  of  doors  in  the  north  of  England, 
but  in  the  south  and  west  the  plants  succeed 
thoroughly  under  proper  treatment.  Even  here, 
however,  they  will  not  flower  if  planted  in  an 


open  border,  however  sunny,  nor  yet  against  an 

ordinary  boundary  wall  ;  they  must  have  the  r,          .  ,, 

heat   of   a  wall  kept   warm    artificially  on  the  HI  JL1„^  h 

sille.   and  tliR  wai-mor  flno  ,„q11    fV.,.    Koff„,  'P.      Presenc    U 


SUMMER   NOTES, 
mott  stiikingly  beautiful  plants  at 
me  is   the  great  common   Mullein 


the  nlatls  wmVo  '  '''"■'""  ^^^  ''''"  ^^^  ''""""    (Verbascum  Thapsus).     It  grows  wild,  and  there- 
the  plan  s  wdl  flower.  ,  ,         .,        ,  |  fore,  I  suppose,  a  weed,  and  as  such  many  might 

Ihe  foliage  pushes  above  the  soil  early  in  the  be  inclined  to  turn  away  from  it.  If  so,  they  would 
year,  and  as  a  good  leaf-growth  is  essential  to  make  a  great  mistake. 'it  is  too  huge  to  be  allowed 
good  flowers,  the  leaves  must  be  protected  from  to  grow  in  ordinary  borders,  but  with  me  it  gives 
frost  and  cold  winds  by  a  covering  of  leaves  or         ■       ■•       -  ..        , 

light  manure.  Whilst  the  leaves  are  growing 
the  plants  require  abundant  moisture,  and  it 
is  therefor3  necessary  to  water  the  border  in 
the  event  of  a  dry  summer.  In  autumn  the 
leaves  wither  and  the  jilants  prejjare  to  flower. 
Should  there  be  lieavy  rains  in  July  and  { 
August,  the  border  should  be  protected  if  pos-  I 
sible.     At   the        ^      -    .  -         -      - 

scapes 


no  trouble.  I  never  sow  it  or  do  anything  to  pro- 
mote its  growth  or  welfare  in  any  way,  but  of  its 
own  accord  it  springs  up  in  odd  corners  and  waste 
places  and  grows  rapidly  to  perfection  in  its  own 
splendid  way.  It  does  not  want  much  sun,  but 
will  grow  to  perfection  on  a  stony,  dry  piece  of 
ground  where  scarcely  anything  else  would  thrive. 
The  Foxgloves  this  year  are  with  me  poor  and 
short  as  a  rule.     I  like  to  see  them  tall  with 


.      f   L'     i   "  u       J.1-     n    '        I  """^"^  *^^  '^  1  uic     i  xia.^  u\j  occ  ijiit^Lii  uoiii  w  1 L u  large 

end   ot   .September  the  flower-  j  Ieaves,but  the  want  of  rain  has  certainly  told  upon 

push   up,  growing  to  a  length  of    from  !  them.     In  a  wild  state  they  do  best  in  damp  and 

moist  localilies.  In  Cornwall  they 
grow  specially  fine.  In  a  path 
through  the  woods  by  the  side  of 
Lerrin  Creek,  on  the  river  Fowey, 
I  have  walked  through  rows  of 
Foxgloves  on  either  side  rising 
frequently  to  s  height  of  6  feet. 
But  this  year  they  will  be  dwarfed 
everywhere,  for  they  delight  in 
abundance  of  rain.  Foxglovfs  grow 
plentifully,  but  not  tall  or  fine  in 
the  shady  vallejs  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean.  In  gardens  the  great  vaiiety 
of  their  colours  adds  very  much  to 
their  beauty.  In  a  wild  state  they 
seem  to  be  always  red. 

This  remarkable  season  has  given 
us  a  new  experience  in  many  ways. 
We  seem  already  to  have  had  a  long 
summer  before  Slay  has  ended.    Iris 
germanica  has  been  splendid  in  the 
immense  quantity  of  its  flowers  acd 
the  brilliancy   of    their   colouring. 
There  are  fine  masses  of  this  kind  of 
Iris  in  flower  in  Kew  Gardens,  where 
they  seem  to  attract  a  good  deal  ot 
attemion.as  they  may  well  do.     I 
noticed  that  the  beds  of  hispanica 
or  Spanish  Iris  were,  like  my  own, 
thin  and  poor  this  year.     I  had  not 
before  been  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Spanish    Irises    require    so     much 
water  during   their  growth,  but  it 
is  evident  that  they  do.     A  neigh- 
bour of  mine  had  some  I.  hispanica 
which  came  up  strong  and  well  this 
spring,  but  they  have  dwindled  quite 
away   without  flowering  owing   to 
the  drought.    My  beds  will  not  be 
nearly  so  fine  as  I  expected  them 
to  be,  though  the  roots  are  flower- 
ing fairly  well.     This  Iris  seems  to 
force  well  or  to  travel  well,  for  they 
were     plentiful    in     Bath    market 
some  weeks  ago.     It  is  surprising 
that  we  do  not  see  the  Spanish  Iris 
more  frequently  grown  in  gardens,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  things  offered  in  the  autumn  catalogues.  In 
fact,  100  can  be  bought  for  a  few  pence.  Evidently, 
February   rain   and   subsequent  drought   are  just 
what   Iris    germanica   thoroughly   enjoys.     I  like 
Irises  for  their  sturdy  determination  to  grow  under 
the   most   trying   circumstances.     London   smoke 
does  not  seem  to  hurt  them,  nor  do  they  mind  the 
hard,  dry,  gravelly  soil  under  a  church  wall.     It 
is  all  the  same  where  they  grow  to  these  accommo- 
dating plants,  which  make  up  by  their  readiness 
to  do  well  anywhere  for  the  cantankerous  wilful- 
ness of  certain  other  members  of  the  same  family. 
And   how  very   beautiful  some  varieties  of  ger- 
manica are,  especially  the  squalens  group,  which 
is  beautifully  represented  at  Kew. 


The  Belladonna  Lily  (^Amaryllis  Belladonna). 


Ij  feet  to  2  feet,  and  each  bearing  from  three 
to  eight  flowers,  which  last  about  a  week  and 
are  very  fragrant.  The  plants  do  not  all  flower 
at  exactly  the  same  time,  .so  that  in  a  good 
border  of  them  there  are  flowers  for  nearly  a 
mouth.  Sometimes  the  latter  expand  before 
October. 

Some  years  ago  bulbs  of  the  Belladonna  were 
received  at  Kew  from  the  Cape  about  Novem- 
ber. These  were  potted  up  at  once  and  placed 
in  a  greenhouse  where  they  pushed  up  spikes 
of  flowers  which  expanded  in  .January.  It  is 
possible  that  by  a  little  manipulation  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers  might  be  had  from  imported 
bulbs  of  this  plant,  but  to  see  the  Belladonna 
Lily  in  all  its  glory  it  must  be  planted  outside 
by  the  hundred,  and  if  favoured  by  a  sunny, 
mild  October,  its  flowers  make  a  beautiful 
picture.     I   have   seen   thirty  stout   spikes   of 


Plants  of  the  English  Iris  are  sufiFering,  like 
those  of  the  Spanish  Iris,  from  want  of  rain.     The 
English  Irises  are  scarcely  so  pretty  as  either  the 
German  or  the  Spanish  group,  but  they  are  sturdy 
flower  .springing  from  a  bit  of  ground  not  more    and  grow  freely.     Few  tall  flowers  are  more  use- 
than  2  feet  square.  W.        ful  fur  cutting  than  Irises.     Their  varied  colours 
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look  most  beautiful  when  well  grouped  in  a  vase, 
and  their  own  leaves  form  the  best  of  foliage  to 
put  with  them. 

The  various  forms  of  hybrid  Aquilegia  seem  to 
have  been  more  beautiful  this  year  than  ever. 
Their  popularity  is  evidently  increasing.  Nor  is 
that  to  be  wondered  at,  for  they  have  much  to 
commend  them  ;  the  softness  of  the  colouring  in 
various  hues  of  blue  and  jellow  and  reddish 
brown  and  the  finely  cut  dark  green  foliage  com- 
bine to  make  these  Columbines  an  extremely 
interesting  class  of  early  summer  flowers.  More- 
over, there  is  something  piquant  about  the  long 
spur  and  the  way  in  which  the  delicate  flower 
poises  ilself  upon  its  stalk.  The  plants  soon  come 
up  from  their  winter  rest  and  are  soon  gone  again, 
but  while  they  are  with  us  they  are  among  the 
most  delightful  of  May  and  June  flowers.  They 
are  not  quite  so  easily  cultivated  as  the  old- 
fashioned  Columbines  of  our  woods  and  hedges, 
but  they  are  decidedly  hardy,  and  there  need  not 
be  any  fear  with  regard  to  frost. 

PiEonies,  alas,  are  rapidly  going  by.  They  have 
been  gorgeously  beautiful  this  year,  and  some  so- 
called  Japanese  Pseonies  have  been  most  delight- 
fully fragrant.  This  is  a  new  acquisition  in 
Pfeonies  so  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  them 
goes,  as  Pa^onies  in  general  have  a  most  disagree- 
able ;imell,  so  that  it  is  best  to  look  at  them  from 
a  distance.  The  scarlet  and  white  varieties  are 
excellent  for  church  decoration  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  flowers 
for  that  purpose. 

A  Gloucebtekshike  Paksox. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Campanula  nitida  alba  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Bellflowers,  and  we  noticed  a  very 
fine  form  of  it  in  bloom  in  the  hardy  plant  house 
at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  of  great  breadth  and 
massiveness,  pure  white,  the  stamens  soft  lemon 
colour.     It  is  far  bolder  than  the  type. 

Solanum  Seaforthianum  is  worth  a  note  for 
its  beauty  as  a  climber  to  clothe  unsightly  iron 
supports.  A  specimen  of  it  is  in  bloom  in  the 
Lily  house  at  Kew,  and  such  a  plant  deserves  to 
be  better  known.  It  is  very  elegant  in  growth, 
graceful,  and  the  abundant  foliage  is  relieved  by 
clusters,  so  to  speak,  of  violet  flowers,  the  stamens 
yellow. 

Iris  Boissieri  is  a  superb  kind  for  colour.  A 
flower  of  it  was  shown  in  the  charming  collection 
of  rare  Irises  from  M.  van  Tubergen,  Jun.,  of 
Haarlem,  at  the  recent  Temple  show.  The  flower 
is  not  unlike  that  of  a  Spanish  Iris  in  shape,  and 
deepest  purple  in  colour,  relieved  by  a  rich  yellow 
blotch.  In  the  whole  exhibition  no  Iris  approached 
it  for  colour.  It  is  a  bulbous  species,  and  we  hope 
easy  to  grow. 

The  weather  in  Durham.— We  had  a  severe 
hailstorm  here  on  Sunday,  June  4,  at  3.30  p.m.  It 
came  from  the  sea  (E.),  although  the  wind  was 
north.  The  hail  covered  the  ground,  stripping  the 
foliage  off  the  trees  and  going  through  the  leaves 
of  Rhubarb  and  other  plants.  It  has,  however, 
done  good,  for  the  honeydew  had  become  trouble- 
some ;  in  fact.  Black  Currants  would  have  been  a 
failure. — R.  Draper,  Sealiam  Hall  Gardens. 

Cineraria  maritima  aurea  variegata. — Re- 
ferring to  your  notice  of  this  plant  in  The 
Garden  ,for  June  8  (page  471),  you  are  quite 
right  in  your  surmise  of  its  not  being  new.  A 
similar  one  was  raised  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  when  he 
was  gardener  at  Syon  House  about  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  figured  in  colour  in  Hibberd's  "Beauti- 
ful-leaved Plants."  I,  however,  do  not  know  if  it 
was  ever  exhibited  at  any  of  the  London  shows. 
— J.  C.  Clarke. 

Choisya  ternata. — This  cannot  be  too  highly 
spoken  of  as  a  hardy  plant  for  a  warm  situation 


Thedeepevergreenfoliage  and  graceful  andfragrant 
flowers  which  it  produces  in  profusion  in  eaily 
spring,  and  again  in  September  when  the  weather 
is  favourable,  are  very  pleasing.  In  these  gardens 
where  hardy  plants  are  grown  and  appreciated  we 
have  a  plant  of  this  measuring  14  feet  by  .S  feet  on 
a  south  wall.  Although  the  last  two  winters  have 
been  veiy  severe,  it  has  had  no  protection  what- 
ever.—J. C.  Llawjcdifijit,  JJcnhtijhshirc. 

The  Cypress  Speedwell.— Mr.  O'Kell  sends 
us  the  lovely  Whipcord  Veronica  (V.  cupressoides) 
with  leaves  like  a  Lvcopodium,  and  bearing  beau- 
tiful white  and  lilac'Uowers.  We  hope  to  publish 
a  paper  of  Mr.  O'Kell's  shortly  on  the  New  Zealand 
Speedwells  with  illustrations  of  plants  sent  us 
by  him.  These  plants  are  of  little  value  in 
midland  districts  and  even  about  London,  but  are 
charming  in  places  like  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  also 
in  many  of  our  warm  fhore  gardens  where  they 
seem  quite  hardy. 

Irises  at  Kew. — We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
large  groups  of  one  kind  of  Iris  or  a  judicious  mix- 
ture have  been  planted  by  the  side  of  the  lake  in 
the  "Wilderness"  at  Kew.  This  is  just  the  place 
for  many  species,  such  as  I.  sibirica  and  its  varie- 
ties and  I.  versicolor,  which  is  in  full  bloom.  A 
large  number  of  kinds  are  represented,  and  in  time 
this  delightful  break  of  Iiises  will  form  one  of  the 
most  charming  features  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  It 
would  be  well  if  in  all  large  gardens  where  there 
is  a  bro.id  sheet  of  water  providing  a  good  mar- 
gin, the  sides  were  thus  adorned  with  beautiful 
flowers. 

Saxifraga  pyramidalis  is  very  beautiful  in 
the  hardy  plant  house  at  Kew.  Upwards  of  thirty 
specimens  are  in  full  bloom,  the  while  pyramidal 
masses  of  flowers  associating  well  with  most 
things.  Few  Rockfoils  are  better  known  than  this, 
but  it  is  not  often  in  ordinary  gardens  that  one 
sees  it  in  quantity.  Such  an  effect  as  produced  at 
Kew  would  be  welcome  in  all  private  places,  and 
it  may  be  attained  without  great  expense  of  time 
or  labour.  Even  when  not  in  bloom  the  plants  are 
ornamental,  the  large  rosettes  of  leaves  quite 
silvery  in  character.  In  clefts  of  the  rockery  this 
Rockfoil  is  quite  at  home,  and  it  is  easily  grown. 

Kosa  Mundi. — This  Rose  is  usually  shown 
for  the  York  and  Lancaster,  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  it  however,  the  flowers  larger  and 
fuller.  R.  Mundi  is  a  charming  Rose  to  form  a  good 
bed,  the  plants  making  vigorous  growth  and  bear 
ing  large  semi-double  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  red  striped,  coming  occasionally  of  quite  a 
self  colour.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the 
old-fashioned  types  of  Roses  are  coming  into 
favour,  and  they  deserve  to  be  well  grown.  One 
must,  however,  have  good  breaks  of  them  to  tnsure 
a  good  effect. 

Late  frosts. — Slight  frosts  occurred  here  on 
the  mornings  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  31 
and  June  1,  and  did  some  injury  to  the  rows  of 
dwarf  Beans  on  a  south  border  and  some  runner 
Beans  in  the  open.  No  trace  of  injury  is  apparent 
in  the  Potato  haulm,  or  in  any  other  tender  plants 
in  this  garden,  but  Potatoes  have  been  cut  slightly 
in  several  cottage  gardens  not  far  distant.  No 
frost  was  indicated  by  our  outdoor  thermometer, 
so  that  the  low  temperature  must  have  been  of 
but  very  short  duration.  In  the  low-lying  fields 
the  Grass  was  quite  crisp  early  in  the  morning.— 
W.  Strugnell,  Rood  Ashton  Gardens. 

Iris  Lorteti.— This  beautiful  Iris  was  shown  in 
splendid  character  by  M.  van  Tubergen,  Jun.,  at 
the  recent  Temple  show,  the  group  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  large  delicately  coloured  flowers.  In 
the  valuable  article  on  "Oncocyclus  Irises,"  by 
Prof.  Foster  (see  Garden,  Feb.  18,  p.  132),  a  long 
note  occurs  upon  this  species.  It  is  named  after 
Dr.  Lortet,  a  French  naturalist,  who  found  it  in 
South  Lebanon,  between  Meis  and  Hounin.  The 
flowers  are  large,  but  apart  from  this  or  anything 
else  we  place  first  its  lovely  colours.  We  know 
nothing  so  beautiful  in  the  whole  range  of  Irises, 
and  the  exhibit  of  M.  Tubergen  was  admired  for 
that  reason.  It  seems  to  vary  somewhat  in  colour, 
but  the  flowers  shown  agreed  with  Prof.  Foster's 


description  of  his  own  plant.  The  standards  were 
almost  white,  but  there  seemed  spread  over  them 
a  soft  lilac  or  violet  tone,  the  veins  of  a  deeper 
shade,  whilst  the  falls  were  pnle  cream-yellow, 
thickly  spotted  with  velvety  maroon.  This  Iris 
was  figured  in  TnB  Garden  of  February  18  of 
this  year. 

Rodgersia  podophylla.  —  This  handsome 
plant  is  in  bloom  now.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
belongs  to  the  Saxifrage  family,  and  has  remarkably 
handsome  leaves.  Individually  they  are  very  broad, 
measuring  over  a  foot  across,  boldly  divided,  and 
of  a  distinct  bronze  green  shade  of  colour.  The 
sturdy  leaf-stalks  rise  from  about  2  feet  in  height 
and  upwards,  the  spikes  of  creamy  white  flowers 
being  produced  at  this  season.  A  good  mass  of  it 
in  the  garden  is  of  great  beauty,  and  the  chief 
requisites  are  shade  and  moisture.  It  will  thrive 
in  quite  a  moist  peaty  spot,  where  the  Marsh 
Marigolds  and  other  moisture-loving  things  are 
quite  at  home.  If  grown  by  the  edge  of  the 
rockery,  such  a  position  as  this  should  be  found 
for  it. 

Earlines3  of  the  season.- On  May  20  we 
gathered  our  first  Peas  from  a  line  of  Dicksons' 
First  and  Best,  and  have  had  a  more  than  sufficient 
daily  supply  from  this  and  a  line  of  Sutton's  Ring- 
leader, which  came  in  three  or  four  days  later. 
These  were  both  sown  in  the  open,  and  have  never 
had  the  slightest  protection.  Last  year  our  first 
dish  of  Peas  was  gathered  on  June  22.  On  May 
21  we  had  a  dish  of  Strawberries  (about  2  lbs.), 
mostly  Laxton's  Noble,  and  have  gathered  daily 
since.  On  May  31  we  gathered  Raspberries  (white 
with  very  few  red),  and  have  had  a  second  picking 
since,  while  on  June  2  Red  Currants  and  Cherries 
were  picked.  We  began  digging  Potatoes  from  the 
open  for  regular  consumption  on  May  31.  Our 
garden  is  situated,  I  believe,  about  500  feet  above 
sea  level.— H.  W.  B.  Scholfield,  Tiverton. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
June  6. 
After  such  an  exhibition  as  that  recently  held  in 
the  Temple  Gardens  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  there  would  be  a  large  display  on  this  occa- 
sion. Groups,  as  well  as  the  Pansies  and  Violas, 
which  occupied  a  considerable  space,  helped  largely 
to  make  up  for  a  lack  of  new  things.  The  contri- 
butions of  Orchids  were  small  as  compared  with 
previous  meetings  for  months  past,  whilst  no  certi- 
ficates were  awarded  to  new  kinds,  these  being,  on 
the  whole,  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Hardy 
cut  flowers  were  present  in  strong  force  and  of 
excellent  quality,  considering  the  long  continuance 
of  dry  weather.  Of  these  the  most  promising  were 
the  grand  Pa-onies  from  Cheshunt,  the  splendid 
cut  Roses  from  Oxford,  and  Lord  Penzance's  seed- 
ling Sweet  Briers,  which  whenever  shown  always 
create  an  immense  amount  of  attraction.  Cut  ex- 
amples of  the  beautiful  dwarf  Cannas  were  again 
shown  in  fine  condition;  these,  too,  found  many 
admirers.  The  Pansies  did  not,  on  the  whole, 
create  so  much  interest  as  the  other  exhibits 
amongst  the  visitors  in  general,  but  they  did  un- 
doubtedly do  so  with  the  growers  of  this  beautiful 
spring  flower.  In  the  way  of  fruit  the  chief  ex- 
hibits were  the  Melons,  amongst  which  only  one 
variety  received  an  award.  Some  fine  outdoor 
Strawberries  and  well-coloured  Nectarines  were 
staged,  likewise  good  Cherries,  of  which  no  less 
than  seven  kinds  came  from  one  source  from  trees 
in  the  open.  The  lecture  upon  hardy  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas  was  both  instructive  and  in- 
teresting, beautiful  examples  of  seedling  Rhodo- 
dendrons to  illustrate  this  being  exhibited. 
Orchid  Committee. 
As  before  alluded  to,  no  certificates  were  awarded 
to  new  Orchids,  whilst  the  prize  for  the  best  new 
kind   produced,  comparatively  speaking,  no  com- 
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petition,  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  being  the  only  ex- 
hibitors of  any  note.  This  firm  received  the  silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal  offered  for  the  best  new  Orchid 
exhibited  at  this  meeting  for  an  example  of  Laelia 
hybrida  Maynardi(LasIiapumila  Dayana  x  Cattleya 
dolosa)  bearing  one  flower,  which  in  colouring  has 
much  of  its  first-named  parent,  in  some  respects 
more  intensified,  the  lip  being  of  a  deep  velvety 
ciimson-purple,  the  sepals  and  petals  a  pale  ro-s-y 
purple,  the  whole  flower  of  much  substance,  the 
plant  flowering  in  the  manner  of  L.  Dayana  upon 
the  young  growth.  Another  hybrid  from  the 
same  source  was  Lajlia  Oweniana  (L.  Dayana  x  L. 
xanthina),  which  has  small  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  white,  the  lip  shaded  maroon.  Bate- 
mannia  Burti,  with  its  curious  bronzy  brown  and 
white  flowers,  and  Cjpripedium  macrochilum,  a 
handsome  hybrid  of  the  C.  caudatum  section,  but 
quite  distinct  therefrom,  were  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  as  well  as  Physosiphoii 
Lod(ligesi,an  old  Orchid,  more  remarkable  as  a 
botanical  curiosity  than  anything  else. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  showed  a  good  group 
composed  mainly  of  Cattleyas  and  La^lias— C. 
Mossi.Ts  and  C.  Mendeli,  both  in  good  variety,  and 
La3lia  purpurata,  with  L.  grandis  tenebrosa,  being 
the  best  of  these  ;  Disa  grandiflora,  Dendrobium 
suavLssimum,  Cypripedium  Rffibelini,  with  its  pale 
yellow  pouch  and  otherwise  C.  Isvigatum-like 
flowers,  and  Oncidium  macranthum,  a  golden  yel- 
low variety  with  large  blossoms.as  well  as  Cattleya 
Schilleriana  Regnelli  and  an  extra  fine  form  of 
C.  gigas  were  also  included  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Mr.  Smee,  The  Grange,  Hackbridge,  showed  a 
splendid  boxful  of  cat  Cattleyas  and  La;lias,  com- 
prising such  fine  forms  of  C.  Messiah  as  Mrs. 
Smee,  with  the  lip  extra  large,  the  lobes  of  which 
possessed  more  of  the  golden  yellow  colour  than 
usual,  being  at  the  same  time  beautifully  fringed  ; 
Wagneri,  another  form,  has  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals,  taking  after,  if  not  identical  with,  C. 
Reineckiana  ;  Schrccderiana  has  ivory  white  upon 
the  lip  instead  of  the  usual  rosy  pink  and  mauve 
shades,  with  a  golden  yellow  throat.  C.  Mendeli 
and  La^lia  purpurata  Schrcedera3,  a  beautiful  pale 
form,  were  also  shown  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate,  showed  a  small 
group,  comprising  Cattleya  Mendeli  and  C.  Mossirc, 
with  Lslia  purpurata,  also  Oncidiums  and  Cypri- 
pediums,  with  Thunia  Bensonia>,  &c  .  and  Ccclogyne 
speciosa  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Other  exhibits 
comprised  some  splendid  flowers,  grand  in  size  and 
colour,  of  C.  gigas  and  C.  gigas  delicata.  with  Lielia 
purpurata  gigantea,  in  which  the  lip  is  of  extra 
size;  Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa,  with  its  rich  cop- 
pery shaded  sepals  and  petals,  finer  thnn  usual  in 
colour ;  and  Cattleya  granulosa  superba,  a  fine 
form  of  this  beautiful  old  Orchid.  These  all  came 
from  Mr.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester;  and 
from  Captain  Hincks,  Terrace  House,  Richmond, 
Yorks,  came  a  hybrid  Masdevallia  (Veitchiana  x 
Estradie),  with  pale  bufl:'  flowers,  being  a  decided 
cross  between  these  two  distinct  species. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

AmES  ORiENTALis  AURBA,  a  pale  golden  form 
of  this  species,  having  a  similar  dense  growing 
habit.  This  is  another  acquisition  to  the  hardy 
evergreen  trees  with  golden  coloured  foliage,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  suitable  for  planting  for 
colour  effect.     From  Messrs.  .T.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Irls  Lorteti,  likewise  shown  at  the  Temple 
a  fortnight  previously  by  the  same  exhibitor, 
and  notes  upon  which  were  given  last  week  in 
the  continued  report,  is  a  lovely  addition  to  the 
large-flowered  forms  of  which  I.  susiana  is  one  of 
the  best  known.  From.  M.  C.  G.  van  Tubergen 
junr.,  Haarlem.  ' 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to— 

Begonia  Ernest  Cooic,  with  large  full  flowers 
of  a  dark  velvety  crimson  shade. 

Bi;gonia  fiiGAXTEA.— a  pale  salmon-piok,  with 
flowers  of  extra  size,  yet  not  coarse,  but  full  of 
material. 

Begonia  Richard  Dean.— In  colour  a  bright 
scarlet,  large  and  full ;  a  distinct  shade  of  colour. 


These  three  fine  varieties  of  the  tuberous  section 
were  all  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Carnation  Sir  Charles  Fkemantlb.  — 
Another  fine  addition  to  the  Malmaison  section, 
with  remarkably  large  flowers,  very  full  and 
globular  in  shape,  the  colour  a  deep  shade  of  rosy 
scarlet  and  sweetly  scented,  the  growth  very  free. 
From  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  Hayes'  Common,  Kent. 

Carnation  Annie  Sandeijs,  of  which  three 
flowers  were  shown,  but  no  plant  or  growth,  the 
colour  a  bright  rose  shade,  the  flowers  full,  of 
medium  size  and  prettily  fringed.  From  Mr.  Geo. 
Fry,  Lewisham. 

GLADI0LU.S  DBLICATI89IMUS    SUPBRBUS. — This 

belongs  to  the  G.  Colvillei  or  The  Bride  section, 
and  is  a  very  beautifully  marked  variety  with  pure 
white  flowers,  three  of  the  petals  having  large 
feathery  blotches  of  a  rosy  carmine  shade.  From 
Messrs.  Hubert  and  Manger,  Guernsey. 

P-EONY  Marie  Lemoink. — A  fine  creamy  white, 
of  extra  size  and  full. 

P.EONY  M.  BonCHARLAT. — A  large  variety  with 
flowers  of  a  satiny  lilac-rose  shade,  deeper  at  the 
base,  very  beautiful. 

P^EONY  Jeanne  d'Arc. — A  light  rosy  pink  with 
straw-coloured  centre,  prettily  fringed,  the  guard 
petals  pink.  These  three  choice  varieties  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Sweet  Brier  (hybrid)  Minna. — A  pure  shade 
of  soft  pink,  large  in  size,  distinct  and  stiowy. 

Sweet  Brier  Matilda  Marchmont.  —  Of  a 
bright  crimson  colour,  with  imbricated  petals  and 
apparently  a  vigorous  growth — a  striking  variety. 
These  were  both  shown  by  Lord  Penzance,  and, 
with  other  kinds,  were  greatly  admired. 

RiCHARDiA  ADR.4.TA.— Another  addition  to  this 
family.  In  this  case  the  colour  is  a  p:ile  straw  or 
yellow,  with  the  dark  maroon  blotch  at  the  base 
of  the  spathe,  indicating  some  attiuily  with  R. 
maculata ;  the  substance  of  the  spathe  was  also 
unusually  good.  From  Mons.  J.  V.  Deleuil,  Mar- 
seilles. 

Pink  Empress  OF  India —A  new  variety  with 
large  showy  flowers  with  a  white  ground  colour, 
the  petals  edged  with  lake,  the  same  colour  at  the 
base.     From  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Strain  of  Pinks,  being  forms  of  Dianthus  plu- 
marius,  sliowicg  a  wide  range  of  colour,  the  flowers 
of  medium  size,  freely  borne ;  Beauty,  white  and 
dark  maroon;  Venus,  pure  white,  and  Rosy  Circle, 
rose  and  pink,  being  three  of  the  best  kinds.  From 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  by  whom  they  were  raised. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  showed  a  splendid  assort- 
ment of  PiEonies  in  addition  to  those  receiving 
awards  of  merit,  and  likewise  other  hardy  flowers 
in  season.  The  best  of  the  Pa3onies  were  Caroline 
Allain,  pale  salmon-pink  and  white ;  Nivalis,  a 
bright  pink;  Duchesse  de  Nemours,  a  fine  white  ; 
Lady  Carrington,  large  blush  white;  La  Voluptueuse, 
rose  colour ;  and  Belle  Douainenne,  pale  blush. 
Lilies,  Campanulas,  Inula  Hookeri,  &c.,  were  in- 
cluded, also  some  good  garden  Roses  and  choice 
kinds  as  Bourbon  Mrs.  Paul,  Mme.  Pernet,  Ducher, 
Gustave  Regis,  and  Mirquis  of  Salisbury,  a  red 
form  of  Camoens,  a  licfdy  coloured  and  showy 
garden  Rose  (silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  J.  C. 
Tasker,  Brentwood,  Essex,  again  showed  a  beauti- 
ful selection  of  the  dwarf  flowering  Cannas,  the 
best  varieties  of  which  were  Mme.  Crozy  and 
Comte  d'Estoile,  the  spikes  of  these  and  other 
kinds  bearing  several  flowers,  each  in  fine  con- 
dition; with  these  were  some  good  early  Roses 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son 
showed  another  of  their  comprehensive  exhibits 
of  hardy  flowers,  which  embraced  Pajonies  in 
variety.  Irises  in  variety,  with  Funkias,  early 
Lilies,  Poj^pies,  and  other  useful  things  (silver 
Bankuian  medal).  Mr.  A.  Waterer  (Knap 
IliU  Nurseries,  Woking)  showed  a  grand  selec- 
tion of  seedling  Rhododendrons,  many  of 
which  were  'distinct  breaks  in  colour;  these 
were  not  named,  but  will  undoubtedly  be  so 
distinguished  in  due  course,  being  so  distinct  and 
choice  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Oxford,  exhibited  a  large  quantity  of  grand  blooms 
of  cut  Tea  and  other  Roses  from  the  open  air,  but 
chiefly  against  walls;  these  were  surprisingly  fine 
and  quite  equal  to  exhibition  flowers;  the  finest 


were  MarSohal  Niel,  Princess  of  Wales  (extra  fine 
in  size  and  colour),  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mme. 
de  Watteville,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Niphetos, 
Ethel  Brownlow,  The  Bride,  Cleopatra,  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  Gustave  Regis  with  Sunset,  the  latter 
two  valuable  garden  Roses.  Clara  Watson,  a  new 
early  Tea  from  the  open  ground,  was  also  shown. 
This  is  of  much  promise  both  for  this  property 
and  that  of  its  hardy  constitution  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son  and  .Messrs. 
Shuttleworth  and  Co.  also  showed  hardy  flowers, 
each  receiving  a  bronze  B.inksian  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  showed  their  new  Tea 
Rose  Corinna,  another  valuable  garden  variety  of 
fine  form  and  free  habit,  pinkish  falmon  in  colour- 
ing, and  Lorna  Doone  (Bourbon),  a  promising  kind, 
large  and  full,  of  the  old-fashioned  flat  shape.  Mr. 
J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton, 
showed  Ixora  Westi  and  I.  Prince  of  Orange.  Notes 
on  these  appeared  in  The  Garden,  December  H, 
1892.  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  Gardens,  received  the 
first  prize  for  out  Rhododendrons  with  good  late 
kinds. 

Friiit  Committee. 

There  was  a  great  number  of  Melons  before  this 
committee,  some  good  Strawberries,  Cherries,  and 
vegetables.  Peas  being  largely  shown. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  :  — 

Melon  Frogjiore  Seedling. —A  large  white 
fleshed  variety  with  nicely  netted  yellow  skin,  very 
sweet  and  luscious,  good  depth  of  flesh,  and  stated 
to  be  very  prolific.  From  Mr.  0.  Thomas,  Frogs 
more. 

Pea  Duke  of  York. — This  received  three  mark- 
when  growing  last  season  at  Chiswick,  and  this 
award  was  now  confirmed  by  the  committee.  It 
somewhat  resembles  Duke  of  Albany,  but  is  dwarfer 
and  continues  longer  in  bearing.  The  pods  are  not 
quite  so  large  as  those  of  the  last-named,  but  pro- 
duced in  greater  quantity.  From  Messrs.  Taber, 
Witham,  Essex. 

Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury, 
staged  a  good  seedling  Melon  named  Marmion. 
This  was  not  quite  at  its  be.'t,  and  the  committee 
desired  to  see  it  again.  Very  large  beautifully 
netted  fruits  of  a  seedling  Melon  named  Salmon 
Queen  came  from  Mr.  J.  Fitt,  Panshanger  Gardens, 
Herts.  Mr.  C.  Ritchings,  gardener  to  Dr.  Frank- 
land,  Reigate,  sent  a  fine  netted  seedling  of  great 
merit,  but  over-ripe.  Seedling  Melons  were  also 
sent  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Bishop,  Whitwick,  Wolverhamp- 
ton ;  Mr.  H.  Parr,  Apsley  Park,  Bridgenorth  ;  Mr. 
Bishop,  Westley  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  Mr.  S. 
Ely,  Joyce  Grove  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames  ; 
and  a  very  fine  half-dozen  of  Conqueror  by  Mr. 
Mjatt,  Hextable,  Swanley. 

A  new  seedling  Strawberry  named  May  Queen 
was  sent  by  Mr.  CoUis,  Acton.  This  is  of  remark- 
ably good  quality,  very  early, distinct,  and  though 
somewhat  like  Sir  J.  Paxton  in  size  and  colour,  is 
far  superior  in  flavour  and  much  earlier.  It  barely 
missed  an  award  of  merit.  A  new  seedling  Straw- 
berry named  Whitehouse's  Seedling  failed  to  merit 
any  award.  A  few  fruits  of  Auguste  Nicaise  of 
large  size  were  sent  by  Mr.  Tudway,  Lower  Berkeley 
Street.  Four  very  fine  dishes  of  Str.awberries  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  0.  Thomas,  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Frogmore,  the  varieties  being  Sharpless,  an 
American  variety,  nice  looking, but  lacking  flavour; 
La  Grosse  Sucre?,  Noble  and  Sir  J.  Paxton.  the 
fruits  being  well  finished  and  large.  Mr.  J.  Hud- 
son, Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  staged  eighteen 
grand  examples  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  gathered 
from  a  tree  bearing  several  hundred  fruits.  Those 
sent  were  splendidly  coloured  and  of  nice  shape. 
From  Syon  Gardens,  Brentford  (gardener,  Mr. 
Wythes),  came  seven  varieties  of  Cherries  from 
wall  trees,  the  varieties  being  Early  Rivers,  Water- 
loo, Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle,  Belle  d'Orleans, 
Frogmore  Bigarreau  and  Governor  Wood — a  nice 
exhibit  so  early  in  the  season.  A  fruit  of  the 
Carica  Papaya  was  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  In- 
wood  House,  Dorset.  This  was  of  large  size 
and  quite  a  novelty  to  the  general  public. 
Mr.  C.  Prinsep,  Buxted  Park  Gardens,  Uckfield, 
Sussex-,  sent  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of 
Peas,  with  dates  of  sowing,  nearly  all  the  varieties 
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being  fit  for  use.  The  best  were  Chelsea  Gem, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Sutton's  A  1,  Invincible,  Empress 
of  India,  Magnum  Bonum,  Telephone,  Exonian, 
Cannell's  English  Wonder  and  two  unnamed  seed- 
lings. Mr.  Wythe-i,  Sjon  House,  sent  a  very  fine 
dish  of  Duke  of  Albany,  also  three  dishes  of  new 
Potatoes  grown  in  the  open  ground,  not  protected 
in  any  way,  the  varieties  being  Veitch's  Early  Ash- 
leaf,  Early  May  (a  dwarf  seedling)  and  Sharpe's 
Victor.  From  the  same  gardens  were  sent  Bun- 
yard's  Novelty  Cabbage,  a  variety  of  sterling  merit 
for  second  cutting,  and  Denning's  Cabbage,  the 
latter  of  splendid  flavour  and  valuable  for  suc- 
cession. Messrs.  McHattie,  seedsmen,  Chester, 
sent  a  new  Cabbage  Lettuce,  which  was  too  far 
advanced  to  secure  any  award. 


There  was  a  numerous  company  to  hear  the 
lecture  on  hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  by 
Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.  He  said  most  people 
were  struck  with  the  beauty,  long-lasting  proper- 
ties, and  long-blooming  season  of  Rhododendrons 
when  late  and  early  varieties  are  planted.  By 
planting  hardy  hybrids  we  have  secured  a  wealth 
of  bloom,  and  by  placing  some  of  the  Himalayan 
species  in  sheltered  nooks,  we  have  obtained  a 
much  longer  blooming  period  and  grand  flowers. 
The  greatest  drawback  to  the  culture  of  these 
plants  was  undoubtelly  early  frost,  and  though  it 
frequently  occurred  that  severe  frost  did  little 
harm  to  the  well-ripened  wood,  it  often  blackened 
the  blooms  or  prevented  them  expanding.  The 
Rhododendron,  however,  was  not  the  only  plant 
affected,  as  during  April,  May,  and  June  even  our 
hardiest  trees  are  similarly  injured,  as  the  Oak, 
Ash,  and  Fir  are  often  cut  or  injured  just  as 
growth  commences.  Some  of  the  Himalayan 
species  are  less  hardy  and  need  more  shelter  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  is 
essential.  There  are  now  so  many  seedlings 
raised  from  R.  catawbiense,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  them  in  a  short  lecture.  These 
hardy  Himalayan  species  found  a  congenial  home 
in  the  sheltered  gardens  of  this  country.  Round 
Swansea,  notably  at  Singleton,  were  to  be  found 
some  grand  specimens  and  splendid  varieties. 
He  handed  round  photographs  to  show  the  size 
these  plants  attain  in  suitable  soil.  One  fine  i:>lant 
of  R.  ponticum  covered  no  less  than  315  feet, 
and  other  choice  varieties,  though  not  so  large,  still 
covered  a  large  space.  Some  very  fine  foliage  of 
the  large-leaved  kinds  was  handed  round,  the 
leaves  being  1"  inches  long  and  7  inches  broad, 
also  leaves  of  different  colours  to  show  their 
various  markings  and  deep  brown  tints  at  the  back. 
He  had  Rhododendron  barbatum,  a  beautiful  deep 
glowing  crimson,  in  bloom  early  in  February,  but 
it  was  cut  by  frost.  R.  Thomsoni  and  others  of 
the  arboreum  type  were  always  great  favourites. 
Those  with  fine  foliage  like  R.  Falconeri  and 
eximium  are  always  objects  of  interest  on  account 
of  their  bold  habit  and  very  large  leaves.  He 
stated  that  any  fairly  moist  loam,  not  stiff  clay, 
was  suitable  for  Rhododendrons  provided  there 
was  no  lime  in  the  soil.  The  hardy  Azaleas  are 
more  slender  in  habit  and  dwarfer.  The  Ghent 
Azaleas  are  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  and 
varied  colours  of  the  flowers.  Azalea  indioa  is 
not  I'.ardy,  though  in  a  few  sheltered  spots  in  the 
country  it  had  succeeded.  A.  amcena  was  quite 
hardy,  and  a  useful  plant  for  massing.  A.  mollis 
was  one  of  our  best  known  and  most  useful 
Azaleas,  readily  forced  and  easily  raised  from 
seed. 

Sir  Alex.  Arbuthnot  asked  if  peat  was  not 
essential  for  some  varieties,  and  whether  cow 
manure  was  beneficial,  and  assisted  in  promoting 
rapid  growth.  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn  considered 
manure  would  be  advantageous  in  poor  soils,  but 
his  soil  did  not  reijuire  it.  Mr.  Roupell  thought 
cocoa  fibre  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  some 
positions.  

The  society  intends  holding  a  show  at  Chis- 
wick  Gardens  on  July  11.  Prizes  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  £1.';0  are  offered  besides  two  silver  cups. 
There  will  also  be  a  great  show  at  the  Agricultural 


Hall  on  August  29,  30,  31,  and  September  1,  at 
which  over  £160  is  offered  in  prizes,  as  well  as 
medals  and  cups.  Schedules  of  either  show  can 
be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  R.HS.  offices,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W, 


LONDON  PANSY  AND  VIOLA  SOCIETY. 

Despite  the  dry,  warm  weather  and  the  remark- 
able absence  of  rain  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
this  new  society  must  be  congratulate!  upon  the 
success  of  its  first  exhibition,  which  was  of  much 
greater  extent  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  striking  fancy  Pansies  were  considerably  to 
the  fore  ;  they  were  brought  in  large  numbers  from 
the  north,  not  a  few  of  the  blooms  being  of  superb 
quality,  and  in  size,  substance,  and  brilliancy  of 
colours  they  contrasted  most  favourably  with 
those  grown  further  .south,  where  drought  and  heat 
are  more  severely  felt.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  exhibits  from  Sunderland  and  Scotland  the 
contributions  to  the  exhibition  would  have  been 
of  a  very  limited  character.  Show  Pansies  were 
by  no  means  numerous,  and  on  the  whole  the 
quality  was  good  ;  but  while  it  is  impossible  not  to 
note  an  immense  advance  in  the  improvement  of 
the  fancy  varieties,  the  show  section  has  scarcely 
made  progress  in  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  in- 
deed flowers  quite  as  good  were  seen  twenty  years 
ago.  The  immense  variation  seen  in  the  fancy 
Pansy  admits  of  a  much  greater  development  than 
in  the  case  of  the  English  show  Pansies,  with  their 
sections  of  selfs,  yellow  grounds,  and  white 
grounds,  and  as  these  types  have  to  be  kept  within 
certain  well-defined  lines,  the  area  of  improvement 
is  considerably  limited.  But  they  are  all  beautiful 
when  fresh — stout  and  smooth  in  petal,  bright  in 
colour,  and  the  several  parts  well  defined.  Tufted 
Pansies  were  shown  in  enormous  quantities.  The 
present  practice  of  setting  up  A'iola  blooms  in  neat 
and  effective  bunches,  backed  by  their  own  foliage 
and  arranged  on  sloping  stands  covered  with 
black,  sets  off  the  different  varieties  to  the  best 
advantage,  but  in  the  rage  for  the  production  of 
new  varieties  a  large  number  of  flimsy  ineffective 
flowers  are  staged,  the  petals  of  which  curl  as  if 
of  the  thinnest  tissue  paper.  In  the  rage  for 
variety  many  eccentric  blossoms  are  included  that 
appear  to  be  unfitted  for  one  of  the  principal  uses 
to  which  Violas  can  be  put — effective  display  in 
the  flower  garden.  Thin-petalled  Violas  are  of 
very  little  use  indeed  in  the  south  in  such  a  dry, 
warm  season  as  that  we  are  now  experiencing. 
Flowers  that  curl  up  in  an  hour  or  two  after  being 
cut  can  have  little  value. 

Open  Classes. 

Taking  these  first,  the  principal  one  was  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  Pansies  and  "V'iolas.  Here  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  florists,  Rothesay,  were  first  with 
nearly  100  bunches  of  Violas  arranged  in  their 
usual  admirable  manner,  having  as  a  foreground 
18  dozen  superb  fancy  Pansies,  arranged  on  the 
usual  green  stands.  The  Pansies  were  not  named, 
but  the  Violas  were,  and  of  dark  varieties  the  best 
appeared  to  be  Archie  Grant,  Tory,  Crimson  King, 
of  a  good  hue  of  crimson-maroon  ;  Max  Kolb,  deep 
purple ;  Ravenswood,  maroon,  shaded  with  cerise. 
Of  yellow  shades,  Bullion,  Royalty,  Prince  of 
Orange,  deep  in  colour;  Wonder,  pale  yellow  :  and 
Lemon  Queen.  White  varieties:  White  Flag,  Snow- 
flake,  Mrs.  Kennard  :  and  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
pale  blue  ;  Ariel,  Favourite,  and  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land ;  and  of  flowers  having  combinations  of  colours : 
Edina,  maroon,  blue  and  silvery  lilac  ;  Blue  Cloud, 
edged  with  blue ;  W.  Niel,  pale  silvery  pink ; 
Hyacinth,  dark  centre,  edged  with  silvery  grey ; 
York  and  Lancaster,  striped ;  and  Annie  King, 
soft  silvery  mauve.  Second,  Messrs.  William  Paul 
and  Co..  florists.  Bridge  of  Weir,  who  staged  about 
forty  bunches  of  fancy  Pansies,  backed  by  their 
own  foliaje,  and  in  addition  twenty  bunches  of 
^'iolas.  There  were  four  exhibitors  of  forty-eight 
fancy  Pansies,  and  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Busby,  Glas- 
gow, was  first  with  a  very  fine  collection.  Second, 
Mr.  A.  Bailey,  Jr.,  florist,  Sunderland.  Third,  Mr.  A. 
Lister,  florist,  Rothesay.  There  were  five  collections 


of  twenty-four  varieties.  Mr.  John  Smellie  beia? 
again  first,  having  in  very  fine  character  David 
Rennie,  Lord  Hamilton,  very  distinct;  Maggie 
MoPhail.  Mrs.  K.  Thomson,  Mrs.  W.  Watson,  James 
Campbell,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  R.  Niven.  and  some 
seedlings  of  promise.  Second,  Mr.  A.  Lister.  Third, 
Mr.  M.  Campbell,  florist,  Blantyre.  There  were 
five  stands  of  twelve  varieties,  and  once  again 
was  the  first  prize  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Smellie. 
Second,  Mr.  A  Lister.  Third,  Mr.  A.  B.ailey,  Jr. 
There  were  five  stands  of  tweh'e  fancy  Pansies  of 
one  variety.  Mr.  A.  Lister  was  placed  first  with 
Tom  Travis,  having  large  glossy  dark  blotches, 
margined  with  white,  the  upper  petals  purple, 
shaded  with  white.  Mr.  M.  C.rmpbell  was  second, 
and  Mr.  A.  Bailey  third,  both  with  D.vvid  R?nnie, 
bright  chrome-yellow  and  rosy  purple.  With 
twelve  distinct  seedlings,  unnamed,  Mr.  A.  Lister 
was  first,  Mr.  J.  Smellie  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Irvine 
third. 

Show  Pansies.— In  the  open  class  for  twelve 
varieties  there  were  four  competitors,  Mr.  John 
Smellie  being  placed  first  with  dark  selfs.  Dr.  Inch, 
Harry  Paul  and  a  seedling  ;  yellow  self,  W.  J. 
Hunter  ;  primrose  selfs.  Miss  E  Bolton  and  Winnie 
Irvine ;  yellow  grounds,  P.  C.  D.  Boswell,  John 
Barrowman  and  G.  C.  Gordon  ;  white  grounds,  Mrs. 
Brown,  Mary  Campbell  and  seedling.  Second,  Mr. 
A.  Lister.  Third,  Mr.  M.  Campbell.  A  special  prize, 
offered  by  Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  of  Tam worth,  for 
two  blooms  each  of  Emmeline,  Tamworth  Hero 
and  Tamworth  Fancy,  Pansies  of  his  own  raising, 
brought  but  one  competitor,  Mr.  John  Smellie,  who 
was  aw.irded  the  first  prize.  The  best  fancy  Pansy 
in  the  exhibition  was  a  bloom  of  Lord  Hamilton, 
shown  by  Mr.  M.  Campbell.  It  has  large  dark 
blotches,  edged  and  margined  with  mauve  and 
lavender. 

TcFTEU  Pan.sies.— The  best  twenty-four  sprays, 
nine  blooms  in  each,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Nicholson, 
gardener,  Sewardstone,  Herts,  a  very  goo.l  lot  in- 
deed ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Bailey,  Junr  There  were 
three  exhibitors  of  twelve  sprays,  Mr.  John  Smellie 
being  first  with  Stanley,  very  handsomely  striped; 
Wonder,  yellow  ;  Y'ork  and  Lancaster,  striped  and 
others.  Second,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry, South  Woodford. 
Third,  Mr.  A.  B.^iley.  With  six  sprays  of  rayless 
Violas,  Mr.  G.  \V.  McLeod,  Chingford,  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  taking  the  first  prize  with  Rose  Qaeen, 
deep  pink ;  Sylvia,  primrose ;  Blush  Queen,  deep 
blush;  Violetta,  white;  G.  W.  McLeod,  yellow; 
and  Sylvia's  Rival,  primrose. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

Fancy  P.vnsies.  —  Of  twenty-four  varieties, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Pethers,  Walthamstow,  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  the  second  prize,  the 
flowers  showing  the  effects  of  the  heat.  There 
were  five  exhibitors  of  twelve  varieties.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Rowberry,  Walthamstow,  was  placed  fir^t  with 
good  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Downie,  Lord  Hamilton, 
David  Rennie,  G.  Crome,  Dan.  Gray,  Neil  McKay, 
W.  Dean  and  Mrs.  Browell  as  his  best  bloom^. 
Second,  Mr.  A.  H.  Needs,  Woking.  Third,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Hitch,  Waltham  Cross.  There  was  but  one  exhi- 
bitor of  twelve  fancy  Pansies  in  one  variety,  viz., 
Mr.  A.  McWilton,  Lsyton^tone,  who  had  Neil 
McKay.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  one  variety, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  was  first  with  Tom  Travis, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  being  second,  and  Mr.  Bruce  Cook 
third  with  Neil  McKay. 

Show  Pan.sies. — There  was  but  one  exhibitor 
of  twelve  blooms,  namely,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  who 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  with  dark  selfs. 

TUETED  Pansies.— There  were  two  exhibitors 
of  twelve  sprays  of  these.  Mr.  E.  J.  Pethers, 
Walthamstow,  was  first,  the  flowers  effectually 
set  up  on  a  reversed  heart-shapsd  stand,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Rowberry  bein.e  second.  With  six  sprays  Mr. 
Bruce  Cook,  Chingford,  wa?  awarded  the  first 
prize,  being  the  only  exhibitor.  There  were  three 
entries  with  six  sprays,  three  blooms  of  each. 
Mr.  E.  Fuller,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  was  placed  first 
with  Crimson  King,  Duke  of  Fife,  J.  B.  Riding, 
Beauty,  Snowflike  and  W.  Niel.  Second,  Mr.  A. 
McWilton,  Leytonstone.  Third,  Mr.  G.  H.  West, 
Chingford.  Mr.  B.  Cook  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
six  sprays  of  Duchess  of  Fife,  Countess  of  Hope- 
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toun,  and  Countess  of  Kintore.  Mr.  A.  J.  Row- 
berry  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six  rayless  Violas, 
having  Violetta,  Blush  Queen,  George  McLeod, 
S.Tlvia,  Princess  Beatrice  and  Counte.'s  of  Kintore. 
The  presence  cf  the  last-named  should  have  dis- 
qualified the  stand. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  offered  special  prizes  for 
twelve  sprays  of  tufted  Pansies,  four  new  varieties 
of  their  own  raising  to  be  included.  The  best 
came  from  Mr.  A  J.  Rowberry,  who  hsd  Duchess 
of  Fife,  Annie  King,  Rosina,  Golden  Flash.  Beatrice, 
and  Bullion  as  the  best.     Second,  Mr.  E,  J.  Pethers. 

The  best  fancy  Pan.sy  in  (he  smateurs'  classes 
was  Tom  Travis,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry. 

First-class  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded 
to— 

Fakcy  Paksy  Alice  Eoltox,  havirg  large 
dark  blotches  margined  with  gold,  the  upper  petals 
purple,  large,  and  stout.  From  Mr.  A.  Lister, 
Rothe.=ay. 

Fakcy  Pansy  Peiscess.  white,  with  slight  mar- 
gin of  bright  rosy  cerise.  From  Mr.  M.  Campbell, 
Blantyre. 

Fancy  Pan.sy  Beauty,  dark  blotches,  with 
edges  of  fieiy  crimson  margined  with  gold,  the 
upper  petals  crimscn  and  rosy  cerise,  very  fine. 
From  Mr.  A.  Bailey. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to  a  glossy  dark 
self  show  variety  named  Rev.  R.  McAllister,  and  to 
yellow  ground  John  Watt,  six  blooms  of  which  were 
shown  ;  both  from  Mr.  Jl.  Campbell,  Blantyre.  Of 
miscellaneous  collections,  Mr.  A.  Lister  had  sixteen 
dozen  blooms  of  fine  fancy  Pansies ;  Mr.  J.  Smellie, 
four  drzen,  all  very  fine;  and  a  similnr  number 
from  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  also  very  good.  Some 
seedling  Violas  were  sent  by  Dr.  Stuart,  Chirnside, 
N.B. ;  and  a  hundred  bunches  of  Pansies  and 
Violas  from  Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co.,  nurserymen 
Edinburgh. 


Public  Gardens. 


WATEKLOW  PAEK. 
I  HAVE  latoly  seen  this  park  and  been  .'ionie- 
what  shocked  at  certain  things  in  it.  Many 
tons  of  common  spoilt  bricks  are  used  in  the 
belief,  no  doubt,  on  the  designer's  part  that 
they  form  a  very  fitting  rock  garden  for  a 
public  park  !  This  rubbish  is  used  bv  cot- 
tagers near  brick-fields,  but  even  the  gardens 
of  the.se  are  made  hideous  by  it.  ^  These 
wretched  bricks  have  a  little  dusty  soil  thrown 
on  thein  here  and  there,  where  sickly  alpine 
flowers  starve,  sometimes  in  tlie  shade  and 
sometimes  in  the  sun.  A  more  deplorable 
use  of  a  base  material  could  not  be  seen. 
There  are  five  or  si.x  gates  to  the  place,  which 
is  not  much  bigger  than  a  large  London 
squire,  and  people  may  well  imagine  the 
wastefulness  and  cost  of'  this  when  they  con- 
sider that  it  means  five  or  six  keepers  who 
have  no  serious  work  to  do  save  on  four  or 
five  days  of  the  year.  It  is  not  only  the  cost 
of  the  keepers  so  extravagantly  used,  but 
every  gate  not  absolutely  neces.sary  spoils 
much  of  the  possibility  of  good  gardening  in 
its  vicinity.  One  of  the  pre'tiest  lawns'  in 
the  park  is  thrown  into  terraces  in  a  harsh 
way  to  form  tennis  grounds.  An  open  space 
near  at  hand,  like  Hampstead  Heath,  would 
be  the  best  place  for  playgrounds,  and  a 
place  like  this  would  be  better  kept  as  a 
beautiful  garden.  How  is  the  County  Council 
to  meet  the  wants  of  London  as  to  playgrounds 
and  public  g.ardens  if  simplicity  and  economy 


are  thrown  to  the  winds  t  To  get  a  pretty 
l)iece  of  ground  and  cut  it  all  to  pieces  for 
any  frivolous  pretext  can  only  end  in  an  ugly 
"  tea  garden."  If  each  year  sees  as  much 
needless  eating  up  of  the  surface  of  this  park 
as  the  past  few  years  have  done,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  beauty  of  a  natuially  pretty 
piece  of  ground?— "W.  R.,  in  Timcg,  May  26. 


Popularity  of  the  parks.— It  was  reported 
by  the  Parks  Committee  that  for  the  purpo.^e  of 
ascertaining  accurately  the  extent  to  which  the 
Council's  parks  were  used  by  the  public  they  had 
the  number  of  persons  entering  the  parks  on  Whit 
Monday  counted.  The  result  was  as  follows : 
Batter.'ea  Park,  109,783;  Brockwell  Park,  57,598; 
Clissold  Park,  6.S,223;  Dulwich  Park,  33,(107:  Fins- 
bury  Park,  89,881;  Ktnnington  Park,  40,001; 
Myatt's  Fieldsi,  8,546;  North  Woolwich  Gardens,' 
28,485;  Ravenscourt  Park,  20,597;  Southwark Park 
91,071;  Victoria  Park,  303,510;  and  Waterlow 
Park,  40,2.00.  The  total  number  for  the  twelve 
parks  was  9C0,5G6. 

Millbank  Prison  site.— An  influential  depu- 
tation from  Westminster  waited  upon  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  at  the  office  of 
the  London  County  Council  recently  to  advocate 
the  formation  of  a  recreation  ground  on  that  part 
of  the  Milltiank  Prison  site  which  will  not  be  re- 
quired lor  Government  purposes.  The  Earl  of 
Uchester  introduced  the  deputation,  which  was 
headed  by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts, 
M.P.,  Canon  Blackley,  and  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  J.  S. 
Northcote,  and  included  delegates  from  all  the 
schools  and  institutions  in  the  district,  as  well  as 
from  the  Westminster  Vestry.  Archdeacon  Farrar 
pointed  out  that  in  the  immetiiate  vicinity  of  the 
site  there  were  40,000  people  in  a  very  small  area, 
ard  that  some  of  the  schools  were  absolutely  with- 
out space  for  playgrounds.  The  erection  of  arti- 
sans' dwellings  would  only  add  to  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  district;  whereas  the  laying  out  of 
nine  or  ten  acres  as  a  playground  would  secure  an 
open  space  that  would  be  an  incalculable  boon  to 
the  -thousands  of  poor  jchildren  who  had  now  to 
spend  their  plavtime  in  the  streets.  A  delegate 
slated  that  the  Westminster  Vestry  had  offered  to 
contribute  from  the  rates  a  fourth  of  the  cost 
of  ten  acres,  to  raise  another  fourth  from  other 
sources,  to  bear  the  cost  of  laying  out  the  ground, 
and  to  maintain  it  afterwards.  A  member  of  the 
committee  stated  that  the  land  had  been  offered  to 
the  Council  by  the  Government  exclusively  for  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes  ;  the  Council  must 
use  it  for  that  or  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
chairman  promised  that  the  prayer  of  the  memorial 
should  be  considered  before  the  committee  reported 
to  the  Council. 


The  Bamondias  are  very  beautiful  on  the 
Kew  rockery,  and  the  position  in  which  they  are 
placed  exactly  suits  the  plants,  which  revel  in  the 
moist  fissures  in  this  sheltered  and  shady  nook. 
At  the  Cumberland  Gate  end  of  the  rock  garden 
there  is  a  recess  occupied  chiefly  with  Meconopsis 
nepalensis,  bursting  into  bloom,  and  M.  Wallichi, 
whilst  hardy  Ferns  of  many  kinds,  the  Royal  Fern 
in  particular,  luxuriate.  On  the  wall,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  recess  the  Ramondia  pyrenaica  is  tho- 
roughly established,  and  the  purplish  violet 
flowers  of  the  type  are  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  surroundings.  The  colours  range  through 
rose  to  almost  pure  white,  but  not  absolutely  pure. 
The  Ramondias  are  sometimes  grown  in  pots,  but 
to  see  them  in  full  beauty  they  should  be  so 
grown  that  the  spreading  rosettes  of  leaves  show 
to  advantage. 

The  weather  in  "West  Herts.— During  the 
past  week  the  days  have  been  warm,  but  on 
several  nights  some  low  readings  were  registered. 
Indeed,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights  6°  and 
4°  of  frost  were  shown  by  the  exposed  thermome- 


ter. In  my  own  garden  no  damage  whatever  was 
apparent,  but  on  Berkhamsted  Common,  about  150 
feet  above  it,  most  of  the  Bracken  was  killed,  and 
in  the  valley  below  Potatoes  and  other  delicate 
plants  were  in  places  blackened.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  two  cold  nights  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  above  the  average  ;  consequently 
this  has  been  the  twentieth  week  of  unseasonably 
warm  weather  that  we  have  had  in  succession. 
During  Tuesday  night  rather  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  rain  fell.  A  sharp  squall  from  the 
west,  filling  the  air  with  thick  clouds  of  dust, 
passed  along  the  Berkhamsted  valley  shortly  be- 
fore two  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.  A  little 
light  driving  rain  afterwards  fell,  but  not  sufficient 
to  be  measured  by  the  rain-gauge.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  ground  at  1  foot  deep  is  now  65°,  and 
at  2  feet  deep  G0°.  On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
readings  at  these  depths  were  respectively  63°  and 
58°.— E.  M  ,  Berhhamsted. 


Rhaza  orientalis. — Can  any  of  your  readers  tel 
me  what  are  the  natural  order  and  habitat  of  a  very 
distinct  plant  which  I  saw  on  the  rockery  at  Kew 
under  the  above  name  ?  It  was  not  in  bloom  (though 
showing  colou-)  on  May  5  when  I  saw  it,  hut  probably 
is  past  its  best  by  this  time. — J.  C.  L. 

Sawdust  as  a  mulch. — Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  favour  of  mulching  in  hot  weather.  Almost 
anything  can  be  used  with  advantage.  This  year  I 
have  been  using  fawdust  with  good  results  to  many 
vegetable  crops.  My  method  is  to  give  a  good  water- 
ing with  manure  water,  then  apply  the  sawdust,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  long  the  soil  will  keep  moist  in 
this  way. — J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey. 

Rosa  spinosissima. — Oan  you  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  Rose  I  now  send  for  identification  ?  I  found  it 
on  a  very  bleak  place  on  the  east  coast  in  full  flower. 
It  is  very  pretty  and  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high, 
sweet  scented.  It  is  wonderful  how  it  grows  so  freely 
on  so  exposed  a  place,  as  for  some  months  during 
the  winter  the  salt  spray  is  driven  over  |it. '  [It  seema 
to  root  deeply  on  the  limestone  between  the  rocks. — R. 
Draper,  Seaham  Hall. 

*«*  The  so-called  Scotch  or  Burnet  Rose  (Rosa 
spinosissima). — Ed. 


Names  of  plants. — A.  W.  Wittingham. — 2, 
Saxitr  )ga   cgespitosa ;    3   and   5,    Saxifraga  muscoides 

vars.  ;  6,  Sasifraga  hypnoide". C.  H.  Chadii'ick. — 

1,  Cerasus  Padus;  2,  Syringa  Emodi;  3,  not  recognised; 
4,  Hydrangea  sp.  ;  5,    VVeigela  Lowi ;  (i,  Pieris  flori- 

bunda. Henry  Buckley. — Iris;    send  beiterspeci- 

men. F.  Reux. — 1,  Viburnum  Opahis  ;  2,  Kalmia 

latifoha. W.  J.  Novell. — Heuchera   sanguiuea. 

Jan.  Brockbank. — 1,  Spirasa  Bumalda ;  2,  Bagged 
Robin ;    3,  Antennaria  tomentosa ;    4,   Chelone  har- 

bata  ;  5,  Tilia  trifoliata  ;  6,  not  recognised. Rose. 

— Rosa  spinosissima. M.  M. — Impossible  to  name 

from  such  a  scrap. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— r/m  journal  in  pub- 
lished  in  neallii  bound  Monthlij  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plains  are  best  preserred,  andit  is  most  suitable  for 
rej'mnce  previous  to  the  issue  o/  the  half-gearlij  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.:  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forti/-two  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12s. 

"  Gardening    Illustrated  "    Monthly    Parts.  —  Thii 

Joui-nal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  8d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— Wis jourao;  i» 
publifh.it  in  mally  bound  Monlhh/  Parts,  in  which  form  it  it 
uioH  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
voluuies.     Price  5(/  y  piostfree,  8d. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."- &ivin£f  descriptions  of  upwards  Oj 
ihi'tttn  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arreutgement,  culture,  (kc.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition, 
Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual  '  for  i 893.  —  Contains  Alpha- 

bitieal  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9000)  hare  , 
been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  published.'  Price  Is.:  by  post,  la.  3rf. 

All  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  oi 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  male  Cottage  Gar- 
dening hnoun.  It  is  published  at  the  very  loirest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  wilt 
be  sent  for  distribution,  free,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Lvdgate  Hill,  E.C 
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"  This  1b  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature ;  change  It  rather ;  but 
The  Art  iTCFT.g  IB  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  SPECTABILE 

AT  HOME. 

I  BELIEVE  that  matiy  of   the  failures  in  culti- 
vating  this   Orchid     in    England   are    due   to 
its   being   literally   killed   by    kindness.      The 
account   of     its    vagaries   given    by    J.    AVood 
in    The    Gakdex    of    February    18    did    not 
increase    my    confidence    in    its    good    beha- 
viour  when   in  a   foreign   land,  especially  his 
allusion  to  the  general  failures  when  growing 
it  in  the  open — the  very  method  of  cultivation 
on   which   my  faith   was   based.      Few  people 
like  to  find  a  pet  theory  on  the  verge  of  des- 
truction, and   it  is   with   a  feeling  of  positive 
delight  that  I  find  in  The  Garden  of  March  11 
the    description    of    T.    B.    Field's  experience 
with  the  same  Orchid.    I  am,  perhaps,  the  more 
gratified    by     his    success,    since    it   not   only 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  the   plant  can    be 
easily   grown   in  England   with    proper   treat- 
ment, but  because  his  mode  of  culture  is  that 
which,  knowing  the  Cypripedium  in  its  native 
home,  I  should  consider  likely  to  produce  the 
best  results.     There  can  be  little  need  of  cold 
frames,    hotbeds,  greenhouses,    or   any  of    the 
paraphernalia     required     for     the     protection 
of  tropical  plants,  as  this  hardy  Orchid  is  able 
to  defy  a  temperature  of  30^  below  zero  in  win- 
ter or  120°  above  in  summer,  the  simple  cover- 
ing for  winter  furnLshed  by   Nature   from  the 
Grass  and  fallen  leaves  being  all  that  is  neces- 
sary.    It  might  fall  a  prey  to  dampness  in  the 
confined  air  of  a  frame  or  the  unnatural  con- 
ditions of  a  greenhouse,  the  stagnant  dampness 
— if  I  may  coin  a  term  to  describe  the  want  of 
air  in  constant  circulation  which  exists  in  any 
enclosed  place — tending  to  produce  the  rotting 
crowns  which  have  so  often  proved  fatal  alike 
to  the  plant   and   the   hopes   of  its  cultivator. 
As   this   Orchid   is,  however,  a   native  of  peat 
bogs,  swamps,  and  low-lying  forests,   it  ought 
to  endure  unharmed  the  humid  air  of  England. 
The   varieties  of  climate  in  which  it  flourishes, 
consequent  upon  the  vast  area  over  which  it  is 
scattered — from    Maine   on    the   north   to    the 
Alleghany  Mountains  on  the  south,  and  from 
the  Eastern  States  to  Michigan — in  conjunction 
with  the  capriciousness  of  the  American  climate 
in     general,  should   fortify     the    Cypripedium 
spectabile  against  any  atmospheric  peculiarities 
which  it  might  encounter  in  the  British  Isles  if 
Mr.  Field's  manner  of  entertaining  this  "fresh- 
air  child  "  of  America  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
That   it   demands  little   care  when   once  esta- 
blished is  not  strange,  since  it  will  in  a  wild 
state    live  many  years.     I   remember  a  speci- 
men   which    appeared    on    a    bit    of   ground, 
rarely,    if    ever,    submerged,    though    in     the 
midst    of    a    bog,     the     Grass     among    which 
it  grew    and  a  little  bush  in  close  proximity 
slightly  sheltering  it  from  wind  and  sun.     Here 
this  lonely  plant,  the  only  one  of   its  kind  per- 
haps within  a  radius  of  several  miles,'lived  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  thereabouts,  increasing 
little,  if  any,  in  size,  but  sending  up  its  lovely 
flowers  year  after  year  to  brighten  its  dreary 
abode.     This  Cypripedium  doubtless  requires  a 
little  shelter  from  the  wind,  but  may  not  the 


wholesale  breaking  of  young  shoots,  of  which 
J.  Wood  writes,  be  caused  by  a  soil  too  highly 
fertilised,  resulting  in  a  forced,  and  consequently 
tender,  growth  of  the  stalks,  as  surely  England 
is  not  swept  by  fiercer  blasts  than  those  com- 
mon to  America  ?  While  great  improvements 
are  wrought  in  many  plants  by  the  efl^orts  of  the 
gardener,  there  are  instances  in  which  he  can 
only  hope  for  satisfactory  results  by  closely 
imitating  that  most  skilful  horticulturist- 
Nature.  That  this  is  a  case  in  point  is  proved 
by  the  success  of  Mr.  Field,  which  is  evidently 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  culture  of  the  plant 
closely  approximates  its  natural  conditions.  I 
venture  these  suggestions  concerning  the  Cypri- 
pedium spectabile,  hoping  they  may  direct  the 
attention  of  a  few  who  have  possibly  failed  to 
read  it  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Field  describing 
its  culture  and  induce  them  to  seek  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  this  beautiful  flower  whose 
wants  are  so  simple  and  easily  gratified  when 
once  understood.  E.  Laney. 

Ifoosicl:,  New  Yurt. 


Masdevallias  from  Streatham.  —  These 
plants  seem  now  to  be  flowering  very  freely,  and 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  are  now  many 
growers  of  them.  I  have  just  received  three 
beautiful  flowers  from  Mr.  Ransome,  gardener  at  the 
above  place.  One  appears  to  be  M.  Denisoni,  or  the 
Bull's  Blood  form  of  :M.  Harryana.  It  is  of  a  re- 
markably rich  shade  of  colour,  being  a  deep 
purplish  crimson,  having  the  points  of  the  lower 
sepals  turned  inwards.  A  flower  of  what  appears  to 
be  M.  Veitchi  grandiflora — but  the  plant  producing 
it  would  appear  to  be  weak,  as  it  wants  size — is 
also  sent.  The  upper  sepal  is  densely  covered  with 
crimson  papilloe,  which  are  continued  on  the  outer 
half  of  the  two  lateral  sepals,  the  inner  part  of 
both  being  clear  orange-scarlet.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  this  again  another  season.  Another  form 
which,  seen  between  the  two  vivid  flowers  noted 
above,  appears  somewhat  dull,  being  pink  with  car- 
mine veins,  is  a  fine  variety,  the  whole  being  shaded 
with  a  delicate  heliotrope  shade.  For  this  I  pro- 
pose the  name  of  Helena. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  gigas.— J.  Deacon,  gardener  to  Mr. 
H.  J.  Harris,  of  Bowden  Hill,  Chippenham,  sends  me 
a  very  good  flower  of  this  variety  of  the  labiata 
section ;  it  measures  8  inches  across,  with  broad 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  dark  rose  colour,  the  lip 
being  large  and  of  a  rich  deep  purplish  violet, 
beautifully  frilled  and  undulated,  and  having  the 
usual  two  eye-like  spots  at  the  throat. — W. 

Masdevallias  from  Sheffield.  —  From  J. 
Hutchinson  come  three  kinds  for  names.  No.  1, 
which  he  says  has  twenty-seven  flowers  open,  is 
very  bright  and  showy  and  must  be  extremely 
handsome.  It  is  quite  like  the  variety  of  Harry- 
ana  known  as  miniata,  having  good-sized  flowers 
of  a  bright  vermilion- scarlet,  with  streaks  of  a 
deeper  colour  and  a  rich  yellow  throat.  No.  2  is 
Shuttleworthi  xanthocorys,  which  is  the  yellow- 
flowered  variety  of  Shuttleworthi,  now  made  a 
form  of  M.  caudata;  and  No.  3  is  M.  rosea,  which 
is  a  very  handsome  flower,  the  sepals  rosy 
carmine,  the  tail-like  points  red  and  the  long 
upper  sepal  of  the  same  colour.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  about  Laxa  at  consider- 
able elevations,  but  it  succeeds  well  enough  with 
the  other  plants  of  the  same  genus,  such  as  M. 
Harryana  and  M.  Veitchi.— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  bellatulum. — From  J.  F.  Wil- 
kinson, of  Minchinhampton,  comes  a  flower  of  this 
species.  It  is  certainly  the  very  finest  that  has 
come  under  my  notice,  the  petals  being  2i  inches 
in  length  and  \'}  inches  broad,  having  the  ground 
colour  white,  heavily  spotted  with  dark  chocolate- 
purple  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  streaked  and  dotted 
with  the  same  colour,  leaving  a  broad,  pure  white 
border,  the  lip,  which  very  much  resembles  a 
plover's  egg  in  shape,  being  white,  freely  dotted 
with  chocolate.    Judging  from  its  stem,  one  caji- 


not  say  very  much  for  its  yet  getting  up,  and  I 
advise  Mr.  W.  to  try  the  plant  in  nearly  all  old 
mortar  mixed  with  a  little  loam,  using  old  mortar 
for  the  drainage  material.  A  flower  such  as  this 
would  have  an  elegant  appearance  if  set  upon  a 
stem  clear  of  its  foliage,  and  in  such  a  condition 
we  have  not  yet  seen  it  in  cultivation.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Sanderiana.— A  superb  bloom  of 
this  variety  comes  from  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llandudno. 
The  flower  measures  '.l  inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  broad  and  of  a  rich  rosy-purple, 
the  lip  large  and  prettily  frilled  round  the  edge, 
of  a  rich  violet-purple,  which  is  continued  up  the 
centre  of  the  throat,  and  which  forms  the  eye-like 
spots  which  are  such  a  marked  feature  in  this 
variety.  This  one  and  that  shown  by  Baron 
Schroeder  at  the  Temple  are  certainly  the  two 
finest  varieties  I  have  ever  seen.— W.  H.  G. 

Mr  Wilkinson  sends  a  much  smaller  flower 

than  the  one  noted  above  from  Mr.  Broome  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals,  of  a  light  lilac,  are  comparatively 
narrow ;  the  lip,  however,  is  of  a  very  rich  deep 
colour.  It  is  a  very  fair  variety,  but  nothing  un- 
usual.—W.  H.  G. 

Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus.— William 
Parsons  says;  "You  have  so  frequently  said  that 
this  plant  requires  moisture  and  shade,  that  I 
two  years  ago  determined  to  give  your  plan  a  trial, 
and  this  year  the  result  is  quite  astonishing.  1 
send  you  a  sample  of  what  I  now  have  in  abund- 
ance." The  spike  was  very  fine,  much  longer  than  is 
usually  the  case,  and  had  twenty-three  flowers 
of  good  size.  This  is  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  my  friends  who  find  a  difficulty  in  growing  this 
plant  and  having  it  flower  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  showy  plants 
known,  and  it  only  requires  to  be  kept  cool  and  to 
have  constant  shade  with  any  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere. — W.  H.  G. 


L.ELIA  WOLSTENHOLMLE. 
Flowers  of  this  plant  come  to  me  with  numerous 
others  from  A.  Dunbar,  who  says  this  has  flowered 
from  amongst  a  lot  of  L.  elegans,  and  asks  what 
it  can  be.  There  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  the 
above-named  plant,  and  very  beautiful  it  is.  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  class  this  with  L.  ele- 
gans, neither  can  I  accept  the  theory  that  it  is  a 
natural  hybrid  between  Lailia  purpurata  and  Cat- 
tleya guttata  Leopoldi.  The  form  of  growth  is 
not  that  of  L.  elegans.  The  stems,  A.  Dunbar  tells 
me,  are  clavate,  and  in  various  plants  which  from 
time  to  time  have  come  under  my  notice,  they  have 
become  wrinkled  and  furrowed  with  age.  The 
scape  bears  five  and  six  flowers  when  the  plant  is 
strong  The  flowers  now  before  me  each  measure 
upwards  of  7  inches  across.  In  the  shape  of  the 
lip  also  this  plant  differs  much,  and  this  organ,  I 
have  observed,  authors  pay  particular  attention  to, 
more  especially  when  they  want  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction. In  the  true  form  of  Lselia  elegans 
the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  roUed  over  the 
column,  the  front  lobe  being  oblong,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  flowers  now  before  me  the  lip  is  large  and 
indistinctly  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  turned  up 
and  forming  a  tube  over  the  column,  the  fronc 
lobe  being  continuous  with  them  and  spreadmg. 
The  flowers  marked  Nos.  3  and  5  have  the  lip 
of  the  same  shape,  and  belong  to  the  plant  that 
Reichenbach  called  Lajlia  Schilleriana.  One,  I 
should  say,  comes  near  the  form  figured  by  A\  arner 
as  L  Warneri,  which  is  but  a  good  coloured  form 
of  Schilleriana,  having  the  sepals  and  petals  pure 
white,  and  the  whole  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip 
deep  rich  purple.  -  t    i- 

The  other  flowers  are  ordinary  forms  of  Lrelia 
ele^-ans,  and  in  these  my  friend  says  the  growths 
are*^"  long  and  slender."  In  the  plant  now  under 
consideration  we  have,  however,  a  stouter  growth 
and  more  clavate  stems,  and  the  flowers  measure 
upwards  of  7  inches  across,  the  petals  twice  as 
broad  as  the  sepals,  white  in  the  centre,  passing 
into  a  soft  rosy  purple  at  the  margin  ;  the  Up  of 
about  the  same  colour  in  the  tubular  part,  the 
front  lobe  having  a  blotch  of  rich  deep  purple  at 
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the  base,  while  the  same  colour  is  continued  down 
the  white  throat  in  a  central  stripe,  the  margin 
being  of  a  rich  rosy  purple.  Such  is  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  now  before  me,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
dififers  much  from  that  of  any  varieties  of  L.  Wol- 
stenholmife  I  have  seen  before,  nor  from  that  of  a 
plant  of  the  original  form  which  flowered  with 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  when  I  was  with  hin;,  and 
which  was  named  in  honour  of  the  sister  of  Mr. 
John  Day,  of  Tottenham,  in  18G5. 

This  plant,  being  found  growing  with  Lfelia 
elegans,  naturally  requires  the  same  treatment, 
that  is  to  say,  it  likes  the  warm  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house  and  a  nice  moist  atmosphere.  I 
would  by  no  means  recommend  the  uss  of  the 
syringe  overhead.  In  the  winter,  too,  these  plants 
require  a  slightly  warmer  temperature  than  such  as 
Cattleya  Mossia?  and  C.  Triaca3.  They  like  more 
the  treatment  of  L;e1ia  purpurata  and  L.  tenebrosa, 
and  to  be  potted  in  a  similar  manner,  using  for 
soil  good  brown  peat  fibre  mixed  with  chopped 
Sphagnum  and  a  little  sharp  sand. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gowbb. 


STENOGLOTTIS. 

Up  to  within  the  last  five  years  the  only  species 
known  to  belong  to  this  genus  was  Stenoglottis 
fimbriata,  a  charming  little  Orchid  which  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  been  referred  to  in 
these  pages.  About  1888,  however,  a  new 
species  —  S.  longifolia  —  was  imported  from 
Natal  to  Kew,  and  has  proved  to  be  as  pretty 
and  as  easily  grown  as  the  older  one.  These 
two  plants,  whilst  they  cannot  be  classed  among 
the  showier  Orchids,  are  well  worth  cultivation 
for  their  neat  habit  and  handsome  foliage  as 
well  as  their  numerous  brightly  coloured,  if 
small,  flowers.  In  their  natural  state  the 
Stenoglottis  are  often  found  growing  on  rocks 
near  watercourses,  also  on  the  ground  in  moist, 
shady  positions,  and  it  is  on  these  conditions 
that  their  treatment  under  cultivation  should 
be  based.  A  compost  of  rather  sandy  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  sDver  s.ind  suits  them  well. 
Growing  them  in  shallow  pans  where  the  roots  have 
plenty  of  space  to  develop  horizontally  rather 
than  downwards  is  not  only  in  accordance  with 
their  natural  style  of  growth,  but  by  enabling 
a  group  of  several  plants  to  be  grown  together, 
a  much  better  effect  than  when  they  are  grown 
singly  in  small  pots  is  produced.  After  potting, 
tufts  of  Sphagnum  should  be  placed  here  and 
there  on  the  surface,  as  this  improves  the  ap- 
pearance of  and  helps  to  keep  an  equable  mois- 
ture about  the  plants.  During  the  growinc 
season  an  abundance  of  water  is  necessary,  and 
even  in  winter  when  they  are  nearly  or  quite 
devoid  of  leaves  the  fleshy  roots  should  be  kept 
plump.  They  may  be  grown  at  the  cool  end  of 
the  intermediate  house  or  even  in  the  cool 
house  if  the  warmest  place  be  given  them. 

_S.  FIMBRIATA.— The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  dark  green,  handsomely 
spotted  with  inky  purple  blotches.  They  are 
narrow  oblong,  with  wavy  margins,  and  by  spread- 
ing outwards  close  to  the  soil,  form  a  charming 
little  rosette.  It  has  no  pseudo-bulb,  the  reserve 
material  being  stored  in  the  thick  fleshy  roots. 
The  flower-spike  is  quite  erect,  6  inches  to  1  foot 
in  height,  with  the  flowers  congregated  in  great 
numbers  on  the  upper  part.  The  flower  is  of  a 
pale  rose-purple,  its  chief  feature  being  the  three- 
lobed  lip,  which  is  purple  spotted.  The  species  is 
a  native  of  Natal,  and  has  been  in  cultivation 
n  this  country  since  1871. 

S.  LONGIFOLIA —The  leading  characters  and 
style  of  growth  of  this  newer  species  are  the  same 
as  in  S.  fimbriata.  It  is,  however,  superior  to  that 
species  in  the  size  of  its  flowers  and  leaves  The 
latter  are  8  inches  in  length,  but  differ  in  being  of 
a  uniform  dark  green  without  the  purple  mukinc's 
which  add  so  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 


smaller  kind.  This  is  compensated  for  by  the 
much  finer  flower-spikes,  which  are  IS  inches  high. 
The  flower,  besides  being  larger,  differs  from  that 
of  S.  fimbriata  in  the  lip  being  five-lobed.  Both 
species  flower  during  autumn  and  remain  for  many 
weeks  in  beauty.  B. 


Dendrobium  Dalhousianum.— The  fine  plant 
of  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum  recently  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  truly  a 
handsome  one.  I  forget  exactly  how  many  spikes 
of  flower  it  had  on,  but  I  think  upwards  of  thirty. 
A  plant  such  as  this  is  rarely  if  ever  seen,  it  being 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Dendrobes  to  flower 
freely.  This  plant  Mr.  Douglas  has  had  to  my 
knowledge  upwards  of  twenty  years.  This  Den- 
drobe,  grown  in  a  high  temperature,  makes  stout 
pseudo-bulbs  upwards  of  5  feet  in  length,  but  to 
flower  it  freely  it  must  be  well  ripened  and  rested. 
This  latter  is  most  essential,  or  the  buds  will  not 
form,  but  remain  dormant.  As  it  blooms  annually 
from  the  older  growths,  these  must  not  be  removed 
until  they  decay. — A.  Young. 

Mr.    J.    F.    Wilkinson,    Minchinhampton, 

sends  me  a  raceme  of  five  flowers  of  this  grand 
species  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  and  also  the  front 
lobe  of  the  lip  are  of  a  much  paler  creamy-yellow 
than  usual,  whilst  the  two  maroon  blotches  at 
the  base  of  the  lip  are  of  a  bright  crimson,  the 
whole  flower  rather  smaller  and  rounder.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  variety  of  this,  a  plant  of  which  I  once 
saw  with  Captain  Shaw,  of  Blackburn,  with  con- 
siderably over  -100  blossoms  open. — W.  H.  G. 

Lseliatenebrosa  [J.F.  UVMpn.wo).— The  flower 
you  send  is  of  this  species,  and  although  a  very 
nice  one,  I  yet  must  say  it  is  somewhat  inferior  in 
colour  to  some  I  have  recently  had  ;  the  petals  are 
narrow,  not  broader  than  the  sepals  of  some  flowers 
which  have  come  to  me,  and  the  lip,  which  is 
stained  very  heavily  in  the  throat,  has  the  front 
lobe  pale  lilac.  It  is  a  very  pretty  flower,  but  I 
cannot  say  it  is  a  fine  form  of  the  plant,  which  at 
one  time  was  considered  to  be  the  true  L.  grandis, 
but  which  is  now  considered  to  be  a  distinct  spe- 
cies.—W. 

Cattleya  Mossise.— A  remarkable  and  superb 
form  of  this  variety  comes  to  hand  from  Mr. 
Broome,  who  would  appear  to  have  fine  va- 
rieties of  nearly  all  the  species  which  he  pos- 
sesses. The  flower  is  very  rich  and  deeply  coloured, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  broad  and  deep  rosy 
purple,  side  lobes  of  the  lip  of  the  same  colour, 
rolled  over  the  column ;  front  lobe  long  and 
spreading,  deeply  frilled  and  undulated  round  the 
edge,  where  there  is  a  pale  marginal  border  of 
lilac,  the  whole  centre  being  of  a  rich  deep  crim- 
son-magenta, which  is  carried  well  up  into  the 
throat,  and  having  a  rich  tawny  orange  stain  run- 
ning down  from  the  side  lobes.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  best  forms  of  C.  Mossiaj  which  I  have  seen 
— W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  moschatum  cupreum.— A  su- 
perb raceme  of  this  variety  bearing  thirteen  of  its 
bright  and  elegant  flowers  comes  to  hand  from  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  This  spike  was  sent  to  me  under  the 
name  of  D.  moschatum,  but  it  has  neither  the 
size  nor  the  colour  of  that  kind.  It  is  really  the 
plant  that  used  to  be  grown  in  gardens  by  the 
name  of  D.  Calceolus,  but  the  name  of  moschatum 
being  the  older  must  take  the  precedence.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  apricot-yellow,  the  lip  having 
a  coppery  orange  blotch  on  each  side  at  the  base. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant,  although  so  beautiful, 
do  not  last  a  week  before  they  show  signs  of  dis- 
tress.—W.  H.  G. 

LsBlia  crispa.— Although  an  old  Orchid,  this 
ranks  amongst  the  finest  of  the  genus,  it  being  no 
uncommon  occurrence  to  see  seven  or  more  flowers 
on  a  scape.  Following  on  after  the  forms  of  Lielia 
purpurata,  it  is  extremely  valuable,  and  if  it  had 
been  a  newer  introduction  it  would  be  much 
sought  after.  Like  other  Orchids,  it  is  variable,  some 
of  the  varieties  being  rather  poor,  while  others  are 
extremely  handsome.     One  form   I  have  now  in 


flower  is  extremely  handsome,  the  lip  being  broad 
and  of  a  rich  purple,  the  edge  margined  with 
white,  which  gives  it  a  beautiful  appearance.  It  is 
generally  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house,  but  I  find 
it  grows  with  greater  vigour  when  given  more 
warmth.  On  being  first  imported  it  may  succeed 
well  enough  in  the  Cattleya  house,  but  after  a 
time  the  plants  degenerate,  the  growths  are 
omaller  and  there  are  fewer  flowers.— A.  Young. 


A  DUBLIN  GARDEN  AND  GARDENER. 
Many  readers  will  learn  with  regret  that  Mr- 
Mr.  Welsh  has  retired  from  the  management  of  the 
gardens  at  Mount  Merrion,  near  Dublin,  a  few  days 
ago,  after  a  service  there  of  thirty- six  years.  Mr. 
Welsh  is  a  great  lover  of  plants  and  a  sound  practi- 
cal gardener,  and  at  one  time  the  gardens  at  Mount 
Merrion  could  show  some  of  the  best  gardening 
in  Ireland.  His  work  in  Ireland  commenced  at 
the  Vice  Regal  Gardens,  Phoenix  Park,  in  their 
palmy  days,  and  as  foreman  there  under  Mr.  Geo. 
Smith,  the  cultivation  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Ferns,  Palms,  Orchids,  and  the  flower 
gardening  of  the  time  were  perhaps  the  finest  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Welsh  was  much  respected  by  all  his  gar- 
den friends  near  Dublin,  and  I  have  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  with  him  amongst  his  pet 
plants  and  flowers.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  however, 
were  never  neglected,  for  Mr.  Welsh  had  enjoyed 
his  early  training  in  good  old  Scottish  gardens, 
where  "work  and  not  words"  was  the  rule  forty 
years  ago.  Grapes,  Peaches  and  hardy  fruits  were 
admirably  grown  at  Mount  Merrion,  and  under  his 
care  it  obtained  quite  a  name,  for,  as  at  Straffan 
to-day,  the  work  in  every  department  was  tho- 
roughly well  done. 

Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  the  gardens  at 
Mount  Merrion  were  a  treat  to  see,  and  many  a 
pilgrimage  has  been  made  there  to  view  the  rare 
plants  he  grew  so  well.  The  choicest  Orchids, 
Nepenthes,  Sarracenias,  Cephalotuses,  and  Dar- 
lingtonias,  together  with  Ferns  and  fine-leaved 
exotics,  could  then  be  found  there  in  perfection  of 
health  and  beauty.  The  grassy  lawns  and  the  fine 
trees.  Holm  Oaks,  Beech,  Elms  and  Scotch  Firs, 
were  ever  a  joy  to  see.  To  walk  up  the  avenue 
of  great  Elms  seemed  an  approach  to  a  royal 
palace,  and  a  view  from  the  hill  above  the  little 
wood  behind  the  old  mansion,  looking  over  Dublin 
city  and  over  the  bay  towards  Howth  and  the 
islands,  on  a  clear  and  sunny  day  reminds  one  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Of  late  years  herbaceous  plants  and  hardy 
flowers  were  extensively  grown,  and  rare  shrubs 
here  attained  to  a  size,  freshness,  and  beauty  not 
often  seen  in  less  well-favoured  places. 

But  a  change  came  over  the  place ;  plant-growing 
was  not  so  much  encouraged,  and  the  rare  plants 
had  to  make  room  for  more  profitable  crops. 
The  pet  plants,  mostly  the  gifts  of  congenial 
friends,  disappeared  slowly  but  surely,  and,  worst 
of  all,  the  health  of  their  devoted  guardian  also 
gradually  failed.  Ill  health  and  a  great  domestic 
sorrow  at  last  proved  too  much  for  his  staunch 
and  faithful  spirit,  and  Mr.  Welsh,  unable  longer 
to  face  the  work  of  hot  plant  and  forcing  houses, 
retires  to  rest  in  his  native  land,  carrying  with  him 
the  hearty  good  wishes  of  all  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him. 

He  did  many  things  well,  but  his  skill  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Californian  Darlingtonia  was  pheno- 
menal. He  had  several  fine  examples  of  this  rare 
plant  from  time  to  time  (originally  a  gift  from  the 
late  Dr.  David  Moore,  of  Glasnevin),  and  one  of 
the  finest  examples  ever  seen  was  described  and 
illustrated  in  Tub  Garden  (Feb.  15, 1890).  It  had 
from  thirty  to  forty  pitchers,  the  largest  being  3 
feet  9  inches  high,  and  the  whole  plant  was  the 
perfection  of  good  health  and  vigour.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  pitchers  of  this  great  Fly-trap 
ever  attain  to  like  dimensions  even  when  at  its 
best  in  its  native  habitat.  B. 

The    Encrlisb    Flowep    Garden.  —  DeHgn,   VUm  and 

Plants.     Third  editUm.  revised,   with  many  new  nlustratiom. 
London:  J.  Murray,  and  through  all  booksellert. 
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Kitchen    Garden. 


SAVOY  CABBAGE. 

Next  winter's  prospects  are  none  too  rose  col- 
oured to  those  who  look  ahead  and  are  cogni- 
sant of  what  is  going  on  in  private  and  market 
gardens.  Never  before  probably  has  there 
been  so  much  difficulty  experienced  in  rearing 
plants  in  the  open  of  the  various  members  of 
the  Brassica  family.  What  early  seedlings  came 
up,  thanks  to  frequent  waterings,  were  quickly 
cleared  off  by  the  Turnip  fly,  and  later  sowings 
have  fared  nearly  as  badly.  Those  who  early 
realised  the  difficulty  they  were  likely  to  be  in 
ought  to  have  at  once  utilised  spare  frames  for 
raising  what  plants  they  required,  this  being  a 
good  plan  up  to  the  second  or  third  week  in 
Slay,  after  which  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  work 
well.  Brussels  Sprouts  being  usually  raised 
under  glass  and  got  out  early,  are  not  likely  to 
be  scarce,  autumn  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli 
also  being  fairly  plentiful,  but  main-crop  and 
late  Broccoli,    Borecoles   and   Savoys  are  not. 


too  early,  leggy  plants,  or,  it  may  be,  if  the 
planting  is  done  early  enough  to  prevent  this, 
early  hearting  in,  no  matter  where  planted,  is 
the  outcome.  If  the  seed  is  sown  late  in 
April  or  during  the  first  week  in  May,  this  is 
quite  soon  enough  for  most  places,  the  plants 
being  ready  by  the  time  the  ground  is  fit 
for  their  reception.  They  ought  to  have  fairly 
rich,  moderately  firm  ground.  With  me  they 
form  a  good  succession  to  LeeLs  without  any 
further  preparation  beyond  levelling  over  the 
surface  after  the  previous  crop  was  cleared  off 
This  season  early  and  second  early  Peas  will 
be  off  the  ground  quite  soon  enough  for  Savoys, 
and  seeing  that  the  latter  do  not  last  long 
after  midwinter,  these  sites,  if  not  wanted  for 
Broccoli,  may  well  be  utilised  for  Savoy.>i,  espe- 
cially if  the  latter  were  raised  unusually  late. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  dig  ground  cleared  of 
Peas  or  other  early  crops  for  Savoys,  but  after 
the  weeds  and  rubbish  have  been  got  off  and  a 
surface  hoeing  given,  drills  may  be  drawn  with 
a  heavy  hoe,  filled  once  or  twice  with  water, 
or,  better  still,  liquid  manure,  and  the  planting 
be  then   done.     I   have   had  remarkably  good 


Savoy  Drumhead.     Engraved  for  The  Gakden  from  a  photoc;rap)i  Mnt  by  Mr.  Norman  Blal;e.  Bedford 


Broccoli  can  be  and  is  very  often  dispensed  with, 
but  not  so  Borecoles  and  Savoys.  It  is  the 
latter  species  that  would  be  missed  most  during 
the  early  part  of  winter,  and  which  also  would 
in  my  case  be  ill  .spared,  owing  to  their  being 
preferred  on  the  dining  table  to  Brussels 
Sprouts. 

Savoys,  if  not  too  well  grown,  are  of  mild 
flavour  and  very  tender  when  cooked,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  small  early  forma  such  as  Tom 
Thumb,  Early  Dwarf  Vienna,  and  Golden 
Globe.  To  these  Early  Dwarf  Ulm  forms  an 
admirable  succession,  this  variety  being  also 
excellent  when  cooked.  Then  come  Dwarf 
Green  Curled  and  Gilbert's  Universal,  the  latter 
being  the  superior  in  point  of  quality  ;  and  the 
former,  not  requiring  much  room,  also  proving 
moderately  hardy,  is  still  worthy  of  general 
cultivation.  Drumhead,  of  which  a  remarkably 
well  executed  woodcut  accompanies  these  re- 
marks, is  indispensable  on  account  of  its  late- 
ness and  hardiness,  but,  all  the  same,  is  the 
coarsest  of  the  lot. 

Savoys  generally  succeed  well  on  somewhat 
cool  borders,  and,  in  fact,  these  are  the  best 
sites  for  them  in  most  southern  localities,  as 
they  are  apt  to  heart  in  long  before  they  are 
wanted  if  given  warm  quarters,  many  being 
spoilt  accordingly.     Seed  is    often  sown  much 


and  exceptionally  hardy  Savoys  from  ground 
newly  cleared  of  Strawberries,  but  these  sites, 
being  the  likeliest  to  produce  hardy  Broccoli, 
are  most  often  given  up  to  the  latter  crop — 
rightly  so  too. 

If  large  Savoys  are  most  preferred,  then  by 
all  means  plant  on  heavily-manured,  deeply- 
dug  and  only  moderately  firm  ground,  also 
allowing  the  different  varieties  plenty  of  room  ; 
but  who  cares  for  large  Savoys  >.  As  before 
stated,  it  is  the  neat,  close,  but  not  solid  hearts 
that  are  much  the  best  when  cooked,  those 
great  solid  much-blanched  and  bursting  hearts 
very  often  seen  being  more  fit  to  go  with  Cow 
Cabbage.  The  illustration  of  Drumhead  partly 
conveys  what  I  mean,  these  not  being  over- 
grown and  not  too  solid,  and  white  in  the 
centre.  This  variety  must  form  a  certain  num- 
ber of  strong  outside  leaves,  or  it  will  fail  to 
heart  in  properly,  but  if  the  plants  are  put  out 
18  inches  asunder  in  rows  2  feet  apart  that  is 
ample  room.  Supposing  these  are  arranged  at 
the  back  of  a  border  or  quarter,  Dwarf  Green 
Curled  and  Gilbert's  Universal  should  come 
next,  18  inches  apart  each  way  being  plenty  of 
room  for  these,  and  rather  more  than  they 
often  get  with  me.  Next  plant  Dwarf  Ulm, 
allowing  this  variety  15  inches  each  way,  and 
finish  off  with  one  or  more  of  the  early  dwarf 


varieties    I    have    already    named,   12    inches 
each    way    being   ample   for  either    of    them. 
Should  the  weather  continue   hot   and  dry,  it 
will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  give  the  plants  in 
either  seed  or  nur-sery  beds  a  good  soaking  of 
water  a  few  hours    previous  to  moving  them, 
and    also   to   replant   in   drills  previously  well 
moistened.     Plants  that  have  been  pricked  out 
should  always  be  lifted  and   transplanted  with 
a  trowel,  but  those  drawn  from  seed-beds  can 
best  be  replanted  with  a  dibber,  the  soil  being 
made    firm    about    the    roots    in   either    case. 
Every  second  evening  or  so  till  the  plants  are 
growing  strongly  the  drills  about  them  ought 
to  be  filled  with  water,  after  which  the  ground 
may   be   levelled,  or,  better  still,  if  the   stems 
are  long,  soil  can  be  drawn   up  to  the.se  from 
each  side.     Later  on,  if  the  plants  present  a 
blue,  starved  appearance,  the  furrows  between 
them  should  have  liquid  manure  freely  poured 
along  them,  and  this  will  soon  alter  the  colour. 
Those  who  have  too   few  plants  to  put  out 
and  cannot  well  procure  them  elsewhere  should 
try  a  plan  that  has  frequently  answered  capi- 
tally in  the  case  of  Borecoles  as  well  as  Savoys, 
viz  ,  that   of   sowing   the  seed   late 
where  the   plants    are    to    remain. 
The  early  and  second  early  varieties 
are  to  be  preferred  for  this  experi- 
ment, the   seed   being  sown  thinly 
in   drills   drawn    1    foot   apart   and 
watered  in  advance  of  sowing.    Keep 
the  seedlings  dusted  over  with  soot 
and  lime    to   ward   off"    slugs    and 
Turnip    fly,    and   only  lightly  thin 
out.     Should  the  autumn  be  favour- 
able to  late  growth,  large  quantities 
of  neat  and  very  acceptable  hearts 
will  be  available  next  winter,   and 
even  green  tops  will  be  appreciated. 
W.  I. 


Pea  English  Wonder.  —  What 
are  tbe  qualities  of  this  Pea  in  a  wet 
or  an  ordinary  season  I  ana  as  yet 
unable  to  say,  but  in  a  trying  season 
like  the  present  it  has  proved  first- 
rate,  and  a  better  Pea  of  its  class 
could  not  possibly  be  found.  In  trying 
anything  new  I  never  make  the  least 
difference  with  regard  to  preparing 
the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds; 
all  here  are  served  alike,  be  they  ever 
so  special,  so  that  extra  qualities,  if  such  they 
possess,  are  not  made  up  with  extra  and  special 
treatnaent.  The  Pea  under  notice  is  of  dwarf 
robust  habit,  the  pods  somewhat  reterabling  those 
of  Chelsea  Gem,  but  differing  in  colour,  English 
Wonder  being  a  deep  green.  It  is  an  immense 
cropper,  and  from  seven  to  nine  Peas  are  to  be 
found  closely  packed  within  the  majority  of  the 
individual  pods.  There  will  soon  be  (if  in  ordinary 
weather  English  Wonder  proves  as  good  as  it  has 
done  with  me  this  trying  season)  a  great  demand 
for  it,  and  it  will  quickly  become  a  universal 
favourite. — H   JIakI'IHAM.  Mereirorth  Castle. 

Veitch's  Perfect  Gem  Lettuce. — One  of  the 

best  summer  Cabbage  Lettuces  I  am  acquainted 
with  is  the  above.  Its  colour  is  most  distinct  and  of 
the  deepest  green,  the  hearts  being  perfect  in  shape 
and  very  heavy  when  fully  grown.  Those  who 
have  not  jet  grown  Perfect  Gem  have  yet  to  learn 
what  a  valuable  variety  it  is  for  sowing  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  I  commenced  cuttirg 
splendid  heads  on  May  20  from  a  spring  sowing 
made  in  a  rough  frame  March  15,  protected  only 
until  the  seedlings  had  formed  their  first  pair  of 
rough  leaves.  For  a  season  such  as  we  have  ex- 
perienced this  cannot  be  considered  other  than 
satisfactory.  The  plants  were  grown  on  a  narrow 
east  border  which  is  shaded  after  midday  by  tall 
trees  and  a  lofty  wall,  which  may  have  proved 
advantages  rather  than  hindrances  to  their  early 
1  development,  particularly  at  the  time  of  planting, 
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when  the  sun  was  bright  and  the  ground  unusually 
dry.  Water  could  only  be  given  a  few  times  after 
planting,  and  the  value  of  the  afternoon  shade  was 
clearly  apparent  in  the  early  establishment  of  the 
plants.  It  is  some  years  since  it  was  introduced 
by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  with  so  many  sorts  in 
cultivation  it  may  not  have  been  chosen  so  fre- 
quently by  planters  as  its  merits  deserve.  It  is.  I 
consider,  fully  deserving  of  the  name  it  bears.— W. 
Strdgnell. 


Cabbage  Enfield  Market.— It   was  pleasing 
to  read   the  words  of  praise   bestowed  upon  the 
above  excellent  Cabbage  both  by  "  J.  C.  B."  and 
"  M."  (p.  460).     Bestowing  too  much  praise  on  any 
very  early  variety,  such  as  Ellam's,  for  instance,  is 
apt  to  prove  misleading  to  those  cultivators  who 
have  had  but  limited  experience  and  who  turn  to 
the  gardening  press  for  information.     They  may 
consider  that  this  highly-praised  variety  is  good 
for  all  purposes,  and  that  no  other  need  be  grown. 
But  they  must  remember  a  succession  is  needed  to 
follow  on  the  earliest  cutting.     Some  varieties  will 
give  a  succession  from  the  secondary  growths,  but 
EUam'a  is  not  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.     En- 
field Market,  besides  being  a  good  second  early,  is 
good  also  for  forming  Cabbage  sprouts.   Nonpareil 
is  another  excellent  variety  for  this  purpose,  and 
to  my  mind  the  most  useful  of  all  for  affording  a 
second  crop  of  small  heads.     Unfortunately,  it  is 
rather  given  to  bolting,  but  if  not  sown  before  the 
21st  of  August,  this  will  be  considerably  lessened. 
For  secondary  sprouts  in  the  autumn  from  seed 
sown  in  May,  the  variety  Etampes  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent kind,  the  flavour  being  delicious.     Another 
good  old,  but  little-known  variety  is  Winnigstadt. 
The  value  of  this  variety  is  its  hardiness.     Sown 
at  the  same  time  as  Etampes,  I  plant  it  for  early 
winter  use.     Last  winter  or  spring  I  had  a  some- 
what singular  experience  with  it,  as  "  J.  C.  B." 
had  with  Enfield  Market.     After  the  main  plant- 
ing, the  smaller  plants  being  left  iu  the  seed  rows 
were  put  out  later  to  fill  up  an  empty  plot   of 
ground,  thinking  these  would  be  but  little  behind 
the  main  batch.     They  did  not  come  on  very  fast, 
but  they  produced  nice  hearts  fully  three  weeks 
earlier  than  Ellam's. — A.  Young. 


MUSHROOMS  IN  CELLARS. 

Cellars  are  among  the  best  positions  that 
can  be  named  for  Mushroom  culture.  In  some  in- 
stances tliey  are  had  good  and  in  plenty  from  these 
places  during  eleven  months  out  of  a  year,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  sites  not  under- 
ground. The  temperature  of  many  cellars,  in 
common  with  the  famous  Mushroom  caves 
around  Paris,  never  reaches  injurious  extremes, 
being  comparatively  cool  in  summer  and  genial 
in  the  winter,  these  conditions  being  most 
favourable  to  the  production  of  good  crops.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  there  are 
cellars  and  cellars.  Area  cellars  are  not  as  a 
rule  so  suitable  as  are  those  less  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  outward  air,  but  all  the 
saiTie  they  can  be  made  to  answer  well.  For 
several  years  a  friend  of  mine  in  Bath  was  very 
successful  with  Mushrooms  in  an  area  cellar, 
and  would  not  have  discontinued  growing  them 
had  not  the  sanitary  inspector  discovered  what 
was  going  on  and  forbidden  similar  proceedings 
in  the  future.  Has  "  R.  H.,"  who  hails  from  a 
northern  town,  taken  into  consideration  that 
forming  Mushroom  beds  in  a  cellar  means  bring- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  decaying  manure 
together  under  the  street  of  a  populous  city, 
thereby  mo.st  probably  infringing  sanitary  laws 
which  nijw-a-days  are  rigidly  enforced  ?  Per- 
sonally, I  believe  that  what  effluvium  there  may 
be  from  horse-droppings  properly  prepared 
prior  to  being  placed  in  a  cellar  is  not  worth 
noticing,  being,  in  fact,  very  trifling  compared 
with  what  is  going  on  all  round.  All  the  same, 
officious  insjiectors  are  apt  to  make  themselves 
disagreeable,    and   for   this    "  R.  H."  must  be 


prepared  if  he  starts  forming  Mushroom  beds 
in  hia  area  cellar.  Cellars  that  cannot  be 
reached  without  entering  a  dwelling  house  are 
certainly  not  fit  places  for  Mushroom  beds,  but 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  fairly  deep  boxes 
should  not  be  firmly  filled  with  well  prepared 
manure,  and  after  being  spawned  and  soiled  be 
duly  transferred  to  cellars  generally. 

Most  area  cellars  could  be  made  to  hold  four 
good  beds,  these  running  from  the  entrance  to 
the  back  wall.     The  width  should  be  4  feet  or 
more,  this  allowing  for  a  fairly  wide  pathway 
through  the  centre.     Two  of  the  beds  should  be 
on  the  floor  and  the  others  raised  3  feet  or  more 
above  them.     The  wood-work  to  support  them 
should  be  of  a  durable  character,  more  especially 
the  front  uprights  and  the  bearings.     The  front 
boards  should  be  of  deal,  stout,  or  not  less  than 
1   inch  in  thickness,   and  not   far   short  of  12 
inches  in  depth,  while  the  flooring  of  shelves 
need   not   fit    closely   together    nor    be  nailed 
down.     Having  several  sites  for  beds  admits  of 
a  long  and  close  succession  of  Mushrooms  being 
kept  up  during  all  but   the  very  coldest  and 
hottest  parts  of  the  year,  those  on  the   floor 
being  formed  first,  one  being  made  or  spawned 
early  in  August  and  the  others  at  intervals  of 
about  three  weeks,  or  as  the  material  can  be 
collected  and  prepared.     It  may  be   "  R.  H." 
does  not  contemplate  growing  Mushrooms  ex- 
tensively at  present,   and  being  inexjjerienced 
in  the  matter  he  will  do  well  to  try  an  experi- 
mental bed  before  going  to  the  expense  of  fit- 
ting up  the  place  with  raised  benches.     In  this 
case   all   he   has  to  do  is  to  utilise  either  the 
back  or  one  side  of  the  cellar,  the  bed  being 
kept  well  up    together    by  means    of   a   deep 
front  board  placed  inside  of  a  few  stout  stakes. 
Ileginners  need  to  be  told  that  very  much  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  manure  used  for 
Mushroom     beds   and   the  way  in  which  it  is 
prepared.     What   is   wanted   for   flat    beds  or 
such  as  are  usually  formed  in  cellars  is  plenty 
of  droppings  from  horses  in  full  work  and  fed 
solely  upon  hard  and  dry  food.     When  they  are 
being  fed  upon  green  food,  and   in   particular 
largely  upon  Carrots,  or  are  receiving  physic, 
then  the  droppings  are  unsuitable,  and  if  used, 
failure  will  almost  be  inevitable.     A  little  of 
the  short  stained  straw,  or,  say,  to  the  extent 
of  one-sixth  of  the  bulk,  may  well  be  included, 
the  whole  being  kept  in  a  dry,  open  shed,  or 
otherwise  protected  from  saturating  rains,  pre- 
mature fermentation  being  also  guarded  against 
tOl   enough  has  been  collected  to  form  a  bed. 
Supposing  a  shallow   heap  8  feet  long,  4  feet 
wide,  and  about  18  inches  deep  has  been  col- 
lected, this  most  probably  would  be  sufficient 
to  form  a  bed  of  the  same  length  and  width  and 
about    12   inches   deep.     Commence  preparing 
this  by  first  throwing  it  up  into  a  heap  to  fer-  I 
ment,  which  it  wiU  do  in  hot  weather  in  about 
four  days.     Before   it   becomes    violently   hot 
turn  the  heap  inside  out,  and  repeat  this  every 
second  day  for  another  eight  or  ten  days.   Should 
the  manure  be  found  in  a  dry  state  when  turned, 
and  it  is  certain  to  become  so  if  prepared  during 
July   and    August,    the   former    month    being 
soon  enough  to  commence  tlie  work  of  prepara- 
tion, water  it  through  a  rose  on  a  pot,  other- 
wise   the    requisite    steady    fermentation   will 
cease,  and  the  manure,  directly  decay  ceases, 
becomes  practically  spoilt  for  Mushroom  pro- 
duction.    On   the   other    hand,   if   it  becomes 
badly  saturated  with  moisture,  the  superfluity 
must  be   got    rid  of    by  means   of    extra   fer- 
mentation, or  the  vapour  later  on  will  destroy 
the  spawn.     Properly  prepared  manure  should 
be  only  just  moist  enough  to  hold  well  together 
when  pres.sed,  but  not  wet  enough  for  moisture 
to  run  out  of  it,  and  the  smell  ought  also  to 


be  inoffensive.  If  "  R.  H."  has  no  facilities 
for  properly  preparing  the  manure  before  it  ia 
placed  in  the  cellar,  he  ought  to  try  to  procure 
some  that  has  heated  slightly  in  a  rather  moist 
position  and  not  the  small  bins  connected  with 
many  small  town  stables,  the  manure  in  which 
quickly  becomes  over-heated,  dry  and  musty. 
To  this,  somewhat  fresh  manure,  out  of  which 
all  long  straw  has  been  forked,  should  be  added 
some  dry  loam  or  fresh  garden  soil  to  the  extent 
of  one  part  of  soil  to  one  of  the  manure.  The 
latter  absorbs  the  ammonia,  and,  in  addition  to 
preventing  any  strong  smells,  is  also  a  safeguard 
against  over-heating.  In  any  case  ths  bed  ought 
to  be  made  in  layers,  any  lumps  of  manure 
being  separated  and  a  good  trampling  or  beat- 
ing with  a  mallet  or  the  back  of  a  manure-fork 
also  given.  Proceeding  in  this  way  till  a  height 
of  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  is  reached  at  the 
back,  with  a  sliglit  slope  to  the  front,  a  good 
solid  bed  will  be  ready  for  spawning.  Unless 
beds  are  thus  solidly  formed,  it  is  not  many 
Mushrooms  tliat  will  be  produced. 

When    completed,   one    or    two    trial    sticks 
should   be  thrust  well    into    the  bed,   and   in 
the  course    of    about   three  days  these   ought 
to  be  drawn   out  and  felt  in   the  palm  of  the 
hand,  this  being  repeated  in  succeeding  days. 
When  it  is  found  that  the  maximum  heat  has 
been    reached    and    a    downward    tendency  is 
apparent,  wait  till  the  plunged  portion  of  the 
stick   can  be   borne  comfortably  in  the    hand, 
the  temperature  of  the   bed  being  about  80°, 
and   the  time  for  spawning   has  then  ariived. 
In  anticipation  of  this,  fresh  spawn— a  bushel 
or  about    eight    bricks   being   suflicient    for    a 
surface  equal  to  10  square  yards- should  have 
been  procured  from  a  reliable  source,  it  being  a 
great   mistake  to  buy  cheap    or    stale    spawn. 
Break  the  bricks  into  lumps   near  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg   and  insert  these   flatly  with    the 
hand  and  just  below  the  surface  about  9  inches 
apart    all   over   the    bed,  smoothing   over   the 
manure  and  bi-ating    it    down  firmly  with  the 
back  of  a  .spade.     If  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
the   heat   increasing  if   at   all   confined,    delay 
casing  oyer  with  soil  for  a  week  or  longer,  but 
it   may  in   most    cases  be   done   at   once  with 
advantage.     If   fresh  fine  loam,  obtained  from 
under  turf,  cannot  be  had  for  soiling  over  the 
bed,  then  substitute  good  garden  soil,   prefer- 
ably dug  !)  inches  below  the  surface.     Not  less 
than    2    inches    thick    of   the   soil   should    be 
applied,   this    being   beaten    down  firmly,   but 
not  watered.     Still  keep  the  trial  sticks  plunged 
in  the  bed,  and  when  the  heat  shows  signs  of 
having    declined    considerably,    place    a    thick 
covering  of    soft    strawy   litter   over   the    soil, 
this  serving  to  conserve   both    heat   and  mois- 
ture.    Without  any  further  trouble  Mushrooms 
ought  to  be  had  in  quantity  in  about  six  weeks 
from  the  date  of  spawning  the  bed.     During 
the  summer  the  warm  outer  air  should  be  ex- 
cluded as  much  as  possible  from  the  cellar,  and 
when  colder  weather  arrives,  the  same  care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  exclude  cold  air.  M.  H. 


Tomatoes  failing.— 1  send  you  fruit,  also 
tops,  of  Tomato  plants.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  the  disease  is.  The  plants  look  like  as  if 
they  had  been  burned.  I  have  nine  plants  in  one 
house,  and  six  are  badly  affected  and  the  others 
are  going  off  also.— H.  M. 

*jf*  This  is  a  very  bad  and,  happily,  very  rare 
form  of  disease,  the  exact  name  of  which  I  am 
unable  to  give,  but  in  its  action  it  much  resembles 
the  fungus  that  attacks  the  leaves  of  Peaches  and 
Pears,  and  known  as  a  Roestelia.  It  is  distinctly 
a  fungoid  attack,  but  being  a  form  of  disease  that 
spreads  rapidly  beneath  the  epidermis  or  outer 
skin  of  the  leave?,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sKin  of 
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the  soft  stem  and  young  fruit,  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  remedies  that  are  sometimes  effective 
against  other  diseases  of  a  fungoid  nature.  No 
other  disease  so  quickly  wrecks  the  plants,  the 
stems,  leaves,  and  fruits  becoming  of  a  rusty  colour, 
badly  stunted  and  swollen,  eventually  present 
ing  something  of  the  appearance  of  "  the  curl"  in 
Potato  haulm.  I  should  advise  H.  Millray  to  clear 
out  and  burn  the  rest  of  the  plants,  and  also  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  house,  and,  starting  again 
with  healthy  plants,  the  chances  are  he  will  never 
again  have  the  same  ditEculty  to  contend  with. 
This  season,  with  its  exceptionally  strong  sunshine, 
oftentimes  accompanied  by  searching  easterly 
winds,  seems  most  favourable  to  the  spread  of 
diseases  and  insect  pests,  and  not  till  a  more 
genial  state  of  aff<iirs  prevails  will  much  headway 
be  made  against  them.  Sulphur  in  some  easily 
applied  form  is  most  effective  against  fungoid 
diseases,  especirilly  during  hot  and  dry  weather, 
and  by  way  of  a  preventive  of  a  fresh  attack  of  a 
similar  nature  to  the  last,  "  H.  M."  will  do  well  to 
spray  his  Tomato  plants  occasionally  with  sulphide 
of  potassium,  u^ing  this  at  the  rate  of  half  an 
ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water,  the  surroundings  also 
being  wetted  by  it  each  time. — W.  I. 


Flower   Garden. 


A  TOWN  GARDEN  AT  BOURNEMOUTH. 

Wh.\t  a  wonderful  year !  Tea  Rosea  in  full 
bloom  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  of 
May,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  all  out  in  the  first 
week  of  June.  Rhododendrons  all  over.  Every- 
thing here  and  elsewhere  proves  that  thi.s  year 
is  the  most  wonderful  one  ever  known.  And  I 
would  now  try  to  describe  to  you  another 
wonderful  thing — a  town  garden,  situated  within 
one  minute  of  Landsdown,  within  five  minutes 
of  a  great  railway  station,  and  yet  a  garden 
which  surpasses  anything  I  have  seen  for 
beauty  and  the  variety  of  flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  name  of  the  house  is  Weston  Grange, 
and  it  is  .situated  in  the  great  Christ  Church 
Road,  an  artery  of  traffic,  ever  resounding  with 
the  roll  of  great  omnibuses  and  huge  carts. 
Yet  immediately  you  enter  the  front  door  the 
noise  and  rattle  are  lost,  and  you  might  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  country.  The  house  is  a 
simple  villa,  but  there  in  the  large  drawing- 
room  are  foretastes  of  the  delights  in  store  for 
one.  Large  specimen  Fuchsias  are  on  separate 
tables.  From  a  window  in  this  room  we  walk 
on  to  the  lawn,  and  what  a  lawn,  so  large  that 
at  least  two,  if  not  three  sets  of  lawn  tennis  can 
be  played  there  ;  and  this  lawn,  which  borders 
the  high  road,  is  so  .sheltered  with  huge  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs  and  conifers,  that  not  a 
glimpse  of  the  road  can  be  seen.  We  pass  from 
this  into  the  first  beautiful  garden,  which  for 
want  of  a  better  name  I  would  call  the  Italian, 
although  the  owner  will  not  acknowledge  the 
name. 

Here  in  numerous  beds  are  magnificent  col- 
Icctiotrs  of  Roses.  I  know  (or  used  to  know, 
perhaps  some  of  my  old  competitors  who  read 
these  lines  may  say)  something  of  Roses,  and  I 
must  say  I  was  perfectly  amazed  at  the  growth 
and  the  healthy  condition  of  these  Rose  trees. 
The  Bournemouth  sand  is  the  very  worst 
possible  soil  for  Roses,  and  I  have  hitherto  (in 
two  seasons)  failed  to  make  them  grow.  But 
here  they  grow  just  like  they  do  in  Herts  or 
Herefordshire.  Amongst  these  are  dozens  of 
lovely  bulbs,  such  as  Spanish  Iris  in  full  bloom 
now,  of  all  shades  of  lilac,  yellow,  blue  and 
white.  Beds  of  Begonias  and  some  rare  her- 
baceous plints  are  to  be  found  here. 

The  south  and  west  fronts  of  the  house  are 
covered  with  climber.^,  Roses,  Jasmines,   Escal- 


lonias,  &c.  Strange  to  say,  the  Banksian  Rose 
refuses  to  bloum  well  here.  It  appears  to  me 
to  require  the  climate  of  the  south  of  France, 
and  to  refuse  to  bloom  in  perfection  here. 
No  Cloth  of  Gold  is,  however,  to  be  found  here, 
the  lady  who  owns  this  lovely  garden  having 
tried  and  tried  in  vain  to  bloom  this  shy  Rose. 
There  are  here  Roses  that  I  never  saw  else- 
where. Amongst  others,  lovely  blooms  of  a 
Tea  Rose  called  Dr.  Grill,  which  resembles 
very  much  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  From  the 
Italian  garden  we  pass  through  a  great  wall  to 
the  old  English  garden.  Ah,  what  a  wealth  of 
colour  !  Herbaceous  plants  of  every  kind  are 
growing  here  lu.xuriantly,  and  flowers  of  every 
shade  are  in  bloom.  I  have  never  in  my  life 
seen  such  Pteonies,  and  such  Larkspurs.  And 
not  only  those  in  bloom,  but  those  that  have 
yet  to  come  on  are  here  in  abundance. 
Phloxes  of  every  kind,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias, 
Gaillardias,  are  all  looking  well.  "You  are  never 
without  flowers  here  .'''  I  ask.  "Scarcely  ever  ; 
only  in  the  very  worst  snow  is  the  g.arden  quite  de- 
nuded. "  Hereare  to  befound  splendid  .specimens 
of  Burning  Bush(DictamnusFraxLnella),of  Eryn- 
gium  Oliverianum,  and  of  that  new  and  beautiful 
Broom,  Genista  Andreana.  The  lady  herself  is 
the  head  gardener,  but  her  lieutenant-colonel 
is  a  most  intelligent  man,  who  has  raised  a 
most  beautiful  Columbine,  which  he  has  named 
Aquilegia  chrysantlia  alba,  as  it  partakes  of  the 
form  of  chrysantha,  although  the  flowers  are 
much  larger.  It  would  weary  your  readers 
were  I  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  beautiful  her- 
baceous plants  in  bloom,  so  I  will  pass  on.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  garden  are  a  most  be.autiful 
rockery  and  fernery,  excavated  out  of  the  soil. 
The  history  of  that  rockery  is  very  simple.  "  We 
wanted  gravel  for  our  walks  ;  we  excavated  it 
here,  and,  instead  of  tilling  the  hole  up  with 
rubbish,  1  made  a  rockery  of  it."  And  here  hun- 
dreds of  Cyclamens  will  in  autumn  and  spring 
ptit  forth  their  lovely  blooms  ;  e^ery  kind  of 
rock  Rose  and  other  rock  plants  are  to  be  found. 
Close  by  is  what  looks  to  be  a  huge  bush,  but 
it  is  not  a  shrub  at  all.  It  is  Alstrc  eraeria 
aurea,  which  grows  in  such  profusion  that  it 
appears  to  be  a  shrub. 

The  garden  is,  by  the  way,  large  as  it  is, 
getting  a  little  crowded.  Pteonies  are  choking 
Bearded  Iris,  and  other  flowers  want  room. 
"  What  will  you  do  for  room  ?  "  I  ask.  "  Oh, 
every  year  I  commit  a  petty  larceny  ;  I  steal  a 
few  yards  from  the  Potato  beds.  You  see  I 
can  buy  Potatoes."  "Yes,  and  you  cannot 
buy  these  flowers."  So  each  year  there  is  a 
little  addition  to  this  charming  garden. 

There  is  very  little  glass  in  the  garden  ;  there 
are  no  grand  flowers  here,  only  those  which 
everyone  who  loves  flowers  may  buy  and  grow. 
All  is  simple,  but  all  is  lovely.  At  the  end  of 
this  lovely  old  English  garden  is  a  beautiful 
grove  of  Pine  trees.  Here  in  the  weather  the 
most  torrid,  complete  shade  is  obtained,  and  as 
one  wanders  amid  these  trees,  the  questi(jn  again 
arises  in  one's  mind.  Is  it  possible  that  we  are 
close  to  a  large  town,  that  if  I  pass  through 
those  doors  I  shall  be  able  to  hail  an  omnibus  I 
Here  in  this  wood  the  birds  are  singing,  the 
insects  are  buzzing  over  the  flowers  and  the  air 
is  heavy  with  perfume.  Once  more  have  we  the 
proof  that  through  enterprise,  care  and  love, 
and  yes  I  suppose  I  must  add  money,  a  lovely 
garden — a  garden  that  makes  my  mouth  water 
as  I  think  of  it — may  exist  in  the  very  outskirts 
of  a  large  town.  John  B.  M.  Cajim. 

Knole  Lodge. 

Herbaceous  Pseonies.— A  collection  of  the 
best  varieties  when  in  llower  is  really  beautiful, 
the  flowers  being  large  and  of  different  shades  of 


pleasing  colours.  It  seems  strange  that  whilst 
some  varieties  are  deliciously  scented,  others  have 
the  old  Pfeony  odour.  This  season,  although  the 
weather  has  been  so  dry,  they  have  still  main- 
tained their  effecliveness.  To  succeed  really  well, 
the  soil  must  be  deep  and  moist  and  the  plants 
left  alone.  After  being  first  planted  it  takes  quite 
three  years  for  them  to  become  fully  established. 
That  portion  of  the  garden  where  Paionies  are 
grown  in  large  masses  is  apt  to  be  dull  after  they 
go  out  of  flower,  but  to  obviate  this  I  plant  clumps 
of  Gladioli  amongst  them.— A.  YouxG. 

Iris  culture. — "  C,"  on  p.  455,  in  his  notes  on 
Irises,  writes  thus  about  the  German  Iris:  "Itisa 
mistake  to  disturb  the  roots  often,  and  few  plants 
resent  interference  more  than  this  class  of  Iris, 
and  when  transplanted  through  overcrowding  it  is 
quite  two  years  before  they  commence  to  bloom 
again  satisfactorily."  This  difficulty  may  be  got 
over  (1)  by  dividing  a  big  clump  into  several 
smaller  ones  of  two  or  three  breaks  each,  and  (2) 
by  doing  this  and  replanting  immediately  after 
the  flowering  season  is  over.  July  and  August  are 
the  best  months  for  transplanting  German  Irises. 
They  make  habitually  two  growths  in  the  jear, 
and  if  disturbed  after  the  second  growth  will 
flower  poorly,  it  at  all,  the  ne.xt  season ;  but  it 
transplanted  in  midsummer  they  make  good  au- 
tumnal growth,  get  well  established,  and  flower 
freely  the  following  summer  from  strong  growths. 
We  do  not  think  this  is  generally  known  by  Iris 
growers. — Wallace  and  Co.,  Gilchester. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Dodecatheon  integrifolium.— This  is  per- 
haps the  smallest  of  the  better-known  varieties, 
but  to  my  mind  it  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  the  white  variety  of  Meadia,  but 
which  is  not  a  common  variety.  Like  many  other 
primulaceous  plants,  the  beauty  of  this  largely 
depends  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
grown.  It  may  grow  and  blossom  under  ordinary 
conditions,  but  to  be  seen  at  its  best  it  should 
have  a  damp  half  shady  position,  with  its  roots  in 
light,  rich  vegetable  soil.  It  may  be  rapidly  in- 
creased in  many  ways — first,  by  seed  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe ;  secondly,  by  cutting  away  large  crowns 
from  the  roots  and  dividing  the  granular  crowns 
when  in  a  dormant  state  ;  and  third,  by  rootlets, 
such  as  are  left  in  the  soil  when  the  granular 
crowns  have  been  severed  from  them.  The  handiest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  cut  away  with  the  crowns 
about  half  an  inch  of  roots,  leaving  the  lower  roots 
in  situ.  In  a  short'time  it  done,  say,  at  midsum- 
mer, these  soon  bristle  with  verdant  points  and 
develop  into  little  plants  that  are  perhaps  better 
left  until  spring,  when  they  may  be  divided  into 
little  tufts  and  set  where  intended  to  remain.  The 
crowns  that  were  removed  with  their  bits  of  root 
form  ready-made  plants  for  either  pots  or  the 
open.  The  only  thing  to  avoid  with  Dodecatheons 
is  root-disturbance  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Either 
deal  with  them  in  midsummer  with  a  vie%v  to  their 
becoming  established  before  winter,  or  leave  them 
alone  until  they  are  pushing  in  the  spring. 

Dracocephalum  grandiflorum.— Flowers  of 
the  richest  blue,  plant  of  a  low  stature  and  cosy 
habit ;  the  best  by  far  of  its  genus.  It  is  said  to 
be  difficult  to  grow,  but  I  disagree  with  this.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  keep  slugs  away  from  it,  but  if 
you  can  do  that,  the  plant  may  bo  expected  to 
thrive  under  ordinary  conditions.  If  you  want  to 
help  it,  you  may  do  so  by  working  in  burnt 
loam  amongst  its  roots,  and  the  same  may 
also  be  placed  about  its  crowns.  Old  plants  are 
apt  to  go  off,  but  the  better  plan  is  to  take  offsets 
in  June  or  July  after  flowering.  These  will  be 
found  to  have  few  or  more  roots,  and  they  grow 
freely  when  transplanted.  Not  only  do  these 
.young  plants  last  in  good  form  for  three  or 
four  years,  but  they  give  the  greatest  quantity  of 
flowers. 

Lewisia  rediviva. — Take  no  notice  of  the 
leaves  shrivelling  up  when  the  plants  are  flowering ; 
at  least,  if  you  do,  have  no  fear  about  the  plants 
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dying.  It  is  natural  for  the  plants  to  disappear 
w!ien  the  flowers  are  past,  and,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, the  sun  of  thi^  bright  little  species  sets  when 
in  its  fullest  splendour.  The  bright  shining  blos- 
soms are  usually  the  last  sign  of  life.  If  the  plants 
are  left  alone  they  will  be  seen  to  push  into  life 
afresh  before  Christmas.  The  mistake  is  often 
made  of  removing  the  roots,  supposing  them  to  be 
dead. 

Gentiana  pyrenaica. — This  has  flowers  of  a 
reddish  purple,  though  I  daresay  the  purple  shade 
varies  according  to  character  of  soil  and  degree 
of  moisture.  It  is  certain  that,  like  bavarica,  it 
enjoys  a  wet  soil,  and  if  you  give  it  this,  it  is  all 
the  better  for  a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine. 
Hut  do  we  not  sometimes  make  mistakes  when  we 
think  that  because  a  plant  loves  moisture  and  we 
h^ve  given  it  that  accommodation  by  either  water- 
ing it  freely  or  causing  a  supply  to  reach  its  roots 
when  all  the  surrounding  or  immediate  parts  of 
the  soil  are  left  in  a  dry  state  ?  If  we  have 
given  a  plant  plenty  of  sunshine  and  plenty  of 
moisture,  we  have  only  succeeded,  I  think,  in 
giving  the  requisite  conditions  wlien  we  have  made 
all  damp  for  a  considerable  distance  around,  for  it 
only  needs  a  moment's  reflection  to  realise  the 
fact  tliat  sun  and  moisture-loving  plants  in  a 
wild  state  must  have  not  only  their  roots  kept 
constantly  cool,  but  the  hot  and  dry  atmosphere 
lirgely  tempered  by  the  constant  evaporation  from 
the  immediate  locality. 

Alyssum  alpestre. — I  feel  certain  that  the 
■  value  of  this  plant  is  still  far  from  being  appre- 
ciated. It  has  been  a  piece  of  the  brightest  yel- 
low for  many  weeks  this  spring.  The  peculiar 
habit  of  the  plant  is  commendable  in  a  high  degree. 
Its  shoots  lie  flatonthesurfaceandtheleaves  all  face 
upwardslikethoseof  ihecreepingNummularias.  The 
flower-stalks  spring  up  erect  for  a  few  inches  and 
literally  cover  the  plant  with  glistening  lemon-yel- 
low flowers.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  is  grow- 
ing in  favour  and  it  is  being  more  planted  even  by 
those  who  already  possess  it.  For  slopes  and  for 
stony  ledges,  be  the  positions  dry  or  moist,  it  is 
admirable. 

Galax  aphylla. — Flowers  of  this  are  extremely 
abundant  this  year.  They  are  very  pretty  and 
lasting,  but  it  is  well  known  that  its  leathery  round 
leaves  that  become  so  charmingly  tinted  in  the 
autumn  constitute  its  most  decorative  feature. 
Now  that  we  know  so  well  how  to  grow  this  choice 
plant,  and  seeing  that,  unlike  many  other  Ameri- 
can plants,  it  shows  its  rich  autumnal  tints  in  this 
climate,  why  should  we  not  employ  it  largely  as  a 
permanent  edging  plant  to  dwarf  shrubs  or  in 
other  such  ways  ?  We  find,  now  that  we  have 
better  learnt  its  culture,  that  it  is  really  a  fast- 
growing  plant  and  one  that  can  be  freely  increased 
by  root  division.  Some  of  my  friends  have  told 
me  that  Shortia  galacifolia  is  much  superior.  This 
I  know  to  be  the  case  in  reference  to  flowers,  but 
the  Shortia  is  not  the  prettier  plant  from  July  to 
Christmas.  I  consider  them  two  distinct  things, 
and  I  would  advise  every  lover  of  choice  dwarf 
plants  to  cultivate  both.  J.  Wood. 

WoodvUle,  Kirhstall. 


is  one  of  the  easiest  of  hardy  plants  to  grow  and 
can  be  raised  readily  from  seed. 

Yellow  tufted  Pansies. — The  contents  of  the 
flower  hawker's  barrow  afford  a  pretty  sure  test  of 
the  popular  fancy,  and  I  have  remarked  how  pro- 
minently the  yellow  varieties  of  the  tufted  Pansy 
figure  in  them  of  late.  Yellow  flowers  appear  to 
be  increasing  in  favour,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  such  varieties  as  Queen  of  the  Yellows  and 
Ardwell  Gem  are  very  effective  in  the  spring  sun- 
shine. In  a  general  way  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
planting  hardy  flowers  in  lines,  but  for  edging 
small  beds  on  the  Grass,  these  yellow  Violas  are 
better  than  many  things  used  for  that  purpose.  If 
a  bordering  of  any  kind  must  be  employed,  tufted 
Pansies  are  certainly  preferable  to  Crocuses  or 
any  ofier  bulbous  flower,  which  to  one  seem  out  of 
place  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  best  yellow  variety,  but  Queen  of 
the  Yellows  will  be  hard  to  beat,  the  colour  being 
rich  and  the  habit  good.  Bullion  is  very  good,  and 
will,  I  think,  be  a  favourite  for  lines  and  edgings. 
—J.  C.  B. 


The  Japan  Primrose  and  its  varieties  are 
beautiful  in  the  wild  garden  at  Kew.  A  colony  has 
established  itself  at  the  base  of  the  mound  near 
the  Cumberland  Gate  entrance,  and  there  in  the 
shade  of  neighbouring  trees  and  cool  moist  soil 
the  plants  bloom  for  many  weeks,  one  tier  of  flowers 
opening  after  another,  maintaining  a  display  of 
great  beauty.  Such  a  spot  as  this  exactly  suits 
the  Japan  Primrose,  which  throws  up  strong  stems 
and  produces  large,  robust  leafage.  Great  variety 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  exists,  varying  from 
pure  white  to  intense  crimson,  with  many  interme- 
diate shades  ;  but  the  more  showy  are  those  of  a 
crimson  hue.  A  charming  kind  has  white  flowers 
with  salmon  eye,  and  in  the  rock  garden  the 
plants  can  be  grouped  together  with  advan- 
tage. By  the  side  of  a  lake  or  stream  it  may 
be  planted  with  the  best  eft'ect,  and  will  in 
time  get  quite  naturalised.     The  Japan  Primrose 


HERBACEOUS  P.EONIES  IN  THE 

CHISWIGK  GARDENS. 

A  lar(;e  collection  of  the  finer  varieties  of  the 
herbaceous  Pieony  is  grown  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's   gardens   at  Chiswick.     This 
representation  of  the  herbaceous  P;eony  is  im- 
portant, and  we  have  made  a  few  notes  of  the 
best  varieties  as  a  guide  to  those   who  wish  to 
know  the  names  of  good  Preonies.     A  glance  at 
the  collection  shows  that  there  are  too  many 
rose,  rose-purple  and  allied  shades  of  colour, 
and  to  get  the  more  decided  tones,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  lengthy  list  of  kinds,  as  too 
many  rose-purple  flowers  in  a  garden  produce  a 
monotonous  and  unsatisfactory  effect.  A  danger 
exists,  too,  in  getting  varieties  with  flowers  that 
are  touched  with  magenta   just  sufficiently  to 
mar  the  bright  shades  one  desires  so  much  in 
beds  or  borders.     Although  much   good  work 
has  been  accomplished  with  Preonies  during  re- 
cent years,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
old  double  crimson  and  blush  have  never  been 
superseded  in  their  line  of  colour.     The  deep, 
perfectly  double  flowers  produce  splendid  efi'ects 
impossible  to    achieve    with    three-fourths    of 
the   modern   acquisitions.     It    may    be    urged 
against   the   very  large-flowered  varieties  that 
the  stems  are  sometimes  too  weak  to  carry  the 
heavy  blooms,  and  a  sharp  storm  of    rain,  as 
we  have  often  experienced,  levels  the   plants 
to    the    ground.     It   was    invariably   the   big- 
flowered  kinds  that  were   thus   laid   low,  and 
therefore  practically  spoilt.     Visitors  to  Chis- 
wick will  find   the  Preonies  planted  together, 
and  it  is  possible  to  make    comparisons  as    to 
the  best  varieties.   Considerable  diversity  exists, 
not  only  in  the  colour,  size  and  formation  of  the 
flowers,  but  in  the  habit  and  character  of  the 
leafage.     In  these  notes  we  have  briefly  alluded 
to  the  salient  features  of  each  kind,  and  avoided 
a  long  list  of  flowers  that  are  too  much  alike 
in  colour  to  have  a  place  in  the  same  garden. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Chiswick  is  not 
one  of  the  best  places  for  Preonies,   this  once 
comparatively  rural  suburb  being  now  covered 
with  houses,  enclosing  the  gardens  on  almost 
every  side  ;  but  the  plants  are  blooming  well 
and  show  the  good  results  that  may  be  accom- 
plished within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis. 
They  have    for   the    most    part  got  well  esta- 
blished, and  two  years  at  least  after  planting 
elapse  before  they  are  in   perfection.     In  the 
culture  of  this  early  June   flower  the  soil  must 
be  thoroughly  well  prepared  by  liberal  trench- 
ing, deep  digging  and  incorporating   with  it  a 
good  supply  of  well- rotted  manure.     It  is  wise 
also  to  mulch  the  surface  after  planting,  and  in 


summer,  if  the  weather  is  very  dry,  give  abund- 
ance of  water.  Preonies  delight  in  shade  and 
are  seen  to  advantage  in  woodlands,  by  drives 
and  sheltered  corners,  but  such  positions  are 
not  essential. 

In  the  following  notes  only  those  varieties 
are  mentioned  that  possess  distinct  character, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  prove  useful  to 
those  who  wish  to  know  of  the  finer  varieties, 
but  cannot  make  a  selection  from  long  lists  in 
catalogues.  The  varieties  that  have  rather 
formal  petals  are  the  more  effective  in  the  gar- 
den, the  notched,  irregular  flowers  making  in 
comparison  a  poor  eflect. 

Amongst  the  white-flowered  varieties  or  those 
in  which  there  is  the  least  trace  of  rose,  bicolor 
is  of  note  ;  the  flower  is  very  large  and  of  robust 
aspect,  perfectly  double,  and  cream-white  with 
pure  guard  florets.  Lucrece  is  exceptionally 
free,  and  the  plant  is  a  good  grower,  the  flowers 
not  too  large,  neat,  quite  double,  the  guard 
florets  with  the  barest  suspicion  of  pink,  and 
the  centre  lightly  touched  with  lemon.  It  is 
not  everyone  knows  the  Preony  is  very  sweet- 
scented,  more  powerful  in  some  kinds  than  in 
others,  and  the  flowers  of  alba  plenissima  smell 
not  unlike  the  Rose.  They  are  large,  the 
centre  very  full,  white,  and  the  guard  florets 
delicate  rose.  A  kind  that  we  prize  highly  is 
Marie  Jacquin.  The  plant  is  very  dwarf,  com- 
pact, and  bushy,  the  flowers  practically  semi- 
double,  pure  white,  which  intensifies  the  golden 
yellow  stamens.  It  would  be  a  good  kind  to 
make  a  group  of  on  the  outskirts  of  a  lawn  or 
similar  position.  M.  Duroffe  is  another  com- 
pact and  bushy  kind,  the  flowers  white  and  the 
stamens  yellow.  Formosa  alba  is  a  good  double 
Preony  ;  the  flowers  are  neat  in  shape,  white, 
and  appear  freely  above  the  base  of  deep  green 
foliage. 

It  is  amongst  the  rose  and  rose-purple 
varieties  that  the  greatest  discrimination  Ls 
necessary,  but  the  following  are  of  importance. 
One  wants  good  foliage  as  well  as  flower.s,  and 
this  combination  is  obtained  in  lilacina  plenis- 
sima, the  foliage  deep  green,  bold,  and  spreading, 
the  centre  petals  white  with  pink  guard  floret?. 
A  handsome  kind  is  prolifera  tricolor,  the  plant 
although  of  fair  height  being  very  compact 
in  growth,  and  the  bold  flowers,  deep  yellow 
in  the  centre,  with  guard  florets  touched  with 
pink,  are  effective  when  a  good  clump  is  secured. 
Preonies  are  not  effective  unless  they  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  into  very  large  mas.ses,  and 
they  are  averse  to  disturbance  at  the  roots. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  everyone  who  grows 
Preonies  to  get  quite  bushes  ;  then  a  wealth  of 
flowers  is  produced  that  makes  a  distinct  effect 
in  the  garden.  Comte  de  Paris  is  conspicuous 
for  its  Rose  scent,  and  the  flowers  are  practically 
without  guai'd  florets,  full  and  distinct,  the 
colour  rose-carmine.  A  very  striking  flower  is 
Comte  de  Nanteuil,  the  flowers  rose  with  deeper 
coloured  guard  florets.  Such  varieties  as 
Pysche  tell  well  in  the  garden  ;  the  flowers  are 
not  too  bulky,  but  of  medium  size,  very  neat, 
and  with  a  double  primrose-coloured  centre, 
the  guard  florets  touched  with  rose.  Faust  is 
a  type  we  care  much  for.  There  is  a  shade  of 
salmon-pink  in  the  guard  florets,  wliilst  the 
centre  is  almost  white,  with  a  few  rose  petals 
amongst  them.  Triomphe  de  Paris  is  an 
irregularly-shaped  flower  with  bold  guard 
florets,  but  it  is  a  handsome  kind,  the  colour 
soft  yellow.  A  very  effective  variety  is  niar- 
ginata.  The  flowers  are  of  regular  and  neat 
shape,  not  too  formal,  however,  and  the  colour 
brilliant  rose,  the  guard  florets  bold  and  hand- 
some. The  Queen  has  flowers  of  sweet  fra- 
grance, and  they  are  of  a  fine  rose  colour, 
whilst  a  note  may  be  made  of  the  variety  Mme. 
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Ducel,  which  has  full,  rose-coloured  flowers 
intensified  by  the  deep  green  leaves.  A  very 
regular  flower  is  Achille,  the  centre  rich  rose, 
very  double,  and  the  guard  florets  broad,  form- 
ing quite  a  basin.  Such  kinds  show  up  well 
in  the  collection.  Emilie  has  the  centre  florets 
touched  with  a  salmon  shade,  the  outer  ones 
rose.  A  striking  shade  of  rose  is  seen  in  Due 
de  Caze?,  the  flowers  rosy  pink  and  the  guard 
florets  are  broad.  A  dense  flower,  very  double, 
is  Marie  Louise,  the  colour  rose.  Mnie.  Vil- 
morin  is  also  of  note  for  its  fine  rose-shaded 
flowers.  We  like  those  kinds  in  which  prim- 
rose and  piuk  are  associated.  Such  a  variety 
is  INIme.  de  Galhou,  the  flowers  large,  double, 
primrose  in  the  centre,  the  guard  florets  of  a 
pink  tone.  Carnea  elegans  is  tno  well  known 
to  describe.  Very  distinct  is  one  named  Wal- 
neriana,  the  flowers  double,  yellow  in  the 
centre,  and  rose  guard  petals— an  effective, 
not  to  say  striking  variety  for  its  good  colour. 
Belle  Chatelaine  is  beautiful  for  its  shade  of 
rose,  the  centre  lemon  colour  and  the  guard 
florets  rose. 

The  greatest  care  is  necessary  as  regards 
selection  with  those  varieties  that  have  flowers 
of  crimson-purple  colour,  or  shades  of  it.  If 
used  too  freely  they  produce  an  objectionably 
dead  eftect,  as  the  colours  pass  to  a  dingy  tone 
as  a  rule  when  their  freshness  is  past.  Still, 
we  may  mention  a  few  that  deserve  notice,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  collection  of  many  varie- 
ties at  Chiswick  is  named  superbissima,  which  is 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden.  The 
flowers  are  very  double  and  intense  crimson- 
purple,  a  peculiarly  bright  and  telling  colour. 
Deep  crimson  in  colour  is  Marechal  McMahon, 
the  flowers  large  and  effective.  As  regards 
compactness  of  growth.  Prince  Prosper  is  of 
note,  and  if  the  flowers  are  not  very  full,  the 
colour  is  brilliant  purple-crimson,  the  yellow 
stamens  in  deep  contrast.  Edouard  Andre, 
crimson-purple,  yellow  stamens  ;  Etendard  du 
Grand  Homme,  rose-magenta,  large,  full,  and 
fragrant,  and  the  deep  rose-purple  Abel  de 
Pujol  may  also  be  mentioned. 

The  single  varieties  are  for  the  most  part 
over,  but  anemon;eflora  alba  and  the  type 
were  beautiful,  and  we  admire  these  charm- 
ing .-ingle  kinds  when  the  colour  is  clear  and 
decided.  We  advise,  however,  before  any  other 
kinds  are  planted  to  first  secure  the  old  double 
crimson,  the  blush  coloured  kind,  anemor;e- 
flora  and  the  feathery  teuuifolia,  a  graceful 
plant.  When  these  are  in  the  garden  then  the 
list  may  be  extended,  selection  being  made  from 
any  of  the  varieties  we  have  mentioned  as  con- 
spicuous in  the  large  and  interesting  collection 
in  the  Chiswick  gardens. 


so  much  notice  as  might  be  the  case  were  its 
merits  better  known.  For  bedding  there  are 
several  ways  in  which  it  may  be  turned  to  good 
account.  As  a  carpeting  to  such  tall  growing 
plants  as  Acacia  lophantha,  Grevillearobusta,  or  the 
green-leaved  Dracijcnas  of  the  greenhouse  section, 
this  Daisy-like  flower  of  a  beautiful  mazarine 
shade  of  blue  is  particularly  well  suited.  It  should 
not  be  planted  in  too  rich  a  soil,  otherwise  it 
grows  too  freely  and  dees  not  flower.  It  is 
also  a  very  pretty  mixture  for  white  Violas  or  the 
double  pink  Ivy  -  leaved  Pelargoniums.  Being 
easily  grown  and  at  the  same  time  tolerably  hardy, 
this  dvtaif  plant  should  receive  more  notice.— 
Grower. 


BILBERRY-LEAVED  KNOTWEED. 

Polygonum  vaccinifolium  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  enduring  of  rock  plants,  and 
one  of  the  best  for  bold  masses  of  rock  where 
we  want  broad  effects  and  much  quiet  colour. 


Fhacelia  campanularia. — Plants  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  March  are  now  in  glorious  bloom. 
There  is  no  blue-flowered  annual  I  am  acquainted 
with  that  is  so  rich  in  colour  and  at  the  same  time 
so  free.  As  the  seeds  are  small  it  is  well  to  sow  in 
a  frame  or  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  pricking  the 
young  plants  off  into  boxes,  inuring  them  to  ex- 
posure, and  then  planting  them  out  in  prepared 
ground,  leaving  the  plants  9  inches  apart  in  the 
lines,  and  the  latter  a  foot  to  15  inches  apart. 
When  treated  in  this  way  the  plants  form  compact 
bushes  and  bloom  finely.  To  sow  the  seeds  in 
drills  or  patches  in  the  open,  and  then  allow  them 
to  grow  up  together  thickly,  is  not  treating  this 
beautiful  annual  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Amid  sub- 
jects looking  much  the  worse  from  the  effects  of 
the  drought,  P.  campanularia  has  stood  to  all  ap- 
pearance little  distressed.  Presuming  the  plants 
have  a  good  start,  I  think  a  dry  season  suits  it, 
adding  to  the  lustre  of  the  flowers.—  R.  D. 

A  useful  blue  bedding  plant.— The  good 
old  Agathsea  coelestis  does  not  appear  to  attract 


turn,  Prince  of  Orange,  Royal  Scarlet,  Salmon 
Queen,  and  semiplenum  vary  both  in  size  and 
colour,  adding  variety  to  the  hardy  Dorder  ;  but  it 
any  would  grow  but  one,  it  should  be  bracteatum. 
Seed  sown  now  and  the  seedlings  well  looked  after 
will  produce  plants  tlat  will  bloom  rext  season, 
but  they  will  flower  much  finer  the  following  year. 
This  glorious  perennial  Poppy  is  .sometimes  shown 
in  a  stand  of  six  or  twelve  bunches  of  hardy 
perennials  ;  three  or  four,  or  if  large  bunches  are 
employed,  make  a  striking  bunch.  Some  cut  their 
flowers  when  fully  expanded,  with  the  result  that 
the  petals  will  fall  sometimes  before  the  judging  is 
accomplished.  The  best  time  to  cut  the  blooms  is 
in  early  morning  just  as  they  emerge  from  the 
calyx,  and  if  placed  in  water  they  rapidly  increase 
in  size,  and  are  in  their  best  form  at  noon.— R.  D. 

Sweet  Williams— A  small  collection  of  Sweet 
Williams  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  is  interestir>g, 
as  it  represents  a  fine  type  or  strain  of  this  o'.d- 
fashioned  flower.  The  individual  blooms  are  large, 
quite  circular  in  outline,  and  the  colours,  as  a  rule, 
decided.  But  raisers  of  new  varieties  should  be 
careful  not  to  aim  at  mere  size,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  flowers  were  absolutely  spoilt.  It  is 
important  also  to  avoid  speckled  colours,  which  are 
very  poor  in  comparison  with  the  bright  well- 
defined  shades  that  abound.  The  most  distin<  t 
and  beautiful  kind  has  a  bold,  well-shaped  flower 
of  intense  crimson  colour,  set  off  with  a  thin  while 
margin,  the  eye  or  centre  also  pure  white.  A  good 
mass  of  this  would  be  a  distinct  gain  in  the  gar- 
den. White  flowers  with  a  veining  of  purple-rose 
or  bright  rose,  the  margin  pure  white,  are  effective, 
but  none  are  richer  than  the  deep  crimson  colours, 
either  self  or  margined  with  white.  There  n 
much  beauty  in  a  fine  strain  of  Sweet  Wdhams, 
and  the  more  pleasing  and  bolder  types  can  be 
selected  for  growing  in  quantity. 


Polygonuni  vaccinifolium.  Ejigrared  for  The 
Garden  frovi  a  pkofogra-ph  sent  by  Q.  S. 
Symon.-i,  Chaddlewood,  Plympton,  Devon. 

We  noticed  it  very  nicely  used  at  Batsford 
along  the  rocky  water  margins,  and  it  is  always 
easily  grown  and  pretty,  though  one  does  not 
thoroughly  enjoy  it  unless  it  is  seen  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  tell  at  some  distance.  The 
plant  we  figure  is  one  of  a  series  of  excellent 
photographs  sent  us  by  Mr.  Symons,  Chaddle- 
wood, Plympton,  Devonshire,  showing  excel- 
lent cultivation  of  alpine  flowers. 

Papaver  orientale  and  its  varieties.— This 
magnificent  herbaceous  Poppy  is  just  now  magni- 
ficent. Strong  plants  which  stood  for  two  or  three 
years  are  sending  up  large  numbers  of  noble 
flowers,  prominent  being  the  large  crimson  variety 
named  bracteatum,  with  the  huge  black  spots  at 
the  base  of  the  petals.  Nothing  can  be  grander  in 
the  garden  at  the  present  time  than  this  splendid 
form,  and  plants  do  remarkably  well  in  a  good 
loam.     Such  varieties  as  Blush  Queen,  immacula- 


TUFTED  PANSIES  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

The  great  interest  that  has  been  awakened  in 
tufted  Pansies  during  recent  years,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  their  value  and  beauty  for  gardens  large 
or  small,  have  doubtless  been  the  chief  factors  in 
the  movement  which  has  ended  in  the  formation 
of  a  southern  society  that  seeks  to  extend  the  cii!- 
ture  of  the  flower.  If  a  flower  is  to  commend  i;- 
self  to  many  and  have  a  wide  circle  of  admirers,  it 
must  have  some  special  value  for  gardens.  Of  all 
the  types,  strains,  or  varieties  which  can  be  grouped 
under  the  name  Pansy  the  most  commendable  are 
those  we  call  the  tufted  kinds.  Whilst  the  society 
recognises  them  all,  it  will  be  wise  to  encourage 
the  tufted  self-coloured  kinds,  which  are  so  easily 
grown,  so  lasting  and  pretty  in  the  garden. 

All  those  who  were  present  at  the  show  thought 
a  very  good  beginning  had  been  made,  and  we 
may  reasonably  look  forward  to  great  things  in  tbe 
future.  Although  the  northern  and  trade  grower^, 
exhibits  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  display,  now  that 
we  have  a  society  in  our  midst  there  should  soon 
be  something  forthcoming  from  southern  growers. 
Surely,  if  somewhat  slowly,  we  are  bringing  our 
flower  gardens  more  into  harmony  with  times  and 
seasons  by  planting  them  with  seasonable  flowers 
and  of  these  one  of  the  best  for  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months  is  the  tufted  Pansy.  Much 
more  can  be  done  to  encourage  their  culture. 

Looking  through  the  larger  collections  at  the 
show,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  need  of 
some  weeding  out.  There  is  no  denying  tl  at 
the  best  are  the  selfs,  especially  when  we 
look  at  them  from  the  all-important  point, 
their  effect  in  the  garden.  The  nearer  we 
keep  to  them  the  better.  All  Pansy  lovers 
will  be  truly  grateful  for  what  Dr.  Stuart  has 
done  in  this  direction.  He  has  brought  us  as  near 
to  the  self  type  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  first  with 
Violetta,  and  happily  with  a  growing  family  of 
the  same  high  merit.  Not  only  in  flower,  but  in 
habit  and  tufted  growth  the  advance  is  great,  and 
Pansies  of  the  Viohttarace  promise  to  become  true 
perennials.  In  the  latter  days  of  May  1  took  up  a 
tuft  of  that  lovely  kind  Sylvia,  washed  it  carefully 
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out,  and  divided  it  easily  into  twenty-five  young 
healthy  plants,  each  having  enough  roots  to  start 
it  on  its  new  career.     Some  of  them  are  now  in 
flower.     Of  the  many  good  Pansies  the  best  exhi- 
bition in  the  show  was  the  stand  of  Violetta  kinds 
from  Dr.  Stuart.     The  parent  itself  was  all  through 
the  show  in   every  lot  of    .selfs,  and  the    newer 
acquisitions  will  without  a  doubt  as  speedily  obtain 
the    popularity    they  deserve.     Especially    note- 
worthy were  Albino,  a  pure  warm  white,  and  Blush 
Queen,  of  the  colour  implied  by  the  name.    Aurea 
luteola  and  Chiistiania  were  yellows    of   slightly 
varying  shades,  but  here  there  appears  to   be  a 
danger  of  overnaming.     They  come  near  Sylvia, 
and  when  flowers  are   so   near  in    colour,   other 
minor  points  of   distinction   hardly  justify    new 
names.      Queen     of     May     comes     very     near 
Sjlvia,    while    Canary    Bird   did    not   appear   to 
differ    materially    from    Violetta.     Grand     Lilas 
and     Blue     Gown     in     shades     of     mauve-blue 
looked  promising.     Mary  Scott  and  Border  Witch 
are  not  selfs,  and  looked  like  kinds  that  would  be 
very    inconstant.     George    McLeod    figured   well 
in  one  or  two  exhibits.  It  has  a  small  flower,  which 
is  rayless  and  of  a  deep  rich  yellow  hue.     It  is 
possible  to  give  quite  a  long  list  of  tufted  Pansies 
that  are  useless  for  producing  any  effect  in  the 
garden.     The   first  in  this  lot  is,  by  the  way,  one 
of  the  newest,  namely,  Peter  Barr.     It  was    an- 
nounced with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as  the 
most  distinct  kind  ever  introduced,  that  the  stock 
was  unequal  to   the   demand.     It   was   shown   in 
many  stands  and  varied  a  great  deal.     It  certainly 
is  most  distinct,  but  the  much-vaunted  margin  of 
violet  round  the   yellow   centre  is  a  very  dreary 
hue,  and  in  some  instances  was  a   mere  streaky 
dirty    brown.     After   all,   the    way  in   which    it 
achieves  distinctness  is  only  an  approach  to  the 
form  of  colouring  of  what  are  classed  as  show 
Pansies.     It   may  appeal   to   popular   fancy,  but 
never  to  good  taste.     York  and  Lancaster  is  quite 
what  the   name  implies— a  blotched   and  spotted 
thing  that  in  most  gardens  would  vary  with  each 
week  and  hardly  ever  be  true  to  its  real  character. 
Not  so  bad,  perhaps,  are  the  shaded  bordered  and 
belted  varieties.     They  are  sometimes  pretty,  but 
not  constant,  as,  for  example.  Skylark  should  have 
a  belt  of  blue  around  its  petals,  but  after  a  hot 
week  I  have  had  a  large  group  upon  which  none 
of  the  flowers  showed  a  trace  of  the  belting  they 
should  have.   Vernon  Lee,  Rob  Roy,  Sunri.^e,  Dawn 
of  Day,  and  others  ;ire  good  examples  of  incon- 
stant   kinds,    which    will    doubtless    have    some 
admirers,  but  the  multiplication  of  such  sorts  will 
only  confuse  and  divert  attention  from  the  really 
good  things.— A.  H. 


Pansies  are  grown  in  gardens  in  a  mass  or  some 
similar  effective  use,  hence  the  greater  favouring 
of  self  flowers.  Now  with  regard  to  these,  I  do 
not  see  that  any  show  material  advance  on  the 
best  of  ten  years  ago.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
new  shades  or  colours  introduced,  it  is  true,  but 
when  we  see  almost  everywhere  the  old  Bluebell 
still  grown  in  great  quantities,  it  is  very  easy  to 
understand  how  moderate  must  be  the  advance, 
because  even  finer  flowers  and  richer  in  colour  have 
not  always  been  associated  with  a  stout,  tufted, 
sturdy  habitandfreedom  of  flowering.  Nowof  those 
shown  in  great  profusion  at  the  Drill  Hall,  I  noted 
of  whites  the  best  to  be  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Snowflake,  and  White  Flag  ;  primrose :  Lemon 
Queen,  a  pleasing  soft  tint ;  yellows  :  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Bullion  ;  soft  reddish  pink  :  W.  Niel ; 
heavy  red  with  maroon-blotched  centre:  Princess 
Beatrice; pale  blue  :  Ariel,  a  charming  soft  tint  that 
merits  all  admiration  ;  mauve  :  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  a  variety 
grown  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Turner;  lavender- 
blue:  Favourite  and  Striata azurea;  deep  blue:  Blue 
King,  Chelsea  Belle,  Max  Kolb,  and  Archie  Grant ; 
plum  or  purple :  Ravenswood  and  Crimson  Bedder! 
Neither  of  these  seem  so  good  as  the  old  Mulberry. 
Some  of  the  varieties  named  are  hardly  of  the 
tufted  class.  Without  doubt  some  of  the  spotted, 
blotched,  or  shaded  varieties  are  very  pretty,  the 
best  being  Countess  of  Kintore,  blue,  shading  to 
pure  white ;  Edina,  deep  blue,  shading  to  white, 
and  a  seedling  unhappily  not  named,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  whole  section,  deep  maroon  shading  to 
pure  white.  In  any  case  the  list  includes  a  score 
of  the  very  best  varieties  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
and  if  in  all  cases  their  habits  are  as  good  as  the 
flowers,  they  should  constitute  a  capital  selection, 
— A.  D. 


PINKS  AT  CHISWICK. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  lloyal  Horticul- 


It  will  be  no  matter  for  surprise  to  learn  that 

the  recent  exhibition  of  these  pretty  hardy  flowers 
at  the  Drill  Hall  led  to  the  impression  that  there 
are  already  far  too  many  of  them.     That  estimate 
would,  of  course,  be  made  in  reference  to  the  uses 
of   these  plants  for  bedding.    That  they  have  in 
themselves,  apart  from  any  such   purpose,  much 
that  is  pleasing  and  even  beautiful,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.     So  far  as  relates  to  their  capacity  to 
make  a  pretty  display  at  a  flower  show,  there  is  no 
question.     Too   much   so,  indeed,  are    they  there 
seen  at  their  best,  because  every  flower  is  set  face 
outward  in  a  somewhat  stiff  or  formal  fashion,  and 
each  bloom  is  specially  selected  for  its  form  and 
the  freshness  of  its  colour  or  markings.     But  when 
■we  get  these  sorts  into  the  garden  and  grow  them 
either    in    mases    or    as    edgings,  as    carpeting 
plants  for  other  things,  or  in  good-sized  clumps  in 
borders,  we  are  then  rather  apt  to  regard  these 
flowers,  as  they  give  what  we  term  effect,  and  it  is 
in  that  respect  that  it  seems  probable  the  verdict 
generally  is  "  too  many."    What  seems  evident  is 
that  of  late  the  efforts  of  raisers  have  rather  been 
directed  to  the  production  of  what  may  be  classed 
as   fancy   or    quaintly   marked    flowers     than    to 
those  of  striking  self  tints,  and  pretty  as  are  these 
fancy  forms  when  exhibited,  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledge    that     in     the     warm      south     they     are 
so     uncertain,    that    little    dependence    can    be 
placed      upon      them  ;      whilst     the     self  -  col- 
oured  flowers   are   always  reliable.     It    may    not 
be    so    in    all    cases,    but    nearly    always    these 


tural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  is  the  col- 
lection of  Pinks  from  such  well-known  growers 
as  IVIessrs.  C.  Turner,  H.  Hooper,  R.  Dean, 
T.  Laxton,  J.  Lakiii,  and  J.  Forbes.  The 
plants  are  in  full  bloom  and  worth  notice,  as 
they  comprise  not  only  the  white  varieties,  but 
a  large  assortment  of  the  best  laced  kinds'that 
are  now  getting  popular. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  concerning  the 
culture  of  Pinks,  as  many  notes  have  appeared  in 
The  tiAKiiEN  on  this  point,  but  to  get  rich,  well- 
deBned  lacing  in  what  are  termed  the  florists' 
varieties  as  distinct  from  the  border  kinds,  the 
plants  must  be  in  a  thoroughly  good  soil'  and 
well  attended  to.  Often  one  sees  on  old  spe- 
cimens flowers  that  fail  to  .show  characteristic 
lacing,  and  to  bring  out  this  charming  trait  in 
its  fulness,  a  fresh  stock  should  be  always  on 
hand.  Take  the  pipings  this  month  and  'plant 
them  out  early  in  September. 

At  Chiswick  the  white  border  Pinks  and  the 
laced    varietie.s   are  planted   together,   and  we 
will  refer  first  to  the   white  border  kinds.     A 
great  fault   is  conspicuous  in  almost  every  va- 
riety, and  that  is  the  prevalence  of  split  liowers, 
more  so  in  this   respect  than   in  the  worst  of 
Carnations.     Some   kinds  are    great  ofl'enders 
and  Her  Majesty,  a  fine,  bold,  white-flowered 
variety,  had  scarcely  a  bloom  intact,  the  caly.v 
so    burst,  that   if    the    weather    were  wet   the 
eflect  of  the  plant  would  be  entirely  destroyed. 
It  is  evident  that  insuflicient  attention  has  beeii 
paid  in  the  raising  of  seedlings  towards  gettino- 
varieties   that   bear   flowers  quite    intact,    not 
with  the  petals  tumbling  about  as  if  they  had 
been     split    open    with    a    knife.     The    laced 
varieties,    on    the   other    hand,    are   not   such 
ofl'enders,  and  in  a  few  of  the  kinds  the  flowers 
are    not    in     the    least    split.     Mrs.    Sinkins 
too     well     known 


is     too     well     known     to     need     description,  ,„....„  ^ ... .v.,  „j    ......   ....f, 

and   we   shall   not   condtmn    the    variety  Her  '  formal  and  horribly  inartistic  way.     They  are 


Majesty,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  good 
white,  large,  full,  sweetly  scented  and  produced 
with  great  freedom.  Some  plants  of  it  are  a 
mass  of  bloom,  but  the  unfortunate  "  splitting  " 
mars  their  usefulness  for  cutting.  Raisers  of 
Pinks  should  certainly  turn  their  attention 
to  getting  varieties  that  will  not  burst  their 
calycfs.  In  very  wet  weather  one  can  in  so-iie 
measure  put  up  with  it,  but  not  in  a  dry  and 
sunny  season,  as  the  present.  A  very  fine  white 
Pink  is  Mrs.  Lakin,  and  we  made  special  note 
of  it  as  a  good  garden  variety.  The  flowers 
are  flatter  and  smoother  than  those  of  Her 
Majesty,  the  petals  broad,  and  it  is  not  a  "  pod- 
burster" — at  least  not  in  such  a  pronounced 
degree  as  other  kinds.  Mrs.  Welsh  bears  hand- 
some flowers  that  split  very  little  and  the  petals 
are  smooth,  whilst  the  growth  is  vigorous  and 
remarkably  free.  Stanley  is  also  a  good  white, 
but  splits.  Passing  on  to  the  coloured  varie- 
ties, one  of  the  more  important  is  Souvenir  de 
Sale,  the  flf>wers  large,  split  considerably,  how- 
ever, fringed  and  of  a  very  tender  rosy  colour, 
shading  to  white  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  It 
is  distinct  and  pleasing  for  its  charming  shade 
of  colour.  Many  interesting  seedlings  come  from 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  and  amongst  them  .some  good  gar- 
den kinds,  but  as  they  are  under  numbers,  we 
cannot  refer  to  them  individually.  One  named 
Hettie  Dean  is  of  value,  the  growth  robust, 
and  the  neat,  fringed  rosy  purple  flowers  borne 
on  sturdy  stems.  A  variety  called  Fascination 
is  a  good  garden  Pink  ;  the  flowers  split  con- 
siderably, but  they  are  pure  white,  fringed,  and 
the  base  of  the  petals  crimson.  The  old  white 
is,  of  course,  included  in  a  list  of  border 
Pinks,  and  besides  those  white-flowered  kinds 
we  should  add  also  in  a  small  collection  Sou- 
venir de  Sale.  Others  may  be  included  when  a 
complete  collection  is  desired. 

Those  who  care  for  laced  Pinks  will  find  the 
collection  here  of  great  interest.     We  hope  that 
this  charming  class  will  be  more  seen  in  gardens 
than   is  at  present  the  case.     The  flowers  are 
as  a  rule  veiy  sweetly  .scented,  neat,  and  the 
calyx  slender  and  perfectly  intact.     A  few  of 
the  more  striking  kinds  are  the  following,  all 
having  well-laced  flowers.     Beauty  of  Bath  is  a 
charming   kind,    the  petals   laced    with   a  rose 
colour,  and  we  failed  to  discover  a  split  bloom. 
Beauty   is  well   named.     The  flower   does  not 
split  at  all,   the  calyx  large,  slender,  and  the 
petals  very  pure  white  with  a  bold  crimson-like 
lacing  and  an  intense  blotch  of  the  same  at  the 
base.     AV'hen  in  perfection,  Esmeralda  is  a  good 
kind,  the  flowers  reddish  in  colour,  and  keep- 
ing their  character  well.     A  note  may  also  be 
made  of   George  White,   the  rose-purple-laced 
flowers  being  decided  in  colour.     Empress  of 
India  represents  a  good  type  ;  the   flowers  do 
not  split,  although  of  fair  size,  and  the  crimson 
lacing  is  laid  on  a  very  pure  ground.     Eiirydioe 
is  a  finely-laced  Pink,  the  colour  rose-red,  but 
more  of  a  lake  shade.     It  is  not  easy  to  exactly 
define  the  colours  of  the  lacing  in  many  varie- 
ties.      If  the  flowers  of  Rosy  Morn  were  not 
given  so  much  to  splitting,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  this  type.     They  are  full, 
large,  with  a  rose-purple  lacing.     A  bright  and 
beautiful   variety,  very  free,    is   Minerva,    the 
lacing  bold  and  distinct.     Note  was  made  of  a 
\ariety  named  Bodiel,  which  is  very  chaste,  the 
deep  lake  lacing  in  fine  contrast.  Modesty  has  a 
large  flower,  the  lacing  rose-coloured,  and  it  is 
a  pleasing  kind.     Henry  Hooper,  rosy  purple  ; 
Mrs.  Dark,  intense  maroon  ;  Masterpiece,  deep 
maroon  ;  and  Mrs.    T.    McCrorie,    rose-purple, 
may  be  also  mentioned. 

Visitors  to   exhibitions  must  not   judge  the 
laced  Pinks  by  their  aspect   when  shown  in  a 
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very  good  garden   flowers,  bright,  free,  and  of 

quaint  character,   interesting  for  the  beautiful 
lacing  of  colour  laid  upon  a  pure  white  ground. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 
When  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  L.^ing  and  Sons 
a  tew  days  ago  we  made  note  of  a  number  of  in- 
teresting hardy  plants  in  bloom.  The  e.xception- 
ally  dry'season  has  been  much  against  them,  but 
Irises  and  many  other  interesting  things  are  in 
beauty.  We  noticed  exceptionally  good  tufts  of 
Cypripedium  pubescens  and  C.  parvifiorum,  hardy 
Lady's  Slippers  that  we  are  pleased  to  see  more 
grown  in  gardens.  These  and  C.  spectabile  form  a 
charming  trio,  needing  a  well-drained  peaty  soil, 
moisture,  and  a  fairly  shaded  spot.  Both  Meco- 
nopsis  nepalensis  and  M.  Wallichi  were  of  note, 
but  they  require  more  shade  than  is  to  be  found 
in  most  nurseries.  M.  nep:ilensis  was  in  full  bloom, 
the  flowers  pale  yellow  in  colour  and  produced  in 
a  sturdy  spike.  M.  Wallichi  is  the  more  pleasing 
of  the  two,  the  flowers  l.^rge  and  of  a  pretty  blue 
shade  of  colour.  The  best  position  for  them  is  in 
a  recess  in  the  rock  garden  where  they  are 
sheltered,  partially  shaded,  and  in  a  moist  vege- 
table soil.  Several  plants  of  the  pretty  Pinguicula 
vulgaris  were  in  bloom  in  a  frame,  and  in  flower 
in  the  open  was  a  large  collection  of  tufted  Pan- 
sies.  There  is  much  talk  as  regards  these  plants 
requiring  shade,  but  here,  in  the  hottest  sun,  un- 
protected in  any  way  whatever,  they  were  in  full 
bloom.  Amongst  the  Irises,  very  beautiful  was  I. 
orientalis,  noted  in  The  Garden,  June  3  (p.  Oji). 
It  is  a  splendid  kind  for  colour,  and  flowering 
hard  by  were  I.  sibirica  and  the  beautiful  variety 
alba,  which  is  like  the  type,  except  that  the 
flowers  are  white  instead  of  blue.  Blooming  freely 
were  Ramondias  in  variety  and  Campanulas,  of 
which  C.  persicifolia  grandiflora  alba  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.  It  is  a  lovely  flower,  pure  white, 
the  bells  large  and  produced  very  freely.  A  mass 
of  it  is  a  distinct  gain  either  in  the  plant  house  or 
the  open.  Amongst  the  Thymes,  Thymus  serpyl- 
lum  ooccineus  is  of  note.  InsuSicient  use  is  made 
of  the  Thymes  in  the  rock  garden,  where  they 
make  a  mat-like  covering  to  the  stones  and  are 
studded  in  early  summer  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers.  Those  of  coccineus  are  reddish  in  colour, 
and  a  carpet  of  the  plant  is  full  of  beauty.  Years 
ago  an  edging  to  one  of  the  beds  was  formed  of  it 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at 
Chiswiok,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 


CARNATIONS. 

Let  the  weather  keep  as  it  is  or  break  into  wind 
and  storm,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  we  can 
have  other  than  a  very  early  bloom  on  these  plants 
this  year.     Whether  this  early  blooming  may  or 
may  not  upset  the  arrangements  of  exhibitors  or 
of  shows  is  of  little  consequence.     The  gathering 
together  for  exbibition  for  one  short  day  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  flowers,  even  if  the  very  finest  grown, 
is  of  little  consequence  compared  with  the  great 
interest   found   in   the   garden   culture    of    many 
thousands,  nay  perhaps  millions,  of  plants  that  at 
some  time  or  other  during  a  season  bloom  so  beau- 
tifully in    our  gaidens.     To  the  many  who  grow 
Carnations  for  their  intrinsic  beauty  and   sweet- 
ness it  matters  little  whether  the  flowers  are  at 
their  best  in  June  or  July.    Ou  the  whole,  Carna- 
1  ions  have  not  done  badly.    There  are  many  plants 
that  stand  drought  worse,  and   many  that   like 
warmth  and   sunshine  less.     There   can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  plants  on  the  whole  are  much 
more  at  home  now  with  ample  sunshine  and  little 
rain  than  they  are  when  clouds  prevail  and  the 
atmosphere  is  full  of  moisture.      But  one  thing 
of  some  material  value  should  come  out  of  the  dry 
season,  and  that  is,  it  it  continues  to  prevail,  a 
good  crop  of  seed.     I  think  it  was  in  18s7  that 
the  very  dry  nature   of   the    weather   enabled   a 
good   crop  to   be   hnrvcstfd  outdoors  without  the 
need     cf    any     arlificial     impregnation.     Except 


where  flowers  are  protected  from  rain,  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  seed  is  ever  produced  in  any- 
thing like  abundance,  probably  but  very  sparirigly 
in  wet  seasons.  Very  little  rain  seems  sufficient 
either  to  destroy  the  pollen  or  to  damp  off  the  fertile 
organs  of  these  flowers.  When  flowers  are  housed 
under  glass  it  may  be  easy  enough  to  induce  fer- 
tility by  artificial  aid,  but  even  then  a  cloudy, 
damp  season  is  anything  but  favourable,  as  the 
pollen  is  so  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  moisture. 
But  with  ever  so  much  of  success  with  pot  plants 
it  does  not  give  a  crop  of  seed  for  everybody.  It 
is  true  we  can  usually  get  very  good  -seed  from  the 
Continent,  but  that  is  not  so  good  in  flower  pro- 
duction, on  the  whole,  as  is  that  which  is  home 
raised,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  better  to  be  able 
to  grow  our  own  than  to  be  dependent  upon  Ger- 
many or  elsewhere  for  what  we  need.  Of  course, 
among  seedlings  we  always  find  some  singles, 
■■dso  some  moderately  double,  but  some  show- 
ing real  advance  as  well  as  varied  colouring  or 
markings  are  certain.  If  we  have  to  rely  absolutely 
on  seedlings  for  the  production  of  new  forms 
or  colours,  at  least  we  can  by  layering  in- 
crease good  varieties  indefinitely,  and,  happily, 
without  at  all  weakening  their  constitutions. 
Bat  for  the  good  property  of  the  Carnation 
which  enables  it  to  be  increased  by  layers  with 
such  facility,  we  should  have  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  stocks  or  perpetuate  sorts.  It  does  seem, 
however,  that  layering  rather  tends  to  increase 
strength  of  constitution  if  that  work  be  well 
done,  for  each  young  plant  having  new  life  and 
independent  forces  rather  gains  in  strength  than 
loses  it.  Had  we  to  be  dependent  for  the  increase 
of  sorts  upon  cuttings  or  pipings,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  many  fine  varieties  of  to-day  might 
not  ere  now  have  become  extinct.  It  is  especially 
valuable  to  us  that  we  can  utilise  layering  for 
Carnation  propagation,  because  we  have  no  assur- 
ance that  through  seedlings  the  parent  will  be 
reproduced.  Whilst  under  glass  flowers  may  be 
fertilised  with  own  pollen  or  with  that  from  other 
flowers,  outdoors  the  fertilisation  is  performed 
both  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  by  insects,  and 
these  would  naturally  produce  much  intercrossing 
and  great  variety. 

It  is  a  good  feature  in  Carnation  seed  that,  once 
obtained  and  well  ripened,  because  somewhat  hard 
shelled,  it  will  keep  good  for  sever.al  years  ;  hence 
it  is  both  helpful  to  tide  over  barren  years  and 
renders  the  raising  of  too  many  seedlings  in  one 
year  undesirable.  There  is  a  deal  of  pleasure 
in  raising  Carnations  from  seed.  Really,  it  is 
not  absolutely  essential  that  the  plants  be  under 
glass  at  any  stage.  Seed  sown  out  of  doors  in 
May,  if  duly  cared  for,  will  germinate  in  a  fort- 
night and  give  strong  plants  to  dibble  out  where 
to  finally  bloom  in  six  weeks.  The  following 
summer  every  one  will  flower.  A. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
USLE.9S  special  facilities  for  watering  are  to  hand, 
thcise  will  have  the  quickest  show  in   the  flower 
garden    who  have    relied    principally    on    hardy 
plants,    or    any    which,    being   half    hardy,   were 
planted  early  in  May.     A  few  beds  already  gay,  or 
that    will  soon  be  bright  with  colour,  are   filled 
with   purple   Petunias  round    Spiia;a  filipendula. 
Lychnis   chalcedonica  and  Mrs.  Sinkins   Pink,  a 
mixture  of  Countess  of  Kintore  and  Mrs.  Bellamy 
Violas   with  pheasant-eyed  Pinks,  and  the  same 
shade  of  Violas  with  Saxifraga  umbrosa  (London 
Pride).     Spiraeas,  although  generally  accepted  as 
moisture-loving   plants  and  to  be   seen  at  their 
best  under  such  conditions,  give  promise  of  being 
a  dense  mass  of  flower  this  year  ;  even  clumps  of 
scarce  varieties  that  were  split  up  and  replaiited 
last  autumn  are  doing  remarkably  well.     Surface 
drought  has  apparently  little  effect  on  them  if 
their  roots  get  a  hold  of  the  moist  ground  beneath. 
As  Pyrethrums  on  light  dry  soil  have  not  been  seen 
at  their  best,  it  would  be  well  to  remind  those 
who  have,  perhaps,  only  just  started  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  hand.some  perennials  that  if  they  are 
cut   lightly  over   as    soon  as  flowering   is   done. 


mulched  and  watered  it  the  dry  weather  still  con- 
tinues, they  will  make  good  growth  and  bloom 
well  through  late  summer  and  autumn.  This 
mulching  and  watering  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary this  year  to  secure  autumn  flowering,  as 
I  notice  on  most  of  the  stools  a  decided  yellow 
tinge  showing  in  the  foliage. 

I  am  glad  to  record  this  year  comparative  im- 
munity from  the  disease  that  attacks  Lilium  can- 
didum.  There  is  a  slight  sign  of  it  in  the  foliage 
on  old  herbaceous  borders,  but  fresh  plantations 
made  last  season  on  new  ground  between  hardy 
Azaleas  are  quite  free.  The  advisability  of  noting 
from  time  to  time,  as  successive  families  and  in- 
dividual plants  come  into  flower,  any  improvement 
that  could  be  made  in  the  planting  of  herbaceous 
borders  so  far  as  regards  the  alteration  of  heights, 
or  the  increasing  or  curtailing  of  clumps  of  dif- 
ferent subjects  at  the  proper  time,  has  been  sug- 
gested on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  to  this  may 
be  added  a  plea  for  greater  variety.  Beautiful  as 
any  one  family  may  be,  it  is  a  decided  mistake  to 
allow  it  to  monopolise  the  greater  part  of  the 
flower  garden  ;  plenty  of  variety  in  plant  and  col- 
our is  acceptable  on  the  border  as  well  as  in  the 
flower-basket. 

Border  Carnations  will  be  early  this  year;  in 
fact,  occasional  flowers  are  (June  (J)  already  out. 
I  noticed  in  The  Garden  of  a  week  or  two  back 
a  demand  for  Countess  of  Paris  in  quantity,  and 
was  rather  curious  to  know  if  the  supply  was 
forthcoming.  This  is  a  lovely  variety,  but  it  ma-kes 
little  grass  with  me,  and  I  have  been  some  time 
working  up  a  good  stock  of  it.  So  far  as  growth 
is  concerned,  ft  does  better  in  a  lighter  soil  than 
we  give  any  of  the  other  varieties.  Very  stiff  and 
formal  tying-up  is  never  to  be  recommended  for 
border  Carnations,  but  they  want  to  be  kept  clear 
of  the  ground,  and  a  small  neat  stake,  with  just  a 
couple  of  ties  to  secure  the  bloom -stalk,  is 
all  that  will  be  necessary.  The  wood  of  Fuch- 
sia gracilis  and  the  stiffest  of  the  Starwort 
stalks  make  very  good  light  flower  stakes  for 
temporary  use ;  they  are  put  on  one  side  when 
borders  are  cleared  late  in  autumn,  and  afterwards 
cleaned  and  tied  in  bundles.  The  weather  during 
the  past  week  has  been  very  much  against  tender 
plants,  and  2°,  3'^  and  5°  of  frost  were  registered  on 
successive  mornings.  Fortunately  we  have  nothing 
out  likely  to  hurt,  except  some  small  specimen 
Hehotropes  that  did  not  get  their  due  share  of 
hardening,  and  these  are  rather  badly  cut.  The 
last  of  the  bedding  plants  will  be  put  out  this 
week  on  the  herbaceous  borders  on  spaces  occupied 
by  Star  Daffodils,  variegated  Mesembryanthemums, 
dwarf  Ageratums,  and  Lobelias,  and  some  Cuphea 
platycentra  having  been  saved  for  the  purpose. 
With  the  object  of  covering  the  ground  quickly,  it 
is  well  to  run  over  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  and  other  things  requiring  a  slight 
pegging,  and  to  get  them  down  as  soon  as  possible. 
Not  only  is  the  surface  of  the  ground  covered 
thereby  more  quickly  and  regulariy,  but  in  a  season 
like  the  present  root-action  is  greatly  helped  by 
anything  that  acting  as  a  screen  keeps  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  from  the  soil. 

A  good  surface  mulching  and  watering  have 
brought  the  Sweet  Peas  along  wonderfully  fast, 
and  a  large  bed  in  which  they  play  an  important 
part  will  soon  be  gay.  There  are  big  rounds 
(5  feet  in  diameter)  of  Mrs.  Sankey  and  Princess 
Beatrice  Peas,  the  intervening  space— allowing 
sufficient  room  to  get  round  the  Peas  for  cutting— 
being  filled  with  tricolor  annual  Chrysanthemums. 
If  early  flowers  of  Dahlias  are  wanted,  they  should 
be  planted  in  a  good  border  that  was  well  manured 
and  deeply  worked,  a  little  surface  mulching 
and  a  good  soaking  of  water  being  necessary.  If 
grown  principally  to  furnish  cut  flowers,  the  Cactus 
and  pompon  types  are  the  best.  Singles  may,  of 
course,  be  included  where  they  are  in  demand, 
but  although  lighter,  they  do  not  stand  so  well 
when  cut,  and  the  others  are  the  more  service- 
able all-round  flowers.  R.  and  H.  Cannell  and 
Lancelot,  for  instance,  are  splendid  flowers  for 
dinner-table  decoration.  Very  fine  beds  can  be 
made  by  a  judicious  selection  of  colours  and  due 
regard  to  height,  making  the    centre  with    the 
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Cactus  type  with  outer  rings  or  lines  of  pompons. 
Special  shrubs  for  the  past  week  have  been  the 
Fringe  Tree  (Chionanthus  virginicus),  very  full  of 
flower  ;  Asimina  triloba  (the  Custard  Apple),  com- 
paratively rare,  and  certainly  more  curious  than 
beautiful  ;  and  the  splendid  Deutzia  crenata 
fiore-pleno,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  shrubs.  This 
shrub  forms  part  of  a  striliingly  handsome 
group  on  one  of  our  borders— a  fair  example  of  un- 
studied effect  which  is  worth  a  note.  There  are 
three  plants  of  the  Deutzia  forming  in  themselves 
an  attractive  feature  just  at  present.  A  quantity 
of  Delphinium  seedlings  came  up  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  they  were  partially  thinned,  and  a  sutfi- 
cient  number  allowed  to  remain  to  form  a  bold 
clump.  They  are  nearly  all  of  a  fine  dark  blue 
strain,  and  the  contrast  against  the  Deutzia 
flowers  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  very  pleasing. 

Clarenwni.  E.  Buerbll. 


NOTES  ON  LILIES. 
There  is  no  tribe  of  plants  more  interesting  than 
these,  and  if  we  extend  the  number  to  all  the 
flowers  which  go  by  the  name  of  Lilies  in  common 
parlance,  there  is  scarcely  any  time  of  the  year  in 
which  we  cannot  have  them  indoors  or  out.  The 
extraordinary  drought  through  which  we  have  just 
passed  has  told  very  severely  on  many  of  this 
tribe,  and  where  watering  has  been  neglected 
there  will  not  be  much  show  of  flowers  this  sum- 
mer among  the  many  and  beautiful  varieties  which 
require  moist  earth  to  do  well. 

It  is  useless  to  make  a  bed  for  Lilies  raised  up 
above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  ground.  As 
a  rule,  they  like  a  damp,  well-drained  peaty  soil, 
and  wiU  do  best,  as  we  see  them  growing  at 
Kew,  in  the  peat  bed^  prepared  for  Azaleas  near 
the  Palm  house.  L.  pyrenaicum  is  over  with  me, 
and  even  that  hardy  sart  was  not  so  good  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  because  the  ground  got  bard  and  dry 
about  its  roots.  It  is  difficult  to  water  everything 
in  such  a  dry  season,  when  there  is  more  or  less 
fear  of  water  not  lasting  out,  and  my  experience 
of  pyrenaicum  was  that  it  would  endure  almost 
any  hardship.  It  is  a  much-abused  Lily,  but, 
coming  so  early,  its  quaint  Turk's-cap  flowers  with 
the  bright  red  anthers  are  very  interesting.  The 
colour  is  pale  and  the  flowers  do  not  show  them- 
selves much  in  the  crowded  foliage.  Never- 
theless, I  like  this  first  of  Lilies  to  flower, 
and  I  shall  give  it  a  better  place  in  future 
where  dry  weather  cannot  affect  it  so  much. 
Next  in  order  of  flowering  come  the  fine  and 
gorgeous  umbellatum  Lilies,  which  are  now  in  full 
bloom.  I  grew  some  in  pots  this  year,  and  they 
were  most  useful  for  room  decoration  and  in  the 
greenhouse.  This  Lily  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
objection  to  removal  which  is  common  to  many  of 
the  tribe.  They  are  evidently  grown  largely  in 
Belgium  and  Holland,  and  they  will  flower 
profusely  the  season  after  they  are  imported. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  many  Lilies.  Perhaps 
the  old  Madonna  Lily  comes  nearest  to  it 
in  this  respect.  It  is  wonderful  how  well 
imported  bulbs  of  L.  candidum  will  flower  after 
their  removal.  But  I  sometimes  think  it  is 
possible  that  it  is  on  account  of  depending  so 
much  on  imported  bulbs  that  we  hear  perpetually 
of  Lily  disease.  After  all,  home-grown  plants  are 
best,  and  it  is  in  some  cottage  garden  where  the 
owner  is  proud  of  his  Madonna  Lilies  that  you 
will  find  them  best  grown  and  entirely  free  from 
disease.  They  are  so  cheap,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  buy  the  bulbs  in  autumn,  and  for  forcing 
nothing  can  be  better  than  imported  roots.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  the  beautiful  L.  candidum  is 
the  best  of  all  our  hardy  Lilies,  but  it  is  not  in 
bloom  yet,  and  meanwhile  umbellatum  is  making 
a  great  show,  and  its  fine  orange  flowers  are  very 
attractive.  L.  Hansoni  has  just  come  into  flower  here. 
Iti  foliage  has  not  been  good  all  the  season  ;  that 
may  be  on  account  of  the  dry  weather,  though  it 
has  been  well  watered,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
natur.il  condition.  Hios^ni  is  more  peculiar 
than  beautiful,  not  having  the  graceful  digr.ity  of 


the  common  Martagon.  But  the  thick  massive 
petais  are  very  striking,  and  the  colour  is  not  a 
common  one,  being  a  good  decided  yellow  with 
red  spots.  I  prefer  Lilies  which  iire  either 
trumpet-shaped  or  else  more  completely  turned 
back  like  the  Martagon,  into  the  Turk's-cap  shape. 
In  this  respect  Hansoni  is  like  testaceum,  which 
is  a  hybrid,  and,  therefore,  does  not  turn  its 
petals  right  back  into  the  piquant  shape  of  the 
Martagon.  Nevertheless,  L.  testaceum  is  a  beau- 
tiful Lily,  and  it  is  promising  well  here 
notwithstanding  the  weather,  but  it  is  grow- 
ing in  semi-shade  and  it  has  been  well  watered. 
The  Lily  which  has  suffered  most  with  me  from 
the  spring  drought  is  pardalinum.  I  see  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Swamp  Lily,  so  we  can  scarcely 
be  surprised  at  its  resenting  the  dry  time  it  has 
experienced.  But  it  seems  to  have  an  insatiable 
desire  for  water,  and  yet  some  of  the  finest  plants 
I  have  seen  were  in  Scotland  on  a  high  bank, 
where  I  should  have  thought  they  must  often  be 
dry.  They  were  fully  6  feet  high  then.  But 
Scotch  air  is  damp  and  the  winters  are  different 
from  ours.  L.  Thunbergianum  is  already  in  flower, 
and  though  not  so  showy  as  umbellatum  Van  Hout- 
tei  and  Prince  of  Orange,  is  well  worth  growing. 
But  they  are  succeeded  by  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  our  summer  Lilies — chalcedonioum, 
which  some  people  call  the  scarlet  Martagon. 
This  Lily  is  said  to  be  scarce ;  I  cannot  imagine 
why,  for  it  increases  rapidly,  and  will  grow  a'most 
anywhere,  provided  it  is  partly  shaded  and  has  sufli 
cient  moisture.  It  is  looking  remarkably  well  with 
me  this  year,  and  promises  to  flower  abundantly. 
I  often  come  across  it  in  old-fashioned  gardens, 
but  I  suppose  it  was  thrown  away  from  our  large 
gardens  in  the  days  of  the  bedding-out  fever.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  our  bolder  plants, 
though  it  comes  at  the  time  of  year  when  it 
has  many  rivals.  I  have  moved  this  Lily  success- 
fully in  May  and  June,  and  being  carefully  handled 
it  went  on  the  next  year  as  if  it  were  the  better  for 
the  change — so  much  depends  on  the  way  in  which 
transplanting  is  done.  Some  people  lose  all  their 
Christmas  Koses  in  the  attempt  to  move  them, 
while  others  will  transplant  them  without  any 
loss.  The  great  thing  is  to  do  it  as  speedily  as 
possible,  to  give  plenty  of  water,  and  prevent 
evaporation  as  much  as  possible  for  a  time  by 
covering.  A  Gloucestbrshiee  Parson. 


Trillium  grandiflorum  at  home. — This  was 
in  full  bloom  here  ten  days  ago.  The  woods  were 
white  with  the  flowers  of  this  plant.  I  think 
someone  described  the  flowers  as  transient,  but 
they  are  not  so  here.  I  am  confident  the  indi 
vidual  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  T.  grandi- 
florum  majus  is  but  a  large  form  of  the  ordinary 
plant  from  a  large  bulb  or  root  was  correct  in  his 
estimate.  In  these  days  of  competition  among 
florists  little  is  required  to  constitute  a  new  variety. 
Both  Trillium  erectum  and  T.  grandiflorum  are 
growing  close  together,  and  both  are  in  bloom 
under  a  window  facing  the  north-west  and  in 
the  heaviest  soils,  with  clay  underneath  and 
not  far  down.  Here  the  Hepatica,  Tiarella, 
Asarum  canadense,  and  various  wildings  live 
amicably  in  company  with  a  hybrid  (?)  Clematis 
and  other  garden  flowers.  I  have  found  Trillium 
grandiflorum  growing  in  almost  clear  leaf-mould 
and  also  in  very  sandy  soil,  thriving  in  both  states 
The  flowers  vary  greatly  in  size,  large  roots  send- 
ing up  immense  blooms. — Elisabeth  Lunet, 
Hoosick,  Netv  York,  May  30. 

Two  Rhododendrons  of  great  beauty,  and  in 
full  beauty  in  the  early  days  of  June,  are  R.  Wilsoni 
and  E.  myrtifohum,  which  are  not  seen  so  often 
in  gardens  as  one  might  expect  from  their  distinct 
and  handsome  aspect.  R.  Wilsoni  makes  a 
charming  bush,  comparatively  dwarf,  hardy,  and 
very  free.  The  leaves  are  abundant,  narrow, 
pointed  and  deep  green  in  colour ;  the  flowers 
rich  rose,  small  individually,  but  freely  produced. 
When  in  full  beauty  this  hardy  Rhododendron 
is  conspicuous,  and  it  may  be  used  to  form 
a  bold  group  in  the  garden.     R,  myrtifolium  is 


another  fine,  rather  dwarf  kind,  which  blooms  at 
the  same  time  as  R.  Wilsoni.  It  makes  spreading 
growth,  the  leaves  deep  green,  ovate  in  shape,  and 
pointed,  whilst  the  flowers  are  of  a  rose  colour,  the 
buds  deeper,  and  in  excellent  contrast.  The  }-oung 
growth  is  of  quite  a  light  green,  and  this  tender 
shade  should  agree  with  the  darker  tone  of  the  older 
foliage.  We  see  little  of  such  charming  Rhodo- 
dendrons as  these  in  gardens,  but  they  are  worth 
planting  well,  being  quite  distinct  from  the  kinds 
one  sees  in  parks  and  other  places. 

Marguerites  in  pots. — These  are  remarkably 
well  grown  by  many  of  the  large  trade  growers 
who  send  them  to  market,  the  plants  being,  as  a 
rule,  extremely  dwarf,  and  with  a  profusion  of 
bloom  upon  them.  These  plants  when  changing 
hands  will  be  found  to  take  an  almost  un- 
limited supply  of  water.  Without  this  they  will 
quickly  decline  in  vigour,  then  the  fly  that  is  so 
troublesome  to  them  will  still  further  gain  ground, 
and  eventually  give  the  finishing  touch  towards 
extermination.  If  such  plants  can  be  so  arranged 
as  to  have  a  saucer  under  them,  they  will  be 
all  the  safer  in  this  respect.  Potted  on  and  well 
cared  for,  the  plants  will  continue  for  some  years 
in  a  good  state,  old  ones  flowering  equally  as 
well  as  younger  ones.  As  specimens  of  5  feet  and 
6  feet  through  and  somewhat  less  in  height  i  hey 
are  striking  subjects  for  any  purpose  where  it  is 
possible  to  use  them,  whilst  they  will  yield  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  flowers  during  the  season.  It  is 
a  pity  that  a  yellow  variety  cannot  be  obtained 
with  as  good  a  habit  as  that  possessed  by  the  best 
types  of  the  white  form.  As  it  is,  the  yellow  forms 
always  seem  to  run  up  tall  and  leg^y. — Geowkr. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  914. 

CLERODENDRUN  TRICHOTOMUM. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

This  beautiful  hardy  deciduous  shrub  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  and  although  it  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  many  years  at  Kew  and  at 
Messr.s.  Veitch's  Coombe  Wood  iSTursery,  it 
is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  its  merits 
deserve.  No  doubt  the  accompanying 
coloured  plate  ■will  cause  it  to  be  more  gene- 
rally grown.  In  dry  sandy  soil  the  long- 
stalked,  much-branched  cymes  are  compara- 
tively few-flowered,  but  in  rich  moist  ground 
they  attain  a  length  of  more  than  a  foot. 
The  late  J.  van  Volxem  has  put  on  record 
the  fact  that  in  Northern  Nippon,  very  high 
up  the  mountains,  among  the  Beeches,  he 
has  found  it  Mith  panicles  18  inches  or  more 
long.  The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  in  the 
south  of  England  at  any  rate,  and  attains 
a  height  of  from  6  feet  to  10  feet.  It  is 
very  readily  propagated  by  means  of  root 
cuttings,  each  piece  about  the  thickness  of  a 
pencil  and  a  couple  of  inches  in  length  being 
almost  certain  to  develop  into  a  plant ;  it 
also  suckers  reailily,  and  can  be  increased  in 
this  way.  To  make  a  good  busli,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  constantly  remove  the 
suckers  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground. 
The  flowers  are  produced  freely  in  autumn. 

Clerodendron  fa-tidum  is  the  only  other 
species  of  the  genus  which  can  be  grown  in 
the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery  at  Coombe  Wood  by  Gertrude  Hamiltou, 
September  10,  1892.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Guillaume  Severeyus, 
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and  even  thea  it  requires  a  sheltered  position 
at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  It  is  often  killed  back, 
but  suckeis  are  freely  produced,  grow  3  feet 
or  i  feet  in  height,  and  bear  at  their  tips 
compact  heads  of  deep  bright  lilac  flowers. 
The  specific  name  is  slightly  misleading,  as 
tlie  flowers  are  fragrant  rather  than  fa'tid. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  China,  and  was  first 
introduced  to  cultivation  by  Eobert  Fortune. 
In  some  books  it  is  called  C.  Bungei,  in 
honour  of  the  botanist  wlio  first  discovered 
and  described  it.  C.  Bungei  is  worth  grow- 
ing as  a  pot  plant  for  cool  conservatory 
decoration.  G.  Nicholson. 


The  Week's  Work. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  high  temperature  has  caused  the  insect  pests 
to  become  very  lively,  and  constant  watchfulness 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  thoroughly  clean 
and  in  a  healthy  growing  condition.  It  is  the 
greatest  error  to  repot  or  even  surface-dress 
Orchids  that  have  insect  pests  upon  them,  or  even 
dirty  leaves.  Plants  that  are  not  syringed  do  in 
time  gather  a  thin  coating  of  impalpable  dust, 
more  especially  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  ;  this  if  not  removed  is  to  a  certain  extent 
injurious,  preventing  the  leaves  from  performing 
their  proper  functions.  I  make  it  a  point  to  go 
over  every  leaf  with  a  moist  sponge  to  thoroughly 
clear  the  plants  from  dust  and  other  impurities. 
I  use  rain  water  about  milk-warm  with  a  little 
soft  soap  dissolved  in  it.  In  moving  and  re-arrang- 
ing the  plants,  see  that  each  individual  specimen 
is  placed  where  it  has  sufficient  space  to  develop 
healthy  growth.  I  think  it  has  previously  been 
remarked  that  the  taller  growing  Lslias,  such  as 
L.  purpurata,  L.  elegans,  and  other  varieties  and 
species  of  these  types,  should  be  removed  further 
from  the  glass  roof.  They  do  better  upon  the 
centre  stage  if  there  is  one,  and  all  the  smaller 
growing  species  should  be  arranged  on  the  side 
stages,  a  few  of  the  L.  puraila  section  being 
suspended  from  the  glass  roof  in  baskets.  All 
those  not  repotted  should  be  top-dressed.  In 
every  collection,  however  well  it  may  be  grown, 
there  are  always  some  sickly  specimens,  and  the 
best  advice  to  give  when  the  common  plants  that 
can  be  obtained  at  a  very  cheap  rate  become  sickly 
is  to  throw  them  away,  and  purchase  healthy 
specimens  recently  imported.  Who  would  care 
to  spend  time  coddling  plants  in  bad  health  of 
such  things  as  Cattleya  Mossiaj,  C.  Mendeli,  G. 
Trianoe,  and  others?  Recently  imported  plants 
are  best,  and  I  think  it  is  better  to  purchase 
them  after  they  have  become  established.  I 
know  amateurs  who  purchase  Orchids  just  as 
they  arrive  from  abroad,  and  those  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  culture  of  such,  would  do  well 
to  let  the  importers  start  them  ;  by  doing  so  they 
would  save  themselves  much  anxiety  as  to  whether 
the  plants  will  recover  from  the  effects  of  their 
journey  ;  moreover,  much  time  is  gained.  Others 
push  their  imparted  plants  together  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner,  where  they  cannot  be 
well  attended  to,  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  thev 
never  have  the  chance  to  make  a  good  start.  I 
often  purchase  imported  plants,  and  take  a  pride 
always  in  taking  great  care  of  them.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  clean  them  thoroughly, 
putting  them  into  flower-pots  or  baskets  at; 
once.  Here,  again,  cleanliness  is  requisite.  It  is 
best  to  use  the  broken  pots  obtained  from  the  pot- 
tery. If  old  crocks  are  used,  wash  them  first 
and  allow  them  to  dry  before  being  used.  The 
plants  are  also  placed  in  a  good  position,  and  at 
first  extra  shade  is  used  and  not  too  much  air 
admitted.  With  care  nearly  all  these  plants  will 
succeed  and  become  established  in  less  than  twelve 
months.     In  repotting   established    plants,    it    is 


almost  impossible  to  avoid  dealing  with  sickly 
specimens.  The  sickly  and  weakly  plants  should 
be  placed  together  where  they  can  receive  special 
attention,  for  it  is  only  by  great  care  in  watering, 
shading,  &o.,  that  they  are  likely  to  get  into  good 
condition  again.  Do  not  give  much  water  and  put 
extra  shadirg  over  them  in  hot  weather. 

In  the  case  of  neglected  Orchids,  that  is,  those 
that  have  been  allowed  for  years  to  grow  in  the 
pots  until  the  entire  mass  of  compist  has  become 
reduced  to  a  fine  black  powder,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  wash  the  sour  stuff  entirely 
from  the  roots  before  repotting  them.  Plants 
that  have  to  go  through  this  process  need 
the  same  after-treatment  as  those  which  ap- 
pear sickly ;  suoh  plants  may  also  be  better  re- 
potted into  small  pots  instead  of  large  ones.  Keep 
the  plants  well  up,  work  the  peat,  Sphagnum,  etc., 
well  in  amongst  the  roots,  and  make  the  plants 
secure  by  placing  one  or  more  sticks  to  them. 
Placing  sticks  to  the  plants  is  a  necessary  evil,  and 
they  should  not  be  used  if  they  can  be  done  with- 
out, but  tall-growing  Orchids  with  few  roots  cannot 
be  made  to  stand  firmly  without  them.  An  over- 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots  would  probably  kill 
such  plants.  Water  very  sparingly  until  it  is  seen 
the  new  roots  are  running  freely.  By  maintaining 
a  moist  atmosphere  and  the  temperature  quite  up 
to  the  average,  the  plants  will  root  more  freely 
where  the  ventilators  are  not  kept  very  close.  In 
the  daytime  keep  all  the  side  ventilators  shut  and 
the  top  only  open,  it  not  being  well  to  allow  the 
heated  and  dry  outside  air  to  rush  through  amongst 
the  plants.  On  close  days  with  a  moist  atmosphere 
outside,  more  air  might  be  admitted.  On  mild 
calm  nights  admit  a  Httle  air  all  night  at  the  side 
as  well  as  at  the  top  of  the  houses.  If  the  Angu- 
loas  have  not  been  repotted,  see  that  they  are 
done,  and  be  careful  to  sponge  the  leaves  well 
before  doing  so.  The  large  flower-pots  for  these 
may  be  halt  fall  of  drainage  and  the  smaller  ones 
about  one-third  ;  equal  parts  of  good  peat  and  fresh 
Sphagnum  answer  admirably  for  them.  The 
leaves  of  these  plants  are  very  thin  and  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  If  this  weather 
continues,  not  much  heat  will  be  required  from 
the  hot-water  pipes ;  even  in  the  warmest  house 
they  need  not  be  more  than  milk-warm ;  and  but 
for  the  flowers  damping,  the  heating  apparatus 
would  not  be  required  either  in  the  Cattleya  or  cool 
house.  J.  Douglas. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

CoLEWOETS. — Some  of  the  smaller  varieties  of 
Cabbage  are  often  classed  as  Coleworts,  but  of  the 
true  Coleworts  there  are  two  kinds,  the  Hardy 
Green  and  the  Rosette  Colewort,  the  latter  being 
the  better  for  general  use.  A  sowing  should  be 
made  now,  and  another  a  fortnight  later  for  late 
use.  Raise  the  plants  on  good  ground,  so  as  to 
grow  quickly  out  of  the  seed-leaf  stage.  The  seed 
is  best  sown  in  drills,  these  being  well  moistened 
overnight.  Coleworts  follow  well  after  early 
Peas  or  Potatoes,  all  the  preparation  needed  being 
to  clear  off  the  weeds  and  level  the  soil  down  with 
a  heavy  hoe.  If  the  soil  should  be  hard  and  poor, 
then  fork  in  a  dressing  of  manure. 

Celeriac. — Directly  the  plants  are  large  enough 
they  must  be  set  out.  The  conditions  under  which 
Celeriac  thrives  best  are  where  the  soil  is  rich, 
sandy,  but  yet  somewhat  firm.  Where  the  soil  is 
of  a  heavy  nature  it  should  be  improved  by  either 
adding  lighter  soil  or  burned  refuse  and  sand. 
Celeriac.  unlike  Celery,  must  be  planted  on  the 
level.  When  ready  for  planting,  each  plant  as  it 
is  taken  up  must  have  every  vestige  of  sucker 
growth  removed,  or  the  result  will  be  a  divided 
root-stock  instead  of  one  large  central  root.  In 
planting,  the  base  only  of  the  plant  must  rest 
upon  the  surface,  but  it  must  be  fijted  firmly. 
Arrange  the  plants  15  inches  apart,  afterwards 
giving  a  thorough  watering ;  in  fact,  throughout 
the  season  water  must  be  applied  copiously.  After 
the  plants  are  established  it  is  advisable  to  go 
over  them  and  press  the  soil  about  the  base,  this 


checking  the  suckers,  which,  should  any  appear, 
must  be  promptly  removed. 

Endive. — This  is  quite  early  enough  for  the  first 
sowing  of  Endive,  as  with  a  good  supply  of  Let- 
tuce on  hand.  Endive  is  not  needed.  The  soil  must 
be  rich  and  the  site  well  op5n  to  the  sun,  as  then 
the  growth  made  will  be  much  more  satisfactory 
than  when  the  plants  are  crowded  up  in  a  shaded 
part  of  the  garden.  On  heavy  clay  soils  the  sow- 
ings are  best  made  on  sloping  borders.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  must  be 
thinned  out,  these  coming  in  for  transplanting. 
Of  varieties,  the  Round-leaved  Batavian  is  the 
best,  but  the  Green  Curled  is  also  good,  it  coming 
in  very  useful  for  garnishing. 

Celery  fly. — If  once  this  is  allowed  to  have  a 
firm  footing,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  it  can  be 
eradicated.  Do  not  wait  until  the  plants  are  badly 
atfected  before  applying  a  remedy,  but  at  once 
lightly  dust  over  with  soot,  this  being  best  per- 
formed in  the  early  morning  whilst  the  foliage  is 
wet  with  dew.  Whenever  it  has  been  washed  off 
by  rain,  dust  over  again  at  once.  It  is  the  larva? 
of  the  Celery  fly  which  do  the  mischief,  and  it  is 
to  prevent  the  female  fly  from  depositing  her  eggs 
that  the  plants  must  be  made  distasteful.  Directly 
any  of  the  leaf-mining  grubs  are  seen  at  work, 
they  should  be  crushed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  or  the  small  portions  picked  off  and  burnt. 

Young  Carrots. — Where  these  are  in  demand 
in  a  young  and  tender  state,  make  another 
sowing  o£  Early  Nantes  or  any  small-growing 
variety. 

Parsley.  —  Although  Parsley  seed  has  ger- 
minated well,  the  seedlings  have  not  yet  made 
much  headway  on  account  of  the  dry  weather.  As 
growth  will  now  be  rapid,  take  the  opportunity  of 
thinning  out  the  seedlings  where  at  all  crowded, 
as  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
produce  from  plants  which  have  ample  room  for 
growth  compared  with  those  which  are  struggling 
for  existence  through  being  crowded  up.  The 
thinnings  may  be  transplanted,  these  forming  good 
crowns  for  winter.  Plant  firmly  and  water  till 
established.  Arrange  the  plants  so  that  they 
may  be  covered  in  the  winter.  It  the  Parsley  does 
not  thrive  well,  either  apply  a  dressing  of  lime 
or,  better  still,  a  little  superphosphate,  sprink- 
ling it  between  the  rows,  afterwards  lightly  raking 
it  or  hoeing  it  in.  If  the  soil  is  loose,  lightly  tread 
it,  fixing  the  crowns  well  with  the  foot. 

A.  Young. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Melons  in  houses. — Plenty  of  sunshine  suits 
these  well,  and  as  yet  there  has  not  been  much 
trouble  either  as  regards  cracking  of  the  fruits  or 
the  more  serious  evil  of  canker  in  the  stems. 
Should,  however,  there  be  a  sudden  change  from 
clear  weather  to  dull,  muggy  or  wet  days,  then  the 
chances  are  one  or  both  of  the  evils  may  have  to 
be  met.  All  the  while  the  bright  weather  lasts  an 
immense  quantity  of  moisture  is  given  off  by  the 
leaves,  but  directly  there  is  a  check  to  this  tran- 
spiration, the  excess  moisture  becomes  a  source  of 
danger.  In  dull,  showery  weather,  therefore,  fire- 
heat  ought  to  be  freely  turned  on,  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere maintained,  a  chink  of  top  air  be  constantly 
left  on,  and  less  water  applied  to  the  roots.  This 
will  prevent  the  fruit  of  most  varieties  from  crack- 
ing badly  before  it  is  ripe,  but  in  the  case  of  Hy- 
brid Cashmere,  Longleat  Perfection,  Eastnor 
Castle,  and  the  old  Victory  of  Bath  even  this 
treatment  may  not  prevent  cracking.  When  this 
is  the  Ciise,  cut  the  fruit  when  it  is  changing 
colour  or  directly  cracking  commences,  and  ripen 
on  a  dry  shelf  in  heat.  Canker  at  the  collar  of 
the  plants  should  always  be  anticipated  by  rather 
high  planting  and  by  the  early  removal  of  side 
shoots,  leaving  them  till  they  have  to  be  cut  out  in- 
viting a  decay  of  stems,  if  not  exactly  canker. 
For  the  same  reason  the  primary  leaves  should  be 
taken  good  care  of,  as  a  decaying  broken  stalk 
may  easily  make  the  stems  follow  suit.  One  of 
the  best  preventives  of  canker  at  the  collar  is  the 
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keeping  of  the  soil  round  the  latter  constantly  dry. 
Should  canker  commence  in  spite  of  these  precau- 
tions, the  affected  part  ought  to  be  scraped  clean 
■with  a  knife  and  the  wound  then  dressed  with 
caustic  lime.  Failing  the  latter,  use  Portland 
cement,  this  also  drying  the  wound  sufficiently  for 
it  to  heal  over  properly.  Sand,  soot,  or  siilphur  are 
simply  useless  as  a  dressing,  and  may  easily  do 
more  harm  than  good, 

Keedino  FUUITING  PLANTS. — Melons  are  not 
unfrequently  given  less  water  than  Cucumbers, 
when  in  reality,  not  being  shaded  in  any  way,  they 
actually  require  more.  They  also  need  quite  as 
much,  if  not  more,  feeding  at  the  roots,  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  manurial  elements  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  a  difficulty  being  experienced  in 
effecting  a  good  set  of  fruit.  What  they  want  is 
a  good  supply  of  quickly  soluble  food  in  which 
phosphate  of  lime  plays  a  leading  part.  Many  of 
the  special  manures  are  not  quick  enough  in  action, 
and,  all  things  considered,  nothing  for  Melons 
equals  pulverised  night  soil.  If  this  is  mixed  in 
the  second  addition  of  soil,  or  even  disposed  well 
below  the  first  ridge,  more  being  supplied  mixed 
with  the  top-dressings  given  when  the  plants  reach 
the  roof,  the  roots  will  find  it  out  before  the 
flowering  stage  is  reached.  As  a  consequence,  and 
always  provided  there  has  been  no  stint  of  water, 
the  fruit  will  set  in  succession,  some  being  near 
the  size  of  Peaches  before  the  others  are  larger 
than  Cherries;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  half-starved 
plants,  the  crop  must  be  nearly  all  set  on  the  same 
day,  or  some  of  the  fruit  will  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rest  and  change  colour  accordingly.  Failing 
night  soil,  use  superphosphate  of  lime  and  nitrate 
of  soda  in  equal  proportions,  1  oz.  to  the  gallon  of 
water  and  thoroughly  dissolved  before  being  ap- 
plied answering  well.  Peruvian  guano,  if  good 
and  used  at  a  similar  rate  and  in  the  same  manner, 
is  also  a  good,  quick-acting  manure,  but  none  of 
them  equals  night-  soil.  Keeping  the  roots  active 
by  means  of  additions  of  fresh  soil  to  the  sides 
piincipally  of  the  old  ridges,  never  allowing  any 
part  of  the  heap,  other  than  about  the  collars  of 
the  plants,  to  become  dry,  are  cultural  details  that 
ought  to  be  complied  with  by  those  who  wish  to 
grow  Melons  of  good  size  and  superior  quality. 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  drying  off  at  the  roots 
should  be  practised  unless  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  cracking,  and  then  in  the  case  of  the  latest 
fruit  on  the  plants  only. 

SUCCESSIONAL     AND      LATE      MELONS.   —  Good 

plants  put  out  now  on  a  ridge  of  strong  loamy 
soil  ^should  produce  ripe  fruit  about  the  middle 
of  August,  and  it  usually  pays  better  to  do  this 
than  attempt  taking  a  second  crop  from  plants 
being  cleared  early  of  fruit.  Dispose  them  2  feet 
or  rather  less  apart,  remove  all  side  shoots  as  fast 
as  they  show  till  the  trellis  is  reached,  after  which 
lay  in  the  best  placed  of  them  that  form  on  the 
still  advancing  leading  growth,  and  stop  the  latter 
when  about  three  parts  up  the  roof.  The  side 
shoots  should  be  stopped  at  the  first  leaf  beyond 
the  female  flowers  and  the  latter  be  duly  fertilised. 
Two,  or  at  the  most  three  fruits,  are  enough 
for  each  plant  to  produce,  especially  if  superior 
size  and  quality  are  desired.  Therefore,  select  the 
best  formed  fruit  and  early  cut  away  the  rest. 
The  fruit-producing  joint  should  be  tied  to  the 
trellis  with  stout  raliia,  and  this  being  done,  no 
further  supports  will  be  needed  for  the  Melons 
till  a  short  time  before  they  are  ripe.  Thus  left 
alone  they  will  not  be  disfigured  in  any  way,  and 
the  simplest  supports,  or  say  a  few  strips  of 
raffia  or  lengths  of  string,  are  sufficient  to  keep  the 
fruit  from  breaking  away.  Very  little  if  any  over- 
head s.yringing  is  needed  by  Melons,  and  ought 
certainly  to  cease  on  the  least  signs  of  decay  at 
the  joints  or  canker  at  the  collar.  Sow  more  seed 
at  once  if  a  later  supply  of  fruit  is  needed. 

Strawberries  in  pots. — Runners  are  not  very 
plentiful  this  season,  but  the  fruit  being  cleared 
off  early  will  give  a  good  opportunity  for  taking 
good  care  of  all  that  are  formed.  Those  who  have 
a  good  supply  of  last  year's  runners  in  nursery 
beds  will  do  well  to  lift  and  pot  these  in  quantity, 
that  is,  supposing  they  are  of  the  right  varieties 
for  pot  culture.    Give  them  a  good  watering  a  few 


hours  before  lifting  them,  and  do  not  save  a  large 
ball  of  garden  soil  about  the  roots.  Strawberries 
should  have  clean,  well-drained  pots — the  (j-inch 
siae   being   most   preferred— and  a  strong   loamy 


soil,  to  which  bone-meal  has  been  added  at  the 
rate  of  a  10-inch  potful  to  one  barrowload  of  soil, 
some  half-inch  bones  also  being  placed  over  the 
drainage  crocks.  They  ought  always  to  be  potted 
firmly  and  should  be  set  out  neatly  in  a  sunny 
position  and  on  an  ash-covered  bottom.  The  young 
plants  to  be  layered  should  not  be  allowed  to  form 
and  perhaps  lose  their  first  roots  before  it  is  done, 
and  the  plan  of  layering  direct  into  fruiting  pots, 
firmly  filled  with  compost  as  just  advised,  saves 
labour  and  answers  well.  If  they  are  first  layered 
into  small  pots,  use  the  3-inch  size  and  good  soil. 
The  plan  of  distributing  a  layer  2  inches  thick  of 
fresh,  faiily  rich,  fine  soil  between  the  rows  and 
layering  into  this  is  to  be  recommended,  espe- 
cially where  large  numbers  of  plants  are  required 
for  the  borders  as  well  as  for  the  pots.  The  plants 
may  be  fastened  down  either  with  stones  or  pegs, 
and,  being  kept  uniformly  moist,  can  soon  b- 
lifted  in  a  strongly-rooted  state. 

Practical. 


be 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

CampANHLA  pyramidalis.— Those  who  are  grow- 
ing this  fine  old-fashioned  flower  in  pots  will  do 
well  to  pay  good  attention  to  the  plants  now.  The 
two-year-old  plants  which  did  not  flower  last 
season  will  make  fine  plants  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 
I  potted  the  larger  of  these  towards  the  end  of 
last  summer  into  12-inch  pots,  just  in  time  for 
them  to  become  well  rooted  before  the  winter  set 
in.     Those  treated  in  this  way  have  made  much 


the   best   plants,  the  largest  having   as  many  as 
eighteen  strong  spikes  upon  them,  the  forwardest 
of   which    are    now    showing    their    flower-buds 
Others  potted  on  this  past  spring  have  made  good 
progress,  but  not  to  such  an  extent.     The  flower- 
spikes  of  these  also  are  strong,  but  there  are  not 
so  many  of  them  to  each  plant.     All  these  plants 
are  now  being  treated  liberally  with  manure  water, 
it  being  the  time  when   such  treatment  is,  I  con- 
sider, the  most  beneficial  in  every  way.     I  have 
found,  however,  that  it  does  not  answer  to  render 
the  soil  sodden  with   water  ;  this  Campanula  will 
not  take,  comparatively  speaking,  so  much  water 
as  the   Chrysanthemum   and    other    fast-growing 
plants.     On  the  other  hand,  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  suffer  at  any  time.     Ours   are   now 
fully  exposed  upon  an  ash  border,  standing  a  good 
distance  apart,  for  light  and  air  are  most  essen- 
tial   towards    securing    a    sturdy    and     compact 
growth.     They    have    been     staked     for    safety 
some    weeks    past,     all     that    is    now    needful 
being   additional   ties   as  growth  progresses.      No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  house  any  until  a  fair 
number  of  flowers   is   open;  then  even   it  is  not 
necessary  if  a   better  use  can  be  mnde   of  them 
out  of  doors.     Plants  for  next  year's  flowering  are 
now  in  S^-inch  pots  and  fairly  well  rooted  therein ; 
the  best  will,  as  last  season,  he  shifted  again  later 
on.     A  few  of  these  are  showing  for  flower,  but  all 
they  will  do  is  to  perfect  one  spike  each,  the  indi- 
vidual   blooms  never    being    so  flne  even    as    on 
the  older  plants.     Such  stock  should   now  be  in  as 
exposed   a    position    as    possible,   being    treated 
liberally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flowering  stock,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent,  with  any  stimulant.     The 
third  size,  or  this  year's  seedlings,  are   not  large 
enough  yet  to  prick  off  from  the  seed  boxes,  but 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled  this  will  be  done, 
they  being  eventually  wintered  either  in  3-inch  or 
4-inch  pots.     We  were  rather  later  than  usual  this 
season  in  sowing  ;  still  there  is  time  to  get  a  good 
plant  by  the  late  autumn.     Those  who  may  not 
have  raised  any  seedlings,  but  who   do    possess 
flowering  plants,  can  propagate  from  the  roots  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  out   of  bloom,  and  in  the 
same   manner  as  with  Seakale  by   sets.      I   have 
never  resorted  to  this  method,   but   I  know  other 
gardeners  who  have  done  it  regularly  with  success. 
Fortunately ,  no  insects  trouble  theseplants  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  therefore,  they  are  all  the  more  welcome  where 
the  accommodation  is  in  a  measure  limited.    Good 


sound  loam,  with  road-scrapings  or  sand  and  a 
little  lime  rubble,  will  make  an  excellent  compost 
for  them.  Other  sorts  of  Campanulas  can  be 
grown  most  successfully  in  pots,  but  with  these  a 
more  rough-and-ready  course  can  be  resorted  to 
with  safely.  For  instance,  Campanula  Medium 
calycanthema,  sown  last  July  and  pricked  otf  later 
on  in  the  open  border,  has  now  made  fine  plants, 
only  a  few  showing  for  flower  amongst  them.  I 
intend  to  lift  some  of  these  shortly  with  a  good 
ball  and  pot  them  into  7-inch  or  S-inch  pots. 
Then  they  will  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  in 
the  open,  remaining  thereuntil  next  spring,  when 
another  shift  will  be  given  them.  These  will  do 
in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  it  is  best  to  give 
them  as  good  loam  as  can  be  spared.  Those  who 
have  a  lo't  of  glass  to  keep  gay  in  the  summer  will 
do  well  to  look  after  this  kind  of  Campanula  also. 
Mr.  Wythes  has  found  it  extremely  u.seful  in  the 
large  conservatories  at  Syon  House. 

Francoa  ramosa  is  another  most  serviceable  pot 
plant  for  July  and  August.  I  do  not,  however, 
find  it  quite  so  hardy  as  the  first  named  Cam- 
panula. Flowering  plants  of  this  should  be  treated 
generously  now  they  are  pushing  up  their  spikes, 
and  it  will  be  advisable  to  place  them  in  a  cool, 
airy  greenhouse  as  soon  as  there  is  room,  if  up  to 
now  they  have  been  standing  outside,  since  danger 
from  sharp  frosts  has  passed  by.  Last  year's  seed- 
lings should  now  be  given  a  shift  if  not  already 
done  ;  these  will  then  make  fine  plants  next  sea- 
son. If  seed  has  not  been  sown  it  is  not  yet  really 
too  late,  but,  of  course,  the  plants  would  be  rather 
smal  to  winter.  If  sown  early,  however,  do  not 
let  the  young  stock  receive  a  check  ;  these  will  do 
well  in  3-inch  pots  until  next  spring.  Cuttings  also 
can  be  struck  with  careful  attention  sirglyin25-inch 
pots  in  sandy  soil  and  not  any  excess  of  moisture. 
Cuttings  taken  now  of  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  a 
fine  hardy  autumn  flower,  will  supply  most  useful 
material  in  October.  The  time  to  take  these  cut- 
tings is  when  the  points  of  the  shoots  have  broken 
out  into  a  cluster  of  young  ones,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  Chrysanthemums.  Placed  under  glass  in  a  cold 
frame  they  will  soon  strike  root,  when  they  can  be 
grarlually  hardened  off.  Of  annuals  note  should 
be  made  of  the  Asters,  and  some  be  secured  where 
needful  before  all  are  planted  out  in  the  borders. 
After  potting  these,  they  can  be  plunged  below  the 
rims  of  the  pots,  three  plants  in  a  (Much  pot  bewg 
a  good  plan  to  adopt.  Other  hardy  flowers  could 
be  noted  which  with  the  foregoing  are  invaluable, 
where  a  supply  has  to  be  maintained  without  ade- 
quate means  of  providing  the  same,  amongst  tender 
greenhouse  plants  that  take  more  valuable  room  in 


storing. 


Jambs  Hudson. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 

GROWING  STRAWBERRIES. 
To  the  Editor  op  The  Garden. 
Sir  ^For  some  time  past  fruit  growing  has 
been  advocated  as  an  adjunct  to  ordinary  farm_ 
ing  (where  the  land  is  suitable),  and  in  place  ot 
many  of  the  crops  grown  in  allotment  gardens 
as  more  profitable.  I  am  trying  it  on  a  small 
scale  with  the  intention  of  greatly  extending  it, 
but  before  doing  so  there  are  several  difcculties 
to  overcome-how  to  pack  the  fruit,  where  to 
send  it,  supposing  that  your  supply  is  greater 
than  the  nearest  town  can  take.  \  ou  have  ad- 
vocated  the  plan  and  taught  us  how  to  grow  the 
fruit;  would  you  or  some  of  your  readers  answer 
the  following  relating  to  Strawberries  which  i 
have  been  growing  '>.  Will  it  pay  to  pack  each 
fruit  in  leaves  and  small  boxes,  when  you  can 
gather  50  lb.  a  day  and  upwards  from  the  open 
ground?  Should  fruit  be  consigned  to  a  market 
salesman,  leaving  it  to  him  to  dispose  oi '.  Are 
the  Covent  Garden  prices  as  quoted  in  the 
London  papers  to  bo  relied  upon  as  about  the 
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price  wholesale  to  the  grower  ?  Any  hints  as 
to  packing,  disposing  of  Strawberries,  Ac,  will 
be  thankfully  received. 

To  show  you,  I  consider  my  prospects  of  fruit- 
growing sutticieutly  good  to  trouble  you  to  htlp 
uie,  as  I  think  the  industry  might  be  entered 
upon  in  this  neighbourhood,  this  year  from 
250  old  plants  and  runners  I  ha\e  gathered  220 
lbs.  of  Laxton's  Noble  and  finished  gathering 
June  3,  having  commenced  on  May  11.  On 
the  15th,  18  lb. — large,  well-coloured,  hand- 
some fruits — were  sent  to  a  salesman,  but  a  very 
poor  return — Od.  per  lb.  The  plants  are  grown 
in  an  open  field,  and  the  runners  were  put 
in  after  Potatoes  on  September  0,  1892  — no 
manure,  mulching,  netting,  nor  watering. 
The  labour  has  been  very  little  on  them.  The 
land  is  considered  to  be  worth  about  40s.  or 
453.  an  acre,  being  grass  land.  It  lies  to  tlie 
soutli  and  is  well  sheltered.  I  have  omitted  to 
say  the  plot  of  land  is  planted  witli  seventy 
dwarf  Apple  trees  two  years  old,  which  are 
doing  remarkably  well.  How  would  my  earli- 
ness  compare  with  well-known  districts  for 
fruit-growing  ?     So  much  depends  upon  that. 

Profit  \\n  Loss  Account. 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

To  rent  and  taxes 

By  40  lbs.  at  !(d.  1  10 

0 

one    ijuartcr     of 

By  180  lbs.  at  Gd.  4  10 

0 

an  acre       1 

5 

0 

Planting  runners. 

two  days    ... 

fi 

0 

Hoeing  two  days 

G 
fl 

0 
0 

Picking  the  fruit, 

packing  and  send- 

into  the  town  at 

Id.  xier  lb 

18 

1 

4 
4 

Total     ...       £3 

Total     ...       £6    0 

0 

J.    A.    PORCJI. 

Edgmie>j  House, 

Glastunhury. 

Red    spider    on    Gooseberry    bush.ea.  — 

"  A.  D."  asks  (p.  4U0)  for  a  cheap  and  effectual 
remedy  for  the  attacks  of  red  spider  on  Goose- 
berry bushes.  Here  an  espalier  trellis  covered 
with  choice  kinds  of  Gooseberries  was  badly 
attacked  with  red  spider,  but  not  the  same  insect 
that  attacks  the  Vine,  a  much  larger  kind,  one 
easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye  of  a  man  on  the 
wrong  side  o£  fifty.  The  other  old  acquaintance  is 
not  so  easily  detected.  The  lower  part  of  the 
bushes  assumed  a  scorched-like  appearance,  and  on 
examination  there  were  found  myriads  of  spider 
completely  covering  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
The  bushes  were  effectually  wetted  with  Bentley's 
soluble  paraffin,  using  half  a  pint  of  the  mixture  to 
a  three-gallon  can  of  water,  with  the  result 
that  the  next  morning  scarcely  a  spider  was  to  be 
found  with  any  life  left  in  it.  Bush  trees  of 
Rivers'  Early  Prolific  Plum  covered  with  green 
aphis  have  been  syringed  with  the  same  mixture, 
and  I  find  them  now  perfectly  clean.  Mr.  G. 
Wythes  first  called  my  attention  to  this  insecticide 
in  the  pages  of  The  Gardem  as  an  effectual 
remedy  for  American  blight,  and  I  have  proved 
it  worthy  of  his  recommendation.  If  clay  is  re- 
duced to  about  the  consistency,  of  paint  by  mixing 
the  soluble  paraffin  with  it,  and  applied  with  a 
brash  to  the  cankered  places,  the  blight  is  eft'ec- 
taally  destroyed,  and  it  is  also  perfectly  harmless 
to  the  trees.  My  previous  efforts  to  destroy  this 
most  destructive  insect  had  proved  the  remedy 
almost  as  bad  as  the  disease. — Wm.  Allan,  Gun- 
ton  Parlt. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes.— Judging 
by  the  appearance  presented  just  now  of  the 
breadths  of  cuttings  of  both  Gooseberries  and 
Currants,  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a  grave 
dearth  of  young  plants  next  autumn.  I  saw 
some  of  these  a  few  days  since,  some  20,000  in 
all,  of  which  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  had  made 


growth,  the  rest  being  quite  dead.    I  was  assured 

that  in  many  districts  the  case  was  still  worse. 
That  being  so,  young  bushes  will  be  scarce  and 
highly  priced  next  autumn.  Then,  having  regard 
to  the  present  effects  of  the  drought  in  checking 
the  usual  summer  growth  and  in  developing  spider, 
which  has  been  in  many  districts  terribly  destruc- 
tive to  the  leafage,  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  wood  next  winter  stout  enough  to 
make  decent  cuttings.  For  that  additional  reason 
there  may  be  of  necessity  a  lull  in  the  supply  of 
bushes  for  a  year  or  two,  for  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  in  ordinary  seasons  raised  from  cut- 
tings and  planted  out,  especially  by  the  market 
trade.  In  spite  of  the  frosts,  drought,  and  spider 
there  has  been  a  fair  crop  of  green  Gooseberries, 
which  have  sold  very  well.  Spider  does  not  seem 
to  respect  sorts,  but  has  served  all  alike.  The 
worst  is  now  done,  and  only  heavy  rains  will  serve 
to  resuscitate  the  bushes,  but,  as  happens  after  a 
destructive  attack  of  caterpillar,  two  seasons  will 
be  needed  to  enable  the  bushes  to  regain  their 
original  fruitful  form. — A.  D. 

Tying  up  bunches  of  Grapes.— I  should 
not  have  thought  that  there  were  two  opinions 
about  the  expediency  of  tying  up  the  shoulders 
and  parts  of  the  bunches  of  Grapes,  except,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  very  small  bunches.  Every 
bunch  beyond  half  a  pound  is,  in  my  opinion,  im- 
proved by  having  its  two  uppermost  branches  tied 
up.  In  the  case  of  late  varieties,  such  as  Alicante, 
for  example,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  but  to 
admit  air  amongst  the  berries  to  facilitate  their 
keeping  through  the  winter  months.  In  the  case 
of  Gros  Guillaume,  I  have  at  the  present  time  at 
least  twenty  such  supports  to  one  bunch  and  con- 
sider it  much  improved  in  consequence.  I  fail  to 
see  how  bunches  of  from  1  lb.  upwards  can  be  set 
off  to  the  best  advantage  without  such  supports.  I 
never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  removing  the 
ties  from  exhibition  bunches.  There  are  several 
methods  of  shouldering  practised,  but  in  my  opinion 
none  equals  that  of  using  narrow  pieces  of  bast 
made  secure  to  that  part  of  the  bunch  needing 
support  by  a  rather  wide  loop  formed  by  making  a 
double  knot.  In  this  way  the  matting  is  more 
easily  removed  with  the  point  of  the  Grape  scissors 
than  if  it  were  tied  close  to  the  stem.  The  worst 
form  of  support  is  that  employed  by  some  per- 
sons, who  use  builders'  laths  split  into  nar- 
row and  thin  pieces  about :!  inches  long  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  cut  in  V-shape  at  each  end. 
One  end  fits  on  to  the  main  stem  of  the  bunch 
and  the  other  supports  the  shoulder.  These  slips 
of  wood  are  at  times  rather  difficult  to  insert 
without  causing  injury  to  the  berries  by  rubbing 
them,  thus  spoiling  the  bloom.  In  tying  up  the 
shoulders  of  the  bunches,  some  inexperienced  per- 
sons are  apt  to  raise  them  above  the  level,  thus 
lifting  the  point  much  higher  than  the  main  stem 
of  the  same  shoulder,  therefore  impeding  the 
natural  flow  of  sap  to  that  part  of  the  bunch. 
— E.  M. 


FRUIT   v.  INSECTS. 

I  FEAR  I  five  in  a  less  favoured  district  than 
"A.  D."  as  regards  insect  pests  on  the  fruit  trees. 
This,  however,  is  owing  perhaps  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  excessive  drought  we  have  here  experienced 
since  March  3.  Since  that  time  we  have  registered 
bat  0-79  inch  of  rain,  this  quantity  having  fallen 
on  seven  days,  leaving  the  remaining  eighty-five 
days  rainless.  Such  unseasonable  weather,  I  think, 
is  all  against  fruit  culture  generally  and  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  spread  of  insect  pests.  I  never 
saw  the  Apple  and  Damson  trees  in  such  a  state 
from  the  attacks  of  green,  brown  and  black  aphides. 
In  many  cases  the  leaves  are  quite  curled  up  all 
over  the  trees.  The  second-named  of  the  aphides 
appears  to  be  the  most  common  on  the  Apple  trees. 
E.xcept  in  the  case  of  small  trees,  hard  syringing 
is  out  of  the  question.  Black  fly  upon  the  Cherry 
trees  has  been  plentiful,  but  in  the  case  of  these 
trees  we  can  cleanse  them,  as  they  are  all  against 
walls,  and  thus  easily  accessible  with  insecticides 


of  an  approved  kind.  Caterpillars  have  done  but 
little  damage  as  compared  with  some  years.  The 
leaves  on  some  Apple  trees  were  riddled  early  in 
the  season,  and  so  were  some  of  the  fruit  by  the 
same  insect.  Happily,  this  has  ceased  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  red  spider.  Gooseberry  bushes 
are  in  a  sad  plight  in  some  gardens,  being  entirely 
denuded  of  their  leaves.  It  is  not  only  this  season's 
crop  that  will  suffer,  it  is  the  next  year's  also,  as 
without  sufficient  foliage  the  tree  cannot  perform 
its  regular  function  of  forming  fruit-buds.  Cater- 
pillars have  wrought  much  mischief  to  the  foliage. 
No  one  need  be  troubled  long  with  the  Gooseberry 
caterpillar  if  he  will  but  dust  the  parts  affected 
with  hellebore  powder,  afterwards  thoroughly 
washing  the  trees  with  clear  water  to  cleanse 
them  of  both  powder  and  insects.  Although  red 
spider  bears — as  it  should  do  in  many  instances 
— the  blame  for  the  deplorable  appearance  of 
the  Gooseberry  trees,  I  am  positive  that  in  some 
cases  there  exists  a  great  mistake  regarding  t  his  pest. 
In  our  case  many  of  the  trees  had  the  appearance 
of  being  spider-infested,  but  upon  a  close  exami- 
nation I  failed  to  find  a  single  spider  on  many 
trees.  The  cold  winds  experienced  just  at  the 
time  when  the  leaves  and  fruit  blooms  were  de- 
veloping should  be  blamed  for  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  trees.  The  growth  in  its  tender  state 
was  crippled,  the  trees  receiving  a  severe  check, 
rendering  growth  almost  nil  and  retarding  the 
full  development  of  the  leaves  also.  In  our  case  I 
at  once  thoroughly  soaked  the  soil  about  the  trees 
with  liquid  manure,  applying  a  heavy  mulching  of 
manure  afterwards.  The  leaves  were  also  tho- 
roughly washed  with  clean  water  applied  with 
some  force  through  the  garden  engine.  The  re- 
sult of  this  treatment  has  been  to  give  us  an  un- 
diminished crop  of  fruit,  and  in  many  cases  a  fair 
promise  for  next  season's  supply  also. 

The  best  insecticide  that  I  have  used  is  one  of 
my  own  concoction,  a  simple  one,  and  certainly  an 
efficacious  one.  I  place  a  2-lb.  parcel  of  tobacco 
piper  in  a  bucketful  of  hot  water,  pouring  off  the 
juice  as  the  «vater  becomes  charged  with  the 
nicotine,  refilling  the  pail  as  often  as  the  water  is 
di-coloured  or  until  all  the  strength  is  extracted 
from  the  paper ;  3  lbs.  of  soft  soap  are  then  dis- 
solved in  hot  water  and  mixed  with  the  tobacco 
water.  This  is  sufficient  to  make  40  gallons  of 
insecticide.  I  apply  it  in  the  evening  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  80°  with  a  hand  syringe.  The  next 
morning  I  well  wash  the  trees  with  clear  water, 
and  find  but  few  of  the  enemy  left.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  remedy  here  named  is  an  expensive 
one,  40  gallons  of  insecticide  costing  but  3s.  I 
know  it  is  much  more  efficacious  than  many  of  the 
highly  lauded  remedies,  which  are,  I  fear,  got  up 
to  sell  only.— E.  M.  S. 

As    far    as   my    observations    have    gone 

regarding  the  attacks  of  insects  on  fruit  tree  5 
and  bushes,  they  have  not  been  nearly  so  pre- 
valent as  in  some  other  seasons,  the  exception 
being  red  spider  on  the  Gooseberry  bushes,  and 
this  not  to  any  serious  extent.  According  to  re- 
ports in  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  cater- 
pillars have  been  committing  serious  depredations, 
so  we  must  consider  ourselves  fortunate.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  observations  of  "  A.  D  ,"  "  tha,t 
had  all  the  insecticides  advertised  the  merits  attri- 
buted to  them,  harmful  insects  would  ere  now 
have  been  entirely  destroyed."  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  and  after  experimenting 
with  several  I  am  falling  back  on  some  of  the 
older  remedies.  For  green  and  black  aphides  a  de- 
coction of  quassia  and  soft  soap  is  as  good  or 
better  than  some  of  the  more  expensive.  This 
season  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  use  a  special  in- 
secticide upon  our  Peach  trees  on  open  walls. 
After  constant  applications  the  aphis  was  di- 
minished but  very  slowly,  but  on  resorting  to  my 
old  remedy  of  a  decoction  of  quassia  and  soft  soap 
a  clearance  was  soon  made.  I  think  much  may  be 
done  in  getting  rid  of  insect  pests  by  winter  dress- 
ings. I  make  a  practice  of  syringing  all  wall  fruit 
trees  without  exception  with  petroleum  and  warm 
water,  with  a  little  soft  soap  added.  Caterpillars 
are  the  worst  to  combat  with,  and,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Burrell,  hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy,  ex- 
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cepting,  of  course,  the  spraying  with  poisonous 
compound?,  and  which  many  people  do  not,  care  to 
use.  Some  of  the  small  birds  are  good  friends  to 
the  fruit  growers  in  hunting  after  caterpillars. — 
A.  Young. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP. 

Gatheeikg  has  now  fairly  commenced  in  the 
home  counties,  and  abundant  supplies  have  been 
ccmirg  in  for  several  weeks  past  from  the  warm 
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ground  of  Hampshire.  The  fact  that  really  good 
fruit  has  been  making  Is.  (Id.  and  2s.  a  pound  is  a 
proof  of  the  inferior  quality  of  out-door  fruit 
gererally.  It  could  not  he  otherwise.  Rich  food 
and  sun.'hine  without  plenty  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  will  not  give  quality.  The  majority  of  the 
field  crops  in  the  home  counties  have  not  had 
more  than  an  inch  of  rain  on  them  since  the 
plants  started  into  growth.  The  wonder  is  that 
they  have  been  able  to  perfect  fruit  at  all,  for,  of 
course,  field  culture  is  very  different  from  garden 
culture,  as  it  is  impossible  to  water  the  plants 
arlificially.  As  a  fact,  acres  have  been  ploughed 
in,  the  foliage  beirg  roasted  to  a  cinder.  I  saw 
fome  that  had  suffered  in  this  way,  and  very 
curious  they  looked,  there  being  scarcely  any  green 
lenves  left,  and  the  berries — some  roasted  to  a 
coffee  colour,  and  none  larger  than  a  cob-nut.  It 
is,  however,  mainly  three-year  old  plants  that  have 
gone  off  in  this  way.  In  many  soils  a  crop  can 
scarely  be  depended  on  the  third  season,  and  last 
season  was  so  trying,  that  old  plants  could  scarcely 
have  enough  stamina  in  them  to  resist  this  pheno- 
menally diy  spring.  It  is  only  where  watering 
has  been  regularly  practised  during  the  swelling 
period  that  anything  like  fair  crops  will  be  had. 
Even  if  rain  fell  abundantly  at  once  it  could  hardly 
influence  the  main  crops  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
as  they  are  so  far  advanced.  The  heaviest  yield 
will  probably  be  in  the  northern  counties,  where 
more  rain  seems  to  have  fallen  aLd  the  crops  are 


in  the  stage  to  be  benefited  by  them.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Strawberries  will  be  dearer  in 
July  this  season  than  has  been  the  case  for  many 
years.  In  the  present  state  of  the  crops  in  the 
southern  counties  only  the  latest  varieties  will  be 
in  bearing  at  that  da'e.  J.  C.  B. 


PACKING  AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT. 

In  pursuance  of  a  request  that  I  would  get  to- 
gether a  small  jury  of  experts  on  fruit  and  fruit 
packing,  the  following  gentlemen  attended  at  the 
Imperial  Institute  on  Friday,  Jure  2 :  Mr.  Philip 
Crowley,  F.R  H.S ,  F.L.S,  F.Z  S.,  &c.,  chair- 
man of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fruit 
commitiee;  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.R.H.S., 
F.L.S.,  &c.,  arthor  of  "  The  Fruit  Manual  "  and  a 
member  of  the  R  H.S.  fruit  committee;  Mr.  George 
Monro,  F.R.H  S.,  importer  and  salesman  of  fruit, 
Covent  Garden  Market ;  Mr.  James  Webber, 
F.R.H.S.,  importer  and  salesman  of  fruit,  Covent 
Garden  Market ;  Rev.  William  Wilks,  M.A., 
F.R.H.S.,  Master  of  the  Wor.'-hipful  Company  of 
Gardeners,  secretary  of  the  R.H.S.  and  a  member 
of  the  fruit  committee. 

The  questions  laid  before  them  were — 

1. — To  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  pack- 
ing and  general  condition  of  samples  of  Apples 
and  Pears  from  Melbourne. 

2. — To  furnish  useful  hints  (if  any  required)  for 
the  better  packing  of  the  fruit,  and  its  arrival  (if 
possible)  in  better  condition  in  future  in  this 
country. 

3. — To  offer  suggestions  as  to  the  varieties  sent. 

On  the  first  head  they  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  samples  sent  from  Tumuc  Valley, 
Pakenham,  were  both  the  best  packed  and  in  the 
better  condition. 

On  the  second  head  they  remarked  that  they 
were  unable  to  commend  the  packing  of  either 
parcel.  In  the  Neilson  samples  each  fruit  was 
enclosed  in  a  paper  bag,  and  the  bags  wedged  in 
the  cases  with  paper  shavings.  They  considered 
bags  in  themselves  undesirable,  as  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  necessary  moisture  sweating  out  of 
the  fruit.  The  paper  of  these  bags  was  also  of  a 
kind  calculated  to  retain  moisture.  The  Tumuc 
samples  were  loosely  wrapped  in  squares  of  paper, 
which  was  considered  the  right  method,  and  the 
paper  was  of  a  much  better  quality  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  committee  thought  tissue  paper  the 
best.  The  "  padding  with  paper  shavings  "  was 
considered  unnecessary  and  tending  to  retain 
moisture  and  prevent  free  circulation  of  cold  air, 
and  in  the  cool  chamber  in  transit.  The  committee 
recommend  that  the  fruit  be  packed  earlier,  i  e  , 
that  it  should  be  in  a  less  ripe  state  n-lieii  paclted ; 
that  each  fruit  should  be  folded  in  a  square  of 
tissue  paper,  and  that  the  fruits  be  then  closely 
and  firmly  packed  together  in  the  cases,  no  pad- 
ding whatever  heimj  vsed,  save  just  sufficient  at 
the  sides  to  prevent  the  fruits  shaking  out  of  place. 
The  sides  of  the  cases  should  be  made  of  two 
parallel  boards,  with  a  S2>ace  left  hctn-een  them  to 
allow  free  exit  of  moisture  and  ingress  of  air  dur- 
ing transit.  The  committee  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  words  underlined.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  in  both  the  Tumuc  and  Neilson 
parcels  the  Pears  were  all  absolutely  rotten  and 
arrived  all  in  a  mash  ;  whereas,  some  sent  a  week 
or  two  earlier,  only  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  with 
no  padding,  but  with  side  ventilation  to  the  cases, 
were  still  in  almost  perfect  condition. 

Under  the  third  head,  the  varieties  sent  were 
London  Pippin,  Stuimer  Pippin,  Rome  Beauty, 
Stone's  Pippin,  Jonathan,  and  Adams'  Pearmain 
(it  was  said  by  a  gentleman  from  Melbourne  that 
Adams'  Pearmain  was  called  Dutch  Mignonne  in 
Australia,  but  there  was  no  question  with  the  com- 
mittee that  the  fruits  were  Adams'  Pearmain,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  true  Dutch  Mignonne). 
Of  these  varieties  Sturmer  Jiad  arrived  in  by  far 
the  best  condition,  leaving  in  fact  little  to  be  de- 
sired ;  and  London  Pippin  in  the  worst,  there 
being  very  few  perfect  or  even  passable  fruits. 
The  other  ^arietles  were  all  more  or  less  woolly. 


Jonathan  is  a  very  attractive-looking  Apple,  and 
if  it  could  be  sent  over  in  a  less  mealy  condition 
would  no  doubt  sell;  but,  judging  from  the  samples, 
Sturmer  will  prove  by  far  the  best  market  fruit. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Adams'  Pearmain  as 
to  Jonathan. 

With  regard  to  the  cases  used,  the  wood  was 
considered  sufficiently  good  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  ventilation  at  the  sides,  as  in  the  Tumuc 
samples,  was  considered  a  sine  qua  mm.  It  was 
incidentally  remarked  that  much  of  the  Tasmanian 
fruit  lately  sent  has  been  spoiled  by  the  very  rough 
insides  of  the  cases  pressing  unequally  against  the 
fruits.  A  specimen  of  a  Tasmanian  case  was 
pointed  out,  the  sides  of  wh-ch  might  be  described 
as  almost  corrugated.  Whether  this  be  due  to  the 
very  hard  kind  of  wood  used  in  Tasmania,  or  simply 
to  the  coarseness  of  the  circular  saw  used  in  cut- 
ting the  boards,  the  committee  were  unable  to  say. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee  above  named 
— W.  WiLKS,  Sec,  R.H.S. 

At    the   Imperial    Institute  a  number  of 

fruit  experts  and  others  assembled  lately,  at 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Smith,  the  repre- 
sentative there  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  on  the  respective  merits  of 
some  cases  of  fruit  sent  over  here  on  the  steamship 
Orient,  under  the  conditions  of  a  prize  offered  by 
the  International  Wine,  Fruit,  and  Grain  Exhibi- 
tion at  Melbourne,  for  the  best  system  of  packing 
fruit  for  export,  the  test  being  the  comparative 
excellence  of  condition  on  arrival.  Two  competi- 
tors had  entered,  and  of  these  one  sent  four  rases 
of  Apples  and  one  of  Pears,  though  as  the  Pears 
had  become  rotten  they  were  not  brought  into  the 
competition  at  all.  The  Apples  comprised  about 
six  different  qualities,  but  they  had  evidently  been 
packed  when  too  ripe,  while  the  senders,  not  con- 
tent with  placing  each  Apple  in  paper,  had  forced 
paper  shavings  into  every  possible  nook  and  corner 
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in  the  boxes,  thus  preventicg  any  current  of  air 
from  passing  through,  and  causing  over-heating. 
Some  of  the  boxes,  too,  bad  not  been  properly  con- 
structed. The  only  case  which  arrived  in  tho- 
roughly sound  condition  was  one  of  Sturmer  Pip- 
pins, sent  from  the  Tumuc  Valley  orchard,  Paken- 
ham, to  which  orchard  the  prize  was  awarded. 
Ihe  exhibits  showed  that  the  growers  in  Victoria 
have  slill  a  good  deal  to  learn  in  the  choice  of 
varieties  suitable  for  fxpcit,  and  in  the  matter  of 
packing,  but  they  may  be  exrected  to  picfil  ficm 
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the  results  of  such  experiments  at  that  decided 
upon  on  Friday.  With  regard  to  Apples,  Victoria 
is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Tasmania, 
with  whom,  apparently,  she  wishes  to  compete  in 
the  Enelish  market.  Victoiia  being  much  warmer 
than  Tasmania,  her  Apples  are  softer,  and  have 
not  the  keeping  qualities  of  those  grown  in  Tas- 
mania ;  but  some  of  the  harder  varieties,  such  as 
the  Sturmers  shown  on  Friday,  should  prove  suit- 
able for  e-tport,  and  to  these  the  ^'ictorians  will 
probably  find  it  better  to  devote  their  attention 
On  the  other  hand,  Victoria  has  the  advantage 
over  Tasmania  in  respect  to  Grapes,  though  here 
also  growers  and  exporters  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  with  good  prospects,  however,  of 
final  success.  It  may  be  added  that  visitors  to  the 
Imperial  Institute  will  find  in  the  Victorian  section 
a  varied  assortment  of  canned  fruits,  preserve.^, 
meat,  &o.,  which  afford  still  further  evidence  of 
Australia's  capacities  as  a  food  producer. 


Ferns. 


NOTHOCL.ENAS. 

I  AU  in  receipt  of  a  bundle  of  specimens  marked 
Nothocla^nas  from  Alfred  Simpson,  asking  for 
their  names  and  how  to  grow  them.  No.  4, 
marked  N.  tenuis,  is  Myriopteris  lentigera  ; 
No.  0  is  Cheilanthes  viscosa  ;  and  No.  8 
is  Myriopteris  vestita.  Nothoctenas  would 
seem  to  be  nearly  allied  to  Cheilanthes,  but  they 
have,  as  a  rule,  more  tomentose  fronds  and  a 
much  more  imperfect  indusium  ;  otherwise 
there  is  not  much  to  separate  them.  I  recom- 
mend them  all  to  be  potted  in  peat  and  loam 
made  sandy,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of 
peat  to  one  of  loam,  and  to  this  I  would  always 
add  some  lumps  of  sandstone,  draining  the  pots 
with  the  same  material.  They  like  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  water  at  all  seasons.  Nothocltenas 
under  cultivation  thrive  best  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, but  they  dislike  water  overhead  ;  in- 
deed, if  the  plants  are  constantly  syringed,  the 
pinnules  turn  black  and  discoloured,  and  the 
fronds  get  weak  and  eventually  die. 

N.  LAxi-GiNOSA  (No.  1  of  the  set)  is  a  very  ele- 
gant plant,  a  native  of  Madeira,  Teneriffe  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  It  thrives  well  if  kept  in  the  cool 
fernery.  The  fronds,  produced  from  a  short, 
decumbent  growth,  are  from  6  inches  to  ] 
foot  in  height  and  nearly  2  inches  in  breadth, 
the  pinnules  being  deep  green  and  smooth  above, 
slightly  brownish  below  and  densely  covered  with 
white  woolly  hairs,  which  give  it  a  very  elegant 
appearance.  This  plant,  I  have  found,  does  not 
grow  unless  it  has  limestone  or  old  mortar  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  the  potting  soil. 

N.  EcKLOxiAN.4  (No.  2),  a  somewhat  rare 
kind  from  the  Cape  and  Natal,  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  When  grown  well 
the  fronds  are  each  some  12  inches  long.the  pinnules 
deep  green  on  the  upper  .side,  clothed  beneath  with 
narrow  scales,  which  are  white  in  the  young  fronds, 
but  assume  a  brown  hue  with  age.  This  plant 
thrives  best  when  its  creeping  rhizome  is  planted 
in  an  elevated  position  amongst  some  sandstone  in 
the  cool  fernery. 

_  N.  TRiCHOJiANOiDES  (No.  3),  a  native  of  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  is  another  most 
beautiful  plant, requiring stoveheat.  Itsfronds,eacb 
from  12  inches  to  18  inches  in  length,  are  pen- 
dent. It  makes  a  most  beautiful  basket  plant. 
The  fronds  are  pinnate,  oblong  and  coarsely 
toothed,  deep  green  on  the  upper  side  and  clothed 
below  with  a  white  farinose  powder  and  brown 
scales,  having  a  continuous  marginal  border  of 
black  sori. 

N.  SULPHDEEA  (No.  5)  is  a  small  growing  plant 
of  great  beauty,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Peru.  Some 
few  years  back  this  was  frequently  to  be  met  with 
under  the  name  of  Cheilanthes  Borsigiana,  but  it  is 


now  seldom  seen.  The  fronds  are  each  from  3  inches 
to  II  inches  in  height,  the  upper  side  deep  green, 
and  the  under  side  thickly  coited  with  a  bright 
yellow  faiinose  powder.  It  is  a  small  growing 
plant  of  rather  a  delicate  constitution.  I  have 
found  it  thrive  best  in  moderate  heat. 

N.  DISTANS  (No.  7)  is  an  exceedingly  elegant 
slender  growing  plant  that  appears  to  be  scattered 
about  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New 
Caledonia.  The  fronds  grow  to  some  12  inches  in 
length,  although  I  have  the  plant  gathered  in  the 
Isle  of  Pines  with  dense  scaly  fronds  not  more 
than  2  inches  in  height.  Under  cultivation  I  have 
usually  seen  the  plant  with  fronds  about  6  inches 


Nothoclt.rna  Marantce, 


in  length  with  opposite  pinniB,  which  are  deep 
<reen  above,  the  reverse  side  being  densely  scaly. 
It  thrives  best  in  the  cool  fernery. 

N.  siNUATA  makes  fronds  from  6  inches  to  2  feet 
in  length:  the  pinnae,  large  and  deeply  lobed  at  the 
margin,  are  deep  green  above,  clothed  below  with 
i  dense  coating  of  white  woolly  hairs;  it  makes  an 
elegant  plant  for  a  small  hanging  basket  in  the 
stove. 

N.  RDFA. — This  grows  from  18  inches  to  2  feet 
in  length,  the  fronds  being  pendent ;  the  pinnae 
deeply  toothed,  bright  green  above,  and  cl  ithed 
below  with  a  short  white  tomentum. 


N.  FEREUGINBA  differs  from  the  above  chiefly  in 
having  the  under  side  of  the  pinnje  clothed  with  a 
golden  brown  tomentum  ;  indeed,  some  authorities 
class  them  together,  but  they  appear  distinct  when 
growing  side  by  side.  The  above  three  kinds  thrive 
best  in  the  stove. 

There  are  also  a  few  other  cool  house  varieties 
not  referred  to  ;  amongst  them  may  be  men- 
tioned N.  Irevis,  N.  canariensis,  N.  brachypus, 
N.  Marantas,  and  a  new  species  shown  by  Mr. 
Birkenhead  at  the  Temple  recently  called  N. 
Ballantiniana,  all  of  which  are  very  beautiful. 
William  Hugh  Gower. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FERNS. 


Pteris  Vietoriae.— This  I  finJ  an  excellent  plant 
for  table  deeoration.  Although  classed  as  a  green- 
house Fern,  it  grows  more  freely  in  a  stove  or  iuter- 
mediate  house.  An  excellent  characteristic  of  this 
Fyrn  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  niot-stook. — A.  Y. 

Asplenium  davallioides.— "  J.  B."  sends  a 
frond  of  this  species  for  a  name.  It  has  given 
me  a  lot  of  trouble  to  decide  the  name,  for  I 
thought  for  a  long  time  it  was  a  Davallia.  At 
last  I  came  across  the  plant,  which  had  been 
gathered  for  me  near  Nagasaki,  Japan,  in  1.SG3. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  Fern,  but  I  cannot  say  if  it 
is  in  cultivation. — W.  H.  G. 

Myriopteris  frigida  (H.  Gait).— This  is  the 
true  form  ot  this  plant,  more  commonly  known  as 
Cheilanthes  fiigida,  and  frequently  to  be  seen 
growing  under  the  name  of  C.  lentigera.  I  believe 
Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  introduced  it  many 
years  ago  from  Moran,  in  Mexico,  at  some  7500  feet 
elevation.  The  plant  makes  fronds  from  1  foot  to 
18  inches  long  under  cultivation.  They  are  trian- 
gular and  tripinnate,  the  segments  small,  rich 
green  on  the  upper  side,  densely  covered  with 
brown  chaffy  hairs.  It  is  very  variable,  but  beau- 
tiful in  all  its  forms.  When  at  the  Tooting  nur- 
sery I  used  to  grow  this  plant  best  in  a  cool  house, 
the  compost  being  loam  and  old  mortar  refuse, 
with  a  little  peat  and  sand  added. — W.  H.  G. 

Actiniopteris  australis. — J.  Bertram  sends 
me  this,  askmg  how  he  can  grow  it.  This  plant, 
I  have  found,  can  be  much  more  easily  grown  than 
the  typical  A.  radiata,  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  the  segments  of  the  fronds  much  longer 
and  in  their  being  simple  at  the  points.  I  can- 
not quite  agree  with  those  authors  who  assign 
these  plants  to  the  Aspleniums,  for  their  marginal 
sori  would  certainly  appear  to  lead  one  to  the 
belief  that  they  belonged  to  the  Pterises.  The 
plants  should  be  put  into  small  well-drained  pots, 
using  but  little  soil,  which  should  be  light  sandy 
loam  and  old  mortar  rubbish,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  little  good  peat.  It  requires  a  good  brisk 
heat  and  a  moist  atmosphere.  I  think  it  was  with 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  I  saw  the  plant  grow- 
ing well  last  season. — G. 

Aspidiumlatifolium.— John  Forster,  in  send- 
ing me  part  of  a  frond  of  this  Fern,  which  he  says 
was  brought  from  the  Fiji  Islands,  asks  if  it  is  not 
A.  ebenum  or  A.  trifoliatum.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  either.  From  A.  ebenum,  which  is  moie 
correctly  named  A.  Pica,  it  differs  in  being  a  mmh 
more  divided  Fein;  moreover,  that  plant  is  con- 
fined to  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius  ;  the  only  re- 
semblance is  in  the  black  stems.  I  should  imagine 
it  was  a  common  Fern  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  for  I 
have  fine  specimens  gathered  by  Milne  in  that 
place  many  years  ago.  It  is  very  different  from  A. 
trifoliatum,  for  that  species  has  bright  brown 
stems  ;  moreover,  it  is  confined  to  tropical  America. 
A.  latifolium  I  have  had  in  a  living  state,  and  I 
should  not  think  you  will  have  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it  from  some  of  our  leading  Fern  nur- 
serymen. Your  other  Fern  query  shall  receive  my 
attention  next  week.— W.  H.  G. 


Odontoglossum  hastilabium  —Of  this  beau- 
tiful  spring-flowering  variety,  a  small  plant  im- 
ported two  years  since  has  been  blooming  for  som 
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weeks  past  in  Mr.  A.  R.  Baily's  garden,  Willow 
Vale,  Frome.  The  spike,  which  is  a  branching 
one,  bore  over  thirty  of  its  delicately  coloured  and 
useful  button-hole  flowers.  Although  this  species 
has  been  in  cultivation  since  1843,  it  does  not  sefm 
to  be  so  generally  grown  as  iis  merits  deserve. 
Taking  into  account  the  strong  constitution  of  the 
plant  and  the  length  of  time  the  blooms  remain  in 
good  condii ion,  together  wiih  the  delicate  colour 
and  markings  of  the  flower,  the  species  has  strong 
claims  on  the  amateur  cultivator  of  these  now 
popular  plants.  Mr.  Daily's  plant  when  obtained 
from  the  auction  rooms  had  two  leafless  and  very 
much  shrivelled  bulbs,  but  the  vigour  of  the 
growths  made  since  has  been  quite  surprising.  The 
plant  stands  among  many  other  Orchids  in  the 
warm  plant  houses,  getting  a  rest  in  winter  by 
being  kept  dry  and  stood  at  the  coolest  end  of  the 
house. — W.  S. 


Stove  and   Greenhouse. 


PELARGONIUMS  AT  LEWISHAM. 

The  Pelargonium  has  become  less  popular  of 
recent  years  both  as  a  plant  for  exhibition 
and  the  conservatory,  but  a  new  interest  is 
springing  up  in  this  splendid  flower,  as  shown 
by  the  very  fine  collection  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  A 
house  over  TOO  feet  long  is  filled  with  speci- 
mens, chiefly  of  the  show,  Ivy-leaved,  and  regal 
classes  in  full  bloom.  Later  on  the  zonal 
varieties  will  continue  the  g^y  display,  and  the 
more  recent  kinds  are  included,  besides  older 
and  well  tried  favourites.  The  plants  are  well 
grown  and  not  too  stiflly  trained.  They  are 
freer  than  the  typical  show  specimens,  and  the 
newer  acquisitions  evince  considerable  range  in 
colour,  embracing  many  charming  and  varied 
tones.  It  is  not  often  one  can  see  a  house  of 
such  dimensions  devoted  to  one  class  of  plant 
alone,  and  therefore  we  made  a  note  of  a 
few  of  the  more  valuable  varieties  for  colour 
as  a  guide  to  those  who  intend  to  cultivate 
this  familiar  greenhouse  favourite. 

We  will  take  first  the  show  and  decorative 
classes,  that  are  bolder  and  more  striking  than 
the  other  sections.  One  of  the  finest  is 
Jubilee,  a  very  beautiful  flower,  large,  and  of  a 
very  charming  salmon-pink  coh  ur,  soft  and 
refined,  set  off  by  dark -coloured  blotches  on 
the  upper  petals.  Of  a  salmon  tint,  with  the 
centre  white,  is  Mrs.  Hiillingsworth,  and  the 
plant  is  of  excellent  habit.  It  is  not  alone 
for  the  flower  that  a  variety  may  be  commended, 
but  also  for  habit,  and  this  kind  is  compact, 
exceedingly  free,  and  bright.  Although  several 
kinds  have  salmon  flowers,  the  shade  of  colour 
difl'ers,  and  in  Princess  May  it  is  quite  of  a  pink 
tone,  shot  with  salmon,  the  upper  petals 
blotched  with  a  deep  colour.  There  seems  at 
present  an  extraordinary  desire  to  name  novel- 
ties as  a  compliment  to  royalty,  but  this  whole- 
sale .'-tyJe  of  nomenclature  is  likely  to  prove 
somewhat  misleading.  It  creates  confusion. 
There  are  plenty  of  pretty  simple  names  not 
yet  given  to  flowers.  Monarch  is  a  good  white 
kind,  with  deep  crimson  blotches  on  the  upper 
petals,  in  rich  contrast.  Quite  a  different  colour 
is  seen  in  the  variety  named  Agnes  Cook,  the 
flowers  large,  rosy  purple,  and  the  plant  excep- 
tionally free,  whilst  its  habit  is  good.  But  the 
finest  purple  kind  is  Purple  Emperor.  We  do  not 
care  greatly  for  purple,  but  in  this  variety  it  is 
clear  and  distinct.  The  flowers  are  large, 
borne  with  great  freedom,  and  the  plant  is  of 
strong  compact  habit.  There  is  a  large  number 
of  varieties  with  flowers  of  rose  shades,  and  in 


the  same  way  as  the  well  known  Mme.  Thibaut 
is  Dorothy,  which  supersedes  the  old  favourite. 
The  growth  is  compact  and  the  flowers  produced 
in  neat  trusses,  individually  of  a  bright  rose 
colour,  white  in  the  centre.  The  best  white  is 
undoubtedly  Volonte  Nationalealbum,  the  flowers 
large  and  of  the  purest  white,  except  a  few 
streaks  of  violet  on  the  upper  petals.  Prince 
George  is  a  fine  type.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  deep  rose-salmon,  a  delightful  colour,  and 
dark  blotches  occur  on  the  upper  petals. 
It  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  newer  kinds  in 
the  collection.  Emma  Hayes  deserves  men- 
tion, the  flowers  large,  and  of  a  lovely  salmon 
hue,  intensified  by  the  dark  coloured  blotches 
on  the  upper  petals.  Stanley,  rose-purple,  and 
Magpie  are  pleasing  ;  the  latter  is  not  unlike 
the  old  Beauty  of  Kingston,  but  the  flowers 
are  ptire  white,  each  of  the  petals  being  en- 
riched with  a  dark  coloured  blotch.  It  is  a 
variety  that  tells  well  for  its  distinctive  colour- 
ing. Oiiite  an  advance  on  existing  varieties  is 
Mrs.  H.  .J.  Jones,  the  flowers  of  which  are  very 
large,  beautifully  shaped,  the  upper  petals  of  a 
deep  and  rich  colour,  the  lower  tinted  with 
rose — a  handsome  and  noble  flower  that  should 
become  popular.  One  new  kind  named  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  is  bright  in  colour,  scarlet  with  a 
thin  margin  of  white  to  the  petals,  and  white 
in  the  centre.  A  good  plant  of  it  would  show 
up  wt  11  in  a  group.  All  the  foregoing  show  or 
decorative  Pelargoniums  are  of  good  colour, 
free,  and  the  plants  make  compact  sturdy 
growth,  whilst  they  represent  some  of  the  finer 
novelties  at  present  in  commerce. 

We  may  briefly  refer  to  the  regal  kinds, 
which  are  as  finely  grown  as  the  show  class. 
They  are  an  interesting  race,  and  the  colours 
of  the  flower.':  bold  and  decided.  Duke  of 
Fife  is  a  useful  kiml,  the  broad  petals  rose 
and  white  ;  whilst  mention  may  also  be  made 
of  Prince  of  W'ales,  scarlet  ;  Duke  of  Clarence, 
blackish  maroon,  white  centre  ;  and  Lady  DufF, 
bright  rose  ;  whilst  May  Queen  and  Scarlet 
Gem  are  both  good,  the  plants  of  pleasing 
colour  and  excellent  habit.  In  commencing  the 
culture  of  the  Pelargonium,  a  very  large  selec- 
tion will  not  probably  be  made,  and  this  small 
list  of  regals  will  make  a  good  foundation.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  the 
leading  kinds  are  grown  in  this  nursery,  from 
the  oldest  to  the  most  recent  acquisition. 

Many  beautiful  varieties  occur  amongst  the 
zonal  class,  which  is  more  suitable  for  a 
beginner  in  Pelargonium  culture  than  the 
show  or  regal  sections.  The  zonals  are  well 
grown  at  Lewisham,  and  the  collection  of  both 
single  and  double  kinds  is  large.  Amongst 
the  former  of  note  are  Puritan,  the  flower 
large  and  bright  salmon-rose  ;  Mr.  Needs,  a 
much  deeper  shade  of  the  same  tone,  bright 
and  distinct  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Wright,  very  clear 
salmon.  A  curious  colour  is  that  seen  in  the 
variety  Mrs.  ^^'.  Wright,  the  truss  large  and 
the  flowers  purple,  with  a  shade  of  yellow  in 
the  centre.  A  bold,  handsome  kind  is  Cannell's 
Favourite.  The  flower  is  almost  circular  in 
outline,  but  not  conspicuously  formal,  the  col- 
our rose,  with  a  small  white  eye.  In  this  large 
collection  we  noted  also  two  other  varieties  that 
deserve  n-ention.  One  is  D.  B.  Crane,  the 
flowers  of  a  splendid  scarlet  colour,  the  eye  very 
small  and  white  ;  and  the  other,  Princess  Maud  of 
Wales,  the  colour  delicate  lilac-pink,  white  on 
the  lower  petals.  This  small  selection  embraces 
varieties  of  great  merit,  and  all  worth  growing 
for  freedom  and  good  colour.  A  few  double- 
flowered  kinds  that  we  selected  as  of  special 
merit  were  White  Abbey,  a  very  tine  double 
white  kind  ;  J.  S.  Phillips,  salmon-scarlet  ;  Mr. 
W.  Satch,  orange-scarlet ;  and  Colossus,  crimson. 


Besides  the  above  class,  Mr.  Jones  has  at  his 
nursery  a  larg3  collection  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, amongst  them  many  of  the  finest 
novelties.  One  acquisition  that  will,  we  hope, 
be  freely  grown  in  the  future  is  Ryecroft  Sur- 
prise, the  flowers  double  and  brilliant  carmine- 
rose  in  colour.  It  has  been  already  ncted  in 
The  Gakhen.  Visitors  to  this  nursery  who 
are  interested  in  I'elargoniums  will  be  well 
repaid,  and  the  tuberous  Begonia  is  also  repre- 
sented, one  house  being  filled  with  plants  of 
both  single  and  double  varieties. 


Vallota  purpurea.— Flowering  plants  of  this 
Vallola  represented  by  different  forms  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  Temple  show,  and  it  was  somewhat  of 
a  surprise  to  many  to  see  them  in  bloom  thus  early 
in  the  season.  Whether  their  early  flowering  was 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
freshly  imported  bulbs  I  cannot  say,  but  1  have 
had  some  under  my  observation  that  were  sent 
from  the  Cape  last  summfr  and  potted  on  arrival. 
A  few  produced  flower-spikes  in  a  very  short  time, 
but  the  majority  made  little  or  no  growth  above 
ground,  though  they  rooted  freely.  Then  some 
pushed  up  their  flower-spikes  simultaneously  with 
the  leaves,  with  the  result  that  the  unusual  spec- 
tacle was  presented  of  flowering  plants  of  the 
Vallota  in  the  month  of  May.  There  is  often  a 
good  deal  of  difference  both  in  the  shape  of  the 
flower  and  in  the  colour  thereof  among  these  im- 
ported bulbs,  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends, 
very  few  of  them  have  the  broad  massive  petals 
characteristic  of  the  best  cultivated  forms.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  bulbs  ripened  in  ,South 
Africa  would  flower  for  the  first  time  at  a  different 
season  from  those  grown  in  this  country,  though  it 
is  more  than  probable  the  difference  would  to  a 
great  extent  disappear  by  the  following  season. 
An  analogous  case  is  that  of  the  Bermuda  Lily 
(Harrisi),  which  from  its  early  flowering  qualities 
was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  different  form,  but 
after  being  grown  in  this  country  it  is  indistinguish- 
able from  some  other  varieties  of  Lilium  longi- 
florum.— H.  P. 

Big  Begonia  flowers. — It  seems  that  the 
flowers  of  Ihe  single  Begonia  get  larger  each  year. 
The  enormous  blooms  to  be  seen  at  the  Temple 
show  were  surprising,  it  is  true,  but  this  hankering 
after  mere  breadth  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  good  taste. 
We  rceasurf  d  a  few,  and  one  in  particular  was 
about  S  inches  long  an!  G  inches  across,  a  huge, 
ugly  thincr,  that  shows  how  greatly  a  really  charm- 
ing flower  may  be  spoilt  by  attempting  to  make  it 
as  big  as  possible.  In  one  case  the  form  was 
almost  round,  the  segments  of  equal  width,  but  such 
a  thing  is  not  beautiful.  We  like  the  medium- 
sized  flowers  of  good  colour,  and  would  reject  the 
ungainly  double  and  single  flowers  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  A  healthy 
change  was  seen  in  the  double-flowered  Begonia 
two  or  three  years  back  when  the  liigh-centred 
kinds  began  to  be  frowned  upon  by  all  who  like  to 
see  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  rosette-shaped  type 
took  their  place.  A  loosely  arranged  double 
Begonia,  the  flowers  much  like  a  Rose,  are  exquisite 
even  if  large.  Then  the  variety  of  colours  is  ex- 
tensive, ranging  through  exquisite  shades  of  rose 
to  purest  white. 

Richardia  Lutwychei. — On  December  14  last 
a  Richardia  was  disposed  of  at  the  auction  rooms 
of  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  under  the  name 
of  the  Pride  of  the  Congo,  and  announced 
as  a  new  golden-flowered  Calla.  Popular  curio- 
sity, already  whetted  by  those  two  beautiful 
golden-flowered  kinds,  R.  EUiottiana  and  R. 
Pentlandiana,  was  aroused,  and  there  was  a 
good  demand  for  the  Pride  of  the  Congo. 
Some  of  these  have  now  flowered,  and  are  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kew  (who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  Aroids  for  many  years),  to  be  a 
new  species  upon  which  he  has  bestowed  the  name 
of  Richardia  Lutwychei,  in  honour  of  the  gentle- 
man who  first  submitted  specimens  for  identifica- 
tion.    In  this  the  leaves  are  bright  green,  while 
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the  lower  half  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  famished  with 
numerous  stiff  hairs.  The  flower-scape,  which,  in 
the  specimens  I  have  seen  (which  had,  however, 
been  grown-in  a  cool  greenhouse),  reaches  a  height 
of  little  more  than  a  foot,  while  the  spathe  is  from 
3  inches  to  i  inches  long.  It  does  not,  however, 
open  as  in  the  common  Richardia  ajthiopioa,  but  is 
of  a  deep  cup  shape,  with  a  dark  purple  blotch 
inside  at  the  base  ;  but,  owing  to  the  conformation 
of  the  flower,  this  is  not  seen  unless  closely  ex- 
amined. This  Richardia  is  somewhat  in  the  way 
of  K,  hastata,  which  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
many  years,  but  has  never  become  a  popular  gar- 
den plant,  owing  to  the  flower  not  being  conspicu- 
ous enough,  and  much  the  same  objection  will,  I 
should  say,  hold  good  in  the  case  of  R  Lutwychei, 
though,  perhaps,  as  it  gains  in  favour,  the  flowers 
may  become  larger,  or  some  individuals  may  be 
superior  to  others.  The  fact  that  the  flower  only 
partially  opens  will,  however,  be  against  it,  though, 
as  the  scape  is  unusually  dwarf,  it  may  possibly  be 
useful  for  hybridising.  The  flower  of  R.  Lutwychei 
is  yellow,  tinged  on  the  exterior  with  green,  which 
becomes  more  pronounced  before  the  blooms  fade. 
— H.  P. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  CALADIUMS. 

In  1881  a  trial  of  C.iladiums  was  held  at  Chiswick, 
and  from  that  time  there  has  certainly  been  an  in- 
creased interest  taken  in  this  class  of  beiutiful 
foliaged  plants,  for  they  are  at  the  present  day 
very  popular,  not  only  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  also  io  many  parts  ot  the  tropics 
where  ornamental  gardening  is  followed.  When 
any  particular  class  of  plants  shows  indicitions  of 
increased  popularity  there  is  sure  to  be  a  great 
number  of  new  varieties  brought  before  the  public, 
and  the  Caladium  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
for  within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  large 
numbers  sent  out.  Our  own  raisers  do  not  appear 
to  have  done  much  in  this  direction,  but  some  of 
the  Continental  nurserymen  have  put  many  new 
varieties  into  commerce.  In  Brazil,  too,  the  home 
of  the  Caladium,  its  culture  has  been  taken  up, 
and  several  very  striking  forms  have  been  sent 
therefrom  to  Europe.  Most  of  these  Brazilian 
kinds  are  bold,  stately  growing  varieties,  very 
effective  when  in  large  plants.  When  seedlings 
are  raised  it  takes  some  time  to  work  up  a  stock 
ot  any  particular  kind,  and  consequently  a  good 
price  is  demanded  for  them,  and  it  is  some  two  or 
three  years  before  they  become  much  cheaper. 
So  great  is  the  number  of  varieties  now  in  cultiva- 
tion and  so  slight  is  the  difference  between  many 
of  them,  that  a  careful  selection  is  necessary,  for 
the  pablished  descriptions  cannot  always  be  relied 
on,  as  a  good  deal  of  prominence  is  often  given  to 
what  are  really  little  more  than  microscopical 
points  of  difference.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  attending  a  moierate  selection  I  may  men- 
tion that  one  of  our  principal  nursersmen  issues  a 
special  list  of  Caladiums,  that  contains  a  little 
over  300  names— quite  a  puzzle  to  select  a  couple 
of  dozen  therefrom.  Despite  the  number  of  new 
varieties,  there  are  a  few  of  the  old  kinds  si  ill 
among  the  best,  viz.,  such  as  E.  G.  Henderson  and 
Prince  Albert  Edward.  There  are  a  few  varieties 
with  leaves  more  or  less  of  a  golden  hue,  one  of 
the  best  being  Golden  Queen,  a  self  coloured  va- 
riety. The  most  generally  cultivated  dwarf  Cala- 
dium is  certainly  C.  argyrites,  introduced  from  Para 
in  1858.  It  is  too  well  known  to  need  anything 
said  in  its  favour,  for  its  dwarf  habit;  and  prettily 
marked  leaves  cause  it  to  be  very  generally  known. 
Of  about  the  same  height  as  this  is  the  variety 
minus  erabescens,  in  which,  however,  the  leaves 
are  not  disposed  in  so  graceful  a  manner  as  in  C. 
argyrites.  Their  colouring  is  bright  crimson  in 
the  centre  with  a  broad  edging  of  green.  The 
leaves  of  this  variety  are  all  slightly  twisted.  Last 
year  a  very  pretty  dwarf  variety  was  shown  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Its  name  i< 
Souvenir  de  Paro,  and  the  leaves  being  marked 
with  red,  white,  and  green  are  very  pretty. 
In  the  case  of  the  newer  forms,  which  are  often 


propagated  from  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
the  markings  on  the  leaves  are,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  somewhat  weak,  but  as  the  plants  gain  in 
strength  they  become  more  pronounced. 

H.  P. 


Varieties    of   Malmaison    Carnat'on— A 

successful  raiser  of  new  varieties  of  the  Malmaison 
Carnation  is  Mr.  Blick,  gardener  to  Mr.  Martin 
Smith,  Hayes  Common,  Kent,  and  we  have  re- 
cently seen  several  new  kinds  that  show  he  is 
working  in  the  proper  direction.  There  is  not  too 
great  hankering  after  mere  size,  the  flowers  keep 
fairly  intact,  and  the  colours  are  good.  We  hope, 
however,  that  too  lengthy  names  will  not  be  given. 
One  is  called  Sir  Charles  Fremantle,  K.C  B.~much 
too  long  a  name  for  a  flower.  One  simple  expres- 
sive name  is  quite  suflicient.  This  variety  bears  a 
scarlet  shaded  flower  of  good  form  and  handsome. 
Lady  Strathume  is  another  good  variety,  the 
flowers  well  shaped,  and  of  an  attractive  rose  ; 
whilst  another  we  made  special  note  of  was  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  the  flowers  rose,  tinted  with  darker 
shade.  The  list  of  new  Malmaisons  from  Mr. 
Smith  is  of  considerable  length,  and  we  have  seen 
no  bad  flowers.  They  show  an  interesting  range 
of  colour,  which  will  extend  in  time  to  other  shades. 
It  is  agreeable  to  see  the  coarseness  of  the  type 
in  some  measure  banished. 

Dipladenia  atropurpurea.  —  A  flowering 
plant  of  this  distinct  and  uncommon  species  of 
Dipladenia  at  the  recent  Temple  show  formed  a 
very  interesting  object,  and  one  that  was  evidently 
unknown  to  many  of  the  visitors  there.  It  is  cer- 
tainly in  general  appearance  widely  removed  from 
the  many  garden  forms  that  are  now  in  cultivation, 
but  is  as  free  flowering  as  any  of  them.  This  Dip- 
ladenia forms  a  good  companion  to  the  pretty  D. 
boliviensis,  whose  flowers  are  white,  with  an  orange 
centre,  as  in  atropurpurea.  They  are  of  a  rich 
chocolate-crimson,  overspread  with  a  velvety  lustre, 
and  the  interior  of  the  throat  is  orange  at  the  base. 
The  individual  blooms  are  about  3  inches  long  and 
a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter.  The  exterijr  of 
the  flower  is  crimson-purple  at  the  lobes,  fading 
gradually  to  the  base,  where  it  is  very  much  paler. 
This  Dipladenia  was  first  introduced  from  Brazil 
about  fifty  years  ago,  but  after  a  time  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  totally  lost,  and  quite  unknown 
to  most  horticulturists,  till  it  was  re-introduced  by 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Croydon,  a  few  years  since.  It  is  of 
easy  propagation  and  free  growth,  so  that  it  should 
become  still  more  popular  when  better  known. — T, 

Gompliia  decora  is  one  of  the  more  attractive 
plants  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  The  growth  is 
graceful,  and  the  shoots  bear  a  profusion  of  yellow 
flowers  crowded  together  in  a  dense  mass.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  useful  stove  species,  bright  in  colour, 
not  difficult  to  grow,  and  quite  one  of  the  best 
things  we  have  receive  1  from  Brazil.  The  Gom- 
phias  have  long  had  a  place  in  English  gardens,  G. 
nitida  and  G.  obtusifolia  having  been  introduced 
from  Jamaica  as  far  back  as  1803. 

Goethea  strictiflora  is  more  curious  than 
beautiful,  but  it  is  of  quite  sufficient  interest  to 
note  as  flowering  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  It  is 
a  Brazilian  plant,  belonging  to  the  Malvads,  and 
bears  a  profusion  ot  flowers.  When  in  full  bloom 
it  has  a  remarkable  aspect,  the  flowers  covering 
the  stem  and  crowding  thickly  towards  the  apex. 
The  colour  is  derived  from  the  involucre,  wtiich 
consists  of  bracts  finely  veined  with  red,  and  re- 
maining in  beauty  long  after  the  inconspicuous 
flowers  have  perished.  The  stigmas  occasionally 
protrude  beyond  these  bright-looking  bracts,  but 
the  whole  beauty  of  the  plant  lies  in  its  neat  in- 
volucre. The  leaves  are  large,  ovate  in  shape,  and 
handsome. 

Marica  ccEruIea. — A  large  plant  of  this  is  in 
full  bloom  in  the  succulent  house  at  Kew,  and  in 
its  way  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful.  The 
Maricas  are  related  to  the  Irises,  and  M.  ccerulea, 
a  Brazilian  species,  has  been  in  English  gardens 
since  1818,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  new.  But 
one  does  not  see  its  flowers  too  often,  and 
it    deserves   to    be  well   grown.     A    very    high 


temperature  is  not  necessary,  and  if  the  flowers 
are  short-lived,  there  is  a  succession.  An  indi- 
vidual Iris  flower  has  only  a  brief  existence,  but 
others  appear  to  carry  on  the  display.  In  the 
Marica  the  flower  is  large,  showy,  and  tenderly 
coloured,  the  falls  broad,  rich  blue,  the  srtaller 
standards  veined  with  blue  and  white. 

Propagating  show  and  regal  Pelargo- 
niums.—Tlie  plan  recommended  by  me  for  proia- 
gating  this  class  of  plant  (p.  3(J8)  I  still  consider 
the  best  for  gardeners  to  adopt.  I  am  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
Covent  Garden  growers,  I  having  had  five  years' 
experience  in  such  establishments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  in  my  early  tardening  days. 
At  that  time  1  have  assisted  in  making  thousands 
ot  cuttings  both  previous  to  the  plants  flowering 
and  after.  I  have  seen  so  many  failures  in  private 
places  in  both  the  propagation  and  culture  of  this 
class  of  Pelargoniums  in  small  pots,  that  I  had  in 
mind  when  penning  the  note  in  question,  which 
"J.  C.  B."  takes  exception  to,  the  surest  method 
by  which  success  could  be  ensured.  The  outting-i 
which  I  advised  are  not  young  and  soft,  but  those 
clustering  about  the  base  of  stout  stems,  these 
being  firm,  although  green.  I  never  knew  these 
damp  off,  but  root  quickly  and  grow  into  fine  plants. 
Drawn,  weakly  and  consequently  soft  cuttings,  I 
know,  are  not  likely  to  make  good  plants,  and, 
besides,  are  very  liable  to  damp  off. — A.  Young. 


GREENHOUSE   AZALEAS. 

At  one  time  some  immense  specimens  of  these 
plants  used  to  be  staged,  whereas  now  we  rarely 
see  them,  and  then  only  moderately  sized  plants 
and  at  times  bally  bloomed.  At  the  Crystal  Palace 
there  were  only  a  few  good  specimens  for  the 
liberal  prizes  offered,  and  at  Earl's  Court  there 
were  fewer  still.  I  was  very  pleased  to  see,  how- 
ever, a  class  at  the  Palace  show  for  plants  in  9- 
inch  pots.  Very  liberal  prizes  were  offered,  but 
only  one  lot  was  shown,  the  second  prize  being 
awarded.  This  should  not  be,  for  what  is  more 
serviceable  for  cool  house  decoration  than  the 
Azalea?  Azaleas,  in  common  with  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  have  received  less  attention  since 
Orchids  have  become  so  common,  bat  no  plant 
can  be  more  easily  grown  if  due  attention  is  paid 
to  moisture  and  feeding;.  I  am  aware  of  the 
millions  of  plants  cultivated  round  Ghent  and 
other  districts,  but  how  many  of  these  are  left  to 
make  even  halt  specimfns?  Many  used  for  house 
decoration  in  this  country  are  allowed  to  get  dry  at 
the  roots,  and  are  then  discarded.  I  do  not  like 
the  mop  headed  specimens;  indeed,  these  plants 
merely  cut  in  or  loosely  tied  are  far  more  bean- 
tiful.  In  this  direction  I  think  of  late  years  we 
have  made  considerable  progress,  as  we  now  grow 
Azaleas  nnre  naturally,  the  result  being  more 
and  larger  flowers  as  each  shoot  is  better  matured 
and  the  flowers  have  more  room  to  develop.  It  is 
surprising  how  well  these  plants  will  stand 
hard  cutting  back.  I  once  took  charge  of  some 
very  neglected  specimens  ihat  had  run  up 
a  gre.at  height.  The=e  were  he.aded  down 
early  in  the  year,  repotted  in  May  and  made 
nice  plants  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high.  Of  course, 
when  treated  in  this  way,  extra  attention  is  neces- 
sary to  get  a  clean,  quick  growth.  I  feel  sure  these 
plants  are  often  too  much  coddled,  that  is,  given 
too  much  heat  when  at  rest  and  not  enough  mois- 
ture when  in  active  growth.  I  find  our  plants  in 
the  cool  houses,  which  are  lofiy  and  only  just 
hea'ed  sufficiently  to  keep  out  frost,  are  much 
healthier  than  thos3  more  favourably  treated. 
There  is  another  p  lint  in  their  culture  often  over- 
looked, and  that  is  thorough  ripening  of  the  young 
wood,  as  if  the  ilants  are  left  to  take  any  shift 
after  blooming,  they  do  not  produce  the  flowering 
wood  tor  the  next  season.  Abundance  of  moisture 
both  at  the  root  and  top  is  es-ential  when  making 
their  growth  after  the  flowering  period,  and  when 
I  say  abundance  at  the  root,  it  is  presuming  the 
roots  are  confined  in  small  pots  and  plentiful. 
Azalens  thrive  for  years  in  ths  same  soil  it  assist- 
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ance  is  given  in  the  way  of  a  good  fertiliser. 
When  plants  are  grown  for  cut  blooms,  those  va- 
rieties with  good  substance  or  semi-doubles  are 
best,  and  the  cutting  the  plants  receive  when  in 
flower  will  keep  I  hem  sufficiently  dwarf  without 
severe  pruning.  Plants  deficient  of  foliage  are 
often  devoid  of  roots  ;  these  should  be  over-hauled 
at  once,  placed  in  smaller  pots  in  a  good  compost 
in  a  warm,  close  house  and  kept  well  syringed  for 
a  time.  G.  Wtthes. 


ttast  to  the  gener.al  inmates  of  the  conservatory 
in  early  spring.  Many  of  the  younger  gene- 
ration of  amateur  and  professional  gardeners 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  fine  varieties  that 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  trade  lists 
some  twenty  years  ago.  The  beauty  of  these 
when  well  cared  for  would  come  as  a   revela- 


TRICOLOR  PELARGONIUMS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  once  more  at- 
tain to  some  degree  of  popularity.     There  are 
very  few  things  among  fine-leaved  plants  either 
cool  or  warm   house  that  can  vie  with  them  in 
beauty  of  leaf  tint.     I  suppose  that  the  numer- 
ous beautiful  varieties   raised   by  Mr.   Grieve, 
Mr.  Laing,  and  others  are  still  in  existence.     It 
is  long  since  I  have  seen  some  of  them.     I  have 
always  thought  that  these  tricolor  Pelargoniums 
are  at  their  best  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
The    lovely    shades    of    colour    in    the   foliage 
seem  to  be  developed  and  intensified  under  the 
influence  of  the  genial   temperature  of  a  cool 
house.     Later  on  they  lose  some  of  this  beauti- 
ful colouration,  especially  when  exposed  to  very 
hot   sun.     Towards   autumn   as    the    days   get 
cooler  the  tints  become  more  vivid,  but  never 
so   bright  as  in   April  or  May.     Some  fifteen 
years  ago  I  used  to  think  that  the  little  speci- 
mens brought  into  Covent  Garden   in    spring 
were  equal  in  beauty  to  anything  otiered  for 
sale  there.     The    variety   Lady  Cullum   was  a 
great   favourite   with    market   growers  at  that 
time,  and  for  richness  of  colour  I  do  not  think 
that  it  was  ever  surpassed.     These  little  tri- 
colors always  seemed  to  find  a  quick  sale,  and 
they   never  appeared   to   be  in  excess   of   the 
demand.      Everyone    who    had    a    greenhouse 
at    that  time    made    a    point    of    growing    a 
few    tricolors,    and     they    were    sure     to     be 
well  in    evidence  at   provincial  flower    shows. 
The    discovery    of    the   capacity    of    the  zonal 
for    winter    blooming    had    presumably  much 
to    do    with    the     decline     in     popularity     of 
the    tricolor.      It    was    curious    to    note    that 
as  trade    growers'    lists    swelled    with   double 
and   single    zonals,    the     tricolors    diminished 
in  like  proportion,  until  in  some  instances  they 
almost  disappeared  from  the  catalogues.     The 
tricolor  Pelargoniums  demand  a  rather  higher 
temperature   than    the  silver-variegated,  plain 
and   yellow-leaved    kinds.       They    must    have 
enough  warmth  to  keep  them  gently  moving  all 
through  the  winter  months.     If  once  they  re- 
ceive  a   check,  they  begin    to   damp,   and   by 
spring,  healthy  young  specimens  will  come  down 
to  bare  stumps.     This  was  one  reason  why  in 
former  days  many  failed  to  do  them  well.  They 
were  given  the  same  treatment  as  ordinary  bed- 
ding plants  through  the  dull  months,  with  the 
consequent  partial  or  complete  loss  of  foliage. 
The  temperature  should  never  be  less  than  45° 
for  them,  and  50°  by  day  is  not  too  much  when 
the  weather  is  fairly  bright.    I  used  to  find  that 
to  keep  this  class  of  Pelargonium  in  good  con- 
dition, air  must  be  more  or  less  freely  given 
through  the  winter  months,  heating  the  pipes 
to   make   the   air   buoyant   and    keep    up    the 
requisite   temperature.     Now    that    zonals  are 
much  grown  for  winter  bloom,  the  conditions 
necessary  for  tricolors  can  be  easily  had.     Just 
the  treatment  that  promotes  freedom  of  flower- 
ing in  one  will  keep  the  other  in  good  health. 
Those  who  cultivate  the  winter-blooming  kinds 
would  do  well  to  associate  with  them  a  few  of 
the  best  golden  and  silver  tricolors.     Thf>ir  leaf 
beauty  is  so  great,   that  if  kept  in  good  order 
through  the  winter,  they  form  a  beautiful  con- 


pots  well  filled  with  roots  by  the  winter.  I 
made  a  practice  of  putting  out  some  plants  in 
rather  light,  well- enriched  soil  in  a  cold  frame. 
These  gave  me  good  cuttings  early  in  July, 
having  the  time  to  grow  into  nice  little  speci- 
mens well  established  in  4i-inch  pots  by  the 
close  of  the  autumn.  Plants  of  this  descrip- 
tion winter  well  in  a  suitable  temperature,  and 
with  the  advent  of  finer  days  take  on  a  rich 
colour,  and  can  be  used  at  an  early  date  in 
spring  for  decoration.  The  tricolors  are 
not  nearly  so  strongly  rooted  as  the  other 
.sections  of  the  family,  and  like  a  little  leaf- 
soil  and  silver  sand  in  the  compost.  A  rather 
lighter  soil  induces  a  freer  root-action  and 
helps  to  keep  the  roots  from  coming  into  a 
torpid  condition  during  the  winter  months. 
Watering  at  that  time  must  be  done  with  a 
light  hand.  I  should  be  pleased  if  the  fore- 
going remarks  would  in  some  slight  measure 
help  to  rescue  these  beautiful  Pelargoniums 
from  unmerited  neglect.  .J.  Cornhill. 


NothocJwna  riifa.     (See  p.  hO'.t.) 

tion  to  many  at  the  present  time.  I  have  often 
deeply  regretted  that  a  change  of  fashion 
should  have  banished  from  our  gardens  a  class 
of  plants  that  in  their  exquisite  leaf  tints 
cannot  be  equalled  by  any  cool  house  plant. 
When  I  grew  these  tricolors,  I  found  that  it 
was  matter   of  much   importance  to   have  the 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

Each  year  the  tuberous  Begonia  is  to  be  seen  in 
fullest  beauty  io  the  Forest  Hill  nuiseries  of 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  and  the  display  this 
season  is  finer  than  any  of  the  previous  exhibitions, 
for  such  we  may  appropriately  call  them,  of  the 
gay  flower.  Several  houses  are  devoted  to  the 
plants,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  outdoor 
kinds  were  being  planted,  these  creating  a  splendid 
mass  of  colour  later  in  the  season.  At  present  it 
is  the  pot  plants  that  engage  attention,  and  each 
season  one  sees  the  steady  advance  taking  place  in 
the  habit  of  the  plants.  They  are  now  compact, 
sturdy,  and  with  fiue  leafage,  whilst  the  aspect  of 
the  flowers  is  undergoing  a  change  from  the  more 
formal,  lumpy,  and  ungainly  types  that  once  were 
sought  after,  we  suppose,  for  their  curious  charac- 
ter. In  a  large  collection  of  single  acd  double 
varieties  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  shape  and 
colour  of  the  flowers,  new  departures  occurring 
either  towards  a  more  refined  and  looser  bloom  or 
in  shade.  Many  of  the  double  kinds  are  more  like 
a  Rose  in  shape,  quite  informal,  and  of  medium 
size.  Very  large  flowers  that  require  a  stick  to 
hold  up  the  stem  are,  as  a  rule,  devoid  of  refine- 
ment and  coarse  and  vulgar.  Glancing  at  the 
seedlings  in  the  Forest  Hill  collection,  we  notice 
several  beautiful  novelties,  and  one  is  a  pure  white 
flower  without  colour  of  any  kind,  the  centre 
florets  forming  quite  a  dainty  rosette,  and  the 
margin  distinctly  serrated.  This  represents  a  very 
beautiful  type,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  represented 
in  other  colours.  A  white  single-flowered  kind 
has  this  distinguishing  trait,  the  segments  dis- 
tinctly toothed  at  the  margin,  and  this  suggested 
the  name  Fringed  White,  whilst  the  tuft  of  rich 
yellow  stamens  in  the  centre  is  in  bold  contrast. 
In  other  respects  this  Begonia  is  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion, the  plant  robust,  stems  sturdy,  and  bearing 
freely  the  spotless  flowers.  A  race  of  both  double 
and  single  fringed  varieties  would  be  a  great  gain, 
and  no  doubt  in  time  the  range  of  colours  will  be 
extended.  Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  dearth 
of  good  yellow-flowered  kinds,  but  we  have  now 
several  additions  of  telling  shades  of  yellow  or 
orange. 

Few  plants  have  risen  more  quickly  in  popularity 
than  the  tuberous  Begonia,  and  in  ttie  ne.ir  future 
it  will  occupy  the  chief  place  in  all  bedding  arrange- 
ments in  the  garden.  The  secret  is  that  the  plants 
are  not  only  easy  to  grow,  but  they  are  remarkably 
showy,  the  flowers  ranging  through  many  colours 
from  snow-white  to  intense  crimson.  Without 
desiring  to  make  a  catalogue  of  names,  we 
may  mention  a  few  of  the  finer  double  kinds 
which  represent  the  tuberous  Begonia  at  the 
present  day.  All  the  plants  are  of  excellent  habit, 
free,  and  the  flowers  conspicuous  for  either  beauty 
of  form,  colour,  or  both  combined.  Lord  Roberts 
is  a  variety  valuable  for  the  superb  depth  of  crim- 
son of  the  full  perfectly  double  flowers,  and  this 
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and  is  of  a  very  compact  habit  as  well  as  free 
flowering,  but  does  not  thns  far  appear  to  pro- 
dace  seed.— H. 

Rose  Grace  Darling,  one  of  the  late  Mr- 
Henry  l!eniiel.''s  acquisitions,  is  a  very  fine  Hybrid 
Tea.  reniarkaMy  vigonms  and  free,  blooming  from 
early  June  imlil  well  into  the  autumn.  Flowers 
may  even  iti  a  mild  season  be  gathered  at  C'lirist- 
m.TS.  It  will  succeed  near  large  towns,  and  tlie 
sturdy  growth  bears  full  flowers  of  distinct  colour. 
the  large  robust  petals  creamy  white,  broadly  mar- 
gined with  ro.se.     A  hybrid  of  great  value. 

A  white  Gloxinia. — Herewith  we  send  you  a 
seedling  white  Glo.xinia  of  our  raising  named  Stan- 
stead  White.  It  is  by  far  the  best  of  its  colour  we 
have  yet  seen,  as  we  h.ave  nothing  to  match  it 
amongst  the  other  named  and  seedling  whites  we 
have  now  in  flower.— J.  Lainc  and  Sons. 

*,*  A  remarkably  fine  variety,  the  pure  white 
flowers  erect,  of  large  size  and  freely  produced; 
Ihe  leaves  also  large  and  of  gootl  substance. — Ed. 

Two  showy  Rose?,  especially  when  grouped 
in  a  large  bed  on  the  turf,  are  the  old  crimson 
China,  or  H.  indica  s:inguinen,  as  it  is  called  in 
some  catalogues,  and  the  Noisette  Fellenberg.  The 
former  is  charming  when  masfed,  the  flowers  very 
double  and  intenfe  crimson,  which  is  richer  in 
dissociation  with  the  dark  coloured  leafage.  Fellen- 
berg is  delightfully  free,  and  few  Roses  are  better 
for  forming  groups  in  the  garden.  The  plants 
continue  long  in  bloom,  and  every  shoot  is 
wreathed  with  the  rose-crimson  flowers. 

National    Carnation    Society   (southern 

section). — Alteration  of  date. — At  .a  committee 
meeting  held  at  Hotel  Windsor  on  June  3  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that,  owing  to  the  e.'kOeption- 
ally  early  season,  the  date  of  the  exhibition, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  on  July  25,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  should 
be  altered  to  July  11,  and  that  the  exhibition  be 
held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick  on  that  date.— Jas.  DoueiLAS, 
Hon.  Sec. 

The   Kocassin   Flower   at    Pitlochry.— I 

enclose  some  blooms  of  Cypripedium  spectabile. 
I  have  some  grand  clumps  of  it  here  growing 
in  light  sandy  soil  with  a  little  peat  mixed  with 
it.  They  are  never  protected  in  winter.  Crpri- 
pedium  Calceolus  and  C.  pubescens  are  growing  in 
the  same  bed  equally  as  strong. — W.  Bailas, 
At/iole  Hi/driijiat/iic,  Pitlochry,  N.B. 

*„*  The  flowers,  very  large  and  handsome,  came 
to  hand  quite  fresh  and  vigorous.  Surely  these  arc 
better  than  all  those  we  bestow  so  much  care  on 
in  hothouses  ! — Ed. 

Geranium  balkanum. — Mr.  J.  Wood,  and  pos- 
sibly others  of  your  readers,  may  be  interested  in 
learning  that  this  plant,  referred  to  by  him  at 
p.  45S,  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  G.  macror- 
rhizon,  long  since  figured  and  described  in  an  early 
volume  of  the  Botanical  Mai/azine.  The  small 
rose-coloured  flowers  can  hardly  be  likened  to 
those  of  G.  ibericum,  which  are  very  much  larger 
and  of  a  deep,  but  dullish  violet  shade.  The  foli- 
age, too,  is  quite  different.  It  is  doubtless  a  dis- 
tinct enough  species,  but  less  showy  than  many 
others.— Senex. 

The  great  white  Scabious.— I  have  for- 
warded a  few  of  the  first  flowers  of  t'le  white 
Scabiosa  caucasica  for  your  inspection.  It  is  very 
free,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  perennials 
of  later  years.  In  a  moist  season  no  doubt  the 
flowers  would  be  much  larger,  as  they  were  last 
September.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  loves  a  warm 
soil. — M.  Peichakd,  The  Kiirseries.  Christchurch. 

*t*  A  beautiful  cream-white  variety.  While 
nothing  surpasses  the  delicacy  of  colour  of  the 
blue  form  of  this  noble  plant,  the  variety  may  be 
said  to  be  worthy  of  it,  and  we  hope  Jlr.  I'richard 
will  increase  the  plant  and  keep  a  good  stock  of 
it.— Ed. 

Iris  hispanica  Mongolian.— This  variety  of 
the  Spanish  lri§  bids  fair  to  be  an  excepiionably 
fine  one.  It  was  exhibited  by  M.  van  Tubergen, 
Junr.,  at  the  last  R.H.S.  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall, 


in  company  with  Iris  Lorteti,  to  which  an  award 

of  merit  was  given.  The  variety  Mongolian  has 
flowers  slightly  larger  than  those  of  the  average  of 
the  Spanish,  being  intermediate  between  those  of 
this  section  and  those  of  the  English  Iris.  The 
colour  is  a  pure  golden-yellow  self,  very  effective 
when  seen  in  a  mass.  It  is  a  variety  that  should 
prove  of  much  service  in  a  cut  state  where  decided 
colours  are  required.  Those  with  two  .shades  of 
one  colour,  or  in  two  or  more  distinct  colours,  may 
be  very  beautiful,  but  are  scarcely  so  effective. 

Cleome  pungens.  —  This  singular  looking 
plant  of  herb-like  growth  was  shown  recently 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons.  It  was,  as 
shown,  about  2  feet  or  more  in  height,  bearing 
terminal  spikes  of  most  singular-looking  flowers, 
in  colour  a  pale  rose,  with  the  stamens  of  a  purplish 
shade.  The  impression  made  at  the  time  was 
that  it  would  grow  out  of  doors,  but  on  reference 
to  the  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening"  I  note  that  it  is 
classed  as  a  stove  annual,  having  been  introduced 
from  the  West  Indies  as  long  back  as  l^ilT.  It  is 
synonymous  with  C.  spinosa. — G.  A. 

Five-spurred  Toadflax(Linaria  vulgaris  Pelo- 
ria). — In  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  this  iswell 
represented,  and  the  large  masses  of  plants,  quite 
2  feet  in  height,  graceful  in  aspect,  and  free  bloom- 
ing, are  amongst  the  most  attractive  features  in 
the  Royal  Gardens.  The  flowers,  of  a  rich  yellow 
colour,  are  produced  in  profusion,  their  curious 
spurred  character  being  conspicuous.  This  form  of 
our  common  Toadflax  is  delightful  in  the  rockery, 
where  in  light  soil  it  is  perfectly  at  home.  Al- 
though a  familiar  plant  by  name,  L.  vulgaris  Pelo- 
ria  is  uncommon,  at  least  one  does  not  often  see 
a  good  tuft  of  it. 

Eccremocarpus  scaber.— I  enclose  a  spray 
off  a  plant  of  Eccremocarpus  scaber  which  lias 
been  flowering  beautifully  after  standing  the  last 
very  severe  winter.  Fabiana  imbricata  has  till 
lately  been  a  mass  of  white  bloom,  and  was  quite 
uninjured  here.  We  have  had  since  March  quite 
ideal  weather  for  the  garden,  long  periods  of  bril- 
liant sunshine  with  intervals  of  refreshing  rain. 
Herbaceous  plants  in  the  border  and  on  the 
rockery  have  alike  been  and  continue  to  be  seen  at 
their  best,  many  of  them  having  never  had  such  a 
chance  for  satisfactory  development.  I  have  had 
great  pleasure  in  watching  the  very  fine  flowering 
of  some  clumps  of  Cypripedium  spectabile  which 
were  sent  to  me  from  a  lake  in  the  State  of  New 
York  last  autumn. — W.  D.  R.  D.,  Orchariltun, 
Lastlc  JJoiiffla.i,  N.B. 

Genista  virgata. — Like  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing else,  this  beautiful  shrub  is  flowering  much 
earlier  than  usual  this  year.  A  large  number  of 
plants  are  in  bloom  at  Kew,  and  being  scattered 
amongst  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  wilder  part  of 
the  garden,  produce  a  very  bright  and  charming 
effect  amidst  the  surrounding  greenery.  Some  of 
the  larger  specimens  are  10  feet  and  12  feet  high, 
and  even  more  in  diameter,  covered  from  top  to 
bottom  with  bright  yellow  blossoms.  It  has  small 
entire  leaves  of  a  greyish  colour.  Introduced  from 
Madeira  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  has 
not  yet  become  widely  known,  although  it  is 
readily  propagated  by  seed,  which  it  produces 
abundantly.  For  dry  sandy  soil  like  that  at  Kew 
it  is  evidently  well  adapted,  a  fact  which  consider- 
ably enhances  its  value. 

Tufted  Pansies  with  shrubs. — At  this  sea- 
son amongst  the  gayest  of  flowers  are  the  tufted 
Pansies,  and  we  recently  noticed  at  Kew  an  excel- 
lent use  made  of  the  best  kinds  for  distinct  and 
telling  colour.  They  are  planted  thickly  at  the 
foot  of  standard  Rhododendrons,  Araucarias,  and 
in  similar  positions,  each  variety  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct. The  purple  kinds  show  to  great  advantage 
against  the  dark  coloured  leafage  of  the  shrubs, 
and  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  plant  the  tufted 
Pansies  thus.  The  effect  of  such  bold  jilanting 
would  be  quite  lost  if  the  several  varieties  were 
not  kent  apart,  a  mixture  being  very  ineffective. 
That  fine  Pansy  Archie  Grant  is  one  of  the  best 
for  this  style  of  arrangement,  its  flowers  so  rich 
and  striking  in  colour.     It  is  pleasant  to  see  such 


good  use  made  of  these  charming  flowers.  They 
bloom  freely  throughout  the  summer,  and  form  an 
excellent  groundwork  in  beds  filled  with  other 
plants. 

Erica  cinerea,  with  its  many  delightful  va- 
rieties, is  now  in  flower.  It  grows  in  compact 
masses  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  during  the 
blossoming  season  is  covered  with  the  tiny  bells, 
varying  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  deep  red  and 
deep  purple  according  to  the  variety.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  these  varieties  is  atro-purpurea, 
whose  flowers,  as  the  name  denotes,  are  of  a  rich 
bright  purple.  Amongst  the  red-flowered  ones 
atro-sanguinea  is  the  best  we  have.  All  the 
varieties,  however,  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Britain.  Another  beautiful 
ericaoeous  plant  now  at  its  best  is  Zenobia  spe- 
ciosa  (known  also  under  the  name  Andromeda). 
Its  Uowers  ate  pure  white,  and  hang  in  pendent 
clusters  from  each  of  the  leaf  axils  near  the  ends 
of  the  shoots.  Still  more  attractive  than  the  type 
plant  is  the  variety  pulverulenta,  whose  foliage 
is  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom.  The  young 
shoots  alone  would  render  the  plant  worth  grow- 
ing. Its  flowers,  however,  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  type.  Both  forms  come  from  the  Southern 
I'nited  States. — B. 

Hedysarummultijugum.— Although  scarcely 
known  as  yet  in  this  country,  this  semi-shrubby 
species  of  Hedysarum  gives  every  promise  of 
turning  out  a  useful  addition  to  hardy  plants.  It 
is  a  native  of  Southern  Mongolia  and  appears  to 
have  first  become  known  in  Europe  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  it  was  figured  in  6artenflora,t.  1112. 
It  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  5  feet,  but  the  spe- 
cimens that  have  hitherto  come  under  my  notice 
are  all  under  2  feet.  It  has  slender  branches, 
covered  when  young  with  minute  silky  hairs, 
which  also  clothe  the  petioles  and  pinnate  leaves, 
giving  them  a  grey,  semi-glaucous  tinge.  The 
flowers  are  produced  during  June,  and  occur  on 
racemes  8  inches  to  12  inches  long,  the  colour 
being  a  very  pretty  rosy  purple.  The  flowers  are 
papilionaceous,  and  the  racemes  last  in  good  con- 
dition for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  sjiecies  is  well 
suited  for  an  open  sunny  border,  but  would,  per- 
haps, be  seen  to  best  advantage  in  a  bed  by  itself. 
It  it  propagated  by  seed,  which,  in  suitable  sea- 
sons, it  ripens  in  fair  quantity. — B. 

Anguloa  uniflora. — The  three  species  of 
Anguloa,  viz  ,  A.  Clowesi,  A.  Ruckeri,  and  the  one 
under  notice  were  all  introduced  to  England  about 
the  same  time — between  1842  and  1845.  The  rare 
plant  known  as  A.  eburnea  has  been  reduced  by 
Messrs.  A^eitch  to  a  variety  of  A.  Clowesi.  A.  uni- 
flora, although  quite  distinct  from  either  of  the 
other  type  species  and  equally  striking,  is  still  not 
very  frequently  seen.  It  has  the  same  Tulip- 
shaped  flowers  as  A.  Clowesi,  which  are,  however, 
improved  by  being  somewhat  more  expanded  and 
less  globular  in  shape.  They  are  of  a  pink-tinted 
white,  freely  sprinkled  with  rose-coloured  dots. 
This  species  was  first  discovered  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon 
in  Peru,  and  the  present  name  was  given  to  it  by 
them  over  one  hundred  years  ago ;  it  was  after- 
wards found  in  and  introduced  from  New  Grenada. 
A  plant  is  now  flowering  at  Kew,  where  also  A. 
Clowesi  and  A.  Rackeri  may  be  seen  in  bloom.  All 
three  species  are  well  worth  a  place  in  any  collec- 
tion, for  they  are  amongst  the  easiest  of  all  Or- 
chids to  cultivate,  and  few  are  more  striking  when 
in  flower. 

Rhododendron  Aucklandi. — If  anyone  were 
to  be  restricted  to  the  cultivation  of  but  one  spe- 
cies of  Himalayan  Rhododendron,  most  people 
probably  would  select  R.  Aucklandi.  Although  in 
size  of  flower  R.  Nuttalli  and  R.  Dalhousiie  may  be 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it,  neither  of  them  is  of 
such  good  habit  or  grows  so  freely  under  glass. 
Several  plants  in  the  large  temperate  house  at 
Kew  have  been  flowering  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  one  still  continues.  The  flowers 
borne  in  a  loose  cluster,  are  individually  5 
inches  or  0  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  of  .a 
pure  white,  the  corolla  being  much  flatter  and 
saucer-shaped  than  is  general  among  Rhododen- 
drons.   The  leaves  are  smooth,  oblong,  and  dark 
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type  of  Begonia  is  of  much  value  for  its  richness. 

E.  T.  Cook,  quite  a  new  variety,  is  of  similar  shade, 
the  flowers  neat,  not  large,  and  I  he  plant  dwarf 
and  strong  in  habit.  This  intense  crimson  shade 
tells  well  in  groups  if  used  judiciously.  Lord 
Brooke  is  another  good  crimson,  whilst  brilliant 
shades  of  colour  occur  amongst  the  scarlets. 
Baron  Schrreder  is  of  this  character,  the  flowers 
well  shaped,  and  the  centre  petals  distinctly  frilled ; 
al^o  Farini,  which  may  be  described  more  as  a 
red,  the  flowers  very  large,  but  not  coarse  or  stiff. 
Those  flowers  of  rose  or  pink  shades  are  charming. 
Duke  of  Fife  is  a  variety  bearing  freely,  large,  full, 
salmon-rose  blooms,  an  exquisite  shade  of  colour, 
and  those  of  Lady  Dunsany  area  superb  rose-pink, 
a  tender  and  refined  shade  of  this  tone,  the  flowers 
C'f  free,  open  e.xpression.  Lord  Esher  may  be 
described  as  bright  salmon-scarlet,  a  brilliant  shade, 
and  we  get  a  very  charming  salmon  tone  shot  with 
buff  in  Lady  Theodore  Guest.  A  striking  rose- 
coloured  flower  is  Duke  of  Vork.the  flowers  full  and 
finely  shaped.  Another  type  of  flower  is  that 
with  the  segments  distinctly  margined,  as  in  Lady 
Dorrington,  the  petals  arranged  in  quite  Camellia 
fashion,  white,  edged  with  rose,  not  unlike  Mme. 
de  Watteville  Rose.  Purity  is  a  beautiful  double 
white,  and  also  Virgin  Queen,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  central  florets  being  frilled  in  a 
charming  way.  Yellow-coloured  flowers  tell  with 
considerable  effect  in  the  houses,  and  we  do  not 
care  greatly  for  the  staring  shades,  rather  the  soft 
tones,  as  in  Mrs.  G.  Higgins,  or  where  yellow  com- 
bines with  other  tints,  such,  for  instance,  the  va- 
riety named  appropriately  William  Allen  Richard- 
son, the  neat  pretty  flowers  of  which  are  yellow  in 
the  centre,  the  segments  touched  occasionally  with 
rose.  Of  course,  this  does  not  represent  even  the 
cream  of  the  double  kinds,  but  we  may  mention 
yet  another,  named  Mrs.  Regnart,  which  is  of 
value.  The  flowers  stand  well  up,  and  the  wavy 
segments  are  chrome-yellow— an  attractive  colour. 
For  dwarfness  of  habit,  Laing's  Golden  Dwarf  is 
of  note.  The  plant  is  very  dwarf,  compact  and 
the  flowers  of  medium  size,  the  colour,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  name,  rich  golden  yellow. 

The  same  march  forward  is  conspicuous  in  the 
single- flowered  section  as  in  those  varieties  de- 
scribed. Enormous  blooms  are,  of  course,  to  be 
seen,  but  they  are  not  the  perfect  type,  the  flowers 
of  neater  shape  and  smaller  dimensions  being 
prettier,  losing  nothing  also  in  effectiveness.  The 
plants  are  vigorous  in  habit,  strong  and  compact, 
the  flowers  showing  a  similar  range  of  colours  as 
in  the  other  section.  The  best  yellow-flowered 
kind  is,  we  think.  Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild,  the 
colour  pure  yellow,  without  rose  or  allied  shades. 
A  few  plants  of  this  in  a  house  create  a  gay  effect. 
Amongst  those  of  salmon  shades.  Lady  Mary 
Lloyd  may  be  especially  singled  out.  It  has  sal- 
mon-pink  flowers,  the  centre  segments  distinctly 
fringed.  Orange  King  deserves  high  praise.  The 
flowers  are  broad,  robust  and  of  a  telling  orange 
colour,  shot  with  red,  the  plants  of  fine  habit.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  in  the  collection  is 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  which  has  very  bold, 
handsome  flowers,  white  in  the  centre,  the  broad 
margin  rose-crimson.  A  pleasing  shade  of  salmon 
IS  seen  in  the  variety  Ladv  Pigott,  the  flowers 
large,  broad,  held  up  boldly  and  very  distinct 
Then  we  made  note  of  a  kind  named  Mrs.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  of  which  the  flowers  are  rose  the 
lower  half  of  the  segment  clear  white— a  dainty 
contrast.  The  pure  white  varieties  are  beautiful 
and  the  best  of  this  section  is  Lady  Roberts 
although  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  finest  when 
so  many  lovely  white  kinds  abound.  Those  in 
search  of  novelties  in  the  single  class  will  also 
make  note  of  the  varieties  Miss  Jekyll  and  Mrs 
R.  Dean.  The  former  has  flowers  of  a  fine  scarlet- 
salmon  colour,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  pink 
the  edge  of  the  florets  carmine.  Their  crimped 
character  gives  them  a  distinct  charm. 

These  varieties  described  represent  a  high 
standard  of  tuberous  Begonia,  but  doubtless  as 
years  roll  on  even  such  beautiful  things  will  be 
eclipsed.  We  hope  that  hybridists  will  give  up 
airning  at  luere  size,  as  if   that  were  somethine 


STREPTOCARPUSES. 

The  Streptocarpuses  are  now  largely  grown,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  reason  of  their  quick 
popularity.    Few  flowers  are  more  varied  in  colour, 
and  sturdy  plants  will  bloom   over  a  long  season  ; 
whilst  they  are  easily  raised  and  thrive  in  a  green- 
house.    We  shall  in  time  expect  to  find  them  as 
largely  grown  as  Pelargoniums,  and  they  are  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  those  who  have  no  expensive 
houses,  as   the   seed  is  easily  raised.      When   at 
Messrs.  'S'eitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  recently  we 
were  surprised  to  note  the  progress  made  in  get- 
ting new  colours  and  flowers  of  larger  size.  A  large 
collection  of  seedlings  was  in  bloom.     To  show  the 
vigour  and  freedom  of  the  Streptocarpus,  we  may 
mention  that  seed  sown  in  December  and  January 
will  produce  plants  that  will  bloom  at  this  season. 
This  is  about  six  months  from  the  time  of  sowing, 
and  this  is  not  all,  as  plants  from  seed  sown  in 
January  of  last  year  bloomed  freely  in  July,  con- 
tinuing until   October,  and  commenced  again  the 
following  April — evidence,  if  any  were  needed,  of 
the  freedom  and  usefulness  of  this  charming  race. 
At   Kew  the   Streptocarpi   are    used    to  brighten 
the  succulent  house,  being  planted  in  peaty  soil  by 
the  margin  of  the  beds,  and  in  such  a  position  they 
succeed   well,  although  one   might    suppose    the 
growth  would  get  much  drawn.     S.  Rexi  is  in  full 
bloom  there,  and  this  flowered  for  the  first  time  at 
Kew  in  the  year  l.sst;.     From  a  packet  of  the  best 
seed  one  gets  flowers  ranging  from  deepest  crimson 
through  lovely  lavender  shades,  and  those   who 
grow  the  plants  once  will  do  so  in  quantity  in  the 
future.     When  a  good  strain  is  obtained,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  save  one's  own  seed,  and  if  the  flowers 
are  hybridised,  several  new  shades  may  be  antici- 
pated.    We  notice,  too,  that  not  only  is  the  range 
of  colours  extending,  but  the  individual  flowers 
are  getting  larger.     Some  were  remarkably  bold, 
broad  and  telling,  suggesting  that  in  the  course  of 
years  they  will  rival  these  of  the  Gloxinia  for  size. 
If  so,  the  Streptocarpi  will  become  still  more  valu- 
able.    A  fairly  warm  greenhouse  suits  them  best 
and  the  soil  should  be  moderately  rich.     It  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  if  they  are  planted  out  in  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  border,  they  may   be 
lifted  when  in  bloom  without  sufiEering  in  the  least 
from  the  ordeal. 


most  popular  varieties  suitable  for  this  purpose 
are  the  apricot-coloured  Mrs.  Keynolds  Hole  and 
the  beautiful  yellow  Germania  ;  in  fact,  the  former 
is  now  seen  in  the  best  florists'  shops  in  London, 
and  to  all  appearance  is  likely  to  supplant  the 
Malmaison.  I  grow  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
Malmaison.  They  are  layered  early,  potted  up, 
and  repotted  again  into  tiinch  pots,  in  which 
they  bloom.  Rose  Celestial  I  have  also  tried,  and 
also  Mrs.  Muir,  this  being  a  fine  white  of  good 
substance.  Better  by  far  grow  four  or  a  half  dozen 
good-habited  kinds  with  decided  and  pleasing 
colours  than  a  greater  number  with  which  there 
is  some  uncertainty. — A.  Young. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


noble  to  achieve. 


Gloxinias  at  Chelsea.— The  Glcxinias  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  A'eitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
were  in  full  beputy  a  few  days  ago,  and  they  repre- 
sent a  remarkably  fine  strain,  the  plants  dwarf, 
compact,  very  free,  and  with  flowers  of  varied 
colours.  Specimens  in  4-inch  pots  carried  over 
one  hundred  blooms,  and  this  freedom  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  plants.  For  the  enrichment  of 
the  house  one  wants  varieties  that  give  an  abund- 
ance of  flowers,  not  leggy  kinds,  but  sturdy,  robust 
examples  of  bright  and  pleasing  shades.  The 
large  batch  of  seedlings  shows  that  the  colours  get 
more  diversified  each  year,  and  in  the  Chelsea 
collection  of  Gloxinias  one  sees  spotted,  self,  and 
shaded  flowers  of  splendid  character.  What  is  of 
great  importance  is  the  effort  made  to  get  a  dis- 
tinct break  of  Gloxinias,  and  one  conspicuous  ac- 
quisition has  been  gained,  the  hjbrid  called  Bril- 
liant, which  was  fully  described  in  The  Garden, 
June  3,  1893,  p.  Hid.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing 
G.  Radiance  and  Gesnera  pyramidalis,  and  other 
crosses  will  be  made.  This  hybrid  is  a  surprise, 
and  the  forerunner  doubtless  of  a  new,  distinct, 
and  handsome  race.  The  hybrid  Brilliant  is  very 
free,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  ordinary  florists'  va- 
rieties, dwarf  and  vigorous  in  growth,  the  neat 
flowers  deep  carmine. 

Border  Carnations  for  early  flowering. — 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  decided 
colours  amongst  Carnations  are  now  found 
amongst  what  are  known  as  border  Carnations, 
these  flowering  freely  in  the  open  at  the  usual 
time,  viz.,  from  July  and  onwards.  But  now  that 
these  flowers  have  become  so  popular  for  personal 
adornment,  they  must  be  forthcoming  at  an  earlier 
date  than  that  above  named  ;  consequently  these 
must  be  grown  in  pots  under  glass.     Two  of  the 


Rose  Camoens  is  a  very  vigorous  variety  and 
one  of  the  freest  to  bloom.  Quite  small  plants  are 
covered  with  the  full,  rose-coloured  flowers,  aud  a  dis- 
tinct bed  of  it  in  full  beauty  is  pleasing.  It  is  a  tho- 
roughly good  garden  kind. 

Erigeron  speciosum  splendidum  is  a  fine 
plautto  make  a  distiuct  bed.  It  grows  about  2k  feet 
in  height,  and  the  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  type,  the  colour  soft  purple.  This  Erigeron 
remains  in  bloom  over  a  loug  season,  and  the  pleasingly 
coloured  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting, 

Rosa  rugosa  by  the  -waterside.- When  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  recently  we  noticed  a  large 
break  of  the  Japanese  Rose  by  the  margin  of  water. 
It  is  a  tine  kind  to  group  on  the  turf  in  such  a  position. 
The  dense  glossy  green  leaves  and  rosy  flowers  followed 
by  the  showy  crimson  fruits  are  very  charming. 

Standard  Roses. — We  do  not  care  greatly  for 
these,  hut  uoted  lately  the  following  kinds  as  amongst 
the  be^t,  the  plants  having  largo  heads  and  in  vigorous 
health.  Captain  Christy  was  especially  noteworthy, 
and  worthy  also  of  mention  were  Dr.  Hogg,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Glory  of  Waltham,  La  Ville  de  Bruxelles, 
aud  Marquise  de  Castella.ne. 

Ounnera  at  Trelissick.  —  Mr.  Sangwin 
sends  us  from  Trelissick  a  photogiaph  showing  a 
portion  of  an  enormous  plant  of  Gunnera,  which 
covers  a  space  of  30  feet  across  and  bears  twenty- 
five  leaves,  some  of  them  nearly  'J  feet  in  dia- 
meter, the  stems  (J  feet  to  8  feet  high. 

Eremurus  Bimgei. — I  have  in  bloom,  after 
waiting  five  years,  two  plants  of  Eremurus  Bungei. 
The  spikes  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  robustus, 
being  only  7  inches  long;  colour  citron-yellow  with 
long  oiange-red  stamens.  The  foliage  has  suffered 
from  the  drought,  as  the  blooms  would  have  done 
from  rain  if  we  had  bad  any. — J.  R.  DViOOF,  Beii/ate. 

Himalayan  Rhododendrons  in  Devon- 
shire.— We  send  you  by  this  post  two  photographs, 
one  of  the  beautiful  yellow  Himalayan  Rhododen- 
dron campylocarpum  and  the  other  of  R.  gloxinise- 
florum,  both  growing  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Dowager  Countess  Morley  at  Whiteway,  near 
Chudleigh.— Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  -Exeter. 

*,*  These  show  fine  plants  in  the  open  garden 
with  many  flowers. — Ed. 

The  true  alpine  Sea  Holly. — I  have  enclosed 
a  spike  of  Eryngium  alpinum,  the  true  species. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  new,  but  it  seems  extremely 
scarce,  and  is  probably  the  finest  of  this  ornamental 
family.  E.  alpinum  is  a  true  perennial. — Maurice 
I'EICHARD,  Oil  rist church. 

*t*  Very  handsome  and  deeply  fringed.  All  the 
species  are  interesting  and  many  beautiful,  and 
though  their  names  are  sometimes  confusing,  the 
plants  are  always  wonh  growing. — Ed. 

New  hardy  Poppy  (supposed  hybrid). — This 
was  shown  by  Rev.  VV.  Wilks  at  the  recent  R.H.S. 
meeting.  It  is  presumably  a  hybrid  between  P. 
orientate  and  P.  rupifragum.  'The  flowers  more 
nearly  approach  those  of  P.  orientale  in  size,  but- 
have  the  rich  orange  colour  somewhat  deepened 
of  P.  rupifragum,  being  also  devoid  of  the  shining 
black  blotches  at  the  base  of  each  petal  in  P. 
orientale.  The  foliage  is  smaller,  but  has  much  of 
the  character  of  P.  orientale.  It  was  found  grow- 
ing between  two  plants  of   the  species    named, 
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green,  some  measuring  upwards  of  1  foot  in  length. 
In  most  parts  of  England  it  is  necessary  to  give  it 
indoor  treatment,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  grown  out  of 
doors  in  Sir  John  Llewelyn's  garden  at  Penller- 
gare,  in  South  Wales.  Protection  from  frost,  how- 
ever, is  all  that  is  necessary,  so  the  coolest  of 
greenhouses  would  suit  it.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
8  feet  or  10  feet  and  does  not  flower  much  in  a 
small  state. — B. 

A  bed  of  Polyantha  Roses  in  the  Riyal 
G.vrdens,  Kew.  is  worth  a  note.  All  the  leading 
kinds  are  planted  together,  and  those  who  care  for 
this  charming  section  can  select  those  that  please 
most.  In  this  be  1  we  noted  Mile.  J.  Burlanl.  the 
flowers  not  large  and  shaded  with  a  rosy  tint  ; 
Perle  d'Or,  conspicuous  for  its  neat  bud,  the  colour 
nankeen-yellow  ;  Georges  Pernet,  one  of  the  most 
useful,  the  flowers  rather  large,  appear  over  a  long 
season  and  salmon-rose  in  colour  ;  and  Mignonette. 
which  is  the  gem  of  the  race.  It  has  a  profusion 
of  delicate  rose  flowers,  small  and  cliarming  in 
colour  and  expression.  A  very  Hue  variety  is 
Gloire  des  Polyantha,  whicli  blooms  with  great 
freedom.  The  flowers  are  white,  shaded  with  rose 
and  well  shaped.  Paquerette  is  a  delightful  kind 
and  e.tceptionally  free,  producing  in  great  abund- 
ance its  white  flowers ;  whilst  those  of  Golden 
Fairy  are  exquisite  in  the  bud,  the  colour  buff, 
lighter  at  the  margin.  It  blooms  freely  over  a  long 
season.  Very  distinct  is  Red  Pet,  which  has  dark- 
coloured  leafage  and  brilliant  crimson  flowers,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  old  crimson  China. 

Epidendrum  bicornutum.  —  This  species, 
whilst  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  the  genus, 
has  always  been  accounted  one  of  the  most  dilli- 
cult  of  all  Orchids  to  keep  alive  for  more  than  two 
or  three  years.  It  has  been  successfully  cultivated 
at  Kew  for  some  years,  but  the  treatment  there 
given  would  not  be  possible  in  many  establish- 
ments. The  plants  are  grown  in  a  tropical  propa- 
gating pit,  where,  of  course,  very  warm,  humid 
conditions  always  obtain,  and  they  are,  moreover, 
suspended  close  above  a  water  tank  used  for 
propagating  aquatics,  but  'still  near  the  light. 
This  treatment  might  be  expected  to  suit  this 
Epidendrum,  as  it  approximates  as  nearly  as  is 
possible  the  natural  conditions  under  which  it 
grows.  It  is  usually  found  on  branches  and  trunks 
of  trees  overhanging  watercourses.  Little  material 
is  required  about  its  roots,  and  pure  peat  fibre  is 
probably  best  for  the  purpose,  using  Sphagnum  to 
surface  with.  A  plant  is  flowering  now  at  Kew, 
one  spike  bearing  about  twenty  flowers,  the  usual 
number  being  under  half  that  quantity.  Each 
flower  measures  about  2*-  inches  in  diameter  and  is 
pure  white  with  the  exception  of  a  few  purple  dots 
on  the  lip.  The  species  was  first  introduced  from 
the  island  of  Trinidad ;  afterwards  it  was  found  on 
the  mainland  in  British  Guiana. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROSE  SHOW  AT  EARL'S  COURT. 

What  is  called  a  supplementary  show  of  Roses 
was  held  at  the  Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibi- 
tion on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  and  proved 
in  every  way  successful.  We  mean  more  particu- 
larly as  regards  competition,  there  being  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  keen  contest  for  the  awards. 
But  this  is  a  sorry  season  for  Roses.  In  the  suffo 
eating  temperature  of  the  tent  the  flowers  quickly 
lost  freshness  and  beauty  ;  nor  was  this  alone  due 
to  the  high  temperature,  but  also  to  the  drying 
east  winds  and  fierce  sunshine  of  the  previous  day. 
We  fear  that  if  the  present  weather  lasts,  enjoy- 
able though  it  may  be  to  holiday-makers,  the 
Roses  will  not  be  of  much  account  this  year.  They 
were  on  Thursday  decidedly  thin,  small,  and 
showing  traces  of  the  recent  phenomenally  hot 
season.  Roses  this  year  will,  we  think,  have  a 
short  life,  and  the  Teas  appear  better  than  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.    Against  these  di-advantages, 


however,  we  may  mention  that  the  colour  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  the  crimsons  especially,  and 
the  tender  shades  upon  the  Tea  section  are  brought 
out  in  their  fulness.     That  old  favourite,  Miirie 
van  Houtte,  was  in   fine  character;  alsoMme.de 
Watleville  and  those  mentioned  in  the  following 
report  of  the  exhibition.     Quita  one  of  the  most 
delightful   features  was   the   section   for    garden 
Roses,  which  were  shown  largely  and  well.     We 
hope  that  the  old-fashioned  Roses,  the  D.imasks 
Noisettes,  Boursaults  and  many  other  types  will  be 
more  in  evidence  in  future  at  the  shows.    They 
certainly  deserve  to  have  a  place,  and  are  a  relief  to 
the  formal  rows  of  H.P.  and  Tea-scented  varieties. 
There  was  about  an  equal  number  of  classes  for 
nurserymen  and   amateurs.     In  the   open  classes 
there  was  good  competition,  and  the  flowers  mode- 
rately good.     The  principal  prize  in  the   largest 
class,  that  for  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct,  single 
trusse-i,  was   won  by  the  Colchester  grower,   Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant,  who  had  a  really  creditable  box,  the  best 
Howers  being  those  of  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mme.  A^erdier,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Boieldieu  (which  was  shown  well  generally), 
Mme.  Hipp-ilyte  Jamain,  Duke  of  Fife,  crimson  in 
colour,  Le  Havre,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Gloire  de  Mar- 
gottin,  and  Dupuy  Jamain.     The  second  place  was 
taken    by   Mr.  Frank  Cant,   also    of    Colchester. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Myland  Nurseries,  Col- 
chester, won  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  flowers, 
and  showed  the  several  varieties  in  good  charac- 
ter.    The  blooms  of  Etienne  Levet,  lUrich  Brun- 
ner, Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse    de    Nadaillac, 
Souvenir   de  S.    A.    Prince,    Victor    Hugo,    Marie 
llady,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Abel  Carriere,  and  Ru- 
bens were  highly  creditable ;   nor  must  we  omit 
mention  of  Gustave  Piganeau,  that  fine  exhibition 
H.P.,  which  seems  as  it  it  will  be  remarkably  good 
this  year.     This  is  gratifying,  as  a  Rose  that  stands 
well  this   season   is  of  value.     There  were  eight 
entries  in  this  class,  and,  therefore,  it  was  credit- 
able of  Mr.  G.  Mount,  The  Nurseries,  Canterbury, 
to  gain  second  place.     His  Teas  were  very  fresh 
and  full,  particularly  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron  and 
The    Bride.    Another    important    class    was    for 
twenty-fourblooms,  three  trusses,  the  Messrs.  Cant 
occupying   first  and  second  places  respectively, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  being  first  and  showing  well  Mme. 
G.abriel    Luizet,     Gustave     Piganeau,     Boieldieu, 
.\Iarie  Baumann,  Camille  Bernardin,  Le  Havre, and 
Marguerite   de   St.   Amand ;    whilst   Mr.    F.   Cant 
occupied    second     place,    showing     in     character 
Boieldieu  and  Gustave  Piganeau. 

We  always  admire  the  classes  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  flowers  of  one  variety,  and  in  this  section 
there  was  a  very  good  competition.  The  best 
twelve  trusses  of  any  dark  coloured  Hybrid  Per- 
petual came  from  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  who  had  fresh 
blooms  of  Horace  Vernet.  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  was  second,  with  Marie  Baumann.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  any  twelve  lii^ht  coloured 
H.P.'s,  the  premier  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  who  had  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  good  ;  whilst 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  were  second  with  La 
France.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  several  competi- 
tors in  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  garden  Roses, 
and  the  various  exhibits  were  to  be  highly  com- 
mended. The  first  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  who  had  such  charming  kinds  as  Perle 
des  Panachi5es,'the  common  Moss,  Crimson  Rambler, 
that  very  fine  Polyantha  Rose,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Lamarque,  Kosa  Mundi  (conspicuous  for  colour), 
and  Boule  de  Neige.  The  second  prize  collection 
from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  contained  many 
gems,  such  as  Janet's  Pride,  white,  striped  with 
rose  ;  I'ldeal,  Rosa  rubrifolia,  and  Provence  Com- 
mandant Beaupierre. 

In  the  open  classes  for  Tea  Roses  there  were 
several  admirable  collections.  The  principal  class 
was  for  eighteen  Teas  and  Noisettes,  distinct,  three 
trusses  of  each  variety,  and  the  first  prize  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son,  the  chief  flowers 
being  those  of  Innocente  Pirola,  Mareclial  Niel, 
Anna  OUivier,  Jean  Ducher,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Cleopatra  and  Mme.  Lambard, 
the  blooms  very  good.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  was  second, 
and  Ernest  Metz  was  of  note,  the  Colchester  flowers 
beating  those  from  the  Oxford  grower,  Mr.  George 


Prince.  A  class  was  also  provided  for  the  same 
number  of  single  trusses, audit  is  noteworthy  that 
Messrs.  Prior  and  Son  again  occupied  the  post  of 
hono.ir.  It  of ',en  happens  that  a  certain  grower, 
either  amateur  or  trade,  will  sweep  off  the  prizes 
at  a  given  show.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
flowers  were  charming  for  colour,  not  over-large, 
and  without  desiring  to  make  a  catalogue  of  names, 
we  must  mention  that  Souvenir  d'EUse  Vardon, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Rubens,  Cleopatra  and  Caro- 
line Testout  were  the  best.  To  show  again 
the  severe  competition,  there  were  no  less  than 
eleven  entries,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  bein?  second.  As 
usual,  this  grower  had  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  very 
line.  Again  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  were  first 
for  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety,  showing  io  splen- 
did character  that  favourite  Marie  van  Houtte; 
Mr.  Frank  Cmt  second  with  Hon.  Eiith  Gilford. 
Eight  competed. 

The  amateurs  came  out  strongly  and  their 
flowers  were  good.  A  very  successful  competitor 
was  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte- 
Bower,  Essex,  this  amateur  winning  the  first 
prize  for  twenty-four  blooms,  single  trusses.  The 
best  flowers  were  those  of  Victor  Hugo,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Etienne  Levet,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Horace 
Vernet,  and  Jean  Ducher.  Mr.  J.  Bradbury, 
gardener  to  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  Bath,  was  second.  Two 
classes  were  provided  for  twelve  varieties,  one  for 
single  trusses  and  another  for  triplets.  For  single 
blooms  Mr.  J.  G.  Grahame,  of  Croydon,  was  a  good 
first,  winning  with  one  of  the  freshest  boxes  of 
flowers  in  the  show,  having  excellent  blooms  of 
Victor  Hugo,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  and  Hon.  Edith  Gifford.  For  twelve 
distinct  varieties,  triplets,  Mr.  Budd  was  first. 
His  Teas  were  good,  especially  Mme.  Cusin,  which 
was  noteworthy  throughout  the  show,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Princess  of  Wales,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillic, 
and  The  Bride.  Mr.  J.  Garney  Fowler,  Woodford, 
Essex,  was  second.  Two  classes  were  provided  for 
Tea  Roses  in  the  amateurs'  division.  One  was  for 
twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  and  a  capital 
b^x  which  was  first  came  from  Mr.  R.  L.  Knight, 
Boiling,  Sittingbourne.  It  was  one  of  the  best  in 
the  show,  and  his  flowers  were  fresh,  full,  and  fine 
in  colour.  They  comprised  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Ernest  Metz,  Mari5chal  Niel,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mme.  Cusin,  Hon. 
Edith  Gilford,  Anna  Oilivier,  Souvenir  de  Paul 
Neyron,  The  Bride,  and  Jules  Finger.  The  best 
box  of  any  Teas  was  from  Mr.  G.ahame,  who  had 
charming  blooms  of  Hon.  Edith  Gilford,  which 
beat  those  of  Marechal  Niel  from  Mr.  A.  Hill 
Gray,  Bath.  In  the  division  for  garden  Roses, 
there  were  two  competitors,  Mr.  Mease,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Tate,  Downside.  Leatherhead,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton.  The  former  was  easily  first,  and 
he  had  a  well  set-up  box  of  old-fashioned  kinds. 
There  was  no  competition  for  pot  plants. 

The  miscellaneous  collections  comprised  many 
important  groups.  A  splendid  display  of  Roses 
was  made  by  Messrs.  V/m.  Paul  and  Son,  Wallham 
Cross,  who  had  Marie  van  Houtte  better  than  we 
have  ever  seen  it.  The  new  Hybrid  Tea,  Princess 
May,  and  many  others  which  we  shall  note  again 
were  shown.  This  firm  had  a  large  collection  in 
pots,  twelve  basketfuls  of  distinct  varieties,  one  in 
each  basket,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cut  blooms. 
Roses  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Rumsey,  Joyning's 
Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  his  collection  being  large 
and  of  much  interest.  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield, 
and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  had  old- 
fashioned  single  and  other  garden  Roses.  A  fine 
boxful  of  W.  A.  Richardson  came  from  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Son.  There  was  a  good  show  of  hardy 
flowers.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
had  two  very  fine  groups,  the  English  Irises  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  A  remarkably  fine  collection 
was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware.  Tottenham,  and  ex- 
hibits also  came  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead, 
Messrs.  t'heal  and  Son,  Crawley,  and  tuberous  Be- 
gonias in  a  groundwork  of  B'erns  from  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  The  group  of  Pelar- 
goniums, including  the  variety  Ryecroft  Surprise, 
from  Mr.  11.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  was  meritorious. 
Mr,  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  had  a  miscellaneous  dis- 
play, and  Mr.  Mortimer,  Kowledge,  Farnham.  had 
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a  fine  collection  of  Melons,  Cacumbers  and  Toma- 
toes. 

A  full  prize  list  ig  given    in   our    advertising 
columns. 


Public  Gardens. 


Bolton.  —  The  Earl  of  Bradford  has  lately 
presented  to  the  borough  for  ever  two  valuable 
plots  of  land  in  the  Haulgh  section  of  the  town  to 
be  devoted  to  recreative  purposes.  The  gift  of  his 
lordship  is  of  considerable  value,  representing 
some  thousands  of  pourds.  Previously,  the  earl 
hpd  set  apart  some  tlO  or  70  acres  of  land,  known  as 
Bradford  Park,  for  the  free  use  of  the  public. 

Red  Lion  Square  Garden.— The  Parks  Com- 
mittee, in  their  report,  stated  that  the  trustees  of 
Red  Lion  Square  Garden  had  intimated  their  desire 
to  transfer  to  the  council  their  rights  and  duties  in 
connection  with  this  enclosure.  A  sum  of  £21  Is.  tid. 
had  been  expended  by  the  trustees  on  account  of 
salaries,  &c ,  which  was  not  secured,  and  they 
asked  that  the  council  would  reimburse  them  that 
sum.  This  garden  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
under  the  control  of  the  council,  as  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  thickly  populated  and  poor  dis- 
trict. The  council  decided  to  accept  the  oflfer  of 
the  trustees. 

The  London  County  Council   and  paths 

across  parks.— The  London  County  Council  lately 
received  a  deputation  from  Rotherhithe  and  Ber- 
mondsey,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gumming  Macdona, 
M.P.  for  Rotherhithe,  supported  by  Mr.  R.  V. 
Barrow,  M.P.  for  Bermondsey,  on  behalf  of  the 
vestries  of  Rotherhithe  and  Bermondsey,  to  keep 
open  the  path  across  Southwark  Park  until  mid- 
night, and  to  light  it  at  the  cost  of  the  London 
County  Council.  Mr.  Macdona,  in  introducing  the 
deputation,  urged  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  working  men  and  watermen  and  lightermen, 
who  often  return  late  from  their  work,  and  he  also 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Victoria  Park  had  a  path 
across  it  lighted  at  the  expense  of  the  London 
County  Council — a  boon  which  was  originally 
conceded  by  the  late  Board  of  Works  and  con- 
tinued by  the  London  County  Coui,cil.  The 
Council  promised  to  give  the  matter  its  favourable 
consideration. 

London  Open  Spaces  Bill— The  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  reported  that  the  London  Open 
Spaces  Bill  had  been  before  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  only  portion  which  met 
with  opposition  being  that  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  committee,  after 
hearing  counsel  and  witnesses  for  and  against  the 
Bill,  decided  to  strike  out  this  portion.  As  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the 
Bill,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  council  should 
continue  its  efforts  to  open  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
and  they  recommended  "That  the  committee  be 
instructed  to  re-introduce  next  session  the  Bill  re- 
lating to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  on  the  lines  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  on  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  it  was  stated  that  the  House  of  Lords  threw 
out  the  Bill  because  of  a  doubt  whether  any  provi- 
sion was  made  for  compensation.  In  the  result  an 
ainendment  to  refer  the  report  back  to  the  com 
mittee,  with  a  view  to  consider  whether  the  Bil' 
could  with  advantage  be  re-modelled,  was  adopted' 

Open  spaces.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  83 
Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  chairman! 
presiding,  eleven  new  members  were  elected  in- 
cluding the  Lady  Reay  and  Miss  Hesba  Stretton. 
The  chairman  reported  the  completion  and  opening 
to  the  public  of  AH  Saints'  Churchyard,  Poplar 
by  Lady  Reay,  and  of  the  Duncan  Terrace  Garden^ 
Islington,  by  himself,  and  he  announced  that  St 
Thomas's  Square,  Hackney,  would  be  opened  on 
the  15lh  inst.  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  Brownlow 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  for  his  success- 


ful efforts  in  securing  the  opening  of  the  Home 
Park,  Hampton.  It  was  agreed  to  ask  the  London 
County  Council  to  secure  some  ten  acres  of  Mill- 
bank  Prison  site  as  an  open  space,  in  accordance 
with  the  urgent  representations  of  the  local 
authority  of  the  district.  The  secretary  reported 
that  the  Bill  for  the  acquisition  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  promoted  by  the  London  County  Council, 
had  been  thrown  out  by  the  Lords'  committee,  but 
there  was  every  hope  that  the  Council  would  re- 
introduce their  Bill  in  an  acceptable  form  next 
session.  Over  forty  separate  schemes  were  con- 
sidered at  the  meeting,  including  a  proposed  river- 
side space  in  Battersea,  towards  which  a  member 
promised  £1000,  and  several  disused  burial-grounds 
in  Commercial  Road  and  other  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday,  June  20.  Besides  the  special  prizes 
offered  for  l'a;onies  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  of 
Langport,  and  for  laced  and  border  Pinks  by  Messrs. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  there  will  be  numerous  prizes 
for  competition  among  members  of  the  National 
Rose  Society. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund — A 

meeting  of  the  committee  took  place  on  Friday 
evening,  the  iith  inst.,  when  the  hon.  secretary 
announced  the  following  receipts  :  Mr.  T.  Mould, 
Birmingham,  life  subscription  (five  guineas),  in 
place  of  an  annual  subscription  ;  Mr.  John  Wills, 
annual  birthday  gift,  £10  10s.;  Messrs.  W.  Thom- 
son and  Sons,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  donation, 
£1  10s. ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewis- 
ham,  donation,  £1  ;  young  men  at  the  gardens, 
Ruxley  Lodge,  Surrey,  per  Mr.  J.  Miller,  10s.  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Perry,  Crystal  Palace  Park,  donation,  £1. 


Sand  for  Muscat  Grapes. — I  quite  agree 
with  "  E.  M."  (p.  4.S7)  as  to  the  value  of  sand  for 
Muscat  Grapes.  At  one  time  the  JIuscat  Grapes 
here  were  very  unsatisfactory,  the  foliage  being  of 
a  sickly  yellow,  and  the  fruit  directly  it  was  ripe 
quickly  becoming  flabby.  It  was  thought  at  one 
time  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  Vines  being  old 
and  that  the  be^t  course  would  be  to  root  them 
out,  prepare  a  new  border,  and  plant  afresh.  Hav- 
ing an  especial  liking  for  old  Muscats,  knowing 
that  when  well  grown  these  produce  the  best 
Grapes,  also  having  in  mind  another  case  of  reno- 
vation which  I  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  I  de- 
cided to  treat  these  in  the  same  way.  Some  old 
red  sandstone  was  procured,  pounded  up,  and  used 
at  the  rate  of  a  sixth  in  the  formation  of  the  bor- 
der. The  inside  border  was  re-made  one  season 
and  the  outside  the  next,  with  a  decided  change  in 
the  quality  of  the  Grapes  as  a  result.  The  rods 
being  old  and  decrepit  looking  were  headed  down 
to  within  18  inches  of  the  bottom  and  young  rods 
run  up.  This  process  of  cutting  down  was  gradual, 
a  few  one  season  and  the  others  after,  so  as  not  to 
be  without  Muscat  Grapes.  The  Vines  are  now 
and  have  been  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  in  a 
very  satisfactory  stfite.  The  rods  are  strong,  the 
foliage  healthy,  and  at  the  present  time  the  Vines 
are  carrying  a  fine  crop  of  shapely  bunches.  The 
sand  no  doubt  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
this  improvement. — A.  Young. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts. — Another  un- 
seasonably warm  week,  and  the  twenty-first  in 
succession.  On  Sunday  last  no  sunshine  at  all  was 
recorded ;  this  is  the  first  sunless  day  we  have 
had  here  for  eight  weeks.  On  that  day  the  tem- 
perature in  the  shade  did  rot  rise  higher  than  60° ; 
whereas  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  highest 
readings  were  77"  and  81°.  Although  since  the 
beginning  of  the  month  the  days  have  proved 
as  a  rule  very  warm  for  the  time  of  year,  the 
nights,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  mostly 
chilly.  In  fact,  on  three  nights  the  exposed 
thermometer  has  indicated  from  4"  to  li"  of 
frost,  and  on  four^it  went  down  to  within  3°  and 
i"  of  the   freezing  point.     These  frosts  and  cold 


nights  have  seriously  affected  my  Roses,  the  buds 
of  which  were  previously  so  promising,  all  the  early 
blooms  being  more  or  less  injured  by  them.  At 
1  foot  deep  the  temperature  of  the  ground  now 
(Wednesday)  stands  at  G8",  and  at  2  feet  deep  at 
t>2''.  Last  year  on  the  same  day  the  reading  at 
both  these  depths  was  59''.  On  Tuesday  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly  for  twelve  and  a  half  hours. 
I  cut  my  first  Marie  Baumann  Rose  on  Monday 
last,  which  is  eighteen  days  earlier  than  its  average 
date  of  first  flowering  in  the  previous  five  years, 
and  nearly  a  fortnight  earlier  than  in  the  most 
forward  of  those  years.— E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 

Figs  in  confined  borders.- There  can  be  no 

question  that  the  practice  of  growing  Figs  in  a 
confined  rooting  space  is  well  worth  more  general 
adoption,  especially  by  those,  people  who  may 
have  hitherto  had  a  difliculty  in  getting  their 
trees  to  bear  on  account  of  their  growing  strongly. 
E-pecially  also  where  the  structures  are  small  is 
the  system  to  be  commended.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Fig  house  under  my  charge.  Each  tree 
when  first  planted  was  placed  in  a  bricked-ofiE 
partition.  The  growth  made  is  very  short  and 
fruitful,  and  the  secret  of  success  in  making  the 
trees  swell  off  good  crops  of  fruit  is  keeping  them 
plentifully  supplied  with  moisture,  both  clear 
water  and  liquid  manure.  Stopping  of  the  shoots 
is  never  needed,  and  only  when  a  branch  outgrows 
its  limits  is  it  shortened  back. — A.  Young. 
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The    Mistletoe    (4r6or).— We  cannot  tell 
where  tlio  lines  you  refer  to  are  to  be  found. 

Rhazya  orientalis  (Boissier).— In  rep'y  to 
"J.  C.  L."  (p.  491),  this  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
anil  beloups  1:o  Apocyneae  ;  the  flowers  are  star-shaped 
and  greyish  blue. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Names  of  plants. — E.  Semper.— 1,  Iris  siblrica; 

2,   Doronicum  plantagiiieuni. E.  M.  G. — Actinidia 

volubili.s. Orchid. — Send  better  speciiuea  ;  the  one 

received   quite  shrivelled  up. J/?\s.  Blarkrcell. — 1, 

Polygonum     Brunonia ;     2,    Geranium     Endresi ;     3, 
Hemerocallie    flava ;  4,  Campanula  Medium   calycan- 

tbema. J.  R.  D.,Reigate. — Lonicera  Ledebouri. 

Mrs.  Kellij. — Medicago  falcata. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  British  Forest  Trees."  J.  Nisbet.  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

Report  of  the  Missouri  Botanic  Garden  for  1893. 

"From  Holborn  to  the  Strand:  the  true  line." 
W.  Robinson,  The  Garden  Office,  3",  Southampton 
Street,  Strand. 

"  Cottage  Gardening :  a  Guide  to  Outdoor  Cultiva- 
tion." By  E.  W.  Badger,  P.R.H.S.  Twenty-seventh 
thousand.     Houlstou  and  Sons,  London,  E.G. 

"  The  Protection  ot  Woodlands  against  Dangers 
arising  from  Organic  and  Inorganic  Causes."  By 
Hermann  Purst,  Director  of  the  Bavarian  Forest 
Institute  at  Aschaffenburg.  Authorised  translation 
by  J.  Nisbet,  of  the  Indian  Forest  Service.  Edin- 
burgh :  David  Douglas. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Pa.rts.— This  journal  is  pub- 
lished in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  -preserved,  andit  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  ed.:  post  free.  Is.  Sd.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-two  vols., 
prtce,  cloth,  £30  12s. 

"Gardening  Illustrated"  Monthly  Parts.  —  Wis 
journi'l  :s  j'iihl,xh<'l  III  iiiiillii  liiiiniil  Himlhlii  Parts,  in  tehich 
form  it  IS  most  sviliilil.  for  nf  riiu-f  iin  riiilis  to  the  issue  of  the 
marlv  mlilnns.     Price  M.:  post  free,  Sd. 

'Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Pa.rts.— This  journal  u 
pulili.ilitd  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  ju-evious  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."— frii'i"!?  descriptions  of  upwards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  lic.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition, 
Is.;  post  free.  Is.  Zd. 

"The  Garden  Annual  "  for  5893.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  1  he 
Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Scats  (containing  over  9000)  hare 
been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  nwst  complete  ever  published.    Price  Is..-  by  post.  Is.  3d. 

.411  of  oxer  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  0/ 
cottacie  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  mak-e  Cottage  Gar- 
dening known.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  distribution,  free,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C 
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"  This  Ib  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— £AafcMj«a«. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


DROUGHT  AND  THE  POTATO  CROPS. 

It  is  not  often  that  Potatoes  precent  such  a 
promising  appearance  as  they  are  doing  or  did 
at  one  time  this  season.  Only  quite  the  earliest 
planted,  cpiick-growing  varieties  were  checked 
by  frost,  all  the  rest  having  grown  strongly  and 
healthily  from  the  Hrst,  and  but  for  the  pro- 
longed drought,  enormous  crops  must  have  been 
had.  As  it  is,  I  have  my  doubts  about  the 
matter.  Already  quite  the  latest  varieties  have 
been  in  bloom  some  days,  or  in  the  case  of 
Imperator  fully  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  and 
all  other  varieties  are  displaying  a  similar 
tendency  to  flower.  This  most  probably  means 
a  shorter  period  of  root  and  top-growth  than 
is  desirable,  light  crops  being  the  outcome. 
Last  year  remarkably  heavy  crops  of  Imperator, 
Bruce,  Reading  Giant,  Magnum  Boiuim,  and 
such  like  were  lifted  in  this  neighbourhocd, 
but  in  most  instances  the  haulm  was  still  green 
and  growing  till  cut  down  by  frosts  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  and  to  this  late  and  hitherto  un- 
interrupted growth  were  partly  attributed  the 
extra  heavy  crops  lifted.  It  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  added  that  in  most  instances  the  haulm 
had  been  kept  green  and  free  from  disease  by 
means  of  disease  prevention  sprayings. 

The  ([uestion  that  I  am  leading  up  to  is 
this,  What  will  be  the  etiect  of  the  early 
drought  upon  the  crops  generally  '.  Judging 
from  what  has  already  taken  place  in  the  case 
of  early  varieties,  the  eft'ect  will  be  anything 
but  satisfactory.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  light, 
non-retentive  character,  and  little  or  no  solid 
manure  used,  early  Potatoes  soon  ceased  to 
grow,  the  haulm  falling  about  the  rows  and  the 
tubers  maturing  quickly,  light  crops  of  ex- 
ceptionally good  quality  for  the  time  of  year 
being  the  result.  In  some  instances  where 
enough  rain  fell  on  one  occasion  to  reach  the 
roots,  the  haulm  freshened  up  and  the  tubers 
commenced  growing  out  or  protuberatiug. 
This  is  what  I  am  afraid  of  in  the  case  of  the 
later  varieties,  the  tuber  growth  of  which  has 
received  a  check  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
soil.  So  convinced  am  I  that  this  will  occur, 
that  the  haulm  of  a  great  breadth  of  late- 
]>lanted  Ashleafs  and  Cole's  Favourite  will  be 
drawn  shortly,  rain  or  no  rain,  and  we  shall 
then  be  certain  of  a  moderately  heavy  crop  of 
medium-sized  tubers  of  the  btst  table  (juality. 

By  drawing  the  haulm  while  yet  green,  though 
falling  about  the  rows,  and  before  what  may 
prove  a  spell  of  rainy  weather  sets  in,  disease  will 
not  have  a  chance  to  do  any  mischief — another 
point  in  favour  of  anticipating  the  usual  time 
for  lifting.  Tho.se  who  are  preparing  for  experi- 
ments in  the  direction  of  spraying  the  haulm 
with  Bouillie  Bordclai.se,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  lime  and  molasses,  are  of  opinion 
that  when  once  we  have  a  turn  of  wet  weather 
Potato  disease  will  be  only  too  plentiful  and 
will  ppread  rapidly,  but  they  will  not  commence 
the  spraying  all  the  while  tine  weather  lasts, 
as  there  is  no  d<jubt  this  disease-preventing 
mixture  is  somewhat  prejudicial  to  the  growth 
sf  haulm. 


As  yet  it  is  much  too  early  to  contemplate 
drawing  the  haulra  of  second  early  and  main- 
crop  varieties,  at  any  rate  where  the  haulm  is 
still  erect  and  growing,  but  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  drought  has  in  many  places 
stopped  the  tuber  growth,  and  in  this  case 
directly  a  soaking  rain  falls,  growing  out  or  a 
fresh  growth  of  tubers  from  those  already 
formed  and  partially  matured  will  take  place, 
to  the  no  small  injury  of  the  latter.  When 
there  is  a  mixture  of  tuber.s,  that  is  to  say,  some 
in  two  diti'erent  ages,  they  cannot  well  be  sepa- 
rated and  they  spoil  each  other.  Should  we 
get  a  soaking  rain  during  the  next  few  days  or 
before  this  appears  in  print,  this  may  be  in  time 
to  prevent  protuV)eration  in  all  but  the  most 
forward  crops,  but  if  jmuch  longer  delayed  the 
consequences  will  be  serious  and  once  more  the 
foreigner  will  have  his  opportunity. 

Chemical  manures  now  play  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  production  of  heavy  crops 
of  Potatoes,  that  it  will  seem  little  short 
of  heresy  to  condemn  their  use  when  this 
is  done  to  the  exclusion  of  solid  manure. 
Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
Warminster  series  of  experiments  in  Potato 
culture,  these  being  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  Wilts  Technical  Education  Schemes, 
and  what  I  there  saw  only  further  contirmed 
my  own  views  and  experience  in  the  matter. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the  plots 
dressed  with  complete  chemical  manure,  that  is 
to  say,  a  mixture  of  either  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  superphosphate  and 
kainit,  present  a  very  promising  appearance,  or 
more  so  than  those  dressed  with  single  or  in- 
complete manures,  or  not  manured  at  all  ;  but 
the  former  already  betray  the  need  for  mois- 
ture or  humus,  such  as  would  have  been  sup- 
plied by  a  free  use  of  farmyard  or  other  solid 
animal  manures.  It  is  soils  deficient  in  humus, 
or  rather  the  crops  on  the  same,  that  are  the 
first  to  sufl'er  from  drought,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  market  growers  who  depend  largely 
upon  mixed  farmyard  or  good  horse  stable  ma- 
nure will  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  appearance  of  the  field  crops  up  till  now. 
It  is  the  judicious  combination  of  the  two  that 
gives  the  best  results  during  most  seasons. 

W.I. 


SETTING  TOMATO  FLOWERS. 
At  page  ISO  "  A.  D."  asks  it  anyone  has  ever  em- 
ployed the  sjringe  to  assist  in  the  fertilisation  of 
Tomato  flowers,  a  query  I  can  answer  in  the 
atlirmative,  having  advocated  the  practice  under 
certain  conditions  in  the  pages  of  The  Gauden. 
The  conditions  under  which  I  advocate  the  prac- 
tice are  when  the  atmosphere  is  parched  and  dry, 
and  then  a  slight  syringing  between  3  p.m.  and  1 
p.m.  would  make  the  pollen  more  potent.  If  I  find 
tlie  fruits  are  setting  well  without  such  assistance 
I  do  not  advocate  it  or  practise  it,  but  when  I  find 
the  blooms  falling  without  setting,  then  a  light 
syringing  has  the  desired  eft'ect,  but,  of  course,  only 
during  the  summer  months.  To  practise  syringing, 
wliatever  the  weather  or  condition  of  the  plants, 
would  only  result  in  failure. 

A  close  and  vitiated  atmosphere  is  certainly 
inimical  to  a  good  set, 'and  with  the  flowers  falling 
off  instead  of  setting,  the  tendency  of  the  plants  is 
to  take  on  a  gross  habit.  The  structures  again 
the  plants  are  growing  in  have  much  to  do  with 
the  proper  fertilisation  of  the  flowei  s.  When  these 
are  low,  dark,  and  old-fashioned,  the  growth  made 
is  not  of  that  sturdy  and  fruitful  habit  which  it  ob- 
tains in  the  light  and  well-ventilated  structures  of 
the  present  day.  The  practice  which  ladopt  withTo- 
mato  plants  is  to  grow  them  on  from  the  earliest 
stages  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  the  stems  thereby 
becoming  more  woody  and  able  to  produce  fertile 
flowers.     Of  course,  ample  ventilation  has   to  be 


afforded,  ttis  being  tempered  with  a  little  warmth 
in  the  pipes.  To  assist  fertilisation,  the  stems  are 
tapped  daily  at  the  point  where  the  opening 
flowers  are.  Fertilising  Tomato  flowers  is  a 
tedious  operation,  and  in  many  cases  quite  ineffec- 
tive. The  only  time  I  adopt  it  is  in  the  autumn,  if 
by  chance  the  winter  crop  is  not  setting  satisfac- 
torily. 

Over-feeding  is  also  a  sure  source  of  non-settine', 
the  flowers  in  this  case  proving  abortive.  To 
manage  the  plants  so  that  they  will  grow  fairly 
strong  is  .-dl  very  well,  but  over-feeding  is  a 
mistake.  I  have  also  proved  that  plants 
which  .set  the  earliest  trusses  of  flowers  will 
invariably  do  the  same  with  the  succeeding 
ones.  The  fruit  acts  as  a  safety-valve  to  over- 
excess  of  vigour,  and  then  feeding  may  take  place 
more  freely  ;  in  fact,  it  is  possible  for  plants  carry- 
ing a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  to  drop  the  succeeding 
flowers  through  over- exhaustion.  This  season 
even  I  have  had,  and  have  got  now,  strong  plants 
of  Challenger  growing  in  13-inch  pots  and  carry- 
ing very  heavy  crops.  I  noticed  that  the  suc- 
ceedinpr  flowers  were  not  setting  so  freely  as  I 
should  like,  but  upon  extra  feeding  taking  place, 
the  setting  again  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Plants  also  set  the  more  freely  the  nearer  they  are 
to  the  glass  in  reason,  but,  of  course,  the  fruits 
form  freely  enough  close  to  the  bottom  as  long  as 
direct  light  reaches  them.  Some  of  my  plants 
this  season  are  growing  in  the  centre  of  a  newly- 
planted  vinery  ;  consequently  the  border  is  quite 
12  feet  from  the  glass,  and  these  are  fruiting  right 
to  the  bottom.  A.  YoUNG. 


SPINACH  AND  ITS  SUBSTITUTES. 

Of  Spinach  proper  there  are  two  types,  the 
prickly  and  the  round-seeded,  each  supposed  to 
be  especially  adapted  for  the  winter  and  spring 
supply  respectively.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  this  order  of  seasons  for  each  kind  is  now 
beginning  to  be  transposed,  as  one  or  the  other 
may  be  relied  upon  to  succeed,  whatever  the 
season.  However  this  may  be,  soils,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  have  much  more  influence  on  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  a  particular  type  of 
Spinach  than  many  people  are  aware  of.  Of 
this  I  have  had  ample  proof  in  this  garden.  The 
prickly- seeded  or  winter  Spinach  succeeds  much 
better  as  a  summer  crop  than  even  the  round- 
seeded,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  for 
this  season.  Even  the  Victoria  will  succeed 
much  better  as  a  winter  croi>  than  a  summer 
one.  I  know  that  many  people  look  upon  the 
round-seeded  variety  as  the  special  kind  for 
summer  use,  that  they  will  not  try  any  other. 
If  the  round-seeded  will  not  succeed,  my  advice 
is  to  give  the  prickly-.seeded  a  trial.  Any  va-. 
riety  which  will  give  a  succession  of  succulent 
leaves  should  be  grown  ;  but  whatever  t;he  va- 
riety, this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  soil  is  in 
a  highly  fertile  state.  During  hot  and  dry 
weather  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
Spinach  of  any  kind  will  succeed,  it  running  to 
flower-stem  when  only  2  inches  or  :>  inches  above 
t'rouud.  To  guard  against  this  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, it  should  be  sown  on  cooler  sites,  east  or 
north  borders  for  preference.  To  keep  up  a 
constant  supply,  sowings  will  have  to  be  made 
at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  both 
throughout  this  and  the  next  month.  Victoria 
is  now  becoming  a  veiy  popular  variety.  It  is 
a  most  decided  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
round-seeded,  being  much  more  vigorous  in 
growth  and  having  the  additional  merit  of  not 
running  to  seed  so  quickly.  Not  only  as  a  sum- 
mer crop,  but  also  as  a  trustworthy  winter  kind 
is  it  most  valuable.  Monstrous  Virottay  is 
certainly  a  large-leaved  kind,  but  I  shall  not 
grow  it  again,  it  running  to  seed  much  too 
quickly  with  me  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  variety  which 
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might  well  be  expunged  from  seed  lists,  the  Vic- 
toria being  much  the  better  variety. 

Of  substitutes  for  Spinach  there  are  several. 
The  first  on  the  list  is  what  is  known  as  the 
New  Zealand  Spinach  (Tetragonia  expansa).  Its 
value  lies  iu  its  growing  freely  during  the 
drought  and  heat  of  summer,  when  often 
Spinach  can  with  difficulty  be  secured.  Being 
raised  in  warmth,  the  plants  are  set  out  on  a 
sunny  border  early  in  June.  It  is  the  young 
shoots  which  are  gathered.  Not  many  plants 
are  needed,  a  dozen  being  ample,  these  forming 
clumps  a  yard  across  each.  The  Orach  or 
Mountain  Spinach  (Atriplex  hortensis)  is 
another  substitute.  It  must  be  sown  on  good 
soil  f(ir  succession.  Seed  may  be  sown  both  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  and,  like  Spinach,  it 
succeeds  best  in  rich  and  moist  soil.  Mercury 
again  is  also  called  a  Spinach  substitute.  In 
Linooln.shire,  and  where  it  is  cultivated  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England,  I  have 
frequently  come  across  it.  The  seeds  may 
either  be  sown  in  the  spring  or  autumn  on  well- 
driined  soil,  and  also  highly  manured.  Being 
a  perennial,  a  dressing  of  manure  should  be 
given  annually.  The  seedlings  may  either  be 
thinned  out,  or  transplanted  to  a  distance  of  a 
foot  apart,  selecting  showery  weather  for  the 
purpose.  The  clumps  may  also  be  divided,  this 
op3ration  being  performed  just  as  fresh  growth 
is  stirting.  It  may  either  be  used  as  Spinach 
or  the  young  shoots  in  the  spring  may  be  used 
as  Asparagus.  When  young  the  shoots  may  be 
bailed  whole,  but  they  are  generally  peeled 
before  using.  The  shoots  are  more  tender  if 
the  plants  are  earthed  up  in  the  spring  previous 
to  starting  into  growth. 

The  Spinach  Beet  is  really  an  excellent 
Spinach  substitute,  and  a  row  should  be  grown 
in  every  garden.  Being  a  perennial,  the  plants 
will  not  need  disturbing  very  often,  but  when- 
ever they  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  take  up, 
divide  and  replant  on  a  fresh  site.  Each  spring 
a  liberal  top-dressing  of  manure  should  be 
applied.  Spinach  Beet  may  be  grown  from 
seed  sown  in  the  spring,  or  by  division  at  the 
same  time.  The  younger  leaves  are  those 
which  are  gathered,  but  if  it  should  be  so 
desired  the  leaf-stalks  may  also  be  used.  In 
thii  case  the  crowns  are  best  moulded  over  in  the 
early  spring  with  leaf-soil,  then  the  stalks  as 
they  rise  will  be  blanched,  and  consequently 
more  tender.  These  are  served  up  like  Seakale 
or  Asparagus.  A.  Y.  A. 


LETTUCES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 
To  ensure  a  continuous  supply  of  Lettuces,  there 
must  be  a  regular  course  of  sowing  extending  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  not  only  tliis, 
but  suitable  varieties  must  be  chosen,  or  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  impossibility  to  keep  up  a  succession 
e^en  where  there  is  good  frame  accommodation.  It 
is  surprising  what  may  be  done  in  the  open  air 
when  raised  borders  and  sheltered  spots  are  avail- 
able, but  there  cannot,  of  course,  be  any  certainty 
of  getting  a  regular  supply  from  such  positions 
during  the  winter  months.  For  outdoor  sowino- 
there  is  no  Cabbage  variety  that  stands  the 
wmter  better  than  the  Hardy  Hammersmith  I 
have  repeatedly  had  useful  heads  of  this  sort  ready 
for  cutting  in  February  on  a  narrow  and  raised 
sjuth  border.  To  obtain  these  at  the  time  named 
seeds  are  sown  at  intervals  from  the  second  week 
ti  the  end  of  August,  planting  a  portion,  if  not  all 
from  each  sowing.  This  is  advisable  because  of 
the  varymgrnSuences  of  the  season,  brought  about 
by  mild  or  severe  weather  in  winter.  Hicks'  and 
the  Hardy  Bath  Cos  are  the  best  sorts  in  this  sec- 
tion to  endure  frosty  weather,  but  neither  of  these 
li  obtainable  so  early  in  winter  as  the  Cabbage  va- 
riety above  mentione  1.     One  or  boih  of  these  may 


be  planted  to  form  a  succession,  and  for  market 
they  are  generally  the  most  popular  and  realise  the 
best  prices.  Where  there  is  a  large  demand,  these 
would  be  invaluable  even  to  those  who  may  have 
plenty  of  frame  room.  At  one  time  I  used  to  raise 
a  quantity  of  these  (Bath  Cos)  in  September,  and 
before  sharp  frosts  set  in  they  were  dibbled  pretty 
thinly  into  frames  that  had  been  clearei  of  sum- 
mer Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  protected  by  lights 
and  litter  only  when  severe  weather  prevailed. 
These  were  planted  out  in  March  on  a  narrow 
border  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  By  that  time 
they  were  of  good  size  and  strength,  and  by  atten- 
tion to  watering  at  the  lime  of  planting,  they 
quickly  became  established  and  produced  fine 
heads.  To  thos3  who  cannot  command  a  sufH- 
ciency  of  fermenting  manure  for  forcing  early  Let- 
tuce?, this  plan  of  forwarding  autumn-sown  stock 
is  useful. 

With  mild  hotbeds  available  it  is  but  a  short 
period  between  the  time  of  sowing  and  gathering 
of  the  crop,  when  such  varieties  as  the  Early  Paris 
Market,  Golden  Queen,  or  Commodore  Nutt  are 
chosen.  The  last-named  did  remarkably  well  with 
me  this  spring  in  frames  and  on  outdoor  borders. 
From  a  sowing  made  in  February,  I  filled  a  few 
lights  on  a  mild  hotbed  on  March  1,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  same  month  1  had  plenty  of  Lettuces 
ready  for  cutting.  The  same  variety  sown  on  a 
small  border  immediately  in  front  of  the  plant 
stoves  on  March  4  was  fit  for  use  two  months 
later.  It  is  smaller  growing  than  either  Paris 
Market  or  Golden  Qaeen,  but  each  has  its  own 
value  for  forcing,  spring  and  summer  uses.  Perfect 
Gem  is  my  favourite  summer  Cabbage  Lettuce  for 
outdoor  sowing  ;  it  grows  to  a  good  size  and  has  a 
most  distinct  dark  green  colour.  Continuity  and 
Marvel  are  red-edged  sorts,  the  former  being  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  dry  weather,  and  is  the  better 
one  of  the  two.  It  does  not  readily  run  to  seed, 
and  is  most  useful  on  that  account.  From  a  spring 
sowing  the  same  plants  remain  good  over  a  long 
time  after  reaching  an  almost  fully  grown  state, 
and  the  flavour  is  also  good.  Favourite  is  a  curled- 
edged  Endive-looking  sort,  of  a  light  green  colour, 
imparting  an  ornamental  character  to  the  salad 
bowl.  This  stands  dry  weather  well,  and  from  our 
cold  Peach  house,  in  which  a  number  were  planted 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  we  were  able  to  cut 
useful  salad  in  January  and  P'ebruary.  Paris  Cos 
and  the  Superb,  or  selected  strains  "of  this  same 
Lettuce,  are  all  good  for  summer  work.  The 
Balloon,  Mammoth,  Giant,  Magnum  Bonum,  and 
other  large  growing  varieties  each  have  their  own 
respective  merits  and  admirers.  These  are  suitable 
only  for  the  summer  and  autumn;  they  do  not  turn 
in  quickly  enough  to  justify  very  early  sowing,  and 
are  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  much  frost. 

Mood  Ashton.  W.  Steugnell. 

Tomatoes  in  boxes.— It  is  a  satisfactory  point 
in  connection  with  Tomatoes  that  although 
naturally  of  gross  growth  and  giving  the  best 
results  when  the  roots  can  ramble  freely,  good 
crops  may  be  had  under  very  restricted  con- 
ditions, as  regards  root  run.  I  lately  saw  some  plants 
a,t  St.  George's  Hill,  Byfleet,  grow'ing  in  boxes  but 
little  if  any  larger  than  those  commonly  used  for 
window  plants.  They  are  carrying  quite  a  nice 
lot  of  fruit  which  has  every  appearance  of  ripening 
off  satisfactorily.  These  plants  are  in  a  low  span- 
roofed  house,  which  is  partly  occupied  with  early 
Cucumbers  and  a  collection  of  warm  house  plants. 
Considering  the  constantly  moist  atmosphere  of 
the  house  and  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
air  admitted,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  how 
freely  the  fruit  had  set.  I  should  have  expected 
that  the  plants  would  have  run  too  much  to  leaf. 
Probably  the  restricted  root-run  has  kept  the 
growth  within  bounds,  for  I  feel  sure  that  had 
they  been  planted  out,  there  would  have  been  few 
Tomatoes.  A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  these 
Tomatoes  is  that  they  are  growing  in  the  same 
soil  that  was  used  the  two  preceding  years,  so 
that  this  season  they  are  feeding  on  the  roots  of 
last  year's  crop.  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
growing  Tomatoes  quite  in  this  fashion,  which  has 


at  any  rate  the  merit  of  simplicity.  I  should 
mention  that  the  plants  are  from  cuttings,  which 
I  suppose  were  dibbled  into  the  boxes  when  the 
old  ones  came  out.  This  may  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  plants  coming  into  fruit  more 
readily.— J.  C.  B. 

Early  Peas. — In  the  note  on  this  subject  in 
The  Garden'  of  June  10,  for  "May  21"  please 
read  "May  12."  There  would  be  nothing  excep- 
tional in  the  first-named  date  in  a  season  like  the 
present. — B.  Burrbll. 


NOTES  FROM  ASCOTT  PARK,  LEIGHTON 

BUZZARD. 

Perhaps  no  place  within  an  easy  distance  of  Lon- 
don furnishes  such  charming  illustrations  of  old- 
fashioned  and  modern  gardening  in  combination 
as  does  Ascott  Park,  Leighton  Buzzard,  the  Buck- 
inghamshire residence  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roth- 
schild. The  mansion,  whicli  was  originally  a  farm- 
house, then  enlarged  to  a  hunting  box,  and  later 
in  point  of  time  converted  into  a  country  gentle- 
man's residence,  has  about  it  all  the  old-fashioned 
characteristics  which  must  date  for  some  time 
back  ;  portions  of  orchards  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  pleasure  grounds  around,  the  trees  re- 
tained, and  the  trunks  of  many  of  them  are  fes- 
tooned with  climbing  Roses.  The  house,  which  is 
in  course  of  considerable  enlargement,  is  covered 
with  many  creepers.  Did  anyone  before  see 
golden-leaved  shrubs,  and  especially  the  Golden 
Irish  Yew,  take  on  a  more  brilliant  colouring  ? 
The  latter  are  mainly  seedlings,  and  in  the  cle.ar 
sunlight  they  are  radiant  in  colour.  A  walk  with 
a  terrace  wall  on  one  side  covered  with  climbers, 
conspicuous  among  which  is  the  scarlet  trumpet; 
HoneT.suokle,  has  a  narrow  border  of  Roses  at  its 
foot,  and  one  also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk, 
planted  in  each  case  largely  with  Polyantha  Roses, 
which  grow  vigorously  and  bloom  with  marvel- 
lous abundance,  throwing  up  strong  stems  sur- 
rounded by  huge  clusters  o£  blossoms.  One  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  pale  -  coloured  varieties, 
Mignonette,  is  remarkably  free  from  mildew 
at  Ascott.  Perle  d'Or,  pale  sulphur-yellow,  is 
very  free  also;  Anne  Marii  Montravel,  white,  is 
very  fine ;  and  Clothilde  Soupert,  large,  white,  a 
very  vigorous  grower,  is  superb.  These  Polyantha 
Roses  are  continuous  in  sending  up  strong  shoots, 
which  produce  heads  of  bloom  almost  countless  in 
number.  Tea  Roses  are  also  grown  for  cutting, 
and  plantations  meet  one  on  almost  every  hand. 
A  few  noteworthy  trees  claim  attention,  such  as 
Cedrus  atlantica  glauca,  so  finely  tinted  as  to 
appear  covered  with  a  robe  of  glistening  silver ; 
Walerer's  Weeping  Beech,  of  which  there  are 
excellent  specimens  ;  and  one  of  a  red-tinted  form 
of  Acer  polymorphum  quite  12  feet  or  so  through, 
and  well  furnished.  In  the  shrubbery  borders 
can  be  seen  quite  striking  examples  of  a  cut-leaved 
Elder  with  such  elegantly  divided  leaves,  as  to  place 
it  far  above  the  level  of  the  common  form.  A 
hedge  of  Rosa  rugosa  in  one  portion  of  the  grounds 
had  made  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  Mr.  Jennings 
said  it  was  cut  down  every  year,  as  it  springs  up 
vigorously  during  the  summer.  In  the  plant 
houses.  Carnations,  largely  of  the  Malmaison  tvpe, 
were  still  in  flower,  though  the  season  is  getting 
over.  Two  self-coloured  summer-flowering  Car- 
nations were  especially  attractive  under  glass. 
One  is  Niphetos,  a  superb  white  self  raised  by 
Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  at  Haves,  remarkable  for 
its  purity,  fine  substance,  form,  and  vigorous 
growth  ;  and  Selby,  a  fine  deep  yellow  in  the  way 
of  Germania,but  with  greater  depth  of  colour.  The 
foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the  leading  features  in 
this  admirably  kept  place.  A  visit  to  Ascott  at 
any  time  of  the  year  is  sure  to  reveal  many  cha- 
racteristics that  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  To 
see  the  grounds  in  their  rich  summer  beauty,  a 
visit  should  be  paid  in  July  or  August.         R.  D. 
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is  not  one  of  those  that  are  obtainable  which  which  have untilthe  last  fewyearsabsorbedwhat- 

does    not   merit  the  gardener's  attention,  and  evsr  care  the  gardener  could  bestow  upon  New 

although  our   range  of  choice  is  restricted  by  Zealand  Veronicas,  and  have  also  hitherto  mono- 

the  exigencies  of  an  unpropitious  climate,  still  polised,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  congeners,  the 

there  are   many   left,   and  those  far  from    the  skill  of  the  hybridist.     The  first  group  in  this 

least  attractive,  which  will  withstand  even  the  subgenus  contains  three  species,  all  having  ser- 

wet  and  cold,  and,   within   certain   limits,  the  rate  or  crenate  leaves  and  paniculate  (lowers, 

gardeners  of   the  British   Islands   through  the   killing  effects  of  the  smoke  and  chemical-laden  y.   Hulkeana  is   the  well-known   greenhouse 

cultivation  of  a  number  of  herbaceous  species    atmosphere  of  the  Manchester  district.  shrub,  with  slender  flexible  branches,  sparicg  of 

collected  for  the  most  part  from  the  temperate        In   the  following  short   sketch   of   the   New  leaves  and  lilac  bloom. 

regions   of   Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and  in  :  Zealand    Veronicas    in    cultivation     here     the  V.  Lava^'Diana  has   stout,  decumbent   to  as- 
less  numbers  from  North  America,  presents  in   classification   of  Mr.  J.   B.   Armstrong,  of  the  cending,  brandies  about  8  inches  high 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  SHRUBBY  VERONICAS  OF  NEW 
ZEALAND.* 

The   genus   Veronica,   so  long  familiar  to  the 


New  Zealand  and  the  adjacent  islands  an  unac-  ^  Botanic  Gardens,  Christchurch,  in  his  "  Sy^ 
customed  aspect.  It  is  there  by  far  the  largest '  nopsis  of  the  New  Zealand  Species  of  Veronica," 
genus  of  flowering  plants,  now  numbering  published  in  the  "  Transactions  and  Proceed- 
about  sixty  species,  of  which  few  are  herba-  ings  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,"  1880,  vol. 
ceous  and  the  great  majority  shrubs  of  various  i  xiii.,  is  followed. 
sizes,  rarely  attaining  the  dimensions  of  small!  a„„  ^„^.„„  t      -Ctt  v,7T,,^s-Tr.. 

„•   •' T     T~v      IT      1  c    4.1        „,.o  .  I  bUB-OE]SU.S   1. —  rjU- V  ER0MC.4.. 

trees.     Sir  J.   D.   Hooker  says   of   the  genus  : 

"  In  New  Zealand  it  forms  a  more  conspicuous  1  This  section  contains  ten  species,  of  which 
feature  of  the  vegetation  than  in  any  other  three  have  been  imported,  and  presents  some- 
country,  both  from  the  number,  beauty  and  thing  like  an  apjjroach  in  appearance  to  the 
ubii(uity  of  the  species,  from  so  many  forming  ,  Veronicas  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

remarkable  forms'      V.  linifolia  is  very  different  from  its  congeners, 


V.  R.VOULI  is  a  small,  robust  shrub  about  a  foot 
in  height. 

Next  follow  half-a-dozen  species  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  gardener  ;  they  have,  for  the 
most  part,  stout  round  stems  and  thick,  fleshy, 
glaucous  leaves,  often  tinged  with  red  or  purple 
at  the  growing  tips  of  the  branches. 

V.  AMPLEXICAULIS  is  a  low-growing  shrub  with 
erect  branches,  thickly  set  with  broad,  obovate, 
glaucous  leaves. 

V.  CAHNOSULA  has  a  prostrate,  merging  into  an 
ascending  habit,  stout,  round,  smooth  stems  and 


Verjitisa  dio 


large  bushes  and  from  the   remarkable  forms'      V. _^  „  .. 

the     genus    presents."     Variability,    which    is   and  in  summer  presents  a  deceptive  resemblance  '  glaucous  leaves.    Several  forms,  two  of  which  are 

very  floriferous,  are  in  cultivation. 

V.  GODEFROTANA  is  of  the  same 
type. 

V.  PINGUIFOLIA  is  a  small,  robust 
shrub,  varying  in  habit  from  erect  to 
decumbent;  it  has  glaucous  foliage 
and  flowers  profusely. 

V.  GLAUCO-CCEKULEA,  of  which  twO 
forms  (major  and  minor)  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, is  of  erect  growtli,  and  especi- 
.'illy  noticeable  for  the  deep  colour  of 
the  foliage,  at  times  edged  with  red, 
and  dark  purple  stems. 

V.  PiMELEOiDES,  of  which,  unfor- 
tunately (unless  what  is  now  being  dis- 
tributed as  the  major  form  of  V.glau- 
co-coerulea  is  in  reality  this  species), 
only  a  creeping  prostrate  form,  one 
extreme  of  a  variable  type,  has  been 
introduced,  is  a  very  pretty  plant  when 
the  delicate  grey  of  the  leaves  sets 
olf  the  purplish  flowers.  To  gardeners 
who  take  pleasure  in  happy  contrasts 
of  colour  in  foliage,  all  of  the  last 
named  group  are  invaluable. 

V.  EPACRIDEA  and  V.  Haasti  are 
low-growing  small-leaved  species,  but 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
plants  introduced  under  these  names 
are  true.  In  any  case,  V.  epacridea  is 
not  so  hardy  as  the  height  of  its  range  upon  the 
Southern  Alps  would  lead  us  to  assume. 

V.  BUXIFOLIA  forms  a  very  dense  bush,  has  deep 
green  coriaceous  leaves  and  is  attractive  at  all 
times.  V.  Isevis  and  V.  monticola  are  closely 
allied. 

V.  ANOMALA  is  a  taller-growing,  erect  species, 
with  little  star-like  white  flowers  in  terminal, 
compound,  many-flowered  spikes.  There  are  several 
forms. 

Y.  VERNicosA  is  a  low,  loose-growing  shrub  with 
small  leaves,  shining  as  though  varnished,  and 
lined  with  red  on  the  edges  when  young. 

V,  ELLiPTicA  is  well  known  and  widely  distri- 
buted, reaching  a  height  of  i  feet  to  G  feet  in  cul- 
tivation, and  has  light  green  foliage  and  large, 
white,  sweetly  scented  flowers. 

Y.  CHATHAMICA  and  its  well-marked  minor 
variety  are  beautiful  prostrate  plants,  clothing 
stonework  with  a  dense  cushion  of  shining  green 
glabrous  foliage  and  purple  flowers. 

Lack  of  space,  not  want  of  meiit  in  the 
species,  prohibits  more  than  the  mention  of 
V.  diosmasfolia,  a  tender,  but  most  floriferous 
species  :  V.  Colensoi  and  its  glaucous  and  other 
varietal  forms  ;  V.  rakaiensis  ;  V.  ligustrifolia, 
with  narrow,  almost  linear  leaves  ;  V.  parvitlora, 
like  a  minor  V.  ligustrifolia  ;  V.  Kirki,  V.  Lewisi 
and  V.  Ditftenbachi,  which  are  for  the  most  part 


■.,i:aifuUa.     En<,i:ned  fur  The  GaRde.v  frum  a  ploloyiaph  sent  by  Mr.  R.  OJcell,  Manchester 


characteristic  of  the  New  Zealand  flora  in 
general,  is  also  a  marked  feature  in  the  case 
of  the  shrubby  Veronicas.  Not  only  are  species 
made  difKcult  of  discrimination  by  the  exist- 
ence of  intermediate  links  between  well  marked 
and  distinct  forms,  but  they  are  also  variable  in 
themselves,  and  present  varieties  which  remain 
constant  over  large  areas,  even  when  growing 
intermingled.     In   this    respect    the   botanist's 


to  a  herbaceous  plant.  It  has  small,  narrow,  closely 
set,  bright  green  leaves,  procumbent  branched  s*ems, 
and  comparatively  large  flowers  on  slender  axillary 
peduncles  about  tj  inches  in  height.  It  is  an  at- 
tractive rockwork  plant. 

V.  Lyalli  has  slender  procumbent  and  ascending 
stems,  serrated  leaves,  and  racemes  of  delicate 
lilac  flowers,  abundantly  produced  in  favourable 
situations;  it  is  less  than  afoot  high  in  cultivation. 
Y.  Lyalli  is  in  itself  very  variable  in  form  of  leaf 


difficulty  is  the  gardener's  gain.     Of  the  whole  ■  and  habit;  it  passes  into  Y.  cataractae  by  the  leaves 
number  of    New    Zealand   shrubby  Veronicas,    '  '       '  --"  '       •'"" 

all  but  one  are  peculiar  to  the  islands.  V. 
elliptica  alone  is  found  elsewhere,  viz.,  in 
South  Chili,  Fuegia,  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 
This  species  is  also  remarkable  on  the  two 
other  grounds — that  it  is  the  tallest  grower, 
attaining  in  the  Auckland  Islands  a  height  of 
30  feet,  and  that,  although  distributed  over  the 
widest  area,  it  is  the  least  subject  to  variation, 
being,  according  to  Hooker,  the  only  species 
which  it  is  impossible  to  confound  with  any  other. 
About  forty  of  the  known  species  have  now 
been  introduced  to  cultivation  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  while  the  absence  of  many  which 


becoming  larger  and  broader  (halt  an  inch  to 
inches  long);  into  Y.  cataractaj  var.  a ,  Hook,  fil., 
with  leaves  2  inches  to  5  inches  long;  into  Y.  ni- 
valis by  the  raceme  becoming  few-flowered  and 
glandular;  also  by  other  variations  into  V.  diffusa 
and  Y.  lanceolata.  All  of  these  are  yet  to  be  ac- 
quired by  us,  except  perhaps  a  doubtful  form  of 
Y.  cataractEe,  which,  if  true,  bears  the  smallest  of 
leaves  credited  to  that  Protean  species. 

V.  BiDWiLLi  is  a  trailing  species  with  prostrate, 
rooting  stems  and  very  small  toothed  leaves. 

SUB-GENUS  II.— KOROMIKO 

(so  named   from  the  native  name  of  V.  salici- 
folia)  is  the  largest  section,   numbering  about 


are  very  desirable  is  still  to  be  regretted,  there    forty  species,  of  which  twenty  eight  or  there- 

~- — T.  ,_    .   ^,   1,^^.7^ — V  c         abouts  are  accessible  to  us,  and  comprises,  be- 

*  Paper  r, ad   by   Mr.   Egbert   Okell    B  A.,   he  ore      ^  distinctly    alpine    forms,  all   those 

ieWy  3,  ISy-?'      ""'   Improvement  Association,  [  j^^g^.^^,./^^^  and  comparatively  tender  species 
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comparatively  tall-growing  shrubs.  Of  a  larger 
growth  are 

V.  Traversi,  an  erect  shrub,  forming  a  close, 
stout  bush  with  lilac  flowers. 

V.  SALiciFOLTA,  witli  white  flowers,  sometimes 
havinj  a  bluish  tinge;  the  pure  white  form,  when 
the  r.icemes  of  flowers  weigh  down  the  pendent 
branches,  as  though  with  a  load  of  snow,  is  a  most 
beautiful  sight. 

V.  SPECltWA  is  one  of  the  earliest  introductions 
of  the  genus,  whose  purple  flowers  and  large  dark 
green  shining  leaves  have  been  long  familiar. 
Hybrid  forms  between  members  of  tliis  sub-genus 
are  numerous,  the  original  parents  being  for  the 
most  part  V.  speoiosa,  V.  elliptica  or  V.  salioifolia. 
The  earlier  hybrids  had  their  origin  in  the  British 
Islands,  but  of  late  years  the  French  have  far  out- 
stripped us  in  the  race  for  new  varieties,  the  names 
of  Hoste  and  Rozain  being  especially  conspicuous. 
The  late  Isaac  Anderson-IIenry  led  the  way  wi  h 
the  now  well-known  V.  Andersoni.  Of  thii  there 
is  a  variegated  leaved  form,  which,  if  variegated 
leaves  are  to  be  desired  by  the  gardener,  is  valuable, 
being  distinct  in  its  variegation  and  not  weak  and 
washy  in  tone.  V.  Henryi,  V.  Lindleyana  and  many 
others  followed,  until  a  large  collection  could  be 
now  easily  made,  giving  a  range  of  colour  from 
pure  white,  through  many  shades  of  blue  and  of 
red,  to  the  magniticen/t  crimson  of  V.  speciosa  var. 
imperialis.  One  recent  hybrid,  Arc-en-ciel  (Hoste), 
has  leaves  variegated  with  creamy  yellow.  It  is 
sold  by  MM.  Lemoine  et  ills.  A  hybrid  (probably 
having  V.  Hu'keana  for  one  of  its  parents)  has 
been  raised  l)y  Mr.  Martin,  of  the  Fairfield  Nur- 
series, Dunedin,  and  lately  introduced  here  under 
the  name  of  V.  Fairlieldi.  It  grows  barely  a  foot 
in  height,  has  serrate  leaves  and  purple  stems,  the 
leaves  being  often  tinged  with  purple  on  the  under- 
side. The  (lowers  are  larger  than  those  of  V. 
Hulkeana,  and  the  spikes  shorter  and  more  race- 
mose. In  this  sub-genus  there  are  also  several 
much  -  to  -  be  -  desired  species  awaiting  introduc- 
tion, among  which  may  be  named  V.  odora,  which 
is  like  a  small  V.  elliptica,  and  has  white  flowers 
of  a  delicious  fragrance  ;  V.  Benthami,  a  native  of 
the  Auckland  group,  with  flowers  which  light  up 
its  barren  native  hills  with  vivid  blue ;  and  V. 
micrantha  the  largest  flowered  species  in  the 
genus,  ti:e  white  blooms  being  each  about  1  inch 
in  diameter. 

SuB-OENPS  III. — PsEr  DO  Veronica 

contains  seven  or  eight  species  only,  but  these, 
as  well  from  their  hardiness  as  their  quaint 
and  interpsting  forms,  are  of  especial  use  in 
gardens.  Of  foliage,  in  the  gardener's  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  they  have  none,  or  next  to 
none.  The  leaves  are  either  rudimentary  or 
have  become  merely  closely  adpressed  scales, 
and  the  plants  seem  to  mimic  in  the  strangest 
way  the  appearance  of  families  far  removed  in 
botanical  relationship,  c  ij  ,  conifers  and  lyco- 
pods,  and  even  if  they  flower  sparely  in  culti- 
vation, these  essentially  high  alpine  forms  pre- 
sent attractions  in  habit  and  appearance  which 
entitle  them  to  a  foremost  place  in  the  rock 
garden. 

V.  CUPRESSOIDKS  is  an  erect-growing  bright 
green  shrub,  reaching  l  feet  in  height,  and  bearing 
a  very  striking  resemblance  to  a  Retinospora.  The 
flowers  are  white  tin'j;ed  with  violet.  A  golden 
variegated  form  existed,  but  has  now  been  lost.  It 
will  probably  recur.  Tbere  is  also  a  variety  having 
a  coppery  tinge. 

V.  CUPEESSOIDBS  VAK.  VARIABILIS,  which  was 
introduced  into  and  distribute  i  in  ttii§  country  as 
v.  .salicornioides,  i^  of  lower  growth  than  the  type 
and  forms  a  dense  spreading  bush,  under  a  foot 
high,  of  light  green  hue,  gaining  for  the  most  part 
in  established  specimens  a  golden  tinge  on  the 
tips  of  the  shoots.  The  flowers  are  white  with  pink 
anthers.  This  variety  is  extiemely  variable  and 
has  caused  much  discussion.  The  subject  was 
exhaustively  treated  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  in  the 
Gardeners'   Chronicle  for  January  7,  1888. 


V.  LYCOPODioiDES  is  a  low-growing  spreading 
species  with  square  stems  and  little  sharp-pointed 
leaves  adpressed  at  the  base.  It  is  dark  green  in 
colour  and  in  general  appearance  fully  justifies  its 
specific  name. 

V.  Arjisteongi  is  an  upright  growing,  freely- 
branching  shrub,  with  leaves  represented  by  scales 
having  sharp-pointed  tips.  The  colour  is  a  peculiar 
glaucous  green  with  an  ochre-yellow  tinge  towards 
the  ends  of  the  branches. 

V.  Hectori  is  also  an  upright-growing  species 
with  scale-like  leaves  and  round  branches,  grejish 
green  in  colour.  Mr.  Lindsay,  curator  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  says  of  this  species 
that  the  original  plant  first  introduced  into 
England  forms  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in 
the  rock  garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at 
Edinburgh. 

V.  LOG.ANioiDES  is  a  new  introduction  with 
sc.ile-Iike  leaves  not  closely  adpressed,  and  pro- 
bably belongs  to  this  section.  Of  the  same  sub- 
genus, but  as  yet  unintroduced  into  the  British 
Islands,  are  \.  tetrasticha,  V.  salicornioides,  and 
V.  tetragona.  The  advent  of  all  the  three  last- 
named  species  is  anxiously  looked  fonvard  to. 

Although  many  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas, 
especially  those  of  the  V.  speciosa  type  and  the 
various  hybrids  of  garden  origin,  are  most  use- 
ful for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  in 
late  autumn  and  winter,  it  is  as  hardy  plants 
that  they  make  their  strongest  appeal  to  the 
gardener,  and  in  this  respect  climate  is  the 
essence  of  the  question.  The  genus  has  been 
most  carefully  .studied  and  its  requirements 
noted  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  following  is  the  list,  completed  to  the 
end  of  last  year,  of  the  species  there  cultivated, 
giving,  where  practicable,  the  altitude  of  habitat 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the  comparative 
hardiness  of  each  ; — 

Species  of  Veronica  from  Ncm  Zealand,  cnliirated 
in  the  B>yal  Botanic  Garden,  Jidinbiirffh,  in 
18112. 


Iljrdy  species. 

Altitude. 
Feet. 

HaU-hardy 
speiies. 

Altitude. 
Feet. 

\'eronica    Ilcctori, 

Veronica    Lvalli, 

Hook,  fil 

7-7500 

Hook.  fil.    . . 

2-1000 

Vcroi.iea       logani- 

Veron  ca       Bid- 

oidos.  Arm 

5-6000 

wiUi,  Hook.   . . 

2-3000 

W-ronitn       lycopo- 

Veronica       cata- 

dioidc?,Hook. fil. 

4-5000 

racts?,  Forst. . . 

— 

Vcmiii -I     cupre-s- 

Veronica    Kirki, 

nidts.  Hook,  fil. 

4000 

Ann 

— 

VL-n>nio;i      oiprcss- 

Veronica   epacri- 

i.idus  var.   varia- 

dea    

5-6500 

bilis,  X.  E.Br.  .. 

— 

Veronica     verni- 

V(.:ruiiic:L          Arm- 

co^a,  Hook.  fil. 

1500-3000 

strnii^d,  Kirk.  .'. 

^ 

Veronici  Lewisi, 

WriiniiMtarnosLila, 

Arm 

— 

llnok.  fil 

5000 

Verouicaligiiatri- 

Veronica     pingui- 

folii,  A.  (_'unn. 

— 

fol  a,  Hook.  fil.. 

50CO 

Veronica      chat- 

Vuronica    amplcxi- 

hamica,  Buch. 

— 

caulis,  Arm 

5000 

Veronica   Hulke- 

Veronica buxifolia, 

ana,  F.  Muell.. 

1500-tiOOO 

Benth      

S.5500 

Veronica     Fair- 

Veronica         lievis, 

fieldi,  Hort.  . . 

— 

Bcnth 

Veronica  Godefroy- 

2-0000 

Tendiir  sptcicit. 

ana,  Decne 

— 

Veronica     dios- 

Veronica    glauco- 

m:eful:a,         11. 

ccfiruUa.  Arm.  . . 

2-5000 

Cunn 

sea-coa'-t 

Veronica  Colcusoi, 

Veronica      ellip- 

Hook, fil 

3-5000 

tica,  Forst 

sea-coast 

Veronica    Colensoi 

Veronica     parvi- 

var.  glauca     .... 

__ 

flora,  Vahl 

sea  coast 

\'eronicn  Traversi, 

Veronica     speci- 

Hook, fil 

4000 

osa,  R.  Cunn. . 

soa-coast 

\'eronica     rakaien- 

Veronica     salici- 

.s  s,  Arm 

2-4000 

folia,  Forst 

— 

Veronica    mont  i- 

Veronica    Lavau- 

cola,  Aim 

3-4500 

diaiia,  Raoul. . 

— 

Veronica      pimele- 

Veronica  Ander- 

oidt-a, Arm 

2-4000 

soni.  Hort 

■ — 

Veronica    linifolia, 

Veronica  elegans 

— 

Hook,  fil 

25O0-4CO0 

Veronica  Hieffen- 

Veronica  auomala, 

bachl,  Benth. 

— 

Ai-m 

— 

It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  altitude  at 
which  any  species  is  found  is,  in  a  way,  the 
measure  of  its  hardiness,  and  that  the  range 
of  altitude  through  which  a  species  occurs  is 
immaterial.     From    this    point   of    view,    the 


genus  naturally  distributes  itself,  so  far  as  the 
climate  of  Edinburgh  is  concerned,  into  three 
sections— hrst,  tender  species  inhabiting  the 
coast  zone  ;  secondly,  half-hardy  species  whose 
upward  limit  is  4000  feet  or  under  ;  and, 
thirdly,  hardy  species  with  a  limit  of  over  4000 
feet. 

The  critical  point  between  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  species  appears  to  be  4000  feet,  at  which 
limit  of  altitude  both  hardy  and  half-hardy 
species  co-exist.  The  one  great  exception  to 
the  rule  is  the  plant  known  in  cultivation  here 
as  V.  epacridea,  as  to  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  a  species  which  forms  the 
highest  vegetation  on  Mount  Darwin,  at  an 
altitude  of  (j.")00  feet,  should  not  be  hardy  at 
Edinburgh.  Examples  of  the  species  collected 
at  the  high  altitude  named  would  be  welcome. 
L^nfortunately,  the  dwellers  in  this  district 
must  grant  to  Edinburgh  great  climatic  advan- 
tages, and  the  generous  list  of  species  "  hardy 
at  Edinburgh  "  must  be  here  largely  curtailed  ; 
the  critical  altitude  must  be  raised  1000  feet, 
and  hardly  any  species  which  does  not  in  its 
natural  habitat  reach  the  height  of  oi  00  feet 
above  .sea  kvel  can  be  expected  to  live  unpro- 
tected through  a  severe  winter  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. There  are  left  to  us  all  the  species 
of  the  sub-genus  Pseudo-Veronica,  happily 
named  "  Wliijicord  Veronicas"  by  the  nursery- 
men of  New  Zealand  (V.  cupressoides  is  mord 
tolerant  of  hardship  than  its  low  limit  of  4000  ft. 
would  lead  us  to  expect)  ;  also  the  fleshy- leaved 
glaucous  species  (V.  glauco-cierulea  being  doubt- 
ful and  V.  pimeleoides  having  failed),  and  one 
or  two  of  the  small-leaved  coriacrous  forms. 
Although  a  great  authority  informs  us  that  he 
never  found  '  a  .scientific  botaui.st  and  sound 
practical  florist  under  one  hat,"  yet  a  broad 
botanical  question  lightly  touched  upon  is  not 
void  of  interest  to  a  society  of  gardeners — the 
varied  alpine  forms  of  this  much-involved  and 
very  per]ilexed  genus  being  here  referred  to. 
In  attempting  to  realise  the  adaptation  of 
these  forms  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live,  although  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater 
altitude  of  habitat  necessarily  implies  addi- 
tional strength  to  withstand  the  augmented 
force  of  storm  and  tempest  and  to  support 
greater  severity  of  cold,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, especially  in  connection  with  the  third 
type  mentioned  later,  that  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  we  feel  tempered  by  the  ab- 
straction of  heat  consequent  on  their  passage 
through  the  moisture-laden  strata  of  the  lower 
atmosphere,  burn  with  a  more  scorching  inten- 
sity on  the  undefended  mountain  heights,  and 
must  form  a  potent  factor  in  the  account. 
In  the  ascent  from  the  coast  level  four 
classes  of  modification  are  apparent.  First, 
the  species  decrease  in  height,  becoming  for 
the  most  part  more  sturdy  and  robust  in 
aspect  ;  the  leaves  decrease  in  size  and  lose 
their  petioles,  the  extreme  form  of  this  class 
having  small,  glabrous,  and  crisply  coriaceous 
leaves.  Secondly,  one  or  two  assume  a  pros- 
trate habit  and  creep  beneath  the  storm. 
A  third  type  becomes  thick  in  the  stem,  fleshy 
in  the  leaf,  is  almost  succulent  in  appearance, 
and  glaucous  in  colour.  The  fourth  type  is  the 
"Whipcord  Veronicas,"  in  which  the  leaves 
have  practically  disappeared,  and  except  in  the 
bloom,  all  resemblance  to  other  forma  of  Ve- 
ronica is  lost,  the  plants  having  assumed  the 
aspect  of  botanically  distinct  mountain  forms, 
like  wanderers  in  an  unfriendly  land  success- 
fully disguised  in  the  habit  of  the  denizens 
until  betrayed  by  their  flower.  Veronica  te- 
tragona deceived  even  the  skilled  eye  of  so  emi- 
nent a  botanist  as  Sir  W.  .7.  Hooker,  who,  pro- 
visionally, and  without  having  had  an    oppor- 
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tunity  of  inspecting  the  bloom,   figured   and 
described  the  plant  as  Podocarpus  Dieffeubachi, 
Icones  Plant.,   vol.   ii. ,   ii.  s.,  plate  547.      The 
same  plant  is  figured  in  bloom  on  plate  .580  of 
the  same  volume.     It  also  bears  a  curious  re- 
semblance to   Andromeda    tetragona.     In    an- 
other fashion  also,  by  a  unique  characteristic, 
do  these  "  Whipcord  Veronicas  "  reveal  a  flaw 
in  their  di.sguise.     They  are  easily  induced  to 
adopt    a     heterophyllous  form.     Seedlings — at 
least,  seedlings  raised  here  under  glass — cut- 
tings,   kept   close   whilst    rooting,   and   plants 
gently  forced   in  a  warm   greenhouse,   act    as 
though  the  more  genial  c  jnditions  stirred  blind 
memories  of   the    ampler  foliage   of   long  past 
days,   and  respond    by  putting   out   little  true 
leaves.     In  Y.  cupressoides  the  leaves  are  ligu 
late  or  broadly  obovate,  generally  dentate  ;  in 
the  variety  V.  c.   variabilis  they  are  of  many 
forms,  entire,  notched,  lobed  or  pinnatifid.     In 
V.  lycopodioides  they  are  deeply  toothed.     In 
Y.   Hectori,    which  lives  at  the  great  altitude 
of  7600  feet  above  the  sea,  the  change  is  most 
marked.     The  stout,  sturdy  branchlets  become 
clothed  with  little,  long,  toothed  leaves,  and  lose 
much  iif  their  thickness  in  the  process,  becom- 
ing slender  and  ascending.     The  uncompromis- 
ingly  rigid    appearance    of  the  ordinary  form 
vanishes,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  plant  is 
entirely  changed.     In  the  summer  this  strange 
vagary  often    appears   in  Y.    cupressoides  and 
its  variety,  Y.  c.  variabilis,  as  they  grow  out  in 
the  open,  not  generally  on  the  whole  plant  at 
once,  but  on  one  or  two  branches  only  at  a  time. 
It  is  also  often  more  or  less  obscurely  apparent 
at  the  growing  tips  of  the  branches  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  sub-genus.     The  ordinary  form  of 
the  leaves  of    Y.   loganioides   is   intermediate 
between    the    strange    short'y-ligulate    keeled 
leaves  of  the  so-called  Y.  epacndea  and  the  scale 
leaves  of  this  sub-genus.     In  its  heterophyllous 
condition,  however,  the  leaves  of  Y.  loganioides 
are  deeply  serrate. 

It  LS  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  hybridist  has 
hitherto  confined  his  attention  solely  to  the  more 
showy  flowers  of  the  larger  species  of  the  sub- 
genus Koromiko  to  the  exclusion  of  the  no  less 
interesting  and  more  hardy  forms.  So  far  as 
experiment  has  been  made,  the  shrubby  Yeroni- 
cas  hybridi.se  with  facility,  and  if  Pseudo- 
Yeronica  should  prove  fertile  with  Koromiko  or 
Eu-Yeronica,  or  the  Y.  piuguifolia  group  with 
their  larger  relations,  or  with  either  of  the  other 
Bub-genera,  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  de- 
veloping classes  of  hardy  evergreen  flowering 
shrubi  which  might  enrich  our  gardens  in  an 
ascending  series  of  beauty  of  flower,  form,  and 
foliage,  and  which  might  at  the  same  time 
throw  light  on  some  of  those  questions  which 
lie  more  distinctly  in  the  region  of  scientific 
botany. 

One  economical  property  of  the  shrubby  Ye- 
ronicas  is  recorded,  viz  ,  the  use  of  a  decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  Y.  elliptica  and  Y.  parviflora  as  a 
curative  agent  for  diarrhiea  in  man,  and  for 
scour  in  sheep  and  cattle.  The  knowledge  of 
the  remedy  was  acquired  from  the  Maoris,  and 
it  is  in  New  Zealand  called  "Koromiko."  The 
same  eftect  has  also  been  attributed  to  3^.  Co- 
lensoi  by  chewing  a  few  of  the  leaves. 

Culture. 

The  culture  of  all  the  species  is  easy  ;  they  are 
in  no  way  capricious  or  particular,  and  are  not 
fastidious.  Any  well-worked  garden  soil  will 
suit  them.  If  they  evince  a  preference,  it  is  for 
a  light,  moderately  rich  and  deep  soil,  and  their 
behaviour  shows  that  they  appreciate,  as  an 
extra  attention,  a  summer  mulching  of  that  in- 
valuable garden  material,  manure  from  a  stable 
where  peat  Moss  is  used  as  litter.     They  will 


not,  however,  stand  continued  drought  on  a 
dry  bank  ;  whether  in  the  open  or  in  pots  they 
accept  drying  up  as  notice  to  quit.  They  like 
a  sunny  situation  sheltered  from  cutting  winds, 
but  moat  of  the  species  will  grow  well  in  par- 
tial shade.  They  are  almost  exempt  from 
garden  pests.  Propagation  is  easy.  Seeds, 
when  procurable,  germinate  abundantly.  In 
favourable  .situations  the  ground  about  old 
bushes  of  several  of  the  larger  species  (espe- 
cially Y.  Traversi)  becomes  carpeted  with  seed- 
lings. Cuttings  of  all  the  species,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  root  with  facility,  most  of  them 
growing  away  like  Willows  (Y.  Hectori,  how- 
ever, is  dillicult  and  obstinate,  and  Y.  pingui- 
folia  liable  to  damp  oft).  The  cuttings  should 
have  cool  treatment.  Cuttings  of  Y.  Hectori 
might,  very  possibly,  push  out  roots  more  freely 
if  taken  from  a  plant  in  the  heterophyllous 
state. 

The  nearer  the  sea,  the  better  does  the 
shrubby  Veronica  thrive  in  the  British  Islands, 
and  in  many  happy  valleys  on  our  south-western 
coast  all  distinction  of  half-hardy  and  tender 
is  abolished.  Even  on  the  neighbouring  coast 
of  North  Wales,  especially  at  Colwyn  Bay  and 
in  its  vicinity,  the  winter  rarely  causes  serious 
damage  to  any  of  the  species.  The  winter  of 
1800  01  was,  however,  an  exception,  and  cut  to 
the  root  or  killed  outright  many  of  those  which 
are  tender  at  Edinburgh.  Y.  elliptica  suti'ered 
much  and  was  nearly  cleared  from  the  district. 
The  Isle  of  Man,  with  its  wondrously  mild 
winter  climate,  is  a  kind  fo.ster-motlier  to  this 
and  many  other  genera  of  New  Zealand  plants. 
No  degrees  of  hardiness  have  there  to  be  noted. 
The  records  show  that  only  at  intervals  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  have  dangerously 
low  temperatures  been  observed.  Until  last 
year — the  economical  necessity  which  ran  a  road 
over  their  late  site  is  much  to  be  deplored — 
there  stood  in  a  garden  near  Douglas  a  pair  of 
shrubs—  Y.  elliptica  and  Y.  Andersoni — origin- 
ally planted  some  3  feet  apart,  and  forming  a 
solid  mass  of  foliage  0  feet  high  and  as  much  in 
diameter.  Near  the  same  place  there  were  in 
bloom  on  Christmas  Day  last,  not  in  summer  or 
autumn   luxuriance,   but   still    fair    to  see  and 


good    to  cut  for  a  posy,   Y.   elliptica,  Y.  ano- 


mala,  Y.  diosmrefolia,  Y.  salicifolia,  Y.  ligus- 
trLfolia,  Y.  Hcnryi  and  several  other  hybrid 
forms.  Since  the  date  last  named  the  Isle  of 
Man  has  experienced  the  most  severe  winter 
weather  that  has  been  recorded  for  a  period,  it 
is  said,  of  over  a  dozen  years  ;  yet  the  tale  of 
damage  to  shrubby  Veronicas  is  almost  nil.  On 
close  examination  on  the  28th  of  January  last, 
out  of  seven  specimens  of  Y.  diosmiefolia  (by 
repute  the  most  tender)  two  plants  only  had 
their  tallest  shoots  singed  ;  nevertheless,  some 
flowers  on  these  same  plants  were  open  and 
many  corymbs  coming  into  bloom.  A  few  shrubs 
of  v.  speciosa  had  here  and  there  a  shoot  droop- 
ing, but  there  was  much  bloom  and  an  ainindant 
promise.  V.  elliptica  was  crowded  with  heads 
about  to  expand.  Y.  anomala  bad  a  few  open 
blooms.  No  serious  damage  had  been  sustained 
by  any  species  or  hybrid  form.  The  New 
Zealand  genera  Olearia,  Phormium  and  Pitto- 
sporum  are  equally  at  home  ;  in  fact,  a  great 
number  of  our  ordinary  cool  greenhouse  sub- 
jects will  thrive  in  the  open  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Cordyline  australis  grows  to  tree  form.  It  is 
astonishing  that  so  little  advantage  is  taken  of 
a  climate  so  exceptionally  mild  in  the  winter 
season. 

It  would  be  difticult  to  select  a  genus  con- 
taining so  many  useful  forms  as  the  New  Zea- 
land Veronicas.  In  .shape  and  size  of  leaf,  in 
habit  of  growth,  in  general  aspect,  they  present 
an  almost  infinite  variety.     They  are,  for  the 


most  part,  very  floriferous  through  an  extended 
period.     Y.   elliptica   especially  nearly    equals 
the   common   Gorse  or  Whin  in  continuity  of 
bloom.     It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
scale  of  hardiness  before   given  is  reduced  to 
its  lowest  terms,  i.e.,  only  such  species  as  are 
hardy  in  the  most  severe  of  our  winters  are  in- 
cluded in  the  hardy  list.  There  are  many  others 
which  will  stand  through  an  ordinary  season 
and  only  succumb  to   exceptional  severity.     A 
bush   of    v.   Traversi,   for  example,   flourished 
eight  miles  from  Manchester  for  the  five  years 
previous   to    the   winter   of    189091,   when   it 
perished.      Self  sown    seedlings    of    the    same 
shrub,  though  .scorched  by  the  present  winter, 
are  not,  however,  killed.     The  rage  for  the  red 
Geranium,  yellow  Calceolaria  and  blue  Lobelia 
has  well  nigh  died  out,  and  the  tyrant  "  bedding 
out "  is  no  longer  the  despot  of  our  gardens  ; 
still,  we  know  that  much  time  and  labour  are 
expended  on  the  propagation  and  winter  pro- 
tection of  half-hardy  stutf.     In   this  respect,  is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  gardeners  might  direct 
a  little  of    their  attention  to  the    subjects  of 
this  paper,  if  only  to  those  of   them  that  re- 
quire  no  more    than  the  protection  of  a  cold 
frame  in  the  worst  of  our  winters  ?     Easy  of 
propagation,   rapid   in    growth,    they    produce 
eftects,  to   many  eyes,  more   beautiful,  if  less 
gaudy,  than  tho.se  of  the  system  which  is  pass- 
ing away.     They  transplant  with  facility,  and 
if  our  winters  for  a  period  of  several  years  are 
less  rigorous  than  our  late  thrice- repeated  ex- 
perience, so  as  to  permit  specimens  to  grow  be- 
yond the  size  fitted  for  removal,   a  few  rooted 
cuttings  in  a  cold  frame  are  all  that  is  required 
to  fill  the  blanks  caused   by  the  very  rigorous 
winters  with  which  we  have  at  times  to  contend. 
The  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  in 
an  address  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  year  1801,  may  appropriately  close  this 
paper.     Speaking  of  the  New  Zealand  shrubby 
Veronicas,  he  says  : — 

They  are  very  efTective  when  pkinted  in  groups 
on  lawns  or  singly  in  borders  along  with  other 
shrubs.  Many  of  tliem  are  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  rock  garden,  tbeir  unique  appearance,  com- 
pact habit  of  growth,  combined  with  their  ex- 
treme hardiness,  all  tending  to  make  them  invalu- 
able for  that  style  of  gardening.  They  may  also 
be  used  advantageously  for  winter-bedding  plants 
or  for  edgings  to  beds  in  summer.  For  window- 
boxes  in  towns  the  dwarf  kinds  are  extremely  use- 
tnl.as  they  resist  the  injurious  effects  of  smoke 
better  than  most  plants,  and,  possessing,  as  they 
do,  many  advantages  for  decorative  purposes,  they 
ought  to  become  more  widely  known  than  they  are 
at  the  present  time. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  specimens  on 
the  table  of  forty  species,  varieties,  and  hetero- 
phyllous forms  ;  also  by  cut  blooms  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  of  species  and  hybrids  cited  as 
being  in  blossom  in  the  island. 


Spirsea  splendens  andS.betulifolia. — There 
is  in  this  country  a  good  deal  of  confusion  regard- 
ing the  beautiful  low-growing  Spiraea  known  in 
gardens  as  S.  splendens,  for  its  nomenclature  is, 
to  say  the  least,  in  a  very  confused  state.  The 
Spir-T;!  in  question  forms  a  dense-growing  bush 
about  a  yard  high,  whose  slender  upright  stems 
are  terminated  by  dense  flattened  clusters  of  rich 
reddish  pink-coloured  blossoms,  usually  at  their 
best  just  after  midsummer,  but  this  year,  in  com- 
mon with  most  other  subjects,  they  are  a  good  deal 
earlier  than  usual.  In  the  "  Dictionary  of  Garden- 
ing ''  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  S.  japonica  or 
callosa,  as  it  is  often  called,  and  at  Kew  it  is 
considered  synonymous  with  S.  betulifolia,  a  na- 
tive of  North-eastern  Asia  and  North  America.  In 
this  just  mentioned  publication  the  flowers  of  S. 
betulifolia  are  described  as  "creamy  white,  corymbs 
large,  flat,    several    times  compound."     Now  an 
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Inspection  of  the  living  specimens  at  Kew  leaves 
one  completely  puzzled,  as  there  is  a  flowering 
bush  named  S.  betulifolia  to  which  the  just  quoted 
description  of  that  species  will  exactly  apply ;  but 
close  by,  and  also  bearing  the  specific  name 
of  betulifolia,  with  the  addition  of  splendens 
bracketed  as  a  synonym,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
garden  S.  splendens.  The  conflict  of  authorities 
on  this  matter  does  not  here  cease,  as  the  late  Mr. 
George  Gordon,  whose  knowledge  of  such  plants 
was  very  extensive,  regarded  S.  betulifolia  as 
synonymous  with  S.  cratsegifolia,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  and  general  particulars  conforming  to  our 
S.  splendens.  Loudon  again  considers  S.  betulifolia 
and  S.  cratasgifolia  as  both  varieties  of  S.  chamje- 
drifolia,  and  describes  their  flowers  as  white.  In 
the  Kew  S.  betulifolia  the  corymbs  are  often  com- 
pound, and  are  altogether  more  open  in  character 
than  those  of  S.  splendens.  As  a  garden  shrub  this 
last  is  very  desirable,  and  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  most  select  of  the  shrubby  Spirajas. — T. 

Cerasus  semperflorens. — This  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  ornamental  variety  of  the  Cherry,  whose 
slender  branches  all  have  a  drooping  tendency,  so 
that  it  forms  a  specimen  of  a  very  graceful  habit. 
The  fact  that  the  foliage  is  of  a  deep  green  tint 
forms  another  distinguishing  feature.  Its  most 
prominent  characteristic,  however,  and  that  from 
whence  the  name  of  semperflorens  is  derived,  is 
its  perpetual  habit  of  flowering,  as  it  commences 
to  bloom  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  Cherries, 
and  afterwards  keeps  up  a  scattered  succession  of 
flowers  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  season. 
Though  decidedly  uncommon,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  very  old  plant  in  gardens.  The  Cherry  is 
not  alone  in  having  a  variety  remarkable  for  con- 
tinuous blooming,  as  there  is  a  form  of  the  common 
False  Acacia  (Robinia  pseudacacia)  that  possesses 
the  same  characteristics.  This  commences  to 
bloom  about  midsummer  and  continues  often  till 
the  autumn.  At  no  time  is  there  a  great  wealth 
of  bloom,  yet  still  there  is  sufficient  to  yield  a 
goodly  display  that  is  very  conspicuous  against  the 
dark  green  foliage.  A  perpetual  flowering  variety 
of  the  common  Hawthorn  still  possessing  the 
same  varietal  name  of  semperflorens  is  in  cultiva- 
tion, though  not  much  grown.  This  originated  in 
France  and  was  first  observed  about  a  dozen  years 
ago,  but  was  not  sent  out  for  some  little  time,  so 
that  specimens  of  it  are,  of  course,  but  small, 
added  to  which  it  is  naturally  of  a  dwarf,  freely- 
branched  habit  of  growth.  As  an  instance  of  the 
lengthened  period  over  which  its  flowering  season 
extends,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  not  only  ripe 
and  green  fruit,  but  also  flowers  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen  on  the  plant  at  the  same  time. — T. 

Deutzia  gracilis. — This  is  so  generally  culti- 
vated for  flowering  in  pots,  that  its  merits  as  a 
desirable  low-growing  shrub  for  the  open  ground 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Still,  given  fair  treat- 
ment it  is  very  attractive  just  now  in  some  places, 
while  in  others  it  is  past  its  best.  A  small  bed  of 
this  Deutzia  where  situated  that  the  wood  is  fully 
ripened  will  yield  satisfactory  results,  but  in  the 
foreground  of  shrubberies  where  it  has  to  compete 
with  other  and  stronger  growing  subjects,  it  as  a 
rule  flowers  but  little.  When  there  is  a  clump  or 
bed  of  such  shrubs  as  this  Deutzia,  a  little  pruning 
will  be  often  of  service,  for,  like  many  other  thick- 
growing  shrubs,  there  will  be  some  old  and  ex- 
hausted wood  towards  the  centre  of  the  plant, 
which  if  cut  out  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  more 
vigorous  portions  that  yield  the  principal  display 
of  bloom.  Where  the  soil  is  poor,  a  top-dressing 
of  decayed  leaves  and  manure,  or  something  in 
that  way,  will  also  be  of  service. —  H.  P. 

Zenobia  speciosa. — This,  or  more  particularly 
the  variety  pulverulenta,  has  been  many  times 
noted  in  The  Garden,  but  just  now  it  is  so  beau- 
tiful while  many  shrubs  are  past  their  best,  that 
another  word  or  two  in  its  favour  may  be  excused. 
It  forms  a  rounded  shrub  that  reaches  a  height  of 
3  feet  to  4  feet,  and  is  now  profusely  laden  with 
spikes  of  comparatively  large  pure  white,  Lily  of 
the  Valley-like  blossoms.  It  thrives  best  in  soil 
of  a  peaty  nature,  where  it  is  moderately  moist 
during    the  summer.      The  variety  pulverulenta 


was  the  subject  of  a  coloured  plate  in  The  |  last  century,  which  often  have  magnificent  plants 
Garden,  December  29,  188.3,  in  which  not  only  ]  sometimes  growing  all  round  them.  We  have  lately 
the   beautiful    white    bells,  but  also  the    silvery  '  planted  a  number  of  vigorous  layers  against  Scotch 


Firs,  in  the  hope  they  will  garland  the  trees  some 
day,  though  we  have  never  seen  Wistaria  look  so 
happy  as  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  in  our 
country.  This  is  probably  necessary  to  ripen  the 
wood  ;  and  therefore  to  put  it  over  covered  ways 
or  some  elegant  outdoor  framework  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  plan. — Field. 

Hardy  Rhododendrons. — The  extensive  list 
of  hardy  Rhododendrons  given  by  your  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  Reeves,  of  Darley  Dale,  in  your  issue  of 
the  3rd  inst.  would    seem,  from  its  number  and 
j  comprehensive  character,  hardly  to  admit  of  many 


hoariness  of  the  foliage  were  faithfully  portrayed. 
I  have  seen  it  employed  for  flowering  under  glass, 
and,  as  with  many  other  ericaceous  plants,  it 
readily  lends  itself  to  this  mode  of  treatment.  An 
additional  merit  is  that  the  flowers  retain  their 
freshness  some  time. — H.  P. 

"Poison  Oaks."— Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
whether  the  Poison  Oak  of  California  is  the  same  I 
as  the  Poison  Oak,  or  Poison  Ivy,  of  the  east — 
Rhus  toxicodendron  ?  The  poison  of  the  former 
appears  to  be  much  more  virulent  than  that  of  the 
latter  in  a  case  I  have  known. — E,  A.  J. 

*ti*  The  Poison  Oak  of  California  is  known  to  j  necessary  additions.  No  doubt  the  varieties 
botanists  as  Rhus  diversiloba.  It  is  a  shrub  with  !  enumerated  include  many  of  the  finest  sorts,  and 
slender  stems  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  resembles  ,  are  capable  of  affording  wide  range  of  colour.  But 
the  eastern  Rhus  toxicodendron,  or  Poison  Ivy,  from  the  points  of  view  of  fineness  of  the  individual 
from  which  it  differs  in  its  more  acute  leaflets,  trusses  and  ornamental  character  of  the  foliage,  I 
slightly  toothed  or  entire,  and  in  its  nearly  sessile  would  venture  to  suggest  say  a  dozen  very  distinct 
panicles  of  flowers  ;  usually  more  dense   in   fruit    varieties  that  would  form  useful  and  satisfactory 

additions     even     to    this    extensive     list. 
*  Frederick    Waterer,     James     Mackintosh, 

■  H.   W.    Sargent,  James   Marshall    Brooks, 

Baroness  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  Sigismund 
Rucker,    Lady   Clermont,    Marchioness    of 
,  ;  Lansdowne,    Marie  Stuart,    Kate  Waterer, 

./ ,    ■  Mrs.  F.  Hankey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Sebright. 

All  of  these  are  with  me  perfectly  hardy 
and  have  superb  trusses  in  their  respective 
colours.  Some  of  the  grandest  varieties  in 
point  of  colour  suffer  from  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  the  foliage — for  example, 
that  otherwise  superb  Rhododendron  Michael 
Wateier.  For  a  blaze  of  colour,  what,  when 
it  is  in  bloom,  can  be  more  effective  than 
this  old  favourite  ?  But  for  the  eleven 
months  of  the  year  when  it  is  not  in  bloom 
there  is  no  effectiveness  in  the  foliage, 
as  there  is  in  some  of  the  sorts  I 
have  enumerated.  Probably  it  was  an 
accidental  oversight  in  Mr.  Reeves'  list  that 
he  classified  Stella  and  Lady  Armstrong 
among  the  scarlet  varieties  — Georcje  Ben- 
IXCTON,  Bush  HiU  Pnrh,  Enfield. 

Khododendron  fragrans  is  very  beau- 
tiful in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  large 
masses  opposite  the  Palm  house  are  a  sheet 
of  bloom,  so  thickly  produced,  that  little 
leafage  is  to  be  seen.  It  forms  a  dense, 
spreading  growth  and  the  individual  trusses 
are  neat,  the  flowers  white,  with  a  margin 
of  rose-violet— a  tender  and  distinct  colour. 
There  is  a  large  bush  of  it  also  in  full  bloom 
near  the  temperate  house,  and  hard  by  in 
beauty  are  R.  Wilsoni,  R.  myrtifolium,  R. 
hirsutum,  and  R.  roseum  odoratum.  The 
last  of  this  list  is  a  charming  kind,  the  plant 
at  present  small,  with  few  leaves,  yet  it  bears 
five  clusters,  each  bearing  about  fifteen 
flowers,  which  individually  are  about  Ij 
than  those  of  the  eastern  plant.  In  California  the  i  inches  across,  the  colour  brilliant  rose  and  the  buds 
Poison  Oak,  which  grows  also  as  far  north  as  of  a  deeper  shade.  As  suggested  by  the  name,  they 
British  Columbia,  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  all   are  very  sweetly  scented.     This  colony  of  Rhodo- 


Veronica  moniicola.     Sugrarcd  J'^r  I'wE  GAHT>EN/ro?«  a 
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the  foot-hill  regions,  where  it  often  forms  thickets 
of  great  extent.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  more  virulent 
to  some  people,  at  least,  than  the  eastern  plant. — 
Garden  and  Forest. 

Wistaria  for  bowers  and  covered  ways. 

-There  is  more  than  one  good  way  in  which  tliis 


dendrons  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in 
the  Royal  Gardens. 

The  hardy  Azaleas  have  been  very  beautiful 
this  season,  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  the  colours  so 
soft  as  well  as  brilliant  that  they  blend  with  each 
other  without  any  sort  of  arrangement.     I  should 


the  loveliest  of  hardy  climbers,  is  not  generally    be  glad  to  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  pick 


used.  Seeing  a  standard  plant  the  other  day  in 
very  good  flower,  we  asked  why  bowers  and  the 
most  beautiful  lacework  of  summer-houses  are  not 
formed  with  this  climber  alone.  For  example,  a 
strong  framework  made  in  a  large  tent  or  wigwam 
shape  might  easily  be  covered  with  it.  The  timbers 
or  irons  of  the  roof  might  be  close  enough  for  the 
foliage  of  the  Wistaria  to  cast  a  slight  shade  over 
the  interior,  and  the  motive  for  such  a  thing  would 
be  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  shrub  when  in 
flower,  garlanding  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  form  of  an 
apartment.  Whenever  there  is  any  real  necessity 
for  the  pergola,  a  lovely  one  could  be  made  of  this 
plant  alone.  On  the  house  the  Wistaria  is  popular 
?nd  charmingly  used,  especially  in  houses  of  the 


off  the  withered  heads,  as  in  the  case  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons. They  do  not  come  off  nearly  so  easily 
as  those  of  Rhododendrons,  and  if  the  bushes  are 
large,  the  task  must  be  a  wearisome  one.  They  do 
not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  young  growth,  as 
Rhododendron  heads  do. — M.  E.  C. 

Notospartium  Carmichaeliee. — We  have  a 
great  number  of  shrubby  Leguminosas  that  are 
hardy  in  this  country,  but  this  possesses  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  quite  distinct.  It  is  the  pink  Broom 
of  New  Zealand,  and  forms  a  bush  whose  green 
leafless  branches  are  disposed  in  a  very  graceful 
manner,  so  that  at  all  seasons  it  forms  a  very 
pleasing  object,  while  just  now  an  additional 
feature  is  furnished  by  the  tiny  pink  Pea-shaped 
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blossoms.  They  are  crowded  top^ether  in  dense 
racemes  towards  the  points  of  the  shoots.  It  is  a 
very  uncommon  shrub,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand  no  doubt  prevents  many 
from  planting  it,  though  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
many  districts  of  this  country.  Another  feature 
is  that  it  does  not  Uower  till  the  blossoms  of  most 
of  its  associates  have  passed  away. — T. 

Buddleia  globo«a. — Occasionally  I  have  met 
with  this  variety  succeeding  admirably  in  the  open 
air,  the  best  plant,  however,  being  in  North  Wales. 
This  was  grown  in  an  alcove  fully  open  to  the  sun, 
but  backed  up  with  stone,  conditions  which  would 
well  ripen  the  wood  and  prevent  its  being 
killed  in  winter.  In  the  pleasure  grounds  at 
Abberley  Hall,  at  a  high  elevation,  but  rather 
sheltered,  Buddleia  globosa  grows  fairly  well,  and 
every  season  we  are  rewarded  with  some  of  its 
flowers.  This  season  being  earlier,  it  is  now  past 
its  best.— A.  Young. 


MAGNOLIAS. 


This  spring  has  been  very  favourable  for  Magno- 
lias ;  we  1  ave  had  no  frost  to  interfere  with  tht  ir 


This  spring  pruning  after  the  flowers  have  fallen 
applies,  of  course,  to  the  early  spring-flowering 
kinds.  For  the  later  blooming  sorts  you  have  to 
follow  a  different  course  ;  they  geneially  are  big 
trees  and  form  themselves.  Still,  it  jou  wish  to 
keep  tliem  within  bounds,  the  only  thing  is  to  cut 
or  prune  them  and  sacrifice  flowers  for  one  jear  ; 
they  will  also  look  better.  Magnolia  parviflora  is 
one  of  the  summer  or  late-blooming  kinds,  but  I 
prune  it  in  spring  and  find  that  wood-buds  break 
out  from  the  stems  below  the  cuts,  and  all  of  these 
shoots  bloom  the  first  summer.  As  this  kind  gets 
very  thick,  I  find  it  necessary  to  thin  out  the  young 
shoots  as  well  as  cvit  off  the  tips  of  the  strong 
ones.  M.  glauca  var.  Thompsoniana  should  also 
be  treated  like  parviflora,  for  it  grows  very  strag- 
gling unless  kept  in  good  form  by  pruning. 

The  following  are  early-blooming  sorts  ;  Mag- 
nolia stellata,  conspicua,  Lenne,  Soulangeana, 
Alexandrse,  Norbertiana,  speciosa,  purpurea,  gra- 
cilis, Kobus,  superba  and  atro- purpurea.  The 
later  or  summer-blooming  sorts  include  Magnolia 
hypoleuca,  parviflora,  Watsoni,  Umbrella,  macro- 
phylla,  glauca,  glauca  var.  Thompsoniana,  acumin- 
ata, cordata  and  auriculata.— J.  R.  Trumpy,  A7.Me«« 
A'arseries,  Flushiny,  N.Y.,in  Garclcning,  Jwu  1. 


Veronica  Armstrongi.    Engraved^for  TheTGarden  from  a  photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  R.  Okell,  Manchester.  {See  p.  520.) 


beauty.  In  some  seasons  it  does  happen  that  the 
blossoms  of  M.  stellata  and  M.  conspicua  get  injured 
by  late  frosts,  but  that  has  not  been  the  case  this 
year.  In  the  spring  of  1877  I  set  out  a  small  plant 
ot  M.  stellata  (also  known  as  Halleana)  ;  it  is  now 
12  feet  high,  and  such  a  sight  when  it  is  in  bloom 
and  so  fragrant  I  This  species  really  is  fragrant,  while 
other  kinds,  such  as  conspicua,  Soulangeana,  Alex- 
andrse, Norbertiana,  have  only  a  peculiar  smell, 
more  disagreeable  than  pleasant  to  many  persons. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  remark  is  that  now  is 
the  proper  time  to  prune  these  early-blooming  I 
Magnolias.  Almost  everywhere  one  sees  them  ne- 
glected, high  skyward,  sprawling  on  the  ground,  or 
deformed,  still  beautiful  when  in  bloom,  although  un- 
sightly the  rest  of  the  year.  Now  there  is  scarcely 
any  other  class  of  trees  that  can  be  so  easily 
brought  back  to  good  form.  I  have  cut  old,  ugly  [ 
specimens  with  stems  as  thick  as  my  leg,  and  in 
two  years  they  had  become  beautiful  trees.  Cut 
or  saw  them  down  to  the  height  you  wish,  they 
will  break  out  very  readily  the  first  summer.  The 
next  spring  shorten  the  tips  of  the  largest  branches 
to  get  symmetry,  also  thin  out  between  them  where 
there  are  many  small  sprouts.  Continue  to  do 
this,  more  or  less  as  is  necessary,  every  season  for 
a  few  years,  and  you  will  have  handsome,  symmetri- 
cal trees,   and  fine  flowers  and  luxuriant  foliage. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


BLACK  APHIS  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

There  are  several  species  of  aphides,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  them  are  so  harmful  and 
difficult  to  eradicate  as  the  small  black  form.s 
that  infest  Peach  and  other  allied  fruit  trees. 
Melons,  Cucumbers  and  a  few  other  plants.  It 
has  been  my  misfortune  to  be  in  charge  of 
places  to  all  appearances  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
overrun  by  insect  pests  generally,  and  aphides 
of  the  black  order  in  particular,  and  consequently 
I  was  more  than  ordinarily  interested  in  the  re- 
port of  "  The  Black  Peach  Aphis,"  furnished  by 
Mark  Vernon  Slingerland  and  published  in  one 
of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, New  York.  In  America  the  open-air  Peach 
crops  are  of  such  vast  importance,  that  anything 
which  tends  to  militate  against  the  growth  of 
the  trees  receives  the  serious  attention  of  ex- 
perts supported  by  the  Government,  principally 
to  experiment  and  look  after  the  interests  of 
fruit  growers  and  farmers  in  the  various  States. 


From  this  report  I  gather  that  the  black  Peach 
aphis  is  most  troublesome  throughout  the  States 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  is  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  the 
mysterious  disease  designated  Peach  yellows. 
It  is  quite  young  trees  that  suffer  most  from 
the  attacks  of  these  insects,  and  some  idea  of 
what  it  is  capable  of  doing  may  he  formed 
from  the  fact  of  black  fly  having  in  1800  killed 
as  many  as  100,000  trees  in  a  single  nursery, 
reports  from  other  nurseries  being  equally 
serious.  In  common  with  another  member  of 
the  genus  Aphidio— the  dreaded  Grape  Phyl- 
loxera— the  black  form  does  not  confine  its 
attacks  to  the  top-growth  of  the  trees,  but  does 
even  more  harm  underground  often  before  there 
are  any  plain  indications  of  its  presence.  The 
roots  become  thickly  covered  by  the  insects,  and, 
to  quote  from  the  report,  the  effect  of  so  many 
little  pumps  working  almost  continuously,  draw- 
ing sap  from  the  roots,  or  it  may  be  both  these 
and  branches,  is  to  completely  paralyse  the 
trees.  This  species  is  said  to  breed  all  the 
year  round,  and  very  rapidly  too,  each  female 
being  capable  of  adding  five  perfect  insects  daily, 
and  which,  in  their  turn,  soon  commence  fur- 
ther multiplying  the  stock.  Some  are  winged 
and  some  not,  the  wingless  forms  being  found 
principally  on  the  roots  ;  while  those  with  wings, 
in  addition  to  stunting  the  top-growth,  are  the 
means  of  spreading  and  establishing  new  colonies 
in  all  directions.  No  great  difficulty  has  been 
found  in  clearing  the  branches  of  the  trees  of 
these  pests,  a  fairly  strong  emulsion  formed  by 
boiling  one  half  pound  of  soft  soap,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  dissolve  it  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
adding  to  this  while  yet  hot  2  gallons  of 
kerosene,  keeping  it  agitated  by  means  of  a  force 
pump  or  syringe  till  it  is  well  mixed.  One 
gallon  of  this  emulsion  should  be  diluted  with 
10  gallons  of  water  when  required  for  use,  a 
knapsack  sprayer  or  small  force  pump  being 
used  for  distributing  it  over  the  trees.  The 
root  form  has  apparently  defied  all  efforts  to 
reach  and  destroy  it,  but  this  to  me  is  somewhat 
surprising,  as  what  destroys  the  winged  forms 
is  with  me  equally  efficacious  against  those 
without  wings.  This  kerosene  emulsioii  is  by 
no  means  an  expensive  preparation,  and  if  only 
enough  of  it  be  used  in  a  thorough'y  hot  state 
to  reach  the  insects  below  ground  it  must  de- 
stroy them. 

When  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  take  charge  of  a 
rather  large  Peach  house  in  which  black  aphis 
was  so  plentiful  as  to  quite  cripple  the 
majority  of  the  trees,  I  consulted  Mr.  D. 
Thomson,  Drumlanrig,  as  to  what  was  the  best 
remedy  for  the  pest.  His  advice  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  petroleum,  or  paraflin  as  it  was 
then  erroneously  termed,  and  soft  soap  mixture 
would  most  probably  clean  the  trees  and  reach 
what  insects  were  hibernating  below  ground. 
I  need  hardly  state  that  I  lust  no  time  in  act- 
ing upon  this  advice,  and  the  results  were  most 
satisfactory.  In  a  3-gallon  can  filled  with  water 
heated  to  120°  was  first  dissolved  a  lump  of 
soft  soap  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and 
then  a  6-oz.  bottle  of  petroleum  was  added, 
this  being  kept  mixed  with  the  water  by  means 
of  a  syringe  kept  drawn  out  and  discharging 
its  contents  forcibly  back  into  the  can,  whUe 
a  second  syringe  was  used  for  spraying  the  trees 
with  the  mixture.  One  syringe  would  have 
sufficed,  only  in  this  case  every  second  drawing 
must  have  been  discharged  back  into  the  can, 
the  process  being  much  slower  accordingly. 
Enough  was  used  to  run  down  the  stems  of 
the  trees  and  to  reach  the  roots  near  the  stems 
well  below  the  surface,  and  this  undoubtedly 
destroyed  many  insects.  I  have  repeatedly 
proved  that  petroleum   emulsion    is    far  from 
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being  so  destructive  to  insect  life  as  it  has  the 
credit  of  being  when  used  in  a  cold  or  semi- 
cold  state.  In  a  thoroughly  hot  condition  the 
water,  as  before  hinted,  being  heated  to  about 
120°,  it  is  eli'ective  enough  and  not,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  in  the  least  injurious  to  either  the  bark 
of  the  branches  or  roots. 

A  slight  attack  of  this  black  fly  is  by  no 
means  to  be  lightly  disregai-ded,  as  if  left  un- 
disturbed, it  will  not  be  long  before  every 
point  of  the  young  shoots  will  be  in  a  wretched 
plight.  The  insects,  being  largely  protected  by 
the  curled-up  leaves,  are  not  greatly  disturbed 
by  tobacco  fumigations,  while  syringing  with 
insecticides  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  fly  is 
risky,  especially  if  there  are  any  fruits  on  the 
trees,  the  skins  of  these  being  easily  damaged 
beyond  recovery.  Tobacco  powder  pufled  well 
into  the  infested  points  and  syringed  oil"  the 
next  morning  is  the  best  remedy  1  have  ever 
tried,  and  if  the  applications  of  this  are  timely, 
a  complete  check  to  the  spread  of  the  insect 
will  be  the  result. 

When  the  black  fly  once  gets  established  on 
Melons,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  contend 
with.  If  steps  are  not  immediately  taken  to 
destroy  those  first  seen,  the  whole  of  the 
plants  are  quickly  over-run,  the  leaves  being 
smothered  by  the  black-coloured  excrement 
and  rendered  of  little  further  service  accord- 
ingly. Fumigation  with  tobacco  paper  will 
bring  most  or  all  of  the  insects  down,  but  not 
a  few  of  those  to  be  seen  on  the  soil  are  com- 
paratively uninjured,  having  cunningly  dropped 
oft'  the  plants  on  the  first  intimation  of  danger. 
During  the  next  day  or  two  they  return  to  their 
old  quarters,  and  in  a  few  hours  famUies  of 
them  are  to  be  seen  in  all  directions.  Nor 
do  frequent  fumigations  fully  meet  the  case, 
and  such  are  also  injurious  to  the  plants.  If 
followed  up  by  a  thorough  moistening  of  the 
soil,  bed,  staging,  or  floors,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  strong  tobacco  water,  the  majority  of  the 
fallen  fly  will  be  destroyed.  Some  houses  or 
gardens  are,  as  before  stated,  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  troubled  with  black-fly,  and  ours  are 
among  the  number.  For  about  three  seasons 
we  escaped  a  visitation,  but  this  season  they 
are  once  more  trying  to  spoil  our  Melon  plants. 
Tobacco  powder  disperses  the  small  colonies, 
but  does  not  kill  enough  of  the  insects,  and  the 
most  efl"ective  remedy  I  have  yet  tried  is  a  de- 
coction of  soft  soap  and  tobacco.  About  2  oz. 
of  soft  soap  are  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  hot 
water,  and  in  this  is  steeped  one  half-pound  of 
ordinary  tobacco  paper,  the  drainiugs  from  this 
being  diluted  with  about  3  gallons  of  water. 
Every  leaf  that  can  be  got  at  is  thoroughly 
wetted  with  this  mixture  both  on  the  upper 
and  lower  sides,  and  not  many  insects  escape. 
A  few  are  almost  certain  to  do  so,  and  these 
must  be  either  crushed  directly  they  are  seen 
or  treated  to  some  more  tobacco  water.  If  the 
quantities  given  are  not  strong  enough,  and 
tobacco  paper  varies  considerably  in  strength, 
make  it  stronger  next  time  and  persevere  with 
the  remedies,  or  otherwise  the  crop  of  Melons 
will  not  be  worth  much.  The  petroleum  remedy 
is  only  recommended  for  trees  when  at  rest,  as 
it  is  not  safe  to  use  it  on  green  leaves  and  in 
hot  weather.  W.  Ici.uli'e^'. 


The  best  Damson.— Worcestershire  may  fairly 
lay  claim  to  being  well  to  the  fore  in  Damson  cul- 
ture, both  in  the  quantity  of  full-bearing  trees  and 
also  younger  trees  coming  on,  as  during  the  last 
decade  many  thousands  have  been  planted.  Here 
they  are  grown  in  quantity  on  almost  every  farm 
and  also  in  cottage  gardens.  Damsons  are  looked 
upon  as  almost  the  best  fruit  to  grow  as  a  payino- 
crop,  there  not  being  the  least  difficulty  in  dispos"^ 


iug  of  them  either  in  large  or  small  quantities.  I 
have  known  the  fruits  from  a  single  Damson  tree 
fetch  .30s.,  and  in  some  cases  even  more.  Mr. 
Iggulden  (p.  -18(i)  does  not  say  which  he  considers 
the  best  variety,  but  has  a  good  word  for  Farleigh 
Prolific.  This  is,  I  suppose,  a  variety  thought  much 
of  in  Kent,  very  remunerative  prices  haviijg  been 
obtained  by  the  grower  who  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  it  prominently  before  the  public.  Bat 
whatever  its  merits  are  in  Kent,  I  do  not  consider 
it  equal  to  our  .Shropshire  or  Herefordshire  Prune. 
It  may  do  in  some  districts,  but  I  also  know  that  it 
has  caused  considerable  disappointment  in  others. 
I  have  a  dozen  trees  of  it,  these  having  been 
planted  about  eight  years,  and  the  crop  up  till  now 
has  been  very  scanty.  It  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  a  tree  of  Shropshire  Prune  to  produce 
upwards  of  four  or  five  pots,  a  pot  being  1)0  lbs. 
—A,  YOUKC,  Abberlcy  Uall,  Stourport. 

Layering  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 

Strawberry. — Procuring  strong  layers  early,  ami 
getting  them  established  in  their  fruiting  pats,  is 
generally  considered  suitable  for  the  majority  of 
Strawberries  adapted  for  forcing,  as  only  by  this 
means  can  strong  crowns  and  satisfactory  results 
when  forced  be  secured.  In  the  case  of  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  I  am  certain  this  is  not  the 
best  system  to  pursue.  Very  likely,  on  account  of 
the  season  being  earlier,  there  will  be  an  increased 
impetus  on  the  part  of  some  cultivators  to  layer 
even  earlier  than  usual,  and  if  so,  I  think  that 
the  variety  in  question  will  suffer.  The  fault  of 
this  variety  is  its  being  so  prone  to  crown-splitting, 
anil  when  this  is  the  case  the  plants  never  do 
well,  as  the  flower-stems  are  many  and  these  so 
short,  that  they  will  barely  grow  above  2  inches  or 
'A  inches  in  height,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  forced  batches.  To  obviate  this,  layering 
must  take  place  later.  The  latter  part  of  July  or 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  will  be  quite  early 
enough,  and  give  them  ample  time  to  make  good 
plants,  with  at  the  most  two  or  three  crowns. 
The  flower-scapes  from  these  will  be  strong  even 
if  forced  early,  and  if  those  people  who  may  have 
thought  little  of  this  Strawberry  on  account 
of  its  proneness  to  short  stems  will  adopt  the 
practice  I  have  detailed,  I  do  not  think  they  will 
be  disappointed. — A.  Young. 

Strawberry  Sharpless This,  staged  on  the 

lith  inst.  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  formed  one  of  four  very'nice  dishes  sent 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore.  It  is  large, 
early  and  fairly  productive,  but  here  its  good 
qualities  end,  as  it  is  of  poor  flavour,  though  a 
taking  Strawberry  at  first  sight.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can variety  and  stated  to  be  the  best  of  all  the 
kinds  grown  in  that  country.  In  my  opinion  our 
worst  kinds  are  superior  to  Sharpless.  Of  course, 
soil  may  account  for  much,  but  in  the  case  of 
those  shown  the  flavour  was  certainly  very 
poor.  The  other  varieties  were  splendid  as  regards 
size,  colour  and  flavour.  Sharpless  was  recom- 
mended on  account  of  its  vigorous  growth,  but 
even  that  point  does  not  tell  in  its  favour  if  the 
fruits  are  flavourless. — G.  W.  S. 

Late   Strawberries   on   north,  borders.— 

—The  old-fashioned  system  of  planting  late  varie- 
ties under  a  north  wall  will  this  season  show  its 
value,  as  the  early  varieties  in  the  open  will  be 
cle:\red  before  the  date  they  are  in  in  other  sea- 
sons. The  Strawberry  season  will  be  a  short  one, 
and  in  poor,  thin  or  gravelly  soils  the  crop  will,  I 
fear,  be  light,  no  mitter  what  attention  has  been 
paid  to  it  in  the  way  of  watering  or  mulching.  On 
late  borders  there  is  more  success,  as  the  rains  of 
late,  though  not  in  quantity,  have  been  sufficient 
to  set  the  bloom  and  assist  in  swelling  up  the 
fruit.  The  Pine  varieties,  notably  the  Elton,  are 
always  reliable  for  late  fruiting.  Waterloo  on  some 
soils  does  not  thrive  as  well  as  could  be  wished, 
coming  patchy.  In  the  case  of  this  variety,  diffe- 
rent culture  is  required,  as  I  find  there  is  the 
greatest  success  with  two  and  three-year-old 
plants.  Some  object  to  Waterloo  on  account  of 
its  colour,  but  it  is  a  nice  addition  to  the  dessert 
it  the  fruits  are  large  and  well  coloured.  Eleanor 
or  Oxonian  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  lateness. 


This  is  not  the  best  flavoured  Strawberry  ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  termed  second-rate,  but  it  succeeds 
often  where  other  varieties  fail.  It  never  tails  on 
a  north  border,  but,  being  a  strong  grower,  should 
get  ample  space  between  the  rows  and  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  same  place,  as 
young  plants  produce  very  large  fruits.  Jubilee  is 
also  worth  a  place  for  late  fruiting.  This  is  one 
of  Mr.  Laxton's  raising.  We  have  also  another 
valuable  late  fruit  in  Latest  of  All,  a  seedling 
from  the  well-known  British  Queen.  It  is  of  fine 
flavour,  larger  than  the  parent,  later,  but  not  so 
vigorous  in  growth  as  Jubilee. — G.  Wythes. 

Autumn  Strawberries. — Beoxnse  of  the  re- 
markable precocity  shown  by  Strawberries  this 
season,  and,  still  further,  the  shortness  of  crop 
which  now  seems  inevitable,  it;  will  be  worth  ask- 
ing whether  such  phenomena  are  not  likely  to  lead 
to  the  production  largely  of  bloom  and  fruit  in  the 
autumn.  Probably  much  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  weather  that  will  presently  come, 
but  if  there  should  be  a  material  change  to 
moisture  and  the  hot  soil  become  heavily  charged 
with  it,  renewed  growth  will  be  inevitable,  leading 
to  the  production  of  premature  crowns  and  flowers. 
In  such  case  it  will  be  no  matter  for  surprise, 
sliould  a  late  autumn  succeed,  if  we  have  good 
crops  of  Strawberries  then. — A.  D. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  RASPBERRIES. 
Vert  often  the  treatment  this  fruit  receives  at 
this  season  is  the  cause  of  failure  or  success  the 
next.  If  due  attention  be  not  paid  to  the  selec- 
tion of  suckers  or  canes  for  next  season  and  the 
maturing  of  the  same,  there  is  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  plants  are  robbed  of  a  great  deal  of 
their  vigour  for  the  ensuing  season.  Raspberries 
are  often  allowed  to  occupy  the  same  ground  far 
too  long,  this  making  them  weak,  the  result  being 
small  fruits  and  a  foreet  of  suckers.  If  more  at- 
tention were  paid  to  new  plantations,  there  would 
be  fewer  failures  and  finer  fruits.  I  have  seen  the 
canes  occupy  the  same  position  for  many  years 
and  give  fair  crops,  but  how  much  better  could 
have  been  obtained  had  more  attention  been  paid 
to  them.  On  light  gravelly  soils  it  is  more  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  plantation  frequently  than  on 
good  loamy  soil.  Feeding  from  the  surface  is  also 
more  necessary,  but  even  this  is  not  sutticient  to 
keep  the  roots  in  a  vigorous  condition,  deep  culti- 
vation, change  of  soil,  also  position,  being  impor- 
tant details.  In  such  a  season  as  we  are  now 
experiencing  this  fruit  will  be  more  welcome, 
owing  to  the  Strawberry  crop  being  so  soon  over. 
I  am  aware  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  pack- 
ing or  sending  Raspberries  any  distance,  but  if  a 
large,  firm  fruit  is  grown  and  gathered  before  too 
ripe,  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  Superlative  is 
excellent  for  this  purpose,  being  a  large,  handsome 
firm  fruit  and  of  fine  flavour.  I  think  Hornet, 
Fastolf  and  Superlative  the  best  kinds  where  a 
succession  is  required.  Hornet  is  an  e.'irly  kind, 
and  the  last-named  is  latest,  but  a  wonderful 
cropper. 

Raspberries  are  shallow  rooters,  consequently 
when  allowed  to  carry  a  great  quantity  of  wood 
are  soon  exhausted,  this  telling  on  the  next  sea- 
son's crop,  as  the  canes  come  weak  and  do  not 
form  strong  buds.  Therefore  no  suckers  should 
be  left  at  the  base  except  those  required  for  next 
season's  fruit.  At  times  it  will  be  necessary  to 
leave  more  if  planting  canes  are  required,  but  even 
then  too  many  should  not  be  left.  Ample  space 
is  also  necessary.  I  would  also  advise  having 
different  positions,  as  then  there  is  a  longer  suc- 
cession of  fruit,  and  by  planting  early  and  late 
varieties  the  fruits  are  in  season  a  long  time. 
When  the  plants  get  some  distance  from  their 
original  position,  no  delay  should  take  place  in 
giving  them  new  ground.  I  would  also  advise 
early  planting  and  at  times  a  change  of  plants,  as 
often  those  secured  from  a  distance  are  more 
robust  and  soon  come  into  bearing.  In  light  or 
poor  soils  there  is  a  great  gain  in  early  planting, 
as  the  plants  take  readily  to  the  new  soil,  and 
the  break    in    the    spring  is  much  earlier    and 
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stronger,  ami  the  canes  may  be  cut  down  much 
closer  in  the  next  spring  than  is  often  practised. 
Mulching  in  such  seasons  as  this  is  also  most  im- 
portant. I  use  cow  manure  and  mulch  heavily 
both  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  early  mulch 
retains  the  moisture  and  assists  in  swelling  up  the 
fruits,  the  latter  in  producing  strong  growths 
for  next  season.  G.  Wythes. 


Rose  Garden. 


THE   POLYANTHA  ROSE. 

The  tine  new  variety  which  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  will  send  out  next 
autumn  under  the  name  of  Crimson  Rambler  is  a 
true  climber,  and  in  this  respect  will  no  doubt 
prove  highly  valuable,  apart  from  its  brilliant 
crimson  colour  and  wonderful  profusion  of  blonm. 
This  new  Rose  was  a  conspicuous  feature  at  the 
flower  show  on  the  opening  day  at  Earl's  Court, 
and  in  addition  to  flowering  plants  there  was  also 
a  specimen  showing  its  long-climbing  habit.  In 
this  respect  it  shares  this  peculiarity  with  two 
others,  viz.,  Jeanne  Ferron  and  Max  Singer.  Crim- 
son Rambler  is  an  introduction  from  Japan,  and  it 
imparts  to  the  group  of  I'olyantha,  Roses  a  strik- 
ing hue  of  colour  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
class.  Most  of  the  others  are  miniature  Roses 
of  dwarf  habit,  and  are  therefore  well  adapted  for 
culture  in  pots.  They  are  also  useful  for  edgings  and 
also  as  standards.  A  few  of  the  leading  varieties 
are  Anne  Marie  Montravel,  white,  very  double  and 
sweet,  the  flowers  produced  in  clusters  ;  Clothilde 
Soupert,  rather  large,  but  of  exquisite  shape,  pure 
white,  with  a  distinct  pink  centre,  very  double  ; 
Gloire  de  Polyantha,  deep  rose  with  a  white  base, 
perfectly  formed  and  very  pleasing ;  Mignonette, 
rosy  pink,  very  free  and  attractive  ;  Paquerette, 
pure  white,  flowering  in  large  bunches ;  and  Perle 
d'Or,  nankeen-yellow,  with  orange  centre,  quite 
distinct.  It  would  appear  that  seedlings  from  the 
original  type,  wliich  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Robert 
Fortune  about  1804,  lack  the  true  Polyantha  cha- 
racter, but  hybrids  appear  to  maintain  it  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

It  is  as  a  stock  that  Rosa  Polyantha — the  type 
itself,  not  varieties  raised  from  it — is  proving  so 
useful.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Rosarian's  Year 
Look  "  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  contributed  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  Rosa  Polyantha  as  a  stock, 
and  it  is  about  ten  years  since  that  he  first  made 
the  experiment  of  employing  it  as  a  stock.  The 
failings  of  the  Manetli  being  admitted,  Mr. 
Girdlestone  was  desirous  of  finding  a  stock  as 
easy  to  bud  and  propagate  as  the  Manetti,  and  on 
which  the  Tea-scented  Roses  and  smooth-wooded 
Hybrid  Perpetiials  of  the  Victor  Yerdier  race,  that 
notoriously  will  not  thrive  on  the  Manetti,  would 
succeed. 

The  advantages  of  Rosa  Polyantha  as  a  stock 
lie  in  the  certainty  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
cutiings  strike  root,  and  that  they  are  just  as  easy 
to  bud  as  any  others.  It  was  at  one  time  feared 
Rosa  Polyantha  would  throw  up  a  number  of 
suckers,  but  Mr.  Girdlestone  states  the  sucker  is 
the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  and  if  one  does 
make  its  appearance  there  is  no  possibility  of  its 
being  mistaken  for  part  of  the  scion,  so  that 
its  prompt  removal  is  assured.  Further,  the 
Polyantha  stocks  appear  to  succeed  equally 
well  on  either  light  or  heavy  soils.  Cuttings 
9  inches  long  are  made  in  the  autumn  from 
well-ripened  shoots  of  the  season's  growth, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  in  the  least 
necessary  that  these  cuttings  should  have  a  "  heel," 
as  is  so  desirable  in  the  case  of  Brier  cuttings. 
The  best  time  for  the  insertion  of  cuttings  is  the 
end  of  September,  but  any  time  from  then  until 
Christmas  will  serve.  The  best  way  to  plant  them 
is  to  strike  the  spade  deep  into  the  soil,  and  then 
by  moving  it  a  little  way  backwards  and  forwards 
form  a  kind  of  chasm.  This  should  be  filled  with 
white  sand  and  the  cuttings  pushed  firmly  into  it, 
leaving  only  2  inches  or  so  of  their  length  Tisible 


above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  By  treading  the 
soil  on  either  side  the  whole  is  made  firm,  the 
cuttings  quickly  root,  and  a  year  after  being  in- 
serted they  need  to  be  transpliinted,  trimmed, 
and  not  permanently  planted  at  this  time,  but 
"  laid  in  by  the  heels,"  as  the  nurserymen  say, 
until  March,  and  then  planted  out  for  budding, 
advantage  being  taken  of  showery  weather  to  do 
so.  The  value  of  laying  in  by  the  heels  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  all  dwarf  stocks,  as  they  can  be 
planted  quite  shallow,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  bud 
being  inserted  quite  close  to  the  roots. 

Mr.  Girdlestone  adds  :  "  If  stocks  are  wanted  in 
a  hurry,  cuttings  of  Polyantha  inserted  in  good 
time  in  September  will  be  found  to  be  well  rooted 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  may  be  planted  in  the 
budding  quarters  the  following  March  and  budded 
in  July — within  ten  or  eleven  months  of  their  in- 
sertion as  cuttings."  But  this  "  rushing  of  stocks," 
as  Mr.  Girdlestone  terms  it,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  they  are  liable  to  be  rather  thin- 
barked,  and  consequently  to  require  special  care 
in  budding,  although  at  the  same  time  it  has  been 
observed  that  buds  of  Tea-scented  Roses  cut  from 
small  wood  sometimes  take  better  on  thin-skinned 
stocks.  R.  D. 

Rose  Aimee  'Vibert. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
Roses  for  withstanding  the  drought.  It  is  of 
vigorous  habit,  produces  its  flowers  in  clusters, 
and  lasts  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Although, 
like  all  other  Roses,  liberal  feeding  with  liquid 
manure  is  of  great  assistance,  our  plant  of  it  has 
not  had  a  single  drop  of  water  of  any  sort  since 
the  period  of  drought  set  in.  and,  in  spite  of  this, 
it  is  producing  a  good  crop  of  flowers  at  the  present 
time.—  S. 

Moisture  for  Roses.— Despite  the  drought, 
I  never  saw  our  standard  Roses  looking  better, 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  poor 
gravelly  soil,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  healthy  state 
they  are  in.  Bush  Roses  also  look  well,  but  not 
so  promising  as  the  standards.  This  robust  con- 
dition, I  consider,  is  on  account  of  the  roots  hav- 
ing been  supplied  with  moisture  once  a  week. 
The  standards  are  in  lines  on  the  turf.  Round 
each  plant  is  left  a  space  18  inches  in  diameter 
and  from  3  inches  to  ,5  inches  deep.  This  cavity 
early  in  the  year  is  filled  with  cow  manure,  and 
the  rains  wash  down  the  goodness  to  the  roots.  If 
the  spring  is  a  dry  one,  we  apply  hquid  manure 
from  the  cow-yard  once  a  week,  and  never  fail  to 
get  good  results  in  soil  not  at  all  suitable  to  Rose 
culture.  By  using  cow  manure  freely  on  poor 
thin  soils,  there  is  less  trouble  with  green-fly  and 
red  spider,  especially  on  turf,  as  the  roots  are  cool 
and  the  manure  keeps  the  trees  in  a  vigorous  state. 
I  am  aware  in  some  winters  standard  Roses  suffer 
very  much,  and  I  do  not  infer  they  are  suitable  for 
every  garden,  but  feel  sure  that  the  cultivator  will 
be  amply  repaid  by  leaving  space  round  the  .stan- 
dards so  as  to  feed  in  dry  weather.  On  a  light 
soil  I  have  tried  various  stimulants,  but  none  suc- 
ceeds like  cow  manure.  This  may  be  given  liber- 
ally, and  will  soon  increase  the  size  of  leaf  and 
bloom.  I  do  not  advise  cow  manure  quite  fresh, 
as  it  soon  clogs  the  soil.  It  should  be  somewhat 
decayed.  If  given  fresh,  it  should  be  liberally 
watered  in,  but  even  then  it  does  not  look  so 
clean  as  when  partially  decayed,  and  often  causes 
a  rank  growth  when  the  Grass  comes  into  contact 
with  it.-S.  H. 

The  best  single  Rose.— We  have  a  great 
many  single  Roses  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  the  finest  of  them  all  is  a  kind  but  little 
known.  It  came  to  us  under  the  name  of  moschata 
nivea,  and,  knowing  nothing  about  it,  it  was 
planted  in  some  very  bad  clay  soil.  There  were 
several  plants,  and  they  were  put  along  a  fence. 
For  the  past  three  seasons,  however,  they  have 
grown  and  bloomed  in  a  vigorous  and  delightful 
way,  and  now  again  in  full  flower  this  Rose  makes 
the  prettiest  picture  in  the  garden  and  fills  tho 
air  with  its  lavish  fragrance.  In  Mr.  Paul's  "  Rose 
Garden  "  the  original  JIusk  Rose  is  sfid  to  have 
been  introduced  in  lo'.lii.  and  it  is  so  named  from 
a  musk-like  odour  it  is  supposed  to  give  oil  in 


certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Under  this 
type  Mr.  Paul  classifies  a  few  varieties,  and  among 
them  one  named  nivea,  which  appears  from  the 
description  identical  with  that  we  have.  Pruned 
or  unpruned,  the  plant  is  a  marvel  of  profuse 
bloom,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  size  of  the 
cluster,  which  upon  strong  shoots  resulting  from 
pruning  is  often  immense.  The  flowers,  however, 
are  always  in  clusters,  showing  buds  and  flowers  in 
varied  stages  and  tints.  The  bud  is  pink,  and  the 
flower  when  first  open  similarly  shaded  with  that 
tint,  but  passes  to  clear  white,  and  the  tuft  of 
orange  stamens  is  specially  rich,  clustering  in  the 
centre  of  the  open  wide-spreading  flower.  If  a 
variety,  it  is  practically  a  wild  Rose,  needing  n 
care  or  cultivation,  and  it  should  be  widely  knowno 
—A.  H. 

A  more  free-fiiweriag  Rose  than  Gloire 
de  Dijon.— I  am  well  aware  it  has  always  been  the 
custom  of  "  D.  T.  V."  to  spe.-ik  of  Gloire  de  Dijon 
as  a  Rose  that  is  head  and  shoulders  above  its 
fellows,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  to 
modify  what  I  wrote  on  page  435.  If  we  accept 
what  "D.  T.  F."  says,  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  the 
standard  type  of  blooming,  and  anything  inore 
free  is  "  not  an  improvement,  but  tho  reverse."  I 
consider  Bouquet  d'Or  makes  a  better  bush  in  the 
open,  a  better  plant  on  walls  or  fences  than  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  and  where  this  latter  kind  gives  but  one 
flower.  Bouquet  d'Or  has  a  cluster  usually  of  three, 
but  varies  above  and  below.  Both  are  grand 
Roses  with  high  and  distinctive  merits,  but  I  regard 
Bouquet  d'Or  as  the  better  of  the  two.— A.  H. 

Rose  Gustave  Regis. — Some  fine  clusters  of 
this  kind  were  shown  by  Mr.  Prince  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  June  11,  and  from  them  one  could  form  a  fair 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  kind.  It  is  very  free- 
blooming  and  of  a  vigorous  climbing  habit.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  large  trusses,  but  are  not  very 
full.  The  buds,  however,  are  charming  in  form 
and  colour,  which  is  a  pale  yellow,  and  though 
borne  in  clusters,  they  have  long  stalks  and  can 
be  cut  individually  without  much  sacrifice.  It  is 
a  hybrid  Tea.— A.  H. 


LORD  PENZANCE'S  HYBRID  SWEET  BRIERS 

AND  OTHER  HYBRIDS. 

These  were  shown  in  capital  condition  at  the 
Temple  show  and  more  recently  also.  They  are 
evidently  very  precocious  in  flowering,  whilst  in 
their  great  diversity  of  colours  there  are  many 
pleasing  shades  from  pale  pink  to  deep  crimson. 
Some  are  identical  with  the  Sweet  Brier  in  being 
quite  single,  whilst  others  have  a  multiplicity  of 
petals,  yet  cannot  be  termed  double  flowers.  In 
nearly  every  instance  the  habit  of  these  hybrids 
is  decidedly  vigorous.  For  planting  in  masses  or 
for  Rose  hedges  they  should  in  course  of  time 
flnd  a  place  in  many  gardens.  On  the  last  oc- 
casion these  were  shown  I  noted  the  following 
in  addition  to  those  alluded  to  Last  week  in  the 
report :  Catherine  Glover,  which  is  of  the  colour  of 
General  Jacqueminot,  with  large  imbricated  single 
flowers;  Fenella,  with  rose-coloured  blossoms; 
Clara  Mowbray,  a  deep  rosy  scarlet ;  Eflie  Dean.", 
pale  pink  ;  Flora  Mclvor,  extra  large  pink.  Of 
other  hybrids  I  was  much  taken  with  Dirk 
Hatterick  (Keen  x  Richard  Laxton),  which 
I  would  hope  will  prove  a  perpetual  in 
flowering.  The  flowers  remind  one  very  much 
of  the  old  Keen,  a  grand  old  Gallica  Rose,  the 
growth  partaking  much  of  this  as  well ;  the  per- 
fume is  delicious.  Would  that  many  of  the  fine 
"exhibition"  Roses  had  more  of  this  property. 
The  colour  is  a  dark  velvety  crimson.  Wamba  is 
another  hvbrid  (General  Jacqueminot  x  Paul 
Neron),  the"  form  being  that  of  the  latter  with  the 
colour  intensified.  Edie  Ochiltree  (Princesse  de 
Nassau  x  Isabella  Sprunt)  is  a  pale  jellow  or  straw 
colour,  very  profuse.  When  in  commerce,  this 
Rose,  which  is  evidently  a  climber,  should  prove  a 
worthy  companion  to  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler. 
Bonnie  Dundee '(Frirged  Musk  x  Goubault)  has 
dark  crimson  flowers  of  large  size  and  semi- 
double,  a  singular  result    in    colour  from  these 
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parents.  These  varied  results  of  hybridisation  go 
to  prove  that  there  is  still  a  very  wide  field  before 
us  in  raising  new  Roses.  The  foregoing  are  with- 
out doubt  only  the  forerunners  of  many  more.  It 
i.<  pleasing  to  note  that  his  lordship  did  not  let 
the  fine  old  Roses  escape  his  observation.  Many 
of  these  are  not  now  to  be  seen  except  in  far-away 
and  obscure  gardens.  Only  in  the  memory  are  such 
as  Beauty  of  Billiard,  Boule  de  Nanteuil,  and 
oiher  summer  Roses.  If  prizes  were  offered  by 
the  R.H.S.  in  June  as  for  Teas,  these  old  Roses 
might  again  come  to  the  fronn  G.  H. 


Orchids. 


CATTLEYA  GRANULOSA  RUSSELLIANA. 

A  FINE  flower  of  this  variety  comes  to  me  from 
W.  Harold  for  a  name.  He  says  that  his 
friends  call  it  C.  guttata.  C.  granulosa  was 
first  introduced  to  this  country  fifty-three  years 
ago,  and  the  variety  was  received  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Liverpool  a  short  time  afterwards. 
I  am  told  that  the  plant  from  which  these 
flowers  ^were  cut  has  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs 
some  15  inches  long,  which  when  they  become 
aged  are  much  furrowed.  They  bear  a  pair  of 
dark  green  leathery  leaves  on  the  top,  and  the 
panicle  bore  seven  flowers,  each  measuring  4^ 
inches  across.  The  sepals  have  plain  edges, 
whilst  the  petals  are  slightly  broader,  having 
the  edges  beautifully  frilled.  Both  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  yellowish  green  colour  through- 
out, having  a  few  dots  of  deep  red  scattered 
over  their  surface.  The  lip  is  large,  white. 
The  typical  C.  granulosa  is  smaller  in  all  its 
parts,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  narrower, 
while  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  is  less  brightly 
coloured.  A  plant,  which  appears  to  be  a  va- 
riety also,  is  Cattleya  Schofleldiana.  It  is  of 
about  the  same  height  as  Russelliana  ;  the 
flowers  are,  however,  larger  and  more  beauti- 
fully coloured.  The  petals  and  sepals  have  a 
ground  colour  of  pale  tawny-yellow,  slightly 
tinged  with  green  at  the  base  and  profusely 
dotted  and  flaked  with  rich  purplish  crimson  ; 
side  lobes  of  the  lip  large,  white  on  the  outside, 
tinged  with  green  within,  middle  lobe  white  in 
the  blade,  but  the  claw  has  a  stain  of  yellow, 
which  is  entirely  covered  with  magenta-purple 
granulations,  which  give  it  a  very  handsome 
appearance.  All  the  above  like  a  moist  and 
warm  temperature  when  growing,  but  after 
growth  is  completed  they  may  be  placed  along 
with  other  members  of  the  genus,  but  more 
care  is  required  to  give  them  a  little  water  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  keep  their  stems  from 
shrivelling,  for  if  this  occurs  they  are  some- 
what ditticult  to  restore  to  their  accustomed 
health.  The  plants  should  be  potted  in  good 
peat  fibre  to  which  has  been  added  some  freshly 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  Drain  the  pots  well, 
and  mix  some  crocks  or  pieces  of  charcoal  with 
the  soil  to  help  keep  it  open. 

William  Hugh  Gowbr. 


Cj^ripedium    Huybrechtsianum.— This  is 

a  new  and  distinct  form  of  Continental  origin 
figured  in  "  Le  Moniteur  d'Horticulture,"  Paris' 
just  to  hand.  Its  parents  are  given  as  C.  Spiceri- 
anum  and  C.  hirsutissimum,  but  I  think  there  mu't 
be  a  mistake  somewhere.  The  flower  is  large  and 
beautiful,  the  dorsal  sepal  large,  pure  white,  stained 
at  the  base  with  green,  above  which  is  a  quantity 
of  rosy  purple  dots  ;  up  the  centre  is  a  continuous 
line  ot  chocolate,  leaving  the  whole  ujper  half 
pure  white.  The  petals  are  long,  somewhat  sc athu- 
late,  the  upper  part  violet-purple,  the  base  yellowish 
green,  thickly  dotted  with  blackish  pari  le  and  un- 


dulated on  the  margin ;  the  large  lip  is  dull-col- 
oured. The  spotting  on  the  dorsal  sepal  leads  me 
to  think  that  some  error  has  arisen  in  naming  the 
plant,  for  Spicerianum  has  no  spots  upon  the 
dorsal  sepal,  and  hirsutissimum  is  greenish,  with- 
out spots.  I  think  C.  Leeanum  or  some  of  its  va- 
rieties, which  is  itself  a  cross  between  Spicerianum 
and  insigne,  must  have  stood  sponsor  in  this  in- 
stance. I  think  the  parents  for  this  beautiful  plant 
should  read  C.  Leeanum  x  C.  hirsutissimum. — Wm. 
Hugh  Gower. 

Renanthera  coccinea. — A  very  fine  plant  of 
this  distinct  Orchid  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Morse, 
of  Epsom,  only  flowers  now  and  again.  One  reason 
of  its  comparative  rarity  in  gardens  is  its  shy- 
blooming  character.  The  best  way  to  grow  it  is  in 
the  East  Indian  house  for  the  winter,  and  then  in 
May  put  it  into  a  sunny  and  airy  greenhouse  until 
October,  when  it  should  be  returned  to  its  winter 
quarters.  A  friend  writes  that  the  only  especially 
fine  specimen  he  ever  saw  was  grown  in  a  pot  filled 
with  q  lite  large  pieces  of  Elm  bark.  As  the  plant 
grew  or  the  bark  rotted,  other  pieces  were  given. 
This  species  is  of  scandent  growth,  and  the  flowers 
appear  in  branching  panicles,  the  petals  and  upper 
sepals  orange-red,  the  lower  sepals  scarlet,  a  fine 
contrast  in  colour,  whilst  the  lip  is  of  similar  tone, 
more  crimson,  however.  When  in  bloom  it  is  very 
handsome,  the  flowers  distinct  from  those  of  any 
Orchid  in  cultivation. 

Zygopetalum  citrinum,  better  known  as 
Promenaea,  citrina,  is  one  of  the  most  dainty 
Orchids  in  bloom  in  the  Kew  collection.  It  is 
quite  a  dwarf  species,  not  more  than  3  inches  in 
height,  the  small  leaves  glaucous  in  colour,  the 
flowers  being  produced  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  As  suggested  by  the  name,  they  are 
yellow,  the  margin  of  the  petals  dotted  with  crim- 
son, and  the  lip  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  the  sepals 
and  petals,  whilst  the  inner  face  of  the  column 
is  striped  with  chestnut.     It  is  a  Brazilian  species. 

A  note  on  Cypripediums.— The  Cypripe- 
diums  are  represented  throughout  the  year  by  a 
few  species  or  varieties  in  bloom,  and  when  at 
Messrs.  Veitch's  recently  we  made  note  of  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  kinds  in  full  beauty.  C.  Roth- 
schildianum  was  in  splendid  character;  also  the 
interesting  C.  Chamberlainianum,  which  has  a 
peculiarly  distinct  lip  covered  with  rosy  spots. 
Also  worthy  of  mention  were  C.  superciliare,  a 
good  form  of  C.  Hookerfe,  C.  Veitchi,  C.  callosum, 
C.  grande,  and  several  plants  of  the  charming  C. 
niveum.  A  very  fine  hybrid  is  C.  Creon,  a  cross 
between  C.  Harrisianum  superbum  and  C.  cenan- 
thum  superbum.  The  flowers  retain  the  polished 
character  of  both  parents. 

Two  fine  hybrid  Orchids  which  we  noticed 
in  bloom  recently  with  Messrs.  Veitch  are  Lselio- 
Cattleya  eximia,  a  hybrid  between  Cattleya  War- 
ned and  La;lia  purpurata,  and  Cattleya  Canhami. 
The  former  is  a  bold,  handsome  flower,  the  sepals 
and  broader  waxy  petals  of  a  rose-purple  colour, 
and  the  lip  deep  crimson  with  a  pale  margin,  a 
suffusion  of  yellow  in  the  throat  setting  off  this 
intense  colour.  C.  Canhami  is  noteworthy  for 
its  rich  colours.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
a  rosy  shade,  and  the  large  lip  deep  self  crimson- 
purple  with  a  veining  of  yellow  within  the  throat. 

Disa  Veitchi.— Several  specimens  of  this  hy- 
brid, the  first  raised,  are  in  full  bloom  in  the  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  It 
was  raised  by  crossing  D.  racemosa  with  D.  grandi- 
flora,  and  the  plant  was  first  shown  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  June  9,  1S91, 
when  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  The 
flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  D,  grandiflora, 
but  about  intermediate  in  this  respect  between  the 
two,  the  colour  being  shades  of  rose,  whilst  the  lip 
has  similar  markings  to  that  of  D.  racemosa.  The 
flowers  vary  somewhat  in  character,  and  this  was 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  plants,  three  in  num- 
ber, exhibited  in  1891.  This  hybrid  has  quite 
fulfilled  expectations  and  proved  a  good  garden 
plant,  very  free  blooming  and  not  difficult  to  grow. 
The  plants  at  Chelsea  are  full  of  flowers,  several 


on  each  of  the  rather  tall  scapes.  In  time  we 
shall  get  quite  a  family  of  hybrid  Disas,  D.  kew- 
ensis  being  the  latest  acquisition. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cypripedium  Curtisi.— T.  Hedley  tends  me  a 
very  richly  coloured  flower  of  this  species.  It  has  the 
great  failing  of  this  kind,  viz.,  a  very  large  lip  of  a 
very  dull  colour. — W. 

Cattleya  Mendeli  (G.  W.  Marsh).— The  flowers 
seut  do  uot  strike  me  as  being  anything  unusual.  The 
lip  has  a  broad  marginal  white  border,  but  there  i-j 
very  little  colour  ;  in  fact,  amongst  Orchid  growers  I 
am  inclined  to  tliink  it  would  be  reckoned  a  poor  va- 
riety.—W.  H.  0. 

Laelia  tenebrosa.— A  very  fine  variety  of  this 
species  comes  from  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llandudno.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  rich  bronzy  brown,  the  large  lip 
rosy  purple,  heavily  blotched  ivii.h  deep  maroon  in 
the  throat.  It  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  for  col- 
our, but  I  have  noted  some  others  with  larger  petals. 
— W. 

Lsslia  purpurata.— Really  beautiful  flowers  of 
this  epecies  come  from  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llandudno, 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  all  being  white,  thus  intensi- 
fying the  dark  colours  of  the  lip.  1  need  not,  however, 
recapitulate  them,  as  I  think  most  of  these  varieties 
are  to  he  found  amongst  those  selected  by  me  from 
those  seut  me  by  M.  Linden  last  week. — W. 

Odontoglossum  hastilabium.— Thisis  one  of 

the  most  attractive  Orchids  in  bloom  now,  and  some 
excellent  plants  are  in  flower  in  the  collection  of 
Messrs.  Veitch.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  sturdy 
raceme,  and  if  individually  not  particularly  showy,  they 
make  a  good  display  in  the  mass.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  greenish  barred  with  chocolate,  and  the  Up  ia 
white. 
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PLATE  915. 

TUFTED  PANSIES. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  1,  RAVENSWOOD  ; 
2,  EDINA  ;  3,  ROTHES.*) 

In  1862  Mr.  James  Grieve,  of  Messrs.  Dicksons 
and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  started  to  cross  Viola 
lutea,  which  he  found  growing  on  the  Pentland 
Hills,  with  the  ordinary  show  Pansy  of  that 
time.  In  1803  he  treated  V.  amcena  and  V. 
cornuta  in  a  similar  way,  and  from  that  work 
sprang  the  Scotch  race  of  bedding  Violets  or 
tufted  Pansies.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dean,  now  of  Birmingham,  began  working 
in  a  similar  way,  but  quite  independently  and 
without  knowledge  of  Mr.  Grieve's  work.  To 
Mr.  Dean  belongs  great  credit  for  his  long-con- 
tinued eflbrts  towards  the  popularising  of  this 
most  useful  family  of  plants.  These  two  en- 
thusiastic workers  are  still  in  the  field,  and  in 
recent  years  they  have  found  many  earnest  co- 
adjutors, such  as  Mr.  Baxter,  of  Daldowie,  the 
well-known  raiser,  and  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
of  Rothesay,  whose  magnificent  exhibits  of 
tufted  Pansies  are  so  frequently  seen  at  the 
Loudon  shows.  Few,  if  any,  classes  of  plants 
haveadvanced  more  in  popular  favour  during  the 
last  ten  years  than  tufted  Pansies,  and  yet 
a  most  remarkable  thing  in  connection  with 
them  is  that,  notwithstancling  the  great  army  ot 
growers  now  in  the  field,  many  of  the  old  varie- 
ties of  twenty-five  years  ago  should  still  be 
standard  flowers  '  Holyrood,  Bullion,  Coun- 
tess of  Kintore,  Ariel  and  Archie  Grant  are  all 
old  flowers,  which  to-day  have  not  been  replaced 
by  better  ones  in  their  respective  colours.  These 
are  all  selfs,  and  that  fact  seems  to  indicate  that 
usefulness  and  longevity  are  to  be  looked  for  in 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Gertrude  Hamilton, 
from  flowers  sent  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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that  class  rather  than  among  the  more  fancy 
varieties  of  recent  date.  Beauty,  too,  is  a 
quality  that  is  not  wanting  in  the  selfs  ;  in  fact, 
they  surpass  the  others  in  the  estimation  of 
many.  The  chaste  delicacy  of  varieties  like 
Ardwell  Gem,  Ariel,  Wm.  Niel  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  These 
all  approach  the  true  Viola  in  habit  as  well  as 
in  purity  of  colour.  Immediately  we  get  edged 
flowers,  such  as  Columbine,  Hartree,  and  Mer- 
chiston  Castle,  we  seem  to  get  a  delicacy  of 
constitution;  although,  strange  to  say,  in  the 
cases  of  Blue  Cloud  and  Duchess  of  Fife,  both 
also  edged  flowers,  the  vigour  of  growth  is  in  no 
way  impaired.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for 
b_y  the  efl'ect  of  one  of  tlie  parents  on  the  con- 
stitution, producing  in  the  first-named  varieties 
exquisite  beauty  in  the  flower,  but  defect  in  the 
constitution  of  habit.  These  facts  are  worthy 
of  the  careful  attention  of  all  who  would 
attempt  to  raise  new  varieties.  Many  striped 
flowers  of  the  Vork  and  Lancaster  type  are 
grown,  but  they  are  all  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion aa  varieties  of  the  Columbine  type.  They 
rarely  possess  a  vigorous  constitution  and  are 
unsuited  for  massing  in  the  borders  for  bold 
eft'ects.  For  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  good  self-coloured  varieties.  Three  groups 
of  these  might  be  arranged  thus  : — 

Yellows  of  proved  worth  and  suitability  for 
border  cultivation  in  clumps. — Bullion,  Ardwell 
Gem,  Lord  Elcho,  Grievei. 

Whctes.— Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Mrs.  Kinnaird, 
Lady  Dundonald,  Crofthouse. 

Blues. — Archie  Grant,  True  Blue,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  C.  Turner. 

Among  meritorious  varieties  of  recent  intro- 
duction, the  three  figured  in  the  coloured 
plate  are  acquisitions  of  great  merit.  They 
were  introduced  into  commerce  last  year  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. 

Ravenswood  (Baxter)  is  a  flower  of  beautiful 
texture,  very  rich  in  colour,  and  of  a  remarkably 
robust  habit. 

Edina  (Dobbie)  might  very  aptly  be  described 
as  a  dark  Countess  of  Kintore,  but  it  differs  from 
that  fine  old  variety  in  having  a  better  habit.  It  is 
a  most  continuous  bloomer,  and  appears  gay  and 
effective  in  all  weathers. 

KOTHE.S  (Loudon). — The  best  pure  yellow  tufted 
Pansy,  absolutely  without  rays  or  markings  of  any 
kind.     The  flowers  are  very  sweetly  scented. 

Other  recent  introductions  of  merit  are  ; — 

Bridesmaid  (Dean).  —  A  lovely  flower,  pale 
primrose  in  colour  and  without  rays. 

Countess  of  Wharncliffe  (syn.,  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald).— A  delightfully  scented  variety  of  the 
purest  white. 

Dorothy  Tennant. — Fine  pale  purple,  free 
grower  and  free  bloomer  ;  grand  for  masses. 

Duchess  of  Fife. — Light  primrose  distinctly 
edged  with  pale  blue  ;  fine  tufted  habit. 

H.M,  Stanley. — Purple,  with  a  very  decided  dark 
stripe  ;  one  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Moonlight. — Quitea  new  combination  of  colours 
appears  in  this  flower — yellow  and  pink  ;  a  charm- 
ing variety. 

Rosine. — Blush-white  suffused  with  rose  colour, 
free  and  continuous  bloomer. 

SUNBISB. — A  large  flower  of  a  dark  rosy  purple 
colour. 

W.  Niel. — A  most  distinct  variety  of  a  pale  rose 
colour;  fine  tufttd  habit. 

Wonder. — A  soft  pleasing  yellow  flower  of 
good  form  with  most  profuse  blooming  tendencies. 

Favourite. — A  pale  blue  bedder  in  the  way  of 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  but  quite  distinct  from  that 
fine  old  variety. 

Pkixcess  Beatrice. — Clear  shining  rose  colour 
with  dark  centre.  A  large  fine  flower  and  a  good 
grower. 

The  foregoing  are  all  large  flowered  varieties, 
and    cannot    be    too    strongly    recommended. 


They  are  varieties  with  reputations  which  have 
stoud  the  test  of  several  years.  The  put- 
ting of  new  varieties  of  tufted  Pansies  on  the 
market  is  in  great  danger  of  being  overdone. 
One  grower  this  season  catalogues  sixty  new 
varieties.  This  is  not  the  way  to  develop  satis- 
factorily the  great  resources  of  these  plants. 
The  old  methods  are  the  best.  We  have  known 
10,000  seedlings  grown  and  not  ten  selected  to 
send  out.  A  reference  must  in  justice  be  made 
to  the  new  type  of  tufted  Pansies  raised  and 
recently  introduced  by  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Chirn- 
side,  N.B.  Quite  a  number  of  them  were 
grown  for  trial  last  year  in  the  gardens  of  the 
iioyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  The 
flowers  are  small,  about  half  the  size  of  those 
of  the  ordinary  varieties,  but  are  remarkable 
for  their  purity  of  colour  and  sweetness  of  per- 
fume. The  habit  of  the  plants  is  dwarf  and 
spreading,  forming  real  tufts  of  dark  green 
foliage,  which  makes  a  most  effective  back- 
ground for  the  blossoms,  which  are  borne  on 
erect  footstalks  2  inches  or  3  inches  above  the 
leaves. 

ViOLETTA  was  the  first  of  the  section  and  gives 
it  its  name,  and  it  is  still  the  best. 

Sylvia  is  a  larger  flower  than  Violetta,  of  a 
beautiful  creamy  shade,  and  among  the  other 
varieties  introduced  the  following  are  well  worthy 
of  special  note. 

SwBBT  Lavender. — An  excellent  light  blue. 

Blush  Queen.— A  very  delicately  coloured 
flower. 

George  Muibhead. — A  perfect  gem.  Fine 
yellow. 

Mrs.  Primrose. — A  striking  novelty,  with  a 
rather  more  erect  habit  than  the  type. 

These  are  a  few  of  Dr.  Stuart's  introductions. 
They  represent  only  the  beginning  of  a  section, 
which  if  carefully  grown  and  looked  after  is 
destined  to  supplant  all  the  others. 

W.  G. 


being  nearly  so  hardy  as  the  Kales,  the  plants 
should  be  set  out  quite  30  inches  apart,  also  allow- 
ing if  possible  an  extra  6  inches  between  the  rows. 
The  plants  then  by  being  freely  exposed  will  be- 
come more  hardened.  The  soil  must  not  be  too 
rich,  or  the  stems  will  become  too  succulent  to 
withstand  even  a  tolerable  amount  of  frost. 

Autumn  Cabbage.— Good  ground  is  essential 
for  this  crop,  as  when  well  grown  they  are  tender 
and  of  delicious  flavour.  The  soil  must  be  both 
freely  worked  and  well  manured.  If  Savoys  are 
large  enough,  these  should  also  be  planted.  As  a 
rule  these  are  planted  too  early,  especially  the 
variety  Tom  Thumb.  It  a  later  batch  of  this  or 
any  other  small-growing  sort  could  be  planted 
three  weeks  hence,  they  would  prove  most  valu- 
able. Unlilie  the  larger-growing  varieties,  they 
are  not  nearly  so  susceptible  to  injury  from  frost. 
Chou  de  Burghley  should  be  planted  at  the  same 
time.  This  may  be  truly  termed  a  very  delicately 
flavoured  winter  Cabbage. 

CouvE  Tbonchuda.— This  is  another  of  those 
little  grown  vegetables.  Coming  in  as  it  does  in 
the  autumn  months,  it  is  invaluable.  To  grow  it 
well,  it  must  have  the  most  liberal  treatment. 
Being  a  large  grower,  the  plants  should  be  set  out 
in  a  single  row  3  feet  apart.  The  midrib  of  the 
leaf  is  the  edible  part  and  is  cooked  in  the  same  way 
as  Seakale.  When  all  the  larger  leaves  are  used 
up,  the  centre  heart  may  be  cooked  like  a  Cabbage. 

O.MON  FLY.— If  this  pest  cannot  be  completely 
subdued,  much  may  be  done  to  lessen  attacks. 
Soot,  besides  being  distasteful,  acts  as  a  stimulant, 
this  being  freely  sprinkled  over  the  plants.  Well- 
diluted  petroleum,  syringed  lightly  over  the  plants, 
also  checks  the  fly,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
it  well  agitated.  As  stated  by  a  correspondent 
lately,  a  decoction  of  quassia  chips,  with  a  little 
approved  insecticide,  I  should  think,  is  good. 

A.  Young. 
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Winter  Kales. — Upon  no  account  should  the 
plants  be  set  out  it  in  a  small  state,  as  it  is  much 
the  wisest  plan  to  wait  until  they  are  strong,  but 
of  course  not  overgrown,  as  they  would  suffer 
equally  either  way.  Where  it  is  decided  through 
force  of  circumstances  to  plant  out  between  widely 
disposed  rows  of  Potatoes,  or  in  each  alternate 
row,  it  is  very  essential  that  the  plants  should  be 
strong  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  make  headway  at 
once.  In  planting  arrange  so  that  there  should  be 
a  succession  until  late  in  the  spring.  The  Scotch  or 
curled  Kales,  both  the  dwarf  and  the  tall  varieties, 
come  first,  these  being  followed  by  the  invaluable 
Cottager's,  Read's  Hearting,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  Asparagus  Kale.  On  good  land  set  out 
the  plants  30  inches  apait  both  in  the  rows  and 
between  the  rows,  the  Asparagus  being  allowed  6 
inches  less  in  the  rows. 

Planting  Kales. — In  this  season  of  drought 
more  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
plants  taking  readily  to  the  soil.  Where  the 
plants  have  to  go  out  between  rows  of  Potatoes, 
the  soil  will  certainly  be  very  dry,  as  the  Potatoes 
have  extracted  the  moisture.  The  be.st  course  is 
to  lift  the  plants  with  all  the  roots  possible,  gently 
easing  them  previously  with  a  fork.  Previous  to 
planting,  dip  them  in  a  puddle  formed  of  soil  and 
water,  and  if  club  is  likely  to  be  troublesome,  pinch 
off  all  excrescences,  adding  some  soot  and  lime  to 
the  puddle,  also  dressing  the  surface  of  the  soil 
with  lime.  After  planting  attend  to  watering  for 
a  time  or  until  it  is  seen  the  plants  have  taken  to 
the  soil.  A  good  hoeing  afterwards  is  generally 
suflrcientto  start  them  freely  into  growth. 

Sprouting  Broccoli. — This  requires  a  tolerably 
long  season  of  growth  to  make  large  plants.     Not 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Strawberries.— All  have  suffered  badly  from  the 
prolonged  drought,  even  those  that  were  kept  well 
watered  not  producing  such  fine  fruit  as  usual. 
The  promise  of  abundance  of  runners  is  not  good. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  earliest  and  best  runners 
are  formed  by  vigorous  young  plants,  and  if  many 
are  required  from  older  clumps,  then  must  watering 
be  persevered  with  while  the  drought  lasts.  Red 
spider  is  very  troublesome  this  season,  varieties  not 
often  overrun  by  it  being  badly  affected.  Those 
who  have  the  advantage  of  a  hose  and  a  good 
pressure  of  water  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
foliai^e  clean,  but  where  neither  labour  nor  water 
can  be  spared  for  heavily  washing  the  leaves  every 
evening,  red  spider  must  be  kept  down  by  other 
means,  or  the  old  plants  as  well  as  the  runners 
will  be  badly  crippled  by  it.  The  simplest  and 
most  effective  remedy  will  be  found  in  flower  ot  sul- 
phur. Squeeze  a  handful  of  this  through  a  strip  ot 
scrim  canvas  or  mushn  bag  into  each  3-gaUon  can 
of  water,  stir  it  up  with  a  syringe,  and  then  spray 
it  well  over  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  ot  ttie 
leaves.  If  rain  washes  it  off  before  it  has  had  time 
to  destroy  the  red  spider— and  it  takes  about  five 
days  to  do  this  properly— repeat  the  dose.  Ihe 
layering  of  voung  plants  ought  to  be  proceeded 
with  before  they  lose  their  first  formed  roots  or 
otherwise  subsequent  progress  will  be  slow.  Ihe 
soil  in  small  pots  is  less  easily  kept  in  a  moist 
state  than  is  a  layer  of  fresh  rich  soil  over  which 
can  be  drawn,  it  the  weather  keeps  hot  and  dry, 
the  old  strawy  mulch.  If  a  winter  or  early  spring 
mulch  of  decayed  manure  was  applied,  the  layers 
duly  pegged  down  into  this  and  the  strawy  litter 
drawn  up  to  them,  moisture  will  be  well  enclosed, 
and  strong  well-rooted  plants  soon  be  had.  It 
small  pots  are  used,  half  plunge  these  and  fasten 
the  plantlets  to  the  soil  by  means  of  good-sized 
pebbles  or  stones,  these  answering  the  double  pur- 
pose of  fixing  them  and  also  of  conserving  mois- 
ture where  it  is  most  needed.  In  any  case,  or 
whether  the  layers  are  placed  into  pots,  a  good 
thickness  of  fresh  soil  or  old  manure,  never  let 
them  become  very  dry,  and  detach  and  plant  out 
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before  the  former  are  crowded  with  roots,  or  the 
roots  have  spread  very  far  in  the  two  latter. 

Late  Steawberries. — Where  rows  or  beds 
are  grown  on  warm  borders  and  in  the  open  only, 
the  Strawberry  supply  will  have  been  in  many 
places  of  short  duration.  It  is  the  cooler  quarters 
that  are  producing  the  best,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  valued,  supplies  of  fruit.  On  wide  north 
and  north-east  borders  late  varieties  are  doing 
remarkably  well,  the  fruit  being  plentiful,  large, 
and,  not  ripening  under  somewhat  unnatural  con- 
ditions, the  quality  is  also  superior.  In  these 
positions  waterirg  has  been  needed,  and  ought  to 
be  persevered  with  till  the  last  of  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  The  need  for  these  late  crops  was 
never  more  apparent  than  now,  there  being  no 
really  good  substitute  for  Strawberries  in  such 
tropical  weather  as  we  are  passing  through.  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  succeeds  well  in  comparatively 
cool  positions,  or  even  quite  at  the  foot  of  a  north- 
west wall,  and  for  growing  just  clear  of  wails  with 
a  northern  aspect,  some  of  the  best  are  Loxford 
Hall  Seedling,  Latest  of  All,  Countess  and  Water- 
loo. The  two  first  named  are  far  less  liable  to 
be  crippled  by  red  spider  in  these  cool  quarters 
than  they  are  in  the  open. 

RaspbekriE!?  —These  are  failing  badly  on  light, 
quick-drying  soils,  and  nothing  short  of  a  heavy 
mulch  of  strawy  litter— the  whole  of  the  ground 
about  them  being  covered — and  occasional  tho- 
rough soakings  will  have  prevented,  or  in  some 
districts  will  prevent,  the  fruit  from  drying  up  in- 
stead of  swelling  to  its  full  size.  If  sucker-growth 
is  thick,  thin  out  freely,  or  otherwise  all  will  be 
soft  and  weakly,  and  the  reverse  of  hardy  and 
serviceable.  Young  plantations  require  the  same 
attention  in  the  way  of  mulching  and  watering  as 
the  old  ones,  as  unless  strong  canes  are  formed 
the  crop  next  season  will  be  a  light  one.  This 
should  be  a  good  season  for  autumn-fruiting  varie- 
ties. Already  they  are  on  the  point  of  flowering, 
and  if  the  young  or  fruit-producing  suckers  have 
been  duly  freely  thinned  out,  the  ground  mulched 
and  water  given,  a  fine  lot  of  fruit  should  be  had  in 
August  or  September. 

BnsH  FRUITS.— Birds  are  very  numerous  and 
voracious,  quite  a  variety  in  addition  to  blackbirds 
feeding  on  the  Red  and  White  Currants.  Fine- 
meshed  fish  netting  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
mesh  galvanised  wire  netting  closely  fastened  over 
the  bushes  is  the  only  effective  covering,  and  if 
most  of  the  lateral  growth  is  spurred  back  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  joint,  air  will  be  admitted  freely, 
and  the  fruit  will  hang  well  in  either  dry  or  wet 
weather.  Black  Currants  are  not  interfered  with 
till  other  small  fruit  is  scarce,  but  as  these  do  not 
hang  long,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  keeping  the 
fruit  late— at  any  rate  on  the  bushes,  but  it  can  be 
bottled.  Gooseberries  are  fast  changing  colour, 
and  these,  again,  will  liave  to  be  netted  over  if 
ripe  fruit  is  desired.  Take  the  greatest  care  of 
the  Red  Warrington,  as  this  keeps  longer  in  a  ripe 
state  than  any  other  variety. 

Pears.- During  the  last  few  days  red  spider  has 
given  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  presence  on 
some  of  the  wall  trees,  and  unless  its  spread  is 
checked  it  will  so  weaken  the  trees  that  the  fruit 
will  be  smaller  than  usual,  and  many  of  the  leaves 
will  most  probably  drop  prematurely.  Among  the 
worst  affected  is  Knight's  Monarch,  and  seeing 
that  keeping  the  roots  well  supplied  with  water  is 
said  to  be  a  preventive  of  this  variety's  much-to- 
be-regretted  habit  of  premature  fruit-dropping, 
overhead  syringing  nightly  as  well  as  a  good  soak- 
ing of  water  occasionally  should  be  tried.  Other 
heavily  cropped  trees  are  giving  signs  of  suffering 
from  want  of  water,  and,  It  possible,  they  ought  to 
have  it  freely,  as  it  is  very  certain  the  rainfall, 
when  it  comes,  will  not  reach  many  of  the  roots. 
If  overhead  syringing— a  garden  engine  being  of 
good  service  this  season— cannot  be  resorted  to 
often,  shorten  all  lateral  growth  on  the  wall  trees 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  joint  and  then  thoroughly 
coat  the  leaves  with  flower  of  sulphur,  mixed  and 
applied  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Strawberries. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  the  leading 
Bhoot  on   horizontally-trained  trees  is  now  sufli- 


ciently  firm  to  be  cut  back  to  a  length  of  about  10 
inches,  or,  say,  just  beyond  the  third  course  of 
bricks  from  tbe  uppermost  pair  of  branches.  This 
will  cause  it  to  break  strongly,  and  the  three 
best  placed  upper  shoots  being  selected  and  laid 
in  one  as  a  leader  and  one  on  each  side  of  it,  two 
pairs  of  branches  will  have  been  secured  in  one 
season.  Leading  shoots  of  all  kinds  of  wall  trees 
should  be  properly  fastened  to  the  walls  before 
they  become  crooked  and  set,  as  it  will  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  accomplish  this  afterwards  without 
breaking  some  of  them.  W.  Iggulden. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


The  weather. — Fires. — If  firing  can  at  any  time 
be  entirely  dispensed  with  even  where  the  tempera- 
ture needful  is  the  maximum  degree,  the  present 
surely  is  such  an  one.  In  doing  without  fires  alto- 
gether for  a  few  weeks,  there  need  be  a  slight 
modification  in  the  treatment  of  houses  in  which 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  accumulated  moisture. 
For  instance,  where  there  is  a  large  water  tank 
therein  to  add  its  quota  at  all  times,  there  will  be 
even  with  this  hot  weather  some  risk  of  too  much 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  if  it  be  not  dispelled. 
To  effect  this  a  slight  amount  of  top  ventilation 
should  be  left  on  all  night,  the  house  being  shut 
up  in  the  usual  way  during  the  afternoon  whilst 
there  is  still  sun  power  to  run  up  or  keep  the  tem- 
perature to  85°  or  riO°  for  a  while.  The  use  of  the 
syringe  with  no  firing  should  also  be  slightly  modi- 
fied, for  it  makes  a  deal  of  difference  even  between 
a  slight  fire  and  no  fire  at  all  in  the  atmospheric 
conditions  of  any  plant  stove.  When  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  the  plants  are  found  to  be 
bathed  in  moisture  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that 
this  is  too  excessive.  A  slight  amount  of  dew 
upon  the  foliage  is,  on  the  other  hand,  beneficial, 
the  same  being  easily  evaporated  in  due  time. 
The  conditions  in  every  case  should  be  care- 
fully regarded  and  af'tion  be  taken  accord- 
ingly. For  instance,  it  will  be  possible  to 
dispense  with  morning  syringings  almost  en- 
tirely in  some  cases,  for  it  is  needless  to 
syringe  when  it  is  seen  that  the  plants  have  already 
more  moisture  deposited  upon  them  than  they  can 
throw  ofli.  In  propagating  pits  with  a  close  atmo- 
sphere and  no  fire  heat  some  extra  care  will  be 
needful  to  prevent  injury  by  damping.  Poinsettias, 
for  instance,  now  striking  will  want  looking  after 
rather  sharply.  Dispensing  with  artificial  heat  at 
such  times  as  the  present  is,  I  consider,  refreshing 
and  strengthening  to  the  plants,  but  the  dew 
point  must  not  be  maintained  for  too  long  a  time. 
In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  have  a 
little  fire  put  on  every  few  nights  to  modify  these 
conditions. 

Watering. — This  necessary  work  wants  look- 
ing after  very  closely.  It  is  somewliat  surprising 
what  an  amount  of  water  some  plants  will  take 
during  hot  weather,  but  they  must  be  in  good  con- 
dition at  the  roots  to  do  this.  To  over-water 
plants  that  are  weakly  in  root  action  and  which 
have  possibly  more  soil  to  grow  in  than  is  really 
needful  will  only  make  matters  worse.  Just  be- 
cause a  plant  looks  a  little  sickly  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  at  such  times  it  has  been  kept  too 
dry  at  the  roots,  for  the  opposite  may  be  the  case. 
Palms  when  healthy  will  now  take  a  large  amount 
of  water  ;  in  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over-water 
such  plants,  more  particularly  if  they  werenot  potted 
this  past  spring.  With  this  they  will  also  largely 
benefit  by  frequent  applications  of  manure  water 
or  an  artificial  stimulant,  an  interchange  of  these 
being  advisable  where  the  former  is  of  good  quality 
and  not  thick,  thus  leaving  a  sediment  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Do  not  let  healthy  plants  of 
Palms  suffer  in  the  least  at  the  roots,  nor  from  want 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  the  syringe  being  used 
freely,  otherwise  both  thrips  and  red  spider  will 
soon  attack  tbem  and  spoil  the  foliage.  The  same 
applies  to  Tree  Ferns  both  as  regards  watering  at 
the  roots  and  syringing  overhead  as  well  as  under 
the  fronds.  If  these  be  excessively  pot-bound,  a 
few  holes  may  be  made  in  the  soil  to  let  the  water 
penetrate  more  freely  into  the  ball,  or  pans  can  be 


stood  under  the  pots.  Pouring  water  into  the 
crowns  will  be  a  great  help,  the  stems  also  being 
kept  well  moistened.  Such  quick-growing  plants 
as  Caladiums  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Aroids 
will  take  a  large  amount  of  nourishment,  drought 
in  any  case  seriously  affecting  their  vitality.  Such 
flowering  plants  as  AUamandas,  Clerodendrons, 
and  Vinoas  will  need  most  generous  treatment ; 
the  first  of  these  may  possibly  be  planted  out ; 
if  so,  that  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  any  case  the 
planted- out  climbers  must  not  escape  notice  ;  these 
often  get  on  the  dry  side  without  showing  their  dis- 
tress so  quickly  as  pot  plants,  but  nevertheless  they 
suffer,  and  there  is  the  after  difficulty  of  thoroughly 
soaking  all  the  soil.  Dipladenias  must,  however, 
be  an  exception,  for  the  more  nearly  these  are 
treated  like  succulent  plants,  the  safer  and  better 
will  it  be  for  them.  Small  decorative  plants,  as 
Crotons,  Dracaenas,  &c.,  that  have  to  be  confined 
at  the  roots  to  meet  certain  requirements,  must  be 
looked  after  very  closely,  otherwise  their  foliage 
will  soon  assume  a  sickly  hue.  When  these  plants 
are  in  use  out  of  the  plant  stove  now,  the  pots 
should  be  covered  with  Sphagnum  Moss  for  the 
retention  of  moisture. 

■Ventilation,  &c. — The  advice  has  already 
been  given  to  leave  on  a  little  top  air  at  night. 
This  can  soon  be  regulated  to  suit  each  case.  In 
tbe  morning  do  not  allow  any  great  advance  in  the 
temperature  before  more  is  added  thereto  ;  with  a 
rise  of  5°,  this  will  be  quite  needful.  It  is  al- 
ways the  better  plan  in  hot  weather  to  be  in  ad- 
vance with  airing  than  in  arrears  ;  otherwise  there 
must  of  necessity  be  later  on  a  greater  inrush  of 
external  air,  which  does  not  do  so  much  harm  in 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature  as  it  does  in  driv- 
ing out  the  atmospheric  moisture.  I  am  not  an 
advocate  for  any  great  amount  of  front  air  to 
plant  stoves ;  where  possible,  I  would  dispense 
with  it  entirely.  Where  given,  it  should  only  be 
to  a  moderate  extent.  Rather  more  shading  is 
better  than  admitting  too  much  air  in  such  a 
manner;  the  blinds  can  be  run  down  earlier  to  meet 
this  case.  Jas.  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 
It  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare 
the  plants  grown  under  our  treatment  in  this 
country  with  those  obtained  from  th  ir  native 
habitat  as  they  are  imported.  In  many  cases  the 
plants  as  they  are  in  our  hothouses  show  very  long 
growths  in  jiroportion  to  their  thickness,  and  one 
naturally  asks.  How  is  this  ?  Take,  for  instance, 
Cattleya  Dowiana.  The  native  plants  are  distin- 
guishable by  short,  rather  thickish  pseudo-bulbs, 
showing  that  they  must  grow  on  exposed  places.  C. 
aurea  seems  to  grow  under  similar  condition ■:,  but 
neither  of  them  will  grow  and  flower  regularly 
under  cultivation  for  many  years  in  succession,  the 
growth  in  our  hothouses  being  much  longer  and 
not  so  well  matured  as  the  native  growth.  In  de- 
scribing C.  aurea  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Reichenbachia,"  the  editor  says  it  is  in  its 
native  country  attacked  by  a  beetle  which  destroys 
the  roots,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  large 
specimens  are  not  imported  into  this  country.  The 
beetle  has  even  been  introduced  with  the  plants, 
and  it  has  to  be  destroyed  by  dipping  them  in  a 
strong  infusion  of  tobacco.  It  is  singular  that  C. 
gigas,  which  grows  with  C.  aurea,  is  not  attacked 
by  the  beetle.  I  fancy  the  reason  why  these  two 
— G.  Dowiana  and  C.  aurea— do  not  thrive  is  owing 
to  the  yellow  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  must 
also  be  contained  in  the  leaves.  I  have  observed 
that  where  this  colouring  matter  tinges  the  leaves, 
stems  or  bulbs  of  plants,  they  nearly  always  lack 
vigour.  The  plants  are  now  developing  their 
flower-.spikes  where  they  are  flowering.  Those  who 
cultivate  these  plants  know  well  that  flower  sheaths 
are  not  at  all  freely  produced.  If  they  are  not 
flowering,  keep  the  plants  at  rest  until  the  time 
arrives  when  they  should  start  into  growth  again. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  prevent  this  species 
starting  into  growth  at  the  wrong  season.  Dry- 
ness at  the  roots  and  an  intermediate  temperature 
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are  best.  In  connection  with  the  C.  aurea  and 
Dowiana  tvpes,  tlie  rather  pretty  C.  Eldorado 
should  be  mentioned  as  requiring;  the  same  treat- 
ment. They  all  come  from  hot  districts,  and  when 
we  can  produce  short  stoat  bulbs,  such  as  are 
grown  in  the  n  itive  districts  where  the  Cattleyas 
flourish,  doubtless  the  results  will  be  more  satisfac- 
tory. 

We  are  repotting  Dendrobiums  and  Cattlejas. 
This  work  continues  until  all  those  plants  that 
have  passed  out  of  bloom  have  either  been  re- 
poltel  or  surface-dressed.  We  repot  tlie  Dendro- 
biums after  they  have  made  considerable  growth 
sometimes,  for  growth  of  the  new  pseudo-bulb 
does  not  always  mean  a  corresponding  root-de- 
velopment, the  roots  often  not  pushing  freely  until 
the  sheaths  are  well  developed.  I  have  previously 
given  full  instructions  as  to  the  best  treatment  of 
these  plants,  and  need  only  add  that  we  are  using 
more  Sphagnum  in  the  compost  for  Cattleyas,  and 
the  roots  evidently  run  more  freely  in  it.  The  de- 
ciduous Calanthes  are  now  making  roots  freely, 
and  during  the  present  hot  weather  it  ha?  been 
necessary  to  water  freely.  These  plants  can  take 
manure  water  as  soon  as  the  flower-pots  they  are 
growing  in  have  become  well  filled  with  roots ;  it 
should  be  applied  weak  and  about  twice  in  a  week; 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  may  be  within  about  t! 
inches  of  the  roof  glass.  The  late  flowering  varie- 
ties will  not  be  so  far  advanced  in  their  growth, 
and  until  they  are  well  rooted  great  caution  is 
necessary  in  watering.  Oar  Thunias  are  flowering 
rather  late  t  his  year.  Of  course,  the  late  or  early 
flowering  of  such  plants  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  time  they  were  started  into  growth,  and 
some  of  them  have  a  tendency  not  to  produce 
flowers  at  all,  but  instead  to  run  iip  long  Osier-like 
growths  of  a  most  inordinate  length,  especially 
when  grown  in  a  warm  house.  They  will  soon 
pass  into  their  resting  period  when  the  bloom  has 
passed  away.  The  Thunias  are  truly  handsome 
plants  when  well  grown,  and  although  the  blooms 
do  not  last  long  and  are  very  fragile,  there  is  a 
rapid  succession  of  them  until  the  elegant  droop- 
ing spike  has  flowered  out  to  its  extreme  point. 
Let  the  Pleiones  have  sufficient  water,  and  keep 
the  plants  in  a  light  position  in  the  Cattleya 
house  until  the  bulb.s  are  well  formed.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  the  grower  of  Orchids  has  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  prevent  aphides  attacking  his 
plants,  and  what  is  even  more  disastrous  to  them, 
yellow  thrips.  These  troublesome  pests  are  every- 
where, and  in  a  season  like  the  present,  with  no 
rain  for  months,  gardeners  ai'e  at  their  wits'  end 
how  to  find  time  for  everything.  Green-fly  is 
easily  observed  and  can  be  destroyed,  but  thrips 
are  usually  well  down  into  the  new  growths  and 
cannot  be  so  readily  observed.  Certainly  none  of 
these  parasites  do  so  much  harm  when  the  cul- 
tural conditions  are  right. 

Referring  again  to  some  of  the  occupants  of  the 
cool  house,  I  may  say  that  I  have  often  seen  the 
two  splendid  Oncidiums,  O.  Marshallianum  and  0- 
macranthum,  quite  disfigured  with  thrips,  owing, 
I  believe,  to  nothing  else  but  injudicious  treat- 
ment, probably  keeping  them  too  warm  and  too 
dry.  They  both  do  well  in  the  cool  house,  and 
may  be  freely  syringed  during  hot  weather.  The 
plants  ought  to  be  placed  in  each  case  near  the 
roof  glass.  They  are  usually  grown  in  flower-pots 
or  teak  baskets,  but  one  of  the  best  plants  of  O. 
macranthum  I  ever  saw  was  merely  fastened  to  a 
large  block  cut  from  an  Apple  tree,  with  some 
Sphagnum  fastened  at  the  bifurcation  of  two 
large  branches.  It  continued  in  unwonted  vigour 
for  many  years  until  another  gardener  took  charge 
of  it.  The  change  of  treatment  caused  it  to  de- 
cline, and  when  this  happens  the  plant  seldom  re- 
covers. The  Cfelogynes  are  making  very  good 
growth  now,  and  I  find  that  the  shady  side  of  the 
house  suits  them  best.  They  can  also  stand  a 
little  manure  water  as  often  as  the  Calanthes 
aforesaid.  Plants  that  were  repotted  in  the  spring 
have  usually  the  pseudo-bulbs  a  little  shrivelled  ; 
in  fact,  they  are  sometimes  very  much  so.  The 
most  valuable  variety  is  the  pure  white  form,  and 
this  certainly  does  shrink  considerably  when  it  is 
neces;aiy  to  repot  it.     The  right  thing  is  to  get 


the  plants  into  good  health  with  plenty  of  roots, 
and  when  it  is  necessary  to  repot  tliem,  do  it  very 
caret  idly  and  at  the  right  time.  The  bulbs  plump 
up  again  when  growth  is  completed. 

J.  Douglas. 


Chrysanthemums. 


NEW  AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
OF  1893. 
TnK  progress  of  Chrysanthemum  cultivation,  and 
the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  which  that  flower 
has  excited  in  the  United  States  of  America  during 
the  last  ten  years,  have  been  concurrent  with  the 
rapid  and  remarkable  strides  that  have  taken 
place  in  its  popularisation  in  the  Old  World.  It  is 
generally  conceded  both  here  and  in  America  that 
this  advance  is  due  primarily  to  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  II.  P.  Walcott  and  JVIr.  John  Thorpe,  both  of 
whom  were  among  the  earliest  horticulturists  in 
that  great  country  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
Chrysauthemum  as  an  autumn  flower.  Indeed  it 
is  not  faying  too  much  to  attrioute  to  those  two 
gentlemen  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  raise 
new  seedling  varieties  of  that  flower  in  the  States, 
which  seedlings  very  speedily  became  the  means 
of  attracting  other  growers  to  embark  upon  the 
same  work,  the  names  of  whom  are  now  almost  as 
familiar  to  English  cultivators  as  of  those  who 
first  led  the  way.  It  is  no  small  tribute  to  our 
cousins  across  the  Atlantic  to  point  out  that  there 
are  now  perhaps  twice  as  many  first-class  raisers 
of  new  Chrysanthemums  in  the  States  as  there  are 
in  France,  a  fact  which  may  properly  create  some 
surprise,  seeing  that  the  French  have  been  engaged 
in  the  work  for  a  period  extending  considerably 
over  sixty  years. 

Although  Continental  varieties  may  head  the 
list  of  our  premier  show  blooms,  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  competition  between  them  and 
American  raised  varieties  will  yearly  become  more 
severe,  and  unless  the  French  devote  themselves 
more  particularly  to  the  production  of  good  exhi- 
bition sorts  from  our  point  of  view,  and  not  theirs, 
that  they  may  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  content 
with  the  second  post  of  honour  in  place  of  the  first, 
which  they  have  held  for  a  long  time  past. 

It  is  as  difficult  not  to  be  struck  with  the  vast 
amount  of  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  popular 
autumn  flower  by  the  editors  of  the  American 
gardening  papers  as  it  is  with  the  very  slight 
recognition  which  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  the 
directors  of  the  French  horticultural  press.  In  the 
former  we  have  lengthy  interesting  accounts  of 
new  introductions,  novel  seedlings,  &c.,  reports  of 
innumerable  shows  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
engravings  of  new  varieties  of  distinguished  merit, 
and  a  mass  of  other  matter  bearing  in  some  way 
or  other  upon  the  popular  favourite,  while  in  the 
latter  the  same  flower  which  has  done  so  much  to 
raise  French  horticulture  in  the  estimation  of  a 
large  body  of  the  English  gardening  fraternity, 
amateur  and  professional,  is  so  utterly  neglected, 
that  there  is  no  writer  in  Fiance  that  can  claim  to 
have  devoted  his  attention  seriously  to  it. 

At  some  of  the  exhibitions  in  the  States  there 
is  an  interesting  custom  of  presenting  to  every 
visitor  what  they  call  an  exhibition  souvenir. 
This  consists  of  a  neatly  and  sometimes  artistically 
printed  pamphlet,  containing  all  particulars  of 
the  show  and  of  the  society  under  whose  auspices 
it  is  held.  Sometimes  specially  written  articles 
on  cultural  or  historical  matters  are  given,  a  list 
of  prize-winners,  of  the  exhibits  and  subscribers, 
together  with  such  other  literary  material  likely 
to  prove  interesting  to  those  who  go  to  visit  the 
show.  Several  of  these  souvenirs  have  been  sent 
to  me  and  are  much  appreciated,  for  they  afllord 
evidence  of  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
organisers  to  make  their  shows  succeed. 

And  that  they  do  succeed  as  a  whole  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  a  few  financial  failures,  as 
there  must  always  be.    It  is  not  long  ago  since  it 


was  reported  in  one  of  the  American  papers  that 

the  receipts  at  the  Chrysanthemum  show  at  Boston 
amounted  to  more  money  than  was  taken  at 
all  the  other  shows  held  by  the  society  during  the 
year.  Probably  some  such  experience  could  be 
related  of  those  held  at  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Buffalo,  Providence,  Indianapolis,  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
burg, and  other  important  centres. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  impor- 
tant prizes  are  offered  for  competition,  and  that 
large  numbers  of  new  growers  are  yearly  added  to 
the  lists.  Still  less  is  it  a  cause  for  wonder  that 
raisers  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country  with 
hundreds  of  new  seedlings  to  compete  with  existing 
varieties,many  of  which  by  reason  of  theirEuropean 
origin  being  unfitted  for  the  climate  of  America, 
and  giving  cause  for  much  disappointment  when 
grown  under  such  different  conditions. 

For  several  years  past  importations  of  new 
American  seedlings  have  been  regularly  made  by 
English  importers,  and  their  number  has  been 
steadily  augmented.  Unfortunately,  these,  like  the 
Continental  ones,  require  weeding,  for  many  that 
do  well  in  the  States  fail  to  respond  to  the  opinion 
we  have  formed  of  them  by  verbal  description 
when  grown  here.  Leaving  aside  incurved  varie- 
ties, which  no  florist  but  the  English  seems  to  be 
capable  of  producing  in  any  number  or  with  much 
satisfaction  to  ourselves,  there  is  good  reason  for 
expressing  gratification  at  the  American  Chrysan- 
themums as  a  whole. 

It  is  not  possible  with  American  seedlings,  as 
it  is  with  the  English  or  French,  to  state  the  exact 
number,  or  anything  near  it,  of  this  season's  novel- 
ties. The  most  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  number  that  may  possibly  be  im- 
ported into  this  country,  and  this  will  no  doubt  be 
all  that  is  necessary  at  present.  There  are  un- 
questionably from  two  to  three  hundred  varieties 
announced  as  new  American  seedlings  and  impor- 
tations, but  those  which  are  mentioned  hereunder 
are  the  ones  we  are  most  likely  to  see  this  autumn 
and  next. 

The  sectional  terms  are  by  many  of  the  distribu- 
tors entirely  ignored,  so  we  are  in  doubt  to  what 
division  of  the  Chrysanthemum  a  large  proportion 
of  the  novelties  belong.  I  have  said  before,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  repeat,  that  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  English  and  American  cultivators  it  is  a  matter 
to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  kind  of  bond  soever 
existing  between  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  of  this  country  and  that  of  America,  In- 
deed, I  am  beginning  to  doubt  whether  such  a 
society  exists  there  at  all,  for  no  record  of  its  exist- 
ence seems  to  have  appeared  in  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can papers  that  have  come  under  my  notice  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  nor  does  private  corre- 
spondence with  well-known  Chrysanthemum  au- 
thorities elicit  anything  like  satisfactory  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject.  If  there  were  once  esta- 
blished between  the  two  societies  some  kind  of 
reciprocal  communication,  a  good  deal  of  useful 
work  might  be  accomplished  with  regard  to  classi- 
fication and  nomenclature,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
matters  of  equal  importance  relating  to  the  flower. 
For  the  present  this  seems  far  from  being  aocom- 
plisheil. 

In  the  American  novelties  for  1893  will  be  found 
man-y  varieties  bearing  quite  distinctive  names, 
although  Creole,  Defiance,  and  Golden  Ball  may  be 
objected  to  on  the  ground  of  having  been  pre- 
viously used.  It  has  long  been  noteworthy  in  con- 
nection with  varieties  brought  over  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  that  the  names  are  at  once  dis- 
tinctive and  of  reasonable  length,  and  it  appears 
that  the  new  varieties  of  this  year  are  no  exception 
to  this  general  rule.  It  would  be  well  if  other 
raisers  could  be  induced  to  imitate  the  Americans 
in  this  respect. 

A.  A.  Starjes  (Spaulding).— Long  broad  petals,  deep 
golden  yellow, 

Aihi  Strickland  (Spaulding),— Auemone  ;  chestnut- 
red,  broad  flat  ray  florets. 

Alba  Venus  (Smith  and  Son),— Kcflesed ;  pure 
white,  dwarf. 

Amber  Queen  (Hill). — Chinese  reflexed  ;  soft  amber. 

American  Flag  (Spauldiug). — Japanese ;  silvery 
rose,  striped  dark  crimson. 
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Anna  Woods  (Hill). — Rosy  magenta  and  silver. 

Arthur  Veitch  (Spaulding). — Deep  ox-blood  red,  re- 
verse shaded  copper-bronze. 

A.  S.  Marie  (Spanldiug). — Japanese  reflesed  j  long 
broad  petals,  rose,  shading  blush. 

_A.  T.  Ewing  (Hill). —  Cream  white  and  carmine- 
pink,  broad  petals. 

Bryden,  Jitvr.  (Spaulding). — Japanese  incurved; 
soft  yellow,  similar  shade  to  H.  Cannell. 

Calendula  (May). — Deep  orange. 

Charles  L.  Mitchell  (Spaulding). — Japanese  reflexed ; 
broad  petals,  ivory  white. 

C.  J.  Osborne  (Spaulding). — Japanese  incurved; 
bread  petals,  rich  gold,  striped  red. 

Creole  (May). — Jananese  incurved  ;  deep  claret,  re- 
verse bright  garnet,  broad  petals. 

Defiance  (Spaulding).  —  Japanese;  broad  petals, 
brieht  Indian-red,  spotted  old  gold. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Hull  (Smith  and  Son). — Long  broad 
petals,  cameo. pink. 

E.  G.  Vihlein.  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Reflexed ; 
white,  changing  to  lilac,  marbled  and  veined  light 
purple. 

Emily  Ladenherg  (Spaulding). — Japanese  incurved; 
large  solid  bloom,  deep  crimson. 

Ermenilda  (Smith  and  Son). — Pure  rose-pinV. 

Fascination  (May). —  Long  twitted  petals,  soft 
lemon. 

Florence  Boyd  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Rcse-pink, 
lined  white. 

Frances  T.  Breese  (Spaulding). — Deep  golden  yel- 
low, dwarf. 

F.  Schuyler  Matthetvs  (ViicheTand'ManHa.). — Broad 
incurved  petals,  salmon-pink,  tipped  old  gold. 

Garten  Inspector  Vottel  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Ja- 
panese; a  yellow  Col.  W.  B.  Smith. 

Geo.  R.  GoKze  (Hill). — Semi-globular  bloom,  bright 
bronze  or  terra-cotta. 

Gertie  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved  petals,  pale 
primrose,  hairy. 

Gettysiurgh  (Henderson).  —  Deep  crimson  sport 
from  Omar. 

Gladette  (Spaulding). — Deep  salmon-pink. 

Oloriana  (May).  —  Broad  incurved  petals,  clear 
lemon  yellow. 

Golden  Ball  (Gane). — Globular  refiexed  b'.oora,  deep 
golden  yellow. 

Golden  Wedding  (Henderson). — Rich  golden  yellow, 
large  blooms,  long  broad  petals. 

Good  Gracious  (Henderson). — Peach-pink,  incurving 
petals,  imported  from  Japan. 

Grenadier  (Henderson). — Deep  red,  reverse  old 
gold. 

Illuminator  (May). — Broad  straight  petals,  deep 
yellow. 

/.  D.  Foot  (Spaulding). — Large  bloom,  medium 
petals,  shortening  to  centre. 

Jeannette  (May). — Incurved;  bright  golden  yellow 
and  crimson. 

Jennie  IFiHwms  (Hill).— creamy  white  with  yellow 
shadings. 

Joey  Hill  (Hill). — Deep  cardinal-red,  faced  old 
gold. 

Joseph  Clarke  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved; 
deep  golden  yellow. 

Judge  Hoitf  (Hill). — Anemone  ;  pale  pearl-pmk. 

Kamaba  (Spaulding). — Seedling  from  E.  G.  Hill ; 
yellow  tipped  old  gold,  petals  broad  and  flat. 

Louis  Menand  (Pitcher  and  Manda).  —  Japanese 
reflexed ;  deep  rich  crimson-maroon. 

Mabel  Siwpl-ins  (Spaulding).— Chinese ;  pure  snow- 
white  globular  flowers. 

JKart  Tiiain  (Henderson). — Chrome  -  yellow  and 
cionabar-red. 

Marion  Dingee  (Spaulding).— Japanese  incurved; 
sea-green  shaded  to  snow-white. 

Martha  Duryea  (Spaulding).— Thick  broad  petals, 
clear  white. 

Matid  Dean  (Hill).— Petals  broad  and  incurving, 
pink,  almost  rose. 

Mascotte  (Spaulding).- Deep  pink,  lighter  ai  tips, 
reverse  .silver,  similar  colour  to  Violet  Rose. 

Matchless  (Spaulding).— Ball-like  flower  with  in- 
curving petals,  bright  lemon-yellow. 

Miles  A.  Wheeler  (Smith  and  Son).— Japanese  in- 
curved ;  light  yellow,  striped  pink. 

Miss  Baldwin  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Reflexed; 
pure  white,  suffused  pink. 

Miss  Frances  Thorlcy  (May).— Pure  white,  dwarf. 

Miss  Lydia  Hopkins  (Hill).- Broad  petals,  white, 
suffused  liright  pink. 

Miss  M.  Clarke  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Japanese ; 
long,  drooping,  twisted  petals,  soft  pink. 

Jlfiss  Sue  Price  (Mav).— Twisted  petals,  pink. 

Mr.  Jingle  (May).— White,  late. 


Mrs.  Alexander  (Spaulding). — Japanese  reflexed  ; 
colour  white,  spotted  dark  crimson. 

Mrs.  Bayard  Cutting  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japa- 
nese ;  deep  rose,  reverse  silvery  pink. 

Mr.  B.  Spaulding  (Spaulding). — Large  blooms, 
colour  deep  lemon. 

Mrs. Dudley  C. Hall  (Spaulding). — Incurved ;  yeUow 
sport  from  St.  Patrick. 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Ames  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese 
incurved ;  otauge-yellow. 

Mrs.  Henry  Graves  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — In- 
curved ;  peach-pink. 

Mrs.  Henszey  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese  ; 
broad  petals,  rich  scarlet. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Spaulding  (Spaulding). — Japanese  in- 
curved ;  white. 

Mrs.  Jewell  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese;  rich 
yellow,  shaded  bronze. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Schley  (Spaulding). — Japanese  incurved ; 
broad  heavv  petals. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Crouch  (Hill). — Japanese;  broad  petals, 
globu'ar  flower,  purple. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Ward  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved; 
buff,  shaded  pink,  tipped  yellow. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Redfield  (Smith  and  Son).— Reflexed; 
peach-pink,  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Ralli  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Ja- 
panese ;  rich  golden  yellow,  petals  broad,  long  and 
drooping. 

Mrs.  T.  Denne  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese  in- 
curved ;  broad,  long  twisted  petals,  deep  pink,  tipped 
ligliter. 

Mrs.  Walter  Cutting  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Ja- 
panese incurved  ;  soft  rose,  lined  white. 

Nankin  (Henderson).— Sulphur- yellow,  shading  to 
cream-white. 

Niveum  (Smith  and  Son). — Japanese;  snow-white. 

Jfoji«uc/i  (Spaulding). — Japanese  reflexed;  style  of 
Avalanche,  colour  snow-whit^e. 

Old  Homestead  (May). — Broad  petals,  white,  lemon 
centre. 

Parthenia  (Smith  and  Son). — Reflexed  ;  white. 

Pearl  Beauty  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese  in- 
curved ;  pearly  white- 

Poln  (tfenderson)- — A  carious  variety,  long  petals 
with  crooked  ends  like  a  polo  stick. 

Portia  (May). — Incurved  ;  pink,  dwarf. 

Pres.  Wm.  R.  Smith  (Hill). — A  pure  self  pink. 

Primrose  League  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese  ; 
creamy  white  with  primrose  centre.  First-class  certi- 
iicate  N.C.S. 

Redondo  (Smith  and  Son). — Wheeler  type;  orange, 
reverse  gold. 

Robert  McTnnes  (Hill). — Colour  quite  as  bright  as 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler  both  in  scarlet  and  gold  ;  double 
globular  flower. 

Sans  Peur  (May). — Incurved  ;  crimson  inside,  re- 
verse buff. 

Sir  Edwin  Saunders  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Ja- 
panese incurved  ;  orange-buff  or  terra-cotta. 

Stoneacre  Gem,  (Spaulding).  —  Anemone ;  rich 
bionze  and  gold  ;  late. 

Summit  (May). — Pale  yellow,  deeper  in  centre. 

Sun  God  (Henderson). — Broad  petals,  deep  yellow, 
marked  bronze. 

Temptation  (May). — Cream -white,  tinted  pink; 
late. 

The  Tiger  (Henderson). — Incurved ;  old  gold  and 
deep  red. 

The  Tribune  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese ;  long 
drooping  petals,  colour  soft  primrose. 

Truth  (May). ^Twisted  petals,  deep  ochre- yellow. 

Turban  (Spaulding).  —  Japanese  reflesed;  long 
petals,  red-bronze,  reverse  gold. 

Valentine  (Spaulding). — Chinese  reflexed;  yellow, 
lower  petals  shaded  bronze. 

Walter  Hunnewell  (Spaulding). — Japanese;  large 
blooms  with  broad  petals,  colour  bronze-yellow. 

Wang  (May). — Broad  petals,  clear  white. 

W.  G.  NeiL'itt  (Hill). — Long  drooping  petals,  pure 
white. 

White  Gem  (May). — Broad  petals,  clear  white. 

Whitestone  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Reflexed  ;  white. 

W.  J.  Palmer  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese 
reflexed ;  bright  buff-yellow. 

W.  N.  Rudd  (HiU). — Pale  lavender-pink,  long 
petals. 

Wyndmoor  (Spaulding). — Japanese;  large  blooms, 
rich  chestnut-red,  brighter  than  W.  W.  Coles. 

C.  Haeman  Payne. 


nature  of  the  weather  that  has  continued  for  some 
three  and  a  half  months,  and  there  is,  while  I  am 
writing,  no  prospect  of  change ;  so  far  from  that 
being  the  case  the  heat  is  intensified.  How  much 
such  a  season  as  is  the  present  compels  us  to  re- 
cognise the  immense  value  of  water  in  gardening. 
It  is  true  that  communities  must  have  elaborate 
systems  of  drainage,  and  the  drains  must  be 
flushed  from  time  to  time,  also  that  such  drainage 
compels  much  ordinary  use  of  water  that  seems  to 
be  waste.  But  that  so  far  as  utility  is  concerned 
nearly  all  this  sewer  or  drainage  water  runs  to 
waste  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Land  that  could  be 
occasionally  flooded  with  sewer  water  during  the 
present  drought  should  be  productive  beyond  pre- 
cedent, because  of  the  great  wealth  of  sunshine, 
and  happy  are  those  localities  where  sewage  is 
so  utilised.  We  pour  into  the  sea  enough  of  water, 
even  if  called  sewage,  to  moisten  abundantly 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres.  What  a  boon 
would  this  be  now  if  it  could  be  poured  amongst 
the  orchards  of  our  metropolitan  area,  or  amidst 
the  vegetable  crops  which  now  are  becoming  liter- 
ally valueless  from  the  drought.  It  was  not  so  many 
years  ago  when  a  dry  spell  of  weather  prevailed 
that  all  sorts  of  suggestions  as  to  the  provision  of 
reservoirs  for  water  storage  were  made,  few  of 
which  were  ever  acted  upon.  Only  a  reservoir  of 
enormous  dimensions  could  satisfy  for  one  month 
the  present  needs  of  a  farm  of  500  acres,  but  a 
store  of  moderate  dimensions  might  do  much  to 
render  gardening  more  successful  than  it  can  be 
said  to  be  just  at  present.  We  are  now  seeing  in 
all  directions  crops  failing.  Happily  all  our  estab- 
lished trees  and  shrnbs  suffer  little,  but  newly- 
planted  ones  do  much,  and  the  surface  crops  must 
soon  be  exterminated. — A.  D. 
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The  drought. —  Beyond  local  rainfalls,  often 
as  destructive  in  their  volume  and  force  as  they 
are  refreshing,  there  has  been  no  variation  in  the 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Water  in  the  Rock  Gab  den.— V. 

(5)  The  Boo  Garden. 

As  a  pond  should  naturally  occupy  the  lowest 
level  in  the  rock  garden,  so  should  the  bog 
bed  have  the  next  lowest  position.  Though 
we  may  have  picturesque  rock  gardens  with- 
out either  a  pond  or  bog  bed,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  both  form  a  very  desirable  addi- 
tion. The  bog  bed  will  enable  us  to  enliven 
the  scene  with  a  number  of  charming  plants, 
which,  though  not  strictly  of  an  aquatic 
nature,  love,  nevertheless,  an  abundance  of 
moisture,  such  as  many  Cypripediums,  Primulas, 
Dodecatheons,  Pinguiculas,  the  Bavarian  Gen- 
tian, etc.  In  small  rock  gardens  containing 
neither  pond  nor  streamlet,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  scarcity  of  water,  it  may  often  be  the  case 
that  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water 
required  for  a  bog  bed  is  easily  obtained. 
Sometimes  even  a  bog  bed  might  be  made, 
without  introducing  any  water  artificially,  by 
utilising  only  the  natural  surface  drainage  of 
the  surrounding  land,  but  as  this  naturally 
would  be  fluctuating,  an  additional  soaking 
would  be  required  at  least  occasionally.  In 
many  cases  the  low  part  of  the  ground  where 
the  bog  bed  should  be  might  be  in  itself  of  a 
swampy  nature,  and  if  so,  very  little  labour 
will  be  required  to  turn  such  a  spot  into  a 
picturesque  bog  garden. 

Though  the  term  "bog  bed"  might  be  sug- 
gestive of  a  formal  bed,  there  should  really 
be  no  visible  hard-and-fast  outline  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  the  bog  bed  should  be  amalga- 
mated with  its  surroundings  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  discern  its 
real  shape  or  extent.  It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  only  one  bog  bed  in 
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a  rock  girden,  bub  we  might  hive  a  nuaibBrl 
of  them,  and  in  diflferent  positions  regarding 
light.  Many  of  the  moisture-loving  plants 
prefer  a  sunny  position,  while  others  delight  in 
shady  nooks,  and  the  requirements  of  the  plants 
to  ba  grown  mu^t  therefore  be  onr  first  con- 
sideration. 

I  will  briefly  discuss  the  merits  and  the 
practical  construction  of  three  different  kinds 
of  bog  bed^,  viz.  : — 

( 1 )  Bog  beds  without  cement. 

(2)  Cemented  bog  beds. 

(3)  Bog  beds  partly  cemented. 

(1)  Bog  Beds  Without  Cement 

are  specially  to  b3  recommended  when  the 
water  supply  is  an  unlimited  one.  If  in  con- 
nection with  a  poud  fed  by  a  streamlet  or 
waterfall,  so  much  the  better.  The  overflow 
water  of  the  pond  can  tlien  he  utilised  for 
feeding  the  bog  bed,  or  if  the  water  should 
only  be  running  occasionally,  a  short  pipe 
fitted  with  a  regulating  tap    may  be  let  into 


advantage  in  rock  gardens  on  a  small  scale, 
where  the  supply  of  water  would  be  obtainable 
only  through  a  small  pipe.  The  cemented  bog 
bed  is  best  described  as  an  irregular  underground 
pond  made  of  caraent  concrete  and  filled  with 
soil  as  well  as  with  water.  A  depth  of  about 
12  inches  to  15  inches  should  be  quite  sufficient. 
Besides  being  fitted  with  a  supply  pipe  and  tap, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  (though 
hidden  from  view),  it  should  have  an  overflow 
and  an  outltt  pipe  fitted  with  another  tap  for 
completely  emptying  the  whole  at  will.  If  the 
bed  is  of  large  dimensions  it  would  be  well  to 
arrange  for  stepping  stones  here  and  there  to 
ensure  easy  access  to  the  plants.  These  stepping 
stones  must  be  fixed  oa  a  solid  foundation,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  they  should  rest 
I  directly  on  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  When 
I  space  is  limited  I  often  use  for  this  purpose 
I  thin  flat  stones  elevated  a 'id  supported  at  each 
end  by  a  miniature  pillar  of  bricks  and  cement, 
thus  forming  a  little  bridge,  as  it  were,  and  ad- 
mitting of  the  space  between  the  little  pillars  and 
beneath  the  stones  being  filled  with  the  proper 
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the  side  of  the  pond  and  connected  with  the 
bog  bed.  This  arrangement  would  have  the 
advantage  of  enabling  U3  to  keep  the  water 
supply  under  perfect  control.  The  practical 
construction  of  such  a  bog  bed  is  simplicity 
itself.  All  that  is  necessary  would  be  to  dig  a 
pit  of  the  desired  size  about  18  inches  deep, 
spreading  at  the  bottom  a  layer  of  porous 
stones,  brickbats  and  a  little  charcoal,  and 
covering  the  same  with  solid  piece.";  of  peat. 
Peaty  soil,  mixed  with  a  little  leaf-mould. 
Sphagnum  Moss,  sand  and  broken  stone,  is 
then  added  till  the  pit  is  filled  up.  A  few 
larger  stones  are  then  placed  judiciously,  partly 
with  a  view  to  effect  and  partly  to  give  shade 
or  shelter  to  the  plants  to  be  grown  by  their 
side.  If  the  ground  is  a  heavy  clay,  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  must  be  drained  to  prevent 
the  water  becoming  stagnant  ;  but  if  the  land 
is  of  a  moderately  porous  nature,  the  water 
might  be  alloived  to  soak  away  naturally 
through  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  bed  thus 
prepared,  and  the  influx  of  water  may  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  facility  of  drainage. 
(2)  The  Cemented  Bog  Bed. 
Though  at  first  involving  a  little  more  ex- 
pense, this  kind  of  bed  will  be  found  of  great 


soil.  The  filling  in  of  a  bog  bed  constructed  on 
this  plan  would  otherwise  be  the  same  as  the 
kind  previously  described.  That  every  trace  of 
cement-work  would  be  hidden  by  soil,  stones, 
or  plants  goes  without  saying.  One  great  ad- 
vantage in  this  bed  is  that  the  water  supply  and 
drainage  can  be  regulated  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner by  the  mere  turning  of  a  tap.  During  a  wet 
winter  season  the  bed  could  be  easily  drained 
quite  dry  if  that  should  be  desirable  for  the 
plants. 

(3)  The  Partly  Cemented  Boo  Bed. 

This  is  a  form  which  I  have  used  with  great 
success  when  constructing  rock  gardens.  The 
advantage  I  claim  for  it  consists  in  the  facility 
it  aflbrds  for  providing  a  graduated  moisture, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  grow  plants  re 
quiring  different  degrees  of  humidity  in  the 
same  bed.  My  plan  of  procedure  is  as  follows ; 
First  of  all  a  bog  bed  is  constructed  after  the 
manner  described  above  under  the  heading  of 
"  Bog  Beds  without  Cement,''  but  instead  of 
having  the  sides  more  or  less  upright  they 
are  kept  gently  sloping.  A  winding  trench  is 
then  excavated  through  this  bed  and  secured 
with  cement  concrete  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  described  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  stream- 


lets. This  water-tight  trench  need  not  ba 
more  than  a  foot  wide  and  6  inches  or  8  inches 
deep  when  completed.  The  cemented  sides 
should  be  level,  so  that  when  filled  the  water 
would  flow  evenly  over  the  sides  and  into  the 
not  cemented  parts  of  the  bed,  producing 
difl'erent  degrees  of  moisture  between  the  deep 
portions  and  the  sloping  sides,  from  which  the 
water  would  drain  away  naturally.  Before  the 
water  is  admitted  the  trench  is  tiUei  with 
loose  stones  and  brickbats,  and  is  then  bridged 
over  with  large  pieces  of  peat  and  covered 
with  a  few  inches  of  suitable  soil.  It  is  then 
levelled  so  as  to  show  no  visible  distinction 
from  the  rest  of  the  bed.  As  soon  as  the  trench 
is  filled  with  water,  however,  the  latter  will 
rise  by  capillary  attraction  not  only  through 
the  pieces  of  peat,  but  also  the  soil  above  it, 
showing  even  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  the 
course  of  the  water-trench  beneath.  But  if 
the  soil  is  filled  up  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
rising  water  cinnot  be  seen  on  the  surface,  it 
would  be  well  to  mark  the  course  of  this 
underground  trench  with  a  few  sticks  project- 
ing through  the  soil,  to  guide  us  when  plant- 
ing and  enabling  us  to  put  all  plants  requiring 
an  extra  degree  of  moisture  directly  over  the 
water-trench  where  the  roots  could  help  them- 
selves to  the  liiiuid  below  just  as  they  please. 
If  this  trench  is  fitted  with  a  plug  and  waste 
pipe  (directed  into  another  part  of  the  bed) 
so  that  all  the  water  can  be  emptied  occasion- 
ally, stagnancy  will  be  prevented  and  the  plants 
are  sure  to  flourish.  The  engraving  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  a  bog  garden. 

In  concluding  my  essay  on  water  in  the  rock 
garden,  I  may  mention  another  method  in  the 
application  of  water,  viz.,  for  moisture-loving 
plants  growing  on  a  steep  slope  where  the 
forms  of  bog  bed  just  described  would  be  im- 
possible. In  such  a  case  an  ordinary  lead  pipe 
a  few  inches  underground  and  perforated  at 
intervals  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful,  and 
may  be  regulated  so  as  to  supply  a  very  small, 
but  constant  stream  trickling  slowly  over  rooks 
and  soil  throughout  the  summer  months. 

Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Pentstemon  speetabilis  {G.  Soaper).— This 
wa3  introduced  by  tbe  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  many 
jeard  ago  from  Mexico.  The  plant  grows  between 
18  inches  and  2  feet  in  height,  the  flowers  being  of  a 
pnrplisli  violet  shade,  borne  in  branching  panicles. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Old  plants  with  new  names — Lychnis  flos 
cuculi  plenissima  semperflorens  w.is  sent  out 
last  jear  by  a  Continental  grower  as  a  start- 
ling novelty,  but  we  cannot  see  any  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  old  Lychnis  f.  c.  plena.  So  many 
old  plants  are  now  being  sent  out  under  new 
names  at  high  piices,  that  it  is  time  one  or  other 
of  our  societies  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  en- 
deavoured to  put  a  stop  to  such  pi  act  ices.  Apart 
from  the  expense,  it  is  very  annoying  after  grow- 
ing a  plant  for  several  seasons  to  find  that  the 
extra  time  and  care  have  been  expended  on  some- 
thing already  in  stock  or,  may  be,  discarded.  If 
plant  buyers  would  refuse  to  notice  a  novelty  until 
it  had  been  "  Hall  marked "  this  trouble  would 
soon  vanish. — W.  Clibran  and  Son,  Altriiicham. 

Ornithogalum  pyramidale.  —  Mrs.  Earle 
writes  from  the  Woodlands,  Cobham  :  "  It  may  in- 
terest you  to  hear  how  1  cultivate  in  a  very  hot 
dry  sandy  soil  the  Ornithogalum  pyramidale  figured 
in  The  Garden  of  April  23,  1892,  and  which  is 
so  very  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  probably  because 
it  degenerates,  as  it  did  with  me  it  left  alone, 
and  then  it  seems  hardly  worth  growing.  It  fine 
spikes  are  thrown  up,  this  is  a  most  satisfactory 
flower,  as  it  travels  well  and  every  bud  comes  out 
in  water  just  as   well  as  if  left  growing — a  very 
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useful  babit.  I  take  up  the  bulbs  about  the  end  of 
June,  pick  out  all  large  ones  and  dry  them  well  in 
a  box.  The  smaller  ones  are  planted  in  rather  a 
shady  situation  to  grow  on  tor  another  year. 
The  large  bulbs  are  replanted  in  beds  where  they 
are  to  flower  in  very  rich  soil  and  mulched  again 
in  spiing  when  they  begin  to  come  through,  and 
kept  well  watered  in  dry  weather.  The  size  of  the 
flower-spikes  makes  the  trouble  quite  worth  while. 
Whether  in  strong  moist  soils  it  would  require  this 
attention  I  cannot  say." 

Pentstemon  humilis  (IT.  Soper). — This  is  a 
perfect  gem.  The  flower  is  particularly  pleasing,  the 
i-lender  tube  being  white,  tinged  with  a  shade  of 
lilac,  and  the  spreading  limb  bright  blue.  This 
plant  comes  from  the  Eocky  Mountains,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Back- 
house, of  York,  many  years  ago.  The  sender  says 
his  plants  are  some  9  inches  or  10  inches  high,  but 
we  are  told  that  in  a  wild  state  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  it  a  foot  or  more  high.  It  is  a 
superb  plant  for  the  rock  garden. — W.  H.  G. 

Lilium  elegans  in  variety.— The  forms  of 
this  Lily  are  wur(h  a  note,  as  they  are  in  full 
blcom,  and,  grouped  with  quite  dwarf  shrubs,  the 
flowers  are  effective.  But  they  are  useful  also  fur 
pots,  and  the  dwarfer  kinds  are  especially  suitable 
for  this  treatment.  This  note  is  prompted  by 
a  collection  we  noticed  the  other  day  in  bloom- 
some  in  pots,  others  in  the  open.  L.  elegans  is 
often  called  L.  Thunbergianum,  and  its  diversify  of 
habit,  alfO  variability  in  the  colours  of  the  flowers, 
increase  its  interest.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  and  one  of  the  best  is  called  alutaceum, 
which  does  not  grow  more  than  1  foot  in  height, 
the  flowers  large  and  delicate  apricot  in  colour 
spotted  with  black.  This  is  a  good  kind  for  grow- 
ing in  pots,  and  also  worthy  of  mention  is  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  flowers  of  which  are  more  of  an 
orange  sha'le.  These  dwarf  varieties  when  planted 
amonjjst  low  shrubs  make  a  striking  picture,  the 
flowers  standing  out  in  bold  contrast  against  the 
leafage.  A  pleasing  arrangement  may  be  thus 
made  and  at  little  e.xpense.  There  are  many  beds 
of  shrubs  which  present  a  monotonous  aspect 
through  a  want  of  colour.  The  beds  want  brighten- 
ing, and  this  is  gained  by  such  Lilies  as  the  forms  of 
L.  elfgans.  Armeniacum  is  late  in  bloom,  the 
plant  growing  about  18  inches  in  height,  the 
flowers  rich  orange  red  in  colour.  Very  dwarf  is 
bicolor,  the  flowers  apricot  shot  with  scarlet,  and 
then  one  may  select  such  a  variety  as  Van  Houttei. 
the  flowers  of  which  are  crimson.  There  are  many 
other  handsome  kinds,  quite  a  list,  and  all  very 
distinct  from  each  other.  Besides  planting  these 
dwarf  Lilies  in  beds  filled  with  shrubs,  they  may 
be  used  to  lighten  the  margin  of  the  shrubbery  or 
in  the  rockery.  Groups  of  them  in  the  border  are 
also  of  value.  This  type  of  Lily  is  grown  sparingly 
in  gardens.  It  is  not  often  one  sees  the  many  very 
dwarf  varieties  of  bright  distinct  colour  such  as 
those  mentioned.  When  in  pots  they  are  useful  as 
a  margin  to  groups  or  for  the  greenhouse. 

A  note  on  Campanulas. — Those  who  care  for 
this  beautiful  family  of  plants  will  find  a  large 
number  of  fpecies  and  varieties  in  bloom  on  the 
rockery  at  Kew.  A  very  charming  picture  is  pro- 
duced by  masses  of  the  little  pale  blue-flowered 
C.  pusilla  against  Moss- covered  stones.  This  Bell- 
flower  has  quite  established  itself  in  a  shady,  moist 
corner,  where  the  creeping  Balearic  Sandwort  and 
hardy  Ferns  luxuriate.  Springing  out  from  be- 
tween the  stones  the  colonies  of  pale  blue  flowers 
have  a  great  charm.  The  deep  blue  C.  pulla  is 
also  succeeding  well,  and  this  species  is  exquisite 
in  a  large  shallow  pan.  It  used  to  be  grown  thus 
in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  and  was  always  admired. 
C.  garganica  hirsuta,  C.  persicifolia,  C.  excisa,  a 
break  of  feathery  leafage,  relieved  by  light  blue 
flowers,  C.  Portenschlagiana,  and  many  others  are 
of  note.  Few  plants  are  more  charming  on  the 
rookery  than  these  Campanulas,  and  they  look 
well  sending  their  flower-laden  shoots  over  the 
surface  of  the  stones,  or  hanging  down  from  a 
ledge.  In  light  soil  and  moderately  open  position 
they  succeed  well.    Insufficient  use  is  made  of  the 


great  and  diversified  family  of  Campanulas  for  the 
garden,  and  such  kinds  as  C.  fragllis  and  C.  gar- 
ganica are  excellent  for  filling  baskets  suspended 
in  the  window.  One  sees  them  often  in  cottage 
windows  blooming  with  great  freedom. 


HARDY  PLANTS  AND  ALPINES  AT  THE 
TEMPLE  SHOW. 
Of  conrse,  as  in  every  thing,  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  at  this 
great  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
but  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
quantity,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  says,  "Capparisons  are 
oderous,"  and  it  seems  somewhat  invidious  perhaps 
to  compare  this  show  with  its  predecessors  ;  but, 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  there  were  points  of 
inferiority,  for  although  there  was  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  Orchids,  thegrand  specimens  which  attracted 
everybody's  notice  last  year  were  absent,  while  the 
pot  Roses  were  decidedly  inferior.  This  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  extraordinary  weather  we  have 
had  during  the  last  two  months  ;  but  of  its  supe- 
riority in  one  class  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  The  large  collections  of  hardy  and  her- 
baceous and  alpine  plants  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  an  exhibition  in  themselves.  It  is  a 
far  cry  to  Aberdeen,  but  from  thence  Messrs.  Cocker 
and  Son  sent  an  admirable  collection,  while  from 
the  far  south  (Christchurch,  in  Hampshire)  Mr. 
Prichard  brought  a  fine  collection.  Then  there 
were  others  from  Backhouse,  of  York  ;  Milmead 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  of  Guildford  ;  Barr  and  Son, 
from  Thames  Ditton  ;  Ware,  from  Tottenham  ;  Paul 
and  Son,  from  Cheshunt ;  Harkness,  from  Bedale, 
&c.  Two  questions  force  themselves  upon  one's 
ciinsideration  :  firs.ly,  are  these  very  large  collec- 
tions, in  which  sometimes  the  same  plant  is  re- 
peated half-adozen  times  over,  desirable?  To  me 
they  seem  to  be  confusing.  What  amateurs  want  is 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  good  comlition  the 
plants  which  they  wish  to  add  to  their  collections, 
and  one's  head  gets  confused  by  the  numerous 
specimens   of  the  same    plants  when    one    good 

one  would  have  been  sufficient;  but,  secondly 

and  arising  out  of  this  is  the  question  which  has 
recently  been  mooted  in  these  columns,  viz., whether 
beauty  of  arrangement  gives  the  exhibitor  an  ad- 
vantage over  another  who  is  indifferent  in  this 
matter— can  anyone  after  seeing  the  exhibits 
of  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  and  the  Milmead 
Plant  Nursery  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject  ?  In 
comparing  Messrs.  Backhouse's  with  theirs  of  last 
year,  I  think  there  was  a  falling  off,  probably 
owing  to  many  of  the  plants  utilised  then  being 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  early  season,  past. 
I  think,  too,  the  Firs  which  were  placed  behind  it 
were  a  mistake.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
if  a  few  larger  pieces  of  rock  had  taken  their 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery  Co.  certainly  advanced  in  tasfefulness  of 
arrangement  on  their  former  exhibits  ;  while  in 
many  of  the  other  exhibits,  the  crowding  together 
of  the  blooms  and  plants  considerably  detracted 
from  their  interest. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible,  and  certainly 
wearisome  to  your  readers,  to  enumerate  the 
various  subjects  exhibited  in  all  the  collections. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  all  these  were 
from  growers  for  sale  ;  in  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  members  of  the  council — Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Baron  Schrceder,  Mr.  Crowley  and  Mr.  Hey- 
wood — this  characteristic  marked  the  whole  show, 
which  was  essentially  a  trade  show.  Taking,  then, 
the  two  principal  exhibits  of  alpines,  Messrs! 
Backhouse  and  Son  had  in  their  collection  Litbos- 
peimum  graminifolium.  Grass-like  foliage,  with 
bright  blue,  bell-shaped  flowers  on  stems  1  inches 
to  (J  inches  high  ;  Saxifraga  McNabiana,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  tribe,  with  white 
flowers  delicately  pencilled  ;  Primula  sikkimensis, 
bright  yellow  ;  Aquilegia  alpina,  blue  and  white, 
the  dwarfest  and  best  of  this  pretty  genns ;  An- 
thericum  liliastrum  giganteum,  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered dwarf  enough  for  a  rockery;  Daphne 
Cneorum,  a  dwarf  and  fragrant  Daphne,  ro.sy  pink. 


delightfidly  scented  ;  Oxytrcpis  pjrenaica ;  Ar- 
meiia  c.-cspitosa,  a  rare  alpine  gem,  very  minute 
dwarf  foliage,  with  large  showy  heads  of  deli- 
cate rose  flowers  on  stalks  about  2  inches  high. 
Another  very  dwarf  and  beautiful  alpine  is  Silene 
acaulis  with  its  Moss-like  foliage,  with  bright  pink, 
rose,  or  crimson  flowers;  it  is,  however,  one  of 
those  plants  which  puzzle  many  of  us.  Silene 
pusilla  with  white  flowers ;  Achillea  rupestris, 
very  dwarf  and  pretty  species  ;  Azalea  rosreflora,  a 
dwarf  shrubby  habit,  with  double  soft  rosy  salmon- 
coloured  flowers ;  Cypripedium  acaule,  a  North 
American  Lady's  Slipper  ;  Cypripedium  Calceolus, 
one  of  our  native  Orchids,  and  not  very  easy  to 
manage  ;  Dianthus  neglectus,  a  pretty  alpine  Pink 
about  which  there  is  some  dispute,  and  I  believe 
M.  Henri  Correvon,  of  Geneva,  asserts  that  the 
true  neglectus  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to 
England.  However  that  may  be,  one  gets  very 
different  plants  from  different  growers.  Dianthus 
alpinus  is  one  of  the  most  charming  rock  plants 
we  have,  its  dwarf,  close  foliage  completely  covered 
with  large  rosy  pink  flowers  from  U  inches  to  2 
inches  in  diameter  ;  Saxifraga lantoscana  superba, 
a  fine  plant  much  superior  to  the  t^pe,  with  long 
panicles  of  white  flowers  ;  Aster  alpinus  albus,  a 
dwarf  and  pleasing  variety  of  the  alpine  Aster; 
Ramondia  pjrenaica,  very  beautiful,  but  the  plant 
was  a  little  past  its  best ;  the  white  variety  forms 
a  pleasing  contrast;  Campanula  garganica  alba, 
suitable  plant  for  running  over  stones  and  rock- 
work  ;  Myosotis  alpestris,a  dwarf  vat iety  of  For-get- 
me-not.  Unfortunately,  it  is  ditlicult  'to  keep  this 
and  other  dwarf  Forget-me-nots  true  in  chaiacter 
when  brought  into  cull  ivai ion,  as  they  become 
more  rarupant  and  lose  their  dwarf  ness.  Gentiana 
verna.— This  lovely  alpine  was  shown  in  good  con- 
dition notwithstanding  the  forward  character  of 
the  season  ;  with  me  in  the  south  it  would  have 
been  out  of  flower  long  ago.  Gentiana  bavarica, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  a  little 
deeper  in  colour,  dense  in  foliage,  and  flowers 
somewat  later.  And  last,  but  not  least  in  beauty, 
though  perhaps  least  in  size,  is  that  crux  of  all 
growers  of  alpine  plants,  Eritrichium  nanum, 
smallest  of  all  the  Borage  worts,  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  sky-blue,  not  unlike  the  alpine  Forget- 
me-not,  but  larger.  It  is  a  native  of  the  high 
Alps,  and  is  one  of  those  plants  which  do  not  seem 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  lower  localities.  I 
have  never  seen  it  successfully  grown  by  any  ama- 
teur after  its  first  year  of  introduction,  and  very 
few  growers  for  sale  seem  to  care  to  venture  on 
the  risk  of  growing  it. 

In  the  collection  from  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery  were  Atragene  alpina,  Androsaceglacialis, 
a  beautiful  member  of  this  charming  alpine  family 
—a  synonym  of  A.  alpina,  purplish  rose-coloured 
flower  and  dwarf  in  habit ;  Ramondia  pyrenaica 
alba,  Saxifraga  longifolia  vera— the  queen  of  all 
Saxifrages,  and  these  fine  plants  are  specimens  of 
the  grandest  stock  of  them  that  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
Pinguicula  grandiflora,  the  great  Irish  Butterwort, 
most  lovely  blue  flower,  but  being  essentially  a  bog 
plant,  most  of  us  find  it  very  diflioult  to  manage  ; 
Gnaphalium  leontopodium,  the  celebrated  Edel- 
weiss of  the  Alps,  is  one  of  those  plants  which 
seem  to  accommodate  themselves  fairly  well  to 
lower  altitudes,  and  most  visitors  who  come  to  our 
gardens  are  very  much  astonished  at  seeing  it  grow 
so  well;  Veronica  glauca  coerulea,  a  bright  sky- 
blue  member  of  this  very  numerous  family ;  Ane- 
mone alpina,  a  member  of  the  family  rarely  seen 
in  gardens,  sometimes  tinted  with  blue  externally ; 
Dianthus  superbus,  Sempervivum  Powelli,  Cypri- 
pedium spectahile,  Silene  alpestris,  very  pretty 
snow-white  Campion,  Dianthus  cruentus,  very 
bright  flowery  red ;  Heuchera  sanguinea  splendens, 
a  very  fine  variety  of  this  North  American  plant. 
Close  to  these  was  a  fine  plant  of  Primula  Reidi, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  certainly  the  most 
fragrant,  of  its  tribe.  This  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge. 

I  had  intended  to  have  added  to  these  observa- 
tions some  on  herbaceous  plants,  but  as  I  have 
only  alluded  to  alpines,  and  my  remarks  have  run 
out  to  a  sufficient  length,  I  should  prefer  giving 
them  another  time.  Delta. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
BoKDEn  Carnations.  —  These  are  so  rapidly 
growing  in  favour  for  all  gardens,  whether  large  or 
small,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  devoting  a 
lengthy  flower  note  to  them  at  this  particular 
season,  especially  as  there  will  always  be  a  number 
of  people  just  starting  their  culture  to  whom  a  few 
hints  may  prove  acceptable.  If  one  were  asked  to 
name  the  most  important  factors  for  securing  tho- 
roughly good  plants  and  plenty  of  flower,  the  an- 
swer would  probably  be,  early  and  careful  l^yering 
and  close  attention  to  the  layers,  early  planting  and 
suitable  soil.  By  thoroughly  good  plants,  I  mean 
those  with  plenty  of  gooi  healthy  grass  and  throw- 
ing six,  seven,  and  eight  good  stout  flower-stalks, 
not  poor  weakly  stuff,  weakly  in  hibit.  with  a  few 
bits  of  yellow-looking  grass  that  will  never  furnish 
good  layers  and  with  perhaps  one  little  shrivelled 
flower-stalk.  It  is  hardly  worth  growing  border 
Carnations  if  better  results  than  this  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  wonderful  difference  in  the  con- 
stitution of  dilTerent  varieties  has  been  previou.sly 
noted,  and  only  those  should  be  grown  that  can 
be  classed  A  1  in  this  respect.  Very  early  layering 
will  be  possible  this  year,  and  the  earlier  the 
better ;  there  is  nothing  like  plenty  of  time  to  secure 
abundance  of  roots.  Very  much  extra  soil  round 
the  plants  is  not  to  bs  recommended,  for  high 
moundsdry  out  quickly,  and  the  formation  of  a  mass 
of  roots  is  delayed  if  the  late  summer  prove  hot 
and  dry,  and  much  artificial  watering  is  required. 
If  the  present  drought  continues,  I  should  recom- 
mend easing  up  the  soil  gently  round  the  plants 
with  a  fork,  afterwards  breaking  it  down  and  giving 
a  good  soaking  of  water.  Two  inches  of  fresh 
soil  on  the  top  of  this  will  be  all  that  will 
be  necessary.  This  may  consist  of  one  part 
sandy  loam  and  two  parts  of  leaf  soil,  with 
a  liberal  dose  of  red  sand  added.  Instructions 
should  be  given  not  to  cut  deeper  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  to  peg  firmly.  From  the  time 
the  operation  is  performed  the  soil  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  diy,  but  receive  a  good  soaking 
every  night  if  the  state  of  the  weather  necessi- 
tates this.  I  plant  out  at  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber or  beginning  of  October,  the  beds  being  deeply 
forked  and  well  broken  up,  receiving  as  manure  a 
liberal  dressing  of  horse  droppings.  The  Carna- 
tion beds  will  be  in  another  week  the  best  thing  in 
the  flower  garden.  The  plants,  taking  them  all 
round,  will  average  seven  bloom-stalks  each.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  we  shall  have  a  brave  show. 
The  natural  soil  most  suitable  for  these  plants  is 
undoubtedly  a  sandy  loam,  and  if  this  is  not  to 
hand  naturally,  the  beds  for  their  reception  should 
be  stiffened  or  lightened  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  require. 

Vijlets  for  autumn  lifting  that  were  planted  on 
a  due  south  or  south-east  border  will  want  careful 
watching  and  an  extra  amount  of  attention 
this  year.  A  good  surface  mulching  and  an 
occasional  soaking  of  water  will  be  highly  bene- 
ficial ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  good  plants  will  be 
secured  this  season  without  a  little  help  of  this 
description.  Red  spider  where  locally  trouble- 
some is  almost  sure  to  be  to  the  fore,  for  it  has  a 
decided  liking  for  Violet  foliage,  and  when  this  is 
close  on  the  ground  the  pest  is  not  easily  dis- 
lodged. The  best  plan  is  to  encourage  growth  as 
much  as  pDssible,  and  to  give  the  plants  a  good 
dipping  in  some  insecticide  when  they  are  lifted. 
E.arly  flowering  of  annuals  spring-sown  in  the  open 
ground  is  not  likely  to  be  secured  this  season. 
Looking  through  beds  of  Mignonette  sown  between 
Roses  and  annuals  in  outlying  spots  in  the  plea- 
sure ground,  or  on  slip  border  for  cutting,  I  find 
•seeds  as  a  rule  are  only  just  (June  12)  coming 
through.  The  floral  display  in  this  direction  will  be 
late  and  brief.  Many  herbaceous  things,  on  the 
contrary,  were  in  flower,  and  are  over  much  earlier 
than  usual,  and  borders  of  the  same  will  want 
running  through  to  remove  dead  flowers  and  flower- 
stalks,  and  to  stake  anything  requiring  support. 
The  golden  rule  in  this  matter  is  n)t  to  stake  a'ly 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  for  the 
present  season,  with  no  rough  winds  or  heavy 
rains  to  knock  the  things  about,  we  are  able  to 
chronicle  a  minimum  of  staking.     I  have  always, 


for  instance,  had  to  give  a  little  support  to  such 

things  as  Spirnsa  filipendula  fl.-pl.  and  the  double 
Peach-leaved  C'amp.inula,  but  this  year  the  flower- 
stalks  are  standing  up  quite  independent  of  stake 
or  tie.  We  are  likely  to  have  a  long  Starwort 
season.  A.  amellus  bessarabicus  was  out  the  first 
week  in  June  ;  acris  will  soon  follow,  and  several 
varieties  of  the  Novi-Belgii  section  are  developing 
their  buds  rapidly.  I  should  like  to  caution  any 
readers  who  (contemplate  naturalising  Starworts 
in  any  outlying  parts  of  the  pleasure  ground  where 
rabbits  are  troublesome,  that  these  mischievous 
animals  are  very  partial  to  the  young  foliage,  and 
will  nibble  it  off  quite  to  the  ground  level.  There 
are  not,  unfortunately,  many  things  they  will 
not  attack  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year — 
Rhododendrons  among  shrubs  and  Daffodils  in 
flowers  being  two  exceptions.  I  have  never  known 
them  meddle  with  either  the  flowers  or  leaves  of 
Daffodils.  There  must  be  something  in  the  "  flower 
of  spring  "  to  which  they  have  a  strong  objection. 
Clarcmont.  E.  Buerell. 


THE  DELPHINIU.M. 

Despite  the  drought,  Delphiniums  are  blooming 
very  finely  indeed  this  season  in  gardens  where 
the  soil  is  not  too  light.  I  have  a  line  of  seed- 
lings in  a  border  of  somewhat  heavy  loam  with  a 
low  concrete  wall  behind  the  plants.  This  wall, 
shading  the  roots  from  the  sun  during  the  liot- 
test  part  of  the  day,  keeps  the  soil  about  them 
cool,  and  though  the  plants  have  occupied  this 
position  for  some  years,  it  is  remarkable 
what  a  strong  growth  is  made  and  what  superb 
spikes  of  bloom  are  put  forth.  A  little  rich  soil 
placed  upon  the  surface  in  early  spring  is  found 
very  useful  in  assisting  the  plants  to  grow 
strongly.  A  neighbour  of  mine  who  prides 
himself  upon  his  Delphiniums  finds  it  advan- 
tageous to  dust  a  little  soot  upon  the  surface 
about  the  roots  as  the  growth  becomes  strong, 
as  in  addition  to  its  being  a  valuable  fertiliser, 
slugs  and  that  class  of  vermin  are  kept  from 
being  troublesome.  He  makes  a  point  of  cut- 
ting away  the  flowering  spikes  as  soon  as  they 
have  become  shabby,  and  by  giving  the  plants 
two  or  three  doses  of  liquid  manure  they  are  in- 
duced to  throw  up  secondary  growths  which 
bloom  later  in  the  season.  The  Delphinium 
seeds  very  freely,  and  as  a  single  spike 
will  produce  a  great  quantity,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  amount  of  exhaustion  comes  to  the 
plants  it  they  mature  the  whole  of  the  seed  they 
produce. 

There  are  no  handsomer  border  flowers  than 
the  Delphiniums,  and  though  blue  is  the  pre- 
vailing hue  of  colour,  yet  the  shades  are  ex- 
tremely varied,  and  there  are  other  tints  in  [larts 
of  the  flowers.  We  have  to  thank  Me.ssrs.  Kel- 
way  and  Son,  of  Langport,  for  what  they  have 
done  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  this 
noble  perennial,  as  year  after  year  they  bring 
to  London  collections  of  spikes  of  their  own 
seedlings  so  fine  in  development  that  they  com- 
mand admiration.  The  species  and  their  varie- 
ties which  so  charmed  us  of  old  have  had  to  give 
place  to  the  newer  forms  with  their  larger  flowers 
and  pleasing  combinations  of  colour.  And  yet 
the  old  large  blue  D.  formosum,  with  well- 
formed,  shell-like,  dark  bright  blue  flowers  with 
white  centres  can  still  hold  its  own,  and  it  is 
also  useful,  apart  from  its  beauty,  for  making  a 
foreground  to  taller  growing  varieties  because 
of  its  dwarf  growth.  Only  recently  I  saw  in  a 
cottage  garden  in  Essex  a  large  clump  that  had 
probably  occupied  the  same  position  for  years. 
Hoses,  Pinks,  and  such  things  were  but  poor 
objects  owing  to  the  drought,  but  the  Delphinium 
shone  with  a  lustre  peculiarly  its  own  despite 
its  surroundings. 


The  Delphinium,  to  be  seen  in  its  best  cha- 
racter, must  be  liberally  cultivated.  It  is 
found  to  flourish  in  a  rich  deep  mellow  loam, 
and  when  left  alone  for  a  few  years  very  strong 
shoots  are  made,  and  they,  if  helped  by 
mulchings  of  good  manure  in  autumn  and 
spring,  bloom  with  great  freedom.  The  Del- 
phinium is  frequently  grown  for  exhibition, 
and  it  is  the  practice  with  some  to  lift 
the  plants  every  two  or  three  years,  ma- 
nuring the  ground  and  replanting.  This 
produces  a  strong  growth  and  large  and  hand- 
some spikes  of  fine  colour,  though  some  of  the 
handsomest  bunches  of  Delphiniums  set  up  for 
show  purposes  have  been  composed  of  lateral 
spikes  when  at  their  best.  In  a  time  of 
drought,  mulching  and  watering  are  highly 
beneficial.  It  is  the  custom  to  increase  fine 
varieties  by  division  of  the  root.s,  and  in  order 
to  get  the  material  out  of  which  to  make  cut- 
tings, the  flower-spike  should  be  cut  away,  this 
promoting  growths  from  the  ground.  By  re- 
moving thew  with  care,  each  having  an  appro- 
priate heel,  and  placing  them  singly  in  pots  of 
fine  soil,  keeping  them  close  for  a  time  in  a 
cold  frame  and  occasionally  sprinkling  over- 
head, the  cuttings  soon  make  roots.  When 
rooted,  they  can  be  planted  out  in  a  prepared 
bed,  or  if  extra  strong  plants  are  required, 
they  can  be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots  and  so 
grown  on  into  size.  Seedlings  can  also  be 
raised  by  taking  seeds  from  a  few  of  the  best 
varieties  and  sowing  them  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
boxes  filled  with  a  sandy  compost.  Perhaps  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  seeds  to  ger- 
minate deters  many  from  attempting  to  raise 
seedlings,  as  the  seeds  will  sometimes  rem.ain  in 
the  soil  a  whole  year  before  they  start  into  growth. 
The  pans  or  boxes  in  which  the  seeds  are 
sown  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  the 
suiface  of  the  soil  kept  moist  as  required,  and 
when  the  plants  have  grown  large  enough  to 
bear  it,  they  should  be  transferred  to  a  bed  in 
the  open  to  grow  on  into  bloomiug  size. 

R.  D. 


Fragrance  of  Paeonies. — It  is  not  customary 
to  class  the  herbaceous  I'ieony  among  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  but  many  of  the  varieties  are  very 
much  more  fragrant  than  some  Hoses  and  Carna- 
tions. Some  are  quite  delicately  perfumed,  and  it 
is  curious  that  some  of  them  almost  exactly  mimic 
the  queen  of  flowers  in  this  respect.  I  gathered 
lately  a  bloom  from  a  light  pink  variety,  the  name 
of  which  I  did  not  know,  and  the  odour  was  so 
much  like  that  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  that  with 
closed  eyes  it  was  almost  impossible  to  detect  the 
difference.  I  think  it  doubtful  if  the  fragrance  of 
this  extremely  showy  and  very  hardy  pi  mt  is  gene- 
rally appreciated.  Fansies  give  out  a  refreshing 
odour,  which  is  most  strongly  marked  when  a 
shower  of  rain  comes  after  some  days  of  dry 
weather,  or  early  in  the  morning  after  a  still  warm 
night.— J.  C,  Byflcet. 

Liliumbulbiferum. — This  is  a  very  old  garden 
Lily,  but  at  the  same  time  by  no  means  a  par- 
ticularly common  one.  It  belongs  to  the  erect 
flowered  section,  and  its  immediate  allies  are  the 
Orange  Lily  (L.  croceum)  and  the  group  of  dif- 
ferent forms  classed  under  the  collective  name  of 
L.  davurioum  or  L.  umbellatum.  L.  bulbiferum 
grows  :!  feet  or  4  feet  high,  wliile  the  flowers, 
instead  of  being  arranged  in  a  close  compact 
head,  as  in  most  of  the  forms  of  umbellatum,  are 
disposed  rather  in  a  deltoid  raceme.  The  flowers 
are  borne  on  long  stalks,  so  that  each  individual 
bloom  is  almost  if  not  quite  clear  of  its  neighbour, 
and  in  a  vigorous  specimen  the  head  of  flowers 
often  forms  quite  a  broad  pyramid.  The  colour  of 
the  flower  is  a  warm  orange-red,  a  very  pleasing 
and  attractive  tint.  The  specific  name  of  bulbi- 
ferum is  derived  from  the  small  bulbils  which  form 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  especially  towards  the 
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upper  part  of  the  btem,  tbU  feature  being  present 
in  very  few  Lilies.  The  most  pronounced  in  this 
respect  are  this  Lily,  Lilium  tigrinum,  and  the 
comparatively  new  Indian  L.  sulphureum,  while 
L.  utnbellatum  will  also  produce  a  few  bulbils  at 
times,  especially  if  the  flower  stem  has  been  broken 
off  near  the  top.  L.  bulbiferum,  which  is  a  native 
of  Central  Europe,  flowers  in  June,  at  much  the 
same  time  as  L.  umbellatum,  while  in  addition  to 
the  above  mentioned  points  of  difference  between 
the  two,  it  may  be  noted  that  blooms  of  L.  bulbi- 
ferum retain  their  freshness  longer  than  those  of 
the  others— certainly  a  desirable  feature.  In  any 
mention  of  these  erect-flowered  Lilies  the  Orange 
Lily  (L.  croceum)  must  not  be  passed  over,  as  its 
rich  reddish  orange  tint  is  very  bright  and  effec- 
tive, and  as  a  rule  it  does  not  commence  to  bloom 
till  the  flowers  of  L.  umbellatum  and  L.  davuricum 
are  all  over,  though  in  the  case  of  L.  croceum 
some  forms  bloom  certainly  earlier  than  others. 
In  addition  to  the  features  mentioned  above  it  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  of  Lilies,  and  will  thrive  in  an 
open  sandy  loam  if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed. 
— H.  P. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Cistus  algarvensis.— This,  by  many  supposed  to 
be  among  the  tenderest  of  the  Cisti,  has  again  (the 
same  plant)  come  through  the  winter  safely  with 
me,  without  the  least  protection,  on  the  high  part 
of  a  bit  of  rockery.  Perhaps  there  is  something  in 
the  fact  that  ithasiis  roots  in  dry  stuff  largely 
impregnated  with  the  crumbling  portions  of 
Derbyshire  "  tufa."  Anyhow  I  have  had  plants 
growing  well  during  summer  in  different  condi- 
tions, and  they  used  to  die  without  exception  during 
winter  excepting  this  one.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
the  position  or  the  soil  of  the  present  plant  that 
has  helped  it  to  live  through  the  winter,  but  I 
think  there  is  something  in  the  tufa  idea,  because 
not  only  has  the  plant  endured  more  cold,  but  it  has 
assumed  a  more  stunted,  rugged,  or  short  twiggy 
habit  than  is  generally  the  case,  and  this  change 
of  habit  I  should  not  much  hesitate  in  attributing 
to  the  excess  of  crumbling  limestone.  The  obser- 
vation may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  for 
my  own  part  I  have  concluded  to  grow  Cisti  with 
plenty  of  lime  at  the  roots.  It  may  not  be  equally 
well  adapted  for  all  the  kinds,  but  the  most  that 
could  happen  would  be  no  worse  than  our  general 
experience  of  Cisti  djing  off  in  winter. 

Saponaria  ocymoides  splendidi'ssima. — A 

plant  under  this  name  has  been  largely  distributed, 
and  it  has  been  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  distinct 
and  of  belter  (presumably  darker)  colour  than  an- 
other variety  that  had  preceded  it  by  some  years 
under  the  name  of  S.  o.  splendens.  This  plant, 
even  the  type, happens  to  be  a  great  favourite  here, 
and  every  variety  offered  in  commerce  has  been 
tried.  The  name  splendidissima,  as  applied  to  the 
plant,  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  the  biggest  or  the 
darkest  flower  that  has  been  produced  by  seed, 
and  it  does  not  differ  in  any  perceptible  degree 
from  the  supposed  previous  kind  called  splendens. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  flowers  of  this  Saponaria 
vary  very  much  in  colour,  according  to  the  position 
and  soil  in  which  the  plants  may  be  grown.  I  have 
seen  plants  with  larger  flowers  of  more  crimson 
colour  than  either  of  the  two  that  have  been  dubbed 
with  such  pretentious  names.  I  think  it  question- 
able if  any  good  can  come  of  applying  names 
with  sucli  superlative  meanings  to  flowers  with  but 
slight  distinctions,  and  certainly  it  is  liable  to  lead 
to  confusion  when  such  a  name  as  splendidissima 
is  applied  to  seedlings  from  such  variable  species 
as  Saponaria  ocymoides  is  known  to  be. 

Eriogonum    sub-umbellatum.— This    is    a 

smaller  plant  than  umbellatum,  with  a  less  stiff 
habit,  more  twiggy  and  spreading.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  shy  bloomer,  but  for  my  own  part  I  do  not 
mind  that,  for  in  the  case  of  this  plant  there  are 
charms  in  the  absence  of  flowers.  Its  somewhat 
spathulate  leaves,  of  but  an  inch  or  so  long,  are 
set  on  beautifully  coloured,  wiry  stems.  From 
spring  onwards  the  leaves  are  of  many  tints,  the 
ycung  ones  being  greyish  green  on  the  upper  sur- 


face and  almost  white  on  the  other  side.  Owing 
to  the  irregular  way  in  which  they  are  posed,  both 
surfaces  are  well  displayed.  When  the  leaves  be- 
come matured,  they  are  more  yellow,  and,  still 
later,  terra-cotta  coloured,  so  that  altogether  the 
pretty  tufts  of  but  a  few  inches  high  are 
bright  and  beautiful  objects,  even  without  flowers, 
through  the  summer.  Even  in  winter,  owing  to 
the  persistency  of  the  foliage,  the  plant  is  just  one 
of  those  subjects  that  contribute  to  make  the 
rockery  look  warmer  and  more  effective  in  winter 
than  other  parts  of  the  garden. 

Cotoneaster  congesta. — In  a  certain  way 
this  is  the  best  shrub  1  know  for  furnishing  the 
irregular  surfaces  of  rockery  stones.  From  some 
cause  or  other,  ifs  new  growths  seek  to  develop  in 
continuous  contact  with  stone  ;  so  much  so,  that  I 
have  seen  it  take  sharp  corners  or  right  angles  in 
the  neatest  possible  fashion.  It  has  a  very  crowded 
habit,  slow-growing,  and  it  may  not  increase  more 


because,  off  and  on,  I  h.ave  managed  to  grow  most 
of    the  older  kinds  as  I  think  to  perfection,  so 
far  as    growth    is   concerned.     But  even  an  Iris 
of  this  most  aristocratic  section  is  not  a  thing  to 
rave  about  unless  it  deigns  to  flower  sometimes. 
To  manage  to  grow  the  plants  well  only  intensifies 
the  disappointment  when  flowers   fail  to  appear. 
Even  in  one  of  the  sunny  States  of  North  America 
a  friend  of  mine  says  that  it  is   "  no  great  trick  to 
grow  these  plants,  but  there  is  no  certainty  as  to 
flowers."    This  is  precisely  my  experience,  and  if 
our  esteemed  friend  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  to 
adopt  aU  the  special  means  that  he  describes  in  a 
climate  where  he  has  three  times  more   sunshine 
and  three  times  less  rainfall  than  most  of  us  in 
the  north,  and  seeing  that  a  maximum  of  sunshine 
and  a  minimum  of  rainfall  are  favourable  to  these 
Irises,  I   fear  many  of   us  could  not  have   well- 
grounded  expectations  for  success.      It    is    only 
natural  that  there   should  be    sotne   plants   that 
cannot  be  well  grown  in  certain  climates, 
and  so   far  as   Yorkshire   is   concerned, 
and  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  counties, 
I  fear  the  Oncocyclus  Irises  must  be  in- 
cluded. J.  Wood. 
Woodville,  Kirhstall. 
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Y.ronica  pinguifolia,     (See  p.  519.) 

than  a  few  inches  in  its  spread  duiing  the  first 
two  or  three  years.  Afterwards  it  grows  more 
quickly,  but  it  never  makes  a  big  shrub  like  any  of 
the  microphylla  varieties,  and  being  evergreen  and 
producing  shovsy  fruit  into  the  bargain,  it  may  be 
judged  how  useful  it  will  prove  on  rockeries. 

Astragalus  hypoglottis  albus. — This  is  a 
characteristic  rock  plant.  Just  now  it  is  covered 
with  its  white  clusters  of  blossom,  but  slightly 
raised  above  the  flat  mats  of  herbage.  Certainly 
it  is  one  of  the  root-runners,  but  only  in  a  mode- 
rate degree,  never  to  the  extent  that  you  do  not 
know  where  you  may  or  may  not  find  it.  I  think 
it  would  please  most  people ;  at  any  rate,  I  have 
noticed  that  most  people  admire  it  here. 

Oncocyclus  Iris. — The  delightful  paper  of 
Mr.  Ewbank  leaves  hardly  anylting  more  to  be 
said  on  the  culture  of  these.  He  has  made  the 
subject  attractive  and  the  cultural  treatment 
plain.     Still,  somehow,  I  for  one  am  not  temptel. 


Pink  Her  Majesty. — The  blooms  of 
two  plants  of  this  which  tlowered  last  year 
annoyed  me  by  splittmg  at  the  calyx,  and 
the  same  thing  has  happened  this  season. 
Jlr.  Crook  seems  to  be  more  fortunate  in 
this  respect.  The  flowers  have  not  much 
scent.— E.  C.  Buxton. 

Liilium  pomponium.  —  Among  a 
showy  group  of  cut  flowers  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Ware  at  the  Forestry  Exhibition, 
EiiTs  Court,  on  June  It,  were  some 
good  examples  of  this  Lily,  which  to 
t  he  eye  formed  a  very  attractive  feature, 
but  their  heavy  disagreeable  smell  was 
so  overpowering,  that  the  group  would 
have  been  far  better  without  them.  By 
no  stretch  of  imagination  can  the  smell 
of  this  Lily  be  termed  pleasant,  but 
some  of  the  others  that  are  really  agree- 
able when  first  expanded,  and  not  too 
numerous,  become  after  being  open  a 
few  days  (especially  in  a  confined 
atmosphere)  very  unpleasant.  This  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  more  often  than 
it  really  is  where  Lilies  are  employed 
for  decorations. — H.  P. 

Geranium    balkanum.  — In    refer- 
ence to   the   note  of  "Senex"  on  page 
514,  I  must  say  that,  from  a  gardener's 
point  of  view,  the  plants  which  I  raised 
from  seed  three  years  ago  as  G.  balkanum 
are  very  distinct    in    habit    from,   and 
superior  to,  the  plant  I  have  grown  for 
at  least  a  dozen  years  as  G.  macrorrhizon. 
Not  being  able  to  find  any  authority  for 
the  name,    I   sent  a    piece    to    central 
authority,   and    had   the   name   G.   ma- 
crorrhizon given.     But,  however  similar 
the  characters  may  be,  the  new  form   is 
much  dwarfer  and  more  floriferous  than 
the  old  plant,  and  a  dozen  or  more  now  flower- 
ing from  the  same  seed  packet  are  perfectly  con- 
stant in  these  characters.     It  is  not  a  first-class 
plant,  the  dull  purplish  red  of  the  flowers  being 
against  it,  but  in  other  respects  the  habit  is  ex- 
cellent— though  I  wish  to  find  out  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  balkanum.— C.  Wollet  Dod,  Ei/ge  Hall, 
Malpas. 

Some  choice  Dianthuses. — A  box  of  blooms 
of  forms  of  the  garden  Dianthus  has  just  been  for- 
warded by  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries, 
Hawick,  N.B ,  by  way  of  showing  what  pretty 
things  are  available  for  border  decoration.  Dian- 
thus Cockscomb  is  a  very  fine  form  of  the  double 
Sweet  William,  large,  very  full,  and  bright  in 
colour,  being  of  a  pleasing  magenta-crimson,  a 
capital  border  plant.  Talisman  is  a  pale  coloured 
double  Sweet  William.  Diadem  is  a  large  single 
Sweet  William,  white  centre,  crimson  zone,  and  a 
broad,  stout,  smooth  white  margin.     Satellite  is 
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eomething  in  the  same  way,  but  smaller.  D.  Clove 
Pink  is  a  good-sized  flower  of  a  deep  pink,  much 
fimbriated,  and  highly  attractive.  The  collection 
included  D.  alpinus,  "D.  neglectus.  a  single  form 
of  D.  plumarius,  and  examples  of  Mrs.  Sinkins, 
Her  M.ijesty,  and  albus  magnificus,  three  white 
Pinks,  quite  distinct,  the  last  named  large,  pure, 
full,  and  deeply  fimbriated.  Most  interesting 
was  a  collection  of  mule  Pinks,  which  included 
Diana,  pale  rosy  purple  ;  Miss  Paterson,  pale  lilac- 
rose  ;  Napoleon  HI.,  bright  crimson,  very  fine; 
tlii^  makes  a  charming  bed,  but  it  doe^  not  suc- 
ceed well  in  a  dry  position  and  in  light  soil  ; 
Compactus,  bright  pale  rose,  flushed  with  crimson, 
very  good  indeed  ;  Fettes  Mount,  soft  bright  pink, 
large,  and  very  fine  ;  and  Marie  Pare,  pure  white, 
a  collection  that  anyone  with  a  small  garden  might 
grow  and  find  full  of  interest.  The  ordinary  Pinks 
mentioned  above  are  propagated  by  means  of  cut- 
tings or  pipings  taken  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  if  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  a  layer  of 
sand  being  placed  upon  the  surface  before  the 
cuttings  are  put  in  it,  well  sprinkled  overhead,  and 
then  placed  under  a  hand-light,  they  strike  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  hybrid  Dianthuses  can  be  in- 
crefised  by  means  of  side  growths,  which  root 
readily  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  or  in  a  bed  in  a  cold 
frame.  As  a  rale,  the  fine  double  Sweet  Williams 
seed  very  sparingly  indeed,  if  at  all,  and  thus  cut- 
tings must  be  fallen  back  upon  as  a  means  of  re- 
production.— R.  D. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Aerides  expansum  Leoniee  ia  in  bloom  in 
the  Kew  collection.  It  is  a  handsome  form,  the 
flowers  large  and  white,  with  the  bold  lip  striped  with 
deep  rose  in  the  centre. 

Yuccas  at  Bitton. — We  regret  that  owing;  to  a 
mistake  the  group  of  Yuccas  figured  in  The  G-\Rden 
was  not  credited  to  its  true  home,  Bitton,  where 
Yuccas  have  l'>ug  been  well  done.  We  refer  to  the 
engrdviug  published  in  The  Garden  June  3  fp.  445). 

Chamaerops  Fortuaei  in  the  open  air. — I 
have  in  my  garden  a  fine  Palm  (Champerops  Fortunei) 
about  20  years  o'd,  which  is  out  both  in  the  summer 
and  winter.  This  year  it  is  throwing  up  a  flowering 
stem  and  will  shortly  be  in  bloom.  Does  this  Palm 
often  flower  in  this  coimtry,  as  I  cannot  recollect  to 
have  seen  one  before  ? — F.  D.  IIall,  Manhy  Rectoyy, 
Louth. 

AzoUa  pinnata  fruiting. — It  may  he  of  some 
interest  to  record  that  Azolla  pinnata  (syu.,  carolini- 
ana)  is  now  fruiting  abundantly  in  a  shallow,  partially 
dried-up  pond  at  Mount  Usher,  Co.  Wicklow.  It  is, 
I  believe,  very  unusual  for  it  to  fruit  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  although  it  does  on  the  Continent.  It  has 
been  out  all  winter,  and  multiplied  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  become  a  great  nuisance. — Greenwood  Pni. 

Gladiolus  Watsonianus  is  an  interesting 
type  in  bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew.  The 
leaves  are  long,  deep  green,  narrow  and  abundant, 
the  flowers  produced  freely  in  slender  spikes.  The 
colour  is  distinct,  the  segments  salmon-scarlet, 
the  upper  ones  marked  with  crimson  down 
the  centre.  It  is  worth  a  note  for  its  distinctive 
colour. 

Larkspurs. — I  do  not  know  if  this  season  has 
been  generally  favourable  to  Delphiniums,  but  I 
never  saw  a  finer  show  than  1  have  had  here. 
I  have  many  very  beautiful  varieties,  and  their 
height  has  in  some  cases  been  over  12  feet,  while 
hardly  any  are  under  8  feet  or  'J  feet.  Some 
plants  have  had  fifteen  to  eighteen  spikes,  each  of 
them  with  several  branches,  so  that  the  general 
effect  has  been  quite  striking. — W.  D.  R.  D,,  Castle 
Douglas. 

Strawberriej  in  Derbyshire. — Our  earliest 
dish  was  gathered  on  June  7,  fully  three  weeks 
earlier  than  last  season,  the  sort  being  Noble.  The 
fruit  was  the  largest  that  I  have  ever  seen.  My 
employer  told  me  the  flavour  was  excellent.  Cres- 
cent Seedling  came  in  a  week  later,  followed  by 
James  Veitch,  Competitor  and  President.  Water- 
loo has  not  begun  to  colour  yet.     We  have  got  a 


heavy  crop  oE  extra  lar^ie  fruit.— T.  Cockbrell, 

The  Gate  House,  mr/iiwarlh,  Derbyshire. 

Luddemaanla  Pesoatorei  is  a  very  beautiful 
and  distinct  Orchid  in  bloom  in  the  Kew  collec- 
tion. The  plant  is  in  a  basket  suspended  near  the 
light,  and  the  sturdy  spike,  covered  with  brownish 
hairs,  bears  upwards  of  forty  flowers,  produced 
close  together  on  the  Jpendent  stem.  The  indivi- 
dual flowers  are  of  rich  colour,  the  sepals  shaded 
with  reddish  crimson,  and  the  petals,  which  are 
smaller,  are  yellow,  the  lip  of  the  same  colour.  It 
is  an  Orchid  well  worth  growing  for  its  bold  spike 
and  striking  aspect. 

Achimenes  tub iflora.— This  we  noticed  in 
bloom  recently  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  the  flowers 
produced  freely  on  long  slender  stems,  the  specific 
name  being  most  appropriate.  The  tube  of  the 
flower  is  very  long  and  the  expanded  portion  of 
the  purest  white,  whilst  the  leaves  are  hirsute  and 
deep  green.  This  is  an  Achimenes  well  worth  a 
place  in  every  stove  for  the  purity  of  its  handsome 
and  graceful  flowers.  A  group  of  it  mixed  with 
Ferns  would  be  charming.  Unfortunitely,  it  is 
only  in  a  p'ace  like  Kew  that  one  meets  with  such 
a  beautiful  and  uncommon  thing,  but  it  should 
be  widely  cultivated. 

Escallonia  Phillipiana  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  shrubs  in  bloom  now,  and  it  is  in  full 
beauty  when  the  majority  of  shrubs  have  (juite 
passed  their  best.  A  group  of  this  is  very  beauti- 
ful, the  slender  shoots  quite  wreathed  with  clus- 
ters of  pure  white  flowers.  It  is  not  particular 
as  to  soil  or  situation,  thiiving  in  ordinary  ground, 
and  in  even  the  atmosphere  of  suburban  districts. 
The  way  to  get  the  full  beauty  of  its  crowded 
stems  of  flowers  is  to  group  the  shrub.  We 
noticed  lately  a  break  of  it  which  was  in  anything 
but  a  congenial  spot  and  too  crowded  to  reveal 
its  true  beauty,  but  the  plants  were  a  picture  of 
flowers  and  graceful  growth. 

Three  Strawberries. — Mr.  Allan  sends  us 
from  Gunton  Park  his  three  new  Strawberries. 
Lord  Suffield,  of  medium  size  and  good  shape, 
is  a  finely  flavoured  kind.  Gunton  Park,  a  very 
large  and  showy  Strawberry,  seems  to  have  a  good 
flavour,  but  is,  we  think,  too  large.  Strawberries 
good  in  shape,  like  Lord  Suflield,  are  the  best. 
After  all,  it  is  a  question  of  flavour,  and  that  might 
be  as  precious  in  a  fruit  one  half  the  size  of  Lord 
Suflield  as  in  one  much  larger.  Form  and  natural 
shape  are  considerations  that  should  not  be  wholly 
left  out.  Empress  of  India,  too,  seems  a  promis- 
ing kind,  but  the  value  of  these  can  be  best  got  by 
comparison  in  the  open  air  side  by  side  with  the 
best  kinds  already  known. 

A  noble  weedCVerbascum  Thapsus). — I  send 
you  a  photograph  showing  a  plant  of  this  growing 
in  the  shade  in  a  dry  corner.  The  plant,  which 
has  never  had  any  water,  is  6  feet  tj  inches  high. 

— A    GL0UCESTER8HIRE   PARSON. 

*,*  Charming  photograph,  showing  the  fine 
habit  of  the  plant  in  flower.  However,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  valuable  as  the  equally  hardy  and  long- 
blooming  Verbascum  phlomoides,  which  is  a  most 
precious  flower,  very  handsome  and  large  in  bloom, 
rich  in  colour,  fine  in  form,  and  with  the  pecu- 
liarity few  hardy  plants  have  of  blooming  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn.  This  is  abundantly 
wild  in  France,  and  we  saw  it  in  great  quantity 
last  year  in  Touraine  on  rubbish  heaps  and  in 
rough  places — Ed. 

The  white  Antirrhinum. — This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  the  garden  in  full 
beauty  at  present.  .1  bed  of  it  i?  charming,  and 
we  notice  that  in  all  gardens  much  use  is  made  of 
this  distinct  kind.  A  stock  is  very  quickly  raised 
from  cuttings,  and  the  pure  white  flowers  associate 
well  with  shrubs.  A  bed  of  it  may  be  margined 
with  the  deep  crimson  kind  for  contrast,  or  the 
varieties  may  be  kept  apart,  one  to  each  bed. 
There  are  a  great  many  forms  of  the  homely  Sn.ap- 
dragon,  but  none  excel  these  two,  whilst  the 
speckled  and  bizarre-marked  types  are  not  effec- 
tive, although  pleasing  in  a  sense  in  the  exhibition 
tent.  A  great  fault  with  many  new  kinds  is  their 
dwarf  habit.  They  are  a  few  inches  only  in  height, 
and  bear  the  spikes  of  bloom  close  upon  the  leaf- 


age. One  loses  all  the  grace  and  freedom  of  the 
Snapdragon  in  this  form.  Such  plants  may  be 
adapted  for  elgings,  but  they  are  not  welcome. 

Cistus  laurifolius.— This,  introduced  froTi 
Spain  in  the  year  17:11,  is  the  hardiest  of  the  Rock 
Roses,  and  there  are  several  specimens  in  bloom  at 
Kew,  particularly  near  the  main  entrance  from  the 
green.  C.  laurifolius  form^  a  bushy,  leafy  and 
rather  tall  shrub,  the  flowers  of  the  type  large, 
pure  white,  with  pale  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre  ; 
whilst  those  of  the  variety  maculatus  are  still 
bolder,  each  segment  being  enriched  with  a  crim- 
son blotch  at  the  base.  Both  are  planted  hard  by 
each  other,  but  the  variety  maculatus  is  the  finer 
and  more  effective  of  the  two.  This  Rock  Rose  is 
quite  hardy  here,  and  the  chief  requisite  is  an 
open,  sunny  dry  spot,  not  exposed  to  cold  cut- 
ting wind-.  Grouped  on  the  turf,  this  fine  species 
is  very  striking. 

'  Romneya  Coulteri  (the  Californian  Tree 
Poppy)  at  Exeter.— I  saw  this  magnificent  Poppy 
in  flower  this  week  at  Veitchs  Exeter  nur- 
series. The  plant  is  in  the  rock  garden  under  the 
south  end  wall  of  their  New  Holland  house,  where 
it  was  planted  about  two  years  since,  and  is  now 
more  than  3  feet  each  way  and  covered  with  bloom 
and  bloom-buds.  The  flowers  are  about  IJ  inches 
across,  pure  white,  with  a  mass  of  yellow  stamens 
in  the  centre.  Each  petal  is  frilled  the  whole 
depth,  and  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a  goffered 
frill  Here  also  was  Notospartium  Carmichaelise, 
very  curious  and  strikingly  pretty  with  its  Broom 
or  rather  Rush-like  foliage  and  its  elegant  racemes 
of  small  Pea-like  flowers.  This  is  planted  on  the 
west  wall  of  the  same  house,  where  it  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  has  for  its  companions  Carpenteria 
californica  and  Fremontia  californica,  both  of 
which  were  in  full  flower  about  a  fortnight  since  . 
— W.  M. 

The  drought.— We  have  suffered  greatly  in 
these  gardens  from  the  prolonged  drought.  Red 
Currants  have  suffered  terribly;  nearly  all  the 
leaves  have  fallen  off.  Black  Currants  have  shed 
the  greater  p:irt  of  their  fruit.  Two  espalier  Apple 
trees  in  the  open  and  one  Pear  tree  on  a  south 
wall  are  dead.  Cauliflowers  have  all  turned  in  at 
once.  Winter  greens  of  all  kinds  have  to  be 
watered  twice  a  day.  Gooseberries  are  covered 
with  filth.  Potatoes  look  well,  and  there  is  a  good 
crop.  Onions  (spring-sown)  are  dying  off  ;  Tripoli 
never  looked  better.  Peas  look  remarkably  well. 
Herbaceous  borders  are  quite  dried  up;  dozens  of 
plants  have  perished.  Bedding  plants,  especially 
Calceolarias,  are  going  off  badly.  Dwarf  Roses 
are  looking  very  bad  ;  standards  look  much  better. 
Climbing  Roses  on  a  south  wall  have  been  one 
mass  of  bloom,  especially  W.  A.  Richardson.— 
Thos.  COCKERELL,  The  tiatc  House,  mrhsn-orth, 
Derby  sh  ire. 

Hose  Lamarque  in  New  Zealand.— The 
September  number  of  The  Garden  is  just  to  hand 
in  which  is  a  woodcut  of  this  Rose.  About  five 
years  ago  I  began  to  cultivate  Roses,  and  that 
was  one  that  was  sent  me.  Not  knowing  Its  habit, 
I  planted  it  in  the  open,  where  it  had  only  a  few 
blooms,  but  some  grand  canes.  It  was  on  a  Brier 
stock,  and  was  planted  below  the  bud  joint  and 
very  soon  made  roots  of  its  own.  It  was  then 
placed  behind  a  wooden  building  12  feet  by  9  feet, 
which  it  soon  covered,  and  the  first  year  thei;e 
were  at  onetime  37t>  blooms  all  showing.  Then  it 
was  removed  to  the  east  coast,  150  miles  from 
Invercargill,  which  is  in  the  south.  To  day  I  had 
a  beautiful  bloom  for  my  coat.  The  season  is 
equal  to  your  November,  and  from  past  experience 
I  shall  be  getting  a  bloom  every  week  during  the 
winter.  It  has  not  been  pruned  for  three  years, 
but  had  to  be  cut  well  back  on  removal.  The  soil 
is  a  stiff  clay.  This  was  removed  2  feet  deep  and 
filled  in  with  very  old  cow  manure.  Should  I 
think  it  equal  this  November  to  your  woodcut,  I 
wil  send  a  photo,  for  you  to  see  what  the  New 
Worldcan  do.— Jony  W.  Mepstbd,  Evansdalc,  Nem 
Zealand,  May  14. 

Delphiniums  among  shrubs.- The  Del- 
phiniums—those varieties  with  light  blue  flowers 
in  particular— look  well  planted  amongst  shrubs. 
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A  border  of  conifers  and  similar  things  in  the 
Chiswick  garden  is  now  very  bright  through  this 
judicious  contrast  of  colour— deep  green  foliage 
against  tall  spikes  of  flowers  of  various  shades. 
The  plants  have  increased  to  large  bold  chimps, 
Bf  nding  up  a  forest  of  spikes  as  tall  as  the  shrubs 
themselves,  and  they  remain  in  beauty  for  a  con- 
tii'erable  season. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

June  20. 

This  meeting  was  a  very  full  and  comprehensive 
one,  the  |  hall  being  well  filled.  The  Tea  Rose 
show  occupied  more  space  than  probably  upon  any 
previous  occasion.  When  the  e.xcessive  heat  of  the 
past  week  and  the  long- continued  drought  are 
both  taken  into  consideration,  this  show  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  for  its  excellence.  Orchids, 
which  one  might  be  inclined  to  think  would  have 
prematurely  faded,  were  shown  in  fairly  large 
numbers,  Cattleyas  of  various  kinds  being  the  most 
prominent  of  these,  and  in  quite  fresh  condition. 
Cut  specimens  of  hardy  shrubs,  hardy,  herbaceous, 
and  bulbous  plants  were  shown  in  quantity. 
Fruit  was  best  represented  by  Cherries  in  great 
variety  (showing  the  earliness  of  the  season)  and 
by  Strawberries,  also  in  good  condition.  Melons 
were  not  so  good,  as  one  might  e.xpect,  considering 
the  warm  and  favourable  weather  for  ripening,  but 
some  fine  Queen  Pines  were  shown,  well-ripened 
fruits,  it  being  now  quite  a  treat  to  see  English- 
grown  examples  of  this  fine  old  variety.  From  a 
cool  orchard  house  were  sent  well-ripened  fruits 
of  Peaches  (early  varieties).  The  show  of  Tea- 
scented  Roses  was  undoubtedly  a  very  fine  one  ; 
the  flowers  were,  on  the  whole,  in"  the  finest 
possible  condition  both  in  size  and  colour.  It 
was  particularly  noticeable  how  much  superior 
were  the  exhibits  from  the  east  coast,  Colchester 
and  Ipswich  being  almost  invincible,  the  majority 
of  the  best  prizes  going  eastwards,  particularly  in 
the  trade  classes. 

Orchid  Committee. 

No  first-class  certificates  were  awarded,  but  an 
award  of  merit  was  voted  to — 

Cattley.\  Wabsckwiczi  (gigas)  vae.  San- 
DEH.E,  in  which  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
was  the  deeper  mauve-coloured  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lip  also  being  of  a  darker  shade  than  in  the 
type.  The  flowers  were  only  just  expanded,  and 
had  not,  therefore,  attained  to  their  proper  size, 
which  would  be  quite  up  to  the  average.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to 

Dendeochilum  fiuformb.— a  fine  old  Orchid 
not  nearly  enough  seen,  although  it  was  introduced 
as  long  ago  as  1S30  from  Manilla.  Its  pale  yellow 
and  slender  racemes  were  produced  in  the  utmost 
profusion  upon  the  p!ant  shown,  a  cultural  com- 
mendation being  likewise  awarded.  From  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co. 

Epidbndrum  Forgetianum,  certainly  not  a 
showy  species,  but  interesting  as  a  distinct  one. 
The  growth  is  dwarf  and  compact,  the  spikes 
slender,  the  colour  a  tawny  yellow  with  darker 
veins.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Odontoglossum  peruviense,  more  interesting 
as  a  botanical  curiosity  than  for  its  showy  cha- 
racter, the  growth  dwarf,  the  spike  slender,  the 
flowers  small  and  in  colour  a  light  brown  and  pale 
yellow.  From  Messrs.  Charleswortb,  Shuttleworth 
and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

LuisiA  voLDCRis,  which  in  growth  much  re- 
sembles Vanda  teres,  but  is  more  robust.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  produced  close  to  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

LuisiA  Ambsiana. — a  species  with  more  slender, 
but  similar  growth,  the  flowers  greenish   yellow 


with  dark  brown    li|s.     From   Sir    Trevor  Law- 
rence. 

He.xesia  bidbntata. — Of  small  growth,  not 
unlike  the  minor  forms  of  Maxillarias,  the  flowers, 
small  and  of  an  orange  scarlet  shade,  being  pro- 
duced upon  short  spikes.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Hollo- 
way,  had  a  group  of  well-grown  plants,  comprising 
Cattleya  Messiah  in  excellent  variety,  C.  Wagneri, 
a  beautiful  Orchid  ;  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  extra 
fine ;  Cypripedium  selligerum  majus,  with  twin 
flowers ;  C.  superciliare,  a  fine  hybrid  with  grand 
flowers ;  C.  supcrbiens  and  C.  grande ;  Dendro- 
bium  Dearei,  well  flowered,  and  D.  Jaraesianum ; 
Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum,  two  fine  spike.=, 
and  O.  liastilabium  (award  silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton,  had  a  smaller 
group  containing  Disa  grandiflora,  good  colour  ; 
Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana,  extra  large  flowers  ; 
Cattleya  Schnrderiana,  Saccolabium  gigauteum, 
Cypripedium  bellatulum,  with  fine  flowers,  Phala;- 
nopsis  Luddemanniana,  Masdevallias,  and  La>lias, 
with  Aerides  Houllettianum,  a  darker  variety  than 
A.  virens  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Co.,  Southgate,  sent  a  grorpcomprising  Cattleya 
Mossiaj  in  excellent  forms  and  C.  gigas,  with  Onci- 
dium  macranthumand  several  Cypripediums  (award 
silver  Banksian  medal). 

In  addition,  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  bad  very 
superior  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
all  in  excellent  health  ;  one  called  superbum  had 
small  flowers,  but  quite  distinct  in  colouring,  a 
rich  mauve-pink  pervading  the  entire  Uower,  with 
a  dark  maroon  blotch  upon  the  lip,  edged  with 
white ;  another  called  Measuresianum  had  long 
spikes  with  as  many  as  nine  flowers,  in  which  the 
lip  of  each  had  a  clear  citron-yellow  marking  on  a 
white  ground  and  velvety  crimson  lines  ;  another 
had  extra  large  flowers  of  rich  colour.  Epiden- 
drum vitellinum  majus  was  also  shown  well,  like- 
wise Cattleya  granulosa  (the  type  with  spotted 
sepals  and  petals),  and  a  golden  yellow  form 
devoid  of  spots,  the  lip  in  both  cases  being 
identical.  Sobralia  xantholeuca  was  also  shown; 
this  is  a  lovely  species  with  its  pale  lemon-yellow 
flowers,  the  lip  being  darker.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  whole  family.  Messrs. 
Charleswortb,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co.  showed 
Gramangis  Ellisi,  with  orange  and  brown 
Chysis-like  flowers  of  waxy  substance,  the  spike, 
dense  and  stout.  Mr.  Staffer,  Stand  Hall,  Man- 
chester, showed  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  su- 
perbum, a  fine  dark  form,  and  Cypripedium 
Alyngi  (of  concolor  athnity),  the  flowers  forming 
part  of  a  branching  spike,  the  pouch  or  lip  being 
white,  the  rest  of  the  flower  suft'used  and  lined 
with  rosy  purple  on  a  white  ground  ;  this  Orchid 
obtained  the  first  prize  and  Veitch  Memorial  medal 
at  the  recent  Manchester  show  as  the  best  new 
Orchid  in  commerce.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  had  in 
addition  Phaius  Humbloti  with  two  good  spikes, 
having  over  twenty  flowers  and  buds  on  them,  a 
first-rate  example,  and  Ltelia  crispilabia,  a  small 
variety  with  orange  lip  and  pale  mauve  sepals  and 
petals.  Mr.  Schofield,  Rawtenstall,  sent  Lffilia 
Arnoldiana,  which  has  an  atBnity  with  L.  pur- 
purata,  the  lip  being  more  of  a  ro.sy  purple,  the 
rest  of  the  flower  a  rich  mauve.  From  Messrs. 
Backhouse  and  Son,  York  Nurseries,  came  Disa 
Veitchi  (racemosa  x  grandiflora)  with  richly  col- 
oured flowers,  a  very  fine  addition.  Mr.  Norman 
Cookson  showed  Selenipedium  caudatum  Wallisi, 
extra  vigorous  flowers,  with  remarkably  long  tail- 
like appendages  from  IS  inches  to  2  feet  in  length, 
and  a  pretty  small  growing  seedling  Cypripedium. 
From  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  came 
Aerides  virens  (?),  so  named,  but  which  appeared 
to  be  a  much  darker  form  than  usual.  Mr.  Chas. 
Winn,  Selly  Oak,  had  Cypripedium  Psyche  (a  hy- 
brid of  concolor-bellatiilura  relation),  the  ground 
colour  a  pearly  white  with  dark  chocolate  mark- 
ings and  spots.  In  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.'s  ex- 
hibit further  note  should  be  made  of  Cattleya 
gigas  (Warscewiczi)  var.  purpurea,  in  which  the 
lip  was  of  an  extra  dark  shade,  a  purplish  crim- 
son, and  of  C.  gigas  var.  Sanderiana,  a  form  with 
extra  large  flowers,  the  lip  broad  and  massive ; 
Pescatorea  Klabochornm  was  in  this  group.     Mr. 


Wells,  Brotmfield,  Sale,  showed  Cattleya  Mossia? 
delicata,  a  distinct  firm,  and  La;lio- Cattleya 
Phccbe,  which  has  small  pale  crange  sepals  and 
petals  and  a  velvety  crimson  lip. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
CniNUM  PowELLi  ALBUM,  a  pure  white  variety, 
with  large  bell-shaped  flowers  produced  in  large 
trusses,  distinct  and  fine.     From  Mr.  Moore,  Bo- 
tanic Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to 

Border  Carnation  [Hayes  Scarlet,  one  of  the 
finest  pure  scarlet  Carnations  yet  seen,  the  flowers 
extra  large,  the  form  excellent ;  the  petals  smooth, 
the  growth  vigorous  ;  a  decided  acquisition.  From 
Mr.  Martin  Smith,  Hayes  Common,  Kent. 

Border  Carnation  King  Arthur,  also  a  fine 
variety,  the  flowers  a  shade  or  two  darker  in 
colour,  with  a  suspicion  of  relation  to  the  Mai- 
maison  family  by  the  formation  of  the  pod,  the 
flowers  rather  fuller  than  in  the  lirst-named  kind. 
From  Mr.  Martin  Smith. 

CALOCHORTUS  VBNUSTU.S  VAR.  Ve,STA,  C.  VEN- 
USTUS  ROSEUS,  and  C.  venustus  oculatus, 
three  fine  and  distinct  forms  of  the  Mariposa  Lily, 
very  much  admired  and  exceedingly  handsome. 
The  three  kinds  were  shown  by  M.  van  Tubergen, 
Junr.,  and  the  two  latter  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
whose  fiowers  were  taken  frqm  plants  growing  in 
the  open  border,  a  photograph  of  which  was  like- 
wise exhibited. 

Tuberous  -  rooted  Begonia  Countess  op 
Craven. — An  extra  fine,  pure  white,  double  va- 
riety, large  in  si«e,  of  full  form  and  good  sub- 
stance.    From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Tuberous-rooted  Deoonia  John  Frasee. 
— An  exceedingly  dark  velvety  crimson— an  in- 
tense colour  and  very  full.  From  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  iSons. 

Glo.xinia  Princess  May.— A  fine  white  erect 
seedling,  the  flowers  large,  the  habit  good,  the 
throat  having  a  faint  shading  of  lemon-yellow. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Climbing  Rose  Alllster  Stella  Gray,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  much  like  those  of  Perle 
d'Or.  A  Polyantha  variety,  this  new  kind  is 
evidently  of  vigorous  habit  and  free-flowerirg, 
whilst  it  is  quite  distinct.  From  Mr.  A.  H  Gray, 
Bath. 

HP.  Rose  Merhib  England,  which  has  bi- 
coloured  flowers  after  the  style  of  Pride  of  Reigate, 
but  of  lighter  shades,  being  very  pretty  as 
a  novelty.  The  flowers  are  large  and  the 
growth  apparently  free.  From  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Son,  I3edale. 

H.P.  Rose  Mrs.  Harkness,  which,  as  shown, 
bore  a  close  resemb'ance  to  Paul's  Early  Blush. 
The  colour  is  a  pale  fleshy  pink,  the  flowers  large, 
and  the  petals  shell-like  in  form.  One  might  sur- 
mise that  it  has  some  relation  to  H.P.  Her 
Majesty.     From  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner  had  a  grand  group  of  finely- 
grown  Malmaison  Carnations  in  two  kinds,  the 
pink  and  the  blush  coloured  ;  the  flowers  were 
extra  large  and  fresh  ;  with  these  were  plants  of 
Germania,  still  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  pure 
yellow  kinds,  the  flowers  also  large  and  fine.  With 
these  were  some  cut  examples  of  Turner's  Crimson 
Rambler,  new  Polyantha  Rose,  evidently  cut  from 
outdoor  plants  ;  in  many  respects  this  was  the  best 
exhibit  of  this  remarkable  new  Rose,  as  it  goes  to 
prove  the  freedom  of  flowering  with  an  extraor- 
dinary vigorous  growth,  the  old  wood  of  last  year 
being  stout  and  strong,  whilst  nearly  every  lateral 
bore  a  large  truss  of  flowers,  the  best  of  which 
were  all  but  expanded  before  the  first  showed  signs 
of  dropping.  These  growths  were  (i  feet  or  more  in 
length,  and  caused  great  attraction.  Previous 
exhibits  have  proved  it  to  be  a  splendid  pot 
Rose,  this  showed  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
of  garden  Roses  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs. 
E.  D.  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Peckham  Rye, 
sent  a  large  display  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers  and  Roses,  the  former  including  choice 
kinds  of  Delphiniums  and  Pinks,  as  Anne 
Boleyn   and   Mrs.   Welsh,   Gaillardias   in   variety. 
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with  Liliums  in  the  same  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Bair  and  Son  had  another  o£  their 
choice  groups  of  hardy  flowers,  embracing  splendid 
varieties  of  Delphiniums,  Hemerocallis  Thunbergi, 
Alstricnneria?,  Eryngium  giganteum,  Lilium  Wash- 
ingtonianura,  and  other  good  things  (silver  Bank- 
sian medal).  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  showed  Koses 
Charles  Gater,  a  fine  dark  garden  Rose,  and  Pavd's 
Early  lilush,  another  very  promising  variety,  and 
two  boxes  of  superb  flowers  of  Her  Majesty,  Large 
in  sizj  and  deep  in  colour  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  showed  Roses  also,  and 
included  HP.  Spenser,  a  beautiful  pale  flesh-pink 
Rj^e,  a  sliale  darker  than  Baroness  de  Rothschild, 
a'ld  of  much  substance;  also  HP.  t'lio,  rather 
larger  than  Spenser,  but  paler  in  colour,  a  promis- 
in,'  Rjse  of  vigorous  growth  and  globular  form 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahanie, 
Cioydon,  I'.xhibited  cut  blooms  of  H  P.  and  Tea- 
scented  Roses,  extra  good  for  the  season  ;  the 
former  included  A.  K.  Williams,  A'iscountess 
Folkestone,  Heinrich  Schultheis  and  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  all  of  fine  quality,  whilst  of  the  Ttas, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Francis.ia  Kruger,  Innocente 
Pirola  and  Hon.  Edith  Giffor.l  were  the  best  (bronze 
Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Tasker,  Middleton  Hall, 
Brentwood,  also  showed  cat  Cannas  very  fine, 
and  some  good  cut  Roses. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  showed  a  fine  example  of 
Arislolochia  gigas  Sturtevanii,  the  flower  quite 
freshly  expanded  and  of  extra  size,  the  odour  from 
which  is  not  in  any  sease  pleasant,  more  particu- 
larly in  hot  weather.  With  this  was  Maranta 
Leoni;e,  a  distinct  species  with  dark  olive-green 
foliage  overlaid  with  silvery  markings  and  mid- 
ribs, the  reverse  of  the  leaves  of  a  purplish  shade. 
M.  van  Tubergen,  Junr ,  had  three  forms  of  Lilium 
Martigon,  Max  Leichtlin,  Frank  Mdes.  and  G.  V. 
Wilson,  the  last  being  the  most  richly  coloured. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  had,  besides  the  certifi- 
cated Begonias,  other  fine  varieties,  the  best  of 
which  were  those  with  traces  of  B.  Pearcei  in  their 
constitution,  but  much  more  robust ;  these  possesseil 
richly  marked  foliage  that  was  of  itself  quite  orna- 
mental, the  flower-spikes  being  stout  and  self 
supporting  with  the  shades  of  orange  in  the  blos- 
soms peculiar  to  this  section  ;  this  is  a  fine  break  in 
the  tuberous  section. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  came  a  fresh 
addition  to  the  pitcher  family  in  Heliamphora 
nutans,  to  which  a  botanical  certificate  was 
awarded.  It  has  the  pitchers  after  the  manner  of 
the  dwarf  Sarracenias,  but  devoid  of  the  lid,  the 
substance  being  of  greater  texture,  the  growth 
stout  and  sturdy ;  this  is  an  introduction  from 
Roraima,  British  Guiana.  Drosera  auriculata,  a 
climbing  species  of  minute  growth,  was  also  shown 
— a  very  singular  and  interesting  plant.  The  same 
firm  also  showed  very  fine  out  specimens  of  Notos- 
partium  Carmichaeliiu,  a  Broom-like  plant  with  pale 
lilac  flowers,  very  distinct ;  also  Escallonia  philip- 
piana  from  Bolivia,  a  species  having  small  white 
flowers  densely  produced,  and  Andromeda  speciosa 
cassinaefolia,  with  its  pure  white  flowers. 

The  prize  for  Delphiniums,  offered  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Sons,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Brutton,  Yeovil— Model,  Lord  Beresford,  Lorenzo 
and  Britannia  being  the  finest,  all  the  spikes  being 
very  vigorous  and  branching. 

Tea  Rjse  Show. 

As  before  alluded  to,  the  e.xhibits  were  remark- 
ably fine  and  the  competition  very  keen  in  nearly 
every  class.  Finer  blooms  have  rarely  been  shown. 
In  the  amateurs'  division  for  twenty-four  singles, 
Mr.  Budd,  of  Bath,  was  first,  with  flowers  of  average 
size,  but  very  fresh,  the  finest  being  C:>mtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Boule  d'Or,  Etoile  de  Lyon.  Marie  van 
Houtte  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  Mr.  Knight,  Sit- 
tingbourne.  was  second,  being  very  close  to  the 
winner,  but  not  so  well  set  up ;  Miss  Ethel  Brown- 
low,  Mme.  de  Watteville  and  Innocente  Pirola 
were  here  finer  than  in  the  winning  stand. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  single  trusses  were  some  of 
the  finest  Itoses  of  any  with  nine  competitors. 
Rev.  A.  Foster  -  Melliar,  Sproughton  Rectory, 
Ipswich,    was    first,    having    also    in    his     stand 


the  finest  Rose  in  the  show  in  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  a  grand  flower,  very  full,  and  fine  in 
colour ;  others  included  Marie  van  Houtte, 
Ciatherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  Panisse,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Anna  Ollivier,  Ernest  Metz,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Souvenir  de  Therfese  Levet,  Mine.  An- 
gele  .Jaoquier,  and  Boule  d'Or,  all  superior  flowers. 
Mr.  Lindsell,  Hitchin,  was  a  close  .second,  but  the 
blooms  lacked  fulness,  Caroline  Kuster,  Niphetos, 
The  Bride,  and  Souvenir  d'Eli.se  being  his  best 
flowers.  In  the  next  class,  Mr.  Grahame,  Croydon, 
was  first,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Ethel  Brownlow, 
and  Innocente  Pirola  being  the  best  in  a  fine 
stand.  Mr.  R.  Langton,  Hendon,  was  second,  eight 
lots  being  st.aged.  For  six  trusses  of  one  kind.  Mr. 
Foster-Melliar  was  first,  again  staging  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon,  all  superior  blooms.  Mr.  Mawlev, 
Great  Berkhamsted,  came  in  a  good  second  with 
Innocente  Pirola,  fourteen  exhibitors  staging.  For 
six  distinct  kinds,  three  trusses,  Mr.  Lindsell  was 
first,  staging  very  even  and  richly  coloured  flowers 
of  t;,iroHno  Kuster,  Comtesse  de  Nadiillac,  Sou- 
venir d'Elise,  Etoile  de  Lyon.  Innocente  Pirola, 
and  Jean  Ducher,  Rev.  F.  K.  Burnside,  Hereford, 
following  a  good  second,  eight  competing  and  all 
showing  well.  For  an  arrangement  of  cut  Tea 
Roses  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen  took  first  prize  with  a 
lightly-made  and  very  tasteful  bouquet,  yellow 
,and  apricot  shades  prevailing,  the  second  prize 
going    to    Mr.    Blo.xham    for    a    neatly-arranged 

In  the  trade  classes  Mr.  F.  Cant,  C  ilchester,  was 
a  grand  first  with  blooms  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit  and  in  the  prevailing  kinds  already  quoted, 
with  other  good  ones  added  thereto.  Mr.  B.  Cant, 
Colchester,  followed  extremely  close,  and  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Son,  also  of  Colchester,  came  in  a 
good  third.  For  twelve  distinct  kinds,  three 
trusses,  Mr.  F.  Cant  held  his  own  again  with  fine 
blooms,  very  even  and  fresh,  Messrs.  Prior  in  this 
case  being  second.  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  again  first  for 
twelve  single  trusses  with  large  blooms  of  fresh  and 
bright  colour,  Messrs.  Prior  following  extremely 
close  again.  This  latter  firm  was  first  with  Jgrand 
blooms,°very  large  and  richly  coloured,  of  Mare- 
chal  Niel ;  finer  could  hardly  be  produced.  The 
competition,  although  not  so  keen,  was  remark- 
ably even  in  all  of  the  trade  classes. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  numerous  exhibits  before  this  com- 
mittee. Strawberries,  Cherries  and  Melons  being 
shown  in  quantity.  Two  collections  of  Queen 
Pine-apples  and  a  few  vegetables  were  also  sent. 
From  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Impney  Gardens,  Droitwich, 
came  six  fruits  of  Queen  Pine  of  large  size,  a 
trifle  over-ripe,  but  well  finished.  The  fruits 
averaged  quite  5  lbs.  to  G  lbs.  in  weight  (a  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded).  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
■Mdenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  also  sent  six 
Queen  Pines  of  great  merit,  the  fruits,  though  a 
little  smaller  than  the  first-named,  being  well 
finished  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  O.  Thomas, 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  sent  a  collection  of 
Strawberries  and  Cherries.  There  were  fourteen 
varieties  of  each,  comprising  the  following  kinds  : 
of  Cherries.  Late  Duke,  Royal  Dake,  Black  Tar- 
tarian, Bigarreau  Napoleon  (very  fine).  Monstrous 
Bigarrcau,  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Early  Frogmore 
Bigarreau,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Governor  Wood, 
Old  White  Heart,  Adam's  Crown,  Black  Eagle, 
Florence,  and  Reine  Hortense— a  very  fine  collec- 
tion. Of  the  Strawberries,  the  best  were  Dr.  Hogg, 
J.  Veitch,  Sir  Harry,  Vicomtesse  Huricart  de  Thury, 
Noble,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  very  fine,  Countess,  Unser 
Fritz,  and  Aromatic  (silver  IJanksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  also  staged  an  interesting 
collection  of  Cherries  from  pyramid  trees  grown  in 
the  open  ground;  these  comprised  some  good  fruit, 
little  inferior  to  that  from  walls.  Some  of 
the  light  coloured  sorts  were  large  and  well 
finished.  The  best  were  May  Duke,  Mammoth, 
Royal  Duke,  Black  Hawk,  Nouvelle  Koyale.  Reine 
Hortense,  Bigarreau  de  Schereken,  and  Knight's 
Early  Black.  Mr.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich, 
again  staged  his  new  Strawberries  in  splendid  con- 
dition, the  fruit  of  Gunton  Park  and  Lord  Suftield 
being  very  fine.     The  committee  were  pleised  to 


see  these  new  fruits  in  such  excellent  condition 
being  superior  if  possible  to  those  certificated 
in  18111.  A  new  seedling  Strawberry  named 
G.  Rundle  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Cannell, 
Swanley.  It  is  of  good  flavour,  but  too  near 
Dr.  Hogg  to  merit  a  special  award.  Very  fine 
Presiilent  Strawberries  gathered  from  young  plants 
came  from  Mr.  McKellar,  Abney  Hall  Gardens, 
Cheadle.  These  had  been  grown  in  ten  months 
from  time  of  planting,  the  fruits  being  large  and 
highly  coloured,  but  not  of  good  shape.  The  same 
exhibitor  also  sent  a  fruiting  branch  of  a  small- 
leaved  Orange  named  Myrtifolia,  stated  to  be  very 
prolific  and  dwarf. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas.  The  Gardens,  Great  Gearies, 
Ilford,  sent  a  new  seedling  white  Grape,  a  cross 
between  Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Muscadine. 
The  berries  are  large,  round,  and  of  good  flavour. 
This  the  committee  desired  to  be  sent  a  little  later 
to  test  its  keeping  qualiti'^s.  Some  very  fine  pods 
of  Musa  Cavendishi,  but  much  over-ripe,  were 
staged  by  Mr.  A.  Gant,  Beswick  Gardens,  near 
Shrewsbury.  A  dish  of  a  seedling  Ap|jle  named 
Corsham  Seedling  was  sent  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Button, 
The  Nurseries,  Corsham,  but  over  ripe.  Melons 
were  staged  in  quantity.  Mr.  Ashton,  Glossop 
Hall  Gardens,  Derby,  sent  a  seedling,  but  too  ripe. 
Large  fruits  came  from  Mr.  A.  Bishop,  Westley 
Hall  Gardens,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Mr.  C.  Brooks, 
Red  Rice,  Andover,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Easty,  Sudbury, 
also  sent  Melons,  but  none  were  considered  worth 
a  distinct  award.  Some  very  highly  coloured 
Peaches  grown  in  a  cool  orchard  house  were  sent 
by  Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworlh.  The  varieties 
were  Alexander,  Waterloo,  and  Amsden  June. 
Mr.  P.  Crowley,  Waddon  House,  Croydon,  sent 
Asparagus  in  a  dried  state  to  show  its  value  in 
that  condition  when  preserved;  also  dry  grass 
boiled.  This  was  an  interesting  exhibit,  the  cooked 
Asparagus  being  good  and  very  tender.  Some  fine 
clusters  of  Tomatoes  were  sent  by  Dr.  Kirby  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Webster),  Helsby  Hall.  Beckenham,  the 
fruits  being  shown  on  the  branches. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Floral  Fete,  June  21. 
The  annual  children's  floral  parade  and  fete  were 
heW  on  Wednesday  last  at  Regent's  Park,  and  the 
gathering  was  the  best  we  have  seen.  The  at- 
tendance was  large  and,  fortunately,  the  weather 
kept  fine,  although  at  one  time  threatening  The 
exhibits  were  very  numerous,  and  many  of  the 
arrangements  of  flowers  showed  great  taste,  al- 
though some  were  the  reverse  of  pretty.  A  great 
fault  is  the  desire  to  get  a  block  of  rich  colour, 
gaudy  it  m<ay  be,  but  not  artistic.  The  finest 
exhibit  of  all,  a  sedan  chair  from  Mr.  Youens, 
was  adorned  simply  with  white  Marguerites  and 
the  rosy  flowers  of  Mme.  Crousse  Pelargonium 
on  a  green  ground.  In  some  of  the  classes 
there  were  ten  and  eleven  entries,  comprising 
flower-adorned  mail-carts,  goat-chaises,  ponies, 
and  sedan  chairs.  Several  of  the  exhibits  were 
quite  wanting  in  good  taste,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
procession  of  vehicles  of  vaiious  descriptions  was 
picturesque.  In  the  large  tent  there  were  several 
choice  arrangements.  A  splendid  collection  of 
Roses  came  from  Jlessrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Wal- 
tham  Cross,  and  a  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded. 
The  flowers  were  fresh  and  charming  for  colour, 
especially  the  Teas  and  dark  coloured  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  A  promising  new  Tea  is  Grand  Duke 
Luxembourg,  which  was  given  a  certificate;  the 
flowers  were  rich  rose  in  colour,  fragrant,  and  not 
stiff.  A  silver  medal  went  to  Mr.  G.  Mount, 
(-anterbury,  for  an  extensive  display  of  Roses,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Braiswick  Nurseries,  Colchester, 
also  showed  this  flower  in  fine  character,  receiving 
a  similar  award.  He  had  some  of  the  finest  blooms 
of  the  variety  Ernest  Metz  that  we  have  seen  this 
season.  A  silver  medal  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  collection  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  including  many  beautiful  novelties,  also 
Caladiums  ;  whilst  Mr.  John  R.Box,  Croydon,  also 
had  a  silver  medal  for  a  group  of  Caladiums  and 
tuberous  Begonias,  representing  very  fine  varieties. 
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arranged  pleasingly  with  Ferns.  The  display 
made  by  Jlr.  Charles  Turner,  Slongh,  comprised 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation,  pink,  and 
also  the  typical  variety,  and  that  fine  Poljantha 
Rose,  Crimson  Rambler.  A  miscellaneous  arrange- 
ment came  from  Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener  to  M  ss 
Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent's  Park,  and  Mr.  Chard, 
Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  had  table 
dfcorations.  There  were  window  plants  acd 
various  other  less  important  features. 

A  full  prize  list  is  given    in    our    advertising 
columns. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — The  weather 

during  the  past  week  remained  exceedingly  warm 
until  Tuesday,  when  a  change  to  much  cooler  con- 
ditions took  place.  The  highest  temperatures  in 
shadeduringthesix  days  ending  Monday  varied  only 
from  Sr  to  88°.  The  hottest  day  of  all  was  Monday, 
when  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  rose  as  high  as 
88°,  which  is  the  highest  reading  I  have  yet  (eight 
years)  recorded  here  at  any  period  of  the  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  on  Tuesday  the  temperature  at  no 
time  exceeded  (57".  The  nights  were  all  more  or 
less  warm,  but  in  no  way  remarkably  so.  On  Mon- 
day the  temperature  of  the  ground  at  1  foot  deep 
rose  to  Ti",  and  at  2  feet  deep  to  G"".  On  the 
same  day  last  year  the  readings  at  these  depths 
were  respectively  59°  and  57°,  or  15°  and  10°  cooler. 
A  lew  trifling  showers  have  occurred  here  to-day 
(Wednesday),  but  before  that  there  had  been  no 
riin  whatever  for  a  fortnight.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  readings  of  a  dry  bulb  thermometer  and 
one  with  its  bulb  kept  constantly  moist  on  Saturday 
afterncton  exceeded  20°.  Owing  to  the  great  heat 
during  the  daytime  and  the  comparative  coldness 
of  the  nights  this  proved  a  very  trying  week  to 
the  Roses,  the  air  being  moreover  singularly  dry, 
even  for  a  summer  month. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 

Bad  Tomatoes. — We  read  in  the  Times : 
"  Henry  Levy,  an  auctioneer  At  Covent  Garden, 
was  fined  £20  and  costs  for  selling  seventy-two 
boxes  of  Tomatoes  unfit  for  human  food."  It  is 
probable  that  the  auctioneer  may  not  have  been 
guilty  of  any  fraudulent  intention  in  the  matter, 
as  Tomatoes  are  among  the  things  that  perish 
quickly  in  transit,  and  Covent  Garden  salesmen 
usually  o2er  for  sale  all  that  is  consigned  to  them. 
The  evil  results  from  bringing  Tomatoes  long 
distances.  In  Touraine  last  autumn  we  saw  the 
growers  packing  fruit  for  the  London  markets — 
gathering  it  before  it  was  ripe,  so  that  it  might 


travel  better.  For  the  consumer  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  ripe  and  freshly  gathered  Tomato, 
while  restaurants  and  shops  are  pretty  full  of 
Tomatoes  unripe  and  half  rotten.  Owing  to  the 
dark  heavy  colour  of  the  Tomato,  decay  is  not  so 
evident  in  it  as  in  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  hence  the  large  consumption  of  Tomatoes  far 
from  wholesome,  we  fear. — Field. 

To  Chrysanthemum  growers  for  exhibi- 
tion.— Will  you  kindly  insert  a  few  lines  in  your 
next  issue  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested, 
to  the  fact  that  bones  are  being  sold  which  if  used 
for  crocking  pots  will  go  putrid  in  a  short  time 
and  entirely  ruin  the  plants.  I  should  advise  all 
growers  to  turn  out  some  of  their  plants  to  see  the 
condition  they  are  in,  for  if  transferred  to  clean 
pots  with  fresh  drainage  within  a  fortnight  not 
much  harm  will  have  been  done,  but  in  a  month 
the  bones  I  have  been  using  go  into  a  wet  putrid 
mass  of  living  filth.  Those  who  have  not  yet  done 
their  final  potting  can  test  the  bones  before  use. — 
P.  W. 


dens  Association  at  a  cost  of  £350,  and  will  now 
be  handed  over  to  the  Hackney  District  Board. 
Countess  Brownlow,  who  was  accompanied  by  Earl 
Brownlow,  was  received  by  the  Earl  of  Heath  and 
the  vice-chairman  of  the  association  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  board.  The  Earl  of  Meath 
said  that  the  association,  since  1884,  had  opened 
92  acres  of  open  spaces  in  London  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £30,000. 


Public  Gardens. 


A   pleasure    ground    for    Sandgate. — The 

South-Eastern  Railway  Company  has  agreed  to 
give  over  Sandgate  C.istle,  an  ancient  fortification, 
to  the  town  of  Sandgate  for  the  purpose  of  its 
being  made  a  pleasure  resort.  The  company  pur- 
chased the  building  from  the  Government  for 
£20,000,  and  they  are  only  to  receive  a  nominal 
rental  of  £10  per  annum. 

Opening  of  a  park  for  Stockton.— On  the 

8th  inst.  the  opening  took  place  of  a  park  for 
Stockton-on-Tees.  The  park,  which  is  situated  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  borough,  comprises  Sli 
acres  of  land  given  by  Major  Ropner,  J  P.,  ard  3 
acres  purchased  by  the  Corporation.  The  estimated 
cost  for  laying  out  the  park  was  about  £11,000, 
but  this  will  be  greatly  exceeded. 

Another    open    space   for   Hackney.    An 

addition  to  the  open  spaces  of  the  metropolis  has 
been  made  by  the  opening  of  St.  Thomas  Square, 
Mare  Street,  by  Countess  Brownlow.  This  ground 
is  one  and  a  half  acres  in  size  and  occupies  a  pro- 
minent position  about  halfway  down  the  main 
street  of  Hackney.  It  has  been  laid  out  as  a  public 
recreation  ground  by  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gar- 


Rose    Mme.    Alfred    Carriere.  —  In    The 

Garpen  of  Juno  10  (page  4"3)  "  A.  H."  says  of 
the  Rose  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  Euglish  Rose  catalogue.  Allow  me  to 
suggest  two  Rose  growers  who  mention  it  iu  tlieir 
catalogues,  viz.,  Cranston,  of  Hereford,  and  Dick- 
sons,  of  Choster.  In  the  former  of  these  it  is  called 
a  hybrid  Noisette,  raised  hy  Schwartz.  In  Dick- 
sons  it  is  simply  called  a  Noisette. — M.  E.  C.        , 

Nelumbium  specioaum. — I  have  a  pond  in 
my  garden  iu  which  I  have  some,  and  hope  to  have 
more,  good  aquatics.  I  should  have  liked  to  try 
Nelumbium  speeiosum  after  your  article  last  week, 
but  I  cauuot'  obtain  it.  If  any  of  your  readers  are 
breaking  up  a  plant  I  should  much^JiJic  to  make  the 
attempt.  I  do  not  see  why  a  plant  which  will  thrive 
in  America  should  not  at  least  live  in  Kent. — Medway. 

Chrysanthemums  in   Australia. — A   New 

South  Wales  correspondent  writes  concerning  the 
recent  Chrysanthemum  season  in  that  colony  as 
follows  :  "  Our  season  this  year  has  been  a  disastrous 
one,  rainy  and  minty  nearly  the  whole  time  the  blooms 
were  out,  so  that  they  damped  terribly,  and  mine, 
although  covered,  were  almost  reduced  to  pulp.  A  few 
very  fine  ones  were,  however,  shown.  Some  good  seed- 
lings have  been  raised  here,  and  I  hone  I  shall  he  able 
to  give  a  better  account  next  season." — G.  H.  P. 


Names  of  plants. — ClihranandSon. — 1,  Lilium 
Thunbergiauura  fl.-pl. ;  2,  Lilium  armeniacum;  3,  next 

week. J.  H. — 1,  Cattleya  Mossiae  ;  2,  please   send 

fertile  fronds.    The  leaves  of  the  Gloxinias  are  covered 
with  thrips.  The  leaves  of  the  Cypripediam  seem  to  us 

to  have  h'en  burned. F.  Hand. — Zenobia  specinsa  ; 

if  the  leaves  are  silvery  it  is  the  variety  pulverulenta. 

A.  W.  P. — Scuticaria  Hadweniif  with  short  leaves. 

H.  T. — 1,  Thalictrumaueinonoides;  2,  Caltha  lep- 

tosepala. M.    T.    IF. — 1,  Phlehodium    aureum  ;    2, 

Dictyoxiphium     panamense. Gforrje     Hudson. — 1, 

Ranunculus    pa  massif  olius ;    2,    Ranunculus    Thora. 

H.  J. — 1,  Cattleya  speciosissima  ;  2,   Masdevallia 

Harryana ;    3,    Odontoglossum    luteo-purpureum. 

/.  M. — S.dvia  asperata. 
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